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DRY  PLATES. 


Prices  per  dozen—}  Plate,  2- ;  fPlate,  4/6  ;  Whole-Plate,  8  Sample  four,,  post  free,  for  1/-  (4}  by  3}) 

T  w  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER 

In  a  high  state  of  sensitiveness,  only  requires  adding  to  the  Gelatine  and  filtering,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Per  oz.,  12/-  •  J-oz.  6  6  post  free 

EMULSION, 

Ecady  for  use,  20  ozs.,  12/6  ;  10  ozs.,  7/-;  2  ozs.  sent  free  by  post,  2 

DAMP-RESISTING  VARNISH 

Made  expressly  for  Gelatine  Plates.  This  Varnish  is  thorough  protection  against  moisture.  Prices- 4  ozs.,  1  - ;  10  ozs  2  -  •  *0  ozs  8  9  Sample  Bottle  4d 

Pnl  .  f  ..t  ,  ,  rt  f  MATT  VARNISH, 

Producing  a  most  exquisite  ground  glass-hke  surface,  easily  woriced^pon  by  stump  or F°CU8sin{r  Glas8  and  Transparencies.  Prices-4  ozs.,  1  - ; 

PERFECTED  SENSITIZED  PAPER 

Produces  most  brilliant  Prints  Tones  easB^  and  will  keep  good_for  months.  Prices-Quire,  12/6  ;  Half-Quire,  6/6  ;  QuaS-Quire,  3  9  I  Postage,  6d.  extra.  Sample 

WITH  ORDER'  °-  PAYABLE  at  219,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON. 


W.  H.  PRESTWICH,  15  5,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C 


FURTH— AIX  LI  SHAPELLE  FLITE  SLABS  IAIUFACTOHY. 

CARL  ROMBERG,  FURTH,  IN  BAVARIA. 


SPECIALITY-  PRINTING, 

COPYING,  AID  NEGATIVE  GLASS  PLATES. 
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H  E  STORES  of  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTISTS’  CO-OPERATIVE  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED,  43,  Charterhouse  Square,  London,  will  be  CLOSED  for 
STOCK-TAKING  on  SATURDAY,  January  1st,  1881. 


TUI  NEW  “EMPIRE”  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BACKGROUNDS, 

Tag  most  perfect  and  economical  yet  introduced.  Both  sides  eemn.Tiv  nxmiinma  _  j 


t  ....  .  .  ..  ,  yet  introduced.  Both  sides  are  equally  available,  and  may  be  of  different  colours. 

Journ^fPhotooraphy  prac  cal  test  0f  bei!,g  ph0t0graphed  thG>’  an)I>]y  bear  out  all  our  anticipations,  the  effect  produced  being  very  excellent. ’’-The  British 

We  certainly  recommend  a  trial  of  the  material.”— 


A  fabric  which  seems  especially  well  suited  for  use  in  photographic  background  screens. 

Photographic  News.  “Admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  it  fulfils.”— Bazaar. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS:- 


J.  AVERY  &  CO.,  81,  Great  Portland  Street,  LONDON,  W. 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  POST  FREE.  or,™, .  T  r™  .... .  T  * 


SPECIAL  TEEMS  TO  DEALERS. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

ARGENTIC  IELATTIO-IIOIIDE  PAPER. 


Messrs.  V  .  T .  MORGAN  S3  GO.  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  are  now  ready  to  supoly  their 

fiEW  ARfaENTi©  PAPER. 

itimr  T-! i v n /-> 4  Ti xr  .  i  •  -r>  a  . 


It  is  believed  that  with^hihitroduedon  of  thiTplS  t3’  P,?per  Ne^atives>  Book  and  Trade  Circulars,  Illustrations,  &c. 

be  dependent  on  fine  weather.  The  dullest  days  and  darkes t  n  ights  tn af  be  h^ Wif wf011068 m U  h  1  W1+,6r  dekk  m;lte  h>s  enterprise.  Photography  need  no  longer 
manipulations  are  so  simple  that  an  intelligent  boy  could  do  most  of  them7  'ri-.olufiiifft  p,fy  employed  as  the  brightest  IS io  expensive  apparatus  is  required,  and  the 
his  thousands  of  prints  per  day.  7  them-  lhe  hl™blest  Photographer  may  now  compete  with  the  engraver  and  lithographer,  and  produce 

direct  print.  ^  T  h  er  aVs'fofpr  e^l  i  n  g  o  f  °t  h  e  lfghts^imb^rrin^M  diffi  u  w?ul<1  ,b,e  tU®cuk  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  a  moderate-sized  enlargement  from  a 

when  required.  The  extreme  simplicity  with  which  it  can  be  worked  no’enWpfl'  8+tting  the  tenderest  tones  c if  the  most  dainty  vignette,  or  the  uttermost  vigour 

impressions  from  a  low  power  of  light  the  perfect  scale  of  tones  if^iT  enlaiged  negative  to  make  its  constant  readiness,  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  it  receives 
The  Argentic  Picture  noTsesses  ■ manv  nf  the  J? “  fenders—] must  make  it  a  favourite  with  all  artistic  Photographers, 

any  preparation  whatever.  Oils’,  Watercolours  or  Crayon* ^nav  ijTi  Ca/  K-n  Frlnt-  It  lends  itself  most  kindly  to  any  materials  the  artist  may  choose  ;  for  finishing  without 
at  anything  like  so  trifling  an  expenditure  of  brains  time S  T*1  faC?llV'  .  U'a*7  be  said  safely  that  by  no  other  process  can  an  Enlargement  be  produced 

find  every  advantage  in  substituting  it  for  the  complicated  and  unsatisfactory  Collodion' Process’^  ^  attentton  °}  producers  nf  Collodion  Transfers  to  this  Paper.  They  will 

have'adoJteVMa  stoSaMa' degreeof' rapidity  that  f  “oderate  degree  of  sensitiveness  gives  the  best  average  result,  and  therefore 

means  a  much  shorter  exposure  to  gaslight,  and  the  fraction  of  a  second  to dwMf  tW°  minutes  exposure  to  a  spenu  candle  p,aced  one  foot  from  tha  printing-frame.  This 
We  do  not  expect  rational  men  to  take  all  this  for  o-vantp.i  .  .  ... 

We  will  send  a  Specimen  Direct  Print,  or  Enlargement” of  3-inch  Head  ^er  every  opportunity  in  our  power  to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves, 

own  negative,  5/-  The  AR/GEisTTIC  GELATiKrn--n-D  Vf'Lf  Cisite  for  1/-,  or  a  whole  sheet  with  life-size  Head  and  Shoulders,  from  Pliotegrapher's 
sealed  light-proof  cases  for  storing,  with  full  and  concise  instructions/ -tOLJJVCllDIE  does  not  deteriorate  in  the  slightest  degree  by  keeping.  It  is  sent  out  in 


1  rice  25/6  per  Quire  ;  15/6  per  Half-Quire  ;  1/6  per  Sample  Sheet,  post  free. 

Address— W,  T,  MORGAN  &  CO.,  HELIO  HOUSE,  GREENWICH,  S.E. 


E.  &  H.T.  ANTHf  /  &  CO., 

591 ,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  every  description  of 

PHOTOGRAPH  AND  FERROTYPE  GOODS. 


'HROAT  IRRITATION, 


SO RE/NESS  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irrita- 


The  Celebrated  “Success,”  Gem,  View,  Portrait,  and 
Multiplying  Boxes.  Anthony’s  Ferrotype  and  other 
Collodions,  Slips,  Envelopes,  &c.,  for  Ferrotypes. 
Wholesale  Agents  for  DEAN’S 

CELEBRATED  ADAMANTEAN  FERROTYPE  PLATES 

Chocolate  Tinted  and  Black. 

Dealers  Supplied  on  Best  Terms. 


tion,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For 
these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes. 
Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in 
proximity  to  the  glands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited 
by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively  healing.  Sold 
only  in  boxes,  Hd.  and  Is.  lid.,  labelled  “James  Epps 
and  Go.,  Homojopathic  Chemists,  London.”  A  letter  re¬ 
ceived  “  Gentlemen,- — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  1  have  found  your 
Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  with¬ 
out  medical  treatment)  in  almost  all  forms  of  throat 
disease _ The-.,  cr.fi.,.,  A -  • 


MISS  A.  CRISTALL, 

Miniature  Painter  and  Photographic  Colourist 

TO  THE  TKADE. 

Specialite  —  Porcelains  —  Cartes  Coloured. 

Terms  moderate. _  75,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


P  L  AT  I  NOTYPE. 


"PRINTING  by  this  beautiful  Process,  from 

Carte  to  24  by  IS,  undertaken. 

CARBON  (Single  and  Double  Transfer)  as  usual. 

_  ■_CHRQM.QT  YPRJPRJN.TJ  NtOfnr  ^ 
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0.  BENNETT’S 

GELATINE  DRY  PLATES 

Are  Economical ,  the  price  being  25  per  cent .  less  than  is 
charged  by  any  other  first-class  firm . 

Prepared  personally  by  CHARLES  BENNETT  — and  have  no  equal. 


Are  used  by  the  First  Firms  in  the  Kingdom. 

One  Small  Order  will  convince,  as  no  other  Plates  can  be  found  to  give  equal  satisfaction. 

The  following  Extracts  from  Letters  are  samples  of  what  are  received  almost  daily : — 

JOHN  SPILLER,  Esq.,  says  : — “  They  have  given  capital  results  in  my  hands.” 

EDWIN  COCKING,  Esq.,  Peckham,  says: — “The  extreme  purity  of  transparent  parts  and  possibility  of  getting  density  at  will 

make  your  Plates  a  pleasure  and  blessing  to  work.” 

Captain  TURTON,  R.N.,  says: — “Develope  exactly  like  a  good  wet  plate,  with  clear  shadows,  and  every  gradation  of  distance  and 
*  light  and  shade.” 

Mr.  PROTHEROE,  Bristol,  says  : —  “  I  find  your  Dry  Plates  all  you  represent  them.” 

Mr.  VINCENT  HATCH,  Huddersfield,  says  : — “They  certainly  are  the  best  Plates  in  the  market,  and  reliable  to  a  marvellous  degree.” 
W.  DAKIN,  Esq.,  Sheffield,  says  : — “I  still  continue  to  use  Bennett’s  Plates  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.” 

W.  H.  STACEY,  Esq.,  Sheffield,  says  : — “I  have  tried  several  makes,  but  prefer  these.” 

W.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  Halifax,  says  : — “  They  are  the  best  Plates  I  have  used.” 

Mr.  EVANS,  New  Road,  Chippenham,  says: — “It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  Mr.  Bennett’s  Plates  are  excellent  in  every  respect, 

being  easy  to  use,  exquisitely  sensitive,  while  each  plate  is  thoroughly  reliable,  and 
produces  a  clean  picture.” 

ALSO  MANY  OTHERS  TOO  NUMEROUS  TO  INCLUDE  HERE. 


PRICES  PER  DOZEN-RAPID  (STUDIO)  OR  SLOW  (LANDSCAPE). 

41  X  31  5X4  6£  X  4f  71  X  41  7*X  5  81  X  61  10  X  8  12  X  10 

2/3  3/6  5/-  5/9  6/6  9/-  14/-  20/- 


May  be  obtained  from  any  first-class  Photographic  Depot  in  the  Kingdom,  or  from  the  following  Agents : — 


Messrs.  GEEENHALGH,  45,  Bridge  Street,  Bolton. 

,,  MAYFIELD  &  CO.,  7,  High  Street,  Nottingham. 
Mr.  J.  M.  TURNBULL,  19,  South  St.  David  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Messrs.  LOFTHOUSE  &  SALTMER,  Chemists,  Hull. 

,,  CUBLEY  &  PRESTON,  4,  High  Street,  Sheffield. 


Mr.  H.  HUSBANDS,  St.  Augustine’s  Parade,  Bristol. 

„  J.  HODKINSON,  101,  Mill  Street,  Macclesfield. 

,)  J.  F.  CRAIG,  39,  Blackfriars  Street,  Manchested. 

MM.  HEIKEL  &  CO.,  138,  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honord,  Paris 
Messrs.  HARDCASTLE  &  CO.,  71,  East  Street,  Brighton 


And  from  the  Central  Depot  at 


W.  WATSON  &  SON’S, 

313,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON  (Two  Doors  from  Chancery  Lane). 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES  AND  CAMERAS, 

By  ROSS,  DALLMEYER,  and  all  esteemed  Mahers,  The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  for  selection  in  London. 


SEND  2d.  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.  Ask  for  Photo.  List.  PURCHASES  AND  EXCHANGES  MADE. 

W.  &  S’s  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER,  12s.  6d.  Send  remittance  and  diameter  of  hood  of  lens. 

WATSON  8c  SON’S  DRY-PLATE  CAMERAS,  with  Rack  to  focus,  double-action  Front,  double  Swing-Back,  finest  quality, 
the  lightest  and  most  compact  made,  each  complete  with  3  Double  Dark  Slides.  Prices,  for  cash  only  : — 

4J  by  31  6  by  4  61  by  4|,  7:}  by  4J,  or  71  by  5  8  by  5  81  by  61  10  by  8 

£4  10  0  ..  £4  15  0  ••  £6  6  0  ..  £6  10  0  ..  £7  10  0  ..  £8  10  0 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

W.  WATSON  &  SON,  313,  High  Holborn,  London. 

(Two  doors  from  Chancery  Lane.)  ESTABLISHED  1837. 
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EMULSIFYING  SILVER  BROMIDE  IN  MEDIA  OTHER 
THAN  GELATINE. 

In  the  paper  read  by  Captain  Abney  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  published  in  our  last  number, 
we  have  presented  to  us  a  modification  of  the  plan  proposed  by  him 
some  months  ago,  and  since  very  successfully  adopted  by  many,  of 
forming  an  emulsion  by  precipitating  the  silver  bromide  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  form  previous  to  its  incorporation  with  the  gelatine.  In  the 
new  method  advantage  is  taken  of  the  viscid  character  of  glycerine 
instead  of  the  minute  quantity  of  gelatine  previously  employed  to 
give  fineness  to  the  deposited  silver  bromide,  and  to  aid  in  its  subse¬ 
quent  incorporation  with  the  warm  gelatine  solution. 

We  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  this  last  new  gelatine 
process ;  but  from  the  result  of  other  experiments  in  connection 
with  glycerine  we  have  very  little  doubt  as  to  its  practicability,  for 
we  have  succeeded  in  forming  very  successful  emulsions  by  means  of 
glycerine.  Our  own  mode  of  working  with  glycerine  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  is  quite  distinct  in  principle  from  that  of  Captain  Abney, 
and  we  venture  to  compare  the  two  with  a  view  of  deciding  which 
possesses  the  larger  share  of  advantage. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that  the  object  of  precipitation 
from  plain  aqueous  solutions,  as  proposed  by  Captain  Abney,  is 
to  avoid  the  prolonged  contact  between  the  gelatine  and  moisture  in 
combination  with  heat,  which,  under  the  old  style  of  emulsification, 
so  frequently  led  to  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  before  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  fully  completed.  The  decomposition,  if  any,  which  took 
place  under  these  conditions  was  generally  found  to  ensue  during 
the  “  cooking  ”  of  the  emulsion  rather  than  during  the  subsequent 
operation  of  washing ;  hence  it  is  more  particularly  the  “  cooking  ” 
portion  of  the  process  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of,  or,  at  least, 
to  perform  in  such  a  manner  and  under  such  conditions  that  it  shall 
have  no  effect  upon  the  gelatine  which  ia  to  form  the  final  film. 

To  bring  about  this  result  many  plans  have  been  from  time  to 
time  put  forward ;  as,  for  instance,  emulsification  in  the  presence  of 
gum  arabic,  starch,  glycerine,  or  any  soluble  viscid  medium  not 
liable  to  decomposition,  and  which  may  be  removed  from  the  pellicle 
by  subsequent  washing.  Similar  in  character  is  the  plan  proposed 
of  emulsifying  in  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine,  which  is  boiled  for 
some  time  so  as,  in  effect,  to  destroy  the  setting  power  of  the  small 
trace  of  gelatine  originally  employed,  and  to  render  it  soluble  and 
easily  removable,  by  washing,  from  the  finished  emulsion. 

Captain  Abney’s  principle  is  essentially  different.  He  precipitates 
the  sensitive  salt  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division,  and  washes 
that  by  itself,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  any  subsequent  soaking 
of  the  mass  of  gelatine  after  emulsification.  This  would  seem  to 
be  theoretically  the  most  perfect  plan  to  adopt,  and  when  the 
operations  are  carefully  conducted  it  gives  most  excellent  results 
and  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  simplicity  and  ease  of 
manipulation  are  concerned. 

But  let  us  see  if  it  has  not  some  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place, 
we  know  that  bromide  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  a  state  of  fineness 
proportionate  to — first,  the  state  of  dilution  of  the  two  solutions; 
second,  the  viscidity  of  the  solutions;  and  third,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  mixed  together.  Now,  in  adopting  Captain  Abney’s 


plan  it  is  obviously  open  to  us  to  employ  the  respective  solutions  in 
as  great  a  state  of  dilution  as  we  may  choose,  and  we  may  mix  them 
as  slowly  and  carefully  as  we  like ;  but  there  is  a  point  at  which 
practically  we  are  compelled  to  stop,  otherwise  the  precipitate 
becomes  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  collect,  while  in  point  of  time 
and  trouble  expended  the  process  proves  to  be  unremunerative. 

On  the  other  hand;  if,  in  order  to  hasten  the  rapidity  of  the  pre¬ 
paration,  or  to  increase  the  facility  with  which  the  precipitate  is 
collected,  we  employ  too-concentrated  solutions,  or  mix  them  too 
suddenly,  we  are  in  danger  of  forming  a  coarse  precipitate  which, 
for  practical  purposes,  is  of  no  photographic  use.  The  process,  then, 
stands  marked  with  the  necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of  special 
care  not  required  where  the  alternative  methods  are  adopted. 

Now  suppose  we  adopt  the  other  plan,  and  emulsify  in  (say)  gum 
arabic.  The  viscidity  of  the  solution  may  be  arranged  according  to 
fancy,  by  using  more  or  less  gum,  to  produce  an  extremely  fine  state 
of  division  of  the  silver  bromide,  and  the  process  of  emulsification 
may  be  prolonged  to  several  days  at  a  moderate  temperature,  or  may 
be  curtailed  to  only  a  few  minutes,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  in 
order  to  complete  the  combination  of  the  salts,  and  that  without  any 
fear  of  injury  from  decomposition.  Whatever  change  may  take  place 
in  the  nature  of  the  temporary  vehicle,  the  latter  being  soluble  its 
effects  are  removed  in  the  subsequent  washing,  which,  even  in  the 
hottest  summer  weather,  does  not  extend  over  a  sufficient  period  of 
time  to  induce  decomposition  in  even  the  softest  gelatines. 

In  speaking  of  washing  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that 
before  that  operation  is  performed  an  addition  is  made  to  the  emul¬ 
sion  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  gelatine  to  give  a  film  of  sufficient 
density.  This  being  dissolved,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  set,  and  is 
then  cut  up,  and  washed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Dialysis,  as 
proposed  in  a  recent  patent,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  does 
not  remove  the  soluble  colloid  substances,  and  these,  being  present 
in  the  finished  film,  cannot  but  have  an  effect  upon  its  solubility 
and  cause  liability  to  injury  during  development. 


STRIPPING  COLLODION  TRANSFERS. 

Since  the  collodion  transfer  process  has  become  such  a  popular  one 
for  the  production  of  enlargements,  we  have  had  on  many  occasions 
to  answer  queries  in  our  correspondence  column  as  to  the  cause 
of  blisters  in  the  transferred  print,  or  the  reason  why  in  stripping 
the  picture  some  parts  show  a  greater  affinity  for  the  glass  plate 
than  they  do  for  the  paper  that  is  to  be  its  final  support,  although 
there  is  apparently  no  reason  why  the  collodion  should  not  leave  the 
plate  freely.  We  have  also  heard  complaints  that  when  the 
transfer  has  been  effected  the  film  adheres  so  loosely  to  the  paper 
that  it  comes  off  when  the  colour  is  applied,  or  that  it  can  be  peeled 
off  in  flakes  by  the  insertion  of  the  point  of  a  penknife  between  the  film 
and  paper.  These  troubles  invariably  arise  from  a  want  of  know¬ 
ledge,  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  of  the  properties  of  the  coating  on 
the  paper. 

The  operation  of  transferring  a  collodion  picture  is  analogous  to 
that  of  transferring  a  carbon  print,  and  the  means  adopted  are  pre¬ 
cisely  similar.  At  one  time  the  paper  that  supported  the  picture 
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was  prepared  by  simply  floating  Saxe  or  Rive  paper  on  a  plain 
solution  of  gelatine  and  drying  it.  When  required  for  use  a  sheet 
was  soaked  in  cold  water  and  then  brought  in  contact  with 
the  picture  under  water,  so  as  to  avoid  air-bubbles.  When  the 
whole  was  dry  the  separation  was  completed.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  mode  of  procedure  is  that  the  pictures  take  an  unduly  long 
time  to  dry,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by 
the  gelatine  before  it  becomes  sufficiently  soft  for  use,  and  also  that 
the  picture  was  held  to  the  paper  by  a  substance  thought  by  many 
to  be  subject  to  hygrometric  influences.  For  these  reasons  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  late  years  to  add  to  the  gelatine  solution  with 
which  the  paper  is  prepared  a  certain  proportion  of  chrome  alum,  so 
that  the  coating  once  dry  becomes  practically  insoluble ;  yet,  when 
treated  with  warm  water,  it  becomes  sufficiently  adhesive  to  secure 
the  film  in  such  a  manner  that  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of 
its  ever  again  being  separated. 

A  good  formula  for  making  such  a  paper,  and  one  that  is  well 
adapted  for  collodion  transfers,  is  to  soak  three  ounces  of  good  colour¬ 
less  gelatine  in  a  quart  of  cold  water  until  it  has  swelled  and  become 
quite  soft,  then  heating  to  about  120°.  When  the  gelatine  has  dis¬ 
solved  about  eight  grains  of  chrome  alum  dissolved  in  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  water  are  added,  the  solution  being  briskly  stirred  while 
the  addition  is  being  made.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  flat  dish,  placed 
in  a  water  bath,  sustained  at  a  temperature  of  110°.  Upon  this 
Saxe,  Rive,  or  other  fine  paper  is  floated,  and  afterwards  dried. 

In  the  above  formula  we  have  not  given  a  definite  quantity  for 
the  most  important  item,  namely,  the  chrome  alum,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  do  so  with  any  idea  of  certainty,  inasmuch  as  it  will  vary  with 
every  kind  of  gelatine  used,  some  requiring  more  and  some  less,  so  that 
the  exact  amount  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  direct  experiment.  The 
larger  the  proportion  of  alum  added  the  more  insoluble  the  coating 
will  be  when  dry,  and,  consequently,  the  hotter  the  water  will  have  to 
be  to  bring  it  into  proper  condition  for  use.  The  proportions  given 
above  will  generally  be  found  to  work  well  if  the  sample  of  gelatine 
used  be  that  kuown  as  “Nelson’s  No.  1  photographic.”  In  practice, 
however,  most  operators  prefer  to  use  the  double  transfer  paper 
supplied  for  carbon  printing,  as  they  are  thereby  saved  the  trouble  of 
preparation,  and  it  also  proves  much  cheaper  than  the  home  made. 

Now,  double  transfer  paper  is  simply  paper  coated  with  a  prepara¬ 
tion  such  as  we  have  described,  to  which  is  added  a  white  or 
coloured  pigment;  this,  in  a  great  measure,  hides  the  texture  of  the 
paper.  We  have  recently  seen  some  paper  that  appeared  to  have 
been  enamelled  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Brinkhoff  paper  before 
the  gelatinous  coating  was  applied.  By  this  means  the  fibre  of  the 
paper  was  completely  hidden,  which  rendered  it  specially  suitable 
for  the  production  of  fine  work.  Paper  prepared  in  the  manner  we 
have  directed,  although  generally  described  as  being  insoluble,  will 
still  absorb  water  and  swell  up,  provided  the  water  be  heated  to  90° 
or  100°,  and  will  then  acquire  a  slimy  feel  very  similar  to  that  of 
wash  leather  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  steeped  in  water.  But  if 
the  soaking  of  the  paper  be  long  continued,  and  the  water  hot 
enough,  in  time  the  whole  of  the  coating  will  be  dissolved  off.  The 
proper  condition  for  our  present  purpose  is  secured  when  the  coating 
has  become  slimy  or  decidedly  gelatinous.  If  it  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  water  long  after  this  stage  is  reached  then  there  is  the  danger 
of  the  whole  being  removed,  so  that  no  adhesive  material  is  left  to 
cement  the  collodion  film  to  the  paper.  Few  failures,  however, 
result  from  this  cause ;  it  is  rather  in  the  reverse  direction  that  they 
arise,  namely,  from  the  coating  not  being  rendered  soft  enough. 

It  is  well  known  to  carbon  operators  that  all  gelatine  films  con¬ 
taining  chromic  salts  become  more  insoluble  the  longer  they  are  kept, 
so  that  a  transfer  paper  that  may  only  require  a  temperature  of  90° 
when  freshly  prepared  will  perhaps  require  as  much  as  110°  to  bring 
it  into  a  proper  condition  for  transferring  after  it  has  been  kept  for 
three  months,  and  after  six  months’  keeping  a  long  immersion  in  water 
as  hot  as  130°  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  get  it  into  a  good  state 
for  ub6.  Eventually  it  will  become  so  leathery  and  insoluble  that 
long  soaking  even  in  boiling  water  will  fail  to  render  it  serviceable, 
and  it  is  the  want  of  knowledge  of  this  property  that  has  led  to  many 
failures  in  transferring  collodion  pictures. 


It  is  the  practice,  we  believe,  of  some  who  supply  transfer  paper  to 
note  on  each  roll  or  parcel  the  temperature  the  water  should  be  to 
render  it  fit  for  use.  From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen  that, 
even  when  this  is  done,  it  will  only  apply  when  the  material  is  freshly 
prepared,  and  that  allowance  must  always  be  made  by  increasing  the 
temperature,  as  it  becomes  more  insoluble  by  keeping.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Eder  and  others  that  both  heat  and  moisture  have 
a  marked  effect  in  hastening  the  insolubility  of  gelatinous  compounds 
when  in  combination  with  chromium  salts,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  transfer  paper  kept  in  a  warm  and  damp  atmosphere 
acquires  insolubility  much  sooner  than  if  preserved  under  opposite 
conditions. 

We  will  here  add  a  hint  as  to  the  method  of  applying  the  transfer 
paper.  Having  been  cut  into  sheets  a  little  less  than  glass  plates, 
it  is  then  soaked  in  warm  water  until  the  proper  condition  is  arrived 
at.  The  collodion  film  is  then  flooded  with  cold  water,  and  the 
paper  gently  lowered  upon  it,  avoiding  air-bubbles,  the  excess  of 
water  being  expelled  by  the  aid  of  a  squeegee.  The  squeegee 
should  not  be  so  hard  and  firm  as  those  in  use  by  carbon  printers. 
The  india-rubber  tongue  should  be  both  broader  and  softer,  which 
will  give  more  elasticity  and  consequently  less  pressure.  If  too 
great  a  force  be  applied  and  the  gelatine  coating  very  soft,  there  is  a 
danger,  when  the  collodion  is  of  an  extremely  porous  character,  of 
its  being  forced  through  the  film  on  to  the  glass,  and  thereby  causing 
adhesion  to  it. 

AMMONIA  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

To  those  who  have  not  done  anything  in  dry-plate  work  it  would 
appear  useless  to  discuss  this  subject,  as  it  might  imply  that  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  one  of  what  may  be  termed  the  hitherto  recognised 
canons  of  photographic  manipulation  was  under  consideration  ;  and 
yet  the  matter  can  be  looked  at  very  differently.  One  of  the  most 
important  rules  to  follow  in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  perfection  of 
results  in  wet-plate  work  is  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  of  the  dark 
room  free  from  all  foreign  vapours  and  deleterious  emanations;  and, 
as  our  “Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  will  show,  many  are  the  cases 
where  defective  results  have  been  directly  traceable  to  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  rule. 

The  very  thought,  therefore,  of  such  a  variation  from  traditional 
practice  as  the  introduction  of  ammonia  vapour  into  such  a  sanctum  of 
purity  may  well  cause  almost  a  shudder  in  the  disciples  of  this  faith, 
which,  we  may  say,  is  one  we  ourselves  held  for  a  long  time. 
And  it  was  not  held  without  due  cause,  for  we  well  remember  an 
occasion  where  ammonia  vapours  came  close  upon  the  spoiling  of 
a  large  amount  of  work.  We  had  gone  into  the  country  to  a  friend’s 
house  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  special  “bits”  about  his  groundp, 
and  the  only  place  available  for  a  dark  room  was  one  of  the  stables 
— a  large,  lofty,  airy,  and  well-kept  room.  This  was  converted 
for  the  nonce  into  our  laboratory.  The  place  was  convenient,  but 
that  was  all  that  could  be  said  for  it,  as  there  was  a  prevailing 
aroma  that  boded  no  good  to  a  delicate  wet  plate ;  and  our  doubts 
upon  the  matter  were  soon  at  an  end,  for  every  plate  we  took  was 
fogged.  Knowing  all  our  chemicals  to  be  in  working  order  we 
were  certain  that  it  was  the  ammoniacal  vapour  common  to  the 
atmosphere  of  stables  that  was  the  agent  of  mischief,  so  that 
our  only  resource  was  to  remove,  or  destroy  them,  if  possible,  by 
the  aid  of  acid  vapours.  Although  we  could  not  expect  the 
vapours  of  acetic  acid  and  ammonia  to  combine,  we  yet 
thought  it  likely  that  sufficient  moisture  could  also  be  thrown 
into  the  atmosphere  to  facilitate  their  combination,  and  we 
accordingly  obtained  some  vinegar,  heated  it  to  boiling  point, 
sprinkled  it  boiling  hot  over  the  floor,  and  allowed  a  few  minutes  for 
its  diffusion.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  we  had  no  more 
fogged  plates.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  both  practically  and 
theoretically,  we  have  had  reason  to  believe  in  the  entire  hurtfulness 
of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  majority  of  photographers  hold  similar  views,  hence 
would  not  even  trouble  themselves  to  discuss  the  subject. 

We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  matter  alone — the  question 
of  ammonia  in  the  dark  room — has  as  much  as  anything  held  back 
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many  professional  photographers  from  making  any  attempt  With 
gelatine  plates  in  the  studio,  the  ammonia  vapour  in  the  dark  room 
being  the  bugbear.  And  this  is  but  a  natural  prejudice,  for  a  man 
who  lives  by  his  art  cannot  afford  to  try  experiments  at  the  expense 
of  his  clientele,  and  he  shrinks  from  what  appears  to  him  to  be 
a  danger  to  his  familiar  wet-plate  work. 

Seeing,  however,  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  working  side  by 
side  plates  requiring  iron  and  ammonia  development,  we  determined 
to  make  a  series  of  trials  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  a  wet 
plate  would  suffer  from  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  laboratory,  and,  further,  to  devise,  if  possible,  some  practical 
means  of  counteracting  it.  Our  dark  room  was  a  fairly  well  venti¬ 
lated  chamber  about  nine  feet  square.  After  developing  about  a 
dozen  dry  plates,  using  a  maximum  quantity  of  ammonia,  we,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  atmosphere  to  become  changed,  at  once  prepared  a 
wet  plate,  and  exposed  and  developed  it  while  the  room  had  a  distinct 
odour  of  the  ammonia.  To  our  great  surprise  the  perfection  of  the 
wet  plate  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfered  with,  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  we  obtained  was  as  bright  and  clear  in  the  shadows  as  any  we 
ever  produced.  We  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  same  results. 
The  collodion  employed  was  straw-coloured  in  tint,  and  was 
newly  iodised  and  of  a  very  sensitive  kind  ;  the  bath  was 
barely  acid  to  test  paper,  and  the  iron  developer  the  ordinary 
twenty-grain  with  acetic  acid — conditions  all  of  them  most  favour¬ 
able  to  fogging  influences,  if  any  were  present.  The  results 
thus  obtained  were  so  subversive  of  all  preconceived  opinions 
that  it  required  several  further  trials  upon  different  occasions  to 
assure  us  that  no  accidental  causes  lay  at  the  bottom  of  our  original 
experiments  to  account  for  the  absence  of  fog;  but  every  trial  was 
alike.  We  even  went  to  the  extent  of  working  alternate  wet  and 
dry  for  several  plates,  and  also  left  uncovered  our  developing  dish, 
containing  an  under-exposed  plate  treated  with  a  good  dose  of 
ammonia,  while  we  prepared  and  developed 'a  wet  plate;  and  still 
no  fog.  We  now,  when  testing  dry  plates  against  wet  to  obtain 
their  relative  sensitiveness,  never  take  the  slightest  precautions 
against  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  and  we  never  meet  with  a  fogged 
plate. 

It  is  possible  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  to  offer  an  easy  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  failure  to  fog  by  ammoniacal  fumes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  becomes  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  dark  room  during  the  development  of  wet 
plates,  and  that  of  itself  would  almost  be  a  corrective  ;  and  again, 
the  vapour  of  ammonia  is  so  penetrating  to  the  olfactory  nerves 
that  we  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  almost  infinitely  minute 
quantities,  and  the  actual  amount  of  the  gas  in  contact  with  the  film 
is  too  small  to  neutralise  the  acid  present  upon  the  plate  from  the 
bath  and  through  the  action  of  the  iodine  of  the  collodion.  No  doubt 
a  limit  could  be  reached,  as  in  the  experience  recorded ;  but  in  a 
room  of  average  size,  with  a  sufficient  regard  paid  to  ventilation,  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  attaining  it,  so  that  practically  we  may  say 
that  there  is  no  danger  to  perfection  of  workmanship  in  working  wet 
or  dry  plates  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  dark  room. 

We  trust  the  publication  of  our  experience  may  give  a  further 
impetus  to  experimental  work  with  dry  plates  by  those  whose  mastery 
of  wet  collodion  has  brought  them  fame  and  wealth. 


A  WASHING  APPARATUS  FOR  SILVER  PRINTS. 

As,  according  to  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  there  is  a  probability 
of  something  new  in  washing  boxes,  I  ljave  takefi  the  liberty  of 
sending  a  sketch  of  one  I  have  had  in  use  say  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  or  as  far  back  as  the  “  mechanical  tilting  ”  age.  It  was  in 
trying  to  make  one  of  that  class  that  I  found  out  that  tilting  was 
quite  unnecessary  and  stumbled  into  this  one,  which,  I  think,  is 
everything  that  can  be  desired;  for  it  will  wash  thoroughly  a  very 
large  number  of  prints  according  to  size — say  up  to  200  cartes — with 
no  other  trqjible  than  laying  them  on  and  taking  off  the  trays  and 
setting  the  tap  going. 

I  had  better  say  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  showed  me  the  proof-sheet 
of  an  article  about  to  be  inserted  in  the  Almanac  describing  a 
similar  one ;  but  in  hia  there  is  a  space  at  one  end  of  the  box  which 
I  consider  unnecessary,  and  he  uses  strips  of  cane,  which  I  think 


unadvisahle,  because  they  are  liable  to  cut  the  prints  on  the  slightest 
motion  in  the  water.  The  diagrams  thoroughly  explain  themselves, 
but  I  will  give  a  few  particulars. 

My  large  box  (for  I  have  two)  measures  inside  14  X  14  X  12 
deep,  and  I  have  about  twenty  trays  made  of  rough  slips  of  wood  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  bv  one  inch  broad,  something  like  a  school 


slate,  but  where  the  slate  would  be  I  have  tape  carried  across  to 
hold  the  priuts.  These  are,  after  filling,  dropped  into  the  box  and, 
when  the  last  is  in,  pegged  down  by  a  stick  rather  longer  than 
the  diameter  of  the  box.  The  water  may  be  turned  on  direct  from 


the  tap,  or,  if  the  tap  be  too  low,  an  india-rubber  pipe  may  be  used, 
as  in  the  diagram.  I  have  two  syphons — one  going  nearly  to  the  top 
for  a  large  batch ;  the  other  only  half-way  for  a  small  batch.  When 
the  larger  one  is  in  use  the  small  one  is  corked  up. 

The  inside  measurement  of  the  lead  pipes  is  half  an  inch,  and 
it  is  astonishing  what  a  small  flow  of  water  from  the  pipe  will  keep 
the  syphon  working.  There  is  almost  a  total  change  of  water  every 
ten  minutes.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  water  run  fast  or  slow. 
As  to  the  frequency  of  the  change,  more  water  might  pass  through 
in  a  given  time,  but  what  is  gained  in  filling  is  lost  in  emptying.  I 
suppose  the  change  would  be  made  much  more  rapidly  if  the 
diameter  of  the  pipes  were  increased,  or  if  they  were  made  longer  in 
the  falling  column  by  raising  the  height  of  the  stand. 

My  trays  are,  of  course,  fourteen  inches  square,  and  were  made 
that  size  to  hold  a  10  X  12  print  either  way,  that  being  the  largest 
I  take.  They  are  equally  useful  for  smaller  sizes. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  box  over  any  that  I  have  seen  is  that, 
while  the  prints  are  almost  motionless  in  the  water,  they  are  well 
washed  top  and  bottom  at  each  change  of  water.  When  filling  they 
gradually  rise  to  the  next  tray  (quarter  of  an  inch)  and  the  bottom 
is  rinsed.  When  emptying  they  fall  down  again,  and  the  top  has  the 
advantage.  I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  explained  the  apparatus. 

I  think  my  boxes  did  not  cost  me  more  than  ten  or  twelve  shillings 
each,  but  I  did  most  of  the  work  myself.  Commercially  they  ought 
to  be  sold  at  a  pound  each,  or  very  little  more. 

William  Blakeley. 
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GENERAL  JOTTINGS. 

Lighting. — It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  directions  on  paper  for  light¬ 
ing  so  as  to  be  comprehended;  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  as  regards 
the  light,  that  always,  wherever  the  light  comes,  suspend  a  curtain, 
so  that  you  may  have  power  to  shut  it  out  at  will.  Most  studios 
are  lighted  with  a  top  and  side  light,  and  have  two  thicknesses 
of  curtains  along  the  top  and  side.  Having  seated  the  sitter, 
examine  the  aspect  of  the  light  through  the  focussing-glass.  It 
is  easier  to  detect  it  that  way.  If  you  think  there  is  not  sufficient 
light,  or  that  it  looks  too  bold  and  does  not  render  enough  half-tone, 
the  remedy  for  the  former  is  to  endeavour  to  get  it  with  the 
top  light;  for  the  latter,  close  up  the  side  light.  A  side  light 
should  be  very  sparingly  used  for  grown-up  sitters.  For  babies  it 

is,  of  course,  advisable  to  get  all  the  light  you  conveniently  can.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  when  one  is  learning  the  art  of  lighting,  to  begin  with 
as  small  a  quantity  of  light  as  possible.  By  such  means  the  effect 
is  more  readily  seen. 

Weak  Negatives. — When  a  negative  is  thin — that  is  to  say,  with 
all  the  detail  there  but  with  no  part  at  all  dense — it  must  be  carefully 
intensified  to  bring  it  up  to  its  full  vigour;  but  when  the  negative  is 
dense  enough — that  is  to  say,  the  face  of  the  sitter  sufficiently  black — 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  detail  in  the  shadows,  it  must  not  be 
intensified  to  bring  the  lost  detail  out,  because  it  will  not  come.  The 
way  to  manage  a  negative  of  this  description  is  to  paste  the  edges  of 
it  and  put  a  piece  of  very  fine  tissue  paper  on  the  back,  and  with  a 
leather  stump  and  some  black  lead  go  over  the  parts  that  are  in 
shadow  and  endeavour  to  touch  in  the  detail.  This  plan  also  may 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  put  in  skies  in  landscape  negatives.  When 
the  negative  is  very  weak  the  paper  may  be  put  over  the  front  like¬ 
wise,  and  shadows  touched  from  that  side  as  well  as  the  back.  The 
retouching,  indeed,  might  be  done  on  the  paper  ;  but,  in  such  a  case, 
the  paper  must  be  perfectly  dry  when  the  pencil  touches  it,  and 
perfectly  dry  when  it  is  printed,  or  the  retouching  marks  will  come 
in  the  .wrong  places.  If  the  negative  be  dense  in  the  face  and  hands 
as  well  as  weak  in  the  shadows,  the  tissue  paper  at  the  back  (and  if 
on  the  front  at  the  front  too)  may;ibe  cut  away  from  the  face  and 
hands,  so  that  they  print  quicker.  Again:  when  the  background  is 
too  dark  it  may  be  made  lighter  by  pasting  two  thicknesses  of  fiue 
tissue  paper  on  the  back  of  the  negative  and  cutting  away  that 
portion  which  covers  the  figure.  If  more  than  two  thicknesses  are 
added  the  background  looks  too  rough. 

Intensifying . — Just  a  word  or  two  is  necessary  on  this  subject  to 
complete  the  observations  on  the  above.  The  first  style  of  negative 
spoken  of — that  with  all  the  detail  in— should  be  intensified  with 
citric  acid,  iron,  and  only  a  little  silver.  It  is  very  seldom,  with 
proper  manipulation,  that  negatives  come  up  sufficiently  dense.  The 
density  of  a  negative  is  an  important  consideration  as  regards  a 
perfect  print.  The  rule  is  that  the  highest  light  should  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  blackness,  when  the  negative  is  held  up  and  looked  through,  to 
exclude  all  the  light  in  the  printing.  This,  like  many  other  rules, 
has  its  exceptions.  With  a  thin  negative,  clear  in  its  shades,  and 
with  plenty  of  half-tone,  such  a  course  would  be  sure  to  prevent  the 
half-tone  showing  in  the  printing.  With  a  thin  negative,  clear  in  its 
shades  and  with  all  the  half-tone  in  the  face  of  the  sitter,  no  part 
should  be  opaque.  The  best  intensifier  is  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver — 
usual  formula. 

Retouching . — This  process  is  a  very  delicate  one,  but  it  has 
become  such  a  necessary  part  of  the  photographer’s  art  that  the 
operator  who  did  not  retouch  his  negatives  would  be  literally  “no¬ 
where”  in  his  profession.  The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  get  a 
retouching  desk.  This  article  need  put  the  tyro  to  very  little 
expense.  A  carpenter,  if  you  give  him  the  design,  will  put  one 
together  for  two  or  three  shillings.  A  piece  of  ground  glass,  a  frame 
that  will  stand  upon  a  table  to  fix  it  in,  a  small  mirror  to  act  as 
a  reflector  at  the  back  of  the  glass,  and  the  light  from  the  window 
are  all  that  is  needed.  This  direction  is,  I  know,  rather  vague; 
but  any  photographer  would  willingly  show  his,  and  then  one  could 
be  easily  constructed.  Having  got  a  retouching-desk,  place  the 
negative  on  the  ground  glass;  next  carefully  screen  all  the  ground 
glass  and  the  negative  except  the  face.  This  can  easily  be  done  by 
using  a  large  piece  of  brown  paper  with  an  aperture  in  it  through 
which  to  see  the  head.  To  commence  with,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
negative  of  a  sitter  who  is  very  much  freckled.  Now,  if  looked  at 
carefully  through  the  hole  in  the  paper  it  will  be  perceived  that 
most  of  the  marks  in  the  face  are  nearly  transparent  pinholes. 
These  little  pinholes  must,  instead  of  being  “spotted”  out  with 
colour,  be  filled  up  with  a  HB  pencil.  Every  one  of  these  spots 
should  be  filled  up  separately,  and  the  pencil  must  never  travel  over 

it.  They  should  be  sufficiently  stopped  out,  so  that  they  are  “  brought 
up,”  so  to  spook,  to  the  density  of  the  other  parts  of  the  face.  This 


can  easily  be  accomplished  with  patience.  Retouching  cun  never  be 
hurried  or  slurred  over.  After  all  these  transparent  spots  are  re¬ 
moved  look  at  the  work  with  your  head  rather  away  from  it.  It  will 
then  be  perceived  that  though  the  spots  are  removed  there  are 
marks  of  a  larger  size  and  considerably  less  transparency,  which 
contribute  to  give  the  face  an  uneven  appearance.  These  marks  are 
generally  produced  by  a  varied  colour  on  the  cheeks  of  the  sitter — 
perhaps  a  yellow  patch — and  as  such  must  by  no  means  be  con¬ 
founded  with  either  bones  or  muscles.  They  are  removed  by  very 
lightly  crossing  and  recrossing  them  with  the  pencil.  Doing  a  plain 
print  off  the  negative  first  is  a  very  good  guide  for  a  beginner. 

Charles  King. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year  it  is  usual,  mentally  if  not 
otherwise,  to  “  take  stock  ”  of  the  old  one,  to  sum  up  its  various 
events,  and  to  strike  a  balance,  favourable  or  the  opposite,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  decide.  Poor  1879,  judging  from  general  opinions 
freely  expressed,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  many  friends — 
amongst  photographers  at  least;  for  with  a  surprising  unanimity  of 
opinion  everyone  condemns  it  as-  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  un¬ 
profitable  year  known  for  a  long  while.  I  am  not  so  certain  that 
public  opinion  in  this  instance  is  correct.  Trade  generally  has  been 
bad  ;  the  weather  also  extremely  bad;  and  yet — well,  the  majority  of 
us  have  pulled  through,  and  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  one 
another  on  having  done  so,  for  “  thiugs  might  have  been  far  worse.’’ 
In  welcoming  the  New  Year,  then,  I  put  in  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
Old,  and  ask  photographers  to  consider  whether  he  has  been  as  “  bad 
as  he  is  painted.” 

*  *  * 

At  “this  festive  season” — as  we  in  pursuance  of  ancient  custom 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  it,  though  festivity  has  been  particularly 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  lately — we  don’t  expect  to  find  a  great 
amount  of  interesting  matter  stirring  in  things  photographic.  My 
review  of  the  last  month’s  journals  has  supplied  me  with  very  few 
subjects  upon  which  to  discourse.  Even  gelatine  plates  don’t  seem 
to  have  been  doing  much  during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks, 
though,  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  this  should  have  been  their 
harvest  time.  I  suppose,  however,  the  line  must  be  drawn  some¬ 
where,  and  with  such  a  light  as  we  had  in  and  around  the  metro¬ 
polis  on  Christmas  Day  (and  on  a  few  other  days  lately)  even 
gelatine  plates  of  the  most  rapid  description  are  unable  to  cope. 
Those  who  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  “  safe  ”  light  by  which  to 
prepare  and  develope  their  plates  would  have  found  a  solution  of  the 
problem  on  the  25th  ultimo  (in  London  at  least),  for  plates  might 
have  been  coated  safely  in  the  open  street — I  had  nearly  said 
“ in  broad  daylight!'' 

*  *  * 

While  on  the  subject  of  light  I  notice  that  the  question  of  acti- 
nometers  and  actinometry  has  once  more  been  raised.  The  im¬ 
pression  left  on  my  own  miud  by  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s 
paper,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared,  is  one  of  disappointment — not  at 
any  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  that  paper  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  subject  fully  before  his  hearers  or  readers,  but  simply 
because  the  difficulty  of  accurately  measuring  the  chemical  power 
of  light  appears  to  be  far  greater  than  I  at  one  time  supposed. 
According  to  Mr.  Warnerke,  every  form  of  actinometer  or  photo¬ 
meter  so  far  brought  forward  is  liable  to  certain  irregularities  and 
inaccuracies  which  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  guard  against  or  pre¬ 
vent.  I,  for  one,  await  anxiously  the  description  of  the  new  instru¬ 
ments  to  be  brought  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  “  parent  ”  society, 
but  it  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  they  will  prove  perfect. 

7^  vfc 

With  regard  to  actinometry  as  applied  to  landscape  work :  some  of 
those  who  have  written,  and  many  who  I  have  heard  speak,  on  the 
subject  appear  to  believe  that,  given  a  means  of  correctly  estimating 
the  value  of  the  light  at  any  stated  time,  the  calculation  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  follows  as  a  mere  rule-of-three  sum,  or  as  something  even 
simpler  than  that.  My  own  view  of  the  matter  does  not  coincide 
with  this,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  even  when  the  working  value  of 
the  light  is  known  the  most  important  part  of  the  question  still 
remains  to  be  solved,  viz.,  the  working  value  of  the  subject — that  is  to 
say,  its  relative  power  of  impressing  the  sensitive  plate.  Not  only 
that,  the  same  subject  or  picture  may  consist  of  different  parts 
possessing  widely-different  powers  of  impression,  but  all  of  which 
have  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  one  plate.  What  actinometer,  I  may 
ask,  will  discriminate  between  those  different  parts,  or  enable  the 
plate  to  render  in  due  proportion  the  various  grades  of  the  picture  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  some  little  strain  will  still  continue  upon 
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the  photographer’s  brain  in  the  matter  of  “  calculating  ”  exposures 
even  after  a  reliable  actinometer  has  been  discovered. 

*  *  * 

I  see  that  Dr.  Nicol  has  been  stirring  up  photographers  to  prepare 
their  own  gelatine  plates  rather  than  purchase  them.  Certainly  the 
picture  he  draws  is  a  very  pretty  one ;  for  who  would  pay  £4=  10s. 
for  a  gross  of  plates  that  he  could  prepare  himself  for  something 
under  one  quarter  the  amount?  I  do  not  for  one  moment  question 
the  figures,  so  far  as  they  go;  but  they  do  not  include  any  allowance 
for  time  and  trouble  expended  nor  for  plant  laid  down,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  complete  upheaval  of  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  studio  which  would  be  necessitated  by  the  establishment 
of  such  a  system  of  preparing  plates.  Then,  again,  if  a  special 
“  staff”  (even  supposing  it  only  consisted  of  one)  were  kept  for  plate¬ 
preparing  purposes,  such  staff,  even  in  a  large  establishment,  would 
be  unemployed  half  its  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  assistant 
operator,  after  a  day’s  work  in  the  dark  room,  has  to  “  scamp  ”  the 
toning  and  fixing  of  prints  in  order  to  get  through  the  emulsion¬ 
preparing  and  plate-coating  for  next  day,  I  fear  the  individual  cost 
of  negatives  produced  in  that  establishment  will  far  exceed  those 
obtained  upon  commercial  plates.  Besides,  Dr.  Nicol,  men  who  can 
prepare  gelatine  emulsion  and  coat  plates  intelligently  are  at  a 
premium  just  now,  as  I  know  from  my  own  experience. 

*  *  * 

Still  on  the  same  string.  I  have  heard  numerous  grumblers  com¬ 
plain  of  the  high  price  of  gelatine  plates  at  the  present  time,  and  it 
has  been  freely  prognosticated  that  ere  long  prices  will  be  reduced  to 
one-half,  &c.  If  some  of  the  loudest  grumblers  will  put  their  heads 
together  and  go  in  for  a  little  calculation,  I  dont  think  they  will  find 
existing  prices  exorbitant.  It  does  not  follow  because  gelatine 
emulsion  can  be  prepared  at  (say)  three  shillings  per  pint  that  the 
gain  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Nicol  is  secured,  even  in  the  case  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  preparing  plates  merely  for  his  own  use  ;  but 
take  the  case  of  a  commercial  manufacturer  of  plates,  and  calculate 
how  many  extra  expenses  there  are  which  the  private  individual  need 
not  incur,  such  as  advertising,  packing,  printing  labels  and  developing 
instructions,  postage,  carriage,  &c.  The  gilt  is  nearly  rubbed  off  the 
ginger-bread  at  the  finish,  even  under  present  “ exorbitant”  prices. 

*  *  * 

I  always  like  to  see  novelties,  and  I  find,  though  I  have  not  seen 
the  arrangement  at  work,  that  a  firm  in  Baker-street  are  using 
ordinary  gas  light  for  portraiture.  If  this  be  a  practical  success— 
as  I  presume  the  fact  that  it  is  used  proves— it  must  have  been 
a  great  boon  to  those  who  have  been  using  it  during  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks.  Argus. 


HELIO GRAPH Y,  OR  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  PRINTING 

PRESS. 

[A.  communication  to  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,] 

The  Secretary  having  desired  me  to  describe  to  the  members  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  how  photographs  in  printing  ink  are  made,  before 
doing  so  permit  me  to  read  from  an  article  prepared  by  me  a  short 
time  since  for  one  of  our  journals — The  Photographic  Rays  of  Light. 

In  1790  Alois  Senefelder,  of  Munich,  a  musician  and  composer, 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  pieces  of  slate  of  lime  stone  on  which  to 
arrange  his  compositions  before  putting  them  on  paper. 

While  so  eugaged  he  wrote  with  pencil,  on  a  piece  of  this  stone,  a 
^memorandum  for  his  mother.  Accidentally  it  fell  into  a  vessel  con- 
aining  greasy  water;  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  that  every  letter 
had  become  coated  with  grease  contained  in  the  water,  and  without 
affecting  the  other  parts  of  the  stone.  This  simple  accident  led  him 
to  the  discovery  of  lithography,  and  little  did  he  dream  at  that  time 
of  the  marvellous  results  now  obtained  through  the  means  of  his 
invention,  or  that  a  chemically-prepared  surface  would  be  discovered 
on  which,  by  the  action  of  light,  natural  objects,  portraits,  and  works 
of  design  and  construction  would  be  drawn,  which,  when  placed  in 
the  printing  press,  would  yield,  by  a  process  of  printing  strictly  ana¬ 
logous  to  his  own,  copies  of  such  objects  in  permanent  pigments. 

In  1839  Mungo  Ponton,  of  England,  discovered  that,  when  paper 
coated  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  after  drying 
was  exposed  to  light  under  a  drawing,  it  received  an  image  of  a  brown 
colour,  to  preserve  which  it  was  only  necessary  to  wash  the  paper  in 
water  to  remove  the  bichromate  not  acted  upon  by  the  light.  This,  as 
far  as  known,  is  the  first  instance  of  a  picture  having  been  produced 
by  the  action  of  light  on  a  body  impregnated  with  a  bichromate  salt. 

In  1854  Paul  Pretsch  made  known  his  discovery  that  a  film  of 
gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potassium,  after  exposure  under  a  draw¬ 
ing  or  other  design  to  light,  and  after  damping  with  water,  would 
receive  ink  from  a  roller  passed  over  its  surface  where  the  light  had 


acted  upon  it,  and  refuse  it  where  the  light  had  not  acted,  owing  to 
those  parts  having  absorbed  water,  thus  producing  a  printing  surface 
strictly  analogous  to  the  drawing  made  by  Senefelder  on  the  litho¬ 
graphic  stone  ;  but  Pretsch  only  used  those  inkable  images  to  obtain 
a  transfer  to  be  laid  down  on  stone  to  be  printed  from. 

In  1855  Louis  Poitevin  made  further  advance  in  the  use  of  a  bichro- 
matised  gelatine  film  by  producing  pictures  in  half-tone,  but  nothing 
of  a  really  practical  nature  was  accomplished  by  him  at  that  time,  as 
the  films  would  bear  but  a  few  impressions  to  be  taken  from  them. 

In  1865  Tessie  du  Motay,  of  Metz,  France,  made  still  further  pro¬ 
gress  in  half-tone  printing  from  a  gelatine  surface,  making  use  of 
copper  plates  as  a  support  for  the  gelatine  film,  and  from  which 
seventy  to  eighty  impressions  could  be  obtained.  The  results  were 
considered  so  good  at  that  time  that  soon  other  experimenters  took 
up  the  subject.  Notably  to  Albert,  and  Obernetter,  of  Munich  ; 
Rye,  of  Denmark ;  Gemoser,  of  Berlin ;  Despaquis,  of  Paris ;  and 
Edwards,  of  London,  is  due  great  credit  for  the  perfection  to  which 
heliography— light-drawing  on  a  bichromatised  gelatine  surface— 
has  been  brought. 

Before  describing  the  making  of  and  printing  from  a  heliograph 
plate,  I  will  briefly  explain  the  similarity  between  a  drawing  by  hand 
on  a  lithograph  stone  and  a  drawing  by  light  on  a  bichromatised 
gelatine  film. 

To  produce  a  design  upon  stone  the  artist  makes  use  of  a  crayon 
or  ink  composed  of  materials  of  a  fatty  nature,  on  completion  of 
which,  if  the  stone  is  sponged  with  water,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
water  recedes  from  that  portion  covered  by  the  design,  but  is  readily 
absorbed  by  the  stone  outside  of  the  design.  On  passing  over  it  a  roller 
charged  with  lithographic  ink  it  will  be  seen  to  deposit  on  the  drawing, 
but  not  on  that  part  of  the  stone  yet  moist  from  the  water,  the  greasy 
nature  of  the  drawing  attracting  the  ink  while  the  water  repels  it. 

If  a  bichromatised  gelatine  film  be  exposed  to  light  under  a  nega¬ 
tive  the  result  will  be  an  image  or  drawing  of  a  brown  colour  ;  on 
placing  the  plate  supporting  this  film  in  water  it  will  be  seen  that 
where  the  light  has  had  full  action  so  as  to  reduce  all  the  bichromate 
it  refuses  to  absorb  water,  and  where  the  light  has  not  acted  it  absorbs 
water  freely  and  swells  up.  On  blottiug  off  the  surplus  water,  and 
passing  over  it  a  roller  charged  with  lithographic  ink,  it  will  be  seen 
to  deposit  on  the  parts  acted  on  by  light,  but  refuses  to  deposit  on  the 
parts  that  have  absorbed  water,  thus  establishing  the  relation  analo¬ 
gous  to  a  drawing  on  stone  as  regards  its  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
greasy  ink  when  in  a  moist  condition.  This  is  the  relation  produced 
by  Pretscli’s  discovery  in  1854,  who,  like  Senefelder,  never  dreamt  of 
the  wonderful  results  now  being  daily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
the  camera  and  printing  press.  The  drawing  produced  by  light,  first 
through  the  aid  of  the  camera  and  then  by  the  negative  thus  obtained 
on  the  bichromatised  gelatine  plate,  has  a  far  greater  intrinsic 
value  than  a  drawing  produced  by  the  hand  of  man,  be  it  ever  so 
skilfully  executed;  for  what  can  exceed  the  faithfulness  with  which 
photography  pictures  everything  placed  before  the  camera?  Is  not 
the  drawing  executed  by  Nature’s  self? 

Heliography — “sun-drawing” — then,  is  a  process  by  which  a 
picture  is  produced  by  light  on  a  chemically-prepared  surface,  from 
which,  by  mechanical  means,  prints  in  permanent  ink  can  be  produced 
with  a  celerity  and  cheapness,  delicacy  of  texture,  exquisite  grada¬ 
tion,  and  faithful  rendering  of  detail  that,  when  limited  numbers  are 
required,  will  give  heliographic  productions  the  preference  over 
other  processes  of  the  sister  arts. 

I  will  now  describe  to  you  how  the  gelatine  printing  surface  is 
produced.  The  support  for  the  gelatine  may  be  of  zinc,  copper,  stone, 
or  glass  ;  the  latter,  being  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  is  most  generally 
used.  To  secure  the  gelatine  film  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
large  number  of  impressions  being  pulled,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
first  coat  the  glass  with  a  thin  substratum  of  gelatine,  albumen  and 
bichromate  of  potassium,  albumen  and  bichromate,  or  albumen  and 
silicate  of  soda.  One  or  other  of  these  preparations  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  a  good  printing  plate.  All  are  patented,  and  the 
patents  for  these  and  other  improvements  are  owned  by  a  company 
in  New  York  known  as  the  Artotvpe  Company,  who  grant  licenses 
for  working  them.  I  hold  the  exclusive  right  for  photomechanical 
printing  for  Philadelphia  and  twenty-five  miles  radius. 

If  one  of  the  first  two  formulse  for  a  first  or  cement  coating  is 
used,  the  plate  after  drying  is  placed,  face  down,  on  a  board  covered 
with  a  black  cloth  or  velvet,  and  the  light  allowed  to  act  through  the 
glass  for  a  time  sufficient  to  cause  that  side  of  the  coating  next  the 
glass  to  have  become  insoluble.  It  is  then  carefully  coated  with  a 
solution  of  fine  gelatine,  containing  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  placed  in  the  drying-box — 
which  is  a  rectangular  one,  having  cross  bars,  supplied  with  screws, 
on  which  the  glass  plates  have  previously  been  brought  to  an 
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accurate  level — and  dried  at  a  temperature  varying  from  110°  to  130° 
Fahr.  When  dry  the  plate  ia  ready  for  exposure  under  a  negative. 
The  usual  printing-frame  used  by  photographers  is  made  use  of,  but 
as  we  cannot  examine  the  progress  of  the  light’s  action  as  in  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  the  back  of  the  printing-frame  is  dispensed  with,  the 
plate  being  held  in  close  contact  with  the  negative  by  wedges  placed 
under  the  cross  bars,  and  we  examine  the  progress  of  printing  through 
the  back  of  the  plate.  When  all  the  detail  of  the  image  is  visible 
the  plate  is  removed  from  the  printing-frame  and  placed  in  cold 
water,  which  dissolves  out  the  bichromate  not  reduced  by  light. 

When  sufficiently  freed  of  the  now  useless  bichromate  it  is  allowed 
to  dry.  Before  putting  it  on  the  press  the  plate  is  placed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  pan  of  water.  It  is  then  freed  from  water  on  the  back, 
placed  on  the  bed  of  a  lithograph  press,  the  surface  carefully  sponged, 
and  dried  with  a  soft  cloth  or  other  means.  At  this  stage  a  faint  image 
only  is  visible,  and  on  passing  over  it  a  roller  charged  with  a  stiff 
ink  those  parts  answering  to  the  transparent  parts  in  the  negative 
will  take  ink  with  considerable  freedom,  while  those  parts  answering 
to  the  half-shades  will  take  much  less,  and  where  no  light  has  acted 
will  refuse  ink  entirely,  from  the  film  having  so  freely  in  those  parts 
absorbed  water.  The  printer  now  takes  a  roller  similar  in  composi¬ 
tion  to  those  used  in  type  printing  and  charges  it  with  the  same  or  a 
coloured  ink,  but  reduced  in  stiffness  with  oil  or  thin  varnish,  and 
with  very  little  on  the  roller.  Passing  this  roller  over  the  plate  it 
continues  the  inking  up  of  the  image  until  the  faintest  detail  is  made 
visible.  A  mask  of  paper  having  an  opening  of  the  size  of  the 
subject  on  the  plate  is  laid  over  it,  a  piece  of  fine  paper  laid  on,  the 
tympan  lowered,  and  with  a  light  pressure  pulled  through  the  press, 
when,  if  all  the  conditions  have  been  properly  carried  out,  a  print 
possessing  all  the  delicacy  of  a  fine  photograph,  but  in  a  pigment  as 
durable  as  that  of  the  engravings  of  old  and  with  all  the  minuteness 
of  detail  and  delicacy  of  light  and  shade  that  photography  so  faith¬ 
fully  gives  us,  will  be  obtained. 

Heliographic  printing  is  applicable  to  any  kind  of  subject  that 
can  be  photographed,  and  for  publishers  and  manufacturers  offers 
the  best  means  of  producing  portraits,  landscapes,  machinery,  and  all 
kinds  of  manufactures,  reproduction  of  engravings,  paintings,  and 
original  drawings,  old  manuscripts,  &c.,  and  for  illustrating  art  and 
manufacturers’  catalogues. 

Artotypes  are  executed  in  any  of  the  permanent  printers’  inks,  and 
at  much  less  cost  than  photographs.  To  produce  the  best  results 
special  negatives  are  required  to  produce  the  printing  plate,  and  care 
and  skill  is  required  of  the  printer.  The  artotype  specimens  exhibited 
before  you  tonight  will,  I  think,  convey  some  idea  of  the  practical 
application  of  heliography.  John  Carbutt. 


ON  ACTINOMETERS.* 

In  every  experiment  the  intensity  of  the  electrical  current  was 
variable,  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  sensitive  compound. 

fig.  s. 


With  OroniiUe  oi  silver  decrease  of  intensity  is  more  irregular  than 
with  the  chloride.  Iodide  of  silver,  not  being  blackened  by  light, 
giveg  rise  to  an  electrical  current  almost  as  intense  as  that  due  to  the 
*  Continued  from  vol.  xxvi.,  page  619, 


chloride,  but  it  is  not  so  regular.  After  many  more  experiments, 
M.  Becquerel  has  definitely  given  to  his  actinometer  the  shape  re¬ 
presented  in  the  diagram.  A  glass  rectangular  vessel  A  B  is  enclosed 
in  the  blackened  inside  box,  M  M',  having  the  posterior  vertical  side 
provided  with  a  micrometrical  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  a  slide  can 
be  opened  admitting  the  light  to  the  apparatus.  Two  metal  plates, 
L  L',  of  pure  silver,  are  suspended  by  the  aid  of  brass  pillars  and  arms, 
and  are  in  connection  with  the  galvanometer.  The  glass  vessel  is  filled 
with  acidulated  water,  to  render  it  a  good  conductor  of  electricity, 
and  the  plates  are  covered  galvanically  with  the  sensitive  substances  - 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver.  When  the  desired  coating 
of  haloid  silver  is  obtained  the  plates  are  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  from  150°  to  200°  C. ,  till  they  become  of  rosy  tint.  Plate  L  will 
prevent  the  light  striking  plate  L',  but  an  opaque  partition  could 
be  used.  This  actinometer  is  very  delicate,  and  it  is  advisable  to  have 
only  a  very  small  opening  in  the  side.  The  light  of  a  candle  at  the 
distance  of  one  decimeter  produces  a  deviation  of  12°  to  13°.  Very 
important  results  were  obtained  by  M.  Becquerel  when  this  electro¬ 
chemical  action  on  various  salts  of  silver  by  the  rays  of  different 
refrangibility  was  determined.  It  was  found  that  maximum  of  action 
varies  with  the  salt  used.  When  iodide  of  silver  was  exposed  to  light 
previously  it  gave  two  maxima  and  one  minimum,  as  represented  on  the 


FIG.  4. 


diagram.  On  the  diagram  the  initial  letters  ABC  indicate  the  black 
lines  of  the  spectrum.  The  curve  a  m  H represents  the  luminous  intensity 
of  the  spectrum.  A  n  H,  the  electric  intensity  with  subchloride  of  silver. 
A  n  cl  z  P,  the  electric  intensity  of  silver  iodide,  previously  exposed  to 
light.  F z  P,  when  iodide  of  silver  was  not  previously  exposed  to  light. 

Recently,  Mr.  Lermantoff,  from  St.  Petersburgh  University,  made  an 
extensive  series  of  interesting  experiments  with  this  actinometer;  but 
the  result  of  his  very  careful  investigations,  which  testify  to  the 
correctness  of  M.  Becquerel’s  results,  does  not  add  anything  that  can 
recommend  this  instrument  for  daily  use  in  the  photographic  studio, 
since  the  manipulations  with  this  instrument  are  too  delicate.  By 
examining  the  curves  of  the  last  diagram  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
electric  intensity  under  the  action  of  rays  of  various  refrangibility  differs 
from  the  sensitiveness  of  the  substances  generally  used  in  photography. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury  Photometer. — In  the  year  1815  M.  Becquerel 
and  also  Mr.  Planch^  studied  the  action  of  light  on  the  mixture  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  (saturated  solutions  in 
equal  proportions).  This  liquid  is  preserved  without  change  in  the 
dark,  but  exposed  to  light  it  becomes  turbid,  with  a  development  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  precipitate  formed  was  found  to  be  proto-chloride  of 
mercury.  This  reaction  is  chemically  expressed  thus — 

2Hg  Cl  +  NH*0  —  Hg2Cl  +  NEUC1  +  2C03, 
or  bichloride  of  mercury  +  ammonia  oxalate  =  protochloride  of  mercury 
+  chloride  of  ammonia  +  carbonic  acid. 

The  action  of  light  can  be  estimated  either  by  the  quantity  of  the  gas 
evolved  or  by  the  quantity  of  precipitate  formed.  Ed.  Becquerel  em¬ 
ployed  the  last  means,  and  to  avoid  the  evolution  of  gas  he  improved  the 


formula,  thus  — 

Water . , .  100 

Bichloride  of  mercury .  6*5 

Oxalic  acid  . . . . .  12 -5 


In  this  case  2HgCl  is  partly  decomposed.  Protochloride  of  mercury  is 
precipitated.  The  hydrochloric  acid  liberated  forms,  with  hydrogen  of 
the  water,  hydrochloric  acid.  Oxygen,  acting  on  the  oxalic  acid, 
transforms  it  into  carbonic  acid. 

M.  Marchand  introduced  another  alteration  in  the  formula — 


Water .  100 

Bichloride  of  mercury .  6  "5 

Oxalic  acid  .  1 5  *8 


The  chemical  formula  will  be- 


2HgCl  +  C2033H0  =  Hg2Cl  +  2C02  +  HC1  +  2H. 

This  photometer  has,  however,  a  very  great  drawback  in  the  fact 
that  chemical  action  decreases  steadily  when  it  is  in  action,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  record  of  experiments  : — Four  identical  apparatus 
were  prepared,  and  the  first  was  exposed  from  the  beginning  to  the  eml 
of  the  experiment ;  the  others  were  subsequently  introduced — 

TTn-nrs  of  TiVnrxnire  Photometers  ex-  Photometers  with 

Hours  of  exposure.  posed  all  the  time.  fresh  liquid. 

From  10  to  11 .  0.193  . 0'566 

From  11  to  12 .  0T72  .  0  763 

From  1  to  2 .  0-111  . 0723 

From  2  to  4 .  0  061  . 0*554 
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M.  Becquerel,  comparing  the  sensitiveness  of  this  photometer  to  the 
coloured  rays,  found  that  it  corresponded  with  that  of  the  chloride  of 
silver. 

Oxalate  of  Iron  Actinometer. — This  actinometer  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  ferric  oxalate  is  transformed  into  ferrous  oxalate  by  the 
action  of  light  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

It  was  Dr.  Draper  who  first  observed  that  solution  of  ferric  oxalate  in 
darkness  remains  for  any  length  of  time  unaltered,  but  as  soon  as 
exposed  to  the  action  of  sunshine  “  actually  hisses,  through  the  escape 
of  gas,”  which  is  carbonic  acid,  whilst  a  lemon-yellow  oxalate  is  pre¬ 
cipitated. 

This  precipitate  is  the  great  drawback  of  these  photometers,  as  the 
sides  of  the  bottle  become  covered  with  it,  and  the  light  is  thereby 
obstructed. 

Dr.  Draper  mixed  chloride  of  gold  with  ferric  oxalate,  and  when 
exposed  to  light  the  ferrous  oxalate  formed,  which  caused  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  metallic  gold,  which  could  be  afterwards  weighed.  This  system 
is  expensive,  long,  and  delicate, 

M.  Marchand  altered  the  formula,  proposing  to  use  a  mixture  of 
ferric  chloride  and  oxalic  acid  almost  in  equivalent  proportions,  but 
with  a  slight  excess  of  the  iron  salt.  The  chemical  reaction  will  be 
expressed  thus  : — 

Fe  Cl2  +  HO  +  C203 = ClFe  +  HC1  +  2  CO2 
This  liquid  is  perfectly  inert  in  the  dark.  It  is  not  congealed  even  at 
the  temperature  of  8C. 

This  solution,  before  exposure  to  light,  can  be  boiled,  without 
decomposition  ;  but  after  it  is  once  exposed  boiling  may  occasion  what 
might  be  a  dangerous  explosion. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  sensitive  liquid  should  remain  constantly 
clear,  and  this  can  be  attained  by  strictly  following  the  formula 
indicated. 

Excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  undesirable,  because  it  helps  the  production 
of  insoluble  ferrous  oxalate. 

The  solution  must  not  be  too  concentrated,  because  its  action  is  then 
not  regular. 

According  to  M.  Marchand,  the  following  solutions  are  prepared  : — 

(1.)  Oxalic  acid  (96'5  per  cent,  of  pure  acid) . 50  grammes. 

Water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  .  .  . .  1  litre. 

(2. )  Ferric  chloride  at  20°  B,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

In  one  litre  bottle  is  introduced — 

Solution  No.  1  . . . 20  c.c. 

Solution  No.  2  . 10  ,, 

Water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  or  old  solution,  quant,  stiff. 

This  quantity  of  solution  will  act  quite  uniformly  till  260  c.c,  of  gas 
is  evolved ;  even  then  it  is  far  from  being  exhausted. 

For  my  part  I  adopt  the  following  formula  : — 

Ferric  chloride . 60  grammes. 

Oxalic  acid  . 16  ‘5  ,, 

Water  . .60  c.c. 

I  did  not  saturate  it  previously  with  carbonic  acid,  but  began  my 
observations  after  the  apparatus  had  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
action  of  light,  and  when,  consequently,  the  mixture  is  self-saturated 
Avith  carbonic  acid.  As  to  the  amount  of  gas  evolved,  I  followed  the 
limits  indicated  by  M.  Marchand.  * 

The  simplest  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  actinic  intensity  of  the 
light  was  first  introduced  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor — (fig  5).  It  is 

simply  a  bottle  filled  with  sensitive 
liquid,  and  having  the  tube,  a, 
passing  through  the  cork,  and 
almost  reaching  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle.  The  gas  evolved  by 
the  action  of  light  produces 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and,  consequently,  causes 
the  liquid  to  rise  in  the  tube.  But 
this  simple  form  is  not  the  best,  for 
the  following  reason  Carbonic 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  is  very  soluble  in  the  aqueous 
solution  forming  the  sensitive 
liquid  ;  consequently,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  gas  which  is  to  be 
used  to  register  the  action  of  light 
is  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  This 
would  not  be  so  very  objectionable 
if,  after  this  liquid  is  once  satura¬ 
ted,  the  gas  would  remain  so  per¬ 
manently  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  This  solubility  is  widely 
different  at  different  tempera¬ 
tures — different  in  the  dark  and 
in  the  light ;  different  at  various 
barometrical  pressures.  It  follows 
from  this  that  when  the  newly- 
prepared.  liquid  is  exposed  to  light  it  does  not  register  the  action 
of  light  immediately,  because  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  gas  must 
*  Etude  sur  la  Force  Chimique  de  la  Lumiere  du  Soleil. 


FIG.  5. 


be  first  manufactured  for  the  saturation  of  the  liquid.  This  is  the  first 
error. 

Now,  suppose  we  remove  the  photometer  to  the  dark  room,  evolution 
of  gas  is  still  going  on,  because  the  quantity  dissolved  in  the  liquid 
pig.  6.  during  the  exposure  cannot  be 

contained  by  it  in  the  dark,  the 
solubility  being  lessened.  To 
this  must  be  added  other  causes 
besides  difference  of  tempera* 
ture.  I  can  compare  this  action 
to  the  following  illustration  : — 
Suppose  a  sponge,  which  Ave 
may  compare  to  the  sensitive 
liquid.  Let  us  pass  a  stream 
of  water  from  the  tap  on  the 
sponge;  this  is  the  light.  Next, 
suppose  we  put  a  graduated 
measure  under  the  sponge  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  water  coming  from  the  tap. 
Naturally  it  will  take  some  time 
after  the  tap  is  turned  on  before 
any  water  will  come  into  the 
glass  measure,  because  the 
sponge  will  absorb  it.  Like¬ 
wise,  when  we  stop  the  water 
from  the  tap  it  will  still  ooze 
from  the  sponge.  If  we  squeeze 
the  sponge,  or  by  any  other 
means  alter  the  equilibrium  of 

A  is  a  flat  glass  bottle  containing  the  sensitive  EOme  additional 

liquid.  water  will  flow.  Exactly  tLe 

B  is  another  bottle  filled  with  glycerine.  same  happens  with  this  actino- 

C  is  glass  tube  conducting  the  gases  from  the  meter.  The  larger  the  sponge 

Z>  i,gr^,i,X%u°r  *  is  the :  amovmtof 

E  is  an  india-rubber  tube  Avith  clip,  F,  inserted  sensitive  aqueous  liquid,  the 
in  the  bottle  B.  greater  will  be  the  errors 

arising.  This  consideration  decided  me  to  separate  the  motive  part  of 
the  apparatus  from  the  registering,  and  this  form  I  successfully  used  for 
a  period  of  eight  years. 

By  sucking  the  air  through  the  glass  0  the  glycerine  can  be  raised  to 
the  zero  point  on  the  graduated  tube  D.  The  gas  produced  in  the 
generator  A  will  pass  in  bubbles  to  the  tube  D,  displacing  the  glycerine, 
and  the  graduation  of  the  tube  will  give  the  volume  of  gas.  The 
reason  glycerine  is  used  in  this  apparatus  is  that  this  liquid  dissolves 
less  carbonic  acid  than  any  other. 

The  following  is  a  very  interesting  result  obtained  by  M.  Marchand 
in  regard  to  this.  Carbonic  acid  gas  was  collected  over  glycerine  in  the 
glass  receiver : — 

On  the  1st  day  there  was  74  c.c.  of  gas. 


2nd 

J  y 

73 

3rd 

>  J 

73-5 

4th 

5  ) 

74-1 

5th 

5  > 

73 '4 

6th 

y  y 

72-9 

7  th 

y  y 

72- 

8  th 

y  y 

72-4 

9  th 

y  y 

72-4 

On  other  occasions  272‘4  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid,  and  280'2  of  air,  was 
kept  in  two  separate  receivers  over  glycerine  for  over  five  months,  and 
after  this  time  the  volume  of  gas  was  found  to  be  259'6,  and  of  air  278  4, 
showing  clearly  that  glycerine  absorbs  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  gas  or  of  air. 

To  form  a  more  exact  comparison,  I  may  here  state  that  one  hundred 
volumes  of  water  dissolve  about  one  hundred  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
at  the  temperature  of  this  room  (15°  Cent.),  and  175  at  freezing 
point. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  absorptive  power  of  the  sensitive 
liquid,  and  the  following  is  the  result : — 

Through  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  all  the  coloured  rays  pass. 

Through  the  solution  of  ferric  chloride  the  red,  orange,  yelloAV,  green, 
and  very  little  blue  pass. 

Through  the  sensitive  mixture  (as  indicated)  only  red,  orange,  yellow, 
and  green,  but  not  a  trace  of  blue,  pass. 

In  the  form  just  described,  this  actinometer  is  Arery  \Taluable  for 
registering  the  accumulative  action  of  light  in  all  the  processes  re¬ 
quiring  long  exposure.  I  found  it  especially  useful  in  connection  with 
the  asphalte  process.  The- exposure  required  in  this  case  in  this  season 
is  sometimes  as  long  as  six  days;  and  numerous  experiments  satisfied 
me  as  to  the  incalculable  value  and  correctness  of  this  actinometer.  In 
the  model  shown  to  you  the  diameter  of  the  graduated  tube  is  rather 
large.  For  processes  requiring  less  exposure — for  instance,  for  carbon 
printing — a  smaller  diameter  is  used. 

When  still  shorter  exposure  is  to  be  registered,  I  could  pretty  correctly 
judge  of  the  intensity  of  light  by  the  number  of  bubbles  of  gas  that  can 
be  observed  at  the  one  time  ascending  the  length  of  tube,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  frequency  of  the  bubbles. 
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In  order,  however,  to  estimate  more  correctly  the  actinic  action  of  the 
light  an  apparatus  was  constructed  (fig.  8),  consisting  of  flattened  long 
bottles  filled  with  sensitive  liquid.  This  bottle  has  a  perforated  stopper, 
as  also  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  it  is  put 

FIG.  7. 


Note. — The  middle  continuous  curve  shows  the  action  of  light  on  chloride  of  silver 

paper. 

in  one  position  as  shown,  the  gas  produced  by  the  action  Of  light  will 
escape  in  the  air.  On  the  opposite  side  Of  the  neck  there  is  a  long 
horizontal  tube  of  small  diameter,  having  at  the  other  end  two  branch- 

FlG.  8. 


FIG.  9. 


ing  tubes ;  on  the  extreme  branch  is  placed  an  india-rubber  bail,  while 
the  other  remains  open.  Through  this  last  branch  tube  is  introduced  a 
drop  of  mercury,  and,  after  the  orifice  is  closed  with  a  finger,  the  india- 
rubber  ball  is  gently  pressed,  which  occasions  a  movement  of  the  drop  of 
mercury,  and  when  it  occupies  the  position  corresponding  to  the  o  of  the 
scale  the  finger  is  removed.  Now,  when  exposure  is  to  begin  the  glass 
stopper  is  turned  so  as  to  occupy  the  second  position  shown  ;  the  gas  then 
penetrating  into  the  long  tube  will  produce  the  pressure,  and  conse¬ 
quent  movement  of  the  mercury.  The  attached  scale  will  register  the 
amount  of  gas* 

The  aperture  through  which  the  light  acts  on  the  sensitive  liquid  can 
be  altered  according  to  necessity,  by  an  arrangement  applicable  to  all 
other  forms  of  this  instrument, 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  it  necessarily  occurred  to  me  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  alarum,  informing  the 
operator  of  the  exact  moment  when 
the  amount  of  light  was  sufficient  to 
produce  the  required  action. 

The  apparatus  constructed  by  me 
for  the  purpose,  see  figure  9,  was 
formed  of  a  flat  bottle  as  before,  to 
hold  the  sensitive  liquid.  The  glass 
tube  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  U  was 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  glycerine. 
One  end  of  this  tube  was  connected 
with  the  flat  bottle,  while  through 
the  other  end  was  introduced  a  cork 
float  carrying  a  light  platinum  wire. 
When  gas,  produced  by  the  action  of 
light,  begins  to  press  on  the  surface 
of  glycerine  in  the  U  tube  the  sur¬ 
face  of  it  begins  to  rise  in  the  other 
branch,  the  float  is  raised  till  it 
touches  the  small  adjustable  metallic 
ball  forming  the  part  of  arrangement 
which  is  sufficiently  intelligible  from 
die  examination  of  the  diagram.  On 
ffie  top  is  fixed  an  ordinary  electric 
darum  bell,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
;onnection  is  effected,  calls  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  operator  to  tfle  fact 
i  .  ,  that  the  requisite  amount  of  light 

lias  been  acting.  In  tbe  diagram,  for  simplicity’s  sake,  the  battery  is 
not  represented ;  but  it  consists  of  a  small  Leclanclffi  cell. 

Leon  Warnerke. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  photographers  who  have  not  wished  that  they 
could  turn  their  camera  with  some  prospect  of  a  successful  result  on  to 
a  brilliantly-illuminated  stage  and  its  occasionally  picturesque  tableux, 
surrounded  and  enhanced  by  some  triumph  of  the  soeue-painter’s  art. 
Comparatively  little  in  that  direction  has  hitherto  been  accomplished  ; 
but  the  new  power  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  use  of  very  rapid 
gelatine  plates  will  doubtless  be  utilised  in  giving  us  something  more 
than  “memories”  of  such  lovely  scenes. 

An  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  here  one  night  last  week,  and 
although  I  cannot  record  anything  like  a  perfect  success  it  will,  1  hope, 
lead  the  way  to  more  satisfactory  results.  The  Princess’  Theatre,  in 
which  is  now  running  the  pantomime  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  was  chosen 
for  the  experiment,  because  of  the  nearness  of  the  front  of  the  “  circle  ” 
to  the  “proscenium,”  and  the  transformation  scene  was,  of  course,  se¬ 
lected  as  being  the  most  brilliantly  illuminated.  Unfortunately,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  such  experiments,  a  hitch  occurred  when  it  was 
too  late  to  find  an  effectual  remedy.  The  rapid  rectilinear  or  symmetri¬ 
cal — I  really  forget  which — intended  to  be  used  was  found  to  be  too 
long  for  the  camera,  and  an  indifferent  substitute  had  to  be  found.  As 
soon  as  the  transformation  was  completed  the  cap  was  removed,  and 
the  exposure  continued  till  the  advent  of  the  clown  and  his  accompani¬ 
ments — a  period  of  about  forty  seconds.  But,  alas  !  development  showed 
that  the  exposure  had  been  too  short.  The  principal  outlines  of  the  scene 
were  there,  and  so  were,  in  well-defined  form,  the  numerous  supposed 
fairies,  in  all  the  various  attitudes  in  which  in  such  scenes  they  are 
usually  found ;  but  an  exposure  of  twice  the  length  would  have  been 
required  to  give  a  good  negative.  A.nother  attempt,  however,  will  bo 
made  this  week  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  so  far  as  appara 
tus  is  concerned  ;  and,  as  I  hope  to  induce  the  obliging  manager  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  illumination  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  decided  success. 

Gelatine  will  come  to  the  front,  however  much  writers  may  be  tired 
of  writing  and  reading  about  it.  Mr.  Moffat — who,  as  I  informed  my 
readers  sometime  ago,  has  altogether  abandoned  the  bath — has  fitted  up 
a  room  exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  gelatine  plates,  and  made 
a  fair  beginning.  Of  its  construction  and  his  results  I  hope  to  have 
i  something  to  say  in  my  next ;  meantime,  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
arrangements  of  Mr.  Tunny,  who,  although  still  working  vVet 
collodion,  is  much  too  shrewd  an  experimentalist  to  long  neglect  the 
advantages  that  are  to  be  found  in  gelatine.  On  calling  at  his 
Maitland-street  establishment  a  few  days  ago  I  found  him  busy  super¬ 
intending  the  fitting  up  of  a  preparing-room  and  drying-closet.  In 
answer  to  my  expression  of  surprise  that  he  had  not  gone  in  for  gelatine 
plates,  he  replied  that  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  as  to  their 
superior  advantages,  but  was  “too  old  a  bird”  to  be  dependent  on  the 
manufacture  of  others,  and  that  he  meant  to  hold  by  the  bath  till  he 
could  make  plates  for  himself — a  desideratum  which  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  within  the  next  few  days.  His  dark  room  measures  some 
18  x  15  feet,  and  in  a  portion  of  this  he  has  erected  a  chamber  about 
14  x  6  feet,  lighted  by  an  opening  of  3  x  1£  feet,  filled  with  a  cell 
containing  a  liquid  of  suitable  colour  and  density.  Close  to  this 
source  of  illumination  is  the  work  table,  on  which  stands  a  wooden 
framework,  with  adjustable  levelling  screws,  capable  of  holding  plates 
of  any  size  up  to  18  x  16  inches.  At  the  end  of  the  table  is  the  drying- 
closet,  about  4 \  X  3,  with  an  air-chamber  beneath  and  ventilator  or 
egress  tube  at  the  top.  Instead  of  shelves,  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  this 
has  a  number  of  narrow  bars  of  wood  each  fitted  with  V  grooves,  and 
there  are  similarly-grooved  bars  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  closet  in 
such  positions  that  the  plates  in  pairs,  back  to  back,  stand  on  edge  and 
freely  exposed  to  a  constant  upward  current  of  air.  To  supply  this 
current  a  pipe  comes  through  the  wall  from  another  room,  and  at  the 
bend  before  entering  the  air-chamber  there  is  an  opening  in  which  is 
inserted  a  small  Bunsen  burner,  which  Mr.  Tunny  expects  will  establish 
and  maintain  a  current  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  only  objection  to  this  arrangement  that  occurred  to  me  was  that 
the  products  of  combustion  would  come  into  contact  with  the  plates  ; 
but  he  assured  me  that  he  had  experimental  evidence  that  they  were 
not  in  the  least  degree  affected  by  that.  The  closet  will  hold  three 
hundred  and  sixty  plates,  ranging  from  18  X  16  to  4£  X  3£  inches,  and 
will,  I  think,  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  Instead  of  coating  the 
plates  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  in  the  absence  of  some  cheap  and  efficient 
mechanical  appliance  for  the  purpose — which,  I  hope,  somebody  will 
soon  invent  and  sell— Mr.  Tunny  proposes  to  utilise  two  employes  for  the 
work.  The  plates,  slightly  warmed,  will  be  laid  on  the  levelled  bars  of 
the  work  table,  and  one  assistant  will  pour  on  the  centre  of  each  a  mea¬ 
sured  quantity  of  the  emulsion  (something  like  a  large  graduated  pipette 
would  be  best  for  this  part  of  the  operation),  while  the  other  will,  with  a 
suitable  appliance,  spread  it  over,  tilting  if  necessary  any  plate  that  may 
require  such  treatment.  As  soon  as  the  films  have  set  they  will  be 
transferred  to  the  drying-closet,  and  in  this  way  a  number  sufficient  for 
a  month,  or  even  six  months,  may  be  rapidly  and  easily  prepared. 

rpflere  is  little  in  common  between  politics  and  photography,  although 
the  latter  is  occasionally  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  former. 
During  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone’s  campaign  in  Midlothian  he  was  pre¬ 
sented,  \yhile  at  Dalkeith,  witk  a  photographic  album,  and,  anxious  to 
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have  it  filled  with  souvenirs  of  his  visit  to  Dalmeny,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Roseberry,  Mr.  John  Annan  was  commissioned  to  make  a  series 
of  photographs  of  the  house  and  surroundiugs,  including  the  venerable 
and  picturesque  Dalmeny  Church,  Barnbogle  Castle,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Mr. 
Annan  is  a  most  successful  landscape  photographer,  but  the  weather  was 
against  him.  Snow  on  the  ground  and  a  snow-storm  threatening  are  not 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  practice  of  our  art,  and  wet  col¬ 
lodion  is  hardly  the  process  that  should  be  trusted  to  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  The  most  interesting  picture  of  the  series  is,  perhaps,  one 
taken  in  front  of  the  house,  just  as  the  party  were  about  to  start  for  a 
drive.  The  various  carriages  and  horses  and  most  of  the  people  are  well 
defined  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  he  whom  they  had  met  to  honour  had 
moved  out  of  all  recognition,  and  he  was  almost  the  only  one  that  had 
done  so.  Wisdom  comes  by  experience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  on 
any  similar  occasion  Mr.  Annan  will  trust  to  gelatine  rather  than  col¬ 
lodion,  more  especially  as  Dalmeny  Church,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  picture  of  the  whole,  was  taken  on  a  dry  plate. 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 

ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  COLOURS. 

Every  photographer  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  colours  which  look 
light  will  often  photograph  dark,  while  some  colours  that  look  dark 
photograph  light.  But  I  believe  very  few  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  quite  possible  and  practicable  to  entirely  overcome  this  difficulty 
where  short  exposures  are  not  essential. 

Such  a  method  is  very  valuable  for  copying  oil  paintings,  and  I  use  it 
to  great  advantage  in  making  negatives  of  highly-coloured  prints,  and 
objects  for  photographs  upon  wood,  where  it  is  important  that  the 
details  be  very  fine  throughout. 

Negatives  of  natural  scenery,  made  in  this  way,  are  indescribably 
beautiful ;  the  details  develope  richly  throughout  everything,  whatever 
the  colour. 

Hoping  it  may  prove  as  useful  to  others  as  it  does  to  myself,  I  will 
describe  the  method  which  I  have  perfected. 

I  place  the  object  to  be  photographed  in  a  strong  light  if  possible,  and 
use  a  quick- working  objective,  directly  in  front  of  which  is  placed  a 
lantern  tank,  having  thin  plate  glass  sides  neaidy  half  an-inch  apart. 
Fill  the  tank  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  containing  one 
part  of  bichromate  to  1000  parts  of  water.  Focus  as  usual ;  then  pre¬ 
pare  a  plate  with  Newton’s  emulsiou  (I  always  manufacture  it  myself, 
and  find  it  uniform  and  perfectly  reliable)  as  follows  : — 

As  soon  as  the  emulsion  has  set  pour  upon  it  a  little  alcoholic  solution 
of  chlorophyll  (formula  below),  and  float  it  backwards  and  forwards  for 
about  thirty  seconds,  after  which  wash  until  smooth.  Flow  with  tea 
organifier  (tea  half-ounce,  water  ten  ounces),  rinse,  and  expose  about 
two  and  a-half  times  as  long  as  is  required  with  the  plain  emulsion 
without  the  tank  of  yellow. 

Develope  with  the  sal-soda  developer.  (I  make  this  double  the  strength 
recommended  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  dilute  where  exposure  is  suspected.) 
If  the  bichromate  of  potash  solution  be  too  intense,  blue  and  green  will 
photograph  too  dark  ;  if  it  be  too  weak,  red  will  photograph  too  dark. 
I  have  given  the  proportions  I  find  perfectly  adapted  to  my  tank,  lens, 
and  chemicals. 

To  prepare  the  chlorophyll,  first  extract  everything  soluble  in  water 
from  myrtle  or  tea  leaves,  by  treating  with  a  number  of  changes  of  hot 
water.  Then  dry  the  leaves,  and  the  chlorophyll  may  be  extracted  at  any 
time  by  treating  about  an  ounce  of  leaves  with  four  ounces  of  hot  alcohol. 

Myrtle  leaves  yield  the  most  chlorophyll,  the  solution  of  which  should 
be  a  deep,  pure,  green  colour,  and  will  remain  good  for  a  long  while  if 
kept  in  the  dark.  It  spoils  very  soon  if  exposed  to  a  strong  light. 

In  manufacturing  Newton’s  emulsion  I  find  it  advantageous  to  mix  it 
in  the  morning.  Try  a  plate  once  each  hour  after,  and  add  the  chloride 
as  soon  as  it  fogs,  which  is  sometimes  within  three  hours.  The  emulsion 
will  then  be  good  at  once,  and  remain  so.  Be  careful  to  give  full  ex¬ 
posures.  Better  over-  than  under-expose,  and  judicious  development  will 
make  perfect. 

The  lantern  tank  which  I  use  is  a  “  sciopticon  tank,”  made  to  order, 
with  plate  glass  sides;  it  cost  $1.25.  Nothing  could  be  better. 

I  have  made  two  negatives  from  a  highly-coloured  chromo-lithograph — 
one  by  the  usual  method,  the  other  by  the  method  described  above. 
The  difference  is  wonderful.  The  effect  in  the  first  is  hard  and  unsatis¬ 
factory- — the  graduations  of  light  and  shade  all  wrong.  The  second  is 
remarkably  soft,  delicate,  and  brilliant.  The  colours  photograph  har¬ 
moniously,  and  not  a  detail  is  lost.  The  value  of  this  method  for 
making  copies  of  oil  paintings  will  be  readily  appreciated. 

— Phil .  Pliot.  Fred.  E.  Ives. 


ON  ASPHALTUM. 


For  fifty  years  asphaltum  has  been  used  in  photography  without  chemists 
having  come  to  any  distinct  conclusion  as  to  its  nature.  They  were 
content  with  merely  analysing  the  substance,  which  was  evidently  a  mix¬ 
ture,  giving  as  its  components ’carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  1S77 
Helm  first  showed  that  asphaltum  also  contained  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphur.  That  asphaltum  was  no  simple  substance,  but  a. 
mixture,  was  undoubted. 


Ten  years  ago  Professor  Liebermann  conjectured  that  asphaltum  con¬ 
tained  anthracene,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  its  sensitiveness  to 
light,  and  he  established  the  fact  that  anthracene  is  changed  by  light 
into  insoluble  paranthracene.  On  a  close  examination,  however,  no 
anthracene  was  detected  in  the  asphaltum.  Dr.  Kayser,  of  Niirnberg, 
then  undertook  the  meritorious  work  of  investigating  minutely  the 
components  of  asphaltum  and  the  cause  of  its  sensitiveness  to  light,  and 
has  now  published  the  result  of  his  labours  in  a  small  pamphlet,* 
which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  heliographers.  He  shows  that 
Syrian  asphaltum  and  Trinidad  asphaltum  are  separated  by  treatment 
with  ether  and  alcohol  into  three  parts — one  soluble  in  alcohol,  one 
soluble  in  ether,  and  one  insoluble  in  both  fluids. 

Syrian  asphaltum  contains  four  per  cent,  of  the  substance  soluble  in 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0"835 — a  yellow,  oily  mass  having  an  intensely  bitu- 
menous  smell) ;  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  substance  is  soluble  in  ether, 
which  forms  a  brownish-black,  resinous,  brittle  mass,  almost  without 
smell,  melting  at  65°  C.  ;  and,  lastly,  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  insoluble 
substance.  The  latter  is  a  black,  very  brittle  mass,  free  from  smell, 
which  melts  at  156°  C.,  and  is  easily  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  with  difficulty  in  benzole  and  petroleum.  Its  solutions 
have  a  brown  colour  and  a  green  efflorescence. 

Trinidad  asphaltum  behaves  analogously,  containing  about  five  per 
cent,  of  the  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  that 
soluble  in  ether,  and  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  that  insoluble  in  both 
fluids.  All  these  substances  contain  sulphur.  In  the  case  of  the  Syrian 
asphaltum,  the  first  contained  about  seven  per  cent.,  the  second  about 
ten  per  cent.,  and  the  third  thirteen  per  cent. 

According  to  Dr.  Ivayser’s  analysis  the  composition  of  the  soluble 
parts  varies  with  the  sort  of  asphaltum.  Thus,  he  gives  as  the  formula 
of  the  part  of  Syrian  asphaltum  soluble  in  alcohol,  C32  H43  S  ;  for  the 
corresponding  part  of  Trinidad  asphaltum,  C20  H30  S  ;  for  the  part  of 
Syrian  asphaltum  soluble  in  ether,  the  formula  064  H92  S3  ;  and  for 
the  same  part  of  Trinidad  asphaltum,  C23  H34  S.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  composition  of  the  insoluble  part  of  both  sorts  is  the  same — - 
03  2  H42  So. 

Analysis  of  Syrian  Asphaltum.* 

(a)  Soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0‘835)  four  per  cent.;  formula, 

C3  2  h46  s. 

(6)  Soluble  in  ether  forty-four  per  eent. ;  formula,  C64  H92  S3. 

(c)  Insoluble  in  above,  soluble  in  chloroform  fifty-two  per  cent.; 
formula,  C32  H42  S2. 

(b)  Melts  at  65°C  ;  (c)  at  156nC. 

Analysis  of  Trinidad  Asphaltum. 

(a)  Soluble  in  alcohol  five  per  cent.  ;  formula,  C20  H30  S. 

(b)  Soluble  in  ether  fifty'-seven  per  cent.;  formula,  C23  H34  S. 

(c)  Insoluble  in  above,  soluble  in  chloroform  thirty-eight  per  cent. ; 
formula,  C52  H42  S2. 

(6)  Melts  at  54°C  ;  (c)  at  150°C. 

The  proportions  vary  with  the  different  sorts  of  asphaltum,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  asphaltum  from  Bechebroun  (Bas  lihin),  which  virtually  con¬ 
sists  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  while  Maracaibo  asphaltum  behaves  analo¬ 
gously  with  that  from  Trinidad  and  Syria.  Asphaltum  fromBarbadoes 
occupies  a  middle  place  between  that  from  Bechebroun  and  that  from 
Syria.  The  photo-chemical  behaviour  of  asphaltum  is  of  great  interest, 
but  on  that  point  we  shall  quote  from  Dr.  Kayser  himself  : — 

“Until  now  it  has  been  assumed  (apparently  under  the  influence  of 
the  idea  that  asphaltum  itself  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  earthy-oily  bodies — that  is  to  say,  of  heavy  carburetted 
hydrogen)  that  an  oxidation  of  asphaltum  takes  place  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light,  and  that  this  oxidised  asphaltum  has  lost  its  solubility. 

“It  was,  however,  proved  by  these  experiments  that  in  Syrian  and 
Trinidad  asphaltum — these  being  the  kinds  which  principally  find  their 
•way  into  the  markets  and  are  used  in  photography — no  oxygen  is 
contained,  but  that  they  should  rather  be  considered  as  sulphuretted 
hydrocarbons  ;  therefore,  the  view  of  exposure  to  light  causing  oxida¬ 
tion  is  not  very  tenable,  even  if  not  altogether  excluded.” 

[The  elementary  composition  of  Syrian  and  Trinidad  asphaltum  he 
gives  as  followsf  : — 

Syrian  asphaltum.  Trinidad  asphaltum. 


Carbon  . 

SO'O  per  cent. 

78'8  per  cent. 

Hydrogen . 

9-0  „ 

93 

Sulphur . 

.  100  „ 

...  io-o  ,, 

N  itrogen  . 

0-6 

0-5  ,, 

Ashy  residue  .. 

04  ,, 

U4  „ 

100-0 

100-0  ] 

“  In  order  to  examine  the  question  more  closely,  and  so  perhaps  to 
find  the  answer  to  it,  the  following  experiment  was  undertaken  : — Five 
grammes  of  picked  pieces  of  Syrian  asphaltum  were  dissolved  in  two 
hundred  grammes  of  pure  chloroform,  and  with  the  solution  some  glass 
plates  (the.  exact  weight  of  which  had  been  previously  ascertained)  were 

*  Investigations  of  Natural  Asphalte,  with  Special  Reference  to  their  Photo- 
Chemical  Properties.  By  Dr.  R.  Kayser,  Niirnberg,  1879. 

+  The  analyses  of  Syrian  and  Trinidad  asphaltum  and  the  elementary  composition 
of  these  asphaites  as  given  above,  are  taken  from  Dr.  Kayser’ s  pamphlet  by  the  Cor¬ 
respondent,  and  inserted  here  as  tending  to  make  the  article  from  the  MittheUungen 
clearer. 
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coated  on  one  side,  and,  after  the  chloroform  had  evaporated,  the  plates 
on  which  the  coating  of  asphaltum  had  remained  were  dried  in  a  dark 
room  at  100°  C.  until  they  reached  their  constant  weight.  The  asphaltum 
film  transmitted  the  light  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  when  dry  was 
very  easily  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  or  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  oil  of  turpentine  and  one  part  of  olioe  oil.  The  plates  so  prepared  with 
their  coating  of  asphaltum  were  exposed  for  several  days  to  light — 
often,  indeed,  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun — in  the  month  of  June,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  month  during  which  the  average  daylight  is  powerful. 
During  this  time  the  plates  were  weighed  twice  a  day — at  midday  and 
at  five  in  the  afternoon ;  but  in  no  case  was  any  observable  alteration  of 
weight,  either  increase  or  decrease,  to  be  detected  in  the  asphalted  glass 
plates,  even  after  seventy-two  hours  of  exposure,  after  which  time  the 
asphaltum  film  had  become  insoluble  in  the  above  mixture  of  olive  oil 
and  turpentine. 

“  As  the  quantity  of  asphaltum  on  each  plate  varied  from  three  to  five 
decigrammes,  even  a  very  slight  increase  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  would  have  revealed  itself  by  a  change  in  the  weight, 
especially  if  actual  oxidation — that  is,  incorporation  of  oxygen  in  the 
substance  of  the  asphaltum — had  taken  place.  As,  therefore,  an  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  asphaltum  by  the  agency  of  light  cannot  very  well  be  predi¬ 
cated,  there  remains  almost  no  other  explanation  than  that  by  the 
agency  of  light  a  molecular  change  has  been  operated  in  its  components, 
by  which  its  physical  properties  are  changed.  Of  analogous  examples 
of  the  action  of  light  not  a  few  are  known  ;  for  instance,  the  change  of 
anthracene  into  paranthracene  by  sunlight  offers  an  example  of  a  body 
which  loses  its  solubility  through  the  action  of  light  and  is  converted 
into  anisomorphous  or  polymorphous  body,  and  behaves  quite  differently 
with  chemical  reagents  from  what  it  did  before.  The  above  example 
is  especially  applicable  in  this  case,  as  by  heating  to  its  melting  point 
paranthracene  is  reconverted  into  anthracene  and  regains  it  solubility ;  in 
the  same  way,  the  asphaltum  which  has  become  insoluble  again  becomes 
soluble  when  heated  to  fusion. 

“It  is  further  known  that  under  the  action  of  light,  when  air  is  com¬ 
pletely  excluded,  the  formation  of  coloured  resinous  substances,  forming 
carburetted  hydrogen,  takes  place  in  commercial  petroleum,  and  that 
such  formations  are  accelerated  and  intensified  by  the  action  of  direct 
sunlight.  Whether  or  no  the  formation  of  such  resinous  substances  in 
petroleum  is  not  connected  with  the  sulphur  it  contains,*  even  though 
that  should  be  very  small  in  quantity,  must  remain  unanswered  for  the 
present. 

“The  action  cf  light  upon  asphaltum,  with  regard  to  its  components, 
is  not  confined  to  thin  films  freed  from  their  solvent,  but  extends  to  the 
some  while  still  remaining  in  solution.  Supposing  a  well-closed,  white 
glass  vessel,  filled  with  a  moderately-concentrated,  filtered  solution 
of  asphaltum  in  oil  of  turpentine,  or  with  a  filtered,  ethereal  extract, 
or  only  with  the  part  insoluble  in  ether  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  or  chloroform,  to  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  sunlight  :  in  every 
case  there  will  be  resinous  precipitates  which  will  have  lost  their 
solubility  in  their  respective  solvents.  The  greater  part  of  this 
precipitate  adheres  fast  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel;  a  smaller  portion 
remains  suspended  in  the  solution.  Solutions  of  asphaltum  or  of  its 
component  parts  should,  therefore,  be  stored  Jn  the  dark,  since  the 
precipitate  (especially  the  part  held  in  suspension)  must  have  an  inju¬ 
rious  effect  on  its  photographic  employment. 

“As  the  examination  of  the  asphaltum  from  Syria  and  Trinidad  has 
shown  that  it  consists  of  at  least  three  differently-composed  forms  of 
sulphuretted  carburet  of  hydrogen,  the  next  thing  to  discover  was 
whether  the  photographic  properties  of  the  asphaltum  belonged  to  the 
three  components  collectively,  or  only  to  certain  individual  components. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  was  also  sought  for  experimentally,  in  a 
way  similar  to  that  already  described.  For  this  purpose  solutions  were 
prepared  of  the  three  isolated  components  of  both  Syrian  and  Trinidad 
asphaltum,  five  parts  by  weight  of  each  being  dissolved  in  200  parts  by 
weight  of  chloroform,  and  glass  plates  were  coated  with  the  solutions 
and  treated  as  already  described. 

“After  a  three  hours’  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun  the  asphalted 
glass  plates  were  taken  into  a  dark  room  and  treated  with  the  already- 
mentioned  mixture  of  oils  (oil  of  turpentine  two  parts,  olive  oil  one 
part),  the  plates  being  several  times  coated  with  it,  and  then  left  for  a 
few  minutes  to  allow  it  to  act.  The  solvent  was  now  allowed  to  run  off 
and  then  washed  with  petroleum  ether. 

‘  ‘  In  the  case  of  the  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  no  change  was 
observable  in  the  oily  coating,  and  it  had  retained  its  perfect  solubility. 
The  substance  soluble  in  ether  had  only  partially  and  incompletely 
dissolved.  The  film  of  the  substance  insoluble  both  in  ether  and 
alcohol  remained  undissolved,  even  after  the  solvent  had  been  allowed 
to  act  upon  it  for  a  long  time. 

From  this  experiment  it  follows  that  the  property  of  sensitiveness  to 
light  belongs  to  the  substance  soluble  in  ether  and  to  the  insoluble  substance, 
and  that  the  property  is  present  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  substance  which 
is  insoluble  in  ether  and  which  is  present  in  both  sorts  of  asphaltum  with  the 
composition  <732  H S 2. 

“It  follows,  further,  that  as  the  quantitative  proportion  of  the 
individual  components  varies  in  the  different  sorts,  the  asphaltum 
which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  the  substance,  G32  H42  SQ, 

*  Muspvatt’s  Chemistry,  Kerl  and  Lohmann’s  edition. 


will  be  the  most  sensitive  to  light,  and  as  Syrian  asphaltum  contains 
fifty-two  per  cent,  of  it,  and  the  Trinidad  only  thirty-eight  per  cent., 
the  former  must  be  regarded  as  the  more  sensitive  of  the  two — a 
conclusion  which  finds  a  practical  confirmation,  as  if  two  glass  plates 
(one  coated  with  Trinidad  and  the  other  with  Syrian  asphaltum)  be 
exposed  to  light,  and  their  behaviour  towards  the  solvent  oils  tested 
at  short  intervals,  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  plate  coated  with 
Syrian  asphaltum  shows  insolubility  even  while  the  other  is  Btill  soluble. 
Based  on  the  foregoing  observations  Syrian  asphaltum  would  appear  to 
be  the  most  suitable  for  photographic  use,  if  in  future  it  is  not  thought 
advisable  first  to  eliminate,  by  treatment  with  ether,  the  substance.^ 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  so  as  to  employ  exclusively  those 
components  which  possesses  the  greatest  sensitiveness  to  light.” 
Photograpldsche  M ittheil ungen. 
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A  SIMPLE  VOLUMETRIC  METHOD  FOIl  DETERMINING  THE 
STRENGTH  OF  SILVER  SOLUTIONS. 

[Philadelphia  Fhotoorapher.] 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  be  able  to  ascertain  rapidlv, 
and  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  number  of  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  ounce  of  bath  solution,  and  for  this  purpose  the  actino-hydrometcr 
is  generally  used. 

Although  this  instrument  is  convenient,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  test  may  be  made,  yet  its  indications  are  reliable  only  under 
certain  conditions,  and  may  prove  a  source  of  positive  error.  The 
actino-hydrometer  merely  gives  indications  based  upon  the  density  of 
the  solution,  which  may  be  diminished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  silver 
salt,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  by  the  addition  of  foreign  saline 
impurities.  Thus,  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  upon  which  a  number  of 
sheets  of  paper  have  been  floated,  will  lose  a  certain  proportion  of  silver. 
It  will  thus  have  its  density  diminished  ;  but  at  the  same  time  as  an 
equivalent  of  sodium  nitrate  goes  into  solution  (during  the  double 
decomposition  which  takes  place  between  the  silver  nitrate  and  sodium 
chloride  in  the  paper),  the  density  of  the  bath  may  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  hydrometer  will  indicate  a  higher  per  cent,  of  silver 
than  actually  exists  in  the  solution. 

This  uncertainty  presents  itself  unless  the  solution  consists  of  pure 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  actino-hydrometer  is  only 
accurate  when  the  above  exceptional  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  as  it  is 
often  desirable  to  know  the  strength  of  an  old  bath,  which  may  be  con¬ 
taminated  with  various  saline  impurities,  some  other  means  must  be 
employed  to  obtain  reliable  results. 

The  method  known  as  “  volumetric  analysis,”  applied  to  testing  silver 
solutions  in  the  usual  way,  requires  the  use  of  a  burette  graduated  into 
cubic  centimetres — a  piece  of  apparatus  easily  broken,  and  which  is 
hardly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  dark-room  ;  but,  as  the 
principle  upon  which  it  depends  is  extremely  simple,  the  following 
modification  of  the  process  is  offered,  which  it  is  thought  will  come 
within  the  practical  working  of  almost  every  photographic  laboratory. 

Before  describing  the  method  it  will  be  well  to  briefly  explain  to  those 
not  familiar  with  volumetric  analysis  the  principle  involved. 

When  a  solution  of  salt  (sodium  chloride)  is  added  to  a  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  which,  being  insoluble,  is  precipi¬ 
tated  at  the  same  time  the  sodium  nitrate  (the  other  product  of  the 
decomposition)  goes  into  solution.  Sixty  grains  of  sodium  chloride  are 
required  to  precipitate  170  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If,  therefore,  one 
ounce  of  water  held  in  solution  170  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  would 
require  just  sixty  grains  of  salt  to  precipitate  all  the  silver  as  chloride ; 
or,  should  the  one  ounce  of  water  contain  one-half  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (eighty-five  grains  dissolved),  then  thirty  grains  of  salt  would 
be  required  to  effect  the  complete  precipitation.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  quantity  of  salt  required  to  precipitate  a  silver  solution 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  silver  dissolved  ;  and,  therefore,  to  learn 
how  much  silver  is  held  in  solution,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  out  how 
much  salt  is  required  to  completely  precipitate  it.  For  this  purpose  a 
standard  solution  of  salt  is  made,  a  given  quantity  of  which  will  repre¬ 
sent  so  many  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  simple  process  suggested,  based  upon  this  well-known  principle,  is 
as  follows  : — First  procure  a  one-ounce  graduate,  marked  off  in  drachms  ; 
also  one  sixteen-ounce  narrow-mouthed,  corked  bottle,  and  cne  eight-ounce 
narrow-mouthed,  glass-stoppered  bottle ;  these  are  all  the  apparatus 
required.  Next  take  an  ounce  or  more  of  common  salt,  and  dry  it  in  a  clean 
dish  over  a  gentle  heat  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  the  little  moisture  it 
contains  is  driven  off.  When  the  salt  is  thus  well  dried  and  cool,  weigh 
out  exactly  ninety  grains  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  pour  it  into  the  sixteen- 
ounce  bottle,  taking  care  not  to  spill  any  ;  then  add  exactly  fifteen 
ounces  of  water.  Common  water  will  answer,  but  distilled  or  clean  rain¬ 
water  is  much  better.  Cork  the  bottle,  and  shake  it  well  until  all  the 
salt  is  dissolved.  Label  the  bottle — “  Standard  salt  solution  for  testing 
silver  baths.  Formula  :  Ninety  grains  of  salt ;  fifteen  ounces  of  water. 
Each  drachm  of  solution  represents  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.” 
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Now,  in  order  to  make  the  test,  proceed  as  follows : — Measure  out 
exactly  half  an  ounce  of  the  silver  solution  (the  strength  of  which  you 
wish  to  ascertain),  and  pour  it  into  the  eight-ounce  bottle ;  rinse  out  the 
graduate  twice,  with  about  half-an-ounce  of  water  each  time,  and  pour 
these  washings  into  the  bottle  with  the  half-ounce  of  silver  solution. 
Now  add  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  to  the  bottle,  in  order  to  render 
it  decidedly  acid  to  litmus-paper.  Next  pour  into  the  graduate  exactly 
one  ounce  of  the  standard  salt  solution,  and  add  it  gradually,  a  drachm 
at  a  time,  to  the  bottle  containing  the  silver  solution.  Put  the  stopper 
in,  and  shake  violently  for  a  few  moments  ;  the  salt  solution  will  preci¬ 
pitate  the  silver  as  chloride,  and  the  shaking  will  cause  the  liquid  to 
settle  clear ;  add  another  drachm  of  salt  solution,  and  shake  as  before  ; 
go  on  doing  this  until  the  silver  solution  begins  to  look  milky  after  the 
addition  of  a  drachm  of  standard  solution,  and  does  not  settle  out  clear. 
This  is  the  critical  point,  as  nearly  all  the  silver  has  been  precipitated, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  salt  solution  will  now  effect  the  com¬ 
plete  precipitation.  Add  the  solution  now,  a  few  drops  at  a  time, 
shaking  well  after  each  addition  ;  and  when  the  test-liquid  in  the  bottle 
no  longer  shows  a  cloudiness  after  the  last  addition  the  operation  is 
completed. 

To  ascertain  now  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  it  is  only  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  how  many  drachms  of  the  standard  solution  have  been 
used  in  the  operation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  took  exactly  seven 
drachms  of  the  salt  solution  to  effect  the  complete  precipitation ;  as 
each  drachm  represents  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  seven  drachms 
equal  fourteen  grains  to  the  half-ounce,  or  twenty-eight  grains  to 
the  ounce. 

If  the  test  is  always  made  with  half-an-ounce  of  bath,  the  number  of 
drachms  of  standard  solution  multipled  by  four  will  give  the  number  of 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  fluid  ounce. 

Should  it  be  found,  in  another  case,  eight  drachms  (one  ounce)  was 
not  sufficient  to  throw  down  all  the  silver  as  chloride,  then  another 
ounce  of  standard  solution  is  measured  out  and  added,  in  fractions  of  a 
drachm  at  a  time,  until  the  desired  result  is  attained.  If  in  this  case 
nine  and  a-half  drachms  precipitate  all  the  silver,  then  nine  and  a-half 
multiplied  by  four  equals  thirty-eight,  or  thirty-eight  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  bath. 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  results  two  tests  should  be  made;  the 
first  will  give  an  idea  about  how  much  standard  solution  will  be  required 
for  the  operation  ;  then  the  second  test  must  be  made  with  care  at  the 
end  of  the  trial,  adding  the  salt  solution  in  portions  of  a  few  drops  only 
at  a  time.  As  it  is  quite  possible  to  read  down  to  a  quarter  of  a  drachm 
on  the  graduate,  the  strength  of  the  bath  may  be  ascertained,  at  least 
within  one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce.  There  are  a  few  points  which, 
if  observed,  will  add  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  : — 

1.  In  the  first  test  add  the  salt  solution,  half-a-drachm  at  a  time, 
until  the  number  of  drachms  required  is  known.  In  the  second  test 
the  standard  solution  may  be  added  in  greater  quantity  until  within  a 
few  drachms  of  the  critical  point  ;  after  that  is  reached  add  it  only  by 
drops,  shaking  well  after  each  addition. 

2.  In  order  to  drop  the  salt  solution  neatly,  so  that  none  of  it 
runs  down  under  the  lip  of  the  graduate  (which  would  occasion  loss  and 
vitiate  the  results  of  the  experiment),  rub  a  little  soft  wax  or  tallow 
just  under  the  lip,  up  to  the  pouring  edge;  by  this  means  the  liquid 
may  be  dropped  without  any  danger  of  spilling. 

3.  In  order  to  read  the  graduate  correctly,  place  it  upon  a  level  table 

and  have  the  sight  upon  a  line  with  the  markings.  Owing  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  glass  it  rises  on  the  sides  a  little  above  the 
true  level,  and  the  readings  should  be  made  between  the  two  liquid 
surfaces.  George  Brinton  Phillips. 


dhtr  (fhhflrial  Cable. 


Dramatic  Notes.  London  :  David  Bogue. 

In  this  work  we  have  presented  to  us,  in  a  readable  form,  brief  sketches 
of  the  principal  pieces  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  metropolitan 
stage  during  the  past  year,  with  illustrations  of  the  most  notable  scenes 
and  characters  in  each.  The  connection  between  such  a  work  and 
photography  may  not  be  immediately  apparent;  but,  when  we  state 
that  it  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  new  application  of  photography,  or, 
rather,  of  photolithography,  our  reason  for  mentioning  the  work  in  our 
columns  becomes  clear.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  ordinary  typo¬ 
graphic  printing  with  photolithography,  the  two  “workings”  having, 
of  course,  been  done  separately.  The  text  was  first  of  all  set  up, 
leaving  blanks  for  the  illustrations ;  the  sheets  were  then  handed  to  the 
photolithographer,  who,  from  the  original  pen-and-ink  sketches  trans¬ 
ferred  by  photographic  means  to  the  lithographic  stone,  filled  in  the 
blanks  in  a  separate  printing.  Mr.  W.  Griggs,  of  Beckham,  was 
entrusted  with  the  work,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
performed  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect  that  wood 
blocks  have  not  been  employed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


Cflmspffrcbtita. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLAGIARISM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  the  future  historian  of  the  photographic  revolution 
of  1879  be  already  living  amongst  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  is  care¬ 
fully  on  the  alert  collecting  his  material  for  such  an  important  work 
from  the  most  authentic  and  reliable  sources  at  his  command.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  honour  is  held  in  reserve  for  one  of  a  generation 
yet  unborn,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  in  the  face  of  such  distortions 
of  truth  and  warping  of  facts  as  have  on  different  occasions  been  sent 
to  the  photographic  press  for  publication,  anything  like  a  “plain, 
unvarnished  tale”  can  be  told  of  the  principal  events  of  this  epoch 
for  the  information  of  those  who  shall  anon  become  the  players  on  our 
little  stage,  when  we  shall  have  shuffled  off,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Judging  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  indulged  in  it  would 
appear  that  plagiarism  is  one  of  the  “sins  which  doth  so  easily  beset,” 
for  even  those  who  occupy  high  positions  in  high  places  are  sometimes 
found  to  be  not  altogether  insensitive  to  its  seductive  influence. 

More  particularly,  however,  would  I  refer  to  a  communication  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of  your  contemporary,  in  which  the 
writer,  speaking  of  the  gelatine  negative  process  as  “my  process,” 
seeks  to  surround  himself  with  a  dignity  which  clearly  does  not  belong 
to  him  ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  grounds  he  could 
substantiate  a  claim  to  having  introduced  even  a  modification  of  it,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  his  paper  that  has  not  before  been  published  or  well 
known  to  every  one  interested  in  gelatine  work.  The  light  which  has 
been  rescued  from  the  imaginary  bushel  seems  to  have  had  a  tendency 
to  fog  the  perceptions  in  this  case.  To  assume  a  virtue,  having  it  not, 
is  to  my  mind  a  questionable  policy,  especially  when  applied  to 
advertising  purposes.  The  gentle  reminder  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards, 
touching  the  appropriation  by  this  correspondent  of  his  method  of 
intensifying,  without  making  the  slightest  allusion  to  its'  source,  has 
occasioned  the  latter  to  consider  himself  “  snapped  at.”  This,  surely, 
is  intended  as  a  joke.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr. 

I  Edwards  is  quite  able  to  defend  himself  should  occasion  require  it ;  but 
I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  he  does  not  in  this  case  adopt  the  same  line 
of  conduct  as  the  full  moon  did  when  the  little  black  terrier  amused 
itself  by  barking  at  it,  viz.,  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  William  Cobb. 

Woolwich,  December  31,  1879. 

AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OP  EXHIBITING  MINIATURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Enclosed  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  small  stand  I  have 
designed  for  the  better  exhibition  of  miniatures  and  enamels.  It  can 
either  be  made  as  a  fixture  or  to  rotate. 

Fig.  1  is  the  stand  complete.  It  is  made  of  a  hollow  framework 


FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 


with  twelve  sloping  sides.  Each  of  these  sides  is  made  with  a  groove, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  movable  mounts  (fig.  2)  to  be  exchanged  for 
others  with  more  or  less  openings.  The  mounts  can  be  covered 
with  velvet  or  other  material  of  a  suitable  nature  or  colour,  the 
picture  being  placed  in  the  mounts  from  the  back  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I  find  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  a  suitable  size,  as  the  glass  shades 
of  that  size  are  easy  to  be  had. 

If  fixed  on  a  small  centre  table  and  made  to  rotate  with  the  hand  the 
picture  can  be  viewed  by  several  persons  at  once.  Should  any  friend 
not  be  able  to  make  the  rotating  work  I  will  be  happy  to  send  a  sketch 
for  the  same. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Richard  Crowe. 

Liverpool,  December  31,  1S79, 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

In  exchange,  a  good  whole-plate  lens  for  a  good  short-focussed  carte  lens— ,1b 
preferred. — Address,  J.  Bordley,  Kirkgate,  Settle. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  half-plate  scenograph  with  three  double  slides  for  a 
cameo  camera. — Address,  A.  Z.,  1,  Penmaesglas-road,  Aberystwith. 

Will  exchange  a  cabinet  rolling-press  (new),  with  nickel-plated  rollers,  for 
larger  size  or  cabinet  burnisher;  differences  adjusted.— Address,  W.  Dakin, 
Holly  Bank,  Nether  Edge,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  two  large  gas  bags,  with  pressure  boards  and  weights,  for  a 
Chadwick’s  generator.  The  bags  are  almost  new ;  cost  £10.  The  pressure 
boards  are  massive,  one  on  hinges  made  specially.  The  whole  has  only  been 
used  occasionally  for  four  months. — Address,  T.  Gartland,  9,  Overton- 
street,  Edge-hill,  Liverpool. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Notice. — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 


J.  B. — Dissolve  the  salt  in  hot  water  first,  and  when  the  solution  is  cold,  and 
not  before,  add  the  other  ingredients. 

G.  G. — Are  your  negatives  varnished  ?  If  not,  the  spots  result  from  the  contact 
of  the  silvered  paper  with  the  gelatine  film. 

F.  P. — Decidedly  not.  Why  should  you  think  so  ?  The  misunderstanding — 
we  can  call  it  nothing  else — appears  to  be  entirely  on  your  side. 

Scotus.— The  price  per  ounce  we  do  not  know,  but  you  may  obtain  dextrine  at 
from  eightpence  to  a  shilling  a  pound  at  almost  any  drysalter’s. 

T.  Smith. — It  is  a  trade  secret,  and  carefully  preserved  by  those  who  know  it. 
Various  methods  have  been  published,  but  not  one  of  them  is  reliable. 

W.  Barnes.— The  first  patent  dates  from  1864,  but  has  now  lapsed;  you  can, 
therefore,  work  the  process  with  impunity.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  other. 

II.  F.  G. — You  will  be  able  to  inspect  the  specification  at  the  patent  office  if 
it  be  printed.  A  period  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  elapses  after  the  patent  is 
“  out  ”  before  the  specification  is  printed,  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  may  be 
inspected  on  payment  of  one  shilling. 

Decus. — We  have  not  seen  the  photographs  you  speak  of,  but  some  two  or 
three  months  ago  we  heard  of  a  somewhat  similar  series.  Perhaps  the 
account  you  have  heard  is  a  little  exaggerated. 

Lantern. — The  transparencies  should  be  thin  and  full  of  detail,  and  perfectly 
clear  in  the  shadows.  The  best  way  to  produce  such  results  with  dry  collodion 
plates  is  to  give  a  full  exposure  (not  overdoing  it),  and  to  develope  with  alka¬ 
line  pyro.,  with  a  strong  dose  of  bromide. 

Fog. — We  think  that  your  excessively-long  exposure  is  necessitated  as  much 
by  the  cold  weather  we  have  had  as  by  the  bad  light.  Warm  the  bath 
and  developing  solution  to  60°,  and  try  again.  Under  these  conditions  you 
certainly  ought  to  get  pictures  in  much  less  time  than  you  are  now  doing, 
especially  if  you  use  newly-iodised  collodion. 

Opal. — You  do  not  say  what  process  you  employ  for  the  production  of  the 
pictures — whether  the  wet  collodion  or  the  emulsion.  In  either  case,  why 
use  a  substratum  at  all?  It  is  not  necessary,  and  may  be  productive  of 
trouble.  Give  us  fuller  information,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  assist  you. 
Where  does  the  defect  first  make  its  appearance  ? 

Carboniensis.— Johnson’s  double  transfer  process  has  been  patented,  and  the 
patent  is  still  in  existence,  so  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  work  it  unless  you 
obtain  a  license  to  do  so.  The  single  transfer  process  was  patented,  but  the 
patent  expired  some  years  since,  as  did  also  the  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
carbon  tissue.  Both  these  patents  are  now  open  to  all. 

J.  A.  K. — Soluble  glass  is  simply  a  silicate  of  either  potash  or  soda.  It  is  the 
latter  that  is  employed  in  the  process  you  name.  It  may  be  procured  at  the 
establishment  of  any  operative  chemist  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Hopkin  and 
Williams,  we  know,  supply  it.  We  believe  the  particular  process  of  photo¬ 
lithography  to  which  you  refer  is  not  patented  in  this  country,  but  we  are  not 
sure. 

Anxious.— New  Zealand  certainly  offers  a  wide  field  to  photographers,  but 
whether  it  is  a  paying  one  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  believe  that  most  of 
the  large  towns  are  well  supplied  with  good  artists,  and  we  have  seen  work 
that  was  produced  there  which  is  quite  as  good  as  any  we  have  seen  of  home 
production.  You  will  certainly  be  able  to  procure  all  the  necessary  chemicals 
there;  you  might,  however,  if  you  go,  take  your  apparatus  with  you— if 
good.  We  may  add  that  unless  you  are  fully  prepared  to  do  first-class  work 
you  will  stand  no  better  chance  of  success  there  than  in  England. 

Puzzled. — The  substance  sent  for  examination  is  salicylic  acid.  You  are 
mistaken  in  saying  it  is  quite  insoluble,  but  you  have  been  probably  led  to 
form  that  opinion  through  ignorance  of  the  extremely  feeble  solubility  of  the 
substance ;  it  requires  for  its  solution  1800  parts  of  cold  water,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  it  dissolves  to  the  extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in  one  ounce 
of  water.  In  hot  water  it  is  far  more  soluble,  as  you  may  prove  by  boiling  a 
small  quantity  of  it  in  a  glass  flask,  filtering  while  hot,  and  allowing  to  cool, 
when  a  copious  crop  of  crystals  will  be  formed.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  old  iron  developer  to  the  solution  will  strike  the  characteristic  violet  colour 
which  salicylic  acid  gives  with  ferric  salts. 


A.  J.  C.— 1.  A  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
may  bo  employed,  followed  by  cyanide  or  hypo.  Cyanide  alone  has  also  been 
recommended,  but  we  have  had  no  experience  with  it. — 2.  The  beet  plan  is  to 
again  apply  the  mercuric  chloride  so  as  to  completely  bleach  the  image  and 
then  to  proceed  to  re-intensify,  taking  care  not  to  carry  the  operation  too  far. 
Received. -P.  M.  Laws  ;  H.  Manfield  ;  W.  Field  and  Co.  In  our  next. 

- + - 

The  Recent  Fearful  Disaster  at  Tay  Bridge. — It  is  feared  that 
among  the  sufferers  by  the  late  calamity  at  Dundee  is  Mr.  Benyon,  ono 
of  the  partners  in  a  photographic  firm  at  Cheltenham.  An  employ 6.  of 
the  firm  has  called  at  the  Waverley  station  makiug  inquiries  about  his 
master,  and  he  states  that  Mr.  Benyon  left  his  lodging  on  Sunday 
afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  to  Dundee,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of. 

Breach  of  Contract.— At  the  Worship-street  Police  Court,  on 
Saturday,  the  27th  ult.,  Richard  Jeffreys,  aged  26,  described  as  a  general 
dealer,  of  Brady-street,  Bethnal-green,  was  charged  with  obtaining 
2s.  6d.  by  “  selling  nine  worthless  cards,  representing  them  to  be  fifty - 
two  French  photographs,  with  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud.”  Edward 
Thomas  Semple,  of  Railway-place,  Plaistow,  said  that  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  Mile-end-road,  the  prisoner  was  offering  for  sale  some  cards, 
of  which  he  exhibited  a  sample.  They  looked  like  ordinary  playing 
cards,  but  being  held  up  to  the  light  disclosed  what  the  witness  said 
were  photographs  of  statuary.  The  prisoner  offered  the  cards  in  enve¬ 
lopes  at  2s.  6d.  each  packet,  and  represented  that  the  cards  were  similar 
to  those  he  had  shown.  The  prosecutor,  having  purchased  a  packet, 
found  they  were  not  so,  and  gave  the  prisoner  into  custody.  The  cards 
were  examined  by  the  magistrate,  who  said  the  prisoner  could  not  be 
held  liable,  for  it  appeared  from  the  prosecutor’s  own  statement  he  had 
expected  to  receive  something  indecent.  The  prisoner’s  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  could  not  be  enforced  in  either  a  civil  or  criminal  court,  for  it  was 
an  illegal  contract,  and  the  prisoner  would  be  discharged. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  5 . 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire . 

Market  Tavern  Hotel,  Bradford. 

o . 

Sheffield  . 

Mr.  Barber’s  Studio,  East  Parade 

7 . 

Edinburgh  . 

The  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

y,  7 . 

Bristol  Amateur  . 

Museum,  Quecn’s-road. 

,,  7 . 

Benevolent . 

160a,  Aldersgate-street. 

„  8 . 

Glasgow  . 

172,  Buchanan-street. 

,,  8 . 

Bolton  (annual  meeting) . 

The  Baths. 

„  8 . 

Manchester  . 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

OUR  ALMANAC  FOR  1880. 

Edited  by  W.  B.  Bolton. 

This  year’s  volume  of  our  increasingly-popular  Annual  will  be  published 
in  a  few  days.  As  usual  it  is  enriched  with  a  vast  number  of  original 
articles  specially  written  for  its  pages,  and  copiously  illustrated  by  wood 
engravings.  It  includes  contributions  on  every  branch  of  photographic 
art  and  science  useful  and  interesting  to  the  readers  of  our  special  litera¬ 
ture,  and  particularly  to  those  energetic  followers,  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional,  who  are  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

Price  One  Shilling  ;  free  by  post,  Is.  3d. 
py*  Agents  and  others  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  December  23,  1879. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  MODIFIED  FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 
Many  operators  with  gelatine  plates  exhibit  a  strong  preference  for 
the  ferrous  oxalate  over  the  ordinary  alkaline  pyro.  developer,  and 
claim  for  it,  in  addition  to  its  greater  simplicity,  the  valuable 
feature  of  reducing  the  exposure  in  the  camera.  Upon  this  latter 
point  we  express  no  opinion,  though  it  may  be  said  that  many  deny 
altogether  this  claim  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  the 
iron  developer  it  has  one  serious  defect,  namely,  its  uncertain  keep¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  various  ways  to  remedy  this  fault,  but 
in  our  own  experience  we  have  found  none  of  the  plans  wholly 
successful.  By  preserving  the  solution  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle, 
and  in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  fine  iron  wire,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Swan,  or  by  keeping  an  excess  of  undissolved  iron  oxalate  as 
a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  which  is  shaken  occasionally, 
the  energy  of  the  developer  may  frequently  be  retained  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time;  but  still  the  fault  remains  —  uncertainty.  A 
solution  which  may  have  worked  well  for  days  suddenly  loses 
its  developing  power  for  no  accountable  reason,  and  thus  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  arises. 

An  obvious  remedy  for  this  trouble  is  to  prepare  a  fresh  solution 
every  day,  or,  at  least,  at  short  intervals,  and  not  to  make  a  large 
stock  for  a  lengthened  period  of  use;  but  the  chief  convenienee 
of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  thus  lost.  Besides,  it  is  said  that 
it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again;  but  if  a  fresh  lot  is  to  be  made 
every  day  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  used  solution  ?  Possibly  such 
a  quantity  might  be  made  fresh  each  morning  or  over-night  as 
would  serve  for  the  development  of  the  day’s  negatives  if  used 
in  a  dish  or  dipping-bath,  but  we  scarcely  think  that  uniformity  of 
result  would  be  gained  in  this  manner. 

In  our  last  years  Almanac  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukie, 
proposed  a  method  of  reinforcing  wet-plate  negatives  by  means 
of  ferrous  oxalate,  and  his  method  of  making  the  latter  solution 
differs  very  materially  from  that  in  ordinary  use.  It  may  be 
premised  that  it  is  not  a  pure  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  potassic 
oxalate,  as  it  contains  the  decomposition  salt — to  wit,  sulphate 
of  potash  together  with  other  matters,  which,  however,  are 
sufficiently  innocuous  to  be  disregarded.  Mr.  Sherman’s  plan  con¬ 
sists  in  simply  mixing,  when  required  for  use,  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
potash  with  the  ordinary  iron  developing  solution.  The  action 
which  goes  on  is  the  following: — The  oxalate  of  potash  and  sulphate 
of  iron  mutually  decompose  one  another,  forming  oxalate  of  iron 
and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  then  a  further  portion  of  the  potassic 
oxalate  dissolves  or  holds  in  solution  the  oxalate  of  iron  thus 
formed.  The  resulting  mixture  then  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
solution  of  oxalate  of  iron  in  oxalate  of  potash,  a  certain  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  together  with  the  acetic  acid  and  alcohol 
contained  in  the  original  iron  solution. 

In  passing  we  may  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  intensifying 
action  of  such  a  solution  upon  an  iron- developed  wet  plate.  The 
image  formed  by  the  iron  development  (or,  for  that  matter,  by  pyro. 
development)  of  a  wet  plate  in  the  presence  of  free  silver  is 
essentially  different  from  that  obtained  by  alkaline  pyro.  or  ferrous 
oxalate  when  free  silver  is  entirely  absent.  In  the  one  case  the 


picture  is  formed  of  metallic  silver  derived  from  the  free  nitrate 
in  or  on  the  film,  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  forming  the 
sensitive  surface  remaining  intact.  In  the  other  instance  the  image 
is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  sensitive  material  in  the  film,  which 
is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  a  picture  produced  by  silver  development 
has  still  underlying  it  a  certain  quantity  of  sensitive  material  acted 
on  by  light,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  reduction  by  a  solution  such 
as  ferrous  oxalate  or  alkaline  pyro.,  just  as  an  image  obtained 
by  either  of  the  last-named  developers  is  capable  of  reinforcemeut 
by  the  “  piling  on  ”  action  of  the  pyro.  and  silver.  It  is,  in  fact, 
simply  a  case  of  placing  the  “  cart  before  the  horse.” 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  development  proper.  Mr.  Sher- 
raau’s  plan  has  been  proposed  and,  we  believe,  actually  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  dry  plates.  Certainly  nothing  would 
seem  to  be  more  simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  certain  than  to 
employ  two  solutions  themselves  possessing  unlimited  keeping 
qualities,  and  which  only  require  to  be  mixed  in  certain  proportions 
when  required  for  use.  Here  we  seem  at  once  to  get  rid  of  the 
greatest  trouble  in  connection  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and,  so  far  as 
want  of  stability  in  the  developer  and  uniformity  of  action  are 
concerned,  no  doubt  we  do  so.  But  are  there  no  corresponding 
disadvantages?  Let  us  see. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  separate  solutions  are  to  be  kept  “  in 
stock”  they  must  be  cold.  The  question  is  whether  from  cold 
saturated  solutions  we  can  make  up  a  final  developer  of  a  strength 
at  all  approaching  that  of  the  plain  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  in 
oxalate  of  potash.  Ferrous  oxalate  has  been  charged,  in  connection 
with  gelatine  plates,  with  the  fault  of  very  slow  action,  so  long  as 
half-an-hour  having  been  put  down  as  the  time  occupied  in  develop¬ 
ment  ;  but  in  such  extreme  cases  we  think  an  old  solution  must  have 
been  employed,  as  we  have  never  found  any  such  prolonged  applica¬ 
tion  necessary. 

However,  to  turn  to  facts.  Protosulphate  of  iron  is  said  to  be 
soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water  (though  this  is,  we  think,  very 
much  under  the  correct  mark) ;  oxalate  of  potash  dissolves  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  each  ounce  of  this  saturated  solution 
is  capable  of  dissolving  between  thirty  and  forty  grains  of  oxalate  of 
iron,  according  to  temperature. 

A  boiling  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  (saturated)  will  take  up  forty 
grains  of  the  iron  salt,  leaving  the  solution  very  slightly  clouded  ;  a 
cold  saturated  solution  probably  dissolves  nearer  thirty  grains.  In 
adding  oxalate  of  potat.li  direct  to  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  we 
have  first  to  precipitate  or  form  the  ferrous  oxalate  and  then  to  supply 
a  sufficient  excess  of  the  potash  salt  to  redissolve  the  salt  thus  formed. 
If  the  combining  equivalents  of  the  different  salts  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  as  well  as  the  solubilities  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and 
oxalate  of  potash,  it  will  be  found  that  very  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  of  ferrous  oxalate  cau  be  got  into  solution  in 
the  same  bulk  of  developer.  Whether  this,  looking  at  the  alleged 
slowness  of  action  of  the  saturated  solution,  will  prove  inimical  to 
rapidity  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  definitely  ;  but  we  have  found  the 
freshly-mixed  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  oxalate  of  potash  to 
perform  the  development  quite  as  quickly,  if  not  more  so,  than  alka- 
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line  pyro.  The  reduction  of  sensitiveness,  if  any,  is  the  only  fault 
that  can  be  brought  forward. 

In  order  to  work  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  in  this  manner 
prepare  saturated  solutions  of  the  two  salts  mentioned,  and  mix 
them  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  five  of 
oxalate  of  potash.  This  will  leave  a  slightly  cloudy  solution  owing 
to  a  faint  excess  of  oxalate  of  iron  ;  or,  probably,  if  mixed  in  a  warm 
room  it  may  be  perfectly  clear,  as  temperature  exercises  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  effect  upon  the  solubility  of  the  oxalate  of  iron.  If  a 
perfectly  clear  solution  be  desired,  one  part  of  the  iron  solution 
to  six  of  oxalate  of  potash  will  secure  it.  The  mixture  is  ready 
for  application  at  once,  and,  as  we  have  said,  works  as  quickly 
as  alkaline  pyro. 

If  it  be  desired  to  make  up  a  quantity  of  solution  for  gradual  use, 
the  two  solutions  may  be  saturated  at  boiling  point,  and  the  potash 
added  to  the  iron  gradually  and  with  continued  stirring  until  the 
Solution  becomes  clear.  Upon  cooliug  a  precipitate  will  take  place, 
which  must  be  filtered  out.  We  prefer,  however,  to  use  the  cold 
solutions. 

This  will  be  found  a  very  convenient,  economical,  and  uniform  de¬ 
veloper  to  use.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  as  energetic  as  a  newly-prepared 
solution  of  oxalate  of  iron  in  oxalate  of  potash  ;  but  it  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  always  the  same  if  used  when  freshly  mixed. 


MECHANICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Want  of  enterprise  is  an  accusation  often  made  against  English 
photographers  as  a  body.  They  are  also  frequently  accused  of  being 
highly  conservative,  and  not  easily  induced  to  leave  beaten  tracks 
and  strike  out  new  paths.  We  must  not  be  understood  to  endorse  these 
charges  to  the  extent  that  many  would  have  us  do,  seeing  the  rapid 
strides  our  art-science  has  made  since  its  birth,  which  is  well  within 
the  recollection  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers  who  might  feel 
aggrieved  at  being  called  even  middle-aged.  However,  there  are 
several  processes  of  photography  that  are  not  so  largely  worked  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  nothwithstanding  they  would,  if  taken  up  with 
spirit  and  energy,  certainly  prove  highly  remunerative.  We  now 
refer  to  the  mechanical  processes,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  alluded  to  this  matter,  and  have 
again  been  reminded  of  the  fact  whilst  reviewing  the  work  recently 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  Griggs  (see  page  11  in  our  last  issue),  in  which 
he  has  introduced  a  new  application  of  photography.  Upwards  of 
fifty  illustrations  of  good  quality  were  required  for  the  Dramatic  Notes. 
Now  the  engraving  of  steel  plates  would  not  only  occupy  a  long  time, 
but  would  also  entail  a  considerable  expense — no  doubt  far  beyond 
what  would  prove  remunerative  to  the  publisher;  and  the  same  may 
also  be  said  with  regard  to  the  engraving  of  wood  blocks.  Therefore 
photolithography  was  resorted  to  with  such  success  as  to  clearly 
demonstrate  that  for  such  purposes  it  is  thoroughly  practicable,  and 
that,  too,  when  applied  on  a  large  scale. 

The  plan  adopted — for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  this  country — 
was  to  print  the  sheets  of  letterpress  first,  leaving  blanks  to  be 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  illustrations.  The  original  pen-and-ink 
sketches  were  then  photographed  to  the  size  required,  and  transferred 
to  large  lithographic  stones  in  the  proper  position  to  fill  the  blanks  in 
the  already-printed  sheets,  which  were  then  worked  lithographically. 
By  this  means  all  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  drawing,  together  with 
the  original  touch  of  the  artist,  is  preserved,  which  is  rarely  the  case 
when  wood  engraving  is  the  medium,  no  matter  how  skilfully 
executed.  In  the  work  now  before  us  few  who  are  not  aware  would 
suspect  that  the  illustrations  were  not  actually  from  wood  blocks. 
Photolithography  and  photozincography  are  processes  that  at  present 
are  only  applicable  to  line  eubjects,  inasmuch  as  they  will  not  repro¬ 
duce  half-tone.  Yet  what  a  wide  field  is  open  to  their  application  for 
the  reproduction  of  such  subjects  as  designs,  manuscripts,  drawings, 
plans,  maps,  &c.,  all  of  which  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced  to  scale  by 
simply  taking  a  negative  the  required  size  ! 

Another  very  useful  process,  especially  applicable  to  line  subjects, 
is  that  of  making  raised  blocks  for  printing  with  ordinary  type. 
These  blocks  are  now  prepared  by  one  or  two  Loudon  firms,  and 


may  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  Although  photolithography 
and  kindred  processes  are  only  adapted  for  line  subjects,  there  are 
several  others  that  will  produce  half-tones  rivalling  silver  prints  in 
delicacy  and  beauty;  for  example,  the  Woodbury  type  and  the 
various  colloid  processes,  such  as  lichtdruck,  heliotype,  artotype,  &c. 
This  latter  process,  by  the  way,  is  at  the  present  time  receiving  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  in  America,  where  it  is  being  largely 
worked.  Since  we  reviewed  some  prints  some  months  back  we  have 
seen  more  excellent  results  obtained  by  it;  in  fact,  they  were  amongst 
the  most  perfect  photo-mechanical  prints  (portraits)  we  have  seen. 
Only  a  powerful  magnifier  would  convince  some  experienced  photo¬ 
graphers  that  they  were  not  really  silver  prints. 

Yet  how  limited  is  the  application  of  these  processes  in  this 
country  to  what  they  might  be !  True,  one  or  two  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  have  issued  small  portraits  by  the  Woodbury  process  which 
have  proved  successful.  The  boldest  and  most  successful  stroke  in 
this  direction  was  made  some  months  back  by  issuing  with  the  new 
weekly  publication,  Life,  a  large-sized  photo-mechanical  print  with 
each  number.  The  size  of  the  prints  is  about  15  X  11.  We  are 
not  aware  what  process  is  employed  for  their  production;  they 
simply  bear  the  imprint  “  phototypic,”  which  might  lead  one  to  infer 
they  are  printed  from  a  raised  surface.  We  believe  they  are 
really  produced  by  a  modification  of  the  lichtdruck  process.  Be  the 
process  what  it  may  the  results  are  exceedingly  good,  and  they  must 
also  be  both  rapidly  and  cheaply  produced,  otherwise  the  work  could 
not  be  issued  at  the  low  sum  of  sixpence  each  number. 

It  almost  looks  like  a  reproach  to  English  photographers  that,  al¬ 
though  Life  is  published  in  Loudon,  the  prints  are  produced  in  Paris. 
While  speaking  of  Paris  we  may  mention  the  process  of  M.  Goupil 
and  Co.,  and  called  by  them  “  photogravure,’’  which  they  so  success¬ 
fully  work  on  plates  of  very  large  dimensions,  prints  from  which  can 
scarcely  be  told  from  the  finest  steel  engravings.  Although  this  pro¬ 
cess  was,  we  believe,  first  published  in  England  by  our  own  country¬ 
man,  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury,  yet  it  does  not  find  a  home,  although 
its  results  command  a  ready  sale,  here.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that 
the  various  mechanical  processes  of  photography — all  of  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  are  capable  of  producing  most  perfect  results  in  their 
class — are  so  little  employed  in  this  country  compared  with  what 
they  are  abroad — not  because  there  would  not  be  the  same  demand 
for  them,  but  because  they  are  not  taken  up  and  worked  with  the  same 
energy  as  they  are  both  on  the  continent  aud  in  America.  We  doubt 
much  if  the  whole  of  those  who  work  photo-mechanical  processes  in 
the  United  Kingdom  number  much  over  a  score,  yet  not  one  of  these 
processes  is  hampered  with  patent  rights.  The  details  of  some  of 
them  are  said  to  be  trade  secrets;  but  we  believe  in  all  cases  the 
real  secret  is  the  experience  gained  in  the  practical  working  of 
them. 

The  excellent  series  of  articles  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bolas,  F.C.S.,  concluded  in  our  issue  for  December  12,  1879,  are  the 
best  and  only  practical  ones  that  have  been  written  in  England 
and  they  give  full  instructions  to  enable  any  one  to  commence 
experimenting,  and  by  following  out  the  details  to  arrive  at  a 
successful  issue.  Pessimists  are  not  slow  in  affirming  that  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  profession  has  seen  its  best  days,  and  they  may  be  right 
so  far  as  cartes  de  visite  and  small  portraits  are  concerned  ;  but  we 
are  convinced  that,  by  opening  out  new  applications  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  cheap  and  expeditious  means  of  producing  permanent 
prints  that  may  be  utilised  where  lithographs,  woodcuts,  and  engrav¬ 
ings  are  now  employed,  there  is  a  greater  future  for  photography 
than  any  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

- + - 

GUMS  AND  MUCILAGE. 

For  some  time  arabic  and  tragacanth  gums  have  had  a  limited  em¬ 
ployment  in  photography,  more  particularly  as  mounting  materials 
than  for  any  other  use  they  possessed  ;  but  the  first-named  has  been 
long  tabooed  for  the  purpose,  though  from  its  handiness  it  is  often 
applied  to  such  a  use.  Quite  recently  gum  arabic  has  assumed  a 
fresh  importance  from  its  employment  in  emulsion  work,  and,  as  in 
all  photographic  experiments  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  little  “rule  of 
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thumb  ’’  aa  possible,  we  purpose  describing  to  our  readers  some  of 
its  less-known  properties  and  characteristics. 

Gum  arabic  comes  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  transparent, 
brittle,  rouuded  pieces  of  varying  sizes,  some  being  almost  perfectly 
colourless,  while  others  are  as  dark  as  resin.  These  are  picked  by 
hand  into  various  qualities  for  sale,  and  it  is  only  the  palest  in  tint 
that  should  be  selected  for  any  delicate  purpose,  the  colour  being 
due  to  impurities  of  unknown  composition,  which,  therefore,  might 
prove  to  have  deleterious  qualities. 

Tragacanth  is  the  very  opposite  in  appearance,  being  in  the 
form  of  very  opaque-looking,  flat,  curled  shreds,  varying  also  in 
colour,  it  is  likewise  hand-picked  to  get  a  pure  white-looking 
sample,  which  is  much  esteemed  and  commands  a  much  higher 
price. 

For  mounting  photographs  the  use  of  solution  of  gum  arabic  is 
much  to  be  deprecated  on  account  of  its  great  liability  to  turn  acid  with 
keeping,  though  this  can  be  prevented  for  some  time  by  the  addition 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia — a  quality  whose  danger  to  permanency  it 
needs  no  argument  to  prove.  Gum  tragacanth,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  aid  of  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  cloves,  keeps  good  for  an  almost  in¬ 
definite  time,  and  is  always  ready  for  use  after  months  of  keeping. 
It  is  very  adhesive,  and  works  better  with  the  brush  than  ordinary 
“gum  water,”  which  is  liable  to  strike  through  the  print  if  its 
texture  be  broken,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  vignette,  for  instance,  to 
leave,  in  consequence,  a  greasy-looking  mark.  Tragacanth  does  not 
actually  dissolve,  only  about  one  half  being  soluble  in  cold  water, 
the  rest  being  a  starch-like  magma  when  the  solution  is  effected. 
Long-continued  boiling,  however,  enables  the  whole  to  be  dissolved. 

In  making  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  for  any  purpose  whatever  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  easiest  method — that  by  the  aid  of  hot 
water— is  the  one  that  should  be  scrupulously  avoided,  as  from  the 
very  moment  of  dissolving  the  gum  becomes  decomposed  and  sour 
smelling.  The  proper  way  to  dissolve  it  is  to  cover  it  with  a  suitable 
quantity  of  cold  water,  and  Btir  frequently  till  solution  is  effected. 
The  liquid  thus  obtained  has  a  peculiar,  almost  fragrant,  aroma,  and 
will  keep  for  a  much  longer  time  in  good  condition  than  that  made 
with  greater  despatch  by  hot  water. 

Turning  now  to  the  gum  that  is  likely  to  be  of  use  in  emulsion 
work  (gum  arabic),  we  find  that  its  chemical  aspects  present  several 
points  of  interest.  It  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  by  analogy 
from  its  physical  characteristics,  comparable  to  gelatine,  whose 
chemical  properties  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  negative  nature.  Gum 
arabic  consists  essentially  of  a  substance  of  acid  characteristics,  now 
termed  “arabin,”  in  combination  with  alkaline  and  earthy  bases, 
and  it  further  contains  a  variety  of  chemical  substances  by  no  means 
of  an  inert  nature.  Besides  traces  of  iron,  silica,  and  phosphate  of 
calcium  an  appreciable  quantity  of  chloride  and  acetate  of  potassium 
is  present,  as  also  chloride  of  calcium.  An  acid  malate  of  calcium 
may  also  be  extracted  by  hot  alcohol. 

This  arabin  was  formerly  termed  “  gummic  acid,”  and  has  been  a 
subject  of  interest  with  investigators.  It  is  contained  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  seventy  per  cent,  in  gum  arabic,  and  is  capable  of  forming 
salts  in  the  usual  way.  Potassium,  magnesium,  and  calcium  are  the 
metals  it  is  combined  with  in  the  gum,  and  it  can  be  separated  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  in  combination  with  metallic  bases;  or  by  neutralising  the 
lime,  &e.,  by  a  stronger  acid,  the  arabin  will  separate  in  flocculent  par¬ 
ticles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  cold  water.  From  its  solution  in  water 
arabin  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  if  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  Fahr.  it  would  appear  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  similar  to  that  of 
some  salts  rendered  anhydrous,  its  properties  being  materially  altered. 
Hot  water,  then,  only  causes  it  to  swell  up  but  not  to  dissolve.  Cold 
water  does  not  affect  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  however  desirable  from  a  practical  point 
of  view  the  use  of  gum  arabic  for  emulsifying  purposes  may  be,  its  em¬ 
inent  introduces  considerations  of  a  chemical  nature  which  must  not 
be  ignored.  The  emulsion  may  possibly  contain  silver  compounds  of 
arabin,  and  must  contain  besides  other  salts  traces  of  chloride,  though, 
of  course,  the  latter,  which  might  be  objected  to  if  not  for  its  own 
qualities  at  least  for  the  element  of  irregularity  it  would  introduce, 
might  easily  be  converted  into  bromide  by  a  temporary  excess  of 


bromide  of  potassium.  Gum  arabic  freed  fronYall  but  arabin  might 
form  an  emulsifying  medium  of  value  if  due  weight  were  given  to  the 
above  facts. 

There  remains  a  large  field  in  the  eame’directionfin  the  vegetable 
mucilages,  such  as  are  found  to  a  great  extent  in  many  seeds — 
linseed,  quince  seed,  &c. — each  through  the  presence  of  some 
identifying  foreign  substance  having  qualities  of  its  own.  They  all 
contain  a  substance  which  has  been  termed  “vegetable  gum,”  which 
can  be  extracted  by  boiling  the  solution  of  mucilage  obtained  from 
the  bruised  seeds  by  digestion  in  cold  water,  and  after  the  albumen 
is  thus  precipitated,  throwing  down  the  gum  by  alcohol  after  con¬ 
centration  of  the  liquid.  The  substance  thus  obtained  resembles 
gum  arabic  in  many  points,  but  gives  a  more  ropy  solution,  and 
is  less  translucent  in  appearance.  Some  of  the  mucilages  are  not 
coagulated  by  acids;  while  others,  again— such  as  that  from  quince 
seeds — are  coagulated  both  by  acids  and  alkalies,  and  by  some 
salts. 

Finally :  we  may  call  attention  to  dextrine  or  artificial  gum,  which  is 
more  inert  chemically  than  any  yet  named.  It  is  precipitable  by 
some  metallic  salts,  but  we  have  not  yet  experimented  with  it  as 
regards  silver;  if  not  acted  upon  it  might  promise  to  give  the  most 
suitable  medium  of  any  yet  named  for  preliminary  emulsification, 


In  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  several  gelatine 
negatives  presented  to  us,  besides  numerous  inquiries,  the  question 
being  in  each  case  in  connection  with  certain  peculiar  spots — peculiar, 
at  least,  in  the  experience  of  the  querists,  but  to  others,  perhaps, 
pretty  well  known.  In  almost  every  case  we  found  on  inquiry  that 
a  new  sample  of  gelatine  had  been  taken  up,  and  here,  we  have  very 
little  hesitation  in  saying,  the  fault  lies.  With  the  majority  of  foreign 
samples,  especially  French,  that  we  have  tried  there  is  under  nor¬ 
mal  circumstances  a  strong  tendency  to  spots,  or  rather  “  blotches,” 
and  other  surface  markings,  which  are  palpably  caused  by  some 
peculiarity  in  the  physical  character  of  the  gelatine — certainly  not 
by  any  chemical  agency.  If  we  take  Coignet’s  “gold  label”  gelatine 
as  a  representative  of  this  class,  we  shall  find  on  using  it  alone  that 
when  the  plates  are  coated  and  on  the  point  of  setting  circular 
transparent  spots  form  over  the  whole  surface,  as  if  the  glass  had 
been  greaSy,  or  small  bubbles  had  burst  and  the  gelatine  had  not 
sufficient  fluidity  to  spread  over  the  space  thus  cleared.  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  their  production  these  transparent 
spots  are  sometimes  formed  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  even  larger,  but 
their  ordinary  size  is  about  that  of  a  pin’s  head.  It  is,  however, 
very  easy  to  entirely  avoid  them  by  using  a  full  dose  of  alcohol  in  the 
emulsion.  In  the  case  of  Coiguet’s  gelatine,  which  is  very  hard,  the 
temperature  of  the  emulsion  at  the  time  of  coating  may  be  raised 
with  advantage  to  140°  or  150°;  but  all  gelatines,  j,even  the  harder 
French  samples,  will  not  stand  this.  These  spots  are,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  caused  by  grease ;  the  latter  is  probably  gained  from  the 
nets  upon  which  the  sheet  gelatine  is  dried,  these  being  greased  in 
order  to  prevent  the  gelatine  adhering.  Soaking  the  gelatine  in 
ether  before  solution  would  in  this  case  remuve  the  grease,  if  that 
really  be  the  fault. 


AN  IMPROVED  OXYCALCIUM  APPARATUS. 

In  a  recent  article,  A  Night  with  the  Lantern,  I  described  an 
arrangement  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Dickson  which  seemed  in  every  way 
so  perfect  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  are,  however, 
localities  into  which  gas  has  not  penetrated,  and  conditions  where, 
although  it  may  have  found  its  way,  it  may  not  be  easily  available 
for  lantern  purposes,  which  make  it  desirable  to  get  up  a  first-class 
illumination  altogether  independent  of  it.  To  this  problem  Mr. 
William  Morton,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently  turned  his  attention, 
and  with  a  success  that  is  in  every  way  satisfactory,  methylated 
spirit  taking  the  place  of^liydrogen,  both  in  the,  burner,  and  eoxygen 
generator. 

Discarding  the  idea  of  using  the  gasholder^as  a  packing  case,  he 
has  adopted  the  cylindric  form,  and  the  apparatus  is  packed  ready 
for  transportation  to  the  scene  of  action,  so  far  as  lamp,  generator, 
and  gasholder  are  concerned.  It  is  a  mahogany-painted  zinc  cylinder, 
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with  mahogany  top,  twenty-six  inches  high  and  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  which  when  not  about  to  be  put  to  its  legitimate  use  may 
make  an  excellent  and  ornamental  pedestal  for  a  bust  or  any  other 
similar  thing.  On  removing  the  mahogany  top  or  cover  it  is  found 
to  have  attached  to  its  under  side  four  stout  brass  supports,  each 
twenty-five  inches  in  length,  and  which,  when  placed  in  slots  made 
for  their  reception  inside  the  cylinder,  serve  both  as  a  firm  support 
and  as  guiding  rods  for  the  gasholder  proper. 

This  gasholder  is  simply  a  cylinder  of  zinc  with  a  bottom  or  top 

_ X  really  don’t  know  which  to  call  it — placed  about  eight  inches 

from  the  upper  end,  the  space  between  that  and  the  top  being 
intended  to  hold  water  to  give  the  necessary  pressure  to  force  the 
oxygen  to  the  burner,  and  containing  the  required  inlet  and  outlet 
tubes  and  cocks.  With  a  view  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  a  minimum,  a  third  cylinder  has  been  introduced,  a  little 
smaller  than  the  gasholder,  closed  at  the  top  and  open  at  the 
bottom;  and  so  arranged  that  there  is  just  sufficient  space  for  the 
gasholder  to  work  up  and  down  between  it  and  the  outer  cylinder. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  a  few  pints  of  water  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  apparatus  in  working  order. 

The  generator  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  simply  a  dome  of  gun  metal  not  unlike  an  ordinary  electric  or  clock 
bell,  with  a  flat  plate,  to  which  it  is  ground  so  as  to  be  air-tight. 
This  flat  plate  is  supported  by  three  brass  pillars,  screwed  into  a  disc 
of  wood  at  their  lower  ends.  Instead  of  the  spiral  springs  used  by 
Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  Morton  simply  bends  a  piece  of  tempered  steel — 
such  as  a  bit  of  clock  spring — over  the  dome  and  fastens  it  by  two 
pins  to  the  flat  plate.  In  the  centre  of  this  spring  is  a  screw,  the 
point  of  which  presses  against  the  dome,  and  it  may  be  turned  so  as 
to  keep  up  any  required  degree  of  pressure  within  the  dome.  In  the 
Chadwick  generator  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  rubber  tube  to  get 
overheated.  Mr.  Morton  hopes  to  have  overcome  this  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  few  inches  of  wooden  tube  between  the  brass  from  the 
generator  and  that  on  which  the  rubber  is  slipped. 

The  generator  is  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  of  simple  construction — a 
tin  body  of  such  a  size  as  to  pass  easily  inside  the  pillars  that  support 
the  gun-metal  body,  with  a  central  tube  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  continuation  of  an  inch 
of  copper  wire  gauze,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  effectually  prevent  any 
tendency  to  charring  of  the  wick.  Over  this  tube  there  is  a  second 
tube  which  can  be  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  and  by  which  the  heat 
of  the  flame  is  under  perfect  control. 

While  speaking  of  the  generator  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that, 
instead  of  the  mould  generally  used  to  form  the  cakes  of  potassium, 

chlorate,  and  manganese,  Mr. 
Morton  simply  employs  a  ring  of 
metal  of  suitable  diameter,  thick¬ 
ness,  and  depth.  This  is  laid  on 
a  flat  surface,  the  moistened  mix¬ 
ture  firmly  pressed  into  it,  and 
on  lifting  it  up  the  cake  is  left  on 
the  table  or  board. 

The  burner  consists  mainly  of 
a  tin  lamp  triangular  in  form — 
a  long  triangle — with  the  corners 
rounded  off,  and  arranged  so  as 
to  move  up  and  down  and  be 
fixed  at  any  point  on  an  upright 
rod.  This  rod  is  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lantern,  but  has  a 
joint,  so  that  should  the  lantern 
be  tilted  the  lamp  may  be  placed 
on  the  level.  The  wick  holder 
is  at  the  long  angle;  and  the 
oxygen  tube  which  passes  under¬ 
neath  is  provided  with  telescope 
motions,  by  which  it  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  any  required  position. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  every 
adjustment  that  can  possibly  be 
required,  and  the  simplicity  is 
such  that  anyone  who  possesses 
a  good  laniern  may,  at  a  price  much  less  than  he  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  a  pair  of  gas  bags,  equip  himself  for  exhibitions  of  the 
highest  class,  and  carry  them  out  with  absolute  safety  to  all 
concerned. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  speak  for  itself,  and  conveys 
perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  arrangement  than  the  pen-and-ink 
picture  that  I  have  attempted  to  draw.  John  Nicol,  Ph  D. 


PURE  WATER. 

A  communication  to  the  Chicago  Photographic  Association.  J 
Puke  water  is  something  in  which  everybody  should  be  interested, 
but  to  the  photographer  it  is  a  necessity  if  he  would  avoid  numerous 
vexations  and  trouble.  There  are  many  methods  employed  by  the 
disciples  of  the  art  for  obtaining  the  necessary  article,  but  most  of 
them  are  open  to  more  or  less  objection. 

During  my  recent  experiments  with  bromised  gelatine  emulsion, 
knowing  the  very  sensitive  nature  of  gelatine  to  evil  influences,  and 
its  proneness  to  act  just  as  bad  as  it  can  under  all  circumstances, 
sometimes  taking  advantage  of  the  slightest  departure  from  the 
proper  course  and  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  spoil  the 
whole  batch,  I  found  myself  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  obtain  pure 
water .  Melted  ice  and  doctored  stuff  in  common  use  as  such  in  the 
“black  art”  was  easily  obtainable,  but  my  faith  in  the  purity  of 
all  such  was  wanting.  I  overcame  the  difficulty  in  the  following 
manner : — 

I  took  a  round,  smooth  quart  bottle  to  the  tin-shop,  and  had  a  tin 
can  made  three  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  bottle  and  three 
inches  deeper.  One  end  of  the  can  was  left  open,  and  a  tin  bottom 
placed  in  the  other  end  with  a  neck  in  its  centre  half  an  inch 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  a  little  shorter. 

The  bottle  was  then  placed  in  the  can,  bottom  up,  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  can.  Four  tin  braces  were  then 
soldered  to  the  sides  of  the  can  inside  round  the  bottom  of  the  can, 
their  object  being  to  hold  the  bottle  in  place  in  the  centre  of  the  can. 

A  strip  of  tin  two  inches  wide,  with  turned  edges  to  render  it  stiff, 
was  then  placed  across  the  centre  of  the  inside  of  the  can,  one  edge 
resting  firmly  against  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  its  ends  were 
firmly  soldered  to  the  size  of  the  can. 

The  object  of  this  strip  is  to  hold  the  bottle  down  securely  when 
the  can  is  full  of  water.  The  space  between  the  tin  neck  of  the  can 
and  the  neck  of  the  bottle  was  then  filled  with  plaster  of  paris 
cement,  rendering  it  water-tight. 

I  then  took  a  piece  of  glass  tube  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
six  inches  from  one  end  I  mado  a  right-angled  bend  by  holding  the 
tube  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  until  heated  sufficiently  to  bend. 
The  can  was  then  set  upright  on  a  suitable  support,  which,  of 
course,  placed  the  bottle  inside  of  it  inverted,  with  its  neck  pro¬ 
truding  downwards  through  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The  can  was 
then  filled  with  cold  water. 

The  short  arm  of  the  glass  tube  was  then  placed  upward  through 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  fitting  loosely,  and  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
was  placed  in  the  spout  of  a  boiling  tea-kettle,  the  joint  between  the 
spout  and  the  tube  being  wound  with  a  strip  of  muslin  to  render  it 
nearly  steam-tight.  The  steam  from  the  tea-kettle  now  passed 
through  the  glass  tube  up  into  the  bottle,  and,  coming  against  the 
cold  sides  of  the  bottle,  was  condensed,  and  ran  down  out  of  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  into  a  glass  dish  placed  below  to  receive  it. 

The  condensed  steam  coming  only  in  contact  with  glass  surfaces 
produces  water  absolutely  pure,  provided  the  manipulation  is  intelli¬ 
gently  and  carefully  conducted. 


The  accompanying  rough  diagram  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
construction  of  the  apparatus.  A  is  the  bottle,  B  the  tin  can,  C  the 
bent  glass  tube,  and  D  the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle. 

Jay  Densmore. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  WORKING  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association.] 

Nothing  in  our  day  has  been  received  with  more  absorbing  interest 
by  photographers  all  over  the  country  than  the  gelatine  process,  and 
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the  astonishing  results  produced  by  rapid  plates  have  completely 
taken  the  artistic  world  by  storm.  I  have  made  repeated  trials  and 
experiments  with  the  new  system,  and  shown  my  method  of  working 
these  plates  to  several  artists,  who  are  now  adopting  the  system  and 
working  nothing  else.  As  I  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  giving  the 
bath  and  collodion  the  cold  shoulder,  and  devoting  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dry  plates  as  a  great  stride  in  the  progress  of  our  art, 
and  which  I  have  successfully  pursued  for  the  last  twelve  months,  I 
think  it  right,  in  the  interest  of  our  art,  to  give  you  the  results  of 
my  experience  of  the  new  system,  which  I  welcome  as  an  important 
adjunct  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

One  of  the  many  difficulties  which  will  crop  up  in  working  is  the 
different  results  from  the  same  batch  of  plates.  Some  will  be  too 
dense,  others  too  thin.  In  using  the  pyro.  developer  I  keep  a  strong 
solution  to  add  should  the  negative  look  grey  and  flat  all  over.  One 
of  the  failures  in  using  the  dry  plates  at  first  will  be  found  in 
arresting  the  development  too  soon,  and  before  the  draperies  and 
dark  shadows  are  fully  out.  When  fixed  this  gives  flatness  in  the 
shadows  and  hard  lights,  as  the  half-tones  are  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  Again :  the  pyro.  is  abused  because  in  making  up  the 
developer  by  guesswork  a  grain  more  or  less  will  make  all  the 
difference  in  density.  I  generally  develope  six  plates  at  a  time,  and 
employ  two  baths — one  weak,  the  other  strong-using  the  weak  one 
first,  with  very  little  ammonia,  till  the  pictures  are  all  out.  They 
are  then  transferred  to  the  strong  solution  to  complete  the 
development  clearly.  By  this  method  you  avoid  staining  the 
film. 

The  quicker  you  can  finish  the  plates  with  the  smallest  quantity 
of  ammonia  the  better  will  be  the  results,  as  a  large  dose  of  alkali 
increases  the  danger  of  frilling,  which  generally  makes  its  appearance 
with  your  best  negatives,  perhaps  after  your  sitter  has  gone.  The 
ferrous  oxalate  has  one  advantage  over  pyro.  in  not  staining  the 
film,  but  it  takes  too  long  to  bring  up  the  image,  and  there  is  a  want 
of  control  over  the  development  should  too  much  exposure  be  given. 
The  solution  must  be  kept  from  the  air,  otherwise  it  will  rapidly 
oxidise.  Most  of  these  disadvantages,  however,  may  be  overcome 
by  using  the  ferrocyanide  developer.  The  following  formulae,  given 
by  Mr.  S.  Fry,  give  good  results 

Ferrocyanide  (sat.  sol.) .  2  ounces. 

Water .  2  ,, 

Pyrogalic  acid . . . . . . . .  8  grains. 

Or  the  following  : — 

Ferrocyanide .  2  ounces. 

Water .  10  „ 

Washing  soda..... . %  ounce. 

Having  experimented  with  plates  procured  from  various  makers 
I  found  them  nearly  equal.  It  is  evident  that  the  manufacture  of 
gelatine  plates  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  quite  uniform  in  their 
results.  The  only  drawback  is  the  price  of  the  plates,  which  might 
be  greatly  reduced,  as  the  materials  used  in  making  two  dozen 
plates  does  not  exceed  in  price  the  cost  at  present  charged  for  a 
single  plate.  Seeing  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  individual 
artists  to  manufacture  their  own  plates,  why  should  they  not  com¬ 
bine  and  supply  themselves,  as  the  material  is  a  mere  trifle  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  price  charged  for  the  plates? 

I  would  throw  out  a  hint  that  photographers  should  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  co-operative  society,  for  the  manufacture  and  supply  of 
dry  plates ;  and  were  such  an  association  formed  I  have  no  doubt 
that  plates  could  be  obtained  at  one-half  the  usual  price,  saving  at 
least  the  dealers’  commission  of  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  Or  a 
first-class  man  might  be  employed  in  premises  fitted  up  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  which,  I  believe,  would  enable 
the  members  to  use  their  plates  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  price 
charged  at  the  present.  Their  sale  to  amateurs  would  afford  a  good 
margin  towards  paying  our  expenses.  Even  the  plates  after  ex¬ 
posure  could  be  sent  by  the  several  artists  for  development  to  our 
works,  where  uniformity  of  results  would  be  ensured  by  the  best 
talent  being  utilised,  and  by  the  application  of  the  experience  of 
workmen  best  suited  by  their  ability  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their 
different  departments.  This  association  might  also  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  add  the  printing  of  their  members’  negatives,  when 
better  work  could  'be  done  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  under  the 
present  system.  Enlarging  might  likewise  be  tacked  on  to  the 
general  work  produced,  instead  of  leaving  it,  as  at  present,  in  the 
hands  of  others. 

If  this  system  were  adopted  it  wonld  enable  artists  to  obtain  their 
dry  plates,  printing,  and  enlargements  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
cheapest  rates,  which  is  quite  a  necessity  for  the  further  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  art,  while  it  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  dealer  in  photographic  stock,  as  the  making  of  plates, 


printing,  and  enlarging,  are  quite  within  the  legitimate  range  of  the 
studio.  Artists  should  aim  at  keeping  under  their  own  control 
chemical  and  photographic  operations  as  far  as  possible. 

J.  Uhie,  Jun. 


A  UNIVERSAL  ADAPTER  FOR  LENSES. 

As  probably  many  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  who  carry  several  lenses  for  outdoor  work  would  be  glad  to 
do  away  with  the  separate  flanges  or  adapters  the  following  sketch 
and  description  of  a  universal  adapter  may  be  found  useful:  — 

Fig.  1  is  a  back,  and  Jig.  2  a  side,  elevation.  A  A  A  A  is  a  square 
board  to  attach  to  the  front  of  the  camera,  of  a  size  and  thickness 
to  suit  the  largest  lens  it  is  intended  to  carry ;  C  C  C  are  three 

FIQ.  1.  FIG.  2. 


cranked  levers  (which  may  be  made  of  sheet  brass)  connected  by 
the  rods  D  D  ;  1  2  3  are  the  centres  upon  which  the  levers  work,  and 
must  be  equal  distances  apart.  No.  1  centre  passes  through  the 
board  A  A  A  A,  and  has  a  lever  E  attached  by  which  the  levers 
C  C  C  can  be  opened  and  shut  from  the  front  of  the  camera.  The 
lever  E  must  be  connected  with  a  strong  spring  of  metal  or  india- 
rubber  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  to  give  a  firm  grip 
to  the  lenses.  The  ends  1 1 1  of  levers  C  C  C  have  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  or  thick  leather,  as  shown  by  the  double  line  (shown  also  in 
the  section  through  G  H  at  Fj,  which  is  kept  in  position  by  a  thin 
piece  of  brass  and  three  small  rivets  or  screws.  Its  purpose  is 
to  give  a  firmer  grip  on  the  screw  of  the  lens  than  the  metal  would 
$0t  J.  A.  Harrison. 


RECORDING  SUNSHINE. 

(A  communication  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Manchester.] 

So  far  as  I  have  seen  there  is  in  use  at  present  but  one  form  o 
apparatus  which  effects  an  automatic  registration  of  the  duration 
and  the  times  of  sunshine,  and  that  is  the  instrument  of  Campbell, 
in  which  a  sphere  of  glass  is  so  disposed  as  to  burn  a  piece  of  wood 
or  paper  by  the  concentration  of  his  rays  when  the  Sun  may  chance 
to  shine.  During  the  past  few  years  I  have  devoted  some  attention 
to  this  matter,  and  devised  a  number  of  appliances  having  the  same 
object  for  their  end  but  differing  materially  both  in  their  construction 
and  in  the  manner  of  their  use  from  the  apparatus  I  have 
named. 

One  of  these,  with  your  permission,  I  will  now  describe.  It  is  an 
arrangement  which  places  a  lead  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
writes  down  therewith  when  and  for  how  long  the  sunshine  lasts. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  differential  thermometer  with  a  long 
horizontal  stem,  in  which  latter  is  contained  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  its  length  some  fluid  intended  to  operate  by  its  weight. 
This  thermometer  is  attached  to  a  scale  beam  or  some  equivalent 
device,  which  also  carries  the  pencil  by  means  of  which  the  record 
shall  be  made.  The  whole  is  so  arranged  that  in  its  normal  state  it 
rests  gently— upon  that  side  to  which  the  pencil  is  not  attached— on 
an  embankment  provided  for  that  end.  Close  beneath  the  pencil 
point  a  disc  of  metal  rotated  at  the  proper  speed  carries  a  paper  dial, 
whereon  marks  and  figures  are  engraved,  corresponding  with  the 
hours  at  which  the  sun  may  shine. 
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When  using  this  instrument  I  have  it  enclosed  within  a  box  which 
permits  one  bulb  only  of  the  thermometer — that  most  distant  from 
the  clock — to  be  affected  by  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  which  when  it 
shines  expands  the  air  contained  therein,  forces  the  fluid  along  the 
tube,  and  by  altering  the  equilibrium  of  tire  beam  brings  some  portion 
of  its  weight  to  bear  upon  the  pencil  point,  and  so  the  record  is 
commenced.  When  the  Sun  becomes  obscured  the  air  expanded 
hy  his  rays  contracts,  the  fluid  in  the  tube  returns,  the  normal 
equilibrium  is  restored,  and  the  pencil  ceases  to  produce  its 
mark. 

In  the  instance  of  the  instrument  I  use  the  stem  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  is  eighteen  inches  long  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  or  there¬ 
abouts  in  bore. 

Mercury  in  consideration  of  its  weight  is  the  fluid  I  employ,  and 
in  conjunction  with  it  some  sulphuric  acid  is  enclosed,  because  of  the 
mobility  which  is  thereby  gaiued.  I  am  aware  that  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  mercuric  sulphate  is  very  slowly  formed,  but  after  two  years’ 
lapse  of  time  no  inconvenience  has  been  caused  thereby  and  the 
mobility  of  the  mercury  remains. 

The  bulbs  of  the  thermometer  are  two  inches  in  diameter  or 
thereabouts,  and  that  they  may  be  more  rapidly  affected  the  glass 
thereof  is  thin.  Both  are  blacked,  and  the  one  intended  to  receive 
the  radiance  of  the  sun  projects  above  the  box  in  which  the 
apparatus  is  contained  into  a  dome  of  glass. 

D.  Winsxanley,  F.R.A.S. 

- — - 3r- - 

THE  TOUROSCOPE. 

This  instrument  is  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  plain  and  coloured 
transparencies  and  lantern  slides,  singly,  or  in  combination  with 
each  other,  and  is  capable  of  producing  some  very  rich,  beautiful, 
and  even  surprising  effects. 

It  consists  of  a  very  fine,  large  lens,  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
graphoscope,  with  a  dark  chamber,  in  connection  with  (what  is  its 
greatest  novelty)  a  system  or  series  of  slots  or  grooves,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  glass  or  other  transparent  pictures  to  be  looked 
upon. 

Referring  to  the  drawing:  at  A  are  three  or  more  receptacles  for 
the  pictures.  At  B  a  thin  plate  of  plain  or  coloured  ground  glass  is 
inserted,  i'>  to  soft.on  flip  eff.  ct,  of  tbe  light,  which  is  transmitted 


through  the  pictures.  At  C  is  a  larger  receptacle  for  the  same 
purpose  as  those  at  A,  only  of  a  size  to  accommodate  such  pictures 
as  are  mounted  in  wood,  as  many  lantern  slides  are. 

To  produce  the  intended  effects  in  endless  variety,  a  picture — 
say  of  statuary — is  inserted  in  the  first  slot  at  A.  Now  examine  its 
lovely  appearance,  and  then  insert  in  the  next  slot,  behind  it,  a  view 
of  an  interior  of  a  cathedral  or  a  picture  gallery,  and  you  at  once 
find  the  statuary  piece  to  have  new  beauty  and  interest,  for  it 
is  located  properly  in  some  harmonious  interior.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  is  now  heightened  by  placing  a  blue,  or  red,  or  golden  tint 
in  the  groove  next  behind,  or  at  C. 

Or  tbe  first  picture  may  be  a  view  with  splendid  foreground  and 
empty  sky.  Natural  clouds  may  be  made  to  treble  the  effect  by 
placing  a  cloud  transparency  behind  the  other,  and  the  tinter  may 
then  be  used  or  not,  as  you  please.  Or  it  may  be  you  have  a  beau¬ 
tiful  waterfall  in  first  which  you  can  variously  tint,  and  then  from 
its  foaming  face  bring  out  a  splendid  statue,  with  effect  almost  equal 
to  that  of  a  dissolving  lantern.  Sunset,  sunrise,  and  moonlight 
effects  may  be  added  to  properly-chosen  landscapes,  and  day  turned 
into  night,  and  vice  versa. 


The  majority  of  the  effects  obtainable  with  a  lantern  may  be 
secured  with  the  touroscope,  and  the  number  of  changes  possible 
with  it  are  only  limited  by  the  genius  of  the  one  working  it  and  the 
quantity  of  pictures  at  hand  to  work  with. 

To  those  who  have  a  variety  of  transparencies  it  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  welcome,  for  by  its  means  they  can  be  used  at  day  or  night, 
and  in  any  light  just  as  effectively  and  as  well  singly  as  in  combina¬ 
tion. 

If  the  portrait  photographer  would  have  one  on  bis  reception-room 
table,  with  a  few  portrait  and  other  transparencies,  he  could,  by 
properly  pushing  the  thing,  sell  many  transparencies  from  Ins  nega¬ 
tives,  and  touroscopes  to  exhibit  them  in.  Here  is  real  business 
for  those  who  want  it.  Undoubtedly  the  touroscope,  if  taken  hold 
of,  will  open  up  a  new  avenue  for  the  growth  of  photography,  and 
create  a  demand  for  a  new  style  of  picture.  Neither  the  stereoscope 
nor  the  graphoscope  were  much  thought  of  at  first,  but  see  what 
wonderfully  profitable  things  they  have  been  for  our  art. 

-Phil.  Phot. 


MORE  NOTES  ON  PYROXYLINE. 

Cotton  seems  not  only  capable  of  undergoing  a  substitution  process, 
and  being  converted  into  pyroxyline  without  losing  its  structure,  but 
also  of  being  again  altered  from  pyroxyline  into  an  acid,  pasty  sub¬ 
stance  strongly  resembling  nitro-glucose,  and  yet  still  retain  the  form 
of  the  original  cotton.  Some  samples  that  I  have  had  in  bottles  for 
about  seven  or  eight  years,  being  kept  corked  up  and  in  the  dark  nearly 
the  whole  time,  and  which  looked  quite  intact,  the  cork  being  scarcely 
affected  even,  were  found,  upon  trying  to  remove  some  of  it  from  the 
bottles,  to  be  a  glutinous,  pasty,  acid  mass,  although  they  seemed 
perfect  until  touched.  It  was  found  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  the  whiter  had  the  cotton 
remained,  though  the  whitest  samples  were  even  more  acid  and  gluti¬ 
nous  than  the  samples  which  had  turned  darker. 

It  also  seems  that  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  pyroxy- 
liue  is  made  the  better  does  it  keep,  though  for  what  may  be  termed 
good,  all-round  qualities  150°  Fahr.  is  probably  the  best  temperature,  as 
pyroxyline  made  at  that  degree  of  heat  can  be  used  for  almost  any 
photographic  purpose.  But  it  certainly  is  not  advisable  to  use  one 
sample  of  pyroxyline  only,  and  make  that  do  duty  in  all  cases.  Not 
only  is  this  so,  but  in  many  instances  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
use  a  mixture  of  two  qualities  of  pyroxyline.  For  instance  :  for 
emulsion  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  soft,  porous,  soluble  paper 
pyroxyline  and  a  strongish-textured  cotton  one  is  much  preferable 
to  cotton  alone.  Again  :  where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  solvents  used  a  mixture  of  different  qualities  of  pyroxyline  will 
be  found  advantageous,  though,  of  course,  when  the  specific  gravity  is 
known  —  say,  for  instance,  ether  ’730  and  alcohol  *830  —  a  strong- 
textured  cotton  or  paper  is  most  suitable  ;  whilst,  when  ether  is  ’7*20 
and  alcohol  805,  a  more  powdery  and  softer-textured  pyroxyline  is 
preferable.  These  conditions  may  be  modified  by  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  ether  and  alcohol  used,  and  whether  cadmium  or  alkali  salts 
have  been  employed.  With  strong-textured  cotton  it  will  be  found 
best  to  dissolve  the  salts  first  in  alcohol  and  then  add  cotton  ;  but  with 
a  soft,  powdery  cotton  it  is  preferable  to  make  plain  collodion  first, 
allow  it  to  clear  up,  and  then  add  salts  in  solution. 

The  larger  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  pyroxyline  the  sooner  is  the  iodine  liberated  in  the  collodion, 
and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  matt  silver  stains.  As  a  rule  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  discolours  quicker  than  bleached,  and  paper  quicker 
than  cotton,  though  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  certain  samples 
of  paper  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  many  samples  of  cotton,  possess¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  many  good  qualities  that  cotton  does  not.  J.  Barker. 


MORE  ABOUT  ASPHALTUM. 

In  the  Correspondent  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  has  arranged  the  following  extracts 
from  other  writers  on  asphaltum,  so  as  to  foi'm  a  sort  of  commentary 
on  Dr.  Kayser’s  recent  treatise  onasphaltums,  a  summary  of  which,  taken 
from  the  Mittheilungen,  was  given  in  last  week’s  number  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography. 

1.  According  to  L.  Schrank,  in  the  Photo.  Correspondent  (1871,  page 
36),  Chevreul  exposed  an  asphaltum  film  to  sunlight  in  a  vacuum,  and 
observed  that  the  change  in  the  properties  of  the  asphaltum  was  thereby 
checked.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  did  play 
a  part  in  that  change,  and  promised  to  try  to  find  out  in  what  way  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  acted  upon  the  asphaltum.  Should  his  view 
be  confirmed — namely,  that  the  becoming  insoluble  of  asphaltum  when 
exposed  to  light  depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  oxygen-contain¬ 
ing  atmosphere — then  Dr.  Kayser’s  theory  must  be  abandoned. 
Experiments  in  this  direction,  therefore,  appear  to  be  urgently  called 
for. 
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2.  Niepce  says  that  Jews’  pitch — that  is  to  say,  Syrian  asphaltum-— is 
the  best.  He,  however,  divides  what  comes  into  the  market  into  two 
sorts,  namely,  a  sort  very  sensitive  to  light  and  a  less  sensitive  sort. 
These  he  distinguishes  as  follow  : — 

a.  Description  of  Very  Sensitive  Asplialtum. — Colour,  reddish  black. 
Fracture,  very  glossy  and  conchoidal.  Powder,  red  brown.  Melting 
point,  170°  to  175°  C.  When  distilled  very  little  oily  fluid  goes  over. 
It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  turpentine,  which  after  standing  some  hours 
still  remains  uncoloured,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  market  only  in  small 
pieces. 

b.  Description  of  Less- Sensitive  Asplialtum. — Colour,  yellowish  red, 
black.  Fracture,  matt  with  bitumenous  gloss.  Powder,  yellow  brown. 
Melting  point,  90°  C.  By  distillation  more  than  half  goes  over  as  a 
clear  oil,  which  stains  paper.  It  dissolves  immediately  and  soon 
colours  the  turpentine  brown,  and  is  frequently  obtainable  in  large 
pieces. 

The  experience  of  this  natural  philosopher,  who  busied  himself  during 
many  years  with  the  study  of  the  photographic  properties  of  asplialtum, 
deserves  every  attention.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Kayser  also  says  of 
the  less  useful  Trinidad  asphaltum  that  it  gives  a  browner  powder  than 
the  Syrian  asphaltum.  Dr.  Kayser’s  other  observation — that  the  oily 
component  of  the  asphaltum,  which  must  lower  its  melting-point,  is 
insensitive  to  light — is  also  confirmatory  of  the  justice  of  Niepce’s 
observations,  since  he  remarked  that  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
melting-point  the  less  sensitive  the  asphaltum. 

3.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  here  a  variety  of  formula  for 
the  preparation  of  asphaltum  solutions. 

A.  Prince  (English  patent,  Bericht  der  deutclien  Chemaschen  Qessel- 
schaft T874,  nr.  1297)  extracts  the  natural  asphaltum  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon  or  benzole. 

When  using  asphaltum  for  the  linear  reproduction  upon  zinc  plates,  G. 
Fortidr  and  Gobert  (Photo.  Corr.,  1874,  nr.  134 )  employ  a  very  thin 
solution  of  asphaltum  in  benzine. 

Despaquis  uses  asphaltum  for  etching  upon  glass.  In  summer  he  uses, 
to  dissolve  the  asphaltum,  a  mixture  of  chloroform  one  part  and  benzine 
three  parts  ;  in  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  chloroform  one  part  and 
benzine  two  parts.  The  benzine  must  be  free  from  water. 

According  to  a  formula  published  by  Fichtner  ( Photo.  Mittheilungen, 
1876,  256),  he  takes  some  pieces  of  an  asphaltum  which  does  not  melt  at 
90°  C.  (Celsius  or  Reaumur  ?)  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  turpentine. 
Of  this  asphaltum  he  dissolves  five  parts  in  a  mixture  of  benzole  ninety 
parts  and  oil  of  lavender  ten  parts.  The  benzole  must  be  freed  by  dis¬ 
tillation  from  those  parts  too  sensitive  to  light  (?)  and  used  perfectly  an¬ 
hydrous.  The  oils  must  also  be  free  from  water.  With  this  varnish  be 
coats  a  zinc  plate,  allows  it  to  drip  like  collodion,  and  dries  it  in  the 
dark.  The  plate  is  exposed  under  a  drawn-off  negative  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  in  the  sun,  or  from  three  to  four  hours  in  diffused  day¬ 
light,  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  asphaltum  film,  which  must 
first  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  The  exposed  places  are  developed 
with  petroleum,  to  which  a  sixth  of  its  volume  of  benzole  has  been 
added.  When  the  whites  are  perfectly  clean  he  washes  the  plates  under 
a  stream  of  water,  lets  them  dry  in  the  light,  and  etches  with  dilute 
nitric  acid. 

Then  there  are  the  methods  of  Rodrigues  and  Hanser’s  secret  process 
(Photo.  Corr.,  1879,  p.  98). 

Macpherson  first  obtained  an  extract  by  means  of  ether  from  finely- 
broken  asphaltum,  and  then  used  the  residue. 

[This  brief  mention,  which  Dr.  Kayser  seems  to  have  taken  from  Dr. 
Ott’s  Collectaneen  fur  das  Asphaltverfaliren  ( Photo.  Corr.,  1879,  p.  98), 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Macpherson  had  used  for  photographic 
purposes  that  part  of  the  asphaltum  insoluble  in  ether.  Such  was  not 
the  case.  In  his  asphaltum  method,  intended  for  lithography,  as  he 
communicated  it  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  on  the  9th 
December,  1856,  Macpherson  poured  six  ounces  of  water  over  a  cubic 
inch  and  a-half  of  pulverised  Jews’  pitch,  shook  the  bottle  for  ten 
minutes,  let  the  fluid  stand  for  a  short  time,  and  then  decanted  off  the 
ether,  which  had  become  brown,  “  as  this  solution  is  not  sensitive  to  light.” 
He  then  once  more  poured  ether  over  the  residue,  shook  it  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  filtered,  and  then  coated  the  lithographic  stone  with  it. 
The  picture  was  fixed  with  sulphuric  ether. 

Professor  Ramsey,  of  Glasgow  (Dingler’s  Polytech.  Journal,  vol.  13S, 
p.  393),  dissolved  asphaltum  in  sulphuric  ether.  The  same  solvent  was 
also  used  by  Lemercier,  Lerebours,  Barreswil,  and  Davanne  ( Bull,  de 
la  Soc.  d' Encouragement,  1854,  p.  84). 

Lemling  dissolved  asphaltum  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  diluted  the  solu¬ 
tion  with  ether.  He  developed  with  two  parts  of  rock  oil  and  one  part  of 
benzine.  The  more  benzine  the  greater  the  solvent  power.  In  the  State 
Printing  Establishment  at  Vienna  a  one-to-twenty  solution  in  chloroform 
is  used  for  photolithography,  and  it  is  developed  by  means  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  or  benzine. 

According  to  Niepce  a  poor  sort  of  asphaltum  is  rendered  considerably 
more  sensitive  to  light  if  the  solution  be  put  so  as  to  half  fill  a  loosely- 
stoppered  bottle,  and  the  bottle  be  exposed  to  air  and  light — to  sunlight 
for  about  an  hour,  and  to  diffused  light  for  from  five  to  six  hours.  A 
longer  exposure  he  found  decreased  the  sensitiveness  again. 

In  the  m&moir e  published  on  the  2nd  October,  1854,  by  the  French 
Academy,  Niepce  the  younger  says  that  the  sensitiveness  of  Jews’  pitch 


is  very  various,  according  to  its  purity  and  according  to  its  more  or  less 
finely-divided  condition  before  being  exposed  to  light.  If,  for  example, 
Jews’  pitch  be  very  finely  pulverised,  and  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the 
action  of  sunlight  for  several  days,  it  will  be  dissolved  into  a  sort  of 
varnish,  and  will  be  far  more  sensitive  to  light  than  before.  The  ready- 
prepared  varnish  behaves  in  quite  the  same  way.  When  exposed  for 
three  or  four  hours  to  the  air  and  to  the  light  it  becomes  twice  or  three 
times  as  sensitive  as  before,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  there 
is  still  a  considerable  increase.  These  two  agents  should  not,  however, 
be  allowed  to  act  too  long,  as  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  point  is  reached 
which  cannot  be  overstepped  without  making  the  varnish  useless.  If 
used  in  this  condition  (namely,  after  too  long  an  exposure  to  air  and 
light)  the  picture  will  no  longer  be  sharp  after  the  action  of  the  solvent, 
but  will  be  somewhat  fogged,  which,  however,  does  not  to  a  certain 
degree  prevent  the  action  of  the  etching  medium.  In  a  perfectly-corked 
bottle  the  varnish,  when  stored  in  the  dark,  will  keep  a  fortnight  with¬ 
out  undergoing  the  slightest  change ;  while,  stored  in  a  half-filled  vessel 
and  exposed  to  diffused  light,  it  will  have  attained  from  two  to  three 
times  greater  sensibility  than  it  possessed  before. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences, 
5th  December,  1829,  Niepce  the  elder  dissolved  asphaltum  in  oil  of 
lavender.  This  solution  was  very  thick.  Niepce  the  younger,  in  his 
essay  on  the  subject  (October  23,  1853),  gave  as  the  varnish  100  parts  of 
benzine,  five  parts  of  asphaltum,  and  one  part  of  yellow  wax,  and,  as 
developing  solvent,  five  parts  of  rock  oil  (petroleum)  and  one  part  of 
benzine.  In  his  essayjof  the  2nd  October,  1854,  he  found  nothing  better 
suited  as  a  developing  solvent  for  sensitive  varnishes  than  benzine,  with 
the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  some  volatile  oil  to  increase  the  sensitiveness 
and  to  give  greater  adhesiveness.  The  wax,  which  in  the  former  formula 
was  intended  to  produce  this  last  effect,  is  omitted.  He  recommended 
benzine  two  parts,  citron-peel  oil  ten  parts,  and  Jews’  pitch  two  parts. 
Niepce  also  made  the  striking  remark  that  other  oils  —such  as  bitter 
almond  oil  and  bay  laurel  oil — furnish  a  very  sensitive  varnish,  which, 
however,  does  not  when  dry  form  an  equal  film.  This  may  be  overcome 
by  gently  warming  the  plate;  but  then  that  remedy  can  only  be  very 
slightly  employed,  because  too  great  a  heat  deprives  the  volatile  oils,  and, 
above  all,  the  Jews'  pitch,  of  its  sensitiveness.  It  is  known  that  Niepce 
treated  the  developed  plates  two  or  three  times  with  bergamot  oil  vapour 
of  from  70°  to  80°  R.  before  etching,  in  order  to  confer  upon  them  a 
greater  power  of  withstanding  the  etching  medium. 

Dr.  Kayser’s  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  spectra  of  absorption  of 
the  asphaltum  dissolved  in  chloroform  gave  not  uninteresting  results. 
Syrian  asphaltum  and  also  Trinidad  asphaltum  absorbs  the  w'hole  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  gives  three  lines  of  absorption  between  E  andD. 
The  latter  are,  however,  no  longer  shown  after  the  asphaltum  has  been 
completely  extracted  by  ether,  nor  do  they  show  in  asphaltum  from 
Bechebroun  or  in  coal-tar  asphaltum.  Thus  asphaltum  may  be  spectro¬ 
scopically  tested. 

As  Dr.  Kayser  has  not  studied  the  chemical  action  of  coloured  light 
(that  is,  with  regard  to  the  sun’s  spectrum)  upon  asphaltum  we  shall 
recal  Dr.  Draper’s  statement.  Dr.  Draper  dissolved  some  West  Indian 
bitumen  in  benzine,  coated  a  glass  with  it,  dried  it,  exposed  it  to  the 
spectrum  for  five  minutes,  and  dissolved  it  with  benzine  and  alcohol. 
The  commencement  of  the  action  of  the  light  showed  below  the  line  A 
(therefore  in  the  red)  and  its  end  at  H  (it  thus  extended  as  far  as  the 
violet).  Every  ray  of  the  spectrum  acts ;  the  image  is  continuous  except 
those  places  where  Fraunhofer’s  lines  lie.  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder. 

— Photo.  Correspondent. 


A  USEFUL  TONING  BATH. 

Some  fifteen  years  since  I  made  an  experimental  toning  bath,  and 
it  proved  so  successful  that  I  have  used  no  other  since  except  now  and 
then  for  some  special  purpose. 

A  few  pieces  of  white  marble  were  dropped  into  some  pure  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  a  fifteen-grain  tube  of  chloride  of  gold  was  broken 
and  the  contents  dissolved  in  fifteen  drachms  of  water.  To  make 
up  the  bath  one  drachm  of  the  gold  solution,  three  drops  of  acid,  and 
about  half  an  ounce  of  common  whiting  were  added  to  twenty  ounces 
of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  aside  for  a  day  or  two.  The  first 
batch  of  prints  were  bleached,  but  the  next  turned  out  all  pretty 
fair,  and  when  I  got  used  to  it  all  went  right.  So  another  bottle 
was  prepared  and  these  two  have  been  kept  in  constant  use  .  ever 
since. 

After  toning  a  sheet  and  a-half  of  paper  I  add  one  drachm  of  gold 
solution  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whiting.  The  bath  is 
ready  for  use  in  four  or  five  hours  or  in  four  or  five  weeks — it  is  all  the 
same. 

A  drop  of  the  acid  solution  may  be  wanted  about  every  four  months 
when  the  tones  given  are  too  brown.  The  prints  when  fixed  are  washed 
by  being  lifted  from  one  dish  of  water  to  another,  and  immersed  in  two 
changes  of  hot  water  before  drying.  I  have  some  now  in  a  frame  that 
have  been  exposed  to  a  south  aspect  for  two  years,  and  they  are 
still  being  used  as  specimens. 
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I  tried  toning  after  just  passing  the  print  through  water.  The  prints 
then  tone  immediately,  but  I  fear  they  would  not  be  safe ;  so  I  keep 
to  the  old  plan  of  washing  in  three  waters  previous  to  toning. 

Thomas  Gulliver. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATING  ROOMS. 

The  Sensitising  Room. 

In  general,  far  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  convenience  and 
suitability  of  the  several  rooms  set  apart  for  the  manipulations  of  the 
printing  process. 

In  many  galleries,  well  found  and  even  luxuriously  furnished  in  other 
respects,  the  printers  are  poked  away  into  some  awkward  corner  and 
left  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  most  indifferent  accommodation. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  the  workers,  to  whose  health  no 
consideration  is  paid,  the  character  of  the  work  produced  is  materially 
affected.  The  conditions  which  produce  discomfort  to  the  printer  are, 
in  a  great  degree,  prejudicial  to  the  work. 

If  the  printer  is  in  the  winter  frozen,  so,  too,  are  the  chemicals  ;  and 
under  the  hot  breath  of  the  summer  sun,  when  the  worker  is  faint, 
paper  and  chemicals  also  are  affected.  The  quality  of  the  manipulations 
is,  at  the  same  time,  consequent,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  comfort  of 
the  operator.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  best  work  will  be 
produced  when  a  printer  labours  under  every  disadvantage. 

The  temperature  of  the  rooms  set  aside  for  the  silvering  of  paper  and 
other  manipulations  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  changes  of 
temperature,  especially  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  have  their 
influence  for  harm  on  paper  and  chemicals. 

Almost  of  equal  importance  to  the  proper  arrangement  and  fitting  of 
the  studio  is  the  handiness  and  completeness  of  the  printing  depart¬ 
ments. 

When  a  photographer  earnestly  intends  to  produce  really  fine  work 
the  state  of  his  printing  rooms  should  have  his  early  attention,  and  they 
must  be  rendered  as  convenient  and  complete  as  possible. 

A  most  important  point  to  be  observed  is  to  keep  apart  the  different 
manipulations  as  much  as  possible.  Though  we  often  find  much  good 
work  is  at  times  produced  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
yet  much  finer  would  doubtless  have  been  done  with  greater 
conveniences. 

The  Sensitising  Boom  is  a  dark  chamber  lighted  either  by  gas  or  a 
window  shaded  by  movable  blinds.  Where  there  is  a  window  the  lower 
half  of  it  is  shaded  by  a  yellow  calico  blind,  and  a  darker  blind,  which 
may  be  drawn  down  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light,  fixed  above. 
The  light  by  which  the  manipulation  of  silvering  the  paper  is  performed 
should  be  soft  and  diffused. 

The  dish  holding  the  sensitising  solution  is  placed  on  a  table  near  the 
window  where  there  is  sufficient  light  for  working.  Above  the  dish  are 
fixed  two  or  three  clips  to  hold  the  wet  paper  while  it  drains.  The 
position  of  these  should  allow  the  sheets  when  held  by  one  corner  to 
just  touch  the  edge  of  the  dish,  so  that  drainings  from  the  paper  run 
down  the  side  of  the  dish  without  splashing  the  back  of  the  sheet  of 
paper  floating  on  the  solution. 

The  bath,  when  the  sensitising  of  the  paper  is  completed,  should  be 
filtered  back  into  a  white  glass  bottle  and  strengthened,  if  necessary, 
ready  for  use  when  required.  The  dish  in  which  the  paper  has  been 
sensitised  is  rinsed  clean,  and  put  away  in  a  cupboard  where  it  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  dust.  A  sheet  of  bibulous  paper  should  be  placed  under  it. 

Only  the  utensils  required  for  use  in  the  manipulations  conducted  in 
this  chamber  should  be  kept  here  ;  all  others  ought  to  be  banished,  as 
they  only  harbour  dust  and  are  in  the  way. 

Bath  dishes,  bottles  for  the  sensitising  solution,  funnels  and  filtering 
papers,  graduated  measures,  hydrometer  for  testing  the  strength  of  the 
bath,  litmus  papers,  and  paper-knife  should  be  handily  placed  so  that 
they  may  be  readily  found  when  required  for  use. 

The  filtering  of  baths,  negative  and  positive,  may  safely  be  conducted 
in  this  room ;  but  boiling  the  disorganised  bath  had  best  be  done  else¬ 
where  in  an  open  and  well- ventilated  place  apart  from  any  manipula¬ 
tions. 

The  sensitising  room,  and,  indeed,  all  the  chambers  set  apart  for  the 
manipulations  of  printing,  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  free 
from  dust.  The  floor  had  best  be  mopped  over  with  a  damp  mop  every 
morning — not  swept,  as  a  broom  only  sets  the  dust  in  motion.  All 
shelves  and  cupboards  should  be  frequently  wiped  over  with  a  damp 
cloth. 

The  Printing  Room. 

Here  are  conducted  the  operations  of  preparing  the  negatives  for 
printing,  fixing  masks,  preparing  vignettes,  filling  the  frames,  and 
examining  prints  under  exposure. 

As  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  in  most  of  these  operations  strong  light 
would  be  hurtful.  To  guard  against  the  danger  of  light  affecting  paper 
or  prints  the  room  is  darkened  by  yellow  curtains  over  the  windows,  and 
receptacles  are  provided  for  paper  and  prints. 

Convenient  drawers  for  the  different  kinds  of  paper  in  use,  and  one  for 
prints,  should  be  fitted  in  the  room. 

The  drawers  Bhould  be  constructed  with  a  lid  in  two  parts  hinged  in 
the  centre,  so  that  when  the  drawer  is  pulled  out  light  cannot  penetrate 


to  the  interior.  The  front  part  of  the  lid  had  best  be  bo  made  that  it 
cannot  remain  open  unless  held.  With  this  arrangement,  even  if  the 
drawer  is  inadvertently  left  open,  little  or  no  damage  is  done,  aB  the  lid 
still  protects  the  interior  of  the  drawer.  The  top  of  the  lid  is  flush  with 
the  top  edge  of  the  drawer,  not  to  impede  the  movement.  Such  a  lid 
is  so  easily  made  that  no  printer  need  have  the  paper  and  print  drawers 
unprotected.  Failing  material  or  skill  for  one  as  described,  a  piece  of 
stout  cardboard  to  fit  the  drawer  may  be  used  to  cover  the  sensitised 
paper  in  the  drawer. 

It  is  a  wise  precaution,  and  one  entailing  no  trouble  or  loss  of  time, 
to  place  paper  and  prints  sensitised  side  downwards. 

Shelves  are  fitted  round  the  chamber  for  negatives,  which  should  be 
placed  film  side  to  the  wall.  A  word  of  caution  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  these  shelves  is  necessary. 

Every  day,  negatives  from  which  the  required  number  of  prints  have 
been  made  should  be  removed  from  the  shelves  of  the  printing  room  and 
placed  in  the  store  racks.  A  negative  out  of  use  is  in  the  way  and 
stands  in  danger  of  being  spoiled. 

An  ivory  paper-knife,  a  pair  of  scissors,  glasses,  ground  and  plain,  of 
various  sizes  for  the  frames,  tissue  paper,  masks  and  cut-outs  should 
have  places  where  they  may  be  readily  found. 

Too  often  a  great  accumulation  of  lumber  is  permitted,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  necessary  implements  are  crowded  out  or  buried.  In 
the  printing  room  there  should  be  a  place  for  everything,  and  directly 
an  implement  is  out  of  use  it  should  be  returned  to  its  place. 

The  Temperature  of  the  room  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance, 
as  the  paper  is  readily  affected  by  extremes.  A  stove  in  the  winter,  and 
perfect  ventilation  in  summer,  should  keep  the  room  at  an  uniform  and 
comfortable  temperature  all  the  year  round. 

Printing  Stand. — The  stand  in  A  form,  with  ledges  on  both  sides  for 
holding  the  negatives  under  exposure,  should  be  well  and  firmly  con 
structed  of  well-seasoned  wood.  Further  protection  may  be  given  to  it 
by  two  or  three  coatings  of  paint.  Castors  are  fitted  to  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  easily  moved  on  the  roof  to  secure  the  most  favourable  light. 
On  a  stand  of  this  construction,  intense  negatives  and  those  covered  with 
several  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper  may  be  printed  in  direct  sunlight, 
while  the  thinner  negatives  are  placed  on  the  other  side  and  printed  in 
shade. 

Printing  Window. — In  changeable,  cold,  and  stormy  weather,  when 
printing  out  of  doors  is  impossible,  the  prints  are  exposed  under  the 
glass  of  a  window  built  out  from  the  printing  room.  From  the  window 
place,  the  sash  being  removed,  and,  if  necessary,  the  opening  enlarged, 
a  platform  is  built.  This  is  covered  by  a  straight  sash  running  from  the 
top  of  the  opening  to  the  outside  of  the  platform,  the  sides  being  boarded 
up.  If  the  platform  slope  downward  a  greater  amount  of  space  can  be 
utilised,  the  platform  being  then  fitted  with  ledges  on  which  to  rest  the 
frames. 

Other  stands  for  frames  can  be  fitted  above,  and  in  an  ordinary  window 
place  a  great  many  frames  may  be  exposed. 

A  northern  aspect,  if  it  can  be  secured,  should  be  selected,  that  the 
sun  in  changeable  weather  may  not  prove  troublesome.  This  trouble, 
with  any  aspect,  may  be  done  away  with  by  the  construction  of  a  light 
frame,  of  the  size  of  the  window  sash,  covered  with  tissue  paper. 

Especially,  if  the  printer  has  other  occupations  and  his  attention 
cannot  be  wholly  given  to  his  frames,  should  the  printing  be  done  under 
cover. 

The  Toning  Room. 

In  this  chamber  several  important  operations  are  conducted,  tbe 
washing,  toning,  fixing,  and  the  final  washing,  &c. 

In  these  operations  are  employed  agents  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and 
the  greatest  circumspection  in  their  use  must  be  enjoined,  failure  surely 
resulting  on  any  want  of  care. 

The  sodium  hyposulphite  used  in  the  fixing  bath  is  the  deadly  enemy 
to  the  toning  bath ;  and  if  the  unfixed  prints  are  touched  by  any  trace  of 
the  hyposulphite  ineradicable  stains  will  be  formed.  At  any  time  other 
than  when  used  for  fixing  the  prints  the  hyposulphite  has  a  mischievous 
effect.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  fixing  prints  in  another  room, 
because,  without  care,  the  danger  would  scarcely  be  lessened. 

The  fixing  bath  must  be  kept  apart,  and  the  operator  should  never 
place  his  hands  in  it  and  proceed  to  other  duties  before  washing  off  the 
hyposulphite. 

Splashes  of  sodium  hyposulphite  ought  to  be  guarded  against,  as  the 
fine  powder  left  after  evaporation  of  the  water  may  be  carried  about  the 
apartment,  and  contaminate  washing  waters  or  baths. 

On  a  table  near  the  window,  shaded  to  secure  diffusion  of  the  light,  is 
placed  the  toning  bath,  and,  by  it,  the  dish  containing  the  washed  prints. 

Diffused  light  is  better  than  yellow  light,  as  the  tones  of  the  prints 
may  be  more  accurately  judged.  It  is  not,  however,  always  possible 
to  secure  daylight,  as  the  toning  is  necessarily  delayed  to  a  late  hour. 

A  large  sink  is  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  room,  in  which  stand  the 
washing  dishes.  A  good  supply  of  water  should  be  obtainable,  to  secure 
the  perfect  elimination  of  the  fixing  solution  from  the  prints,  &c. 

The  perfect  washing  of  the  prints  after  fixing  is  a  point  of  such  great 
importance  that  washing  machines  have  been  invented  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  hyposulphite  from  the  print ; 
yet  pictures  will  fade.  An  ordinary  porcelain  dish,  with  a  continuous 
supply  of  water,  and  a  syphon  to  draw  off  the  water  so  as  to  constantly 
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change  it,  will  answer  every  purpose.  Wooden  vessels  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  as  the  hyposulphite  contaminates  them. 

It  is,  however,  very  necessary  that  some  means  be  taken  to  give  the 
prints  a  thorough  good  washing,  and  without  a  good  supply  of  water 
this  cannot  be  done. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  room  must  depend  greatly  upon  the 
accommodation  at  the  command  of  the  printer ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
importance  so  long  as  the  considerations  we  have  laid  before  the  reader 
are  regarded.  William  Heighway. 

— Photo.  Printer's  Assistant. 


“ CUM  ORANO  SAL  IS." 

Gelatine  (a  substance  which  seems  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  photography  of  the  future)  is  very  tenacious,  and  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  gelatine  or  glue  the  tighter  it  sticks.  Sometimes  it 
sticks  in  the  wrong  place — notably  on  the  backs  of  many  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  dry  plates  of  some  eminent  makers. 

Those  who  make  their  own  gelatine  emulsion  occasionally  find 
portions  of  the  same  adhering  to  their  dishes,  funnels,  or  measures.  It 
is  not  always  convenient  to  use  hot  water,  nor  is  the  latter  of  any  use 
where  alum  in  any  form  has  been  used  in  combination  with  the 
gelatine.  In  all  such  cases  a  little  common  kitchen  salt,  moistened 
with  cold  water  and  applied  with  slight  friction,  will  instantly  remove 
the  superfluous  gelatine  or  emulsion.  A  little  dish  of  salt  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  dark  room  for  cleaning  the  backs  of  gelatine  negatives 
before  the  final  rinsing.  During  several  years’  experience  in  gelatine 
work  I  have  found  nothing  equal  for  cleaning  glass  or  porcelain  to  the 
above  simple  method.  It  will  be  nothing  new  to  many  readers,  but  to 
others  I  trust  the  hint  will  be  of  some  service  in  the  daily  practice  of 
the  gelatino-bromide  process.  B.  J.  Edwards. 


THE  AUTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT. 

This  portrait,  which  I  suggested  some  time  last  year,  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  been  much  adopted  by  the  profession.  This  is  somewhat 
surprising,  as  the  result  is  so  attractive  and  so  certain  (or  rather  easy) 
in  execution  when  using  the  automatic  printing-frames. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  devote  some  few  minutes  to  the 
consideration  of  the  causes  that  may  have  possibly  prevented  the 
general  introduction  of  a  novelty  which  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  the 
public,  who  generally  freely  support  anything  that  is  new  and  fresh. 
It  may  well  be  that  with  me,  as  “familiarity  breeds  contempt,”  some 
difficulties  which  may  present  themselves  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  frames  in  question  have  not  the  same  formidable 
appearance,  and  that,  consequently,  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  true  value 
of  extreme  simplicity  in  gaining  some  given  end.  I  have,  therefore, 
lately  applied  myself  to  the  object  of  securing  these  results  by  some 
more  direct  procedure.  I  will  not  here  go  into  the  means  I  formerly 
used  for  printing  the  autographic  portrait,  but  at  once  come  to  the 
point. 

The  picture,  briefly  described  to  the  uninitiated  (meaning  those  at  a 
distance  who  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  one,  though  they  could  doubt¬ 
less  secure  a  proof  by  post  from  the  publishers  in  the  square),  is  this  : — 
A  portrait  is  printed  in  the  usual  manner  with  an  oval  or  other  mask,  and 
the  part  unprinted  is  subsequently  tinted  with  an  ornamental  border  or 
entourage  containing  the  signature  of  the  person  portrayed  in  a  tablet 
left  for  the  purpose.  The  signature  may  be  printed  either  as  negative 
or  positive  in  colour ;  that  is  to  say,  the  original  being  written  with 
black  ink,  if  the  proofs  are  tinted  from  this  medium  direct  the  signa¬ 
ture  will  be  white  on  a  tone  in  the  proof.  If,  however,  the  medium 
containing  the  original  signature  be  itself  first  printed  by  contact  in  the 
printing-frame  (ordinary)  we  shall  obtain  a  negative  transcript  of  the 
original.  Similarly,  if  this  negative  be  in  turn  used  for  printing 
signature  and  entourage  to  the  portrait,  then  we  shall  have  the  signature 
in  the  proof  positive  ;  that  is  to  say,  black  on  a  tint. 

I  mean  photographic  black,  not  ink  black,  the  depth  of  which  may  be 
stopped  when  you  please;  and,  no  matter  of  what  depth  it  may  be 
(being  photographed),  it  is  sure  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  picture 
itself,  which  is  not  the  case  when  a  signature  is  put  to  a  portrait  with 
pen  and  ink,  which  is  frequently  done,  and  always  at  the  expense  of 
the  picture  itself,  which  is  robbed  of  all  its  colour  by  the  crude  black 
in  such  close  proximity  to  it. 

For  the  use  of  those  who  are  using  the  lock  automatic  frame  I  have 
had  these  ornamental  borders  and  tablets  printed  on  fine  paper  with 
little  or  no  structure.  The  customer  writes  his  name  as  he  would  sign 
a  letter  in  the  space  appointed,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  when  the 
final  printing  is  to  be  negative  or  a  white  signature.  If,  however,  the 
customer  desire  the  signature  to  be  the  same  as  written,  then  the 
paper  on  which  he  has  written  is  placed  in  a  printing-frame,  and  a 
gelatine  plate  placed  upon  it  in  the  dark  room,  It  is  then  exposed  to 


light,  or  even  gaslight,  and  developed  like  any  other  negative.  It  is 
next  fitted  into  the  tinting-frame,  and  is  ready  for  printing  the  addition 
of  a  signature  to  the  portrait  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ornamental 

entourage  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  public  men  this  latter  method  is  a  positive  advantage  if 
great  numbers  are  required,  as  when  the  signature  is  once  obtained  any 
number  of  negative  transcripts  can  be  printed  from  it,  and  the  original 
preserved  for  future  contingencies  of,  perhaps,  a  breakage,  or  a  run 
owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  subject.  Broadly  spoken,  perhaps  suffi¬ 
cient  has  been  said.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  omitted  some  trifling 
detail,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  may  not  be  present  to  my  accustomed 
use;  but  I  imagine  much  may  be  left  to  the  individual  skill  and 
intellect  of  those  who  choose  to  work  out  for  themselves  this  novelty, 
and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  remunerative  one  for  the  little  trouble 
it  may  occasion,  and  soon  reimburse  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  frames,  which 
are  part  of  the  ways  and  means  of  arriving  at  the  end  in  view. 

Little  varieties  may  be  also  introduced  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
principal,  either  in  the  inner  shape  or  in  the  inscription.  For  instance : 
we  might  have  a  “birthday  carte,”  in  which  the  date  only  may  be  put,' 
or  it  may  be  in  conjunction.  This  would  be  specially  valuable  for 
babies  and  children,  forming  a  complete  and  novel  family  register. 
People  not  quite  so  young  as  these  little  folk  would  be  probably 
content  with  the  date,  omitting  the  year.  Bridal  cards  could  have  the 
addition  of  date  with  advantage,  while  the  date  of  an  in  memoriam 
would  be  a  lasting  memento,  and  with  a  suitable  surrounding  very 
easy  of  accomplishment.  With  proper  support  this  would  certainly 
take  the  place  of  those  hideous  things  now  sent  out  by  the  undertaker, 
which  no  one  receives  without  a  shudder,  and  which  are  too  clumsy  for 
careful  keeping. 

Having  thus  shadowed  out,  or  outlined,  speaking  more  correctly,  the 
autographic  portrait,  I  feel  that  it  may  be  safe  to  say  no  more  at 
present,  for  there  are  plenty  of  clever  men  in  the  profession  quick 
to  see  when  a  thing  is,  perhaps,  only  a  hint,  and  to  whom  “  a  wink  is  as 
good  as  a  nod,”  as  it  is  to  a  blind  horse.  T.  G.  Hemery, 


OVER-PRINTED  PROOFS. 

Some  time  since  I  had  occasion  to  change  the  sample  of  paper  that  I 
had  been  using  on  account  of  certain  faults.  On  making  use  of  the 
new  sample  I  found  that  it  did  not  require  to  be  printed  so  deeply,  and 
the  first  batch  of  prints  after  fixing  proved  to  be  much  too  dark  to  be 
of  any  use.  I  could  ill  afford  to  throw  them  away  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  time,  as  I  had  orders  for  a  great  number  by  a  certain  time,  and 
the  negatives  were  rather  slow-printing  ones. 

I  set  myself  to  work  to  try  and  reduce  them  a  little,  and  after  nume¬ 
rous  experiments  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expectations.  I  was  well 
aware  that  cyanide  had  been  tried  for  the  purpose,  and  from  previous 
experiments  I  thought  it  could  be  worked  out  successfully.  I  could 
not  get  a  satisfactory  result  with  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium,  so  I 
was  induced  to  try  the  pure  sample,  costing  about  one  shilling  per 
ounce.  This  is  perfectly  pure  and  in  small  crystals.  I  made  an  alco¬ 
holic  solution  about  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  added  about 
half-an-ounce  to  about  half-a-gallon  of  water.  In  this  I  immersed  the 
darkest  prints  first,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  light  to  pass  muster.  They  were  now  taken  out  and  rapidly 
washed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  tap,  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  washing  trough  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  dry  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  them  from  other  prints  which  had  not  been  so 
treated. 

I  found  that  the  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium  was  useless  for  the 
purpose  on  account  of  the  excess  of  alkali,  which  attacked  the  albumen 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  made  it  rough. 

In  using  this  method  great  caution  must  be  observed.  It  is  best  to 
make  the  solution  weak,  as  if  too  strong  the  prints  are  reduced  very 
rapidly,  and  have  gone  too  far  before  the  action  can  be  arrested.  It  is 
far  better  to  go  slowly  to  work,  as  success  is  then  more  certain.  I 
have  an  idea  that  prints  so  treated  are  more  permanent,  from  certain 
test  prints  that  I  am  now  experimenting  with. 

In  this  instance  I  recovered  about  two  hundred  prints  that  would 
have  been  thrown  away  as  useless,  and  I  think  many  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  more  prints  are  spoiled  during  the  winter  months 
from  being  printed  too  deeply  than  from  any  other  cause.  As  this  is 
now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  every  print  is  an  object  on  these  dark 
days,  I  hope  this  bit  of  experience  may  be  of  as  much  service  to  others 
as  it  has  been  to  me.  William  Brooks. 


(f  ur  C  tutorial  Cable. 


Pictures  on  Gelattne  Dry  Plates.  By  H.  Manfield, 
Northampton. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  prints  from  Mr.  Manfield,  from  negatives 
taken  upon  gelatine  plates  prepared  by  the  process  described  by  him  in 
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our  Almanac.  Mr.  Manfield  apologises  on  the  ground  of  their  not 
being  perfect  specimens  owing  to  the  few  chances  he  has  of  attempting 
outdoor  photography.  We  can  only  say  that  the  results  speak  as  well 
for  the  skill  of  the  operator  who  can  turn  out  at  a  moment’s  notice — so 
to  say,  at  irregular  intervals— and  produce  such  pictures  as  for  the 
process  by  which  the  plates  are  prepared. 


Portraits  by  Gaslight.  By  P.  M.  Laws. 

A  number  of  specimens  of  the  more  recent  work  of  Mr.  Laws  with  the 
Wigham  burner  have  reached  us.  They  far  surpass  anything  that  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  ordinary  gaslight ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  point  in  which  they  differ  from  the  best  daylight  pictures.  Mr. 
Laws  has  arranged  a  system  of  reflectors  to  suit  the  burner,  particulars 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  received,  but  the  results  amply  prove  its 
efficiency. 

fKeRinp  of  jsamiiis. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


The  Chairman  read  a  paper  sent  by  his  son,  Mr.  John  L  lie,  Juu., 
of  Dundee,  entitled  Remark: i  on  the  Working  of  Dry  Plates  [see  page  10], 
and  exhibited  a  number  of  tine  negatives  (and  prints  from  the  same)  takeu 
by  gaslight.  They  were  considered  by  all  present  very  good  consider¬ 
ing  they  were  taken  by  gaslight. 

Questions  were  asked  by  members  as  to  the  modo  of  using  and 
reflecting  the  gaslight,  but  the  Chairman  said  he  could  give  the  mem¬ 
bers  no  idea  on  those  matters,  as  his  son  had  not  sent  him  any  particulars. 

The  Secretary  said  ho  could  not  agree  with  a  portion  of  the  paper 
just  read,  aud  as  the  author  was  not  present  asked  if  it  would  be 
relevant  to  discuss  it. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  not,  and  requested  the  Secretary  to 
lay  it  aside  for  the  present,  and  he  would  ask  bis  son  to  come  to 
Glasgow,  when  he  could  reply  personally  to  any  objections  made  to  the 
paper,  and  he  would  at  the  same  time  bring  liis  apparatus  for  producing 
the  gaslit  pictures  just  shown.  The  Chairman  developed  before  the 
members  present  two  negatives  exposed  by  gaslight  and  two  by  day¬ 
light.  They  were  rather  under-exposed,  and  consequently  not  so 
satisfactory  as  could  have  been  desired. 

The  Secretary  then  developed  a  number  of  members’  negatives 
brought  for  the  purpose,  giving  a  description  of  the  failures  likely  to  be 
met  with  and  their  remedies. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gilfillan,  Mr.  J.  Urie,  Jun.,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


January  13 
14 


Great  Britain . . . 

Cheltenham  (annual  Meeting)  . . 


Place  of  Meeting. 


5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Savings’  Bank. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  1880  was  held  iu  the  House  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  1st 
inst., — the  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.  A.,  in  the  chair. 

As  usual  the  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  “popular  evening,”  an 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides  (on  this  occasion  with  the  addition  of  a 
musical  entertainment)  being  provided  for  the  members  and  their 
friends,  a  large  number  of  whom  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
The  exhibition  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  William  Brooks,  who 
employed  a  triple  of  his  own  design  which  presents  several  novel 
features,  and  to  which  he  has  applied  the  euphonious  title  of  “tridia- 
phanon.”  One  special  arrangement  adopted  in  this  instrument  enabled 
the  exhibitor  to  overcome  certain  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
in  showing  a  large  disc  in  the  Hall  in  John-street.  Mr.  Brooks,  for 
instance,  working  at  a  distance  of  thirty-one  feet,  was  only  able  to  raise 
the  lantern  as  high  as  the  bottom  edge  of  the  screen,  and,  to  add  to 
the  difficulties,  the  latter  was  inclined  in  the  wrong  direction,  the 
upper  portion  falling  away  from  the  lantern.  By  means,  however,  of 
an  ingeniously-contrived  swinging  front  with  which  the  lantern  is 
provided,  Mr.  Brooks  was  enabled  to  show  a  fifteen-feet  disc  with 
perfect  definition. 

Pictures  produced  by  the  following  gentlemen  were  exhibited : — Mr. 
F.  York  (views  in  Belgium),  B.  J.  Edwards,  J.  Peat  (New  Zealand), 
F.  Howard,  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain wright,  and  others.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  amusement  was  caused  by  the  projection  on  the  screen  of 
a  portrait  of  a  child  upon  a  gelatine  plate  which  had  been  submitted  to 
heat  while  drying.  The  ludicrous  effect  produced  by  the  distortion  of 
the  features  and  figure  “  brought  down  the  house.” 

The  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge’s  comic 
entertainment,  entitled  “Raleigh’s  Queer  Dream,”  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  laughable  coloured  slides.  A  piano  having  been  provided, 
Mr.  Bridge  favoured  the  company  with  a  sample  of  his  vocal  powers. 

The  President  announced  that  the  subject  for  the  first  “artistic 
competition  ”  would  be  “  winter.” 

A  very  enjoyable  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close  at  a  late  hour. 


- — 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms, 
Buchanan-street,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  ult., — Mr.  J.  Urie  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved 
of,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  : — Messrs.  W. 
G.  Paton,  J.  Hannay,  H.  Dustin,  W.  Carmichael,  and  Dr.  Fairlie. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gilfillan  was  then  called  upon  to  give  his  experiences 
and  to  show  his  apparatus  for  making  gelatine  dry  plates,  of  which  he  gave 
a  verbal  description.  At  the  outset  he  explained  that,  although  not 
very  successful  as  yet  with  the  process,  his  whole  object  in  view  was  to 
give  an  incentive  to  members,  more  especially  amateurs — those  who 
had  been  debarred  from  making  experiments  by  the  supposed  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  process.  He  showed  some  apparatus  of  home-made  and 
simple  construction,  and  recommended  as  the  best  formulse  for  emulsion 
those  given  by  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
and  Capt.  Abney,  and  referred  to  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  for  the 
22nd  aud  29th  August  aud  the  30th  September. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

This  Society  met  on  the  4th  November, — the  President,  Dr.  Hornig, 
occupying  the  chair.  After  the  usual  preliminary  business  had  been 
disposed  of, 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  informed  by  a  member  of  the 
Society,  one  of  whose  assistants  had  been  ill  and  required  to  be  removed 
to  the  general  hospital,  that  he  (the  member  iu  question)  had  been  held 
liable  as  the  employer  of  the  invalid  for  the  cost  of  the  latter’s  treat¬ 
ment  while  in  the  hospital.  On  protesting  against  this  liability  he  was 
assured  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  it,  and  was  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  for  the  admission  of  patients  into  the  general 
hospital,  from  which  it  appeared  that  employers  were  liable  for  the 
expenses  incurred  for  the  treatment  of  their  employes,  whether  the  latter 
reside  in  their  employer’s  house  or  in  their  own  homes.  The  managing 
committee  of  the  Photographic  Society,  therefore,  begged  the  Chairman 
to  report  the  matter  at  this  meeting  of  the  Society,  so  that  employers 
might  be  made  acquainted  with  their  liabilities,  aud  provide  against 
being  unexpectedly  called  on  to  fulfil  them  by  causing  their  employes  to 
become  members  of  some  sick  or  benefit  society,  or  otherwise  to  provide 
against  sickness,  or  themselves  subscribe  to  some  such  society  on  their 
behalf.  He  (the  Chairman)  then  announced  that  Dr.  Eder  had  under¬ 
taken  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  photographic  chemistry,  on  condition 
that  a  class  of  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  should  be  formed. 

Herr  Haack  showed,  amongst  other  things,  some  transparencies 
prepared  by  candle  light. 

Dr.  Eder  exhibited  two  specimens  of  collodion  cotton  in  different 
stages  of  decomposition,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  in  consequence  of 
his  appeal  in  the  various  photographic  papers.  One  specimen  was  in  a 
half-fluid,  half-jellied  condition.  The  speaker  remarked  that,  according 
to  his  experience,  decomposition  set  in  with  especial  rapidity  in  firmly- 
closed  bottles,  but  far  more  slowly  when  encased  in  paper.  As  a  rule 
collodion  cotton  could  be  kept  for  years,  as  was  shown  by  some  speci¬ 
mens  which  had  come  into  his  (Dr.  Eder’s)  possession,  and  which  had 
been  kept  some  sixteen  or  twenty  years  without  any  special  precautions 
having  been  observed.  Dr.  Eder  concluded  his  remarks  on  the  subject 
by  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  six  or  seven  gentlemen  who  had  sent 
him  curious  specimens  of  collodion  cotton  and  the  account  of  their  ob¬ 
servations  of  curious  phenomena  connected  with  collodion  cotton.  He 
then  described  the  composition  of  the  oxalate  of  iron  developer,  and  its 
position  amongst  the  developers  recommended  for  the  emulsion  process. 

No  other  subject  of  general  interest  was  introduced,  and  the  meeting 
was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


CHICAGO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  rooms  (Charles  W. 
Stevens’s  photographic  warehouse),  Nos.  229  and  231,  State-street,  on 
Wednesday,  November  5th  last, — Mr,  Greene  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  Pure  Water  [see  page  16],  by  Mr.  Jay 
Densmore,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

The  Secretary  next  described,  and  a  discussion  ensued  upon,  a  new 
process  for  colouring  photographs  which  is  being  vended  about  Iowa  as 
a  patent.  This,  briefly,  consisted  in  the  old  plan  of  colouring  at  the 
back  and  rendering  the  print  transparent  by  means  of.  castor  oil  or 
other  material. 

Mr.  Gentile  next  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  working  of  the 
platinotype  process,  describing  fully  each  operation.  An  animated 
discussion  followed.  He  (Mr.  Gentile)  also  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
photographs  showing  the  action  of  the  Wenderoth  restoring  process, 
each  print  having  been  cut  in  half,  one  portion  being  treated  with  the  - 
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restoring  solution,  the  other  exhibiting  the  faded  state  of  the  image. 
The  method,  being  a  secret  one,  could  not  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  had  obtained  similar  results  with  a  solution 
composed  as  follows  : — 

Water  . 16  ounces. 

Copperas  .  4  ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 25  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold . 2  ,, 

The  prints  are  immersed  in  this  water,  when  they  become  blue.  After 
thorough  washing  they  are  finally  treated  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  again  well  washed. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  also  described  his  method  of  preparing  negatives  for  the 
solar  camera.  He  first  removed  the  varnish  with  warm  alcohol,  and  the 
plate  then  received  any  treatment  it  might  require  to  reduce  or  increase 
its  density.  A  thick  coating  of  gelatine,  previously  clarified  while 
in  solution,  was  then  applied. 

Mr.  Aiken  had  used  the  water  varnish,  which  he  preferred  to 
gelatine. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

A  meeting-  of  this  body  was  held  on  the  4th  November  last,-— Mr.  H.  J. 
Newton  (President)  occupying  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting, 

Mr.  Mason  exhibited  prints  from  emulsion  negatives,  the  plates 
having  been  exposed  both  in  the  wet  and  dry  state,  some  of  the 
exposures  being  instantaneous.  It  was  announced  that  the  instan¬ 
taneous  results  had  been  produced  by  means  of  the  ferrocyanide 
developer. 

Mr.  Chapman  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  with  coloured 
glass.  He  had  found  that  some  samples  which,  when  examined  with 
the  spectroscope,  appeared  to  be  most  non-actinic  did  not  behave  so  in 
actual  practice.  Again  :  those  samples  which  were  sufficiently  non- 
actinic  for  the  ordinary  bromo-iodide  wet  plates  were  of  no  use  with 
emulsion  plates  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  ruby  glass  which 
answered  in  emulsion  work  would  fog  wet  plates  in  a  shorter  time  than 
orange  glass  of  the  proper  colour.  He  (Mr.  Chapman)  further  stated 
that  he  had  used  certain  aniline  colours  dissolved  in  gelatine  solution  ; 
but  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  their  stability,  though  they  gave  a  more 
non-actinic  light,  with  better  illuminatiou. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  trouble  with  the  light  came  after  the 
developer  was  poured  on  and  not  before.  The  developer  added  greatly 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film,  and  he  had  spoilt  negatives  by  holding 
them  up  to  the  light  to  examine  them.  He  had  experimented  with 
aniline  colours,  and  found  that  a  solution  of  orange  colour  spread  upon 
glass  and  exposed  to  sunshine  for  a  day  or  two  had  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  orange  discharged,  though  a  deep  yellow  tint  remained  which  was  as 
non-actinic  as  the  original  colour.  Orange  and  yellow,  indeed,  appeared 
to  be  equal  in  their  power  of  stopping  actinism. 

A  discussion  took  place — in  which  Messrs.  Chapman,  Mason,  Bierstadt, 
J.  T.  Taylor,  and  the  Chairman  joined — on  the  subject  of  aniline  colours 
and  other  means  of  producing  non-actinic  media  for  the  dark-room 
window  ;  after  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Coruspouhtnct. 


THE  HYPO.  MERCURIAL  INTENSIFIER. 

To  the  Editors.  , 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  I  noticed  a  few  remarks  from  Mr. 
Cobb,  in  which  he  has  made  out  that  I  claimed  the  mercurial  hypo,  in- 
tensitier  as  originating  with  me.  This  on  the  face  of  it  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  and  wrong,  for  I  never  laid  claim  to  it.  What  I  did  was  to 
give  in  your  contemporary  a  definite  formula,  which  before  that  time  I 
never  saw,  and  I  can  say  still  that  the  proportions  then  given  work  with 
me  the  best,  and  if  more  diluted  will  work  still  better. 

The  formula  given  in  your  issue  of  November  21st,  1879,  begins  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  is  an  indefinite 
measure,  but  the  proportions  given  by  yourselves  are  much  more  near 
the  mark. 

Whatever  fault  Mr.  Cobb  may  find  with  the  gelatine  process  that  I 
published  in  the  Photo.  News  of  July  10th,  1879,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  he  has  not  worked  it  out  in  these  proportions  ;  if  he  had  done  so, 
he  would  have  found  that  the  resulting  plates  do  not  “blur.”  The 
extra  amount  of  silver  bromide  is  sufficient  to  make  the  plate  of  the 
necessary  opacity  that  prevents  the  blur  so  often  seen  in  gelatine  nega¬ 
tives,  thus  doing  away  with  the  opaque  backing.  Altogether,  I 
consider  Mr.  Cobb’s  letter  totally  uncalled  for,  and  the  remarks 
therein  anything  but  what  I  should  have  expected  from  an  unbiassed 
mind. — I  am,  yours,  &c./  A.  J.  Jarman. 

41,  Queen-street,  Ramsgate ,  January  6,  1880. 


A  PRINT- WASHING  APPARATUS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  will  be  found  a  cheap  and  effective  plan 
for  washing  prints  : — Get  the  halves  of  two  butter  tubs  from  your  butter- 
man,  one  larger  than  the  other.  Carefully  clean  them,  bore  a  number 
of  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  smaller  one,  and  place  it  in  the  larger  (on 
two  fillets  of  wood)  so  that  it  stands  one  or  two  inches  clear  of  the 
bottom.  Bore  three  or  four  holes  in  the  outer  tub  about  three  inches 
from  the  top,  and  place  this  apparatus  under  the  tap.  Turn  on  the 
water,  put  in  your  prints,  and  the  water  will  pass  out  through  the 
bottom  of  the  inner  tub,  and  then  through  the  holes  in  the  side  of  the 
outer  one.  Thus  your  prints  will  always  float  in  fresh  water,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  this  a  cheap  and  effectual  automatic  washing 
machine. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  C.  G.  Cutchey. 

January  5,  1880. 

- ¥ - 

A  GELATINE  FILTERING  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  diagram  is  an  illustration  of  an  apparatus  I  have  had 
made  for  filtering  gelatine  emulsion.  It  is  very  simple  but  most  effec¬ 
tive,  and  made  entirely  of  tin.  A  D  is  a  tin  cylinder  with  partition  E  F 
adjusted  about  midway  in  the  cylinder.  G  a  funnel  (of  tin)  soldered  to 
partition  at  H,  where  the  tin  funnel  terminates.  I  is  the  lid  made  flat, 
and  fits  in  at  A  B.  When  the  apparatus  is  in  use  warm  water  i3  placed 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  glass  funnel  placed  in  the  tin 
funnel  G.  The  tube  of  the  glass  funnel  enters  the  bottle  K.  The  cylinder 
is  made  without  a  bottom  to  it. 


The  apparatus,  when  not  in  use  for  filtering,  answers  admirably  for  a 
late  warmer.  The  lid  is  placed  on,  and  a  lamp  takes  the  place  of  the 
ottle  K.  Of  course  the  expense  in  making  is  trifling.-— I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  Geo.  J.  Tear. 

Clapham-road,  S.  IF.,  January  5,  1880. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLAGIARISM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  interest  Mr.  Cobb’s  letter  of  last  week  on 
the  above  subject;  but  in  other  neighbourhoods  also  exist  these  pla¬ 
giarists.  These  miraculous  “my  invention”  men  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  illiterate,  but  among  those  who  ought  to  be  above  suspicion, 
and  who  by  dishonest  statements  bring  discredit  upon  themselves. 

In  the  name  of  common  honesty  let  us  give  honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due.  The  “  workers-out  ”  of  the  gelatine  process  can  be  counted  on 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Let  us  thank  these  plodding 
experimentalists  forgoing  on  with  their  investigations,  and  working  out 
a  process  which  will  all  but  supersede  the  bath. 

Mr.  Cobb  does  quite  right  in  holding  up  these  men  to  public  dis¬ 
approbation.  If  my  pen  was  as  fluent  as  his  I  could  furnish  a  lively 
history  of  these  “my  invention”  and  “my  any  weather  men”  that 
would  astonish  the  photographic  brotherhood  ;  but  I  must  leave  it  to 
those  who  can  drive  the  quill  in  better  form. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Market-square,  Birkenhead,  January  6,  1S80.  Charles  Harrison. 


Fraud  Detected  by  Photography  :  Two  Obligations,  One 
Erased,  Found  to  be  Written  on  the  Same  Piece  of  Paper. — 
As  was  announced  a  few  days  ago,  the  referee  appointed  by  t lie  Supreme 
Court  has  refused  to  admit  the  claim  made  against  the  estate  of  John 
J.  Seaman,  a  farmer  of  Queen’s  County,  by  William  R.  H.  Andrews, 
also  of  Queen’s  County,  on  a  note  of  §439.60,  alleged  to  have  beeu  given 
by  Seaman  to  Andrews.  Mr.  J.  T.  Marean,  the  couusel  for  the  estate, 
who  discovered  the  raised  lines  on  the  back  of  the  paper  on  which  the 
note  was  written,  and  who  traced  from  them  a  promise  signed  by 
Seaman  to  pay  a  draft  for  §39.25  for  Andrews,  was  not  satisfied  with 
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the  manner  in  which  he  had  deciphered  the  raised  lines,  and  to  make 
the  matter  certain  he  decided  to  examine  the  paper  with  photography. 
When  he  looked  at  the  note  the  first  time,  he  thought  it  strange  that 
the  body  should  have  been  written  in  ink  while  the  signature  was  in 
pencil.  On  looking  at  the  surface  of  the  paper  closer  he  noticed  marks 
as  of  erasures.  On  the  back  of  the  paper  he  saw  the  raised  lines  in 
regular  horizontal  rows.  The  note  was  placed  with  the  face  down  in  a 
strong  light,  and  then  reflected  into  a  mirror,  where  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  could  be  made  out  with  difficulty — “Any  draft  on  me  for  $39.25 
at  three  or  five  days  I  will  see  paid  for  William  R.  Andrews.”  Several 
of  the  words  appeared  so  indistinctly  that  they  had  to  be  guessed  at, 
but  the  amount,  $39.25,  was  so  plain  that  Mr.  Marean  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  whole  note  had  been  written  in  pencil ;  that  all  except 
the  signature  had  been  erased,  and  that  the  note  presented  against  the 
estate  had  been  then  written  in  ink.  He  consulted  with  a  photographer, 
and  it  was  then  decided  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  back  of  the  paper. 
The  note  was  placed  face  downward  on  a  dark  surface,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  writing  in  ink  from  appearing.  Then  a  ray  of  sunlight  was 
directed  on  it  obliquely  so  as  to  raise  a  shadow,  and  it  was  photographed. 
The  work  was  so  well  done  that  in  the  negative  raised  lines  that  could 
not  be  seen  on  the  paper  were  brought  out.  The  lines  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  the  sentence  revealed  by  the  mirror,  the  missing  words  being 
clearly  brought  out.  By  the  provisions  of  the  code  Mr.  Andrews  was 
not  allowed  to  testify  about  the  circumstances  attending  the  giving  of 
the  note  by  Seaman,  the  latter  being  dead,  but  his  wife  who  was  with 
him  when  the  note  was  given  testified.  The  note  was  alleged  to  be  for 
a  balance  due  on  a  mortgage  which  Andrews  had  assigned  two  years 
before  to  Seaman.  Mrs.  Andrews  said  that  one  morning  her  husband 
wrote  the  note  and  another  paper,  and  that  she  went  with  him  to 
Seaman’s  house.  Seaman  was  met  in  his  wagon,  and  Andrews  asked 
him  to  pay  the  money.  Seaman  replied  that  he  had  not  the  money 
ready,  and  after  some  conversation  he  agreed  to  sign  the  note.  At  the 
same  time  he  signed  the  other  paper  which  Andrews  had  prepared,  and 
which  was  a  promise  to  pay  for  Andrews’  taxes  and  insurances  not  to 
exceed  $439.60  on  account  of  the  note.  He  used  a  pencil  in  both  cases. 
This  second  paper  was  placed  in  evidence  before  the  referee  to  help  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  note.  Mr,  Marean  claimed  that  it  was  a 
forgery. — New  York  World. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted,  a  pair  of  four  and  a-half-inch  condensers  in  exchange  for  a  pair  of 
five-inch  ditto,  in  good  condition.— Address,  W.  Banks,  32,  Corporation- 
street,  Bolton. 

I  will  exchange  a  small  stereo,  camera  and  lens,  bellows  body,  draws  out  seven 
inches,  almost  new,  with  two  dark  slides,  for  a  small  rolling-press  or 
burnisher,  and  pay  anything  over. — Address,  A.  C.  Thomson,  273,  Argyle- 
street,  Glasgow. 

Wanted,  a  Cadett’s  pneumatic  shutter,  in  good  condition,  in  exchange  for  a 
cabinet-size  rolling-press  and  sundry  photographic  requisites. — Address, 
M.  M.,  21,  Yictoria-terrrace,  Wingfield-road,  Trowbridge. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tSgg*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

J.  G.  S. — You  cannot  use  anything  better  than  paraffine  for  coating  wooden 
vessels  that  are  to  contain  silver  solutions. 

Justice.— Consult  a  respectable  solicitor;  we  cannot  advise  you  on  a  matter 
so  purely  legal.  According  to  your  statement  you  are  morally  right. 

A.  J.  C. — Your  only  chance  of  saving  the  negative,  as  it  has  refused  to 
succumb  to  other  means,  is  to  treat  it  with  weak  cyanide  until  the  density 
is  sufficiently  reduced. 

F.  R.  A.  S. — We  should  say  certainly  adhere  to  collodion  dry  plates.  You  will 
gain  nothing  in  “texture”  or  physical  character  by  adopting  gelatine,  and 
the  latter  will  be  too  rapid  for  your  purpose. 

G.  H.  Bingham  —We  cannot  really  undertake  the  task,  although  we  should 
much  like  to  do  so  if  we  had  the  time  to  devote  to  it.  Could  you  not  your¬ 
self  carry  through  the  experiments  you  have  commenced  ? 

Fhosty.-No  doubt  the  solution  had  become  fully  saturated  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  room,  but  when  the  frost  came  it  was  supersaturated  at 
the  lower  temperature,  and  the  excess  of  salt  crystallised  out  as  you  found  it. 

H.  Ticknor — 1.  In  the  formula  you  mention  it  matters  little  what  bromide 
be  used  if  you  employ  it  in  proper  proportion  according  to  its  combining 
equivalent  — 2.  We  have  not  tried  the  different  salts  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
give  you  any  reliable  information. 

Query. — The  negative  is  very  much  over-exposed  and  under-developed,  and 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  good  prints  from  it.  We  do  not  think  you 
will  be  successful  in  intensifying  it  now.  If  you  could  succeed  it  would  have 
to  be  made  so  very  dense  that  you  would  hardly  be  able  to  print  it — certainly 
not  at  this  lime  of  year. 

H.  W.  W. — You  will  find  the  subject  dealt  with  in  a  leading  article.  You 
seem  to  slightly  misapprehend  the  function  of  the  oxalate  of  potash  when 
used  in  the  manner  stated.  It  does  not  make  the  ordinary  iron  solution 
more  energetic,  but  converts  it  into  an  entirely  different  developer,  which 
cannot  be  UBed  in  the  presence  of  free  silver,  and  has  no  effect  whatever 
after  fixing. 


Sold. — It  is  very  clear  that  you  have  not  got  full  value  for  your  residues. 
You  should  have  sent  them  to  a  respectable  refiner,  who  would  have  reduced 
them  and  either  sent  you  the  metal  recovered  or  its  value.  You  are  now  a 
sadder  though,  we  hope,  a  wiser  man. 

P.  P.  (Paris). — No  paiticular  f  rm  of  6tovo  is  necessary,  all  that  is 
required  is  a  Bunsen’s  burner  with  an  arrangement  for  carrjing  off  the 
products  of  combustion.  In  the  drying  chamber  or  cupboard  a  continuous 
current  of  air  may  be  induced  by  placing  a  Buusen  buruer  iu  a  flue  leadiug 
from  the  upper  part. 

Gallic. — 1.  There  are  no  existing  patent  rights  in  connection  with  the  single 
transfer  process,  but  you  must  pay  a  license  to  work  double  transfer.— 2.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  process  obtainable  in  this  country.  In  America  a 
collotype  process  has  been  worked  successfully  both  on  the  large  and  small 
scale,  under  the  name  of  “artotype.” 

Brighton. — The  idea  of  making  an  enlarged  transparency  direct  from  the 
negative  with  a  view  of  printing  a  negative  from  that  is  by  no  means  a 
novelty  ;  for  it  has  been  published  several  times,  and  at  one  period  was  sold 
as  a  secret  process.  We  have  seen  some  excellent  results  produced  by  this 
method  of  working,  which  is  not  so  largely  employed  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Samuel  J. — 1.  Either  the  lens  does  not  work  to  focus  or  the  dark  slide  is  not 
in  register  with  the  ground  glass.  We  suspect  the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the 
pictures  not  being  sharp. — 2.  Evidently  the  wire  corners  of  the  carrier  are 
not  silver,  otherwise  they  would  not  cause  the  metallic  deposits  on  the 
plates. -3.  Certainly  you  ought  to  succeed  if  you  follow  the  instructions 
carefully.  Try  again. 

Nemo. — Your  idea  is  a  good  one  in  theory,  but.,  unfortunately,  it  will  not 
answer  in  practice,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  tissue  were  prepared  without 
pigment  the  light  would  act  throughout  the  thickness  of  gelatine,  and  would 
prevent  the  paper  being  removed  for  development  — in  fact,  it  would  bo 
cemented  on.  The  only  plan  of  utilising  your  idea  would  be  to  form  the 
tissue  by  spreading  the  gelatine  on  glass,  and  then  stripping  it  off  and  using 
it  as  in  the  case  of  the  Woodbury  relief  process.  But  then  you  would  have 
to  make  the  film  exceedingly  thick,  which  would  introduce  other  difficulties ; 
but  a  picture  in  great  relief  is  not  a  favourable  one  to  enlarge. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  13th  instant,  at 
the  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. , 
and  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  will  exhibit  their  new  actiuometers.  Mr. 
Warnerke  will  also  read  a  paper  On  a  New  Actinometer. 

A  “New  Style.” — Messrs.  W.  Field  and  Co.,  of  Putney,  have  for¬ 
warded  to  us  some  samples  of  a  new  style  of  portrait — so  far  at  least  as 
photography  is  concerned — which  they  have  called  the  “photo-sil¬ 
houette.”  These  are  produced  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  a  strong 
shadow  of  the  sitter  being  cast  upon  the  background  apparently  and 
then  photographed. 

New  Pyroxyline. — M.  A.  Girard  gives  the  following  method  of 
making  pyroxyline : — The  cotton  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and,  when  well  washed,  it  is  then 
thoroughly  dried.  The  cotton  thus  treated  is  then  plunged  into  a  bath 
composed  of  water  100  parts,  nitric  acid  three  parts.  A  very  pulverulent 
cotton  is  thus  obtained,  which  M.  Girard  names  “hydro-cellulose.”  It 
appears  that  this  product  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  cotton  for 
obtaining  excellent  pyroxyline  for  photographic  purposes.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  pyroxyline  is  obtained  by  immersing  the  hydro-cellulose  in  a 
solution  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  (66°),  1,800  grammes,  nitric  acid 
(40^),  680  grammes.  After  twelve  minutes’  immersion  the  pyroxyline 
is  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water  and  then  well  washed  under  a  tap.  It 
is  then  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dry  room. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Opticiarj 
For  the  Week  ending  January  7,  1879. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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LIGHTING  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
light  allowable  in  the  dark  room,  and  in  some  instances  we  have 
found  the  illumination  anything  but  comfortable  or  pleasant.  But  is 
this  extremely  dismal  light  a  necessity  in  connection  with  rapid 
gelatine  glates  ? 

We  may  commence  by  saying  that  we  think  it  is  not.  When 
Mr.  C.  Bennett  published  his  process  he  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  use  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass  in  all  the  opera¬ 
tions.  This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  main  principles  in  securing 
success  in  his  process;  for  hitherto  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
gelatine  had  scarcely  been  recognised,  and  workers,  whether  amateur 
or  professional,  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  gelatino-bromide 
films  to  a  course  of  treatment  which  was  wholly  unsuited  to  their 
nature.  When,  however,  Mr.  Bennett  pointed  out  the  strict  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  the  matter  of  light,  a  great  bar 
was  removed  from  the  progress  of  gelatine  photography. 

After,  however,  nearly  two  years  of  practice  there  are  questions 
which  still  remain  unanswered  in  connection  with  this  important 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  best  medium  to  employ  for  the 
filtration  of  the  light  used  in  working  the  plates?  Secondly,  how 
much  light  can  be  safely  used?  Now,  as  we  know,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  first  published  instructions  that  different 
thicknesses  of  ruby  glass  should  be  used,  giving  an  illumination  to 
which  the  plague  of  darkness  must  have  been  preferable.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  stated  by  some  that  a  flood  of  light  sufficient 
to  give  perfect  comfort  in  working  may  be  used  if  it  be  of  the  proper 
character.  The  question,  then,  is  “  what  is  the  proper  character?” 

During  the  past  twelve  months  several  communications  upon  thi3 
subject  have  appeared  in  our  columns  and  elsewhere,  their  general 
tendency  being  to  show  that  for  a  medium — be  it  glass,  paper,  or  other 
material — to  obstruct  the  chemically-actinic  rays  of  light  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  deep  ruby  tint,  so  poor  in  luminous  rays 
and  so  difficult  to  work  by,  need  be  adhered  to.  In  this  connection 
Captain  Abney  and  Mr.W.  Bedford  made  communications  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  which 
threw  some  fresh  light  upon  the  subject.  Captain  Abney,  for  instance, 
found  by  spectroscopic  experiments  that  the  deep  ruby  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed  was  not  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  that  a  better  illumination 
with  equal  safety  was  to  be  obtained  by  adopting  a  comparatively 
light-coloured  red  in  combination  with  yellow.  A  varnish  composed 
of  magenta  and  aurine  or  chrysoidine  was  also  mentioned  as  a 
suitable  medium  to  employ.  Mr.  Bedford,  again,  showed  that  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  yellow  glass  were  quite  equal  in  their  power  of 
arresting  actinism  to  the  best  ruby,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  far 
more  agreeable  light  to  work  by. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  also  gave  his  evidence  in  favour  of  the  orange  rather 
than  of  the  ruby-coloured  light,  the  medium  employed  in  this  case 
being  paper  in  several  thicknesses,  a  large  area  of  illuminating 
space  being  exposed,  with  the  result  that  perfect  comfort  was  gained. 
Though  Mr.  Fry  subsequently  modified  his  opinion  on  this  point 
there  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  comfortable  light 
to  work  by,  such  a  light  being  easily  obtained  without  any  great  risk. 
It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  account  what  purpose  the  light  is 


intended  to  serve  and  how  it  is  to  be  disposed.  Thus,  for  instance, 
an  amount  of  light  may  be  employed  in  development  which  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  use  in  the  coating  of  the  plates,  when  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  rigid  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  perfect 
immunity  from  actinic  influence.  It  is  not  difficult  when  the  danger 
is  once  recognised  to  guard  against  it ;  hence,  in  the  matter  of  precau¬ 
tions  to  be  observed  in  fitting  up  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
gelatine  plates,  little  need  be  said  beyond  pointing  out  the  necessity 
for  the  exercise  of  a  due  amount  of  common  sense. 

The  question  is — “  What  forms  the  best  medium  to  employ,  and 
what  colour  is  the  best  calculated  to  give  a  maximum  of  working 
light  without  danger  of  fog?”  As  regards  the  medium:  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  glass  is  the  most  popular  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said 
the  most  generally  useful,  its  chief  fault  being  its  fragility.  This 
fault  is,  however,  perhaps,  equalled  by  the  careful  treatment  required 
when  paper  lanterns  are  employed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  something  more  than  a  doubt  as  to  the  stability  of  the  colour  in 
the  paper.  The  so-called  “  adiactinic  silk  ”  and  “  muslin  ”  formerly 
found  a  use  in  the  dark  room  of  the  wet-plate  operator ;  but,  unless  a 
new  colour  has  been  recently  introduced,  we  fear  it  will  not  be  found 
of  much  use  for  dry  plates.  Paper  or  muslin,  no  doubt,  form  a  very 
handy  means  of  temporarily  transforming  an  ordinary  chamber  into 
a  developing  room,  but  we  question  whether  for  permanent  purposes 
it  is  not  inferior  to  glass.  It  is  stated  that  when  applied  in  a  suit¬ 
able  manner  in  two  or  three  thicknesses  it  is  quite  as  safe  as  the  best 
ruby  glass — an  assertion  the  truth  of  which  we  have  some  serious 
doubts  upon.  Again  :  even  supposing  that  the  paper  screen  of  a 
window  be  entirely  safe  when  freshly  put  up,  a  very  few  days’  summer 
sunshine  will  greatly  change  its  character,  and,  perhaps,  totally  un¬ 
fit  it  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  one  great  difficulty  in  connection  with  glass  is  its  variable 
quality.  There  appears  to  be  some  technical  difficulty  in  “  flashing  " 
the  deep  ruby  glass,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  even 
a  small  sheet  of  glass  vary  very  greatly  in  opacity,  or  even  in  “  tone,” 
within  a  few  inches. 

This  latter  form  of  irregularity  may  be  avoided  by  making  use  of 
a  coloured  varnish  with  which  to  coat  colourless  glass.  If  this  be 
done,  two  coatings  being  given — one  on  each  side  of  the  glass,  and 
poured  off  and  on  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  equalise  the  coat¬ 
ing — a  very  perfect  substitute  for  ruby  will  be  produced  ;  and,  if  such 
varnished  surface  be  protected  from  the  direct  action  of  strong  sun¬ 
shine  by  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  orange  or  yellow  glass,  little 
doubt  need  exist  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  colour.  Such  varnishes 
are  readily  obtainable  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  found  useful 
by  a  large  section  of  our  readers. 


ENLARGING  PROCESSES. 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  of  the  signs  of  the  times  as  regards  the 
almost  universal  change  which  appears  to  be  gradually  taking  place 
in  photographic  processes  is  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  produced  direct  upon  paper  by  various  methods  of  develop¬ 
ment.  A  few  years  ago  there  would  scarely  pass  a  week  without 
some  inquiry  from  one  correspondent  or  another  ns  to  a  suitable 
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formula  for  salting  or  developing  for  the  solar  or  other  processes. 
Many  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remember  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  the  solar  camera,  and  the  then  marvellous  results 
obtained  by  its  aid.  We  should  opine  that  at  the  present  day  the 
sale  of  a  solar  camera  would  be  a  remarkable  event,  while  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  paper  dealers  could  tell  a  tale  as  to  the  diminished 
demand  for  the  special  brand  found  useful  for  that  purpose. 

In  some  respects  the  threatened  extinction  of  such  an  old  friend 
is  to  be  deplored;  for  in  the  hands  of  competent  men  results  were 
obtained  which  could  not  be  equalled  by  any  process  now  in  vogue.  We 
purposely  use  the  phrase  “  in  the  hands  of  competent  men,”  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  enlarged  developed  prints  that  we  used  to  see  were  such  a 
sickly  lot  of  rubbish  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  believe  they 
could  be  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  those  rich-toned  pictures 
with  perfectly  pure  whites  which  the  masters  of  the  art  procured. 

Developed  pictures  have  always  been  considered  as  more  per¬ 
manent  than  gold-toned  prints,  the  late  Mr.  T.  Sutton  being  an  earnest 
advocate  in  their  favour;  and  experience  would  seem  to  show  that, 
when  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  a  print  composed  of  gold 
and  silver  will  not  stand  so  well  as  one  composed  wholly  of  silver. 
At  the  same  time  developed  prints  do  fade  under  some  circumstances, 
though,  probably,  want  of  sufficient  washing  is  the  most  fertile  cause 
of  the  evil,  the  large  sheets  of  paper  necessary  for  working  with,  when 
the  enlargement  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  requiring  more  care  in 
washing  and  more  complete  appliances  than  were  usually  found.  This 
was  especially  the  case  when  the  prints  were  done  upon  Whatman’s 
paper,  as  some  of  the  best  enlargements  we  ever  saw  were  produced. 

There  is  thus  a  set-off  against  the  regret  we  may  feel  at  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  developed  prints  having  passed  into  a  state  of  desuetude, 
for  it  matters  not  how  perfect  a  process  is  theoretically  if  its  theo¬ 
retical  requirements  are  not  carried  out  in  practice.  At  the  present 
time  collodion  transfers  and  carbon  enlargements  are  the  modes 
finding  most  favour  with  photographers,  on  account,  in  the  one 
case,  probably,  of  no  extra  apparatus  in  the  shape  of  printing-frames, 
&c.,  being  needed,  and  also  of  the  rapidity  of  working;  and,  in 
the  other,  of  the  ease  with  which  the  work  can  be  done  by  others  by 
sending  negatives  to  the  professional  enlargers,  many  of  whom 
have  brought  their  work  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfection. 

The  methods  of  producing  enlarged  negatives  that  have  at 
various  times  had  a  run  have  one  principle  pervading  them,  namely, 
the  production  of  a  transparency,  and,  from  that,  of  an  enlarged 
negative,  reversed  for  carbon  printing,  so  as  to  enable  the  printing  to 
be  done  by  single  transfer.  But  in  the  manner  of  production  of  the 
transparencies  variations  innumerable  have  been  made  or  proposed. 
For  example :  one  process,  secret  at  the  time,  consisted  in  making  a 
very  large  transparency  and  working  it  up  artistically  before  producing 
from  it  a  smaller  negative.  Then,  again,  in  another  such  process  the 
secret  consisted  in  the  mode  of  production  of  the  transparency,  this 
being  by  a  modification  of  the  albumen  process,  which  gave  results 
of  charming  delicacy  and  very  much  under  the  control  of  the 
operator.  The  simplest  mode  was  to  take  a  wet-plate  transparency 
and  at  once  from  it  a  negative  of  the  required  dimensions,  with¬ 
out  involving  the  trouble  of  drying  the  transparency.  But  the 
mode  which  is  daily  gaining  in  favour,  and  is  used  by  the  principal 
enlarging  houses,  is  to  produce  a  carbon  transparency  upon  glass, 
and  from  it  to  get  an  enlarged  negative  of  any  desired  dimensions. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  camera  trans¬ 
parencies  and  enlargements  will  scarcely  fail  to  have  noticed  a 
peculiar  effect — scarcely  halation,  yet  more  like  it  than  anything  else 

_ that  is  presented  at  the  junction  of  light  and  dark  parts,  noticeable 

in  transparency  and  enlarged  negatives  alike  when  the  wet  process  was 
used  all  through.  By  taking  a  final  negative  from  a  carbon  trans¬ 
parency  the  effect  is  almost  neutralised.  Whether  this  effect  be  due 
to  dispersion  of  light  within  the  film,  reflection  at  the  back  surface, 
the  unavoidable  want  of  absolute  achromatism  in  the  lens  for  all 
actinic  rays,  from  interference  of  light  at  the  contours  of  objects, 
or  from  parallax  caused  by  the  thickness  of  the  film,  we  do  not  now 
stay  to  inquire.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  whatever  the  cause,  the  effect 
is  more  or  less  present. 

We  would  finally  advert  to  one  other  peculiarity  of  enlargements 
from  a  transparency.  Whatever  the  process  be,  no  matter  how  suc¬ 


cessfully  dono  or  how  beautifully  executed,  au  enlargement  of  a 
portrait  tells  its  own  story — not  by  any  want  of  sharpness  or  crisp¬ 
ness  of  outline,  hut  by  a  certain  indescribable  something  which  one 
is  familiar  with.  The  best  enlargement  ever  done  in  ibis  manner 
can  be  detected  as  such.  This  ought  not  to  he  the  case,  and  we 
have  tried  many  experiments  to  fathom  the  cause  or  disoover  a 
remedy. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  is  inhereut  in  the 
process  of  enlarging  from  a  transparency  by  transmitted  light,  and  we 
are  endeavouring  to  elaborate  a  workable  process  upon  conclusions 
based  upon  the  following  observations  : —  When  aglass  positive  of  fair 
amount  of  sharpness  is  copied  in  the  camera  the  relative  proportions 
of  lights,  shadows,  and  half-tints  are  preserved  to  the  utmost,  withlhe 
exception  of  the  high  lights  being  brought  out  of  a  purer  white.  None 
of  the  halation,  or  of  that  quality  peculiar  to  enlargements  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  is  present;  and  from  a  good  positive  enlarged  several 
diameters  the  enlargement  is  less  unlike  a  print  from  a  negative 
taken  direct  than  any  other  style  of  enlargement  whatever.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  suggest  the  production  of  glass  collodion  positives  to 
enlarge  from;  but  working  in  these  lines,  mutually  adapting  the 
colour  of  the  image  and  of  the  lights  and  taking  into  account  the 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  positive,  we  are  sanguine  of  good  results, 
and  should  be  pleased  to  find  that  others  have  been  working  in  the 
same  direction. 


A  PROCESS  WANTED ! 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  weather  reports  daily  issued  from 
the  Meteorological  Office  for  the  past  few  weeks,  provincial  photo¬ 
graphers  have  not  been  in  a  much  better  position  in  the  matter 
of  light  than  have  their  metropolitan  brethren.  Fogs,  mist,  and 
darkness  appear  to  have  been  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
weather  at  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Astronomer- 
Royal’s  report  also  shows  that  “Old  Sol”  has  put  in  but  a  very 
brief  appearance  for  some  time  past,  so  that  photographic  operations, 
or  such  of  them  as  depend  upon  his  influence  for  their  execution, 
have  been  practically  at  a  standstill.  Bad  as  things  are  now  in 
this  respect,  how  much  worse  were  they  in  times  gone  by,  when 
it  was  imperative  to  place  the  sitter  iu  the  full  light  of  the  blazing 
sun  for  some  few  minutes  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  portrait ! 
Now,  thanks  to  gelatine  plates,  aided  by  rapid  and  extra-rapid 
lenses,  the  artist  is  enabled  to  produce  satisfactory  work  with  a 
light  that  would  have  been  quite  impossible  even  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Added  to  this,  artificial  light  is  now  being  introduced  iuto  the 
studio,  either  in  the  form  of  the  electric  light,  lnxograph,  or  (to 
many)  the  more  convenient  form  of  ordinary  gaslight  through  the  aid 
of  the  Wigham  burner.  So  that  at  least  the  more  enterprising  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  photographic  profession  may  now,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
add  to  their  prospectus  (what  many  did  at  the  time  when  the  collo¬ 
dion  process  was  first  introduced)  the  intimation  —  “Weather  no 
object;  ”  that  is,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  production  of  negatives. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  execution  of  orders  for  prints  therefrom  ; 
that  is  quite  another  matter.  Here  the  photographer  is  as  far  behind 
as  ever;  for  all  the  improvements  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  will 
avail  him  little  in  this  direction.  We  often  feel  sympathy  with  the 
fascinating  young  lady  of  the  reception-room,  who  has  to  meet  the 
frowns-— -not  to  say  black  looks — of  customers  when  they  make 
application  for  their  prints  and  are  told  that  they  are  not  ready 
owing  to  the  bad  light,  and  also  for  the  excuses  she  is  frequently 
compelled  to  invent  for  their  not  being  forthcoming.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  make  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  practical  details 
of  photography  understand  why  prints  cannot  be  made  in  bad  or 
by  artificial  light  as  well  as  a  negative,  and  many  of  the  uninitiated 
still  have  the  impression  that  when  once  a  negative  is  made  all  further 
necessity  for  daylight  is  over. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  a  more  rapid  production  of  prints  from 
negatives  that  an  improvement  is  now  required.  True,  in  the  carbon 
process  a  much  shorter  exposure  to  light  is  necessary,  especially  if 
advantage  be  taken  of  the  continuation  action  by  keeping  the  print 
after  exposure;  but  this  process  is  not  so  generally  adopted  as  silver, 
nor  worked  to  so  large  an  extent.  The  platinotype  process,  also,  re- 
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quires  but  about  one-third  of  the  exposure  to  light  demanded  by  silver, 
so  that  by  it  three  times  the  number  of  prints  can  be  made  in  a  given 
time  than  can  be  in  silver;  but,  unfortunately,  the  resulting  prints 
are  not  such  as  the  public  have  yet  become  accustomed  to,  and  some 
time  will  elapse  before  they  supersede  the  old  albumenised  paper 
photographs  for  cartes  de  visite  and  small  work. 

The  general  public  are  not  so  easily  convinced  that  a  matt  surface 
is  better  and  more  artistic  than  a  glossy  one,  to  which  they  have 
become  habituated.  If  such  were  the  case  then  prints  could  be  made 
rapidly  both  in  a  bad  or  by  an  artificial  light.  We  have  often  produced 
prints  by  exposing  a  sheet  of  paper,  prepared  with  bromo-iodide  of 
silver,  behind  a  negative  to  a  gas  flame  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  developing  the  image  with  gallic  acid.  By  this  means  most  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  both  as  regards  colour  and  quality,  can  be  obtained  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  they  have  a  matt  surface,  like  the  salted  paper 
prints  of  old,  from  which  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  Artistic 
though  they  were,  they  soon  became  eclipsed  in  public  favour  by  the 
albumenised  surface  when  that  was  introduced  for  small  work. 

What  is  really  required  at  the  present  time  is  a  process  by  which 
prints  can  be  developed  on  albumenised  paper  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  can  on  plain.  If  such  a  process  could  be  devised  it  would  at 
this  dark  season  prove  invaluable,  as  then  the  prints  would  only 
require  an  exposure  of  one  or  two  minutes  to  an  ordinary  gas  flame, 
or  even  a  paraffine  lamp,  developed,  toned  (if  necessary),  and  fixed. 
Prints  made  by  development  on  plain  paper  have  been  proved  by 
experience  to  be  amongst  the  most  permanent  that  have  been  produced 
in  silver.  The  reason  why  prints  developed  on  albumenised  paper 
have  not  proved  satisfactory  is  that  before  the  development  can  be 
completed  the  whole  picture  becomes  buried  in  fog,  or  the  high  lights 
are  rendered  so  extremely  yellow  that  the  process  has  hitherto 
failed  in  yielding  presentable  results.  However,  here  is  a  field  open 
to  experimentalists,  and  one  which  will  amply  repay  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  it  when  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  as  then  prints 
could  be  made  and  supplied  with  as  little  delay  during  the  winter  as 
in  the  summer,  and  with  the  same  facility  as  sittings  are  now  made 
regardless  of  the  weather. 

Up  to  the  last  year  or  so  the  production  of  negatives  has  been  more 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  weather  than  the  printing  therefrom. 
Now  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  in  this  direction  improvement  is  re¬ 
quired,  otherwise  the  advance  made  in  the  studio  must  bo  considerably 
retarded  by  delay  in  the  printing-room.  We  here  append  a  formula 
by  which  we  have  made  many  very  successful  prints  on  plain  paper 
with  a  very  brief  exposure  to  a  gas  flame: — A  good  photographic 
paper — such  as  Saxe  or  Rive — is  floated  for  a  minute  or  so  on  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  four  grains  of  iodide  and  seven  grains 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  four  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  four  grains  of  citrate  of  soda  in  an  ounce  of  water,  in  which  four 
grains  of  Nelson’s  No.  1  photographic  gelatine  has  previously  been 
dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  solution  being  used  warm.  The 
paper  when  dry  is  then  floated  on  a  seventy-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  which  ten  minims  of  acetic  acid  per  ounce 
have  been  added.  After  printing  the  image  is  developed  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  (used  warm)  containing  a  drop 
or  two  per  ounce  of  acetic  acid.  This  paper  is  very  sensitive, 
and  all  the  precaution  as  respects  light  has  to  be  observed  that  is 
necessary  in  working  the  wet  collodion  process,  in  order  to  avoid  fog. 
There  is  a  very  rapid  means  of  making  prints  by  artificial  light  by 
which  M.  Disderi  produced  thousands  of  carte  prints  at  the  time  he 
had  an  establishment  in  London,  namely,  the  collodion  transfer 
process.  This  process,  when  worked  with  skill  and  judgment,  is 
capable  of  yielding  small  prints  that  will  compare  very  favourably 
indeed  with  those  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  receives  during  the  winter 
season. 


Since  writing  last  week  on  the  subject  of  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  we  have  received  several  communications  proving  that 
the  method  we  described  has  found  favour  from  its  simplicity.  We 
have  also  received  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  given  by  us.  The  general  burden  of  these 
suggestions  is  simply  “  why  cannot  hot  saturated  solutions  of  the 


two  salts  be  employed  in  order  to  produce  a  stronger  and  more 
energetic  developer?”  In  reply  we  can  only  say  that  the  chief 
advantage  derivable  from  the  plan  in  question  is  the  possibility  of 
preserving  the  two  solutions  separately  in  a  state  in  which  they  are 
but  little  liable  to  change  and  ready  for  use  by  simply  mixing  at  any 
moment.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  keep  hot  saturated  solutions 
continually  ready  for  use,  hence  the  immediate  advantage  of  this 
modification  disappears.  Certainly,  if  the  object  be  merely  to 
prepare  a  stock  solution,  heat  may  be  applied  and  a  stronger 
solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  thus  obtained.  But,  we  may  ask,  is 
it  advantageous  to  employ  heat  in  the  preparation  of  this  readily-de- 
composable  solution?  We  have  very  little  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  application  of  heat  is  injurious  rather  than  otherwise,  and  we  are 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution, 
made  as  described  last  week  by  simply  mixing  solutions  of  ferrous 
sulphate  and  oxalate  of  potash  (in  which  state  the  solution  is 
not  saturated  with  oxalate  of  iron),  is  actually  more  energetic  as  a 
developer  than  the  saturated  solution  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  even  when  quite  fresh.  This  would  certainly  point  to  some 
partial  decomposition  or  weakening  of  the  iron  salt  by  heat  or  other 
causes — most  probably  the  former — and,  therefore,  the  cold  method 
of  preparation  would  seem  to  be  the  best.  We  may  state  that  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  two  solutions  given  in  our  article  of  last  week  may 
be  found  subject  to  some  variation.  We  have,  since  writing,  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  new  sample  of  potassic  oxalate,  four  parts  of  saturated 
solution  of  which  are  more  than  equal  to  the  five  previously  used. 
Another  experimentalist  has  found  the  proportion  of  the  potash  salt 
to  be  as  low  as  two  to  one  of  iron, 

- - — ^ 

HINTS  ON  POSING  AND  LIGHTING. 

Although  few  could  be  found  among  photographers  who  deny  the 
necessity  for  observance  of  the  rules  of  art  in  their  work,  yet  still 
not  sufficiently  is  the  truth  recognised  of  the  first-rate  importance  of 
these  rules.  While  workers  devote  much  of  their  time  to  experi¬ 
ments  in  new  processes  and  improved  methods  of  manipulation,  few 
are  found  directing  their  energies  to  the  advancement  of  photography 
through  art.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  neglect  the  perfecting  of 
manipulation  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  artistic  pictures;  on  the 
contrary,  a  necessity  will  be  felt  to  obtain  the  greatest  manipulative 
skill  for  the  embodiment  of  the  more  intellectual  conception. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  photographers  will  more  earnestly 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  truth  ;  but,  although  in  furtherance 
of  the  claims  of  art  on  photography  very  many  arguments  might  be 
advanced,  and  with  advantage,  the  limits  of  an  article  scarcely  admit 
of  more  than  suggestion. 

On  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  pose  and  the  artistic  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  light  to  secure  a  delicate  gradation  of  chiaroscuro — from 
the  pure  high  light  to  deepest  dark  in  the  shadows — depends  that 
truth  of  delineation  which  alone  can  make  the  photograph  of  any 
value  as  a  work  of  art. 

In  posing,  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure  the  most 
pleasing  view  of  the  face  possible.  The  lessons  taught  by  the  faces 
of  sitters  should  be  treasured  up  for  future  guidance,  so  that  success 
may  follow  success,  and  the  repetition  of  failure  be  avoided.  The 
study  of  a  head,  necessary  to  form  an  idea  of  its  most  favourable 
points  of  likeness,  should  be  done  unobtrusively — best,  when  engaged 
in  pleasant  conversation.  The  art  of  putting  people  at  ease  is  an 
accomplishment  the  photographer  should  study  ;  a  long  step  towards 
it  is  acquired  when  a  true  artistic  interest  is  felt  in  the  sitter. 

Satisfactory  results  are  most  difficult  of  attainment  in  posing 
persons  of  animated  temperament,  the  state  of  repose  necessary  for 
the  sitting  not  being  habitual  or  cbaracterestic  of  them.  Here  like¬ 
ness  may  depend  on  a  turn  of  the  head,  a  gesture,  a  smile,  and  this 
can  only  be  recognised  in  conversation.  To  pose  such  a  sitter  with 
no  further  attempt  at  enlivenment  than  the  customary  depressing 
commonplace  injunctions  to  gaze  at  a  certain  object,  look  cheerful, 
and  not  move  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  cannot  but  result  in  failure. 
Of  such  sitters  the  artist  makes  his  most  happy  pictures. 

No  face  will  be  found  of  perfect  symmetry ;  often  the  points  of 
divergence  from  strict  drawing  are  very  marked.  Some  of  the 
effects  produced  by  this  inequality  of  features  are  extremely  pecu¬ 
liar.  I  have  before  me  a  photograph  of  a  head  taken  in  full  view. 
Covering  one  side  of  the  face  the  expression  is  bright  and  humorous; 
shutting  out  the  other  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  lifeless  head ;  a 
weird  and  somewhat  ghastly  effect  is  induced  of  the  whole.  It  is  not 
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everybody,  of  course,  who  is  so  unevenly  made  up ;  but  the  expe 
rience  is  not  uncommon.  Of  the  same  head  I  have  already  instanced 
I  have  another  photograph,  a  profile  view  of  the  best  side  of  the 
face,  which,  as  a  picture,  is  everything  that  can  be  desired.  All 
the  good  points  of  the  sitter  are  brought  out,  and  the  bad  subdued. 
The  result  is  a  pleasing  and  lifelike  portrait. 

Do  not  think  it  is  flattery  to  reproduce  the  beauties  of  an  object, 
or  that  truth  lies  in  the  picturing  of  all  the  bad  points.  This  is  but 
the  unamiable  doctrine  of  misanthropes.  It  will  not  hurt  you,  as 
photographers,  to  err  on  the  side  of  good  nature. 

The  most  familiar  views  of  the  face  are,  of  course,  those  of  the 
full  view  and  views  nearly  approaching  the  full  face.  This  rule, 
however,  only  holds  good  if  no  distinctive  view  given  by  peculiarity 
in  formation  of  features,  or  by  characteristic  movement,  renders  it 
more  striking  and,  of  consequence,  more  strongly  the  point  of  likeness. 

The  genius  of  the  artist  may  give  a  pictorial  importance  to  a  head 
which  the  character  of  the  subject  does  not  deserve.  This  in  one 
way  may  be  deemed  a  success ;  but  as  an  effect  of  portraiture  the 
result  is  probably  not  worth  the  effort.  Truth  must  be  maintained 
above  everything  else;  and  even  in  the  work  of  the  camera,  which 
never  lies,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  urge  the  value  of  truth  as  a 
quality  in  portraiture. 

The  chief  faults  in  this  direction  result  from  improper  use  of  the 
illumination.  Broadly  defined,  the  effect  of  top  light  is  to  make  the 
face  appear  heavy  and  brutal,  the  deep  and  lengthened  shadows 
under  the  brows,  nose,  upper  lip,  &c.,  destroying  the  better  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  face.  Side  light  in  excess  induces  a  haggard  and  worn 
expression,  the  shadows  being  formed  by  prominences  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  shades  bear  the  appearance  of 
cavities  such  as  are  produced  by  ill  health  and  care.  Front  light 
flattens  the  face  and  entirely  destroys  character.  By  an  undue 
preponderance  of  any  of  these  peculiarities  of  illumination  likeness 
is  not  only  lost,  but  altogether  falsified. 

Speaking  generally,  too  much  light  is  used,  by  which  force  and 
character  are  lost ;  but  better  this  than  the  falsification  of  likeness. 
The  use  of  too  much  diffused  light  is  an  evil  which  is  not  even  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  attainment  of  greater  rapidity  of  working. 

The  quality  of  the  illumination  is  the  most  important  consideration. 
Pure  light,  directly  thrown  upon  the  sitter,  without  the  unmanage¬ 
able  diffusion  and  reflection  found  in  galleries  lighted  with  a  wide 
area  of  glass,  is  the  condition  under  which  artistic  pictures  are  to  be 
obtained. 

Reflected  light  must  be  kept  well  in  hand,  whether  it  be  from  walls 
or  from  reflector  screens.  Very  many  portraits  are  entirely  spoiled 
by  this  lighting  up  of  the  shaded  side  of  the  face  until  all  force  and 
life  are  lost  to  the  picture.  The  reflection  of  light  from  a  snowy- 
white  screen  placed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  cheek  of  the  sitter  is 
altogether  too  strong.  Tone  down  the  colour  of  your  reflecting 
surface  and  do  not  place  it  so  near  the  sitter.  The  object  of  the  re¬ 
flector  is  to  give  form  to  a  too  dark  shadow,  not  to  make  a  light. 

W.  Heighway. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  ] 

It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  remembered  by  all  present  that  during 
the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  correspondence  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  photographic  journals,  respecting  photographic 
copyright.  The  discussion  arose  through  the  publication  of  certain 
portraits  of  ladies  which  it  was  said  had  been  sold  without  authority, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  if  a  proper  law  existed  the  photographs 
could  not  have  been  offered  for  sale.  It  appears  that  it  is  intended 
to  insert  in  a  copyright  bill  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
shortly,  clauses  that  will  give  rights  to  photographers  which  they 
do  not  at  present  legally  possess;  and,  as  I  understand  the  matter, 
it  is  intended  that  the  copyright  in  photographs — that  is,  prints  from 
negatives — shall  vest  in  the  photographer. 

Custom  has  for  over  twenty  years  given  photographers  the  right  to 
retain  the  possession  of  the  negative ;  but  until  now  I  have  never 
heard  that  any  right  could  belong  to  the  photographer  in  any  print 
for  the  production  of  which  he  had  been  paid  by  the  sitter.  The 
inconvenience,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  this  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Bassano  and  myself ;  but  the  correctness  of  our  views  has  been 
called  in  question  by  the  editor  of  the  Photographic  News,  and,  as 
his  opinion  may  be  shared  by  others,  I  have  thought  it  a  proper 
subject  to  bring  before  this  Society,  and  in  the  event  of  what  I  think 
the  correct  view  of  the  matter  being  adopted  by  the  members  of  this 
Society,  I  think  effective  steps  should  be  taken  to  oppose  the  clauses 
in  the  proposed  Act  of  Parliament.  For  certain  work  we  already 
have  the  means  of  securing  our  property  by  Registration,  and  any  I 


interference  with  the  way  the  business  of  photography  is  conducted 
would,  I  consider,  be  highly  prejudicial. 

As  a  proper  introduction  of  the  matter  I  cannot  do  better  than 
read  the  article  I  have  referred  to.  The  article  will  be  found  in  the 
number  for  November  28th  last.  A.  BaoXHBM. 


TONE  IN  SILVER  PRINTS,  MORE  PARTICULARLY 
AS  REGARDS  LANDSCAPES. 

The  discussion  of  photographic  processes  has  of  late  been  chiefly 
directed  to  the  production  of  negatives ;  but  the  production  of  nega¬ 
tives  is  only  a  part  of  the  means  to  the  end  in  view,  which  is 
the  creation  of  a  beautiful  picture. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  importance  of  the  tone  of  colour 
in  the  finished  picture  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  as  an  element  of 
beauty.  I  observe  an  almost  total  absence  of  discussion  of  this 
point  in  print,  and,  what  is  more,  I  think  that  in  the  work  of  pro¬ 
fessionals,  except  those  in  the  front  rank,  whose  names  may  be 
numbered,  as  it  were,  on  the  fingers,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  beauty 
as  depending  upon  tone  of  colour  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

But  surely  the  importance  of  this  element  of  a  photographic  pic¬ 
ture  cannot  be  overrated.  As  an  extreme  illustration,  compare  two 
pictures  from  the  same  negative  toned  respectively  with  gold  and 
platinum.  I  recollect  making  such  a  comparison  at  the  last  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition  between  the  charming  gold  tones  of  Mr.  Payne 
Jennings  and  the  platiuotype,  as  shown  on  prints  from  the  same 
negative  by  him.  The  difference  in  favour  of  gold  is,  to  my  mind, 
as  the  difference  between  a  beautiful  painting  and  an  engraving  of 
the  same  in  printers’  ink — so  far  as  regards  the  pleasurable  mental 
sensation  of  colour,  per  se.  And  the  same  difference  of  effect  arises 
as  between  good  gold  toning  and  bad  gold  toning.  I  merely  compare 
gold  and  platinum  as  an  extreme  case. 

Having  regard,  then,  to  the  importance  of  gold  toning  and  to  the 
general  badness  of  photographs  on  this  head,  whether  arising  from 
disregard  or  want  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  govern  the 
production  of  a  good  tone,  I  write  in  the  hope  of  starting  in  your 
Journal  a  discussion  on  the  subject.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  a  lot  of  formulae  for  toning  baths,  recommended  as  infallible 
recipes  in  a  cookery-book  sort  of  way ;  but  rather  the  seeking  in  a 
scientific  spirit  for  a  guiding  scientific  principle,  and  the  best 
practical  application  of  it.  I  beg  to  offer,  therefore,  rather  by  way  of 
suggestion  than  assertion,  the  following  points  upon  which  such  dis¬ 
cussion  might  be  carried  on : — 

1.  The  cause  of  the  change  of  colour  observed  on  placing  the 
silver  print  in  a  gold  solution.  The  explanation  is,  I  suppose,  that 
a  thin  film  of  metallic  gold  is  deposited,  that  gold  when  very  thin  or 
minutely  divided  is  blue,  and  when  less  thin  or  not  so  minutely 
divided  is  black.  That  black  tones  indicate  the  opaque  covering  up 
of  the  silver  image,  and  that  tones  showing  varying  shades  of  brown, 
red,  and  blue  result  from  varying  shades  of  the  albumenate  of  silver 
being  seen  through  a  thin,  transparent  film  of  blue  gold,  just  as 
would  occur  by  looking  at  variously-coloured  papers  through  a  super¬ 
imposed  thin  sheet  of  blue  gelatine  in  optical  contact. 

2.  If  this  be  correct,  it  follows  that,  for  any  other  tones  than  dead 
black  (the  negation  of  colour  for  which  I  am  pleading),  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  ultimate  colour  of  the  albumenate,  under  the  gold,  that  governs 
the  result.  I  say  “  ultimate,”  because  immersion  in  the  hypo,  bath 
after  toning  largely  affects  the  result;  and  (according  to  my  theory) 
by  altering,  not  the  gold,  but  the  albumenate  underneath  the  gold. 

3.  If  it  be  mainly  the  albumenate  that  we  have  to  look  to,  what  is 
it  that  governs  its  original  colour  before  toning  and  the  modification 
of  such  colour  in  the  fixing  bath?  and  at  what  original  and  ultimate 
colour  of  the  albumenate  should  we  aim?  As  to  the  first  question,  I 
have  experimentally  tried  variations  of  strength,  alkalinity,  and 
acidity,  both  in  the  silver  sensitising  and  in  the  fixing  bath,  as  also 
various  modifications  of  the  salting,  albumenising,  and  washing  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  light;  but  I  have  not 
been  rewarded  with  the  answer.  As  regards,  however,  the  second 
question — the  colour  we  ought  to  aim  at  in  the  albumenate— I  have 
a  very  positive  opinion  that  such  colour  should  be  bright  red,  because, 
when  covered  with  a  glaze  of  blue  gold,  its  result  to  the  eye  is 
that  richness  and  delight  characteristic  of  all  mixtures  of  red  and 
blue,  e.g.,  “  imperial  purple." 

4.  I  seek,  therefore,  for  a  bright  red  after  washing  and  before 
toning.  In  my  own  experience,  although  I  do  not  know  what  governs 
its  production,  I  generally  get  it,  and  then  (but  then  only)  find  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  changing  it  into  the  aforesaid  charm  of  colour 
by  the  ordinary  gold  and  carbonate  of  soda  bath.  But,  alas!  it 
frequently  disappears  in  the  subsequent  hypo,  bath,  and  if  a  red 
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print  be  fixed  without  being  toned  it  will  be  seen  that  the  red  simi¬ 
larly  has  disappeared,  and  become  a  dirty  yellowish-brown.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  this  characteristic  hypo,  colour  showing  under  the 
gold  that  is  destructive  to  the  beauty  of  so  many  otherwise  fine 
photographs. 

Will  anyone  tell  us  how  to  ensure  a  red  print  before  toning  and 
how  to  keep  it  from  destruction  in  the  hypo,  bath — that  is,  if  I  am  right 
in  my  theory  that  it  is  upon  the  colour  of  the  albumenate  and  not 
upon  the  toning  bath  that  we  have  to  depend,  at  all  events  mainly, 
for  the  ultimate  result?  And  if  I  am  wrong,  will  anyone  who  really 
knows  tell  us  all  about  it?  C.  W.  Plowman. 


THE  PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  ] 

Our  subject  tonight  is  the  new  method  of  producing  photographic 
prints  in  metallic  platinum.  The  process  is  known  as  the  “  platino- 
type  printing  process,”  and  is  patented  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  W. 
Willis.  It  is  now  carried  on  commercially  by  a  company  at  No.  2, 
St.  Mildred’s-terrace,  Bromley-road,  Lee,  Kent.  The  company 
grant  licenses  for  working  the  process  to  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  on  very  reasonable  terms,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  supplying  their  licensees  with  the  sensitive  paper  and  neces¬ 
sary  chemicals  required  for  development.  Mr.  Willis,  the  discoverer 
of  this  beautiful  process,  tells  us  that  platinum,  whether  in  the  mass 
or  in  the  finest  state  of  division,  is  perfectly  unalterable  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  influence,  and  that  in  a  fine  state  of  division  it  is  the  most 
intensely-black  pigment  we  have  in  nature.  These  conditions  are 
undoubtedly  most  commendable  in  the  commodity  we  employ  for  the 
production  of  our  beautiful  and  much-prized  works  of  art. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
process.  Mr.  Willis  has  done  this  so  well  in  his  different  discourses, 
whicn  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  that  it  would 
seem  supererogation  on  my  part  to  do  so.  It  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  say  something  about  the  chemicals  employed  in  the 
process  and  their  reactions  to  enable  us  to  understand  what  is  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Willis  discovered  some  years  ago  that  fejrous  oxalate  in  a  hot 
solution  of  potassic  oxalate  reduces  platinum  to  the  metallic  state 
from  its  chlorides  and  other  salts.  This  is  the  key-note  of  the 
process,  and  here  I  might  state  that  all  honour  is  due  to  Mr.  Willis 
for  having  so  skilfully  worked  out  the  process  to  such  a  successful  issue. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  about  the  chemicals  used  in  the  process. 
Let  us  take  platinum  first.  The  ordinary  commercial  article  is  of  no 
use  for  producing  platinum  prints.  It  has  to  be  purified  as  follows : — 
Ordinary  commercial  platinum  is  fused  with  metallic  lead.  As  much 
of  the  lead  as  possible  is  removed  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
platinum  powder  now  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  mixed  with  a 
little  lead  and  shining  crystals  of  iridium,  which  is  always  present 
with  crude  platinum.  Aqua  regia  is  now  used  to  dissolve  the  platinum 
and  lead.  The  latter  is  thrown  down  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
yellow  double  salt  is  then  thrown  down  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  sodium,  raised  to  80°  Centigrade,  and  left  for  a  few  days.  The 
precipitate  is  now  washed  with  solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  rhodium  still  remain, 
which  is  probable,  it  is  removed  by  reducing  the  precipitate  to 
spongy  platinum  by  raising  to  dull  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
the  precipitate  being  mixed  with  bisulphate  of  potash  and  a  little 
bisulphate  of  ammonium.  We  now  have  platinum  free  from  rhodium 
and  other  impurities — in  fact,  pure  platinum. 

The  purified  metal  is  then  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the 
nitric  acid  being  displaced  by  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid 
when  dried.  We  have  for  residue  the  red  or  brown  platinic 
chloride;  formula,  Pt  Cl^. 

We  now  take  a  solution  of  this  compound  platinic  salt  and 
pass  into  it  sulphurous  acid  gas  until  it  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate 
with  sal-ammoniac.  The  resulting  grey  powder — platinous  chloride ; 
formula,  Pt  Cl2 — is  insoluble  in  water,  but  amply  so  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  solution  of  which  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  po¬ 
tassic  chloride  deposits  a  double  salt  in  fine  red  prismatic  crystals. 
This  is  the  potassic-chloro-platinite — formula,  2  K  Cl  Pt  Cl2 — that 
Mr.  Willis  uses  in  his  process. 

Next  in  importance  stands  ferric  oxalate.  How  to  make  it ; — 
Take  pure  iron  and  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate,  and  we 
obtain  crystals  of  ferrous  chloride.  Now  take  these  crystals  of 
ferrous  chloride  and  saturate  them  with  chlorine,  evaporate,  and  we 
obtain  large  red  crystals  of  ferric  chloride.  Next  make  a  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  and  of  oxalate  of  ammonium  or  sodium,  and  mix. 
The  precipitate  is  ferric  oxalate,  which  has  to  be  washed  and  dried. 
The  last  operation  has  to  be  conducted  in  the  dark  room,  as  ferric 


oxalate  is  remarkably  sensitive  to  light.  Mr.  Willis  says  it  is  three 
times  more  so  than  chloride  of  silver.  Ferrous  oxalate  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  light  on  the  ferric  salt.  The  pale-orange  ferric  salt 
is  changed  by  the  actinic  ray  to  the  brown  ferrous  sub-salt,  and  the 
change  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  right  exposure  required  when 
printing  under  the  negative. 

After  all  these  elaborate  and  intricate  operations  we  come  to  the 
use  of  these  purified  chemicals  by  showing  how  to  apply  them  to  the 
paper: — 

Take  180  grains  of  ferric  oxalate  in  each  ounce  of  water, 

30  ,,  potassic  chloro-platinite,  and 

4  ,,  plumbic  chloride  in  each  ounce  of  water. 

These  two  solutions  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities.  Two  drachms 
are  taken  and  poured  on  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  suitably-sized 
paper  (which  has  been  properly  fastened  to  a  sheet  of  glass),  the 
mixture  is  spread  evenly  over  the  paper  by  means  of  a  glass  rod 
round  which  is  wound  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  the  paper  is  then  hung  up 
to  dry.  When  surface  dry  it  is  finished  before  a  dull  fire  or  suitable 
stove.  Here  let  me  state  the  importance  of  keeping  the  papers 
perfectly  dry.  The  company  say,  in  their  sheet  of  instructions, 
that  most  of  the  failures  connected  with  the  process  are  traceable  to 
damp  paper.  I  find,  however,  that  when  kept  in  a  calcium  tube  it 
keeps  perfectly  good  for  at  least  twelve  months.  The  paper  being 
now  quite  dry  is  ready  for  the  next  operation,  namely,  printing  under 
the  negative.  This  can  be  done  by  inspection  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  is  not  more  difficult  than  watching  a  silver  print. 

The  reactions  that  take  place  in  forming  the  picture  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: — The  ferrous  picture  having  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  exposing  the  sensitive  ferric-coated  paper  under  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  suitable  light,  it  is  now  amenable  to  the  potassic  oxalate  de¬ 
veloper.  When  heated  to  170°  or  180°  Fahr.  the  ferrous  picture  is 
floated,  face  downwards,  for  two  or  three  seconds.  The  developer 
instantly  dissolves  the  ferrous  salt  forming  the  picture,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  ferrous  salt  in  solution  with  potassic  oxalate 
attacks  the  platinous  salt  that  lies  in  intimate  connection,  molecule 
for  molecule,  with  the  ferrous  salt,  and  reduces  it  (the  platinous 
salt)  to  the  metallic  state,  thus,  according  with  Mr.  Willis’s 
discovery,  that  “  ferrous  oxalate  in  hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate 
reduces  platinum  to  the  metallic  state  from  its  chlorides  and  other 
salts.”  These  reactions  take  place  so  gently  that  not  a  particle  of 
the  platinous  salt  is  displaced  from  the  position  occupied  on  the 
paper,  but  remains  at  rest,  embedded  and  entangled  in  the  matted 
fibres  of  the  paper. 

When  Mr.  Willis  first  produced  prints  by  this  process  he  found  it 
necessary  to  use  a  wash  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  paper  before 
coating  with  the  iron  and  platinum  salts.  The  silver  in  some  way 
assisted  the  developer  to  deposit  the  platinum  salt  in  much  finer 
division  than  when  the  wash  of  silver  was  omitted.  This  was  the 
weak  point  in  the  process,  and  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of  so  little 
notice  having  been  taken  of  platinum  printing;  for  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion  attached  to  silver  and  its  handmaiden  (hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda)  that  photographers  somehow  cannot  get  rid  of — not 
that  hypo,  would  affect  the  platinum  prints,  but  then  there  is  the  paper 
forming  the  high  lights  of  the  picture.  Some  judges  say  that  hypo, 
has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  high  lights  of  a  silver  print.  Now,  if 
the  paper  forming  the  lights  of  a  silver  print  can  be  injuriously 
affected  by  hypo,  there  is  no  probability  of  a  platinum  print  being 
spared  by  it. 

On  the  20tli  of  August,  1878,  Mr.  Willis  was  able  to  announce  the 
prime  fact  that  he  had  succeeded  in  eliminating  all  uncertainty 
from  the  process  by  merely  adding  a  little  platinum  salt  to  the 
developer.  The  deposit  forming  the  picture  is  as  fine  as  when  the 
silver  is  employed,  and  so  the  silver  and  soda  with  their  baneful 
influence  can  be  dispensed  with.  This  was  the  keystone  of  success, 
and  was  the  “  flow  ”  that  “  leads  on  to  fortune ;  ”  and  well  Mr.  Willis 
deserves  both  success  and  wealth  for  having,  unaided,  conjured  up 
from  the  deep  mysteries  of  chemistry  this  magnificent  process. 

And  now,  without  further  circumlocution,  I  shall  proceed  to  the 
practical  part  of  the  business,  and  show  how  the  development 
of  the  print  is  effected.  Here  is  the  developer — 120  grains 
of  oxalate  of  potash  in  each  ounce  of  water,  and  seven-and-a-half 
grains  of  potassic  chloro-platinite.  This,  when  heated  to  about  ISO3 
Fahr.,  is  ready  to  receive  the  ferrous  print  and  transform  it  into  the 
platinum  picture.  Here  the  ferrous  print,  which  you  can  see  in  all 
its  detail,  though  faintly,  still  sufficiently  plain  to  enable  you  to  do 
all  sorts  of  double  printing,  adding  skies,  &c.  We  float  it  thus:  — 
Face  downwards  on  the  hot  developer  for  two  or  three  seconds,  when, 
presto !  change  !  here  is  our  permanent  platinum  proof — proof 
against  the  injurious  action  of  any  single  acid  or  alkali,  only  chlorine 
or  aqua  regia  being  able  to  affect  it. 
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The  picture  has  now  to  be  immersed  for  eight  or  ten  minutes 
in  the  bath  of  oxalic  acid  to  remove  the  unaltered  metallic  salts, 
after  which  it  is  washed  in  three  or  four  changes  of  clean  water 
to  remove  the  acid;  when  dry  it  is  finished. 

I  submit  for  your  inspection  a  few  finished  prints.  Iu  judging  of 
them  you  must  take  into  account  the  simplicity  of  their  production 
and  their  absolute  permanency.  You  will,  of  course,  mentally  com¬ 
pare  them  with  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to,  viz.,  the 
favourite  brown  and  purple  blacks  of  silver  prints;  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  this  is  an  educated  taste  arising  out  of  necessity.  You 
cannot  get  engraving  blacks  by  silver  printing,  and  so  you  have 
settled  down  to  admire  immensely  what  you  could  get,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  indeed  are  rich  deep  purple  shades;  but  I  for  one  have  always 
longed  for  the  engraving  black,  as  one  gentleman  present  (Mr. 
Brothers)  can  testify.  Years  ago  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  to 
produce  the  very  shade  that  platinum  now  supplies.  There  is  a 
probability,  however,  that  all  tastes  as  regards  shade  of  colours  will 
be  satisfied.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Willis  has  succeeded  in  producing 
warm  brown  shades  of  black  by  mixing  iridium  or  other  suitable 
metals  with  the  platinum.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  results  be  equally 
stable,  then  shall  we  have  nothing  further  to  desire,  and  the  process 
will  be  a  finished  one.  I  have  no  doubt  in  saying  that  the  platinotype 
printing  process  will  be  the  process  of  the  future. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  to  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  I  am  largely  indebted  for  the  information  I  have  given 
you  tonight.  You  are  all  such  devout  students  of  our  art  literature  that 
you  will,  ere  this,  have  discovered  ilie  source  whence  my  information 
lias  been  derived.  I  have  to  thank  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Coote, 
for  supplying  the  negatives  used  in  producing  the  prints,  and  all  of 
you  for  your  kind  attention.  James  Young. 


A  LACTATE  OF  FERROUS  OXIDE  DEVELOPER  FOR 
WET  PLATES. 

In  writing  to  the  Pliotographisches  Wochenblatt  on  the  development 
of  gelatine  plates,  Dr.  J.  Schnauss  says,  with  regard  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  that,  so  far  as  he  can  see, 
frequent  boiling  up  of  the  solution  not  only  is  of  no  assistance  but 
really  accelerates  the  decomposition,  iron  hydroxide  being  thrown 
out,  and  the  solution  becoming  a  dirty  greenish-brown.  When 
filtered  and  evaporated  almost  to  crystallisation  and  left  to  cool, 
beautiful  emerald-green  crystals  of  the  double  salt  of  ferric  oxalate 
and  potassic  oxalate  are  obtained  (that  is  to  say,  that  in  spite  of 
their  green  colour  they  only  contain  iron  as  an  oxide). 

He,  therefore,  tried  a  variety  of  ways  of  making  an  iron  oxalate 
bath,  which  had  become  decomposed,  useable  again.  For  example: 
he  conducted  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  it  until  all  the 
Fe2  03  was  converted  into  Fe  O,  then  boiled  it  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  now  filtered  off  the  precipitated 
sulphur.  A  little  ferrous  oxalate  was  mixed  with  the  latter,  and 
the  solution  only  retained  some  of  the  suboxide  for  a  short  time. 
Thus  the  Fe2  03  cannot  be  precipitated  from  the  decomposed  iron 
bath  in  the  usual  way  by  an  alkali,  as  oxalic  acid  as  well  as 
tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation.  If,  however,  potassic 
acetate  be  added  in  excess  and  then  caustic  potash,  and  the  whole 
be  boiled,  most  of  the  ferric  oxide  will  be  thrown  down  as  hydroxide. 
After  filtration  the  alkaline  fluid  can  be  neutralised  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  by  evaporation  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  aud  neutral  oxalate  of 
potassium,  with  a  small  quantity  of  undecoraposed  ferric  oxalate, 
will  be  obtained.  This  procedure  is,  however,  very  troublesome, 
and  the  potassic  acetate  is  always  a  new  source  of  expenditure. 
The  restoration  of  the  worn-out  iron  oxalate  bath  still  remains  but  a 
pious  wish,  for  it  is  too  expensive  a  bath  to  be  needlessly  thrown 
away,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  cheaper  developer  could 
be  found  for  these  plates. 

Dr.  Schnauss  then  experimented  with  other  iron  salts  and  organic 
acids,  for  which  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  interesting  experiments  furnished 
him  with  ample  materials.  In  searching  for  a  better  iron  developer 
than  that  with  ferrous  oxalate  Dr.  Schnauss  was  not  very  fortunate, 
though  he  made  a  great  number  of  experiments.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  in  the  ease  with  which  the  iron  oxalate  double  salts  can  be 
oxidised  their  great  developing  power,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
other  iron  salts,  should  be  sought.  Oxalic  acid  by  itself  has  no 
action ;  but,  for  example,  formiate  of  iron  suboxide  ought  to 
possess  stronger  developing  properties,  which  is  not  the  case, 
although,  as  is  well  known,  this  acid  reduces  the  silver  salt 
much  more  rapidly.  He  experimented  successively  with  citric  acid, 
succinic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  lactic  acid  without  obtaining  the 
hoped-for  result. 


Fortunately,  however,  he  found  that  lactate  of  ferrous  ox'ule  would 
be  a  very  good  developer  for  wet  collodion  plates.  A  rather  strong 
solution  of  it  in  water  is  prepared  for  developing  purposes,  to  which 
only  the  usual  quantities  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  are 
added.  The  development  proceeds  very  rapidly  and  equally,  and 
the  negatives  are  very  delicate  in  the  half-tones,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  an  organic  acid  is  present  instead  of  sulphuric  acid  iu  the 
iron  developer.  Here  is  a  basis  on  which  to  build  up  a  very  pretty 
500-francs  secret  rapid  process! 

In  conclusion:  Dr.  Schnauss  mentions  that  his  lactate  of  iron 
developer  for  wet  plates  is  very  inexpensive,  as  he  only  paid  about 
two  shillings  and  fourpence  for  a  kilogramme  of  it,  and  that  it  may  be 
bought  at  any  chemist’s  under  the  designation  of  “  ferrum  lacticuiji." 
A  hot  concentrated  solution  should  be  prepared  first,  filtered,  and 
used  when  cold  after  addition  of  the  proper  quantities  of  acetic  acid 
and  alcohol. 


MY  PRACTICE. 

I  clean  glass  for  negatives  (after  filing  edges  so  that  they  will  not  cut) 
by  soaking  in  commercial  sulphuric  acid  diluted  about  half  with  water 
twelve  hours  or  more,  then  thoroughly  wash  and  let  dry.  When  I 
want  to  use  it  I  wet  a  piece  of  cotton-flannel  with  this  mixture,  two 
parts  of  alcohol,  one  part  of  water,  and  one  half  part  of  ammonia 
(after  using  the  ammonia  for  fuming),  rub  the  glass  with  it,  and  rub 
dry  with  clean  cotton-flannel;  apply  collodion,  and  place  in  the  bath  in 
the  usual  manner. 

I  make  my  own  collodion  ;  somehow  I  do  not  have  good  luck  in 
buying.  As  good  as  any  I  ever  used  consisted  of — 

Ether  and  alcohol .  equal  parts. 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  2  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  1£  ,,  ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  3  ,,  ,, 

“Climax”  cotton .  5  ,,  ,, 

I  take  pains  to  have  my  chemicals  in  good  order  and  suited  to  each 
other,  my  glass  clean,  and  never  albumenise  my  plates,  for  then  they  do 
not  need  it.  I  use  an  iron  developer  of  proper  strength,  and  enough 
acetic  acid  to  make  it  flow  smoothly.  If  the  image  is  rather  thin  after 
developing  and  washing  off  the  developer,  I  flow  with  a  silver  solution 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  strong,  and  redevelope  (of  course,  before 
any  exposure  to  white  light),  and  do  so  again  if  necessary ;  then  fix 
with  cyanide,  wash  thoroughly,  blacken  with  iodide  of  mercury,  wash, 
and  show  to  the  customer.  If  satisfactory,  and  it  is  found  necessary, 
intensify  further,  after  thorough  washing,  by  more  flowing  with  the 
weak  silver  and  redeveloping,  remembering  to  wash  after  each  operation, 
and  keep  out  of  the  light  while  intensifying,  and,  before  fixing,"  to 
avoid  fogging.  Then  I  dry  the  varnish  with  this  varnish  : — 

Alcohol  (fluid) . 24  ounces. 

Gum  sandarac .  4  ,, 

Oil  of  lavender  (fluid) .  2  ,, 

Chloroform  (fluid) .  3  drachms. 

Filter  the  gum  solution  through  filtering-paper,  and  then  add  the 
lavender  and  chloroform.  Use  gentle  heat  in  varnishing.  I  retouch 
on  the  same  varnish  with  Dixon’s  pencils.  Some  one  has  said,  “Add 
castoi  oil  to  the  varnish  to  make  it  soften.”  Do  not  do  so,  unless  you 
want  your  paper  to  stick  to  the  varnish  after  the  sun  has  warmed  it. 

I  do  not  want  too  much  cadmium  in  the  collodion,  as  it  will  be  gela¬ 
tinous  and  will  not  flow  smooth,  nor  too  much  ammonium,  or  it  will 
not  keep  well ;  but  I  do  want  it  sensitised  strong  enough  for  a  bath 
thirty-five  grains  strong,  which  I  sun  occasionally,  and  add  more  silver 
solution,  as  necessary.  Also  add  C.  P.  nitric  acid,  if  necessary,  to 
make  the  bath  more  clear.  I  filter  the  developer,  and  use  it  over  (pre¬ 
fer  it  so),  strengthen  when  needed,  or  reduce  with  water  and  acetic 
acid  if  so  strong  as  to  streak  in  developing.  I  soak  off  the  varnished 
negatives  in  a  solution  of  common  potash  strong  enough  to  dissolve  the 
varnish,  but  not  so  strong  as  to  spoil  the  glass. 

I  might  say,  perhaps,  that  this  collodion  sometimes  becomes  over¬ 
sensitised,  which  is  known  by  showing  opaque  streaks  by  transmitted 
light  or  black  streaks  by  reflected  light  on  the  corner  where  the  collodion 
is  the  thickest.  This  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  cold  than  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther.  The  remedy  is  simple  :  plain  or  less-sensitised  collodion  (some¬ 
times  longer  setting  of  collodion  will  do). 

For  silvering  paper,  twelve  ounces  of  water,  one  ounce  (or  more) 
nitrate  of  silver,  two  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  one-half  drachm  of  aqua 
ammonia.  Dissolve  the  silver,  then  add  the  ammonia  and  alcohol 
together,  the  first  time  mixing;  nearly  clear  the  solution  (dissolve  the 
oxide  of  silver  precipitated  by  the  ammonia)  with  C.  P.  nitric  acid, 
afterward  adding  some  of  the  old  solution  to  the  new  mixture,  which 
will  clear  it.  Keep  it  at  about  thirty-five  grains  (to  the  ounce  of  water) 
strong  by  the  hydrometer  by  adding  fresh  solution  when  necessary. 

This  solution  will  not  turn  red.  All  the  albumen  that  comes  off 
will  settle  in  the  bottle.  Keep  it  corked  tight  when  not  in  use.  It 
will  print  quick  and  make  strong,  clear  prints  if  the  negatives  are  good 
for  anything.  It  can  be  used  for  either  plain  or  albumen  paper,  and  you 
can  tone  red,  black,  blue,  or  grey. 
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Float  paper  as  long  as  necessary — not  too  long,  especially  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther.  Fume  as  usual,  print  strong,  tone  with  gold  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  take  Hearn’s  Printer  and  common  sense  for  your  guide. 
Put  prints  in  strong  common  salt  solution  from  hypo,  solution  to  pre¬ 
vent  blistering,  and  keep  the  paper  in  a  damp  place  before  silvering  to 
make  the  operation  easier. 

We  mount  prints  damp  with  fresh  solution  of  gum  arabic,  except 
those  on  plain  paper  to  be  finished  inindia-ink  or  water-colours.  Those 
we  mount  with  fresh  starch-paste,  so  they  will  not  come  off  by  wetting 
in  colouring.  We  touch  up  albumen  prints  with  india-ink  mixed  with 
colours  to  match  the  colour  of  the  prints.  As  brush-work  will  not 
show  in  burnished  pictures,  lubricate  with  wax  and  burnish  carefully, 
with  the  burnisher  hot.  T.  M.  N.  Doughty. 

— Phil.  Phot. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  UNDER  WATER. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  the  Dundee  Advertiser, 
the  subject  having  been,  no  doubt,  suggested  by  the  recent  deplorable 
accident  at  Tay  Bridge  : — 

“  A  remarkable  discovery,  says  the  Glasgow  News,  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  William  Morris,  photographer,  of  Gourock,  by  which  he  can  photo¬ 
graph  underneath  the  water  at  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms.  Two  of  the 
negatives  he  has  secured  are  remarkably  distinct,  but  the  others  are 
rather  dim  owing  to  defects  in  the  apparatus,  but  which  he  will  have 
improved.  The  camera  is  enclosed  in  a  water-tight  glass  case,  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  centre  and  enclosed  in  a  cover,  which  is  drawn  off  after 
the  camera — which  is  fixed  on  a  loaded  tripod— has  reached  its  position. 
One  of  the  views  taken  in  the  bay — fifty  yards  west  of  the  yacht  Selene — 
shows  a  sandy  bottom  with  a  number  of  huge  boulders  covered  with 
sea-weed,  and  an  old  anchor  ;  and  in  the  shade  three  mooring-cables 
belonging  to  small  yachts  close  at  hand.  When  the  weather  calms 
down  and  the  light  becomes  stronger  he  intends  to  carry  out  his 
investigations  with  improved  apparatus,  when  he  expects  to  achieve 
still  greater  results.” 

“It  will  interest  the  public  as  well  as  photographers  to  know  that 
Messrs.  Valentine  are  about  to  submit  a  proposal  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  showing  a  method  by  which  photographs  may  be  taken  under 
water  of  the  fallen  girders  so  soon  as  the  water fis  in  a  less  perturbed 
and  muddy  condition  than  it  has  been  since  the  recent  storm.  The 
idea  of  photographing  under  water  is  not  a  new  one,  and  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  discussed  by  photographers.  One  difficulty,  however,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  photographers  are  not  accustomed  to  diving,  and 
therefore  cannot  accompany  their  instruments.  Another  difficulty  is 
that  a  slight  motion  of  the  apparatus  will  spoil  the  photograph  and  put 
it  out  of  focus.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  prepare  an  apparatus 
which  any  skilful  diver  can  use,  and  this  apparatus  must  have 
great  stability  and  fixedness.  Messrs.  Valentine  think  they  see 
their  way  to  meet  these  conditions,  and  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
authorise  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  they  will  as  soon  as  possible 
carry  out  the  proposed  experiments  in  photographing  the  fallen 
girders.” 

In  connection  with  the  above  a  correspondent,  writing  to  the  editor, 
says  : — “Regarding  the  proposal  to  photograph  the  submerged  girders, 
I  would  ask  if  a  diver  sees  objects  under  water  beyond  a  few  yards  in 
their  true  proportions?  Does  not  the  refractive  power  or  density  of  the 
water  distort  them  ?  If  so,  photographs  taken  in  such  a  medium  would 
prove  as  evidence  of  very  little  value,  as  the  camera  and  lens  is  simply 
an  eye  producing  a  picture  in  miniature  of  the  scene  or  object  presented 
to  it. 

Commenting  upon  the  subject  of  Submarine  Photography,  the  Globe 
of  the  12th  instant  has  the  following 

“  ‘  What  hid’st  thou  in  thy  treasure  caves  ?  ’ — a  question  Mrs.  Hemans 
addresses  to  the  ‘  ever-sounding  and  mysterious  main  ’ — seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  answerable  to  an  extent  that  amiable  poetess  probably 
little  dreamed  of.  A  short  time  since  we  referred  to  a  new  system  of 
diving,  by  which  Dr.  Richardson  hoped  that  great  discoveries  might  by- 
and-by  be  made  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  on  Friday  we  recorded 
another  invention  which,  if  it  has  not  been  misrepresented,  would  seem 
destined  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind  by  quite  another  means.  A 
photographer  of  Gourock,  according  to  the  Glasgow  Neivs,  has  contrived 
the  means  of  taking  remarkably  distinct  photographs  of  objects  lying  some 
ten  fathoms  under  water.  The  idea,  we  believe,  is  not  altogether  new, 
though,  so  far  as  we  remember,  the  depth  at  which  the  operation  has  been 
performed  by  this  new  invention  is  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  attained, 
and  possibly  the  photographs  may  be  better  than  any  hitherto  taken. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  very  important 
future  lies  before  the  photographic  art  in  this  direction.  It  does  not  follow 
that  depths  which  are  absolutely  dark  to  the  human  eye  are  absolutely 
dark  to  a  high-class  camera  lens,  or  that  a  modicum  of  light  altogether 
inappreciable  to  instruments  and  chemicals  of  the  present  time  will  be 
altogether  the  same  to  those  of  the  future.  Even  as  matters  now  stand 
probably  much  might  be  done  in  under-water  photography  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  such  as  this  gentleman  at  Gourock  seems 


to  have  been  practising.  But  anything  he  may  accomplish  or  is  ever 
likely  to  accomplish  by  natural  light  alone  will  certainly  soon  be  eclipsed 
when  sub-aqueous  photography  by  the  electric  light  has  received  a  little 
attention.  Both  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  such  practical  uses  as 
the  examination  of  the  wrecked  train  under  the  Tay  Bridge,  the  joint 
achievement  of  electricity  and  photography  are  likely  before  very  long 
to  perform  some  remarkable  feats.  Depths  of  ocean  which  have  been 
for  untold  ages  shrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom  and  mystery  will  be 
laid  open  to  us  in  our  shop  windows ;  and  the  schoolboy  of  the  future — 
unlucky  little  wight — may  find  that  to  all  his  other  ographies  and 
ologies  a  knowledge  of  the  submarine  world  has  become  an  indispensable 
feature  of  a  ‘  plain  education.’  ” 


ANILINE  FUMING  FOR  DURABLE  GELATINE  PAPER. 

Durable  gelatine  paper  is  of  itself  almost  as  insensitive  as  washed 
silver  paper.  It  is,  however,  like  the  latter,  rendered  sufficiently  sensi¬ 
tive  by  fuming  with  ammonia,  and,  like  the  latter  also,  the  amides  act 
even  more  beneficially  upon  it.  Thus  quite  a  surprising  result  is  obtained 
by  fuming  with  ethylamide.  By  employing  ethylamide  the  deep  shadows 
do  not  acquire  a  metallic  lustre ;  in  the  case  of  pictures  which  unroll 
ethylamide  does  not  produce  a  yellow  band,  as  fuming  with  ammonia 
often  does  ;  and,  lastly,  ethylamide  furnishes  very  delicate  and,  at  the 
same  time,  extremely  brilliant  impressions.  The  high  price  of  the 
amides,  however,  stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  their  chance  of  being 
employed  by  the  professional  photographer. 

My  experiments  with  the  amides  led  me,  as  is  self-evident,  to  the  use 
of  aniline,  which  is  also  related  to  ammonia.  In  the  aniline  (C6  H- 
NH2)  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  phenyl  (C6  H5j. 
The  fuming  with  aniline  vapour  at  first  appeared  to  me  to  offer  no  advan¬ 
tage  whatever,  as  the  prints  from  my  average  negatives  appeared  flat 
and  weak.  But,  on  covering  the  negative  with  several  folds  of  silk 
paper,  a  very  excellent  result  was  obtained,  although  the  printing 
process  was  necessarily  very  protracted.  During  the  present  dull 
weather  I  again  resumed  the  aniline  fuming  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  useful  when  long  printing  was  otherwise  rendered 
necessary  by  the  weather,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  Negatives 
from  which,  in  consequence  of  the  slowness  with  which  the  printing 
proceeded,  I  had  only  been  able  to  get  very  hard  prints,  furnished 
when  aniline  fuming  was  employed  perfectly  harmonious,  fully-printed 
pictures. 

Simply  silvered  paper  (not  bathed  in  a  gelatine  solution)  is  not  suited 
for  aniline  fuming,  as  such  paper  would  be  saturated  by  a  greasiness 
caused  by  the  aniline  fumes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  aniline  fuming  requires  a  little  previous  arrangement,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  should  only  be  used  for  exceptional  cases. 

The  fuming  of  the  gelatine  paper  I  undertake  when  in  the  printing- 
frame  and  during  the  exposure,  and  for  that  purpose  I  use  a  sheet  of 
blotting-paper  well  but  not  too  thoroughly  saturated  with  aniline.  For 
that  purpose  I  sprinkle  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  with  aniline  oil,  rub 
it  equally  over  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  place  the  latter  between 
six  sheets  of  clean  blotting-paper.  These  seven  sheets  I  then  put  be¬ 
tween  a  pair  of  boards,  and  place  a  few  stones,  as  a  weight,  upon  the 
uppermost  board.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  whole  six  sheets 
are  saturated  with  the  aniline.  I  lay  one  of  them  upon  the  pressure- 
back  of  the  printing-frame  which  is  to  be  used,  and  cover  it  with  two 
correspondingly  large  pieces  of  tracing  cloth.  The  printing-frame  is 
then  ready  for  the  plate  to  be  placed  in  it.  The  covering  over  of  the 
blotting-paper  with  tracing  cloth  should  not  be  neglected,  as  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  the  direct  fuming  of  the  gelatine  paper,  or  of  the 
varnish  film  of  the  negative,  by  the  blotting-paper  saturated  with 
aniline. 

So  far  the  matter  is  pretty  simple,  except  that  aniline  is  in  certain 
circumstances  a  very  dangerous  substance  and  requires  to  be  handled 
with  the  greatest  precaution.  In  spite  of  its  volatility  aniline  adheres 
for  days  to  the  paper  which  has  been  impregnated  with  it,  and  in  that 
condition  the  latter  produces  a  fatal  yellow  spot  wherever  it  is 
laid  down.  Further :  aniline  has  the  property  of  dissolving  almost  all 
resins  with  great  ease.  The  negatives,  which  are  nowadays  almost 
all  coated  with  resinous  solutions,  must,  therefore,  be  carefully 
protected  from  the  direct  action  of  the  aniline.  Lastly :  when  recklessly 
used  aniline  may  act  injuriously  upon  the  health  of  the  user,  for  aniline 
is  numbered  amongst  the  poisons.  Therefore,  beware  !  Take  care  ! 

— Photographisches  Wochenblatt.  Fritz  Haugk. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  old  subject  of  actinometers  is  again  exciting  a  lively  interest,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  name  of  one  whom  photographers  have  almost 
got  to  look  upon  as  an  old  friend  (Mr.  L.  Warnerke)  heading  the  very 
important  contribution  to  photographic  literature  which  has  lately  been 
brought  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Scientific 
thought  is  now  having  greater  play  in  photography,  and  the  more  its 
processes  are  worked  with  an  approach  to  scientific  precision  the  more 
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will  the  usefulness  of  apparatus  such  as  this  be  felt.  I  share  the  feeling 
of  “Argus,”  that  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  every  instrument 
hitherto  discovered  is  practically  so  deficient  in  properties  one  looks  for 
in  such  an  apparatus;  but  with  so  full  an  account  of  what  has  gone 
before,  with  details  of  their  failings,  the  ground  is  cleared  for  future 
experimentalists,  and  we  can  hope  that  an  actinometer  may  yet  be  dis¬ 
covered  capable  of  complete  accuracy.  Meanwhile  we  all  look  forward 
with  a  deal  of  interest  to  an  account  of  the  two  new  photometers  pro¬ 
mised  at  the  meeting  in  question. 

I  was  rather  surprised  in  reading  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute  to  find  Dr.  Yanderweyde 
support  the  use  of  the  radiometer  for  the  measuring  of  photographic 
actinism,  when  the  fact  has  long  been  known,  and  is  beyond  the  range 
of  doubt,  that  those  rays  to  which  a  wet  plate  are  least  sensitive 
are  the  very  ones  that  give  the  greatest  velocity  to  the  radio¬ 
meter  vanes.  When  the  learned  doctor  says  ‘  ‘  the  question  is  how 
far  caloric  rays  act  upon  the  instrument,”  he  will  find,  if  he  read 
Mr.  Crookes’s  papers,  that  he  has  placed  the  matter  out  of  the  range 
of  question  by  giving  exact  data  as  to  the  action  of  rays  of  various 
colours. 

It  is  singular  to  criticise  the  various  statements  upon  things  photo¬ 
graphic,  and  to  find  how  upon  matters  which,  a  'priori ,  one  would 
think  capable  of  exact  demonstration  they  vary  so  greatly.  To  give  an 
example : — If  there  be  one  point  more  than  another  in  dry-plate 
experiences  that  it  would  be  permissible  to  state  positive  opinions  upon 
it  is  that  the  plates  of  different  manufacturers  vary  from  one  another  to 
a  great  extent;  and  yet,  in  reading  Mr.  Urie’s  interesting  paper  the 
other  day,  I  came  across  the  following  passage :  — “Having  expei'imented 
with  the  plates  of  various  makers  I  find  them  nearly  equal.  It  is  evident 
that  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  plates  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
quite  uniform  in  their  results.”  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  “better  to 
be  born  lucky  thau  rich.”  What  extraordinary  luck  Mr.  Urie  must 
have  had,  for  he  is  the  first  person  I  ever  came  across  who  found  any 
approach  to  uniformity  in  the  various  makes  of  plates  commercially 
obtainable  !  My  own  little  experience  of  them  is  that  they  vary  in 
working  as  much  as  they  do  in  appearance.  Mr.  Urie,  too,  holds  a 
rose-coloured  view  of  the  enormous  gains  made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
dry  plates  and  the  gain  to  be  made  by  private  manufacture.  I  venture 
to  predict  that  when  dry-plate  work  settles  down  to  a  regular  jog-trot, 
as  collodion  has  done,  dry  plates,  except  for  experimental  purposes, 
will  be  made  just  about  as  much  by  the  photographers  generally  as 
collodion  in  this  country  now  is,  with  equal  comparative  success. 
Certainty  of  result  is  the  aim ;  and  who  more  likely  to  aid  in  its  attain¬ 
ment — the  large  manufacturer  or  the  small  consumer  ? 

In  reckoning  up  the  pros  and  cons,  the  mythological  monster  I  have 
quoted  above  rather  puts  an  argument  in  his  adversary’s  mouth  when,  in 
reckoning  up  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  small  maker,  he  alludes  to  the  cost 
of  advertising.  It  is  truly  the  cause  of  profit  being  lost  by  the  public 
maker;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  is  so  much  in  favour  of  the  small 
maker. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  a  paper  by  Mr.  Watts  read  before  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society ;  but  I  must  confess  to  being  struck 
with  the  vagueness  of  some  parts  of  it,  especially  when  I  came  across 
the  part  showing  the  writer  to  be  a  practical  worker.  Thus,  after  a 
very  learned  discourse  upon  the  destructibility  of  materials,  owing  to 
their  negativeness  and  their  positiveness,  he  says: — “Now,  were  the 
(iron)  bars  secured  in  the  stone  with  zinc,  both  metals  would  then 
become  wasted  away  equally;  at  anyrate,  both  metals  being  positive,  one 
would  not  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  other.”  Now,  as  the  courtier 
said  to  King  Charles,  “Please  your  majesty,  I  doubt  the  fact,”  so  I 
doubt  this  fact  of  the  non-destructibility ;  and  certainly  I  am  not  alone 
in  wondering  what  the  writer  means  by  saying  both  metals  are  positive. 
Further  on,  I  was  much  interested  by  the  account  of  Nobilis’ 
rings — beautifully-coloured  rings  on  a  plate  of  polished  silver  or 
nickel — one  set  of  colours  by  reflected  and  their  complementaries 
by  transmitted  light.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  ascertain 
how  the  audience  examined  the  polished  plates  of  nickel  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light ! 

I  think  I  am  beginning  the  year  in  a  fault-finding  frame  of  mind  ;  or 
is  it  that  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  nebulousness  in  these  various 
statements  owing  to  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  festive  season? — 
not  much  festiveness  to  many  photographers  this  year,  I  ween  !  Again 
I  quote.  Mr.  C.  W.  Hearn,  in  the  Phil.  Phot.,  says  : — “Both  sides  of 
the  human  face,  unless  on  account  of  some  accident,  are  exactly  alike, 
and  in  a  photograph  should  also  appear  so.  ”  This  is  as  gross  an  example 
of  want  of  observation  as  it  could  be  possible  to  imagine.  A  face 
symmetrically  built  is  a  rara  avis  of  the  purest  kind — more  so  than  the 
nigro  cygno  of  our  schoolboy  days.  Why  do  photographers  rush  into 
print  thus  if  they  cannot  marshal  a  better  array  of  facts  to  found  their 
valuable  advice  upon  ?  In  the  same  Journal  is  a  long  article  devoted  to 
the  old,  old  process  of  testing  the  strength  of  a  silver  solution  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  with  chloride  of  sodium.  I  had  to  read  it  twice  through  to 
discover  where  the  point  lay,  as  I  assumed  there  must  be  some  novelty 
to  account  for  a  long  article  on  such  a  stale  topic,  and  at  last  I  discovered 
it — in  making  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  the  operator  was  told 
he  might  use  plain  water  instead  of  distilled  !  !  Free  Lance, 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  NITRO-CELLULOSE. 

[English  Mechanic.] 

Some  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  compounds  of  nitro-celluloso 
have  recently  been  patented  by  Mr.  H.  Parkes,  of  Gravelly  Hill,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  as,  under  the  name  of  “celluloid,”  the  material  is  being 
extensively  utilised  in  the  United  States  and  France,  the  details  will  be 
of  interest.  The  present  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  compounds  of  nitro-cellulose  applicable  for  making 
billiard-balls,  combs,  brush-backs,  knife-handles,  piano  keys,  blocks  for 
engraving,  printing,  or  stereotyping,  for  dental  purposes,  and  a  variety 
of  other  uses.  The  patentee  employs  nitro-cellulose  such  as  is  now  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  parkesine  or  celluloid,  which  nitro-cellulose 
may  be  made  either  from  paper,  cotton,  woven  or  other  suitable  mate¬ 
rial.  This  nitro-cellulose,  in  some  cases,  especially  when  delicate  colours 
are  desired,  is  dyed,  or  bleached  and  dyed,  before  treatment  with  the 
solvent.  The  bleaching  and  dyeing  operations  are  conducted  as  is  usual 
in  bleaching  and  dyeing  operations ;  but  the  patentee  employs  by  pre¬ 
ference  dyes  which  are  soluble  in  the  solvent  used  to  convert  the  nitro¬ 
cellulose  into  a  mouldable  plastic  mass.  He  softens  or  dissolves  the 
nitro-cellulose  by  means  of  a  solvent  made  with  tetrachloride  of  carbon 
and  camphor,  by  adding  camphor  to  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon  in  the 
proportion  of  100  parts  of  camphor  to  100  parts  of  tetrachloride  of 
carbon.  This  new  combination  will  dissolve  nitro-cellulose,  especially 
when  aided  by  heat  and  pressure.  This  new  solvent,  may,  if  desired, 
be  combined  with  other  solvents  of  nitro-cellulose,  and  with  gums, 
resins,  oils,  or  other  materials.  In  this  manner  he  obtains  a  mass  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  moulded. 

Sometimes  a  solvent  composed  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  camphor 
is  employed.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  should  be  saturated  with  cam¬ 
phor,  and  to  convert  the  nitro-cellulose  it  is  employed  under  heat  and 
pressure.  The  patentee  also  sometimes  prepares  a  solvent  of  nitro-cel¬ 
lulose  obtained  by  dissolving  camphor  in  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  or  by 
passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  granulated  camphor,  until  the  cam¬ 
phor  is  dissolved  by  combination  with  the  sulphurous  acid,  forming  a 
brilliant  fluid,  which  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  nitro-cellulose.  The  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  is  easily  removed  in  the  after  manipulation  of  the  nitro¬ 
cellulose  compound,  leaving  it  free  from  any  unpleasant  odour.  With 
the  new  solvent  other  solvents  may  be  used,  such  as  alcohol,  spirits  of 
wine,  wood  naphtha  (purified),  ether,  benzoline,  or  gasoline.  He  also 
dissolves  or  softens  nitro-cellulose  in  a  solution  of  benzoline  or  gasoline 
(the  lower  the  boiling  point  the  more  suitable  they  are  for  this  purpose), 
in  which  camphor  is  dissolved  to  saturation  at  a  temperature  of  21 2J 
Fahr.,  and  other  like  mineral  oils  or  naphthas  of  the  lightest  specific 
gravity  may  be  used  that  will  not  leave  any  unpleasant  smell  when  the 
celluloid  compound  is  finished.  The  solvent  or  softening  action  may  be 
assisted  by  heat,  or  heat  and  pressure,  and  other  solvents  of  nitro¬ 
cellulose  may  be  used  with  the  above.  The  softened  nitro-cellulose  is 
reduced  to  a  dough-like  state,  suitable  for  working  by  rolling,  spreading, 
moulding,  or  otherwise.  Another  method  he  employs  is  to  soften  the 
nitro-cellulose  by  simply  sprinkling  it  with  sufficient  alcohol,  whether 
absolute  or  otherwise,  to  effect  the  complete  softening  of  the  nitro-cel¬ 
lulose,  or  by  dipping  it  in  alcohol  for  a  short  time.  The  mass  of  nitro¬ 
cellulose  treated  as  above  is  placed  in  heated  moulds  or  dies,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  pressure  in  order  to  consolidate  and  cause  a  perfect  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  mass.  If  it  is  desirable  to  colour  the  nitro-cellulose 
treated  in  the  way  above  described,  it  is  preferred  to  dye  it  before  it  is 
softened  or  dissolved,  or  partially  dissolved,  with  such  colouring  matters 
as  are  soluble  in  the  solvent  of  nitro-cellulose  employed.  By  this  means 
very  pure  shades  of  colour  are  produced.  When  the  alcohol  process  is 
employed,  colouring  matters  may  be  added  to  the  alcohol  before  using 
it  to  soften  or  dissolve  the  nitro-cellulose.  The  preparation  may  also  be 
combined  with  pigments  or  other  colouring  matters,  or  with  oils,  gums, 
or  resins,  &c.,  and  it  can  be  made  into  sheets  or  other  forms.  When 
finished  it  is  free  from  smell,  and  is  hard  and  elastic  to  a  high  degree, 
and  more  suitable  than  any  other  combination  of  nitro-cellulose  for  a 
great  variety  of  articles  where  camphor  is  objectionable. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  nitro-cellulose  compounds  as  described, 
the  patentee  employs  a  solvent  obtained  by  combining  camphor  with 
turpentine ;  by  preference  the  turpentine  is  saturated  therewith  at  a 
temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  The  softening  or  dissolving  of  the  nitro¬ 
cellulose  is  effected  more  readily  when  assisted  by  heat  and  pressure. 
In  some  cases  he  employs  in  a  similar  manner  a  solvent  composed  of 
paraffine  oil  and  camphor  ;  100  parts  of  paraffine  oil  to  sixty  to  100 
parts  of  camphor  are  suitable  proportions. 

Sometimes  he  combines  shellac  with  softened  nitro-cellulose,  with 
camphor,  castor  oil,  oxidised  linseed  oil,  pigments  or  colouring  matters. 
The  best  proportion  of  shellac  to  be  used  is  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  undissolved  nitro-cellulose  employed.  Mr.  Parkes  also  prepares  a 
varnish  from  nitro-cellulose  which  may  be  found  useful  for  many 
purposes.  He  makes  a  solution  of  nitro-cellulose  by  any  of  the  well- 
known  solvents,  to  which  he  adds  shellac  and  castor  oil  or  glycerine  in 
small  quantities  (five  to  ten  parts  of  shellac  and  one  to  five  parts  of 
castor  oil  to  100  parts  of  nitro-cellulose  is  a  suitable  proportion);  or  in 
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lieu  of  caster  oil  glycerine  may  be  substituted  in  the  same  proportion. 
These  last-named  substances  give  toughness  and  flexibility  to  the 
varnish  when  dry,  thus  making  it  a  more  valuable  coating  to  the 
surfaces  of  metal,  paper,  leather,  textile  fabrics,  felted  materials, 
wood,  glass,  or  other  materials.  To  produce  a  variety  of  effects  and 
colours,  bronzes,  fish-scale  lustre  (prepared  by  preference  from  the  fish 
abliti,  well-known  in  France),  colours  (by  preference  those  soluble  in 
the  varnish)  or  pigments  of  various  tints  may  be  added  to  the  varnish, 
which  may  be  made  thin  or  thick  according  to  the  proportion  of  solvent 
used.  This  varnish  is  waterproof,  dries  quickly,  and  is  free  from 
odour  when  dry.  It  has  a  very  bright  and  smooth  surface,  remarkable 
for  its  brilliant  appearance,  and  capable  of  application  to  a  great  variety 
of  decorative  purposes,  capsuling  bottles,  bookbinding  materials,  wall¬ 
papers,  metallic  surfaces,  &c.  The  varnish  or  solution  may  be  applied 
by  dipping  or  with  a  brush,  or  by  other  mechanical  means  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  addition  of  a  little 
turpentine  will  facilitate  the  coating  when  done  by  brushing  it  on. 
Also  for  similar  purposes  of  waterproofing  or  protecting  surfaces  of  all 
kinds,  nitro-cellulose  is  dissolved  in  a  solvent  made  by  passing  sulphu¬ 
rous  acid  gas  through  granulated  camphor,  until  the  camphor  is 
combined  and  dissolved  and  formed  into  a  clear  solution  saturated  with 
camphor.  Or  camphor  is  dissolved  in  liquid  sulphurous  acid  and  nitro¬ 
cellulose  added  thereto.  The  patentee  has  found  it  a  good  solvent  of 
nitro-cellulose,  and  it  may  be  used  alone  or  with  other  substances  and 
solvents,  such  as  oils,  gums  or  resins,  pigments,  colours  or  bronzes,  so  as 
to  produce  a  variety  of  preparations  valuable  for  coating,  protecting, 
capsuling  bottles,  waterproofing,  and  many  other  uses.  He  also 
dissolves  nitro-cellulose  with  turpentine  saturated  with  camphor  (by 
preference  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  assisted  by  pressure),  and  combines 
therewith  various  other  substances,  such  as  colours,  gums,  resins,  and 
bronze  powders,  or  other  solvents  of  nitro-cellulose.  The  solutions  of 
shellac  are  also  used  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  castor  oil  or 
glycerine,  and  such  solution  may  also  be  combined  with  bronze  powders, 
&c.  There  are  other  appliances  of  the  varnish  and  other  solvents  of 
the  nitro-cellulose  which  will  suggest  themselves  on  perusal  of  the 
above. 


glteefinp  of  Soojelus. 

— ♦ — 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  22  .... 

Glasgow  . 

Religious  Rooms,  Buchanan-sfc. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  13th  instant,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  5,  Pall  Mall  East, — the  President,  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  and  other  business  of  a  private  nature  completed, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Captain  Abney,  who  had  promised  to 
describe  a  new  photometer,  was  prevented  from  attending,  but  hoped 
that  Captain  Abney’s  photometer  might  form  the  subject  for  another 
evening’s  discussion.  He  then  called  upon  Mr.  L.  Warnerketo  read  his 
paper  upon  A  New  Actinomeler. 

Mr.  Warnerke’s  communication,  which  dealt  principally  with  the 
general  subject  of  phosphorescence,  was  followed  by  a  practical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  photometer  mentioned  by  him  at  the  previous  meeting, 
and  which  is  based  upon  the  persistent  action  of  light  upon  phosphores¬ 
cent  substances.  [A  full  description  of  the  photometer,  together  with 
Mr.  Warnerke’s  paper,  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number.]  The 
lights  having  been  turned  down,  Mr.  Warnerke  gave  several  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  working  of  his  photometer,  showing  its  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  actinic  light  and  the  ease  with  which  the  acquired  luminosity  is 
obliterated  in  order  to  render  the  sensitive  surface  again  available.  A 
round  of  applause  greeted  the  exhibition  of  the  phosphorescent  surface. 

Mr.  J.  Werge  asked  how  long  the  phosphorescent  tablets  would  retain 
their  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Warnerke  replied  that  if  the  material — sulphide  of  calcium — 
be  protected  from  atmospheric  influence  and  from  extremes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  its  lasting  powers  were  practically  unlimited. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fry  said  that,  like  himself,  many  photographers  would 
hail  with  delight  Mr.  Warnerke’s  new  instrument,  as  a  means  of  testing 
the  actinic,  in  contradistinction  to  the  apparent,  value  of  the  light,  and 
he  tendered  his  personal  thanks  for  what  appeared  to  present  something 
more  than  the  germ  of  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  studio. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall  inquired  whether  Mr.  Warnerke  had  found  his 
actinometer  to  be  influenced  by  extraneous  conditions.  He  had  himself, 
some  years  ago,  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  phospho¬ 
rescence,  and  had  found  various  causes  work  to  bring  about  differences 
in  the  effect  produced  upon  the  sensitive  material.  Thus,  variations  in 
the  strength  of  the  light,  temperature,  and  certain  atmospheric  and 


electrical  conditions  were  capable  of  considerably  modifying  the 
luminous  character  of  the  phosphorescent  substance. 

Mr.  Warnerke  stated  that  he  had  not  followed  Mr.  Pearsall’s 
recorded  experiments,  in  which  electricity  had  been  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  phosphorescence  ;  but  he  thought  that,  in  a  general 
way,  sulphide  of  calcium  was  stable  in  the  character  of  its  results.  He 
instanced  a  sample  of  “Canton’s  phosphorous,”  mentioned  by  Becquerel, 
which  had  retained  its  phosphorescent  properties  for  fifty  years! 
Temperature  had,  certainly,  an  effect  upon  the  result ;  but,  as  a  heat 
approaching  500°  Cent,  was  required  to  destroy  the  luminosity  of 
sulphide  of  calcium,  he  did  not  think  any  uncertainty  need  arise  on  that 
score.  Increase  of  temperature  in  a  moderate  degree  increased  the 
luminosity  while  it  diminished  the  persistence  of  the  effect. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  asked  if  the  preparation  was  sensitive 
enough  to  record  the  effect  of  the  electric  spark  from  a  Leyden  jar,  while 
another  gentleman  wanted  to  know  if  it  were  not  desirable  to  expose 
the  photometer  for  a  longer  period  on  a  dull  day  than  on  a  bright  one. 

Mr.  Warnerke  replied  that  the  effect  was  instantaneous,  or  neariy 
so— that  no  further  action  would  proceed  in  half-an-hour  than  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  two  seconds. 

Mr.  Cadett  thought  a  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  reading  the 
results  if  the  operator  turned  suddenly  from  bright  daylight  to  the 
scale  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Warnerke  suggested  the  use  of  the  focussing-cloth  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  shutting  out  extraneous  light  while  taking  the  reading,  and 
thought  that  as  the  intensity  of  the  impression  did  not  vary  for’ some 
minutes  no  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  from  that  cause. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Warnerke. 

Mr.  Burne  Jones  read  a  few  remarks  upon  the  preparation  of 
gelatine  emulsion,  recommending  the  addition  thereto  of  a  small 
quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  the  subsequent  development  with 
ammonia  and  bromide  alone. 

Several  fine  landscapes,  taken  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  were  passed  round,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  18th  of  February. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  this  Association  held  their  monthly 
meeting  at  160a,  Aldersgate- street,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  T.  G.  Snowden,  of  Newcastle,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Association. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Management  was  then  prepared  to  be 
submitted  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  the  above 
address  at  8  p.m.,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  inst.,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
all  members  who  can  do  so  will  attend. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Albert-square,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant, — Mr.  Charles  Adin, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after 
which  Messrs.  S.  D.  McKellen  and  D.  E.  Benson  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

It  was  proposed  and  unanimously  agreed  that  at  the  next  meeting  (in 
February)  an  extra  tea  be  provided,  for  which  the  members  are  to  pay 
2s.  6d.  each.  In  order  to  provide  some  subjects  of  interest  for  this 
extra  evening  it  was  considered  advisable  to  appoint  a  committee  of  six 
gentlemen.  The  following  were  proposed  to  form  this  committee  : — 
Messrs.  Charles  Adin,  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  G.  A.  Brookes,  W.  G. 
Coote,  J.  W.  Leigh,  and  the  Hon.  Sec. 

Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  then  read  a  paper  on  Photographic 
Copyright  [see  page  28],  after  which  a  long  discussion  took  place.  The 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  those  present  was  in  support  of  Mr. 
Brothers’  views,  and  it  was  arranged  to  call  a  special  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  resolutions  to  be  placed  before  the  Society  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  James  Young  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  The  Platinotype  Print¬ 
ing  Process,  [see  page  29],  and  illustrated  the  working  of  the  process 
by  practical  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Parkinson  (of  Bolton)  presented  to  the  Society  a  very  interesting 
picture — an  enlargement  from  a  negative  taken  by  the  aid  of  the  electric 
light.  The  subject  was  a  group  of  some  250  people.  It  was  considered 
a  very  capital  photograph,  and  for  which  much  credit  was  due  to 
Mr.  Parkinson. 

Mr.  M.  Noton  exhibited  a  sample  of  Russian  glue  and  a  dry  plate 
which  he  had  prepared  by  this  sample  of  glue  instead  of  gelatine.  He 
informed  the  members  that  he  had  developed  some  of  the  plates,  and 
the  result  was  highly  satisfactory. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously  to  Messrs.  A.  Brothers, 
James  Young,  Thomas  Parkinson,  M.  Notou,  and  the  Chairman,  after 
which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday  last,  the 
9bh  inst.,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, — Mr.  Joseph  Woodworth  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
three  new  members  were  elected. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  C.  Tichborne  read  a  paper  on  the  Application  of 
Photography  and  the  Gas  Lantern  to  Scientific  Education.  The  pictures 
exhibited  to  the  meeting  were  shown  with  a  gas  lantern,  in  which  one 
of  Sugg’s  100-candle  burners  was  used,  and  it  was  claimed  by  Dr. 
Tichborne  that  the  inconvenience  of  paraffine  and  the  trouble  attending 
the  lime  light  were  got  over  by  the  use  of  gas,  which  could  be  more 
easily  arranged  for  the  general,  everyday  purposes  of  a  lecture-room. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  communicated  to  the  Society  the  fact  that  in  the 
development  of  gelatine  plates  he  found  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  that 
the  ordinary  developing  solution  should  be  freshly  mixed  ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  in  his  opinion,  it  worked  better  after  having  been  mixed 
for  a  day  and  used  over  and  over  again  in  an  ordinary  dipping-bath. 

A  somewhat  animated  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  this 
innovation,  which  is  generally  recommended  by  most  gelatine  workers 
as  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 

A  perfect  negative  was  then  developed  with  a  solution  that  had  been 
mixed  twenty-four  hours,  and  which  was  of  a  very  dark  colour,  but 
produced  no  evil  results  in  the  way  of  stains  or  markings.  The  forming 
of  the  image  was  considered  to  have  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  with  a 
newly-made  solution. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  November  6th, 
1879.  Mr.  Edward  Tilghman  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  as  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: — President:  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates. — Vice-Presidents: 
Messrs.  George  W.  Hewitt  and  John  Carbutt. — Treasurer :  S.  Fisher 
Corlies. — Recording  Secretary:  D.  Anson  Partridge. — Corresponding 
Secretary :  Dr.  Carl  Seiler. 

Mr.  Clemons  exhibited  some  prints  which  had  been  made  on  paper 
yellow  with  age.  By  the  employment  of  his  method  of  treatment  with 
a  blue  dye  the  objectionable  tint  had  been  almost  entirely  removed. 

Mr.  Zoulgate,  who  was  present  during  the  evening,  showed  a  number 
*  of  very  fine  samples  of  platinotype  prints.  He  said,  that  this  was  the 
most  simple  process  of  printing  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  that 
the  cost  was  moderate. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Another  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
December  4th,— the  President  (Mr.  J.  W.  Bates),  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Seiler  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  Exchange  Club 
exchange  their  portraits  in  addition,  to  the  usual  print.  This  was 
favourably  received  by  the  members. 

A  motion  to  purchase  a  gas  lantern  for  the  use  of  the  Society  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Carbutt  exhibited  some  gelatine  negatives  and  prints  from  them. 
These  plates  were  prepared  by  W ratten  and  Wainwright,  of  London, 
some  twelve  months  since.  After  keeping  six  months  they  were  exposed, 
and  were  not  developed  until  nearly  six  months  later.  The  result 
showed  the  excellent  keeping  qualities  of  these  plates. 

A  very  complete  and  portable  field  outfit  for  working  a  5  x  8  dry 
plate,  made  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  McCollin. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

A  further  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  December  18th, — -the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Carbutt  exhibited  two  gelatine  negatives  made  on  his  commercial 
plates.  The  negatives  had  received  exposure  of  five  and  three  seconds 
respectively.  The  one  made  with  the  shorter  exposure,  however,  was 
the  better  negative.  In  speaking  of  the  process,  Mr.  Carbutt  said  that 
he  no  longer  experienced  any  trouble  from  films  frilling,  and  thought 
that  if  any  tendency  to  this  fault  showed  itself  a  brief  immersion  in  a 
two-grain  solution  of  chrome-alum  would  prove  a  perfect  cure. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Friday,  January  2. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  above  Section  the  bill  of  fare  for  the 
delectation  of  that  learned  body  purported  to  be  a  lantern  entertainment. 
Sure  enough  a  lantern  was  in  attendance  ;  but  even  the  best  constituted 
magic  lantern  that  has  yet  been  made,  faced  by  the  best  screen  that 
could  be  desired,  and  backed  by  the  best  men  in  the  world — such  as  we 
all  know  the  members  of  the  American  Institute  to  be — affords  but  a 
sorry  kind  of  entertainment  in  the  absence  of  pictures  to  place  in  the 


lantern  for  exhibition.  Our  readers  will  already  have  surmised,  what 
proved  to  be  the  case,  that  owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  or  want  of 
pulling  together,  no  pictures  for  exhibition  had  been  provided.  The 
services  of  the  lantern,  however,  were  not  totally  lost,  for  the  Secretary, 
having  in  his  possession  a  few  artistic  poses  of  a  lady,  printed  as  trans¬ 
parencies,  stopped  up  a  portion  of  the  gap  by  placing  them  in  the  lantern. 

To  ensure  against  there  being  an  insufficiency  of  mental  and 
intellectual  pabulum  provided  for  the  members  at  the  next  few  meetings, 
a  small  committee  has  been  appointed  to  provide  the  bill  of  faro  at  each 
meeting.  This  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  J.  Traill  Taylor  (chairman), 
Gardner,  and  McGeorge. 

We  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  well-being  of  this  the  only  photo¬ 
graphic  society  our  populous  city  at  present  can  boast  of,  and  hope  that 
the  newly-appointed  committee  will  impart  a  little  more  life" into  the 
proceedings  than  has  been  the  case  of  late. — Phot.  Times, 


Corr«sponi)£nte. 

— ♦ — 

January  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Proofs  by  M.  Durandel. — A  New  Paper  for  Multi¬ 
plying  Plans,  Drawings,  &c. — Fire  at  the  Manufactory  of  M. 
Hutinet  (Dauvois). — Marriage  of  M.  Joliot.  — Lectures  on 
Photography  by  M.  Leon  Vidal  and  M.  Davanne.— Formation 
“  de  la  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photographie.” 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  tlie  Photographic  Society  of  France  was 
held  on  Friday  last,  the  9th  instant, — M.  Davanne  in  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended. 

M.  Durandel  exhibited  some  very  fine  proofs  made  by  the  aid 
of  tlie  electric  light,  being  the  reproduction  of  painted  ceilings  of  the 
theatre  at  Monico.  He  (M.  Durandel)  informed  the  members  that  his 
exposures  were  sometimes  very  long  with  wet  collodion,  but  by  strongly 
acidulating  the  silver  bath  with  nitric  acid,  and  by  employing  a  very 
old  collodion,  he  could  give  a  very  prolonged  exposure. 

The  honours  of  the  evening  were  carried  off  by  M.  Auguste  Colas. 
This  gentleman  presented  the  Society  with  samples  of  his  new  paper 
for  printing  plans,  drawings,  &c. — in  fact,  this  paper  replaces  with 
advantage  the  ferro-prussiate  and  aniline  papers  at  present  employed 
for  that  purpose.  M.  Colas  passed  round  a  great  number  of  line  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  work.  The  paper  was  perfectly  white,  and  the  lines  of 
the  proof  in  black.  It  appears  that  the  paper  is  prepared  by  spreading 
over  its  surface  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  &c.  The  paper,  when 
dry,  is  placed  under  a  positive,  or,  in  fact,  a  line  drawing  of  any 
description,  and  put  out  in  the  sun  or  light  in  the  same  way  as  positives 
are  printed  upon  albumenised  paper.  The  black  lines  of  the  positive 
engraving  or  cliche  prevent  the  rays  of  light  from  causing  a  chemical 
change  in  the  perchloride  of  iron,  whereas  the  rays  of  light  pass 
through  the  unprotected  parts.  The  time  of  exposure  can  be  easily 
determined.  As  soon  as  the  paper  upon  which  the  light  has  acted  has 
become  white  the  proof  is  sufficiently  printed  and  ready  to  be  developed. 
M.  Colas,  in  order  to  give  the  members  a  correct  idea  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  manipulations,  exposed  during  the  day  several  proofs,  which  were 
developed  during  the  stance.  Two  large  trays  were  placed  upon  the  table 
— one  containing  water,  the  other  a  solution  of  gallic  acid.  The  operator 
immersed  the  exposed  paper,  upon  which  hardly  a  trace  of  a  proof 
could  be  distinguished.  The  image  gradually  became  visible,  assuming 
a  very  fine  blue-black  colour.  The  gallic  acid  acting  upon  the  un¬ 
altered  iron  salt  formed  ordinary  writing  ink,  thus  leaving  an  image  in 
which  all  the  finer  lines  are  faithfully  reproduced.  Another  thing  which 
enhances  its  value  is  that  the  image  is  permanent.  A  few  washings  are 
all  that  is  required  to  finish  the  proofs.  This  process,  although  not 
hitherto  unknown,  has  never  up  to  the  present  been  a  commercial 
speculation.  At  all  events  I  can  foresee  great  success  for  the  method 
with  architects,  designers,  and  others  for  the  multiplication  of  their 
plans,  drawings,  &c.  In  fact,  a  knowledge  of  photography  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  reproduce  a  design  or  plan.  It  suffices  to  put  a  piece  of  prepared 
paper  under  the  drawing,  and  leave  it  out  in  the  light  until  the  yellow 
tint  of  the  paper  in  the  part  not  protected  by  the  drawing  has  become 
white  ;  now  wash  in  water  containing  a  little  gallic  acid  until  the  image 
has  attained  its  full  vigour,  and  then  give  a  wash  or  two  in  water. 
The  entire  operations  can  be  learned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  sincerely  regret  to  inform  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  that  a  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  well-known  establish¬ 
ment  of  M.  Hutinet,  better  known  abroad,  perhaps,  by  the  name  of 
“Dauvois.”  Happily  the  fire  was  extinguished  before  it  got  too  firm  a 
hold.  The  workshops  were  saved,  and  the  proprietor  has  only  sustained 
the  loss  of  the  counting-house  and  a  warehouse.  Fortunately  M. 
Hutinet  was  fully  insured, 

A  marriage  took  place  last  week  in  high  photographic  circles.  M. 
Joliot,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  the  best  photographic  establish¬ 
ments  in  Paris,  entered  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  in  order  to  com¬ 
memorate  this  happy  event  a  most  magnificent  reception  was  given  at 
the  Hotel  Continental.  About  300  were  present  at  the  ball,  and 
dancing  was  kept  up  till  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


January  10,  1880] 
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On  Sunday  last  M.  Leon  Vidal  gave  his  first  lecture  on  photography 
to  a  very  attentive  audience.  M.  Vidal  made  the  attempt  last  year  to 
introduce  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art, 
drawings,  manuscripts,  &c.,  by  means  of  photography,  into  the  public 
schools  of  design  in  Paris.  This  attempt  secured  such  legitimate  suc¬ 
cess  that  Le  Ministre  de  l’lnstruction  Publique  decreed  that  for  the 
future  public  lectures  on  photography  should  be  given  in  l’Ecole  des 
Arts  Decoratif.  M.  Vidal  was  named  professor.  This  gentleman  did 
me  the  honour  to  request  me  to  become  his  collaborateur  in  order  to 
assist  him  in  his  experimental  demonstrations. 

Our  esteemed  Vice-President,  M.  Davanne,  is  also  giving  public 
lectures  on  photography  at  the  Sorbonne  every  Tuesday  evening.  The 
choice  of  that  evening  prevents  me  from  having  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
in  order  to  seize  any  new  idea  which  might  be  of  service  to  the  readers 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  as  on  Tuesdays  I  myself 
am  occupied  with  my  public  cours. 

I  speak  of  all  this  in  order  to  show  that  photography  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  public  favour.  A  few  years  ago  no  oue  would  have 
been  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  photography  would  have  had 
admittance  into  a  public  school  of  art  or  be  taught  at  the  Sorbonne. 

A  few  energetic  men  are  working  hard  to  organise  a  corporation  by 
which  all  law  business,  mercantile  discussions,  &c.,  &c.,  can  be  judged. 
The  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photographic  has  been  formed.  A  meeting 
was  held  last  night  in  order  to  discuss  the  new  rules  and  regulations. 
We  have  now  two  distinct  associations,  both  working  hand  and  heart  to 
promote  the  progress  of  photographic  art — the  Photographic  Society  of 
France,  who  will  occupy  themselves  with  the  scientific  department ; 
and  the  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photographie,  who  will  take  charge  of 
the  interests  of  the  commercial  department.  I  hope  the  two  bodies 
will  work  together  in  perfect  harmony  for  the  advancement  of  an  art 
to  which  thousands  owe  their  means  of  subsistence. 

E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

27,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  January  13,  1880. 

— * — 

COLLODION  TRANSFERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
January  2nd  is  an  article  upon  the  stripping  of  collodion  transfers, 
which  deals  only  with  paper  having  a  gelatinised  surface  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  any  other  preparation  for  the  trans¬ 
ferring  of  the  proof,  I  conclude  that  no  other  is  generally  known  or 
employed.  I  have  for  a  long  time  used  little  else  than  ordinary 
albumenised  paper,  which  I  find  in  all  respects  to  be  equally  efficient ; 
and  when  the  proof  is  treated  in  accordance  with  the  method  I  adopt  it 
is  ready  for  mounting  upon  a  board  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time  of 
development,  and  in  another  hour  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
artist,  if  intended  for  a  finished  picture,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  of 
time,  which  sometimes  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  all  cases  where  I  use  albumenised  paper  as  a  medium  I  effect  the 
transference  from  the  glass  immediately  it  has  been  under  the  operation 
of  the  squeegee ;  and  with  anything  like  ordinary  care,  firmness,  and 
dexterity  it  is  both  simple  and  easy.  My  method  is  as  follows  : — The 
plate  should  be  waxed  and  polished  before  it  is  coated  with  collodion  ; 
it  is  then  treated  in  all  respects  as  has  often  been  described  in  these 
pages.  When  fixed  and  washed  it  is  soaked  in  cold  water  for  one 
or  two  minutes,  together  with  a  piece  of  albumenised  paper  slightly 
larger  than  the  glass.  The  paper  is  then  laid  down  upon  the  glass  and 
smoothed  down  with  a  soft  squeegee.  Then  lay  it,  picture  side  dowD, 
upon  a  doubled  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  the  whole  resting  upon  a  per¬ 
fectly  firm  and  level  bench  ;  spread  the  hand  firmly  over  the  glass,  and 
with  a  tolerable  amount  of  pressure  slide  it  away  from  you  until  it  has 
moved  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  leaving  the  picture  in  situ  upon  the 
blotting-paper.  Then  draw  the  whole  forward  partly  over  the  edge  of 
the  bench,  tilt  the  glass  upwards,  catch  hold  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  picture,  and  carefully  draw  the  whole  downwards  off  the  plate, 
humouring  it  a  little  if  necessary,  though  it  should  leave  easily  and 
perfectly.  Hang  it  up  with  a  couple  of  clips,  by  the  top  corners,  in  a 
moderately  warm  room,  and  in  an  hour  it  will  be  ready  for  mounting. 

The  process  is  both  simple,  easy,  and  expeditious  ;  and  I  have  never 
yet  known  a  single  case  where  there  has  been  the  slightest  tendency 
either  to  peel  or  blister,— -I  am,  yours,  &c., 

January  12,  1880.  Geo.  Herbert  E.  Sutton. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHS  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  TYPE 
PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  reluctantly  that  I  write  to  correct  what  seems  to 
be  an  error  that  might  mislead  those  who  are  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  photolithographic  work. 

In  your  editorial  review  of  Dramatic  Notes,  in  the  issue  of  the  2nd 
instant,  appears  the  following  : — “  When  we  state  that  it  is  the  first 
attempt  at  a  new  application  of  photography,  or,  rather,  photolitho¬ 
graphy.  *  *  *  The  text  was  first  of  all  set  up,  leaving  blanks  for 

the  illustrations.”  And,  again :  in  your  excellent  and  able  leading  article 


on  Mechanical  Photography  in  last  week’s  issue  occurs  the  following 
passage: — “The  plan  adopted — for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  this 
country — was  to  print  the  sheets  of  the  letterpress  first,  leaving  blanks 
to  be  afterwards  occupied  by  the  illustrations.” 

This,  certainly,  is  a  mistake  with  regard  to  photolithographic  work, 
and  contrary  to  practice ;  for,  although  it  may  be  new  in  practice  with 
Mr.  W.  Griggs — whose  excellent  photolithographic  productions  I  have 
seen  and  admired — and,  doubtless,  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  adopted 
and  applied  the  printing  of  photolithographs  in  blank  spaces,  still,  in 
Government  and,  it  is  presumed,  in  commercial  photolithographic  estab¬ 
lishments,  it  is  the  ordinary  and  everyday  practice  to  intersperse  photo¬ 
lithographic  illustrations  throughout  the  text,  wherever  necessary,  in 
books,  pamphlets,  &c. 

During  the  season  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  at  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  such  diagrams  as  are  used  for  the  lectures  are  re¬ 
duced  by  photography,  and  reproduced  to  illustrate  the  lectures  in  the 
text  or  on  separate  plates,  by  photolithographic  or  heliographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  in  black  or  coloured  inks.  In  one  instance  the  illustrations  for  a 
lecture  were  reproduced  in  a  photolithographic  chalk  transfer,  being  a 
combination  of  lines  and  half-tones,  and  presenting  a  grained-surface 
appearance.  On  other  occasions  raised  blocks,  or  phototypes,  were 
used,  though  not  always  successful.  In  fact,  the  practice  has  been  to 
combine  and  utilise  the  best  portions  of  the  different  photo-mechanical 
processes  for  the  purposes  of  book  and  pamphlet  illustration. 

I  certainly  concur  in  the  opinion  that  photo-mechanical  printing  has 
a  great  future  in  store  for  it  in  this  country,  and  it  is  surprising  that  its 
application  is  so  limited  now.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  want  of  enter¬ 
prise,  the  heavy  outlay  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  plant,  and  also 
to  those  who  possess  capital  not  having  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  such  work  that  is  necessary  for  conducting  a  successful  business. 
Still,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  wide  field  open  to  any 
energetic  and  enterprising  company  that  would  produce  phototypes 
equal  to  MM.  Goupil  and  Co.’s  splendid  photogravures.  The  latter  pro¬ 
cess  has  the  advantage  of  obtaining  at  the  same  “pull”  an  impression 
of  the  type  and  phototype,  and,  consequently,  is  the  progressive  direc¬ 
tion  to  work  in.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  phototypes  are 
utilised  to  a  certain  extent  the  use  of  photolithography  will  diminish 
and  be  limited.  The  latter,  however,  is  simple  and  very  effective  in 
reproducing  such  grand  old  works  as  the  very  fine  line  engravings 
of  Albert  Diirer  and  Lucas  van  Leyden ;  yet,  when  we  glance  at 
photo-mechanical  printing  for  the  past  few  years,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  progress  has  been  made,  though  slowly,  and  such  progress  is  due 
to  the  exertions  of  many  indefatigable  scientific  photographers  who  are 
too  well  known  to  require  mention. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

January  12,  1880.  W.  B.  Doyle. 

[The  specimens  accompanying  the  above  letter  scarcely  represent 
the  same  class  of  work  referred  to  by  Mr.  Griggs;  still,  our  corres¬ 
pondent  is  right  in  bis  claim  to  have  combined  photolithography 
with  type-printing. — Eds] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLAGIARISM,  &c. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  at  any  time  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a 
little  lively  controversy  on  matters  photographic,  but  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison  has  stepped  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  when  he  says — “Mr. 
Cobb  does  quite  right  in  holding  up  these  men  to  public  disapprobation.” 
This  is  a  direct  aim  at  personal  injury. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  attack  upon  me  has  been  made  because, 
in  giving  a  thoroughly  practical  formula  in  your  contemporary  for  inten¬ 
sifying  gelatine  negatives  made  from  the  materials  given  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards,  I  did  not  mention  his  name.  At  the  time  I  did  not  think  this 
necessary,  or  I  should  have  done  so ;  consequently  I  am  called  a 
“literary  thief.”  We  might  just  as  well  consider  every  photographer 
who  has  worked  out  certain  formuke  for  collodion-making  a  “  plagiarist  ” 
because  they  do  not  mention  the  name  of  “Archer”  in  connection  with 
it. 

With  regard  to  the  “my  process:”  it  probably  should  have  been 
“method”  Or  “formula;”  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  advertisement  that  any  person  would  think  that  I  claimed 
the  gelatine  process  in  its  entirety,  and  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
indeed  who  would  view  it  in  that  light.  I  found  a  particular  method 
worked  well  in  my  hands,  so  I  published  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

I  have  been  carrying  out  experiments  for  a  month  past  with  the 
tartrate,  fluoride,  and  bromo-iodide  of  silver  in  connection  with  gela¬ 
tine,  and  hope  shortly  to-be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  results.  It 
is  just  possible  others  are  working  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  it  matters 
not  who  assists  to  forge  a  link  for  the  chain  so  long  as  it  becomes  com¬ 
plete. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  J.  Jarman. 

41,  Queen-street,  Ramsgate,  January  14,  1S80. 


PORTRAITURE  BY  GASLIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Almanac  for  the  present  year  there  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  Archer  Clarke  upon  Artificial  Light  and  Dry  Plates,  in 
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which  the  writer,  when  speaking  of  gaslight,  attributes  his  failure 
to  obtain  portraits  with  a  reasonable  exposure  to  the  low  illuminating 
power  of  Loudon  as  compared  with  Newcastle  gas.  That  Mr.  Clarke 
is  entirely  wrong  in  his  quotation  the  following  analyses  (a  reprint  from 
the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle )  will  show  : — 

“  The  Gas. — I  have  the  honour  of  sending  you  the  results  of  my  examina- 
nation  for  the  present  week  of  the  quality  of  the  gas  supplied  to  this  borough 
by  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Gateshead  Gas  Company:  — 

Illuminating  Grains  of  Sulphur  Sulphuretted 
Date.  Power  in  in  100  cubic  feet.  Hydrogen. 

Sperm  Candles.  of  Gas. 

Dec.  30 .  16-0  .  15‘20  .  Nil. 

Jan.  2  .  16'4  . . 19*10  .  Nil. 

Sugg’s  No.  1  London  burner  and  the  metropolitan  gas  referees’  sulphur-testing 
apparatus  are  used  in  testing. 

According  to  Act  of  Parliament  the  gas,  when  tested  with  this  apparatus, 
should  not  be  of  less  illuminating  power  than  fifteen  and  a-half  standard 
sperm  candles,  nor  contain  more  than  twenty  grains  of  sulphur  per  100  cubic 
feet.  The  gas  should  also  be  quite  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — 
(Signed)  John  Pattinson. — Jan.  3,1880.” 

London  gas  exceeds  the  above  by  at  least  two  candles,  consequently 
the  London  gaslight  portraitist  has  actually  an  advantage  over  his 
brethren  in  the  metropolis  of  the  coal  fields.  Probably  Mr.  Clarke  has 
not  used  a  suitable  reflector. 

In  Scotland,  where  cannel  coal  is  largely  used  in  its  manufacture,  gas 
is  of  rare  excellence.  In  Dundee  it  reaches  the  high  illuminating  power 
of  thirty-two  candles.  I  copy  from  the  current  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Gaslighting  the  following,  as  it  bears  upon  the  matter  : — 

“The  report  of  the  chief  gas  examiners  for  the  metropolis  shows  once  more 
how  well  the  companies  keep  up  the  quality  of  their  gas.  In  only  two  cases 
has  any  deficiency  of  illuminating  power  been  discovered  during  the  quarter 
at  the  eleven  testing  places  in  the  metropolis.  On  the  contrary,  large  excesses 
were  frequently  noticed,  and  the  average  quality  has  been  far  above  the  standard 
prescribed  by  Parliament.” 

— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  M.  Laws. 

Neivcastle-on-  Tyne,  January  12,  1880. 

— ■> — 

THE  TOUPOSCOPE  A  BAD  IMITATION  OF  THE  PHOTO- 
CHROMOSCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  January  9th  you  illustrate  an  instru¬ 
ment  called  the  touroscope.  “  Brother  Jonathan  ”  has  not  been  long  in 
availing  himself  of  the  brains  of  a  “  Britisher,”  but  I  am  really  surprised 
that  he  should  have  made  such  a  clumsy  copy,  leaving  out  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature.  It  must  be  owing  to  ignorance,  as  I  am  sure  that  his 
modesty  would  not  have  prevented  his  “cribbing”  the  whole,  and  then 
endeavour  to  pass  it  off  as  his  own.  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  I 
exhibited  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in  London,  last  year,  my 
photo-chromoscope,  which  was  besieged  many  times  by  the  public  to  see 
the  beautiful  effects  of  a  succession  of  varied  tints  thrown  at  will  through 
an  ordinary  transparency  ;  but  as  it  was  only  the  production  of  an 
Englishman,  and  he  a  comparatively  obscure  individual,  the  “press” 
did  not  deem  it  worthy  of  notice. 

If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  the  description  of  my  instru¬ 
ment  you  will  notice  it  is  fitted  with  an  enlarging  lens  in  front  of  the 
tube.  At  the  centre  is  a  slot  to  admit  a  carrier  for 
a  lantern  view  or  a  stereo.  Behind  this  is  a  sheet 
of  finely-obscured  glass  ;  then  comes  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  has  not  entered  into  the  philosophy  of 
“  Brother  Jonathan,”  but  which  necessitates  space, 
and  by  simply  turning  a  screw  at  the  side  moon¬ 
light,  day-dawn,  sunset,  and  many  other  changes 
are  produced — not  with  harsh  and  coarse  effect  as 
they  must  be  by  the  rough  imitation  of  my  inven¬ 
tion,  but  with  a  softness  and  blending  of  tints  that  no  artist  can  por¬ 
tray.  These  various  tints  showing  through  the  transparency  make  it  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  delight.  I  trust,  in  common  fairness,  that  you  will 
allow  this  note,  with  the  illustration  of  my  instrument,  to  appear  in  your 
Journal. 

Fourteen  years  since  I  attempted  to  tint  photographs  in  this  way, 
but  did  not  perfect  the  invention  until  January,  1879.  I  have  spent 
much  time  and  many  pounds  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  have  applied  the 
principle  to  stereoscopes  of  all  kinds,  and  to  a  variety  of  other  instru¬ 
ments  for  viewing  transparent  photographs,  from  lantern  views  up  to 
10  x  8  inches.  I  therefore  think  it  is  too  bad  to  have  my  invention 
pirated  and  claimed  by  a  “Yankee.”  It  is  rather  singular  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  American  optician  some  time  ago  modestly 
asking  how  my  instrument  was  constructed  !  Anyone  wishing  to  see 
the  effect  spoken  of  may  do  so  by  calling  on  one  of  my  London  agents — 
Mr.  J.  Solomon,  Mr.  F.  York,  The  London  Stereo.  Company,  and  Mr. 
F.  J.  Cox. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Jabez  Francis. 

JRochford,  Essex,  January  14,  1880. 

Pleasant  for  Photography. — The  Astronomer-Royal  reports  thatthe 
duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  last  week  was  3.9  hours  (against 
4.3  hours  at  Glynde-place,  Lewes),  the  sun  being  above  the  horizon 
during  56.0  hours  ;  the  recorded  duration  of  sunshine  was,  therefore, 
equal  to  7  per  cent,  of  its  possible  duration. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  for  the  last  ten 
years  for  auy  of  J.  D.  Harding’s  or  other  works  on  urt. — Address,  George 
Smith,  the  Castle  Hill,  Dudley. 

Wanted  to  exchange  every  week,  The  British  Journal  op  Photography 
for  Fhotugraphic  News  (or  vice  versa). — Address,  K.  and  S.  Photographic 
Co.,  Alma  Terrace,  Hadlow,  Kent. 

A  set  of  dining-room  table  billiards,  8  feet  X  4  feet  7  inches,  ivory  balls, 
rubber  curtains,  &c  ,  in  exchange  for  a  Rouch’s  or  other  similar  dark  tent. 
Billiards  to  be  seen  at  108,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

I  will  exchange  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear  stereo.  1  nses,  three-inch 
focus,  for  6tereo.  transparencies  (Ferrier’s),  lantern  slides,  &c. — Address, 
W.  J.  C.,  106,  Platt-street,  Moss-aide,  Manchester. 

In  exchange,  a  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1  patent  10  X  8  view  lens,  a  Ross’  doublet, 
whole  plate,  medium  angle,  and  a  cameo,  press— the  three  ai tides  fur 
Dallmeyer’s  patent  portrait  and  group  lens,  No.  5d,  or  a  Ross’  lens. — Ad¬ 
dress,  Joseph  Simpson,  Sneyd-street,  Tunstall,  Staffordshire. 

I  will  exchange  two  dark  tents,  one  for  hand  and  the  other  on  wheels,  10x8 
Dallmeyer’s  camera,  view  lens  for  large  plates,  an  OttewiU’s  bellows-body 
camera,  with  rack-and-pinion  movement,  and  a  Burr’s  portrait  lens — fur  a 
10  X  8  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lens  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer,  cabinet  lens 
(portrait)  by  any  good  maker,  and  a  cabinet  camera,  bellows  body,  with  swii.g 
back  or  cloth  backgrounds  or  good  studio  chair. — Address,  J.  T.,  7,  Walder- 
grave-terrace,  lladstock,  Somerset. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


QW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


J.  F.  B. — Samples  received.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  trying  them. 

Inquirer.— Try  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams  ;  if  you  cannot  procure  it  from 
them  we  cannot  tell  where  you  will  get  it. 

Fraxinus. — The  process  has  not  yet  been  worked  commercially  in  this 
country,  nor  have  we  heard  of  any  intention  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Osw.  Lohse  (Astronomical  Observatory,  Potsdam). — Communication 
received.  Thanks.  Almanac  forwarded,  as  requested. 

G.  Horsfall. — We  have  no  doubt  the  binoxalate  would  answer,  but  its  low 
degree  of  solubility  as  compared  with  the  neutral  salt  would,  of  necessity, 
greatly  limit  the  energy  of  the  solution. 

Tempus. — You  will  find  twenty  minutes  to  half-an-hour  ample  for  your  pur¬ 
pose ;  this,  indeed,  gives  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  which  will,  we  imagine, 
be  quite  as  great  as  you  will  care  for  at  first. 

Pyro. — The  simplest  test  will  be  that  of  actual  practice.  If  the  sample  you 
are  using  prove  to  develope  properly  your  object  is  gained  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  fail  to  develope  a  satisfactory  image  upon  a  plate  you  know  to 
be  good  you  must  increase  the  quantity  or  reject  it  altogether. 

Bichko. — If  the  tissue  be  insoluble  when  dry  that  is  no  proof  that  it  is  due  to 
the  manufacture  of  it,  for  it  may  be  caused  by  the  bath  being  acid  or  the 
tissue  being  dried  too  slowly.  Place  a  tissue  before  sensitising  in  warm 
water;  if  the  coating  dissolve  off  you  may  fairly  assume  that  it  is  all  right. 

J.  A.  E. — Print  much  deeper  than  you  have  done.  Bear  in  mind  that  carbon 
tissue  is  much  less  sensitive  in  a  feeble  light  in  prop  irtion  than  it  is  in  strong. 
We  should  say  that  double  the  exposure  would  be  required  to  render  the 
examples  you  enclose  deep  enough.  It  would  be  worth  trying  sensitising  on 
a  bath  one-third  stronger  than  you  have  been  using  during  the  dull  weather. 

P.  T.  D.— In  enamelling  prints  the  glass  plate  should  always  be  coated  with 
wax  and  polished,  or  else  receive  a  rub  over  with  powdered  talc.  If  the 
former,  the  wax  should  be  dissolved  in  benzole  in  preference  to  ether  in  the 
proportion  of  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  glass  should  be  well  polished 
before  the  collodion  is  applied,  otherwise  the  prints  will  have  a  smeary 
appearance  when  finished. 

K.  &  S. — If  the  wave  bath  you  require  is  as  small  as  you  say  we  think  it 
would  be  folly  to  make  it  of  wood.  You  had  better  purchase  a  porcelain 
well  tray,  and  mount  that  in  a  wooden  casing;  you  will  then  save  yourselves 
considerable  trouble  and  labour.  It  is  not  advisable  to  make  wave  baths  of 
wood  unless  the  size  exceed  fifteen  inches,  because  porcelain  vessels  of  this 
size  may  be  obtained.  There  is  nothing  better  than  solid  paraffine  with 
which  io  line  wooden  vessels  that  are  to  contain  a  silver  bath. 


J.  K. — There  is  no  reason  why  collodion  transfers  should  not  be  coloured  in 
water-colours.  The  cold,  dirty  grey  tones  you  get  is  due  to  your  not  working 
the  process  successfully.  Possibly  your  collodion  is  not  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  or  you  do  not  time  the  exposure  property.  A  full  exposure  must 
be  given  so  as  to  secure  a  short  development,  otherwise  the  shadows  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  become  opaque  and  inky  and  the  tones  cold.  The  solutions  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  55  or  60  degrees  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Opal. — There  is  nothing  in  the  formula  to  account  for  your  trouble.  "Wo 
should  advise  you  to  try  it  again,  taking  care  that  the  opal  is  perfectly  clean. 
Nitric  acid  is  a  good  material  to  use  for  cleaning.  We  should  also  advise  you 
to  give  up  the  substratum  and  use  the  bare  surface  of  the  glass.  If  you  do 
not  then  succeed,  change  the  sample  of  glass,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  may 
have  something  to  do  with  your  failure.  There  are  some  very  indifferent 
qualities  to  be  found  in  commerce  at  the  present  time.  If  you  are  an  fait 
with  emulsion  work  you  mi^ht  give  it  a  trial — not  because  the  process  you  at 
present  employ  is  not  capable  of  yielding  good  results,  but  it  might  answer 
better  in  your  hands. 
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SHORT-FOCUS  LENSES  AND  DEFECTIVE  CAMERAS. 
The  wear  and  deterioration  in  photographic  apparatus  when  in 
daily  use  is  generally  so  slow  and  gradual  that  it  is  not  noticed  until 
it  either  becomes  very  manifest  or  some  special  circumstance  arise 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  and  not  until  then  is  the  evil  suspected. 
We  should  not  have  presumed  to  remind  photographers  of  so  trivial 
a  matter  as  this  were  it  not  that  in  conversation  an  eminent  optician 
remarked  to  us  that  photographers,  as  a  rule,  rarely  obtain  the 
best  possible  results  from  their  extra  short-focus  portrait  lenses,  and 
he  also  informed  us  that  few  dark  slides  which  had  been  in  constant 
use  in  the  studio,  even  for  a  limited  period,  would,  on  careful 
examination,  be  found  in  accurate  register  with  the  focussing 
screen. 

We  have  often  noticed  that  from  constant  use  the  rackwork  of  the 
lens  becomes  so  loose  that  on  the  removal  of  the  cap  a  slight  move¬ 
ment  is  frequently  caused,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
cameras  that  are  furnished  with  the  screw  adjustment  for  focussing, 
as  that  by  wear  becomes  so  loose  that  the  introduction  of  the  dark 
slide  often  causes  a  slight  alteration  in  the  adjustment.  Although 
such  trifling  things  as  these  tend  to  mar  the  performance  of  a 
perfectly-corrected  lens,  it  is  to  the  dark  slide  that  we  must  look  for 
the  greatest  source  of  trouble. 

The  carriers  of  most  dark  slides  are  furnished  with  silver  wire  cor¬ 
ners.  Now,  silver  is  a  soft  metal,  easily  abraded  or  bent,  and  the  glass 
plates  employed  frequently  have  sharp  edges,  so  that  when  a  plate  is 
placed  in  the  carrier,  and  in  doing,  so  it  is  allowed  to  slide  or 
grate  against  the  wire,  it  causes  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  metal.  If 
the  edges  of  the  glasses  be  roughened  it  does  not  improve  matters 
much,  as  then  they  act  as  a  file.  Of  course  each  plate  makes  but 
little  impression  ;  but,  as  “  dropping  water  wears  away  a  stone,”  so  by 
constant  use  the  wire  wears  flat  and  thin  and  is  then  easily  bent,  so 
that  the  plate  is  pushed  more  forward  and  out  of  register,  and  that, 
too,  at  an  important  part,  namely,  near  where  the  head  of  the  sitter 
comes. 

Again :  in  some  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  cameras  the  wire  is 
generally  so  thin  that  the  pressure  of  the  spring  is  often  sufficient  to 
force  the  plate  out  of  truth.  Some  time  since  we  were  shown  a 
camera— of  Italian  manufacture,  we  believe — in  which  the  carriers 
were  furnished  with  glass  corners,  moulded  with  a  rabbet,  in  which 
the  plate  rested.  This  contrivance  in  a  great  measure  obviates,  the 
trouble  arising  from  the  use  of  wire.  The  slight  deterioration  of  the 
pictures  from  the  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  not  be  appre¬ 
ciable  when  lenses  of  moderate  focus  and  aperture  are  employed, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  ordinary  whole-plate  combination,  which  is 
generally  worked  with  a  stop. 

Is  is  only  when  instruments  of  the  extra-rapid  class,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  termed,  “  baby  ”  lenses,  are  used  that  the  error  tells 
with  effect.  Such  lenses,  in  order  to  ensure  rapidity,  are  usually 
worked  with  their  full  opening,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  little  less 
than  half  their  focal  length.  For  instance  :  a  camera  may  work 
perfectly  satisfactorily  with  a  portrait  lens  of  (say)  twelve  inches 


focus,  but  it  need  not  do  so  when  one  of  the  same  diameter  and  half 
its  focal  length  is  substituted ;  for  the  shorter-focus  instrument  has 
practically  no  “  depth  of  focus,”  while  the  longer  has  considerable 
apparent  range.  Hence,  from  not  suspecting  the  cause,  many  who 
have  tried  the  extra-rapid  and,  for  some  purposes,  extremely  useful 
instrument  have  been  led  to  discard  it,  because,  as  they  say,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  a  sharp  picture  with  it,  and  this  will  always  be 
the  case  unless  the  slide  is  in  absolute  register,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  must  not  always  be  taken  for  granted  because  it  has  hitherto 
proved  satisfactory  with  other  lenses. 

Cameras  that  are  subjected  to  constant  use  in  the  studio  should  be 
periodically  tested,  especially  where  extra  short-focus  lenses  are 
used,  and  in  practice  it  will  be  found  to  amply  repay  the  slight 
amount  of  trouble  it  entails.  There  is  a  very  delicate  yet  simple 
plan  of  testing  that  will  show  the  slightest  possible  amount  of  error, 
should  any  exist.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be,  so  we 
give  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Take  a  piece  of  cardboard  — 
a  carte-de-visite  mount  will  do— and  cut  a  piece  from  one  of  its  sides 
in  a  slanting  direction — say  one-fourth  of  an  inch  at  one  end  and 
three-fourths  at  the  other.  Now  put  the  focussing  screen  on  a  table, 
ground  side  uppermost,  and  place  a  straight  edge  across  the  frame; 
the  side  of  the  dark  slide  will  answer  for  the  purpose.  Then  pass 
the  wedge-shaped  cardboard  between  the  glass  and  the  straight  edge, 
and  mark  with  a  pencil  the  exact  point  where  the  edge  intercepts  it. 
This  done,  put  a  glass  plate  in  the  carrier  of  the  dark  slide,  draw  the 
shutter,  put  on  the  straight  edge,  and  test  with  the  cardboard  as 
before,  and  if  the  straight  edge  intercept  it  at  the  pencil  mark  then 
all  is  right ;  if  not,  make  another  where  it  does.  To  show  the  amount 
of  error,  take  a  rule  and  draw  a  line  parallel  with  the  straight  side 
of  the  cardboard  from  each  of  the  marks;  the  distance  between  the 
two  lines  shows  the  amount  of  adjustment  necessary  to  make  the 
slide  and  focussing  screen  coincide. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  we  may  allude  to  one  other  trifling 
source  of  error  that  often  interferes  with  the  sharpness  of  the  Bhort- 
focus  instrument,  namely,  the  spring  of  the  dark  slide  bending  the 
glass  in  the  same  direction  as  it  is  shown  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
wire,  and  thereby  exaggerating  the  error  already  caused.  Little  notice 
need  be  taken  of  this  when  plates  of  small  dimensions  are  employed  ; 
but  when,  as  is  the  practice  in  some  studios,  several  negatives 
are  taken  on  a  large  plate  with  one  lens,  then  trouble  may  arise,  for 
if  the  plate  be  thin  and  the  spring  strong  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  and  the  corners  of  the  plate  will  be  found  when  the 
delicate  test  we  have  mentioned  is  applied.  This  is  the  reason  why 
it  is  sometimes  noticed  that  the  faces  of  the  upper  row  of  portraits 
which  are  near  the  middle  of  the  plate  are  not  so  sharp  as  the  lower 
ones.  In  this  kind  of  camera  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  springs 
so  that  they  only  exert  their  pressure  on  the  corners  of  the  plate. 
By  this  means  all  risk  in  this  direction  would  be  avoided. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  direct  attention  to  trivial 
matters  that  are  often  overlooked,  as  we  have  heard  of  more  than 
one  eminently  practical  photographer  being  led  to  discard  extra-large 
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aperture  lenses,  from  the  unsuspected  cause  of  tlieir  not  yielding  good 
definition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  this  class  of  instru¬ 
ment  is  employed  the  camera  must  be  absolutely  correct,  otherwise 
the  best  possible  results  will  not  be  obtained. 


PRINTING  DIFFICULTIES. 

It  is  singular  to  notice  in  the  instance  of  a  process  like  the  gelatine 
emulsion — the  great  value  of  which  must  be  patent  even  to  those 
who  have  not  introduced  it  into  their  practice — with  what  com¬ 
placency  some  photographers  will  state  how  they  have  given  it  a 
trial  and  found  it  so  inferior  to  gelatine  that  they  have  quite  decided 
upon  its  practical  uselessness,  while  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  difficulties  and  the  long  experience  required  to  overcome  them 
in  the  everyday  processes  of  photography,  and  are  not  much  sur¬ 
prised  any  day  when  a  new  and  hitherto  unnoticed  difficulty  crops 
up;  and  in  silver  printing,  as  much  as  in  any  part  of  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  photography,  do  unexpected  troubles  from  time  to  time 
arise. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  past  season  must  have  been  one 
of  unexampled  trouble  to  the  manufacturers  of  albumenised  paper; 
for,  besides  their  experience  of  the  ways  of  many  printers — who, 
whenever  they  are  at  fault  in  obtaining  good  results  are  not  averse 
to  blaming  it  all  upon  the  paper  and  writing  to  the  poor  maker  to 
explain — they  have  but  superadded  the  difficulties  of  a  season  as 
trying  in  its  manufacture  as  it  has  been  to  the  user.  The  hygro- 
metric  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  exceptionally  low  temperature 
during  so  great  a  part  of  the  year  must  have  exercised  a  severe 
strain  upon  their  skill  and  upon  the  appliances  of  their  business, 
and  not  unlikely  caused,  by  unexpected  fluctuations  of  atmospheric 
conditions,  an  occasional  want  of  that  regularity  of  make  which  is 
usually  requisite  to  ensure  a  similar  uniformity  in  the  work  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  printer’s  hands. 

Those  who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  going  through  a  regular  routine 
of  operations  are  naturally  in  the  habit  of  getting  iuto  certain 
definite  modes  of  working  or  grooves  of  thought,  and,  when  interfered 
with  by  unusual  conditions,  do  not  very  readily  appreciate  their  value; 
but,  strong  in  the  knowledge  of  their  experience  and  of  the  usual 
excellence  of  the  work  they  do,  are  rather  inclined  to  blame  their 
materials.  The  severity  of  the  cold  we  have  recently  experienced 
will  have  had  a  tendency  to  penetrate  into  buildings  where  an  average 
English  winter  would  not  cause  nearly  so  much  alterations  and  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  temperature;  and,  as  a  reduction  of  temperature  of  the 
silver  bath  is  tantamount  to  a  reduction  of  its  strength,  the  conse¬ 
quence  will  have  been  that  many  a  batch  of  prints  has  not  been  up 
to  the  mark,  solely  through  the  temperature  being  abnormal  and  the 
tendency  of  the  worker  to  ignore  the  teaching  of  exceptional  expe¬ 
rience,  and,  in  consequence,  failing  to  modify  his  modes  of  working  in 
accordance. 

For  example  :  the  printer  makes  a  point  of  keeping  his  bath  (say) 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce  stronger  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  yet 
if  the  temperature  fall  below  a  usual  average — which  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  done  than  not  during  the  last  few  weeks — such  a 
reduction  requires  an  increase  of  strength  of  several  grains.  But 
although  if  it  be  not  attended  to  the  prints  are  not  exactly  spoiled, 
they  yet  lack  a  something  that  aids  in  bringing  about  that  want  of 
uniformity  which  in  photographic  processes — whether  of  necessity  or 
not  we  will  not  stay  to  inquire — seem  to  be  inherent.  Then,  again  : 
an  excessively  low  temperature  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
readings  of  the  argentorneter  to  be  a  little  higher  than  the  truth — a 
matter  of  itself  not  very  important  for  a  few  degrees,  yet  sufficient  in 
a  variation  of  (say)  from  70°  or  80°  F.  to  40°  to  cause  it  to  indicate 
several  grains  in  excess  of  its  true  strength. 

In  the  printing  room,  as  elsewhere,  the  highest  class  of  results 
are  uniformly  attainable  only  by  keeping  the  conditions  constant; 
and  a  very  important  factor  in  this  case  is  the  temperature  of 
the  room  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  silver  bath  and  other 
chemicals. 

In  fixing  the  prints,  also,  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  a  li t tie  hot  water  in  the  hypo,  solution — not 


so  much  to  aid  in  dissolving  the  crystals  as  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid,  the  solvent  power  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  being 
materially  reduced  to  a  low  temperature;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
reduction  of  temperature  produced  by  the  dissolution  of  crystals 
in  general  is  shown  to  a  most  marked  degree  in  the  case  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda. 

We  have  now  to  advert  to  a  very  singular  cause  of  defective 
qualities  in  silver  prints  that  have  been  exhibited  of  late  in  more 
establishments  than  one.  We  think  our  statement  will  be  borne  out 
by  a  great  many  employers  that  there  has  been  a  far  larger  amount 
of  poor  prints  than  any  variations  of  temperature  or  atmosphere  are 
capable  of  accounting  for.  The  defective  character  is  mostly  shown 
in  the  form  of  a  disagreeable  want  of  that  peculiar  rich  warmth  of 
tone  characteristic  of  a  good  silver  print,  no  matter  to  what  colour  it 
is  toned,  but  which  is  more  prominently  shown  when  purple  is  the 
standard  aimed  at  by  the  printer.  We  ask  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  experienced  this  loss  of  quality,  but  have  been  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  remedy,  to  examine  the  negatives  from  which  they  were 
printed  and  they  will  discover  that  they  are  all  from  gelatine 
plates. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  familiar  with  the  difference  in  colour 
obtainable  in  a  plain  silver  print  before  toning  which  is  not  elimi¬ 
nated  after  toning,  when  the  light  before  reaching  the  negative 
is  passed  through  stained  glass  of  various  colours.  Especially  can 
it  be  noted  when  the  light  is  coloured  yellow,  the  print  then  assum¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  a  remarkable  blueness  of  colour, 
which  characterises  the  print  in  all  stages  of  the  after-toning.  In 
this  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  the  trouble  we  have  alluded  to. 

The  majority  of  gelatine  plate  workers  who  use  pyro.  for  develop¬ 
ment  get  a  certain  yellowness  of  character  in  the  tone  of  the  film, 
not  only  attributable  to  the  colour  of  the  image  but  of  the  film 
itself.  In  consequence,  when  two  quantities  of  negatives  (silver 
and  gelatine)  are  being  worked  together,  and  the  same  batch  of 
paper  is  used  for  both,  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  silver  prints  will 
carry  off  the  palm  for  colour.  We  may  be  told  that  it  is  owing  to  a 
want  of  equal  excellence  in  the  negatives  through  insufficient 
experience  in  gelatine  work,  and,  no  doubt,  taken  as  a  whole,  gela¬ 
tine  negatives  may  not  be  so  uniform  in  quality;  still  we  distinctly 
aver  that  the  cause  is  not  mainly  there,  but  simply  in  the  character 
of  the  gelatine  negative,  and  owing  then  to  its  yellowness  of  colour. 

We  shall  be  interested  to  learn  the  experience  of  large  users  of 
gelatine  plates  in  connection  with  this  interesting  question. 


RECENTLY-PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

No.  I.- RITCHIE’S  PATENT  ARABIN  EMULSION. 

A  considerable  amount  of  curiosity  has  been  naturally  evinced 
both  by  those  who  have  used  the  new  preparation  and  by  those  who 
have  not  as  to  what  constituted  its  chief  peculiarities  of  manufacture. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  full  particulars  by  publishing  the 
following  specification  of  the  patent  granted  to  Joseph  Horatio 
Ritchie,  of  57,  Fenchurch-street,  in  the  City  of  London,  for  “  Im¬ 
provements  in  Compositions  to  be  Used  in  the  Preparation  of  Sensi¬ 
tive  Photographic  Plates :  ” — 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  compositions  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  sensitive  photographic  plates.  At  the 
present  time  one  description  of  sensitive  photographic  plate  is  now 
prepared  with  gelatine  in  which  bromide  of  silver  is  suspended — a 
mixture  which  is  known  as  gelatino-bromide  of  silver. 

Gelatino-bromide  of  silver  has  hitherto  been  prepared  by  various 
methods,  the  bromide  of  silver  having  generally  been  formed  in  the 
gelatine  itself.  My  invention  consists  in  forming  such  bromide  in  a 
mucilage  of  gum,  and  I  prefer  to  use  for  this  purpose  gum  arabic 
purified  by  being  deposited  from  a  solution  by  excess  of  alcohol 
called  “arabin;  ”  this  after  having  been  dried  is  again  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  bromide  of  silver  is  formed  in  it  by  the  mixture 
therein  of  a  bromide  salt  and  nitrate  of  silver,  as  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  gelatine  solution.  This  mixture  is  dialysed  until  the  free 
salts  have  been  eliminated  and  alcohol  is  added  to  it;  it  is  then 
ready  for  use  at  any  time,  and  when  required  the  gelatine  is  added 
and  dissolved  by  warmth,  and  the  plates  are  coated. 
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Amongst  the  advantages  of  this  invention  are — 1.  The  facility  of 
using  any  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  in  proportion  to  gelatine,  and 
varying  it  to  suit  various  descriptions  of  subjects.  2.  The  facility 
with  which  the  free  salts  can  be  with  certainty  eliminated.  3.  The 
convenience  of  having  the  bromide  of  silver  mucilage  ready  to  make 
any  quantity  of  any  sized  plates  required.  4.  The  uniform  quality 
of  the  plates,  their  great  sensitiveness,  and  the  facility  of  using  them. 
5.  Immunity  from  the  defect  known  as  frilling  or  wrinkling  of  the 
film,  so  common  in  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates  made  by  the 
ordinary  methods.  Having  described  the  general  character  of  my 
invention,  I  now  proceed  to  describe  fully  the  method  of  making  the 
bromide  of  silver  emulsion. 

The  emulsion  being  preferably  made  with  arabin,  rather  than  gum 
arabic,  being  more  reliable,  I  first  describe  a  convenient  method  for 
preparing  that  substance.  I  levigate  to  a  fine  powder  that  it  may 
more  rapidly  dissolve  (say)  ten  ounces  of  the  purest  gum  arabic,  and 
pour  on  it  twelve  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  well  stir  it  until 
thoroughly  dissolved.  I  then  add  fifteen  ounces  of  pure  absolute 
alcohol  and  stir  it  well,  when  the  arabin  goes  to  the  bottom,  and 
allow  the  water  with  soluble  impurities  of  the  gum  and  the  alcohol 
to  be  poured  off.  I  further  add  seven  ounces  of  the  same  alcohol, 
stir  it,  and  pour  it  off  and  repeat  the  same  again.  I  then  place  the 
arabin  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  wring  out  the  most  of  the  remaining 
alcohol,  and  dry  it  up  finally  by  spreading  it  out  on  a  tray  in  a  warm 
place ;  it  is  then  bottled  and  kept  ready  for  use. 

To  make  the  emulsion :  the  formula  I  prefer  (say)  for  a  quantity 
of  five  ounces,  is  as  follows: — Fifty-five  grains  of  the  above- 
described  arabin  or  gum  arabic  are  thoroughly  dissolved  in  one 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  filtered  through  bibulous  paper  or  a  piece 
of  cotton  wool  in  the  neck  of  a  funnel,  and  poured  into  a  jar  or 
convenient  vessel  for  mixing  the  emulsion.  300  grains  of  re¬ 
crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved  in  five  drachms  of  distilled 
water  filtered  through  bibulous  paper,  measured  and  carefully 
divided  into  four  equal  portions,  which  are  poured  into  four  phials 
or  convenient  vessels.  250  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  are 
dissolved  in  two  and  a-half  ounces  of  distilled  water,  filtered 
through  bibulous  paper,  measured  and  accurately  divided  into  four 
equal  portions,  which  are  put  into  convenient  vessels  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

Thus  far  the  process  may  be  done  by  daylight  or  gaslight,  but 
before  the  mixture  of  these  ingredients  (which  renders  the  substance 
sensitive)  the  light  must  be  screened  by  passing  through  a  non-actinic 
medium,  such  as  chrysoidine-dyed  paper  or  orange  ruby  glass. 

The  first  portion  of  the  solution  of  the  bromide  salt  is  now  poured 
into  the  mixing  jar  and  well  mixed  with  the  solution  of  arabin 
or  gum  arabic,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
is  added,  then  the  second  portion  of  the  bromide  solution  is  poured 
in  and  mixed,  and  is  followed  by  the  second  portion  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution,  and  the  third  portions  of  the  salts  are  similarly 
added,  but  not  the  fourth  portions,  as  previous  to  that  the  emulsion 
must  be  partly  cleared  of  the  large  quantity  of  soluble  salts  which  it 
now  contains  by  placing  it  in  a  dialyser,  arranged  as  afterwards 
described,  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  it  is  returned  to  the  jar 
or  mixing  vessel,  and  the  fourth  portion  of  the  bromide  solution 
followed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  are  added  and  well  mixed 
In  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  first  and  other  portions. 

The  emulsion  is  then  replaced  in  the  dialyser  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  in  contact  with  water  (which  has  to  be  frequently 
changed)  until  the  soluble  salts  have  passed  through  the  diaphragm, 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  placing  a  few  drops  at  intervals  of 
about  twelve  hours  on  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  similar  substance,  and 
allowing  them  to  dry,  when  the  salts  will  show  their  presence 
by  forming  crystals  on  the  surface ;  and  when  such  spots  dry  with  a 
bright  surface  it  shows  that  the  main  portion  of  the  excess  of 
bromide  salt  and  salts  formed  by  the  decomposition  have  passed 
through,  and  a  further  time  in  the  dialyser  equal  to  about  two-tliirds 
of  the  time  taken  for  the  crystals  to  disappear  will  practically  clear 
the  solution  from  soluble  salts,  when  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add 
seven  drachms  of  pure  absolute  alcohol,  and  any  water  required  to 
make  up  the  five-ounce  quantity  to  filter  it  through  bibulous  paper, 
or  with  greater  facility  through  cotton  wool  placed  in  the  neck  of 
a  funnel,  and,  finally,  to  bottle  and  secure  it  from  any  accession  of 
light. 

On  dialysing  it  is  important  to  adjust  the  height  of  the  dialyser 
with  reference  to  the  surrounding  water,  so  that  there  may  be  as 
little  as  possible  either  of  a  flow  into  or  out  of  the  dialyser,  it  being 
supported  at  a  proper  heiglit  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  preparation  of  one  sort  of 
the  emulsion,  which  I  prefer,  as  giving  excellent  results  and  being 
uniform  in  quality ;  but  great  varieties  may  be  made  by  slight  modifi¬ 


cations  of  the  process,  namely,  a  larger  addition  of  arabin  or  gum 
arabic  will  allow  the  above-mentioned  quantities  of  the  bromide  and 
silver  salts  to  be  added  without  any  intermediate  dialysing  previous 
to  the  last  addition.  This  saves  a  little  time;  a  smaller  or  larger 
quantity  of  the  bromide  and  silver  salts  may  be  used  with  the  same 
or  a  larger  portion  of  arabin  or  gum  arabic,  the  salts  may  be  added 
in  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  portions,  the  former  tending  to 
form  the  bromide  of  silver  in  a  molecular  state,  supposed  to  be  finer 
than  the  former,  it  being  more  transparent  to  tranmitted  light.  The 
salts  may  be  added  in  varying  quantities,  the  bromide  salt  and  its 
following  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  always  having  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other,  so  that  the  bromide  may  be  always  in  ex¬ 
cess  to  the  same  extent,  the  bromide  salt  may  be  added  in  a  decreas- 
ingly-concentrated  solution,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  may  be 
more  diluted  at  first  than  at  the  last  additions,  so  that  the  first 
deposit  of  bromide  of  silver  may  not  be  quite  so  fine,  or  the  last 
quite  so  coarse  as  it  otherwise  is,  for  the  solution  of  arabin,  &c., 
being  at  first  free  from  soluble  salts,  and  at  the  end  strongly  charged 
with  them,  the  deposit  becomes  more  and  more  coarse,  and  diluting 
the  bromide  salt  or  strengthening  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  more 
and  more  towards  the  end  tends  to  counteract  this.  The  bromide 
salt  may  be  added  to  the  arabin,  and  at  the  several  stages  in  a 
dry  state  the  water  which  would  otherwise  have  been  mixed  with 
it  being  added  to  the  arabin  or  gum  arabic,  either  in  equal  or 
varying  portions  during  the  process. 

In  whatever  way  the  bromide  salt  is  added  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  it  must  be  at  all  times  a  little  more  than  necessary  to 
convert  the  nitrate  of  silver  which  is  to  be  added  in  the  several 
instalments,  and  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  bromide  salt  to  be 
used.  I  prefer  bromide  of  potassium,  because  the  soluble  salt  which 
it  forms  by  decomposition  crystallises  distinctly  on  the  surface  of  the 
dialysing  testing  portions  above  mentioned  ;  other  bromide  salts 
may,  however,  be  used  in  quantity,  similarly  proportioned  to  the 
bromide  contained  in  them. 

By  following  the  first  above-described  exact  formula  it  will  be 
found  that  a  very  good  emulsion  may  be  prepared,  and  by  modifying 
it  according  to  the  general  principles  indicated  afterwards  great 
varieties  in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  bromide  of  silver  may  be 
produced. 

The  emulsion  having  been  made  as  above  described,  and  stored  for 
use,  is  to  be  used  as  follows : — For  every  ounce  of  the  emulsion 
used  I  take  sixteen  grains  of  the  strongest  and  purest  gelatine  and 
place  it  in  a  phial  or  other  convenient  vessel,  and  pour  on  it  clean 
water  (hard  or  soft)  until  it  is  covered,  when  it  is  allowed  to  soak 
until  quite  soft ;  the  excess  of  water  is  then  poured  off  and  the  ounce 
of  emulsion  added  to  the  soaked  gelatine.  The  phial  or  other  vessel 
with  the  emulsion  or  gelatine  in  it  is  then  plunged  into  hot  water 
until  quite  warm  and  dissolved,  when  the  bottle  is  well  shaken  to 
mix  the  contents,  and  when  this  is  done  it  is  passed  through  a  piece 
of  cambric  in  a  funnel  into  a  small  beaker  or  other  vessel,  and  poured 
on  glass  plates  in  the  manner  usual  in  the  preparation  of  gelatine 
plates,  which  plates  are  then  dried  in  a  level  position,  exposed 
when  required,  and  developed  with  the  various  developers  at  present 
in  use  for  developing  gelatine  plates,  and  are  fixed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Having  now  fully  described  the  method  of  making  and  using  thi3 
substance,  I  claim  as  my  invention : — 

1st.  The  use  of  arabin  or  gum  arabic  as  a  vehicle  for  keeping  in 
suspension  bromide  of  silver  in  a  suitable  condition,  and  the 
addition  of  bromide  of  silver  thus  held  in  suspension  to  gelatine  for 
the  preparation  of  photographic  sensitive  plates. 

2.  The  above-described  methods  by  which  I  produce  and  suspend 
in  a  solution  of  arabin  or  gum  arabic  bromide  of  silver  in  a  pure, 
stable,  sensitive  condition,  suitable  and  ready  for  the  production  of 
sensitive  photographic  plates. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  process  consists  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  dialysed  gum  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver,  which  may  be 
kept  any  length  of  time  and  is  ready  for  use  at  any  moment  upon 
the  addition  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  gelatine.  Experience  only 
will  prove  whether,  though  the  gum  is  not  liable  to  the  same  kind  of 
decomposition  as  gelatine,  a  change  will  not  take  place  which  may 
prove  injurious  to  an  extremely-sensitive  film;  also,  whether  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  soluble  matter  in  the  film 
is  not  liable  to  increase  the  tendency  to  frilling  and  similar  defects. 
Not  having  tried  the  preparation  we  cannot  express  an  opinion 
on  these  points. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  title  is  a  misnomer ;  for,  though  some  autho¬ 
rities  speak  of  gum  arabic  and  arabin  as  synonymous  terms,  the 
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latter,  according  to  Fownes,  ia  an  acid  (arabic  acid)  of  which  the 
former  ia  a  mixture  of  the  potassium  and  calcium  salta.  The  pre¬ 
paration  described  in  the  specification  is  merely  purified  gum  arabic. 


In  an  article  in  our  last  week’s  issue,  entitled  A  Process  Wanted,  we 
urged  the  necessity  for  a  more  rapid  printing  process  than  those  at 
present  in  vogue.  While  the  facilities  for  the  rapid  production  of 
negatives  has  been,  and  we  may  say  is,  continually  increasing,  very 
little  change  has  been  made  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  upon 
which  the  prints  are  obtained,  and  thus  the  gain  which  might  otherwise 
accrue  from  the  adoption  of  rapid  gelatine  plates  is  entirely  annulled. 
We  gave  a  formula  for  a  very  sensitive  paper  for  the  production  of 
prints  by  development ;  but  this  latter  is  an  extra  operation  which 
few  will  care  to  undertake  if  a  possible  substitute  in  the  shape  of 
paper  capable  of  forming  a  direct  image  be  obtainable.  In  our 
“Correspondence”  columns  such  a  paper  is  described,  and  the  results 
claimed  for  it  are  something  far  surpassing  anything  in  the  way  of 
direct  printing  which  has  been  previously  heard  of.  An  exposure  of 
an  hour  to  the  light  of  a  simple  paraffine  lamp  is  something  which  one 
would  scarcely  dream  about  in  connection  with  ordinary  silvered 
paper;  yet  the  result  enclosed  with  some  samples  of  the  unexposed 
paper  certainly  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  exposure,  the 
tone  being  a  rich  neutral  black.  We  have  put  the  paper  to  the  test 
of  gaslight,  and  from  a  thin  negative,  exposed  at  a  distance  of  six 
inches,  obtained  in  one  hour  a  print  in  which  every  detail  was  well 
out,  but  there  was  a  great  lack  of  vigour.  A  second  negative,  slightly 
denser  than  the  first,  was  exposed  under  the  same  circumstances  for 
three  hours  and  a-half,  and  the  result  was  a  brilliant  and  vigorous 
picture  of  a  rich  black  colour.  We  have  not  yet  tried  the  effect  of 
toning  solutions.  The  details  of  the  preparation  of  this  paper  form 
the  subject  of  a  trade  secret,  but  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  such  a 
result  can  be  obtained.  Some  years  ago  we  obtained  very  rapid 
<  xposures  by  direct,  printing  with  collodio-broraide  emulsion  specially 
prepared.  We  think  that  bromide  of  silver  in  combination  with 
chloride  and,  perhaps,  an  organifier  would  help  materially  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  shortening  of  printing  exposures. 

- ^ - 

THE  LATE  G.  WHARTON  SIMPSON. 

We  have  to  announce  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  for  many  y^ars  editor  and  proprietor  of 
our  contemporary,  the  Photographic  News ;  and  we  feel  sure  that 
our  readers  will  join  with  us  in  deploring  the  loss  of  one  so  well 
known  in  photographic  circles,  and  to  whom — especially  from  a 
journalistic  point  of  view — photography  owes  so  much.  Mr.  Simpson, 
as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  had  been  an  invalid,  confined  to 
the  house  almost  completely  for  the  last  twelve  months  from  a  bron¬ 
chial  complaint,  and  was  only  recently  able  to  resume  his  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  various  photographic  societies.  His  decease 
was,  however,  somewhat  sudden,  and  apparently  unconnected  with 
his  previous  malady  ;  for  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  on 
Thursday  last,  the  15th  inst.,  and  expired  before  midnight. 

The  deceased  gentleman  was  connected  more  or  less  with  the 
press  from  his  earliest  days,  and  made  his  debut  in  public  life  as 
editor  of  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  Times — a  post  which  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  on  account  of  delicate  health.  After  spending 
some  time  abroad  he  returned  to  England  and  engaged  himself  in 
photography,  practising  the  art  professionally  for  some  years. 
Becoming  connected  with  the  Photographic  News,  he  first  assumed 
the  post  of  editor,  but  eventually  acquired  the  property,  and  has  for 
about  twenty  years  filled  the  dual  position  of  editor  and  proprietor 
of  that  journal. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  intimate  knowledge  of  all  matters  connected  with 
photographic  art-science  brought  him  into  prominence,  not  in  this 
country  alone,  but  on  the  continent  and  elsewhere;  and  he  was 
an  honorary  member  of  more  than  one  foreign  photographic  society. 
At  home  he  was  a  vice-president  both  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
and  was  seldom  absent  from  their  meetings  until  recently,  when 
illness  prevented  his  attendance.  He  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
promoters,  if  not  the  actual  founder,  of  the  Solar  Club — a  club 
established  for  social  purposes,  and  formed  almost  entirely  of 
photographers.  Outside  photography  the  deceased  was  well  known 


in  various  literary  and  artistic  circles,  being  not  only  a  litterateur 
but  also  an  artist,  though  his  close  devotion  to  the  business  of 
his  journal  prevented  his  occupying  himself  much  in  the  latter  line. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Whitefriars’  Club,  the  Urban  Club,  as  well 
as  of  several  other  literary  societies,  in  many  of  which  lie  held 
office. 

In  practical  photography  Mr.  Simpson  will  be  best  known  by  his 
connection  with  the  collodio-chloride  process — a  process  which  owed 
to  him,  if  not  its  earliest  inception,  at  least  its  lirst  introduction  in 
a  practical  form.  At  an  earlier  period  the  deceased  had  turned  his 
attention  to  the  production  of  natural  colours  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphy — a  line  of  research  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
Dr.  H.  W.  Diamond,  of  Twickenham. 

In  private  life  the  deceased  gentleman  had  gathered  round  him  a 
circle  of  friends  to  whom  his  many  qualities  especially  endeared  him, 
and  whether  it  be  as  the  accomplished  litterateur,  as  the  genial  friend 
ever  ready  with  an  encouraging  word  or  helping  hand,  or  as  the 
indefatigable  editor  of  an  old-established  journal  which  owes  its 
position  solely  to  his  efforts,  Mr.  Simpson  will  be  universally 
regretted  by  a  very  large  number  of  photographers  and  scientific 
and  literary  men  generally.  Of  him  it  may  be  emphatically  said 
that  he  “died  in  harness;”  for  while  the  damp  sheets  of  his  last 
journal  were  still  passing  through  the  press  he  passed  away  from  his 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  the  pen  fell  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  tho 
guiding  baud  which  had  for  so  many  years  directed  it  for  the  benefit 
of  photography  and  of  science. 

Mr.  Simpson  leaves  a  widow  and  one  daughter,  who  ia  married  to 
Mr.  William  Black,  the  novelist,  author  of  “  A  Princess  of  Thule,” 
“  A  Daughter  of  Heth,”  and  other  equally  well-known  modern 
works. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  at  Abney  Park 
Cemetery,  when  between  forty  and  fifty  friends,  including  many 
of  the  best  known  names  in  photography,  met  to  pay  a  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  one  who  had  for  such  a  long  series  of  years  been 
identified  with  photography  and  kindred  sciences. 


MECHANICAL  EXPOSING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  important  essentials  in  connection  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  quick  pictures  in  the  studio  is  a  suitable  and  effective  means 
of  making  the  exposure  an  operation  for  performing  which  even  the 
time-honoured  cap,  handy  though  it  be  in  experienced  hands,  is  with 
extraordinary  sensitive  chemicals  insufficient,  though  I  never  found 
any  difficulty  up  to  half  a  second. 

The  present  year  has  witnessed  the  publication  of  quite  a  host  of 
inventions  having  for  their  object  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
quick  exposures,  which  shall  yet  be  under  full  command  of  the 
operator.  But  few,  if  any,  of  them  appear  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
required  by  the  exigeant  artist  who,  working  with  rapid  processes, 
requires  not  merely  a  quick  action  but  a  combination  with  that 
initial  necessity — the  rapid  utilisation  of  the  camera  image  at  any 
given  moment  of  time,  with  a  power  to  increase  or  dimmish  the 
exposure  at  will  during  or  at  the  instant  of  exposure. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  a  simple  drop,  spring,  revolving,  or  any 
such  shutter  does  not  possess  that  power  of  adjustment  at  auy 
moment  I  assume  to  be  requisite.  For  example;  I  have  before  me 
a  restless  child  to  photograph,  and  it  has  been  unceasing  in  its 
movements  for  a  period  long  enough  to  try  any  but  trained  patience, 
not  even  one  half  second,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  exposure, 
having  been  available.  At  last  I  see  an  opportunity  and  expose.  If, 
now,  I  uncap  with  my  hand,  the  child  is  instantly  attracted,  and,  in 
all  probability,  moves.  If  I  use  a  shutter  timed  to  half  a  second  the 
subject  may  move  just  before  its  termination,  and,  as  these  little 
people  are  usually  attired  in  white,  a  very  minute  fraction  of  time 
suffices  to  impress  the  moving  image  and  lead  to  hopeless  blur.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  use  a  mechanical  arrangement,  which  covers 
and  uncovers  by  the  communication  of  the  several  impulses  to  the 
apparatus,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  response  not  being  sufficiently 
delicate  to  enable  one  to  seize  the  fleeting  opportunity. 

Then,  again,  I  look  at  the  requirements  of  the  apparatus  from 
another  point  of  view.  From  the  insensible  acquirement  of  a 
multitude  of  little  “  knacks,”  so  to  speak,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
which  long  practice  and  study  in  a  certain  groove  usually  bring 
about,  I  find  myself  able,  in  regard  to  one  of  my  especial  hobbies 
(which,  as  the  readers  of  this  Journal  may  have  noticed,  is  instan¬ 
taneous  exposures),  to  take  adult  sitters  almost  in  the  act  of  con¬ 
versation — at  anyrate  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  During  the 
summer  months  of  last  year,  working  the  wet  process  almost  wholly, 
I  should  think  that  fully  one-fourth  of  my  sitters  were  taken  without 
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the  use  of  a  head-rest,  and  without  their  having  the  slightest  idea  till 
the  operation  was  over  that  it  had  even  begun.  If,  now,  I  used 
a  “cap,”  this  would  have  been  quite  impossible,  and  so  also  with  a 
drop  shutter  set  to  a  given  time.  Success  in  this  mode  of  taking  a 
portrait  is  quite  out  of  question,  as  attracting  the  sitter  s  attention 
would  be  fatal  to  success.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  tried  all  the 
various  apparatus  so  freely  illustrated  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  during  the  last  year  or  two.  A  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  who  takes  a  pride  in  personally  undertaking  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  his  sitters  has,  if  his  connection  be  at  all  good,  not 
much  opportunity  to  look  after  the  manufacture  of  special  instru¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  consequently  more  economical  for  him  to  purchase 
his  appliances  ready  to  work. 

For  such  quick  work  my  own  requirements  have  been  met  in 
a  way  which  has,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  given  me  unqualified 
satisfaction  by  an  extremely  simple  adaptation  of  Cadett’s  shutter 
that  I  have  designed.  The  moment  I  first  saw  the  instrument 
as  originally  made  it  seemed  to  me  to  meet  the  want  I  had  felt  more 
fully  than  any  apparatus  that  had  hitherto  come  under  my  notice, 
and  I  at  once  purchased  one.  A  single  trial  told  me  the  value  of  my 
purchase,  and  I  feel  that  I  could  not  now  work  without  it.  The 
defect  of  the  original  design  was  its  working  outside  the  lens;  aud, 
though  I  covered  mine  over  with  a  long,  dark  hood,  I  found  it 
attracted  my  little  sitters’  attention  too  much  to  enable  me  to  realise 
its  full  value.  I  suggested  on  several  occasions,  by  letter  to  the 
representatives  of  the  holders  of  the  patent,  that  they  should  make 
the  shutter  to  work  inside  the  camera,  and  at  last  I  find  they  have 
adopted  my  suggestion.  I,  however,  did  not  care  to  wait,  as  the 
instrument  had  become  of  such  value  to  me  that  I  made  an  almost 
purposed  visit  to  town  to  get  the  shutter  altered  to  my  own  ideas. 
It  necessitated  the  making  of  another  camera,  and,  though  I  had 
recently  purchased  a  very  complete  one,  I  did  not  permit  that  to 
stand  in  my  way. 

The  shutter,  as  now  made  to  work  inside  the  camera  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  external  shutter,  i.e., 
flapwise;  and  this  I  consider  to  be  a  great  mistake,  for  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  the  inside  of  a  camera  entirely  free  from  dust. 
Especially  is  this  difficulty  felt  when  it  is  of  bellows  contraction,  and 
a  flap  shutter  will  raise  a  dust.  My  shutter  moves  edgeways  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  lens,  and  it  is  this  which  necessitated  the  use  of 
a  larger  camera;  for,  working  as  I  do  with  lenses  of  three  and  a-half 
inches  diameter,  a  great  deal  of  space  is  occupied  by  the  traversing  of 
the  shutter.  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  my  arrangement  to  any  brother 
photographer,  for  an  invention  of  such  merit  as  Cadett’s  shutter 
deserves  to  be  as  fully  known  as  possible. 

It  may  be  objected  by  those  who  note  the  requirements  for  a  per¬ 
fect  shutter  I  have  laid  down  that  they  represent  a  useless  intricacy, 
seeing  that  a  given  exposure  being  a  correct  one  with  a  wet  plate 
any  variation  below  or  beyond  it  would  give  imperfect  results.  To 
this  I  would  reply  that  for  a  child’s  picture,  though  some  might  say 
it  is  better  to  get  any  result  than  none  at  all,  it  is  quite  possible  by 
suitable  manipulation  to  get  excellent  results  on  the  same  subject 
with  an  exposure  varying  from  one  to  four  seconds. 

Finally:  I  would  say  that,  with  regard  to  gelatine  plates,  though 
they  are  not  so  great  a  boon  to  a  worker  who  is  accustomed  to  take 
pictures  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  by  the  wet  process  as  to  those 
whose  mode  of  working  is  slower,  there  are  yet  a  multitude  of  cases 
where  the  exposure  would  be  counted,  and  with  advantage,  twentieths 
or  even  fiftieths  of  a  second,  and  in  these  the  pneumatic  shutter  is 
valueless.  A  timed  drop  shutter  or  other  of  similar  principle  must 
be  adopted,  but  these  must  have  power  to  be  set  to  any  given  fraction 
of  a  second,  or  their  chief  usefulness  vanishes. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  VARIOUS  MODI¬ 
FICATIONS  OF  THE  DEVELOPING  SOLUTION  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 
Although  the  art  of  photography  is  but  half  through  its  decades  of 
years,  yet  already  it  has  undergone  several  clearly-marked  transforma¬ 
tions.  Dating  the  birth  of  the  art  from  the  time  of  Niepce  and 
Daguerre,  we  see  now,  after  a  sort  of  May-fly  life  enjoyed  by  that 
exquisite  process,  the  Daguerreotype,  it,  along  with  the  Talbotype, 
which  grew  side  by  side  with  it,  were  supplanted  by  collodion ;  and 
we  all  remember  through  what  various  phases  of  life  the  collodion 
process  has  passed  sinceits  infancy. 

The  collodion  process,  by  virtue  of  a  strong,  inherent  vitality,  has 
had  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  any  of  the  processes  which  have  pre¬ 


ceded  it,  and  is  even  yet  living  on  in  vigorous  maturity.  But,  now, 
another  transformation  impends,  threatening  to  oust,  or,  to  some 
considerable  extent  displace,  our  old  dear  friend  collodion. 

The  assailant  of  collodion  to  which  I  have  made  reference  is,  as 
you  know,  the  dry  process  with  bromide  of  silver.  At  present  this 
process  is  associated  almost  exclusively  with  gelatine  as  the  vehicle  for 
the  sensitive  material  ;  but  the  especial  point  of  change  is.  in  my 
opinion,  not  the  employment  of  gelatine,  but — first,  the  substitution 
of  a  dry  process  for  a  tret  one  ;  and,  second,  the  substitution  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  without  free  nitrate  of  silver ,  and  the  consequent 
development  of  the  image  from  the  haloid  itself,  for  iodide  or  bromo- 
iodide  of  silver  ivith  free  nitrate  of  silver  as  the  sensitive  material, 
along  ivith  its  accompaniment  of  development  of  the  image — not  from 
the  haloid,  but  from  the  extraneous  nitrate  of  silver. 

These  two  changes  are  unquestionably  more  radically  inherent  in 
the  new  method  than  the  substitution  of  gelatine  for  collodion ; 
indeed,  I  look  upon  it  as  well  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
gelatine  may  be  replaced  by  some  other  vehicle  for  the  bromide, 
perhaps  even  by  collodion  itself,  without  the  other  and,  so  far  as  the 
photographer  is  concerned,  the  more  vital  points  of  the  change  being 
materially  affected;  for  what  is  important  to  the  photographer  is 
that  the  new  method  of  working  which  he  is  now  called  upon  to  learn 
shall  continue  to  be  used  according  to  the  same  general  principles 
which  now  regulate  its  use. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  photo¬ 
grapher  who  is  desirous  of  keeping  his  practice  abreast  of  the  times 
must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  manipulation  of  dry  plates. 
The  advantages  they  possess  are  so  enormous  that  to  neglect  to  do 
this  would  be  to  miss  that  tide  which,  “  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune.” 

The  chief  merit  of  the  modern  dry  plate  is  its  high  degree  of  sen¬ 
sitiveness.  Dry  plates  are  not  a  thing  of  yesterday.  They  have  now 
for  many  years  offered  to  photographers  certain  advantages — such 
as  readiness  for  use  and  cleanly  manipulation  ;  but  these  advantages 
were  not  sufficient  to  draw  away  photographers  of  the  portrait  studio 
from  their  old  love — collodion.  It  required  that  there  should  be 
superadded  to  these  advantages  two  others  far  more  important  than 
these,  and,  indeed,  quite  indispensable  to  the  rendering  them  in  any 
great  degree  useful  in  the  studio.  First,  it  was  requisite  that  dry  plates 
should  possess  the  advantage  of  greatly  superior  sensitiveness ;  and, 
second,  that  they  should  be  capable  of  giving  results  at  least  as  good 
' as  those  obtainable  by  means  of  wet  collodion. 

It  was,  as  you  know,  my  good  fortune,  or  my  ill-fortune — for  it 
has  both  good  and  ill  fortune  in  it  for  me — to  be  the  first  to  produce 
a  plate  combining  all  these  qualities;  that  is,  a  plate  useful  for  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  glass  house.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot 
over-estimate  the  value  of  sensitiveness,  if  it  be  obtained  without  the 
sacrifice  of  quality.  What  an  immensely-increased  range  of  work 
and  appliance  it  gives !  We  have  only  to  think  what  value  we  used 
to  set  upon  a  lens  of  unusual  rapidity,  although  it  of  necessity  en¬ 
tailed  a  great  sacrifice  of  pictorial  quality — a  lens  (say)  that  worked 
in  half  the  time  of  an  ordinary  portrait  lens — in  order  to  realise  the 
value  of  a  process  that  gives  not  twice  but  ten  times  the  power  of 
the  very  expensive  and  not  entirely  satisfactory  kind  of  lens  I  refer 
to.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  of  the  many  advantages 
attaching  to  a  highly-sensitive  plate  that  it  enables  a  comparatively 
small  lens  or  small  stop  to  be  used.  The  great  merit  of  a  small 
lens  over  a  large  one  is  that  it  defines  objects  out  of  the  true 
focal  plane  better  than  a  large  lens.  Sir  David  Brewster  used 
to  say  that  the  pictures  produced  by  large  lenses  were  caricatures 
of  nature  ;  that  they  consisted  of  an  infinite  number  of  incoinci¬ 
dent  images;  and  that  photography  would  only  be  perfect  when 
the  chemist  had  produced  a  photographic  agent  so  sensitive  that 
it  would  be  practicable  to  use  a  lens  of  the  size  ol  the  human  eye 
in  portraiture.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  ideal  of  Sir  David  Brewster’s 
is  realised  and  more  than  realised  by  the  dry  plates  of  today. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
photographing  at  Venice.  He  told  me  that  he  had  just  taken  a 
view  of  St.  Mark’s  on  one  of  my  plates,  and  that  he  had  given  it  an 
exposure  of  two  minutes.  “  Then,”  thought  I,  “  instead  of  St  Mark  s 
you  have  got  universal  blackness  on  your  plate.”  But  no  !  as  I  read 
on  he  said  the  negative  was  excellent.  Reading  on  still  further — 
“  The  diaphragm  I  used  was  a  disc  of  cardboard  with  a  pinhole  in 
it.” 

But  there  are  times  when  all  the  aid  the  optician  can  give  you  in 
the  matter  of  rapid  action  may  not  be  dispensed  with— when,  for 
example,  the  days  are  dark  and  misty,  as  they  have  so  frequently 
been  of  late,  and  as  they  are  apt  to  be,  even  in  summer,  in  this  un¬ 
certain  climate  of  ours,  and  when,  but  for  the  double  aid  of  a  rapid 
lens  and  the  most  rapid  plates,  a  great  amount  of  work,  interesting 
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to  the  amateur  and  profitable  to  the  professional  photographer,  could 
not  by  possibility  be  done. 

How  nearly  independent  of  weather  the  combined  powers  of  rapid 
plates  and  a  rapid  lens  has  made  you  is  well  exemplified  in  some 
negatives  I  have  here,  which  were  taken  by  gaslight  by  Mr.  Laws, 
of  Newcastle,  and  which  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  examining 
afterwards. 

But  I  am  conscious  that  you  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
sensitiveness,  and  that,  therefore,  I  need  not  pursue  that  point 
further.  What  I  more  particularly  desire  to  do  is  to  show  you,  by 
means  of  negatives  and  prints,  what  a  great  variety  of  effects  are 
producible  by  means  of  dry  plates,  and  how  these  different  effects 
may  be  obtained.  I  wish  to  show  that  if  a  strong  and  vigorous 
negative  is  desired  nothing  is  more  easy,  when  once  the  process  of 
development  is  well  understood,  than  to  produce  such  a  negative ; 
or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  soft  and  delicately-modelled  negative 
is  wanted,  that  quality  can  also  be  produced  with  equal  facility, 
as  well  as  every  grade  between  those  extremes. 

In  the  development  of  dry  plates  we  have  a  choice  of  two  kinds  of 
developer.  We  may  use  either  pyrogallic  acid  combined  with  alkali 
and  bromide,  or  we  may  use  ferrous  oxalate.  I  purpose  showing  you 
the  results  of  development  by  both  these  agents.  Here  are  negatives 
developed  by  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  here  are  negatives 
developed  by  means  of  ferrous  oxalate.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  choose  between  these  two  means  of  developing  the 
latent  image;  for,  as  you  see,  the  quality  of  the  negative  is  excellent 
in  both  cases.  If  we  could  always  ensure  that  the  exposure  is 
correctly  timed,  then,  I  think,  I  should  be  almost  inclined  to  prefer 
ferrous  oxalate;  but,  as  we  cannot  ensure  accuracy  in  timing  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  strength  of  the  light,  I  must,  on  the  whole,  give 
the  preference  to  pyrogallic  acid,  for  it  gives  a  greater  power  of  modi¬ 
fication  and  compensation  in  case  of  error  than  does  the  other  agent. 

I  have  here  a  series  of  nine  negatives,  all  taken  on  the  same  batch 
of  plates  and  all  exposed  the  same  length  of  time;  but  each  plate  is 
developed  differently  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  different 
proportions  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  developer,  the  bromide  and  the 
ammonia  remaining  the  same.  When  you  come  to  examine  these 
negatives,  as  you  will  do  presently,  you  will  see  that  by  varying  the 
proportion  of  pyrogallic  acid  the  utmost  variety  of  effect  is  producible. 
With  weak  pyrogallic  acid  you  have  a  weak  and  soft  negative; 
with  stronger  pyro.  you  obtain  strength  in  the  image,  and  you 
can  go  to  the  greatest  imaginable  extreme  in  either  direction. 

In  the  series  No.  1  I  have  used  three  different  strengths  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid,  namely,  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  two  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  one  grain  to  the  ounce.  These  different  solutions  have 
all  been  diluted  one-half  by  admixture  with  equal  proportions  of  the 
ammonia  and  bromide  solution.  One  of  the  first  steps  I  took  on 
commencing  to  work  with  ammoniacal  pyrogallic  acid  was  to  discard, 
or  all  but  discard,  the  dropping-bottle,  and  to  so  adjust  the  strengths 
of  the  two  solutions  to  be  used  that  I  could  readily  produce  a 
normal  developing  solution  by  mixing  two  solutions  in  equal 
quantities. 

The  pyrogallic  acid  solutions  I  have  mentioned,  used  in  this  way, 
become,  therefore,  reduced  to  one-half  of  their  original  strength  ;  that 
is,  the  four-grain  solution  gives  in  the  developing  mixture  two  grains  to 
each  ounce,  the  two-grain  solution  one  grain,  and  the  one-grain  solu¬ 
tion  half-a-grain.  I  have  used  these  strengths  in  order  to  show  two 
extremes  and  a  medium.  You  will  see  when  you  come  to  examine 
the  negatives  that  the  one-grain  solution  gives  a  negative  which,  if  it 
err,  errs  on  the  side  of  weakness ;  that  the  four-grain  solution  errs 
in  the  opposite  direction;  while  the  two-grain  gives  a  quality  just 
midway  between  the  other  two,  under  the  same  conditions ,  mark  you; 
for  by  varying  the  conditions  these  differences  may  not  hold  good. 
You  may,  for  example,  by  allowing  the  weak  pyro.  (say  the  one-grain 
solution)  to  act  longer  than  the  two-grain  solution,  produce  the  same 
amount  of  strength,  within  certain  limits,  with  the  weak  solution 
acting  for  a  longer  time,  as  with  the  stronger  solution  acting  for  a 
shorter  time.  This  point  is  also  illustrated  by  the  series;  for  each  of 
the  different  mixtures  has  been  used  to  develope  three  plates,  and 
each  plate  has  been  allowed  to  develope  for  a  different  length  of  time, 
namely,  two  minutes,  three  minutes,  and  six  minutes. 

Here  is  another  series  (No.  2),  which  illustrates  the  effect  of 
different  proportions  of  bromide  in  the  developing  mixture,  all  other 
conditions  remaining  constant.  Here  you  will  see  a  very  interesting 
fact,  well  known  in  a  general  way,  but  here  brought  clearly  into  view, 
namely,  that  development  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  proportion  of  bromide,  unless  this  be  counteracted  by  the 
presence  of  a  correspondingly  large  proportion  of  alkali. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  bromide  in  a  given  quantity  of 
developing  mixture  as  the  relative  quantity  to  ammonia  or  other 


alkali  that  determines  the  final  effect.  It  is  not,  you  will  observe, 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  is  so  much  depressed  as  that  the  rate 
of  development  is  greatly  retarded,  and  the  image  rendered  light  in 
colour  and  extremely  thin.  In  the  shadowy  images  shown,  where  a 
very  great  excess  of  bromide  has  been  used,  there  is  abundant  detail 
in  the  shades  in  the  case  of  the  plate  allowed  to  develope  ten  minutes. 
This  series  illustrates  the  power  which  bromide,  properly  used,  gives 
of  compensating  for  under-  or  over-exposure.  The  series  No.  1 
shows  that  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  pyro.,  all  other  circum¬ 
stances  being  equal,  you  can  vary  the  strength  of  the  image  to  any 
extent.  Series  No.  2  shows  that  by  varying  the  proportion  of  bro¬ 
mide  relatively  to  ammonia  you  can  compensate  for  an  error  of 
exposure.  ^ 

Here,  in  series  3,  is  a  direct  illustration  of  how  this  may  be  done. 
Here  are  three  plates — one  much  under-exposed,  one  much  over¬ 
exposed,  and  one  exposed  for  the  right  time.  The  relative  times  of 
exposure  are  one,  two,  and  six,  and  they  are  so  treated  as  to  give 
very  nearly  equally  good  negatives.  No.  2  was  developed  with  what 
I  will  call  the  “normal  mixture,”  consisting  of  a  pyrogallic  acid 
solution  of  two  grains  in  each  ounce  of  water,  and  a  solution  of 
bromide  and  ammonia  containing  four  grains  of  bromide  and  six 
grains  of  ammonia  in  each  ounce  of  water.  These  solutions  were 
used  in  equal  proportions  in  the  case  of  negative  No.  2.;  that  is  to 
say,  it  had  normal  exposure  and  was  developed  by  means  of  the 
normal  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  solution  and  ammonia  and  bro¬ 
mide  solution.  In  the  case  of  negative  No.  1 — the  under-exposed 
plate — the  same  solutions  were  used,  but  twice  as  much  of  the  am¬ 
monia  and  bromide  of  ammonium  solution  as  of  the  pyro.  gallic  acid 
solution  was  used;  while,  in  the  case  of  No.  3  plate,  which  was 
over-exposed,  the  normal  mixture,  the  same  as  that  employed  for 
negative  No.  2,  was  used,  but  with  a  slight  addition  of  extra  bromide 
alone. 

It  is  a  great  point  in  favour  of  those  plates  that  so  great  latitude 
in  the  time  of  exposure  is  allowable.  Differences  of  exposure  that 
would  have  been  utter  ruin  to  one  or  other  of  two  wet  collodion 
plates  would,  in  the  case  of  bromide  of  silver  plates,  properly 
treated,  give  you  two  almost  equally  good  negatives,  even  without 
any  special  adaptation  of  the  developing  mixture  to  compensate  for 
the  differences  of  exposure;  while,  with  suitable  adaptation  of  the 
developing  process,  negatives  exposed  for  widely-different  times 
may  be  so  developed  as  to  be  absolutely  equal. 

The  one  drawback  of  ferrous  oxalate  is  that  there  is  not  quite  the 
same  latitude  for  under-  and  over-exposure;  but  for  certain  purposes 
it  is  by  far  superior  to  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid.  Whenever  a  very 
clean  and  dense  image  is  required  ferrous  oxalate  has  the  advantage 
over  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  very  dense  image 
always  results  from  the  use  of  ferrous  oxalate ;  that  would  be  far 
from  true,  for  I  have  negatives  here  of  extreme  delicacy  developed 
by  this  means.  Here  are  some  prints  produced  by  Ferranti,  of 
Liverpool,  from  ferrous  oxalate-developed  negatives  which  very 
clearly  indicate  that  ferrous  oxalate,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
manipulator,  is  quite  equal  to  the  production  of  negatives  possessing 
all  desirable  delicacy. 

Ferrous  oxalate  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  an  uncertain 
developer.  This  is  not  the  case;  but  in  using  it  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  recognise  its  oxygen-loving  property  as  the  similar 
property  of  ammoniacal  pyrogallic  acid. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  energy  of  ferrous  oxalate  and  alkaline  pyro.,  some  holding  that 
a  weaker  initial  impression  was  developable  by  means  of  the  one 
agent,  and  others  with  the  other.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  them  in  this  respect,  but  that  they  are  pre¬ 
cisely  equivalent  to  each  other.  I  am  supported  in  this  view  both 
by  theory  and  experiment.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  a  developer 
has  to  do.  It  is  required  of  the  developer  to  effect  a  decomposition 
of  bromide  of  silver  in  those  parts  only  where  there  is  a  predis¬ 
position  to  decomposition  caused  by  the  impact  of  light.  There  is  a 
certain  resistance  in  the  most  sensitive  plates  of  bromide  of  silver  to 
decomposition,  light  contributes  a  certain  quota  of  power  towards 
the  overcoming  of  this  resistance,  and  the  developing  agent  con¬ 
tributes  the  remaining  part.  Decomposition,  therefore,  is  produced 
by  the  joint  action  of  two  powers.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an 
analogy. 

Suppose  the  bromide  is  like  the  beam  of  a  balance,  with  a  certain 
preponderance  to  one  side,  representing  the  degree  of  the  stability  of  the 
bromide.  Suppose  that  the  impact  of  light  is  equivalent  to  a  certain 
weight  on  the  other  side  of  the  beam,  but  insufficient  of  itself  to  over¬ 
balance  the  beam — that  is,  to  disturb  stability.  Suppose,  further,  that 
the  developing  solution  is  also  a  weight  of  a  certain  power  tending  to 
upset  the  beam,  but  of  itself  not  quite  equal  to  upsetting  it;  and  sup- 
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pose,  moreover,  that  these  two  weights  or  powers  united — namely, 
the  power  of  the  light  and  developer — are  weights  which,  when 
united,  are  able  to  upset  the  balance,  we  have  then,  when  these 
two  powers  act  together,  the  disturbance  of  the  status  quo  which 
represents  development.  To  make  the  illustration  plainer  let  us 
suppose  the  inertia  or  resistance  to  decomposition  of  the  bromide  to 
be  equal  to  a  weight  (say)  of  100  grains- — that  is,  the  weight  on  one 
side,  keeping  things  as  they  are ;  then  suppose  the  action  of  the 
light  is  equivalent  to  a  counterpoise  weight  of  ten  grains,  it  is  evident 
that  a  further  weight  of  at  least  ninety  grains  is  required  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  ten  grains,  in  order  to  produce  any  change.  Now, 
if  we  suppose  a  certain  developer  to  be  equal  to  ninety-five  grains, 
then  this,  in  conjunction  with  light  (equal  to  ten  grains),  produces  a 
strong  preponderance  to  the  other  side,  the  beam  will  therefore 
upset,  and  the  plate  will  develops. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  developer  may  be  used  any  strength  short  of 
a  strength  equal  to  the  supposed  100  grains,  without  of  itself  pro¬ 
ducing  any  change,  and  that  if  one  has  the  means  of  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  power  of  the  developer  above  and  below  that  power 
at  which  it  is  equal  to  100  grains,  then  it  is  possible  to  so  exactly 
adjust  the  power  of  such  developer  that  it  is  all  but  able  of  itself  to 
produce  decomposition ;  and  if  there  are  two  different  developers, 
both  strong  enough  of  themselves,  if  used  at  their  full  power,  to 
produce  decomposition,  but  both  susceptible  of  having  their  energies 
reduced  to  any  required  degree,  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  such 
developers  are  practically  the  one  precisely  equivalent  to  the  other, 
for  with  both  you  have  an  excess  of  power  at  command,  and  with 
both  equally  you  can  go  equally  near  the  verge  of  chemical  decompo¬ 
sition  as  contradistinct  from  photo -chemical  decomposition.  You 
can  use  ammoniacal  pyro.  of  such  energy  as  to  cause  chemical 
decomposition  of  bromide  of  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  of  such  strength 
as  to  produce  general  fog.  You  can  do  exactly  the  same  thing  with 
ferrous  oxalate,  and  short  of  this  you  can  develops  an  equally  feeble 
impact  of  light  with  either.  Ferrous  oxalate  is  exceedingly  useful 
in  the  development  of  positives.  I  have  here  some  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  positives  developed  by  ferrous  oxalate.  This  application 
of  bromide  of  silver  and  ferrous  oxalate  promises  to  work  yet  another 
revolution  in  our  art,  and  to  do  as  much  for,,  positive  printing  as  it 
has  already  done  for  the  production  of  negatives.  By-and-by,  if  it 
be  your  pleasure,  I  will  produce  a  print  by  way  of  illustration. 

Photographic  printing  no  longer  depends  upon  uncertain  daylight, 
and  it  is  no  longer  a  slow  process;  for,  by  using  gaslight  in  printing 
instead  of  daylight  in  conjunction  with  paper  prepared  with  bromide 
of  silver  and  developed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  you  have  both  the  regu¬ 
larity  and  the  rapidity  of  the  most  rapid  mechanical  printing  process. 
By  this  means  it  is  certainly  possible  to  produce  from  a  single 
negative  in  a  single  day  of  twenty-four  hours  10,000  prints. 

Joseph  W.  Swan. 


LARGE  PRINTS  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

My  object  in  seeking  some  other  way  of  development  of  solar  prints 
was  that  in  using  gallic  acid  I  found  it  very  slow,  uncertain,  and 
different  in  results.  I  often  thought  it  very  strange  that  pyrogallic 
acid  would  not  develope  paper  prints ;  so  the  first  opportunity  I  had 
I  went  to  work  and  found  the  following  formula  all  that  can  be 
desired.  It  is  not  patented,  and  is  well  tried.  For  the  last  four 
years  all  my  solar  prints  were  made  as  follows  : — Salt  the  paper — 


Iodide  of  cadmium  .  5  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium . 3  ,, 

Soft  water . 1  ounce. 

When  dry,  float  or  brush  on  the  following — 

Silver .  30  grains, 

Nitric  acid .  2  drops, 

Water .  1  ounce, 


floated  equally  till  the  paper  lies  flat.  Now  expose  to  the  solar 
camera  from  thirty  seconds  to  three  or  four  minutes,  till  you  see  a 
good  strong  image ;  then  turn  the  paper  up  at  the  edges  to  form  a 
dish,  and  develope- — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grains 

Citric  acid .  4  „ 

Water . . .  1  ounce. 

When  fully  developed  lay  the  print,  face  down,  in  a  salt  solution,  so 
as  to  convert  free  nitrate  into  chloride,  and  also  to  check  further 
development. 

The  print  is  now  ready  for  the  hypo,  solution — 

Hypo .  1  ounce. 

Water . . .  6  ounces. 

Let  it  remain  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  work  like  any  other 
print. 


Formula  for  a  negative  collodion  : — 

Iodide  of  ammonia  .  80  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  40  „ 

Alcohol  .  8  ounces. 

Ether . . .  8  „ 

Add — Best  gun-cotton . 80  grains. 


Dissolve  first  the  bromide  in  the  alcohol,  then  dissolve  the  iodide 
in  the  same,  and  then  add  the  ether;  shake  and  filter  through  paper 
into  a  clear  bottle,  after  which  add  the  cotton,  and  shake  until  all  be 
dissolved.  Let  it  stand  a  day  or  two,  when  it  may  be  filtered 
through  cotton  and  bottled.  It  should  be  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
will  work  clear  in  your  studio.  Add  tincture  of  iodine  if  it  be  too 
light.  This  collodion  will  work  well  when  a  couple  of  days’  old,  and 
keep  well.  A.  Barrett. 

— Prac.  Phot. 


RAPID  STUDIES  FROM  NATURE. 

[A  communication  to  the  Popular  Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

“  Instantaneous”  is  the  word  used  on  the  admission  card,  but  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  restrict  it  to  the  title  “  rapid,”  which  may  include 
many  subjects  that  are  not  instantaneous,  but  yet  are  sufficiently 
rapid  as  outdoor  studies  to  come  within  the  ideas  formed  for  this 
evening’s  lecture  and  exhibition.  Coming  as  it  does  just  a  week 
after  Mr.  Swan’s  paper  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society,  the 
subject  was  shown  to  be  both  interesting  and  popular,  as  evidenced 
by  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  our  usual  meetings.  I 
may  mention  I  did  not  know  what  was  to  be  the  subject  for  that 
meeting  when  this  meeting  was  arranged  for. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  alone  has  prevented  my  bringing 
before  you  several  of  the  examples  there  shown ;  but  we  will 
contrive,  I  have  no  doubt,  before  the  end  of  the  session  to 
bring  before  you  a  selection  of  those  (in  many  respects)  wonderful 
productions. 

The  question  of  instantaneity  must,  however,  not  be  supposed  to 
be  either  a  new  thing  or  necessarily  to  belong  to  the  latest  medium, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  earliest — gelatine  ;  and  the  haloid  salt 
used  to  produce  those  rapid  pictures,  viz.,  bromide  of  silver,  is  as  old 
as  the  daguerreotype,  which  takes  us  up  to  the  dawn  of  photography. 
Thus  the  old  becomes  the  new,  and  the  new  but  repeats  the  old — -in 
an  improved  manner,  let  us  hope. 

But  instantaneity  is,  after  all,  but  a  comparative  term;  and, 
although  the  xbWfh  of  a  second  may  seem  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  yet  a  photograph  has  been  taken  in  a  shorter  period  than  that, 
and  by  the  present  collodion  process  too.  This  was  done  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  of  London  many  years  ago,  in  this  way : — 
A  fly-wheel  was  made  to  revolve  rapidly  at  a  measured  rate  per 
second  in  a  darkened  room,  and  while  so  revolving  a  single  spark 
from  an  electric  battery  lit  it  up  for  a  moment  of  time ;  the  result 
was  a  picture  with  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  perfectly  straight  and 
steady  as  if  at  rest.  Thus  you  have  a  case  in  which,  given  the 
knowledge  of  the  rapidity  of  the  flash  and  rate  of  speed  of  the  fly¬ 
wheel,  you  can  get  to  the  exact  stage  of  rapidity. 

A  more  recent  example  from  California  I  hoped  to  have  brought 
before  you  tonight,  but  owing  to  various  circumstances  I  have  been 
unable  to  do  so.  I  allude  to  those  wonderful— for  they  are  wonder¬ 
ful — pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Muybridge,  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
of  one  of  the  fastest  trotting-horses  in  America,  taken  while  the 
animal  was  at  full  speed  in  twenty-four  different  views,  in  each 
of  which  the  horse  appears  as  if  perfectly  steady.  The  general 
speed  of  a  fast  trotting-horse  is  about  a  mile  in  two  and  a-half 
minutes.  I  am  afraid  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  pictures  to 
be  shown  tonight  either  have  been  or  could  be  so  rapidly  taken  ; 
many  of  them,  however,  have  not  only  that  quality  but  they  have  a 
much  higher  one — that  of  being  extremely  artistic. 

And  in  this  connection  I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  audience 
who  are  not  either  photographers  or  acquainted  with  the  various  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulations  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  negative  to  the 
extreme  difficulties  imposed  on  the  artist  who  does  this  kind  of  work 
under  many  disadvantages.  There  are,  first,  the  instrumental  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  .that  is,  those  inherent  in  the  camera,  and  more  especially  in 
the  lens,  which  is  rarely  suited  for  the  double  work  of  rapidity  and,  at 
the  same  time,  having  that  area  and  depth  of  definition  necessary  to 
make  up  a  fine  and  complete  picture,  so  to  speak,  at  a  flash.  Then 
there  are,  secondly,  the  atmospheric  conditions,  as  of  sunshine  or 
light,  absence  of  wind,  of  haze,  and  other  such  preventives  of  good 
and  successful  work.  And,  thirdly,  to  get  the  best  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  combined  at  that  point  where  the  chosen  subject  is  to  be 
found,  together  with,  last  but  not  least,  the  photographer  with  the 
ready  eye  to  see  and  the  deft  hand  to  seize  the  precious  moment  at 
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which  all  combine  to  give  the  best  effect,  and  afterwards  the  skill  to 
produce  the  work  from  it. 

With  the  painter  this  series  of  processes,  &c.,  is  avoided;  for, 
given  the  training  and  capacity  of  drawing,  designing,  and  painting, 
a  few  rapid  strokes  of  a  pencil  or  a  brush  will  fix  for  ever  an  effect 
once  seen,  and  which  when  elaborated  may  be  altered  or  varied  to 
suit  the  design  or  subject  chosen.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  intro¬ 
ducing  several  copies  of  pictures  by  known  artists  as  illustrating  this 
idea,  and  also  showing  the  more  complete  character  of  the  artist’s 
effort  for  which  he  has  to  work  and  wait,  even  as  the  photographer 
has  to  do;  but  then  he  works  with  more  perfect  instruments — the 
eye,  the  brain,  and  the  hand.  I  speak  not  of  colour,  for  all  artists 
admit  that  depictions  on  canvas,  no  matter  how  perfect  and  no  matter 
by  whom,  come,  after  all,  far  short  of  the  ideal  of  the  painter,  who 
can  only  work,  as  we  do,  with  materials  which  cannot  do  more  than 
represent,  and  that  at  a  most  respectful  distance,  the  glories  and 
beauties  of  nature. 

How  much  more  difficult,  then,  must  it  be  when  such  subjects  as 
several  of  those  we  have  tonight  are  attempted,  where  action  is 
sought  to  be  represented !  The  hundred  and  one  subtleties  that  go  to 
make  up  even  so  slight  a  subject  as  some  you  will  see — such  as  The 
End  of  the  Rig,  and  others ;  yet,  perfect  in  many  respects  as  they 
are,  think  what  they  would  be  with  the  charm  of  colour  added,  and, 
in  addition,  the  indefinable  feeling  or  sense  of  air  and  atmosphere. 
But,  above  all,  they  have  the  absence  of  that  ever-shifting 
panorama  of  beauty,  the  sky,  with  its  clouds  and  its  brightnesses — 
its  grand  forms,  with  their  lights  and  shades  suggestive  of  the 
immensities. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  without  examples  of  this  kind  of  work ; 
but  those  I  have  referred  to  are  a  type  of  much  of  what  our 
best  amateurs  and  some  even  of  our  best  professionals  believe  to  be 
fine,  or  probably  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  a  way.  This, 
however,  is  not  so.  Whatever  is  possible  in  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  of  photographs  is  possible  to  be  represented  here  on  the 
grander  scale,  or  that  which  we  generally  present  to  you — in  most 
cases  less,  but  in  some  larger,  than  in  nature.  This  leads  me 
to  suggest  to  our  working  members  of  an  inventive  turn  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  as  was  done  with  many  of  the  Pyramid 
and  Cyprus  5  views ;  that  is,  have  a  scale  attached  to  the  trans¬ 
parencies,  so  that  all  might  have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  size  or 
scale  of  the  objects.  For  instance:  in  such  cases — and  I  have 
many  to  show  tonight — where  men  or  cattle,  horses  or  dogs  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  picture,  you  have  a  natural  scale  which  all  may  read  ; 
but  this  is  not  so  with  all  subjects,  and  in  such  were  it  possible  to 
introduce  a  scale  it  would  be,  I  think,  an  advantage. 

To  much  of  the  rapid  landscape  work  these  remarks  do  not  apply, 
because  theremost  perfect  work  can  be,  and  has  been,  done,  as  I  shall 
be  able  to  show.  But  there  are  two  styles,  at  least,  of  art  in  which 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  only  never  shine,  but  may  never  succeed  in 
representing  even  in  monochrome.  I  allude  to  those  historical  and 
imaginative  works  of  the  painter  and  designer  which  have  raised 
them  far  above  what  I  am  sure  photography  and  photographers  can 
ever  be,  as  the  latter  must  content  themselves  with  representing  as 
best  they  may  the  everyday  things  before  them,  or  catch  such  effects 
as  nature  so  bountifully  affords  and  translate  them  into  the  light  and 
shade  our  art-science  allows,  or  so  far  in  that  direction  as  we  have 
yet  discovered. 

One  more  illustration  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  photography, 
even  in  its  most  rapid  or  instantaneous  of  processes,  to  compete  with 
art  and  I  am  done  (I  allude  to  it  seeing  that  many  of  the  studies  we 
have  to  exhibit  this  evening  are  those  of  animals).  Those  magni¬ 
ficent  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  by  such  masters  as 
Rubens,  Snyder,  and  others  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  those  of  the 
late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  of  animals  in  rapid  action,  bull,  boar,  bear, 
or  deer  hunts,  and  the  thousand-and-one  instances  which  will  be 
familiar  to  all.  I  might  if  I  chose  go  on  quoting  from  the  present 
time  back  to  the  time  of  Phidias,  which  was  about  450  B.C.,  but  it 
would  be  useless;  suffice  it  to  say  that  all  who  have  seen  them — and 
few  who  cultivate  or  enjoy  art  have  not — must  be  aware  that  in 
instances  such  as  I  have  mentioned  there  is  a  limit  that  we  cannot 
overleap,  with  all  our  improvement  of  processes  and  our  increased 
rapidity,  even  to  the  extent  of  instantaneity. 

Let  us,  then,  be  content  to  represent — and  that  as  truly  as  we 
can — the  scenes  and  objects  among  which  we  live  and  move, 
whether  hero  or  in  the  most  distant  realms  and  regions  of  this 
earth  ;  and  in  so  doing,  depend  upon  it,  we  are  acting  as  a  great 
educational  agency — realising,  in  fact,  to  the  minds  of  many  who 
may  not  have  bestowed  thought  on  the  subject  before,  the  wonders 
and  beauties  even  of  the  very  homely,  as  well  as  of  the  grandest  and 
most  majestic,  objects  in  nature.  W.  H.  Davies. 


DISASTROUS  FIRE  AT  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  regret  that  a  disastrous  conflagration 
occurred  on  Saturday  evening  last  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Mawson 
and  Swan,  in  Mosley-street  and  Grey-street,  Newcastle,  by  which  the 
extensive  block  of  warehouses  and  show-rooms  was  almost  completely 
destroyed,  and  damage  to  the  value  of  many  thousands  of  pounds 
ensued. 

The  fire  originated,  it  appears,  in  an  accident.  An  assistant,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  gain  access  to  a  cupboard  in  the  perfume  laboratory,  over¬ 
turned  a  bottle  containing  spirit,  which  was  fired  by  the  lighted  taper 
he  carried.  The  apartment  was  immediately  in  flames,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  cause  of  the  disaster  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  his 
perilous  position  and  despatched  to  the  infirmary.  Meanwhile  the 
flames  made  rapid  headway,  and  though  Mr.  Roberts,  the  manager,  took 
immediate  steps  to  summon  the  fire  brigade,  the  conflagration  had 
secured  fast  hold  upon  the  extensive  premises  before  they  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

The  miscellaneous  and  inflammable  nature  of  the  goods  stored  in  various 
parts  of  the  warehouses  aided  greatly  in  the  spread  of  the  flames  ;  and 
when  at  last  the  engines  were  got  to  work  little  could  be  done  except  to 
prevent  their  extending  to  other  property.  A  magnificent  spectacle  was 
witnessed  as  the  fire  found  its  way  to  the  different  chemicals,  which 
coloured  the  flames  of  various  hues. 

A  considerable  amount  of  salvage  was  secured  by  a  large  body  of 
volunteers,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Swan,  brother  of  the 
principal  partner  in  the  firm  (who  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence),  as  well  as  from  portions  of  the  property  tenanted  by 
other  parties. 

The  large  block  of  buildings  belonged  to  Messrs  Mawson  and  Swan, 
who,  themselves,  occupied  the  greater  portion,  and  the  damage, 
which  is  estimated  at  £15,000,  falls  chiefly  upon  them.  The  building, 
however,  was  insured  for  £10,000,  and  there  was  also  a  further 
insurance  upon  the  stock;  but  it  is  feared  that  a  considerable  loss  to 
the  firm  will  ensue. 

Active  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  much  derangement  of 
the  business,  and  the  supply  of  dry  plates  and  other  specialities  will 
be  kept  up  as  usual. 

ON  A  BICHLORIDE  OF  MERCURY  PHOTOMETER. 

On  the  16th  October  last,  Dr.  Josef  Maria  Eder  read  a  paper  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna,  on  A  New  Mercury -Oxalate  Chemical 
Photometer  for  the  Determination  of  the  Intensity  of  the  Ultra-  Violet 
Rays  of  Daylight,  and  made  at  the  same  time  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  photo-chemistry  of  perchloride  of  mercury.  We  gather 
from  the  observations  made  in  Dr.  Eder’s  paper  that  perchloride  of 
mercury  is  particularly  easy  of  reduction  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  if 
it  be  combined  with  organic  substances.  Such  mixed  solutions,  when 
exposed  to  light,  precipitate  protochloride  of  mercury,  partly  in  a  pure, 
partly  in  an  impure,  condition. 

Of  a  number  of  organic  substances — such  as  oxalic,  formic,  tartaric, 
succinic,  citric,  and  malic  acids,  Rochelle  salt,  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar, 
tannin,  pyrogallic  acid — mixed  in  aqueous  solution  with  perchloride  of 
mercury,  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  oxalate  were  found  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  sub-chloride  thrown  down  was  pure. 

The  mixed  solutions  of  perchloride  of  mercury  and  oxalic  acid  were 
most  rapidly  reduced  upon  exposure  to  light,  when  they  contained  as 
much  perchloride  of  mercury  as  possible,  and  about  as  much  oxalic  acid 
as  corresponded  with  the  proportion  required  by  the  equation  for  the 
decomposition  by  the  photo-chemical  process  : — 

2  Hg  Cl2  +  =  Hg2Cl2  +  2  C  02  +  2  H  Cl. 

When  a  greater  proportion  than  1  ‘6  of  oxalic  acid  to  6  ’5  per  cent  of 
perchloride  of  mercury  is  used  the  action  of  the  light  is  not  accelerated  ; 
but  when  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  is  used  it  is  greatly  de¬ 
layed.  If  the  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  perchloride  of  mercury  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light  it  becomes  gradually  exhausted.  This  sluggishness  of 
the  solution  soon  appears — long  before  the  half  of  the  perchloride  of 
mercury  present  is  used ;  the  decomposition  in  the  light  becomes  rapidly 
slower,  and  at  last  almost  comes  to  a  standstill.  It  may,  in  fact,  stand 
for  weeks  exposed  to  light  without  becoming  exhausted.  The  cause  of 
the  rapidly-increasing  sluggishness  of  the  solution  lies  not  only  in  the 
increase  of  the  concentration  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  but  even 
more  in  the  continuous  formation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  which  serves 
to  check  the  decomposition  entirely.  The  decomposition  of  perchloride 
of  mercury  and  oxalic  acid  is  so  irregular,  and  the  photo-chemical  de¬ 
composition  diminishes  so  rapidly  when  the  exposure  is  long,  that 
the  employment  of  the  mixture  for  photo-metrical  purposes  was  re¬ 
nounced. 

Solutions  of  perchloride  of  mercury  with  tetr a- oxalates  (especially 
sodium  tetra-oxalate,  which  is  the  most  soluble)  decompose  more  rapidly, 
more  regularly,  and  more  perfectly  when  exposed  to  light  than  the  mix¬ 
ture  with  oxalic  acid.  The  most  promising  behaviour  was,  however, 
that  of  a  mixture  of  perchloride  of  mercury  with  neutral  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  It  is  much  (some  20  to  100  times)  more  sensitive  to  light 
than  the  mixture  with  oxalic  acid  or  tetra-oxalate.  The  sensitive  solu- 
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tion  with  which  the  photometer  was  filled  consisted  of  two  volumes  of  a 
solution  of  forty  grammes  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  one  litre  of  water, 
mixed  with  one  volume  of  a  solution  of  fifty  grammes  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  in  one  litre  of  water.  This  mixture  contains  a  great  excess  of 
oxalate,  by  which  the  regularity  of  the  reaction  is  secured  as  much  as 
possible.  The  decomposition  of  the  solution  when  exposed  to  light  pro¬ 
ceeds  evenly  according  to  the  following  equation  : — 

2  Hg  01 2  +  C3  04  (N  H4)2  =  Hg2  Cl2  +  2  0  Oa  +  2  N  H4  01. 
Only  when  a  great  excess  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  was  present  a 
small  quantity  of  a  volatile  organic  acid,  apparently  formic  acid, 
appeared. 

The  mixture  can  be  kept  in  the  dark  without  decomposition,  and, 
when  thus  kept,  it  only  becomes  very  slightly  turbid  after  being  heated 
in  the  dark  for  six  hours  at  100°  C.,  while  in  sunlight,  in  a  fraction  of  a 
minute,  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  it  becomes  quite  turbid,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  thick  precipitate  of  protochlonde  and  mercury  is  developed. 

Before  use  the  mixture  must  be  saturated  with  protochloride  of 
mercury,  which  is  best  accomplished  by  exposing  the  mixture  to  the 
light  until  the  precipitated  protochloride  produces  turbidity  and  then 
filtering.  The  more  dilute  the  solutions  the  weaker  the  action  of  the 
light.  Still  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  photo-chemical  action  with 
the  final  exhaustion  of  the  solution.  is  far  from  setting  in  with  the  same 
force  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  admixture  with  oxalic  acid.  As  soon 
as  four-fifths  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  contained  in  the  solution 
has  been  decomposed  the  light  must  act  upon  the  mixture  twice  as  long 
as  upon  the  same  mixture  when  fresh  in  order  to  throw  out  the  same 
quantity  by  weight  of  protochloride  of  mercury. 

When  the  decomposition  of  the  mercuric  solution  by  light  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time,  and  nearly  all  the  perchloride  of  mercury  in  the 
solution  has  been  reduced  to  protocbloride,  the  protochloride  of  mercury 
begins  to  grow  black  in  the  excess  of  ammonia  oxalate  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light.  The  protochloride  is  partly  reduced  to  the  metallic 
condition  by  the  action  of  the  ammonia  oxalate  in  light.  If  the  solution, 
however,  still  contain  a  little  (over  0T  per  cent.)  this  reduction  of  the 
protochloride  to  the  metal  does  not  take  place  until  the  perchloride 
remaining  in  the  solution  has  been  reduced  to  the  protochloride. 

When  warm  the  photo-chemical  decomposition  of  the  mecuric  solution 
takes  place  sooner  than  wffien  cold.  At  50°  C.  it  is  about  twice  as  rapid 
as  at  0°  C.,  and  at  100°  C.  it  is  about  twenty  times  more  rapid.  The 
protochloride  of  mercury  precipitated  at  a  high  temperature  is  distinctly 
crystalline,  and  under  the  microscope  shows  crystals  belonging  to  the 
quadratic  system ;  that  thrown  off  at  a  low  temperature  forms  indefinite 
crystalline  scales.  In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  photometric 
results  the  influence  both  of  the  increasing  delution  and  of  any  change  of 
temperature  upon  the  quantity  of  protochloride  precipitated  through 
the  photo-chemical  process  of  decomposition  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  In  Dr.  Eder’s  paper  a  number  of  elaborate  tables  were 
given  for  this  purpose.  Unless  the  corrections  required  by  these  tables 
were  made  an  error  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  would  be  made  in  the 
result  when  calculating  the  precipitation  of  one  gramme  per  100  c.c., 
while  these  corrections  being  made  the  difference  would  only  be  about 
one  per  cent,  plus  or  minus. 

On  investigating  the  effect  of  the  separate  spectral  colours  upon  the 
mixture  it  appeared  that  red,  yellow,  and  yellow-green  have  absolutely 
no  effect,  the  principal  action  being  ascribable  to  the  ultra-violet  rays. 
It  was  found  that  of  100  parts  of  a  protochloride  of  mercury,  precipitated 
by  daylight,  about  ninety  parts  were  thrown  down  by  the  action  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  and  only  ten  parts  were  attributable  to  the  collective 
action  of  the  other  visible  parts  of  the  spectrum.  In  the  photo-chemical 
decomposition  of  the  mixture  of  perchloride  of  mercury  and  oxalate  of 
ammonia  in  daylight  the  ultra-violet  rays  also  play  the  principal  role. 
The  daylight,  which  has  penetrated  through  and  through  the  sensitive 
mixture,  no  longer  acts  upon  it,  as  the  active  rays  are  absorbed  by  the 
decomposition. 

The  apparatus  in  which  the  mercuric  solution  is  used  for  photometric 
purposes  is  a  light-tight  glass  beaker,  closed  with  an  overlapping  lid,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  opening  through  which  the  light  falls.  The 
standard  given  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  the  number  of 
milligrammes  of  protochloride  of  mercury  precipitated  to  a  square 
centimetre  of  the  horizontal  upper  surface  exposed  to  the  light.—  Mitthei- 
lungen. 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew-square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst., — Mr. 
J ohn  Lessels,  President,  in  the  chair. 


There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance,  many  members  coming  long 
distances  by  train.  The  attraction  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  of 
Newcastle,  entitled  Illustrations  of  the  Effect  of  Various  Modifications  of 
the  Developing  Solution  in  the  Development  of  Dry  Plates.  [See  page  41.] 
Mr.  Swan  was  received  most  cordially,  and  followed  with  great  interest 
while  he  read  his  paper,  which  he  illustrated  by  a  number  of  methodi¬ 
cally-arranged  negatives  showing  the  various  stages  of  development 
indicated,  and  concluded  with  practical  demonstrations  of  the  chief 
modes  employed. 

A  number  of  very  fine  prints  were  also  exhibited,  produced  from  Mr. 
Swan’s  plates  by  Mr.  Ferranti,  and  Messrs.  Pmbinson  and  Thompson, 
of  Liverpool ;  Messrs.  Downey,  and  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  of  Newcastle  ; 
Mr.  Green,  of  Berwick,  and  others.  There  was  also  shown  a  series  of 
Mr.  Law’s  portraits  taken  by  gaslight  on  the  same  plates. 

The  reading  of  the  paper,  with  its  illustrations,  occupied  the  whole 
evening,  necessitating  the  postponement  of  discussion. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  ordinary  members 
of  the  Society  : — Messrs.  Thos.  C.  Jack,  Alex.  Scott,  John  Vallance, 
George  Morham,  Wm.  H.  Sharp,  W.  K.  Burton,  John  Barrie,  and  Dr. 
Bedford. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  other  routine  business  the  meeting  was 
adjourned.  • 

The  first  popular  meeting  of  the  nineteenth  session  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  Queen-street  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  14th 
instant, — the  President,  Mr.  John  Lessels,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  congratulated  the 
Society  and  the  lecturer  on  the  large  audience  (about  750)  which 
had  gathered  to  grace  their  opening  night,  and  in  a  few  fitting  words 
introduced  the  lecturer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies. 

Mr.  Davies  prefaced  his  lecture  with  the  following  remarks  : — “  In 
opening  this  our  nineteenth  popular  session  I  may  be  excused  for 
dwelling  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  immense  increase  in  the  member¬ 
ship,  if  not  also  of  the  usefulness,  of  this  Society.  The  first  of  these 
popular  meetings  was  held  in  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Turnbull’s  rooms,  George- 
street,  on  the  20th  November,  1861,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Marwick,  Town  Clerk  of  Edinburgh  then,  and  now  of  Glasgow. 
We  had  grown  from  a  baby  society,  formed  on  the  20th  of  February 
previously — a  baby  society  of  eight  members— up  to  a  respectable 
membership  of  seventy.  For  that  increase  we  were  indebted  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  push  and  go  of  the  young  members.  We  were  all 
young  then.  Some  of  us,  including  myself,  have  grown  older  since 
that ;  while  some,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  grow  younger,  and  so  are 
able  to  keep  up  the  necessary  vim  and  “  go  ”  needed  in  a  Society  such  as 
this  is,  and  that  can  only  be  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  good  office¬ 
bearers  as  well  as  of  members.  When  I  tell  you  that  our  present  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  M.  G.  Dobbie — a  worthy  successor  of  a  long  line  of  gentlemen 
who  have  held  the  same  office — informs  me  that  the  present  membership 
is  about  400  you  will  understand  at  once  that  we  are  not  only  able  in 
these  dull  times  to  hold  our  position,  but  also  have  been  able  to  keep 
improving  in  our  membership,  in  our  status,  and  (may  I  say  ?)  in  our 
usefulness.  It  has  occasionally  been  hinted  by  faint-hearted  friends 
that  the  ‘popular’  evenings,  such  as  this,  were,  like  the  Caucasian, 
played  out ;  now  the  answer  to  this  is  the  ever-increasing  number  who 
wish  to  attend  and  to  see,  even  despite  the  bad  speaking  they  are  obliged 
to  listen  to  before  that  most  desirable  object  be  attained.  This,  I  should 
say,  is  the  best  argument  that  our  ‘  popular’  evenings  are  popular,  not 
only  in  the  restricted,  but  also  in  the  general,  sense.  There  is  not  a 
doubt  that  these  meetings  involve  a  large  portion  of  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  Society  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are,  I  think,  a 
means  of  conveying  to  many  of  the  members  and  their  families  an  idea 
of  what  is  going  on  in  this  little  world  of  ours,  and  of  at  least  affording 
a  timely  and  enjoyable  series  of  evenings  during  the  winter  months,  of 
a  kind  likely  to  extend — -certainly  not  to  restrict — that  experience,  in¬ 
formation,  and  knowledge  which  should,  aud  no  doubt  does,  form  the 
best  argument  for  the  upholding  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
very  many — in  fact,  the  large  majority  of  our  members — attend  no  other 
than  these  meetings,  where,  if  they  see  little  that  is  good,  will  see  less 
that  is  evil.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  will  now  approach  the 
subject  which  has  drawn  us  together  this  evening.”  He  (Mr.  Davies) 
then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  lecture  upon  Rapid  Studies  from  Nature 
[see  page  43],  which  was  illustrated  by  means  of  the  lantern. 

The  transparencies,  numbering  over  sixty,  represented  a  large  variety 
of  subjects,  and  were  succinctly  described  by  the  lecturer.  They 
embraced  almost  every  phase  of  rustic  life  in  action,  and  were  from  the 
cameras  of  Messrs.  Foster,  of  Coldstream,  Mr.  McGhie,  of  Glasgow, 
Messrs.  Matheson,  Wilson,  Jackson,  Milligan,  and  others.  The  illus¬ 
trations  also  embraced  several  copies  from  pictures  by  Mr.  Gourlay 
Steel],  R.S.A.,  animal  painter  to  Her  Majesty  for  Scotland,  and 
several  selected  groups  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  latter  being 
exhibited  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  photographs  from  nature.  The 
lantern,  which  is  an  extremely  powerful  one,  Avas  placed  at  a  distance 
of  about  sixty  feet  from  the  screen,  and  was  admirably  managed  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  assisted  by  Mr.  Forgan. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said 
he  had  to  congratulate  him  and  the  Society  on  one  of  the  best  “popular  ” 
evenings  they  had  ever  enjoyed ;  from  first  to  last  it  had  been  a  grand 
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success.  He  would  also  add  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who 
had  assisted  at  the  lantern,  as  well  as  those  whose  negatives  had 
been  so  freely  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Society. 

The  motion  was  received  with  rounds  of  applause,  and  the  meeting 
then  separated. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms, 
Buchanan-street,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst,, — Mr.  A.  Robertson  in  the 
chair.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  and  the 
balloting  for  new  members  would  be  left  over  till  next  meeting,  so  as  to 
devote  the  entire  evening  to  Mr.  Swan.  He  (the  Chairman)  said  those 
present  who  had  not  the  pleasure  of  being  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  would  at  least  know  him  well  by  name  as  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firm  of  the  celebrated  collodion  makers.  Some  fourteen 
years  ago  he  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Swan  at  Newcastle,  and 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  courtesy  and  attention.  He  would 
not  encroach  further  upon  their  time,  and  had  then  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mr.  Swan. 

We  do  not  here  give  Mr.  Swan’s  paper,  as  it  was  essentially  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  that  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  the  previous 
evening.  Before  sitting  down, 

Mr.  Swan  drew  attention  to  the  specimens  on  the  walls  and  tables, 
produced  from  dry-plate  negatives  ;  also  three  frames  containing  nine 
negatives,  each  illustrative  of  relative  exposures  and  developers.  In 
addition  there  were  some  excellent  gelatine  negatives  with  prints  taken 
by  gaslight,  and  sent  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  of  Newcastle.  He  (Mr.  Swan) 
said  he  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  those 
specimens,  or  aoy  points  in  the  paper  which  might  be  misunderstood  or 
not  made  sufficiently  clear. 

Mr.  J.  Urie  asked  if  Mr.  Swan  considered  the  best  results  to 
be  obtained  by  a  long  or  short  development. 

Mr.  Swan  (in  reply)  said  his  experience  was  that  a  plate  properly  ex¬ 
posed,  and  which  took  from  three  to  four  minutes  to  develope,  gave  the 
best  results. 

Mr.  Dodd  stated  that  in  the  case  of  three  or  four  different  lots  of  Mr. 
Swan’s  plates  he  had  observed  that  the  formulae  in  each  instance 
was  different.  There  would  probably  be  some  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Swan  replied  that  each  batch  of  plates  was  tested  before  sending 
out  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  uniformity  as  near  as  possible ;  hence 
the  developer  was  modified  to  suit  each  particular  batch  of  plates. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  said  he  should  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  preserve 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  so  that  uniformity  of  results  might  be 
obtained,  or,  in  other  words,  to  keep  it  at  the  same  standard  of  energy. 

Mr.  Swan  recommended  Mr.  Gilfillan  to  use  two  bottles  of  the  develo¬ 
per,  employing  them  alternately,  one  being  in  use  and  the  other  contain¬ 
ing  a  skein  of  iron  wire,  which  quickly  restored  and  kept  up  its  energy. 

Mr.  Robert  Turnbull  said  Mr.  Swan  had  made  reference  to  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury  and  ammonia  as  the  most  suitable  intensifier  for  dry 
plates;  but  his  (Mr.  Turnbull’s)  experience  of  mercury  and  ammonia 
for  wet  plates  was  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Negatives  so  treated 
that  had  been  printed  from  and  stored  away  for  a  few  months  he  found 
became  so  black  as  to  be  quite  unprintable,  even  in  sunshine. 

Mr.  Swan  inquired  what  appearance  the  negatives  had  after  being 
intensified. 

Mr.  Turnbull  replied  that  they  were  black — similar  in  appearance 
to  those  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Swan  observed  that  it  was  hard  to  conceive  anything  blacker  than 
black.  He  thought  the  negatives  referred  to  must  have  been  of  a  dark 
brown  tint,  as  negatives  intensified  by  the  method  he  had  described  had, 
as  regarded  permanency,  stood  very  crucial  tests  indeed  with  success ;  but 
it  was  necessary  that  the  bleaching  action  of  the  mercury,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  be  complete,  and  then  blackened  by  the  ammonia,  otherwise  the 
action  continued  even  in  the  dark.  That,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  cause 
of  instability  of  mercury-intensified  negatives  so  often  complained  of. 

Mr.  Urie,  on  rising  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  they  should  all 
be  proud  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Swan  to  their  meeting,  being  one  of  the 
foremost  photographic  chemists  in  the  country,  and  the  pioneer  of  most 
of  their  photographic  improvements.  First  he  drew  the  strings  of  the 
carbon  process  together,  sending  it  out  a  nearly  perfect  process,  and 
as  the  system  almost  exclusively  worked  at  the  present  day.  His  collo¬ 
dion  was  known  wherever  photography  was  practised ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  his  dry  plates  would  cause  a  revolution  in  photography,  and 
now,  instead  of  an  ordinary  chemical  operator,  they  would  require  an 
artist  who  had  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  and  how  to  take  the 
figure  in  a  graceful  pose.  He  (Mr.  Urie)  had  adopted  the  gelatine 
process  exclusively  in  the  studio  ;  the  chemical  department  was  now 
so  simple  that  he  could  undertake  to  instruct  an  intelligent  lad  in 
a  month  to  take  a  negative  as  good  as  one  taken  by  an  operator  of 
twenty  years’  experience.  The  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Swan  as  to 
the  coating  of  paper  with  emulsion  would,  no  doubt,  open  up  a  wide 
field  in  connection  with  photographic  printing,  and  quite  supersede  the 
photo-mechanical  processes.  The  specimens  brought  before  them  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  shown  before  any  society  either  by  the  old 
or  new  processes,  and  the  command  the  operator  had  over  the  developer 


was  well  illustrated.  In  conclusion  :  lie  said  the  least  they  could  do,  as 
a  society,  was  to  ask  Mr.  Swan  if  he  would  do  them  the  honour  of 
allowing  his  name  to  be  enrolled  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Long  seconded  Mr.  Urie’s  proposal. 

Mr.  Swan,  in  replying,  begged  to  thank  them  for  the  honour  they 
had  conferred  upon  him  by  making  him  a  member  of  the  Society.  He 
accepted  it,  as  it  did  not  entail  upon  him  any  serious  responsibility. 
He  (Mr.  Swan)  then  gave  a  most  interesting  demonstration  of  the 
development  of  dry  plates,  which  was  considered  very  satisfactory. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


(ftorrespRhenxe. 


LIGHTING  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  leader  in  to-day’s  issue  has  prompted  me  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  given  it  considerable  attention. 

The  exalted  sensitiveness  of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  as  compared  with 
anything  we  have  had  to  deal  with  hitherto,  has  called  forth  a  demand 
for  a  coloured  medium  which  shall  cut  off  every  ray  of  the  visual  spec¬ 
trum  except  the  deep  red,  this  being  the  only  safe  light  to  employ  in  the 
manipulation  of  rapid  gelatine  emulsion. 

Assuming,  then,  that  everybody  is  now  devoting  his  attention  to  gela- 
tine,  and  that  failure  may  occur  from  the  very  beginning  owing  to  the 
use  of  an  improper  light,  or  “filtering”  medium  through  which  that 
light  passes,  I  venture  to  occupy  a  little  of  your  valuable  space  by 
drawing  attention  to  an  article  I  have  just  introduced,  which  is  “  ruby 
flashed  on  yellow  glass.” 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  ruby  glass  of  commerce  is  made 
by  gathering  the  ruby  metal  first  on  the  pipe  and  then  encasing  the  ruby 
in  ordinary  greenish-white  window  glass  metal;  the  two  are  then  blown 
together,  whereby  the  ruby  becomes  distended  over  the  whole  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  cylinder,  aud  this  is  called  the  “  flashing.”  This 
“flashing”  is  usually  very  thin,  and  except  in  very  dark  pieces  can 
scarcely  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  when  the  glass  is  viewed  edgeways. 

My  own  experiments  in  the  preparation  of  gelatine  emulsions  and  the 
coating  and  development  of  plates,  together  with  the  often-repeated 
question  of  “  have  you  got  any  really  good  ruby  glass  ?”  induced  me  to 
give  considerable  attention  to  the  subject.  This  has  been  dealt  with 
very  ably  in  a  paper  read  before  the  “Parent”  Society,  by  Captain 
Abney,  last  March,  to  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer. 

Examined  by  the  direct-vision  spectroscope  different  makes  of  com¬ 
mercial  ruby  will  be  found  to  absorb  the  more  refrangible  rays  in  any¬ 
thing  but  a  regular  manner.  I  have  proved  it  over  and  over  again.  Two 
pieces  of  ruby — which  to  the  untrained  eye  appear  identical — will,  under 
the  spectroscope,  give  vastly  different  results.  One  may  transmit  the 
orange,  the  yellow,  and  a  lot  of  the  green,  whilst  the  other  may  transmit 
nothing  save  the  red.  I  am  sure  this  is  not  generally  known;  hence  it 
comes  that  what  appears  to  be  red  to  the  eye  is  not  really  so  by  analysis. 

A  word  of  caution  as  to  examinations  by  means  of  the  direct-vision 
spectroscope  may  be  in  season.  In  this  instrument  the  spectrum  is  so 
compact  as  to  leave  little  room  for  examining  the  red  end.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  spectroscope  giving  considerable  dispersion,  so  that  the 
space  between  A  and  C  or  D  may  alone  be  examined.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  several  authorities  that  the  direct-vision  spectroscope  is  not  reliable 
in  its  verdict  as  to  the  safety  of  coloured  media,  so  far  as  gelatine 
plates  are  concerned. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  invidious  on  my  part  to  revert  in  detail  to 
your  remarks  respecting  other  media,  such  as  paper,  silk,  muslin,  or 
varnished  glass.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  must  fade,  especially  in  day¬ 
light  ;  not  so  glass. 

The  particular  glass  to  which  I  here  draw  attention — namely,  ruby 
on  yellow — seems  to  fulfil  the  requisite  conditions,  one  thickness  in  an 
ordinary  dark-room  lantern  being  “  proof.”  If  selected  dark  it  stands 
the  spectroscope  perfectly  ;  if  light  it  transmits  a  narrow  band  of 
yellow  green,  which,  however,  is  completely  absorbed  when  two  such 
light  pieces  are  superposed. 

As  an  instance  of  the  different  diactinic  power  of  various  glasses  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  printed  a  full  transparency  at  a  few  inches’ 
distance  from  a  light-coloured  ruby  argand  chimney  in  two  minutes 
upon  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  ;  but  with  this  new  glass  an  exposure 
of  half-an-hour  will  not  produce  any  effect,  in  which  statement  you, 
gentlemen,  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out. 

The  great  importance  of  this  subject  is  my  excuse  for  troubling  you 
with  so  long  a  communication.  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  1  at 
present  employ  a  ruby  argand  burner  in  a  lantern  glazed  with  this 
“safe”  glass,  thus  making  the  light  doubly  secure. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

George  F.  Williams. 

180,  Bishopsgate-slreet  Without ,  E.C. ,  January  16,  1880. 

[The  question  of  paper  versus  glass  is  one  which  will  rest,  we 
think,  much  on  the  taste  or  convenience  of  individuals.  Certainly 
the  paper  so  strongly  recommended  by  many  would  appear  to  have 
an  advantage  over  ruby  glass,  inasmuch  as  from  its  lighter  colour  it 
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transmits  more  of  the  luminous  rays.  But  if  spectroscopic  exa¬ 
mination  be  of  any  value  as  a  test,  the  light  transmitted  by  even 
several  thicknesses  is  far  from  being  beyond  suspicion.  A  sample 
shown  to  us,  a  few  days  ago,  when  examined  under  four  thicknesses 
was  found  to  pass  nearly  the  whole  of  the  green  and  most  of  the 
yellow  rays.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety,  but  the  very 
deep,  smoky  ruby  glass  is  so  unpleasant  to  work  by  that  it  is 
shunned  as  much  as  possible.  Such  a  depth  of  colour  is,  however, 
unnecessary;  for  we  have  used,  for  some  months,  a  single  thickness 
of  the  glass  here  spoken  of  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  and  find  it 
perfectly  safe,  while  it  gives  plenty  of  light.  The  spectroscope  shows 
but  the  faintest  trace  of  green.  A  very  sensitive  plate  exposed 
under  a  negative  for  half-an-hour,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from 
the  lantern  (developing  distance),  gave  not  a  trace  of  an  image, 
the  source  of  light  being  a  bat’s-wing  burner. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  name  being  mentioned  in  this  week’s  issue  of  your 
Journal,  kindly  permit  me  to  mention  what  is  the  present  position  of 
the  matter  as  regards  the  most  reliable  light  for  a  developing  laboratory 
where  the  most  sensitive  dry  plates  are  in  use. 

Since  the  discussion  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  a 
new  paper  of  an  orange-red  colour  is  to  be  had  at  dealers  at  about  18d. 
a  quire.  This,  when  treated  as  I  will  describe,  gives  the  most  complete 
.security.  It  is  a  thin  but  strong  paper  (sample  herewith).  Get  an 
ounce  of  aurine  in  crystals  (Judson  and  Co.  send  it  for  twelve  stamps), 
and  make  a  deep-coloured  solution  in  methylated  spirit.  Lay  your 
paper  down  flat,  and  wash  it  each  side  with  this.  When  dry — which  it 
soon  is — rub  it  over  each  side  with  boiled  oil,  and  hang  up  to  dry  again. 
Sometimes  it  wants  a  second  coat.  Two  or 
three  days  are  required  for  drying.  I  have 
tried  adding  a  few  drops  of  Mr.  R.  W. 

Thomas’s  “liquid  ruby”  to  the  aurine,  and, 
as  I  think,  with  advantage  in  colour. 

This  paper,  when  dry,  is  hard  like  parch¬ 
ment  (sample  enclosed),  and  thoroughly  im¬ 
pervious  to  actinism.  It  is  better  than  any 
ruby  glass  I  ever  had,  having  just  the  proper 
red- brown  colour,  and  a  window  of  large 
dimensions  is  quite  safe. 

This  is  also  in  use  by  us  for  a  lantern,  of 
which  I  give  a  sketch.  It  is  eighteen  inches 
high  by  twelve  wide,  and  is  covered  with 
this  paper,  and  with  a  paraffine  lamp  inside 
(or  gas)  fills  a  room  with  brilliant  but 
thoroughly  non-actinic  light. 

It  is  surprising  how  difficult  to  dispel  is 
the  notion  that  very  rapid  plates  want  a  very 
dark  developing-room.  Quite  the  contrary, 
they  want  a  well-lighted  room  to  see  all 
your  appliances ;  and  with  the  paper  prepared  as  I  have  indicated 
no  fear  of  fog  need  be  entertained. — I  am,  yours,  &c,, 

Surbiton ,  January  17,  1880.  Samuel  Fry, 

— — 

“A  PROCESS  WANTED.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  article  A  Process  Wanted  I  beg  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  I  have  for  nearly  twelve  months  offered  to  the  profession 
an  albumenised  paper,  ready  sensitised,  and  of  extraordinary  keeping 
qualities,  together  with  an  amount  of  sensitiveness  that  up  to  the  present 
time  appears  almost  incredible,  though  a  trial  only  will  verify  the  fact. 

In  my  hands  the  paper  we  send  out  known  as  “  rapid  B”  will  produce 
a  fully  printed-out  proof  (on  an  albumenised  surface)  in  less  than  one 
hour  by  a  single  flame  shilling  paraffine  lamp,  four  or  five  inches  from 
the  flame. 

I  should  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  before,  but  being  a 
commercial  article  and  a  secret  process  I  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  cheap  publicity  which  might  arise.  As  you  may 
think  it  of  sufficient  interest  to  photographers  at  large  I  send  you  some 
for  trial.  Of  course  the  time  that  would  actually  take  to  print  out  must 
vary  according  to  the  flame  and  its  distance  ;  the  further  you  recede 
you  increase  the  exposure  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  approach  too  near  the  flame,  since  the 
drying  and  also  the  charring  actions  must  be  avoided.  Another  important 
point  is  that  the  prints  should  not  be  examined,  if  possible,  until  nearly 
done,  on  account  of  the  evaporation  of  the  little  moisture  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  vigour. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  blue  tone  of  the  image,  for  if  the  exposure  be 
carried  out  and  the  negative  have  been  no  hotter  than  the  hands 
will  bear,  it  will  take  the  healthy  tone  that  a  print  should  have. 

The  toning  is  very  easy  and  requires  a  little  salt  in  the  moistening 
water,  so  as  to  give  a  better  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  action  of  the 
gold  bath.  -  From  a  thin  negative  I  have  printed  out  in  thirty  minutes, 


and  my  first  of  all  in  about  forty  minutes  ;  but  in  the  best  sunlight  in 
ten  seconds.  I  find  gaslight  just  as  successful. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  send  a  supply  of  rapid  papers  for  you  to  test,  or 
any  scientific  gentleman  who  may  be  desirous  of  testing  the  artificial 
light  printers.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  the  work¬ 
ing  qualities. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  B.  Rangel. 

January  20,  1880. 


A  SUGGESTION, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  has  occurred  to  me  quite  possible  and  very  easy  to 
photograph  the  transformation  scenes  of  our  London  theatres  with  rapid 
dry  plates.  I  will  give  my  idea  of  the  way  it  could  be  managed,  trust¬ 
ing  it  may  prove  of  service  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  managers  of  theatres.  The  time  for  exposing  would  be 
just  before  the  curtain  falls. 

My  suggestion  is  to  employ  some  of  the  Luxograph  Co.’s  actinic  com¬ 
pound  burnt  w’ith  the  coloured  fires  used  on  the  stage,  and  with  a  quick 
lens,  which  need  not  be  a  wide-angle,  nor  much  stopped  down.  I  would 
use  a  good  portrait  lens  for  10  x  8  or  12  x  10  sizes  of  plates.  Several 
cameras  might  be  used  at  the  same  time,  with  slightly  different  expo¬ 
sures,  and,  as  the  trial  could  be  repeated  every  evening,  success,  I  feel 
sure,  would  ultimately  follow. 

I  have  had  experience  enough  to  know  what  the  Luxograph  Co.’s 
actinic  compound  will  do  in  a  large  hall  without  the  aid  of  the  coloured 
fires  used  in  these  scenes.  The  body  of  the  theatre  being  always 
darkened  at  this  time  is  a  great  point  in  favour  of  its  success.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  assist  anyone  wishing  to  give  this  a  trial. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  Geo.  Tuohy, 

Richmond,  S.  W.,  January  20,  1880. 

- - - ^ 

HtxsiellaufH. 

Home-Made  Trays. — Put  together,  in  the  same  way  you  would  a 
picture  frame,  strips  of  board  bevelled  to  an  edge,  and  the  depth  you 
wish  your  tray  ;  tack  on,  for  the  bottom,  some  picture  backing.  Cover 
the  inside  of  the  dish  with  a  coating  of  glue;  have  ready  some  white 
marble  cloth  the  size  of  your  dish  (the  cloth  you  can  get  at  any  dry 
goods  store  for  thirty  cents,  for  a  yard  and  a-quarter  width),  lay 
this  cloth  on  the  glued  surface,  and  rub  down  smooth.  Tack  the  cloth 
round  the  outer  edge  of  the  tray,  and  you  have  one  of  the  lightest 
and  most  convenient  dishes  you  ever  saw.  I  have  had  three  of  these 
dishes  in  use  for  a  long  time,  and  prefer  them  to  porcelain.  Should  the 
enamel  on  the  cloth  ever  crack,  a  coating  of  shellac  varnish  will  make 
it  all  right  again. — M.  Van  Aken,  in  Prac.  Phot. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  and  the  Edison  Electric  Light. — The  following 
letter,  written  by  Mr.  Garrett  J.  Barry,  of  Commerce-court,  Liverpool, 
appeared  in  the  Liverjjool  Courier  of  the  14th  inst.,  and  we  gladly  give 
the  “reclamation”  a  place  in  our  columns  : — “ Electric  Lighting. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  last  evening,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Stearn  read  a  paper  in  explanation  of  Swan’s  patent  electric  lamp, 
which  he  exhibited.  For  the  original  invention  of  this  lamp  be  claimed 
the  priority  of  application,  although  Mr.  Edison  had  patented  a  some¬ 
what  invention  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  was  registered. 
Having  known  of  Mr.  Swan’s  system  of  lighting  by  means  of  in¬ 
candescent  carbon  in  vacuo  quite  a  year  ago,  and  having  had  frequent 
and  continued  opportunities  of  seeing  the  application  and  assisting 
Mr.  Stearn  in  testing  and  improving  it  since  last  August,  I  desire  to 
record  my  testimony  in  favour  of  the  claim  set  up  by  Mr.  Stearn  for 
the  priority  of  Mr.  Swan’s  invention.  I  was  amused  some  days  since  at 
seeing  a  description  of  Mr.  Edison’s  lamp,  claiming  for  Mr,  Edison  that 
he  had  actually  succeeded,  by  means  of  apparatus  invented  by  himself, 
in  obtaining  a  vacuum  of  a  millionth  of  an  atmosphere.  Surely  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Crookes  and  others  are  sufficiently  well  known  to 
the  scientific  world  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  that  they  succeeded 
years  ago  in  obtaining  vacua  of  the  twenty-millionth  of  an  atmosphere 
by  means  of  the  Sprengel  pump,  an  improvement  upon  which  is  adopted 
in  obtaining  the  vacua  in  Mr.  Swan’s  patented  lamp.” 

Murder  and  Photography. — Adopting  a  remarkable  procedure  not 
unknown  in  the  records  of  crime,  the  Manchester  police  authorities 
have  had  a  photograph  taken  of  the  eyes  of  the  girl  Roberts,  who  was 
murdered  lately  at  Harpurhey,  with  the  object  of  submitting  it  to 
examination  by  the  microscope,  and  so  ascertaining  whether  the  eyes 
retain  any  impression  of  the  murderer.  It  has  since  been  stated  that 
this  photograph  has  not  yet  been  finished,  but  it  was  feared  it  would 
prove  of  little  value.  Dr.  A.  Emrys-Jor.es,  honorary  surgeon  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Hospital,  writes  as  follows  on  the  subject : — “The 
theory  expi’essed  in  this  morning’s  paper  is  quite  erroneous.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  form  any  judgment  from  a  photograph  so  taken.  The 
mistake  must  have  arisen  from  confusion  with  the  results  of  some 
wonderful  experiments  by  Professor  Khiiue,  of  Heidelberg,  on  the  visual 
purple  and  photo-chemical  changes  in  the  retime  of  rabbits.  He  has 
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proved  that  light  acts  on  the  retinae — that  is,  the  nervous  layer  on  the 
back  part  of  the  eye — as  it  does  upon  the  photographic  plate  in  the 
camera.  He  mentions  many  cases  where  he  has  succeeded  in  getting 
imperfect  impressions,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  optograms,  on  the  retinae  of 
rabbits.  In  one  case  the  rows  of  windows  of  a  house  could  be  clearly 
seen  ;  in  another  one  he  traced  the  clear  outlines  of  a  man’s  head,  the 
limits  of  the  hair,  the  beard,  and  the  shirt  collar.  Were  Sarah  Jane 
Roberts’s  eye  immediately  removed  after  the  murder,  and  subjected  to 
careful  examination,  I  think  it  possible  that  oue  might  trace  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  murderer,  or  the  weapon  used  in  the  murder,  on  this  visual 
purple.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been  tried,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  of  what  assistance  it  might  be.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  optography  will  yet  be  brought  to  a  much  more  perfect  state.” 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

Wanted,  rustic  or  other  accessories  in  exchange  for  best  dissolving  effects  and 
other  slides.— Address,  Smalley,  Dock-street,  Fleetwood. 

A  Dallmeyer’s  patent  No.  5  wide-angle  view  lens,  good  as  new,  only  been  used 
three  times,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  whole-plate  tourist’s  set,  or  offers. — 
Address,  B.  W.,  106,  Gilesgate,  Durham. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  last  ten  years  will  be 
exchanged  for  any  of  J.  D.  Harding’s  or  other  works  on  art,  or  open  toother 
offers. — Address,  G.  Smith,  The  Castle  Hill,  Dudley. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Notice. — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

Geo.  H.  Tuohy. — Received.  In  our  next. 

A.  S.  Elgood. — Received.  Thanks.  In  our  next. 

A.  Marsingall. — We  shall  reply  to  you  privately. 

Nworb. — So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  not  the  slightest  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment. 

Der  Freischutz. — The  price  is  between  two  and  three  shillings  per  pound, 
retail. 

John  Beringer. — Your  best  plan  will  be  to  advertise  what  you  wish  to  dispose 
of  in  our  advertising  columns.  You  will  then  probably  meet  with  a  purchaser. 

Eugene  Yiart. — The  nearest  approach  to  “absolute  instantaneity  ”  in  por¬ 
trait  exposures  will  be  obtained  with  gelatine  plates,  which  may  be  obtained 
commercially,  and  many  formula}  for  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  two 
volumes  of  the  Journal  and  the  corresponding  Almanacs. 

W.  P.  Robinson. — Any  good,  hard  spirit  varnish  will  answer  the  purpose. 
There  are  several  good  ones  to  be  found  in  commerce.  Or  you  will  find 
several  formulae  for  making  them  for  yourself  in  our  Almanac  for  the 
current  year. 

G.  H.  (Chelsea). — We  shall  be  pleased  to  advise  you  if  possible;  but  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  your  failures  is  not  sufficiently  full  to  enable  us  to  do  so  yet.  If  you 
Bhould  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  office  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
personally  on  the  matter. 

P.  C.  Stortz.— Your  letter  is  quite  inadmissible  in  our  columns,  the  matter 
being  one  of  which  wo  know  nothing,  and  which  possesses  no  interest  for  our 
readers.  If  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  in  connection  with  a  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  this  is  not  the  place  to  ventilate  it. 

B.  B.  B. — We  prefer  Faber’s  pencils  for  the  purpose.  You  will  find  those 
marked  “  H.H.”  “  H.H  H  ”  and  “  H  B.”  the  most  useful  for  your  purpose. 
Those  you  have  been  trying  are  far  too  soft  for  the  purpose ;  hence  the  patchy 
appearance  of  which  you  complain. 

Rapid. — With  the  studio  you  propose  building  and  the  uninterrupted  light  you 
say  you  will  obtain  we  have  little  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  secure  large 
portraits  on  gelatine  plates  with  a  rapid  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  lens,  and 
that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  exposure— certainly  in  less  time  than  with 
a  large  portrait  combination  stopped  down  and  the  collodion  process. 

Novice.— 1.  If  you  immerse  the  plate  in  methylated  spirit  for  a  few  minutes 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  gelatine  running  off  when  it  is  dried  in  a  warm  room. 
— 2.  The  negative  is  much  over-exposed  ;  half  the  time  you  gave  would  have 
been  amply  sufficient. — 3.  Try  the  addition  of  a  little — say  one-fourth — of 
Coignet’s  gold  label  gelatine  in  place  of  a  like  quantity  of  what  you  are  now 
using. 


K.  and  S. — There  is  no  occasion  to  dissolve  the  paraffine  at  all.  Simply  make 
the  woodwork  warm,  and  melt  the  paraffine  in  a  water  bath  and  pour  it  in 
the  vessel  to  be  coated,  allowing  it  to  run  evenly  over.  You  may  equalise 
the  coating  if  you  like  with  a  hot  soldering  iron  if  it  be  not  even. 

Prometheus.— You  had  better  make  the  actual  experiment  if  you  wish  to  be 
very  particular ;  for  the  commercial  samples  vary  so  much  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  different  statements  made.  If  you  make  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  over-night  it  will  have  deposited  its 
excess  by  morning. 

W.  Griffiths. — The  transparencies  will  not  require  toning  if  you  develops 
with  the  ferrous  oxalate,  which  is  for  this  purpose  the  best  developer  you  can 
employ.  Our  Almanac  was  published  as  advertised;  if  your  newsagent 
cannot  supply  you  send  fifteenpence  in  stamps  to  the  Publisher,  who  will 
send  it  to  you  by  post. 

F.R  G.S. — For  general  purposes,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  take  slow  plates,  with  a  few  “  instantaneous  ”  ones  for  special 
effects.  By  “  slow”  plates  we  do  not  mean  to  advise  you  to  return  to  the 
days  of  half-hour  exposures  in  sunlight,  but  to  use  a  plate  of  about  the  same 
rapidity  as  wet  collodion. 

F.  M.  Sutcliffe. — Plaster  of  Paris  will  take  as  fine  an  impression  as  anything 
you  can  require;  that  is,  if  you  employ  the  proper  kind  for  the  purpose. 
Ordinary  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  oil  shops  is  quite  unsuitable  for  casts  of 
fine  work,  as  it  is  far  too  coarse.  There  is  a  kind  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  but  its  price  is  much  higher  than  the  other,  although  not  dear. 
You  may  render  the  gelatine  insoluble  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solution 
of  chrome  alum. 

L.  M.  Miller. — Your  gelatine  is  evidently  an  unsuitable  sample.  Coating 
the  plates  cold  would  not  produce  the  result — that,  in  fact,  is  the  method  we 
invariably  adopt.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  complete  article  on  the  subject. 
Your  developer  would  be  improved  by  using  saturated  solutions  of  both  the 
salts,  which  would  give  a  mixture  of  definite  strength  and  greater  energy 
than  yours.  It  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  respective  proportions  of 
the  solutious  required  to  form  a  clear  solution — pnbably  three  to  four  parts 
of  the  potash  salt  to  one  of  iron.  The  Journals  will  be  sent. 

Received. — W.  H.  W.  In  our  next. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor. — We  extract  the  following  from  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  (New  York)  : — “With  a  view  to  imparting  more  variety  to 
the  Photographic  Times,  we  have  arranged  with  a  gentleman  now  residing 
in  New  York,  who  has  for  many  years  been  chief  editor  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  (we  allude  to  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor),  to  favour 
us  with  occasional  articles  of  a  somewhat  editorial  character  during  the 
year  upon  which  we  have  now  entered.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Taylor’s  communications  will  be  received  with  the  same  interest  in 
America  as  they  have  always  been  in  Europe.” 

Society  of  Arts. — The  Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  formed  in 
1874,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  practical  chemistry 
and  its  application  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  has  been  this  year  en¬ 
larged  in  its  scope  that  it  may  include  application  of  physics  as  well  as 
of  chemistry.  At  the  first  of  the  six  meetings  of  the  present  year,  which 
took  place  last  evening,  the  subject  of  the  paper  read  was  The  Teaching 
of  Technical  Physics,  by  John  Perry,  late  Professor  of  Engineering, 
Japan.  At  the  subsequent  five  meetings  the  following  papers  will  be 
read  : — February  12,  Gas  Furnaces  and  Kilns  for  Burning  Pottery,  by 
Herbert  Guthrie,  C.E.  ;  March  11,  The  Noxious  Gases  Bill,  by  E.  K. 
Muspratt,  F.C.S.  ;  April  8,  On  Recent  Improvements  in  Benzine  Colours, 
by  R.  J.  Friswell,  F.C.S.  ;  April  22,  On  Some  Recent  Advances  in  the 
Science  of  Photography,  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  ;  May  13,  On 
Some  Physical  Applications  of  Light,  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Adams,  F.R.S. 
The  meetings  are  on  Thursday  evenings,  at  8  o’clock,  and  the  days  have 
been  selected  so  that  they  do  not  clash  with  those  on  which  the  meetings 
of  the  Chemical  Society  are  held. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  the  two  iVeeks  ending  January  21,  1879. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ALCOHOL  IN  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

Though  it  is  some  years  since  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion  was  first  recommended,  and  the  practice  is  now 
very  general,  there  appears  to  be  a  doubt  or  misapprehension  in 
some  quarters  as  to  what  part  alcohol  plays  and  whether  its  use 
is  really  beneficial,  some  operators  declaring  they  would  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it  if  possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  alcohol  can  be  dispensed  with,  and 
equally  good  results  obtained  without  it,  the  emulsion  is  freed  from 
one  of  its  minor  complications.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  use  of 
alcohol  mitigate  some  of  the  troubles  connected  with  gelatine  it  is 
worth  while  considering  the  pros  and  cons  of  its  application  to  the 
process;  and  in  entering  into  such  consideration  it  is  necessary  to 
take  note  of  its  action  not  only  upon  the  gelatine  itself,  but  the 
effect  it  produces  upon  gelatine  carrying  silver  bromide  in  suspension. 

The  first  mention  of  alcohol  in  connection  with  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion  was  made  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  (signing  himself 
“Ostendo  non  Ostento”),  in  1873,  and  in  this  case  it  was  employed 
in  the  preliminary  stage — that  is  to  say,  before  the  emulsion  was 
washed.  The  special  claim  made  for  it  in  this  connection  was  the 
production  of  a  finer  deposit  of  silver  bromide.  The  action  of 
alcohol  upon  gelatine  per  se  is  that  of  a  precipitant;  gelatine  in 
solution  treated  with  excess  of  alcohol  is  thrown  down  in  an  india- 
rubber-like  mass  by  abstraction  of  the  water  holding  it  in  solution. 
It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol 
to  an  emulsion  in  which  the  silver  bromide  has  been  already  formed 
may  act  upon  the  gelatine — not  to  the  extent  of  precipitation,  but 
by  partially  abstracting  the  water  bringing  the  gelatine  into  a  closer 
molecular  state,  and  thus  the  confined  particles  of  silver  bromide  are, 
as  it  were,  squeezed  into  a  finer  condition.  This,  however,  is  merely 
suppositious,  for  the  U3e  of  alcohol  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  the 
emulsion  has  not  been  sufficiently  extended  to  have  proved  the 
correctness  of  the  claim  made  in  this  direction. 

The  next  mention  of  alcohol  was  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  who  pro¬ 
posed  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  emulsion  for  a  lengthened 
period,  further  advantages  being  claimed  for  it  in  the  increased 
rapidity  with  which  plates  so  treated  would  set  and  dry.  If  we  add 
to  these  benefits  the  additional  one  of  the  improvement  in  the  flowing 
of  the  emulsion  over  the  plate  we  have  enumerated  the  principal 
objects  for  which  alcohol  is  employed  at  the  present  time. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  conferred  by  alcohol  these  are 
undoubted.  We  have  at  present  samples  of  emulsion  made  during 
last  July  and  August  which,  so  far  as  decomposition  of  the  gelatine 
is  concerned,  preserve  their  pristine  solidity  and  show  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  becoming  soft  or  liquid.  The  quantity  or  proportion 
of  alcohol  employed  in  the  form  of  methylated  spirit  was  about  ten 
per. cent.  But  here  an  element  comes  in  which  may  materially  alter 
the  extent  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  namely,  the 
character  of  the  gelatine  itself,  some  samples  allowing  the  use  of  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  spirit  than  others.  We  shall  leave  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  question  to  a  later  portion  of  our  article. 

Next,  as  regards  the  setting  and  drying  of  the  emulsion :  the  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  must  obviously  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  used,  the  greater  volatility  of  the  latter  being  the  element 


which  produces  the  result.  Here,  again,  the  benefit  likely  to  be 
secured  is  limited  by  the  power  of  the  gelatine  to  bear  the  addition  of 
alcohol  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  same  may  also  be  said  in 
connection  with  the  increased  fluent  qualities  of  emulsion  containing 
alcohol.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  fluency  is  improved  ;  but  when 
that  point  is  passed  other  difficulties  crop  up  which  more  than 
counterbalance  the  advantage  otherwise  reaped. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  conditions  that  conduce  to  vary  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  alcohol  which  may  be  used  with  different  sorts  of  gelatine. 
At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  most  soluble  gelatines  would 
require  a  larger  proportion  of  alcohol  to  precipitate  them  from 
aqueous  solution  than  harder  and  comparatively  insoluble  kinds. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  but  rather  the  opposite.  The  fact  is 
that  temperature  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  result.  If  we  add 
to  an  emulsion  made  (say)  from  soft  gelatine  a  quaniity  of  alcohol  in 
excess  of  what  it  will  successfully  bear,  we  shall  find  that,  though  it 
may  form  a  homogeneous  emulsion  at  a  certain  temperature,  as  the 
latter  is  lowered  it  commences  to  agglutinate  into  clots  and  lumps 
that  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained 
before  the  setting  point  is  reached;  and  if  the  excess  be  very  con¬ 
siderable  the  alcohol,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  water,  will 
separate  entirely  from  the  gelatine,  which  will  settle  down  in  a  semi¬ 
solid  but  not  homogeneous  mass. 

If  a  plate  be  coated  with  such  an  emulsion,  what  is  the  result? 
In  the  first  place,  though  the  mixture  flows  easily  over  the  glass 
when  poured  on  (quite  as  readily  as  collodion,  in  fact),  when  the 
excess  is  returned  to  the  filter  the  film  of  liquid  upon  the  levelled 
plate  runs  about  in  an  uneven  manner  under  the  influence  of  the 
quickly-evaporating  alcohol,  and  presents  the  same  appearance  as  a 
wet  plate  withdrawn  from  the  bath  too  soon.  The  film,  however, 
eventually  levels  itself;  but  upon  drying,  if  the  case  be  a  bad  one — 
that  is,  if  a  very  large  excess  of  alcohol  for  the  sample  of  gelatine 
have  been  used — it  presents  a  peculiar,  wavy  appearance,  noticeable 
chiefly  on  the  surface,  but  also  sufficiently  by  transmitted  light  to 
interfere  with  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative. 

If  we  substitute  a  harder  sample  of  gelatine — one  which  will  bear 
a  higher  temperature — we  shall  find  these  difficulties  disappear;  or, 
at  least,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  far  larger  proportion  of  alcohol 
to  produce  them.  Possibly  many  of  our  correspondents  who  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  using  alcohol  in  the  proportions  given  in 
published  formulas,  will  find  a  solution  of  their  trouble  in  studying 
the  character  of  the  gelatine  they  employ  and  arranging  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  to  suit  it. 

- .»« - 

RIPENESS  IN  CARBON  TISSUE. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  all  practical  workers  that  a  certain 
amount  of  insolubility  in  carbon  tissue  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  working  conditions.  Although  we  have  used  the  term  “in¬ 
solubility  ”  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  said  “  ripeness,”  as  that  is  the 
name  by  which  this  condition  is  now  generally  designated,  as  the  one 
condition  really  differs  from  the  other  only  in  name. 

At  one  era  of  the  carbon  process— that  is,  when  it  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy — it  was  supposed  that  the  tissue  could  not  be  too  soluble ; 
hence  arose  the  complaint  that  was  so  frequently  heard  at  the  time. 
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namely,  that  carbon  prints  were  deficient  in  half-tone.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  when  the  process  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  was  first  in¬ 
troduced — that  of  developing  on  zinc  plates,  the  picture  being  secured 
by  atmospheric  pressure  only — as  the  defect  appeared  to  be  more 
prevalent  when  the  prints  were  treated  in  that  manner  than  they 
were  when  manipulated  according  to  the  process  of  Swan,  in  which 
they  were  cemented  by  india-rubber  to  the  support  for  development. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  idea  of  extreme  solubility  being  an  ac¬ 
quisition  arose  from  the  proueness  with  which  tissue  becomes  in¬ 
soluble  under  certain  conditions  of  drying,  such  as  length  of  time 
occupied,  temperature,  noxious  vapours,  &c. — matters  then  but  im¬ 
perfectly  understood.  Therefore,  in  all  the  early  treatises  on  the 
subject  quick  drying  was  insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  success, 
so  as  to  guard  against  the  evil  of  total  insolubility. 

Seeing  now  that  a  certain  amount  of  ripeness  is  desirable,  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  much  is  necessary,  and  how  is  the  proper 
amount  to  be  gauged.  Some  operators  will  say  that  the  tissue  need 
only  be  kept  for  a  day  to  acquire  the  proper  state,  while  others  find 
it  necessary  to  keep  it  at  least  a  week  before  it  arrives  at  the  proper 
stage  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  Both  may  be  correct  in  their  opinions, 
as  so  much  depends  on  the  tissue  itself  as  well  as  the  conditions 
under  which  it  has  been  sensitised  and  dried,  and  also  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  stored  afterwards. 

We  are  led  to  this  subject  from  having  received  several  commu¬ 
nications  during  the  late  cold  weather  complaining  of  the  lights 
washing  out  of  the  prints  during  development  and  other  troubles, 
such  as  arise  from  excess  of  solubility  in  the  tissue,  although  our  cor¬ 
respondents  did  not  suspect  that  this  was  the  root  of  the  evil,  inasmuch 
as  the  tissue  had  been  treated  as  heretofore  and  kept  the  usual  time 
before  use.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  cause. 

Dr.  Eder  and  others  have  pointed  out  the  effect  of  heat  and 
moisture  in  bringing  about  decomposition  or  insolubility  in  all 
gelatinous  compounds  in  combination  with  the  salts  of  chromium. 
Now,  during  the  past  few  weeks  the  atmosphere  has  been  remarkably 
dry  and  the  temperature  exceedingly  low,  consequently  these  two 
exciting  agents  have  been  absent,  and,  therefore,  the  tissue  has  not 
become  ripe  in  the  same  time  as  usual.  In  some  cases  thrice  the 
time  of  keeping  has  failed  to  produce  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness, 
especially  if  it  had  been  quickly  dried  and  afterwards  stored  in  a 
very  cold  place.  Tissue  made  very  dry  and  kept  cold  can  be 
retained  for  several  months  in  a  perfectly  soluble  condition,  therefore 
it  stands  to  reason  that  it  will  take  very  much  longer  time  to  become 
ripe  and  fit  for  use  in  cold  than  in  hot  weather. 

It  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  sensitive  carbon  tissue  is 
made  the  more  rapidly  it  will  become  insoluble;  consequently  at  this 
season  it  will  be  found  a  great  advantage  to  sensitise  on  a 
much  stronger  bath  than  would  be  admissible  during  hotter  weather. 
The  strength  may  well  be  increased  one-fourth,  or  even  more,  with 
advantage;  as  then  the  tissue  will  be  more  sensitive  to  light  (no 
mean  advantage  during  dull  weather),  will  ripen  quicker,  and,  at  the 
Bame  time,  will  not  be  open  to  the  evils  pertaining  to  the  use  of  a 
strong  bath  in  summer. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  tissue  be  not  allowed  to  become  too 
dry,  to  which  it  is  very  prone  during  frosty  weather ;  as  then  not 
only  is  it  difficult  to  manipulate  without  cracking,  but  it  will 
also  prove  very  insensitive,  and  have  a  tendency  to  produce  hard 
pictures  unless  it  be  kept  an  unduly  long  time.  Tissue  when  stored, 
even  in  an  air-tight  case,  will  be  found  to  ripen  much  more  rapidly 
when  it  is  kept  in  a  warm  temperature  than  in  a  cold  one;  therefore 
at  this  season  it  should  be  stored  in  a  warm  room  until  it  is  ripe 
enough,  and  then  removed  to  a  cold  one.  It  will  now  be  found  that 
its  condition  will  remain  unchanged  for  a  considerable  period,  as 
the  decomposition  is  materially  retarded  with  the  depression  of 
temperature. 

It  is  not  always  practicable  to  prolong  the  drying  when  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  in  an  abnormally  dry  condition,  consequently  other  means 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  A  strong 
bath  and  longer  keeping,  especially  in  a  warm  temperature,  are  the 
most  efficacious  remedies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  easy  of  application. 
Artificial  means  of  inducing  insolubility  can  be  resorted  to,  such  as 


exposing  the  tissue  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  warm  and  damp  room 
before  it  is  stored.  This  may  in  some  cases  prove  useful  if  the 
tissue  be  required  for  immediate  use,  or  if  it  has  been  allowed  to 
become  too  much  desiccated  and  brittle  in  drying  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended  except  in  extreme  cases,  as  the  action  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  unless  very  pure,  is  liable  to  produce  an  insoluble  film  on  the 
surface  sufficient  to  tint  or  degrade  the  lights  of  the  picture  when 
developed.  Whereas,  if  it  be  produced  by  keeping  away  from  the 
action  of  the  air,  the  insolubility  proceeds  more  evenly  throughout 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  coating,  yet  leaving  the  outer  surface 
sufficiently  tough  to  retain  the  delicate  half-tints.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  element  of  uncertainty  introduced, 
the  system  is  to  be  deprecated,  except  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
experienced  printers. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  seeing  that  a  certain  amount  of  insolu¬ 
bility  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results — and  at  certain  seasons 
and  under  certain  conditions  there  is  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  it — why 
can  it  not  be  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tissue  itself? 
Doubtless  it  could,  either  by  the  use  of  a  more  insoluble  kind  of  gela¬ 
tine  or  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  various  substances  that  tend  to 
produce  insolubility  in  gelatine;  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
judicious  on  the  part  of  the  makers  to  do  so,  as  then,  should  it  be 
unduly  long  in  drying  or  from  bad  light  or  other  causes  it  could  not 
be  used  up  quickly,  it  would  become  worthless,  and  thereby  entail 
considerable  waste.  We  think  the  various  makers  exercise  a  wise 
discretion  in  imparting  to  it  the  amount  of  solubility  they  do,  as  most 
of  the  tissues  now  in  the  market  will  bear  a  somewhat  prolonged 
drying  without  injury;  while,  if  more  quickly  dried,  they  would 
acquire  the  necessary  ripeness  for  use  by  keeping.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favour  of  the  present 
make  of  tissue. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SINKS  AND  TROUGHS. 

We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  number  of 
troughs  of  various  kinds — as  used  in  the  dark  room  and  the  printing 
department  of  the  photographer — which  have  experienced  the  actual 
wear  and  tear  of  constant  usage,  and  it  has  been  interesting  to  note 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  action  of 
the  various  influences,  chemical  and  mechanical,  they  must  naturally 
have  been  subjected  to  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  favourite  materials  have  been  lead  and  slate,  either  of  which  has 
special  advantages  to  recommend  it  and  special  defects  to  cause  its 
condemnation.  In  the  dark  room  the  use  of  slate  has  more  points  in 
its  favour  than  lead,  its  great  fault — whether  inherent  in  the  material 
and  its  construction  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state — being  its 
liability  to  leakage;  and  as  this  might  entail  serious  consequences 
to  underlying  rooms  and  their  contents,  it  becomes  a  factor  of  im¬ 
portance  in  forming  a  decision  as  to  the  material  to  be  chosen  in 
fitting  up  a  dark  room. 

Another  of  the  troubles  of  a  practical  nature  that  further  make  slate 
washing  troughs  objectionable  is  their  continued  liability  to  cause 
accidents  from  breakage — a  finished  negative  slips  off  the  holder 
and  is  smashed  to  fragments,  or  a  measure  glass  is  upset,  and  is 
at  once  hors  cle  combat.  These  and  other  similar  casualties  being 
exceedingly  likely  to  occur  during  the  press  of  work,  considerable 
weight  would  naturally  be  given  to  the  claims  of  a  material  free 
from  the  likelihood  of  danger  in  this  respect. 

Such  a  material  is  lead,  and  for  general  convenience  it  is 
incontestable  that  a  new,  lead-lined  wooden  trough  is  superior  to 
most  articles  of  the  kind  that  are  seen  in  a  photographer’s  work¬ 
room.  But,  after  a  while,  another  tale  has  to  be  told.  The  once 
smooth  and  even  surface  of  the  flattened  lead,  whose  pliability  is  so 
great  that  it  can  be  made  as  even  as  a  marble  slab,  becomes  rough 
and  uneven  and  pitted  with  marks  and  indentations.  It  can  no 
longer  be  squeegeed  out  to  perfect  cleanliness,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lead,  that  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  would  be 
capable  of  withstanding  the  action  even  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in 
a  photographer’s  dark  room  flakes  and  pits  till  in  the  end  it  becomes 
pierced  with  holes,  and  all,  or  nearly  so,  through  the  agency  of  so 
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simple  and  harmless  a  chemical  as  acetic  acid.  The  exposed  lead¬ 
piping  connections,  more  particularly  immediately  in  proximity  to 
the  portion  of  the  sink  where  the  iron  developer  is  used,  will  also  be 
found  to  scale  and  flake  away ;  but  from  their  great  thickness  they  are 
practically  invulnerable,  and  they  can,  further,  be  painted  or 
varnished  over  if  necessary.  Of  course  by  covering  the  trough  with 
a  very  heavy  quality  of  sheet  lead  the  evil  is,  in  effect,  done  away 
with,  as  the  erosion  of  the  lead  is,  after  all,  but  slow ;  but  as  there  are 
few  who  would  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  troughs  so  strongly  con¬ 
structed  they  need  not  be  discussed. 

The  zinc-lined  troughs  we  saw  were  confined  to  printing  and  car¬ 
bon  work,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  quite  out  of  question  for 
use  in  the  dark  room,  where  the  acid  solutions  employed  would  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  render  them  quite  useless.  If  one  were 
employed  solely  for  washings  from  hypo,  and  other  solutions  exer¬ 
cising  no  solvent  action  upon  the  zinc  it  might  answer ;  but  it 
could  not  be  recommended  even  for  that  purpose,  as  a  laboratory 
experience  proves  that  subordinate  employes  who  would  have  charge 
of  such  work  would  not  confine  it  to  its  special  use,  and  as  it  is 
so  very  easily  acted  upon  there  would  be  no  wear  in  it. 

Even  in  the  printing  departments  the  troughs  of  this  material  that 
we  examined  had  not  done  good  service.  We  noted  they  had 
been  repaired  and  patched,  and  this,  we  understand,  was  before  they 
had  been  in  use  more  than  two  or  three  years.  Some  of  this  was 
accounted  for  by  the  explanation  that  the  plate-cleaning  employes  were 
in  the  habit,  if  not  looked  after,  of  throwing  their  acid  washings 
down  the  zinc  sink  instead  of  through  the  proper  channel.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  zinc  could  be  painted  and  so  have  its  surface  rendered 
impervious  to  acid;  but  this  would  be  such  a  piece  of  patchwork 
that  it  is  not  likely  any  one  would  adopt  it. 

Our  predilection  on  the  score  of  economy,  freedom  from  breakage 
risks,  and  general  usefulness  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  wooden 
troughs.  We  have  seen  them  in  all  sizes — from  eight  or  nine  feet  to 
three  feet  long;  they  have  stood  the  test  of  years  of  service  before 
giving  way;  and  a  little  caulking  of  the  joints  rendered  them  equal 
to  new. 

They  had  been  constructed  originally  with  joints  filled  in  with  white 
lead,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  workmanship  was  not  as  good  as  it 
should  have  been  the  owner  of  the  troughs  held  the  opinion  that  they 
would  have  been  as  good  after  half-a-dozen  years  of  service  as  when 
new.  As  it  was,  the  lead  had  not  been  evenly  laid  in  the  joints,  and 
eventually  a  very  slight  leak  started.  To  preserve  the  work  from  the 
action  of  the  water  the  trough  had  been  well  coated  inside  and  out 
with  several  coats  of  Brunswick  black,  which,  as  a  protective  agent, 
is  almost  unequalled  ;  it  is  so  tenacious  and  enduring,  and  not  liable 
to  blister  or  chip  after  long  alternate  wetting  and  drying.  It  mate¬ 
rially  assists  in  making  an  efficient  and  workmanlike  job  to  lay  on  the 
first  coating  with  a  diluted  solution  of  about  equal  parts  of  Brunswick 
black  and  turpentine. 

It  must  be  particularly  noted  that  Brunswick,  and  not  Japan, 
black  should  be  used,  as,  though  they  are  both  in  their  essential  quality 
solutions  of  asphalte  in  turpentine,  there  are  added  to  them  other 
materials  that  give  a  distinctive  character — the  Japan  black,  for 
instance,  taking  very  much  longer  time  to  dry  than  the  Brunswick 
black. 

As  so  many  photographers  have  to  look  to  economy  in  the 
purchase  of  all  materials  and  utensils  they  may  need,  we  cannot  but 
say,  looking  at  the  experiences  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  a 
moral  from,  that  well-made  wooden  troughs  with  white  lead  joints, 
and  the  whole  well  covered  with  Brunswick  black,  form  as  efficient, 
cheap,  and  useful  a  form  of  trough  or  sink  as  most  photographers 
are  likely  to  require. 


Ruby  glass  versus  orange  paper  seems  to  be  the  question  which 
is  just  now  exercising  the  minds  of  gelatino-bromide  workers.  Some 
hold  that  ruby  glass  of  the  deepest  colour  and  in  a  plurality  of 
thicknesses  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  secure  success  with 
our  present  rapid  plates.  Others,  again,  allege  that  orange-coloured 
paper  rendered  translucent  by  the  application  of  oil,  and  used  in  two, 
three,  or  four  thicknesses,  answers  every  purpose  in  stopping  actinic 


light,  while  it  passes  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  harmless  luminous 
rays  and  thus  gives  a  more  comfortable  light  to  work  by.  Either 
side  may  be  correct  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  matter  is  treated,  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  coloured 
medium  is  to  be  employed;  but  if  we  consider  that  a  rapid  gelatine 
plate  is  sensitive  to  the  rays  of  lowest  refrangibility,  one  would  imagine 
that  those  media  which  absorb  or  cut  off  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  green  and  yellow  rays  would  be  the  safer  to  use.  We  have 
examined  many  samples  of  paper  both  in  the  ordinary  state  and 
rendered  translucent,  several  of  them  having  received  an  additional 
coating  of  aurine  or  chrysoidine,  and  we  must  say  that  under 
spectroscopic  examination  they  do  not  come  up  to  good  ruby  glass 
in  arresting  the  green  and  yellow  rays,  even  when  several  thicknesses 
are  employed.  It  is  more  than  probable — for  it  is  a  fact — that 
such  paper  may  be  used  with  safety  in  development,  but  we  think  not 
in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  or  plates  where  the  sensitive 
material  is,  of  necessity,  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  considerable  time. 
Perhaps  no  medium  is  absolutely  safe,  but  for  purposes  of  prepara¬ 
tion  we  should  decidedly  prefer  a  ruby-coloured  medium,  or,  as 
Captain  Abney  recommended  some  months  ago,  a  combination  of 
ruby  and  orange.  Glass  specially  prepared  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses  may  now  be  obtained  in  which  the  “  ruby  ”  is  flashed  upon 
orange;  pot  metal  and  varnish  of  a  very  suitable  colour,  as  well  as 
paper  and  textile  materials  prepared  from  it,  can  be  procured 
commercially.  These,  if  the  spectroscope  be  of  any  value,  seem  to 
be  the  safest  media  to  employ. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  BEHALF  OF  COLLODION. 

I  feau  the  gelatine  mania  is  still  too  acute  to  admit  of  a  patient 
hearing  of  anything  favourable  to  its  nearly  superseded  predecessor 
—-collodion;  and  yet  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf 
of  our  good  old  friend,  as  I  more  than  half  believe  that  it  is  being 
“shunted”  without  sufficient  cause,  and  that  the  time  will  come,  and 
that  sooner  than  most  people  expect,  when  it  shall  be  restored  to 
favour  with  all  the  prestige  of  its  former  usefulness,  combined  with 
the  advantages  which  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  attributable  to 
gelatine. 

Although  experiments  with  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  have  been 
made  in  a  desultory  manner  for  many  years,  its  application  for  real, 
practical  work  in  a  general  way  really  dates  from  the  exhibition  by 
Mr.  C.  Bennett  of  the  wonderful  interiors  which  he  produced  by  its 
means  by  artificial  light,  and  the  subsequent  publication  of  the 
method  by  which  his  plates  were  prepared  ;  therefore,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  process  has  become  almost  universal  is  something 
altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  photography.  Nor  is  the 
cause  of  this  rapid  rise  in  public  estimation  difficult  to  find — it  is  due 
to  its  rapidity,  and  to  that  alone. 

During  the  past  ten  years  at  least  the  praises  of  dry  plates  have 
been  unceasingly  sung  by  amateurs,  who  have  given  abundant 
evidence  that  on  such  plates  results  quite  equal  to  anything  that 
could  be  got  on  wet  collodion  were  being  regularly  and  certainly  pro¬ 
duced,  and  that  with  an  ease  and  comfort  altogether  unknown  to  the 
wet  collodion  worker.  It  is  true  that  many— perhaps  the  majority — 
gave  pretty  long  exposures ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  by  some,  at 
least,  of  the  published  processes  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  wet  collo¬ 
dion  was  regularly  obtained.  The  charmers,  however,  charmed  in 
vain  until  the  Bennett  advent  already  mentioned,  when  the  profes¬ 
sional  mind,  though  obtuse  to  everything  else,  eagerly  grasped  at  the 
promise  of  a  tenfold  rapidity,  and  energetically  grappled  with  the 
initial  difficulties  of  gelatine,  the  result  being  its  almost  universal 
adoption  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

This,  then,  brings  clearly  out  the  fact  that  the  present  gelatine  wave 
is  altogether  due  to  the  very  great  rapidity  of  the  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion,  and  I  am  now  anxious  to  raise  the  question  whether  that 
great  rapidity  is  in  any  way  due  to,  or  dependent  upon,  gelatine.  If 
it  be  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  best  way  of  overcoming  the  admitted  difficulties  and 
drawbacks  incident  to  the  working  of  that  substance ;  but  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  gelatine,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
exalted  sensitiveness,  and  that  an  equally  rapid  plate  may  be  made 
with  collodion  as  the  medium,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  manipulation  of  both  materials 
will  gladly  revert  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  collodion. 

Under  the  impression  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  some¬ 
what  well-grounded  opinion  that  th8  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide 
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depends  less  on  the  medium  with  which  it  is  incorporated  than  on 
the  peculiar  state  of  division  into  which  through  the  aid  of  that 
medium  it  is  brought,  I  have  been  for  some  time  haunted  by  the 
idea  that  it  should  not  be  difficult,  much  less  impossible,  to  hit  on  a 
practicable  method  of  producing  the  haloid  salt  in  the  state  required, 
and  afterwards  forming  a  highly-sensitive  emulsion  by  adding  it  to 
collodion.  The  conditions  likely  to  lead  to  success  are  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  silver  bromide  in  a  viscous  solution,  keeping  it  at  a  high,  or 
even  boiling,  temperature  for  a  considerable  time,  washing  by 
decantation,  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  water  by  alcohol,  and 
emulsification  of  the  product  by  collodion.  In  the  course  of  my 
experiments  I  have  employed  glycerine  as  suggested  by  Captain 
Abney,  gum  arabic  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Mawdsley,  and  small 
quantities  of  gelatine  as  recommended  by  several  writers  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten ;  and,  while  moderately  successful  with  all 
these,  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  glycerine. 

Of  numerous  experiments  with  this  substance,  the  one  which 
seemed  to  offer  most  promise  was  conducted  as  follows: — One  ounce 
of  pure  glycerine  was  intimately  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  water. 
One  half  of  this  was  placed  in  a  suitable  flask  containing  thirty 
grains  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the  other  in  a  vial  containing  twenty 
grains  of  ammonium  bromide.  When  the  salts  were  dissolved  the 
bromide  solution  was  added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  to  the  solution  of 
silver,  which  latter  was  well  shaken  between  each  addition.  The 
flask  was  then  placed  in  hot  water,  which  was  maintained  at  or  near 
the  boiling  point  for  five  hours,  by  which  time  the  preparation  did 
not  look  in  a  promising  condition,  having  acquired  a  pale  straw  tint 
and  a  somewhat  clotted  appearance. 

On  the  addition  of  about  five  ounces  of  water  the  precipitate 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  clear  liquid  was  decanted.  This  was 
repeated  some  half  dozen  times  until  the  last  trace  of  ammonium 
nitrate  had  disappeared,  when  methylated  spirit  was  substituted  for 
the  water  during  three  changes.  The  washed  and  alcoholically- 
moist  silver  bromide  was  then  added  to  two  ounces  of  collodion  con¬ 
tained  in  a  six-ounce  bottle,  and  vigorously  shaken  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  result  being  a  somewhat  creamy  emulsion  with  no  more  inclina¬ 
tion  to  deposit  than  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  made  in  the  usual 
way,  and  which,  when  examined  by  transmitted  light,  showed  the 
brownish-violet  tint  usually  indicative  of  sensitiveness. 

But  how  far  the  indication  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  I  am  not  quite 
in  a  position  definitely  to  say,  except  that  the  few  plates  I  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  expose  and  develops  were  certainly  much  more  sensitive 
than  those  by  any  collodio-bromide  that  I  had  previously  experi¬ 
mented  with. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  gelatine,  with  all  its  apparent  advan¬ 
tages,  has  some  serious  faults;  and  if  our  older  and  long-tried  friend 
can  only  be  made  to  work  as  rapidly  as  its  younger  sister  there  are 
many  reasons  why  it  should,  as  it  certainly  would,  get  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference.  John  Nicol,  PhD. 


ON  A  NEW  PREPARATION  OF  GELATINE  EMULSION 

PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

The  negatives  exhibited  are  intended  to  show  that  gelatine  emulsion 
plates  may  be  developed  by  ammonia  only  (with  a  small  amount  of 
restraining  bromide),  by  introducing  pyrogallic  acid  into  the  emulsion. 
There  are  certain  conditions  which  require  to  be  observed  to  attain 
success,  and  I  have  undertaken  many  experiments  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  them. 

The  points  to  be  observed  are : — 1st.  The  emulsion  must  be  in  a 
condition  fit  for  use  at  the  time  the  pyrogallic  acid  is  added.  2nd.  It 
must  be  used  as  soon  as  added  (that  is,  the  plates  coated).  3rd.  The 
plates  must  be  dried  with  all  possible  speed. 

Most  successful  Formula. 

Gelatine  . 120  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  60  „ 

Silver  nitrate  .  80  „ 

Pyro .  10  „ 

Water  . 6  ounces. 

Alcohol .  \  ounce. 

H.  Burton  Jones. 


CLEAN  NEGATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society.] 
The  production  of  clean  negatives  is  one  of  those  objects  at  which 
wo  all  aim,  and  all  alike  at  times  find  beset  with  difficulties,  some  of 
which  I  propose  to  examiue  as  to  their  causes,  and  the  remedies  to 
be  adopted  with  a  view  to  their  removal. 


As  I  do  not  think  that  the  familiar  collodion  process  is  by  any 
means  dying,  although  there  are  powerful  rivals  contending  for  that 
supremacy  which  it  has  long  enjoyed,  an  eyening  spent  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  brought  before  you  may,  perhaps,  help  us  to 
arrange  our  materials,  so  that  in  the  coming  season  our  minds  may  be 
available  for  efforts  to  produce  more  artistic  work,  the  production  of 
which  requires  all  our  best  energies,  and  is  clearly  impossible  if  we 
are  in  constant  fear  about  the  condition  of  the  tools  we  work 
with. 

We  will  suppose  that  every  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  purity  in  the  preparation  of  the  materials  employed,  and 
after  collodionising  and  sensitising  a  plate  we  draw  it  out  of  the  bath 
and  drain.  Iu  due  time  we  find  the  plate  has  lost  a  large  amount  of 
surface  solution,  and  should  be  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  the 
slide;  but,  unfortunately,  at  this  early  stage  we  find  difficulties 
arise,  as  sometimes  there  are  isolated  drops  of  solution  lying  like 
tears  on  various  parts  of  the  plate  ready  to  spoil  our  negative  by 
obstructing  the  passage  of  light  to  the  film,  and  also  by  providing  an 
additional  quantity  of  silver  solution  to  mix  with  the  developer, 
thus  producing  local  action  over  which  there  is  no  control ;  or, 
it  may  be,  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  greasy  lines,  which  are  not 
got  rid  of  by  a  prolonged  immersion  in  the  bath.  Both  these  faults 
are  the  same  in  kind,  differing  only  in  degree,  being  caused  by  the 
repellent  nature  of  the  collodion.  A  collodion  which  is  too  etherial 
gives  us  this  fault  in  perfection,  in  which  case  the  remedy  is  to  add 
some  alcohol.  If  the  fault  proceed  from  the  pyroxyline  being  very 
horny  a  drop  of  water  may  be  added.  I  have  sometimes  added  as 
much  as  five  drops  to  the  ounce  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
working  article,  though  that  quantity  would  ruin  most  samples  of 
collodion. 

Having  got  the  collodion  into  condition  to  drain  surface  dry  without 
any  action  of  a  partial  character,  we  ‘place  it  in  the  slide  and,  after 
exposure,  proceed  to  develope — possibly  to  find  a  mass  of  stains  and 
dirt.  We  were  careful  to  wipe  the  back  of  the  plate,  so  that  silver 
solution  after  coming  in  contact  with  the  steel  or  brass  spring  should 
not  drain  to  the  bottom ;  the  slide  was  specially  varnished,  not 
forgetting  the  supports  on  which  the  plate  rested ;  and  some  clean 
blotting-paper  was  placed  in  the  well  of  the  slide  to  absorb  the 
solution  which  continued  to  drain.  When  an  electrician  does  not 
want  electricity  to  pass  from  one  substance  to  another  he  places  a 
non-conductor  between  them;  when  a  photographer  does  want  the 
drainings  to  pass  from  the  plate  to  the  blotting-paper  lie  also  places 
a  non-conductor  between  them  in  the  shape  of  carefully-varnished 
supports  which  the  drainings  cannot  pass.  In  the  meantime  the 
weather,  perhaps,  being  hot,  evaporation  has  taken  place  from  the 
surface  of  the  film,  and  the  accumulated  drainings,  not  having  been 
allowed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  paper,  are  by  capillary  action  going 
back  up  the  film,  when  the  evidence  of  progress  can  be  found  as  soon 
as  development  is  tried.  Here,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  the  true 
explanation  of  matt  stains,  oyster-shell  markings,  or  whatever  name 
they  may  be  known  by. 

As  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  very  much  time  can  be  allowed  for 
the  plate  to  drain,  we  must  make  such  preparations  as  will  allow  the 
process  to  go  on  in  a  harmless  manner  after  the  plate  has  been 
placed  in  the  slide. 

It  has  long  been  a  conviction  on  my  part  that  in  the  matter  of 
slides  efficiency  has  been  sacrificed  to  lightness  of  construction.  In 
most  cases  an  additional  space  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
slide,  whilst  making  it  much  more  serviceable,  would  not  be  any 
drawback;  indeed,  for  studio  work  none  would  be  felt  if  they  were 
double  their  usual  thickness,  as  it  would  afford  a  better  chance  of 
placing  the  supports  and  plates  in  a  position  more  favourable  to  the 
production  of  good  work.  The  common  plan  is  to  put  silver  wire  to 
prevent  actual  contact  of  the  film  and  the  woodwork;  but  it  only 
separates  the  two  by  a  distance  much  too  small,  as  the  drainings 
often  find  their  way  into  the  shutter  groove,  and,  besides  being 
squirted  all  over  the  film,  soon  destroy  the  slide.  Some  years  ago 
glass  corners  were  introduced,  and  by  many  hailed  with  delight,  as 
putting  an  end  to  all  such  troubles  as  stains,  &c.;  but  I  believe  no 
practical  benefit  was  ever  found  in  their  use,  simply  because  they 
were  a  non-conductor  where  a  conductor  was  wanted.  The  diagram 
is  a  section  of  what  a  slide  ought  to  be,  the  shaded  part  being  an 
ebonite  support  let  into  the  well  of  the  slide.  If  the  support  is  filed 
into  shape  and  left  with  the  toothed  texture  that  the  file  gives  it  will 
be  found  to  offer  no  great  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  drainings, 
especially  if  moistened  before  beginning  work.  If  the  supports  were 
glass  with  a  ground  surface  they  would  offer,  perhaps,  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  that  could  be  secured.  It  will  be  seen  that  any  drainings 
<  necessarily  find  their  way  into  the  well,  and  cannot  get  into  the 
'shutter  groove. 
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I  have  used  slides  fitted  on  this  principle  for  about  ten  years,  and 
find  them  quite  satisfactory — such  a  thing  as  a  matt  stain  being  a 
rarity,  and  then  only  if  I  neglect  to  remove  the  blotting-paper 
when  saturated,  which,  it  is  obvious,  should  be  done.  The  slides  I 
have  used  have  all  been  converted  ones,  and  in  no  C8S3  originally 


made  on  that  principle,  consequently  not  offering  the  best  possible 
conditions,  as  they  are  rather  thin  for  the  purpose.  With  these  pre¬ 
cautions  our  difficulties  should,  in  a  great  measure,  be  got  rid  of. 

In  steering  away  from  one  difficulty  it  is  often  found  that  we  run 
against  another,  so  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  collodion,  although 
one  difficulty  is  lessened,  if  too  much  be  added  we  may  find  that  the 
image  is  coarse  in  texture  ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  guard  against 
overdoing  it,  and  to  operate  only  upon  small  quantities,  so  that  if  our 
efforts  are  too  vigorous  a  ready  means  is  at  hand  to  correct  the 
mistake. 

An  occasional  difficulty  is  a  number  of  little  black  spots  upon  the 
negative,  and  it  can  frequently  be  traced  to  the  falling  of  minute  par¬ 
ticles  from  a  white-washed  ceiling,  evidently  suggesting  the  use  of 
paper  for  the  tops  of  dark  rooms.  When  not  from  that  cause,  and 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  alkalinity  of  the  bath,  the  use  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  collodion  will  not  only 
get  rid  of  them,  but  also  will  generally  be  found  a  perfect  cure  for  a 
much  more  serious  trouble — a  shining,  metallic  deposit  under  the 
film,  which  frequently  causes  a  negative  film  to  split  up  before  it  can 
be  varnished,  especially  if  it  be  the  portrait  of  a  child  or  anything 
which  it  is  difficnlt  to  get  well  exposed,  and,  consequently,  requires 
forcing  in  development.  The  same  fault  is  frequently  got  rid  of  by 
the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium— about  half  to  one  grain  to  the 
ounce. 

Another  fault  frequently  met  with  is  the  coarse  nature  of  the 
deposit,  which  sometimes  is  so  bad  as  to  look  as  if  it  had  come  out  of 
a  pepper-duster.  The  cause  is  usually  one  that  is  not  readily  sus¬ 
pected.  We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  spirit  added  to  the 
developer  as  possessing  only  mechanical  properties,  and  in  the  matter 
before  us  ignore  it  in  our  search  for  the  origin  of  the  defect.  We  try 
a  fresh  sample  of  collodion  ;  and,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  show  some 
slight  improvement,  the  fault  is  still  there  in  strong  force.  Next  a 
change  of  developer  is  tried — no  improvement;  then  the  bath  is 
suspected,  and,  as  a  new  bath  is  accompanied  with  a  new  developer 
containing  no  spirit,  we  are  at  last  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  as  the 
enemy  is  vanquished,  and  to  avoid  further  trouble  the  offending  bath 
is  added  to  our  waste  for  recovery.  A  new  bath  soon  ceases  to  be 
new ;  so  to  get  the  developer  to  flow  some  spirit  is  used,  and  now  the 
game  is  once  more  started  to  become  stronger  with  each  new  lot  of 
developer,  unless  some  lucky  broom  should  fortunately  knock  down 
the  spirit  bottle,  when  a  fresh  sample  is  got  and  may  happily  work 
well. 

For  the  production  of  clean  negatives,  therefore,  I  should  say  that 
cleanliness  and  purity  of  the  substances  employed  are  essential;  the 
collodion  employed  must  not  be  repellent  of  watery  solutions;  and, 
above  all  things,  good  drainage  of  the  plate,  taking  care  that  nothing 
shall  be  allowed  to  go  back  again  on  to  the  plate.  Also  the  alkalinity 
of  the  collodion  must  be  guarded  against;  but,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  add  acid,  it  must  be  done  with  great  care,  a  small  quantity  being 
added,  dissolved  in  pure  spirit  for  convenience  of  use,  and  after 
waiting  an  hour  or  two  a  plate  should  be  tried.  If  sufficient  be 
added  to  produce  the  effect  at  once  the  operator  will  probably  find  in 
a  short  time  that  he  has  wasted  his  stock.  Lastly :  see  to  the 
frequent  evaporation  of  the  bath  solution,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  spirit  ia  the  developer.  John  Garratt. 


ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF 
THE  SILVER  BATH. 

The  method  quoted  lately  in  this  Journal  of  a  simple  way  of  testing 
the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  by  sodium  chloride  may  be  suitably 
followed  by  the  adaptation  given  by  Dr.  Lagrange  for  ascertaining 
quickly  whether  a  bath  has  fallen  below  any  desired  strength,  as  given 

in  the  Mittheilungen. 

Practically  (he  says)  it  is  generally  of  less  importance  to  know 
how  much  silver  the  bath  contains  than  to  ascertain  whether 
it  still  possesses  a  certain  proportionate  strength,  or  whether  it  has 
become  too  weak  for  certain  purposes.  This  can  be  ascertained  in 
a  few  seconds  without  any  considerable  apparatus  and  without  any 
further  calculation,  by  the  following  process: — 

To  a  known  volume  of  silver  solution  add  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
1 : 10  standard  solution  of  common  salt,  filter  the  mixture,  and  mix 
the  clear  solution  with  some  more  of  the  salt  solution.  If  turbidity 
ensue  the  bath  is  strong  enough. 

On  the  assumption  that  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  silver  solution 
is  used  for  testing  each  time  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  table, 
the  use  of  which  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  render  clear.  If,  for 
example,  we  wish  to  know  whether  a  bath  which  has  been  some  time 
in  use  has  become  weaker  than  1: 10,  measure  off  one  cubic  centi¬ 
metre  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  add  a  little  (about  twenty  grammes) 
distilled  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  (the  object  of  this  last 
addition  is  to  facilitate  filtration,  as  without  it  the  fluid  often  passes 
through  the  filter  in  a  milky  state),  and  then  5  7  c.c.  of  common  salt. 
Shake  well  and  filter  into  a  clean  beaker.  Then  add  a  little  of  the 
same  salt  solution.  If  this  cause  a  white  precipitate  or  turbidity  one 
may  know  that  the  bath  is  stronger  than  1:10;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
remain  clear,  it  is  weaker.  Should  the  proportion  required  be  1:12 
then  to  every  c.c.  of  the  silver  bath  4  8  c.c.  of  the  salt  solution  must  be 
added,  and  so  on.  In  the  following  table  the  quantity  of  the  salt  solu¬ 
tion  given  corresponds  to  the  strength  opposite  to  which  it  is  placed  : — - 
1  c.c.  of  a  1:  4  silver  solution  requires  14  0  c.c.  of  salt  solution. 


1:11 

1:12 

1:18 

1:14 

1:15 


11-3 
9  5 
8  1 
7  1 
6  3 
5  7 
5  2 
4-8 
44 
4'1 
3  8 


ON  A  NEW  ACTINOMETER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

The  actinometer  which  I  have  recently  constructed,  and  which  I 
have  to  describe,  is  based  on  the  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence, 
of  which,  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  I  intend  to  give  a  very  short 
outline  before  describing  the  apparatus. 

Among  the  substances  constituting  our  globe  there  are  a  great 
many  possessing  the  property  of  being  luminous  after  being  subjected 
to  the  action  of  light,  heat,  friction,  or  electricity.  This  property  is 
called  “  phosphorescence.”  Since  the  photometer  depends  on  the  first 
I  intend  to  confine  my  attention  to  the  phosphorescence  produced  by 
the  action  of  light. 

The  first  historical  record  of  this  phenomenon  dates  back  as  far  as 
the  year  1@02  or  1603,  and,  like  other  chemical  discoveries  of  that 
age,  was  accidental.  A  shoemaker  of  Bologna  expecting  to  extract 
precious  metal  from  it  submitted  some  barium  sulphate  to  heat,  and 
as  a  result  obtained  the  phosphorescent  sulphide.  It  was  also  known 
in  very  early  ages  that  certain  precious  stones  possessed  the  property 
of  being  luminous  in  the  dark  after  previous  exposure  to  the  light. 

Barium  sulphide  and  calcium  sulphide,  prepared  according  to  the 
system  indicated  by  two  alchemists,  were  known  as  Bologna  phos¬ 
phorus  and  Canton  phosphorus.  In  our  own  time  more  attention 
was  bestowed  to  this  highly  interesting  subject  by  the  leading 
contemporary  savants,  among  whom  we  find  also  the  name  of  a 
member  of  our  Society,  Mr.  Pearsall. 

M.  E.  Becquerel,  who  made  the  most  important  and  extensive 
investigations,  found  that  almost  every  substance  is  capable  of 
becoming  luminous  after  preliminary  exposure  to  the  light ;  but  this 
luminosity  is  of  very  different  persistence,  varying  from  ^xfo^ths  of  a 
second  to  thirty  hours.  The  observations  of  these  short  periods 
were  made  by  means  of  the  phosphoroscope — an  apparatus  designed 
for  the  purpose. 
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Substances  possessing  the  most  persistent  phosphorescence  are 
sulphides  of  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  and  zinc.  Not  every  speci¬ 
men  of  these  sulphides  is,  however,  phosphorescent;  but  they  must 
be  prepared  under  special  conditions,  and  although  the  manipulations 
are  not  apparently  difficult  success  is  quite  an  exception. 

The  light  emitted  by  a  phosphorescent  body  depends  on  its 
chemical  and  physical  property,  but  not  on  the  quality  of  light  acting 
on  it,  and  can  be  of  every  colour  of  the  spectrum.  Thus  barium 
Bulphide  gives  more  generally  yellow  and  red  phosphorescence ; 
strontium  and  zinc,  blue  and  green ;  calcium,  all  colours,  according 
to  the  temperature  and  texture  of  the  preparation. 

If  the  solar  spectrum  be  projected  on  the  phosphorescent  body  it 
will  be  observed  that  only  the  most  refrangible  part  excites  phos¬ 
phorescence,  extending  far  beyond  the  visible  portion.  The  line  F 
becomes  luminous,  but  with  the  colour  proper  to  the  substance 
investigated.  During  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  spectrum  all  the 
invisible  ultra-violet  parts  beyond  the  line  H  become  visible,  with  all 
the  dark  lines.  The  red  end  of  the  spectrum  has  no  exciting  action. 
If  the  phosphorescent  surface,  before  exposure  to  the  spectrum,  be 
previously  partly  exposed  to  the  diffused  light  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  causes  the  extinction  of  light  excited  by 
the  exposure  to  the  diffused  light. 

The  maximum  of  action  varies  for  every  substance,  whilst  some 
possess  two  maxima.  For  any  given  substance  the  intensity  of  the 
light  emitted  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light 
acting  on  it  within  the  limits  of  refrangibility  indicated.  Very  short 
exposure  is  sufficient  to  fully  excite  phosphorescence ;  in  fact,  the 
electric  spark  is  able  fully  to  excite  phosphorescence,  notwithstanding 
its  almost  instantaneous  rapidity. 

When  a  phosphorescent  substance  becomes  luminous  through  the 
action  of  light  this  luminosity  possesses  a  persistence  varying  with 
different  preparations.  The  rapidity  of  diminution  of  the  luminosity 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  original  intensity.  It  is  greater  in  high 
than  in  low  temperatures ;  greater  during  the  first  few  seconds  after 
insolation  than  later. 

Phosphorescent  luminosity  is  not  accompanied  with  any  chemical 
action.  It  takes  place  in  vacuo ,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  gases.  It  can 
be  excited  and  extinguished  any  number  of  times,  provided  the 
luminous  mineral  be  protected  from  the  action  of  moisture  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  It  loses  luminosity  when  acted  on  by  water,  from  which 
we  may  gather  that  water  dissolves  the  luminous  substance;  the 
residue  obtained  after  evaporation  is,  however,  not  luminous. 
Luminosity  is  also  destroyed  by  fine  pulverisation  in  a  mortar;  and 
for  these  two  reasons  I  failed  to  obtain  a  luminous  image  by  the 
powder  process.  Extinction  of  luminosity  can  be  effected  by  inter¬ 
posing  transparent  screens  of  suitable  material  between  the  source 
of  light  and  the  luminous  phosphorescent  surface.  Glass  or  other 
transparent  media,  coloured  red,  orange,  or  green,  as  well  as  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  creosote,  are  effective. 

All  the  above  enumerated  properties  of  phosphorescent  minerals 
naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  utilising  them  for  actinometrical  pur¬ 
poses.  Indeed,  if  a  phosphorescent  surface  be  exposed  for  a  short 
time  to  the  action  of  light  it  is  affected  exactly  by  that  constituent 
F1Q  1  part  of  it  which  we  want  to 

measure,  viz.,  the  actinic 
part;  and  the  light  emitted 
is  persistent  enough  to  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  measure  its  inten¬ 
sity,  and  this  intensity  is 
proportionate  to  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  light  to  which  it 
was  exposed.  Again ;  if, 
after  the  observation  is 
made,  luminosity  still  is 
persistent,  it  can  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  as  easily  as  it 
was  originally  excited. 

I  give  the  accompanying 
shape  to  the  apparatus  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  as  a  por¬ 
table  actinometer: — A  is  a 
circular  disc  two  and  a-half 
inches  in  diameter,  in  which 
phosphorescent  material  is 
hermetically  sealed  between 
two  glasses,  and  kept  in 
j-osition  by  a  wooden  support.  The  brass  tube,  B,  with  the  partition, 
C,  is  superposed  over  the  disc,  A ;  and  by  means  of  small  screws 
and  corresponding  holes' in  the’wooden  part  of  the  disc,  A,  is  so  fixed 
tLat  it  can  be  caused  to  rotate.  The  partition,  C,  has  a  circular 


opening  in  it  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  also  a  lid,  D, 
hinged  to  the  tube,  B,  holding  a  small  magnifier  or  telescope,  E, 
and  indicator,  G.-  The  partition,  C,  is  made  in  order  that  only  a 
small  part  need  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  at  each  observa¬ 
tion.  The  indicator,  G,  standing  against  a  certain  number  printed 
on  the  rim  of  the  disc,  A,  shows  what  part  of  the  disc  has  been  excited. 
The  brass  tube,  H,  is  fitted  inside  the  tube,  B  ;  it  has  a  bottom,  J, 
made  from  two  discs  of  thin  glass,  between  which  is  inserted  semi¬ 
transparent  material  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  to  the 
observer,  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  visible  as  a  series  of  circular  discs 
of  increasing  opacity,  and  shows  a  light  number  standing  in  the  centre 
of  a  dark  ground.  There 
are  ten  such  numbered 
discs,  two  of  them,  L 
and  K,  having  no  num¬ 
bers.  L  is  obscured 
with  some  transparent 
material  of  green  colour ; 

K  is  perfectly  transpa¬ 
rent  and  colourless.  Fig. 

1  represents  the  actino¬ 
meter  as  complete. 

To  use  it  the  spring, 

F,  is  pressed,  and  the 
lid,  D,  is  opened.  The 
tube,  H,  which  can  be 
easily  revolved,  when 
acting  on  the  projecting 
ring,  is  so  placed  as  to 
have  the  disc,  K,  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  partition,  C. 

Light  can  now  freely 
act  on  the  phosphores¬ 
cent  surface. 

When  the  exposure  is 
made  the  lid,  D,  is 
closed,  the  funnel,  E,  of 
the  telescope  is  made  to 
approach  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  eye,  and 
by  acting  on  the  rim,  M, 
the  tube,  H,  is  revolved ; 
consecutive  numbers 
will  then  be  visible 
through  the  telescope, 
but  of  diminishing  in¬ 
tensity,  till  at  last  one 
is  reached  in  which  it 
cannot  be  distinguished. 

The  last  visible  number 
naturally  will  indicate 
the  intensity  of  the  light. 

When  the  next  observation  is  to  be  made,  owing  to  the  persistence 
of  luminosity  of  the  portion  previously  used,  it  is  preferable  to  use 
a  fresh  surface,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  wooden  disc  is 
revolved  till  the  indicator,  G,  points  to  the  next  number.  Ten  fresh 
exposures  can  be  made  by  this  means.  If,  however,  the  observations 
succeed  so  rapidly  that  after  the  last  exposure  the  first  portion  of  the 
disc  is  still  luminous,  we  can  resort  to  the  extinguishing  process ; 
and  this  is  done  by  exposing  through  the  aperture,  L,  which  is  filled 
by  the  material  capable  of  extinguishing  the  luminosity. 

The  phosphorescent  substance  that  I  prefer  at  present  is  calcium 
sulphide.  Strontium  is  easier  to  prepare,  but  it  is  more  affected  by 
temperature,  and  when  exposed  to  light  at  varying  temperatures  it 
emits  different  colours  and  also  different  intensities  of  light;  in 
general,  the  higher  the  temperature  the  lower  the  intensity.  Zinc 
sulphide,  apparently,  should  be  very  useful,  not  being  affected  by 
moisture,  but  its  preparation  is  most  difficult. 

There  are  several  systems  recommended  for  the  preparation  of 
phosphorescent  calcium  sulphide.  The  result  depends  on  the  choice 
of  a  natural  carbonate.  M.  E.  Beequerel  prefers  the  following 
method : — Fibrous  arragonite  is  first  transformed  into  lime,  and  then 
treated  with  nitric  acid.  From  this  solution  carbonate  is  again  pre¬ 
cipitated  with  ammonium  carbonate;  this  is  well  washed,  mixed  with 
forty-eight  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  in  a  well-luted  crucible  submitted 
during  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  to  the  heat  of  charcoal  at  the 
temperature  of  800°  to  900°.  If  coke  be  used  the  time  of  baking  is 
less.  When  the  temperature  is  too  high  or  the  action  too  long  all 
trace  of  phosphorescence  disappears.  The  colour  and  intensity  of 
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the  light  emitted  depends  on  this  preparation.  With  nitric  acid  the 
colour  of  the  light  is  generally  blue  or  green ;  if  hydrochloric  acid 
be  substituted  the  colour  is  generally  yellow  or  violet. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  intensity  of  light  depends  on 
temperature  during  the  preparation,  but  that  the  colour  depends  on 
the  molecular  condition  of  the  primitive  mineral. 

There  is  another  easy  method  of  preparing  yellow  phosphorescent 
calcium.  Cuttle  fish  bones  are  first  heated  with  half  their  weight  of 
sulphur  for  half  an  hour  to  a  red  heat,  the  obtained  product  is  then 
mixed  with  two  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  again  heated 
for  twenty  minutes  to  a  red  heat. 

A  question  will  be  naturally  put  as  to  whether  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  phosphorescent  mineral  has  the  same  limits  of  refrangibility  in 
the  spectrum  as  the  silver  salts?  In  answer  to  this  question  I  put 
before  the  meeting  sixteen  various  data,  published  by  M.  E.  Becquere), 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  these  limits  vary  very  much  with 
different  samples ;  and  consequently,  by  choosing  this  or  the  other 
sample,  as  near  an  approach  can  be  made  as  desired  for  any  special 
case.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  generally  the  maximum 
of  sensitiveness  is  nearest  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  In  the 
sample  I  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  apparatus  before  you, 
according  to  the  rough  determination  made  with  Captain  Abney’s 
photo-spectroscope  (the  sun  being  absent),  the  exciting  action  begins 
about  the  line  P. 

Another  very  important  question  is  this — Is  the  light  emitted 
steady  enough  in  the  limit  of  time  necessary  for  the  observation? 
In  answer  I  copy  observations  made  by  M.  E.  Becquerel  on  a 
sample  of  blue  calcium  sulphide.  The  intensity  of  emitted  light  was 
determined  by  a  system  especialy  adapted  to  this  case  : — 


Time. 

Intensity. 

Time. 

Intensity. 

0" 

T 

545 

0  006280 

35 

0  076300 

700 

0  004582 

75 

•  0  034883 

930 

0  003084 

125 

0  026752 

1110 

0  002586 

170 

0  017896 

1305 

0  001996 

265 

0  011744 

1525  ✓ 

0  001736 

420 

0  007765 

1725 

0  001488 

It  is  evident  from  these  observations  that  during  the  first  30"  after 
exposure  the  light  rapidly  diminished,  and  that  subsequently  the 
diminution  is  much  slower. 

According  to  the  same  authority  the  difference  of  one-fiftieth  of 
intensity  is  easily  observed  by  the  retina.  Taking  a  lesson  from  this 
table,  it  is  desirable  to  begin  observation  about  30"  to  one  minute 
after  insolation.  As  regards  the  time  necessary  to  excite  luminosity, 
owing  to  the  coarse  nature  of  the  phosphorescent  powder  I  found 
that  the  full  amount  of  excitement  was  obtained  in  about  three 
seconds,  and  not  instantaneously,  as  should  be  the  case  if  the  surface 
were  polished.  When  an  observation  is  to  be  made  in  bright  day¬ 
light  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  head  with  dark  cloth,  and  to  keep 
the  eyes  closed  for  a  short  time  before  the  reading  is  taken. 

The  scale,  J,  can  be  made  with  films  of  gelatine  or  of  collodion 
suitably  coloured ;  the  opacity  is  produced  by  the  superposition  of 
several  thicknesses.  The  numbers  are  so  arranged  that  No.  2  in¬ 
dicates  double  the  intensity  of  No.  1,  &c. 

Lastly :  I  must  mention  that  this  actinometer  is  very  delicate ; 
indeed,  it  perfectly  registers  the  actinic  powers  of  ordinary  candle, 
gas,  or  indeed  of  any  other  light  possessing  actinic  power,  no  matter 
in  what  small  proportion — a  feat  that  could  not  be  performed  by  any 
photometers  recently  described  by  myself,  nothwithstanding  that  they 
all  act  cumulatively.  The  extinguishing  medium,  L,  apparently 
should  be  of  a  red  colour.  In  the  model  before  you  it  is  green,  as  of 
all  the  red  colouring  matter  I  have  recently  tried  none  extinguishes 
so  satisfactorily  as  this  green.  L.  Warnerke. 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

I  wish  most  particularly  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  gelatino- 
bromide  workers  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  too  little  appreciated, 
though  as  regards  the  light  employed  for  developing  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

From  the  moment  the  film  comes  in  contact  with  the  developer 
the  sensitiveness  is  increased  enormously. 

I  would  not  presume  to  occupy  more  space  or  of  the  readers’ 
time,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  explain  that  my  experience  with  gelatine 
plateB  is  but  limited ;  still  I  have  taken  advantage  of  my  noticing 
the  above  fact  in  the  development  of  the  only  few  plates  I  can  call 
successful.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  myself  sufficiently  warranted  to  invite 
attention  to  it  until  I  saw  my  idea  confirmed  by  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  at  page  23  of  the  Journal  of  the  9th  inst. 


My  method  is  to  protect  the  plate  with  an  extra  sheet  of  ruby 
glass  laid  over  the  dish  as  soon  as  the  plate  is  properly  covered  by 
the  pyro.  solution,  and  only  to  raise  it  for  an  instant  from  time  to 
time  to  add  the  ammonia  and  bromide  and  to  note  the  progress  of 
development.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  less  chance  of 
spoiling  a  plate  for  want  of  more  constant  watching  than  there  would 
be  in  exposing  the  plate  during  the  whole  time  of  development  to  a 
light  sufficiently  strong  for  continuous  watching  to  be  any  use. 

A.  S.  Elgood. 


TONE  IN  SILVER  PRINTS.— A  PROCESS  WANTED,  &c. 


TONE  IN  SILVER  PRINTS. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Plowman,  in  the  Journal  for  the  16th  instant,  asks  for 
a  process  by  which  he  may  always  ensure  purple  tones. 

I  enclose  three  processes,  taken  from  my  note-book,  any  one  of 
which  will  provide  him  not  only  with  that,  but  with  others  at 
pleasure: — 

Printing  Process  for  Purple  Tones  Certain.  By  W.  II.  Warner, 
of  Ross.  1859-60  and  62. 

Sensitising  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  75  to  80  grains. 

Rain  water .  1  ounce. 

Citric  acid .  1  grain. 

Float  three  to  five  minutes,  and  dry  quickly  in  a  warm  room. 

Print  until  details  are  well  defined  and  the  shadows  three  shades 
darker  than  intended.  Place  iu  a  dish  under  a  tap  for  five  minutes, 
then  in  a  bath  of  running  water  for  two  hours.  Immerse  in  a  bath  of 
rock  salt  and  water  : — 

Salt . 3  ounces. 

Water  .  40  ,, 

Let  them  lie  ten  minutes,  and  then  wash.  Tone  in— 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  grain. 

Phosphate  of  soda  or  borax  .  20  grains. 

Aqua  .  .  4  ounces. 

Move  about  quickly  ;  when  a  nice  rich  purple  tone  is  obtained  remove 
and  wash.  Fix  in — 

Hypo .  1|  ounce. 

Aqua .  .  6  ounces. 

Let  remain  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  depth  of  print.  Wash 
in  running  water  six  or  eight  hours,  then  in  boiling  water,  and  dry  on 
blotting-paper. 

Printing  Formulae  for  the  Production  of  Purple  Toner  for 
Years  1858  to  1864.  By  “Theta.” 

Excite  on  a  silver  bath  of  sixty  grains  with  eight  or  ten  drops  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  ;  dry  thoroughly,  print  deeply,  and  wash  to  free  from 
silver. 

To  Tone . — Immerse  the  print  in  a  bath  containing  ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
liquor  ammonia  to  water  six  or  eight  ounces.  Let  it  remain  in  this  four 
or  five  minutes,  take  it  out,  wash  one  minute,  and  then  immerse  in — 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  grain. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  20  to  30  grains. 

Aqua  distillat  .  6  ounces. 

Keep  the  paper  moving  about,  and  when  it  looks  very  purple  (generally 
in  from  three  to  six  minutes)  take  it  out,  just  wash  it  iu  water  under  a 
tap,  and  place  immediately  in  the  fixing  bath — 

Hypo .  1  ounce, 

Water  .  6  ounces, 

then  wash  in  running  water  twelve  hours. 

Another,  by  the  Same. — Sensitise  on  an  eighty -grain  solution  for  five 
minutes,  dry  quickly,  print  deeply,  and  wash  for  two  hours  to  free  it 
from  nitrate  of  silver.  Just  before  toning  immerse  in— 

Liquor  ammonia  .  1  drachm, 

Aqua  .  1  pint, 

for  five  minutes,  wash  slightly,  then  tone  in  the  above  bath.  Fix  as 
above,  finishing  with  three  baths  of  hot  water. 

On  Printing. — From  Humphrey's  Journal,  1S67. 

Add  powdered  chalk  to  neutralise  the  gold.  If  chloride  of  gold  of 
commerce  be  used  (fifteen  grains),  neutralise  it  with  pulverised  chalk. 
Let  there  be  an  excess  in  the  toning  dish.  The  tone  of  the  print  is 
modified  by  the  salt  that  is  combined  with  the  gold  or  added  to  the 
solution. 

No.  1,  Rich  Sepia. 

Rain  water .  32  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold  solution  (of  fifteen-grain  solu¬ 
tion) . 1  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  1  ,, 

No.  2,  Warm  Purple. 

Rain  water .  32  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  15  grains. 

Citrate  of  soda .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  1  ,, 
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No.  3,  A  Rich  Black. 

Rain  water .  32  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  15  grains. 

Acetate  of  soda  . 1  ounce. 

Alcohol  . 1  ,, 

Fixing  solution  same  as  first  process. 

Remove  the  prints  from  tlie  bath  before  they  assume  a  bluish  tone. 
Theacoholis  added  to  prevent  blistering  in  the  film.  Alcohol  was  used 
warm  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Helsby  in  1864,  as  an  accelerator  in  the  sensitising 
bath  for  printing. 

A  PROCESS  WANTED. 

I  also  send  one,  very  sure  and  very  rapid,  that  I  used  when  I 
made  enlargements  with  the  lantern.  The  prints  were  much 
admired,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  number  of  orders  I  had ;  that  was 
in  1862.  Then  the  enlargements  were  made  from  transparent  posi¬ 
tives  on  gelatine,  and  in  many  cases  were  quite  equal  to  the  original 
negatives. 

If  these  will  help  those  in  trouble  they  are  welcome  to  the  secret. 

Printing  by  Development,  Very  Rapid  eor  Dull  Weather. 

By  “Theta.”  1857. 

Take  any  given  quantity  of  the  whites  of  fresh  eggs,  and  to  each 
ounce  add — 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  4  grains, 

Citrate  of  soda  .  4  ,, 

and  water  sufficient  to  dissolve  these  salts  beaten  up  well,  as  in  other 
processes.  Float  good  Saxe  paper  on  it  for  three  minutes  and  hang  it 
up  to  dry  (the  citrate  of  soda  is  made  by  neutralising  112  grains  of 
pure  citric  acid  with  133  grains  of  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda). 

Exciting  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  30  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  30  minims. 

or 

Citric  acid .  1  grain. 

Aqua  distillat  .  1  ounce. 

Float  for  four  minutes  and  dry  in  a  perfectly  dark  place.  The  faintest 
light  will  spoil  the  paper  when  it  has  been  sensitised.  Exposure  one 
minute  to  ten  minutes,  the  guide  being  the  appearance  of  the  print. 
If  all  excepting  the  very  lightest  and  delicate  parts  of  the  prints  are 
visible  the  exposure  will  have  been  enough. 

Develope  on  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  no  silver  being  added. 
The  print  must  not  be  over-developed.  If  the  room  be  warm  a  solution  of 
equal  parts  of  gallic  acid  and  water  is  strong  enough.  Fix  in — 

Hypo .  1  ounce. 

Aqua . . .  6  ounces. 

To  remain  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Tone  with  gold  before  fixing. 

H.  W.  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

The  writer  has  for  some  time  been  under  promise  to  the  Editors  of  this 
Journal  to  make  a  contribution  upon  one  subject  or  another ;  but  his 
time  has  been  so  much  engrossed  of  late  with  other  matters  apart  from 
his  much-loved  study  of  photography  that  he  has  felt  compelled  to 
abandon  several  ideas,  and  has  hastily  strung  together  a  few  fugitive 
thoughts  on  the  foregoing  topic,  which,  if  they  prove  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  in  however  small  a  degree  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  various 
photographic  societies,  will  have  amply  repaid  any  little  trouble  he  may 
have  been  at.  And  he  cannot  doubt  but  that  these  ideas,  followed  out  in 
all  their  bearings  as  applicable  to  the  general  wellbeing  and  good 
government  of  such  bodies,  will  and  must  result  in  producing  some  good 
fruits,  in  the  bringing  members  more  closely  together  in  bonds  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  kindly  feeliug. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  patent  to  many  that  there  is  a  want  of 
real  heartiness  and  earnestness  at  the  meetings  of  some  photographic 
societies,  and  that  many  require  quickening  to  a  livelier  sense  of  the  true 
objects  for  which  they  assemble,  viz.,  the  advancement  of  photography 
by  the  exhibition  of  results  obtained  from  individual  efforts,  and  the 
general  interchange  of  ideas  pertinent  to  the  art,  in  all  its  more  modern 
developments.  A  photographic  society  affords  opportunity  to  all  those 
who  can  communicate  their  varied  researches  and  experiences  to  others 
seeking  for  information.  It  gives  its  conversazione  carnivals,  at 
which  reunions  there  is  “the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul” 
between  friends  who,  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time  and  distance, 
would  otherwise  rarely  have  so  fitting  an  occasion  for  comparing  notes 
of  all  their  most  recent  discoveries,  or  for  promoting  and  furthering  the 
true  spirit  of  photographic  art.  Whether  composed  of  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  alone,  or  in  contact  with  gentlemen  exercised  professionally  in 
the  art,  it  seems  that  the  proceedings  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  conducted  without  the  introduction  of  anything  which 
smacks  of  a  commercial  element ;  all  sordid  motives  should  be  expunged ; 


each  member  meeting  the  other  with  a  warm,  frank,  and  genial  spirit,  ever 
ready  to  impart  and  instruct ;  setting  aside  all  affected  modesty,  always 
willing  to  be  taught,  and  never  knowing  too  much  ;  each  pointing  out 
to  each  his  faults  and  failings,  remembering  that  “they  are  our  best 
friends  who  tell  us  of  our  faults.”  If  more  of  this  spirit  pervaded  such 
gatherings  there  would  be  more  encouragement  to  the  merest  tyro  to 
exhibit  his  earliest  and  feeblest  attempts  or  his  mishaps  and  failures. 
Taken  in  hand  and  encouraged  by  the  more  experienced  members  he 
would  practise  and  persevere,  with  the  enormous  advantage  of  all 
their  advice  and  counsel,  until  he  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion. 

The  objects  of  such  societies  are  best  consulted  and  promoted  by  an 
unreserved  advance  towards  each  other  in  their  ideas.  The  inexperienced 
should  exhibit  their  failures  and  shortcomings,  seeking  advice  from  the 
more  advanced  artists,  who  in  like  manner  should  approach  their  juniors 
gladly,  proud  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  depicting  their 
nobler  efforts,  and  freely  disseminating  the  chief  features  upon  which 
their  success  -was  founded.  Reciprocity  like  this  could  not  fail  to  be 
conducive  to  the  healthy  tone  and  wellbeing  of  such  bodies.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  in  some  degree  already  done,  many  will  say  ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  not  carried  out  by  any  means  to  the  extent  desirable. 
There  are  many  young  members  of  such  institutions  who  have  not  the 
temerity  to  advance  an  opinion  or  idea  from  the  fear  of  being  either 
ridiculed  or  unceremoniously  cut  short  by  the  more  learned.  This  is  a 
state  of  things  all  should  endeavour  to  correct  by  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  the  faint-hearted,  and  gently  and  kindly  leading  them  until 
they  are  emboldened  with  sufficient  confidence  to  stand  up  and  defend 
their  opinions.  To  be  sure,  child-like,  they  must  “creep  and  then 
walk  ;”  for  the  most  experienced  remember  when  they  themselves  began 
they  had,  perhaps,  more  mishaps  than  are  likely  to  befal  one  in  these 
days.  But  the  best  have  failures  even  now,  and  a  plan  whereby  such 
failures  may  either  be  minimised  or  avoided  altogether  is  by  showing 
them  up  and  getting  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  others  expended  upon 
the  work,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  availing  oneself  of  those  experiences  for 
their  own  future  guidance. 

If  after  a  subject  has  been  submitted  to  a  meeting  and  freely 
ventilated  no  further  enlightenment  is  to  be  had,  and  one  is  not  carried 
further  in  his  research,  then  he  may  fairly  consider  himself  equal  to 
those  about  him,  and  this  will  afford  some  consoling  return  for  the 
labour  expended.  It  is  quite  true  there  are  young  men  vain  enough  to 
indulge  the  fancy  that  they  know  all  and  can  do  everything,  and  who 
would  talk  for  ever  and  a  day  about  their  experiences  in  this  and  that, 
though  seldom,  if  ever,  do  they  indulge  their  hearers  with  so 
much  as  a  peep  at  any  results  worth  the  paper  upon  which  they  are 
printed. 

Such  an  one  is  soon  discovered  in  a  photographic  society,  and  to  those 
who  do  know  his  faults  and  failings  they  often  prove  more  amusing  than 
troublesome,  and  therefore  he  is  readdy  kept  in  the  traces.  But  because 
such  a  member  is  wanting  in  discretion  and  discrimination  on  occasions, 
and  sometimes  meets  with  a  rebuke  justly  deserved,  it  should  in  nowise 
prejudice  more  modest  gentlemen,  anxious  inquirers,  who  are  willing  in 
all  humility  to  be  taught. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  gentlemen  of  mature  years  who  can 
say  much  of  their  vast  experiences  in  the  Daguerreotype  and  Talbotype 
and  many  of  the  old  and  now  almost  obsolete  processes,  and  who  some¬ 
times,  when  a  really  good  idea  is  started  by  another,  chime  in  with  the 
remark — “  I  have  done  the  same  thing  twenty  years  ago."  But  it  often 
transpires  that  this  learned  and  clever  individual  produces  no  examples 
for  their  delight  or  instruction ;  on  the  contrary,  it  generally  happens 
this  knowing  one  does  not  even  practise  photography  at  all  in  these 
days,  so  that  his  observations  on  such  occasions  may  be  swallowed  with 
a  pinch  of  salt. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  foregoing  instances 
,  are  exceptional  and  isolated.  Generally  speaking  gentlemen  are  to  be 
met  of  broader  views  and  well-balanced  minds,  and  it  seems  the  appa¬ 
rent  apathy  or  want  of  interest  is  attributable  to  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  declaring  opinions  in  the  presence  of  others  rather  than  to  any 
shortcomings  in  ability. 

There  scarcely  can  be  any  interest  displayed  unless  there  be  something 
on  the  tapis  for  discussion,  or  some  subject  of  address  to  which  attention 
may  be  directed  as  listeners  and  learners.  What  is  wanted,  no  doubt, 
is  a  larger  number  of  papers.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  many 
gentlemen  (members  of  photographic  societies)  whose  power  and  grasp  of 
questions  relating  to  the  art  of  photography  adapt  them  peculiarly  to 
the  preparation  of  communications  of  deep  interest ;  they  could  find  good 
and  fitting  subjects  for  discourse,  but  are  never  known  to  read  a  paper  in 
their  lives,  and  why  not  ?  Merely  because  they  do  not  attempt.  They 
never  tried  to  write  an  essay ;  they  have  not  the  self-reliance,  andareshort 
of  confidence.  They  only  need  rousing  up  to  a  right  sense  of  the  thought 
of  how  much  they  might  do  for  others  by  a  freer  interchange  of  ideas. 
They  have  no  right  to  curl  up  in  their  shells  and  hoard  up  in  a  sort  of 
selfish  manner  their  knowledge ;  they  owe  it  almost  as  a  duty  to  their 
fellows,  and  especially  when  united  with  a  society,  to  bring  to  bear  all 
they  can  for  the  improvement  and  general  good  of  those  with  whom  they 
associate,  remembering  that  “  knowledge  is  power.” 

The  thought  of  having  to  write  a  paper  is,  to  some,  a  task  they  could 
not  pretend  to  face ;  whereas  they  would  find  upon  trial,  by  jotting 
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down  a  few  thoughts  and  readjusting  and  rearranging  the  matter  until 
dressed  in  presentable  shape,  how  simple  and  delightful  a  task  it  becomes 
after  awhile.  When  they  are  more  accustomed  to  it  he  thoughts  run 
thick  and  fast  from  the  pen  to  the  paper,  and  a  very  creditable  pro¬ 
duction  would  often  be  the  outcome  of  a  little  perseverance.  _ 

Many  times,  when  going  home  from  a  society’s  meeting  with 
some  friend,  does  he  speak  of  something  very  interesting.  _  How 
much  more  useful  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  communicated 
to  the  whole  of  the  members  ;  in  all  probability  there  might  have 
been  other  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  my  readers  know  how  often 
one  idea  begets  another. 

Take  a  case  in  point.  Some  time  back  the  writer  had  been  working 
the  gelatine  process  for  dry  plates,  but  only  on  short  journeys  from 
home.  It  was  his  invariable  practice  when  away  for  several  days  to 
affix  a  numbered  gummed  ticket  to  the  backs  of  each  plate  after 
exposure  for  reference  when  developing  ;  and  when  working  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  he  was  accustomed  to  fix  the  ticket  indiscriminately  on 
the  back,  generally  about  the  middle  of  the  plate.  But  whilst  working 
these  gelatine  plates  on  brief  journeys  he  had  no  occasion  to  use 
the  ticket,  and  before  venturing  with  them  on  a  two  or  three  days’  trip 
a  member  of  one  of  the  societies  to  which  he  has  the  honour  to  belong 
communicated  his  experiences  of  the  injurious  effect  produced  by  the 
ticket  rendering  the  corresponding  part  of  the  sensitive  film  insensitive, 
so  that  upon  hearing  this  he  tried  the  effect,  which  fully  corroborated 
his  friend’s  representations. 

Now  the  chances  are  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  communica¬ 
tion  he  would  never  have  known  it  until  having  been  away  (in  all 
probability  adopting  the  old  method),  and  might  have  spoilt  a  good  many 
negatives  ;  but  being  aware  of  the  effect  it  was  avoided.  During  the 
past  summer  many  must  have  exposed  and  developed  plates  with 
unusual  characteristics  about  them,  and  all  such  matter  brought  before 
the  meetings  of  the  photographic  societies  would  call  forth  discussion, 
and  many  would  profit  thereby.  Now  that  the  gelatine  process  bids 
fair  to  take  the  place  of  all  others,  although  the  process  in 
its  present  state  is  very  good  and  certain,  being  a  new  process  there  is 
much  to  learn,  and  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  arriving  at  perfection 
than  by  studying  every  little  point  in  detail. 

This  brings  us  to  another  matter  the  writer  would  suggest — -that  of 
photographic  societies  being  possessed  of  some  apparatus  and  conveniences 
for  the  development  of  a  plate  before  the  meetings  ;  for  there  are  many 
gentlemen  who  could  add  much  that  is  of  interest  by  developing  a  plate  or 
two  at  these  gatherings,  and  who  would  willingly  do  so  if  they  had 
some  such  conveniences.  To  the  societies  who  do  not  possess  such 
appliances  I  would  recommend  a  frame,  adjustable  to  any  size,  in 
which  negatives  or  transparencies  could  be  fixed  for  inspection  ;  for 
many  who  have  negatives  which  they  prize  do  not  wish  to  exhibit  them  in 
the  ordinary  way — to  be  passed  round  and  handled,  in  many  cases, 
by  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  A  system  for  the  exchange  of  apparatus, 
prints,  lantern  slides,  &c.,  is  another  suggestion  that  might  be 
worked  to  advantage ;  but  this  department  might  much  more 
conveniently  be  entrusted  to  a  member  of  the  council,  who  should  be 
deputed  to  manage  such  particular  business  instead  of  its  devolving 
upon  the  honorary  secretary,  whose  time  is,  perhaps,  already  over- 
burtliened  with  his  duties.  In  many  societies  there  is  a  council  chosen — 
often  numbering  (say)  ten — whose  duty  seems  merely  to  attend  the 
meetings,  but  who  seem  to  take  no  active  share  in  the  actual  working.  Could 
not  each  (or  as  many  as  are  required)  have  some  particular  work  assigned 
to  them,  so  that  there  might  be  fewer  managers  and  more  real  workers? 
This,  I  think,  would  greatly  tend  to  create  more  earnestness  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  What  is  wanted  is  more  spirit  and  universal  interest  by  the 
members  generally,  and  better  management,  as  all  know  the  success  of  a 
photographic  (or  any  other)  society  depends  entirely  upon  its  manage¬ 
ment.  There  is  every  reason  why  the  council  and  other  officers  should 
be  well  chosen,  selected  for  the  pains  and  ability  displayed  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  in  the  society’s  work — not  for  friendship’s  sake  alone.  No 
gentleman,  be  he  ever  so  good  a  photogi'apher  or  ever  so  agreeable  a 
companion,  can  prove  himself  useful  to  the  board  of  management 
unless  he  interests  himself  in  the  society’s  proceedings. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  a  few  words  may  be  said  about  voting.  I  have 
before  me  almost  all  the  rules  which  are  in  use  in  the  various  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  in  Great  Britain,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  possess  superior  advantages  over  others,  I  am  none  the  less 
of  opinion  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  introduce  another  and  better 
plan ;  and  this,  I  think,  should  be  the  mode  employed  in  the  election  of 
town  councils  and  many  other  large  and  important  bodies,  viz.,  that 
the  members  vote  for  a  given  number  of  officers  and  allow  them 
to  elect  their  own  president,  vice-president,  &c. ,  from  amongst  their 
number. 

I  set  out  with  the  intention  of  only  saying  a  few  words  on  this 
important  subject,  but  I  feel  that  the  area  is  becoming  wider  than 
the  Editors  will  care  to  indulge  me  in.  Although  my  feelings  would 
prompt  me  to  expatiate  to  a  greater  length  upon  this  delightful 
and  winning  pastime,  from  which,  as  an  amateur,  I  have  drawn  so 
many  pleasant  hours  of  recreation,  I  will  conclude  by  wishing  success 
to  all  those  who,  like  myself,  are  prompted  by  the  earnest  desire  to 
develope  to  its  utmost  limits  this  fascinating  art. 

W.  J.  Chadwick. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Applications  for  Patents. 

No.  5223. — “Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Coloured  Photo¬ 
graphs  upon  Porcelain  and  Earthenware.”  J.  E.  P.  Lemary,  Paris. — 
Dated  December  20,  1879. 

No.  18. — “Improvements  in  Electric  Lamps.”  J.  W.  Swan,  New* 
castle-on-Tyne. — Dated  January  2,  1880. 

No.  43. — “An  Improved  Construction  of  Photographic  Album,  and 
Leaves  therefor.”  J.  Ettlinger,  Lawrence-lane,  London. — Dated, 
January  6,  1880. 

No.  232. — “A  New  Mode  or  Process  of  Producing  Photo-Relief 
Engravings.”  G.  C.  Bell,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  United  States. — 
Dated  January  1G,  1880. 

Patents  Sealed. 

No.  2563.  —  “An  Improved  Method  of  Producing  Photographic 
Images.”  N.  Carvalho  and  E.  Marx,  both  of  New  York  City,  United 
States. — Dated  June  26,  1879. 

No.  2967. — “An  Improved  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Applying  a 
Gelatinous,  Resinous,  or  Similar  Coating  or  Covering  to  Photographic 
Plates  or  other  Articles.”  W.  R.  Lake — -a  communication  from  G. 
Eastman,  Rochester,  New  York  State,  United  States.  —Dated  July  22, 
1879. 

No.  2968.  —  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing.”  J.  W. 
Swan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Dated  July  22,  1879. 

No.  2970. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Engraving.”  J.  W. 
Swan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Dated  July  22,  1879. 

No.  3824. — “Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Albums,  Port¬ 
folios,  and  Books  for  Holding  and  Containing  Photographs  and  the 
Like.”  S.  E.  Glover,  Portland,  Oregon,  United  States.  —  Dated 
September  23,  1879. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 

No.  1925. — “An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Operating  Comical  Trans¬ 
formations  of  Portraits  or  other  Representations.”  J.  E.  F.  Ludeke, 
Peckham,  London. — Dated  May  14,  1879.  (Not  proceeded  with.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a  thin  round  plate,  moving  on  a  pin  in  the 
centre,  having  a  spring  which  has  to  be  wound  up  by  a  key.  On  one 
side  of  the  plate  are  four  or  more  portraits,  and  on  the  periphery  of  the 
plate  are  four  or  more  teeth,  according  to  the  number  of  portraits. 
Opposite  the  teeth  a  trigger  is  connected  so  as  to  allow  one  tooth  at  a 
time  to  pass  when  the  trigger  is  lifted.  In  front  of  the  rounded  side, 
whereon  the  portraits  are  placed,  the  main  portrait  is  laid,  upon  which 
the  transformations  take  place.  This  is  effected  as  follows  : — The  face 
of  the  main  portrait  is  nearly  cut  out,  and  the  portraits  on  the  round 
plate  are  so  arranged  as  to  jump  (by  the  power  of  the  spring  whenever 
the  trigger  is  lifted)  into  that  place  whei’e  the  portrait  is  cut  out  at  such 
a  speed  that  the  cause  of  the  transformation  cannot  be  observed  or 
detected  by  the  spectators. 

No.  2187. —  “An  Improved  Process  of  Photographic  Printing  on 
Glass.”  H.  Anderson — a  communication  from  A.  Firmin  Didot  and 
A.  Balancie,  both  of  Paris. — Dated  June  3,  1879.  (Not  proceeded 
with. ) 

This  invention  consists  In  producing  upon  glass  and  other  vitreous 
surfaces  permanent  photographic  pictures,  the  process  being  as  follows  : — 
The  vitreous  surface  upon  which  the  picture  is  to  be  fixed  is  first 
made  non-transparent,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  application  of  hydrofluoric 
acid,  sand,  oxide  of  iron,  or  other  equivalent,  or  by  coating  it  with 
enamel  prepared  with  mucilaginous  materials  well  distributed  over  the 
surface.  Subsequently  the  surface  is  heated  to  about  70’  in  a  suitable 
gas  stove,  and  then  coated  with  a  solution  of  about  twenty-five  parts  of 
grape-sugar,  or  other  vegetable-binding  substance,  in  200  parts  of 
water,  to  which  solution  about  forty  parts  of  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  bichromate  of  ammonia  have  been  added.  The  surface  thus  pre¬ 
pared  is  then  placed  in  an  ordinary  photographic  printing-frame  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  transparent  positive  of  the  picture  to  be  produced,  and 
sufficiently  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  after  which  the  vitrifiable 
powder  is  brushed  on  the  prepared  surface  and  caused  to  spread 
over  the  same  with  the  least  possible  friction  until  the  picture  has  been 
developed  to  the  required  intensity.  Finally,  the  surface  is  vitrified 
at  a  temperature  of  about  700°. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

Nos.  211-957.  —  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  T.  H. 
Blair,  Franklin,  Massachusetts. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  simplify  the  process  of  making 
photographic  pictures  by  the  “wet-plate”  method,  whereby  the  bulk 
and  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  reduced,  the  necessary  labour  greatly 
decreased,  and  a  more  perfect  picture  secured  than  can  be  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  processes  hitherto  employed.  In  carrying  out  the  invention 
a  cabinet  is  employed,  in  which  the  entire  work  of  adjusting  the  focus 
and  sensitising,  exposing,  and  developing  the  plate  is  carried  on  without 
recourse  to  a  dark  closet  other  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the  camera. 
The  cabinet  contains  the  camera  and  its  necessary  accompaniments,  the 
chemicals  for  treating  the  plate,  the  bath,  the  plate-box,  and  the  sink 
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for  washing  and  developing — in  fact,  the  entire  apparatus  necessary  to 
produce  “wet-plate  ”  pictures — and  is  in  itself  a  dark  closet  in  which  all 
the  work  is  accomplished.  The  front  of  the  cabinet  is  open,  a  hood  of 
cloth  being  employed  to  exclude  the  light.  This  hood  encircles  the 
neck  and  arms  of  the  operator,  his  head  and  hands  being  in  the  interior 
of  the  cabinet,  whilst  his  body  is  outside,  thus  dispensing  with  the  dark 
slide  hitherto  used,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  and  the 
plate  from  the  camera  to  a  dark  closet  for  developing. 

Nos.  213-641. — “Improvement  in  Photographic  Burnishers.”  W.  G. 
Entrekxn,  Philadelphia. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  machine  for  burnishing  photo¬ 
graphs,  by  causing  a  serrated  roller  to  draw  the  picture  while  under 
pressure,  over  and  in  contact  with  a  smooth  metallic  surface,  the  main 
object  of  the  invention  being  simplicity  and  economy  of  construction, 
and  facilities  for  the  movement  of  the  serrated  roller  from  contact  with 
the  burnishing  plate  when  the  machine  is  not  in  use.  The  main 
features  of  the  construction  are  as  follow  : — The  base  of  the  machine  is 
made  throughout  its  entire  length  in  the  form  of  a  concavo-convex 
girder,  having  opposite  ends  with  suitable  legs,  a  I’ecess  being  formed  at 
the  top  of  the  base  by  longitudinal  flanges  for  the  l’eception  of  the 
burnishing  bar,  which  is  made  of  hard  metal  and  is  perfectly  smooth  on 
the  upper  surface,  being  confined  in  place  by  a  set  screw.  Two  three¬ 
armed  plates  are  pivoted  to  the  base  (one  at  either  end  of  the  same)  by 
a  screw  stud,  and,  in  the  arms  of  these  plates  are  the  bearings  for  the 
spindle  of  the  rocking  bar,  in  wrhich,  at  a  point  midway  between 
its  opposite  ends,  is  a  threaded  orifice  for  receiving  the  upper  screwed 
end  of  a  screw-spindle,  the  latter  being  comparatively  loose  laterally 
in  its  bearing  in  a  slotted  projection  in  the  base,  but  having  no 
vertical  movement  in  the  same,  and  is  furnished  with, a  wheel  or  suita¬ 
ble  haudle.  In  the  arms  of  the  plates  above  described  are  bearings  for 
the  spindle  of  the  roller,  which  is  longitudinally  serrated  by  draw- 
tiling.  When  a  photographic  picture  has  to  be  burnished,  the  two 
plates,  with  the  roller,  are  turned  down,  and  the  screw-spindle  is 
so  turned  that  its  threaded  portion,  entering  the  threaded  orifice  of  the 
rocking  bar,  will  draw  down  the  latter,  and  with  it  the  three-armed 
plates,  until  the  serrated  roller  bears  such  relation  to  the  burnishing 
bar  that  the  picture,  on  being  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  said  bar  by 
the  revolving  roller,  will  be  subjected  to  the  proper  pressure  for 
imparting  the  desired  polish  to  the  surface  of  the  picture,  the  rocking 
bar,  as  it  is  depressed,  turning  in  its  bearings  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
the  threaded  spindle  accommodating  itself  to  the  orifice  of  the  bar. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

STOETZ  v.  PERRY. 

At  the  Folkestone  County  Court,  on  the  17th  instant,  the  above  case 
came  on  for  hearing.  This  was  a  claim  by  Mr.  Philip  C.  Stortz  for 
£30  10s.,  being  ten  guineas  balance  of  one  month’s  salary,  and  £20,  a 
mouth’s  salary,  in  lieu  of  notice.  Mr.  Minter  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Mowll  for  the  defendant. 

Plaintiff  said  he  was  an  artist  and  photographer,  and  entered  on  the 
defendant’s  service  on  August  20th,  and  remained  with  him  until 
September  24th.  He  was  to  receive  £20  per  month.  He  received  £0  10s. 
on  account.  On  September  24th  he  was  dismissed. — Cross-examined  : 
He  was  skilled  in  every  branch  of  the  photographic  art,  and  could  take 
negatives  perfectly.  During  the  time  he  was  with  the  defendant  he  took 
more  than  forty  negatives,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  more  than  two  were 
successful.  The  two  negatives  produced  were  not  good  ones — one  was 
out  of  focus;  they  were  certainly  not  first-class  work.  During  the 
month  Mr.  Perry  did  complain  about  his  attendance  at  the  studio.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th  September  defendant  told  him  he  was  not  worth 
15s.,  and  that  he  might  go  to  the - .  He  did  not  leave  of  his  own  ac¬ 

cord.  During  the  month  defendant  paid  him  for  some  painting  which 
he  did. — Re-examined :  He  had  been  a  photographer  for  ten  years.  He 
held  a  certificate  for  painting.  He  had  painted  for  the  defendant 
pictures  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Alderman  Finnis,  Colonel  Edwards, 
and  of  a  lady. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Mowll  called  William  Perry,  the  defendant,  who 
said  he  left  the  army  twelve  months  ago,  after  twenty-one  years’ 
service  in  the  photographic  school.  He  had  built  a  studio  at  Sandgate, 
at  the  cost  of  more  than  £3,000.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  first-class  operator,  and  seeing  plaintiff’s  advertisement  in 
the  Photographic  News,  engaged  him  after  some  correspondence  at 
£240  per  annum.  He  engaged  him  as  a  first-class  operator,  but  during 
the  whole  time  he  was  with  him  he  only  took  one  successful  negative, 
and  that  he  did  not  finish.  Witness  had  to  telegraph  for  an  assistant. 
He  frequently  complained  of  his  inattention  to  business.  He  (plaintiff) 
said  be  was  a  partner,  and  should  go  in  and  out  as  he  pleased.  He 
considered  his  services  were  more  than  paid  for  by  the  £9  10s.  paid  to 
him.  He  had  still  an  interest  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the  pictures 
he  had  painted. — Cross-examined  :  Plaintiff  “  posed  ”  some  of  the 
sitters. 

Samuel  Windsor,  foreman  to  the  defendant,  said  the  plaintiff  was 
very  irregular  in  his  attendance,  and  said  he  should  come  and  go 
as  he  liked.  On  the  24th  of  September  he  came  to  witness  and  said  he 


was  not  coming  back  any  more  that  day.  He  did  not  come  back 
again. 

A  Quarter-Master  Sergeant-Instructor  in  photography,  of  the  Koyal 
Engineers,  gave  evidence  to  show  that  the  negatives  produced  in  Court 
were  very  inferior  work. — Cross-examined  :  A  skilled  operator  was 
liable  to  take  bad  negatives  as  well  as  unskilled  operators. 

Mr.  Mowll  said  it  was  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  skilled 
artist. 

His  Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  the  usual  costs. 

LEVEIGNE  v.  WELLS. 

This  action  was  brought  at  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court,  on  Friday 
last,  the  23rd  instant,  by  the  plaintiff,  a  photographer,  Kentish  Town, 
to  recover  from  the  defendant  the  sum  of  £5,  being  the  contract  price 
of  a  series  of  photographic  views  of  residences  which  the  defendant  had 
for  sale,  and  which  views  were  intended  for  exhibition  amongst  bis 
customers.  Mr.  Willis,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  said  the  de¬ 
fendant  did  not  deny  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  but  understood  that  he 
disputed  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  imperfectly  executed. 

The  plaintiff  proved  the  execution  of  the  order  and  the  reasonableness 
of  the  charges. 

The  defendant  said  he  all  along  objected  to  pay,  and  told  the  plaintill' 
so  repeatedly  when  he  called.  The  photographs  had  faded  almost 
entirely  after  they  had  been  for  some  time  exposed  in  his  office,  and  he 
had  them  removed,  as  they  were  now  wholly  useless  to  him. — In  cross- 
examination  the  defendant  admitted  he  received  the  photographs  in 
April  of  last  year,  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  a  strong  light  for  several 
months,  and  he  had  done  business  by  their  being  exposed  in  his  office. 

The  defendant  then  called  a  skilled  witness,  who  said  that  the  fading 
was  due  to  the  prints  being  improperly  washed. 

The  Judge,  however,  considered  that,  as  all  photographs  faded  more 
or  less  after  a  space  of  time,  and  that  as  the  defendant  must  be  aware 
of  this  fact,  he  should  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  the 
full  amount  claimed,  with  solicitor’s  costs. 


(©nr  £- into  rial  Cable. 


Thomas’s  Liquid  Ruby  and  Ruby  Textile  Fabric. 

Just  as  the  question  of  ruby  glass  versus  orange  paper  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  filter  the  light  employed  in  connection  with  gelatine 
plates  is  once  more  attracting  attention,  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas,  of  Ball 
Mall,  has  introduced  a  very  elegant  and  useful  preparation  under  the 
name  of  “liquid  ruby.”  This  consists  of  an  alcoholic  varnish  of  a  deep 
ruby  colour  which  may  be  applied  to  glass,  paper,  or  other  materials, 
rendering  them  non-actinic  with  very  little  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble.  This  seems  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  rival 
media  mentioned  above,  as  it  combines  the  safety  of  the  ruby  glass  witli 
the  convenience  and  portability  of  paper,  if  such  be  desired  ;  while  it 
may  be  applied  to  lamp  glasses,  chimneys,  or  other  glass  articles  of 
irregular  form  with  the  greatest  ease.  A  double  coating  upon  glass 
forms,  when  examined  with  the  spectroscope,  one  of  the  “safest” 
colours  we  have  examined. 

In  addition  to  the  varnish  Mr.  Thomas  also  supplies  paper,  as  well  as 
a  textile  fabric  prepared  with  it. ;  and  these,  while  sharing  the  quality  of 
safety  equally  with  the  glass,  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
portability.  Should  the  question  of  permanency  be  raised  it  may  be 
met  by  pointing  out  the  ease  with  which  the  colour  can  be  re-applied ; 
but,  except  in  strong  sunshine,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the 
stability  of  this  preparation. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  2  .... 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  .... 

Market  Tavern  Hotel,  Godwin-st 

„  3  . . . . 

Sheffield  . 

Nether  School  Room. 

„  4  .... 

Edinburgh  . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

M  4  . .  . . 

Bristol  Amateur  . 

Museum,  Queen’s-road. 

,,  4  . .  . . 

Benevolent . 

160a,  Aldersgate-st. 

,,  5  . .  . . 

South  London  . 

Society  of  Arts,  John-street. 

,,  5  .... 

Glasgow  . 

Buchanan-street. 

„  5  .... 

Bolton  . 

The  Baths. 

WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  5fch 
instant,  at  the  usual  place, — Mr.  J.  Howarth  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
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The  Secretary  read  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  session  as  follows  : — President :  Mr.  W.  T.  Burrow. — Council: 
Messrs.  E.  Greaves,  E.  T.  Jenkins,  E.  Passingham,  J.  S.  Shaw,  R. 
Broadhead,  J.  Gunstone,  and  J.  Smith.— Treasurer :  Mr.  J.  Howarth. 
— Auditor :  Mr.  W.  G.  Thompson.—  Honorary  Secretaries:  Messrs.  J. 
Crosthwaite  and  R.  Holgate. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  retiring  officers  and 
suitably  acknowledged ;  after  which  the  Secretaries  presented  the 
following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  presenting  the  fifth  annual  report  the  Council  have  pleasure  in  saying  that 
the  Society  still  displays  a  fair  average  amount  of  energy  amongst  its  members. 
There  has  not  been  that  eagerness  in  the  production  and  reading  of  papers  that 
the  Council  would  like  to  see  ;  but,  as  that  seems  to  be  the  normal  condition  of 
most  societies,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  matter  for  much  surprise. 

The  papers  read  have  been  as  follows 

Art  and  Photography.  By  Mr.  J.  Crosthwaite. 

Albumenising  Plates.  By  Mr.  Worm  aid. 

Light ,  Shade,  and  Composition.  By  Mr.  J.  Crosthwaite. 

A  lantern  exhibition,  by  Messrs.  Burrow  and  Howarth,  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  all  present. 

The  other  meetings  have  been  conversational,  and  not  confined  to  any 
particular  subject;  but  they  have  been  of  a  most  enjoyable  character. 

The  attendance  has  averaged  about  the  same  as  previous  years.  There  has 
been  no  important  reduction  in  numbers,  and  a  few  members  have  been  added. 
A  more  punctual  attendance  at  the  meetings  would  conduce  very  much  to  the 
Society’s  success;  and  a  little  more  energy  in  discussing  the  papers  and 
miscellaneous  subjects  introduced  would  make  the  meetings  more  interesting 
and  valuable  as  a  means  of  education  to  the  members  generally. 

In  conclusion :  the  Council  beg  of  the  members  to  use  increased  diligence  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Society,  by  contributing  papers,  exhibiting 
objects  of  interest,  and  in  every  way  furthering  the  objects  for  which  the 
Society  was  formed. 

Mr.  J.  Garratt,  of  Dewsbury,  read  a  paper  on  Clean  Negatives.  [See 
page  52.] 

Mr.  J.  Smith  (Halifax),  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Garratt, 
said  that  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  his  experience  had  been,  he 
imagined,  like  those  of  many  others,  very  erratic,  the  result  varying  at 
different  times.  There  were  many  remedies  that  were  valuable  to  some 
workers,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  found  by  others  to  be  quite 
erroneous.  The  best  remedy  he  had  found  for  greasy  lines  and  tear¬ 
drops  was  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  collodion..  There  were,  he  re¬ 
marked,  many  things  in  photography  that  were  by  no  means  easy  of  ex¬ 
planation.  They  might  succeed  today  and  fail  tomorrow.  A  different 
mode  of  manipulation  would  make  a  marked  difference  in  results ;  in 
addition  to  which  the  chemicals  used  varied,  and  ninety- nine  out  of  one 
hundred  photographers  took  them  on  the  veracity  of  the  dealer,  having 
no  other  knowledge  or  guarantee. 

Mr.  Cook  did  not  think  the  solution  running  back  would  injure  the 
plate,  but  it  was  the  foreign  matter  carried  with  it  that  did  the  mis¬ 
chief.  He  found  the  best  remedy  for  preventing  the  drying  of  the 
plates  was  to  add  bromide  of  magnesium  to  the  collodion,  as  it  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  film  a  deliquescent  salt,  and  kept  the  surface  moist  and 
homogeneous. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Garratt  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


Correspanhtntt. 


CHROMOTYPE  VIGNETTES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  issue  of  the  21st  November,  1879,  I  read  an 
article,  entitled  Carbon  Jottings ,  from  the  pen  of  your  esteemed  corres¬ 
pondent,  Mr.  Charles  King,  wherein  he  describes  his  method  of  vignet¬ 
ting  chromotypes. 

I  confess  I  cannot  see  how  anything  approaching  a  vignette  would  be 
produced  should  one  faithfully  carry  out  the  instructions  given,  viz., 
an  oval  is  laid  on  the  negative,  the  latter  is  then  placed  in  a  deep 
printing-frame,  and  the  vignetting  shape  fastened  on  the  front  in  the 
usual  way.  The  vignetting  shape  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  the 
shading  to  travel  over  the  edges  of  the  oval  (the  italics  are  not  mine),  and 
this  is  said  to  prevent  any  abrupt  edge.  Had  it  been  alleged  that  this 
would  secure  one  I  could  have  understood  it.  Surely  your  compositor 
has  let  the  anticipated  festivities  of  Christmas  so  affect  him  that  inad¬ 
vertently  he  has  “  squabbled  ”  his  type. 

While  mentioning  vignettes  in  carbon  I  may  say  that  several  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  class  of  work  can  readily  demonstrate  that  “  vignetting  in 
carbon”  is  not  so  difficult  a  thing  as  it  is  sometimes  alleged  to  be. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  E.  Batho. 

Calcutta,  December  30,  1879. 

ORANGE  PAPER  versus  RUBY  GLASS. 

'To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  last  week’s  number  of  the  Journal  you  express  a 
doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  orange  paper  as  a  medium  for  obstructing 


actinic  light.  I  beg  to  forward  you  some  plates  which  have  been 
coated,  and  the  emulsion  for  which  was  prepared,  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp  screened  by  orange  paper,  as  used  with  a  lantern  of  Wratten 
and  Wainwright’s  pattern,  described  by  Mr.  S.  Fry  in  your  last  issue. 

In  the  formula  which  I  gave  in  the  Almanac  for  preparing  the  paper 
the  quantities  should  read  sixty,  instead  of  thirty,  grains  of  chrysoidine 
to  the  pint  of  boiled  oil. 

I  shall  be  interested  to  know  whether  you  find  the  shadows  of  my 
plates  pure,  and  the  sensitiveness  at  least  equal  to  that  of  plates  sup¬ 
plied  commercially ;  if  so,  it  will  be  strong  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  stained  paper. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  E.  Debenham. 

158,  Regent-street,  W.,  January  26,  1880. 

[We  do  not,  as  our  correspondent  supposes,  question  the  efficacy  of 
orange  paper;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  for  the  purposes 
of  development  it  will  answer  perfectly  under  certain  precautions. 
For  preparing  emulsion  and  plates  we  still  contend  that  ruby  glass 
of  the  proper  colour  is  the  safer.  Mr.  Debenkam’s  plates,  however, 
prove  that  orange  paper  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. — Eds.] 

— « — 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PLATINOTYPE  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  well- written  paper  read  before  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society  Mr.  James  Young  states  that  the  platinum  image 
can  be  attacked  only  by  chlorine  and  aqua  regia. 

This  statement  may  be  said  to  be  correct  or  the  reverse,  according  to 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  The  platinum  image  is  not 
attacked  by  chlorine  unless  the  latter  be  in  the  nascent  condition. 

Thus  a  jar  of  chlorine  has  no  effect  upon  a  platinum  print ;  but  by  the 
reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  nitric  acid  nascent  chlorine  is 
evolved,  together  with  chloro-nitric  and  chloro-nitrous  acids,  which  may 
have  some  influence  in  aiding  the  nascent  chlorine. 

Gold  is  attacked  by  chlorine,  forming  the  terchloride  ;  but  platinum 
only  absorbs  it.  We  have  a  print  fastened  to  the  wall  of  a  room  which 
is  often  filled  with  fumes  of  chlorine,  yet  the  print  shows  no  sign 
of  alteration. 

As  chlorine  is  often  used  as  a  purifier  in  sick  rooms,  and  for  other 
purposes,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  dispel  any  fear  that  may  be  en¬ 
tertained  for  the  permanence  of  prints  under  its  influence. — We  are, 
yours,  &c.,  The  Platinotype  Company. 

2,  St.  Mildred's  Terrace,  Bromley-road,  Lee, 

London,  S.E.,  January  26,  1880. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  UNDER  WATER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  issue  of  the  16th  inst.  has  an  excerpt  from  a 
northern  contemporary,  in  which  “photography  under  water”  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  new  discovery.  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  ten  years 
ago  I  offered  to  the  Admiralty  an  apparatus  for  photographing  in  deep 
water,  the  machine  being  manipulated  from  the  surface  of  the  water. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Macer  Wright. 

Alexandra  Studio,  Sheerness,  January  24,  1S80. 


A  MITE  IN  FAVOUR  OF  RAPID  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — By  accident  the  other  evening  I  placed  a  plate  in  the 
dark  slide  with  the  film  side  reversed  (next  the  springs).  I  was  taking 
a  cabinet  bust  portrait  with  the  Luxograph  Co.’s  apparatus,  and  had 
previously  stopped  the  lens  down.  Fortunately  the  plate,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  proved  quite  a  success. 

Since  then  I  had  to  take  portraits  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  face 
each  other.  Instead  of  taking  one  at  each  end  of  the  studio  (an 
arrangement  not  always  convenient)  I  thought  of  my  reversed  plate  and 
turned  the  experience  to  account  by  reversing  the  plate  for  the  lady’s 
portrait,  taking  care  to  adjust  the  focus  so  as  to  allow  for  the  film  being 
a  trifle  further  back  in  the  camera,  which  proved  successful. 

One  need  not  fear  the  springs  touching  the  film  damaging  the  plate. 
With  the  rapid  plate  the  lens  can  be  stopped  down,  and  the  focus  will  be 
sure  without  alteration. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Tuohy. 

Richmond,  S.  TF.,  January  20,  1880. 


Photographs  at  a  Water  Colour  Exhibition. — A  correspondent 
(“E.  C.  ”)  writing  to  the  official  organ  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  says: — “All  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  on  Tuesday,  January  13th,  must 
have  been  surprised  to  see  some  photographs  exhibited  in  connection  with 
the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  in 
the  same  gallery  in  which  the  Photographic  Society  have  the  privilege 
of  meeting.  Now  as  this  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time  that  a^ne  art 
society,  in  a  purely  fine  art  exhibition,  has  done  such  a  thing,  I  think 
that  the  photographic  world  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
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for  two  reasons — first,  that  the  whole  body  of  photographers  ought  to 
be  extremely  gratified  to  find  that  sun-pictures  have  been  allowed  to 
possess  such  merit  as  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  a  special  attraction 
(being  advertised  in  the  daily  newspapers  evidently  with  such  inten¬ 
tion)  ;  and,  secondly,  that  an  opportunity  exists  for  comparing  the  two 
modes  of  pictorially  representing  the  same  subject — one  where  the  painter 
depicts  a  scene  with  all  the  speciality  of  his  individuality,  and  the  other 
where  science,  guided  by  a  cultivated  taste  and  perception  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  depicts  the  same  scene.  The  painter  and  the  photographer  have 
now  met  upon  the  same  platform,  and  an  equality  has  thereby  been 
acknowledged.  Is  not  this  a  new  starting-point  from  which  impor¬ 
tant  results  may  eventuate?” 

- ^ - - 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  chax-ge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  photographic  accessories  for  magic  lantern  slides.-^ Address, 
John  Geddes,  Applegate,  Arbroath,  N.B. 

Handsome  half-tester  birch  bedstead  and  palliasses,  twelve  volumes  of  English 
Mechanic,  bound  in  cloth,  also  four  other  scientific  works,  value  £2,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  good  photographic  apparatus. — Address,  W.  Wood,  60,  Caeleppa, 
Bangor,  North  Wales. 


Varnish. — The  sample  of  white  lac  you  have  is  evidently  unsuitable  for 
making  varnish.  It  has  become  what  is  technically  known  as  “  perished  ” 
by  long  keeping  and  exposure  to  the  air.  Discard  it,  and  procure  another 
sample  that  has  been  freshly  bleached,  and  you  will  find  that  more 
soluble. 

R.  J.  S. — There  is  little  doubt  that  the  balsam  by  which  the  two  lenses  are 
cemented  together  has  become  discoloured  with  age,  as  it  frequently  does. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  separate  the  lenses  and  then  remove  and 
replace  the  balsam  with  fresh.  To  do  this  take  the  lens  out  of  the  cell,  immerse 
it  in  warm  water,  and  gradually  increase  the  heat,  when  by  gentle  pressure  the 
two  lenses  may  be  slid  apart ;  then  clean  off  the  old  balsam  with  spirit  of 
turpentine  and  replace  with  fresh,  making  the  glasses  warm  so  as  to  squeeze 
out  as  much  as  possible,  and  place  the  lens  in  a  warm  position  until  the 
cement  is  hard. 

Hugh  M.— In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  strength  of  your 
hydrobromic  acid  you  will  find  it  easier,  though  it  may  occupy  a  longer  time, 
to  first  neutralise  the  acid  with  ammonia,  taking  care  not  to  use  an  excess 
of  the  latter.  This  will  form  bromide  of  ammonium,  which  may  then  ba 
treated  with  the  volumetric  solution  of  silver  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
reason  why  we  advise  this  neutralisation  is  that,  in  the  presence  of  free  acid, 
the  bichromate  “  indicator  ”  is  anything  but  reliable  ;  indeed,  if  you  attempt 
to  employ  it  with  the  hydrobromic  acid  direct  your  results  will  vary  with 
each  experiment. 

J.  McL. — The  yellow-green  deposit  you  speak  of  arises  in  the  majority  of  cases 
from  pushing  the  development  of  a  slightly  under-exposed  plate.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  common  with  some  of  the  softer  samples  of  gelatine  than  with 
others  of  a  harder  kind.  From  your  complaints  in  connection  with  blisters 
and  frilling  we  should  imagine  you  are  using  such  a  sample.  Try  a  sample 
of  hard  French  gelatine  (such  as  Coignet’s)  mixed  with  what  you  are  using ; 
or  Swinburne’s  used  alone  forms  a  strong  film.  Wo  cannot  give  the  addresses 
of  our  contributors ;  but  if  you  address  a[letter  to  the  gentleman  you  name 
and  send  it  to  our  office  it  shall  be  forwarded. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


iggp  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

Inquirer. — The  address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club  is  Mr. 
C.  G.  Cutchey,  62,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C. 

R.  P. — We  have  not  tried  the  apparatus,  so  can  pass  no  opinion  on  its  merits. 
Certainly  we  think  quite  as  much  is  claimed  for  it  as  it  is  likely  to 
accomplish. 

G.  H. — You  must  be  in  error.  The  firm  named  is  of  quite  as  good  standing  as 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  when,  you  state,  you  had  your  first  dealings  with 
the  house. 

D.  P.  B.— -There  is  not,  we  believe,  any  work  on  the  subject;  but  Messrs. 
Geymet  and  Alker,  we  think,  published  instructions  in  the  process  some  years 
ago.  We  do  not,  however,  recollect  the  title  of  their  book. 

Index. — The  references  to  two  of  “MarkOute’s”  interesting  chapters 
of  the  Romance  of  Photography  have,  we  find,  been  omitted  from  the 
Index  to  last  year’s  volume— namely,  Chap,  iv.,  page  355,  and  Chap,  ix., 
page  451. 

T.  R.  Lepper. — There  is  no  separate  work  published  by  the  gentleman  you 
name ;  his  experiences  and  formulae  have  appeared  in  back  numbers  of  this 
Journal.  Our  present  year’s  Almanac  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  has 
been  published  on  the  subject. 

Ferkoprussiate. — A  moderately-dense  negative  with  clear  lines  is  what  you 
require.  An  old  collodion  or  gelatine  added  to  the  developer  will  conduce  to 
the  latter  result;  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  operation  too  far 
for  fear  of  filling  up  the  fine  lines. 

W.  B.  C. — You  are  not  justified  in  exhibiting  the  portrait  without  the  sitter’s 
consent;  at  the  same  lime  he  cannot  legally  carry  out  his  threat  of  forcibly 
removing  it.  You  might,  however,  eschew  the  difficulty,  without  at  all 
derogating  from  your  respectabiliiy,  by  acceding  to  the  expressed  wish  that 
the  portrait  be  removed  from  your  show-frame ;  otherwise  you  may  render 
yourself  liable  to  an  action  at  law. 

Ferrotype. — The  formula  and  your  chemicals  are  quite  right.  The  addition 
of  nitrate  of  baryta  to  sulphate  of  iron  produces  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
baryta,  leaving  nitrate  of  iron  in  solution.  This  latter  salt  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  iron  salts  for  the  development  of  wet  plates. 
Acetate  of  iron,  too,  has  been  recommended,  and  this  may  be  formed  by 
adding  acetate  of  soda  to  the  ordinary  iron  developer. 

Broad  Arrow. — There  are  several  methods  of  producing  enlargements  on 
canvas  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time;  but  the  weak  point  of 
most  of  them  is  that  they  are  not  permanent,  and  the  fading  shows  through 
the  colour  after  the  lapse  of  time.  The  most  permanent  are  those  that  are 
made  and  then  transferred  to  the  canvas ;  that  is,  provided  the  film  is  per¬ 
fectly  adherent.  The  collodion  transfer  process  will  give  permanent  results, 
and  so  will  the  carbon  process;  but  most  of  those  in  which  the  picture  is 
produced  direct  on  the  canvas  are  not  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  their 
fugitiveness. 


ggy  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITOHS” — Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER.  ” — at  the  Offices,  2 ,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,  C. 


South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  next  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  February  5th,  at  8  p.m.,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke’s  Paper  on  Actinometers. — The  official  organ  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  says  : — “There  is  a  printers’ 
error  in  Mr.  Warnerke’s  paper  [On  Actinometers ]  which  should  bo 
corrected.  In  the  first  formula  [page  6,  B.  J.  P.],  NH40  is  made  to  do 
duty  for  ammonium  oxalate,  which  should  be  NH4_0,C203  in  the  old 
notation,  in  which  Mr.  Warnerke  expressed  himself.  The  formula  will 
thus  stand — 

2HgCl  +  NH40,C203  =  Hg.2Cl  +  2NH4C1  +  2C02. 
or  in  the  new  notatiou  as — 

2HgCl2  +  (NH4)2C204  =  Hg2Cl3  +  2NH4CI  +  C02. 

In  the  second  formula  we  think  Mr.  Warnerke  himself  has  made  an 
error,  and  one  which  we  had  intended  pointing  out  to  him  at  the  last 
meeting.  He  says — 2HgCl  +  C203H0  =  HgCl  +  2C02  +  HCL  +  H 
in  the  old  notation ;  the  equation  should  run  thus — 

2HgCl  +  C2033H0  =  Hg2Cl  +[HC1  +  2C02  +  2HO,, 
or  in  the  new  notation — 

2HgCl2  +  H.2C204  =  Hg.2Cl2  +  2HC1  +  2C02. 

We  may  remark  that  oxalic  acid  is  more  usually  expressed  in  the  old 
notation  as  H0,C203.” 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  January  28,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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LAPSE  OF  THE  “CHROMOTYPE”  PATENT. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  controversy  which 
arose  during  the  summer  of  1875 — when  M.  Lambert  introduced 
the  various  processes  called  “  Lambertype,”  “  chromotype,”  and 
“contretype" — with  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  patents  taken  out  by 
him.  Notwithstanding  all  the  discussion  that  took  place  at  the 
time  the  question  has  never  been  brought  to  the  test  of  a  court  of 
law — the  only  way  by  which  it  could  be  legally  settled ;  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  those  who  were  loudest  in  denouncing  the 
legitimacy  of  the  patents  in  the  end  preferred  to  take  out  licenses 
to  work,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  an  action  at  law  for  infringing, 
the  patent.  However,  without  reopening  the  question  as  to  the 
legality  or  otherwise  of  the  patent,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  until 
M.  Lambert  introduced  his  process  of  chromotype  the  carbon  pro¬ 
cess  was  impracticable  for  small  portraiture,  inasmuch  as  carbon 
prints  could  not  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  those  made  in 
silver.  True,  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  improve  their 
quality  by  developing  them  on  glass,  both  plain  and  coated  with 
varnish;  but  the  prints  when  finished,  although  they  had  the  gloss, 
still  lacked  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  those  produced  on 
albumenised  paper. 

As  early  as  the  year  1870  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer,  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  pointed  out  the  advantage  ac¬ 
cruing  from  developing  prints  on  glass  which  had  previously  been 
coated  with  collodion  and  washed,  as  by  this  means  the  delicate 
tints  and  half-tones  could  be  better  secured ;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
failed  in  stripping  the  pictures  from  the  glass,  as  he  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  remove  them  when  thus  treated.  In  a  later  issue  an 
anonymous  correspondent  published  the  fact  that  if  the  plates 
previous  to  coating  with  the  collodion  were  waxed  after  the  manner 
first  described  (also  in  our  pages)  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Wenderoth,  they 
could  then  be  easily  detached. 

Although  the  full  advantage  of  this  method  of  procedure  was  thus 
early  known  it  did  not  come  into  actual  practice ;  hence  to  M.  Lambert 
is  due  the  credit  of  demonstrating  its  practical  value  by  producing 
results  that  were  in  every  way  equal  to  silver  prints,  and  those,  too, 
of  the  finest  quality.  This  process  he  named  “  chromotype,”  and 
it  was  patented.  At  the  time  many  predicted  that  silver  printing 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  up  to  the  present  time, 
although  carbon  is  largely  employed  for  small  work,  silver  still  holds 
its  own  notwithstanding  its  alleged  fugitiveness. 

Of  course  every  one  who  secures  a  patent  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  as  much  profit  out  of  it  as  he  can,  and  to  dispose  of  licenses  to 
work  under  it  in  what  manner  and  on  what  terms  he  chooses;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  chromo¬ 
type  was  considerably  retarded  by  the  system  of  granting  exclusive 
licenses  for  certain  districts.  No  doubt  this  plan  proved  exceedingly 
profitable ;  for  we  know  that  large  sums  were  in  many  instances  paid 
for  them,  and  that,  too,  with  no  intention  whatever  of  putting  the  pro¬ 
cess  into  practice,  but  shnply  as  an  advertisement,  and  also  to  prevent 
more  enterprising  artists  from  taking  it  up.  Others,  again,  purchased 


with  the  full  intention  of  working  the  process  to  the  exclusion  of  silver ; 
these  were  not  slow  in  making  the  fact  known,  and  also  that  they  had 
secured  the  sole  right  to  practise  in  their  districts.  Alas !  for  many 
such  !  They  soon  found  that  in  taking  up  carbon  printing  they  had 
something  to  learn;  for,  although  the  development  of  a  carbon  print, 
or  even  a  collodion  negative,  may  appear  a  very  simple  matter  to  an 
onlooker  when  in  the  hands  of  an  adept,  yet  every  one  knows  there 
is  much  to  be  learned  before  a  good  negative  can  be  made,  and  there 
is  also  something  to  be  acquired  before  the  carbon  or,  indeed,  any 
other  process  can  be  successfully  worked. 

Many  did  not  take  this  into  consideration,  because  from  seeing  the 
process  worked  in  the  extremely  skilful  and  easy  manner  it  was  by 
M.  Lambert,  it  appeared  to  be  so  simple  that  it  could  therefore  be 
worked  by  anyone.  They  soon  found  they  were  mistaken,  and,  also, 
that  all  the  experience  they  had  hitherto  acquired  in  the  practice  of 
photography  would  be  of  little  service  to  them  in  this  direction ;  for 
the  process,  and  the  reactions  upon  which  it  is  based,  was  entirely 
different  from  any  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed.  There¬ 
fore  many  who  had  purchased  licenses  never  mastered  the  details  of  the 
process,  but  abandoned  it,  declaring  that  it  could  not  be  worked ;  and 
in  doing  so  they  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  could  not  be 
used  by  others,  owing  to  the  monopoly  they  had  secured  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Had  it  had  not  been  for  the  system  of  selling  exclusive  licenses  no 
doubt  in  many  towns  several  would  have  been  taken  out  in  place  of 
one,  and  competition  by  the  more  enterprising  would  soon  have 
compelled  others  to  work  the  process  to  a  successful  issue.  YVe 
know  some  places  in  which  several  licenses  were  granted,  and  by 
reason  of  the  energy  and  competition  of  one  or  two  artists  others 
have  been  compelled  to  follow,  the  result  being  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  photographs  taken  in  those  towns  are  printed  in  carbon, 
so  that  the  process  has  proved  one  of  considerable  profit. 

Again:  we  have  known  cases  where  exclusive  licenses  have  been 
secured  by  artists  who,  after  having  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the 
process,  made  it  a  leading  feature  of  their  business,  and  thus  secured 
the  largest  share  of  patronage  in  their  district,  although  previous  to 
that  they  had  but  a  limited  clientele.  There  is  no  question  that  where 
carbon  pictures  are  produced  equal  to  the  finest  silver  and  that  they 
can  be  is  undeniable— the  public  will  prefer  them  on  account  of  their 
permanence,  and  are,  moreover,  willing  to  pay  much-enhanced  prices 
for  them. 

All  this  exclusive  monopoly  is  at  an  end.  We  found  accidentally 
in  examining  one  of  the  indexes  in  the  Patent  Office  Library  the 
other  day  that  the  much-discussed  chromotype  patent  lapsed  more 
than  two  years  back,  so  also  did  the  patent  for  the  special  print¬ 
ing-frames  used  for  producing  the  tinted  borders.  Hence  the  chromo- 
typ0  process  is  now  open  to  all  who  choose  to  work  it ;  for  now 
there  is  no  more  restriction  to  its  employment  than  there  is  to 
the  use  of  any  other  process  of  double  transfer.  Whether  the  nTDre 
general  knowledge  of  the  lapse  of  these  patents  will  be  the  means  of 
inducing  enterprising  photographers  to  make  a  start  in  this  direction, 
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which  they  have  hitherto  been  debarred  from  doing  owing  to 
sole  rights,”  &c.,  time  will  show ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that 
those  who  do  will  find  it  a  substantial  means  of  increasing  their 
returns. 


COLLODION  versus  GELATINE. 

In  our  last  week’s  issue  Dr.  Nicol  once  more  attacks  the  important 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  collodion  plates  being  made  to  equal 
those  of  gelatine  in  sensitiveness,  and  expresses  the  opinion,  which 
we  had  ourselves  previously  enunciated,  that  if  such  a  result  could 
be  attained  the  convenience  of  use  which  attaches  to  the  former,  as 
well  as  its  freedom  from  several  of  the  troublesome  defects  apparently 
inseparable  from  gelatine  plates,  would  be  almost  certain  to  reinstate 
it  in  public  favour. 

This  opinion,  we  are  aware,  is  shared  by  a  large  number  of 
workers  both  in  gelatine  and  collodion,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  gelatine  is  capable  of  holding  its 
own,  even  if  collodion  should  be  endowed  with  its  individual  special 
quality  of  sensitiveness.  Before  gelatine  had  attained  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  rapidity  which  has  within  the  past  year  or  two 
brought  it  to  its  present  position,  and  when  it  was  only  ranked 
as  about  equal  to  wet  collodion  in  sensitiveness,  the  early  enthusiasts 
urged  in  its  favour,  first  of  all,  its  cheapness ;  then  the  gain  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  in  getting  rid  of  the  deleterious  fumes  of 
ether  and  acetic  acid  in  the  not-too-well-ventilated  dark  rooms 
commonly  used ;  and,  finally,  the  more  uniform  character  of  gelatine 
as  compared  with  pyroxyline,  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  the 
former  could  be  obtained  of  good  quality  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

It  may  be  that  more  recent  advances  in  the  process  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  rapidity  have  rendered  it  more  exigeant  in  some  of  these 
conditions;  for,  certainly  we  think  very  few  who  have  had  an 
extended  experience  with  gelatine  emulsion  will  claim  for  it  now 
a  degree  of  simplicity  and  ease  of  working  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
under  wet-plate  work.  We  speak  of  gelatine  emulsion ,  because 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  plates  prepared  commercially 
escape  the  majority  of  the  troubles  entailed  by  gelatine,  and  still  the 
cry  of  uncertainty  and  complications  in  the  working  details  is  raised 
simply  in  connection  with  the  development.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  whole  of  these  troubles  and  difficulties  arise  from  the  physical 
nature  of  the  gelatine;  not  necessarily  from  variations  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  or  quality— though  certainly  these  do  work  unfavourably  in 
numerous  cases — but  from  its  chemical  characteristics  when  in  the 
purest  state.  If,  then,  these  troubles  arise  from  the  inherent  un¬ 
suitability  of  the  vehicle  itself,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  better  medium  would  be  immediately  hailed  with  delight, 
provided  that  in  other  respects  equal  results  were  attainable. 

In  point  of  absolute  cheapness  undoubtedly  gelatine  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  collodion — the  former,  even  if  the  finest  and  most  ex¬ 
pensive  qualities  be  used,  bearing  favourable  comparison  in  point  of 
economy  with  the  best  qualities  of  pyroxyline.  Still  the  difference 
is  not  so  great  as  many  would  imagine  if  the  different  proportions 
employed  of  each  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  then  comes  the 
more  important  item  of  solvents,  which  must  cost  at  least  three  or 
four  shillings  per  pint  against  the  nominal  price  of  water,  even  when 
distilled. 

Turning  to  the  sanitary  question:  though  perhaps  there  are  in¬ 
stances  on  record  where  the  fumes  of  ether  and  other  chemicals  have 
received  the  credit  for  injuring  or  even  ruining  an  operator’s  health, 
there  are  numerous  counterbalancing  instances  of  men  who  have 
lived  to  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age  without  discovering  the  mischievous 
properties  of  the  atmosphere  they  have  breathed  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century;  hence  we  must  assume  that  where  injurious  results  have 
accrued  some  constitutional  predisposition  must  have  exerted  its  in¬ 
fluence.  Turning  to  gelatine,  there  are  those,  already,  who  have 
discovered  an  unsanitary  spot  upon  its  character.  The  necessity  for 
working  in  rooms  feebly  illuminated,  and  that  with  a  light  of  such  an 
unusual  and  trying  character,  has  been  put  forward  as  a  strong  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  the  new  dry  plates ;  and,  whether  the  charge  be 
well  founded  or  not,  we  are  aware  of  more  than  one  instance  in  which 
there  is  every  probability  of  gelatine,  with  all  its  advantages  of  rapidity 


otherwise,  being  thrown  over,  simply  on  account  of  its  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  operator,  and  this  after  only  a  couple  of  years'  use. 

We  approach  the  third  vantage  point  of  gelatine  with  some 
diffidence — its  uniformity  of  character.  Let  anyone  who  desires  to 
study  gelatine  turn  up  half  a  dozen  works  on  organic  chemistry,  and, 
after  studying  diligently  the  contents  of  each,  try  and  write  an  ex¬ 
haustive  essay  on  the  properties  of  this  substance.  Nay,  let  him  ask 
himself — What  is,  and  what  is  not,  gelatine?  A  good  deal  of  paper 
might  be  covered  with  a  dissertation  upon  gelatine,  chondrin,  aud  the 
various  mixtures  of  these  two  substances  which  pass  under  the  name 
of  “  gelatine,”  without  affording  much  information  to  the  worker  in 
gelatine  emulsion,  and  without  enabling  the  reader  to  form  a  very 
correct  opinion  as  to  what  gelatine  really  consists  of  or  what  its 
properties  are. 

Such  being  the  case  when  the  question  is  viewed  theoretically,  is  it 
surprising  that  when  gelatine  is  studied  as  a  commercial  preparation, 
produced  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  every  inducement  to  the  strictest 
economy  in  every  stage,  that  it  should  show  a  want  of  uniformity  iu 
its  general  composition?  We  think  not.  Possibly  as  a  laboratory 
experiment  the  preparation  of  a  definite  compound  might  be  feasible, 
but  on  the  commercial  scale  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected;  and,  practi¬ 
cally,  for  emulsion  purposes  the  products  of  each  different  manufac¬ 
turer — nay,  the  different  batches  of  the  same  manufacturer — are  found 
to  vary  very  considerably.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  same 
objections  as  to  variations  in  composition  may  be,  and  have  been, 
urged  against  pyroxyline;  but  gelatine  has  been  put  forward  as  some- 
thing  far  more  constant  in  its  nature. 

Collodion  can  now  be  prepared,  by  those  who  understand  the 
necessary  chemical  requirements,  of  so  regular  a  character  that  it 
may  practically  be  considered  a  definite  and  unvarying  preparation ; 
hence,  if  it  can  only  be  endowed  with  the  same  sensitive  properties  as 
gelatine,  we  think  there  can  be  but  one  issue  to  the  struggle  between 
the  two.  But  can  such  a  result  be  attained? 

We  shall  shortly  have  more  to  say  in  connection  with  Dr.  Nicola 
attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  problem. 


NEGLECTED  RESIDUES. 

We  have  a  decided  impression,  produced  by  many  facts  that  have 
come  under  our  notice,  that  most  photographers  are  content  with 
saving  the  “waste”  from  the  washings  from  their  prints  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  other  rich  sources  of  silver  which  they  quite  ignore,  and 
that  must  in  consequence  be  utterly  lost.  No  doubt  in  very  large 
establishments,  where  complete  systems  of  economy  in  every  branch 
prevail,  our  remarks  may  be  inapplicable ;  but,  to  our  knowledge, 
in  some  large  studios — and,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  in  very  many 
smaller  ones — an  idea  prevails  that  the  print  washings  are  the  only 
sources  of  silver  which  it  is  worth  while  to  look  after.  With  regard 
to  all  others  it  is  usually  said  that  they  cause  “  too  much  fuss,”  are 
disagreeable  to  use,  and  soforth  ;  and  thus  for  one  reason  or  another 
they  are  with  pretty  general  consent  tabooed. 

If  our  present  article  should  have  the  effect  of  showing  the  error 
that  underlies  such  notions,  and  should  lead  to  a  consequent  increase 
of  attention  to  those  other  “wastes,”  we  shall  have  conferred  a 
benefit  on  photographers  of  which,  at  a  season  and  a  period  when 
strict  economy  has  become  not  so  much  desirable  as  necessary,  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

We  assume  it  is  granted  that  no  one,  whose  use  of  albumenised 
paper  is  anything  beyond  the  most  elementary  consumption  fails  to 
have  a  tank  for  paper  washing ;  but  the  waste  we  refer  to  is  the  used 
hyposulphite  solutions  from  print  or  negative  fixing.  This  is  rich  in 
silver  to  a  degree  little  thought  of,  aud  its  treatment  will  well  repay 
a  considerable  amount  of  expenditure  of  time  with  some  original 
outlay  of  money.  The  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  solution  in 
which  paper  prints  have  been  fixed  varies  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  difference  between  the  products  of  various  experimentalists  being 
caused  by  the  varying  proportions  of  the  salting  ingredients  employed 
in  the  albumen ;  while,  with  a  constant  strength  of  silver  bath,  the 
washings  before  toning  have  a  uniform  strength,  and  the  exact 
amount  recoverable  from  a  given  number  of  prints  might  almost  be 
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predicted  beforehand.  The  quantity  obtainable  from  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  solutions,  though  always  considerable,  cannot  be  told  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy  till  the  paper  has  been  sampled.  Suffice 
It  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  few  papers  in  the  market  that  will 
not  furnish  a  yield  of  metallic  silver  from  the  fixing  solutions  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  from  the  usual  washings  before  toning.  Any 
photographer  who  has  habitually  neglected  this  product  will  therefore 
see  at  a  glance  what  a  valuable  solution  for  recovery  is  the  hypo, 
when  he  calculates  his  annual  saving  from  chlorides. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  think  we  are  overstating  the  case  a 
very  little  calculation  will  give  theoretical  proof  of  the  truth  of  what 
we  say.  The  salting  of  the  albumen  with  which  paper  is  covered 
varies,  perhaps,  from  six  to  eleven  or  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce ;  and 
a  sheet  of  paper  may  be  estimated  to  take  up  four  or  five  drachms  of 
the  salted  liquid.  From  this  it  follows  that  a  sheet  will  contain 

from  three  to  six  grains  or  more  of  alkaline  chloride,  equal  in  the 

case  of  ammonium  to  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of 
silver,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  which  is  used  up  to  form 
the  image,  as  the  large  amount  of  print  cuttings  needed  to  obtain 

a  small  quantity  of  silver  will  show.  Taking  it  to  be  a  grain, 

we  have  the  above  large  amount,  less  one  grain,  per  sheet  wholly 
available  for  solution  in  hypo,  and  subsequent  recovery.  If  we 
even  take  the  lowest  estimate— seven  grains— we  have  nearly  half 
a  pound  of  chloride  of  silver  for  every  ream  of  paper,  though  we 
may  fairly  estimate  a  larger  proportion,  viz.,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound,  as  a  common  average. 

Having  now  shown  the  desirability  of  saving  this  waste,  we  may 
point  out  the  best  method  of  securing  it.  Many  plans  have  been  pro¬ 
posed,  including  the  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  gas ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  owing  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  multiplicity  of  such  plans,  only  suited  in  practice  to  the 
laboratory  of  the  skilled  chemist,  that  some  of  the  objections  entertained 
by  photographers  to  “  meddling”  with  hypo,  solutions  may  be  traced. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  and  nothing  can  well  be  better  than  the 
employment  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  commonly  known  in  the  shops 
as  “  liver  of  sulphur.”  This  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  used  to 
precipitate  the  silver  sulphide  just  in  the  same  manner  as  salt  is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  print  washings,  the  result  being,  however,  of  a  brownish- 
black  colour,  and,  weight  for  weight,  of  greater  value  than  chloride  of 
silver.  It  is  advisable  to  be  sparing  in  its  use,  as,  if  used  in  con¬ 
siderable  excess,  besides  the  unnecessary  loss  of  precipitating  material, 
which  is  of  much  greater  cost  than  common  salt,  the  gold  which  print- 
fixing  solutions  contain  will  be  dissolved,  and  consequently  lost. 
The  value  of  this  precaution  will  be  seen  when  sending  the  residues 
to  the  refiner,  the  silver  from  these  sulphides  containing  as  much 
fine  gold  as  will  enable  him  to  allow  some  pence  per  ounce  more 
than  for  that  from  chlorides. 

To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  liver  of  sulphur  it  will  be  well 
to  note  that  it  will  not  keep  good  for  very  long,  and,  consequently,  the 
attempt  may  be  made  to  employ  the  material  when  it  is  absolutely  use¬ 
less.  Good  liver  of  sulphur  should  be  dark  in  colour  throughout;  in 
fact,  a  freshly-fractured  piece  should  resemble  in  colour  the  substance 
whence  it  has  its  name  (liver).  By  keeping  it  becomes,  starting  at 
the  outside,  of  a  dirty  light-brown  colour.  This  decomposed  part  is 
only  slightly  soluble,  and  if  thrown  into  the  hypo,  is  not  only  useless 
but  misleading,  as  being  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  sulphide  of  silver, 
and  so  leading  to  suspicion  of  the  integrity  of  the  refiner,  many  un¬ 
founded  imputations  upon  whose  honesty  are  often  too  freely  made. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  we  most  decidedly  recommend 
the  photographer  to  send  his  waste  to  the  refiner,  and  not  to  attempt 
to  reduce  it  himself;  for  the  cost  of  fuel,  crucibles,  waste,  &e.,  will 
very  probably  exceed  the  refiner’s  charge,  which  is  never  exorbitant. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a  description  of  one  more  rapid 
shutter,  devised  by  Mr.  W.  Horseman  Kirkby — n  modification  of  the 
shutter  introduced  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  and 
described  in  our  columns.  But  whereas  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  arrange¬ 
ment  the  exposure  was  made  by  the  motion  of  a  single  movable 
shutter,  Mr.  Kirkby’s  consists  of  two,  working  in  contrary  directions, 


6? 


opening  from  and  shutting  at  the  centre  of  the  lens.  The  difference 
between  the  action  of  the  two  forms  is  rather  marked,  for  the  double 
shutter  arrangement  must  necessarily,  under  like  circumstances, 
work  in  half  the  time  the  other  does.  Further  than  this :  with  Mr. 
Harrison’s  shutter  a  longer  exposure  is  given  to  the  foreground  of  a 
landscape  than  to  the  distance  and  sky,  while  in  Mr.  Kirkby’s  the 
exposure  is  uniform  over  the  whole  plate.  But  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  new  form  is  the  capability  of  varying  the  duration  of 
the  exposure  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject.  It  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment  to  be  able  to  say  that  an  exposure  has  lasted 
one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  a  second,  though  that  is  desirable  if  it 
can  be  effected ;  but  to  be  able  to  vary  the  actual  length  of  the 
exposure  is,  we  think,  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  perfect  shutter.  The  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  Kirkby  in  bis  last  paragraph  but  one,  though  not 
figured  in  the  diagram,  gives  this  power — as  obviously,  by  lengthening 
the  rods  H  M  and  H  N,  the  point  would  be  raised  and  the  drop  of 
the  weight  correspondingly  increased,  and,  consequently,  the  lens 
would  be  uncovered  for  a  longer  period.  The  same  principle  can  be 
applied  with  equal  facility  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  shutter  by  those  who 
prefer  that  form. 

- — - - 

RAPIDITY  IN  COLLODION  EMULSION. 

Your  esteemed  contributor,  Dr.  John  Nicol,  touched  upon  a  subject 
last  week  in  which  I  am  specially  interested,  believing  as  I  do,  with 
many  others,  that  if  collodion  emulsion  can  be  made  to  attain 
anything  like  the  rapidity  of  gelatine  the  latter  will  once  more  have 
to  give  way.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find  much  in  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
to  encourage  the  hope  of  ultimate  success,  and  I  therefore  greeted 
Dr.  Nicol’s  article  as  one  more  chance  of  having  some  little  light 
thrown  upon  the  matter. 

I  was,  however,  destined  to  complete  disappointment,  and  I  hope 
Dr.  Nicol  will  pardon  my  pointing  out  where  and  why,  according  to 
my  own  view,  he  is  wrong  in  his  theory.  I  say  “  my  own”  view,  but 
should  modify  the  expression,  as  it  is  mine  only  inasmuch  as  I  have 
adopted  it  from  the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
oraphy  as  being  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  collodion  and  gelatine. 

Dr.  Nicol  starts  with  the  opinion  that  the  degree  of  sensitiveness 
depends,  not  upon  the  vehicle  in  which  the  silver  bromide  is  sus¬ 
pended,  but  upon  the  “  peculiar  state  of  division  into  which,  through 
the  aid  of  that  medium,  it  is  brought.”  Now,  I  must  say  that  I 
think  this  definition  of  the  question  fails  entirely  in  reaching  the 
point.  If  the  medium  in  which  the  haloid  is  suspended  produces  an 
effect  upon  the  sensitiveness  by  bringing  it  into  “  a  peculiar  state  of 
division  ”  then  the  medium  must  be  credited  with  a  certain  specific 
action.  But  does  such  peculiar  state  of  division  depend  upon  the 
vehicle  in  which  the  silver  haloid—whether  collodion  or  gelatine  ? 
Or  does  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  depend  upon  that  peculiar 
state  of  division  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  well  known  that  the  state 
of  division  of  the  silver  bromide  may  be  varied  to  almost  any 
extent  both  in  gelatine  and  collodion  emulsion  by  adopting  suitable 
means.  A  film  bearing  the  character  of  a  stain,  rather  than  a  sus¬ 
pended  precipitate,  may  be  formed  with  either,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  degree  of  granularity  may  be  readily  obtained.  But 
though  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  either  emulsion  may  vary  in  a 
proportionate  degree  with  the  state  of  division  of  the  bromide,  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  possible  to  produce  a  collodion  film,  however  fine 
or  however  granular,  which  can  approach  gelatine  in  rapidity. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  belief  that  it  is  not  in  the  formation  of 
the  bromide  in  any  peculiar  state  of  division  that  the  element  of 
sensitiveness  rests,  so  much  as  in  some  special  action  of  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  bromide  of  silver  is  carried  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  does,  contrary  to  Dr.  Nicol’s  opinion,  depend  in  a  very  great 
measure  upon  the  medium  employed.  I  do  not  say  the  effect  is  due 
to  any  chemical  combination,  because  I  do  not  think — facts,  indeed, 
would  seem  to  negative  such  an  idea — that  the  silver  and  gelatine 
can  enter  into  any  but  a  mechanical  combination  and  produce  good 
results.  In  none  of  my  experiments,  when  I  have  employed  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  silver  over  the  combining  equivalent,  have  I  attained  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue,  and  many  gentlemen  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
report  similar  results.  This,  I  think,  points  to  the  improbability  of 
any  direct  chemical  combination  between  the  silver  and  the  organic 
matter  of  the  gelatine  being  instrumental  in  increasing  sensitiveness. 

The  result  is  far  more  easily  explainable  to  my  mind  in  the 
manner  first  suggested,  I  believe,  by  Captain  Abney,  and  subse- 
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quently  mentioned  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Journal.  This 
theory  attributes  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  to  the  varying 
physical  characters  of  the  two  media  after  the  formation  of  the 
silver  bromide,  and  quite  independently  of  its  state  of  division;  that 
is  to  say,  supposing  the  state  of  division,  per  se,  to  affect  sensitive¬ 
ness,  bromide  of  silver  in  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  (or  coarseness) 
would  be  more  sensitive  in  gelatine  than  in  collodion. 

Captain  Abney  supported  this  theory  by  pointing  out  the  difference 
in  the  physical  properties  of  gelatine  and  collodion.  The  former  in 
drying  shrinks  up  into  a  homogeneous  mass  of  continuity,  the 
individual  particles  of  bromide  being  perfectly  surrounded  by  the 
gelatine.  Collodion,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  a  porous  form  on 
drying,  the  particles  shrinking  and  tearing  away  from  one  another, 
so  as  to  form  a  spongy  mass  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
previously-suspended  silver  bromide  is  held  loosely  in  the  open 
pores  of  the  film.  The  portion  of  bromide  thus  loosely  held,  being 
deprived  of  the  protective  influence  of  the  organic  collodion  film,  is 
liable  to  spontaneous  reduction  under  the  developer  without  the  aid 
of  light,  while  the  remainder,  sealed  up  and  surrounded  by  the  dried 
pyroxyline,  is  to  a  great  extent  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  aqueous 
developing  solutions.  We  have,  then,  at  work  two  influences,  both 
unfavourable  to  sensitiveness.  The  loose  bromide  is  liable  to  reduc¬ 
tion  ( i.e the  production  of  fog)  if  a  developer  of  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  strength  be  employed,  while  the  more  perfectly  locked-up 
bromide  is  almost  removed  beyond  the  power  of  the  weak  solution 
thus  rendered  necessary. 

The  state  of  division  of  the  silver  bromide,  whether  it  be  formed 
in  simple  aqueous  solutions,  as  gum  or  glycerine,  can  form  no 
element  in  increasing  the  rapidity  of  collodion  emulsion.  Bromide 
formed  with  glycerine  as  the  medium  may  give  a  gelatine  emulsion 
of  a  very  high  degree  of  sensitiveness;  but,  if  successfully  in¬ 
corporated  with  collodion  the  rapidity  would  fall  far  short  of  the 
same  point,  though  possibly,  as  compared  with  other  collodion  emul¬ 
sions,  it  might  rank  favourably.  I  am,  therefore,  strongly  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  Nicol’s  proposed  method  will  not  aid  us  much  in  obtaining  a 
practical  increase  of  sensitiveness.  Precipitated  silver  bromide  is 
instantly  reduced  by  alkaline  pyro.  (or  similar  reducing  agents)  even 
in  the  dark,  and  its  utility  as  a  photographic  agent  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  separation  and  protection  of  its  individual 
particles  by  the  organic  medium  employed  to  form  the  film.  Such, 
at  least,  appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable  view;  and,  until  we  can 
make  such  additions  to  the  collodion  emulsion  as  will  bring  the  dried 
film  into  something  like  the  same  state  as  a  gelatine  film  in  its 
relation  with  aqueous  developers,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  dream  of 
approaching  gelatine  rapidity.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SPECTRA  OF  STARS. 

[Abstract  of  a  communication  to  the  Eoyal  Society.] 

The  author  presented,  in  December,  1876,  a  preliminary  note  on 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  together  with  a  diagram  of  the  spectra  of 
Vega  compared  with  that  of  the  sun. 

The  author  refers  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  William  Allen  Miller  and 
himself  in  1864,  in  which  they  describe  an  early  attempt  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  spectra  of  stars. 

Other  investigations  prevented  the  author  from  resuming  this  line 
of  research  until  1875,  when  a  more  perfect  driving  clock,  by  Grubb, 
enabled  him  to  take  up  this  work  with  greater  prospect  of  success. 

The  author  describes  the  special  apparatus  and  the  methods  of 
working  which  have  been  employed. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  limited  amount  of  light  received  from 
the  stars,  it  was  of  great  importance  not  to  spread  out  the  spectrum 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  necessary  for  a  sufficient  separation  of 
the  principal  lines  of  the  spectrum.  The  spectrum  apparatus  finally 
adopted  consists  of  one  prism  of  Iceland  spar  and  lenses  of  quartz. 
The  length  of  the  spectrum  taken  with  this  apparatus  is  about  half- 
an-inch,  from  G  to  O  in  the  ultra-violet.  The  definition  is  so  good 
that  in  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum  at  least  seven  lines  can  be 
counted  between  H  and  K. 

Though  there  is  considerable  loss  of  light  in  the  employment  of  a 
slit,  still,  for  the  great  advantage  which  it  affords  in  obtaining 
spectra  of  comparison,  a  narrow  slit  one-three-hundred-and-fiftieth 
(tj^tt)  of  an  inch  in  width  was  always  employed. 

This  slit  is  provided  with  two  shutters.  By  means  of  these  through 
one  half  of  the  slit  a  solar  or  other  spectrum  may  be  taken  on  the 
same  plate  for  comparison,  and  for  the  determination  of  the  lines  in 
position  in  the  spectrum.  This  apparatus  was  adapted  to  a  Casse¬ 
grain  reflector  with  a  metallic  speculum  of  eighteen  inches  aperture. 
Tbe  small  mirror  was  removed  and  the  slit  of  the  spectrum  apparatus 


placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror.  A  simple  but  perfectly 
successful  method  was  adopted  by  which  the  image  of  a  Etar  could 
be  brought  exactly  upon  the  slit,  and  retained  there  during  the  whole 
time  of  exposure,  sometimes  for  more  than  one  hour,  by  a  system  of 
continuous  supervision  and  instant  control  by  hand  when  necessary. 

Various  photographic  methods  were  tried,  but  the  great  sensitive¬ 
ness  which  may  be  given  to  gelatine  plates,  together  with  the 
special  advantages  under  long  exposures  of  dry  plates,  led  finally  to 
the  exclusive  adoption  of  this  method. 

The  photographs  were  examined  and  the  lines  measured  by  means 
of  a  micrometer  attached  to  a  microscope  of  low  power.  These 
measures  were  reduced  to  wave  lengths  by  the  help  of  solar  and 
terrestrial  spectra,  use  being  made  of  M.  Cornu’s  map  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  of  M.  Mascart’s  determination  of 
the  wave-lengths  of  the  lines  of  cadmium. 

Photographs  have  been  obtained  of  the  stars  Sirius,  Vega,  a  Cygni, 
a  Virginia,  tj  Urese  Majoris,  a  Aquilte,  Arcturus,  £  Pegasi,  Betelgeux, 
Capella,  a  Herculis,  Rigel,  and  a  Pegasi.  Also  of  the  planets 
Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mars,  and  of  different  small  areas  of  the  moon. 

The  spectra  of  Sirius,  Vega,  a  Cygni,  a  Virginia,  ?j  UrFie  Majoris, 
a  AquilcB  and  Arcturus,  are  laid  down  in  the  map  on  the  scale  of 
M.  Cornu’s  map  of  the  ultra-violet  part  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  stellar  spectra  extend  from  about  G  to  O  in  the  ultra  violet. 

Six  of  these  spectra  belong  to  stars  of  the  white  class.  In  1864 
the  author  pointed  out  the  features  in  common  in  the  visible  Bpectra 
of  these  stars.  These  photographs  present  a  remarkable  typical 
spectrum  consisting  of  twelve  strong  lines  (seven  only  of  these  were 
given  in  the  preliminary  note  in  1876).  The  least  refrangible  of 
these  is  coincident  with  the  hydrogen  line  (7)  near  G.  The  second 
with  h,  also  a  line  of  hydrogen.  The  third  with  H.  K,  if  present  at 
all,  is  thin  aud  inconspicuous.* 

These  lines,  H  and  K,  are  coincident  with  lines  in  the  calcium 
spectrum,  and  are  usually  attributed  to  the  vapour  of  this  substance. 
Now  there  is  another  pair  of  strong  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  calcium, 
which  in  M.  Cornu’s  map  have  the  wave-lengths  3736  5  and  3705  5. 
There  are  no  strong  lines  in  the  white  stars  coincident  with  these 
lines.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  remarkable  is  the 
arrangement  in  position  of  these  twelve  typical  lines.  They  form  a 
great  group  in  which  the  distance  between  any  two  adjacent  lines  is 
less  as  the  refrangibility  increases.  It  is  at  once  suggested  that  they 
are  connected  with  each  other  and  represent  probably  one  substance, 
and  two  at  least  belong  to  hydrogen. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  continuous  spectrum  extends  in  the 
photographs  beyond  S,  but  no  lines  can  be  detected  beyond  the 
twelfth  line  A  3699.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  of  reference  the 
author  distinguishes  these  lines  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
in  the  order  of  refrangibility,  beginning  with  the  first  line  beyond  K 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  wave-lengths  of  these  lines  are  as 
follow : — 

Hydrogen 


near. 

1.  G  . .  .  . . 

2.  h  . 

3.  H  . 

4.  a  . 

.  4340 

.  4101 

.  3968 

.  3887-5 

5.  /3  . 

.  3834 

6.  7  . 

.  3795 

7.  5  . 

.  3767-5 

8.  e  . 

.  3745 

9.  f  . 

.  3730 

10.  7]  . . . 

.  3717-5 

ii.  6  . 

. .  3707-5 

12.  t  . 

.  3699 

In  all  these  stars  the  line  Iv  is  either  absent  or  very  thin  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  appearance  in  the  solar  spectrum.f  In  the  spectrum 
of  Arcturus,  which  belongs  to  the  solar  type,  this  line  exceeds 
in  breadth  and  intensity  its  condition  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The 
white  stars  may,  therefore,  be  arranged  in  a  series  in  which  the  line 
K  passes  through  different  stages  of  thickness,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  typical  lines  become  narrower  and  more  defined,  and  other  finer 
lines  present  themselves  in  increasing  numbers.  Arcturus  seems  to 
present  a  spectrum  on  the  other  side  of  that  of  the  sun  in  the  order 
of  changes  from  the  white  star  group. 

*  The  author  refers  to  Mr.  Lockyer’s  paper,  Proceedings  R.  S. ,  No.  108, 1876,  in  which 
he  suggested  that  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the  brighter  stars  might  show  modi¬ 
fications  of  this  character  of  the  lines  of  the  calcium  spectrum,  and  that  such 
modifications  would  confirm  his  views  on  the  dissociation  of  this  substance.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  Proceedings  R.S.,  December,  1878,  where  Mr.  Lockyer  gives  a 
fuller  statement  of  his  views  on  this  and  other  prints  in  connection  with  different 
classes  of  spectra  of  the  stars. 

t  Messrs.  Dewar  and  Liveing  have  found  in  their  experiments  similar  relative 
changes  of  intensity  of  the  lines  of  calcium  corresponding  to  H  and  K  in  the  emission 
spectrum  of  calcium. 
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The  spectra  of  the  planets  were  taken  on  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  author  in  1864,  in  which  the  planet’s  spectrum  is  observed  or 
photographed  together  with  a  daylight  spectrum.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  show  no  sensible  planetary  modification  of  the  violet  and  ultra¬ 
violet  parts  of  the  spectrum  of  the  planets  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter. 

Numerous  spectra  of  small  areas  of  the  lunar  surface  have  been 
taken  under  different  conditions  of  illumination,  and  during  eclipses 
of  that  body.  The  results  are  wholly  negative  as  to  any  absorptive 
action  of  a  lunar  atmosphere. 

The  author  is  preparing  to  attempt  to  obtain  by  photography  any 
lines  which  may  exist  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  spectra  of  the 
gaseous  nebulas.  He  also  points  out  the  suitability  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  method  of  stellar  spectroscopy,  first  inaugurated  by  his 
researches,  to  some  other  investigations,  such  as — differences  which 
may  present  themselves  in  the  photographic  region  in  the  case  of 
the  variable  stars,  the  difference  of  relative  motion  of  two  stars  in 
the  line  of  sight,  the  sun’s  rotation  from  photographic  spectra  of 
opposite  limbs,  and  the  spectra  of  the  different  parts  of  a  sun-spot. 

In  the  hope  of  throwing  light  on  many  physical  questions  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  stellar  photographs,  the  author  has  taken  for 
comparison  a  number  of  terrestrial  spectra,  especially  of  hydrogen 
and  calcium,  under  different  physical  conditions.  As  he  is  still 
pursuing  this  inquiry,  he  reserves  an  account  of  this  part  of  his 
work.  W.  Huggins,  D.C.L.,  L L.D.,  F.R.S. 

—Nature. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

In  my  last  notes  I  alluded  to  Mr.  Warnerke’s  interesting  paper  On 
Actinometers,  read  before  the  “Parent"  Society,  and  since  then  we 
have  had  a  full  description  of  his  newly-devised  instrument,  which 
is  based  upon  the  property  of  certain  substances  to  absorb  and  give 
off  again  in  the  dark  the  rays  of  light  to  which  they  may  have  been 
submitted.  The  instrument  is  most  ingeniously  contrived,  and,  if  it 
come  up  in  its  performances  to  the  standard  Mr.  Warnerke  claims 
for  it,  it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  the  most  valuable  form  of  actinometer 
yet  introduced.  Its  sensitiveness  to  feeble  light — even  gaslight — is 
not  the  least  of  its  recommendations;  but  there  is  one  peculiarity 
about  it  I  cannot  understand.  We  have  it  from  Mr.  Warnerke  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  exposure  to  light  be  “  two 
seconds  or  lialf-au-hour ;  ”  the  effect  produced  will  be  the  same. 
Surely  this  is  a  curious  feature  in  a  light-measurer.  In  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  methods  hitherto  proposed  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the 
light,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  estimate,  can  be  made  up  for  by 
increasing  the  quantity — that  is,  by  extending  the  time  of  exposure. 
*  *  * 

Captain  Abney  is  to  the  fore  again  with  another  method  of  com¬ 
pounding  the  gelatine  emulsion,  which  is  calculated  to  lessen  the 
dangers  that  arise  from  the  protracted  influence  of  heat  and  moisture 
upon  gelatine.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  successful  future  of  gelatine 
emulsion  depends  upon  one  or  other  of  these  processes,  which  enable 
the  operator  to  gain  sensitiveness  without  submitting  the  gelatine  to 
the  injurious  action  of  long  “cooking." 

*  *  * 

The  specification  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  patent  arabin  emulsion  has  been 
published,  and  is  rather  disappointing.  The  object  in  this  process 
is  similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  the  emulsification  and  “  cooking  ” 
being  performed  without  gelatine  at  all ;  but  the  use  of  gum  arabic 
for  emulsifying  is  some  years’  old,  and  only  a  few  months  ago  Mr. 
Mawdsley  described  a  method  of  working  which  is  practically  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  patented  one.  The  latter,  however,  exhibits  a  defect 
which  Mr.  Mawdsley ’s  plan  is  free  from,  namely,  under  the  system 
of  dialysis  the  gum  arabic  will  be  retained  in  the  finished  emulsion, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  film,  and  is  there  present  as  so  much  soluble 
matter,  which  may  have  an  important  influence  on  the  behaviour  of 
the  plate  under  development.  Gum  arabic  as  a  preservative  for 
dry  collodion  plates  has  been  found  to  conduce  greatly  to  blistering 
of  the  film,  and  with  gelatine  it  seems  likely  to  aid  materially  in  pro¬ 
ducing  frilling  and  similar  defects. 

*  *  # 

An  extraordinary  process  is  that  presented  to  the  “Parent” 
Society  by  Mr.  H.  Burton  Jones.  The  idea  of  “  self-developing  ” 
plates  is  “  as  old  as  the  hills  ’’ — at  least  in  connection  with  collo¬ 
dion  ;  and  pyrogallic  acid  has  been  added  to  collodion  emulsion 
as  an  organifier  with  good  effect  and  without  necessitating  the 
immediate  use  of  the  emulsion,  or  entailing  a  vigorous  attention  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  plates  are  dried.  But  when  Mr.  Jones 
states  that  plates  prepared  by  his  method  do  require  these  little 
attentions,  and,  moreover,  must  undergo  tho  operation  of  develop¬ 
ment  just  the  same  as  if  no  pyro.  had  been  used,  I  am  constrained 


to  ask  cui  bono  ?  Is  there  some  special  quality  gained  by  the  new 
mode  of  procedure?  If  so,  the  exhibited  results  did  not  show  it. 
Or  is  the  intention  only  to  show  that  plates  “can  be  developed  with 
ammonia  only?”  If  so,  I  repeat  cui  bono }  Everybody  knew  pre¬ 
viously  that  pyro.  or  tannin  or  gallic  acid  added  to  an  emulsion  or 
used  as  a  preservative  would  render  the  plates  developable  by 
ammonia  “only ;  ”  still  the  method  did  not  secure  much  popularity. 

*  *  # 

Of  other  matters  connected  with  dry-plate  work  I  notice  that 
during  the  past  month  attention  has  been  devoted  to  ferrous  oxalate 
development  and  to  the  lighting  of  the  dark  room.  The  plan, 
recommended  in  a  leading  article,  of  mixing,  when  required  for  use, 
solutions  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  iron  appears  to  remove 
one  very  great  defect  in  this  otherwise  convenient  developer,  namely, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  its  actual  strength  arising  from  its  proneness  to 
decomposition.  In  the  studio  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  it  has  over  pyro.  in  not  staining  the  film  will,  no  doubt,  secure  it 
a  large  share  of  favour;  but  for  outdoor  work  I  think  the  greater 
facility  which  the  older  development  affords  for  rectifying  trifling 
errors  of  exposure  will  gain  for  it  the  preference. 

*  *  $ 

Opinions  seem  to  be  widely  different  as  to  which  is  the  best  medium 
and  what  is  the  best  colour  to  employ  in  lighting  the  modern  dark 
room.  The  outcome  of  the  recent  discussion  would  appear  to  be 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  employ  such  active  means  for  destroying 
the  illumination  of  the  developing-room  and  the  comfort  of  the 
operator  as  has  been  so  freely  stated. 

*  *  -*■ 

There  have  been  two  or  three  “  sensations  ”  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  periodically-recurring  class,  which  crop  up  at  intervals 
in  a  slightly  different  form,  principally  in  non-scientific  journals. 
The  old,  old  fallacy  of  photographing  the  dead  man’s  eye  in  order  to 
detect  the  murderer,  after  having  formed  the  theme  of  the  novelist, 
dramatist,  and  paragrapliist  for  years,  has  appeared  again  in  a  new 
phase.  A  scientifically-inclined  police  inspector  has  actually  had  the 
camera  set  to  work  to  aid  the  law  in  thus  detecting  the  perpetrator 
of  a  desperate  crime,  but  we  are  not  informed  that  the  result  has 
proved  successful. 

^  *  * 

Paragraphs  have  been  going  the  rounds  of  some  of  the  semi- 
artistic  but  non-scientific  papers  to  the  effect  that  photography  in 
colours  is  at  last  a  fait  accompli — that  a  Parisian  cobbler  (or  some 
such  likely  scientist)  has  solved  the  problem  which  has  for  so  many 
years  puzzled  and  baffled  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  chemists. 
Let  me  hope  it  is  true ;  but  I  fear  the  cry  of  “  wolf!  ”  has  been  heard 
too  often.  One  journal  announces  the  intention  of  publishing  some  of 
these  colour  photographs  as  soon  as  “  the  business  arrangements  have 
been  concluded ;”  so  we  may,  perhaps,  expect  to  see  something  in  the 
shape  of  photo-chromolithography. 

*  *  * 

The  attempt  to  photograph  the  sunken  girders  at  the  Tay  Bridge 
was  a  legitimate  application  of  science  to  practical  purposes;  but 
the  ridiculously-sanguine  statements  which  appeared  in  some  of  the 
northern  papers  before  the  event  only  served  to  render  the  failure 
more  complete. 

#  *  * 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  extract  from  the  Bulletin  de 
V Association  Beige,  in  which  the  writer  criticises  some  remarks  I 
made  in  a  previous  batch  of  “notes”  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven’s  process  for  preparing  gelatine  emulsion.  I  am  advised  that 
“it  would  be  better  to  be  sincere  and  to  say  simply  ‘  I  regret  that 

Dr.  van  Monckhoven  has  discovered  more  than - .  ”  As  I  merely 

said  in  other  words  what  the  Doctor  has  himself  acknowledged,  I 
can’t  see  the  writer’s  ground  of  complaint.  Again:  alluding  to  my 
having  said  that  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  mode  of  preparation  is  a  rather 
lengthy  one,  my  critic  concludes — “Bravo!  Two  is  greater  than 
ten  !  ”  Had  he  read  my  English  correctly  he  would  have  known  that 
I  was  referring  to  a  process  which  Dr.  Monckhoven  himself  said 
might  occupy  days  or  even  weeks. 

*  *  * 

Lastly :  the  following  passage  requires  notice  from  me : — The 
reviewer  of  my  “  notes  ”  says  : — ‘Argus  voudrait  qu’on  incorpore  le 
bromure  d’argent  dans  la  cire  pour  en  enduire  le  papier  destine  aux 
agrandissements.”  As  I  do  not  wish  to  figure  before  my  Belgian 
friends  in  a  false  light  I  should  like  my  translator  to  give  equal 
publicity  to  the  fact  that  I  entirely  disclaim  the  honour  of  suggesting 
the  mixture  of  bromide  of  silver  with  wax  for  the  purpose  named. 
I  simply  alluded  to  the  suggestion  made  by  another  coirespondent 
(mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph),  who  may  possibly  not  care  to  be 
robbed  of  his  claim  to  priority.  Argus. 
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ON  A  NEW  RAPID  SHUTTER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 
Being  interested  in  so-called  “  instantaneous  ”  photography,  I  have 
examined  carefully  all  the  descriptions  of  shutters  that  have  lately 
been  published,  and  none  of  them  have  come  up  to  my  standard 
of  perfection.  Now,  my  idea  of  a  perfect  shutter  is  one  that  will 
open  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  remain  open  with  full  aperture 
of  lens  for  the  required  period  of  time,  and  then  shut  again 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  operator  should  also  be  able 
to  know  what  the  time  of  exposure  is,  and  have  the  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  it. 

Before  going  further  I  will  name  some  of  my  objections  to  several 
of  the  ordinary  forms.  With  the  drop  shutter  the  larger  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  lens  the  longer  instead  of  shorter  is  the  drop,  and 
unless  it  is  placed  behind  the  lens  the  foreground  receives  less 
exposure  than  the  distance;  besides  this,  the  full  aperture  of  the 
lens  is  only  in  use  for  one  instant,  and  this  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  whole  exposure  given. 

This  latter  objection  also  applies  to  the  shutter  introduced  by  Mr. 
W.  Bedford,  which  is  described  in  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  ;  but  the  merit  of  this  shutter  is  that  it  works  in 
half  the  time  of  a  drop  shutter. 

I  cannot  claim  that  the  shutter  I  have  made  is  by  any  means 
a  perfect  one.  It,  no  doubt,  can  be  improved  upon,  but  I  consider  it 
has  advantages  over  any  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  modification  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  (described  in  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac),  and  in  designing  it  I  adopted  a 
falling  weight  instead  of  springs,  as  the  latter  may  vary  while  the  for¬ 
mer  cannot,  and,  ignoring  friction,  the  period  of  exposure  can  be 
calculated. 


The  lens  is  closed  by  two  shutters,  A  and  B,  meeting  vertically  in 
the  centre  of  the  Tens,  a  thin  strip  of  brass,  C,  attached  to  one  of 
them  covering  the  slit  between  them.  The  shutters  are  pivoted  at 
D  and  E  respectively,  and  are  worked  by  the  rods,  H  M  and  H  N, 
which  are  hinged  together  at  H,  from  which  point  a  weight,  W, 
hangs.  On  lifting  the  trigger,  K,  which  is  horseshoe-shaped,  the  pivot, 
H,  falls  to  L,  being  compelled  to  fall  vertically  by  two  guides,  the 
shutters  fly  apart  and  again  come  together,  thus  completing  the 
exposure. 

I  have  designed,  but  have  not  yet  put  into  practice,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  vary,  as  required,  the  length  of  exposure  by  having  thumb¬ 
screws  at  M  and  N,  to  enable  the  rods  H  M  and  H  N  to  be  length¬ 
ened  or  shortened. 

In  the  shutter  that  I  have  made  the  weight  falls  three  inches; 
therefore,  ignoring  friction,  the  exposure  is  about  one-eighth  of  a 
second,  and  I  find  that  one-eleventh  of  the  drop  opens  the  lens 
to  full  aperture,  at  which  it  is  kept  open  for  nine-elevenths,  and  the 
last  one-eleventh  closes  it.  Consequently,  this  shutter  gives  more 
exposure  in  a  given  time  than  any  of  the  shutters  hitherto 
described.  I  have  only  used  it  once,  namely,  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
I  exhibit  a  print,  from  the  negative.  I  think  you  will  consider 
it  a  success  considering  the  time  of  the  year. 

W.  Horseman  Kirkby, 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  PYROXYLIN E 
AND  THE  FORMULA  OF  CELLULOSE. 

In  1847  Domonte  and  Mdnard  found  that  pyroxyliues  poor  in  nitrogen 
are  soluble  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  but  their  analyses  are 
not  reliable.  A  more  exact  account  is  given  by  Hadow,*  who,  however, 
still  gives  no  sure  analytical  data,  but  weighed  the  cellulose  regenerated 
in  pyroxyline  by  digestion  with  potassic  hydrosulphate.  According  to 
Hadow,  gun-cotton  has  the  formula  of  hexa-nitrate  cellulose,  while  to 
the  collodion  cotton  soluble  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  he  gives 
a  formula  which  corresponds  to  my  penta-nitrate  cellulose. 

Of  great  value  is  also  B6champ’s  +  interesting  work,  in  which  he  ob¬ 
served  that  from  pyroxyline  soluble  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol 
by  ammonia  and  potassic  ley  nitric  acid  is  withdrawn,  and  a  pyroxy¬ 
line  poor  in  nitrogen  is  formed,  which  caused  him  to  designate  pyroxy¬ 
line  “  nitric  acid — nitro-cellulose.” 

According  to  Champion  and  Pellet's*  latest  experiment,  soluble 
collodion  cotton  (Russian  collodion  cotton  for  photographic  purposes), 
as  well  as  insoluble  gun-cotton,  should  have  the  same  formula, 
C12  Hl6  05  (N03)  5,  while  pyroxyline  paper  should  contain  very  little 
nitrogen,  C12  H18  08  (N03)2.  The  subject  is  so  developed  that  the 
question  of  the  composition  of  pyroxyline  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
existing  data,  and  new  and  searching  experiments  seemed  called  for. 
Meantime,  when  my  work  was  almost  finished,  Dr.  Guido  Wolfram’s ! 
paper  on  the  Nitrogen  Compounds  of  Cellulose  appeared,  with  the 
results  of  which  mine  only  partly  coincide. 

The  great  quantity  of  experimental  materials  which  had  accumulated 
on  my  hands,  during  a  protracted  investigation  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  concentration  and  temperature  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon 
the  relative  properties  of  pyroxyline,  offered  ample  materials  for  the 
analysis  of  the  different  sorts  of  cellulose  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  in  them. 

I  proceeded  with  my  analyses  of  pyroxyline  in  the  following  way  : — 
The  air-dried  pyroxyline  was  dried  from  flve  to  eight  days  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  time,  without  decomposition,  it  lost  all 
its  hygroscopic  water,  and  longer  drying  effected  no  further  reduction 
of  weight ;  also,  by  drying  for  several  hours  at  100°  C.,  thoroughly 
washed  acid-free  pyroxyline  can  be  dried  without  decomposition.  I 
preferred  the  first  method,  however,  because  at  100°  C.  an  extremely 
small  quantity  of  acid  in  the  pyroxyline  induces  the  appearance  of  acid 
fumes  accompanied  by  strong  acidification,  and,  especially  in  pyroxyline 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  powder,  a  brownish  appearance  occasionally 
occurs,  in  which  case  from  0-3  to  05  per  cent,  less  nitrogen  is  found. 
Pyroxyline  can  also  be  dried  without  decomposition  by  heating  for  six 
or  eight  hours  at  GO3  C.  In  air-dried  gun-cotton  or  collodion  cotton  I 
found  from  1‘3  to  5’6  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  water. 

The  ashy  contents  of  my  pyroxyline,  which  was  prepared  from  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  white,  bleached  cotton  thoroughly  free  from  grease,  amounted 
on  an  average  to  0T  per  cent.,  and  never  rose  above  0T5  per  cent.  I 
determined  it  by  digesting  the  pyroxyline  for  several  hours  with  rather 
concentrated  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  about  1 -40)  in  a  covered  crucible 
over  the  water  bath,  and  then  heating  to  red  heat.  (The  determination 
of  the  nitrogen  was  done  partly  by  Dumas’  method  and  partly  by 
Champion  and  Pellet’s  method,  viz.,  decomposition  of  the  pyroxyline 
by  ferrous  chloride.) 

All  sorts  of  pyroxylines  were  not  equally  strongly  affected  by  the 
acid  iron  solution.  Collodion  cottons  were  much  more  rapidly  decom¬ 
posed  than  collodion  papers.  Collodion  cotton  precipitated  in  flakes 
more  slowly  than  that  not  precipitated,  but  nevertheless  more  rapidly 
than  collodion  paper  ;  while  powdery  precipitated^  pyroxyline  is  the 
most  rapidly  decomposed  of  all. 

Although  the  great  unanimity  of  the  analytical  results  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  might  have  excused  my  assumption  that 
the  method  by  which  they  were  obtained  was  exact,  1  always  deter¬ 
mined  it  by  another  method  as  well,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
results.  Thus  I  first  measured  the  nitrous  oxide  thrown  out  by  the 
ferrous  chloride,  and  then  the  nitrogen  as  an  element  by  Dumas’ 
method. 

For  the  comparative  experiments  I  selected  Schering’s  collodion 
cotton,  which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  I 
found  the  following  results  : — 

With  Ferrous  Chloride.  By  Dumas’  Method. 

11 ’39  per  cent.  N.  11  '56  per  cent.  N. 

11-41  ,,  N.  1F94  „  N. 

Thus,  by  treatment  with  ferrous  chloride,  all  the  nitrogen  in  pyroxyline 
escapes  as  nitrous  oxide.  The  results  of  the  two  series  of  experiments 
given  above  for  comparison  show  a  sufficient  degree  of  agreement  to 
make  the  reliability  of  the  method  with  the  iron  salt  clear. 

*  From  the  79th  volume  of  the  Sitzing-ber.  d.  k.  Acad,  der  Wissenscha/t,  March,  187®, 

+  Journ.  f.  Pract.  Chem.,  vol.  68,  page  51 ;  vol.  58,  page  15. 

t  Compt.  Ren.  1876,  83-707.  Phot.  Corr.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  269. 

[|  Dingler’s  Polyteeh.  Journal,  1878,  vol.  ccxxx.,  p.  245,  and  The  British  JoujukAL 
of  Photography,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  579 ;  vol.  xxvi,,  pp.  30,  77,  242,  267. 

H  Collodion  is  precipitated  in  large  flakes  by  being  slowly  poured  into  water.  By 
stirring  the  water  rapidly  a  large  proportion  will  be  thrown  out  in  a  powdery  form. 
Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  a  powdery  pyroxyline  from  a  nitric  acid  pyroxyline  solu¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  same  way  caustic  potash  pyroxyline  solutions  are  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid,  or  di-nitric  cellulose  collodion  by  water. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  computed  nitrogen  contents  of  the 
different  pyroxylines  prepared  and  examined  by  me  : — 

Hexanitrate  cellulose.  .C12  H14  04  (N03)6.  .14,14  per  cent.  N. 
Pentanitrate  ,,  ,  ,C12  H1S  05  (NQ3)5 . .  1275  ,, 

Tetranitrate  ,,  .  ,C12  H16  06  (N03)4 .  .  11  ’ll  ,, 

Trinitrate  ,,  .  .C12  H17  07  (N03)s . .  9'15  ,, 

Dinitrate  ,,  .  .C12  Hlg  08  (N03)2 . .  G76  ,, 

Josef  Marta  Eder,  Dr. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

News  prom  Some  of  the  Foreign  Photographic  Societies. — Com¬ 
parisons  Between  the  Eppect  op  Day,  Gas,  and  Electric  Lights 
on  the  Power  of  the  Human  Eye  to  Distinguish  Colour. — Dr. 
Yogel  on  the  Comparative  Reducing  Power  op  German  and 
English  Pyrogaldic  Acid,  and  on  Aecohol  for  Drying  Dry 
Plates. 

The  Frankfort  Photographic  Society  has  elected  Dr.  C.  Schleusgner, 
chemist  and  editor  of  the  Photographischen  Monatsbldtter,  President  for 
the  current  year,  Herr  Van  Bosch  Vice-President,  and  Herr  Geld- 
macher  Secretary. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin  has  elected  Herr  E.  Diiby,  editor 
of  the  Photographisches  Wochenblatt,  President,  Dr.  G.  F.  Fritsch  and 
Herr  Carl  Suck  Vice-Presidents,  and  Herr  Cornand  Secretary. 

The  Rhenish- Westphalian  Photographic  Society  has  elected  Dr.  Hornig 
an  honorary  member. 

From  the  Mittheilungen  we  learn  that  Professor  Hermann  Cohn,  of 
Breslau,  has  lately  made  some  interesting  comparisons  with  regard  to  the 
respective  powers  of  sight,  and  of  distinguishing  colour  by  the  human 
eye  during  day  light,  gas  light,  and  electric  light.  In  some  of  the  cases 
tried  the  power  of  seeing  was  not  less  by  gas  light  than  by  day  light, 
while  in  others  it  was  diminished  from  one-tenth  to  three-tenths.  The 
electric  light  increased  the  power  of  vision  in  all  cases  from  one-tenth 
to  eight-tenths  above  that  of  day  light,  and  from  two-  to  ten-tenths 
above  gas  light.  By  day  light  the  colours  red  and  yellow  were  distin¬ 
guished  at  a  greater  distance  than  blue  and  green.  Gas  light  increased 
the  power  of  seeing  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  generally  when  the 
power  of  perceiving  these  colours  by  day  light  was  abnoi'mally  small. 
The  electric  light  increased  the  power,  as  compared  with  gas  light,  of 
distinguishing  these  colours  on  an  average — for  red  from  twice  to  six 
times,  for  green  from  twice  to  four  times,  for  blue  from  a  time  and  a-half 
to  twice,  and  for  yellow  from  twice  to  five  times.  The  sense  of  colour 
by  electric  light  was  also  almost  always  greater  than  by  day  light  on 
an  average — for  red  from  once  to  four  times,  for  green  from  one  and 
a-half  to  two  and  a-half  times,  for  blue  from  one-half  to  one  and  a-half 
time,  and  for  yellow  from  one  and  a-half  to  three  times.  The  photo¬ 
metric  experiments  confirm  the  well-known  fact  that  electric  light 
appears  yellowish  compared  with  day  light,  and  a  bluish-violet-white 
compared  with  gas  light ;  while  gas  light  has  an  orange  colour  when 
seen  against  day  light,  and  a  reddish-yellow  or  brownish  colour  seen 
against  electric  light. 

In  the  same  journal  Dr.  Vogel  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments 
made  by  himself  in  the  photographic  atelier  of  the  Berlin  Technical 
High  School.  With  regard  to  pyrogallic  acid  he  says  : — “In  England 
the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  English  pyrogallic  acid  possesses  a 
considerably  stronger  reducing  power  than  the  German,  and,  according 
to  an  experiment,  privately  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Friswell,  in 
the  same  space  of  time  English  pyrogallic  acid  will  reduce  so  much  more 
bromide  of  silver  than  the  German  that  the  latter  is  much  less  suitable 
for  the  development  of  dry  plates  than  the  former.  *  In  order  to  obtain 
some  accurate  information  on  the  subject  I  experimented  with  two  sorts 
of  pyrogallic  acid  from  eminent  makers — one  from  Hopkin  and  Williams, 
London,  and  the  other  from  Schering,  of  Berlin.  How  Mr.  Friswell 
tested  with  silver  bromide  is  not  stated.  I  may,  however,  be  allowed 
to  make  a  few  preparatory  remarks  on  that  point.  Everybody  knows 
that  bromide  of  silver  is  only  reduced  by  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  and  the  more  alkali  there  is  present  the  more  energetic  is 
the  reduction.  Therefore,  when  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  reducing 
powers  of  two  samples  of  pyrogallic  acid,  not  only  must  the  quantities 
of  pyrogallic  acid  be  exactly  equal,  but  also  the  quantities  qf  alkali. 
Slight  inequalities  have  ere  this  been  the  cause  of  serious  errors.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  pyrogallic  acid  becomes 
oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If,  therefore,  alkaline  pyrogallic 
acid  be  shaken  up  with  bromide  of  silver  and  air,  part  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid  will  be  destroyed  by  oxidation  before  it  has  had  time  to  act  upon 
the  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  air  present  the 
greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  pyrogallic  acid  so  injured.  Further: 
light  favours  reduction.  If  this  circumstance  be  not  borne  in  mind  no 
reliable  result  is  to  be  expected.  In  order  to  avoid  such  sources  of  error 
I  proceeded  as  follows  : — I  took  two  yellow  bottles,  the  contents  of  each 

*  See  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Fry,  The  British  Jounal  op  Photography,  Oet,  31, 
1579,  page  m. 


being  200  c.c. ;  into  each  I  poured  8 ’5  grammes  of  a  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  which  contained  exactly  1‘20  gramme  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  to  that  I  added  exactly  6  c.c.  of  a  bromide  of  ammonium  solu¬ 
tion.  It  was  previously  ascertained  that  5 ‘90  c.c.  of  the  bromide  of 
ammonium  solution  was  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
8 '5  grammes  of  the  silver  solution;  there  was,  therefore,  a  slight 
excess  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  in  each  bottle  the  quantity  of  ex¬ 
cess  was  the  same.  To  each  of  the  two  samples  two  c.c.  of  ammonia 
were  added,  and  then  to  No.  1  one  gramme  of  the  English  pyrogallic  acid 
dissolved  in  ten  grammes  of  alcohol  was  added,  and  to  No.  2  one  gramme 
of  Schering’s  pyrogallic  acid  also  dissolved  in  ten  grammes  of  alcohol. 
The  additions  were  made  to  both  at  the  same  moment ;  the  bottles  were 
then  closed  and  shaken  for  exactly  ten  minutes,  and  then  both  were 
simultaneously  emptied  into  beakers,  each  containing  rather  more 
sulphuric  acid  than  was  required  for  the  saturation  of  the  ammonia. 
By  this  acid  the  ammonia  was  at  once  seized,  and  thereby  the  reducing 
action  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  was  instantly  arrested.  Each  of  the  masses 
of  bromide  of  silver  so  treated  was  now  placed  in  a  filter  and  thoroughly 
washed  ;  then  the  filter  was  placed  in  a  cup,  had  a  mixture  of  water 
and  of  nitric  acid  (sp,  gr.  1  •  20)  poured  on  to  it,  and  heated.  It  had 
been  previously  ascertained  that  such  a  mixture  would  not  attack  the 
bromide  of  silver,  but  would  only  dissolve  out  the  silver  produced  by 
reduction.  This  silver  did,  in  fact,  dissolve  rapidly  in  both  samples, 
and  then  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  so  formed  was  ascertained  by 
titration  with  my  silver  test.  The  test  gave  with  the  sample  of  English 
pyrogallic  acid  0‘896,  and  with  Scbering’s  0  937,  of  a  gramme  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Therefore,  when  tested  under  strictly  equal  circum¬ 
stances,  the  reducing  strength  of  Schering’s  pyrogallic  acid  is  distinctly 
greater  than  that  of  the  English  pyrogallic  acid,  reducing  respectively 
under  exactly  the  same  circumstances — 

English  pyrogallic  acid  74§  per  cent. )  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
Scbering’s  do.  78^  per  cent,  j  employed. 

If,  therefore,  it  should  now  be  maintained  that  English  pyrogallic  acid 
possesses  a  greater  reducing  power  than  Scbering’s,  that  view  should 
surely  be  considered  erroneous,  arising  from  an  experimental  mistake. 
If  this  English  pyrogallic  acid  bad  greater  reducing  power  it  would 
show  itself  in  the  development  of  dry  plates.  If,  however,  a  dry  plate 
be  exposed  in  a  stereoscopic  camera  and  then  be  cut  in  two — one  half 
being  developed  with  Schering’s  and  the  other  with  English  pyrogallic 
acid,  with  the  addition  of  exactly  the  same  quantities  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  water,  and  ammonia — one  may  distinctly  observe  that  that 
developed  with  Scbering’s  pyrogallic  acid  is  somewhat  denser  than  that 
developed  with  the  English  acid.” 

Dr.  Vogel  has  also  been  troubled  by  the  long  time  his  dry  plates  take 
to  dry — some  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  He  now,  however,  dips 
them  one  by  one  for  five  minutes  into  a  bath  containing  about  400 
grammes  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  stands  them  in  a  rack  to  dry. 
Treated  in  this  way  they  now  dry  in  about  four  hours  in  a  rather  warm 
room.  The  alcohol  can  be  afterwards  used  for  adding  to  the  acid  de¬ 
veloper  or  for  burning,  &c. 
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LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  29th  ulfc.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street,—  Mr.  J.  H.  T. 
Ellerbeck,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  Cleaver  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  President  then  read  the  following — 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

My  first  duty  tonight  is  to  thank  you  for  the  undeserved  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  me — an  honour  I  was  loath  to  accept  remembering 
the  names  of  those  who  have  previously  filled  this  chair  with  an  useful¬ 
ness  I  can  only  emulate  and  a  dignity  I  cannot  hope  to  attain.  I  trust, 
however,  that  any  shortcomings  will  be  leniently  dealt  with,  and  that 
our  year  may  by  your  help  prove  a  happy  and  prosperous  one. 

Let  me  here  also  say  how  much  we  have  regretted  the  enforced 
absence  of  our  late  President,  and  trust  that  he  has  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  with  us  again  in  the  future  as  heretofore. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  year  there  are  some  prominent  points 
which  deserve  a  few  remarks.  The  use  of  dry  plates— so  long  the  sole 
privilege  of  amateurs — is  now  common  among  professionals  also  ;  and, 
although  not  as  yet  productive  of  any  good,  this  commercial  application 
of  our  pet  idea  must  ultimately  bring  to  greater  perfection  the  plates 
themselves  and  their  development,  Of  course  we  speak  now  of  the 
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quick  or  so-called  ‘  ‘  instantaneous  ”  plates.  Studying  lately  the  directions 
given  by  one  maker  (Marion)  for  the  development  of  the  “Brittania” 
plates,  I  was  struck  by  the  stress  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  weighing 
and  measuring  most  accurately  the  quantities  of  pyro.,  ammonia,  and 
bromide.  I  have  found  no  necessity  for  such  scrupulous  exactness. 
All  gelatine  plates  may  be  developed  by  the  same  solutions  and  the 
same  strength.  Experience  is  worth  a  hundred  formulae,  and  more 
reliable. 

The  question  of  light  used  in  the  dark  room  is  also  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  I  have  experimented  on  almost  every  variety  of  quick  and 
other  dry  plates  and  have  never  fogged  one  except  by  over-exposure, 
and  I  use  no  shade  only  the  bare  gas  flame  of  an  ordinary  burner, 
turned  low,  of  course,  but  sufficiently  high  to  see  comfortably.  With  a 
coloured  light  the  state  of  the  developer  cannot  be  well  noted,  and  its 
discolouration  often  spoils  and  stains  a  good  negative.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  by  a  subdued  white  light  one  can  judge  better  how  to  proceed 
than  by  a  stronger-coloured  light.  Lamps  as  usually  constructed  allow 
white  light  to  escape  as  well  as  that  intended,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
former  from  walls  and  ceilings  is  quite  as  likely  to  fog  a  plate  as  direct 
rays  from  a  gas  or  other  flame.  For  the  guidance  of  those  who  use  non- 
actinic  glass  or  other  material  the  exposed  slips  now  passed  round  (pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Cussons,  of  Southport)  will  be  of  service,  as  they  show 
that  a  good  orange  medium  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  ruby,  as  com¬ 
monly  recommended. 

We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  increased  activity  of  many 
of  our  members  working  in  the  direction  of  rapidity  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  if  the  old  processes — tried  and  proved  successful — were  lost 
sight  of  in  the  present  mania  for  instantaneity.  There  are  circumstances 
under  which  gelatine  fails  to  give  the  best  results ;  and  as  yet  it  can 
hardly  hold  its  own  against  the  old  collodio-bromide  or  albumen  methods, 
over  which  we  have  more  control,  and  in  using  which  we  have  more 
certainty  of  satisfaction. 

We  are  glad  also  to  see  that  the  attendance  at  our  meetings  is  now  so 
much  better  than  it  has  until  lately  been.  This  is  largely  due  to  our 
increased  numbers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
will  enable  us  to  retain  our  position  among  the  societies  of  Great 
Britain — a  position  of  which,  looking  back  upon  the  work  done  by  its 
older  members,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  Still,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  increase  our  borders.  Would  it  not  be  possible  by  greater 
local  publicity  to  do  so  ?  I  believe  there  are  at  the  present  moment 
many  amateurs  in  Liverpool  who  do  not  even  know  of  our  Association, 
and  to  whom  the  mere  suggestion  of  membership  would  be  hailed  with 
joy.  There  may  be  many  others  who,  through  having  no  knowledge  of 
photography  and  its  simplicity,  are  deterred  by  this  ignorance  from  the 
first  plunge  into  scientific  art.  I  suppose  the  word  “art”  would  be 
objected  to  by  many,  especially  by  artists,  so-called  ;  but  surely  there  is 
as  much  art  in  selecting  as  compounding  a  picture  ?  We  must  take 
things  as  they  are  and  not  a3  they  can  be  made  to  appear.  A  man  who 
i3  a  photographer  must  “judge  distance,”  and  position  also,  many  times 
before  he  can  satisfactorily  take  a  “shot”  at  a  landscape.  Art — true 
art — is  ennobling,  Who  can  study  Nature  in  her  various  moods,  and  can 
catch  the  breaking  waves  and  the  ever-changing  clouds  without  feeling 
grateful  to  Him  who  made  the  laws  which  govern  this  beautiful  world? 
We  cannot,  then,  admit  the  accusation  that  photography  is  purely 
mechanical.  The  science  itself,  per  se,  may  be ;  but  it  is  merely  a  means 
to  an  end.  Just  as  a  painter  uses  his  colours  so  we  use  photography,  as 
a  means  to  realise  our  conceptions  of  Nature  as  we  find  her.  Let  us  try, 
then,  by  our  works  to  prove  our  right  to  the  title  of  devotees  of  nature 
and  of  art. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  The  Times: — 

“  It  is  perhaps  as  a  handmaid  to  science  that  photography  gains  its  greatest 
lustre  ;  for,  though  a  science  in  itself,  it  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  chemistry 
and  physios  that  it  obtains  the  fullest  recognition.  Artists,  in  public,  affect  to 
despise  it,  though  in  private  it  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  them ;  but  scientists  are 
always  ready  to  acknowledge  its  utility,  hence  to  science  rather  than  to  art  it 
has  to  look  for  due  acknowledgment  of  its  claims.  *  *  *  *  Light  has 

become  the  pen  of  the  man  of  science,  and  the  pencil  and  colour  box  of  the 
artist,  and  the  tool  of  the  engraver.” 

Another  subject  I  would  wish  to  touch  upon — that  is,  the  dearth  of 
papers  read  during  the  past  year.  True,  there  has  not  been  much  matter 
that  could  be  made  into  an  article.  True,  also,  that  our  meetings  have 
always  been  very  pleasant  and  very  instructive.  Still,  I  think  that  a 
short  paper  is  a  centre  of  attraction  to  many,  gives  rise  to  discussion, 
and  is  generally  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  Association.  Some  of  us 
have  specialities,  and  a  few  lines  on  them  need  not  necessarily  contain 
anything  new  to  everybody,  but  simply  the  working  experiences  of  the 
writer.  It  would  be  well,  too,  if  those  having  novelties  to  exhibit 
would  do  so  in  a  more  formal  manner.  Not  that  formality  is  desirable, 
but  that  all,  and  not  a  favoured  few,  may  share  the  benefit  of  the 
information. 

There  is  one  branch  of  photography  which,  although  not  specially  in¬ 
teresting  to  amateurs  as  a  practical  study,  should  nevertheless  attract 
a  fair  share  of  attention,  namely,  mechanical  printing,  or  printing  in 
fatty  inks.  The  time  will  come  when,  at  a  cost  much  less  than  that  of 
silver  pictures,  we  may  have  our  prints  produced  by  a  professional 
man  by  sending  him  our  negatives  ready  prepared.  Why  should  not  we 
be  able  to  make  our  own  lantern  slides  and  window  transparencies  after 


a  similar  style  to  the  Woodburytype,  which,  although  beautiful,  is  too 
costly  for  adoption  for  small  quantities?  Prints  of  this  kind  on  gelatine 
or  collodion  could  be  transmitted  through  the  post  without  risk,  giving 
more  facility  for  exchange  than  now  exists.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
if  some  of  our  members  who  have  the  necessary  leisure  would  take  up 
this  branch. 

In  conclusion:  I  have  to  call  attention  to  our  position  (or  want  of  it) 
in  the  last  soiree  of  the  amalgamated  societies  at  St.  George’s  Hall  in 
December.  It  was  thought  (and  I  am  as  much  to  blame  as  any)  that 
having  no  novelties  to  show,  it  would  be  better  not  to  be  exhibitors  at 
all.  I  confess,  however,  that  to  me  at  least  this  absence  of  a  concen¬ 
trating  or  combining  force  made  one  lose  one’s  personal  interest  in  the 
affair,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  even  a  poor  show 
than  to  have  had  none  at  all.  Let  us  look  forward  to  the  next  meeting, 
that  we  may  by  our  results  during  the  year  teach  our  townsfolk  that 
our  Association  is  as  full  of  life  as  any  in  Liverpool.  Our  more  social 
indoor  and  outdoor  meetings  have,  as  Hans  Breitman  said,  “  nefer  cum  to 
a  het  dis  year  !”  This  is  to  be  regretted,  though  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  bad  weather  we  have  had.  But  some  look  back  with 
longing  hearts  to  our  own  soirdes,  and  wish  for  a  repetition  of  that 
pleasant  gathering  which  welcomed  lately  a  brother  society.  Why 
should  not  these  be  repeated  ?  The  year  1879  has  been  an  unfortunate 
one  for  all.  Let  us  hope  that  in  1880  the  clouds  will  clear  away  and 
the  sun  shine  the  more  brightly  for  our  late  season  of  darkness,  and  that 
it  may  be  a  successful  one  to  all  of  us,  photographically  and  otherwise  1 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  address,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  light  used  in  developing  plates  ;  and,  in  reply  to  a 
question, 

The  President  said  that  he  developed  about  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  gas  flame,  which  was  turned  down  low,  but  still  sufficient  to  see 
well  by. 

Several  members  doubted  the  advisability  of  using  a  naked  light  in 
their  dark  room,  many  using  non-actinic  silk  or  paper  in  preference  to 
ruby  glass  when  the  light  was  artificial. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  observed  that  while  he  could  not  endorse  all 
the  President  said  in  regard  to  using  a  naked  gaslight,  he  (Mr.  Palmer) 
liked  to  have  plenty  of  light  to  work  by,  and  had  found  that  orange 
paper  of  several  thicknesses,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light,  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  fogging  both  during  the  making  and  developing  the 
gelatine  plates.  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  remarked  that  sometimes,  when  away 
from  home,  he  had  placed  a  candle  under  a  chair,  enfolding  the  legs 
with  some  sheets  of  orange  paper  ;  this  made  an  efficient  substitute  for 
a  lantern  in  case  of  need.  When  visiting  London  he  had  on  several 
occasions  most  kindly  been  allowed  the  use  of  a  dark  room  by  Mr. 
Werge,  and  had  suggested  to  that  gentleman  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  a  dark  room  could  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  photographic 
amateurs — a  small  fee  to  be  charged,  as  it  was  trespassing  too  much  on 
the  good  nature  of  their  professional  friends  to  ask  for  the  use  of  a  dark 
room. 

Several  members  spoke  of  the  kindness  they  had  invariably  met  with 
in  being  allowed  to  change  or  develope  plates  ;  but  in  many  cases  they 
were  able  to  make  a  return  by  showing  the  manner  of  developing  dry 
plates  to  those  who  had  not  previously  been  acquainted  with  that  branch 
of  photography.  Dry  plates  were,  however,  coming  into  such  general 
use  that  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  trouble  photographers  unless  a  fee  were 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  room. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  then  read  a  description  and  exhibited  his  rapid 
shutter.  [See  page  66.]  The  shutter  was  considered  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  others  previously  shown,  inasmuch  as  the  full  aperture  of  the 
lens  was  open  longer  in  proportion  to  the  time  occupied  in  opening  and 
closing.  Some  fine  prints  taken  by  its  means  were  also  exhibited. 

Some  results  of  experiments  of  various  qualities  of  light  upon  extra 
sensitive  bromo-gelatine  plates  by  Mr.  Cussons  were  exhibited,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman  was  awarded  for  his  kindness  in 
sending  them,  and  also  for  the  supply  of  almanacs  he  had  forwarded  for 
distribution. 

Dr.  Kenyon  exhibited  a  Rouch’s  portable  stand,  and  Mr.  Palmer  one 
by  Mr.  Kennett. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  the  late 
President,  and  a  wish  expressed  that  his  health  would  soon  enable  him 
to  take  part  in  their  meetings. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  to  February  26th. 

— ♦ — 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms,  Buchanan-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  22nd  ult., — Mr.  H. 
Robertson,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  previous  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  : — Messrs.  R.  Urie,  Smith,  Armour,  Alexander,  Adamson, 
Stirling,  and  Leask. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  place  and 
supply  of  gas  for  an  exhibition  of  Mr.  Urie’s  (Dundee)  apparatus  for 
producing  pictures  by  gaslight,  The  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
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pointed  on  the  committee  : — Messrs.  Bell,  Urie,  Robertson,  Gilfillan, 
and  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Fairlie  was  then  called  upon  to  give  his  lecture  on  The  Chemistry 
of  Light  [this  paper  will  appear  in  our  next  number],  which  was 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  highly-interesting  experiments,  including 
chemical,  spectroscopic,  and  other  experiments.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  lecture,  Dr.  Fairlie  invited  discussion,  or  questions  on  points 
on  which  he  had  not  made  himself  sufficiently  clear. 

Questions  asked  by  various  members  received  succinct  replies. 

Dr.  Fairlie  was  awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  excellent 
paper  and  elaborate  experiments,  a  hope  being  expressed  that,  ere  long, 
he  would  again  favour  the  Society  with  such  another  evening’s  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  for  the  year  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  December, — 
Dr.  Hornig  occupying  the  chair. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  two  new  members  were  admitted. 

The  Chairman  then  called  attention  to  the  programme  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  which  is  to  be  held  in  December,  1880,  and  January,  1881  ; 
to  a  copy  of  Dr.  van  Monckhoven’s  pamphlet,  Instruction  sur  le  Procede 
au  Qelatino-Bromure  d’ Argent ;  to  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Liesegang’s 
Notes  Photographiqu.es ;  to  La  Photographic  des  Peintures,  des  Voyageurs, 
et  des  Touristes  ;  and  to  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to 
take  part  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Lower  Austrian  Indus¬ 
trial  Association,  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  Rotunda  in  the  months 
July,  August,  September,  and  October. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Voigt- 
lander  prize  fund  had,  after  mature  deliberation,  determined  to  offer 
anew  the  whole  list  of  prizes,  provided  no  strong  objections  were  raised 
to  that  course  at  the  present  meeting. 

Herr  Jaffe  thought  the  Voigtlander  medals,  unless  accompanied  by 
a  substantial  money  prize,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  induce  a  brisk  com¬ 
petition.  He  also  objected  to  the  offering  of  a  prize  for  a  dry  process, 
and  simultaneously  of  a  prize  for  studies  on  the  emulsion  process. 
Further  :  he  thought  the  prize  of  1,200  marks  insufficient  to  induce  the 
inventor  of  a  simple  and  reliable  process  for  producing  high  and  bas- 
relief  printing  plates  with  half-tones  to  publish  his  discovery.  He 
(Herr  Jaff6)  further  thought  that  the  prize  offered  for  the  investigation 
of  pyroxyline  and  collodion  might  be  suitably  offered  by  an  academy  of 
sciences,  but  not  by  a  photographic  society,  as  such  studies  could  only 
be  turned  to  account  by  those  possessing  chemical  knowledge,  and  who 
prepared  their  own  pyroxyline  or  raw  collodion  ;  and,  lastly,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  a  prize  offered  for  a  good,  practical  book  of  in¬ 
structions  on  lichtdruck. 

Herr  Klic  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Herr  Jaffa’s  remarks  respecting 
the  prize  offered  for  the  printing  process  with  half-tones. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Herr  Jaffe  for  his  suggestions,  said  that 
in  offering  a  prize  for  a  dry  process  the  committee  had  in  view  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  collodion  dry  process  being  invented  which  should  be  free 
from  some  of  the  drawbacks  attendant  on  the  gelatine  process.  With 
regard  to  the  monograph  on  pyroxyline  and  collodion,  a  careful  reading 
of  the  programme  would  show  that  what  was  desired  was  not  so  much 
a  learned  treatise  as  the  actual  solution  of  many  knotty  points  which 
had  puzzled  and  annoyed  practical  workers.  With  regard  to  Herr 
Jaffa’s  views  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  prize  offered  to  induce  the 
discoverer  of  a  half-tone  printing  plate  process  to  publish  his  discovery, 
the  committee  themselves  quite  felt  the  force  of  the  argument,  should 
the  discoverer  be  in  the  trade  himself ;  but  they  thought,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  even  in  these  mercenary  days,  if  the  discoverer  were  an 
amateur — and  much  progress  in  the  art-science  had  been  the  result  of 
the  experiments  of  amateurs — he  might  be  moved  to  publish  his  pro¬ 
cess  for  the  general  good. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  demonstrated  the  testing  of  the  various  sorts  of  glass 
intended  for  the  glass-room  window  by  the  help  of  a  Browning’s  spectro¬ 
scope.  He  also  showed  the  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  Geissler’s 
tubes  recently  obtained  by  Dr.  Vogel,  and  pointed  out  how  much 
sharper  the  prints  upon  silver  paper  were  than  the  corresponding  licht- 
drucks.  He  (Dr.  Eder)  also  handed  in  a  report  upon  the  examinations, 
by  himself  and  Capt.  T6th,  of  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsions  kindly 
sent  by  various  friends.  The  collodion  emulsions  certainly  gave  pretty 
satisfactory  results,  but  were  far  from  reaching  the  same  point  of  sensi¬ 
bility  as  the  gelatine  emulsions,  and  the  modifications  of  bromide  of 
silver  which  in  the  gelatine  process  furnish  excellent  results  do  not 
offer  the  same  advantages  with  collodion  ;  but  he  was  still  of  opinion 
that  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  with  collodion  emulsion  would  be 
much  more  convenient  than  with  the  gelatine,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  the  behaviour  of  collodion  emulsion  with  the  silver  compounds 
would  be  still  further  investigated.  Lastly :  he  (Dr.  Eder)  showed  a 
specimen  of  crystallised  potassium  oxalate,  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  iron  oxalate  developer,  which  he  recommended  should  be  used 
warm, 


Herr  Lucjkhardt  read  the  formula  of  a  method  of  weakening  a 
powerful  negative  so  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  negative  from  which  to 
enlarge. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  further  unimportant  business  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  the  21st 
November, — Dr.  Vogel  occupying  the  chair. 

Herr  Glock,  of  Carlsruhe,  complained  of  the  regulations  forbidding 
the  sending  of  collodion  or  collodion  cotton  by  post  or  rail,  and  begged 
the  Association  to  endeavour  to  have  the  prohibition  removed.  He  was 
informed  that  endeavours  in  that  direction  had  already  been  made,  but 
without  the  slightest  success. 

Herr  Emil  Bade  showed  a  collection  of  portraits  of  gipsies. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  letter  from  a  provincial 
member  with  the  oft-repeated  complaint  about  the  silver  bath  : — 

“  In  August  or  September  I  procured  a  kilogramme  of  nitrate  of  silver  from 
the  dealer  who  usually  supplies  me,  and  used  some  of  it  to  strengthen  silver 
baths  which  had  become  weak.  From  that  time  forward  the  results  given  by 
these  baths  were  unsatisfactory— that  is  to  say,  the  negatives  were  all  hard. 
Weakening  the  bath  down  to  1'20  did  no  good.  The  lights  were  absolutely 
opaque  and  the  shadows  covered  with  a  veil  which  no  degree  of  acidification 
served  to  remove.  I  evaporated  the  bath  and  fused  it,  adding  potassic  perman¬ 
ganate,  but  all  without  result.  I  then  prepared  a  new  bath  with  some  of  the 
same  nitrate  of  silver,  but  could  not  even  get  a  tolerable  negative,  although 
freshly-distilled  water  was  used.  With  some  silver  which  arrived  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  post  I  was  able  to  work  at  once,  which  convinced  me  that  the  fault  must  lie 
in  the  nitrate  of  silver  only.  At  my  desire  a  chemist  here  examined  the  silver, 
and  found  that  it  was  much  adulterated  with  aluminic  earth.  At  first  he 
thought  the  impurities  were  chalk.  I  enclose  a  small  quantity  of  the  faulty 
silver  salt,  and  beg  that  you  will  test  it.” 

He  (the  Chairman)  then  said  that  he  had  examined  the  silver  salt  sent 
him,  but  even  by  the  help  of  spectral  analysis  he  had  been  unable  to 
detect  either  aluminic  earth  or  chalk  in  it.  He  did  not  think  it  very 
likely  that  nitrate  of  silver  could  contain  aluminic  earth,  as  by  the 
fusion  of  the  silver  the  aluminic  nitrate  would  be  decomposed  and  the 
aluminic  earth  thrown  out.  Besides,  he  was  convinced  that  minute 
admixtures  of  aluminic  earth  and  calcium  would  be  perfectly  harmless, 
since  the  silver  bath  is  frequently  freed  from  acid  by  calcium  carbonate, 
which  always  causes  part  of  the  calcium  to  pass  into  the  solution.  He 
had  added  the  silver  in  question  to  a  small  silver  bath  and  prepared 
several  plates  in  it.  [The  plates  were  shown,  and  were  pronounced 
perfectly  free  from  silver  stains.] 

Herren  Roloff,  Feciiner,  and  others  thought  that,  in  spite  of  the 
writer’s  impression  to  the  contrary,  the  water  was  in  fault. 

Herr  Quidde  said  that  in  some  cases  he  had  found  these  faults  dis¬ 
appear  on  using  a  new  collodion  or  silver  bath.  The  opinion  that  both 
or  either  of  the  preparations  were  at  fault  seemed  erroneous,  as  later 
evidence  seemed  to  show  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  lowness  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  at  a  normal  temperature  both  the  suspected  preparations  worked 
again  excellently. 

The  Chairman  was  also  convinced  that  errors  were  often  made  as  to 
the  causes  of  failures.  For  example  :  some  not  volatile,  but  reducing, 
organic  substance  might  find  its  way  into  the  silver  bath  and  there 
produce  some  particular  faulty  appearance,  such  as  might  be  observed 
on  one  of  the  plates  then  before  them.  These  stains  consist  of  delicate 
crescent-shaped  lines  bending  from  the  edges  towards  the  centre  of  the 
plate.  These  marks  are  not  seldom  ascribed  to  the  silver,  when  they 
may  be  caused  by  some  slight,  scarcely  perceptible,  dirtiness  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  bath. 

Herr  Hartmann  regretted  that  photographic  utensils  of  toughened 
glass  were  not  more  made  and  used. 

Herr  Roloff  thought  toughened  glass  was,  as  a  rule,  more  sensitive 
to  changes  of  temperature  than  ordinary  glass,  and  was  especially  liable 
to  crack  when  cooling. 

On  the  question-box  being  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  three  ques¬ 
tions,  only  one  of  which  need  be  repeated,  namely — “  Does  the  cause  of 
the  reddening  of  collodion  lie  in  the  cotton  or  the  ether  ?” 

Herr  Bergmann  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  lay  mostly  in  the 
iodide  of  ammonium. 

Herr  Brandt  believed  it  might  be  traced  to  an  unsuitable  proportion 
between  the  iodide  and  bromide  salts. 

Mr.  Wright  thought  there  might  be  a  variety  of  causes.  Iodide  of 
cadmium  collodion,  as  a  rule,  did  not  become  red;  while  collodion 
iodised  with  ammonium  and  lithium  reddened  very  easily.  In  very 
easily-decomposed  pyroxyline  or  ozonised  ether  the  reddening  appeared 
much  more  rapidly  than  was  usually  the  case. 

The  Chairman  then  warned  people  against  mixing  collodion  which 
had  become  red  with  fresh,  as  the  first  would  not  be  improved  thereby, 
while  the  second  would  often  be  spoilt. 

There  was  no  other  business  of  general  interest,  and  the  meeting  was 
shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

Another  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  the  oth 
December,  when  Dr.  Vogel  again  occupied  the  chair, 
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The  Chairman  communicated  some  further  experiments  with  defec¬ 
tive  silver  baths.  Herr  Kuntze,  who  at  the  previous  meeting  had 
complained  of  his  silver  bath,  had  furnished  him  with  a  bottleful  of  it 
and  another  of  his  collodion.  On  trying  the  silver  bath  with  his  own 
collodion  he  (the  Chairman)  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it;  but  on  repeat¬ 
edly  trying  it  with  the  collodion  supplied  by  Herr  Kuntze  some  stains 
did  appear,  though  they  were  not  so  marked  as  those  on  Herr  Kuntze’s 
own  plates,  nor  were  they  exactly  of  the  same  form.  Herr  Kuntze  had 
informed  him  that  the  collodion  was  a  mixture  of  two  commercial  sorts, 
and  he  (the  Chairman)  expressed  his  disapproval  of  such  mixtures,  as 
tending  to  induce  the  formation  of  iodide  and  bromide  salts  difficult  of 
solution,  and  which  at  a  low  temperature  were  easily  thrown  off,  form¬ 
ing  stains  on  the  plates. 

A  number  of  microphotographs — most  of  them  enlarged  200  times — 
were  then  exhibited  by  Herr  Dauthendey,  who  presented  them  to  the 
Association.  They  were  produced  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  Dr. 
Vogel’s  Handbook. 

A  letter  received  from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Frankfort 
Photographic  Society  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Berlin  Association 
in  the  arrangements  for  a  general  German  photographic  congress,  at 
which  photographic  grievances  might  be  ventilated  and  rules  made  for 
the  trade  with  regard  to  apprentices,  assistants,  &c.,  &c.,  and  asking 
suggestions  as  to  the  feasibility  of  combining  a  photographic  exhibition 
with  the  congress.  The  letter  gave  rise  to  a  very  lively  discussion,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  question  was  postponed  until  the  first  meeting  in 
January,  1880. 

A  member  asked  whether  the  Chairman  intended  to  publish  the 
lectures  on  photographic  chemistry  delivered  last  winter,  and  Dr.  Vogel 
replied  that  he  did  intend  to  do  so,  but  feared  the  volume  might  not  be 
expected  before  Easter. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

- - - 


Comspuftnue. 


NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  New  “Rapid”  or  Group  Lens. — Instantaneity  in  Exposure. — 
Atmospheric  Luminosity. — A  New  York  Oxygen  Manufactory. — 
Compression  of  Gas  in  Cylinders. — The  Photographic  Section 
of  the  American  Institute. 

The  American  opticians  seem  determined  not  to  allow  their  European 
brethren  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  regards  the 
inventing  of  lenses.  Within  the  past  week  I  have  been  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  examining  a  new  optical  effort  by  Morrison,  the 
design  of  which  is  the  production  of  groups  or  full-length  figures  in  a 
studio,  This,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  has  already  been  attained 
by  other  opticians  ;  but  in  the  new  lens  which  I  examined  there  is  so 
wide  a  departure  from  the  usual  method  of  correcting  such  objectives 
that  a  description  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

Having  obtained  permission  to  remove  the  lenses  from  their  cells 
I  did  so,  and  found  two  features  worthy  of  notice.  First — and  in  this 
respect  unlike  all  other  lenses  for  the  same  purpose  which  I  had  hitherto 
seen — the  crown  and  flint  elements  of  the  anterior  or  front  combination 
are  not  cemented;  and,  secondly,  the  surfaces  of  all  the  glasses  are 
very  flat,  in  the  sense  of  the  curvatures  being  of  a  long  radius.  Puzzled 
at  first  to  account  for  the  non-cementation  of  the  contact,  or  inner,  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  anterior  combination,  I  soon  became  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
although  these  surfaces  at  first  sight  appeared  to  have  curves  of 
similar  radii,  there  was  in  reality  a  certain,  although  not  great,  degree 
of  difference  between  them  in  this  respect,  as  will  be  found  upon 
inspecting  their  radii  which  I  am  about  to  give. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  give  a  tolerably  accurate  drawing  of 
the  combination. 

In  connection  with  the  above  diagram  I  am  able  to  give  the  radii  of 
the  various  surfaces,  premising,  first  of  all,  that  instead  of  being  con¬ 
structed  of  two  kinds  of  flint  glass — which  we  all  know  to  be  the  case 
in  certain  objectives — this  is  composed  of  flint  and  crown,  both  having 
an  ordinary  degree  of  density,  if  I  could  judge  by  a  slight  examination, 
for  not  having  my  scales  at  hand  at  the  time  I  was  unable  to  ascertain 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  glass.  Mr.  Morrison  seems  an  open-souled 
man,  and  I  feel  assured  he  would  not  have  made  the  slightest  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  course.  Counting,  therefore,  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  front  lens  and  proceeding  backwards,  the  following  are  the  curves  : — 


Front  combination 


Crown . . 

(  4-50 

Flint . 

30-00 

.  (  7-46 

Flint . 

J  20-00 

Crown  . 

j  Plano. 

Back  combination . 


The  lenses  are  two  inches  in  diameter ;  the  distance  between  the 
front  and  back  combinations  is  2g  inches,  and  the  focus  about  twelve 
inches  ( back  focus). 


Conversing  with  Mr.  Morrison  on  the  subject  of  his  new  lens,  I  said: — 
“  Would  it  not  be  better  to  assimilate  the  interior  curves  of  the  front 
lens,  so  as  to  get  them  cemented  with  balsam,  and,  by  thus  suppressing 
two  reflecting  surfaces,  obtain  greater  rapidity?”  “Yes,”  he  replii  , 
“I  thought  of  that,  and  tried  it;  but  the  result  obtained  did  not 
equal  in  flatness  of  field  that  now  secured  by  such  an  apparently  trifling 
difference  in  the  contact  curves  as  thirty-five  to  thirty  inches.  II- 
added  that  this  difference  in  the  radii  had  been  arrived  at  after  several 
trials.  I  remarked  : — “  From  the  nature  of  the  curves  and  the  appear¬ 


ance  of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  combina¬ 
tion  would  bear  a  somewhat  larger  aperture.  Its  intensity  at  present 
|  may  be  assumed  to  be  equal  approximately  to  / ;  could  it  not  be  increased 
J  to  a  slight  extent?  ”  He  replied  : — “  This  is  the  first  that  I  have  yet 
completed  ;  but  the  same  idea  occurred  to  myself  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 
image  in  the  camera,  in  proof  of  which  I  may  say  that  I  am  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  a  second  combination,  in  which,  with  the  same 
curves  and  formed  of  similar  glass,  the  diameter  will  be  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent.” 

I  recently  subjected  to  careful  examination  some  photographic  street 
and  river  scenes  obtained  in  New  York,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the 
exceeding  shortness  of  the  exposure  which  had  been  given.  Having 
satisfied  myself  that  Americans  possessed  no  chemical  facilities  over 
Englishmen  as  respects  instantaneity  of  exposure — that  is  to  say,  that 
their  sensitive  surfaces  are  not  exceptionally  sensitive — I  next  examined 
the  subject  from  the  atmospheric  point  of  view.  Everyone  knows  that 
a  pure  blue  sky  does  not  radiate  much  light  of  a  description  calculated 
to  be  of  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  a  photographer.  Such  a  sky, 
doubtless,  implies  a  bright,  “blazing”  sun,  which  in  turn  involves  a 
harsh,  black  shadow.  But  I  have  noticed  that  without  there  being  any 
veil  of  the  nature  of  clouds  over  the  sky  there  is  sometimes  apparent 
a  delicate  visible  atmosphere  which,  when  lighted  by  the  cloudless  sun, 
is  intensely  luminous.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  preface  to  the  total 
obscuration  of  the  sky  by  clouds.  If  illumination  of  this  kind  be  taken 
advantage  of,  then  the  circumstances  are  perfect  for  securing  negatives 
in  the  briefest  possible  spring  time,  and  also  replete  with  harmony  and 
half-tones.  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  once  told  me,  on  his  return  from  a 
tour  in  Switzerland  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  one  morning  when  he 
stepped  out  from  his  hotel  (situated  high  upon  one  of  the  mountains)  to 
see  the  sun  rise  (and  whither  he  had  gone  the  night  previous  for  the 
purpose),  the  light  arising  from  the  impact  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the 
misty  vapour  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  so  intense  as  to  dazzle  the 
eye,  and  that  to  take  a  photograph  of  an  individual  thus  illuminated 
would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  which  would  be  required.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  may  prove 
useful  to  those  who  erect  studios  in  which  it  is  desired  to  secure  the 
maximum  degree  of  illumination,  reflectors  of  a  more  tangible  material 
forming  the  substitute  for  those  of  an  atmospheric  kind  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  strong  lights  and  deep  shadows 
usually  prevalent  here  have  had  a  decided  influence  in  the  selection  and 
balancing  of  chemicals  with  a  view  to  the  securing  of  a  minimum  degree 
of  contrast  in  the  lights  and  shadows.  I  possess  two  or  three  “instan¬ 
taneous  ”  views  of  Broadway,  obtained  by  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony 
and  Co.,  under  harsh  and  apparently  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
illumination,  that  are  almost  as  delicate  as  similar  views  in  London  taken 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  which  are  very  soft  and 
pleasing,  no  strong  contrast  being  apparent.  But,  as  I  hinted  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  letter,  an  English  sky  and  a  New  York  sky  are  quite  different. 

One  evening,  on  my  way  home,  I  passed  the  large  establishment  of 
the  New  York  Calcium  Light  Company,  and  stepped  in  to  examine  the 
same.  The  chief  business  of  this  company  consists  in  supplying  the 
public  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  iron  cylinders  of  great  strength, 
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the  gases,  I  need  scarcely  say,  being  in  a  highly-compressed  state.  Let 
me  explain  that  by  the  “public  ”  I  mean  that  portion  of  the  public  who 
seek  the  aid  of  the  lime  light  as  an  adjunct  to  their  business  arrangements 
(e.g.,  enlarging  photographs,  projecting  enlarged  advertisements,  illu¬ 
minating  theatrical  stages,  or  giving  illustrations  by  aid  of  the  lantern), 
their  scientific  investigations,  or  even  the  illumination  of  their  houses 
and  grounds.  The  New  Yorkers  realise  the  fact  that  they  can  always 
get  the  materiel  by  which  to  obtain  a  limelight  at  a  moment’s  notice 
whenever  they  choose  to  send  for  it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  gas  bags 
may  be  as  common  among  exhibitors  here  as  I  know  them  to  be  in 
London,  only  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  of  them,  whereas  I  have  seen 
iron  cylinders  innumerable. 

The  supplying  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  this  form  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  The  first  public  suggestion  as  to  a 
practicable  method  of  using  compressed  gas  was  made  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  in  an  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  by 
myself,  in  the  course  of  which  I  described  a  tap  I  had  invented  by  means 
of  which  a  supply  of  gas,  no  matter  under  what  degree  of  compres¬ 
sion,  could  be  obtained  from  the  cylinders  containing  it  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  most  perfect  control.  The  tap  employed  by  the  Calcium 
Light  Company  is  similar  to  mine  in  principle ;  but  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  adjustment  I  advocated  is  not  found  necessary  in  everyday 
practice.  Mine  contemplated  the  use  of  a  milled-headed  screw  as  a 
means  of  allowing  the  emission  of  the  gas  from  the  cylinder  in  which  it 
was  compressed  ;  theirs  is  a  screw  tap,  with  a  conical  end,  operated  on 
by  a  stout  iron  key,  the  end  of  which  projects  like  a  lever.  To  employ 
an  optical  simile,  the  former  is  the  “  fine  adjustment  ”  of  a  microscope, 
the  latter  being,  by  contrast,  an  adjustment  with  rack  and  pinion. 

At  the  time  I  made  my  visit  the  various  operations  were  being 
actively  carried  on,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  the  senior  partner  in  the 
company,  who  showed  me  over  the  works  and  explained  everything  to 
me,  assured  me  that  I  was  quite  at  liberty  to  make  the  most  copious  notes 
possible,  or  to  put  to  him  any  queries  I  pleased,  in  the  interests  of  the 
readers  of  this  Journal.  I  found  that  the  chlorate  of  potash  employed 
was  obtained  from  England,  this  being  the  best  and  cheapest  salt  that 
can  be  procured. 

Explosions  during  the  manufacture  of  the  oxygen  are  rendered  im¬ 
possible  from  the  fact  of  no  oxide  of  manganese  being  used  that  has  not 
been  thoroughly  tested.  The  proportion  of  manganese  employed  is  far 
less  than  that  used  in  Britain,  the  reason  alleged  being  that  if  the 
English  proportions  were  adopted  (about  one  to  four)  the  gas  would  be 
generated  so  slowly  that  they  never  could  get  their  retorts  filled  in  reason¬ 
able  time.  When  I  called  they  were  using  a  mixture  composed  of  one 
to  fifteen.  The  production  of  eleven  hundred  feet  of  oxygen  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  day’s  work,  There  are  two  furnaces,  and  the  retorts, 
which  are  formed  of  cast  iron,  are  charged  about  twenty  times  an  hour. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  become  cool ;  but  when  it  is  found  that  the  gas 
ceases  to  be  generated  the  top  of  the  retort  is  thrown  open  by  an  in¬ 
genious  contrivance,  and  a  further  charge  of  chlorate  of  potash  quickly 
thrown  in  without  the  previous,  and  now  waste,  mixture  being  removed, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  a  fresh  stream  of  oxygen  passes  from  the  retort. 
It  is  washed  in  a  barrel,  from  whence  it  passes  to  one  or  other  of  two 
gasometers  of  the  capacity  respectively  of  90  and  110  feet.  From  these  it 
is  pumped  by  a  steam  engine  and  compressed  in  the  cylinders  in  which  it 
is  sent  out.  These  contain,  according  to  capacity,  from  fifteen  to  one 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  the  gas  in  a  compressed  form.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cylinders  are  in  the  proportion  of  8  X  32  inches  for  holding  fifteen 
cubic  feet,  the  weight  being  thirty  lbs. ,  and  the  pressure  when  charged 
being  225  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  although  all  the  cylinders  are  tested 
to  600  lbs.  before  they  leave  the  factory. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  infuse  a  little  new  life  into  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  and  to  render  the  meetings 
sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  a  greater  number  to  attend  than  are  to 
be  found  at  its  monthly  meetings.  The  lethargic  state  into  which  the 
Section  has  fallen  may  be  conceived  when  I  state  that  during  the  whole 
of  last  year  not  a  single  paper  was  read  at  the  meetings. 

New  York,  January  22,  1880.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

— — ♦ — 

PAPER  LANTERNS  AND  SENSITIVE  GELATINE 
PLATES:  A  WARNING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  editorial  foot-note  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s 
letter,  and  in  your  leading  article  in  last  week’s  Journal,  you  express  a 
doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  orange  paper  as  a  non-actinic  medium  for 
the  light  used  in  preparing  sensitive  gelatine  emulsions  and  plates.  That 
your  views  are  correct  I  have  lately  demonstrated  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

I  have  for  some  time  had  in  use  one  of  the  lanterns  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Debenham,  and  described  by  Mr.  Fry  in  a  former  number.  The 
lantern  was  supplied  to  me  by  a  firm  who  use  it  constantly  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  own  plates,  and  consider  it  a  perfectly  safe  light ; 
I  therefore  used  it  with  confidence.  But  having  recently  worked  out  a 
new  method  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  films  I  found,  on 
trying  to  develope  some  of  these  extra-sensitive  plates,  that  they  were 
all  fogged — evidently  by  the  action  of  light.  Knowing  the  dark-room 


window  to  be  safe  I  tried  the  camera,  and  failing  to  find  any  defect  I 
determined  to  test  the  lantern.  I  therefore  placed  one  of  the  plates  in 
contact  with  a  tolerably  dense  negative,  and  after  exposure  to  the  deep 
orange  light  of  the  lantern  for  ten  minutes,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
inches,  I  developed  a  fully-exposed  transparency,  which  I  forward  for 
your  inspection. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  emulsions  of  gelatine 
and  silver  :  I  find  that  working  by  the  method  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
luded  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sensitiveness  which  may  be  obtained, 
except  the  impracticability  of  preparing  and  using  plates  of  such  ex¬ 
treme  delicacy.  Sensitiveness  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  without 
chemical  fog  ;  but  emulsions  so  treated  become  so  sensitive  to  the  red 
rays  of  the  spectrum  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  and  deve¬ 
lope  plates  except  in  total  darkness. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

The  Grove,  Hackney,  February  3,  1880.  B.  J.  Edwards. 

[The  transparency  accompanying  the  above  communication,  which 
Mr.  Edwards  describes  as  a  “  fully ’’-exposed  one,  we  should  call 
decidedly  oi;<?r-exposed.  It  at  anyrate  practically  bears  out  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  danger  which 
attaches  to  the  use  of  orange  paper  when  a  long  exposure  of  the 
plate  to  the  light  which  passes  through  it  is  unavoidable.  Judging 
from  the  result  produced  by  a  ten  minutes’  exposure  we  should 
imagine  that  even  development  would  have  to  be  carried  on  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Mr.  Edwards’s  lamp  if  a  negative  free 
from  veil  be  required. — Eds.] 


RUBY  OR  YELLOW  GLASS  FOR  THE  DARK  TENT  AND 
OPERATING  ROOM— WHICH  IS  IT  TO  BE? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  an  amateur  I  should  like  to  be  definitely  informed 
which  colour  of  glass  is  the  proper  one  to  use  for  the  dark  tent  in  the 
field,  as  some  kinds  of  orange  glass  change  when  exposed  coijstantly  to 
the  sun,  getting  duller  or  fainter.  You,  gentlemen,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  16th  inst.,  advocated  orange  or  yellow  and  one  thickness  of  ruby 
glass.  Mr.  W.  Bedford — a  great  authority  and  a  man  of  large  expe¬ 
rience — names  “two  or  three  thicknesses  of  yellow  glass  ”  as  being  quite 
sufficient ;  while  Captain  Abney  recommends  cobalt  blue  and  copper 
red  (see  spectrum  in  one  of  your  numbers  of  last  year),  and  now  ruby 
and  orange. 

I  have  tried  two  thicknesses  of  ruby,  but  it  is  too  dark  to  work  with 
comfortably.  I  do  not  use  gelatine  dry  plates  ;  only  collodion  emulsion 
and  wet  collodion.  Cobalt  blue  and  copper  red  are  also  very  uncomfort¬ 
able  to  work  by.  I  should  like  to  adopt  Mr.  William  Bedford’s  sugges¬ 
tion.  Would  he  kindly  state  whether  an  Indian  or  a  gamboge  yellow 
be  intended  ?  and  whether  flashed  or  pot  metal,  and  where  it  may  he 
procured  ?  He  would  thus  oblige  a  constant  reader. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bristol,  January  30,  1880.  W.  Harding. 


SALE  OF  POISONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Poisons — “soon-speeding  geer,”  ominous  to  mortal 
ears  ever  since  “once  upon  a  time” — were  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in 
Mantua,  and  now-a-days  in  England  are  dispensed  only  under  certain 
legal  restrictions.  Very  right  and  proper,  no  doubt ;  but — and  this  is 
the  point  to  which  I  call  attention — it  is  hardly  fair  to  impose  unneces¬ 
sary  restriction  on  public  dealings  by  classifying  any  non-poisonous  salt 
among  poisons.  Such,  however,  is  the  awkward  fix  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium — a  compound  coming  so  largely  into  use  in  photography,  and 
in  purchasing  which  your  signature  is  required  by  law  in  the  chemists’ 
poisons  book,  though  it  is  not  a  poison. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  February  2,  1880.  Vaughan  Dodd. 


CHROMOTYPE  VIGNETTES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -In  order  to  put  myself  right  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Batho, 
and  to  exonorate  your  compositor  from  the  charge  of  intemperance 
brought  against  him,  under  which  I  am  persuaded  his  health  is 
giving  way,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  : — 

The  Carbon  Jottings  which  appeared  in  your  columns  were,  as  I 
termed  them  at  the  outset,  “  the  fruits  of  long  experience  (as  a  practical 
worker)  in  the  process,”  and,  in  spite  of  your  unfavourable  leaders,  I 
hold  exactly  the  same  opinions  regarding  my  remarks  that  I  possessed 
when  I  wrote  the  Jottings.  The  remarks  were  not  addressed  to  learners  of 
the  process,  but  to  those  who  had  learnt,  so  that  there  might  be  a  com¬ 
parison  of  results.  The  words  “allow  the  shading  to  travel  over  the 
edges  of  the  oval,  italics  and  all,  are  mine.  Mr.  Batho  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  this  would  give  what  it  is  designed  to  prevent.  Has  he 
tried  it  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  disagree  on  this  matter  with  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Batho’s  known  skill  as  a  photographer ;  but  experience  has  taught  me 
that  though  his  statement  would  apply  to  a  silver  vignette  it  would 
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not  to  a  chromotype.  I  will  explain.  Print  a  batch  of  chromotype 
vignettes  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  if  there  be  not  a  shading  up 
to  the  oval  (be  it  ever  so  slight)  they  will,  when  mounted  and  transferred, 
show  an  abrupt  edge.  There  may  be  one  or  two  perfect.  They  are 
miracles ;  they  cannot  be  depended  on.  Whereas,  if  the  shading  be 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  oval  (I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  a  dark  shade,  but 
a  very  light  one),  there  can  be  no  abrupt  edges,  and  it  will  still  be 
a  vignette.  I  gave  my  method  of  doing  it  as  the  easiest  and  surest  I 
could  find. 

Whereas  the  shading  over  the  oval  with  a  silver  print  would  render 
it  hard,  or  rather  no  vignette  at  all,  on  a  chromotype  it  would  have,  if 
the  vignetting  shape  were  put  far  enough  away  from  the  negative,  a 
contrary  effect.  Mr.  Batho  says  : — “Several  producers  of  this  class  of 
work  can  readily  demonstrate  that  vignetting  in  carbon  is  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  it  is  sometimes  alleged  to  be.”  By  a  most  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dence  I  am  aware  that  a  great  many  can  demonstrate  exactly  the  con¬ 
trary. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Charles  King. 

Norwich,  January  31,  1880. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

For  a  whole-plate  camera  (bellows-bodv)  and  lens,  in  fair  condition,  I  will  ex¬ 
change  a  gold  chain  and  watch  or  photographic  apparatus  or  accessories. — 
Address,  McKenzie,  photographer,  Thurso,  N.B. 

Wanted,  a  camera  or  studio  furniture  in  exchange  for  a  How’s  treadle  sewing- 
machine.  Cost  when  new,  £7  10s.,  in  perfect  order.  — Address,  J.  B. 
Smithson,  photographer,  Haydon,  Bridge  of  Tyne. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  specimens  of  opal  enlargements,  painted  in  water  colours, 
for  anything  useful  in  photographic  furniture,  such  as  backgrounds. — Ad¬ 
dress,  W.  W.,  care  of  H.  Greenwood,  Office  of  this  Journal. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


J.  Hammerston. — The  letter  has  been  forwarded  as  requested. 

F.  B  — We  shall  possibly  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  shortly,  but  for 
the  present  it  must  remain  in  abeyance. 

H.  Y.  E.  C. — Thanks;  we  shall  try  the  experiment  suggested  on  the  first 
opportunity  and  will  report  progress  to  you. 

John  McLaren. — We  have  the  matter  under  consideration  and  shall  com¬ 
municate  with  you  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

E.  E.  J. — Aurine  can  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  it  will  dissolve  in  the  collodion, 
which  will  be  the  most  convenient  means  for  you  to  employ. 

Venator. — Such  a  firm  did  once  exist,  but  whether  it  does  so  still  we  do  not 
know.  Your  query  comes  so  late  that  we  have  no  time  for  inquiries  this 
week. 

Wax. —Evidently  the  sample  of  wax  you  are  using  is  unsuited  for  the  purpose 
Discard  the  white  wax  and  try  a  sample  of  the  ordinary  yellow  bees’- wax, 
when,  we  have  little  doubt,  your  trouble  will  cease. 

H.  F. — We  are  unacquainted  with  the  individual  named  except  in  so  far  as  we 
have  seen  his  name  continually  in  our  advertising  columns  for  some  years — 
a  fact  which  in  itself  speaks  in  favour  of  his  being  “  all  right.” 

J.  B.  S.-~  We  have  no  doubt  your  failure  arises  from  the  employment  of  an  un¬ 
suitable  sample  of  pyroxyline.  Perhaps  fuming  the  plates  before  exposure 
may  improve  them ;  care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  film  is  thoroughly 
dry. 

W.  T.  G.— By  all  means  secure  the  lens  with  the  longest  focus,  as  that  will 
enable  you  to  obtain  better  perspective  in  your  pictures,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  work  quite  as  quick  as  the  shorter  by  reason  of  its  larger  angular 
aperture.  Its  covering  powers  will  also  be  greater,  which  you  will  find  an 
advantage. 

Camera. — You  will  succeed  much  better  with  collodion  transfers  if  you  deve¬ 
lops  with  pyrogallic  acid  in  place  of  iron,  as  you  are  now  doing.  If  you 
want  a  very  glossy  surface  to  the  pictures  when  transferred  do  not  strip  them 
from  the  glass  until  the  transfer  paper  is  quite  dry  ;  they  will  then  partake 
of  the  glossy  surface  of  the  glass. 

B.  C.  D.— The  defect  you  complain  of  arises  from  the  bath  being  surcharged 
with  iodide  of  silver.  You  will  only  get  over  the  difficulty  by  making  a 
new  bath,  or  adding  a  quantity  of  new  solution  to  the  old.  The  trouble 
makes  its  appearance  more  frequently  when  the  bath  is  made  warm.  A 
good  preventive  is  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  baryta  when 
making  up  a  new  batch  of  solution.  The  best  proportion  to  employ  is  about 
five  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Duncan.— It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  you  “  know  your  light  is  perfectly 
safe,”  and  that  therefore  the  fog  must  proceed  from  other  causes;  but  how 
do  you  prove  it  ?  From  the  description  of  your  arrangements  you  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  provision  for  arresting  the  light  which  proceeds  from 
the  top  of  the  lantern,  and  which  will  suffer  reflection  from  the  ceiling  of 
your  room. 

P.  C. — The  experiment  is  one  we  have  never  tried,  and  we  are  not,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  give  you  the  required  information.  The  simplest  plan,  in 
order  to  attain  the  desired  data,  would  be  to  make  a  saturated  solution, 
bearing  in  mind  the  exact  quantities  of  the  iron  salt  and  water  employed, 
and  then  to  take  cognisance  of  the  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  solution.  This 
is  not  a  difficult  matter,  and  a  simple  calculation  will  then  complete  your 
purpose. 


Amateur  B. — The  line  across  the  negative  is  evidently  duo  to  the  shutter  of 
the  dark  slide  admitting  light  at  the  hinged  part.  To  prove  this  hold  it  up 
in  front  of  a  strong  light— such,  for  instance,  as  a  gus  flame— and  you  will 
see  the  defect. 

Addresses  op  Contributors,  &c. — Since  the  publication  of  our  Almanac 
we  have  received  a  very  large  number  of  requests  for  the  addresses  of 
different  writers  therein.  In  reply  to  those  who  have  thus  written  we  can 
only  repeat  once  again — what  we  have  so  frequently  said  in  this  column — 
that  wo  cannot  supply  the  private  address  of  any  contributor  without  his 
permission.  If  a  communication  be  sent  under  cover  to  us  it  will  be 
forwarded,  and  it  then  rests  with  the  gentleman  concerned  to  communicate 
his  address  if  he  think  fit. 

J .  S.  M. — The  negative  left  at  our  office  appears  to  have  received  two  exposures 
on  the  same  subject  from  different  points  of  view,  tho  enlargement  of  tho 
ghostly  outline  in  the  sky  being  evidently  due  to  that  exposure  having  been 
made  from  a  point  nearer  to  the  subject.  From  the  faint  (though  appreciable) 
traces  of  the  duplicate  exposure  in  other  portions  of  the  picture  wo  should 
judge  it  to  have  been  extremely  short.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
accurate  details  you  require,  but  the  maker  of  the  lens  will  supply  the 
information.  The  proposed  drying-box  is  not  correct  in  principle ;  the  inlet 
pipe  for  the  warm  air  is  far  too  small.  A  tube  of  larger  diameter — say  three 
or  four  inches — would  be  necessary  to  give  a  sufficient  supply  of  warm  air  ; 
and,  in  order  to  secure  a  draught  into  and  through  the  closet,  it  should  rise 
vertically  direct  from  the  source  of  heat.  Hot  air  will  not  travel  in  a 
horizontal  direction  unless  aided  by  some  other  influence. 

J.  K. — 1.  You  certainly  ought  to  secure  clean  pictures  without  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  acid  in  the  bath  that  you  are  now  using.  There  is  no  question 
that  its  presence  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  picture  to  peel  off  the 
glass ;  but  we  have  heard  of  some  samples  of  opal  glass  now  to  be  found  in 
the  market  which  may  cause  the  trouble. — 2.  You  can  obtain  carbon  tissue 
dense  enough  to  make  negatives  that  will  yield  good  prints ;  that  is,  if  you 
use  an  intense  transparency  for  the  purpose.  Failing  that  you  may  intensify 
the  negative  with  any  of  the  various  agents  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Permanganate  of  potash  is  the  simplest  and,  for  the  purpose,  perhaps  the 
best.  The  most  intense  tissue  we  know  of  is  that  known  as  “  special  tran- 
parency.”— 3.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  you  do  not 
give  the  size  of  the  picture.  Be  liberal  in  the  use  of  the  salt ;  it  is  cheap, 
and  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side.— 4.  No  license  is  required  to  work  the 
single  transfer  carbon  process. 

Received.— M.  Noton.  In  our  next. 

I  hr - - 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  meeting  of 
this  Society — being  the  annual  one — will  be  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  10th  inst.,  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  other 
business;  after  which  a  communication  by  Dr.  W.  Huggins,  F.R.S. , 
On  Photographs  of  Stella  Spectra ,  will  be  made. 

At  Last  ! — Photographs  can  at  last  be  taken  in  colour.  Nature  has 
at  last  undertaken  to  do  that  in  which  art  has  failed  ;  for  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  a  photograph  in  colour  and  a  coloured  photograph. 
Every  tint  of  the  complexion  and  tone  of  the  dress,  every  detail  of 
fringe,  scarf,  and  ribbon,  every  flower  in  the  hair  and  jewel  on  the 
hand  are  reproduced  in  colour  with  faultless  accuracy.  As  soon  as  the 
business  arrangements  are  complete,  IVie  Theatre  will  have  the  earliest 
benefit  of  the  new  invention  that  is  likely  to  create  a  revolution  in 
photography. — Theatre. 

Applications  of  Physics  to  the  Arts. — The  Lords  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education  have  granted  permission  to  the  Professor 
of  Physics,  South  Kensington,  to  arrange  for  courses  of  lectures  illus¬ 
trating  some  of  the  applications  of  physics  to  the  arts.  We  find  that 
the  first  course  (comprising  six  lectures)  will  be  given  by  Captain 
Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  on  Radiant  Energy  and  its  Relation  to  Photo¬ 
graphy.  Unless  thirty  applications  for  cards  of  admission  to  these 
courses  are  received  they  will  not  be  given ;  hence  we  are  desirous  of 
directing  attention  to  the  announcement  in  our  advertising  columns. 
The  fee  for  each  course  is  moderate.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
these  lectures  are  open  to  the  fair  sex. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  February  4, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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COLLODION  VERSUS  GELATINE. 

Subsequent  to  writing  our  article  on  this  subject  last  week  we  re¬ 
ceived  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth’s  communication,  which  appeared  at 
page  63  of  the  same  number,  but  from  the  lateness  of  its  receipt  and 
press  of  other  matters  we  were  unable  to  notice  it  in  the  then  current 
issue.  We  now,  however,  return  to  the  subject,  and  shall  devote 
attention  to  that  portion  which  touched  upon  Dr.  Nicol’s  previous 
article,  in  which  the  possibility  of  so  far  increasing  the  rapidity  is 
concerned  that  collodion  emulsion  may  be  made  to  equal  gelatine. 

Dr.  Nicol’s  contention  is  that  sensitiveness  does  not  depend 
upon  the  vehicle  employed,  but  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  silver 
bromide  is  formed  and  the  state  of  its  division.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  so  far  agreeing  with  Dr.  Nicol  that  the  extra  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  gelatine  is  probably  not  due  to  any  combination  of  that  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  silver  bromide,  still  contend  that  the  vehicle  does 
practically  exercise  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  sensitiveness. 
We  do  not  say  positively  that  such  combination  does  not  take  place, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  in  this  case  we  reserve  the  point. 
It  must  be  very  plain  that  bromide  of  silver  cannot  be  emulsified  in 
collodion  under  some  conditions  which  are  possible  in  the  case  of 
gelatine,  and  which  are  found  to  favour  sensitiveness. 

Thus,  prolonged  emulsification  at  a  temperature  of  (say)  90°  would 
be  a  difficult  though,  perhaps,  not  an  impossible  operation  in  the  case 
of  collodion,  though  easy  enough  with  gelatine.  A  very  few  hours  at 
such  a  temperature,  which  approaches  very  closely  the  boiling  point 
of  sulphuric  ether,  would  suffice  to  dissipate  the  latter  entirely,  and 
reduce  the  emulsion  to  a  semi-solid  condition,  in  which  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  chemical  action  is  capable  of  proceeding  except  in  the 
most  sluggish  manner.  A  prolongation  of  the  emulsification  to  so 
many  days  would  induce  a  state  of  complete  desiccation,  in  which  it 
is  certain  that  all  chemical  action  would  entirely  cease.  Possibly  by 
repeated  additions  of  fresh  quantities  of  solvents  to  replace  those  lost 
by  evaporation  the  fluid  condition  might  be  retained  for  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  or,  perhaps,  unlimited  time ;  but  this  would  be  a  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive  process,  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  question  whether 
such  treatment  would  not  have  quite  as  injurious  an  action  in  decom¬ 
posing  the  pyroxyline  as  prolonged  heat  and  moisture  are  said  to 
have  on  gelatine. 

But  there  is  a  large  and  growing  section  of  gelatine  workers  who 
believe  heat,^><?r  se,  has  more  influence  than  mere  prolongation  of  the 
time  in  producing  the  exalted  degree  of  sensitiveness  now  obtainable. 
Thus,  by  toiling  the  emulsion  under  suitable  conditions  for  a  few 
minutes,  a  result  is  secured  which  would  require  many  hours,  or 
perhaps  days,  under  the  old  regime.  This  it  is  obviously  impossible, 
or  at  least  unadvisable,  to  attempt  in  connection  with  collodion,  as  the 
exposure  of  that  substance  to  a  temperature  so  much  higher  than  the 
boiling  point  of  its  volatile  constituents  would,  in  all  probability, 
result  in  an  instant  explosion.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  its  submission 
to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  for,  palpably,  if  heat  be  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  temperature  which  would  suffice  to 
produce  ebullition  of  the  collodion  emulsion  would  approach  in  effect 
that  of  boiling  water.  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  has  shown  that  if  collodion 
emulsion  be  raised  to  a  moderate  temperature  during  emulsification 
ik  is  actually  improved  in  sensitiveness;  hence  it  is  not  unreasonable 


to  believe  that  the  further  increase  of  temperature,  if  possible,  would 
lead  to  a  further  increase 

We  now  turn  to  Dr.  Nicol’s  proposal  to  obtain  the  necessary 
degree  of  division  to  produce  sensitiveness  by  emulsifying  in  a 
separate  medium  and  under  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the 
production  of  that  quality.  Here,  again,  physical  causes  step  in  to 
limit  the  applicability  of  this  method  to  collodion.  Under  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  Captain  Abney  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
ease  to  produce  an  extremely  finely-divided  precipitate  of  bromide, 
and  to  emulsify  it  after  washing  in  warm  solution  of  gelatine.  But 
the  necessary  washing  in  alcohol,  in  order  to  extract  the  last  trace  of 
water  from  the  precipitate  before  adding  it  to  the  collodion,  seems  to 
bring  about  an  entirely  different  state  of  aggregation,  and  to  produce 
indeed  a  very  decided  granularity.  Collodion  films  containing  such 
a  deposit  of  bromide  give  very  poor,  coarse,  dusty  images,  devoid  of 
density  and  quite  incapable  of  acquiring  it  under  any  treatment.  The 
degree  of  sensitiveness  may  be  considerably  increased,  but  not  to  the 
same  point  which  gelatine  reaches.  We  may  here  remark  that  we 
have  never  succeeded  in  attaining  anything  like  the  extreme  rapidity 
by  boiling  the  emulsion  with  any  of  the  methods  of  precipitation, 
though  the  latter  give  a  fairly  sensitive  preparation,  which  is,  pro¬ 
bably,  more  generally  useful  for  outdoor  subjects. 

If  we  are  correct,  then,  in  our  opinion  it  would  appear  that  the 
vehicle  does  very  materially  affect  sensitiveness,  if  in  an  indirect 
manner;  and  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  but  in  its 
subsequent  behaviour  also.  The  theory  was  first  mooted  by  Captain 
Abney  about  twelve  months  ago,  and  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cotesworth 
last  week,  explaining  in  an  intelligible  manner  why,  eceteris  paribus, 
a  gelatine  film  should  be  more  rapid  than  a  collodion  one.  If  we  can 
introduce  into  collodion  an  organic  substance  which  shall  confer  upon 
it  the  property  of  drying  up  into  a  more  homogeneous  and  varnish¬ 
like  film  instead  of  the  spongy  and  porous  skin  we  are  at  present 
accustomed  to,  one  step  towards  rapidity  would  appear  to  be  gained. 
The  substance  thus  employed  should,  further,  possess  the  quality  of 
swelling  without  dissolving  in  water  or  alcohol,  in  order  to  render  the 
film,  after  once  drying,  capable  of  re-absorbing  the  developing  solution 
throughout  its  entire  bulk,  and  not  merely  into  the  pores  formed  by 
its  contraction  on  drying.  Possibly,  when  such  a  consummation  has 
been  attained  we  may  find  that  the  element  of  heat  will  not  make  a 
serious  difference  in  the  result,  and  that  collodion  will  not  be  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  gelatine,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  free  from  many 
of  its  drawbacks. 

- - 

RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  BEARING  UPON  THE 
PERMANENCY  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 
Notwithstanding  the  elaboration  of  new  and  the  perfecting  of  older 
printing  processes  which  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed,  the  old  gold- 
toned  silver  print  still  takes  the  lead  in  popular  estimation  as  regards 
beauty  of  results,  and  is  preferred  by  the  majority  of  photographers 
for  ease  and  certainty  of  manipulation.  Unfortunately  it  is  found 
that,  after  all  the  predictions  of  permanency  which  followed  upon  the 
introduction  into  general  use  of  the  “  alkaline  gold  toning,”  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  great  bulk  of  pictures  so  toned  are  not  permanent,  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  they  show  signs  of  decay,  gradually  but  surely 
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increasing  in  intensity  to  the  almost  entire  destruction  eventually  of 
the  image.  Whether  this  effect  arises  from  causes  inherent  in  the 
process  or  from  the  effect  of  external  influences  has  not  been  yet 
authoritatively  determined,  and  hence  all  experiments  bearing  upon 
the  question  are  naturally  of  some  moment  to  those  photographers 
who  have  the  permanent  interest  of  their  profession  at  heart. 

The  fact  is  evident  that  numbers  of  photographs  many  years  old, 
as  perfect  in  every  way  at  the  present  moment  as  they  were  upon 
the  day  of  their  completion,  would  appear  to  point  almost  con¬ 
clusively  to  the  origin  of  the  damage.  If  the  process  of  production 
were  initially  imperfect  all  prints  so  made  ought  to  fade;  but  the 
existence  of  unfaded  pictures  leads  us  to  look  to  external  influence  for 
an  explanation. 

The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  the  presence  in  it  of  moisture,  or 
its  contamination  by  foreign  elements  are  among  the  chief  of  the 
possible  causes,  and  their  individual  effects  should  be  well  examined 
in  order  to  lead  us  into  the  true  path  for  tracing  the  origin  of  the  evil. 
We  have  alluded  on  a  previous  occasion  to  this  subject,  and  the  recent 
publication  in  a  scientific  contemporary  of  the  results  of  experiments 
as  to  a  possible  contamination  of  certain  organic  matters  by  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion  of  coal  gas  renders  it  likely  that  a  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  facts  there  given  would  prove  interesting. 

Premising  that  previous  investigators  had  given  some  attention  to 
the  question,  but  with  published  results  of  a  very  contradictory 
character,  the  writer,  Professor  W.  Ripley  Nichols,  gives  very  full 
details  of  his  own  examinations  of,  and  experiments  upon,  the  leather 
bindings  of  books  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  burning  gas. 
They  had  become  disintegrated  to  a  remarkable  extent,  some  being 
reduced  to  an  almost  pulverulent  state ;  and  from  the  position  in  which 
they  were  kept  the  question  arose — Was  the  observed  absence  of  their 
usual  qualities  owing  to  the  fumes  of  gas  to  which  they  had  all  been 
exposed— some  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  than  others  ?  Dr.  Letheby, 
in  1854,  reported  that  “  the  destruction  of  bindings  in  libraries  and 
the  destruction  of  textile  fabrics  in  warehouses,  where  gas  was  burned 
in  large  quantities,  was  due  to  to  the  products  of  combustion  of  im¬ 
perfectly-purified  gas;  ”  and  he  observed  that  the  water  produced  by 
burning  gas  is  always  acid,  and  will  rot  leather,  paper,  cotton,  and 
linen. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Odling,  in  1868,  mentioned  that  the  amount 
of  sulphur  in  coal  gas  is  of  no  consequence.  Professor  Church  last 
year  found  in  decayed  leather  from  the  backs  of  books  a  large 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  various  other  able  investigators 
have  found  in  the  disintegrated  leather  bindings  of  books  sulphuric 
acid  in  large  quantities  but  of  varying  amounts — from  three  to  eight 
per  cent,  of  free  and  combined  acid.  But,  so  late  as  1878,  Dr.  Gibbs 
examined  the  books  in  the  following  places : — Boston  Public  Library 
Boston  Athenaeum,  Harvard  College  Library,  and  Astor  Library  in 
New  York.  In  some  of  these  gas  is  used  and  some  not.  His  conclusion 
was  opposed  entirely  to  what  we  have  stated  as  the  experience  of 
others.  Dr.  Gibbs  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  fumes  of  burned  gas  caused  the  decay, 
and  was  inclined  to  look  to  imperfections  in  the  tanning  process.  He 
further  stated  that  he  analysed  a  number  of  samples  of  leather  in 
his  own  laboratory,  and  found  no  trace  of  acid  whatever. 

The  published  facts  being  thus  at  variance  in  practice  and  theory, 
Professor  Nichols  made  a  large  number  of  further  experiments  with 
samples  of  leather  in  all  stages  of  decay.  He  found,  as  others  had 
done,  that  morocco  was  but  little  affected,  while  Russia  and  calf  were 
strongly  acted  upon,  and  ordinary  sheep  was  also  attacked.  We  think 
it  quite  possible  that  the  greater  liability  of  Russian  leather  to 
injurious  action  may  be  explained  by  the  process  of  its  manufacture. 
It  is  tanned  (as  indeed  morocco  leather  is  also)  by  the  skin  being 
stitched  into  a  bag  and  filled  with  the  tanning  solution,  which  is  then 
pressed  out  of  the  skin  by  heavy  weights — ten  times  repeated  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  In  tanning  morocco  the  pressure  is  only  performed 
once,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  pressure  and  continual  wash¬ 
ing  out  of  the  pores  may  leave  the  leather  more  porous  and 
permeable  by  destructive  agents.  Under  similar  circumstances  we 
might  expect  paper  with  the  gelatine  of  its  sizing  to  become  to  a 
still  greater  extent  imbued  with  the  deleterious  gases.  The  more 


the  leathers  seemed  “perished”  the  more  acid,  as  a  rule,  did  he 
find  their  taste,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  to  be 
extracted  by  soaking  in  water.  Samples  of  fresh  leather  only  gave 
up  a  very  slight  amount  of  acid  to  water — so  little  as  not  to  affect 
the  taste,  and  to  give  a  very  minute  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  to  test 
agents. 

Without  dwelling  upon  his  actual  modes  of  working,  we  may  say 
that  Professor  Nichols  results  were  as  follow: — New  leather  of 
good  quality  gave  from  one-quarter  to  two-fifths  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  various  samples  of  rotten  leather  gave  respec¬ 
tively  T42  per  cent.,  8  4  per  cent.,  and  6  4  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid.  He  concentrated  aqueous  extracts  of  the  perished  leather, 
and  obtained  white  crystals  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

It  having  been  suggested  that  the  alum  in  the  bookbinders'  paste 
might  account  for  the  acid,  he  analysed  a  scraped  portion  containing 
the  paste  and  the  layers  of  paper  and  leather  in  immediate 
contiguity,  and  the  acid  only  amounted  to  3  55  per  cent. 

From  these  experiments  the  conclusion  is  almost  forced  upon  us 
that  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  gas  must  have  been  in  process 
of  time  absorbed  by  the  leather  and  have  caused  its  decay.  This  being 
the  case,  is  it  not  equally  certain  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  gas- 
lighted  houses  must  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  be  contaminated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and,  quite  as  possible,  that  such  surfaces  as 
leather,  paper,  and  other  semi-porous  matters  exhibit  a  preferential 
attraction  for  the  deleterious  compound?  If  such  were  the  case,  the 
fading  of  photographs  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  time,  unless 
protected  by  an  impervious  covering  as  suggested  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Wenderoth,  some  of  whose  protected  photographs  we  have  under 
examination,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  all  the  test 
conditions  to  which  we  wish  to  submit  them.  When  they  can  be  so 
examined  the  results  shall  be  published. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  anyone;  but 
when  a  sensitiveness  equal  to  ten  times  that  of  wet  collodion  was 
for  the  first  time  mentioned  a  large  proportion  of  the  photographic 
world  appeared  to  be  astonished.  So  was  it  again  when  the  claim 
was  made  for  twenty  times  its  rapidity.  But  now  so  great  has  been 
the  progress  in  this  direction  that  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  equal  to 
fifty,  or  even  a  hundred,  times — which,  by  the  way,  is  now  claimed— 
that  of  collodion  ceases  to  cause  any  considerable  amount  of  wonder. 
In  fact,  the  exalted  degree  of  sensibility  capable  of  being  produced 
reminds  one  of  Mr.  W.  Cobb’s  facetious  line  in  his  parody  of  the 
Old  Ann  Chair: — 

“The  exposure  was  no  time,  with  something  to  spare.” 
However,  long  before  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates  instanta¬ 
neous  pictures,  or  what  are  known  as  such,  were  produced.  Many 
will  doubtless  recollect  M.  le  Gray’s  pictures  of  breaking  waves, 
taken  some  twenty-five  years’  back;  and  we  well  remember  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Quadrant,  Regent-street,  taken  about  the  same  time,  in 
which  the  spokes  in  the  wheels  of  moving  vehicles  were  sharply 
defined,  as  were  also  the  uplifted  feet  of  pedestrians  rapidly  crossing 
the  street.  These  results  were  obtained  by  what  is  now  considered 
the  slow  process — wet  collodion. 

In  the  matter  of  extreme  sensibility  there  is  nothing  we  are 
aware  of  to  surpass  that  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
nearly  thirty  years  back.  This  famous  experiment— frequently 
alluded  to  and  often  erroneously  quoted— was  made  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  June,  1851;  and  for  the  information  of  our  readers  we 
will  describe  it  and  the  process  employed,  as  abridged  in  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt’s  Photography,  published  in  1854.  A  fuller  account  will  be 
found  in  the  Athenaeum  for  December  6,  1851.  Curiously  enough, 
the  process  is  a  modification  of  the  albumen,  which  is  now  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  slowest  process  that  can  be  employed. 

The  experiment  in  question  was  that  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  a 
printed  paper  pasted  on  the  periphery  of  a  wheel,  which  was  made  to 
revolve  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  illuminating  it  for  a  moment  by 
the  light  obtained  from  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery ;  and  we 
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are  told  that  the  bill  waa  faithfully  rendered,  not  even  a  letter  being 
indistinct.  It  will  be  noticed  that  artificial  light  was  employed,  and 
that  not  of  a  very  brilliant  description,  as  the  light  emitted  by  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery  is  by  no  means  strong.  Unfortunately 
no  data  of  the  lens  employed  is  given.  If  it  had  been  a  better 
estimate  of  the  rapidity  could  be  formed : — 

“A  glass  plate  is  employed,  and  Mr.  Talbot  thus  directs  that  it 
should  be  prepared : — 1.  Take  the  most  liquid  portion  of  the  white  of  an 
egg,  rejecting  the  rest.  Mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Spread 
it  very  evenly  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  dry  it  at  the  fire.  A  strong 
heat  may  be  used  without  injuring  the  plate.  The  film  of  dried  albumen 
ought  to  be  uniform  and  nearly  invisible. — 2.  To  an  aqueous  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  add  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol,  so  that  an 
ounce  of  the  mixture  may  contain  three  grains  of  the  nitrate.  I  have 
tried  various  proportions — from  one  to  six  grains — but  perhaps  three 
grains  answer  best.  More  experiments  are  here  required,  since  the 
results  are  much  influenced  by  this  part  of  the  process. — 3.  Dip  the 
plate  into  this  solution,  and  then  let  it  dry  spontaneously.  Faint  pris¬ 
matic  colours  will  then  be  seen  upon  the  plate.  It  is  important  to 
remark  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  appears  to  form  a  true  chemical  com¬ 
bination  with  the  albumen,  rendering  it  much  harder  and  insoluble  in 
liquids  which  dissolved  it  previously. — 4.  Wash  with  distilled  water  to 
remove  any  superfluous  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Then  give  the 
plate  a  second  coating  of  albumen  similar  to  the  first,  but,  in  drying, 
avoid  heating  it  too  much,  which  would  cause  a  commencement  of  de¬ 
composition  of  the  silver. — 5.  To  an  aqueous  solution  of  protoiodide 
of  iron  add,  first,  an  equal  volume  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  ten  volumes  of 
alcohol.  Allow  the  mixture  to  repose  two  or  three  days.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  it  will  have  changed  colour,  and  the  odour  of  acetic  acid 
as  well  as  that  of  alcohol  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  will  have 
acquired  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  vinous  odour.  It  is  in  this  state  that 
I  prefer  to  employ  it. — 6.  Into  the  iodide  thus  prepared  and  modified 
the  plate  is  dipped  for  a  few  seconds.  All  these  operations  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  moderate  daylight,  avoiding,  however,  the  direct  solar  rays.  — 
7.  A  solution  is  made  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  about  seventy  grains 
to  one  ounce  of  water.  To  three  parts  of  this  add  two  of  acetic  acid. 
Then,  if  the  prepared  plate  is  rapidly  dipped  once  or  twice  into  this 
solution  it  acquires  a  very  great  degree  of  sensibility,  and  it  ought  then 
to  be  placed  in  the  camera  without  delay. — 8.  The  plate  is  withdrawn 
from  the  camera,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  the  image'  it  is  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  containing  one  part  of  the  saturated 
solution  diluted  with  two  or  three  parts  of  water.  The  image  appears 
very  rapidly. — 9.  Having  washed  the  plate  with  water,  it  is  now  placed 
in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  in  one  minute  causes  the 
image  to  brighten  up  exceedingly  by  removing  a  kind  of  veil  which 
previously  covered  it.” 

Mr.  Hunt,  commenting  on  the  process,  says : — 

“It  is  not  improbable  but  the  high  degree  of  sensibility  which  is 
certainly  obtained  in  this  process  is  rather  due  to  the  formation  of  an 
iodide  of  ethyl  in  the  mixture  than  to  the  combination,  as  Mr.  Talbot 
supposes,  of  the  protoiodide  and  the  protosulphate  of  iron.  My  own 
researches  convince  me  that  we  should  seek  for  the  hightest  degrees  of 
sensibility  amidst  the  numerous  combinations  of  the  ethyl  and  methylic 
compounds  with  the  metallic  oxides.” 

Our  impression  is  that  the  exalted  sensitiveness  obtained  is  due, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  presence  of  protonitrate  of  iron  in  the  film 
at  the  time  of  exposure,  and  not  to  the  formation  of  iodide  of  ethyl. 
Protonitrate  of  iron  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  and  would  be 
produced  by  the  double  decomposition  of  the  protoiodide  of  iron 
and  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  sensitising  bath.  The  object  of  the 
first  coating  with  albumen  does  not  appear  clear,  although  Mr. 
Talbot  says  the  results  are  much  influenced  by  this  part  of  the  process. 
By  the  immersion  of  an  albumenised  plate  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of 
silver  a  compound  known  as  “  albumenate  of  silver  ”  is  formed.  The 
object  of  the  large  proportion  of  alcohol  employed  is,  doubtless,  to 
assist  in  coagulating  the  albumen,  which  the  very  weak  solution  would 
be  incapable  of  doing.  If  this  substratum  of  an  organic  compound 
of  silver  really  does  play  an  important  part  by  increasing  the 
sensitiveness,  may  it  not  equally  apply  in  the  case  of  collodion,  both 
wet  and  dry  ?  Many  use  a  substratum  of  albumen  pure  and  simple. 
What  the  effect  of  treating  it  d  la  Talbot  before  the  collodion  is 
applied  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  certainly  worth  a  trial,  as  no 
doubt  many,  if  they  could  obtain  a  moderate  increase  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  the  collodion  process,  would  prefer  to  work  that  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  in  preference  to  the  gelatine,  which  they  are  not 
so  well  acquainted  with. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plates  are  exposed  wet,  and  are  developed 
with  a  plain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  without  any  restraining 


acid  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plate  still  retains  a  large 
proportion  of  acetic  acid  from  the  silver  bath,  both  on  its  surface  as 
well  as  in  the  film.  It  may  well  be  asked — “If  this  process  was  so 
exceedingly  rapid  why  was  it  not  generally  adopted  ?”  The  reason 
was,  we  believe,  because  great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  work¬ 
ing  it.  But  that  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  With  our  present 
knowledge  many  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  be  easily  overcome. 

We  commend  this  and  other  old  and  discarded  processes  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  the  attention  of  experimentalists,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
that  from  them  much  may  be  learned  which  will  prove  useful  when 
aided  by  our  improved  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
depend. 


Captain  Abney’s  process  of  printing  by  development,  as  described  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  offers  a  solution  of  the  problem  laid  down  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  our  columns  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  entitled  A  Pro¬ 
cess  Wanted.  The  aim  of  that  article  was  to  bring  out  a  rapid  method 
of  direct  printing,  and  it  had  the  result  of  calling  forth  at  least  one 
worker  in  that  direction.  Captain  Abney  now  gives  us  a  process 
(details  of  which  will  be  forthcoming  when  the  official  organ  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  is  published)  which,  though 
a  development  process,  seems  to  offer  every  facility  to  either  amateur 
or  professional  photographer  for  the  production  of  prints  without  the 
trouble  and  uncertainty  usually  attached  to  developed  paper  pictures. 
From  a  brief  examination  of  the  prints  sent  round  in  illustration  of 
Captain  Abney’s  paper  we  can  say  that  the  tone  of  some  of  them  was 
very  good,  no  toning  bath  or  other  treatment  having  been  resorted 
to  after  development ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  a  little  more  investiga¬ 
tion  may,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  great  results.  Captain  Abney 
uses  a  bromo-iodised  paper,  sensitised  in  an  acid  silver  bath  and 
developed  by  means  of  ferrous  oxalate,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
bromide  present.  This  is  a  new  application  of  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer,  but  one  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Collodion  and  gelatine  emulsions  have  been  tried  upon 
paper  instead  of  glass;  but  the  inevitable  discolouration  of  the  paper 
by  the  alkaline  pyro.  used  in  development  has  prevented  the  adoption 
of  the  pellicular  negative  system.  With  ferrous  oxalate,  however, 
no  such  stain  occurs,  or  if  a  slight  yellow  discolouration  appear  from 
the  action  of  the  iron  salt  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
removes  it  entirely.  The  average  exposure  under  a  negative  to  gas 
light  required  by  the  paper  prepared  in  Captain  Abney’s  manner  is 
twenty  seconds.  Either  plain  or  albumenised  paper  may  be  used, 
the  latter  giving  for  most  subjects  the  preferable  result.  If  black 
tones  are  desired  Captain  Abney  recommends  a  preponderance  of 
iodide,  if  brown  tones  are  required  the  bromide  must  be  in  excess.  In 
working  upon  plain  paper  the  excess  of  iodide  is  a  sine  qua  non  ;  but 
for  the  greatest  rapidity  albumenised  paper  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
bromide  is  necessary. 


NOTES  ON  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association.] 

My  earliest  recollections  of  photography  are  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  daguerreotypes)  associated  with  some  stereoscopic  slides,  the  effect 
of  which  was  indelibly  imprinted  upon  my  memory.  Of  the  way  by 
which  this  effect  was  produced  I  was,  and  continued  to  be  until  a 
very  few  years  ago,  entirely  ignorant,  and  imagined,  if  I  thought  of 
it  all,  that  it  was  due  to  the  stereoscope  itself  (this  is,  of  course,  a 
mistaken  idea,  as  I  can  presently  prove);  and  even  after  I  had  begun 
to  practise  photography  some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  had  supplied 
myself  with  a  binocular  camera  and  lenses,  I  was  quite  unaware  of 
the  principles  of  this  branch  of  the  “art-science.”  If  these  or  any 
other  of  my  remarks  are  uninteresting  I  must  request  you  to  exercise 
towards  me  a  little  of  that  virtue  which  is  as  necessary  to  photo¬ 
graphy  as  it  is,  according  to  the  old  saying,  “good  for  the  gout,”  for 
I  only  promised  our  Secretary  a  few  of  my  own  personal  experiences 
in  stereoscopic  photography.  I  have  thought  it  well,  therefore,  to 
trace  my  own  steps  from  the  commencement,  as  I  venture  to  hope 
that  there  are  yet  amateurs  coming  on  to  whom  the  recounting  of  the 
difficulties  and  errors  of  a  beginner  may  be  useful. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  I  did  not  know  that  the  stereoscopic  effect 
depended  upon  the  slide,  and  that  to  get  “relief ”  or  “roundness ,J 
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of  object  the  slide  must  be  composed  of  two  separate  and  distinct 
pictures,  although  of  the  same  subject.  This  is  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  you  all  doubtless  know.  Perhaps  you  will  smile  when  I 
tell  you  that  my  first  so-called  stereo,  slide  consisted  of  two  duplicate 
pictures  printed  from  the  same  negative ;  and,  although  I  could  not 
account  for  it,  my  stereoscope,  of  course,  failed  to  give  the  pictures 
any  steoroscopic  or  relief  effect.  It  was  a  subject  taken  by  one  lens 
of  my  binocular  camera;  but  I  had  focussed  one  lens  for  the  one 
picture,  shifted  my  camera  and  taken  another,  as  I  thought  econo¬ 
mising  the  plate.  This  was  a  failure  but  a  useful  lesson,  for  it  set 
me  thinking,  and  I  soon  saw  that  a  binocular  camera  was  akin  to 
one’s  eyes  in  the  effects  produced  upon  the  plate  and  the  brain,  and 
that  by  taking  a  view  or  an  object  with  two  lenses  (I  should  say  a 
pair)  some  two  and  three-quarter  or  more  inches  apart,  there  must 
be  what  I  called  displacement  of  objects  or  position  in  relation  to  one 
another  on  the  plate.  This  can  be  seen  (though  perhaps  seldom 
noticed)  on  almost  any  slide. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  question  once  put  to  me,  viz.,  whether  a 
binocular  picture  of  an  ordinary  engraving  or  painting  could  be 
rendered  stereoscopic  by  being  copied  for  the  stereoscope.  A 
moment’s  consideration  only  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  say  “  no  ” 
most  decidedly,  as  from  whatever  point  we  may  look  on  a  flat  pic¬ 
ture  the  relative  position  of  the  objects  therein  remains  unchanged. 

Soon  after  taking  the  step  last  mentioned  I  had  a  really  stereo¬ 
scopic  negative,  though,  of  course,  neither  this  nor  the  prints  from  it 
were  stereoscopic,  but  what  is  called  “  pseudoscopic,”  until  cut  apart, 
and  the  left  picture  placed  on  the  right,  and  vice  versa.  This  is 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  negative  being  taken  inverted.  Then 
came  another  stumbling-block,  viz.,  mounting  the  prints.  I  found 
that  I  could  get  my  slides  to  “close  up”  or  appear  as  one  relief  pic¬ 
ture,  but  some  of  my  friends  could  see  two  pictures  (I  shall  presently 
explain  the  probable  difference  between  myself  and  friends  in  the 
effect  of  these  slidesj .  I  soon  saw  that  the  mounting  was  wrong;  I 
had  cut  them  the  same  size,  but  had  not  centered  my  pictures,  nor 
been  over  particular  as  to  the  objects  being  exactly  in  the  same  line. 
Professional  work  is  not  always  perfect,  as  I  have  a  slide  in  which  the 
one  picture  has  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  more  foreground  than 
the  other,  and,  of  course,  it  is  useless. 

I  will  here  explain  what  I  have  referred  to  as  to  the  effect  not  being 
produced  by  the  stereoscope,  and  also  the  reason,  I  think,  why  I 
could  see  badly-mounted  pictures  properly  when  others  could  not.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  stereoscopic  effect  was  only  aided  by  the  in¬ 
strument  called  the  “  stereoscope,”  so  I  thought  I  would  make  an  ex¬ 
periment  or  two.  I  took  an  ordinary  mounted  slide  and  held  it  up 
horizontally,  and  then  divided  the  concentration  of  my  vision  by 
another  slide  or  a  card  held  close  to  my  nose  and  forehead.  I  then, 
as  it  were,  focussed  the  picture  (which  varies  with  me  from  about 
fourteen  to  twenty-four  inches),  and  after  a  few  trials  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  perfect  stereoscopic  effect.  Subsequently  I  became,  and 
am  still,  able  to  take  any  well-mounted  slide  and  to  see  it  stereoscopi- 
cally  without  a  division.  I  am,  then,  conscious  of  a  central  (which  is 
the  stereoscopic)  picture  and  a  hazy  one  at  each  side.  I  mention 
this  to  prove  that  the  stereoscope  cannot  make  pictures  stereoscopic, 
and  it  may  account  for  the  ease  with  which  badly-mounted  pictures 
would  “  close  up  ”  to  my  sight  when  they  will  not  to  others.  I  show 
you  one  of  such  as  a  specimen  of  my  inexperience  and  to  illustrate 
my  remarks.  I  doubt  not  that  others  may  have  the  same  power  with 
their  eyes,  but  I  have  not  met  with  them;  perhaps  it  is  because  they 
have  never  tried.  I  would  caution  those  who  would  like  to  try  not 
to  tire  their  eyes,  as  it  may  impair  the  sight;  and  this  is  only  an  echo 
of  the  advice  given  me  by  a  member  of  our  Society  connected  with 
the  medical  profession. 

I  fear  I  have  been  somewhat  digressing,  and  will  now  give  a  few 
hints  founded  on  my  experiences  from  the  commencement.  And, 
firstly,  as  to  the  camera.  Use,  if  possible,  a  binocular  and  two 
lenses.  Much  good  work  has  been,  and  doubtless  is,  turned  out 
from  others;  but  if  anything  other  than  inanimate  objects  are  to  be 
taken  it  is  far  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  take  both  pictures  at 
once.  Even  in  some  long  exposures  to  inanimate  objects,  under 
trees,  interiors,  &c.,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  (with  varying 
light,  &c.),  apart  from  waste  of  time,  to  do  otherwise.  I  have  said 
“  two  lenses,”  but  of  course  they  should  be  a  pair  in  all  respects;  and 
really  a  pair  of  lenses  is  not  so  common  as  what  are  called  “pairs.” 
If  you  have  a  good  pair  by  all  means  keep  them.  I  have  tried 
several  so-called  “  pairs,”  and,  although  perfect  in  every  way,  they 
have  almost  all  differed  slightly  in  rapidity.  This  is  troublesome 
and  necessitates  a  little  “dodging.” 

Now  as  to  size  of  plate.  I  almost  invariably  use  7|  X  4-J  inches; 
68  X  is  too  near  the  size  you  want  your  mounted  picture.  Then, 
again,  for  copied  transparencies :  if  a  l£  X  negative  is  cut  and 


copied  in  the  camera  you  can  get  nearly  all  the  plate  in  on  the 
smaller  size,  giving  fuller  detail  and  probably  a  trifle  more  sharpness. 
This  is  a  useful  size  also  for  a  Biugle  picture,  as  most  cameras 
are,  or  can  be,  fitted  with  fronts  for  other  lenses  and  with  movable 
central  division. 

Next,  as  to  objects:  they  are  innumerable,  and  perhaps  more  so  in 
this  branch  than  in  any  other  of  photography.  I  have  spent  many  a 
half  hour  in  all  weather  and  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  a  room  taking 
sundry  inanimate  objects,  namely,  flowers,  statuettes,  jawbone  of  an 
elephant,  &c  ,  such  as  I  now  show  you,  and  which,  for  reference,  I 
will  call  A.  Then  there  are  portraits,  very  lifelike  and  interesting, 
which  I  will  call  B.  Then  landscapes  and  views,  architectural 
groups,  &c.,  which  I  call  C.  Lastly,  interiors,  which  I  name  D. 

With  regard  to  process:  I  would  say  use  whichever  you  like  best 
or  is  most  suitable  to  the  subject.  You  are  then  most  likely  to 
succeed.  I  have  tried  wet  and,  I  should  say,  half  the  dry  formulas 
which  are  before  the  public — from  collodio-albumen  and  tannin  (a 
plate  of  the  former  having  been  exposed  by  an  acquaintance  for  two 
days)  to  gelatine,  necessitating  instantaneous  exposure.  Now  I  pass 
onto  what  I  consider  an  important  point,  viz.,  distance  apart  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  lenses,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  object  or  lack 
of  defined  foreground.  For  such  as  A  two  and  three-quarter  inches  is 
a  very  good  average  if  moderately  near  the  objects,  and  the  same 
would  generally  apply  to  B.  For  C  and  D  use  a  double  rack-and- 
pinion  front  for  the  lenses,  and  you  will  be  much  better  satisfied  than 
without  this  most  useful  adjunct.  For  the  picture  I  now  show  you 
the  lenses  were  nearly  four  inches  apart,  as  I  was  necessarily  thirty- 
five  or  forty  yards  from  the  trees,  and  from  the  point  from  which  it 
was  taken  little  or  no  foreground  was  visible.  A  good  general  “rule 
of  thumb”  is  to  look  at  your  subject  with  one  eye  closed  and  then 
with  the  other  without  moving  the  head,  and  if  no  displacement  of 
the  objects  appear  move  very  slightly  sideways  until  you  find  some 
displacement  of  the  nearer  objects  (Latimer  Clarke’s  arrangement 
is  a  great  help,  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  carry  about). 
Some  displacement  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  often  some  very 
simple  object  or  objects  will  suffice — eg.,  an  old  stump,  a  few  stones, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  the  foreground ;  but  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
if  the  foreground  be  well  defined  and  stereoscopic  the  other  parts  of 
the  picture  will  take  their  natural  positions  without  being  studied. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  some  may  think  I  should  not  include  D 
(interiors)  in  these  remarks.  I  grant  that  they  do  not  apply  to 
many,  but  I  think  they  may  to  some;  for  instance,  an  open  hall,  a 
cathedral  nave,  unfurnished,  unseated,  and  perhaps  with  no  pendants 
or  other  aids  to  stereoscopic  effect.  I  suppose  that  a  calculation 
could  be  made  of  the  distance  the  lenses  should  be  apart  according 
to  the  distance  away  of  the  nearest  object.  I  think  I  have  heard  that 
in  order  to  obtain  stereoscopic  effect  in  photographing  the  Pyramids 
one  picture  had  to  be  taken  about  forty  feet  from  the  other. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  stereoscopic  photography  as  a  pleasant 
resource,  not  only  in  its  details  of  manipulation  but  also  in  its 
results;  for  what  is  more  beautiful  than  some  of  the  stereoscopic 
transparencies  which,  no  doubt,  we  all  have  seen  !  But  steroescopic 
photography  has  its  uses,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out. 
I  will  only  name  a  few.  First,  then,  I  have  heard  that  once  at 
least  it  has  aided  a  missionary  in  his  work.  He  was  endeavouring 
to  convince  his  sable  audience  that  some  scene  he  had  described  was 
a  reality,  and  an  ordinary  picture  had  not  the  desired  effect.  A 
stereoscope  and  some  slides  convinced  these  sons  of  Ham,  for  these 
they  could  not  imitate;  the  other  they  thought  they  could.  The 
“  roundness  of  life  ”  depicted  must  be  a  representation  of  something 
real,  they  thought.  Secondly,  in  the  professions  I  should  think  its 
uses  were  almost  unlimited.  I  have  only  one  instance  now  to  show. 
The  photograph  is  of  a  man’s  wrist  upon  which  a  cancerous  swell¬ 
ing  had  formed.  I  took  this  for  our  friend,  Mr.  Biggs,  at  the  Bath 
Union  Workhouse,  to  which  he  is  surgeon,  and  I  think  in  the  stereo¬ 
scope  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  appearance  the  poor  fellow’s  hand 
presented.  For  scientific  objects,  instruments,  appliances,  machinery, 
and  in  many  cases  where  models  might  be  in  request,  is  not  stereo¬ 
scopic  work  very  valuable?  And  as  to  models,  might  it  not  super¬ 
sede  those  some  day  at  the  Patent  Office  ?  Much  more  of  its  value 
in  numerous  branches  of  science  and  commerce  might,  doubtless,  be 
said,  and  far  more  ably ;  but  I  think  I  have  almost  said  enough  for 
this  evening. 

I  hope  to  see  this  work  more  fully  developed,  as  of  late  I  think  it 
has,  commercially  at  least,  somewhat  languished  ;  but  I  believe  that 
to  a  great  extent  this  may  be  traced  to  the  vulgar  and  senseless 
subjects  which  were  submitted  to  the  public.  In  this,  if  it  be  the 
reason,  we  may  rejoice,  as  it  is  indicative  of  a  healthy  tone.  I  trust 
such  subjects  will  always  be  scouted,  although  very  lately  I  have 
seen  some  which  are  only  fit  for  the  fire.  The  whole  subject  is 
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elevating  and  enjoyable  when  rightly  used ;  but  this  is  only  another 
proof  that  perverted  tastes  will  misapply  almost  any  good  thing  with 
which  we  are  entrusted. 

One  word  about  the  stereoscope  itself.  The  instrument  almost 
universally  used  is  the  “refracting  ”  stereoscope,  which  is  the  form 
to  which  the  work  on  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  applicable; 
but  the  first  stereoscope  was,  I  believe,  the  “  reflecting”— both  in¬ 
ventions  of  Professor  Wheatstone’s,  about  the  year  1839.  The 
principles  of  this  latter  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain.  Larger 
pictures  can  be  made  for,  and  used  in,  it;  but  the  same  rules 
must  be  observed  in  their  production  as  for  the  first-named  instru¬ 
ment. 

In  conclusion  :  I  will  just  remark  that,  although  most  stereoscopic 
work  is  photographic  work,  the  relief  effect  ,can  be  produced  by 
drawing,  for  instance,  the  outlines  of  a  cube,  prism,  or  almost  any 
simple  object,  with  one  eye  closed,  and  making  a  reversed  transfer, 
by  making  another  drawing  with  the  other  eye  closed.  Such  slides 
used  to  be  sold,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any.  I  show 
you  a  rough  attempt  of  my  own.  G.  F.  Powell. 


AN  IMPROVED  OXYGEN  .RETORT  FOR  MAKING 
OXYGEN  GAS. 

The  lantern  has  always  been  a  favourite  hobby  of  mine,  but  I  have 
laid  it  aside  for  some  time — perhaps  chiefly  on  account  of  the  trouble 
involved  in  preparing  for  an  exhibition.  I  was  again,  however, 
induced  to  take  it  up  after  reading  Dr.  Nicol’s  remarks  on  the  new 
gas-holder  used  in  place  of  india-rubber  bags.  I  procured  one 
with  a  retort,  having  a  back-weight  pressure  valve,  also  one  with 
a  spiral  spring  for  pressure,  both  of  which  have  been  discarded  in 
practice. 

I  find  the  retort,  when  filled  with  the  potash  plug,  is  very 
easily  choked  up  at  the  outlet,  and  consequently  much  of  the 
gas  escapes  through  the  safety  valve.  Also,  the  making  of 
plugs  is  not  so  straightforward  as  many  readers  may  have  been 
led  to  imagine.  They  frequently  break,  sometimes  get  crooked, 
and  if  too  much  water  be  added  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  plug  to  get  thicker  at  the  bottom  end  when  suspended 
for  drying. 

Now  I  have  tried  another  method  in  generating  the  gas  which 
takes  away  all  this  messing  entirely,  so  that  the  potash  can  be  put 
into  the  retort  as  it  comes  from  the  shop,  and  also  the  exact  quantity 
can  be  weighed  which  will  generate  as  much  gas  as  will  fill  the 
capacity  of  the  gas-holder,  no  matter  what  its  size.  The  retort  I 
describe  is  a  modification  of  those  commercially  sold,  of  the  bottle¬ 
neck  kind.  I  procured  one  of  these,  but  made  to  hold  about  one- 
fourth  the  contents  less  than  generally  used  for  bags.  On  the  top  of 
the  elbow  I  had  a  hold  drilled  and  screwed  for  a  quarter-inch  brass 
gas  pipe  to  serve  as  a  safety  valve.  A  piece  of  pipe  two  inches  long 
is  screwed  through  the  hole,  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  is 
bevelled  inside  so  that  if  a  screw  nail  be  dropped  down  the  pipe  the 
head  will  form  an  air-tight  cap  or  valve.  This  being  weighted  by  a 
few  ounces  of  iron,  having  a  hole  drilled  the  thickness  of  the  brass 
pipe,  fits  on  the  top.  Should  the  outlet  pipe  by  accident  get  blocked 
up  the  pressure  will  lift  up  the  screw  and  iron  cap  and  discharge 
itself  in  perfect  safety. 

The  first  time  I  tried  the  plan  I  put  more  potash  in  the  retort  than 
was  necessary  to  fill  the  gas-holder ;  when  the  latter  teas  full  I  pur¬ 
posely  turned  the  tap,  and  the  result  was  an  immediate  discharge 
through  the  safety  valve. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  dead  weight  safety-valve,  if  applied  to  all 
retorts — no  matter  of  what  form— -would  materially  conduce  to  the 
safety  of  making  oxygen  gas,  because  I  know  from  experience  that 
the  choking  of  the  outlet  pipe  is  of  common  occurrence. 

With  this  arrangement  I  find,  from  practice,  that  I  can  tell  to  a 
couple  of  minutes  the  exact  time  my  gas-holder  can  be  filled  from 
the  time  of  lighting  the  gas  under  the  retort. 

I  would  also  offer  a  remark  on  the  use  of  “atmospheric”  burners, 
such  as  are  commonly  sold  for  heating  cooking  utensils.  With  one 
of  these  there  is  much  less  consumption  of  gas  and  more  heat  given. 
With  the  naked  gas  light  the  smoked  gas  retort  is  something  to  make 
one  hesitate  in  the  middle  of  an  exhibition  to  extract  a  plug  and  re¬ 
place  it  by  a  new  one ;  with  the  atmospheric  burner  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  is  as  clean  after  use  as  before.  With  two  of  the  retorts  above 
described,  ready  charged  to  begin  with,  I  can  successfully  carry  on 
an  exhibition  for  two  hours^  and  that  with  an  absence  of  labour  I 
have  not  previously  experienced.  I  can  safely  endorse  all  that  Dr. 
Nicol  states  regarding  the  ease  it  offers  to  exhibitors,  let  alone  its 
portability.  L.  Dixon. 


A  FEW  HINTS  TO  AMATEUR  LANDSCAPE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  ] 

A  photographer,  to  be  fairly  successful  in  bis  art,  must  have  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  certain  special  qualifications.  He  should  be 
clever  with  his  fingers,  neat  and  orderly  in  his  ways,  of  a  patient, 
hopeful,  and  persevering  disposition,  and  must  have  a  fair  mo¬ 
dicum  of  common  sense.  Some  ill-natured  person  has  said  that  our 
relations  are  given  to  us  “  to  try  our  graces,”  but  I  think  photo¬ 
graphy  answers  this  purpose  quite  as  well ! 

As  to  special  training :  a  little  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry 
is,  no  doubt,  a  very  desirable  acquisition  ;  but  a  more  important 
qualification  for  an  amateur  is  the  possession  of  an  artistic  taste, 
natural  or  acquired,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  without  which  he  will  scarcely  advance  beyond  the  mere 
mechanical  practice  of  the  art.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  liia 
superior  advantages  of  education  and  training  ought  to  give  him  a 
superiority  over  the  average  professional  photographer  rather  than 
excellence  in  manipulation.  “  Nil  sine  labor e”  is  a  maxim  of  uni¬ 
versal  application,  and  certainly  there  is  no  royal  road  to  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  so  the  amateur  must  make  up  his  mind  to  work  out  results 
for  himself,  taking  a  few  first  lessons  from  some  photographic  friend 
or  some  simple  text-book.  In  my  own  case  I  taught  myself  entirely 
from  a  shilling  guide  book  (published  by  Messrs.  Horne  and  Thorn- 
thwaite),  while  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  far  from  professional 
assistance.  Ours  is  essentially  an  art  of  trial,  failure,  and  trying 
again,  until  by  careful  observations  and  some  exercise  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculty  a  stage  is  at  length  reached  when  the  manipulation  of 
any  particular  process  becomes  almost  mechanical  and  tolerably  sure. 

Unless  an  amateur,  therefore,  has  much  time  at  his  disposal,  and 
is  ambitious  of  experimenting,  he  should  select  one  process  and  stick 
to  it.  Unstable  as  water,  he  will  never  excel.  I  would  also  advise 
him  to  choose  at  once  a  good,  large  size  of  plate — say  10  in.  X  8  in. — 
as  a  plate  of  this  size  gives  more  scope  for  pictorial  effect  than  the 
smaller  sizes.  He  also  thus  avoids  placing  himself  and  his  pro¬ 
ductions  in  direct  competition  with  the  professional  photographer, 
who,  for  trade  reasons,  generally  confines  himself  to  small  pictures ; 
and  we  all  know  that  “comparisons  are  odious,”  but  more  especially 
when  we  get  the  worst  of  it.  For  the  same  reason  I  would  advise 
the  amateur  to  select  his  views  from  scenery  rather  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  beat  of  tourists,  and,  therefore,  not  made  hackneyed  and 
familiar  by  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  professional. 

He  should,  of  course,  select  some  one  of  the  many  excellent  dry 
processes  now  in  vogue.  I  say  “of  course,”  because  lightness  and 
portability  of  apparatus  are  essential  to  the  amateur  if  he  would 
j  exact  the  utmost  enjoyment  from  his  work  ;  and  it  may  be  fearlessly 
said  that  dry  plates  now  yield  results  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
wet  when  properly  manipulated.  He  should  be  guided  in  his 
choice  of  a  process  rather  by  considerations  of  simplicity  and 
reliability  than  by  extreme  sensitiveness,  which,  however  valuable 
for  living  subjects  in  the  studio,  is  scarcely  wanted  for  landscape 
work.  Very  sensitive  plates  are  apt  to  be  accidentally  injured 
by  contact  with  light,  both  during  their  preparation,  storing,  and 
subsequent  using,  and  the  proper  time  for  exposure  in  the  camera  is 
more  difficult  to  hit  than  with  slower  plates. 

Each  person  naturally  prefers  the  particular  process  he  has  made 
himself  familiar  with;  so,  being  somewhat  of  an  old  tory,  I  find  the 
old-fashioned  coffee  process  satisfy  all  my  requirements,  the  plates 
being  simple  in  preparation,  keeping  well,  and,  if  somewhat  slow, 
very  sure  in  their  results.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  tli9 
highly-sensitive  gelatino-bromide  plates  prepared  by  Mr.  Swan  and 
others  offer  great  facilities  to  the  amateur  who  is  not  over-fond  of 
work,  and  who  does  not  mind  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  plates, 
though  at  present  I  would  scarcely  recommend  a  beginner  to  attempt 
their  preparation  himself.  I  have  always  prepared  my  own  plates, 
and  I  think  some  additional  satisfaction  is  derived  from  doing  so, 
since  we  do  not  thoroughly  enjoy  anything  for  which  we  have  not 
worked . 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  manipulation 
of  any  particular  process;  but  I  would  remark  that  the  excellence 
of  the  resulting  negative  (whatever  the  process)  depends  greatly  upon 
an  infinity  of  little  things,  which  can  be  learnt  and  appreciated  only 
by  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  practice.  I  think  I  may  say  further 
j  that  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  our  Wilsons  and  alentines  and 
Annans  depends  more  upon  this  intelligent  observance  of  small  points 
of  practice  than  upon  anything  else.  Young  photographers  often  lay 
the  blame  of  their  many  blotches  upon  the  apparatus,  or  the  collo¬ 
dion,  or  the  chemicals ;  but  I  must  allow  that  my  own  experience 
has  almost  always  resulted  in  the  blame  comiug  home  to  myself 
alone. 
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Amateurs  might  with  advantage  give  more  attention  than  they 
generally  do  to  the  final  printing  process,  which  is  not  quite  so 
mechanical  an  operation  as  we  are  apt  to  think.  I  have  seen  many 
a  good  negative  disparaged  by  injudicious  printing,  and  even  in  the 
small  matter  of  “trimming”  the  prints  much  may  sometimes  be  done 
to  improve  the  picture  by  cutting  a  slice  off  the  foreground  or  the  sky, 
as  the  case  may  require. 

The  composition  of  the  picture  on  the  focussing-glass  must  be  left 
very  much  to  the  individual  taste  of  the  operator;  but  I  may  men¬ 
tion  a  few  leading  principles  which  seem  to  commend  themselves  to 
an  educated  eye.  Thus,  a  bold  foreground  is  always  very  desirable. 
The  sky  should  occupy  about  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  the  picture, 
of  which  about  one-third,  again,  should  be  in  shade,  produced  either 
by  natural  shadow  or  by  a  mass  of  dense  foliage  on  one  side.  We 
should,  of  course,  avoid  placing  any  prominent  object — such  as  a 
house  or  isolated  tree — in  the  exact  centre  of  the  length.  Care 
should  also  be  taken,  in  selecting  the  point  of  view,  to  avoid  too 
many  straight  lines  in  the  picture,  which,  on  the  contrary,  should  be 
distinguished  by  boldly-flowing  curves,  well  balanced  on  either  side 
of  the  centre.  If  the  general  contour  form  an  oval  so  much  the 
better.  Some  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  composition,  as  generally 
adopted  by  artists,  will,  no  doubt,  materially  assist  the  photographer. 
In  manipulating  the  sky,  also,  due  care  must  be  taken  that  the  light 
and  shade  agree  with  those  in  the  picture — a  point  often  neglected 
in  printing-in  clouds  from  cloud  negatives— and  the  clouds  them¬ 
selves  should  not  be  so  “  pronounced  ”  as  to  eclipse  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  more 
distant  portions  of  the  picture,  which  generally  appear  unduly 
dwarfed  in  the  photograph,  and  are  often  otherwise  disappointing. 

My  idea  of  a  perfect  view  is  one  in  which  we  have  a  bold,  striking 
foreground,  with  trees  and  rocks,  and  water  if  possible;  through  and 
beyond  which  we  should  see  broad  glimpses  of  a  middle  distance 
sufficient  to  give  scope  for  aerial  perspective,  the  sky  line  being 
broken  by  a  range  of  hills  on  the  horizon.  And  here  I  would  remark 
that  our  much-vilified  climate  is  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to 
artistic  work,  since  we  do  not  want  for  our  picture  the  uniform,  map¬ 
like  distinctness  resulting  from  a  perfectly-clear  atmosphere.  It  is 
this  extreme  clearness,  and  consequent  want  of  aerial  perspective, 
which  makes  the  photographs  of  Swiss  scenery  fail  in  giving  us  the 
idea  of  distance,  and  to  he,  therefore,  rather  disappointing  as  works 
of  art.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  always  the  brightest  and  sunniest 
day  that,  in  my  experience,  affords  the  most  pleasing  negative;  but 
rather  one  in  which  the  sun  is  veiled  by  a  thin,  white  film  of  cloud, 
the  landscape  being  then  bathed  in  a  full,  soft  light,  but  without 
any  very  dark  shadows,  and  with  just  sufficient  haze  to  give  per¬ 
spective.  Transparent  shade,  of  course,  we  do  want,  but  not  such 
black,  inky  shadows  as  we  are  apt  to  get  in  bright  sunshine,  unless 
we  run  the  risk  of  over-exposing  the  bright  parts  of  the  picture. 
Upon  such  a  day  as  I  have  indicated  there  is  generally  but  little 
movement  amongst  the  foliage,  for  I  have  frequently  remarked  that 
when  the  sun  shines  brightly  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  trees  they 
keep  quivering  in  a  very  provoking  manner,  probably  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  little  currents  of  air  generated  by  expansion.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  observable  when  the  sun  first  breaks  through  from'  behind 
a  cloud. 

The  very  best  subjects  for  photography  are  probably  ruined  abbeys 
and  castles  and  old  weather-worn  buildings  generally,  with  a  growth 
of  wild  flowers  and  creepers  hanging  about  them;  and  in  “  taking” 
them  the  camera  should  be  brought  well  forward  to  Becure  a  bold 
negative. 

Wind  is  probably  the  most  trying  of  the  troubles  to  which  a  landscape 
photographer  is  liable  ;  but  in  a  hilly  country  this  may  often  be  succes- 
fuliy  “dodged”  by  seeking  out  quiet  nooks  in  the  rocky  bed  of  some 
brawling  stream,  where  the  wind  cannot  penetrate.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  in  our  variable  climate  the  sun  delights  in  persecuting 
the  photographer,  generally  going  in  as  he  comes  out;  but,  by  a 
wholesome  exercise  of  patience,  aided  by  an  interesting  book,  one  may 
generally  succeed  in  getting  a  favourable  light  for  the  various  points 
of  view  during  the  progress  of  a  long  summer’s  day.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  sun  not  shining  directly  at  your  back  in  taking  the  view,  but 
rather  on  one  side,  by  which  means  you  get  a  much  better  definition 
of  surface.  Where  there  is  water  in  the  foreground  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  angle  at  which  the  light  falls  upon  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
white  cotton-wool  abomination  so  often  seen  in  the  work  of  inferior 
artists.  Sharp  reflections  in  the  water  are  not  to  be  commended, 
except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  foaming 
and  turbid  water  should  be  very  sparingly  introduced,  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  render  it  effectively. 

Young  amateurs  often  fall  into  the  mistake  of  taking  far  too  many 
negatives  in  one  day,  being  enticed  by  the  facility  of  exposing  their 


dry  plates,  and,  consequently,  they  fail  in  giving  each  view  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  it  requires.  Now,  I  find  that  six  or  eight  large¬ 
sized  negatives  are  about  as  many  as  can  be  comfortably  taken  in 
one  day,  especially  if  they  have  to  be  developed  in  the  evening  after 
dinner ;  and  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  one  good  negative 
is  better  than  a  dozen  bad  ones.  Many  a  good  picture  has  been 
spoilt  by  over-haste  in  development,  when  the  time  which  can  be 
given  is  limited.  Also,  before  exposing  the  plate  plenty  of  time 
should  be  allowed,  with  much  beating  about  the  bush,  since  a  change 
of  position  by  only  a  few  feet  often  materially  affects  the  beauty  of 
the  picture.  I  would  here  remark  that  the  rapid  plates  now  in  use 
are  scarcely  calculated  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  landscape 
photographer,  since  the  number  of  plates  he  exposes  in  one  day 
should  be  limited  rather  by  the  time  occupied  in  changing  his  posi¬ 
tion,  selecting  his  points  of  view,  and  waiting  for  a  proper  light, 
than  by  the  actual  time  taken  in  exposure.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
special  advantage  results  from  an  unusually  rapid  exposure  in  land¬ 
scape  work. 

The  amateur  must  not  be  too  elated  by  the  praises  of  his  friends, 
especially  of  the  elderly  maiden  ladies  of  his  family,  who  are  apt 
to  be  partial  and  indiscriminating.  Indeed,  I  have  listened  to  the 
admiration  of  one  dear  old  lady  who  was  all  the  time  looking  at  my 
picture  upside  down  !  and  another  expressed  a  wish  “  to  end  her 
days  in  that  lovely  cottage  !” — a  thing  very  likely  to  have  happened, 
as  said  “cottage”  was  only  a  big  stone  on  a  bleak  hill  side! 
He  will  find  his  friends  always  happy  to  receive  gifts  of  his  photo¬ 
graphs;  but  if  he  wish  to  know  their  true  value  let  him  try  to  sell 
them  ! 

Amateur  photographers,  although  comparatively  numerous  in 
England — where  their  ranks  are  largely  recruited  by  country  clergy¬ 
men  and  half-pay  officers — are  somewhat  rare  in  Scotland.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  rival  attractions  of  shooting  and  fishing;  and, 
perhaps,  we  do  not  possess  so  many  half-idle  men  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  sister  kingdom.  Yet,  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  always  a 
way,  and  it  only  wants  a  little  enthusiasm  for  almost  anyone  to 
practise  this  art  with  pleasure  to  himself. 

Referring  to  our  national  love  of  field  sports,  the  foreigner  says 
that  when  an  Englishman  feels  more  than  usually  “jolly”  he  must 
go  out  and  “  kill  something.”  Now,  outdoor  photography  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  letting  off  the  steam  without  killing  God’s 
creatures,  which  I  humbly  think  an  advantage.  You  are  also  pretty 
certain  to  bring  back  something ,  which  is  more  than  can  always  be 
said  for  the  sportsman.  Again :  one  pursuit  is  invigorating  and 
pleasurable  both  to  mind  and  body,  leading  us  always  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  and  (unlike  hunting  or  shooting)  at  the 
pleasantest  time  of  the  year.  We  have  also  the  advantage  over  the 
sleetcher  that  we  can  reproduce  our  pictures  for  the  benefit  of  our 
friends.  I  may  confess,  however,  that  the  landscape  photographer’s 
lot  is  not  always  of  this  roseate  hue.  Amongst  his  minor  miseries 
may  be  mentioned  the  snob  who  frequently  insists  upon  posing  him¬ 
self  in  the  foreground  of  your  picture.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
persuade  him  that  his  elegant  presence  is  undesirable  I  usually 
make  a  show  of  taking  the  view,  removing  the  cap  of  the  lens  with 
a  flourish,  but  without  raising  the  shutter.  After  an  interval  of  a 
few  minutes  you  solemnly  restore  the  cap  and  thank  your  friend  for 
his  assistance,  when  he  retires  under  the  pleasing  conviction  that  he 
has  been  duly  immortalised.  You  then  proceed  to  take  the  view  at 
your  leisure.  Nor  is  it  altogether  pleasant  to  be  rushed  at  by 
materfamilias  anxious  to  secure  a  “group”  of  her  interesting 
family,  nor  to  be  followed  about  by  a  crowd  of  children  crying 
“  music !  music !  ” — allured,  no  doubt,  by  the  accordion-body  of  your 
camera. 

Many  persons  are  deterred  from  taking  up  photography  by 
the  notion  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  amusement.  Now,  after  the 
first  outlay  of  (say)  twenty  pounds  for  apparatus,  the  cost  of  working 
may  really  be  kept  very  moderate,  especially  if  you  prepare  your  own 
plates.  For  ordinary  processes  the  most  expensive  articles  required 
are  nitrate  of  silver,  collodion,  and  pyrogallic  acid,  and  it  depends 
very  much  upon  the  operator  himself  how  much  of  these  is  con¬ 
sumed.  An  inveterate  muddler  will,  no  doubt,  waste  as  much 
material  as  he  uses  to  any  good  purpose;  but  this  should  not 
be  debited  to  photography.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  one’s 
fingers  always  in  a  mess.  The  use  of  finger-stalls  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  ;  but  by  neat  and  careful  manipulation,  especially  with  dry 
plates,  the  fingers  need  never  be  so  badly  stained  that  a  moderate 
use  of  pumice  stone  and  cyanide  of  potassium  will  not  make  them 
fit  for  the  most  polite  society. 

In  handing  round  some  specimens  of  my  last  summer’s  work  I 
hope  you  will  make  some  allowance  for  the  very  bad  weather  we  had. 

Robert  Murray,  C.E. 
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ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SURPRISES. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

The  announcement  of  our  Secretary  in  the  notices  convening  this 
evening’s  meeting — that  no  member  had  intimated  his  intention  of 
submitting  a  paper  for  discussion — leads  me  to  imagine  that  you 
would  welcome  any  well-intentioned  effort,  however  valueless  in 
itself,  to  start  a  topic  of  debate,  rather  than  that  we  should  be  left 
without  any  practical  business  to  justify  our  being  called  together. 
It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  to  string  together  a  few  hastily-con¬ 
sidered  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Photographic  Surprises — more  with 
the  idea  of  starting  a  theme  for  discussion  than  with  any  pre- 
sumptious  feeling  that  the  observations  of  a  mere  amateur  can  be  of 
any  permanent  utility  to  photographers  generally. 

By  “photographic  surprises,”  then,  I  would  desire  to  include  an 
extended  class  of  effects,  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  camera,  which, 
in  their  complete  state,  serve  to  excite  the  curiosity  or  the  amusement 
of  the  public,  and  in  some  measure  to  justify  the  occasionally-lengthy 
correspondence  which  we  have  seen  in  our  scientific  journals  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  account  for  them.  They  may  be  said  to  range  from  works 
of  such  rare  art  and  skill  as  Mr.  Robinson’s  well-known  Gull  by  the 
Sea  Shore,  or  Mr.  Gale’s  Sivallow  over  the  Pool,  to  such  amusing 
effects  as  the  once-popular  “spirit”  photographs,  or  the  ingenious 
Lapdog  lying  on  a  fleecy  rug,  which,  when  turned  upside  down, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  very  grotesque  face. 

I  have  purposely  mentioned  examples  at  the  two  extremes — not 
with  any  idea  of  classing  the  productions  as  of  similar  or  even  com¬ 
parative  merit,  but  merely  to  show  that  photography  has  in  these 
later  days  been  utilised  as  well  to  excite  a  laudable  curiosity  as  to 
administer  to  an  innocuous  source  of  amusement.  Now  I  have 
heard  some  critics  of  the  severe  school  denounce  all  such  attempts  to 
stimulate  (as  they  would  call  it)  idle  curiosity,  or  to  pander  to  the 
mere  love  of  merriment,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  photography  as  a 
science  and  an  art;  but  I  am  prepared  to  argue  that  this  is  not  a 
necessary  conclusion  to  be  deduced.  Take  painting,  or  sculpture,  or 
engraving,  for  example — universally  ranked  among  the  noblest  of 
the  fine  arts — are  their  professors  considered  as  demeaning  them¬ 
selves  when  they  leave  for  a  time  the  higher  Sims  of  their  profession 
and  unbend  a  little  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public? 

From  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  downwards  painters  have  occasion¬ 
ally  been  in  the  habit  of  amusing  their  leisure  hours  by  some  of  these 
playful  exercises  of  the  brush.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  grapes  so 
skilfully  imitated  as  to  tempt  the  passing  birds  to  come  and  peck 
at  them ;  or  of  the  curtain  so  amusingly  painted  that  the  deceived 
beholder  did  not  recognise  the  cheat  till  he  was  bidden  to  pull  the 
cord  and  draw  it  asunder;  or  of  the  lion  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
the  deception  of  which  was  only  to  be  detected  by  close  inspection ; 
or  of  the  bee  which  seemed  to  be  humming,  till  the  spectator,  on 
trying  to  brush  it  away,  found  that  it  was  only  a  mass  of  cleverly- 
impacted  paint?  The  museums  on  the  continent,  and  many  of  the 
churches  also,  in  the  clever  foreshortening  of  their  ornamentation, 
abound  in  such  surprises.  The  late  Baron  Yiertz,  in  his  studio  at 
Brussels,  had  contrived  some  most  ingenious  deceptions  of  this  class ; 
and  the  Dutch  painters — notably  those  who  delighted  in  depicting 
flowers  and  insects — have  left  many  clever  examples  of  the  same 
kind. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  painting  as  an  art  is  not  debased  or  degraded 
because,  occasionally,  some  of  its  votaries  have  indulged  in  a  sportive 
mood  ;  and  did  time  permit  I  could  show  that  sculpture  also  has  now 
and  then  thrown  aside  the  severer  style  and  lent  itself,  even  among 
the  ancients,  to  the  purposes  of  merriment  and  wit.  And  the  moderns 
are  not  behindhand  in  availing  themselves  of  the  same  legitimate 
source  of  popularity.  The  Lion  in  Love,  of  M.  Geef,  and  the  Child 
Crying  over  its  Broken  Drum,  were  among  the  most  favourite  views 
of  statuary  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  while  mauy  who  attended 
the  International  Exposition  at  Paris  in  1878,  will  carry  to  their 
graves  the  remembrance  of  the  Naughty  Bairn  being  washed,  but 
may  forget  all  the  grander  specimens  of  the  sculptor’s  art.  And 
so,  in  like  manner,  who  that  has  ever  seen  our  late  friend  Rejlander’s 
Ginx’s  Baby  has  not  a  vivid  remembrance  for  life  of  the  presentment 
of  a  refractory  child  ? 

I  take  it,  then,  for  granted,  that  there  is  nothing  derogatory  in  the 
occasional  unbending  of  the  professors  of  a  high  art,  when  they 
throw  aside  for  a  time  the  stricter  rules  of  the  profession  and  lend 
themselves  to  the  amusement  of  the  public.  Old  Horace  tells  us 
(Ode  xii.,  Book  iv.),  “ dulee  est  desipere  in  loco  ” — i.e.,  that  it  is  plea¬ 
sant  sometimes  to  “play  the  wag;”  and  if  poets  and  painters  and 
sculptors  and  others,  exercising  what  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
highest  professions  of  art,  may  do  this,  why  should  photography  be 
debarred  ? 
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Now  I  have  an  object  in  view  in  asking  this  question  seriously ;  for 
I  think  it  may  open  up  some  sources  of  profitable  employment  to  the 
profession  during  their  leisure  hours  if  it  be  answered  favourably. 
One  can  easily  conceive  that  there  are  many  men  who,  during  the 
long  interval  between  the  close  of  the  autumn  and  the  beginning  of 
spring,  in  this  our  cloudy  and  foggy  climate  have  many  unoccupied 
days.  Clients  are  quite  willing  to  visit  their  studios,  and  they  are 
quite  as  willing  to  be  visited,  but  the  “rainy  influences”  are  against 
them.  The  one  class  cannot  venture  out,  and  the  other  could  not 
command  sunshine  or  even  a  tolerably  clear  atmosphere  if  they  did. 
What  is  to  be  done?  Perhaps  the  artist  may  have  high  aspirations 
— what  artist  has  not?  He  may  say  to  himself: — “Well,  it  is  not 
very  profitable  to  be  sitting  still  while  my  rent  and  taxes  are  on  the 
increase.  I  should  like  to  be  doing  something.  I  think  I  could  hit 
upon  some  amusing  device  that  would  please  the  public,  but  I  must 
not  yield  to  the  temptation.  What  I  thought  of  is  not  high  art.  I 
shall  imperil  my  reputation  if  it  become  known  that  I  have  put  out 
such  and  such  a  device,  however  amusing.’’ 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  bugbear  were  once  got  rid  of,  and  if 
many  of  our  photographers  would  only  give  a  loose  rein  to  their 
fancies,  the  public  would  not  fail  to  appreciate  anything  that  was 
really  ingenious,  witty,  or  humorous,  even  though  it  might  not  come 
up  strictly  to  the  severer  standards  of  the  art.  We  have  plenty  of 
Leeches  and  Cruickshanks  and  Proctors  among  the  photographic 
world,  I  doubt  not,  if  they  would  only  brace  up  their  nerves  for  the 
effort;  and,  for  my  part,  if  it  were  only  for  variety’s  sake,  I  should 
like  to  see  in  my  album  some  humorous  sketches  or  ingenious 
“  surprises  ”  to  modify  the  long  array  of  staid  and  sober  figures  which 
now  adorn  it.  F.  F.  Statham,  A.M. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  19 ... . 

Buchanan-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
the  10th  inst. ,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
5,  Pall  Mall  East, — Mr.  James  Glashier,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  and  confirmed,  and  a  new  member  elected, 

The  Chairman  alluded  to  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson, 
and  in  feeling  terms  spoke  of  the  long  and  intimate  connection  of  the 
deceased  with  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  the  widow  the  feelings  of 
condolence  of  the  members. 

Lieut.  Darwin  then  read  the  Secretary’s  report  for  the  year,  which, 
on  the  proposition  of  Captain  Abney,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian 
Davies,  was  accepted. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  read  the  Treasurer’s  report,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  Society  was  in  a  better  position  financially  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  as  well  as  to  Captain  Abney,  the  editor  of  the  Society’s 
Journal, 

Messrs.  W.  Bedford,  Heaviside,  and  Cutchey,  who  had  been  appointed 
scrutineers,  were  requested  to  perform  their  duties  with  the  ballot  papers 
for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year,  the  following  being  the 
result: — President:  Mr.  James  Glashier,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. —  Vice- 
President  (in  place  of  Captain  Abney,  retiring,  and  ineligible  for  re- 
election),  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis.— Treasurer :  Mr.  John  Spiller, 
F.C. S. — Hon.  Secretary  :  Lieut.  L.  Darwin,  R.E. — Members  of  Council: 
Captain  Abney,  Messrs.  C.  Bennett,  W.  S.  Bird,  T.  M.  Brownrigg, 
Jabez  Hughes,  Payne  Jennings,  and  H.  P.  Robinson. 

Dr.  W.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  was  then  called  upon  to  deliver  his  lecture 
On  Photographs  of  Stellar  Spectra,  which  was  illustrated  by  many 
diagrams  of  solar  and  stellar  spectra,  as  well  as  of  the  apparatus 
employed  in  their  production.  After  some  remarks  by  Capt.  Abney 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer — which  we  reserve  until  we  are  in  a  position 
to  publish  Dr.  Huggins’s  lecture— a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
lecturer. 

Captain  Abney  then  read  a  portion  of  a  paper  on  Printing  by  Develop¬ 
ment.  Time  being  short  a  brief  description  of  the  process  (including 
formuhie)  was  given,  the  complete  paper  being  reserved  for  publication 
in  the  Society’s  Journal.  In  brief,  Captain  Abney’s  process  consists  in 
the  use  of  a  bromo-iodised  paper,  the  development  being  performed  with 
ferrous  oxalate,  which  does  not  stain  the  paper  as  alkaline  pyro.  does. 
In  working  with  plain  paper  the  formula  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
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iodide  than  of  bromide  ;  but,  if  albumenised  paper  be  employed,  the 
iromide  is  used  in  larger  proportion  than  the  iodide.  Captain  Abney 
explained  that  in  the  case  of  plain  paper  the  iodide  of  silver  acted  the 
same  part  as  gelatine  or  albumen  in  other  processes  in  separating  the 
particles  of  silver  bromide.  When  a  very  sensitive  paper  was  required 
iie  would  use  albumen  with  a  large  preponderance  of  bromide.  Iodide 
used  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  to  one  of  bromide  gave  good  black 
tones,  the  increase  of  bromide  tending  to  produce  a  brown  colour. 
Captain  Abney  then  proceeded  to  develope  two  prints  in  order  to  show 
die  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  process.  Captain  Abney  also  exhibited 
i  negative  intensified  by  means  of  mercury  (mercury  bichloride  and 
potassic  iodide)  in  1867,  and  which  had  become  useless  from  fading.  Up 
jO  1872  it  (and  several  others)  had  suffered  no  deterioration,  but  some¬ 
where  between  that  date  and  1877  they  were  found  to  have  faded  out  to 
suck  an  extent  as  to  become  useless. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  said  that  three  or  four  years  ago  he  had  made 
some  experiments  in  connection  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
for  printing  purposes,  and  had  obtained  results  which  appeared  very 
^ood  as  transparencies,  but  were  thin  and  grey  as  positives.  Bromide 
ind  chloride  gave  a  better  result,  but  still  unsatisfactory.  Bromide 
bended  to  give  a  red  tone;  and  he  had  tried  toning  these  red  images,  but 
lould  only  produce  a  poor,  grey  colour. 

Captain  Abney  (in  reply  to  a  question)  having  stated  that  the 
ordinary  alkaline  developer  was  of  no  use  for  developing  paper  prints 
in  consequence  of  its  staining  the  paper, 

Mr.  Berkeley  thought  that  the  hydrosulphite  developer  would  not 
exhibit  that  defect,  as  it  remained  almost  colourless  for  many  hours 
after  mixing. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney, 
spoke  of  the  importance  which  attached  to  a  rapid  and  reliable  paper 
in  meteorological  observations,  and  had  no  doubt  that  Captain  Abney’s 
process  would  be  found  very  useful. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  services  during  the 
past  year,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  and  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Bedford, 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

— ❖ — 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
the  oth  inst.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  AdeJphi, — 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  A.M.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  previous  meetings  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  the  following  new  members  were  elected  :  —  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Wilson,  C.  J.  Fames,  and  Adam  Piston. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  pictures  which  had  been  sent 
in  in  competition  for  the  first  monthly  award,  the  subject  being 
“Winter.”  These  were  pinned  to  the  black  board  for  examination  by 
the  members.  The  subject  for  next  month  was  announced  as  “Desolate.” 
[Members  intending  to  enter  for  these  competitions  are  requested  to 
refer  to  the  rules  which  have  been  already  published  in  our  columns.] 

The  Chairman  alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  the  loss  the  Society  had 
sustained  in  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  who  had 
been  for  so  many  years  one  of  their  officers. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Foxlee,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Simpson  an 
expression  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Society  in  her  great  trouble. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  the  absence  of  any  paper  for  that  even¬ 
ing’s  meeting  he  had  put  together  a  few  remarks  upon  a  subject  which 
might  afford  instructive  and  profitable  employment  to  photographers 
when  other  business  was  slack. 

The  Chairman  then  vacated  the  chair  (which  was  taken  by  Mr. 
F.  Howard),  and  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  upon  Photographic, 
Surprises.  [See  page  79.] 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  said  that  photography  had  long  since  been  used 
in  a  somewhat  similar  line  to  that  indicated  by  the  Chairman  in  his 
paper,  viz.,  in  the  production  of  various  sorts  of  caricatures.  The  most 
recent  “surprise”  was  the  picture  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  in 
which  a  child’s  portrait  had  been  distorted  in  a  very  droll  manner  by 
the  application  of  heat  to  the  semi-dried  negative.  Hitherto  photo¬ 
graphers  had  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  course,  owing  to  the  want 
of  sensitiveness  of  their  compounds ;  but  now  they  had  a  better  chance 
of  striking  out  in  fresh  directions.  They  could  not  lay  claim  to  the 
possession  of  creative  power,  but  must  delineate  subjects  as  they  are 
presented  to  the  camera  ;  and  here  the  skill  of  the  artist  showed  itself 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  arranged  his  model  so  as  to  carry  out  the 
artistic  conception  of  his  brain.  As  examples  of  this  skill  he  instanced 
the  two  well-known  pictures  of  the  Gull  and  The  Sivallow,  which  were 
“surprises”  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Statham’s  paper.  In  the  subjects 
given  out  for  the  monthly  competitions  he  remarked  that  no  hard  and 
fast  line  was  laid  down  for  their  treatment,  and  it  rested  with  the 
artist  to  exercise  his  skill  in  imbuing  his  subject  with  the  highest  degree 
of  artistic  imagination  he  was  possessed  of. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  said  that,  unlike  the  painter,  the  photographer  ■was 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  subject  presented  to  the  camera,  and 
must,  therefore,  exercise  to  their  utmost  his  powers  of  artistic  concep¬ 
tion  in  producing  a  satisfactory  result.  Much  depended  upon  his  ideas 


of  high  art.  High  art  was  not  confined  to  the  grand  or  the  pathetic, 
but  extended  equally  to  the  humorous;  but  in  treating  subjects  of  the 
latter  class  the  operator  should  specially  avoid  descending  to  extrava¬ 
gance  or  to  distortion  of  the  beautiful.  In  advancing  high  art  lie 
thought  the  monthly  competitions,  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  their 
intention,  would  be  useful  in  bringing  out  the  talent  of  the  members. 

Mr.  F.  Eliot  spoke  of  the  obstacle  which  the  want  of  “  instan- 
taneity  ”  had  formed  in  the  production  of  genre  pictures.  Qluiet  sub 
jects  had  been  easier  to  render  than  harmonious  ones.  Not  one  in 
a  thousand  artists  understood  how  to  manage  their  subject  in  such 
cases ;  but  they  would  now  have  a  better  chance  of  producing 
humorous  studies  than  previously. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  alluded  to  Bejlander’s  picture,  The  Dear  Creature  ! 
She  is  Looking  at  Me!  as  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  in 
humourous  photography. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  that  one  great  difficulty  in  this  class  of  work 
would  be  found  in  the  sitters  themselves,  who  would  object  to  be 
lampooned. 

Mr.  Eliot  thought  the  easier  way  would  be  to  make  the  exposure 
unknown  to  the  sitter — a  comparatively  easy  matter  at  the  present  time. 

After  some  further  discussion — in  which  Messrs.  Payne  Jennings, 
Cowan,  Pearsall,  Howard,  and  the  President  took  part — a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Statham  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Statham  having  resumed  the  chair, 

Mr.  Edward  Dunmore  exhibited  a  camera  of  the  old  Kinnear  form 
which  he  had  had  adapted  to  lenses  of  wide  angle.  This  was  done  by 
cutting  the  bellows  in  the  centre  and  replacing  the  front  and  narrow 
portion  by  a  separate  piece,  the  full  length  of  the  bellows  being  still 
available  if  required. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  passed  round  two  stereoscopic  negatives  intensified  by 
meaus  of  mercury,  with  a  view  of  showing  their  instability  under  the 
action  of  light.  One  half  of  each,  which  had  been  exposed  to  light 
in  an  ordinary  window,  was  found  to  have  become  very  much  thinner. 

Mr.  Dunmore  had  found  the  same  thing  occur  with  wet  plates.  On 
one  occasion  a  landscape  negative  which  had  had  some  clouds  painted  in 
was  found,  after  having  been  printed  for  some  time,  to  have  become 
weaker  except  where  the  painted  clouds  had  protected  the  film.  He  in¬ 
quired  if  any  member  had  tried  the  hypo,  and  iron  intensifier  given  in 
The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  ;  but  received  no  re¬ 
sponse. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  three  prints  from  negatives  developed  respec¬ 
tively  with  ordinary  alkaline  pyro.  and  with  the  modified  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  described  in  a  recent  leading  article  in  this  Journal,  the  results 
being  indistinguishable. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Chairman  for  a  paper  for  next 
meeting,  Mr.  Pearsall  volunteered  to  read  one.  The  meeting  was  then 
adjourned. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Museum, 
Queen’s-road,  on  Saturday,  the  10th  January,  but  was  adjourned,  at 
the  Hon.  Secretary’s  invitation,  to  his  residence,  on  the  19th  January, 
— Mr.  G.  Webber  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  confirmed, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  the  members  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  applications  for  space  at  the  forthcoming  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  were  constantly  arriving,  amongst  them  being  a  number  of 
foreign  ones. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  to  introduce 
the  subject  as  stated  on  the  agenda  paper,  namely,  Gas-Holders  and 
Lantern  Apparatus. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  in  introduction,  remarked  that  he  had  not 
called  it  a  paper,  desiring  more  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  subject. 
He  should  divide  his  remarks  into  three  sections,  namely,  lanterns  and 
appliances,  lamps  and  illuminators,  and  gas-holders.  He  then  touched 
on  the  formation  of  the  old,  primitive  lantern,  Beechey’s  and  Keevil’s 
prismatic  dissolving  lantern,  and  remarked  that  it  was  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  serious  drawback  to  this  ingenious  and  effective 
lantei’n  was  that  dissolving  was  the  extent  of  its  capabilities,  it  being 
impossible  to  render  effects,  owing  to  the  illuminating  power  only  apply¬ 
ing  to  one  optical  system  at  once.  The  Malden  and  Bridgman  triple 
lanterns  were  fully  explained,  and  spoken  very  highly  of  as  institution 
or  stationary  lanterns,  tie  (Mr.  Daniel)  also  spoke  very  highly  of 
Newton’s  mahogany-bodied  lantern,  and  considered  it,  when  fitted  with 
expanding  front  tube,  the  neatest,  most  convenient,  and  prettiest-sized 
lantern  made,  and  wondered  very  much  why  lanterns  were  generally  of 
such  a  square,  cumbersome  shape.  The  sciopticon  also  received  com¬ 
mendation;  but  was  dealt  more  fully  with  under  the  head  of  “lamps,” 
being  hardly  a  lantern,  per  se.  He  (Mr.  'Daniel)  exhibited  a  very 
efficient  and  convenient  combination  panoramic  and  curtain  carrier  in 
one,  which  he  had  made,  and  demonstrated  how  he  had  overcome  the 
uncertainty  of  the  slides  travelling  properly.  This  little  piece  of 
apparatus  was  much  admired.  He  also  explained  a  simple  and 
efficient  mode  of  making  a  thin  tank  for  the  lantern.  He  (Mr, 
Daniel)  then  passed  to  the  next  section — lamps  and  illuminators — 
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during  which  he  spoke  of  the  Marcy  lantern  which  Mr.  Woodbury  had 
brought  from  America  and  considerably  improved,  and  Newton’s  double¬ 
wick  refulgent  lamp,  which  had  since  given  place  to  the  greatly-improved 
triple-wick  refulgent  lamp  by  the  same  firm,  and  which  he  considered 
the  finest  oil  lamp  light  extant.  He  regretted  he  could  say  but  little 
for  a  much-advertised  form  of  triple-wick  light,  the  workmanship  being 
far  from  good  and  the  heat  generated  so  great  that  the  oil-container  got 
far  hotter  than  was  absolutely  safe — so  much  so  that  at  a  meeting  during 
a  former  session  it  was  deemed  safer  to  turn  it  out.  He  then  came  to  the 
undoubtedly  finest  light  possible  for  general  use,  namely,  the  oxy- 
hydrogen.  The  two  forms  were  fully  explained,  being  the  mixed  gas 
jet  and  blow-through  or  safety  jet,  and  also  the  oxy calcium  or  spirit  jet. 
Their  comparative  intensity,  as  taken  from  Mr.  Chadwick’s  excellent 
manual,  was — 

Mixed  gases . 430  candles, 

Blow-through . 208  ,, 

Oxycalcium . 152  ,, 

He  (Mr.  Daniel)  exhibited  a  very  nicely-constructed  “back-pressure 
valve  ”  for  preventing  any  possibility  of  one  gas  getting  driven  down  the 
tube  into  the  other  gas  bag,  and  so  avoiding  the  possibility  of  the  serious 
explosions  which  have  often  taken  place.  The  different  forms  of  jets 
were  exhibited.  Gas-holders  formed  the  next  section  upon  which  Mr. 
Daniel  dwelt,  and,  after  explaining  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  different  forms  of  bags,  cylinders,  and  other  containers,  he  stated 
that  he  felt  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  show  them  one  of  Chadwick’s 
gasometers  and  generators  for  making  the  gas  as  used.  It  was  explained 
that  the  lower  portion  was  the  gasometer,  the  upper  part  forming  a  most 
convenient  lantern  stand,  and  the  compact  and  efficient  little  piece  of 
apparatus,  also  on  the  top,  being  the  generator.  Round  cakes  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  were  used  for  charg¬ 
ing  the  generator,  a  Bunsen  burner  of  much  power  giving  the  heat, 
rapidly  causing  the  evolution  of  gas,  which  becomes  purified  by  passing 
through  the  water  luting,  on  its  way  to  the  gas  chamber.  A  bucket-full 
of  water  gave  ample  pressure.  Some  slides  were  passed  through  one  of 
Newton’s  lanterns,  Chadwick’s  generator  and  gasometer  receiving  much 
praise  for  its  performance,  extremely  rapid  generations,  and  great 
portability  when  not  in  use,  the  lantern  and  other  appliances  being 
packed  in  the  under  part,  and  all  forming  a  snug  and  compact  parcel. 

The  apparatus  was  much  admired,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Daniel  for  giving  the  members  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it,  and  for 
bis  remarks  and  explanations,  closed  the  meeting. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  took  place  at  the 
Museum,  Queen’s-road,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst., — Mr.  T.  Davey 
in  the  chair.  The  preliminary  business  being  disposed  of, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  G.  F.  Powell,  of  Bath,  to  read  his 
paper,  entitled  Notes  on  Stereoscopic  Photography.  [See  page  75.] 

Mr.  H.  T.  Stevens  said  that  not  having  studied  stereoscopic  work 
much  he  would  like  to  ask  why  the  negative  was  not  printed  direct 
without  the  two  halves  being  reversed  in  mounting. 

Mr.  Powell  replied  that  as  the  picture  was  upside  down  the  effect 
would  then  be  rendered  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  remarked  that  the  only  mode  of  doing  as  Mr. 
Stevens  said  was  by  folding  the  paper  in  a  particular  manner,  which  he 
illustrated, 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  said  that  he  had  often  noticed  years  ago,  before 
stereoscopic  slides  were  so  well  understood  by  the  public  as  now,  that 
unprincipled  publishers  and  photographers  sold  many  slides  which  were 
simply  duplicated  prints  from  the  same  negative.  He  clearly  remem¬ 
bered  Dr.  Biggs  at  a  former  meeting  cautioning  Mr.  Powell  and  others 
not  to  try  the  attainment  of  a  stereoscopic  effect  of  a  slide  without  a 
stereoscope  too  often,  as  it  would  probably  greatly  injure  the  eyes. 

A  number  of  charming  stereoscopic  slides  by  Mr.  Powell  were  much 
admired  by  the  aid  of  the  stereoscope. 

Mr.  Daniel  asked  Mr.  Powell  what  distance  between  the  lenses  he 
had  found,  in  general,  give  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Powell  replied  that,  although  the  effect  might  be  a  little 
exaggerated,  be  had  found  about  four  inches  to  be  best. 

The  Chairman  then  exhibited  the  results  of  some  experiments  in 
chemically  staining  paper  and  other  media  for  darkening  the  operating- 
room. 

Mr.  Daniel  thought  the  colour  pure,  but  was  much  inclined  to  side 
with  a  writer  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  some  months 
back,  who  considered  glass  of  a  correct  colour  far  better  in  the  matters 
of  light  and  security  against  fog. 

The  Chairman  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Daniel,  and  said  his  experiments 
had  simply  been  undertaken  from  curiosity. 

The  Rev.  H.  Hare  asked  if  it  were  generally  considered  that  a  slight 
ray  of  light,  if  not  falling  directly  on  the  gelatine  plate,  affected  it. 

Mr.  Daniel  replied  that  from  his  experience  he  should  say  any  light 
beyond  that  intended  to  enter  through  the  window  or  lamp  glass  was 
decidedly  injurious  to  the  plate  ;  for,  if  not  apparently  fogging  it,  it 
would  almost  surely  rob  it  of  its  brilliancy  and  clearness. 

The  Chairman  quite- agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  and  said  that  he 
had  through  the  safe-coloured  glass  of  his  dark  room  printed  a  faint 
transparency  on  a  gelatine  plate  with  a  prolonged  exposure.  He  (the 
Chairman)  stated  that  he  generally  continued  the  development  with 


ferrous  oxalate  till  the  surface  appeared  almost  uniformly  black,  but 
when  fixed  the  density  was  just  right. 

The  Rev.  H.  Hare  asked  if  they  could  not  be  judged  of  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light  ? 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Daniel  remarked  that  with  the  ferrocyanide  developer  the  nega¬ 
tive  could  be  much  more  easily  judged  by  transmitted  light  than  with 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  that  if  the  development  were  pushed 
so  far  with  the  former  the  plate  would  assuredly  be  spoiled. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  papers  would  be  contributed  at  all 
the  remaining  meetings  of  the  session, 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Powell  for  his  most  interesting  paper 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths, 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  5th  instant. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
and  some  formal  business  transacted, 

The  Secretary  informed  the  meeting  that  Mr.  AY.  J.  Chadwick,  of 
Manchester,  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  hoped  that  Mr.  Wigglesworth, 
one  of  the  members,  would  be  present  at  a  later  hour  to  read  a  paper  on 
his  Haps  and  Mishaps  in  Photography. 

An  article  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  30th 
ult.,  on  the  formation  of  Photographic  Societies,  by  Mr.  AY.  J.  Chadwick, 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

As  Mr.  AVigglesworth  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  the  meeting  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  conversazione,  during  which  a  discussion  took  place 
upon  platinum  printing  (several  specimens  being  shown  by  the  Secretary) ; 
the  desirability  of  providing  the  Society  with  a  developing  tank ;  and 
the  album  for  the  reception  of  prints  required  by  Rule  17. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  about  9  p.m.,  a  most  agreeable  evening 
having  been  spent. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  on  the  evening  of  AYednesday,  the  4th  inst., — Mr.  John  Lessels, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  passed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  admitted 
ordinary  members  : — Messrs.  George  Campbell,  Hugh  Fraser,  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  AYilliam  Laing,  John  Macdonald,  William  Overton,  Thomas 
AY.  H.  Knolles,  AYilliam  Brown,  Robert  Gibson  Dick,  Augustine  F. 
Mann,  Edward  Pack,  C.  J.  Burton,  and  John  Anderson. 

Mr.  Robert  Murray,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Few  Hints  to 
Amateur  Landscape  Photographers  [see  page  77],  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  views  of  exceptional  beauty,  proving  that  he  was  not  only  a 
most  clean  and  careful  worker,  but  possessed  the  eye  to  see  and  per¬ 
severing  ability  to  grasp  those  beauties  of  nature  that  are  within  the 
reach  of  an  artist  photographer. 

Mr.  AYilliam  Neilson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Murray, 
congratulated  him  on  being  an  amateur  who  was  self-taught,  and 
possessing  the  rare  ability  of  selecting  a  point  of  sight  for  his  landscapes 
which  produced  charming  pictures.  This  was  for  a  photographer  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  as  it  so  seldom  happened  that  a  really 
beautiful  photograph  could  be  produced  from  a  fine  landscape. 

Mr.  Croal  stated  that  he  was  neither  a  professional  nor  an  amateur 
photographer,  yet  the  simple  and  easily-understood  instructions  con¬ 
veyed  in  Mr.  Murray’s  paper — so  full  of  practical  value  and  sound  sense — 
would  induce  him  to  attempt  photography  should  it  ever  be  bis  fortune 
to  be  a  half-idle  man. 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  expi-essed  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Murray’s  exquisite  pictures,  stating  that  they  would  compare 
most  favourably  with  the  finest  in  the  great  Edinburgh  exhibition. 

Mr.  Simpson  directed  attention  to  one  of  the  pictures,  In  Memoriam, 
in  which  the  foreground  was  rendered  in  a  most  wonderful  manner. 
The  pictures  reminded  him  of  the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Payne  Jennings. 
His  compositions,  his  treatment  of  trees,  foregrounds,  middle  distances, 
and  skies,  while  stamped  with  the  individuality  of  the  artist,  most 
forcibly  brought  to  mind  some  of  the  works  for  which  Mr.  Jennings 
was  so  justly  celebrated. 

Mr.  T.  Pringle,  the  President,  and  others  expressed  their  thanks 
for  the  paper,  and  added  their  meed  of  praise  of  the  pictures. 

Mr.  AY.  Forgan  next  read  a  paper,  entitled  Continental  Travels,* 
communicated  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  of  Rome.  This  was  rendered  in  a 
very  amusing  manner,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  paper  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  twenty-two  photographs  by  various  processes,  and  printed  by 
different  methods.  Many  were  of  extreme  beauty,  especially  some  by 
AYillis’s  platinotype  process.  He  (Mr.  Forgan)  directed  attention  to  the 
exquisite  detail  of  the  far  distances,  illustrating  the  marvellous  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  some  of  the  localities,  as  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Murray’s  paper  ;  and  further,  in  illustration  of  the  same  matter,  he 
had  examined  minute  portions  of  some  of  the  views  under  a  glass 
magnifying  thirty  diameters,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  read  distinctly 
certain  Italian  inscriptions  and  Latin  prayers  written  on  stones  which 

*  Owing  to  an  unusual  pressure  on  our  space  this  week,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  pub¬ 
lishing  this  characteristic  and  amusing  communication  till  our  next  issue.— Eds. 
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were  wholly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  He  liked  the  paper  for  its 
glorious  old  Doric,  and  if  published  he  hoped  the  Editors  would  not 
alter  a  single  word  of  it.  There  was  such  a  ring  of  fine  feeling  and 
quick  perception  of  the  beautiful  throughout  the  paper  that  he  thought 
it  should  be  produced  intact.  He  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Pringle. 

The  Chairman  had  been  much  gratified  by  the  paper,  and  more  by 
the  illustrations,  as  he  had  himself  travelled  over  the  same  route,  and 
had  taken  sketches  from  the  same  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Croal,  Mr.  M.  G-.  Dobbie,  and  others  continued  the  conversation, 
which  became  somewhat  lively  and  anecdotal,  and  was  terminated  by  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pringle,  and  also  to  Mr.  Forgan  for  the  admi¬ 
rable  manner  in  which  he  read  the  paper. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  exhibited  an  improved  oxygen  apparatus  and  ex¬ 
plained  its  various  details,  showing  the  many  advantages  it  possessed. 
The  apparatus  was  carefully  examined,  and  was  considered  well  adapted 
to  secure  all  that  the  inventors  claimed  for  it.  It  was  put  in  working 
order  and  a  few  transparencies  shown  on  the  screen  with  satisfactory 
results. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sturrock,  whose  practical  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
speak  with  confidence,  considered  the  apparatus  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  contrivances  he  had  seen,  and  greatly  admired  its  beautiful 
simplicity  as  likely  to  afford  those  who  wished  to  give  a  treat  to  their 
friends  at  home  a  ready  means  of  doing  so  without  the  cumbersomeness 
of  gas  bags,  and  suchlike,  with  comfort  and  success.  He  proposed  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morton  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Aird  and  Mr.  Turnbull  also  made  a  few  remarks]  expressing  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  apparatus. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  loss  photographic  literature  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  G-.  W.  Simpson,  late  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 

Photographic  News. 

A  further  supply  of  presentation  prints  were  distributed;  and  on  a 
vote  of  thanks  being  given  to  the  Chairman  the  meeting  terminated. 

- - +. - - 

Comspifimia. 

— -+ — 

Difficulty  of  the  Gelatino-Bromide  Process  in  Making  its 
Way  into  French  Studios.— A  New  Developer  for  Gelatine 
Plates.— February  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France. — Transfer  oe  Negatives  upon  Tissue  Paper,  by  M. 
Londe. — -Presentation  oe  a  Pneumatic  Shutter  by  M.  Guerry. 
— A  New  Typographic  Press. — Photography  Employed  for 
the  Ornamentation  of  Looking-Glasses. — Exhibition  at  Brus¬ 
sels. — M.  Leon  Vidal's  Course  of  Lectures. — Slackness  in  the 
Photographic  Trade. 

The  photographers  of  France  are  generally  slow  in  accepting  anything 
new  ;  the  process  or  progress  must  have  the  sanction  of  time  or  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  leading  photographers  that  the  thing  is  good  and  is 
worked  with  success  by  Messrs.  X.  and  Co.  The  gelatino-bromide  pro¬ 
cess  makes  its  way  with  difficulty ;  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  in  Paris 
one  of  the  profession  who  has  discarded  the  silver  bath  completely  for 
the  new  process.  The  small  quantity  of  light  that  can  be  admitted  into 
the  dark  room  annoys,  the  radical  change  in  developing  confuses,  and 
the  systematic  opposition  of  their  operators  discourages,  them. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  operators  look  with  little  favour  upon  a  process 
which,  if  employed  with  success  by  their  patrons,  would,  as  they  say, 
take  the  “bread  out  of  their  mouths.”  This  erroneous  idea  bids  fair  to 
become  as  strongly  inculcated  in  their  minds  as  the  hatred  which  the 
farm  labourers  displayed  against  the  introduction  of  steam  power  and  of 
improved  agricultural  implements  a  few  years  ago.  This  dreadful  winter 
has  compelled  the  profession  to  employ  gelatino-bromide  plates,  but  then 
only  when  the  silver  bath  could  not  be  worked — that  is  to  say,  upon 
very  dark  and  dismal  days.  Highly  delighted  with  the  rapidity  obtained, 
still  the  photographer  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  set  aside  his  wet  pro¬ 
cess  in  favour  of  gelatine,  although  by  demonstration  it  is  proved  that 
the  dry  plate  is  much  cheaper,  not  to  speak  of  its  other  advantages  over 
the  wet  plate. 

I  give  an  idea  for  a  new  and  easy  developer  for  gelatino-bromide 
plates  which  will,  I  imagine,  incite  photographers  to  new  attempts  to 
master  the  process.  This  new  idea  was  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  rendered  great  service  to  photography,  and  the  following  is 
what  I  gather  from  his  communication  :  —  To  develope  a  gelatino- 
bromide  plate  take  the  quantity  required  to  cover  it  of  the  ordinary 
iron  developer;  at  the  moment  of  employing  it  add  a  solution  of  neutral 
oxalate  of  potash  to  the  iron  solution,  and  flood  the  plate.  The  image 
will  come  up  well,  and  gain  all  desirable  intensity.  The  quantify  of 
the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  is  not  given ;  but  it  requires  only  a  few 
experiments  on  the  part  of  the  operator  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most 
suitable  quantity. 

On  Friday  evening  last  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  its 
F ebruary  meeting. 


M.  Londe  exhibited  some  negatives  upon  thin  paper  (dioptrique ).  it 
appears  that  this  gentleman  prepares  a  plate  with  talc  and  pours  over  it 
a  collodio-bromide  emulsion.  When  the  negative  has  been  obtained  be 
floats  over  its  surface  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  gum,  and  then  lays  the 
thin  paper  upon  it,  passes  a  squeegee  over  it  to  drive  out  excess  of 
liquid,  and  allows  it  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  desiccated  a  sharp 
knife  is  passed  round  the  picture  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  plate.  The  film  is  now  lifted  from  the  glass,  and  cau 
be  used  on  either  side  for  printing  purposes. 

M.  Guerry  presented  a  new  form  of  pneumatic  shutter  adapted  for 
short  exposure.  This  shutter  is  similar  in  its  construction  to  the  one 
invented  by  Cadett — only  M.  Guerry  has  made  it  to  be  placed  inside  the 
camera  instead  of  outside.4*'  A  new  feature  in  this  apparatus  is  a  little 
tap  at  the  end  of  the  india-rubber  ball.  When  the  air  is  expelled  from 
the  ball  the  flap  of  the  shutter  opens  and  the  exposure  takes  place.  In 
order  to  keep  the  shutter  open  a  certain  time  to  focus  one  must  either 
press  upon  the  ball  all  the  time  or  pass  in  front  of  the  camera  and 
push  a  lever  which  prevents  the  flap  from  falling.  Now  the  tap  is 
intended  to  simplify  this  ;  when  the  air  is  driven  from  the  ball  the  tap 
is  turned  and  the  shutter  or  flap  remains  open  for  a  length  of  time.  1 
found  the  apparatus  of  M.  Guerry  much  easier  to  open  and  shut  and 
less  fatiguing  to  the  hand  than  the  one  I  have  in  my  possession. 

M.  Bensa,  at  the  request  of  the  honoured  Vice-President,  M. 
Davanne,  exhibited  a  very  pretty  and  compact  little  typographic  press 
very  convenient  for  photographers,  enabling  them  to  print  their  names 
and  addresses  on  their  cartes  de  visite,  or  the  name  of  the  landscape  upon 
the  mount.  The  type  can  be  set  so  as  to  print  in  about  five  inches  from 
the  margin.  The  inking  is  done  mechanically;  it  is  equally  spread  over 
the  type,  and  so  prevents  blotching,  &c. 

M.  Leclere,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  glass,  exhibited  a  great  number 
of  looking-glasses,  fancy  boxes,  &c.,  decorated  by  the  aid  of  light.  M. 
Leclere — although  he  says  he  is  “not  a  photographer,  or,  if  so,  is  a 
photographer  without  knowing  it” — conceived  the  excellent  idea  of 
calling  to  his  aid  the  well-known  property  of  bitumen  of  becoming 
insoluble  by  exposure  to  light.  M.  Leclere  covers  over  the  hack  of  a 
looking-glass  (silvered — not  “quicksilvered”)  with  bitumen;  another 
glass  bearing  the  design  is  laid  upon  it,  and  placed  out  in  the  light ;  no 
trouble  is  taken  as  to  exposure,  which  may  he  prolonged  for  hours  with¬ 
out  inconvenience.  The  looking-glass  is  then  plunged  into  a  solution  of 
benzoline,  which  dissolves  the  bitumen  unacted  upon  by  light.  The 
design  has  now  become  visible  and  quite  white  and  brilliant ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  silver  is  visible,  and  forms  a  beautiful  design,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  artist.  The  looking-glass  is  then  placed  in  a  tray  and  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitric  acid  and  water  is  poured  over  it.  This  chemical  dissolves 
the  silver  in  those  parts  unprotected  by  the  bitumen,  and  leaves  the 
glass  perfectly  transparent.  The  design  can  now  be  filled  up  with  any 
colour,  it  can  be  ornamented  by  a  painter,  or  it  may,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  be  covered  over  with  a  solution  of  bitumen,  which  imparts  a  very 
pretty  effect.  Names  or  line  engravings  of  any  description  can  now  be 
obtained  at  a  very  cheap  rate  upon  a  brilliant  silver  or  gold  background, 
which  gives  a  strong  relief  to  the  design.  M.  Leclere  went  through  all 
the  operations  of  dissolving  the  bitumen,  and  then  the  silver,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  members  present. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  ten  o’clock. 

An  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May  in  Brussels.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Belgians  have  made  it  a  national  or  home  affair, 
instead  of  making  it  open  to  the  world.  I  think  they  would  have  been 
gainers  by  so  doing.  Nations  who  shut  their  doors  against  others  are 
looked  upon  as  backward  in  the  march  of  progress  in  the  present  century. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  M.  L6on  Vidal,  is  being  exceedingly  successful 
in  his  public  course  of  lectures  on  photography  and  its  appliances  to  art. 
Last  Sunday  the  subject  was  one  of  great  interest,  The  Means  of 
Obtaining  Poly  chromic  Proofs.  The  subject  proved  so  interesting,  and 
the  pupils  so  attentive,  that  an  extra  hour  passed  taway  without  their 
perceiving  it. 

Photographers  and  others  complain  in  England  of  the  bad  times ; 
perhaps  it  will  be  a  little  consolation  to  learn  that  they  are  not  alone  in 
this  respect.  E.  Sxebbing,  Prof. 

27,  Rue  cles  Apennins,  Paris,  February  9,  1880. 


RUBY  GLASS  versus  ORANGE  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  letter  in  your  last  issue  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  refers 
to  his  having  printed  a  transparency  by  the  light  transmitted  through 
orange  paper  as  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  substituting  ruby  glass  as 
the  non-actinic  medium  ;  but,  as  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  long  ago 
done  the  same  thing  with  ruby  glass  itself,  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

The  question  remains -  If  as  many  thicknesses  of  orange  medium  are 
used  as  will  reduce  the  working  light  to  the  same  degree  as  a  given  red 
medium,  which  will  possess  the  higher  power  of  stopping  the  actinic 
rays  ?  If  the  result  of  the  inquiry  should  be  in  favour  of  the  red  light  I 

*  The  latest  form  of  Cadett’s  shutter  is  constructed  for  use  in  the  inside  of  the 
camera,  and  is  also  provided  with  an  arrangement  for  keeping  the  flap  open  for  any 
length  of  time. — Eds.  , 
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for  one  shall  regret  it,  on  account  of  the  painful  (and,  I  think,  injurious 
when  continued)  character  of  this  light. 

Up  to  the  present  it  appears  that  light  of  no  colour  is  safe  when  falling 
for  a  length  of  time  upon  very  sensitive  plates,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
desirable,  whatever  light  is  used,  to  expose  the  plates  and  emulsion  to 
it  only  for  the  time  really  necessary  for  working. 

As  to  the  form  of  lantern  used  :  I  did  not  describe  it,  as  that  had 
been  done  the  week  before  by  Mr.  S.  Fry.  I  merely  referred  to  it  (as 
I  thought  it  due)  as  Wratten  and  Wainwright’s. 

I  now  submit  to  your  inspection  a  lantern  that  I  have  just  had  made, 
which  has,  I  think,  some  advantages  over  others  that  I  have  seen.  The 
lantern  is  square,  and  in  each 
side  has  a  groove  for  holding 
two  sheets  of  glass.  These 
may  be  of  ruby  or  anything 
else  that  the  photographer 
thinks  best.  For  my  own 
use  I  employ  four  thick¬ 
nesses  of  the  double-stained , 
translucent,  orange  paper 
between  the  glasses  in  the 
front  of  the  lantern,  and 
five  thicknesses  at  the  sides. 

At  the  back  are  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  glass,  ruby  stained 
on  orange.  The  light  which 
these  last  transmit  would 
not  be  at  all  sufficient  for 
convenient  working ;  but 
the  state  of  the  flame  can 
be  seen  and  regulated  by 
the  long  handle  which  comes 
through  the  back.  The 
paraffine  contained  forms 
the  base  of  the  lantern,  and 
the  liquid  does  not  become  so  hot  as  when  it  is  enclosed  in  the  lantern. 
It  is,  moreover,  replenished  from  the  outside. 

The  lantern  was  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Potter,  of  the  Stella  Lamp 
Depbt,  Oxford-street,  and  is  a  modification  to  suit  photographic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  granary  lamp  of  the  same  maker. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

158,  Regent-street ,  IF.,  February  10,  1880.  '  W.  E.  Debenham. 


YELLOW  GLASS  FOR  THE  DARK  TENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  permit  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  W.  Harding’s  ques¬ 
tion  in  your  last  issue. 

For  wet  collodion  work  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  an  efficient  protection 
to  the  sensitive  plate,  as  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver  is  only  sensitive  to 
actinic  rays  when  they  are  not  overpowered  by  the  so-called  reversing 
action  of  the  red  rays.  Through  orange  glass  we  get  a  combination  of 
red  and  green  rays,  which  will  not  affect  the  bromo-iodide  film,  provided 
the  orange  colour  be  of  sufficient  intensity.  Three  thicknesses  of 
common  pot-orange  glass  will  be  generally  found  sufficient  for  tent  work ; 
but  in  practice  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  only  one  thickness  of  glass 
and  two  of  yellow  “  non-actinic  ”  muslin,  which  may  be  supplemented 
by  an  extra  screen  of  the  latter  material  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the 
window. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  in  my  experiments  in  this  direction  (to  which  I 
presume  Mr.  Harding  refers)  the  results  were  only  intended  to  be 
looked  upon  as  comparative,  and  that  I  by  no  means  recommended 
three  thicknesses  of  yellow  glass  as  sufficient  under  all  circumstances. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  thoroughly  efficient  protection,  short 
of  absolute  obscurity,  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  most  rapid  bro¬ 
mide  films. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  William  Bedford. 

326,  Camden  Road ,  N .,  February  9,  1880. 

— — 

NOTON’S  EXPOSING  VALVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  Saturday  night  was  the  first  time  I  saw  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac.  At  pages  123-4  the  Rev. 
Canon  Beechey  had  an  article  On  an  Instantaneous  Shutter  as  Applicable 
to  Astronomical  Photography.  The  Rev.  Canon  is  quite  right  in  think¬ 
ing  I  had  never  seen  the  dissolving  shutters  to  his  oxy hydrogen  lanterns. 
Mechanical  dissolvers  were  made  worthless  (where  the  lime  light  was 
used)  by  Mr.  Dancer’s  dissolving  tap,  which  saves  nearly  half  the  gases. 

As  an  experiment  I  applied  one  of  my  adjustable  stops  to  one  of  the 
lanterns  at  the  Pendleton  Mechanics’  Institution  exhibition  a  great 
many  years  ago.  As  a  mechanical  dissolver  it  was  perfect.  We  had 
one  of  Mr.  Dancer’s  taps  soon  after  the  exhibition  was  opened. 

As  an  exposing  valve  for  rapid  plates  my  adjustable  stop,  Tissot’s 
shutter,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey’s  dissolving  shutter  are  imperfect, 
as  they  require  two  motions — the  first  to  open,  then  back  again  to  shut. 
Tissot’s  is  the  only  one  self-acting  for  the  return  ;  the  others  have  to  be 
moved  by  hand,  so  that  an  instantaneous  exposure  would  be  impossible. 


How  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey  makes  it  out  that  my  exposing  valve 
“is  identical  in  every  respect”  with  his  arrangement  of  adjustable  stop 
(for  it  is  nothing  else)  I  cannot  see.  My  valve  has  only  one  continuous 
motion  ;  it  opens  full  before  it  begins  to  close  again,  and  if  the  full 
opening  is  too  much  it  may  be  regulated  by  putting  in  a  Waterhouse 
stop  at  the  back.  In  April,  1863,  I  made  for  Mr.  Wm.  Hooper  an 
instantaneous  shutter  for  his  stereo,  camera.  The  lenses  were  four 
inches  from  centre  to  centre.  The  two  brass  slides  moved  horizontally, 
and  the  double  lever  was  placed  between  the  lenses,  the  driving  power 
being  two  india-rubber  rings,  one  end  of  each  connected  to  a  volute  or 
arm  (and  adjustable  for  tension)  on  the  lower  shaft.  The  other  ends 
were  fixed  to  the  wooden  body  of  the  shutter. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Salford,  February  3,  1880.  M.  Noton. 

— ^ — 

THE  TOUROSCOPE  AND  CHROMOSCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Upon  reading  the  communication  in  your  valuable 
Journal  of  January  16th,  from  Mr.  Jabez  Francis,  I  thought  it  “my 
duty,”  as  an  honest  “  pirate”  (but  not  “of  Penzance”),  to  address  him 
the  communication  which  follows,  and  which,  to  set  us  both  straight  in 
the  eyes  of  our  “  ancestors,”  I  beg  you  to  publish  in  your  earliest  issue 

possible.  We  do  not  believe  in  “burgling”  in  this  country  ;  but - 

Fraternally  yours,  Edtvard  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia,  January  29,  1880. 

[Copy.] 

Mr.  Jabez  Francis, 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  two  surprises  of  late.  The  first  was  to  sea 
a  description,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  January  9th, 
of  the  touroscope,  which  it  did  not  merit,  it  seems;  and  the  second  to  see  your 
letter  of  the  14  th  in  the  same  Journal. 

The  latter  surprised  me  the  most,  because  you  do  not  remember  that  “  great 
minds  often  think  alike,”  and  you  therefore  jump  at  the  uncharitable  conclusion 
that  your  invention  has  been  “  cribbed  ”  by  a  “  Yankee.”  In  such  a  conclusion 
you  are  not  correct.  I  never  saw  your  photochromoscope,  and  yet  the  touro¬ 
scope  is  my  invention ! 

After  I  had  applied  for  a  patent,  Mr.  F.  York  sent  me  one  of  his  circulars 
describing  your  invention,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  I  at  once  ordered  one,  and 
that  I  am  expecting  it  shortly.  Moreover,  after  I  saw  how  much  better  yours 
must  be  than  mine,  and  how  much  more  it  will  do,  I  withdrew  my  application 
for  a  patent,  and  now  write  to  ask  what  arrangements  I  can  make  with  you  to 
take  you  out  a  patent  here  and  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  it. 

You  have  not  yet  been  injured  any,  for  only  a  dozen  touroscopes  have  been 
made,  and  the  most  of  them  I  yet  have.  I  bow  to  you  as  the  greater  genius, 
and  hope  you  will  have  this  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  I  send  a  copy  to  the  Editors. — Yours  truly, 

Philadelphia,  January  29, 1880.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


Sweet  Revenge. — A  Bridgeport  photographer  recently  took  ignoble 
revenge  on  two  girls  who  sat  for  pictures  and  then  would  not  take  them, 
by  displaying  the  rejected  photographs  in  front  of  his  gallery,  labelled  : — 
“These  pictures  looked  too  much  like  the  originals.  They  would  not 
take  them.” 

A  Masterly  Stroke  of  Genius  :  How  to  Get  Off  with  the  Old 
Love  Without  Getting  into  Court. — The  other  day  a  muscular  young 
fellow,  having  an  odour  of  the  stables  about  him,  entered  a  Detroit 
photographer’s  establishment,  and  explained  that  he  would  like  to  have 
about  one  photograph  taken;  but  on  learning  the  price  he  concluded  to 
invest  in  a  tintype.  After  taking  his  seat  in  the  chair,  he  shut  up  one 
eye,  drew  his  mouth  around  one  side,  stuck  up  his  nose,  and  patiently 
waited  for  the  operator,  whose  astonishment  caused  him  to  exclaim  : — 
“  Good  gracious  !  But  you  don’t  want  to  look  that  way  to  get  a  picture. 
Nobody  will  know  you  from  Sitting  Bull.” — “You  go  ahead,”  was  the 
reply. — “Do  you  want  me  to  take  such  a  phiz  as  that  ? ” — “  I  do.” — The 
artist  took  it.  It  beat  Sol.  Smith  Russell  all  to  pieces,  and  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  sitter,  who  paid  for  it,  and  said  “  You  see  I  had  a 
sort  of  object  in  this.  Come  here  from  Allegan  County  six  months  ago — 
engaged  to  a  gal  out  there — found  a  gal  here  I  like  better — got  to  sever  old 
ties — see  ?  ” — “But  what  has  that  picture  got  to  do  with  old  ties  ?  ”  asked 
the  artist.  —  “Lots — heaps  !  I’ve  writ  to  her  that  I  was  blodeup  here  on  a 
boat  and  disfigured  for  life.  She’s  awful  proud.  When  she  gets  this  and 
sees  how  that  explosion  wrecked  me,  she’ll  hunt  another  lover  quickr'n 
wink — see?  How  do  you  like  the  plot  ?  Just  gaze  on  this  picture  once, 
and  then  tell  me  that  Mary  Ann  won’t  send  back  my  love-letters  by 
first  train  !  ” — He  posted  the  picture.  The  letter  was  brief,  but  ex¬ 
plained  all  :  “  My  Ever  Dear  Gurl — I  encloze  my  pickture  that  you  may 
see  how  offul  bad  I  was  hurt,  tho’  I  know  you  will  luv  me  just  the 
same.” — “  Ever  see  that  game  worked  afore  ?  ”  he  asked  of  the  artist, 
as  he  licked  the  stamp  on  the  letter. — “No,  never  did.” — “  Course  you 
never  did.  It’s  mine.  It  struck  me  the  other  day  while  I  was  greasin’ 
a  wagon,  and  I  think  its  boss.  Blode  up — see?  Disfiggered  for  life  — 
see  ?  Picture  right  here  to  prove  it,  and  she’ll  write  back  that  she  has 
at  last  concluded  to  yield  to  her  parents’  wishes,  and  marry  a  young 
man  out  there  who  owns  eleven  steers,  a  hundred  sheep,  and  an  eighty- 
acre  lot.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

I  have  a  view  lens  for  12  X  15  plates,  as  good  as  new;  also,  Ruhtnkoff  coil 
and  twelve-inch  Bunsen  battery  for  same,  either  or  both  of  which  I  should 
like  to  exchange  for  half-plate  portrait  lens. — Address,  A.  Nock,  18,  William- 
street,  Lossells,  Birmingham. 

I  will  exchange  an  oak  table,  removable  top  and  piano  the  other  side,  cost 
£12  12s.,  for  an  enlarging  camera  not  less  than  24  X  20.  Also,  would 
exchange  a  9  X  7  distemper  background,  almost  new,  for  large  baths  or 
dishes. — Address,  James  Stroud,  27,  Havelock-street,  Lower  Broughton, 
Manchester, 

Three  and  a-quarter  by  four  and  a-quarter  tourist  camera,  bellows  body,  new, 
half-plate  rolling  press,  whole-plate  glass  bath,  in  mahogany  case,  water¬ 
tight  top,  new,  live  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photography, 
bound,  will  be  exchanged  lor  lens,  watch  or  chain,  or  any  useful  article. — 
Address,  W.  Smith,  200,  Bell  Barn-road,  Birmingham. 

- - - —”*8*$?-. - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  deplume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  & c,,  should  be  avoided,  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
corn  muni  cations . 

A.  P. — You  need  not  forward  the  negative,  which  would  be  liable  to  sustain 
damage  in  transitu.  A  print  will  suffice  for  us, 

Castilian.-— Castile  soap  may  be  obtained  from  any  chemist.  It  is  merely  a 
very  pure  sample  of  soap. 

G.  F.  W.— -We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  receive  the  communication,  which  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Carbon.— Of  course  as  the  patent  has  lapsed  you  are  free  to  work  the  process, 
and  to  call  it  by  the  name  the  patent  was  secured  in.  As  we  explained  last 
week  the  “  exclusive  right  ”  has  now,  and  for  some  time  back,  lapsed. 

X).  F.  E.— Nitro-glucose  is  now  easily  obtainable,  but  its  price  is  still  high. 
We  see  it  quoted  at  4/-  per  ounce  in  one  catalogue.  You  will  not  find  it  of 
any  use  in  connection  with  gelatine  emulsion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
insoluble  in  water. 

J.  S.  W. — We  cannot  say  where  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  what  you  require 
second-hand.  Your  better  plan  would  be  to  advertise  your  wants  in  our 
columns  devoted  to  such  purpose,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  you  will  ob¬ 
tain  what  you  require. 

Wilts.— Daguerreotypes  could  be,  and  were  sometimes,  taken  non- reversed  by 
the  aid  of  a  mirror  attached  to  the  lens.  They  were  occasionally  produced 
non-reversed  by  making  a  copy  of  those  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  were  far  inferior  to  the  originals  in  depth  and  brilliancy. 

George  Barnes.— It  is  quite  contrary  to  our  rules  to  express  any  opinion  in 
favour  or  otherwise  of  one  manufacturer  as  compared  with  another.  Besides, 
to  comply  with  your  request  would  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  expense 
in  procuring  samples  of  plates  from  £<  all  ”  the  different  makers  in  order  to 
try  the  experiment. 

W.  B. _ You  will  find  several  matt  varnishes  advertised  in  our  Almanac,  as 

well  as  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  Journal.  The  formula  published 
in  the  Almanac  should  not  give  a  yellow  film  if  prepared  with  pale  gums. 
Any  matt  varnish  poured  on  an  opal  picture  will,  of  course,  tend  to  give  it  a 
dead  appearance. 

Incubus.— No  similar  work  has  been  published  since  the  last  edition  of  Hard- 
wich’s  Photographic  Chemistry ,  now  out  of  print.  You  might  possibly 
obtain  a  copy  at  a  second-hand  book-stall.  There  is  a  great  want  in  the 
photographic  world  for  a  work  devoted  to  the  chemistry  of  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  now  in  vogue. 

Student.— Several  different  formula',  are  to  be  found  in  our  Almanac  for  the 
current  year,  all  of  which  are  good,  although  some  will  no  doubt  suit  your 
method  of  working  better  than  others.  If  you  will  try  one  or  two  of  them 
and  are  not  successful,  let  us  know  in  what  way  you  fail,  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  assist  you. 

Florence.— If  the  stains  are  caused  by  nitrate  of  silver  they  are  easily 
removable  by  treating  them  first  with  iodine  and  afterwards  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  they  arise  from  pyrogallic  acid  and 
ammonia  these  remedies  will  not  answer;  indeed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  them  without  destroying  the  material. 

Luo.— We  believe  that  the  negatives  of  Lions,  from  which  Mr.  Dixon’s  enlarge¬ 
ments  were  made,  and  shown  in  the  lastcexhibition,  were  on  gelatine  plates. 
Some  years  back  Mr.  F.  York  secured  several  very  successful  pictures  of  the 
animals  in  the  “  Zoo.”  by  means  of  wet  collodion.  Of  course  you  must  obtain 
permission  from  the  authorities  before  proceeding  to  work  in  the  grounds. 
You  will  then  soon  find  that  you  have  attempted  a  very  difficult  task,  and 
one  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  patience;  but  the  more  credit  to 
you  should  you  succeed. 


Novice  (Hull).— The  presence  of  what  you  describe  as  “  pits  ”  on  your  gelatine 
plates  is  due  to  the  sample  of  gelatine  you  are  using  containing  particles  of 
grease.  If  the  addition  of  alcohol  does  not  remedy  the  evil  discard  that 
sample  and  try  another.  If  you  use  those  samples  only  that  are  prepared  Ly 
the  best  makers,  expressly  for  photographic  purposes,  you  will  rarely  meet 
with  this  trouble. 

Holofernes. — If  you  do  not  get  a  clear  solution  it  is  because  you  do  not 
employ  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  oxalate  of  potash  to  dissolve  the  oxalate 
of  iron  formed.  You  say  you  use  five  parts  of  oxalate  of  potash  to  one  of 
iron — the  proportions  we  originally  gave;  but,  then,  even  if  you  have  a  very 
acid  sample  of  the  potash  salt,  it  should  not  leave  such  a  deposit  as  you  speak 
of.  You  cannot  have  made  a  saturated  solution. 

Robin. — The  only  way  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  successful  pictures  of  our 
feathered  songsters  in  their  wild  state  is  to  use  quick-aoting  lenses  and  gela¬ 
tine  plates.  Of  course  the  imago  will  be  very  small,  for  the  reason  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  approach  them  very  closely  with  the  camera  ;  but  when 
once  you  have  got  a  successful  negative  you  can  enlarge  it.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  them  life  size  unless  you  can  persuade  ihem  to  allow  you  to 
plant  your  lens  within  twice  its  equivalent  focal  length  of  them.  AVo  havo 
heard  that  the  application  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  caudal  appendage  is 
sometimes  useful  in  catching  the  feathered  tribe.  How  would  it  answer 
your  purpose  ? 

J.  M.  Carroll. — In  our  next. 

igg3  We  regret  being  compelled,  owing  to  an  unusual  pressure  of  reports  of 
meetings  of  societies,  and  papers  read  thereat,  to  leave  over  till  next  week 
several  articles  in  type,  including  Dr.  Fairlie’s  lecture  on  The  Chemistry  of 
Light ;  and  articles  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle,  Dr.  J.Nicol,  C.  King,  &c.  We  par¬ 
ticularly  regret  to  have  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  report  of  tho 
annual  meeting  of  that  excellent  institution,  the  Photographers’  Benevolent 
Association,  which  will  he  given  in  our  next  issue. 


Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Brentford  County  Court,  on  Friday 
last,  the  6th  instant,  the  case  of  Alfred  Nelson  versus  Henry  Franklin 
came  on  for  hearing.  Plaintiff  is  a  photographer  and  defendant  a 
printer  at  Twickenham,  and  a  claim  was  made  for  £50  in  consequence 
of  defendant  detaining  a  valuable  manuscript,  which  contained  some 
important  information  as  to  the  manufacture  of  rapid  dry  plates  used  in 
photography. — Mr.  Lay  appeared  for  plaintiff,  and,  after  opening  his 
case,  called  Mr.  Nelson,  rapid  dry-plate  manufacturer,  who  said  he 
entrusted  an  important  manuscript  book  with  the  defendant  with 
instructions  to  print  some  circulars.  He  told  defendant  the  book  was  a 
very  valuable  one,  and  he  must  have  it  back  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
he  had  not  yet  received  the  book. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Haynes,  who  de¬ 
fended,  witness  admitted  having  received  the  circulars,  but  denied  that 
the  book  was  returned  with  the  proof  copy  of  the  circular.  At  tho 
previous  court  Mr.  Franklin  sued  Mr.  Nelson  for  the  balance  of 
account,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Wheeler,  while  making  an  order  for  plaintiff, 
decided  that  no  money  should  be  paid  until  the  present  claim  was 
heard. — Edwin  Nelson,  son  of  the  plaintiff,  said  he  had  several  times 
called  at  Mr.  Franklin’s  for  the  manuscript  book,  but  had  never 
received  it. — Mr.  Haynes,  in  addressing  the  jury,  stated  that  the  book 
was  returned,  and  that  nothing  was  said  about  its  not  being  so  until 
application  was  made  for  a  settlement  of  the  account.  It  was  a  subter¬ 
fuge  to  say  that  the  book  was  detained  by  defendant,  for  what  good 
would  it  be  to  him  ? — Henry  Franklin  described  that  it  was  customary 
in  the  printing  trade  to  send  the  manuscript  with  the  first  proof  for 
comparison,  and  this  was  done  in  the  present  instance,  and  he  had  not 
seen  the  manuscript  book  spoken  of  since. — Several  witnesses  were 
called  to  trace  the  manuscript  back  to  Mr.  Nelson’s,  but  Mr.  Lay  con¬ 
tended  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  the  book  was  returned. 
Even  defendant’s  brother,  who  was  supposed  to  have  packed  up  the 
book,  said  be  believed  be  bad  done  so. — His  Honour  said  the  case 
could  be  settled  without  any  reflection  on  the  character  of  either  party, 
but  he  would  ask  the  jury  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  correct 
a  proof  like  that  produced  in  the  absence  of  the  manuscript.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  damages  40a. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GELATINE 

FILM. 

In  another  column  we  publish  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 

.  M.  Carroll — a  gentleman  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest 
experimentalists  in  connection  with  gelatine  emulsion.  The  author’s 
remarks  have  reference  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  gelatine  film 
and  its  influence  upon  the  keeping  qualities  and  reliability  of  sen¬ 
sitive  gelatine  emulsion  plates  before  exposure  in  the  camera,  this 
outcome  of  several  years’  experience  being,  according  to  Mr.  Carroll, 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  new  process. 

While  we  are  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  much  that  Mr. 
Carroll  says,  we  cannot  join  him  in  the  sweeping  statements  he 
makes  with  regard  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  gelatine  plates  before 
exposure,  even  when  carefully  packed.  For  instance :  he  says  that 
he  has  “  often  noticed  that  in  plates  kept  for  so  short  a  time  as  a 
week,  under  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  there  was 
a  deterioration  in  sensitiveness  and  a  want  of  sparkle  as  compared 
with  those  developed  shortly  after  preparation.”  If  we  compare 
this  with  the  statements  of  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  and  others,  who 
claim  that  a  newly-prepared  plate  becomes  more  sensitive  after 
keeping  for  a  few  days,  we  have  two  curiously  contradictory  opinions ; 
but  possibly  Mr.  Carroll’s  remarks  may  apply  to  films  in  which  the 
bromide  exists  in  a  peculiar  state  of  division. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  Dr.  Monck¬ 
hoven  recognises  two  distinct  kinds  of  bromide  of  silver,  produced 
under  varying  conditions,  and  which  exhibit  considerable  differences 
in  their  behaviour  under  the  action  of  light  and  development.  Of 
these  two  kinds,  named  respectively  the  white  and  green  bromide,  the 
former  is  the  less  sensitive  when  employed  in  connection  with 
development.  It  blackens  with  ease,  however,  under  the  direct 
action  of  daylight,  whereas,  curiously  enough,  the  more  sensitive 
green  salt  remains  almost  unchanged.  In  another  place  Dr.  Monck¬ 
hoven  states,  we  believe,  speaking  from  memory,  that  it  is  the  ivhite 
bromide  which  changes  under  these  conditions,  gradually  becoming 
more  sensitive,  and  eventually  useless  from  fog,  while  the  green 
bromide  undergoes  no  suoh  alteration. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  purely  chemical  change ;  but  if  we  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Carroll  correctly  he  would  appear  to  hold  the  view  that  a 
physical  change  amounting  to  decomposition  goes  on  in  the  gelatine, 
and  this,  in  turn,  exerts  some  injurious  action  upon  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  silver  salt.  Under  normal  conditions,  however,  we  think  this 
is  scarcely  likely  to  be  the  case.  Pure  gelatine,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
undergoes  no  decomposition  if  preserved  for  years;  it  is,  indeed,  said 
to  become  harder  and  more  suitable  for  use  after  such  keeping.  In 
the  presence  of  moisture,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different,  and 
gelatine,  whether  pure  or  in  the  form  of  a  gelatino-bromide  film,  will 
undoubtedly  undergo  a  change  more  or  less  marked  and  more  or  less 
rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  moisture  which  may  have 
access  to  it. 

In  order,  then,  to  understand  the  rapid  deterioration  of  gelatine 
plates,  we  must  presuppose  that  from  bad  storage  or  other  causes 
they  have  been  aoted  upon  by  damp ;  but  in  Mr.  Carroll’s  case  he 
specially  states  that  even  when  kept  in  air-tight  boxes  and  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  the  change  goes  on,  and  is 


accelerated  in  proportion  as  the  conditions  of  preservation  are  less 
perfect.  We  can,  then,  only  assume  that  the  mischief  is  contained  in 
the  film  itself ;  but  is  it  necessarily  due  to  the  gelatine  ?  Again  :  is 
it  an  inseparable  condition  in  gelatine  emulsion  work  ?  We  think 
not. 

As  we  have  said,  pure  gelatine  undergoes  no  such  change;  then 
why  should  pure  gelatine,  plus  an  inert  and  insoluble  salt  like  silver 
bromide,  be  liable  to  it  ?  We  contend  that  it  is  not,  but  that  some 
foreign  matter  which  is,  but  ought  not  to  be,  present  is  blameable. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  been  recommended  long  ago  to  add  certain 
organic  matters — such  as  ale,  treacle,  sugar,  &c. — to  the  emulsion 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  greater  density  in  the  image.  With  any 
one  of  the  substances  named  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  account  for 
decomposition  of  the  film;  for  the  small  quantity  of  hygroscopic 
matter  contained  in  the  film  would  keep  it  continually  moist,  and 
unless  a  constant  temperature,  sufficiently  high  to  ensure  desiccation, 
were  kept  up  the  plates  would  go  on  slowly,  but  surely,  decomposing. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  objection  raised  to  the  use  of  beer  for  re¬ 
dissolving  the  pellicle  was  that  the  plates  would  not  keep,  or  that  in 
a  short  time  they  became  tacky  and  covered  with  mildew. 

Again :  without  any  such  addition  it  is  quite  possible,  through  care¬ 
lessness  or  mismanagement,  to  set  up  the  conditions  necessary  for  this 
gradual  deterioration.  For  instance :  if  the  emulsion  be  insufficiently 
washed  so  as  to  retain  some  of  the  soluble  decomposition  nitrates, 
these  will  supply  the  requisite  hygroscopio  matter  to  set  up  such 
injurious  action;  or,  if  from  over-emulsification  or  the  employment 
of  an  unsuitable  sample  of  gelatine  a  portion  of  the  latter  be  decom¬ 
posed  during  the  process  of  preparing  the  emulsion,  a  precisely 
similar  effect  will  be  produced.  This  may  easily  occur  in  warm, 
damp  weather,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  the 
plates  take  to  dry,  they  become  partially  decomposed  during  the 
operation,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  exhibit  a  tacky  surface. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Mr.  Carroll’s  proposed  remedies  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  just  of  such  a  character  as  might  be  supposed  to 
counteract  in  some  degree  the  evil  influence  of  slight  moisture.  Both 
chrome  alum  and  gallic  acid  would  act  by  hardening  the  film  which 
had  been  previously  rendered  abnormally  absorptive  by  decom¬ 
position,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  presence  of  hygroscopic  matter,  would 
considerably  limit  its  action.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  chrome  alum  : 
it  is  the  almost  universal  opinion,  amongst  those  who  have  used  it 
to  any  extent,  that  if  it  be  added  to  the  emulsion  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  any  effect  in  hardening  the  film  it  exerts  a  corresponding 
action  in  retarding  the  sensitiveness.  Mr.  H.  Houlgrave,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  who  has  specially  studied  this  retarding  action  of  chrome  alum, 
states  that  it  may  be  overcome  by  adding  glycerine  to  the  emulsion  ; 
therefore,  if  glycerine  (a  very  hygroscopic  substance)  be  the  antidote 
for  chrome  alum,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  latter  would  act 
in  a  corresponding  manner  towards  glycerine  or  other  damp-attract¬ 
ing  substances. 

But  supposing  the  gelatine  emulsion  to  be  in  good  condition — that 
is  to  say,  that  the  gelatine  has  not  suffered  decomposition,  and  that 
all  the  waste  salts  have  been  thoroughly  removed — we  hold  that  the 
addition  of  chrome  alum  or  of  gallic  acid  is  actually  injurious  as  well 
as  unnecessary.  We  have  before  us  as  we  write  a  plate  which  shows 
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the  effect  of  some  such  addition  to  the  emulsion — probably  one  of 
the  alums — in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  efflorescence  over  the  whole 
surface.  This  occurred  under  conditions  which  precluded  any 
suspicion  of  atmospheric  influences  having  been  at  work,  as  the  plate, 
with  others,  had  been  stored  in  a  dry  room  in  the  original  damp- 
proof  packet  in  which  they  were  sent  out.  Gallic  acid,  too,  is  merely 
a  complication — we  are  speaking  of  a  reasonably-perfect  emulsion — 
inasmuch  as  it  introduces  into  the  film  a  soluble  substance  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  atmospheric  influences,  may  greatly  modify  the 
character  of  the  film  and  lead  to  irregularities  in  the  results  ob¬ 
tained. 

On  the  whole  we  think  that  gelatine  must  be  absolved  from  the 
serious  charges  laid  against  it  by  Mr.  Carroll.  We  do  not  for  one 
moment  deny  that  the  results  he  describes  may  not  be  met  with ;  but 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  are  not  necessary  concomi¬ 
tants  of  the  gelatine  process.  Except  to  “  bolster  up”  an  imperfect 
or  inferior  emulsion  we  regard  any  extraneous  additions  as  useless 
or  injurious. 


LAC  RESIN. 

This  resin  is  one  of  the  most  useful — if,  indeed,  it  could  not  claim  to 
be  placed  first  in  the  list— —of  what  might  be  termed  “  the  adjuncts  of 
photography.”  Whether  we  wish  to  protect  or  beautify  our  cameras, 
or  to  guard  the  films  of  our  negatives  from  destruction  in  printing 
operations,  shellac  is  laid  under  requisition,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  substance — perhaps  impossible  to  obtain  an  efficient  one — 
that  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute.  It  is  very  remarkable  as 
a  natural  product,  being  left  after  the  iucursions  of  myriads  of  little 
iusects  upon  the  smaller  branches  of  several  kinds  of  trees  found  in 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  and  its  real  nature  for  a  long  time,  if  even 
it  is  at  the  present  day,  was  not  fully  established.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  combination  of  the  milky  juice  or  sap  of  the  plant  with  the 
remnants  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  mothers  who,  immolating  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  shrine  of  maternity,  give  their  bodies  as  shelter  and 
nourishment  for  the  young  brood,  what  is  left  being  the  substance 
comprising  the  lac  resin  and  dye. 

In  the  form  it  is  first  obtained  the  lac — as  at  that  stage  it  is 
more  correct  to  term  it — appears  as  an  incrustation  upon  small 
twigs,  the  two  being  sold  together,  and  known  as  “stick  lac” 
from  their  appearance.  When  the  incrustation  is  removed,  and 
the  colouring  matter  extracted  as  much  as  possible  by  trituration 
in  a  mortar  and  treating  with  water,  the  product  i3  known  as 
“seed  lac,”  which  has  a  limited  use  in  this  country.  The  form 
of  lac  most  famiiiar  to  us  is  the  “shell  lac,”  so  called  from 
its  having  the  appearance  of  a  shell  or  scale.  It  is  produced 
by  melting  the  lac  from  the  sticks,  pressing  the  melted  sub¬ 
stance  through  bags  of  cotton,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  upon  a 
smooth  surface — commonly  the  smooth  stem  of  the  banyan  tree,  from 
whioh,  when  cold,  it  flakes  off  as  the  familiar  shellac.  There  are 
great  differences  in  its  quality,  but  as  they  are  chiefly  refer¬ 
able  to  the  colour  they  are  easily  recognised.  “  Liver,”  “  garnet,” 
and  “orange”  shellac  are  the  descriptive  names  given  by  those 
interested  in  the  trade;  while  “  button  lac  ”  is  the  term  applied  to  tli9 
form  when  it  appears  as  rounded  agglomerations  of  the  shell  or 
flakes. 

For  the  making  of  varnishes,  where  colour  is  objectionable,  none 
but  the  very  palest  and  finest  selected  qualities  of  the  orange  should 
he  chosen.  This  resin  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  the  proportion  of  its  constituents  is  liable  to  variation, 
amounting,  usually,  in  the  shellac  to  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
resin,  four  per  cent,  of  wax,  with  a  remainder  of  gluten,  colouring 
matter,  &c.  It  is  soluble  in  a  considerable  variety  of  menstrua,  some 
of  which  have  been  made  available  for  photographic  use.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  easily  take  it  up,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  how  readily  spirit  of  wine,  wood  spirit,  &c.,  dissolve 
it.  It  is  also  soluble  in  a  solution  of  borax,  and  in  caustic  soda, 
potash,  and  ammonia.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  also  will  dissolve  it, 
and  the  amraoniacal  solution  is  of  use  in  autotype  work  for  giving 
an  insoluble  coating  for  the  double  transfer  processes. 


A  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia  solution  added  to  a  spirituous  solu¬ 
tion  of  shellac  will  enable  it  to  mix  with  water  with  eaBe.  This 
fact  can  be  made  available  with  advantage  in  washing  a  negative  after 
removing  the  varnish — an  operation  which  is  liable  to  leave  a  scum 
or  deposit  in  the  film  and  prevents  uniform  action,  when  further  treat¬ 
ment  (as  intensification,  &c.)  is  required,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
added  to  the  washing  water  quite  preventing  the  occurrence  of  the 
defect.  Again:  when  a  negative  through  forcing  of  the  development 
has  that  silvery-looking  deposit  between  film  and  glass  which  surely 
forebodes  a  splitting  and  peeling  off  of  the  film  upon  drying,  the 
addition  of  ammonia  to  the  varnish  enables  it  to  he  applied  to  the 
wet  plate,  and  so  to  save  the  negative. 

Shellac,  when  put  into  spirit,  dissolves,  as  is  well  known,  and 
leaves  a  great  amount  of  flocculent  matter  in  suspension,  which 
takes  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  deposit;  while,  if  it  he 
attempted  to  filter  it  out,  the  filter  rapidly  clogs  up  and  prevents 
the  further  passage  of  the  solution.  The  best  mode  to  adopt  is  to 
make  a  large  quantity  at  once  and  leave  it  to  stand  to  deposit 
this  worthless  matter.  The  amount  of  this  useless  substance 
is  subject  to  variation,  hence  a  definite  formula  for  a  negative 
varnish  is  not  possible ;  but  one  part  of  shellac  to  eight  parts  of 
spirit  will  be  found  a  fair  average,  and  it  will  bo  an  improvement 
to  add  one  part  of  sandarac,  which  will  take  away  the  excessively 
brittle  character  of  the  plain  shellac  coating.  It  leaves  when  dry  a 
very  bright,  hard  surface,  is  admirable  for  the  protection  of  a 
good  printing  negative,  and  liable  only  to  objection  on  the  score  of 
colour,  a  decided  yellow  characterising  the  negative  when  protected 
by  this  shellac  varnish. 

“  White  ”  shellac  is  often  recommended  ;  but  its  solution,  compared 
with  many  varnishes  in  the  market  or  with  that  above  described,  is,  as 
a  rule,  absolutely  worthless  where  a  negative  is  required  to  be  really 
well  protected.  It  makes  a  nice-looking,  bright-drying  varnish,  cover¬ 
ing  and  drying  readily,  and  gives  a  coating  that  apparently  is  very 
good;  but  if  the  finger  nail  be  applied  a  scratch  can  be  most  easily 
made  through  it  into  the  film.  This  is  a  test  that,  in  practice,  in 
removing  the  prints,  is  so  likely  to  happen  that  failure  to  meet  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  condemn  any  sample  of  varnish. 

White  or  bleached  shellac  is  made  by  dissolving  the  lac  in  caustic 
alkali,  and  then  precipitating  it  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  the 
solution.  The  product  is  afterwards  washed  and  dried  and  pulled  into 
sticks  about  an  inch  thick,  in  which  form  it  is  known  in  trade.  It  is 
liable  after  keeping  som9  time  to  become  insoluble  in  spirit — a  condi¬ 
tion  which  is  known  by  the  disappearance  of  the  very  opaque-looking 
character  it  possesses  when  new.  When  so  altered  it  becomes, 
especially  on  the  outside,  almost  translucent. 

We  think  it  likely  that  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  not  removed  in 
the  process  of  washing,  and  that  the  residue  so  acta  upon  the  lac  as 
to  destroy  its  character.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  fresh 
from  the  maker’s  hands ;  but  possibly  at  such  a  time  it  might  be  able  to 
produce  a  varnish  not  liable  to  the  objections  we  have  stated.  Should 
this  be  the  case  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  to  the  washing  water  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
last  trace  of  the  chlorine,  just  as,  under  the  name  of  “  antichlor," 
paper  manufacturers  employ  the  same  substance  for  a  like  purpose. 

If  any  process  for  taking  out  the  colour  from  solutions  of  orange 
shellac  could  be  elaborated  a  perfect  varnish  might  be  made. 
We  have  tried  many  experiments  with  this  end  in  view,  but  so  far 
without  that  absolute  success  which  is  desirable.  Should  our 
further  efforts  prove  successful  we  shall  not  fail  to  record  them. 


A  WANT  LONG  FELT:  A  HINT  TO  OPTICIANS. 

In  our  columns  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  dwelt  on  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  if  opticians  could  be  induced  to  adopt 
a  uniform  size  for  the  flanges  of  lenses  as  well  as  a  uniform  thread 
for  the  screws  of  them,  so  that  a  lens  of  one  maker  would  fit  the 
flange  of  a  corresponding  siz9  by  any  other.  There  need  not  be  any 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  seeing  there  is  so  great  a  similarity  in  the 
diameter  of  the  instruments  of  the  various  makers  for  each  given  size 
of  picture.  Certainly  there  is  not  sufficient  difference  to  preclude 
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this  idea  from  being  carried  into  effect.  It  might  easily  be  arranged 
—that  is,  if  opticians  would  only  agree  amongst  themselves— that 
all  mounts  of  (say)  over  one  and  a-half  and  under  two  inches  should 
be  of  a  certain  gauge,  and  over  two  and  under  two  and  a-half 
another,  and  soforth.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  it  would  save  the 
necessity  of  having  several  different  fronts  to  one  camera,  or  being 
compelled  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  series  of  adapters  if  several  lenses 
are  in  use. 

A  similar  difficulty  was  formerly  experienced  with  regard  to  the 
microscope,  until  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ross,  some  years  back,  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  through  his  influence  a  universal  size  and 
thread  was  generally  adopted,  so  that  now  the  object  glass  and  fittings 
of  any  one  maker,  whether  English  or  foreign,  will  fit  the  instrument 
of  another.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  same  should  not 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  photographic  lenses ;  and  the  convenience 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  great  indeed. 

This  subject  was  again  called  to  our  mind  while  looking  at  a  set  of 
lenses,  by  a  continental  maker,  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Club.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  lenses  of  different 
foci,  all  of  which  screwed  into  the  same  mounts,  so  that  by  combining 
those  of  longer  or  shorter  focus  compound  lenses  of  various  focal 
length  were  obtained,  ranging  in  this  case  from  about  two  and  a-half 
to  twelve  inches.  Convenient  as  this  arrangement  may  appear,  it  is, 
of  course,  purchased  at  some  expense  in  regard  to  quality,  and  which 
is  manifest  for  the  reason  so  often  explained  In  these  pages,  namely, 
that  all  lenses  are  corrected  on  the  give-and-take  system ;  therefore 
when  the  lens  of  one  combination  is  interchanged  with  that  of  another 
some  advantage  is  lost.  At  the  meeting  referred  to  the  member  who 
showed  them  stated  that  no  one  combination  in  the  whole  series 
could  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  those  of  our  best  makers,  nor 
even,  we  imagine,  with  those  specially  constructed  by  the  same 
optician. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  we  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  exami¬ 
ning  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  instrument,  and  we 
were  much  surprised  at  the  ingenuity  displayed.  For  instance  :  the 
tube  could  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  will,  so  as  to  place  the 
lenses  either  further  apart  or  closer  together,  as  occasion  required. 
The  stops  fitted  into  an  inner  tube,  which  could  be  slid  backward  or 
forward,  so  that  they  might  be  adjusted  at  different  distances  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  lenses ;  also,  the  lenses  of  shorter  focus— in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  shortness-— were  set  deeper  in  their  cells,  so  that  they 
were  brought  closer  together  when  screwed  into  the  mount,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  effect  they  were  capable  of 
giving.  It  is  clear  that  any  one  with  a  knowledge  of  optics  would  be 
able  to  obtain  much  better  effects  with  such  an  arrangement  than 
one  with  no  such  knowledge ;  in  fact,  the  latter  would  in  some 
cases  be  better  without  these  adjustments  than  with  them,  as  then 
they  could  not  be  misapplied. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  in  this  instrument— or,  we  might  say, 
series  of  instruments — that  we  should  like  to  see  adopted  by  other 
makers,  namely,  that  the  focal  length  of  every  lens  was  engraved  on 
its  mount.  Thus,  the  numbers  8,  16,  25,  &e.,  denoted  that  the  single 
lens  was  so  many  centimetres  in  focus,  and  thus  the  operator  might 
know  when  combining  each  two  what  was  the  equivalent  focus  of 
the  combination  without  having  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  measuring  it. 
This  is  a  system  we  should  like  to  see  followed  by  other  opticians 
with  all  their  double  combinations ;  for  in  most  instruments  one  or 
both  of  its  components  will,  when  used  with  discretion,  make  very 
useful  landscape  lenses — that  is,  for  purely  landscape  purposes.  If 
the  focus  of  each  lens  was  marked  on  the  cell  it  would  frequently 
save  the  trouble  of  having  to  try  it  in  order  to  know  if  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  required. 

Another  very  noticeable  feature  in  this  universal  instrument  was 
that  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  stop  was  engraved  upon  it  in 
millimetres  (the  tenth  part  of  a  centimetre),  so  that  when  a  stop  is 
applied  its  ratio  to  the  focal  length  is  at  once  seen.  Thus,  if  the  lens 
be  marked  sixteen  and  the  diaphragm  eight,  then  the  ratio  is  as  one 
to  twenty.  Although  this  only  applies  with  regard  to  single  lenses, 
still  the  aperture  once  known  can  soon  be  estimated  for  the  different 
combinations.  In  this  arrangement  it  is  clear  that  the  stops  could 


not  be  marked  with  their  ratios,  because  the  same  are  used  for  all  the 
combinations.  But  there  is  no  reason,  as  we  have  frequently  said, 
why  opticians  should  not  mark  the  ratio  of  aperture  on  the  stops  of 
all  their  lenses,  whether  single  or  compound,  instead  of  the  system 
they  now  pursue  of  numbering  them  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  which 
really  means  nothing. 

As  if  to  make  “confusion  worse  confounded”  our  two  leading 
opticians  number  their  diaphragms  in  the  inverse  order,  so  that  the 
lowest  number  in  one  case  denotes  the  widest  aperture,  while  in  the 
other  the  narrowest.  This  often  tends  to  mislead  one  when  they  see 
that  in  a  certain  experiment  so  many  seconds’  exposure  was  given 
with  a  certain  lens  with  No.  1  stop.  Now,  anyone  having  a 
corresponding  lens  by  the  other  maker  would  naturally  imagine 
that  the  aperture  was  the  largest,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  was 
the  smallest. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  adoption  of  this  system  would  entail  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  on  the  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  all  combinations, 
although  they  aim  to  make  them  identical,  do  vary  somewhat  in 
their  length  of  focus;  and  for  this  reason — a  set  of  stops  to  be 
correct  would  have  to  be  specially  calculated  and  constructed  for 
each  instrument.  In  theory  this  would  apply,  but  from  trials 
we  have  made  with  lenses  of  the  best  makers  we  find  that  the 
variation  in  focus  of  those  of  the  same  kind  is  so  very  slight  indeed 
that  it  becomes  practically  nil.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same 
tube  and  fittings  even  should  not  be  used  for  different  lenses,  there¬ 
by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  taking  such  bulky  and  weighty  outfits 
when  going  on  a  photographic  tour,  as  then  one  mount  and  a  series 
of  lenses  are  all  that  would  be  required. 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  lenses  themselves 
should  be  interchangeable  the  one  with  the  other,  but  simply  to 
screw  into  the  same  mount.  The  lenses  would  have  to  be  set 
deeper  or  shallower  in  the  cells,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  distance  they  are  apart,  as  they  would 
occupy  in  separate  mounts.  By  this  means  a  small  case  which  might 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  would  be  sufficient  to  contain  all  the  lenses 
required  for  a  very  complete  outfit,  and  prove  a  great  boon  to 
photographers. 


Twelve  months  ago,  when  the  gelatino-bromide  process  had  done 
little  more  than  make  its  debut  in  general  studio  work,  and  when  it 
was  still  creating  astonishment  in  consequence  of  its  extreme 
rapidity  as  compared  with  wet  collodion,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
— by  Captain  Abney,  we  believe — that  during  the  summer  months 
the  same  wide  difference  between  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  and  dry 
plates  would  not  be  found.  This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  gelatino-bromide  films  exhibit  comparatively  a  far  higher  degree 
of  sensitiveness  to  the  rays  of  lower  refrangibility  (or  those  which 
are  present  in  the  largest  proportion  in  winter  daylight)  than  do  wet 
plates,  and  that,  therefore,  in  summer,  when  the  blue  and  violet 
rays  predominate,  the  wet  plate  would  not  figure  to  such  disadvantage. 
Various  opinions  were  expressed  with  regard  to  the  correctness  of 
this  belief,  some  operators  agreeing  with  it;  others,  again,  declaring 
that  the  same  relative  sensitiveness  existed  between  the  two  descrip¬ 
tions  of  plates  in  summer  as  in  winter.  We  ourselves  heard  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  successful  employers  of  gelatine  plates  in  the 
studio  declare  that  he  was  giving  nearly  the  same  exposures  in 
April  and  May  that  he  had  given  in  November  and  December.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  in  our  possession  negatives  taken  in  June 
or  July  in  which  the  relative  exposures  given  were  as  twelve  to  one 
with  the  wet  and  dry  plates  respectively — the  same  degree  of  extra 
rapidity,  in  fact,  which  was  claimed  for  the  dry  plates  in  winter,  or, 
at  least,  the  same  difference  which  had  been  found  practically  to 
exist  in  that  particular  studio.  During  the  last  week  or  two  we 
have  had  this  subject  brought  to  our  recollection  by  finding  on  one 
or  two  of  the  bright  days  we  have  had  that  exposures  were  necessary 
fully  equal  to  those  given  during  the  comparatively  feeble  light  of 
mid-December  under  similar  conditions.  Not  only  were  emulsions 
prepared  by  the  same  formula  used,  but  during  the  present  week  we 
liave  exposed  plates  from  a  batch  prepared  and  tried  two  months  ago. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  at  least,  however 
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much  the  light  may  have  improved  for  wet  collodion,  gelatino-bro- 
mide  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  actinic  rays. 


NOTES  ON  POSING. 

A  Consideration  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  Photographic 
Portraits. 

I  am  being  constantly  asked  by  correspondents,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  for  suggestions  in  posing  applicable  to  the  requirements 
of  carte- de-visite  and  cabinet  pictures.  I  may,  in  availing  myself  of 
the  wide  circulation  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  more 
fully  enter  upon  the  subject  than  I  could  hope  to  do  in  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  a  demand  for  an  article  on 
the  art  aspects  of  photography. 

The  art  knowledge  required  for  the  production  of  true  portraiture 
in  carte- de-visite  and  cabinet  pictures  is,  it  is  of  course  needless  to 
say,  precisely  the  same  as  for  any  larger  size ;  but  certain  restrictions, 
and  certain  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  these  restrictions,  are  felt, 
and  with  these  I  have  lately  several  times  been  asked  to  deal. 

First,  then,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  suitability  of  the  two 
sizes  of  pictures  under  consideration,  to  the  uses  they  are  commonly 
put  to.  Now,  generally,  it  will  be  found,  either  in  the  choice  of 
the  photographer  or  of  his  patron,  that  the  head  and  bust  picture  is 
produced  in  the  carte-de-visite  and  the  full-length  in  the  cabinet 
size;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  arrangement  both  styles  of 
picture  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  the  shape  in  each  case  being 
unsuitable. 

In  regarding  shape  alone,  a  reversal  of  common  usage  would  be 
much  better — the  truer  proportion  of  the  cabinet  size  for  a  quarter 
or  half-length  portrait,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  proportionately- 
longer  carte-de-visite  size  to  the  requirements  of  the  full-length, 
being  readily  seen.  But  an  almost  fatal  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
carte-de-visite  size  for  full-length  portraits  ia  that  of  size.  Such  a 
picture,  however  excellent  it  is  in  an  artistic  sense,  may  never  be  of 
much  value  as  a  portrait,  from  the  smallness  of  the  image  it  will 
contain.  From  this  I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  the  proportions 
of  the  two  sizes  should  be  reversed;  in  fact,  to  extend  the  width  of 
the  carte  de  visite  to  meet  the  requirements  of  head-and-bust 
portraits,  and  to  lengthen  or  reduce  the  width  of  the  cabinet  to 
render  it  suitable  for  full-length  pictures.  This  change  would  do 
away  with  the  present  glaring  shortcomings  without  opening  up  any 
new  ones. 

Accessories  in  photography  are  a  very  great  source  of  weakness. 
Even  when  artistic  in  construction  and  skilfully  used  there  is  the 
certainty  of  their  causing  irritation  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  the 
inevitable  repetition  in  the  employment  of  one  or  two  backgrounds  and 
a  limited  number  of  objects  used  to  lend  interest  to  the  picture.  There 
is  also  a  dreadful  family  likeness  in  photographic  accessories,  and 
little  can  be  done  to  disguise  them.  There  the  things  are — nothing 
more  nor  less  than  photographic  accessories  of  the  pronounced  con¬ 
ventional  type.  It  is,  therefore,  very  urgently  required  that  a 
photographic  size  adapted  to  full-length  portraits  should  not  have 
unnecessary  space  to  be  filled  up  by  accessories,  since  they  are 
so  difficult  to  manage.  A  higher  incentive  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  superior  art  is  displayed  in  a  well-filled  picture. 

In  posing  for  the  head-and-bust  portrait  the  object  to  be  sought  is 
likeness.  A  true,  simple  naturalness  is  of  far  greater  worth  than 
any  display  of  posing  ingenuity.  These  “  artistic  effects  ”  are  very 
pretty,  and  no  one  enjoys  the  sight  of  them  more  than  I  do ;  but  of 
what  value  are  they  as  portraits  ?  A  transient  feeling  of  pride  and 
pleasure  may  be  afforded  the  young  lady  whom  the  photographer  has 
posed  with  eyes  downcast,  and  on  whose  cheek  the  retoucher  has 
splotched  a  quivering  tear-drop.  Such  a  picture  would  be  all  very 
well  to  produce  for  the  buyers  of  photographs,  but  the  effect  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  reproduction  of  a  characteristic,  or,  if  it  be,  that  it  is 
one  to  well  portray  by  photography.  Young  ladies  of  the  Blanche 
Amory  type  might  be  morbidly  gratified  to  be  pictured  in  this  way,  and 
enshrine  the  picture  as  the  frontispiece  to  “  Mes  Larmes ;  ”  but 
English  girls  generally  are  too  healthy  and  vigorous  in  mind  and 
body  to  take  more  than  a  momentary  interest  in  a  picture  of  this 
description. 

The  photograph,  to  have  any  value  and,  too,  any  lasting  interest, 
must  be  truthful.  Nor  does  this  truth  consist  in  a  hard  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  reproduction  of  the  features.  Every  grace  should  be 
brought  prominently  forward,  and  defects  may  be  so  placed  that 
they  are  not  obtrusive.  “Picturesqueness”  may  even  be  sought 
when  a  blemish  threatens  to  occupy  a  too  prominent  position  in  the 
picture;  for  instance,  such  coquettish  accessories  as  a  fan  or  flower 
may  be  well  introduced  to  hide  a  scar  on  the  face  of  a  lady. 


When  you  have  learned  the  value  of  truth  as  an  essential  of 
portraiture  do  not  let  it  run  away  with  you.  It  is  the  way  of  the 
world  to  imagine  that  whatever  is  unkind  must  be  truth ;  but  that  is 
only  the  effect  of  an  unwholesome  state  of  mind.  To  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  at  least,  the  axiom  that  “  beauty  is  truth,  and  truth  beauty,” 
should  never  be  forgotten.  The  photographer  must,  therefore,  never 
let  his  art  degenerate  into  a  vehicle  for  flattery ;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  ill-naturedness  and  the  laying  bare  of  every  blemish. 
Leave  that  for  the  world  to  discover;  it  will,  fast  enough,  depend 
upon  it ! 

I  am  afraid  the  insistence  on  this  primary  rule  of  art  has  exhausted 
all  the  space  I  may  be  allowed.  I  must,  therefore,  reserve  further 
remarks  for  a  future  paper,  trusting  that  the  reader  will,  in  the 
meantime,  digest  what  I  have  so  far  set  down. 

William  Heighway, 


PHOTOGRAPHING  BY  GASLIGHT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association.] 

The  art  of  taking  pictures  by  artificial  light  is  nearly  as  old  as  pho¬ 
tography  itself.  No  sooner  had  Daguerre’s  discovery  become  known 
than  the  search  for  an  artificial  light  was  commenced,  so  that  we 
could  dispense  with  daylight  during  the  fogs  of  November  and  the 
following  dark  month.  Gaslight  was  tried,  with  parabolic  and  other 
reflectors,  but  the  exposure  was  too  long,  owing  to  our  slow-working 
chemicals.  Then  the  chemical  light  was  utilised,  but  the  sudden 
flash  and  glare  was  too  much  for  the  sitter.  The  operator  could  not 
wait  for  the  proper  expression  on  the  countenance,  nor  study  the 
light  and  shade  to  produce  a  well-balanced  portrait. 

These  objections  are,  to  a  large  extent,  done  away  with,  merely 
through  the  discovery  of  rapid  dry  plates  and  the  use  of  ordinary  gas. 
The  gas  apparatus  is  so  arranged  on  castors  that  it  may  be  wheeled 
to  any  part  of  the  studio  or  right  round  the  sitter,  and  any  view  of 
him  may  be  taken.  The  principal  reflector  is  the  old  oval  concave 
reflector,  five  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide,  balanced  on  an  iron 
stand  made  of  one  and  a-half  inch  gas  pipe,  with  sliding  rods  to 
work  similarly  to  a  head-rest,  to  elevate  or  lower  the  reflector  for 
standing  or  sitting  figures.  By  an  arrangement  the  reflector  can  be 
thrown  forward  at  the  top  or  bottom,  so  as  to  angle  the  direction  of 
the  rays  of  light. 

The  gas  burner  is  made  by  bending  four  pieces  of  half-inch  gas 
pipe  into  rings  so  that  each  may  easily  go  into  the  circle  of  the  other, 
the  outer  ring  being  about  nine  inches  diameter,  each  ring  being 
attached  to  an  inch  supply  pipe.  Into  these  rings  is  drilled  as  many 
holes  as  will  admit  about  one  hundred  burners,  and  to  each  ring  or  set 
of  rings  may  be  attached  a  stopcock,  and  the  whole  may  be  used,  or  only 
part  of  the  supply,  for  focussing.  This  burner  is  swung  upon  a  rod 
the  ends  of  which  rest  on  notched  horizontal  slits  made  in  the  sides 
of  the  reflector,  so  that  when  the  reflector  is  tilted  the  light  may  be 
brought  into  its  optical  focus.  By  this  arrangement  the  burner  keeps 
its  perpendicular  or  upright  position. 

Over  the  burner  is  placed  a  glass  funnel,  twenty  inches  high  and 
twelve  inches  diameter.  On  the  top  of  this  funnel  is  an  iron  pipe 
with  a  damper  to  regulate  the  draught,  and  partly  to  support  the 
glass  tube,  which  it  fits.  On  to  this,  again,  is  attached  a  rod  coming 
up  from  the  stand  to  steady  all,  and  on  the  roof  is  hung  an  ordinary 
shop-window  reflector  connected  to  a  chain  and  worked  with  pulleys, 
so  that  it  may  be  lowered  or  swung  to  any  side.  By  this  means  the 
shadows  are  taken  out  of  the  background,  and  the  light  modified  as 
required.  The  whole  is  fitted  with  india-rubber  tubing,  so  that  the 
apparatus  can  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  studio. 

Within  the  last  few  days  a  new  burner  of  novel  construction  has 
been  introduced  into  Glasgow,  and  may  be  seen  working  every  night 
at  the  corner  of  Argyle-street.  Mr.  Fowlis,  of  the  Gas  Company,  has 
kindly  placed  one  of  these  new  burners  at  my  disposal  tonight  for 
experiments.  The  design  of  the  burner  is  quite  unique.  The 
principal  improvement  consists  in  directing  the  current  of  air  by 
means  of  two  glass  cups  placed  one  inside  the  other.  The  air  is 
admitted  in  a  tliin  stream  between  the  glass  cups  from  the  bottom. 
Round  the  interior  of  the  jets  is  placed  a  diaphragm  of  mica  to  add  to 
the  draught  and  assist  combustion.  The  other  part  of  the  burner 
consists  of  six  ordinary  jets,  which,  by  an  ingenious  stopcock  worked 
by  a  lever,  when  the  gas  is  turned  off  keeps  a  small  jet  at  the  side, 
and  is  lighted  by  shifting  the  lever  half  round  the  light  of  the  side 
jets;  but,  as  it  would  be  a  waste  of  gas  to  keep  such  a  bright  light 
burning  all  night,  simply  turn  the  lever  a  little  more,  and  this  turns 
off  the  six  jets  and  lights  one  in  the  centre.  This  burner  gives  the 
whitest  and  best  flame  I  have  ever  yet  seen  with  the  smallest  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas,  and  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  photography.  I 
shall  place  it  in  the  reflector  tonight  and  give  it  a  trial. 
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The  use  of  gas  for  photographic  purposes  has  many  advantages 
over  any  other  artificial  light,  namely,  cheapness,  steadiness,  uni¬ 
formity  of  colour,  clearness,  and  freedom  from  fumes  and  smoke.  It 
is  always  ready,  can  be  turned  on  at  any  moment,  and  the  operator  can 
observe  the  light  and  shade  on  the  sitter  and  expression,  which 
want  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  “  firework  ”  system.  With  your 
permission  I  will  now  show  the  light.  J.  Urie. 

— - «i^ii - 

THE  MECHANICO-CHEMICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  FILM. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  this  subject  has  not  received  any  attention 
from  the  large  number  of  workers  who  have  at  length  been  attracted 
to  this  valuable  process.  Comparing  gelatine  with  its  rival,  collo¬ 
dion,  in  this  respect  in  the  present  stage  of  the  former  process  its 
inferiority  comes  glaringly  into  view.  Putting  on  one  side  its  mani- 
festly-inferior  working  qualities— such  aa  excessive  swelling  of  the 
film  and  consequent  protracted  drying,  the  difficulty  of  removing 
effectually  the  last  traces  of  the  various  reagents  applied  to  it,  its 
increased  liability  to  injury,  and  soforth — we  come  to  a  more  vital 
matter,  namely,  its  keeping  qualities,  because  any  process  in  which 
this  is  not  firmly  and  incontestably  established  is  not  deserving  our 
final  adoption. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  gelatine,  and  the  extent  of  the  action 
of  our  continually-changing  atmosphere  upon  it,  we  must  admit  that 
this  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  must  be  met 
sooner  or  later. 

The  action  of  the  atmosphere,  then,  consists  in  a  continuous 
absorption  and  evaporation  of  aqueous  vapour,  thus  placing  our 
film  in  the  equivocal  position  of  a  kind  of  barometer;  and  the  higher 
the  temperature  is  so  much  the  more  nearly  do  we  approach  the 
conditions  which  we  know  are  required  for  the  disorganisation  of  the 
gelatine,  and,  finally,  its  decomposition.  How  are  we  to  get  good 
negatives  from  our  plates  if  the  vehicle  which  carries  the  sensitive 
salt,  and  which,  perhaps,  confers  on  it  half  of  its  peculiar  properties, 
is  in  a  more  or  less  decomposed  state  ?  This  was  forced  on  my 
attention  some  considerable  time  back,  and  I  will  shortly  state  the 
remedies  which  I  have  called  to  my  aid. 

I  had  often  noticed  that  in  plates  kept  for  so  short  a  time  as  a 
week,  under  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  there  was 
a  deterioration  in  sensitiveness  and  a  want  of  sparkle  compared  with 
those  developed  shortly  after  preparation.  Small,  it  is  true ;  but 
then  this  was  under  circumstances  which  in  practice  seldom  occur, 
and  shows  us  that  from  the  beginning  this  disturbing  influence 
is  at  work.  In  changeable  weather  plates  properly  stored,  as 
regards  the  apartment,  in  tight  plate-boxes,  I  have  found  to  be 
utterly  worthless  after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  and  those  carried 
about  in  a  changing-box,  and  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  and  ad¬ 
ventures  to  which  a  tourist’s  apparatus  is  always  liable,  in  a  like  state 
after  the  same  number  of  days.  This  is  entirely  without  exaggera¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  silent  I  might  wish  to  be  on  the  shortcomings  of 
a  new  process. 

Now  as  to  the  remedies.  In  the  first  rank  amongst  these  I  place 
chrome  alum ;  and  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  utilise  this  substance 
successfully  in  gelatine  emulsion,  but  which  I  did  not  publish  until 
1878,  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  of  that  year. 
I  had  been  using  it  for  three  or  four  years  previously,  during  which 
time  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  reported  having  tried  it  unsuccessfully.  I 
maintain  that  it  can  be  advantageously  used  up  to  a  certain  point 
without  carrying  with  it  any  defects.  It  immensely  conserves  the 
working  qualities,  and  enables  the  film  to  resist  much  longer  the 
hygroscopic  effects  of  the  atmosphere.  The  emulsion  should  have 
a  liberal  addition— one  to  three  drachms  of  a  five-grain  solution  to 
the  four  ounces  of  emulsion,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  gelatine 
used,  I  have  employed  successfully.  It  must  be  added  immediately 
before  proceeding  to  coat,  and  is  stirred  well  in  with  a  glass  rod. 

To  supplement  this  another  remedy  which  I  have  used  is  gallic 
acid,  the  dried  film  being  placed  in  a  five-grain  alcoholic  solution  for 
one  minute.  Good  methylated  spirit  answers  very  well.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  this  case  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  pyrogalloi  in  the  de¬ 
veloper.  J.  M.  Carroll. 


COATING  PLATES  WITH  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  ] 

I  have  here  about  one  of  the  simplest  and,  apparently,  most  in¬ 
significant  instruments  ever  introduced  into  photography.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  a  most  useful  assistant  in  coating  plates  with  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion,  as  it  does  away  with  all  random  guesswork,  stops 


waste,  and  delivers  a  constant  and  known  quantity  of  emulsion  to 
each  plate;  it  also  saves  time,  as  it  is  very  handy. 

It  is  merely  a  small  ladle,  scoop,  or  measure,  made  by  soldering  a 
handle  to  a  brass  thimble,  after  the  fashion  of  a  soup  ladle.  The 
thimble  holds  thirty-six  grains  of  water,  equal  to  one-seventh  of  a 
cubic  inch — xJ.T^ths  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce,  or  TJ.-jgrds  of  an 
apothecaries’  or  troy  ounce,  so  that  an  ounce  of  emulsion  will  coat 
twelve  plates  X  3R  or  three  8X  X  whole  plates.  The  area  of  a 
4X  X  3J  plate  being  13'81  square  inches,  one-seventh  of  a  cubic  inch 
spread  over  this  surface  would  give  yj.^gths  of  an  inch  thick  of  a 
wet  film;  supposing  the  film  to  dry  to  one-third,  the  thickness  would 
then  be  a^tbs  of  an  inch. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  non-volatile  material  in 
the  emulsion.  Pure  water,  of  course,  would  leave  nothing  on  the 
glass.  Larger  plates  would  require  a  proportionately  larger  ladle. 
After  coating  some  plates  I  left  the  ladle  all  night  with  some  emulsion 
on  the  brass  thimble,  to  see  if  there  would  be  any  chemical  action 
between  the  two.  After  twelve  hours  a  light  green  colour  could  be 
seen  in  places,  so  that  one  hour  in  and  out  of  the  emulsion  will  have 
no  detrimental  effect;  then,  when  the  ladle  is  done  with,  a  good 
shaking  in  boiling  hot  water  will  make  all  ready  for  the  next  time  of 
using. 

Electroplating  would  make  a  good  job  of  these  ladles,  large  or 
small.  M.  Noton. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIGHT. 

By  John  Edmond  Fairlie,  L.R.C.S. 

[Delivered  before  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  with  Experiments  and 
Diagrams,  January  22,  1880.] 

Many  and  diversified  are  the  effects  produced  in  nature  by  light.  Of 
these  some  are  easily  seen  and  felt  by  the  most  unlearned,  while  others 
require  the  utmost  attention  from  scientific  observers  and  the  most 
careful  application  of  scientific  art  and  knowledge  to  he  at  all  realised.  Of 
the  former  we  may  mention  the  illuminating  and  heating  powers  of  light. 
Anyone  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  these  have 
over  the  life  of  plants  and  animals.  They  are  what  may  be  termed  “the 
common  physical  effects  of  light ;  ”  but  the  latter — which  are  for  the 
most  part  chemical,  and,  if  physical,  require,  owing  to  their  intricacy, 
philosophy  in  its  most  abstruse  form  to  explain — no  common  observer 
can  elicit  or  set  forth.  From  scientific  study  alone  can  we  explain  the 
nature  of  light  itself,  the  chemical  changes  which  it  induces  among  the 
many  substances  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  minute  operations  which 
it  carries  on  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  and  the  wonderful  power  with 
which  it  operates  on  the  eye  to  produce  vision  and  colour. 

You  will  thus  observe  that  this  is  a  very  wide  subject,  and  has  so 
many  phases  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  mere  out¬ 
line  in  one  lecture.  But  as  I  have  promised  to  make  some  researches  on 
the  practical  part  of  the  subject  bearing  upon  photography— the  result 
of  which  I  hope  to  bring  before  you  at  another  time — and  as  I  do  not  in  the 
meantime  pretend  to  be  anything  of  a  photographer,  I  will  only  attempt 
tonight  to* give  you  a  mere  outline,  as  simply  as  possible,  of  the  pew 
science  called  “the  chemistry  of  light.”  To  make  the  subject  plain,  I 
shall  have  to  touch  upon  many  points  which  are  purely  physical,  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  all  manner  of  detail  which  might  be  uninterest- 
ing. 

The  prime  source  of  light  in  our  planetary  system  is,  of  course,  the 
sun.  This  body,  which  is  supposed  to  be  white  hot,  emits  an  intense 
illumination  spreading  in  all  directions  from  its  surface  ;  but  in  what  way 
its  heat  is  kept  up  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  Certainly  it  is  an  il¬ 
lumination  of  great  power,  and  is  the  source  of  almost  all  the  light  we 
have— either  directly  with  its  own  beams,  or  indirectly  by  supplying  us 
with,  combustibles  to  produce  light  artificially.  For  gas,  candles,  oil, 
and  most  of  the  substances  used  for  producing  light  and  heat,  when 
burning,  are  but  sending  forth  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  another  form, 
which  were  stored  up  in  the  wise  economy  of  nature.  Some  lights, 
however,  are  purely  the  result  of  a  chemical  action,  seemingly  quite 
independent  of  the  sun’s  rays,  such  as  the  lime,  magnesium,  and  electric 
lights. 

Hitherto  good  photographs  have  only  been  produced  by.  direct  sun¬ 
light,  and  yet  there  are  many  artificial  lights  which  are  quite  brilliant 
enough  to  give  a  picture  ;  but  each  one  seems  to  have  its  own  particular 
objection.  When  a  stream  of  oxygen  and  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  each 
under  pressure,  are  brought  and  mixed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  end 
of  a  blowpipe,  the  mixture  burns,  on  lighting,  with  a  colourless  flame, 
possessing  intense  heat.  If  this  flame  be  made  to  play  upon  a  ball  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  lime,  on  becoming  white  hot,  gives  off  a  powerful 
incandesence.  This  light  has  been  used  in  photography  with  some 
success;  but  its  use  is  neither  free  from  danger  nor  expense.  When  the 
metal  magnesium  is  rolled  out  into  fine  ribbon  and  heated  to  a  red  heat 
it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  dazzling  light.  This  forms  a  useful  light 
for  photographic  purposes  when  properly  toned  down ;  but  its  expensive 
nature  renders  it  useless  for  common  photographs.  Attempts  have  also 
been  made  with  pyrotechnic  lights  and  even  coal  gas,  but  the  greatest  ot 
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all  artificial  light  is  the  electric.  This  light,  whether  produced  by  a 
series  of  galvanic  cells  or  by  dynamic  power,  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
is  evidently  best  suited  for  photography.  At  present,  however,  it  has 
the  objection  of  expense;  but  if  the  process  of  illumination  proposed 
by  Mr.  Edison  ever  comes  into  general  use,  the  question  of  expense 
being  removed,  this  light,  we  have  every  hope,  will  become  quite 
common  in  the  taking  of  pictures  when  sunlight  is  not  available. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  light  we  have  to  suppose  that  there  is  an 
elastic  fluid  called  “ether,”  which  pervades  all  space  and  substance.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  imagine  any  such  body  which  is  in  itself 
immaterial  and  is  yet  capable  of  conducting  motion  and  force  ;  but  we 
must  remember,  also,  that  the  nature  of  electricity  is  quite  inexplicable, 
and  can  yet  pass  both  through  solid  and  liquid  bodies.  When  the 
particles  or,  more  correctly,  the  molecules  of  a  solid  body  are  set  in 
motion  they  have  the  power  of  setting  this  ether  in  motion.  The 
movement  thus  produced,  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  molecules 
are  agitated,  appears  either  as  heat  or  light.  The  fact  that  the  ultimate 
particles  of  a  solid  body  move  round  one  another  has  to  be  assumed  to 
explain  light. 

The  modern  theory  of  light,  therefore,  rests  upon  these  two  assump¬ 
tions,  namely,  that  there  is  an  etherial  fluid  pervading  all  space  and 
substance,  and  a  continuous  movement  among  the  molecules  of  matter , 
capable  of'  being  increased  by  agitation.  If  we  observe  the  gradual 
heating  up  of  a  piece  of  iron  through  a  prism  we  shall  see  that  the  iron 
is  red  before  any  appearance  of  illumination  can  be  seen,  but  gradually,  as 
the  metal  gets  hotter,  red  rays  are  observed  ;  then,  as  it  becomes  hotter 
and  hotter,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  will  appear,  till  at  last,  when  the 
metal  is  a  dazzling  white,  a  spectrum  of  all  the  colours  is  seen.  Thus, 
from  the  dull,  red  heat,  which  radiates  only  heat,  to  the  whiteness 
which  gives  a  full  spectrum,  the  movement  of  the  molecules  of  iron 
round  one  another  is  gradually  increased,  showing  that  the  quality  and 
brightness  of  the  light  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of  this  movement.  The 
movement  of  the  molecules  sets  the  etherial  fluid  in  motion,  and  this 
motion,  affecting  the  eye  so  as  to  produce  vision,  is  called  “  light.”  We 
say  that  a  motion  is  produced  upon  the  ether,  because  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  it  travels  with  the  rapidity  of  light ;  but  the  fluid  being 
agitated  a  series  of  waves  are  set  up,  which,  when  they  reach  the  ether 
in  contact  with  the  eye,  produce  vision. 

These  etherial  waves  are  exactly  similar  to  the  waves  produced  by 
throwing  a  stone  into  water.  The  water  is  set  in  motion,  but  the 
particles  of  fluid  do  not  travel ;  they  simply  move  up  and  down,  one  set 
of  particles  communicating  the  same  motion  which  it  received  from 
those  in  contact,  and  so  on.  The  water  appears  to  radiate  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  but  is  in  reality  stationary.  So  is  it  with  light.  The  hot  body 
is  similar  to  the  stone — the  waves  passing  outwards  in  all  directions,  the 
position  of  the  ether  remaining  unchanged. 

This  wave  motion  is  also  illustrated  in  the  production  of  sound.  One 
portion  of  air  is  agitated,  which  conducts  the  same  movement  to  a  con¬ 
tiguous  portion,  thus  producing  waves  of  air  which,  when  they  affect 
the  air  in  immediate  contact  with  the  aural  structure,  so  affect  them  as 
to  produce  the  sensation  of  sound.  The  length  of  the  sound  waves 
varies  from  about  one  inch  to  about  thirty  feet,  but  the  light  waves  are 
infinitely  smaller.  These  latter  vary  from  the  one-thirty-thousandth  of 
an  inch  on  the  red  band  to  about  the  one-sixty-thousandth  on  the 
violet.  The  time  of  the  ethereal  waves  is  still  more  remarkable,  the 
wave  times  varying  from  the  one-four-hundred-and-twentieth  of  the 
billionth  of  a  second  on  the  red  to  the  one-seven-hundred-and-eightieth 
of  the  billionth  of  a  second  on  the  violet.  Thus  there  are  about  from 
thirty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  of  these  waves  in  one  inch  of  a  ray  of 
light,  and  these  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  from  four  hundred 
and  twenty  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  billions  enter  the  eye  in  one 
second  of  time.  The  result  of  this  rapidity  is  that,  although  light  is 
composed  of  different  colours,  the  eye  is  unable  to  distinguish  between 
them,  and  the  result  is  white. 

I  have  here  an  arrangement  which  will  show  that  white  light  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  different  colours.  First,  we  have  a  dark  box  not  unlike  the 
camera  obscura,  only  that  it  is  a  camera  lucida  ;  that  is,  the  light, 
a  jet  of  gas,  is  inside  instead  of  out.  The  light  is  made  to  escape  through 
a  tube  in  the  side,  and  pass  through  a  double-convex  lens,  the  focus 
of  which  falls  upon  a  bottle  with  two  sides  at  an  angle  of  60°  and  filled 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon — a  substance  which  has  great  power  in 
refracting  light.  This,  you  will  observe,  is  a  peculiar  prism,  and 
the  white  light  which  falls  upon  the  one  window  is  refracted  from  the 
other  in  its  essence,  which  you  now  see  upon  this  sheet  which  I  hold, 
namely,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet — in  fact,  the 
colours  exactly  of  the  rainbow.  You  see  on  the  wall  a  diagram  of  these 
colours.  The  red  rays — which,  you  will  remember,  have  the  longest 
waves — are  the  least  refrangible,  while  the  violet,  whose  waves  are 
shortest,  are  the  most  refrangible,  the  green  being  intermediate.  It  is 
most  remarkable  that  the  long  waves  have  most  effect  upon  the  eye 
and  the  shortest  least ;  for  you  all  know  that  the  eye  soon  gets  tired 
when  looking  fixedly  at  red,  while  it  ponders  with  ease  upon  the 
quicker  but  calmer  waves  of  the  blue. 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  from  one  transparent  medium  to  another  of 
different  densities  the  light  is  said  to  be  refracted.  If  the  ray  fall 
upon  a  denser  medium  it  is  refracted  towards  a  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  but,  if  rarer,  from  the  perpendicular.  This  is  true  so  long  as 


the  surfaces  are  regular,  but  if  irregular  the  case  is  different.  When 
the  surface  is  regular,  as  in  plate  glass,  the  ray  assumes  a  course 
parallel  to  its  original  one ;  but  when  the  surface  is  irregular,  as  in  a 
prism,  it  is  bent  into  a  different  course  altogether.  Thus,  in  the  prism, 
if  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  falls  on  one  side,  those  rays  which  have  the 
greatest  distance  to  travel  in  the  glass  will  be  refracted  most,  the  others 
least;  so  that  the  pencil  of  light  takes  a  course  at  an  angle  to  its 
original  one.  Now,  if  you  take  two  prisms  and  place  them  base  to 
base,  and  let  a  beam  of  light  fall  upon  them,  the  rays  passing  through 
the  thin  end  of  the  one  will  take  a  downward  course,  while  the  rays  at 
the  thin  end  of  the  other  an  upper.  Of  course  these  must  bisect  one 
another,  and  this  is  the  principle  of  the  len3.  A  bi-convex  lens  is 
simply  a  double  prism,  and  the  point  at  which  the  rays  bisect  is  the 
focus. 

Now,  let  me  draw  your  attention  for  a  little  to  the  construction  of  the 
eye.  This  drawing  represents  a  section  of  this  most  important  organ, 
with  a  beam  of  light  falling  straight  upon  its  surface.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  you  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  camera  obscura,  but 
very  likely  you  know  little  of  the  eye  ;  and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  the 
two  are  built  upon  the  same  principle,  and,  with  the  trifling  difference 
that  the  former  is  square  while  the  latter  is  round,  they  are  essentially 
the  same  in  many  particulars.  Iu  the  camera  obscura  you  have  a  dark 
box  with  an  aperture  to  admit  light ;  you  have  lenses  to  bring  the  light 
to  a  focus;  and  you  have  a  sensitive  plate  on  which  to  fix  the  object.  So 
with  the  eye.  We  have  here  also  a  box,  with  a  good  coating  of  dark 
pigment  on  its  sides,  we  have  an  aperture  to  admit  light,  lenses  to  bring 
it  to  a  focus,  and  an  extremely  sensitive  surface  on  which  the  picture  is 
to  be  fixed. 

The  outside  coat  of  the  eye,  called  the  “  sclerotic,”  is  a  tough  mem¬ 
brane,  the  front  part  of  which  forms  the  “white  of  the  eye.”  Beneath 
this  is  a  very  dark  coat  filled  with  pigment,  and  is  called  the  “choroid 
coat.”  Internal  to  this  still  is  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  called 
the  “retina,”  which  forms  the  sensitive  surface.  The  eye  contains 
four  lenses,  which  together  have  the  power  of  bringing  the  light  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina.  The  first  of  these  is  the  cornea,  the  horny  window 
in  front ;  next,  the  aqueous  humour  behind ;  next,  the  crystalline  lens — a 
small,  transparent,  bi-concave  lens ;  and  last  of  all  we  have  the  vitreous 
humour — a  jelly-like  substance  which  fills  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Be¬ 
tween  the  cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens  is  a  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  structure,  the  pupil.  This  is  a  small  muscular  screen  with  an 
opening  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  light.  This  pupillary  membrane  is 
composed  of  circular  and  transverse  muscular  fibres.  The  circular,  on 
contraction,  lessen  the  open  space  which  admits  the  light,  while  the 
transverse,  on  contraction,  greatly  dilate  the  orifice.  By  the  alternate 
contraction  of  these  fibres  the  amount  of  light  which  enters  the  eye  is 
regulated,  and  in  this  way  too  much  light  is  never  allowed  to  enter,  the 
sensitive  coat  being  so  delicate  that  it  might  be  injured  by  a  great 
influx  of  light. 

When  the  light  is  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  an  irritation  is 
produced,  which  is  carried  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  sensation  of  vision  being  realised.  But  the  eye  resembles 
the  camera  still  further ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  not  only  is  the  image 
set  upon  the  retina,  but  even  some  chemical  change  takes  place,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  silver  plate.  When  an  animal  is  covered  with  a  cloth, 
allowed  to  look  at  an  object,  and  then  instantly  killed  and  the  eye 
opened  in  a  yellow  light  an  image  of  the  object  is  seen  of  a  pale  purple 
colour,  which  fades  to  grey  on  being  exposed  to  white  light.  When  the 
focus  of  the  light,  passing  through  the  eye,  is  brought,  not  exactly  upon 
the  retina  but  a  little  in  front,  we  have  short  sight ;  but  when  a  little  to 
the  far  side  we  have  long  sight.  In  either  case  the  optician  has  to 
introduce  a  fifth  lens  in  the  form  of  glasses  to  correct  the  focus. 

We  remarked  before  that  white  light  was  a  mixture  of  all  the  colours  ; 
but,  as  there  is  in  the  spectrum  an  endless  variety  of  hues,  surely  these 
cannot  be  all  pure  sensations  of  colour.  This  is  a  very  disputed  point, 
but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are  only  three  sensations  of 
colour,  namely,  red,  green,  and  violet.  Thus,  orange  is  a  mixture  of 
red  and  green,  with  a  preponderance  of  red.  Yellow  is  also  a  mixture 
of  these  two,  with  a  preponderance  of  green  ;  and  blue  and  indigo  are 
mixtures  of  green  and  violet.  But  we  never,  indeed,  see  a  pure  colour, 
for  even  the  red  has  a  little  green  and  less  violet,  while  violet,  also,  as 
we  see  it,  is  tinted  with  green  and  red.  It  may  seem  curious  that 
yellow  is  a  mixture  of  red  and  green,  as  everyone  knows  that  when 
yellow  and  blue  are  mixed  a  green  is  produced.  We  have  here  to 
remember  that  pigments  and  spectral  colours  are  different,  in  that  the 
former  are  seldom  so  pure  as  to  produce  the  exact  result  which  mixing 
the  latter  would  produce.  For  if  we  remember  that  red,  green,  and 
violet  in  equal  proportions  form  white — that  is,  no  colour  is  seen — the 
production  of  green  from  yellow  and  blue  pigments  is  easily  explained; 
Blue  is  two  of  green  and  one  of  violet,  while  yellow  is  two  of  green  and 
one  of  red.  Thus,  the  one  of  red  and  the  one  of  violet  go  with  one  of 
the  green  to  form  white,  and  three  proportions  of  green  are  left  free ;  so 
the  pigment  is  now  of  a  bright  green  colour.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
green  pigment  to  exactly  represent  the  pure  sensation,  and  we  have 
generally  to  produce  it  in  this  way. 

Let  me  now  mention  a  few  of  the  purely  chemical  effects  of  light,  and 
this  will  bring  me  to  touch  upon  the  chemistry  of  the  photographic 
process.  Sunlight  has  the  power  of  forming  the  green  colouring  of 
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plants  called  “chlorophyll.”  This  substance  has  a  powerful  chemical 
action  on  the  substances  which  are  presented  to  the  plant  for  food. 
The  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  the  refuse  breath  of  all  animals  and  a 
product  of  most  forms  of  combustion,  is  continually  being  poured  into 
the  air.  This  gas  is  incapable  of  supporting  life,  and  is  said  even  to  be 
a  poison.  Now,  if  it  were  allowed  to  accumulate  it  would  thus  in  time 
pollute  the  air.  But  the  same  gas  which  is  the  refuse  of  animals  is  food 
for  plants  by  the  power  of  the  sun,  for  the  chlorophyll  can  decompose  it 
when  it  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  keeping  the  carbon  for  food  to  the  plant, 
and  letting  the  leaves  throw  out  a  stream  of  live-giving  oxygen  back  to 
the  air  in  order  to  purify  it  for  the  use  of  animals  once  more.  Plants 
also  take  up  water  both  from  the  ground  and  the  air,  as  well  as  matters 
containing  nitrogen  in  solution.  The  chlorophyll  causes  reactions 
between  these  different  substances  to  form  the  constituents  found  in 
plants.  Water  and  carbon  form  starchy  compounds,  and  water, 
carbon,  and  ammonia  form  the  very  important  nitrogenous  compounds 
found  in  the  tissues  of  plants.  The  food  which  we  use  is  thus  all  pro¬ 
vided  for  us  by  the  power  of  the  sun ;  for  we  either  eat  the  vegetable 
substances  themselves  or  the  animals  which  eat  them.  The  most 
important  of  foods  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  such  as  starch 
and  sugar,  or  they  contain  these  in  addition  to  nitrogen,  as  in  gluten 
and  many  compounds,  so  that  without  the  sunlight  to  call  into  play  the 
actions  by  which  these  are  formed  we  could  get  no  food. 

The  most  interesting  part,  however,  of  this  subject  is  the  chemical 
effects  of  light  in  the  process  of  photography.  When  the  negative 
plate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  some  change  is  produced,  which, 
however,  is  not  seen  till  after  it  is  put  into  the  developing  bath.  The  plate 
has  a  pellicle  of  some  transparent  solid,  such  as  gelatine,  mixed  either 
with  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver  in  presence  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  either  before  being  exposed  or  before  dipping  into  the  developing 
solution.  The  chemical  actions  which  go  on  are  these  : — On  exposure  the 
chloride,  iodide,  or  bromide  of  silver  is  reduced  to  the  subchloride, 
iodide,  or  bromide— -a  form  of  the  salt  much  more  sensitive  to  decompo¬ 
sition.  When,  therefore,  the  exposed  negative  is  dipped  into  nitrate  of 
silver  and  then  into  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  pyrogallic  acid, 
wherever  the  light  has  affected  the  surface  of  the  plate  the  subsalt 
formed  by  the  light  is  now  decomposed  into  silver  and  deposited  as  a 
dark  stain,  while  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  forms  more  salt  and 
nitric  acid  is  set  free ;  this  reacting  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  water, 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  goes  to  oxidise  the  ferrous  into  ferric  sulphate  ; 
while  when  there  is  no  more  nitrate  to  react  with  the  chlorine,  bromine, 
or  iodine,  these  respectively  go  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  form 
hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydroiodic  acids.  When  the  plate  is  then 
washed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  all  the  salt  of  silver  on  which  the  shadow 
fell,  having  remained  the  same  during  all  this  process  of  developing,  is  now 
washed  away,  owing  to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  forming  a  double  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  and  silver,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  the 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  soda,  which  are  also  very  soluble  in  water. 

In  using  the  plates  dry  the  only  difference  is  that  no  nitrate  of  silver 
is  left  adhering  to  the  plate,  as  it  is  well  washed,  dried,  and  then  coated 
with  a  thin  coating  of  tannin,  or  some  such  substance,  to  prevent 
scratching  and  to  preserve  the  film  containing  the  silver.  It-  is  rendered 
more  firm  by  the  tannin  and  gelatine  forming  a  firmer  substance  than 
the  gelatine  itself.  Plates  used  dry  in  this  way  require  to  be  dipped 
in  nitrate  of  silver  before  putting  them  into  the  bath,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  reaction  already  described.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  the 
most  sensible  to  light,  but  the  most  sluggish  in  the  reactions  of 
the  bath,  while  the  iodide  is  least  sensitive  to  the  light  but  most 
active  to  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the  process  of  developing. 
The  bromide  stands  intermediate.  This  is  the  reason  why  you 
mostly  now  make  the  negative  films  with  bromide  or  iodide,  so  that 
the  shadows  may  not  be  too  harsh,  while  for  the  sensitive  paper  for 
printing  the  positive  it  is  mostly  the  chloride  that  is  used.  The  chlorine 
in  the  chloride  of  gold  used  in  toning  plays  a  similar  part  to  the  same 
element  with  the  silver,  the  chlorine  becoming  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  gold  precipitated  as  a  fine,  purple,  metallic  film. 

This  diagram  of  the  spectrum  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  effects 
of  the  different  colours  upon  the  silver  compounds.  You  see  a  line 
drawn  from  beyond  the  red  to  the  yellow  ;  the  rays  within  this  space 
consist  mostly  of  heat,  some  of  which  are,  of  course,  invisible.  Then 
there  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  beginning  of  the  red  to  the  end  of 
the  violet,  and  these  are  called  “light  rays.”  Then,  again,  we  have  a 
line  drawn  from  the  green  to  a  point  considerably  beyond  the  violet,  and 
the  rays  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum  are  called  “chemical  rays.”  Now 
the  red  and  yellow  rays  of  light  act  most  upon  the  chloride  of  silver  and 
this  is  how  it  does  not  do  for  negatives.  These  colours  act  less  upon 
the  bromide  and  still  less  upon  the  iodide  of  silver.  The  green, 
with  the  blue  and  violet,  act  upon  the  bromide,  while  only  the  latter 
affect  the  iodide.  Thus  in  sunlight  the  best  pictures  are  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  on  the  negative,  while  in 
the  use  of  artificial  light,  which  always  contains  too  much  red  and 
yellow,  it  is  evident  that  the  iodide  alone  ought  to  be  most  successful. 

This  brings  me  to  speak,  in  conclusion,  of  the  tinting  of  plates.  You 
will  observe  that  when  we  precipitate  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide 
of  silver  side  by  side  the  first  is  pure  white,  the  second  is  yellowish- 
white,  while  the  third  is  of  a  pale  yellow.  Now,  when  light  passes 
through  a  coloured  body  the  light  is  found  to  have  lost  yellow  ;  this  is 


the  reason  of  the  black  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  The  vapours 
of  the  particular  metals  absorb  the  same  colour  which  they  give  off 
when  burned.  This  is  a  similar  fact  in  regard  to  red  and  yellow  acting 
less  upon  the  iodide,  simply  because  it  reflects  these  colours  from  its 
own  surface,  and,  therefore,  hinders  them  from  decomposing  the  silver. 
By  tinting  the  negative  still  higher  some  photographers  have  succeeded 
in  making  many  colours  which  come  out  white  turn  up  the  usual  bronze 
shade,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  in  a  similar  manner  the  natural  colours 
may  be  taken  in  their  own  hues  if  only  they  could  be  fixed,  which 
has  as  yet  not  been  accomplished  to  any  great  degree. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Northern  photographers  who  aim  also  at  being  artists  have  at  present 
their  annual  opportunity  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  artist  proper,  and 
drinking  in  such  inspirations  as  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  affords  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  deterring  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  speech  by  the  President,  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  as  chairman,  at 
the  opening  dinner,  I  hope  they  will  take  full  advantage  of  it.  Sir 
Daniel  complains  somewhat  mournfully  that  the  artist  of  the  present  is 
too  realistic  in  his  tendencies  ;  that  he  gives  so  much  attention  to  the 
real  that  the  thing  painted  must  always  be  before  him,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  painting  is  too  strictly  done  ;  and,  as  a  means  of  advancing 
the  poetry  of  art,  he  advises  artists  generally  to  paint  what  they  think 
will  be  beautiful  pictures,  even  although  the  reality  may  thereby  be 
more  feebly  represented.  His  words  as  reported  are  : — “  If  artists  were 
to  seek  to  realise  their  impressions  of  what  would  be  beautiful  as  a 
picture,  even  were  the  reality  more  feebly  represented,  it  would  do  more 
to  advance  the  poetry  of  art  than  their  present  methods.”  The 
President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  is  too  good  an  authority  for 
there  being  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  on  this  subject  ; 
but  it  is  not  therefore  the  more  consoling  to  the  poor  photographer, 
who,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  make  his  picture  of  what  he 
sees  rather  than  of  what  he  would  like  to  see.  But  a  photographer 
who  is  also  an  artist  can  do  much  to  bend  circumstances  to  bis  will,  and 
a  few  hours  spent  in  the  study  of  what  the  master  minds  in  art  con¬ 
sider  beautiful  pictures  will  be  most  helpful  to  him  in  his  labours.  Nor 
need  he  have  any  delicacy  in  appropriating  such  hints  as  may  seem  to 
be  of  value,  as  he  will  find  not  a  few  pictures  in  the  galleries  which  bear 
unmistakable  evidence  of  phototographic  aid. 

In  a  previous  batch  of  “notes”  I  referred  to  a  fairly  successful 
attempt  at  photographing  the  transformation  scene  of  one  of  our  panto¬ 
mimes.  During  the  past  ten  days  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle  have  repeated 
the  attempt,  and  with  a  much  better  result.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  W.  A,  McNeill,  the  acting  manager  of  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  every 
facility  for  the  trial  was  given  ;  but  there  was  no  extra  illumination,  and 
an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds  was  quite  sufficient  to  bring  out  fully 
every  detail  of  the  set.  Of  course  the  charm  of  colour,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  such  scenes,  is  sadly  missed ;  but  the  photograph 
conveys  a  much  better  idea  of  the  whole  than  could  be  shown  by  any 
ordinary  drawing  ;  and  the  grouping  and  pose  of  the  fourteen  figures 
perhaps  I  should  say  “fairies” — is  admirably  shown,  each  being  a 
perfectly  recognisable  portrait. 

Gelatine  plates  not  only  enable  photographers  to  do  successfully  what 
previous  to  their  advent  would  have  been  impossible,  but  by  their  aid 
they  may  do  with  certainty  and  comfort  much  that  previously  frequently 
failed,  and  that  always  was  a  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit.  During 
the  recent  ice  season  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle,  with  no  more  impedimenta 
than  a  camera  and  a  slide  with  a  couple  of  plates,  secured  pictures  of  a 
couple  of  rinks  in  the  active  enjoyment  of  curling — not  by  any  set 
arrangement,  which,  however  well  done,  always  looks  too  much  like 
“standing  for  a  picture;”  but  each  member  of  the  group  is  seen  to  be 
energetically  discharging  the  duties  of  his  vocation,  from  the  ‘  ‘  skip 
with  his  broom  to  the  knowing  one  with  ever-ready  advice  to  each 
player. 

I  suppose  the  lantern  season  is  not  yet  so  near  the  close  as  to  make  a 
few  words  about  an  improved  screen  unacceptable.  There  are  few  lantern 
exhibitors,  either  amateur  or  professional,  who  have  not  again  and  again 
been  annoyed  with  their  screen  arrangement.  Mounted  on  the  usual 
lath  and  roller — which,  if  a  good  paper-covered  screen,  is  a  sine  qud  non 
— there  is  frequently  much,  difficulty  in  getting  it  suspended.  The  most 
suitable  place  in  a  room  is  often  out  of  the  question  in  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  furniture,  wall  brackets,  &c.,  and  where  there  are  no 
picture  rods  the  required  nails  are  often  vetoed.  Those  who  get  over 
these  difficulties  by  carrying  a  suitable  framework  find  it  heavy,  bulky, 
and  intolerably  inconvenient.  My  friend,  Mr.  James  Dickson,  whose 
improved  lantern  arrangement  I  described  some  time  since,  after  going 
through  the  usual  ordeal  of  screen  discomforts,  has  applied  his  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity  to  the  problem  ;  and  the  result  I  saw  recently  in  the 
shape  of  a  screen  and  framework  which  possess  the  following  good 
qualities — or,  rather  the  framework  does,  as  the  screen  or  screens,  of  which 

I  he  has  several  of  various  sizes,  are  on  the  usual  laths  and  rollers.  For 
travelling  purposes  it  goes  into  an  American  cloth  case  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  can  easily  be  carried  in  one  hand  ;  on  withdrawal  from  the 
cover  it  is  found  to  be  in  two  pieces,  each  being  one  of  the  uprights,  with 
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its  fittings  and  appliances  fastened  with  binges  and  fixed  bolts.  It  can 
be  erected  in  less  time  than  is  usually  required  to  bring  a  pair  of  steps 
from  a  lumber  room,  and  almost  “in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye”  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  size  from  four  feet  to  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  from  nine 
feet  to  seventeen  feet  in  height.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  screen  can  be  inclined  at  such  an  angle  as  may  be  found  necessary 
to  overcome  the  distortion  resulting  from  the  tilting  of  the  lantern  ; 
and  the  whole  is  so  rigid  that  with  one  hand  it  may  be  pushed  across 
a  carpet  to  any  desired  position  in  a  room. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  without  a  diagram  I  can  convey  a  clear  idea  of 
the  method  of  construction  by  which  those  desirable  qualities  are  ob¬ 
tained,  but  it  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — The  two  uprights  and  their  fit¬ 
tings  are  identical,  and  the  description  of  one  will  do  for  both.  It  is  nine 
feet  long,  and  at  three  feet  from  the  bottom  there  are  two  laths,  each  a 
little  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  fastened  by  a  screw  so  that  they 
admit  of  being  spread  out,  one  on  either  side,  before  and  behind.  These 
act  as  feet  or  supports  to  keep  the  upright  in  position,  and  are  prevented 
from  going  beyond  the  required  stretch  by  a  cord  of  sufficient  length. 
About  a  foot  from  the  bottom  is  hinged  a  bar  some  eight  feet  long,  and 
which,  when  packed  up,  lies  parallel  with  it,  but  when  in  use  is  folded 
down  to  a  right  angle.  On  the  upright  there  is  a  stout  lath  with  a  slot 
through  almost  its  entire  length,  so  arranged  that  it  slides  up  to  a  height 
of  seventeen  feet,  and  is  kept  in  position  by  a  clamping  screw,  having 
also  a  pulley  at  its  upper  end.  The  only  other  thing  is  a  thin  lath,  four 
feet  long,  screwed  to  the  upright  about  four  feet  from  the  bottom.  This 
has  a  hole  at  its  lower  end,  by  which,  when  in  use,  it  is  bolted  to  the 
horizontal  bar,  and  acts  as  a  brace  or  stay.  In  the  absence  of  a  diagram 
an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  upright  and  its  fittings,  when  ready  to 
be  used  as  a  support  for  the  screen,  may  be  conveyed  by  comparing  it  to 
the  gibbet  generally  used  in  a  “Punch  and  Judy”  show,  turned  upside 
down,  if  we  suppose  the  horizontal  bar  to  spring  from  a  little  below  the 
end  of  the  upright  one.  It  will  be  evident,  if  I  have  thus  far  made  my¬ 
self  understood,  that  all  that  remains  to  convert  the  uprights,  with  their 
fixtures  so  arranged,  into  a  screen  holder  is  to  bring  the  two  horizontal 
bars  together,  and  slip  them  past  each  other  until  the  uprights  approach 
near  enough  to  make  a  frame  of  the  desired  width,  and  bind  them  by  a 
string  or  clamp.  The  sliding  laths  are  then  pushed  up  and  fixed  at  the 
required  height ;  and,  lastly,  the  lath  of  the  screen  is  attached  to  the 
cords  that  go  over  the  pullies  and  drawn  up  to  the  top. 

The  arrangement  for  inclining  the  screen  is  as  follows  : — Hinged  to 
the  ends  of  the  roller  are  two  pieces  of  wood,  which,  when  not  in  use, 
lie  in  grooves  cut  into  it  for  their  reception.  These  are  fastened  to  the 
uprights  by  cords,  and  pushed  back,  carrying  with  them  the  lower  side 
of  the  screen  to  the  desired  distance,  and  perfect  tautness  is  secured  by 
cords  passing  from  the  ends  of  the  roller  and  made  fast  to  the  horizontal 
bars. 

All  this  may  seem  complicated  in  description,  but  in  practice  it  is  not 
by  any  means  so,  as  the  whole  arrangement  may  be  unpacked  and 
erected,  or  vice  versa,  in  five  minutes,  and  in  use  it  certainly  is  the  most 
convenient  screen  I  have  ever  seen.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


AN  UNRECOGNISED  BICHROMATE  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

The  editorial  article  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Photographic  Times,  on 
A  Novel  Method  of  Utilising  Photography,  suggests  to  me  a  particular 
action  which  takes  place  when  bichromate  of  potash  and  a  salt  of  iron 
are  brought  into  contact  under  special  circumstances,  the  result  being 
a  photograph  in  writing-ink.  The  ingenious  process  described  by  you, 
and  the  one  I  am  now  about  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  readers, 
resemble  each  other  in  this  respect  only — that  the  finished  results  in 
both  cases  are  composed  of  writing-ink;  but,  save  in  that  expression, 
no  other  points  of  similarity  exist.  Your  image  consists  of  an  aniline 
ink;  in  mine  the  material  forming  the  picture  is  composed  of  common 
writing-ink,  or,  to  speak  by  the  text-books,  “  gallate  of  iron.”  Your 
image  consists  of  lines;  mine  of  pure  tints,  gradations,  or  demi-tints. 
Yours  is  the  result  of  a  mechanical,  mine  of  a  chemical,  process. 

In  what  is  to  follow  there  will  be  much  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Photographic  Times,  although  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  also 
reactions  not  surmised  by  any  of  them. 

When  a  sheet  of  paper  has  been  rendered  sensitive  by  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  is  then  exposed  to  light  under  a 
negative,  it  is  well  known  that  a  change  takes  place  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  bichromate,  the  light  causing  it  to  be  reduced  to  a 
lower  oxide  of  chromium,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  On  this  is  based 
the  simplest  of  all  photographic  printing  processes,  not  unfrequently 
made  use  of  by  ladies  in  sending  patterns  of  lace  or  outlines  of  leaves 
to  their  friends.  Bichromatised  paper  keeps  good  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  all  the  fixing  required  consists  in  a  brief  rinsing  in  water. 

Now  for  a  further  step.  Calico  printers  know  that  bichromate  thus 
altered  by  exposure  to  light  forms  a  mordant,  by  which  several  dyes, 
into  which  such  paper  may  be  immersed,  adhere  to  the  paper  or  other 
fabric  thus  treated. 

Among  the  dyes  thus  influenced  by  the  oxide  of  chromium  is  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron,  into  a  solution  of  which  salt  the  paper  is  plunged  for 
a  brief  period,  and  then  taken  out  and  washed.  This  washing  removes 
all  the  iron  from  the  unimpressed  portions  of  the  paper,  allowing  it  to 


remain  attached  to  the  image  which  formed  the  mordant.  By  a  linal 
immersion  in  a  bath  of  gallic  acid,  by  which  the  feeble  brown  tones  of 
the  picture  are  converted  into  a  bluish-black  colour,  gallate  of  iron,  the 
colouring  matter  of  common  black  writing-ink,  is  produced. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  various  solutions  :  that  of  the 
bichromate  may  advantageously  be  a  saturated  solution,  the  iron  salt 
being  of  about  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce. 

A  solution  of  gallic  acid  is  always  best  made  by  adding  about  five  or 
six  grains  of  the  acid  to  each  ounce  of  warm  water.  This  will  be  all 
dissolved,  but  as  the  water  becomes  cold  the  superfluous  acid  will  bo 
precipitated  and  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  leaving  the  liquid 
as  a  saturated  solution,  which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  contain 
rather  over  three  grains  per  ounce. 

The  process  thus  described  yields  pictures  in  the  material  of  pure 
writing-ink,  and  it  is  far  more  simple  in  respect  of  the  operations 
required  than  would  be  imagined  from  reading  this  long  descriptiou. 

To  recapitulate  :  immerse  paper  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  dry,  and  expose  under  a  negative.  Wash,  and  immerse  in  a 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  ;  once  more  wash,  and  then  treat  with 
a  solution  of  gallic  acid. 

Those  of  my  brother  readers  who  try  this  process  will  certainly  meet 
with  success.  The  tones  of  the  prints  vary  from  a  purple  to  a  bluish- 
black.  Samuel  Casey,  M.D. 

— Photo.  Times. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

We  have  had  a  month  of  fiascos  since  last  I  wrote,  not  the  least  absurd  of 
them  being  the  attempt  to  discover  the  Harpurhey  murderer  by  the  aid  of 
photography  and  the  poor  dead  woman’s  eye.  If  it  be  really  the  truth  that 
the  eye  was  extracted  from  the  corpse,  and  a  photograph  taken  from  it 
with  the  intent  to  discover  some  picture  of  the  last  moment  of  her  life, 
words  could  with  difficulty  be  too  strong  to  condemn  such  an  act  of  dese¬ 
cration,  amounting  at  the  same  time  almost  to  charlatanry.  To  justify 
such  an  act  a  man  should  have  scientific  knowledge  bearing  on  the  subject. 
But  what  do  we  know  about  it  ?  Simply  that  with  the  most  elaborate 
precautions  to  ensure  perfect  stillness  of  the  object  in  front  of  a  brilliant 
light,  followed  by  immediate  excision  of  the  eye,  a  German  philosopher 
was  able  to  discern  a  picture  of  a  set  of  window  sashes  ;  but  he  told  us 
that  light  destroyed  the  image,  and  everyone  knows  what  a  considerable 
quantity  of  light  will  come  through  the  closed  eyelids.  Hence,  granted 
that  an  image  of  some  ghostly  kind  did  exist  at  death,  it  must  have 
been  destroyed  long  before  the  first  person  entered  the  house. 

Again,  too,  photographers  who  know  well  the  effect  of  a  slight  fog  in 
disturbing  photographic  arrangements  have  been  set  to  photograph 
objects  at  the  bottom  of  a  quickly-flowing,  muddy  stream  of  tidal 
water,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  presentable  results  !  Could 
not  the  Society  of  Arts  manage  to  give  a  coixrse  of  lectures  upon  photo  • 
graphing  through  a  bowl  of  pea-soup  ?  When  the  proper  mode 
of  achieving  such  a  result  had  been  thoroughly  elaborated  we  might 
have  some  hopes  of  success  at  the  bottom  of  the  flowing  sludge. 

Still  more  :  I  read  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  that  “a  humble 
little  scientific  workman,  living  in  a  Parisian  cellar,  has  called  out 
‘  Eureka  !  ’  and  coloured  photographs  brightened  by  nature  and  without 
artificial  means  are  to  be  the  fancy  next  season.  w  The  new  invention 
of  photochrome  will  cause  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  portrait  taking,” 
&c. ,  &c.  The  public  must  be  fed  with  news  of  some  sort,  but  one  would 
think  they  were  almost  above  this  sort  of  thing ;  though,  when  we 
remember  that  not  many  years  since  a  public  company  was  almost 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  silver  by  a  chemical  process,  and 
the  whole  daily  literature  of  the  country  was  full  of  the  plan,  one 
need  be  surprised  at  nothing  in  the  shape  of  “gulls  ”  or  “swallows.” 

It  is,  per  contra,  to  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  of  one’s  fellow- 
workers  who  possess  skill  of  an  exalted  kind.  I  read  a  short  time  ago 
that  a  gentleman  woi'ked  Swan’s  plates  with  twenty  minims  of  am¬ 
monia  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  of  developing 
solution  without  producing  fog.  Now  this  is  a  truly  singular  exhibition 
of  skill,  and  Mr.  Croughton  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high  state 
of  perfection  to  which  he  has  brought  the  developing  of  a  gelatine 
plate. 

Among  the  host  of  recommendations,  practical  and  unpractical,  that 
have  been  brought  before  photographers  in  connection  with  gelatine 
plates  of  late,  none  surprised  me  more  than  that  credited  to  Dr.  Vogel, 
of  using  absolute  alcohol  with  which  to  dry  the  negatives.  He  is  said  to 
drop  them  one  by  one  into  a  bath  containing  absolute  alcohol,  and  then 
stand  them  in  a  rack  to  dry.  Nov/,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  using  strong  methylated  spirit  or  strong  alcohol,  when  duty 
free,  but  that  the  expense  of  absolute  alcohol  should  be  borne  suggests 
the  possession  of  a  purse  of  abnormal  length,  or  a  want  of  appreciation 
of  economic  facts  that  would  augur  ill  for  a  professional  photographer, 
at  anyrate,  to  be  characterised  by.  It  might  further  be  suggested  that 
flowing  the  plate  with  spirit  in  the  proper  mode  would  enable  the 
same  quantity  of  spirit  to  go  much  further. 

From  the  continent,  also,  comes  a  fearful  account  of  commercial  turpi¬ 
tude.  In  Berlin,  not  content  with  adulterating  nitrate  of  silver  with 
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aluminic  earth  (whatever  that  may  be),  they  have  positively  gone  to  the 
length  of  still  further  sophisticating  this  salt,  whose  metallic  basis  has 
always  been  associated  with  chastity  and  purify,  with  chalk — base  earth. 
The  evident  opacity  that  would  be  produced  seemed  to  be  of  no  import 
to  the  fabricators,  as  we  might  term  them.  We  may  next  expect  to 
hear  that  they  mix  iron  filings  with  the  crystals  to  give  fictitious  weight. 

What  a  tremendous  pother  is  being  made  about  dark-room  lighting  ! 
Surely  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  to  test  the  glass  by  putting  a 
negative  and  a  dry  plate  under,  clapping  it  into  the  printing  gallery 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  seeing  if  an  image  can  be  developed. 
Instead  of  this  simple,  practical  proceeding  all  sorts  of  theories  are 
broached  and  contradictory  assertions  made  as  to  be  actually  ludicrous. 
There  has  been  as  great  a  value  of  paper  and  printers’  ink  wasted  in 
fruitless  and  dateless  assertions  as  would  suffice  to  test  in  this  manner 
every  sample  of  glass  in  the  kingdom.  The  truth  is,  even  in  wet- 
plate  work,  not  one  photographer  in  fifty  knows  whether  his  dark¬ 
room  window  would  stand  such  a  test. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  Editors’  “rounding”  on  their  esteemed, 
and  justly-esteemed,  Paris  correspondent,  Professor  Stebbing,  who  last 
week  committed  the  faux  pas  of  not  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  to  which  he  so  ably  contributes.  He  gives  a  “new 
idea  by  a  gentleman  who  has  rendered  great  service  to  photography.” 
To  develope  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  “take  the  quantity  required  to 
cover  it  of  ordinary  iron  developer  ;  at  the  moment  of  employing  it  add 
a  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  to  the  iron  solution,  and  flood  the 
plate.  *  '  *  *  The  quantity  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  is  not  given  ; 
but  it  requires  only  a  few  experiments  on  the  part  of  the  operator  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  suitable  quantity.”  If  Professor  Stebbing  will 
refer  to  the  file  of  his  Journal  for  a  few  weeks  past  he  will  there  in  an 
editorial  article  see  practically  the  same  process  v/ith  full  details  given. 

Free  Lance. 

Uletfinp  of  Socufits. 
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Date  of  Meeting’. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  26 ... . 
„  26.... 

Free  Library,  William  Brown- st. 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  January 
28th,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  W.  S.  Bird,  Esq. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The 
balance  sheet  having  been  read  and  adopted,  the  Secretary  read  his 
report  as  follows  : — 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

Gentlemen, — In  submitting  my  report  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  balance  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  credit  of  the  Association  has  been  increased  from  £57  16s.  3d.  to 
£74  9s.,  showing  an  increase  of  £16  12s.  9d. 

The  donations  and  subscriptions  from  honorary  members,  however,  do  not 
reach  last  year’s  amount,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  the  assistants  have 
not  at  present  testified  their  willingness  to  help  themselves  or  their  more  un¬ 
fortunate  brethren  by  joining  the  Association.  Should  they  adopt  that  course 
I  am  convinced  there  would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  laxity  of  support  from 
employers  and  others  interested  in  the  profession. 

The  subscriptions  from  ordinary  members  for  the  year  were  £15  9s.  6d,,  and 
the  working  expenses  £20  11s.  9d.  Although  the  former  is  not  equal  to  the 
latter,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  since  the  founding  of  the  Association  that 
members’  subscriptions  have  made  towards  meeting  expenses.  This  being  an 
important  point,  and  one  to  be  sincerely  desired,  it  must  be  viewed  with  some 
degree  of  satisfaction;  and -with  the  fact  that  the  funds  now  average  £2  10s. 
for  every  member  entitled  to  assistance,  proves  the  Association  to  be  in  a  very 
healthy  state,  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  being  that  the  funds  and  members 
are  not  of  greater  magnitude. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

At  the  last  annual  general  meeting  the  Board  of  Management  in  their  re¬ 
port  stated  that,  looking  at  the  affairs  of  the  Association  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  they  had  never  been  in  a  more  generally  healthy  state.  This 
was  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  economy  of  working,  and  an.  increase  in 
the  ordinary  members— probably  due  to  the  rule  excluding  non-members 
from  assistance  from  the  funds.  Having  followed  those  sound  principles  the 
Board  of  Management  submit,  with  some  confidence,  their  report  of  the  year’s 
work  during  1879. 

The  Secretary  has  told  you  in  his  report  that  the  fund  has  increased  from 
£57  16s.  3d.  to  £74  9s.,  while  the  working  expenses  have  been  still  further  re¬ 
duced  from  £22  15s.  Id.  to  £20  11s.  9d,,  below  which  latter  amount  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  reduce  them.  To  those  members  who  have  not  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  former  meetings  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  steadily  the  diminution 
of  working  expenses  has  been  carried  out,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  subscriptions  from  benefiting  members  have  not  increased  in  similar  pro¬ 
portion. 

In  the  balance  sheet  for  1874-5  we  find  the  working  expenses  were  £32,  and 
ordinary  members’  subscriptions  £20  7s.,  showing  the  working  expenses  to  be 
£11  13s.  in  excess  of  receipts  from  ordinary  members.  For  1876  :  -working  ex¬ 
penses,  £37  lie.  6d. ;  ordinary  subscriptions,  £14  9s,  Gd.— the  excess  being 


£23  2s.  For  1877:  working  expenses,  £26  9s.  2d.;  ordinary  members’  sub¬ 
scriptions,  £15  14s.  lOd. — excess,  £10  14s.  4d.  For  1878:  working  expenses, 
£22  15s.  Id.;  ordinary  members’ subscriptions,  £16  3s.  6d.— excess,  £6  11s.  7d. 
For  1879:  working  expenses,  £20  11s.  9d. ;  ordinary  members’  subscriptions, 
£15  9s.  6d. — the  excess  being  £5  2s.  3d.  only.  So  that  it  is  sincerely  to  he 
hoped  that  for  the  year  1880  the  receipts  from  the  ordinary  members’  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  found  at  least  equivalent  to  the  working  expenses. 

The  Board  of  Management  tender  their  best  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  so  liberally  assisted  them  hitherto,  and  trust  the  funds  will  be  so  increased 
by  donations  and  subscriptions  from  our  wealthy  and  benevolent  brethren 
(many  of  whom  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  the' Association  would  he  self- 
supporting)  that  we  shall  not  only  be  in  a  position  to  grant  pensions  to  the 
aged  and  infirm  (see  Rule  2,  “  Objects  of  the  Association  ”),  but  that  we  shall 
have  a  fund  that  any  profession  might  be  proud  of. 

The  Board  of  Management  desire  to  express  their  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  for 
their  kindness  in  giving  the  use  of  their  Exhibition  for  one  evening  in  aid  of 
the  funds.  The  Exhibition  was  visited  by  about  200  persons,  some  of  whom 
became  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 
The  members  are  also  asked  to  join  the  Board  in  thanking  those  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  photographic  press  for  their  courtesy  and  consideration  in 
giving  desirable  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  for  their 
favourable  comments  on  its  objects  and  management. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  Board  of  Management  would  consider  their 
duties  incomplete  were  they  to  omit  to  urge  on  every  reader  of  this  report  the 
desirability  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  aims  of  the  (Association, 
and  invite  them  to  read  the  opinions  of  the  photographic  press  during  the  last 
year,  among  which  the  following  extracts  have  appeared : — 

The  British  Journal  or  Photography.— “Let  us  call  the  attention  of  photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  suggestion  made  in  one  of  the  letters  read  at  the  meeting— that  each 
photographer  should  send  the  value  of  one  dozen  of  his  own  carte  pictures.  This 
would  be  to  him  an  inappreciable  loss,  while  to  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Asso¬ 
ciation  it  would  mean  prosperity  and  a  widely-extended  sphere  of  usefulness.” 

Photographic  Neivs.— “The  committee  at  the  present  moment,  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird 
as  its  Chairman,  is  soundly  constituted,  and  the  Association,  having  now  been  some 
years  in  existence,  may  be  credited  with  having  done  its  work  honestly  and  well ;  and, 
as  the  terms  of  subscription  are  within  the  compass  of  even  the  most  modest  income, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  he  more  energetically  supported.  If  such 
be  the  case,  we  feel  sure  that  well-to-do  amateurs  and  others  would  not  be  backward 
in  giving  donations  and  subscriptions,  and  otherwise  aiding  a  deserving  Association.” 

Axitotype  Notes. — “It  aims  to  organise  the  charitable  sympathies  of  photographers 
as  a  class,  in  favour  of  such  of  its  members  as  may  get  wounded  in  the  battle  of  life. 
There  are  always  some  who  limp  a  little  on  the  march,  and  illness,  or  trouble,  or  dis¬ 
order  may  come  to  fell  strong  ones  in  the  ranks.  It  is  a  pity  the  Benevolent  is  so  feebly 
supported  by  the  profession.  However,  here  is  a  nucleus  economically  worked  and 
already  of  some  service  in  the  relief  of  distress,  and  in  apportioning  the  supply  of 
labour  t@  the  demand.  May  it  grow  and  prosper  !  ” 

After  some  promiscuous  conversation  upon  the  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Association,  both  reports  were  formally  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers.  The  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statham,  A. M.,  and  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Esq.,  were  re-elected  as 
Vice-Presidents  ;  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Esq.,  as  Treasurer  ;  and  George 
Taylor,  Esq.,  and  L.  Sisman,  Esq.,  as  Auditors.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
these  gentlemen  for  their  past  services  was  carried  unanimously.  Upon 
the  proposition  to  re-elect  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Bird  said  that,  in  the  face  of  the  report  which  had  been  adopted, 
he  felt  himself  in  a  somewhat  difficult  position,  and  should  be  unwilling 
to  continue  in  office.  It  was  disheartening  to  find,  after  the  lapse  of 
six  years,  that  the  Association  had  made  so  little  real  progress,  and  (he 
questioned  whether  a  continuance  of  the  movement  was  not  a  mere 
waste  of  philanthropic  effort.  There  could  be  no  fault  found  with  the 
constitution  or  the  aims  of  the  Association,  nor,  he  thought,  with  its 
management.  They  had  trustees  and  office-bearers  whose  names  alone 
were  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Association,  and 
every  reasonable  effort  had  been  made  to  obtain  publicity  for  their  pro¬ 
ceedings.  These  efforts  had  not  been  in  vain,  for  the  Association  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  photographic  press,  in 
holding  annual  soirees  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  and  had,  he  believed,  made  its  existence  known 
throughout  the  profession.  Nevertheless  the  report  revealed  that, 
with  the  most  economical  management  possible,  the  cost  of  such 
management  had  in  every  year  of  its  existence  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  subscriptions  of  ordinary  members.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the 
subscription  list  of  honorary  members  rather  represented  commercial 
houses  thriving  by  photographic  custom  than  any  rally  of  successful 
photographers  themselves  to  the  scheme  of  the  Association.  For  these 
reasons  he  regretted  that  the  report  had  been  adopted  without  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  meeting  had  not  felt  it  rather  desirable  to  face  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  difficulties  of  the  position  and  consider  if  any  means  were 
possible  to  give  more  life  to  the  Association  by  a  large  increase  of 
membei’S.  He  feared  the  outside  public  might  think  it  almost  absurd 
to  continue  the  flattering  tale  of  hope  at  the  end  of  each  year’s  report, 
when  there  was,  in  reality,  but  small  sign  of  progress.  Was  not  this 
question  of  benevolent  trade  co-operation  very  much  one  of  supply  and 
demand  ?  The  Committee  furnished  the  supply  in  the  shape  of  an 
organisation  for  benevolent  purposes  ;  hut,  speaking  generally,  it  was 
clear  the  great  body  of  masters  and  men  had  not  rallied  to  the  standard 
To  continue  in  such  a  course  he  should  feel  himself  the  mere  figure-head 
of  a  machine  grinding  the  air,  and  be  troubled  with  the  thought  that 
photographic  benevolence  might  exercise  itself  in  private  channels  more 
efficiently  than  by  contributions  to  the  Association.  If  the  members 
were  content  to  go  on  without  making  some  special  effort  to  improve 
matters  he  should  certainly  prefer  to  retire  from  the  chair. 
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Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  he  had  from  its  inauguration  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Association,  feeling  that  its  benevolent  and  friendly 
objects  were  certain  to  recommend  themselves  to  so  important  a  profes¬ 
sion;  and,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  did  not  share  the 
discouragement  of  the  Chairman,  but  he  believed  that  opinion  was 
becoming  more  favourable  to  the  infant  Association,  and  that  it  would 
yet  do  its  work.  He,  for  one,  should  prefer  to  persevere. 

In  this  resolution  he  was  decidedly  supported  by  the  meeting. 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  would  seriously  consider  the  desirability  of  continuing  their  efforts 
and  the  possibilities  of  success,  and  upon  such  conditions  Mr.  Bird  con¬ 
sented  to  fill  the  chair  for  another  year. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Thorne  proposed  that  Mr.  Ashman  be  re-elected  deputy- 
chairman.  Mr.  Fage  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  on  the  Board : — Messrs.  H.  J. 
Burton,  T.  Bolas,  J.  D.  Fage,  J.  A.  B.  Hall,  E.  D.  Lavender,  J. 
O’Connor,  H.  Rheinlander,  H.  J.  Thorne,  A.  Strivens,  and  B.  E. 
Wilkinson. 

Mr.  Bird  proposed  that  Mr.  Harland  be  re-elected  Secretary.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ashman,  and  carried. 

Mr.  J.  O’Connor  proposed  that  Mr.  Rice,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Lavender 
proposed  that  Mr.  White,  be  elected  ordinary  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  motions  having  been  seconded,  both  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Bird  proposed,  and  Mr.  Ashman  seconded — “That  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  send  to  the  widow  of  the  late  George  Wharton  Simpson, 
Esq. ,  a  letter  of  condolence  on  her  great  loss,  which  was  also  felt  to  be 
a  loss  to  the  Association,  which  had  frequently  been  benefited  by  his 
considerate  help  and  advocacy.” 

Mr.  Ashman  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  O’Connor — “  That  the  best 
thanks  of  this  meeting  are  hereby  tendered  to  Mr.  Bird  for  his  attend¬ 
ance  this  evening,  and  trust  the  next  annual  gathering  will  show  rapid 
progress  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association.” 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried,  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  this  Association  held  their  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  160a,  Aldersgate-street. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  duly 
confirmed, 

The  Board  had  to  consider  an  application  for  assistance.  The  sum  of 
£8  was  voted  to  the  applicant  in  this  case. 

Other  minor  matters  having  been  dealt  with,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  March  3rd  next,  at  8  p.m. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Albert-square,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst., — Mr.  C.  Adin, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  George  Wardley  and  Mr.  Adam  Booth  were  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  M.  Noton  then  read  a  short  paper,  the  subject  being  Coating 
Plates  with  Gelatine  Emulsion.  [See  page  89].  Mr.  Noton  exhibited  a 
small  electro-plated  ladle  made  of  a  lady’s  thimble  ;  also  a  few  other 
pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  gelatine  emulsion  process,  and  illustrated  the 
usefulness  of  the  ladle  and  other  appliances  by  coating  a  couple  of  plates 
before  the  members,  showing  that  by  this  method  every  plate  would  be 
uniform  in  thickness  of  film,  &c. 

Mr.  Chilton  exhibited  a  cake  of  celloidin,  the  substitute  for  pyroxyline. 

At  the  request  of  many  of  the  members  the  Hon.  Secretary  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Platinum  Printing  Company  a  series  of  prints  produced 
by  their  process.  They  consisted  of  landscapes,  portraits,  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  works  of  art,  which  were  very  much  admired  for  their  ex¬ 
cellence.  Many  of  the  members  who  had  not  up  to  that  time  seen  any 
specimens  of  platinum  prints  were  surprised  that  such  beautiful  results 
could  be  obtained.  Many  amateurs  decided  to  adopt  the  process,  and 
promised  to  exhibit  their  results  at  an  early  date. 

A  lantern  exhibition  was  next  given  in  the  large  hall,  and,  although 
not  many  members  contributed  to  this  exhibition,  the  pictures  were  of 
a  superior  quality  to  those  that  have  been  shown  on  former  occasions. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Brookes,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood,  manipulated  the 
lantern. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Noton,  Brookes,  and 
others,  the  meeting  terminated. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  studio, 
Glassford-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  5th  inst., — Mr.  J.  J.  Long, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  then  duly  elected  members  : — Messrs.  Horatio 
Paterson  (Glasgow),  W.  Rodgers  (Stirling),  and  W.  J.  Hogg  (Glasgow). 


A  short  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Tannahill,  On  the  Conversion  of  Old 
Silver  Negative  into  Printing  Baths,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  J.  Urie  (Dundee)  exhibited  his  apparatus  for  taking  pictures  by 
gaslight,  and  read  a  paper  entitled  Photography  by  Gaslight.  [See  page 
88.]  Various  members  brought  cameras  and  dry  plates,  and  over  a 
dozen  exposures  were  made,  with  varying  results. 

One  of  the  new  patent  French  burners,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Gas  Company,  was  tried.  The  light  was  excellent  in  quality,  but 
deficient  in  quantity.  Four  burners  at  least  would  be  required  to  get  a 
medium  exposure. 

Mr.  R.  Turnbull  showed  two  excellent  vignette  heads  of  large  size, 
taken  with  the  luxograph  light,  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Clarke  ;  also 
pictures  sent  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  of  large  groups  taken 
on  their  rapid  plates,  and  a  set  of  instantaneous  pictures  of  the 
University  boat  race. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Urie  for  his  kindness  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  subject  before  the  members  ;  as  also  to  the  officials  of  the  Gas 
Company  for  lending  the  burner  and  giving  a  supply  of  gas  for  the 
occasion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


Comspcm&entt. 

— ♦ — 

Photography  at  the  Sydney  Exhibition. 

Since  my  last  letter  we  have  got  our  New  South  Wales  photographic 
show  in  better  order.  First  of  all  comes,  undoubtedly,  in  portraiture, 
Mr.  Herbert  Newman.  He  has  a  very  fine  show  both  of  silver  and 
carbon  pictures,  and,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  deserves  the  place  of 
the  best  house  in  the  colony.  His  carbon  pictures,  22  x  18,  are 
admirable,  full  of  life,  and,  above  all,  truthful ;  for  the  retouching,  most 
artistically  done  by  his  brother,  Mr.  S.  Newman,  is  not,  as  in  many 
cases,  the  principal  part  of  the  picture,  but  only  serves  to  assist  in  the 
general  effect.  Those  pictures  coloured  by  that  gentleman  show  him  to 
be  at  once  a  good  artist,  knowing  how  much  to  colour  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  effect. 

Two  large  carbon  solar  enlargements  of  Govette's  Leap  and  Falls  are 
among  some  of  the  best  photographs  in  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Boake,  of  George-street,  exhibits  a  very  good  collection  of 
15  X  18  direct  portraits,  the  children’s  portraits  being  particularly 
happy  both  in  pose  and  expression.  So  are  also  some  carbon  enlarge¬ 
ments  by  Mr.  Scott ;  but  the  finishing  or  colouring  in  monochrome  does 
not  in  any  way  improve  them. 

A  goodly  collection  of  solar  enlargements,  22  x  18,  are  exposed  by 
Messrs.  Roberts  and  Richards,  the  official  photographers  to  the  com¬ 
mission,  who  also  have  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  their  view's  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  grounds — all  silver  work. 

The  best  collections  of  views  of  the  colony  are  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Henderson  and  by  Mr.  Reynolds — the  former  gentlemen 
having  also  a  very  fine  collection  of  portraits  and  groups  of  some  of  the 
aborigines  taken  by  Lindt,  of  Melbourne. 

There  are  many  other  exhibitors  in  this  branch,  but  all  more  or  less 
of  the  ordinary  run. 

For  the  collection  of  photo-mechanical  prints  and  carbon  untouched 
enlargements  of  native  scenery,  I  send  you  the  printed  list.  I  cannot 
pass  any  judgment  upon  them,  being  my  own  productions.  They  are — 
save  one  frame  of  Albertypes,  by  Mr.  Degartarchy — the  only  photo¬ 
mechanical  prints  shown  in  the  colonies,  and  have  attracted  their  fair 
share  of  attention. 

The  South  Australian  commission  have  just  received  a  very  good  col¬ 
lection  of  silver  prints,  22  x  17J,  by  a  Melbourne  firm.  They  are  about 
fifty  in  number,  and  show  up  well  the  features-  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  do  great  credit  to  the  photographers,  whose  names  I 
have  been  unable  to  procure. 

I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  some  of  our  good  makers,  such  as 
Meagher,  Hare,  &c. ,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  send  some 
apparatus.  Both  Sydney  and  Melbourne  are  poorly  off  in  that  respect. 
Sydney,  N.S.  W.,  November  12,  1879.  L.  Hart. 

Photographic  Exhibits. 

Photolithographic  Branch.  —  Three  panoramic  views  of  Sydney. 
Nine  photolithographs. 

Photomechanical  Branch.  — (L.  Hart,  chief  of  branch.) — Twelve  carbon 
enlargements — size,  26  x  21  inches.  Eight  carbon  prints — 15  x  12 
inches.  Twelve  carbon  pictures — double  transfer.  Five  carbon  pic¬ 
tures — porcelain.  Eleven  Woodbury  prints.  Twelve  heliotype  prints. 
One  frame  containing  specimens  of  twenty  different  processes  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  One  case  containing  Woodbury  reliefs,  Woodbury  blocks, 
photo- block  for  typography,  photo-block  for  gilding  on  leather,  wooden 
blocks  made  ready  for  engraving  by  being  impressed  by  photographic 
means,  &c.,  &c.  Four  large  carbon  transparencies — 26  x  21  inches. 

Examples  of  the  following  twenty  printing  processes  are  exhibited: — 
Chloride  of  silver.  Collodio-cliloride  of  silver.  Oxide  and  chloride  of 
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silver.  lodo-ehloride  of  silver.  Nitrate  of  uranium.  Argento -nitrate 
of  uranium.  Pellet’s  process.  Cyanotype.  Carbon  process.  Ferrid- 
cyanide  and  bichloride  of  mercury.  Woodburytype.  Fatty  ink  print 
(Albertype).  Papyrotype.  Heliotype  on  silk.  Opalofcype.  Photo- 
lithograph.  Phototypograph.  Skyt'ograph  (for  bookbinders).  Ebur- 
neum  process.  Autotype  double  transfer. 


THE  CHROMOTYPE  PATENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —I  read  with  very  great  interest  your  leader  on  the 
lapse  of  the  chromotype  patentr  and  can  fully  endorse  what  you 
say  with  regard  to  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  process  being 
greatly  retarded  by  the  system  of  selling  exclusive  licenses.  In  my 
own  town  a  neighbour  of  mine  purchased  the  sole  right  for  this  and  an 
adjoining  town,  and  the  only  use  he  has  made  of  it  has  been  to  advertise 
in  the  local  papers  and  on  his  business  cards  that  he  is  the  sole  licensee 
for  this  district.  He  has  never  really  worked  the  process  at  all ; 
but,  when  a  sitter  inquires  for  chromotypes,  they  are  shown  some 
inferior  examples,  and  are  told  that  the  process  is  not  satisfactory,  &c. 
Another  photographer  and  myself  have  both  applied  to  him  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  work  under  his  license,  and  for  which  we  were  prepared  to  pay 
him  a  handsome  sum;  but,  with  a  true  “dog-in-the-manger”  spirit, 
he  has  steadily  refused. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Autotype  Company,  as  business  men 
and  manufacturers  of  tissue,  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  granting 

these  exclusive  monopolies . for  I  can  call  them  nothing  else — as  by 

doing  so  they  have  materially  retarded  carbon  printing.  In  this  town, 
I  am  sure,  three  photographers  would  have  secured  licenses  if  they 
could  have  obtained  them.  Now  I  am  afraid  the  process  is  of  no  value 
here,  because  of  the  bad  work  that  has  been  shown  as  chromotype.— -I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Provincial  Photographer. 

February  11,  1880. 

[The  above  should  have  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  but,  owing  to 
the  late  hour  it  was  received  and  the  unusual  press  of  other  matter, 
it  was  unavoidably  left  over.— Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  making  known  that  the 
obnoxious  chromotype  patent  is  now  defunct,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
give  a  fresh  impetus  to  carbon  printing. 

My  object  in  writing  is  this  : — Mr.- - ,  in  our  city,  obtained  from 

M.  Lambert,  or  his  agent,  a  sole  license,  and  has  continued  to  advertise 
the  fact  ever  since  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  patent  has  expired. 
Even  the  last  number  of  one  of  our  leading  papers  contained  the  adver¬ 
tisement  that  he  possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  working  the  process 
in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  What  1  want  to  know  is — Has  he  any 
legal  right  to  claim  this  when  the  patent  rights  have  lapsed  ?  Is  it  not 
a  fraud  on  other  photographers?  If  so,  how  is  it  to  be  prevented ?— 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  S.  W. 

February  17,  1880. 

— — 

THE  PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPE  vmbbvs  TOUROSCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  received  a  note  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  stated  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of 
February  13th.  I  accept  his  statement  in  good  faith,  and  beg  to  with¬ 
draw  anything  I  may  have  written  as  to  my  invention  having  been 
“cribbed  by  a  Yankee.” 

I  trust  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  instrument  he  has  ordered  from  Mr. 
F.  York  he  will  be  as  pleased  with  the  novel  and  beautiful  effects  as  all 
English  friends  have  been,  and  that  it  may  lead  both  in  America  and  in 
England  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  photographic  transparencies,  either 
as  lantern  views,  stereos.,  or  of  larger  size.  The  latter  commend  them¬ 
selves  especially  to  amateurs,  being  so  easily  produced;  and,  where 
there  are  bits  of  rustic  scenery  and  a  clear  sky,  the  effect  of  nature’s 
tints  thrown  through  the  picture  by  the  chromoscope  is  sure  to  delight 
them.— lam,  yours,  &c.,  Jabez  Francis. 

Rockford,  Essex ,  February  14,  1880. 

— *- — 

CAPTAIN  ABNEY’S  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  GELATINE 

PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  give  me 
some  information  ;  but,  perhaps,  before  stating  my  queries  I  had  better 
give  you  some  particulars  of  experiments  I  have  lately  made. 

I  have  been  very  successful  in  preparing  gelatine  plates,  by  Captain 
Abney’s  modification,  cooking  for  sixty  hours  at  90°  temperature.  Now, 
wishing  to  shorten  this  period,  I  have  tried  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  also  for  one  hour  and  a- hair,  part  of  the  gelatine  only  being 
submitted  to  this,  the  remainder  being  added  at  last.  The  result  in  all 
cases  has  been  very  slow  plates,  and  they  also  fogged,  apparently  being 


affected  by  the  red  light  of  my  lamp.  Remembering  Captain  Abney’s 
mention  of  blue  bromide  I  looked  his  paper  up,  but  that  only  speaks  of 
eollodio-bromide.  I  find  my  plates  show  a  blue  tinge  to  transmitted 
light. 

Now — 1.  How  is  this  blue  bromide  formed  in  gelatine  ? — 2.  What 
time  in  boiling  will  give  me  the  same  effect  as  sixty  hours  at  90°  Fah.?— 
3.  Does  adding  the  bulk  of  the  gelatine  after  cooking  affect  the  rapidity 
of  the  emulsion  ?  Any  information  you  can  give  me  will  much  oblige — 
Yours,  &c,,  W,  H.  K. 

[As  we  have  already  on  more  than  one  occasion  given  our  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  emulsion  formed  by  boiling  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above,  perhaps  some  of  those  who  have  worked  the  plan  successfully 
may  be  able  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  points  stated  by  our 
correspondent. — Eds.] 


CELLOIDIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  find  in  your  Almanac  for  1880  an  article  by  Mr. 
W.  Brooks,  on  celloidin,  the  patent  pyroxylins  of  Schering,  and  we  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Brooks  for  kindly  describing  the  experience  he  has  had 
with  this  very  excellent  preparation. 

Mr.  Brooks,  however,  seems  puzzled,  like  many  other  of  our  friends, 
with  the  drying-up  of  the  five-ounce  tablets,  in  consequence  of  the 
evaporation  of  ether  and  alcohol  which  the  mass  originally  contained, 
and  he  seems  to  fear  that  from  this  fact  errors  of  calculation  may  easily 
arise. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  permit  us  to  explain  that  although 
each  tablet  did  originally  weigh  five  ounces,  yet  it  never  did  contain 
more  than  one  ounce  of  real  gun-cotton ;  and  whenever  a  consumer  takes 
a  tablet  in  hand  he  may  be  satisfied  that,  whatever  proportion  of  the 
volatile  matter  has  departed  from  the  tablet,  one'  ounce  of  gun-cotton 
has  not  departed. 

The  tablet  form  has  had  to  be  adopted  simply  because  in  that  form 
gun-cotton  is  rendered  permanently  non-explosive,  even  after  it  has  diied 
up  to  the  utmost.— We  are,  yours,  &c.,  A.  and  M.  Zimmermann, 

21,  Mincing-lane,  London,  E.C.,  February  13,  1880. 

— ♦ — 

NOTON’S  EXPOSING  VALVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— In  answer  to  my  good  friend  Mr.  M.  Noton’s  letter 
in  last  week’s  Journal,  you  will  remember  that  I  showed  you  my 
dissolving  shutter  and  explained  its  action  as  an  instantaneous  one 
at  the  editorial  office,  so  that  you  will  understand  the  following 
remarks : — 

1.  I  claim  priority  in  the  invention,  inasmuch  as  I  invented  the 
shutters  in  1847,  and  exhibited  them  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

2.  The  motion  of  the  shutters  and  the  nature  of  the  opening,  as  being 
always  central,  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Noton’s  so-called  valve. 

3.  The  motion  in  both  eases  is  communicated  by  a  lever,  and  whether 
that  motion  be  given  by  hand  or  by  a  revolving  eccentric  it  is  still  the 
same,  viz.,  an  up-and-down  motion  to  each  shutter,  only  in  Mr. 
Noton’s  case  you  are  obliged  to  open  the  whole  aperture,  whereas 
in  mine  you  may  open  as  little  as  you  like.  The  introduction  of  a  stop 
is  not  only  inconvenient  but — in  case  of  the  variation  of  light,  by  sun¬ 
shine,  &c.,  just  at  the  mojnentof  exposure — may  be  positively  injurious. 

4.  Far  from  being  superseded  in  the  lantern  by  Dancer’s  dissolving 
taps,  which  I  have  also  had  for  several  years,  I  continue  to  use  the 
shutters  with  the  greatest  benefit.  The  gradual  enlargement  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  stop  not  only  cause  the  most  perfect  dissolving  effect,  as 
one  picture  literally  melts  into  the  other,  but  for  all  dioramic  effects 
where  the  light  on  one  picture  has  to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  other — 
such  as  day  dissolving  into  twilight  and  night,  or  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  an  angel  or  ghost,  or  a  thousand  other  effects — such 
shutters  are  absolutely  necessary.  As  to  the  instantaneous  exposure :  I 
may  say  that  one  effect  for  which  I  con¬ 
stantly  employ  them  is  throwing  a  flash  of 
lightning  on  to  a  stormy  scene. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  now  had  a  nicely - 
constructed  pair  adapted  to  the  eyepiece 
of  my  telescope  (as  figured  in  the  article  in 
your  Almanac),  where  they  answer  their 
purpose  beautifully. 

As  regards  an  instantaneous  shutter  : 
some  such  contrivance  seems  really  essen¬ 
tial — I  mean  the  opening  and  closing  of  a 
central  aperture.  Your  readers  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  acting,  as  these  shutters  do, 
like  an  ever-enlarging  stop,  the  illumination  is  always  equally  distnuuted; 
whereas,  in  any  case  of  drop  shutter,  where  for  an  instant  of  time  we 
may  consider  the  motion  as  equal,  the  central  portion  of  the  aperture 
B  C  must  be  much  greater  than  A  B  or  C  D,  and  tend  to  produce  flare. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Sr.  Vincent  Beechey. 

Hilgay  Rectory,  February  15,  1SSQ. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted,  a  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens,  for  10  x  8  or  12  X  10  plates,  in  exchange 
for  five  artistic  backgrounds  —  three  by  Seavey.— Address,  Protheroe, 
artist,  Bristol. 

We  have  an  excellent  prismatic  dissolving  magic  lantern,  best  Spanish  ma¬ 
hogany  body,  with  lime-light  burner  and  box  for  the  same  (size  of  condenser, 
3|  inches),  which  we  will  exchange  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  patent  portrait  lens, 
either  No.  2b  or  2c.— Address,  Messrs.  Hinchcliffes  and  Co.,  102,  Park- 
lane,  Liverpool. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

4^*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

J.  R.  B.  T.  and  P.  Mitchell. — Letters  addressed  hero  will  be  forwarded. 

Custodes. — You  have  no  right  to  retain  the  picture;  you  can  have  recourse  to 
the  County  Court. 

Cheap  Jack.— If  you  use  the  back  lens  of  the  doublet  it  will  cover  a  plate 
double  the  dimensions. 

W.  M.  S.— You  will  find  all  the  latest  information,  together  with  a  variety  of 
formulae,  in  our  Almanac  for  1880. 

Venator. — We  know  of  no  person  who  would  undertake  the  work  at  the 
present  time — at  least  no  person  advertises. 

Jas.  Duncalf.— We  do  not  know  to  what  paper  you  refer.  Will  you  explain 
by  whom  and  upon  what  page  of  the  Journal  it  is  mentioned  ? 

Lantern.—1 Three-and-a-half-inch  condensers  will  answer  your  purpose  better 
than  larger  ones.  Use  a  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  in  place  of  the  single  one 
you  now  employ. 

B.  Q.— Send  us  one  of  the  prints ;  we  shall  then  be  much  better  able  to  form  an 
opinion  than  we  can  possibly  do  from  your  written  description.  We  suspect 
the  mounts  are  to  blame. 

G.  K.— The  pictures  are  very  fair  specimens  of  photography— some  of  them 
very  good.  The  landscapes,  on  the  whole,  are  better  than  the  portraits ;  but 
the  best  picture  of  the  lot  is  No.  4  amongst  the  portraits. 

Collotype. — 1.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  spiric  of  turpentine  are  synonymous 
terms. — 2.  The  Autotype  Company  might  probably  do  for  you  what  you 
require.— 3.  There  is  no  immediate  probability  of  the  publication. 

Junius. — You  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a  perfect  result  in  copying  an  engraving 
if  you  employ  a  portrait  lens.  To  say  nothing  of  the  curvature  of  the  lines,  a 
very  small  stop  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  even  definition. 

Photo.  (Liverpool). — There  is  no  legal  method  of  purifying  methylated 
alcohol.  The  Excise  authorities  are  very  stringent  in  their  regulations  with 
regard  to  this  matter ;  hence  there  is  no  use  in  our  giving  information  which 
you  cannot  utilise. 

S.  P.  J. — Although  it  may  be  a  very  good  instrument,  the  lens  is  of  little  com¬ 
mercial  value.  The  name  upon  it  is  not  that  of  a  maker,  but  of  a  dealer  who 
retired  from  business  some  years  since.  The  scratch  on  its  surface  will  not 
impair  its  working  qualities. 

Hall  Bros.— We  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  of  the  patent,  but  we 
think  it  is  about  two  years  ago.  It  would  run  from  that  date  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  when  by  a  further  payment  it  can  be  extended  to  a  total  of 
fourteen  years,  if  the  patentee  think  fit. 

Collodio-Bromide. — You  will  find  it  far  easier  to  dissolve  the  silver  nitrate 
in  a  minimum  quantity  of  water,  and  then  to  add  the  alcohol  (hot),  than  to 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  instance  by  boiling  in  alcohol,  however  weak.  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  212°  or  less. 

W.  H.  D.— The  Autotype  Company,  we  believe,  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  publishing  works  of  art  by  the  double  transfer  process ;  but  the 
single  transfer  patent  having  expired  we  imagine  that  they  cannot  object  to 
its  use  in  any  form,  whether  for  works  of  art  or  any  other  purpose. 

R.  P. — There  is  no  work  published  on  the  subject  that  we  are  aware  of,  and  we 
are  afraid  if  one  were  published  it  would  not  prove  very  remunerative  to  the 
publisher.  We  have  frequently  treated  on  the  subject  in  our  columns,  and 
you  will  find  several  articles  devoted  to  it  in  our  Almanacs  during  the  past 
few  years. 

J.  H.  K.— The  sample  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  all  appearance  quite  right,  and 
we  cannot  account  for  the  trouble  you  experience  with  it.  Are  you  sure  that 
the  distilled  water  is  not  in  fault  ?  Try  making  a  bath  with  common  water 
and  sunning  it  for  a  few  days  before  bringing  it  into  use.  Of  course  you  will 
take  care  that  it  is  filtered  perfectly. 

A  B.  C.— It  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  number  of  plates  you  desire  to  carry 
whether  double  backs  or  a  changing-box  will  be  found  most  convenient.  If 
you  are  satisfied  with  a  small  number— -say  not  more  than  half-a-dozen — we 
should  recommend  the  former.  For  a  larger  number  the  changing-box  will 
be  found  more  convenient,  less  bulky,  and  cheaper. 

B.  E.— Allow  the  collodion  to  set  longer  before  immersing  in  the  bath,  and 
lower  the  plate  into  it  very  slowly,  and  we  think  that  your  trouble  will 
disappear.  Possibly  your  collodion  is  over-iodised  for  the  strength  of  bath 
you  employ.  If  the  remedy  we  have  suggested  do  not  effect  a  cure,  try  the 
addition  of  about  eight  or  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  bath. 

W.  L.  R. — 1.  The  plates  may  certainly  be  developed  on  the  spot  and  intensified 
at  a  subsequent  period.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  fix  the  plates  on  the 
spot,  but  to  preserve  them  from  the  action  of  light.  It  will  be  well  to  apply 
a  solution  of  gum  or  other  organic  matter  to  the  films,  in  order  to  keep  the 
pores  of  the  collodion  open,  otherwise  the  subsequent  intensification  may  be 
irregular. — 2.  We  are  not  aware  of  any. 

C.  B. — The  film  on  the  lens  can  only  be  thoroughly  removed  by  repolishing  it, 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  cost  you  more  than  buying  a  new  one.' 
Sometimes  the  instrument  may  be  improved  by  treating  the  glasses  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  this  will  occasionally  remove  a  little  of  the  film.  You 
might  then  try  working  them  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  little  putty 
powder,  of  course  taking  the  precaution  of  seeing  that  it  is  free  from  grit. 


F.  P.  J. — The  instrument  is  patented ;  therefore  you  cannot  utilise  it  even  if 
we  were  iu  a  position  to  give  you  tho  additional  information  you  require. 


Foreign  Recognition  of  an  English  Scientist. — An  extraordinary 
prize  of  3,000  francs  has  been  awarded  by  the  French  Academic  dee 
Sciences  to  Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  in  recognition  of  his  recent 
discoveries  in  molecular  physics  and  radiant  matter. 

The  Late  Mr.  William  Huggon. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
decease,  last  week,  of  this  well-known  gentleman  at  his  residence, 
Leeds.  We  shall  next  week  give  some  details  of  Mr.  lluggon’s 
long  connection  with  the  commercial  branches  of  photography. 

The  Law  of  Copyright. —  Lord  J.  Manners,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Hanbury  Tracy,  has  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  there  being  so  many 
important  measures  to  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  tho  present  sesBiou, 
and  of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  subject  of  copy¬ 
right,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  poBt 
pone  introducing  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  law  of  copyright  this  sessicn. 

Sunnino  the  Bath  Rapidly.— Mr.  A.  M.  De  Silva  says  (in  the 
Phil.  Phot.) : — “A  way  I  have  found  not  only  expeditious  but  effectual, 
especially  during  these  wintry  days,  is  to  filter  the  solution  into  a  per¬ 
fectly  clean  bottle,  placed  in  the  sunlight,  and  as  every  bead  passes 
downward  it  receives  the  full  benefit  of  the  light,  doing  more  service  in 
a  few  minutes  than  days  of  sunning  in  the  stereotyped  way.  Try  it 
some  afternoon,  allowing  the  solution  to  remain  at  rest  in  the  bottle  until 
the  morning,  and  you  will  see  the  result  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.” 

Novel  Photographic  Printing  Process. — A  new  method  of  making 
gelatine  films  for  actinic  processes  has  been  brought  out  that  is  quite 
the  reverse  of  those  now  in  use.  In  sensitising  plates  and  films  for 
photographic  printing  the  gelatine  is  charged  with  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  on  exposure  to  light  the  parts  exposed  become  insoluble, 
whilst  the  parts  in  shade  are  soluble  and  may  be  washed  away  with 
water.  In  the  new  process  this  is  reversed,  and  the  prepared  gela¬ 
tine  film  is  insoluble  when  made,  and  remains  so  while  kept  in  the 
dark.  On  exposure  to  light  under  a  transparent  negative  the  portions 
in  light  become  soluble  and  may  be  washed  out,  leaving  the  shaded 
portions  in  relief.  When  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  line  drawings 
the  gelatine  film  may  be  covered  by  a  positive  or  a  pen-and-ink  drawing 
on  thin  paper,  and  the  light  will  act  through  the  translucent  portions, 
leaving  the  shaded  parts  untouched.  When  sufficiently  exposed  the 
film  is  placed  in  warm  water,  when  the  soluble  parts  (lights)  will 
be  washed  out,  leaving  the  drawing  (shades)  in  relief.  From  this,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  moulds  may  be  taken  for  casting  in  type  metal  for  ordinary 
printing.  The  formula  given  for  making  the  solution  to  be  mixed  with 
the  gelatine  is  as  follows  : — 

Water  .  100  cubic  cents. 

Iron  perckloride  .  3  grammes. 

Tartaric  acid.  .  1  gramme. 

The  proportion  of  gelatine  is  not  announced.  The  process  is  one  that, 
if  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  be  true,  promises  to  simplify  and  cheapen 
photography.  — Scribner’s  Monthly. 

A  Dog’s  Movements  Photographed. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Muybridge,  the  photographer,  took  a 
series  of  pictures  of  ex-Governor  Stanford’s  celebrated  horse  “  Occident,” 
wherein  was  delineated  the  position  of  the  limbs  of  the  animal  at  every 
stage  of  the  step,  tkelikeness  being  struck  so  instantaneously  that,  although 
the  horse  was  going  at  2:20  gait,  the  fine  line  of  the  whip  was  not  even 
blurred.  The  same  principle  has  recently  been  applied  to  the  coursing  of 
greyhounds,  Mr.  Muybridge  having  been  experimenting  at  ex-Govemor 
Stanford’s  mansion,  Mayfield  Grange,  Menlo  Park,  on  the  action  of  the 
celebrated  dog  “Bull-dozer,”  belonging  to  Nat  Brookes,  of  this  city. 
The  cramped  and  improbable  positions  of  the  dog,  as  shown  in  the 
negatives,  would  scarcely  he  believed  by  anyone  who  had  not  seen  the 
fact  recorded  by  the  “unerring  finger  of  light.”  It  is  usual  to  delineate 
a  greyhound  extended  ;  but  these  negatives,  among  other  positions,  give 
the  animal  with  his  limbs  gathered  under  him,  storing  his  strength  for  the 
spring.  The  dog  is  got  at  speed  by  holding  him  on  one  side,  while  an 
attendant  takes  a  rabbit  across  a  line  drawn  in  front  of  the  camera,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  a  sheet  of  india-rubber  to  prevent  any  dust  or 
pebbles  flying  up  to  impair  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  the  picture.  The 
moment  the  dog  passes  the  front  of  the  camera  the  fine  wire  is  brokeD, 
the  electric  circuit  is  complete,  and  the  trustworthy  collodion  has  put 
the  fleeting  vision  on  permanent  record.  The  “  Occident  ’’  photographs 
took  all  horsemen  by  surprise,  they  having  no  conception  of  the  cramped 
attitude  of  the  animal  in  certain  stages  of  his  stride,  and  the  ungraceful 
aspect  shown  when  he  is  gathering  his  strength  for  the  bound,  and  these 
dog  pictures  will  create  a  like  surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
only  associated  the  ideal  greyhound  with  undulating  and  serpentine 
grace. — San  Francisco  Call. 
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CAPTAIN  ABNEY’S  METHOD  OF  PRINTING  BY 
DEVELOPMENT. 

There  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  rapid  printing  process  is 
now  one  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  the  day,  and  the  plan  put 
forward  by  Captain  Abney  in  his  paper,  read  before  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  published  in 
another  column,  forms  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We 
call  it  a  “  step,”  only,  because  a  large  majority  of  photographers  will 
object  strongly  to  the  introduction  of  an  additional  operation,  in  the 
shape  of  development,  into  the  routine  of  printing ;  but  they 
may  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  “  there  is  no 
gain  without  a  corresponding  loss;’*  hence,  if  they  wish  for  greater 
rapidity  they  must  sacrifice  something  in  the  way  of  convenience 
in  return. 

The  process,  as  sketched  out  by  Captain  Abney,  exhibits— as  he 
himself  pointed  out— no  particularly  novel  features*-  at  least  from  a 
photo-chemical  point  of  view ;  its  one  most  noticeable  variation 
from  previous  processes  lying  in  the  application  of  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  to  paper.  Gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids  in  conjunction 
with  silver  nitrate,  and  suitably  restrained  by  means  of  acetic  or 
citric  acid,  have  hitherto  been  the  only  successful  developers  appli¬ 
cable  to  paper;  but  these,  comparatively  speaking,  necessitate  a 
prolonged  exposure.  If  greater  rapidity  be  sought  by  employing 
alkaline  pyro.,  then  another  difficulty  crops  up — more  especially  if 
the  print  be  upon  plain  paper — -in  the  general  discolouration  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrogallic  acid. 

In  the  presence  of  an  organic  substance,  such  as  albumen, 
collodion,  or  gelatine,  this  tendency  to  staining  is,  no  doubt, 
reduced  if  proper  precautions  be  taken ;  indeed,  we  have  frequently 
succeeded  in  developing  perfectly  clean  positives  by  means  of  alkaline 
pyro.  upon  paper  coated  with  collodion  emulsion.  Gelatine  also 
exhibits  the  same  restraining  power ;  for  we  remember  seeing, 
upwards  of  six  years  ago— in  the  early  days  of  gelatine  emulsion,  in 
fact— a  number  of  prints,  unsurpassable  in  purity  and  delicacy, 
produced  by  Mr.  Mawdsley  upon  paper  coated  with  gelatino-bromide 
and  developed  with  pyro.  and  alkali.  Yet  such  processes  cannot  be 
said  to  be  practical ;  for,  so  great  an  amount  of  care  is  necessary  in 
preserving  the  back  of  the  print  from  contact  with  the  developer  and 
in  retaining  the  purity  of  the  lights  on  the  surface,  that  they  are 
entirely  out  of  the  question  for  ordinary  everyday  work. 

The  cleanness  of  the  development  obtained  with  ferrous  oxalate 
and  its  non-liability  to  stain  the  proof,  especially  when  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  restraining  bromide  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  it, 
render  it  eminently  suitable  for  use  in  paper  development;  and,  if 
the  proofs  shown  by  Captain  Abney  in  illustration  of  his  paper  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  criterion,  the  difficulty  in  the  direction  of  discoloured 
proofs  may  be  considered  as  overcome.  The  brownish  iron  stain  of 
which  he  speaks  is  another  matter  altogether,  and  one  which  need 
cause  no  trouble,  as  it  is  easily  removable — indeed,  with  ordinary  care, 
need  never  occur.  The  same  discolouration  has  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  careless  manipulators  as  a  defect  in  the  platinotype  process; 
but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  prints  receive  proper  attention  in  the  way 
of  washing  after  development  no  trace  of  the  iron  salt  need  remain. 
It  would  bo  aa  reasonable  to  bring  forward  imperfectly-fixed 


albumen  prints  as  evidences  against  the  ordinary  silver  printing 
process. 

The  next  important  question  in  connection  with  the  new  printing 
process  is  that  of  tone.  This  is  always  a  more  or  less  difficult  matter 
to  deal  with  in  development  methods  of  printing  either  on  paper  or 
opal,  as  the  tone  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  correctness  of 
the  exposure,  though  much  may  be  done  by  varying  the  quantities  of 
silver  and  restraining  acid  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  development  to 
modify  the  colour  of  the  resulting  picture.  With  ferrous  oxalate, 
however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  facility  for  varying 
the  colour  of  the  deposit.  By  employing  a  liberal  dose  of  restraining 
bromide  the  development  may  be  brought  so  far  under  control  as  to 
create  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  in  the  matter  of  exposure;  but 
the  tone  remains  the  same— at  least  under  the  same  conditions  as 
regards  the  preparation  of  the  paper  or  other  surface. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  tone  of  the  iron-developed  positive  varies 
with  the  medium  in  which  the  sensitive  silver  salt  is  held.  Thus,  if 
plain  or  gelatinised  paper  be  employed  a  neutral  black  tone  is  almost 
invariably  obtained,  whereas  the  albumenised  prints  exhibit  a  stronger 
and  decided  tendency  to  brown.  Collodion  emulsion  spread  upon 
paper  shows  a  still  greater  tendency  to  brownness  of  tone,  but  this 
may  be  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  due  to  the  absence  of  iodide  of 
silver. 

The  tone  is,  however,  brought  very  considerably  under  control,  as 
shown  by  Captain  Abney  in  his  paper,  by  varying  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  used  in  rendering  the  paper 
sensitive.  Thus,  if  black  tones  be  required  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  a  large  proportion  of  iodide,  while  bromide  tends  to  the 
production  of  a  redder  tint.  Amongst  the  specimens  shown  by 
Captain  Abney  there  existed  a  very  wide  range  of  tone,  the  colour  in 
some  cases  being  very  pleasing;  but  in  none  was  the  favourite  purple 
tone  of  the  ordinary  silver  print  approached.  Blacks  and  browns  of 
various  shades  appear  to  be  possible;  but,  so  far  as  experiments  have 
gone,  up  to  the  present  the  purple  tints  cannot  be  imitated.  This, 
however,  may  possibly  be  the  outcome  of  future  experiments,  and 
will  remove  the  only  objection  photographers  can  raise  against  the 
process. 

For  many  purposes,  however,  the  tones  which  are  now  obtainable 
will  satisfy  all  requirements.  For  enlarged  or  other  prints  to 
be  coloured  the  image  developed  upon  plain  paper  affords  an 
admirable  basis;  while  for  the  reproduction  of  engravings  and  other 
works  of  art  the  rich,  neutral  blacks  obtainable  render  this  plan 
eminently  suitable.  Those  who  admire  the  matt  surface  and 
delicate,  black  tones  of  the  platinotype  will  find  in  these  plain  paper 
prints  by  development  a  very  great  resemblance,  without,  however, 
the  same  degree  of  permanency.  For  general  work— especially 
small  portraiture — the  albumenised  surface  will,  no  doubt,  conlinuo 
to  be  preferred  by  a  iarge  majority  both  of  photographers  and 
the  public;  and  here  we  fear  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
albumenising  of  paper  on  a  small  scale  will  deter  many  from 
attempting  the  process.  The  plan  mentioned  by  Captain  Abney  for 
utilising  ordinary  albumenised  paper  may  be  practicable  enough  on 
an  experimental  scale ;  but  we  fear  that  it  would  prove  too  trouble¬ 
some  and  uncertain  to  secure  adoption  for  regular  work. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  many  experimentalists  are  already  at 
work  upon  the  new  method  of  printing,  and  we  hope  that  ere 
long  some  of  the  paper  manufacturers  or  albumenisers  will  come 
forward  with  a  reliable  commercial  article.  Meanwhile  it  rests 
with  each  individual  to  work  up  to,  and  endeavour  to  improve 
upon,  Captain  Abiisy’s  formula. 


NEGATIVE  VARNISHING. 

There  is  evidently  sufficient  interest  taken  in  the  topic  we  treated  of 
last  week  in  our  article  upon  Lac  Resin  to  render  it  probable  that 
further  information  in  the  same  groove  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers.  The  varnishing  of  negatives,  though  an  operation  of  neces¬ 
sary  occurrence  to  every  photographer,  is  one  of  those  subjects  which 
from  their  very  apparent  simplicity  are  liable  to  be  imperfectly 
understood.  A  glossy,  uniform  surface,  that  will  stand  wear  and  tear, 
is,  in  the  estimation  of  many  operators,  the  summum  bonum  of 
negative  excellence,  apart  from  special  technical  qualities  in  the 
varnish  itself.  Yet  such  an  opinion  is  far  from  being  correct,  for 
provision  should  be  made  for  contingencies  and  accidental  im¬ 
perfections  in  negatives  that  would  lead  to  further  ill  effects  if  not 
treated  in  a  workmanlike  manner  when  discovered. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  requisite  mechanical  qualities  of  the  var¬ 
nish  itself  as  applied  to  the  average  negative.  It  should,  when 
applied,  dry  hard  and  bright  and  free  from  any  tackiness;  it  should 
be  able  to  resist  heat,  so  that  even  in  tropical  temperatures  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  the  negative  adhering  to  the  print.  It  should 
be  able  to  stand  a  pretty  fair  amount  of  rough  handling,  so  as  to 
withstand  the  usage  of  the  average  printer.  It  should  possess  suffi¬ 
cient  resisting  power  against  moisture  to  be  able  to  undergo  an 
accidental  wetting  for  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  print  without 
danger  of  the  film  becoming  detached;  and,  finally,  it  should  be 
capable,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  to  afford  equal  protection  to  that 
given  upon  its  first  application. 

There  are  many  commercial  varnishes  that  possess  most  of  these 
good  qualities,  and  some  of  them  to  an  exalted  degree;  but  of  those 
manufactured  according  to  published  formula  few,  if  any,  come  up 
to  the  standard  enunciated  above.  We  return  to  the  consideration 
of  varnish  made  with  white  shellac,  seeing  that  it  is  such  a  favourite 
with  most  who  make  their  own  varnish  on  account  of  the  nice,  pale 
useful-looking  liquid  its  solution  in  shellac  makes.  But  it  is  not 
hard  ;  it  will  not  stand  contact  with  a  wetted  print  for  many  minutes  ; 
and,  finally,  it  will  lend  itself  with  the  greatest  ease  to  the  production 
of  honeycomb  markings  under  very  slight  exciting  causes.  We  have 
seen  dozens  of  negatives  so  injured  through  being  kept  in  grooved 
boxes,  while  others  similarly  stored  but  protected  by  another  sample 
of  varnish  were  quite  uninjured. 

We  have  given  working  instructions  for  making  a  varnish  with 
the  unbleached  lac,  and  we  must  reiterate  our  opinion  that  by  its 
side  the  white  lac  varnish  is  comparatively  worthless.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  shellac  and  sandarac  makes  an  excellent  varnish,  which  is 
objectionable  only  on  account  of  its  colour.  This  is  practically  of 
no  moment,  seeing  that  it  cannot  reduce  the  printing  qualities  of  the 
negative  by  more  than  about  one  or  two  per  cent.,  though  it  per¬ 
ceptibly  affects  the  tint  of  the  resulting  print  by  virtue  of  the  action 
that  we  have  before  adverted  to,  through  which  a  blueness  of  ton0 
is  communicated  to  the  silver  prints  (that,  singularly  enough,  is 
not  eliminated  in  the  after  processes)  printed  through  a  yellow-tinted 
medium.  Probably  an  element  of  toughness  might  be  added  with 
advantage,  and  this  may  possibly  be  brought  about  by  the  addition 
of  copal  in  some  form.  We  have  experiments  in  this  direction  under 
consideration. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  actual  operation  of  varnishing:  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  a  wet-plate  negative  the  varnish  performs  othe 
functions  beyond  that  of  giving  a  coating  to  the  film.  It  permeate 
the  film  through  and  through,  forming,  when  dried  by  (he  aid  of  heat, 
a  homogeneous  whole,  attaching  itself  firmly  to  the  glass  by  virtue  of 
its  own  adhesiveness.  Some  of  the  explanations  offered  to  account 
lor  splitting,  cracking,  or  honeycombing  of  the  film  by  reason  of 
uneven  contracting  power  between  film  and  varnish  are  strongly  nega* 


tived  by  this  fact.  To  prove  this  intimate  union  of  film  and  varnish, 
and  also  the  penetration  to  the  back  of  the  film,  the  following  ex¬ 
periment  may  be  made: — Varnish  a  negative  with  an  ordinary  pale 
varnish  diluted  to  the  extent  of  one  half  with  spirits  of  wine,  and 
applied  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  original  colour  of  the  film 
will  remain  almost  unchanged,  and  the  opacity  of  the  highest  lights 
will  be  increased  through  the  addition  of  the  further  resinous  matter. 
The  porosity  of  the  film  in  this  case  has  not  been  thoroughly  satisfied, 
the  pores  are  only  half  filled,  and  the  homogeneity  we  have  described 
has  not  been  brought  about. 

Coat  now  a  second  time  with  the  undiluted  varnish,  and  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed  the  appearance 
will  be  of  markedly  different  characters.  If  the  varnish  be  quickly 
applied  and  dried  the  film  will,  as  viewed  from  the  back,  appear  un¬ 
altered,  and  the  opacity  alluded  to  will  not  disappear  except  in  patches, 
the  explanation  being  that  the  first  coat  of  varnish  requires  dissolving 
before  the  interstitial  cavities  of  the  film,  so  to  speak,  can  be  filled 
up.  If,  now,  instead  of  quickly  drying  the  plate — keeping  it  warm 
(say)  before  the  fire,  allowing  it  to  flow  backwards  and  forwards  so  as 
to  dissolve  the  first  coating  and  then  dry — we  have  the  usual  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  negative  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  the  opacity 
reduced  from  what  it  was  before  the  film  received  any  varnish  at  all, 
the  operation  of  varnishing  always  tending  to  reduce  density  by  afford¬ 
ing  a  freer  passage  to  the  light.  On  this  account  we  should  feel  that 
a  preliminary  coating  of  caoutchouc  varnish,  for  example,  would  be 
worse  than  useless. 

In  the  case  of  a  gelatine  plate,  however,  our  observations  cannot 
be  applied;  for  the  film,  to  start  with,  is  homogeneous,  and  hence 
cannot  be  permeated  when  dry  by  an  alcoholic  varnish.  This  raises 
very  grave  questions  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  varnished  gela¬ 
tine  negatives.  Will  the  expansive  power  of  the  gelatine  and  the 
resinous  ingredient  of  the  varnish  prove  to  be  equal  or  not?  If 
unequal,  will  the  result  be  a  splitting  of  the  film?  Fortunately 
gelatine,  as  a  rule,  has  such  marvellous  adhesive  powers  (it  has 
been  observed  to  actually  tear  away  the  glaze  from  a  porcelain  dish 
while  it  was  undergoing  desiccation)  that  if  a  splitting  did  take 
place  we  might  expect  it  to  be  the  varnish  only  that  would  “go.’’ 
Should  we  find  by  that  experience  which  time  alone  gives  that 
damage  may  result  to  a  negative,  it  is  likely  that  a  modification  of 
the  process  could  be  made  by  applying  the  varnish  before  the  film 
had  dried.  To  do  this  each  negative  would  have  to  be  washed  with 
spirit,  that  in  turn  being  replaced  by  varnish,  when  it  might  bo 
hoped  that  a  nearer  approach  to  the  homogeneity  of  a  varnished  wet 
plate  might  be  arrived  at. 

We  will  conclude  by  adverting  to  a  case  of  rottenness  of  the  pro¬ 
tecting  film  of  varnish  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  The  negative 
appeared  to  have  the  usual  bright  surface,  but  at  one  corner  it  had 
been  almost  scratched  off.  The  defect  was  rather  puzzling  the  first 
time  we  saw  it,  but  its  diagnosis  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease 
afterwards.  The  negative  had  been  imperfectly  washed — one  corner, 
perhaps,  receiving  little,  if  any,  of  the  flow  of  the  washing  water,  but 
without  the  fact  being  observed.  Upon  heating  for  varnishing  it  still 
remained  unnoticed,  and  the  negative  was  varnished  and  put  away. 
In  course  of  time  the  naturally  hygroscopic — not  to  say  deliquescent — 
character  of  the  hypo,  asserted  itself,  sufficient  water  was  absorbed  to 
entirely  destroy  the  tenacity  of  the  film  or  varnish  at  the  place,  and 
consequently  little  beyond  a  touch  was  required  to  cause  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  film.  This  is  a  mishap  so  likely  to  occur  in  ordinary 
practice  that  we  draw  attention  to  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  guarded 
against,  and  the  appearances  produced,  when  the  evil  has  happened, 
at  once  detected  and  traced  to  their  cause. 


DO  INSTANTANEOUS  PICTURES  CONVEY  A  TRUE 
IMPRESSION  ? 

The  chief  topic  in  photography  during  the  past  few  months  has 
been  the  extreme  sensitiveness  that  can  be  obtained  in  gelatine 
plates,  and  the  best  means  of  securing  the  briefest  possible  exposure 
of  them.  Perhaps  more  ingenuity  has  been  expended  during  the 
1  past  year  on  what  are  termed  “instantaneous  shutters,”  or  the 
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means  of  rapidly  exposing  the  plate,  than  in  the  whole  of  the 
previous  history  of  photography ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the 
forthcoming  summer  will  bring  forth  results  little  short  of  marvellous 
when  compared  with  former  efforts  in  the  direction  of  instantaneous 
effects. 

Photographers,  both  landscape  and  portrait,  have  long  sighed  for 
the  means  of  taking  their  pictures  instantaneously,  so  as  to  reproduce 
the  subject  under,  as  they  say,  its  natural  conditions.  Indeed,  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  that  to  question  its 
utility  from  any  point  appears  little  short  of  heresy.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  to  possess  the  means  of  producing  pictures  instanta¬ 
neously  will  prove  a  boon  to  all ;  but  will  it  be  desirable  to  employ 
it  on  all  occasions?  Will  all  pictures  taken  with  an  instantaneous 
exposure  convey  the  impression  they  are  intended  to  do?  In  some 
cases  they  will  not;  for,  under  some  circumstances,  a  longer  ex¬ 
posure,  by  which  an  object  becomes  somewhat  blurred,  will  often  give 
the  better  idea  of  instantaneity.  Take,  for  instance,  a  crowded  street 
scene,  full  of  life  and  bustle,  and  what  does  an  instantaneous  picture 
of  it  represent — that  is,  supposing  the  exposure  has  been  sufficiently 
rapid  to  reproduce  the  wheels  of  the  moving  vehicles  and  the  up¬ 
raised  feet  of  the  pedestrians  sharply  defined?  Why,  that  all  the 
vehicles  have  come  to  a  sudden  standstill,  and,  if  the  scene  depicted 
be  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  that  what  is  known  in  the  city  as  a 
“block”  has  occurred,  and  as  regards  the  pedestrians  that  they  had 
become  suddenly  petrified.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  exposure 
been  less  brief,  the  moving  objects  in  the  picture  would  have  become 
somewhat  blurred  and  indistinct,  and  thereby  convey  a  better  notion 
of  the  scene. 

This  matter  was  well  illustrated  in  a  couple  of  pictures  (of  the 
same  subject)  we  were  shown  some  years  since,  taken,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander — the  one  instantaneously, 
and  the  other  with  a  prolonged  exposure — both  representing  a  female 
figure  sitting  at  a  spinning-wheel.  The  instantaneous  one  showed 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel  sharply  and  clearly  defined,  as  was  also  the 
foot  and  hands  of  the  attendant — precisely  the  effect  that  must  be 
produced  when  the  exposure  is  so  short  that  the  movement  of  the 
wheel  is  not  shown.  Now  the  effect  conveyed  by  this  picture  was 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  would  generally  be  anticipated,  for  the 
wheel  appeared  to  be  at  rest,  and,  therefore,  the  exposure  had 
been  long;  in  fact,  it  looked  exactly  like  one  of  those  set  pictures 
often  seen  of  a  sitter  taken  in  the  studio  with  the  ordinary  exposure. 
It  conveyed  not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  was  taken  instantaneously, 
or  that  the  wheel  was  in  motion  at  the  time.  In  the  other  picture — in 
which  the  exposure  had  been  prolonged  (apparently  to  many  seconds), 
so  that  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  were  not  seen  at  all,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  axle  and  the  periphery  being  a  hazy  mass — the  foot  was 
also  blurred,  but  the  hands  and  features  had  been  kept  perfectly  still 
during  the  exposure.  The  result  was  that  this  picture,  which  had 
received  the  longest  exposure,  gave  by  far  the  better  idea  of  in¬ 
stantaneity,  because  it  represented  veritable  motion,  while  that  really 
produced  instantaneously  conveyed  no  such  impression,  but  appeared 
in  a  state  of  actual  repose. 

Much  of  this  quiescent  effect  in  instantaneous  pictures  is  due  to  the 
microscopic  sharpness  with  which  everything  is  rendered  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  will  be  noticed  in  paintings  that  the  moving  objects  are 
never  depicted  perfectly  sharp,  and  rarely  are  pedestrians  rendered 
with  one  foot  poised  in  the  air,  which  is  often  the  case  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  leading  one  almost  to  speculate  when  it  is  going  to  be  put 
down  or  whether  it  had  become  suddenly  paralysed.  These  examples 
will  show  that,  for  some  subjects,  this  great  acquisition  will  not  always 
give  a  correct  representation  of  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  subjects  which  will  not  be  affected  in  the 
same  degree  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  For  example :  a 
picture  of  breaking  waves  conveys  a  very  good  impression  of  move¬ 
ment,  however  rapidly  it  may  have  been  taken,  and  this  arises  from 
the  moving  mass  having  no  sharply-defined  outline. 

Leaving  what  may  be  termed  “  out-of-door  subjects,”  let  us  turn 
to  the  human  face  divine,  photographers  have  long  wished  for  the 
means  of  taking  portraits  instantaneously,  to  (as  they  have  said) 
secure  the  most  natural  expression.  But  will  that  end  always  be 


attained  by  this  means?  The  expression  on  every  person’s  face  is 
ever  changing,  and  so  rapidly  do  these  changes  succeed  each  other 
that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them,  and  what  is  generally  known  as  a 
“pleasing  expression”  is  but  a  series  of  rapid  changes  following  so 
close  upon  each  other  that  the  retina,  which  retains  the  image 
for  a  perceptible  period,  is  unable  to  distinguish  them,  so  that  the 
expression  appears  continuous,  whereas  it  is  of  the  most  transient 
description  possible.  Now,  if  one  of  these  series  of  changes  be 
caught  during  an  instantaneous  exposure,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  it  will  prove  so  satisfactory  as  the  tout  ensemble  obtained  by 
an  exposure  of  some  few  seconds’  duration. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  heard  experienced  operators  assert 
they  have  found  in  practice  that  they  frequently  obtain  better 
and  more  natural  expressions  on  the  features  of  their  sitters  when 
the  time  of  exposure  has  been  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  than  when 
it  lias  been  less;  that  is,  provided  the  sitter  has  not  moved  nor  been 
unduly  nervous.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  greatly-exalted 
sensitiveness  of  gelatine  over  collodion  plates  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  in  securing  effects  that  have  hitherto  been 
unthought  of,  even  by  the  greatest  enthusiasts  in  photography. 

From  what  we  have  written  it  will  be  seen  that  an  effect  desired 
may  not  always  be  obtained  by  this  acquisition.  “  It  is  excellent  to 
have  a  giant’s  strength,  but  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.” 


In  our  correspondence  columns  will  be  found  two  letters  upon  the 
subject  of  the  chromotype  patents,  which,  as  we  announced  three 
weeks  since,  had  been  allowed  to  lapse.  From  these  letters  it  would 
appear  that  the  Autotype  Company  have  somewhat  misunderstood 
what  we  wrote  on  the  subject.  It  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
stated  in  our  columns — at  least  by  ourselves — that  the  chromotype 
process  can  be  worked  without  a  license;  for,  being  a  double  transfer 
process,  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  covered  by  Johnson’s  patent. 
Indeed,  we  specially  said  that  “there  is  no  more  restriction  to  its 
employment  than  there  is  to  any  other  double  transfer  process!'  In 
this,  however,  it  seems  we  were  slightly  in  error;  for,  although  the 
patent  has  lapsed,  there  still  remains  a  registered  trade  mark  which, 
according  to  the  Autotype  Company,  fulfils  the  functions  of  a  patent. 
That  is  to  say,  that  in  relinquishing  the  more  expensive  patent 
they  claim  to  have  secured  its  benefits  by  the  expenditure  of 
five  shillings  in  registering  a  trade  mark.  However,  the  patent 
having  lapsed,  all  holders  of  double  transfer  licenses  are,  it  would 
seem,  at  liberty  to  produce  pictures  in  the  chromotype  style  upon 
ordinary  tissue,  but  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  call  them  chromotypes. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  some  slight  misunderstanding 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  company  with  regard  to  these  Lambert 
patents.  They  state  that  the  lapsed  patents  were  obtained  for  “  im¬ 
provements  in  printing-frames  and  in  other  apparatus  in  connection 
therewith ;  also  for  improvements  in  the  production  of  enlargements,  <£c." 
Of  the  three  patents  taken  out  by  M.  Lambert,  the  first — or  Larnber- 
type — is  the  only  one  now  standing.  This  covers  the  use  of  papier 
mineral  or  vegetal,  stretched  on  both  sides  of  the  negative  for  re¬ 
touching;  also,  improvements  in  the  production  of  carbon  transpa¬ 
rencies  and  enlargements  therefrom.  So  far  as  we  recollect  no  mention 
is  made  of  enlargements  in  either  of  the  lapsed  patents. 


THE  LATE  MR.  W.  HUGGON. 

As  briefly  announced  in  our  last  issue  Mr.  William  Huggon  expired 
at  his  residence  at  Leeds,  on  Friday,  the  13th_instant.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  born  at  Leeds  on  the  13th  January,  1812,  and  had 
thus  just  entered  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
plumber  and  gasfitter,  but  always  had  a  strong  leaning  towards 
chemistry.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Leeds 
Mechanics’  Institution — then  held  in  an  upper  room  in  an  old  build¬ 
ing  in  Park  Row,  which  has  been  long  since  pulled  down  and 
with  one  or  two  others  he,  in  1832,  started,  in  connection  with  that 
Institution,  a  chemical  class,  in  which  the  members  learned  from 
one  another.  Mr.  Huggon  always  took  a  great  interest  in  mechanics 
institutions,  especially  in  that  at  Leeds. 

Between  1832  and  1840  Mr.  Huggon  was  employed  as  chemist  in 
various  dyeworfs  at  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  and  in  1811  he  commenced 
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teaching  chemistry  at  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  teaching  and  lecturing  on  chemistry  for  nearly  twenty  years 
(for  many  years  gratuitously),  and  was  presented  on  two  occasions 
with  a  handsome  testimonial  in  the  shape  of  a  clock  and  writing  desk. 

In  1840  Mr.  Huggon  was  appointed  agent  for  Yorkshire  for  Messrs. 
Pritchard  and  Topham’s  daguerreotypes,  and  passed  three  or  four 
months  at  the  London  Polytechnic  Institution  acquiring  the  process. 
Afterwards  he  practised  the  daguerreotype  process  at  the  present 
address  of  the  firm  up  to  1856,  in  which  year  he  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  collodion,  which  was  continued  up  to  his  death. 
“  Huggon’s  collodion  ”  is  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
adapted  to  every  known  purpose  in  photography.  The  deceased  was 
constantly  consulted  by  operators  and  others,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  give  advice  where  needed. 

Mr.  Huggon  was  an  analyst  of  high  standing,  his  principal  lines 
being  coal,  steel,  iron,  water,  and  dyes.  He  was  employed  profession¬ 
ally,  some  years  ago,  by  the  Leeds  corporation  in  connection  with 
their  water  supply,  and  was  also  engaged  on  various  trials  connected 
with  coal,  steel,  &c.  He  also  carried  on  extensive  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  preparations  used  by  large  stuff  dyers  in  Leeds  and 
Bradford. 

Mr.  Huggon  assisted  in  the  origination  and  organisation  of  the 
three  large  and  successful  Industrial  Exhibitions  in  Leeds  (which 
were  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution)  in 
1838,  1854,  and  1876.  The  late  Prince  Consort  visited  the 
exhibition  in  1854,  and  was  greatly  pleased  at  what  he  was  shown 
there.  The  deceased  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society 
in  1864;  was  a  member  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Society,  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  subscribed 
to  many  useful  and  scientific  societies  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  kindly  disposition  and  straightforwardness  of  the  late  Mr. 
Huggon  endeared  him  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  his 
loss  is  deplored  by  numbers  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  His 
death  occurred  from  cancer  after  nearly  two  years  of  intense  suffer¬ 
ing,  borne  with  a  patience  and  resignation  rarely  met  with. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Hall,  of  Leeds,  son-in-law  of  our 
deceased  friend,  for  the  foregoing  details  of  the  active  and  useful  life 
of  one  whose  name  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  progress 
and  commercial  phases  of  photography  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century. 


MAKING  OF  GELATINE  EMULSION  FOR  AMATEURS 

The  difficulties  of  prolonged  cooking  deterred  me  for  a  considerable 
period  from  attempting  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  emulsion,  and 
there  was  little  in  the  slower  form  of  plate  to  attract  one  from  the 
simplicity  of  collodio-bromide.  I  had,  therefore,  determined  that  I 
would  not  try  the  gelatine  process.  After  a  while,  however,  came  the 
simplification  of  cooking  with  a  portion  of  the  gelatine  at  a  high 
temperature  for  a  short  time.  My  resolution  gave  way  and  I  tried  it, 
and  liked  it  so  much  that  I  here  propose  to  detail  my  present  method 
of  working.  The  apology  I  make  for  occupying  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  with  it  is  that  the  process  involves  the  most  humble  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  least  amount  of  the  amateur's  time. 

To  Make  the  Emulsion. — Provide  a  six-ounce  medicine  bottle 
with  fiat  sides,  a  one-pound  coffee  canister,  and  a  small  saucepan  of 
about  a  quart  capacity.  Provide  (say)  one  ounce  of  Nelson’s  No.  1 
photographic  gelatine.  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  length 
of  the  “threads”  of  this  gelatine  makes  it  awkward  to  weigh  up; 
therefore,  take  a  pair  of  strong  scissors  and  cut  it  up  to  shorter 
lengths,  until  it  is  found  more  manageable.  Set  five  grains 
of  this  to  soak  while  you  go  on  with  the  rest.  Weigh  thirty 
grains  of  potassium  bromide  and  put  it  into  the  bottle,  pour 
upon  it  half-an-ounce  of  cold  water,  place  the  bottle  in  the  coffee 
tin,  and  pour  in  some  cold  water  to  reach  a  little  over  one- 
third  up  the  bottle,  which  does  not  require  corking.  Place  this  in 
the  saucepan  with  cold  water,  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  tin.  While  that  is  heating  over  the  fire  dissolve 
forty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  half-an-ounce  of  water.  By  this  time 
the  five  grains  of  gelatine  will  be  swelled  up,  and  may  be  drained 
and  transferred  to  the  bottle  containing  the  potassium  bromide.  While 
this  is  dissolving  set  thirty-five  grains  of  gelatine  to  soak  in  water. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  water  in  the  bottle  is  quite  hot.  Remove 
the  saucepan,  coffee  can,  and  bottle  to  the  dark  room,  and  fit  a  cork 
to  the  bottle.  Pour  in  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a  little  at  a  time, 
with  shaking  between.  Rinse  out  the  vessel  which  held  the  silver 
with  a  Bmall  quantity  of  water,  and  add  it  to  the  emulsion.  It  must 
now  be  taken  back  to  the  fire ;  but  before  leaving  the  dark  room  take 
the  cork  out  of  the  bottle  and  put  the  cover  on  the  coffee  canister  to 
exclude  all  light. 


Set  the  apparatus  on  a  slow  fire,  and  after  the  water  in  the  outer 
vessel  has  boiled  remove  the  whole  of  it  back  again  to  the  hob,  but 
with  the  side  of  the  saucepan  so  exposed  to  the  fire  that  the  water 
shall  be  kept  simmering.  If  very  sensitive  plates  are  wanted  it  may 
be  kept  here  for  half-an-hour,  but  for  the  first  trial  say  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  If  the  deposit  be  examined  on  a  bit  of  glass  it  will  be 
found  to  have  changed  from  ruby  to  grey. 

Remove  again  to  the  dark  room  and  add  the  rest  of  the  gelatine, 
free  from  superfluous  water.  Keep  it  in  the  hot  water  until’ 
thoroughly  dissolved ;  then  take  the  bottle  out,  insert  the  cork,  and 
lay  it  fiat  on  its  side  to  set.  If  the  weather  be  hot  a  drop  of  carbolic 
acid  may  be  added.  Cover  the  bottle  to  exclude  light,  and  supposing 
this  to  be  done  in  the  evening  let  it  stay  till  next  one.  Don’t  hurry  ! 

To  Wash  the  Emulsion. — Next  evening  take  a  jug  or  similar 
vessel  holding  two  or  three  pints.  Tie  a  piece  of  linen  or  similar 
material  loosely  over  it,  and  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  to  admit 
the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Fill  the  jug  and  the  bottle  containing  the 
emulsion  with  water,  place  the  finger  as  a  temporary  stopper  to  the 
bottle,  and  invert  the  latter  in  the  hole  in  the  cloth  covering  the  jug. 

The  cloth,  it  will  be  seen,  becomes  a  support  for  the  bottle,  the 
neck  of  which  is  downwards.  Other  contrivances  may  suggest 
themselves,  but  the  principle  is  to  have  plenty  of  water  into  which 
the  soluble  salts  may  gravitate  as  fast  as  they  leave  the  thin  layer  of 
gelatine  in  the  bottle. 

Cover  the  bottle  with  the  coffee  can  and  leave  it  in  the  dark  room 
until  next  evening,  when  the  water  in  the  bottle  and  jug  must  be 
changed  and  set  aside  till  next  evening,  then  again  to  be  repeated. 
I  have  found  these  three  long-continued  washings  sufficient,  but  not 
having  tried  less  cannot  say  if  it  would  be  effectual.  Although  it 
seems  a  long  time  I  think  it  saves  the  time  of  the  amateur  who  has 
simply  to  change  the  water.  It,  moreover,  preserves  every  drop  of 
emulsion  and  is  not  “messy,”  nor  does  the  gelatine  take  up  much 
more  water.  The  emulsion  may  now  be  warmed  to  90°  and  made 
up  to  two  ounces  if  short  of  that,  including  half-a-drachm  of  alcohol. 

To  Coat  the  Plates.— Provide  a  small  invalid  feeding-cup,  having 
a  spout.  Make  a  small  bag  of  fine  old  flannel  double,  and  fit  to 
a  ring  of  silver  wire.  Put  this  inside  the  cup  so  as  to  leave  an 
opening  as  wide  as  possible.  Pour  the  emulsion  from  the  bottle  into 
the  bag  and  through  the  spout  into  the  bottle.  Repeat  this  a  time 
or  two.  Now  proceed  to  coat  the  plates.  Pour  on  the  emulsion 
through  the  spout,  and  tip  the  superfluity  into  the  flannel  bag  in  the 
cup.  By  this  plan  the  emulsion  is  kept  free  from  clots.  The  plate 
must  not  be  drained,  but  just  quickly  tipped  and  restored  to  the 
horizontal  position.  The  emulsion  may  be  guided  to  cover  the  plate 
with  the  finger  or  a  bit  of  clean  paper,  and  must  look  evenly  creamy 
before  it  is  laid  down  to  set. 

I  dry  my  plates  in  a  darkened  room,  and  have  nothing  special  to 
recommend,  either  in  this  respect  or  in  development.  In  develop¬ 
ment  I  should,  however,  recommend  the  amateur  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  alkaline  method  to  employ  the  freshly-mixed 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  oxalate  of  potash,  as  I  find  this 
developes  with  great  brilliancy  and  clearness — no  stain,  and  clean 
glass  for  deep  shadows. 

I  have  found  no  frilling,  and  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  generally 
due  to  the  glass  not  being  clean  enough.  I  have  fonnd  it  in  some  of 
the  best  plates  in  the  market,  but  of  course  could  not  verify  my  ideas. 
I  should  even  expect  to  find  less  frilling  in  an  emulsion  that  does  not 
set  very  quickly. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  gelatine  emulsion  plate  may  be 
used  in  the  camera  as  soon  as  properly  set,  and  will  stand  the  develop¬ 
ing,  fixing,  and  intensification  quite  as  well,  or  better,  than  a  dry  one. 

My  lamp  is  glazed  with  ruby  glass,  having  a  piece  of  crimson  tissue- 
paper  secured  to  it  by  means  of  ordinary  negative  spirit  varnish. 
The  source  of  light  is  a  benzoline  lamp.  W.  D.  Richmond. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SPECTRA  OF  STARS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  ] 

A  small  part  only  of  the  radiations  of  a  luminous  body  comes 
within  the  power  of  the  eye.  There  is  a  large  range  of  shorter 
vibrations  beyond  the  violet,  and  also  of  larger  vibrations  below  the 
last  visible  part  of  the  red,  which  cannot  affect  us  as  light.  Your 
distinguished  Vice-President,  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  molecular 
condition  of  silver  bromide,  has  brought  these  last—the  infra-red 
equally  with  the  former,  the  ultra-violet  rays — within  the  power 
of  the  photographic  plate. 

The  new  work,  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  has  to  do  with  the 
more  refrangible,  the  violet,  end  of  the  spectrum. 

The  eye  observations  of  the  spectra  of  stars,  which  I  made  some 
years  ago,  included  the  portion  of  the  visible  spectrum  from  about  C 
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in  the  red  to  a  little  beyond  G  in  the  blue.  The  photographic 
spectra  begin  a  little  below  G,  and  carry  our  knowledge  bevond  O  to 
about  S  in  the  ultra-violet. 

In  endeavouring  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  stars  two 
serious  difficulties  present  themselves.  One  of  these  arises  from  the 
great  feebleness  of  the  light  of  a  star  after  dispersion  by  a  prism ; 
the  other  from  the  apparent  motion  of  the  star  in  consequence  of  the 
earth’s  motion  of  rotation. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  devise  an  apparatus  which  should 
produce  on  the  plate  a  well-defined  spectrum,  full  of  fine  details,  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  light.  As  glass  is  but  imperfectly  trans¬ 
parent  to  light  beyond  the  visible  spectrum,  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  the  use  of  this  substance.  The  telescope  was  a  reflector  of 
the  Cassegrain  form,  having  a  metallic  speculum  eighteen  inches 
diameter.  The  form  of  spectrum  apparatus  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  : — 

FIG.  1. 


^  is  a  base  plate  with  bevelled  edges,  which  slides  with  a  suitably - 
grooved  plate  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  telescope ;  b  is  the  slit,  having  a 
width  of  the  ^J^th  part  of  an  inch  ;  c  is  the  prism  of  Iceland  spar — a 
substance  very  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  and  possessing  a 
power  of  dispersion  equal  to  moderately-dense  flint.  The  lenses  d 
and  e  are  of  quartz.  The  plate  is  placed  at  F,  and  inclined  so  as  to 
bring  as  large  a  part  as  possible  of  the  spectrum  to  focus  upon  it. 
±he  photographic  spectra  taken  with  this  apparatus  measure  half-an- 
mch  from  G  to  D,  and  the  definition  is  so  excellent  that  seven  lines 
may  be  seen  between  H  and  K  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  other  difficulty,  arising  from  the  star’s  apparent  motion, 
required  a  special  arrangement  to  enable  the  star’s  image  to  be 


FIG.  2. 


jrought  upon  and  kept  accurately  within  the  very  narrow  chink,  the 
ilijth  of  an  inch  wide,  through  which  the  light  must  pass. 

In  addition  to  a  massive  equatorial  mounting,  and  a  driving  clock 
>f  great  excellence,  due  to  the  inventive  skill  of  Mr.  Howard  Grubb, 
the  foregoing  arrangement  was  adopted.  Fig.  2  shows  part  of 
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FIG.  3 


*  For  the  sake  of  the  convenience  of  the  reader  we  append  the  wave  lengths  of  the 
principal  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  some  of  which  were  referred  to  by  Dr.  Huggins. 
The  position  of  many  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  scale  at  the  top  of  fig.  3,  which 
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the  telescope.  The  spectrum  apparatus  a  is  fixed  so  that  the 
slit  may  be  exactly  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror  b.  Over 
the  slit  is  placed  a  polished  silver  plate  c,  with  an  opening 
corresponding  to  the  slit.  By  means  of  a  small  mirror  d  artificial 
yellow  light  is  thrown  upon  this  plate.  Behind  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  speculum  is  placed  a  small  Galilean  telescope  or 
opera-glass.  If  the  telescope  be  directed  to  a  star,  and  the  observer 
looks  into  this  small  telescope,  he  sees  the  silver  plate  and  the  slit 
within  the  opening  by  means  of  the  artificial  light.  He  sees  also 
upon  the  plate  the  image  of  the  star  as  a  bright  point.  It  is  then 
within  his  power  to  bring  this  bright  point  exactly  upon  any  desired 
part  of  the  slit,  and  by  continuously  watching  it  during  the  whole 
time  of  photographic  exposure,  which  may  be  an  hour  or  more,  to 
correct  instantly  by  hand  any  small  irregularities  of  the  motion  of 
the  telescope. 

It  was  necessary,  further,  to  have  the  means  of  being  able,  from 
comparison  with  a  known  spectrum,  to  determine  the  wave  lengths 
of  the  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  stars.  For  this  purpose  the  slit 
was  provided  with  two  shutters  g  and  h  (fig.  1).  During  the  expo¬ 
sure  the  shutter  g  only  was  open.  When  the  photograph  had  been 
taken  this  shutter  was  closed  and  the  second  shutter  h  withdrawn  ; 
through  this  half  of  the  slit  a  second  spectrum  was  taken  upon  the 
same  plate.  This  might  be  the  suu’s  light  reflected  from  the  moon, 
or  the  spectrum  of  a  known  star,  or  a  terrestrial  spectrum,  or  direct 
sunlight  on  the  following  day. 

Various  photographic  methods  were  tried,  but  the  great  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  gelatine  plates  has  led  to  their  exclusive  use.  For  these 
long  exposures,  varying  from  lialf-an-hour  to  two  hours,  it  was 
important  to  use  dry  plates.  v 

In  this  map  (fig.  3)  you  have  laid  down,  by  comparison  with 
M.  Cornu’s  map  of  the  ultra-violet  part  of  the  solar  spectrum,  some 
of  the  photographic  spectra  which  I  have  obtained. 

Early  observations  which  I  made  of  the  visible  spectra  of  the 
stars  showed  that  the  stars  which  shine  with  white  light  have  the 
lines  due  to  hydrogen  at  C,  F,  and  near  G  very  strong,  while  the 
metallic  lines  are  comparatively  feeble.  The  first  five  spectra  in 
the  map  belong  to  stars  of  this  class.  I  have  placed  first  the 
spectrum  of  Vega,  which  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  regard  as 
typical  of  the  whole  class.  It  consists  essentially  of  twelve  strong 
lines.  (See  also  fig.  4.)  The  first  of  these  coincides  with  a  line  of 
hydrogen  near  G,  the  second  with  solar  h,  also  due  to  hydrogen.  The 
third  line  coincides  with  H.  At  the  position  of  K  there  is  no  strong 
line,  only  an  exceedingly  thin  line.  Now  H  and  K  are  usually  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  vapour  of  calcium.  It  was,  therefore,  important  to  see 
if  any  of  the  more  refrangible  of  the  star  lines  coincide  with  a  pair 
of  strong  lines  of  calcium  more  refrangible  than  H,  They  do  not. 
There  is  a  line  of  hydrogen  coincident  with  H.  If  this  group 
be  completed  by  the  two  strong  lines  in  the  visible  spectrum,  C  and 
F,  then  there  are  five  of  them  which  belong  to  hydrogen.  Further : 
if  we  plot  them  down  according  to  the  reciprocals  of  their  wave 
lengths,  the  fourteen  lines  are  found  very  nearly  indeed  in  a  definite 
curve — a  state  of  things  which  suggests  that  they  are  all  members  of 
a  common  physical  system.  In  the  photograph  the  continuous 
spectrum  does  not  end  with  this  group  of  lines,  but  continues  strong 
far  beyond  S,  but  no  other  lines  are  seen  in  this  star. 

The  only  four  stars  of  this  group  I  have  laid  down  in  the  order  of 
modification  or  departure  from  this  typical  spectrum.  These 


FIG.  4. 


the  presence  or  absence,  and,  if  present,  in  the  relative  thickness  of 
K  to  PI ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  number  and  distinctness  of  other  lines 
in  the  spectrum. 

In  the  last  spectrum,  that  of  Arcturus,  which  shines  with  an 
orange  light,  the  line  K  is  stronger  relatively  to  II  than  it  is  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  other  features 
of  the  spectrum,  suggest  we  have  to  do  with  a  spectrum  further 
removed  in  the  order  of  change  from  Vega  than  is  the  solar 
spectrum.  May  we  not  in  these  changes  also  see  some  of  the  life- 
changes  through  which  the  stars  pass  ?  Was  there  a  time  when  the 
solar  spectrum  presented  the  simple  form  we  still  see  in  Vega? 

I  have  also  obtained  photographic  spectra  of  the  planets  Venus, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars,  taken  while  there  was  sufficient  light  from  the  sky 
to  form  also  a  spectrum  on  the  plate.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to 
compare  directly  the  planetary  spectrum  with  that  of  the  sun  under 
precisely  similar  conditions  of  terrestrial  atmosphere.  In  the  part 
of  their  spectra  contained  in  the  photographs — namely,  from  G  to  O — 
no  modifications  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  found  which  can  be 
referred  to  an  action  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet. 

The  spectra  of  very  small  areas  of  the  moon  were  taken  under 
different  conditions  of  illumination,  but  they  are  negative  as  to  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere. 

I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  apply  the  photographic  method 
in  several  new  directions  in  connection  with  the  physics  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  William  Huggins,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R  S. 


changes  take  place  in  three  directions — in  the  thickness  and  more 
or  less  diffuseness  of  the  edges  of  the  twelve  typical  lines;  in 

is  in  juxtaposition  with  the  map  of  the  solar  spectrum  used  by  Dr.  Huggins  as 
a  reference  spectrum. 


A .  7000-9 

B .  6866  8 

C  (Hydrogen)  .  6561-8 

.  6889-0 

~K . 5268*9 

F  (Hydrogen)  . 4860  6 

Hydrogen  line  near  O.  ..  4340'0 


G .  4307-2 

h  (Hydrogen)  .  4101  2 

H .  3968-0 

K .  S932-8 

M .  3727-0 

N  .  3580-5 

O .  3339-8 

—Ed.  P. 


THE  KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  GELATINO-BROMIDE 

FILMS. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Carroll,  in  his  interesting  communication  on  The 
Mechanico- Chemical  Condition  of  the  Qelatino- Bromide  Film,  raises 
a  question  of  great  importance  to  all  gelatine  workers.  Most  photo¬ 
graphers  have  had  some  painful  experiences  of  the  vagaries  of 
gelatine  in  the  preparation  of  emulsions,  for  under  certain  conditions 
of  temperature  and  atmosphere  failure  is  almost  certain  ;  but  I  should 
doubt  if  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the  statement  of  even  so  expe¬ 
rienced  a  worker  as  Mr.  Carroll  that  gelatine  plates  prepared  under 
favourable  conditions  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  keeping  qualities. 

That  Mr.  Carroll  should  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion  is,  I 
think,  to  be  regretted,  and  also  that  he  did  not  enlighten  us  as  to  how 
the  plates  in  question  were  prepared.  In  the  absence  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  my  remarks  may  appear  speculative ;  but  they  are  based 
upon  an  article  written  by  that  gentleman  in  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1678.  In  this  interesting  resume  of  the 
gelatine  process  twenty-five  grains  of  gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1)  are 
employed  in  the  formula  for  each  ounce  of  emulsion.  Great  stress  is 
laid  upon  sensitising  the  emulsion  at  a  high  temperature,  half  the 
gelatine  being  taken  and  “  dissolved  at  a  moderate  heat.  When  dis¬ 
solved,  place  the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  ivater  at  180°,  and,  when  the  latter 
sinks  to  17  0°,  add  the  silver ,”  &c.  (I  have  quoted  verbatim,  though 
the  italics  are  mine.)  The  emulsion  is  then  dialysed,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  gelatine  added  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  ounce  of  the  finished  emulsion  contains  about 
twelve  and  a-half  grains  of  gelatine  that  has  been  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  180°  Fahr.  Now,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  gela¬ 
tine  decomposes  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  this  ;  therefore, 
is  it  not  in  this  direction  that  Mr.  Carroll  should  look  for  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  his  plates?  Though  I 
have  successfully  prepared  plates  by 
the  method  given  I  regret  I  cannot 
speak  with  any  certainty  on  this 
point,  not  having  sufficiently  tested 
them ;  but,  as  regards  emulsions  sen¬ 
sitised  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
and  even  digested  for  days,  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  plates,  pro¬ 
viding  the  nitrate  salt  has  been 
thoroughly  eliminated. 

In  venturing  these  remarks- 1  do 
not  wish  to  criticise  Mr.  Carroll’s  communication — indeed  I  have 
derived  much  valuable  experience  from  his  method,  my  most 
successful  plates  being  prepared  from  a  modification  of  the  formula— 
but  merely  to  obtain  further  information  on  so  important  a  subject. 

I  can  fully  bear  out  what  Mr.  Carroll  says  in  reference  to  the 
mechanical  action  of  chrome  alum  upon  the  gelatine  film,  and  so  can¬ 
not  quite  see,  with  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  that  its  use  implies 
“  bolstering  up  an  inferior  emulsion ;  ”  for  when  using  a  soft  sample 
of  gelatine,  such  as  the  No.  1,  I  find  that  frilling  frequently  makes 
its  appearance,  even  when  the  emulsion  has  been  kept  at  a  very 
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moderate  temperature.  But  a  small  dose  of  chrome  alum  at  once 
effects  a  cure  without  causing  any  decrease  in  sensitiveness. 

H.  Manfielo. 


ON  A  PROCESS  FOR  PRINTING  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

There  has  always  been  a  fascination  to  me  in  obtaining  silver  prints  by 
development,  and  lately  my  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to 
the  subject  by  the  Meteorological  Office,  who  desire  to  substitute  some 
kind  of  process  for  the  old  waxed-paper  process.  It  has  been  found 
(and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it)  in  excessively  hot  weather,  or 
weather  in  which  decided  electrical  disturbances  are  occurring,  that  in 
taking  photographic  records  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  &c., 
the  curves  obtained  are  often  valueless,  owing  to  a  blackening  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  paper  during  development.  This  is  particularly 
distressing,  since  these  are  the  days  on  which  the  curves  are  perhaps 
most  important.  I  may  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  fact 
that  these  cux’ves  are  obtained  by  a  point  or  line  of  light  from  some 
artificial  source  falling  on  a  sheet  of  paper  wound  round  a  slowly-rota¬ 
ting  drum,  and  as  any  variation  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
in  a  barometer  or  thermometer  occurs,  or  any  deviation  of  the  magnet, 
the  point  or  line  of  light  travels  upwards  or  downwards,  and  traces  a 
curved  line  on  the  sensitive  paper,  which  is  subsequently  made  visible 
by  development.  The  waxed-paper  process  is  a  very  beautiful  process, 
and  where  prints  are  required  the  waxing  is  a  desideratum  in  order  to 
render  the  paper  translucent.  The  process  used  at  Greenwich  is  slightly 
different  to  that  used  at  Kewj  at  the  former  Observatory  the  paper  is 
not  waxed. 

Mr.  Glaisher,  in  the  introduction  to  the  magnetical  observations  of 
1873,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  chemical  processes  employed  at 
Greenwich  : — 

The  paper  used  was  principally  furnished  by  Hollingsworth  and  Turner  ; 
it  is  strong  and  of  even  texture,  and  is  prepared  expressly  for  photographic 
purposes. 

First  Operation. — Preliminary  Preparation  of  the  Paper. — The  chemical 
solutions  used  in  this  process  are  the  following: — 

1.  Sixteen  grams  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 

distilled  water.  " 

2.  Twenty-four  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  hi  one  ounce 
of  distilled  water. 

3.  When  the  crystals  are  dissolved  the  two  solutions  are  mixed  together, 
forming  the  iodising  solution.  The  mixture  will  keep  through  any  length  of 
time.  Immediately  before  use  it  is  filtered  through  filtering  paper. 

A  quantity  of  the  paper,  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  several  weeks, 
is  treated  in  the  following  manner,  sheet  after  sheet : — 

The  sheet  of  paper  is  pinned  by  its  four  corners  to  a  horizontal  board. 
Upon  the  paper  a  sufficient  quantity  (about  fifty  minims,  or  45a  of  an  ounce 
troy)  of  the  iodising  solution  is  applied  by  pouring  it  upon  the  paper  in  front 
of  a  glass  rod,  which  is  then  moved  to  and  fro  till  the  whole  surface  is 
uniformly  wetted  by  the  solution  ;  or  the  solution  may  be  evenly  distributed 
by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush. 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  horizontal  position  for 
a  fewr  minutes,  and  is  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  air ;  when  dry  it  is  placed 
hi  a  drawer  and  may  be  kept  through  any  length  of  time. 

Second  Operation.— Rendering  the  Paper  Sensitive  to  the  Action  of  Light. — 
A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  fifty  grains  >of 
crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Since  the 
magnetic  basement  has  been  used  for  photography  fifteen  grains  of  acetic 
acid  have  always  been  added  to  the  solution. 

Then  the  following  operation  is  performed  in  a  room  illuminated  by  yellow 
light 

The  paper  is  pinned  as  before  upon  a  board  somewhat  smaller  than  itself, 
and  (by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  as  before)  its  surface  is  wetted  with  fifty 
minims  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  a  short 
time  in  a  horizontal  position,  and,  if  any  part  of  the  paper  still  shines  from 
the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  solution  unabsorbed  into  its  texture,  the 
superfluous  fluid  is  taken  off  by  the  application  of  blotting-paper. 

The  paper,  still  damp,  is  immediately  placed  upon  the  cylinder  and  is 
covered  by  the  exterior  glass  tube,  and  the  cylinder  is  mounted  upon  the 
revolving  apparatus  to  receive  the  spot  of  light  formed  by  the  mirror,  which 
is  carried  by  the  magnet ;  or  to  receive  the  line  of  light  passing  through  the 
thermometer  tube. 

Third  Operation. — Development  of  the  Photographic  Trace. — When  the 
paper  is  removed  from  the  cylinder  it  is  placed  as  before  upon  a  board,  and 
a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  aceto-nitrate  of 
silver  are  occasionally  added,  is  spread  over  the  paper  by  means  of  a  glass 
rod,  and  this  action  is  continued  until  the  trace  is  fully  developed  The 
solutions  are  kept  in  a  magnetic  basement,  and  are  always  used  at  the 
temperature  of  that  room.  When  the  trace  is  well  developed  the  paper  is 
placed  in  a  vessel  with  water,  and  repeatedly  washed  with  several  waters,  a 
brush  being  passed  lightly  over  both  sides  of  the  paper  to  remove  any 
crystalline  deposit. 

Fourth  Operation. — Fixing  the  Photographic  Trace.— The  photograph  is 
placed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  made  by  dissolving  four  or  five 
ounces  of  the  hyposulphite  in  a  pint  of  water ;  it  is  then  plunged  completely 
in  the  liquid  and  allowed  to  remain  from  one  to  two  hours,  until  the  yellow 
tint  of  the  iodide  of  silver  is  removed.  After  this  the  sheet  is  washed 
repeatedly  with  water,  allowed  to  remain  immersed  in  -water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  afterwards  placed  within  folds  of  cotton  cloths  till  nearly  dry. 
Finally  it  is  placed  betwen  sheets  of  blotting-paper  and  is  pressed. 


At  the  time  when  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written  many  of  the 
various  processes  at  present  extant  were  not  known,  or  were  in  their  in¬ 
fancy.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  collodion  and  gelatine  emulsion 
processes  I  have  endeavoured  to  utilise  them  for  printing  purposes,  but 
generally  without  any  certainty  of  results,  and  I  only  worked  at  them 
spasmodically.  Nevertheless,  I  have  some  hundred  photographs  in  my 
possession  now  which  were  taken  by  my  registering  photometer,  and 
these  are  fairly  successful  but  not  perfect  specimens. 

Plain  Paper  Prints. — In  the  first  process  I  worked  at  recently  my 
great  desideratum  has  been  to  get  rid  of  all  free  silver  nitrate,  both  in 
development  and  in  preparation  of  the  paper,  as  then  we  shall  have  a 
paper  which  will  be  stable  and  not  decompose  and  blacken,  as  in  tbe 
case  with  the  above  process.  This  experimentation  has  occupied  me 
some  months,  off  and  on,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have  hit  on  a 
really  satisfactory  formula.  A  solution  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 


Potassium  iodide .  400  grains, 

Potassium  bromide . 230  ,, 

Distilled  water .  20  ounces, 


and  a  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  is  added  till  the  mixture  assumes  a 
deep  claret  colour. 

After  filtering,  any  convenient  number  of  sheets  of  paper  are 
immersed  in  it  in  a  dish,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour,  great  care 
being  taken  that  no  air-bubbles  are  present.  The  sheets  are  turned  over 
two  or  three  times  during  this  period  and  hung  up  to  dry,  the  drainings 
being  absorbed  by  blotting-paper  to  prevent  unevenness  at  the  lower 
end.  When  dry  they  may  be  packed  away  between  clean  blotting- 
paper  (free  from  sodium  hyposulphite),  and  may  possibly  then  turn  a 
brown  colour.  The  paper  should  not  be  handled  with  hot  or  dirty 
fingers,  or  defects  in  the  prints  will  be  seen. 

When  dry,  the  sheets  are  floated  on  the  following  solution  : — 


Silver  nitrate .  500  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water .  20  ounces. 


The  smooth  side  of  the  paper  is  placed  on  the  fluid  in  the  same 
manner  as  albumenised  paper  is  sensitised.  After  a  couple  of  minutes 
the  purple  or  brown  colour  of  the  back  of  the  paper  will  gradually  dis¬ 
appear,  and  be  replaced  by  the  yellow  tint  of  bromo-ioclide  of  silver. 
The  sheets  should  rest  two  minutes  more,  and  then  be  removed  to 
a  dish  of  distilled  water  to  remove  excess  of  silver.  Two  more  changes 
of  water  will  be  required  before  the  paper  is  in  a  keeping  condition, 
after  which  it  may  be  drained,  all  excess  of  moisture  blotted  off, 
and  then  hung  up  to  dry.  When  quite  dry  the  paper  is  ready  for  use. 

As  far  as  this  the  process  is  like  that  of  Colonel  Greenlaw,  which  I 
arrived  at  independently  and  after  some  waste  of  time.  If  the  camera 
is  to  be  used  the  exposure  is  about  six  times  that  required  for  a 
wet  plate,  but  as  paper  processes  are  out  of  date  I  may  presume  that  it 
would  be  really  used  for  printing  by  development.  In  Greenlaw’s  pro¬ 
cess  the  development  is  effected  by  gallic  acid  and  silver  nitrate,  but  1 
have  abandoned  that  in  favour  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  This 
developer  has  been  often  described  in  tbe  journal,  but  in  order  to  make 
references  complete  I  will  point  out  how  it  can  be  made.  A  saturated 
solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate  is  made  by  the  aid  of  heat.  When 
cool  an  excess  of  ferrous  oxalate  is  added  and  well  shaken  up.  After 
four  or  five  hours  the  solution  will  be  saturated,  when  it  can  be  decanted 
off  and  used,  adding  a  further  small  quantity  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate. 
This  is  a  slightly  different  mode  of  preparation  to  that  I  have 
previously  given,  but  it  is  effective.  To  develope  an  84  X  64  print  half 
an  ounce  of  this  solution  is  taken,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  a  (twenty-grain 
to  one  ounce  of  water)  solution  of  potassium  bromide  is  added  to 
it.  This  solution  is  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Avater.  The 
paper,  which  has  been  exposed  behind  a  negative  or  in  an  enlarging 
apparatus,  is  placed  face  uppermost  in  a  dish  and  covered  with  water. 
This  is  drained  off  and  the  developing  solution  poured  on.  After 
a  minute  the  image  begins  to  appear  slowly,  and  after  five  or  six 
minutes  takes  full  density,  the  whites  running  perfectly  unclouded. 
The  paper  may  occasionally  be  held  up  to  the  light  and  the  back 
examined  to  see  what  progress  is  made,  and  when  the  outline  of 
the  darkest  parts  appears  on  the  back  the  image  may  be  considered  as 
sufficiently  brought  out.  The  paper  is  then  well  washed  and  placed  in 
a  strong  fixing  bath  of  sodium  hyposulphite.  This  fixing  takes  a  long 
time,  sometimes  as  much  as  half  an  hour,  and  it  is  not  seldom  that  the 
w'hites  have  turned  a  dingy  brown.  This  is  due  to  a  decomposition  of 
the  iron  salt  left  in  the  pores  of  the  paper,  but  it  is  of  no  consequence  ; 
for  after  well  washing  the  paper  should  be  covered  with  a  weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (one  part  to  forty  parts  of  water),  when  the 
whiteness  of  the  paper  will  be  restored  completely.  After  a  further 
washing  the  print  is  hung  up  to  dry.  I  have  found  that  it  is  generally 
advisable  before  fixing  to  use  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  or  else, 
a  solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate  and  a  little  free  oxalic  acid  with 
it.  Unless  the  water  for  washing  be  distilled,  or  rain  water  be  used, 
the  hydrochloric  acid  is  preferable,  since  all  trace  of  calcium  oxalate  is 
thereby  avoided.  This  dissolves  out  all  the  iron  salt  in  the  paper,  and 
after  well  washing  the  print  is  rinsed  with  water  smelling  faintly 
of  ammonia,  and  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath.  This  last  is  the  safest 
plan  to  adopt,  since  no  acid  can  find  its  way  to  the  sodium  hyposulphite 
which  might  be  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  through  imperfect  washing. 
When  dry  the  tone  will  be  of  a  beautiful  ivory  black,  so  characteristic 
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of  the  ferrous  oxalate  development,  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  those  beautiful  platinotype  prints  which  we  admired  so  much 
at  the  last  exhibition  in  this  gallery.  The  paper  I  use  is  ordinary  plain 
Saxe  paper,  of  good  quality,  and  having  very  few  blemishes.  Some¬ 
times  the  print  appears  dead,  being  too  much  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  I  have  had  recourse  to  the 
next  modification. 

Prints  on  Albumenised  Paper . — To  adapt  this  process  to  albumenised 
paper  is  not  a  hard  matter,  and  may  be  carried  out  in  two  ways. 
Ordinary  albumenised  paper  may  be  used  if  desired. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  bromide  than  iodide, 
and  the  following  proportions  may  be  employed 

Potassium  bromide .  500  grains. 

Potassium  iodide  . 150  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  20  ounces. 

A  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  is  first  sensitised  in  the  ordinary  manner 
to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  then  washed  in  a  couple  of  changes 
of  water.  It  is  next  immersed  in  the  above  solution,  as  in  the  first  pro¬ 
cess,  and  allowed  to  soak  well  for  the  specified  time.  It  is  then 
carefully  lifted  out  and  placed,  back  down,  on  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper, 
and  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  all  superfluous  moisture  is  soaked 
up  from  the  albumenised  surface.  The  silver  chloride  in  the  paper  is 
converted  into  silver  iodide  by  the  potassium  iodide,  and  the  albumen 
imbibes  the  soluble  bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride  subsequently.  The 
manipulations  for  development  are  exactly  similar  to  those  already  de¬ 
scribed,  excepting  that  the  developer  may  be  used  of  full  strength  and 
with  considerably  less  bromide.  Another  mode  of  preparation  is  to 
impregnate  liquid  albumen  with  the  soluble  salts.  The  formula  stands 
thus  : — 

Ammonium  bromide .  60  to  120  grains. 

Potassium  iodide  . , .  120  to  60  ,, 

Spirits  of  wine  .  4  ounce. 

Albumen  (dried)  .  500  grains. 

Water .  10  ounces. 

The  usual  operations  are  now  performed,  and  the  paper  is  hung  up  and 
dried.  It  might  happen  that  the  iodine  acts  upon  the  albumen,  for 
which  reason  it  is  omitted.  The  sensitising  and  developing  operations 
are  conducted  as  before. 

In  both  these  methods  the  print  will  be  very  much  more  upon  the 
surface  than  in  the  ordinary  plain  paper  prints  described  above. 

I  have  tried  shaking  the  paper,  after  the  first  wash-water  after 
sensitising,  in  a  ten-grain  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  again  re¬ 
washing.  It  diminishes  the  sensitiveness  slightly  but  not  seriously, 
and  the  whole  of  the  silver  salt  is  thus  in  combination  with  a  chloride, 
and  with  no  organic  salt.  For  keeping  purposes  this  is  decidedly  an 
advantage,  but  is  not  necessary  if  the  paper  is  to  be  used  shortly  after 
sensitising. 

Gelatinised  Paper  Prints. — My  first  attempts  were  made  with  gelatine 
emulsion  spread  on  paper,  either  by  floating  or  by  coating  paper  with  it, 
holding  the  paper  on  a  glass  plate.  I  need  not  detail  my  many  failures  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  an  emulsion  is  not  so  suitable  as  the  method  1  am 
about  to  give.  I  have  by  me  a  quantity  of  gelatinised  paper  prepared 
for  photolithography,  and  this  I  impregnate  by  floating  the  gelatine 


surface  on  a  solution  of — 

Ammonium  bromide .  120  grains. 

Potassium  iodide  .  60  ,, 

Water .  10  ounces. 


Iodine . Enough  to  colour  the  liquid  a  claret  colour. 

The  paper  is  floated  on  this  till  the  iodine  appears  through  the  back  of 
the  paper,  and  all  superfluous  moisture  is  avoided  by  passing  the  case 
over  the  surface  of  the  dish,  or  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  It  is  then 
hung  up  to  drain,  and  when  nearly  dry,  or  dry,  which  it  takes  some 
time  to  do,  it  is  floated  on  the  sensitising  bath  till  the  iodine  at  the  back 
of  the  paper  has  disappeared.  It  is  then  well  washed  (or  if  required  to 
be  kept  is  treated  with  a  bath  of  sodium  chloride  and  again  washed), 
and  allowed  to  dry.  It  can  then  be  developed  in  the  same  way  as  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  albumenised  paper. 

I  have  not  tried  impregnating  a  gelatine  solution  with  the  haloid  salts 
and  floating  paper  upon  it ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  that  it  should  not 
succeed,  provided  always  that  so  much  of  them  be  not  added  as  to  cause 
a  marked  crystallisation  in  the  film,  as  is  the  case  when  glass  plates  are 
employed  for  receiving  the  film.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that, 
as  occurs  in  the  collodio-chloride  process,  though  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  when  using  the  original  formula  given  by  Mr.  Simpson  to 
prevent  crystallisation  when  employing  glass,  yet  when  using  paper  as 
a  support  the  defect  is  hardly  apparent.  The  same  would  probably 
occur  with  the  gelatine.  In  fact,  when  coating  paper  with  ordinary 
unwashed  gelatine  emulsion  the  crystallisation  which  would  inevitably 
appear  in  it  on  a  glass  plate  is  absent. 

It  may  be  asked  why  iodide  is  used  at  all  in  the  process  ?  There  are 
two  reasons  for  it: — 1.  That  the  light  in  which  the  development  can 
take  place  is  the  ordinary  yellow  light  of  the  developing-room,  and  a 
good  light  is  necessary  when  developing  a  print.  2.  For  the  plain  paper 
process  the  iodide,  being  unreducible  by  the  developer,  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  bromide  and  prevents  fog  by  the  reduction  of  the 

*  For  this  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  may  be  substituted,  and  gives  a  much  better  gloss. 


particles  of  bromide  not  separated  by  the  pores  of  the  paper,  which 
separation  is  effected  without  the  iodide  when  albumen  or  gelatine  is 
used.  If  paper  negatives  ever  come  to  the  fore  again  the  iodide  may  be 
totally  omitted  from  the  formula  for  albumenised  and  gelatinised  papers, 
and  gi’eat  rapidity  may  be  obtained. 

I  may  state  that  development  with  the  ordinary  alkaline  developer  is 
out  of  the  question,  since  we  get  stains  which  are  not  removable  by  any 
method  of  which  I  am  aware  that  will  not  also  destroy  the  image  itself. 

Addendum. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  written  I  have  made  a  few  more  experi¬ 
ments,  J>y  which  I  find  that  paper  can  be  very  well  floated  on  a  gelatine 
solution  impregnated  with  the  bromo-iodising  salts. 

The  following  formula  answers  well : — 

Nelson’s  fine  cut  gelatine  .  ^  ounce. 

Potassium  iodide  .  100  grains. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  200  ,, 

Water .  10  ounces. 

The  gelatine  is  swelled  in  the  water  to  which  the  salts  have  been 
added,  and  then  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat.  The  solution  is  strained 
through  flannel  or  through  cotton  wool,  and  poured  into  a  dish.  (The 
temperature  of  the  liquid  may  be  kept  up  by  placing  the  dish  over  a 
water-bath.)  The  paper  is  floated  for  three  minutes  on  it,  and  hung  up 
to  dry  by  two  corners.  When  dried  it  is  floated  once  more  for  the  same 
time,  and  again  hung  up,  but  by  opposite  corners  to  those  by  which  it 
was  first  suspended.  The  paper  is  then  ready  for  sensitising,  which  is 
effected  by  floating  on  the  silver  solution  already  given.  The  prints  on 
the  gelatinised  paper  are  very  beautiful  if  care  be  taken,  and  they 
furnish  a  deep  black  tone.  The  gelatine  should  be  colourless,  and  not 
of  that  yellow  class  which  is  so  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

I  have  obtained  very  good  photographs  of  the  solar  and  iron  spectra 
on  all  of  the  above  papers,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  where  the  bromide 
is  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  iodide  in  the  salting  solutions  I  find  that 
the  silver  compound  is  sensitive  to  yellow  light,  and  even  slightly  the 
red.  If  the  iodide  be  in  excess  of  the  bromide  this  is  not  the  case  ;  the 
paper  is  then  only  impressionable  by  the  same  rays  as  the  ordinary  wet 
plate.  Those,  therefore,  who  try  the  process  and  have  to  develope  in 
the  ordinary  light  used  for  wet  plates  should  keep  the  proportion  of 
bromide  to  iodide  given  in  the  first  formula  for  plain  paper. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  this — that  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  means  a  dull  image,  which  is  caused  by  its  becoming  buried,  as  it 
were,  in  the  paper  itself.  If  plenty  of  bromide  be  used  the  development 
will  be  slow,  and  the  image  will  remain  and  gather  strength  on  the 
surface.  With  quick  development  the  whole  of  the  silver  salts  which 
have  been  acted  upon  by  light  get  reduced  at  the  first  application  of 
the  developer  ;  but  with  slow  development  the  silver  compound  on  the 
surface  is  first  reduced,  and  the  image  is  built  up  from  beneath,  as  it 
were,  on  this  first-reduced  silver.  The  tone,  too,  of  a  slowly-developed 
print  is  always  more  agreeable  than  where  the  development  has  been 
hurried.  If  the  strong  developer  be  employed  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  a  shorter  exposure  is  necessary  to  attain  this  end. 

A  great  variation  in  colour  is  obtainable  by  these  processes.  Thus, 
the  more  iodide  used  the  blacker  is  the  tone,  and  as  the  bromide  is 
increased  the  bistre  colour  is  more  common.  Again :  if  the  paper  be 
not  immersed  in  the  common  salt  solution,  and  if  fixing  precedes  the 
use  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  resulting  tone  is  much  browner  than 
if  the  hydrochloric  acid  be  used  between  development  and  fixing.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  organic  salts  of  silver  when 
exposed  to  light  are  acted  upon  by  the  developer,  and  the  compound  salt 
after  fixing  is  much  more  stable  than  that  which  is  found  after  develop¬ 
ment.  Prints  can  be  toned  with  the  lime-toning  bath  and  give  fairly 
good  tones.  Thus  much  modification  will  be  made  by  the  operator. 

W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 
Capt.  li.E. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  instant, 
Lieut.  Darwin  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  the  following  annual  report  for 
1879  : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  photographic  year,  which  this  meeting  of  the  Society  brings  to  a  close, 
has  on  the  whole  been  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  the  Council  considers  that 
the  Society  may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  the  number  of  valuable  papers  read 
at  the  meetings  and  on  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 
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On  looking  over  the  list  of  papers  read  it  will,  it  is  thought,  be  admitted  that 
although  there  may  not  be  quite  as  great  a  variety  of  subjects  discussed  as 
during  some  previous  years,  yet  that  the  interest  in  the  papers  has  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  and  of  this  the  surest  proof  is  the  steady  attendance  of 
members  and  their  friends  afc  our  meetings.  This  want  of  variety  is  accounted 
for  by  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  gelatine-bromide  emulsion  processes 
which  have  come  so  prominently  before  the  public  during  the  year,  and  to  the 
discussion  of  which  several  meetings  have,  we  trust  with  profit,  been  devoted. 
Whether  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  these  processes,  such  as  frilling  and  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  local  development,  are  compensated,  or  more  than  compen¬ 
sated,  by  the  convenience  and  by  the  great  increase  of  sensitiveness  of  these 
plates,  it  is  hoped  that  these  papers  and  discussions  have  enabled  members  of 
the  Society  to  form  their  own  conclusions.  If  these  plates  continue  to  be  as 
much  used  as  they  are  at  present  in  the  studio  their  introduction,  no  doubt 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  photography,  and  too  much  attention  can 
hardly  be  given  to  the  subject.  On  other  subjects,  also,  papers  of  much  interest 
have  been  read,  and  the  year  closes  with  what  all  will  acknowledge  to  be  a  most 
valuable  and  instructive  paper  on  aetinometers,  by  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke.  Death 
has  been  busy  amongst  our  members  during  the  past  year,  and  the  following 
names  will  on  this  account  disappear  from  our  roll : — Mrs.  J ulia  Cameron,  P.  Le 
Neve  Foster,  G.  W.  Simpson,  Mr.  Henry  Goodman  (of  Margate),  and  Mr.  J ohn 
Waller  (of  Whitby).  Mr.  Oliver  Sarony,  who  was  also  for  some  time  a  member 
of  this  Society,  died  during  the  year.  Obituary  notices  of  some  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  our  report. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  opened  early  in,  October,  and  was  conducted, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  same  manner  as  last  year.  The  charge  for  wall 
space-— which  had  been  introduced  the  year  before  with  the  view  of  making 
non-members  pay  for  the  privilege  allowed  them  of  exhibiting  their  works  at 
the  Society’s  exhibition— was  continued  with  good  results.  Forty  new  members 
have  joined  the  Society  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  this  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  charge  for  wall  space,  although  it  is  hoped  the  interest  in  the 
papers  and  discussions  at  the  meetings  is  also  another  attractive  power.  The 
weather  for  the  whole  summer  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  had  been  so 
unpropitious  that  grave  doubts  were  felt  as  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking; 
however,  these  dismal  forebodings  were  in  no  way  fulfilled,  and  visitors  were 
agreeably  surprised  on  entering  the  room— thanks  to  so  many  members  of  the 
Society  having  foreseen  the  difficulty  and  having  made  proportionate  exertions. 
An  important  change  was  made  with  regard  to  the  medals ;  instead  of  dividing 
the  whole  into  classes,  and  appropriating  certain,  medals  to  each  class,  as  had 
been  done  on  previous  occasions,  it  was  simply  stated  that  medals  would  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  cf  the  jurors,  who  were  in  this  manner  left  entirely  free. 
They  were  thus  enabled  to  reward  with  medals  any  object  that  they  considered 
of  sufficient  scientific  or  artistic  merit,  and  the  fact  that  their  hands  were  in 
no  way  tied  made  the  work  much  easier  to  them.  There  was  no  necessity  of 
declaring  that  in  any  particular  class  not  one  of  the  works  exhibited  was 
worthy  of  a  medal,  and  consequently  no  temptation  to  give  a  medal  unless  it 
was  thoroughly  deserved. 

The  list  of  the  award  of  medals  will  serve  as  a  record  of  those  works  of  highest 
merit  for  their  excellence  or  novelty.  The  show  of  apparatus  was  especially 
good,  both  as  regards  accuracy  of  workmanship  and  originality  of  design.  Many 
prints  from  gelatine  plates  and  several  negatives  were  shown  ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  landscapes,  at  all  events,  the  wet-plate  photographs  were 
still  undefeated.  Some  excellent  specimens  of  platinotype  printing— a  process 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  our  walls— attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  following  statistics  may  be  useful  as  a  comparison  with  last  year  and 
with  future  years.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  exhibition  : — 

There  were  113  exhibitors,  comprising  58  members  and  55  non-members,  16 
of  whom  have  now  become  members.  Of  the  58  members,  35  were  resident  in 
London,  23  in  the  country.  Of  the  55  non-members,  16  were  from  London, 
31  from  the  country,  and  8  foreigners.  There  were  51  London  exhibitors  and 
54  country  exhibitors. 

407  frames  werejkung,  containing  1,41.2  separate  photographs.  Of  these  661 
were  portrait  and  figure  subjects,  414  landscape  and  architecture,  114  animals, 
and  223  miscellaneous.  On  the  table  were  49  negatives,  26  transparencies,  23 
ceramic  photographs,  and  about  550  photographs  unframed  and  in  books. 
There  were  (50)  views  from  Afghanistan,  on  a  special  frame,  making  a  grand 
total  of  2,100  photographic  pictorial  works  exhibited. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  past  year  :  — 

On  the.  Fading  of  the  Undeveloped  Photographic  Image ,  and  on  Soluble 
Bromide  in  Emulsions.  By  Captain  Abney,  R  E.,  F.R.S. 

On  an  Instantaneous  Shutter.  By  Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wort  ley. 

Description  of  a  New  Camera,  Specially  Adapted  for  Children  and  Animals. 
By  John  Harmer, 

On  Silver  Bromide  Emulsions  in  Gelatine.  By  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

Duplex  Drop  Shutter.  By  W.  Bedford. 

On  Coloured  Glass  Suitable  for  the  Developing  Room,  and  on  the  Employment 
of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  as  a  Substitute.  By  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

On  the  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process.  By  Charles  Bennett. 

Note  on  Bennett's  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process.  By  W.  Wain wright,  Jun. 

On  the  Effect  of  Prolonged  Emulsification  in  the  Gelatino- Bromide  Process. 
By  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S- 

On  Glass  Suitable  for  the  Dark  Room  Window.  By  W.  Bedford. 

Notes  on  Gelatine  Emulsion.  By  Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

On  Some  Experiences  with  Gelatine  Emulsion.  By  H.  B.  Berkeley. 

On  Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Studio.  By  S.  Fry. 

Reply  to  the  Papers  read  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  the  Discussion 
on  Gelatine  Emulsion.  By  Charles  Bennett. 

A  Note  on  the  Preparation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Bromo- Gelatino  Emulsion. 
By  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  F.C.S. 

The  Photography  of  Vision.  By  W.  S.  Bird. 

On  Aetinometers.  By  Leon  Warnerke. 

On  the  Preparation  of  Grdatine  Emulsion  with  Glycerine.  By  Captain 
Abney,  R.E..F  RS. 

Besides  one  evening  being  devoted  to  a  discussion  On  Failures  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Gelatine  Negatives,  opened  by  Yalentine  Blanchard, 


Various  technical  appliances,  comprising  new  inventions  and  results  of 
photographic  experiments,  have  been  exhibited  at  the  monthly  meetings, 
amongst  them  as  follows  :  — An  instantaneous  shutter,  by  Colonel  H. 
Stuart  Wortley;  a  new  camera,  by  John  Harmer;  a  printing-frame,  by 
J.  Talbot  Lane;  a  duplex  drop  shutter,  by  W.  Bedford  ;  a  camera, 
with  a  new  shutter,  by  W.  F.  Henry  ;  photographs  of  the  absorption 
spectra  of  coloured  glasses,  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.;  gelatine 
negatives,  by  Charles  Bennett,  W,  Wainwright,  Jun.,  and  H.  B.  Berkeley; 
instantaneous  shutters,  by  F.  York;  ceramic  photographs,  by  David  Gay; 
new  forms  of  stereoscopes,  by  Howard  Grubb ;  examples  of  the  adhesion  of 
gelatine  to  glass,  and  enlarged  photographs  of  ice  crystals,  by  J.  R.  Sawyer  ; 
Muybridge’s  photographs  of  trotting-horses,  by  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S.  ; 
tray  in  which  to  develope  gelatine  plates  in  daylight,  by  J.  Werge ;  numerous 
models  and  diagrams  of  aetinometers,  by  Leon  Warnerke. 

[Appended  to  the  foregoing  report  were  obituary  notices  of  Mr.  P.  Le 
Neve  Foster,  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson.  As 
elaborate  notices  of  these  deceased  members  were  given  in  our  columns 
at  the  proper  periods  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  quote  this  portion  of 
the  report,  having  again  this  week  a  great  pressure  on  our  space.] 


The  following  financial  statement  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  Spiller 
(Hon.  Treasurer)  : — 

BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
For  the  Year  Ending  31st  December,  1879. 

CASH  ACCOUNT. 

1879.  Receipts.  £  s.  d. 

To  Balance  from  last  year  ....  215  11  3 
,,  Entrance  Fees  and  Subscrip¬ 
tions  .  282  9  3 

,,  Sale  of  Journals  and  Adver¬ 
tisements  .  72  12  4 

,,  Admission  to  Exhibition, 

Sale  of  Catalogues,  and 

Wall  Space  Charges .  148  0  3 

1879.  Payments.  £  s.  d. 

By  General  Expanses,  includ¬ 
ing  Rent  of  Gallery .  194  11  4 

,,  Refreshments  supplied  at 

SoirCe  and  eight  Ordinai-y 

Meetings .  17  14  2 

,,  Journal  Account  .  99  13  3 

,,  Assistant  Secretary’s  Salary  50  0  0 
,,  Exhibition  Expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  Medals,  Adver¬ 
tisements,  and  Printing 

the  Catalogue  .  131  2  9 

,,  Balance  in  hand .  225  11  7 

£718  13  1 

£718  13  1 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

1879.  Assets.  £  s.  d. 

Entrance  Fees  and 

Subscriptions  due  £63  0  0 

Say  less  25  per 
cent. .  15  15  0 

Advertisements  and  Wall 

Space  Rental  outstanding ... .  3711  9 

Furniture,  Tea  Service,  Black 

Bbard,  Wood  Blocks,  &c .  21  0  0 

Cash  Balance .  225  11  7 

1879.  Liabilities.  £  s.  d. 

None . . . 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  331  8  4 

£331  8  4 

£331  8  4 

Audited  and  found  to  be  correct, 

(Signed)  J.  C.  HEAVISIDE,  )  . 

JOHN  SPILLER,  Treasurer.  ROBT.  C.  MURRAY,  f  AL  DIT0RS- 

January  23rd,  1880. 

Dr.  W.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  then  gave  a  statement  of  his  investigations 
On  the  Photographic  Spectra  of  Stars.  [See  page  100.]  We  give  a 
resume  of  the  remarks  and  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Huggins’ 
address  and  Captain  Abney’s  paper,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
official  organ  of  the  Society.  During  the  reading  of  the  paper  Dr. 
Huggins  handed  round  to  the  members  transparencies  of  many  of  his 
photographs  of  the  stellar  spectra.  These  showed  the  perfect  definition 
which  had  been  obtained  by  his  method  of  procedure,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  are  trophies  in  favour  of  the  exquisite  rapidity  of  gela¬ 
tine  plates. 

Captain  Abney  :  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Huggins  if,  in  his  hydrogen 
spectrum  taken  iu  his  laboratory,  he  gets  any  lines  beyond  those  seen  in 
Vega  in  the  ultra-violet. 

Dr.  Huggins  :  I  have  taken  a  number  of  spectra  of  hydrogen  in 
which  the  extension  is  very  great.  I  have  got  three  times  the  distance 
of  O  from  H  with  a  large  number  of  lines.  I  think  some  of  them — 
very  fine  lines — may  coincide  with  some  other  of  those  strong  lines.  At 
present  we  only  know  for  certain  these  first  three  coincide  with  hydro¬ 
gen  lines. 

Captain  Abney  :  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  spectrum  of 
hydrogen  photographed  in  the  laboratory  contains  lines  beyond  the 
point  shown  in  Dr.  Huggins’  diagram,  and  were  it  not  that  a  continuous 
spectrum  is  shown  in  the  photographs  it  might  be  thought  that  atmo¬ 
spheric  absox'ption  came  in  the  way.  This  continuous  spectrum  is  very 
remarkable,  and  I  find  in  the  infra-red  of  the  solar  spectrum  a  locality 
where  we  have  the  same  phenomenon.  It  seems  that  we  have,  at  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum,  regions  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  absorption 
by  the  gaseous  or  metallic  vapours.  This  is  a  point  which  is  new  as 
regards  the  ultra-violet  end  of  stellar  spectra,  and  also  as  regards  the 
infra-red  part  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  lecture  has  been  to  me  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  for  my  own  part  I  thank  Dr.  Huggins  very 
heartily. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  :  The  Society  is  most  deeply  indebted  to  Dr. 
Huggins  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  of  hearing  his  observations  on 
spectral  celestial  photography.  We  have  mostly  to  do  with  terrestrial 
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photography,  and  I  for  one  can  only  say,  as  a  mechanician,  looking  at 
the  trouble  which  these  spectral  photographs  involve,  that  no  one  who 
has  not  had  any  experience  in  such  matters  has  any  conception  of  the 
vast  amount  of  patience  and  skill  which  have  been  expended.  It  is  not 
merely  a  telescope  of  four  or  six  inches  aperture  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  but  one  of  eighteen  inches.  I  can  speak  from  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  that  when  it  is  possible  to  use  a  six-inch  telescope  a  twelve-inch 
one  will  often  show  literally  nothing.  Dr.  Huggins  does  not  tell  us  the 
number  of  failures  he  has  had  in  producing  his  results,  and  the  amount 
of  labour  he  must  have  exercised  is  almost  inconceivable.  The  subject 
is  one  of  the  highest  interest  to  photography,  inasmuch  as,  I  may  say, 
photospectroscopy  is  supplying  us  with  a  new  agent ;  the  camera  now 
shows  us  what  before  no  human  eye  could  see.  Dr.  Huggins  has  secured 
the  invisible  or  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  Captain  Abney  has 
dealt  with  the  other,  the  red  end.  The  interest  of  these  diagrams  to 
me  is  that  Dr.  Huggins  appears  to  indicate  the  question — What  is  the 
age  of  our  sun  as  compared  with  other  suns  ?  In  these  diagrams  we 
have  some  idea  as  to  the  comparative  age  of  some  of  these  wonderful 
luminaries.  Thus,  our  own  sun  is  probably  getting  old,  while  Ursa 
Majoris  is  still  young,  and  Arcturus  all  but  worn  out.  Probably  by 
extending  his  researches  he  may  find — as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of 
worlds  in  being  or  beginning  to  be — suns  which  are  ceasing  to  be.  I 
feel  I  may  express  the  general  sense  of  this  meeting  when  I  say  we  feel 
ourselves  highly  honoured  by  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  in  this 
department  of  science  making  to  us  these  valuable  communications. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  President,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
mentioned  that  some  years  ago  he  had  devoted  much  time  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  the  spectra  of  stars,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr. 
Huggins. 

Captain  Abney  then  read  an  abstract  of  his  paper  On  a  Process  for 
Printing  by  Development.  [For  complete  paper  see  page  103.]  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  paper  Captaiu  Abney  proceeded  to  develope  a  couple 
of  prints  by  means  of  ferrous  oxalate,  and  made  the  following  remarks  : — 
The  cry  against  silver  prints  is  that  they  fade.  Well — I  am  open  to 
correction  from  our  Treasurer  if  I  am  wrong — fading  is  probably  due  to 
the  organic  salt  of  silver,  and  not  to  metallic  silver  itself.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  with  metallic  silver  I  think  you  will  find  the  fading  of  these  prints 
after  immersion  in  sodium  hyposulphite  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Captain  Abney  said  he  exposed  the  prints 
developed  that  evening  thirty  seconds  to  a  gaslight. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  thought  that  anything  which  would  relieve  photographers 
from  the  troubles  of  albumenised  paper  ought  to  be  welcomed.  Captain 
Abney’s  process  seemed  to  hold  out  more  hopes  of  success  than  other 
suggestions  which  had  been  made.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  fault 
was  in  the  makers,  the  sellers,  or  the  users  of  albumenised  paper,  but 
it  certainly  was  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Berkeley  said  that  some  three  years  ago  he  made  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  with  commercial  albumenised  paper,  using  hydrosulphite  of  soda. 
He  found  he  got  fairly  good  tones  by  transmitted  light,  but  when 
looked  at  by  reflected  light  they  were  of  a  greenish-olive  brown.  He 
also  tried  bromide  and  chloride  together,  and  got  better  results.  With 
bromide  of  ammonium  alone  he  got  red  tones. 

Captain  Abney  observed  that  alkaline  development  was  of  no  use  at 
all.  The  ferrous  oxalate,  therefore,  he  considered  was  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  stand  by.  He  had  had  no  experience  with  the  hydrosulphite 
in  developing  prints. 

The  President  thought  that  waxed  paper  ought  never  to  be  used 
to  register  meteorological  or  maguetical  records.  Some  twenty  years 
since  he  had  had  a  special  sample  of  paper  given  him  by  Mr.  Whatman, 
which  answered  admirably.  As  far  as  his  experience  went  paper  for 
printing  purposes  improved  by  age. 

A  negative  intensified  in  1867  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  which  had  turned  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  during  the 
last  three  years,  was  shown  by  Captain  Abney.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Captain  Abney  for  his  communication. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst., — Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  T.C., 
in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  con¬ 
firmed, 

Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  F.R.A.S.,  read  a  paper  On  Actinometers,  giving 
a  resume  of  the  various  endeavours  which  have  been  made  to  supply 
photographers  with  a  suitable  photometer.  He  pointed  out  what  such 
an  instrument,  to  be  successful,  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  and  showed 
where,  in  his  opinion,  existing  photometers  fell  short,  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  of  comparative  value  only.  The  principal  reason  for  this  he 
held  to  be  was  that  the  instruments  measured  the  light  surrounding 
them,  and  not  the  light  on  the  subject  which  was  being  taken  at  the 
time.  It  was  also  considered  that  the  estimate  by  the  actinometer 
ought  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  exposure  of  the  plate,  as  it  was  fully 
admitted  that  the  light  was  frequently  changing  in  intensity. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  general 
tone  of  which  seemed  to  be  that,  unfortuuately,  we  have  still  to  wait 
for  a  really  practical  actiuometer. 


Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  brought  before  the  meeting  some  novel  proper¬ 
ties  of  phosphorescent  light,  which  further  investigation  might  show  to 
be  of  some  practical  importance.  He  found  that  a  surface  prepared 
with  one  of  the  phosphorescent  paints,  if  exposed  to  light  in  partB  only, 
became  acted  on  to  such  an  extent  that  if  then  placed  in  contact  with  a 
dry  plate  for  five  seconds  and  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  card  were  fully  rendered  on  the  plate,  and  that 
if  one  of  those  cards  were  placed  in  the  camera  and  exposed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  the  luminous  impression  thus  obtained  could  be  subsequently 
made  use  of  by  contact  printing  for  preparing  any  number  of  similar 
pictures. 

The  subject  was  considered  so  interesting  that  it  was  hoped  Mr. 
Robinson  would  make  some  further  experiments  in  the  same  direction. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


PROPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
DUNDEE. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  in  the  Masonic  Hall, 
Meadows-street,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association  for  the 
advancement  of  photography  in  the  east  of  Scotland.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  the  principal  photographers  of  Dundee  and  district.  Mr. 
James  C.  Cox  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  it  gave  him  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  see  so  much  interest  taken  in  the  proposed  society.  He  had  no 
doubt  that,  if  properly  started,  it  would  do  much  for  the  advancement 
of  the  art. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Rogers  spoke  as  to  the  good  that  might  be  derived  not 
only  by  the  photographic  profession  but  by  amateur  artists  and  chemists 
were  such  a  society  in  existence  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  also 
begged  pardon  for  the  liberty  a  few  had  taken  in  sending  out  circulars 
calling  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Urie,  Jun.,  Secretary  pro.  tem.,  read  a  few  letters  from 
amongst  a  number  he  had  received  from  gentlemen,  all  wishing  to 
become  members  were  such  a  society  formed,  and  said  he  had  the 
names  of  several  more  who  were  unable  to  attend  that  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Tannahill  proposed  that  a  society  be  formed  for  the 
three  counties  of  Fifeshire,  Forfarshire,  and  Perthshire,  the  meetings 
to  be  held  in  Dundee. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Rogers  seconded  the  motion. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  A  committee  was  then 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  Urie,  W.  G.  Tannahill,  G.  F. 
Rogers,  A.  Robertson,  C.  Johnstone,  and  H.  Fraser.  The  committee 
were  empowered  to  draw  up  rules  and  submit  them  at  a  general 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  4th  March,  in  the  same  hall. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close. 


dhtr  (>E  in  tom  l  Cable. 

— ♦ — 

Autotype  Mechanical  Prints. 

We  have  received  from  the  Autotype  Company  a  number  of  specimens 
of  their  latest  achievements  in  collotype  printing  by  Sawyer’s  collotypic 
process.  At  first  sight  we  took  them  for  silver  prints ;  indeed,  it 
required  a  very  close  examination  to  detect  that  they  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  mechanical  means.  The  tone  is  so  near  that  of  good 
albumenised  paper  pictures,  and  the  texture  and  gradations  of  the 
image  so  perfect,  that  we  may  with  certainty  say  they  are  the  finest 
specimens  of  collographic  work  we  have  ever  seen  produced  in  this 
country.  Two  of  the  best  of  the  collection  are  views  of  Windsor 
Castle,  from  negatives,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer,  and  these, 
both  in  composition  and  execution,  are  almost  perfect  examples  of 
photography. 


CorrespnDfnte. 

- - 

THE  PHYSICAL  CHARACTER  OF  GELATINE  FILMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  thanking  you  for  the  critical  remarks  with  which 
you  have  favoured  my  paper  on  the  above  subject  in  your  last  number, 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  did  not  venture  to  discuss  the  theoretical  bearing  of 
the  subject.  My  intention  was  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  inferior 
working  and  keeping  qualities  of  gelatine  as  compared  with  collodion 
dry  plates,  aud  to  what  I  believed  to  be  the  causes.  The  title  I  gave 
the  paper  is  rather  unfortunate,  and  has  doubtless  induced  you  to 
believe  that  I  recognised  an  independent  physical  decomposition  of  the 
film.  This  was  not  so  ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  thorough  chemical  decom¬ 
position  a  physical  change  would  certainly  accompany  it. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  plates  which  I  alluded  to  as  having 
deteriorated  under  favourable  atmospheric  conditions  contained  a  small 
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quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  potass  left  behind  after  washing.  But  I 
must  reiterate  my  opinion  that  the  best  gelatine  films  cannot  stand 
damp  and  warm  weather  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  grave  defect  that  they  should  need  such  “gingerly” 
protection ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  they  can 
obtain  it  in  field  work. 

I  will  relate  a  forcible  instance  of  this  which  gave  me  serious  thoughts 
of  having  to  abandon  the  process.  The  month  was  June  ;  the  weather 
very  warm  and  wet.  I  took  a  box  of  plates  about  six  miles  from  home 
by  omnibus  and  boat,  and,  on  reaching  my  destination,  owing  to  the 
continuous  rain  I  could  not  expose.  I  returned  home,  taking  the  greatest 
care  of  my  apparatus.  The  next  day  I  repeated  this  performance,  with 
a  similar  result ;  but  on  the  third  day,  although  wet,  I  exposed  my 
eighteen  plates.  Seven  of  these  I  patiently  developed,  to  find  them 
utterly  unprintable.  There  was  general,  deep  fog,  and  a  riddling  with 
pinholes  of  all  sizes. 

The  nature  of  the  decomposition  of  gelatine  in  the  presence  of  mois¬ 
ture  being,  as  Gmelin  says,  “  ammoniacal,  ”  would  go  far  to  explain  all 
this.  Trusting  that  I  have  not  already  occupied  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space,— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  M.  Carroll, 

School  of  Medicine,  Liverpool,  February  24,  1880. 

CELLOIDIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— Referring  to  Messrs,  A.  and  M.  Zimmermann’s  letter 
in  your  last  issue :  I  beg  to  say  that  I  was  neither  puzzled  nor  mistaken 
with  the  drying-up  of  the  five-ounce  tablets  of  ceiloidin.  Evidently 
those  gentlemen  have  forgotten  that  some  time  ago  I  returned  to  them 
two  of  the  so-called  tablets,  they  having  shrunk  away  almost  to 
nothing.  The  weight  of  one  was  under  six  drachms,  and  the  other  was 
a  little  over  six  drachms.  So  you  will  see  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  have  been  mistaken  in  the  matter;  and  I  here  most  emphatically 
state  that  they  do  not  contain  the  amount  of  pyroxyline  (or  solid 
matter)  they  are  said  to  contain.  At  the  time  they  led  me  into  endless 
confusion ;  but  since  I  adopted  the  plan  of  calculating  about  twenty  per 
cent,  less  than  the  ounce  in  each  tablet  I  find  that  I  am  about  right. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  tablets  in 
question  that  I  returned  the  whole  of  the  solvents  had  evaporated, 
leaving  a  substance  like  French  glue  and  about  the  same  colour,  and  as 
hard  as  flint.  I  may  also  state  that  I  consider  it  the  finest  form  of 
pyroxyline  that  I  have  ever  used,  and  for  first-class  work,  in  my  hands, 
it  has  given  the  best  results  possible. 

I  think  if  Messrs.  Sobering  were  to  make  the  tablets  to  contain  a 
definite  amount  I  cannot  see  how  failure  could  arise ;  but  under  present 
circumstances  I  have  no  doubt  that  many,  like  myself,  in  making  an 
emulsion  have  found  that  when  finished  it  has  fallen  short  of  the  com¬ 
plement  of  pyroxyline  they  originally  intended  using. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Reigate,  Surrey,  February  23,  1880.  Wm,  Brooks. 


INTENSIFYING  WITH  HYPO.  AND  IRON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— Having  seen  in  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  a  question  by  Mr.  Dunmore  which  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer,  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  my  experience  with  the 
hypo,  and  iron  intensifier  for  gelatine  plates, 

I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  use  of  gelatine  for  want  of  some 
reliable  means  of  controlling  the  intensity  when  the  thought  struck  me 
it  would  be  as  well  to  try  the  above,  taken  from  this  year’s  Almanac. 
I  simply  added  to  the  usual  fixer  the  same  weight  of  iron  as  of  hypo., 
developed,  washed,  Ac.,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  fixed  in  the 
above  mixture.  Here,  however,  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself ;  there 
was  too  much  density.  Remembering  to  have  seen  it  suggested  as  a 
workable  plan  to  get  as  much  density  as  possible,  and  then,  by  some 
means,  to  reduce  it  to  your  liking,  I  mixed  a  very  weak  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  poured  it  on  and  off  the  plate  until  I  was  gratified  to 
find  a  negative  as  clean  in  the  shadows  as  a  wet  plate,  and,  of  course, 
as  dense  (or  more  so)  as  I  needed. 

The  negatives  treated  as  above  are  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green,  and 
give  good  contrast  in  the  printing. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Dukinfield,  Manchester,  February  21,  1880.  A.  Philburn. 

COLLODIO-GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  will  be  found  to  give  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  plates  : — 

Prepare  a  collodion  emulsion,  filter  through  wash  leather,  coat,  wash 
well,  and  stand  on  blotting-paper  to  drip.  Prepare  a  thin  solution 
of  rapid  gelatine  emulsion  by  dissolving  two  bits  about  the  size  of  nuts 
in  one  ounce  and  a- half  of  warm  water ;  run  this  over  each  plate,  and 
place  away  to  dry,  which  may  be  done  quickly. 

I  think  it  will  be  found -that  these  plates  take  the  rapidity  of  the 
gelatine  used,  whatever  that  may  be.  Nothing  like  a  blend  nowadays  ! 
— I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Alex.  Wood. 

Edinburgh ,  February  24,  1880. 


THE  CHROMOTYPE  PATENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  article  in  the  Journal  of  February  5th,  on  the 
Lapse  of  the  “  Chromotype  ”  Patent,  appears  to  have  excited  some  atten¬ 
tion  among  the  profession,  to  which  the  letters  of  “A  Provincial 
Photographer”  and  “B.  J.  S.  W.”  in  your  issue  of  the  20th  instant  bear 
witness.  As  misconception  evidently  prevails,  something  in  the  nature 
of  an  official  reply  from  the  Autotype  Company  may  be  desirable. 

The  two  patents  over  whose  abandonment  you  congratulate  your 
readers  are  Lambert’s,  No.  1634,  May  8th,  1874,  and  No.  1825,  May 
17th,  1875.  These  patents  were  obtained  for  improvements  in  printing- 
frames  and  in  other  apparatus  in  connection  therewith ;  also  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  production  of  enlargements,  &c.  The  printing-frames 
were  certainly  ingenious  but  costly,  of  rather  questionable  originality, 
and  have  long  been  superseded  by  simpler  methods  to  effect  the  same 
ends.  These  patents  contained  nothing  of  chromotype,  per  se,  but  were 
specimens  of  much  of  the  lumber  crowding  the  shelves  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  history  that  the  whole  legal  efficacy  of 
Lambert’s  improvements  were  comprised  in  the  double  transfer  process, 
patented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  No.  336,  February  3rd,  1869,  and  in 
force  until  1883.  Mr.  Johnson  contested  Lambert’s  claims  in  France, 
and  forced  his  opponent  to  an  arrangement.  In  Great  Britain  the  two 
Lamberts  sought  the  concurrence  of  the  Autotype  Company  ;  for  with¬ 
out  the  autotype  license  for  double  transfer  the  purchasers  of  the 
chromotype  improvements  would  have  occupied  a  very  dubious 
position. 

In  both  the  photographic  journals  of  March  8th,  1878,  we  issued  a 
manifesto  on  “The  Autotype  Company  and  its  Patents,”  in  which 
we  signalised  the  expiration  of  Swan’s  patent  by  annulling  that  clause 
in  the  autotype  license  which  rendered  compulsory  the  purchase 
of  materials  from  the  company.  We  abandoned  privileges  secured  to 
us  in  about  400  cases  by  legal  agreement  in  favour  of  free  trade.  It 
would  not  become  us  to  quote  the  “leaders”  which  appeared  on  that 
date  in  both  the  photographic  journals  on  “  the  high-minded  and 
dignified  course  ”  pursued  by  the  company  in  relation  to  the  interests 
of  the  profession ;  but  the  record  can  be  referred  to  by  the  curious.  We 
gave  in  this  same  document  a  concise  statement  of  patent  rights 
still  existing,  we  granted  special  concession  in  price,  &c.,  to  chromo¬ 
type  licensees  in  order  to  balance  the  competition  of  the  anterior 
existent  autotype  license,  and  we  detailed  the  steps  by  which  we  had 
fortified  the  Johnson  patent  and  announced  our  resolve  to  uphold 
its  claims. 

Since  that  period  we  have,  upon  advice  as  to  legal  value,  allowed  the 
two  patents  of  Lambert  to  drop.  They  were  no  good  to  our  licensees, 
and  their  extinction  marks  no  epoch  in  the  history  of  carbon  printing. 
“Autotype”  and  “chromotype”  are  our  registered  trade  marks,  and 
these,  with  the  double  transfer  patent  and  Sawyer’s  patent  flexible 
support,  give  us  all  power  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
licensees.  We  purchased  all  the  unsold  territory  and  interest  of  M. 
Lambert  simply  to  stop  the  system  of  exclusive  licenses  adopted  by  him 
towards  the  close  of  his  campaign. 

In  the  recognised  photographic  journals  and  our  own  Autotype  Notes 
we  have  taken  every  pains  to  put  the  facts  before  the  profession,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  take  any  necessary  action  to  defend  our  position  and 
protect  our  licensees.  Permit  us  to  add,  in  conclusion,  an  extract  from 
your  Journal  of  March  8th,  1878,  written  by  a  former  editor  :  — 

“  We  observe  that  the  Autotype  Company  have  strengthened  Mr.  Johnson’s 
patent  for  double  transfer  by  removing  certain  branches  which  added  no 
strength  to  the  main  trunk.  We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  expressing 
any  opinion  concerning  the  validity  of  this  patent ;  but  we  may  now,  and 
once  for  all,  say  that  in  our  judgment  the  patent  for  Johnson’s  method 
of  double  transfer  rests  upon  a  a  incontrovertible  basis.  Its  existence  may 
be  distasteful  to  a  few — although  why  it  should  be  so  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  Still  there  the  fact  remains — the  patent,  always  good,  has  now 
been  rendered  impregnable  by  the  judicious  disclaimer  of  certain  parts  that 
have  been  lodged  without  opposition.  In  conclusion :  what  we  have  said 
applies  to  double  transfer  only ;  single  transfer  has  long  been  free  to  all." 

— We  are,  yours,  &c.,  The  Autotype  Company. 

Rathbone-place,  February  25,  1880. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Like  others  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  lapse  of  the  chromotype  patent ;  and,  though  your 
leading  article  on  the  subject  exhibited  no  sigus  of  uncertainty  in  the 
matter,  I  felt  that  an  application  to  the  Autotype  Company  would  clear 
away  all  doubt.  I  have  enclosed  their  answer  for  your  perusal. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Walter  Telly. 

Glastonbury,  February  23,  1880. 

Mr.  W.  Tully,  Station-road,  Glastonbury. 

Dear  Sir, — The  letter  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
upon  chromotype  did  not  show  any  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  long  ago  announced  to  the  profession,  and  largely  advertised, 
that  the  chromotype  patents,  so  called,  were  dominated  by  Johnson’s 
double  transfer  patent,  which  is  our  property,  and  which  has  some  five 
or  six  years  yet  to  run,  Without  our  license  the  double  transfer  cannot 
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be  worked,  and  without  our  special  tissue  and  materials,  supplied  only 
to  licensees,  chromotype  pictures  cannot  be  done. 

We  also  give  as  an  equivalent  for  the  higher  price  of  the  chromotype 
license  a  discount  for  all  materials  purchased.  In  addition,  we  have 
protected  chromotype  as  a  trade  mark,  and  shall  have  to  proceed 
against  any  person  using  it  without  authority. — Yours  truly, 

The  Autotype  Company. 

36,  Rathbone-place,  London,  February  18,  1880. 

[This  matter  has  been  dealt  with  in  another  column. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  recently  given  a  decision 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  inventors  and  patentees,  and  of 
which  they  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  hear.  In  May,  1869,  the  then 
Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Hatherley)  decided  that,  if  two  applications  were 
made  for  a  patent  for  the  same  invention,  the  one  who  used  the  greatest 
diligence  and  first  obtained  his  great  seal  should  be  held  to  be  the  real 
inventor,  and  that  his  grant  of  letters  patent  must  be  a  bar  to  the 
grant  of  letters  patent  for  the  same  invention  to  another  applicant, 
even  though  the  latter  was  earlier  in  point  of  date  in  obtaining  his 
provisional  protection.  This  decision,  which  has  been  followed  in 
several  cases,  has  borne  rather  hardly  on  inventors,  who  have  been 
compelled  to  push  on  with  their  patents  oftentimes  before  they  were 
certain  of  their  practical  value. 

In  the  case  just  settled,  11  ex  parte  Derring,”  Lord  Cairns  expressed 
his  dissent  from  Lord  Hatherley’s  decision,  and  says  he  has  never  acted 
upon  it,  and  from  the  first  could  not  understand  it.  He  considers  the 
legislature  intended  the  patentee  to  have  the  full  term  of  his  protection 
(six  months)  for  working  out  the  details  of  his  invention  and  perfecting 
his  specification,  and  in  the  case  now  under  consideration  ordered  the 
first  applicant’s  patent  to  be  sealed,  though  the  later  one  who  had  got 
his  seal  first  opposed  him. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  at  all  events  as  long  as  Lord  Cairns 
occupies  the  woolsack,  inventors  may  avail  themselves  of  the  full  term 
of  their  provisional  protection  without  danger  of  losing  their  patents 
from  the  greater  activity  of  later  rivals. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Hughes  and  Son. 

123,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  February  23,  1880. 

- ❖ - 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  strong  half-plate  india-rubber-lined  bath,  and  a  B£ 
clarinet  for  anything  photographic. — Address,  Organist,  Colerne,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  Wilts. 

Wanted,  a  bellows  camera  for  6§  X  4f  plates,  must  be  light,  in  exchange  for  a 
double  dry-plate  back  for  12  X  12  plates. — Address,  R.  C.,  26,  Williamson- 
street,  Liverpool. 

Dark  tent  (whole-plate  and  larger),  polished  pine  tripod,  complete,  by 
Halloway,  cost  £5  10s.;  will  exchange  for  Kinnear  camera,  12  X  10  and 
good  group  lens,  large  rolling  press,  or  offers.— Address,  W.  S.  Downes,  27, 
West  Gate,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 

I  will  exchange  my  half-plate  camera  (telescopic),  with  a  repeating  back  for 
two  quarter-plates,  swing  back,  and  hinged  focussing-glass  (new,  never  used), 
for  a  quarter-plate  pocket  or  tourist’s  camera,  and  dark  slide.— Address,  A. 
Reader,  142,  James-street,  Bridgeton,  Glasgow. 

I  will  exchange  bellows  body  5x4  camera,  nearly  new,  for  anything  useful. 
I  will  also  exchange  this  year’s  Photo.  News  Year-Book  for  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1830.—  Address,  Photographer, 
26,  Penrose-street,  Plymouth. 

A  large  quantity  of  Photo.  Neivs,  more  or  less  complete,  from  1866  to  1879,  a 
Ross’s  No.  3  triplet,  a  whole-plate  glass  bath  in  water-tight  case,  and  carte 
rolling-press,  will  be  exchanged  for  accessories.— Adress,  W.  Bassett  and  C  o . , 
Stoke-road,  Guildford. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 
Photographs  Registered — 

E.  Debenham,  Bournemouth. — Portrait  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Farl  Cairns. 

Robert  Irvine,  Aberfeldy. — Group  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Party. 

T.  Dougan,  Armagh. — Five  Portraits  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Hr.  McGettigen. 

P.  C.  Remondini  (Genoa).— Books  forwarded. 

J.  S.,  Carbon,  and  Bichrome. — See  sub-leader  in  tho  present  number,  also 
letter  from  the  Autotype  Company. 

A.— Beyond  what  appears  on  the  subject  in  the  present  number  we  cannot 
“  further  explain.” 

S.  F.— The  transaction  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  straightforward 
one,  but  we  do  not  see  how  matters  can  now  be  altered. 

Chas.  Alfieri.— If  you  will  remit  us  one  shilling  and  threepence  in  postage 
stamps  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  effect  the  registration  of  the  photograph. 
We  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  bear  from  you. 

Exhibitor.— The  first  rule  is  that  you  must  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
which,  apparently,  you  are  not.  After  that  there  is  nothing  special  to  add 
to  the  rules  published  some  time  ago  in  our  columns  to  which  you  refer. 


A.  H.  G.— It  is  quite  sufficient  to  have  the  water  boiling.  To  raise  tho  emul¬ 
sion  itself  to  the  point  of  ebullition  would  require  a  far  higher  temperature 
than  can  be  obtained  by  simply  immersing  tho  containing  vessel  in  boiling  water. 
Carodas. — The  exposure  has  evidently  been  too  short.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
lighting  but  of  under-exposure.  The  harsh  contrasts  of  which  you  complain, 
and  which  are  very  palpable  in  the  prints  sent,  would  not  occur  if  you  in¬ 
creased  the  time  of  exposure  by  one-half. 

Forward. — Your  suggestion  is  not  immediately  practicable.  We  always  en¬ 
deavour  to  supply  the  most  generally  useful  information,  but  we  cannot  tie 
ourselves  down  to  any  special  subject  or  class  of  subjects.  It  is  possible  that 
the  want  may  be  supplied  in  another  form  very  shortly. 

Didsbury. — You  had  better  apply  to  a  solicitor  with  a  view  of  recovering  the 
amount  in  a  legal  manner.  If  you  proceed  as  you  suggest,  the  probability 
is  that  you  will  not  only  not  recover  your  debt  but  will  be  a  far  larger  sum 
out  of  pocket  in  costs  and  damages. 

Jas.  Young.— Either  the  Woodburytype  Company  or  the  Autotype  Company, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  meet  your  requirements,  us  both  these  firms 
supply  photographs  printed  mechanically,  and  which  would  be  what  you 
evidently  desire. 

Carbon. — There  is  little  doubt  that  the  insolubility  in  your  tissue  arises  from 
the  method  by  which  you  dried  it.  If  you  suspend  the  tisssue  so  that  tho 
fumes  of  burning  gas  come  in  contact  with  it  for  some  hours— although  the 
light  and  heat  may  not  affect  it— you  may  always  expect  to  find  it  turn  out 
insoluble. 

M.  D. — We  have  again  to  repeat  that  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry  is 
the  last  work  published  on  the  subject  of  the  chemistry  of  photography.  It 
is  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  although  it  was  very  complete  at  the  time  tho 
work  was  issued.  You  would  find  Hughes’s  Practice  of  Photography  very 
useful  to  you  in  commencing  work  as  an  amateur. 

A.  C.  B. — Mix  lampblack  with  a  dilute  solution  of  shellao  in  methylated  spirit 
and  apply  that  to  the  brasswork.  A  little  experience  will  soon  determine  tho 
proportion.  Too  much  gum  will  cause  the  surface  to  dry  glossy,  and  too  little 
will  permit  it  to  be  rubbed  off.  It  should  be  applied  cold.  You  may  ex¬ 
temporise  the  lac  solution  by  substituting  for  it  an  ordinary  spirit  varnish, 
such  as  is  employed  for  varnishing  negatives. 

A.  U.  G. — We  have  not  heard  of  any  recent  process  such  as  that  you  describe. 
You  are,  we  think,  labouring  under  a  slight  delusion  as  to  the  novelty  of  the 
principle  ;  for  a  patent  was  taken  out,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  for  the 
very  same  thing,  but  was  allowed  to  lapse  after  the  first  three  years.  It 
seems  to  us  incredible  that  anyone  should  find  it  worth  his  while  to  re-patent 
such  a  process. 

Ferro-Prussiate. — 1.  If  you  cannot  obtain  muriate  of  ammonia  try  again, 
calling  it  “chloride  of  ammonium”  or  “sal  ammoniac.” — 2.  Having  made 
your  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  your  better  course  will  be  to  add 
gradually  a  saturated  solution  of  silver  nitrate  until  the  permanent  precipitate 
is  formed.  Do  not  add  the  silver  in  crystals. — 3.  Certainly,  the  less  hypo, 
used  the  more  energetic  will  the  intensifying  action  be;  but  the  final  result 
will  not  be  improved  by  cutting  down  the  proportion  of  hypo,  too  much. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  next  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  March  4th,  at  eight  p.m.,  iu 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  when  papers  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  E.  Dunmore  on  What  is  an  Artistic  Photograph?  and  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Pearsall,  F.C.S.,  on  Colours  Applied  to  Photography. 

Proposed  Photographic  Society  at  Dundee. — We  are  glad  to 
notice,  from  the  report  of  a  meeting  which  appears  in  another  column, 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  photographic  society  in  the  east 
of  Scotland,  having  its  head-quarters  at  Dundee.  There  should  be 
sufficient  life  amongst  the  members  of  the  profession  in  that  part  of  the 
country  to  render  the  movement  a  successful  one,  and  the  new  society 
has  our  best  wishes  for  its  future  welfare. 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  two  Weeks  ending  February  25,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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CELLOIDINE. 

Ix  baa  frequently  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  the  “  elegant 
preparation”  (as  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  would  term  it)  which 
forma  the  subject  of  this  article  has  not  found  its  way  into  more 
general  use  than  would  appear  to  be  the  case  upon  the  very  slight 
reference  made  to  it  in  the  photographic  journals.  The  want  of  a 
sample  of  pyroxyline  not  only  of  good  quality  but  uniform  also  in 
compoaition  has  long  been  recognised,  and,  gelatine  notwithstanding, 
such  an  article  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  a  desideratum. 

It  was  mainly  in  order  to  supply  this  want  that  the  manufacturers 
of  celloidine  introduced  the  new  article;  but  there  was  also  another 
object  in  view.  The  laws  connected  with  the  carriage  of  explosives 
upon  German  and  other  continental  railways  are  exceedingly  strin¬ 
gent,  so  much  so  that  gun-cotton,  collodion,  and  ether,  which  are 
included  in  the  list  of  forbidden  articles,  were  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  of  transmission  from  place  to'  place.  Messrs. 
Schering,  however,  found  that  pyroxyline  which  has  been  converted 
into  collodion  and  then  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  strong 
jelly  practically  loses  its  explosive  properties.  In  fact,  in  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  is  sent  out  no  more  danger  attaches  to  it  than  to  so 
much  paper — perhaps  not  so  much ;  for  if  a  light  be  purposely  put 
to  a  small  piece  of  the  celloidine  it  is  with  difficulty  that  it  takes  fire, 
when  it  only  “fizzles”  for  a  second  or  two  and  then  extinguishes 
itself.  Even  when  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol,  as  when 
freshly  prepared,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  celloidine  seems  to 
militate  against  the  combustion  of  the  contained  alcohol. 

The  introduction  of  this  solidified  collodion  in  a  commercial  form 
at  once  removed  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  transport  of  the 
ordinary  article.  Photographers  but  little  versed  in  chemical 
operations  were  enabled  to  procure  the  new  preparation  and  to 
manufacture  their  own  collodion  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and 
impedimenta ;  for,  the  necessity  for  filtration  having  been  obviated, 
nothing  remained  but  to  dissolve  so  much  celloidine  and  so  much  of 
iodides  and  bromides  in  order  to  form  a  perfect  collodion  ready  for 
immediate  use.  Further  than  this:  we  believe  it  was  originally 
contemplated  to  issue  the  preparation  having  the  necessary  propor¬ 
tions  of  soluble  iodides  and  bromides  in  combination,  so  that  no 
further  treatment  was  necessary  than  to  place  it  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  Whether  this  plan  was  eventually 
found  practicable  and  actually  carried  out  we  are  unaware ;  we  have 
never  met  with  a  sample  of  bromo-iodised  celloidine,  and  there  are 
certain  obvious  reasons  why  such  a  preparation  would  be  likely  to 
exhibit  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  composition  and  behaviour. 

But  a  further  advantage  which  was  found  to  accrue  from  the  use 
of  celloidine  was  directly  attributed  to  the  special  mode  of  purifica¬ 
tion  adopted  in  connection  with  the  raw  cellulose  previous  to  its 
nitration.  In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  whole  or,  at  least, 
the  greater  part  of  the  organic  impurities  usually  found  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  cleanest  samples  of  cotton,  the  pyroxyline  produced 
from  the  pure  cellulose  is  found  to  be  less  liable  to  spontaneous 
decomposition  than  ordinary  kinds;  and  on  that  account  it  is  found 
possible  to  keep  the  collodion,  whether  iodised  or  plain,  in  a  state  fit 
for  use  and  free  from  discolouration  by  liberated  iodine  or  bromine  for 
a  far  longer  period  than  usual.  This,  again,  is  in  favour  of  the  home 


manufacture  of  collodion,  as  it  enables  the  photographer  to  prepare 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  his  consumption  during  a  prolonged 
period  without  fear  of  its  losing  its  properties  or  varying  in  character. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  celloidine  has  not  its  disadvantages 
— at  least  what  may  be  considered  as  disadvantages  by  many 
operators.  An  ounce  of  pyroxyline  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
definite  quantity,  and  practically  it  is  found  that  the  insoluble  residue 
which  subsides  after  its  solution  may  be  disregarded  as  an  element 
affecting  the  quantity  of  original  matter  employed.  But  celloidine,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  in  our  columns  recently,  is  presented  to  the 
purchaser  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  continually  liable  to  change  of 
weight  by  evaporation  of  the  solvents  still  remaining  in  it,  and  thus 
the  mass  which  may  at  one  time  represent  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of 
real  pyroxyline  will  at  a  later  period  represent  a  far  larger  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  argument  put  forward  by  Messrs.  Zimmermann,  in  our  last 
number  but  one — that  the  evaporation  of  the  solvents  does  not  affect 
the  quantity  of  pyroxyline  contained  in  one  of  the  tablets  of 
celloidine — is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  whole  tablet 
is  to  be  dissolved  at  once  we  may  rely  upon  its  containing  one  ounce 
of  pyroxyline.  But  suppose  that  only  a  portion  of  the  tablet  be  used 
as  representing  a  certain  proportion  of  gun-cotton,  and  the  remainder 
be  put  away  for  a  month  or  two  or  three  months,  what  is  there  to 
tell  us  the  amount  of  evaporation  that  has  gone  on? — or,  in  other 
words,  what  proportion  the  total  weight  bears  to  the  actual  quantity 
of  pyroxyline  present? 

We  have  adopted  a  plan  which  entirely  obviates  this  difficulty  and 
enables  us  to  use  the  celloidine  with  as  much  certainty  as  to  actual 
quantity  as  ordinary  pyroxyline.  Before  breaking  a  new  tablet  we 
lay  it  in  an  airy  place  for  a  day  or  two,  or  place  it  in  a  warm  drying- 
cupboard,  until  it  becomes  perfectly  hard.  If  it  be  then  weighed  it 
will  probably  be  found  still  considerably  in  excess  of  an  ounce.  We 
next  immerse  it  for  three  days  in  strong  methylated  alcohol,  preferably 
broken  up  into  small  fragments;  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  immer¬ 
sion  it  will  be  found  to  cut  easily  with  a  knife  in  a  similar  manner  to 
horn.  It  is  now  weighed,  after  wiping  off  the  excess  of  alcohol,  and 
whatever  proportion  the  total  weight  may  bear  to  the  quantity  of  real 
pyroxyline  contained  in  each  tablet,  the  same  may  be  relied  upon  so 
long  as  the  celloidine  is  kept  under  alcohol. 

Another  slight  disadvantage  is  found  in  the  length  of  time  occupied 
in  the  solution  of  celloidine.  Pyroxyline,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  dissolves  almost  instantaneously  when  placed  in  the  mixed 
solvents;  but  even  in  its  best  state  celloidine  requires  a  considerable 
time  to  effect  its  perfect  solution.  When  it  has  reached  the  dry 
stage — when  a  heavy  hammer  is  required  to  break  it — it  will  resist  the 
action  of  solvents  for  days;  and  even  after  the  subsequent  softening 
in  alcohol  several  hours  are  necessary  to  reduce  it  completely  to  the 
state  of  collodion.  Stiil  these  are  minor  matters  which  can  scarcely 
be  placed  in  the  scale  against  some  of  its  beneficial  properties. 

In  collodion  emulsion  work — in  which  direction  many  still  look 
for  the  future  perfection  of  photography — this  substance  is  especially 
convenient.  The  fineness  of  the  film  it  gives,  its  power  of  holding 
the  silver  bromide  in  suspension  and  of  resisting  the  injurious 
action  of  the  water  in  washing  the  emuIeioD,  render  it  especially 
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useful;  and  if  gelatine  do  not  entirely  drive  collodion  out  of  the 
field  we  look  confidently  to  an  extensive  use  of  celloidine  in  the 
future. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  celloidine  is  superior,  except  in  a 
matter  of  convenience,  to  a  really  good  sample  of  pyroxyline;  but 
how  difficult  it  frequently  is  to  obtain  a  reliable  sample  of  the  latter  ! 
It  is  principally  upon  its  convenient  form,  and  its  freedom  from 
mechanical  and  other  impurities,  that  celloidine  must  base  its  claims 
to  recognition — not  to  any  great  novelty  in  its  chemical  composition. 


THE  STORAGE  OF  NEGATIVES. 

The  question  of  how  to  store  his  gradually-accumulating  negatives 
is  one  the  importance  of  which  forces  itself  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  photographer  by  degrees  only,  and  the  first  handy  receptacle 
evised — the  grooved  plate-box — is  generally  his  starting-point 
and  often  his  only  system,  unless  his  store  increases  at  a  rapid  rate, 
by  thousands  rather  than  by  dozens.  It  happens  not  seldom  that 
the  “  boxing”  system  is  retained  from  the  very  difficulty  that  would  be 
felt  in  initiating  a  fresh  plan  when  work  is  pressing,  and  the  time  can 
be  ill  afforded  that  would  be  needed  to  carry  out  or  superintend  the  re¬ 
adjustment,  so  to  speak,  of  a  number  of  negatives.  No  one  but  he  who 
has  tried  it  can  have  any  conception  of  the  labour  attendant  upon  the 
removal,  for  example,  from  one  room  to  another  of  a  few  thousand 
negatives.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  in  very  many  cases  the  plan 
employed  has  been  adopted  through  force  of  circumstances,  and  that 
if  the  owner  of  the  store  could  begin  tomorrow  he  would  pursue 
a  different  system. 

The  preference  ultimately  shown  by  the  professional  photographer 
for  a  particular  method  will,  to  some  extent,  be  governed  by 
local  considerations  and  the  circumstances  of  his  clientele.  Thus, 
the  enlarger  would  not  think  of  retaining  his  enlarged  negatives  for 
any  but  a  most  limited  period;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portrait 
photographer  with  a  good  connection  finds  it  to  be  his  interest  to  retain 
all  his  sitters’  negatives,  in  the  knowledge  that  in  time  a  sufficient 
number  of  “re-orders”  from  old  negatives  will  come  in  and  cause 
them  to  become  valuable  property.  Yet  a  third,  from  want  of  space 
or  a  belief  in  the  worthlessness  of  old  negatives,  will  only  retain  them 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  regardless  of  re-orders  or  commissions  for 
large  work,  which  must  be  given  as  one  sitter  after  another  is 
removed  by  the  hand  of  Death. 

The  arrangements  adopted  by  the  latter  class  must  necessarily  be 
of  a  less  permanent  character  than  those  required  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  preserves  the  whole  of  his  negatives,  to  whom  the 
storage  of  negatives  becomes  a  matter  of  great  moment. 

The  system  that  first  commends  itself  to  our  notice  is  the 
accumulating  in  boxes  of  the  daily-increasing  store,  and  for  small 
numbers  of  negatives  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  of  any ;  but 
for  large  stocks,  besides  being  expensive  and  entailing  too  much 
labour,  it  possesses  a  defect  of  grave  magnitude  dependent  upon 
atmospheric  conditions,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  elucidate. 

When  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  moisture  almost  to  saturation 
a  very  slight  reduction  in  temperature  is  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
deposit  moisture,  which,  when  the  reduction  of  temperature  is  local, 
will  attach  itself  to  any  solid  object  that  causes  the  reduction.  The 
example  of  a  clean  tumbler  of  cold  water  brought  into  a  warm  room 
is  a  familiar  instance ;  through  the  temperature  of  the  layer  of  air 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  cold  glass  being  reduced  below  the 
saturation  point,  the  contained  water  is  precipitated  upon  its  sides, 
till  it  either  presents  a  semi-frosted  appearance  or  actually  runs  in 
beads  down  the  outside.  In  our  fluctuating  climate  such  a  moist  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  coupled  with  comparatively  high  temperature,  fre¬ 
quently  happens;  and  when  one  such  day  follows  upon  a  succession  of 
colder  days  the  risk  to  the  negatives,  always  considerable  unless  duly 
provided  against,  arrives  at  a  maximum,  especially  when  they  are  kept 
in  boxes.  Few  such  boxes  are  air-tight  or  even  sufficiently  close-fitting 
to  prevent  circulation  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  even  when  specially 
tight,  a  single  opening  and  closing  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  re¬ 
placing  a  negative  suffices  to  admit  the  moisture-laden  air.  In  either 
case,  the  negative  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  water.  It  is  much 
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easier  for  the  moisture  to  gain  admittance  than  it  is  to  get  rid  of  it ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  for  days  together,  the  varnish  is  subject 
to  the  deteriorating  and  dangerous  effects  of  the  continued  presence 
of  a  film  of  water,  the  evils  of  which  we  scarcely  need  indicate. 
There  are,  as  we  have  recently  pointed  out,  varnishes  and  varnishes, 
and  even  this  ordeal  could  be  safely  borne  by  some ;  but  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  depend  entirely  upon  them,  and  unwise  not  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions  against  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  we  have  described. 

To  avoid  it  we  must  either  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  or 
devise  some  means  by  which  it  may  be  got  rid  of  easily.  For  the 
former  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  room  containing  the  nega¬ 
tives  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  external  atmosphere,  and  when 
the  apartment  is  one  where  a  fire  is  constantly  burning  this  end  is 
effected  without  trouble;  but,  if  the  extent  of  the  negatives  be  such 
that  a  room  is  devoted  to  them,  the  expense  of  artificial  heating  would 
be  an  item  of  some  importance,  and  an  occasional  fire,  which  would 
be  most  desirable,  is  likely  to  prove  the  full  extent  of  attention  in 
that  direction  that  would  be  given. 

Some  photographers  keep  their  negatives  in  piles,  standing  edge¬ 
wise,  in  pigeon-holes,  while  others  place  them  in  a  similar  way  en¬ 
closed  in  paper  bags,  with  the  register  number  marked  on  the  outside. 
The  former  of  the  two  modes,  though  economical  of  space,  is  again  ob¬ 
jectionable  on  account  of  want  of  air  circulation,  with  the  consequent 
liability  to  put  away  surface-moist  plates,  which  would  inevitably 
lead  to  disaster.  We  have  seen  patent  plate  glass,  stored  in  packages 
at  the  works  under  atmospheric  conditions  favourable  to  such  deposi¬ 
tion  when,  their  state  not  having  been  noticed,  the  enclosed  moisture 
had  actually  entirely  destroyed  the  surface  of  the  glass  over  a  large 
portion  in  the  centre  of  each  plate,  rendering  them  useless  for 
taking  negatives  upon.  Similarly  would  destruction  of  the  film  be 
likely  to  ensue. 

There  is  still  another  method,  and  it  has,  perhaps,  in  one  form  or 
another  most  followers.  It  consists  in  the  storage  upon  grooved 
shelves  of  the  negatives,  which  by  some  are  left  open  to  the  atmosphere, 
while  others  carefully  protect  them  by  folding  doors  and  other  con¬ 
trivances  to  keep  the  air  from  freely  obtaining  access.  But  a  little 
consideration  of  the  facts  we  have  advanced  will  show  that  the  method 
of  closing  in  the  negatives  will  lead  to  the  same  oonsequences  as  the 
storage  of  them  in  boxes  ;  for  we  have  seen  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
negatives  so  stored  entirely  spoiled  by  damp,  being  honeycombed  all 
over. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  logical  inference  that  the  grooved  shelves  open 
to  the  atmosphere — both  back  and  front,  if  possible,  but  certainly  at 
the  front,  whereby  the  freest  opportunity  is  afforded  for  any  con¬ 
densed  moisture  to  be  got  rid  of  again — present  the  best  mode  of 
storing,  and  in  practice  we  believe  it  is  found  to  work  admirably. 
Whatever  dust  may  gain  access  proves  to  be  but  slight  and  can 
be  readily  removed ;  and  for  the  most  valuable  negative  possible  we 
would  not  suggest  anything  different. 

With  even  a  very  large  amount  of  wall  space  for  such  shelving 
many  photographers  find,  if  they  continue  to  preservedheir  negatives, 
that  they  get  too  much  encumbered,  and  perhaps  begin  to  store  the 
old  ones  in  packets  in  out-of-the-way  places.  We  have  a  word  of 
advice  to  offer  them Be  careful  to  do  the  packing  either  in  a  warm 
room  or  in  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  that  there  will  be  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  moisture  being  precipitated  upon  the  glass,  as  otherwise  a 
similar  fate  to  that  of  the  plate  glass  we  have  described  may  befall 
the  films  of  a  valuable  set  of  negatives. 

- - 

THE  DETERIORATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Short  Focus 
Lenses  and  Defective  Cameras  [page  37  ante],  we  remarked  that  the 
deterioration  in  photographic  apparatus  while  in  constant  use  was 
frequently  of  so  slow  and  gradual  a  character  that  it  passed  unnoticed 
until  some  special  circumstance  arose  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact. 
What  we  then  said  with  regard  to  cameras  applies  equally  well  to 
lenses.  We  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked  that  certain  lenses  do 
not  appear  to  work  so  satisfactorily  as  they  did  when  they  were 
new. 
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Now  at  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a  lens  should 
not  be  as  good  after  several  years’  service  as  it  was  at  first ;  but,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  it  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  very  materially 
impaired  in  quality,  and  that,  too,  from  causes  as  little  suspected 
as  in  the  case  of  cameras  for  lenses,  when  issued  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  best  opticians,  are  always  in  the  highest  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  any  change  they  may  afterwards 
undergo  will  certainly  not  be  one  of  improvement ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  one  of  deterioration.  The  most  general  complaint  heard 
in  this  direction  is  that  the  instrument  becomes  slower  in  action,  and, 
consequently,  a  longer  exposure  has  to  be  given  in  order  to  secure  a 
picture  than  was  previously  required. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  may  arise,  and  we  shall  not  have  far  to 
seek.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  primary  conditions  in  a  quick¬ 
acting  lens  is  that  its  surface  shall  possess  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  polish,  and  this  our  opticians  give  us ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  it  is  not  always  retained  after  several  years’  exposure  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  studio  or  field.  One  very  fertile  source  of  the  loss 
of  polish  is  the  careless  treatment  the  lens  receives  at  the  hands  of  its 
owner.  We  have  often  seen  lenses  standing  about  in  studios  with  the 
glass  exposed  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  dust,  and  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  required  for  use  this  has  been  wiped  off  with  the  first 
thing  that  came  to  hand— frequently  the  focussing-cloth,  itself  well 
charged  with  dust.  Although  this  treatment  may  not  produce 
scratches  visible  as  such  to  the  eye,  yet  when  it  is  continued  year 
after  year  it  will  certainly  cause  a  perceptible  loss  of  surface  brilliancy. 

This  may  be  plainly  seen  by  comparing  the  outer  or  exposed  sur¬ 
faces  of  a  combination  which  has  been  thus  treated  with  the  protected 
or  inner  ones.  The  latter  will  generally  be  found  to  have  retained 
their  pristine  polish,  while  the  outer  have  become  perceptibly  duller. 
Of  course  this  dulness  means  so  much  light  obstructed,  and  hence  a 
cause  of  slowness. 

Another  cause  of  slowness  in  old  lenses  sometimes  arises  from  the 
surfaces  (especially  those  of  the  flint  glasses)  becoming  oxidised  or 
covered  with  a  smoky-looking  film,  called  by  some  “  mildew.”  This 
evil  is  more  often  seen  in  the  commoner  makes  of  foreign  instruments 
than  in  those  of  home  manufacture,  owing  to  the  employment  of  a 
softer  description  of  glass.  This  defect  is  more  prone  to  make  its 
appearance  when  the  instrument  has  been  kept  for  a  lengthened  period 
in  a  damp  place.  The  slowness  of  an  old  lens  often  arises  from  the 
balsam  by  which  the  glasses  are  cemented  together  becoming  dis¬ 
coloured,  and  thus  forming  a  non-actinic  film  between  them.  This 
may  be  observed  by  placing  the  lens  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  when 
the  yellow  tint  will  be  plainly  seen. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  slowness,  although  it  is  more  remote 
than  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  namely,  the  change  that  all 
glass  undergoes  when  it  is  subjected  to  long-continued  exposure  to 
bright  light.  Unfortunately  optical  glass  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  less  affected  by 
light  than  the  commoner  varieties,  such  as  plate  or  sheet  glass.  It, 
therefore,  follows  that  when  lenses  are  out  of  use  they  should  always 
be  protected  from  strong  sunlight,  and  as  much  as  possible  from 
atmospheric  influences  and  dust.  There  are  other  causes  that  tend 
to  impair  the  excellence  of  lenses  which  have  seen  much  service 
quite  as  important  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  although 
of  a  different  character.  The  good  quality  of  a  lens  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  homogeneity  of  the  glass  of  which  it  is  made. 
The  density  of  glass  is  very  materially  affected  by  pressure.  This 
may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  taking  a  lens  that  is  fitted  into  its 
cell  with  a  screw,  as  is  the  case  with  moat  foreign  instruments,  and 
examining  it  by  polarised  light — first,  with  the  screw  quite  loose,  so 
that  it  exerts  no  pressure  on  the  glass,  and  again  with  it  screwed  up 
tight,  so  that  considerable  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  margin. 
A  marked  change  in  its  homogeneity  will  be  manifested.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  modem  makes  of  lenses  of  our  best  opticians 
are  left  so  loose  in  their  cells  that  they  can  be  easily  revolved. 

Now,  if  by  chance  a  lens  be  allowed  to  fall  (accidents  do  occasion¬ 
ally  happen)  and  no  glasses  be  broken,  although  the  brasswork  may 
have  suffered  considerably,  it  is  generally  thought  that  no  injury 
has  been  sustained  by  the  instrument.  This  is  frequently  a  fallacy, 


for  by  bruising  or  denting  the  brasswork  it  may  be  caused  to  nip 
and  exert  so  much  pressure  (and  that  unequally)  on  the  glass  as 
to  materially  affect  the  character  of  a  very  perfect  instrument.  Glass 
is  also  an  elastic  material.  This  is  well  known  to  most  people, 
especially  to  those  who  possess  reflecting  telescopes  with  glass 
specula;  for  they  are  well  aware  that  if  the  speculum  be  not 
mounted  with  the  greatest  care  the  most  perfect  instrument  may  be 
rendered  absolutely  worthless.  For  instance :  if  the  mount  carrying 
it  does  not  sustain  its  weight  equally  in  all  parts  its  accuracy 
becomes  destroyed,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  glass  may  be  one 
or  two  inches  in  thickness,  it  will  be  found  quite  incapable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  its  own  weight  without  bending  sufficiently  to  destroy  its  true 
figure.  The  same  applies  in  the  case  of  plain  mirrors,  such  as  are 
employed  for  producing  reversed  negatives ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  never  firmly  fixed  in  their  mounts. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  blow  sufficient  to  dent  or  bend  the 
brass  setting  of  a  lens  may  not  only  destroy  the  perfect  homogeneity 
of  the  glass  by  its  pressure,  but  may  actually  bend  the  lens  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  materially  alter  its  figure,  especially  with  a  perfectly- 
corrected,  short-focussed  instrument. 


To  those  who  employ  gas  in  the  dark  room  or  laboratory,  especially 
in  the  case  of  amateurs,  where  the  latter  term  is  the  more  applicable, 
a  ready  means  of  turning  the  light  on  or  off  is  a  desideratum.  In 
manipulating  an  ordinary  gas  tap  it  is  extremely  annoying  when,  as 
will  occasionally  occur,  the  light  is  accidentally  extinguished  entirely, 
and  the  operator  has  to  grope  about  iu  the  dark  to  find  a  match.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience  there  are  several  descriptions  of  burner  in 
the  market  on  the  “  bye-pass  ”  principle,  which,  when  the  tap  is 
turned  completely  off,  still  leave  a  small  point  of  blue  flame  giving 
no  illumination,  but  sufficing  to  keep  the  jet  ignited.  At  recent 
meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club  various  forms  of  burner  have 
been  exhibited  suitable  for  laboratory  purposes,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
genious  of  which  we  have  to  describe.  It  is  not  on  the  “  bye-pass  ” 
principle,  the  light  being  actually  extinguished  by  turning  off  the  tap, 
the  gas  being  re-ignited  when  it  is  turned  on.  It  consists  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  burner,  attached  to  which  is  a  chamber  containing  a  roll  of 
paper  or  tape.  By  means  of  suitable  mechanical  arrangements  the 
turning  of  the  cock  causes  the  tape  to  unwind  from  its  drum  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  At  intervals  on  the  tape  are  drops  or  “  pellets  ” 
of  some  detonating  compound,  which  are  struck  by  a  hammer  set  in 
motion  by  the  act  of  turning  on  the  gas.  The  consequence  is  that  a 
sharp  flash  is  caused  at  the  point  where  the  gas  issues  from  the  jet, 
and  also  instant  ignition.  The  whole  contrivance,  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  patent,  costs  but  a  few  shillings,  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
igniting  tape  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  about  double  that  of  lucifer 
matches. 

NOTES  ON  POSING. 

No.  II. 

In  the  preceding  paper  I  devoted  attention  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  two  most  popular  pictures,  pointing  out  their  adaptability 
for  certain  styles  and  the  disabilities  under  which  they  place  the 
artist.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  for  the  broadening  of  the  carte  de  visite,  which  will  render 
it  a  charming  size  for  the  bead  and  bust  picture.  I  be  half-length  is 
now  the  only  portrait  that  may  be  made  upon  it,  having  proper 
respect  to  proportion  and  giving  sufficient  size  of  the  features  of  the 
sitter  to  render  them  of  any  value  for  portraiture.  For  the  half- 
length  portrait  usage  generally  ordains  a  sitting  position.  This  I 
hold  to  be  an  error.  Standing,  a  figure  has  much  more  freedom  and 
grace,  and  a  certain  suggestion  of  movement  is  given  which  has 
great  charm  in  a  photograph. 

The  quality  of  suggestiveness,  so  precious  in  art,  is  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  photography.  There  is  an  unsympathetic  completeness, 
of  a  certain  kind,  in  the  ordinary  photograph,  and  yet  many  possibili¬ 
ties  of  improvement  are  wilfully  thrown  away.  One  of  these  is 
the  rare  adoption  of  the  standing  position.  Many  of  my  readers  will 
remember  a  most  charming  picture,  by  Mr.  Cowan,  of  a  boy,  which 
exactly  illustrates  my  point.  The  art  exhibited  in  the  pose  is 
altogether  concealed.  There  is  no  room  for  the  thought  that  the  boy 
always  has  been,  and  for  ever  will  be,  in  that  same  position,  as  too 
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often  the  photograph  leads  one  to  suppose.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  has  been  any  particular  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  effect  secured, 
yet  probably  the  picture  is  the  result  of  much  thought  and  study. 
It  would  be  well  if  this  and  other  well-considered  studies  were 
published  for  the  benefit  of  (at  anyrate)  the  many  anxious  corres¬ 
pondents  who  from  time  to  time  address  me.  I  myself  would  much 
like  to  possess  a  copy. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  because  I  advocate  here  posing  figures 
standing  that  everyone  is  to  be  so  placed.  There  are  certain  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  studied.  For  the  aged  sitting  positions  are,  of  course, 
most  suitable.  Nor  do  I  urge  the  artist  to  adopt  the  plan  of  posing 
figures  standing  as  often  as  possible  ;  but,  rather,  not  to  lose  such  an 
excellent  means  of  breaking  the  painful  monotony  of  his  practice. 

The  study  of  the  sitter  should  be  made  while  engaged  in  conver¬ 
sation  on  subjects  apart  from  the  business  of  the  visit  to  the  gallery, 
if  practicable.  In  this  way,  and  only  in  this  way,  can  the  artist 
form  any  true  estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  features  and  tricks 
of  expression  which  form  the  individuality  and  likeness  of  his 
subject. 

The  artist  must  study  the  art  of  interesting  his  sitters,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  their  thoughts  away  from  the  subject  of  the 
sitting.  There  are  very  few  who  can  think  of  sitting  for  a  photo¬ 
graph  with  an  absolute  freedom  from  anxiety,  and  with  a  consider¬ 
able  majority  the  anxiety  amounts  almost  to  fright.  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  urge  that  every  exertion  should  be  made  by  the  artist  to  divert 
the  thoughts  of  his  customer  by  pleasant  conversation,  and  by 
making  the  surroundings  of  his  studio  as  bright  and  cheerful  as 
possible. 

In  conversation  opportunity  is  afforded  of  seeing  the  characteristic 
movements  of  the  subject,  or  some  peculiarity  of  pose  which  may 
strongly  mark  the  character.  These  things  may  be,  perhaps,  exceed¬ 
ingly  trifling  in  themselves,  and  easily  overlooked  by  any  but  the 
practised  eye  ;  but  in  them  is  to  be  found  likeness  and  individuality 
which  it  would,  without  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  be  impossible 
for  the  artist  to  supply.  The  features  are  there  before  the  artist. 
They  are  not  subject  to  great  change  under  ordinary  circumstances; 
yet  of  these  how  different  is  the  portrayal  by  the  artist  and  the 
mechanical  photographer  !  One  will  make  a  picture,  and  the  other 
- well,  let  us  say,  a  map.  The  picture  is  the  result  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  points  of  likeness  in  the  sitter  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
most  pleasing  for  the  portrait. 

Having  thus  selected  the  position  best  suited  to  make  a  good 
picture  and  satisfactory  likeness,  the  subject  is  placed  in  position. 
As  far  as  possible  this  should  be  done,  under  the  artist’s  direction,  by 
the  sitter  himself,  the  artist  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  any 
arrangement.  With  most  sitters  it  is  sufficient  to  direct,  or  indicate 
by  illustration,  the  pose  required,  for  them  to  assume  it  in  a  far  more 
natural  manner  than  the  artist  could  Becure  by  placing  them  in 
position. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  pose. 
Look  to  the  outside  lines  of  the  composition,  that  they  are  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  true  in  form,  and  especially  that  the  composition  stands 
well. 

Here  it  must  be  understood  that  I  am  only  considering  the  lines 
of  the  composition,  assuming  that  in  placing  the  figure  proper  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  ease  and  naturalness.  First  show  the  motive 
of  the  picture,  and  afterwards  all  the  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
composition  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  art. 

The  head  should  be  of  easy  poise,  well  supported,  and  properly 
balanced  by  the  shoulders.  The  head  should  not  be  on  one  side — I  am 
speaking  of  the  outline — or  a  suggestion  of  instability  is  given  to  the 
composition.  Preserve  all  lines  which  give  an  oval  form  to  the  head, 
and,  where  necessary,  supply  them,  and  do  away  with  any  lines  or 
angles  in  the  hair,  &c.,  that  tend  to  mar  the  natural  contour  of  the 
head.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  slightly  alter  the  view  of 
the  head  to  do  this. 

Especial  attention  must  be  given  that  the  composition  stands 
well ;  that  the  outline  of  the  figure  is  true  to  the  form  of  composition 
selected  for  the  work ;  and  that  it  is  well  sustained  in  all  parts,  and 
particularly  that  the  base  has  no  appearance  of  weakness.  The  rest 
resolves  itself  into  the  arrangements  of  detail-— interior  lines  to 
be  supplied,  balanced,  or  destroyed. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  broad  rule  that  the  direction  of  the  head 
should  be  different  to  that  in  which  the  body  has  been  posed. 
Except  where  it  serves  a  definite  purpose,  the  practice  of  posing  the 
head  and  body  on  the  same  plane  will  be  found  to  give  poor  and  un¬ 
interesting  results.  Force,  more  or  less,  is  indicated  by  this  inde¬ 
pendent  movement  of  the  head.  In  the  three-quarter  view  of  the 
head,  and  views  approaching  it,  character  is  given  by  posing  the 
head  to  lean  slightly  towards  the  camera,  and  the  picture  lias  anima¬ 
tion  and  force  in  consequence ;  but  this  would  not  generally  be  suitable 


to  the  female  head,  where  the  indication  of  strength  is  not 
required. 

As  far  as  possible  keep  the  hands  out  of  sight ;  but  this  must  be 
skilfully  done,  so  that  the  intention  may  not  be  apparent.  Under  no 
circumstances  whatever  muBt  the  hands  or  arms  be  prominent 
features  in  the  picture.  The  head  is  the  centre  of  interest,  and  to 
that  everything  else  must  be  subservient,  even  if  those  other  parts 
of  the  picture  are  not  specially  used  to  direct  attention  to  the  principal 
interest  of  the  composition. 

For  the  vignette  additional  care,  if  possible,  must  be  given  to  the 
composition  of  the  head  and  shoulders— the  portion  of  the  image 
which  is  to  appear  in  the  print.  An  oval  is  required,  and  the  lines 
of  the  figure  should  have  nothing  in  them  to  make  it  difficult  to 
print  a  perfect  vignette  with  facility.  Much  difficulty  is  often  ex¬ 
perienced  in  making  these  beautiful  pictures,  because,  even  where 
the  negative  is  specially  prepared,  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to 
symmetry  and  balance  of  the  figure.  The  same  considerations  have 
almost  equal  force  in  the  composition  of  a  picture  to  be  printed  out 
plain,  so  that  it  should  be  available  for  vignetting ;  but  too  often 
these  rules  are  disregarded,  the  printer’s  work  is  made  more  difficult 
than  it  need  be,  and  perfect  effects  are  sacrificed. 

I  find  that  1  shall  be  forced  to  carry  over  some  other  important 
considerations  to  a  future  number,  and  in  the  meantime  trust  these 
slight  hints  may  prove  of  service  to  my  readers. 

William  Heighway. 

THE  KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 

As  a  constant  experimentalist  in  gelatino-bromide  processes  for 
landscape  work,  I  must  say  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Carroll 
has  been  premature  in  condemning  the  keeping  powers  of  gelatine 
films. 

I  have  lately  been  using  plates  which  I  prepared  last  October, 
and  I  have  not  noticed  the  slightest  deterioration  in  sensitiveness. 
I  firmly  believe  that  gelatine  plates,  if  properly  prepared  and 
carefully  preserved,  might  be  kept  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
years.  I  have  not  kept  plates  of  my  own  making  longer  than  five 
months;  but  I  have  used  plates  coated  by  myself  with  Kennett’s 
emulsion,  with  beer  added,  which  have  been  as  good  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  as  they  were  when  first  prepared. 

I  almost  invariably  use  beer  in  my  emulsions,  and  even  this 
addition  does  not  seem  to  make  them  more  liable  to  atmospheric 
changes,  although  this  county  (Devonshire)  is  probably  one  of  the 
warmest  and  dampest  in  England ;  moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  an 
unusual  circumstance  for  me  to  take  my  camera  and  plates  when 
going  for  a  drive  in  the  country,  but  having  to  bring  them  home 
unexposed  in  consequence  of  rain  setting  in  or  the  atmosphere 
becoming  dull  and  foggy,  and  yet  these  plates  are  none  the  worse  for 
the  journey. 

Last  December  I  went  to  Weston-super-Mare,  and  took  several 
plates  with  me.  During  my  visit  the  weather  was  so  bad — from 
snow,  fogs,  and  rain — that  I  could  not  expose  one  of  them,  and  still 
they  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Carroll’s  failures  are  due  to  the  mode  of 
preparation,  and  more  particularly  to  the  imperfect  elimination  of 
the  potash  or  other  salts. 

Some  years  since,  when  I  commenced  using  Kennett’s  pellicle,  I 
was  troubled  with  frilling  and  blistering  of  the  film.  I  was  then  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  sensitive  plates  in  my  dark  room — a  very 
damp  one  in  an  outbuilding ;  but  in  time  I  found  that  moisture  was 
the  cause  of  trouble,  and  from  that  time  all  difficulties  of  the  kind 
have  vanished.  I  still  prepare  emulsions  in  the  outbuilding;  but  I 
coat  my  plates,  by  artificial  light,  in  an  upper  room  of  my  house,  and 
there  they  remain,  in  supreme  darkness,  until  they  are  dry.  They 
are  then  put  into  ordinary  pine-wood  boxes,  and  stored  away  in  my 
“  den,”  which  is  also  an  upper  room— in  fact,  over  the  kitchen,  facing 
south,  and  consequently  warm  and  dry  all  the  year  round. 

If  I  intensified  any  gelatine  plates  immediately  after  development 
I  should  expect  to  see  frilling  and  blistering;  consequently,  to  avoid 
this  annoyance,  if  I  find  that  I  cannot  get  printing  density  on  first 
development  I  destroy  the  plates  and  any  emulsion  which  may  re¬ 
main,  and  prepare  a  fresh  quantity;  for  by  the  high-temperature 
plan  this  has  become  a  comparatively  quick  and  simple  process. 

I  have  some  of  Wratten  and  Wain wright’s  plates  purchased  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  and  I  feel  confident  that  they  will  be  as  sensitive  now 
as  when  first  made.  I  used  one  of  them  last  year,  to  photograph  a 
favourite  pointer,  with  complete  success,  and  I  shall  use  the  re¬ 
mainder  shortly  and  report  the  result  in  the  Journal. 

I  may  add  that  the  boxes  in  which  I  store  the  sensitive  plates  are 
each  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  the  thickest  black  cloth. 

A.  A.  Mantell,  M.D. 
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ON  THE  HARMONOGRAPH  ADAPTED  TO  THE  LANTERN. 

[A  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 

The  study  of  vibrations  is  of  importance  to  the  photographer,  as  his 
art  arises  from  the  impact  of  vibrations  on  a  plate  made  sensitive  to 
their  influence.  Apart  from  this  reason,  the  introduction  of  a  simple 
apparatus  for  showing  the  now  well-known  curves  of  Lissajous  in 
the  lantern  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  members,  as  they 
have  added  a  sciopticon  to  their  means  of  spending  a  pleasant 

to  the  lantern  as  shown  consists  of  a  framework 
the  lantern,  and  fastened  to  the  box  in  which  the 
latter  is  kept.  On  the  top 
two  pendulum  rods  are 
suspended.  One  is  pro¬ 
longed  some  twenty  inches 
above  the  knife  edge ;  the 
other  has  affixed  to  it 
rigidly  a  horizontal  arm 
some  ten  inches  long.  The 
rods  are  respectively  about 
thirty-five  and  fifty  inches 
long.  The  annexed  dia¬ 
gram  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
the  construction  of  the 
whole  apparatus.  F  F  F, 
framework;  R  R,  pen¬ 
dulum  rods;  W  W  W, 
weights ;  L1,  a  rigidly- 
fastened  horizontal  arm 
for  giving  up-and-down 
motion ;  L2,  arm  working 
on  a  pivot  for  giving  hori¬ 
zontal  movement;  P,  a 
link  jointed  to  L1  and  L2, 
so  as  to  make  the  needle 
point  swing  under  the 
combined  influence  of  both  rods.  When  at  rest  tins  needle  point  is 
in  the  front  of  the  condenser  at  its  centra.  It  describes  the  curves 
on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass  placed  in  the  slide  holder.  The  bottom 
weights  are  about  eight  pounds  each.  The  upper  weights  vary 
according  to  the  curve  required.  The  link  is  shown  separately  at  X; 
it  is  very  light  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  Each  end  works  in 
a  shallow  conical  hole,  and  it  is  held  in  its  place  above  and  below  by 
a  very  slender  band  of  india-rubber  slipped  over  the  little  crossbars 
and  over  the  arms,  as  at  Q. 

The  apparatus  has,  I  believe,  been  applied  once  or  twice  to  the 
lantern  before,  but  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it. 

H.  N.  Atkins. 


QUICK  METHOD  OF  MAKING  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

It  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for  me  to  make  the  gelatine 
emulsion  quickly,  if  I  made  it  at  all ;  so  I  read  and  re-read  every 
formula  I  could  meet  with  in  the  photographic  annuals  and  other 
works.  After  doing  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  the  following 
plan.  To  begin  with:  I  may  say  that  my  dark  tent  is  just  three 
feet  square  and  six  feet  high,  so  there  is  no  room  for  complicated 
apparatus,  and  the  only  time  I  can  devote  to  the  work  is  after  nine 
o’clock  p.m. 

Put  five  grains  of  Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine  to  soak  with  one  ounce 
of  warm  water  in  a  six-ounce  bottle,  sixty  grains  of  ammonium 
bromide  in  a  one-ounce  bottle  of  water,  and  100  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  in  a  similar  bottle  of  distilled  water ;  also,  weigh  out  ninety- 
five  grains  more  gelatine  and  place  in  an  eight-ounce  bottle  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  These  few  preliminary  operations  I  can 
very  well  perform  at  my  place  of  business. 

Having  completed  these  preparations,  go  into  the  dark  tent  and 
proceed  to  mix  the  contents  of  the  first  three  bottles.  They  may  be 
warmed  slightly  before  mixing,  shaking  vigorously  after  each  addition 
of  the  bromide  or  silver  solution.  This  being  done,  pour  into  one  of 
Clarke’s  infant  food  warmers  (heated  with  a  spirit  lamp),  put  the 
cover  on,  and  let  it  remain  as  long  as  may  be  considered  beat ;  fifteen 
minutes  I  generally  find  sufficient,  thus  allowing  five  minutes  for  the 
water  to  boil  in  the  lower  vessel.  At  the  end  of  this  time  remove  the 
food  warmer,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  cooled  to  a  safe  tempera¬ 
ture  pour  into  the  eight-ounce  bottle  containing  the  ninety-five  grains 
of  gelatine,  and  shake  well ;  The  gelatine  will  very  quickly  dissolve. 
Now  pour  back  into  the  warmer,  and  cover  up  for  the  night. 

Procure  a  half-gallon,  wide-mouthed  jar  full  of  clean  water,  and, 
having  wrapped  the  set  emulsion  in  several  folds  of  finest  muslin,  im¬ 


merse  the  whole  in  the  water,  breaking  up  the  jelly  with  the  fingers, 
squeezing  the  water  through  and  through,  changing  the  water  several 
times,  and  finally  substituting  distilled  for  plain  water.  The  jelly 
may  now  be  drained,  transferred  to  the  food  warmer,  melted,  made 
up  to  five  ounces  with  one  drachm  of  alcohol  to  the  ounce  and  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  filtered,  and  at  once  used  for  coating  plates.  It  is 
as  well  to  filter  into  two  or  three  small  phials.  By  dividing  the 
operation  one  hour  each  evening  I  can  make  five  ounces  of  emulsion, 
and  coat  eighteen  5  X  4=  plates  in  two  hours. 

Plates  prepared  as  described  above  have  much  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  after  development  as  Swan’s— -my  ideal  at  present — but  they  are 
not  nearly  so  quick,  requiring  four  times  the  exposure.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  quickness 
is  calculated. 

My  ruby  lamp  and  Clarke’s  lamp  and  warmer  are  enclosed  in  a 
light  wood  framework  covered  with  ruby  paper  stained  with  mucilage 
and  rosaniline.  I  have  never  had  a  fogged  plate  with  this  precau¬ 
tion.  I  find  Kennett’s  alkaline  developing  formula  as  good  as  any. 

Phaioiacist. 

-  r-fr - 

ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

The  announcement  of  the  lapse  of  the  chromotype  patents  must  have 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  but  to  none  more  so  than  to  Mr.  John 
Urie  and  the  members  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 
This  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Urie,  some  few  years  ago  evinced  a  most 
fatherly  interest  in  the  patents  connected  with  carbon  printing,  and 
became  the  self-constituted  conservators  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
as  opposed  to  the  holders  of  the  patents.  What  has  become  of  the 
energy  formerly  displayed  in  the  attempt  to  upset  the  patent  rights  ? 
How  is  it  the  “watch  committee”  did  not  make  known,  for  the 
benefit  or  otherwise  of  the  community  at  large,  the  fact  that  these 
patents  were  void?  And,  further,  what  was  done  with  the  funds 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  public 
in  these  matters  ?  I  pause  for  replies. 

#  -£ 

Practically  the  lapse  of  the  two  patents  makes  very  little  difference 
to  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  matter — the  Autotype  Com¬ 
pany  ;  for  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  Johnson’s  patent  covers,  if 
not  exactly  the  same  ground,  at  least  the  most  important  part  of  it, 
namely,  “double”  transfer.  Therefore,  none  but  licensees  of  the 
Autotype  Company  can  use  the  chromotype  process.  If,  then,  there 
be  any  advantages  connected  with  the  latter  a  further  inducement  is 
offered  to  those  who  hesitate  to  take  out  autotype  licenses,  inasmuch 
as  they  obtain  more  for  their  money. 

&  *  * 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  English  versus  foreign  pyro.  has 
been  reopened  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  analysis  of  samples 
of  each,  resulting  in  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  German  article.  In 
some  former  “  notes  ”  I  expressed  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject, 
stating  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  condensed  German 
article.  Since  then  many  facts  have  cropped  up  which  render  it 
more  than  probable  that  those  who  discountenance  the  use  of  the 
foreign  product,  and  who  find  such  benefit  from  using  English,  are 
themselves  actually  employing  the  German  article,  which  is  very 
largely  sold  and  used  in  this  country,  the  real  English  manufacture 
being  comparatively  limited. 

Though  I  cannot  agree  in  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  foreign 
pyrogallic  acid,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  the  existence  of 
inferior  descriptions  of  both  French  and  German  manufacture. 
These,  however,  are  not  frequently  met  with,  and  may  always  be 
recognised  after  a  very  short  experience.  The  very  worst  sample  I 
ever  used  purported  to  be  English — came,  at  least,  from  an  English 
manufacturer — but,  from  its  price  and  other  evidence,  was  no  doubt 
French. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  revived  since  my  last  “notes  ’  were 
written  is  the  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  collodion  and 
gelatine  as  the  medium  for  holding  the  silver  salts,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  mere  convenience.  The  latter  undoubtedly  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  in  point  of  sensitiveness,  and  when  everything  goes  on 
smoothly  the  results  obtainable  are  in  no  way  inferior.  But  the  in¬ 
numerable  small  difficulties  which  an  extended  experience  with 
gelatine  seems  to  multiply  rather  than  diminish  render  it  almost 
certain  that  an  extremely  rapid  collodion  dry  plate  would  be  hailed 
with  delight.  The  only  question  is — Will  such  a  consummation 
ever  be  attained  ? 

*  *  * 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  read  Mr.  J.  M.  Carroll’s  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  gelatine  plates.  My  experience 
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both  with  collodion  and  gelatine  dry  plates  has  extended  over  some 
few  years ;  and  I  must  say  that,  with  ordinary  precautions  to  prevent 
physical  injury  to  the  films,  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  pin 
my  faith  to  gelatine  in  the  matter  of  keeping  qualities,  both  before 
and  after  exposure.  From  the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Carroll  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  deduction,  namely,  that  his  plates 
or  emulsion  have  been  badly  prepared,  and  that  their  deterioration 
is  due  to  causes  contained  in  the  film  itself,  but  not  necessarily  con¬ 
comitant  thereto.  Gelatine  in  the  dry  state  does  not  absorb  moisture 
with  such  extreme  avidity  as  to  render  it  probable  that  a  rainy  day’s 
“  outing  ”  would  suffice  to  ruin  a  boxful  of  plates,  however  roughly 
made  the  box  might  be. 

*  *  *- 

I  have  on  different  occasions  found — and  my  experience  is 
corroborated  by  others — that  gelatino-bromide  plates  actually  im¬ 
prove  by  keeping.  If  a  batch  of  plates  be  “sampled”  immediately 
after  preparation — that  is  to  say,  when  barely  dry — it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  find  a  difficulty  in  gaining  density  and  a  general  tendency  to 
flatness.  If  the  same  plates  be  kept  a  day  or  two,  or  until  the  films 
have  become  thoroughly  hardened,  a  marked  difference  will  be 
noticeable ;  but,  with  ordinary  care  in  their  storage,  I  cannot  point  to 
a  single  instance  of  a  plate  going  back  in  quality. 

*  *  * 

While  the  contest  between  ruby  glass  and  orange  paper  for  the 
dark-room  window  is  at  its  height,  another  claimant  crops  up  in  the 
shape  of — I  was  about  to  say  “  nothing  at  all  ” — well,  a  naked  gaslight, 
unprotected  by  any  non-actinic  medium,  but  merely  turned  down  low 
enough  to  produce  just  sufficient  light  to  work  by.  Mr.  J.  H.  T. 
Ellerbeck,  as  President  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  ought  to  know  something  about  bromide  emulsion  plates  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  columns  of  the  Journal  during  the  past 
few  years  show  that  he  does.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Ellerbeck,  in  making  the  statement  he  did,  was  perpetrating  a 
joke  with  a  view  of  eliciting  a  discussion  on  the  question.  I  can 
scarcely  think  he  seriously  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that 
gaslight,  however  feeble,  is  not  more  or  less  injurious  to  a  sensitive 
film.  Argus. 


APPLIANCES  FOR  EMULSION  WORK. 

Trays. — Dishes. 

Many  years  ago,  in  working  at  the  calotype  process,  it  was  found 
exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  a  developing  dish  sufficiently  clean 
to  prevent  stains  on  the  negative.  Some  ingenious  individual 
suggested  the  use  of  paper  trays,  and  pointed  out  that  they  would 
hold  solutions  of  gallic  acid  a  sufficiently  long  time  for  all  purposes 
of  developing.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  take  a  piece  of  clean 
photographic  or  writing  paper  and  fold  it  to  size,  leaving  a  turned-up 
rim  of  three-eighths  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  more,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  tray.  The  corners  were  pinched  up,  folded  back, 
and  secured  with  a  bit  of  sealing-wax. 

Now  from  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  frequently  used  these 
paper  dishes,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  For  occasional  substi¬ 
tutes  for  a  stronger  article  they  answer  excellently.  I  have  some¬ 
times  used  them  for  developing  12  X  10  collodio-bromide  plates,  with 
perfect  success,  in  pyro. -ammonia  solutions.  These  they  develope 
perfectly  clean,  though  I  cannot  say  the  same  for  gelatino-bromide, 
in  which  the  paper  seems  to  influence  the  staining  of  the  film.  This 
I  have  prevented  by  varnishing  the  paper,  which  may  very  simply 
be  done  by  pouring  some  negative  or  other  quick-drying  varnish  into 
the  dish  and  out  again.  Trays  so  prepared  will  serve  several  nega¬ 
tives.  I  believe,  however,  that  no  varnishing  would  be  required  if 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  were  employed  with  the  gelatine  plates. 

Should  anyone  have  occasion  to  employ  these  trays  frequently  for 
large  plates  they  will  find  it  convenient  to  tack  together  a  light  frame 
of  wood  to  support  the  sides  of  the  paper.  Of  course,  in  any  case, 
the  paper  is  supported  by  a  convenient-sized  piece  of  levelled  glass. 
Paper  for  this  purpose  might  be  coated  in  the  sheet  either  with 
varnish  or  gelatine  and  chrome  alum.  I  only  address  this  to 
amateurs  and  others  who  are  not  unfrequently  put  to  inconvenience 
for  the  want  of  efficient  apparatus. 

Tin  dishes  for  washing,  fixing,  &c.,  may  be  safely  used.  Any  tin¬ 
man  can  make  them  very  cheaply  by  just  turning  up  the  edges  and 
letting  the  corners  form  spouts.  No  wiring  of  the  edges  is  necessary, 
though  it  makes  them  stiffer  and  neater. 

A  Plate-Holder  for  Coating  Plates  with  Collodion  Emulsion. 

I  have  in  use  a  cheap  and  handy  bit  of  apparatus  for  coating 
large  plates  with  collodion  emulsion  which  others  may  find  useful. 


A  piece  of  light  tin,  about  the  size  of  the  plate  to  be  coated,  ia 
slightly  turned  up  at  the  edges.  A  rough  tube  of  tin,  about  an  inch 
and  a-half  in  diameter  and  three  and  a-lialf  or  four  inches  in  length, 
is  soldered  to  the  centre  of  the  back  for  the  handle.  One  corner  of 
the  plate  is  cut  off  a  little  to  allow  the  corner  of  the  glass  to  project. 
The  glass  plate  is  put  on  this  holder,  and  the  collodion  manipulated 
in  the  usual  way.  If,  however,  any  should  run  off  the  edge,  instead 
of  its  being  deposited  on  the  operator’s  clothes  or  the  floor  it  is 
caught  by  the  tin  and  much  of  it  returned  to  the  bottle. 


If  the  operation  be  performed  with  skill  and  attended  with  good 
luck  no  collodion  will  be  spilled,  the  apparatus  being  simply  re¬ 
garded  as  a  safety  one.  W.  D.  Richmond. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  LIVING 
ARTISTS. 

[A  communication  to  the  “  popular  ”  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  ] 
Artists,  of  whatever  profession,  are  by  their  nature  a  sensitive  race. 
Whether  they  be  poets,  authors,  or  actors,  painters,  sculptors,  or 
musicians — all  are  desirous  of  public  recognition  and  public  appreciation, 
and  necessarily  they  must  submit  to  public  criticism  in  order  that  they 
may  be  appraised  at  their  proper  worth.  It  is  rarely  that  men  of  this 
class  are  estimated  at  their  true  value  in  their  own  lifetime,  so  many 
accidents  occur  or  concur  in  preventing  it ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  this 
appraisement,  there  must  be  publicity  in  one  form  or  another.  With 
the  author  it  may  occur  in  repeated  demands  for  new  editions  of  his 
works  ;  the  poet  may  have  his  words  and  the  musician  his  tones  made 
the  household  joys  of  half  the  world ;  but  for  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter  there  is  only  the  direct  sight  of  the  works  produced,  or  copies 
of  them  in  any  one  of  the  dozen  methods  employed  to  reproduce  them, 
by  which  the  necessary  publicity  can  be  attained. 

Your  newspaper  may  convey  the  ideas  of  “our  critic”  or  “our  art 
correspondent ;”  your  favourite  magazine  or  review  discourse  learnedly 
upon  the  sesthetic  qualities  displayed  by  the  limner  or  the  modeller,  but 
no  written  description  can  convey  what  either  of  them  wish  to  be  con¬ 
veyed.  In  the  plastic  arts  sight  is  essential,  whether  for  their  creation 
or  their  enjoyment ;  and  where  this  is  rendered  impossible  by  distance 
or  other  obstacles  there  remain  only  the  various  methods  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  this  that  the  Council  in  its  wisdom  has  adopted  is  the  second 
time  such  a  thing  has  been  done  by  this  Society.  We  are  able  to  show, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  various  artists  whose  works  are  to  be 
exhibited  this  evening,  transparencies  from  negatives  taken  direct  from 
their  pictures  or  pieces  of  sculpture.  Great  artists  may  possibly  feel 
that  they  require  neither  criticism  nor  help  ;  but  I  take  leave  to  point 
out  that  all  modes  of  illustrating  good  work  do  good  work — they  bring 
before  certain  classes  of  the  public  that  which  they  might  never  other¬ 
wise  see  or  know  of,  and  so  they  might  pass  through  the  world  without 
that  addition  to  their  store  of  that  knowledge  which  is  so  easy  to  carry 
and  so  useful  to  have. 

I  need  say  little  of  the  refining  and  humanising  qualities  of  all  good 
forms  of  art.  Is  it  not  art  which,  in  a  great  measure,  civilises  all  peoples  ? 
It  is  the  first  distinct  evidence  of  a  desire  for  improvement.  From  the 
very  earliest  of  the  records  which  have  come  down  to  us — not  by  the 
usual  form  of  written  communications,  whether  that  partook  of  the 
character  of  symbols  of  arbitrary  form,  such  as  those  we  use  for  ordinary 
writing  or  printing,  or  of  the  monuments  of  builded  stone-work,  or  of 
the  tools  and  weapons  of  the  cave  dwellers  (who  have  had  as  yet  no  his¬ 
tory  and  no  historian),  or  of  the  hieroglyphic  records  of  the  Aztecs, 
Peruvians,  and  Mexicans,  as  representing  the  civilised  communities  of 
the  New  World,  and  downwards  to  their  savage  brethren  of  the  wigwam 
and  the  canoe — all  have  had  one  universal  language,  and  that  language 
has  been  the  language  of  art.  “Picture-writing”  it  is  called,  and  is — but 
it  is  not  less  the  outcome  of  the  artistic  and  inventive  mind,  be  it  in  saint 
or  savage ;  and  to  that  savage  who  first  thought  of  beautifying,  or, 
rather,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  prettily  or  practically  shape  and 
polish  his  stone  or  wood  hatchet  or  club,  are  we  indebted  for  our  first 
step  up  the  ladder  of  civilisation. 

If  the  records  of  the  Old  World  are  looked  at  the  result  of  the 
examination  is  the  same.  The  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  Eastern 
peoples  are  alike  in  one  thing— -they  are  picture-writers.  Egypt,  as  the 
oldest  known  in  civilisation,  has  written  her  history  in  pictures — has 
carved  in  enduring  stone  the  story  of  her  national  life.  So  with 
Assyria,  so  with  all  the  early  civilisations ;  the  artist  and  his  work, 
rude  and  crude  though  it  may  be,  is  invariably  the  agent  employed  in 
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improving  or  civilising  his  fellows.  The  instinct  with  which  he  is 
endowed  compels  him  to  work  in  the  given  direction.  That  direction  is 
invariably  in  the  line  of  progress,  and  that  progress  must  be  an 
educative  one.  Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  he  himself  is  of  an  un¬ 
improvable  disposition ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  proposition,  fact, 
or  case. 

As  in  the  early,  so  also  in  the  more  recent,  periods  has  the  work  of  the 
artist  been  made  to  do  duty  in  interpreting  thoughts,  ideas,  and  words ; 
and  that,  too,  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty  through  one  of  her  pro-consuls, 
Sir  Richard  Barkly,  during  one  of  the  Maori  wars.  He,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  Maori  vernacular  and  less  of  their  written  language,  had 
to  apply  to  a  native  artist  to  write  a  pictured  proclamation,  so  that  all 
who  ran  or  saw7  might  read. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  artist,  the  maker,  the  man  who  has  one  or  more- 
ideas  and  can  give  them  physical  shape— -be  that  as  a  picture  or  a  jug, 
a  carved  or  modelled  figure  or  group,  or  a  noble  building —does  the 
world  good  service— -creates,  in  fact,  that  which  previously  had  only 
existence  in  the  realms  of  his  own  far-reaching  thought. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  in  this  direction  many  degrees  of  quality— as 
many,  perhaps,  as  in  that  idea  so  lucidly  expressed  by  Thomas  Carlyle 
in  his  monograph  on  Robert  Burns-—81  as  much  difference  as  there  is  in 
a  voyage  round  the  world  and  one  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs.”  But  still  it 
must  be  admitted,  even  by  an  audience  of  photographers,  and  those  of 
the  “  Modern  Athens,”  that  the  ideal,  and  the  power  to  represent  it, 
takes  precedence  of  the  mere  copying  of  the  real ;  and  it  is  here  where 
the  true  artist— the  man  of  imagination— has  his  own  acknowledged 
field,  and  that  one  in  which,  by  reason  of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of 
giving  it  expression,  he  is  sole  master. 

I  suppose  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  count  within  the  compass  of  one’s 
ten  fingers  the  really  great  painters  to  whom  this  planet  has  given  birth. 
So  also  of  the  sculptors— so  of  the  architects.  I  speak  not  of  the  other 
arts,  as  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  evening’s  work ;  but, 
as  I  have  said,  if  is  for  the  good  of  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  man  that  the  widest  diffusion  of  the 
works  of  true  artists  should  be  encouraged,  and  acquaintance  with  their 
peculiarities  and  beauties  be  cultivated. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  our  reproductions — taken  as  they  have 
been  at  various  times,  and  with,  no  purpose  of  showing  them  in  this  way 
—that  they  will  faithfully  represent  the  original  works.  Few  photo¬ 
graphs  do  that ;  for,  from  the  difficulties  of  colour  of  surface  and  other 
considerations,  the  photoseript  is  but  an  indifferent  representation  of 
the  living  force  of  the  original.  However,  in  many — if  not  in  most— 
the  colour  feeling  has  in  a  large  measure  been  retained,  and  thus,  to  some 
extent,  you  will  have  a  monochrome  representation  of  the  works,  keep¬ 
ing  the  light  and  shade  as  the  artist  intended,  or  nearly  so. 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  question,  and  one  which  I  will  not  raise 
this  evening,  whether  the  photographer  should  be  considered  an  artist  or 
not.  I  only  say  that  if  the  title  “artist  ”  meant,  or  means,  only  picture- 
maker,  then,  of  course,  my  brethren  of  the  stained  fingers  would  come 
under  that  coveted  designation  ;  but  I  am  afraid  not  only  they  but 
very  many  of  the  brethren  (if  they  will  allow  me  to  call  them  so)  of  the 
palette  and  brash  must  be  put  in  their  class  or  category.  Mere  copyism, 
no  matter  in  what  medium,  is  not  art— creative  art ;  it  is  simply  imita¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  stated  that  “imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery  but  I  am  not  aware  that  Dame  Nature  ever  eared  much  for 
that  knd  of  flattery,  and  to  what  evils  it  leads  may  be  seen  in  the  ex¬ 
tinct  art  of  the  grandest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  nation  of  antiquity,  Egypt, 
where  imitation,  and  that  of  early- — and  therefore  crude— forms  became 
a  matter  of  religious  belief  or  a  matter  of  priestly  ordination  and 
sacerdotalism,  thus  crushing  out  of  the  artists  of  the  period  all  power  to 
exercise  the  imagination— a  power  which  then  passed  to  the  Greeks,  who 
became  the  most  imaginative  and  perfect  of  all  artists. 

I  will  not  this  evening  allude  to  the  mode  in  which  art  made  itself 
felt  in  our  great  dependency  of  Hindostan— India  ;  that  would  require 
more  time  for  itself  than  I  can  give  to  the  present  subject.  I  shall  leave 
it  for  after  consideration. 

So  much  for  the  ancient  forms  and  phases  of  imitative  art ;  but  there 
exists  yet  in  our  midst,  in  the  empire  of  China,  a  Jiving,  if  not  a  petri¬ 
fied,  example  of  the  danger  of  mere  imitation  in  art.  I  need  say  nothing 
more  of  Chinese  art  than  this — that  if  technical  ability  and  capacity 
of  imitation  means  art.  then  the  Chinese  are  a  race  of  artists.  But  they 
are  not.  They  have  in  a  high  degree  what  so  many  of  our  own  possess— 
the  capacity  of  copying  almost  as  closely  as  does  the  camera  ;  but  that 
does  not,  therefore,  make  them  artists  in  the  high  or  true  sense.  We 
cannot  approach  them  in  sueh  decorative  art  as  painted  porcelain  ;  but 
there  they  stop.  This  should  teach  the  lesson  to  a  large  proportion  of 
our  artists  that  mere  copying  of  bits  from  nature  is  not  necessarily  the 
highest  form  of  art,  but  simply  ranks  pretty  much  on  the  same  level  as 
that  of  our  careful  and  artistic  photographer,  who  studies  his  subjects 
carefully,  selects  his  time  and  opportunity,  and,  having  made  the 
negative,  which  may  be  exceedingly  fine,  calls  it  a  work  of  art — a  thing 
which,  from  its  nature,  it  cannot  be. 

“  ’Tis  true;  *tis  true  ’tis  pity; 

And  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true.” 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  fact  that  I  shall  at  the  next  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society  get  a  good  word-drubbing  for  my  heterodoxy  ; 


but  I  suppose  I  “must  grin  and  abide”  it— what  so  many  heterodox 
believers  and  teachers  have  had  to  do  before. 

Of  the  quality  or  qualities  of  the  pictures  to  be  thrown  on  the  screen 
you  must  make  yourselves  judges,  and  compare,  if  necessary,  with 
similar  photographic  subjects  from  nature  which  you  have  already 
seen.  But  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  advisable  for 
me  to  make  the  comparison  ;  so  that,  for  this  evening,  we  will  be 
gratified  and  thankful  in  being  allowed  to  have  the  use  of,  and  liberty 
to  examine  and  criticise,  some  of  the  finest  of  modem  pictures  in 
the  form  of  photographs. 

Of  the  sculptures,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  are  not  so  well  supplied  as 
we  should  have  wished  to  be ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  most  curious 
and  unaccountable  deficiency  in  this  branch  of  art  in  this  country, 
more  especially  as  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  commission 
such  works  are,  as  a  rule,  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  high 
appreciation  of  art.  It  would  seem  as  if  portrait  busts  and  memorial 
tombs  -were  thought  to  be  the  only  use  our  wealthy  men  can  make  of 
the  divine  faculty  granted  to  our  sculptors.  Let  us  hope  they  will  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  spend  at  least  some 
small  portion  of  their  well-earned  wealth  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  that  art  which,  has  as  yet  barely  succeeded  in  asserting  that  it  can, 
and  must,  grow,  and  that  to  the  great  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  whole  community.  W.  II .  Davies. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Applications  for  Patents. 

No,  498.— “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  T.  H.  Blair, 
Franklin,  Massachusetts,  United  States. — Dated  February  4,  1880. 
(Complete  Patent. ) 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 

No.  1879.— “Improvements  in  Means  or  Apparatus  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Pictures,  Books,  and  other  Objects  from  Dust,  Atmospherical, 
and  other  Injurious  Influences.”  F.  W.  Burton,  Clifden-road,  Clapton 
Park,  Clapton,  London.—  Dated  May  12,  1879.  (Not  proceeded  with.) 

To  effect  the  object  above  specified  a  roller-blind  is  employed,  which 
covers  the  picture.  This  blind  is  of  a  simple  fabric,  sufficient  only  to 
keep  out  dust,  the  frame  of  the  roller  employed  for  such  being  applied 
so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  dust,  &c.,  in  the  direction  of  the  article 
covered,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  when  drawn  over  the 
article  the  edges  of  the  blind  are  held  between  both  movable  and  fixed 
surfaces,  which,  when  closed  one  upon  the  other  and  upon  the  edges  of 
the  blind,  serve  also  to  bear  the  bottom  portion  of  the  blind  against  the 
wall  or  other  surface,  so  as  to  preclude  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
blind  in  that  direction. 

No.  2555. — -“A  New  Apparatus  for  Viewing  Transparent  Photo¬ 
graphic  and  other  Pictures.”  J.  Francis,  Rochford,  Essex. — Dated 
June  25,  1879.  (Not  proceeded  with.) 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  various  different 
tints  may  be  communicated  or  illuminated,  and  so  made  visible  on  pho¬ 
tographs,  drawings,  or  pictures  on  glass  and  other  transparent  media, 
such  different  tints  being  changeable  at  will.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  hollow  tube  or  rectangular  or  other  shaped  casing,  which  is  closed  at 
both  ends.  The  front  end  is  closed  by  an  opaque  material,  such  as 
wood,  in  which  a  lens  is  fitted  for  the  spectator  to  look  through.  Next 
to  and  at  some  distance  behind  the  lens  a  partition  is  fitted,  also  of 
opaque  material,  which  extends  across  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  tube  or  casing,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  in  the 
same,  into  which  is  passed,  through  a  suitable  groove  from  the  exterior 
of  the  tube,  a  photographic  slide  or  “lantern  picture,”  or  a  stereoscopic 
glass  slide  or  other  transparent  picture.  Behind  and  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  sueh  partition  or  frame,  and  at  a  suitable  distance  apart  from 
each  other,  are  two  partitions  of  obscured  glass,  and  behind  these  a 
drum  is  fitted  so  as  to  revolve  in  suitable  bearings,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  turned  by  a  handle  fitted  on  the  outside  of  the  tube  to  one  end  of 
the  dram  spindle.  Behind  the  drum  is  the  back  eud  of  the  tube,  which 
consists  of  a  sheet  of  obscured,  glass.  The  rays  of  light  enter  through 
the  sheet  of  obscured  glass  composing  the  back  end  of  the  tube.  They 
fall  upon  the  drum,  and  are  refracted  on  to  the  nearest  of  the  two  par¬ 
titions  of  obscured  glass  before  mentioned,  where  they  are  broken  up 
and  roughly  blended ;  they  then  fall  on  to  the  next,  or  second,  of  the 
said  partitions  of  obscured  glass,  when  they  are  again  diffused  in  soft 
and  pleasing  tints,  which  illuminate  the  picture  placed  in  the  opening 
of  the  partition  before  described  according  to  the  various  graduations 
of  light  and  shade  therein.  The  drum  consists  of  two  discs  placed  at  a 
distance  apart  on  the  drum  spindle,  between  and  from  the  peripheries 
of  which  extend  sections  of  any  transparent  media,  such  as  glass,  mica, 
gelatine,  &c.,  or  the  drum  may  be  opaque,  and  covered  with  paper  of 
various  colours. 

No.  2563. — “  An  Improved  Method  of  Producing  Photographic 
Images.”  H.  J.  Hadden  ;  a  communication  from  D.  N.  Carvalho  and 
E.  Marx,  both  of  New  York  City,  United  States. — Dated  June  26,  1879. 

This  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  producing  photographic 
images,  by  which  the  time  of  exposure  is  shortened.  Superior  negatives 
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and  positives  are  obtained,  the  high  lights  are  stronger  and  the 
shadows  softer,  and,  furthermore,  less  retouching  is  required  than 
by  the  methods  at  present  employed,  the  main  object  of  the  invention 
being  to  supply  to  the  photographer  a  simple  but  very  effective  method 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  with  the  common  ordinary  appliances 
and  with  very  short  exposure  a  superior  and  full-timed  negative.  This 
is  effected  by  optical  means,  primarily  by  discarding  in  the  first  place 
the  hitherto  generally-adopted  blue-black  or  neutral  colours  employed 
for  the  interior  of  photographic  studios,  and  substituting  therefor  a 
colour  that  reflects  rays  of  non-actinic  quality;  and,  secondly,  by  employ¬ 
ing  for  the  sensitive  film,  or  coating  of  the  glass  plate,  collodion  or 
other  substratum  of  a  colour  complementary  to  the  predominating 
colour  of  the  surroundings.  The  process  consists  essentially  in  diffusing 
throughout  the  studio  reflected  non-actinic  rays  by  using  a  paint  or 
covering  of  an  orange  pea-green  colour,  and  of  increasing  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  plate  by  using  a  collodion  film  of  a  violet  colour  complemen¬ 
tary  to  the  colour  of  the  studio.  The  complementary  colour  of  violet  is 
obtained  by  mixing  Prussian  blue  and  deep  chrome  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions,  which  mixture  has  a  greenish-orange  tint  or  hue,  and  some¬ 
what  resembles  an  orange  pea-green.  By  this  method,  besides  the 
reduction  effected  in  the  time  of  exposure,  the  interior  of  the  studio  is 
rendered  less  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  by  reason  of  the  green 
being  a  reposing  colour.  The  absence  of  disturbing  influences,  such  as 
cross  light,  dense  shadows,  &c.,  simplifies  the  work  of  the  operator,  and 
enables  him  to  produce  with  almost  instantaneous  exposure  superior 
negatives,  in  which  the  high  points  are  more  positive  and  the  shadows 
softer.  The  image  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the 
negative  thus  obtained  retains  its  violet  colour,  so  that  the  silver  paper 
used  for  printing  purposes  is  more  quickly  affected  by  the  light,  and 
thereby  a  main  desideratum  to  photographers  is  obtained,  viz.,  a 
shortening  of  exposure  and  a  saving  of  time  in  printing  obtained 
by  cheap  and  exceedingly  simple  means. 

No.  2271. — “Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Printing  Designs 
Photographically  on  Continuous  Textile  and  other  Materials.”  E.  G. 
Brewer;  a  communication  from  J.  B.  Jauard  and  L.  Guillot,  both  of 
Paris,  France. — Dated  June  9,  1879.  (Not  proceeded  with.) 

The  machine  used  for  effecting  the  object  above  specified  consists  of  a 
table  of  any  suitable  or  convenient  length,  surmounted  by  or  between 
parallel  grooved  edges,  in  which  the  frames  are  fixed  for  receiving  the 
patterns  of  the  size  of  the  subject  to  be  printed  ;  these  sizes  may  vary 
for  the  same  width  of  material.  A  movable  chest  is  fitted  to  the  edges, 
by  moving  which  the  frames  at  the  middle  or  ends  can  be  removed,  and 
by  this  arrangement  means  are  provided  whereby  any  disarrangement 
caused  during  the  operation  of  the  exposure  to  the  light  can  be  repaired. 
The  material  sensitised  and  rolled  on  a  cylinder  is  carefully  closed 
in  a  movable  wooden  case  fitted  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the  table, 
the  material  issuing  by  a  slot  in  the  case,  extended  under  the 
-patterns  by  a  stretching  action  which  is  communicated  by  another  roller, 
also  placed  in  a  movable  and  closed  case  fitted  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  As  soon  as  the  sensitised  material  has  remained  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  light  for  the  time  required  to  produce  the  impression  a 
curtain  is  set  in  motion  which  covers  the  glasses.  The  length  of  the 
material  thus  printed  on  by  the  light  is  rolled  on  a  cylinder  protected 
from  the  light ;  this  latter  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  counter,  which 
regulates  in  a  precise  manner  the  length  of  the  material  which  is  to  be 
exposed  afresh.  The  new  length  being  exposed  to  the  light  receives  its 
impression  as  before,  and  the  operation  as  already  described  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  whole  length  of  the  material  is  printed,  whereby 
photographic  printing  on  continuous  lengths  of  fabrics  is  rendered 
practicable. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

Nos.  214-008. — “Improved  Process  of  Colouring  Photographs.”  J.  C. 
Schuchmacher,  Blasenitz,  near  Dresden,  Germany;  assigned  to  H.  W. 
Mathias,  St.  Louis. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  accomplish  colouring,  tinting,  and 
painting  the  photograph  with  greater  artistic  skill,  finish,  and  beauty. 
The  process  is  as  follows  .-—The  photograph  or  picture  to  be  coloured  is 
applied  on  its  back  with  a  coating  of  copal  or  other  clear  varnish.  When 
perfectly  dry  the  same  side  of  the  picture  has  applied  to  it  a  further 
coating,  consisting  of  French  retouching  varnish,  whereby  the  effect  of 
such  treatment  will  be  to  cause  the  picture  to  become  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent.  By  this  process  the  colours  can  be  applied  with  greater 
despatch  and  accuracy  to  produce  a  more  faithful  portrayal  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible ;  also  the  photograph  remains  unchanged,  and 
hence  the  artist  is  guided  in  his  work  to  produce  a  more  naturally- 
coloured  representation.  After  the  colours  become  dry  a  coating  of 
copal  varnish  is  applied.  A  paste  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  the 
photographs  treated  according  to  this  process  upon  pasteboard  or 
“  carton  papier,”  or  white  canvas,  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Starch  ten 
parts,  white  glue  two  parts,  and  Venetian  turpentine  one  part.  These 
are  well  mixed  together  until  a  consistency  is  obtained  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  will  flow  or  follow  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  By  the  use  of  this  pre¬ 
paration  the  clearness  or  transparency  of  the  photograph  will  not  be 
spoiled.  After  the  photograph  has  been  mounted  a  thin  coating  of 
copal  varnish  is  applied  on  the  face  side  of  the  photograph. 


Nos.  214-752.  —  “Improvement  in  Coloured  Photograph  Pictures.” 
J.  B.  Germeuil  Bonnaud,  Paris,  France. 

The  British  patent  of  this  invention,  viz.,  No.  4023,  dated  October 
11th,  1878,  has  already  been  fully  described  in  the  patent  reports  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 


CONTINENTAL  TRAVELS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Tae  the  Members  o'  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

Sirs, — Ye’ll  a’  dootless  hae  heard  o’  the  auld  wifie  that  leeved  in 
Edinburgh  when  she  was  askit  if  she  had  ever  veesitit  Paris,  “  Weel, 
quo’  she,  I’ll  no  say  I  ever  did,  but  I  hae  been  tae  Porty  belly  !  ”  Kao 
ye  see  trayvellin’  is  a  matter  o’  comparison.  Ane  gangs  three  miles  an’ 
is  as  muckled  kittled  an’  dazed  as  anither  wha  may  lie  gangs  three 
thoosand ;  a  vast  deal  depends  on  the  size  o’  the  mind  an  the  deepness 
o’  the  prejudice.  I  muckle  doot  that  us  Scotchmen  arena  the  mai  t 
leeberal-mindet  o’  trayvellers  ;  we’re  ower  apt  tae  measure  the  breadth 
o’  ither  lands  wi’  oor  ain  fit-rule.  Hooever,  my  present  intention  is  no 
tae  preach  sermons,  but  tae  gie  ye  an  idea  o’  the  haps  and  mishaps  that 
befel  me  and  the  guidwife  in  the  coorse  o’  a  year’s  wanderin’  in  foreign 
lands  ;  sae  I’ll  let  that  flee  stick  tae  the  wa’,  and  gang  into  the  juice  o’ 
my  haggis  withoot  mair  parleyin’. 

After  travellin’  as  fast  as  we  could  through  France  we  gat  into  what 
I  may  weel  ca’  the  “  ither  Scotland  ”  o’  Europe — a  braw  sichtly  country 
is  Switzerland.  Ben  Nevis  is  nae  mair  big  nor  mair  bonnie  wi’  its 
peerie  o’  snaw  than  mony  a  hill  owerliaugin’  the  Lake  o’  Geneva,  an’ 
Loch  Lomond  wi’  a’  its  bonny  blinks  is  no  a  grain  mair  lovely  than  the 
Lake  o’  Geneva  itsel’.  It  was  first  at  Vevey,1  on  this  same  lake,  that 
my  wife  an’  me  restit  on  oor  journey,  and  frae  Vevey  we  made  some 
lovely  jaunts,  and  had  some  gran’  ploys.  Of  coorse  ye’ll  a’  unnerstan’ 
that  I  aye  carry  wi’  me  my  wee  picter-box  that  the  lang-windet  chiels 
ca’s  a  camera  wi’  their  unco  names,  and  ye’ll  unnerstan’  likewise  that  I 
aye  try  my  best  tae  mak  a  bit  picter  when  I  hae  the  chance.  I  mind 
me  weel  o’  ae  day  we  gaed  a  wheen  miles  in  the  railway  train  till  a  place 
ca’ed  Vernayaz,  tae  see  an’  pliotygraph  a  linn  they  ca’  Pissevache, 2  an’  a 
bonnie  bit  linn  it  was  ;  I  tlioclit  in  a  moment  o’  the  Grey  Mai'e’s  Tail 
that  I  hae  seen  no  that  far  frae  puir  auld  Tibby  Shiels’.  But,  Sirs,  it 
was  that  cauld  that  I  could  hardly  screw  the  camera  aboot,  an’  after  a’ 
the  view  I  got  wasna’  juist  a’  the  gither  tae  my  likin’.  Then  we  gaed 
on  a  bittock  an’  cam  till  a  maist  awesome  eerie  glen  that  the  folk  there 
ca’s  a  gorge  (de  Trient), 3  an’  I  did  three  or  four  picters  in  sic  a  place  as 
I  haena  often  seen  for  lieicht  withoot  breadth,  and  water  withoot 
bottom.  After  a  day  or  twa  Ave  gaed  a  bit  farrer  on  till  anither  gorge 
ca’ed  Durnant,  anither  desperate  gruesome  bit.  The  day  we  were  at 
Durnant  I’se  Avarrant  the  snaw  was  lyin’  twa  feet  deep,  and  the  gallery 
OAverhangin’  the  glen  wasna  muckle  tae  be  lippened  tae  as  it  seemed  tae 
us  ;  however  nae  misfortune  befel  us,  an’  as  I  made  some  mair  picters  I 
shouldna  complain  may  be.  It’s  no  easy  tae  gie  ane  a  proper  idea  o’ 
this  gorge,  but  try  an’  think  o’  a  strong  burn  louping  between  rocks 
hunners  of  feet  high  in  fourteen  dizzy  tummies  doon  a  fissure  in  a  steep 
hill- side,  and  ye’ll  hae  a  guess  onyway  o’  what  the  Gorge  du  Dui-nant 
is  like.  They  hae  stuck  alang  the  side  of  this  gulley  a  gallei-y  the  best 
pairt  o’  a  mile  lang,  so  the  traveller  can  gang  up  an’  see,  and  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  ‘  ‘  public  ”  near  by  can  talc  the  travellers’  bawbees.  I’m  no 
ower  fond  o’  snaw  picters  done  wi’  photygraphy — no  the  wight  o’  the 
snaw  but  the  blame  of  the  photygraphy  I  doot.  I  canna  mind  ouclit 
mair  o’  particular  interest  tae  tell  ye  aboot  Switzerland  ;  but  I  maun  say 
that  for  you  lads  that  talc  pleasure  in  copyin’  some  o’  the  Lord’s  maist 
wonderfu’  handiwork  ye’ll  find  few  places  like  SAvitzerland  tae  try  yaur 
hand  and  head.  The  folk,  tae,  are  a  canny,  honest  set,  and  ane  can 
look  in  anither  man’s  face  withoot  spendin’  a  saxpence,  which  is  mair 
than  I  can  say  for  some  ither  countries  I  ken  o’. 

We  had  heard  that  muckle  o’  the  beauties,  natural  and  artificial,  o’ 
Italy  that  we  made  up  oor  minds  tae  gang  straight  frae  Vevey  tae 
Italy,  mair  especially  as  it  was  notorious  cauld  in  Switzerland,  an  guid 
for  neither  my  wife  nor  my  wark.  (I’ll  no  say  that  in  Switzerland  or 
Italy  the  cauld  is  ony  greater  than  at  hame,  but  their  hooses  is  biggit 
in  sich  a  silly  fashion  that  they  dinna  keep  out  the  cauld  nae  mair  than 
a  hoose  o’  cairds  put  up  by  an  eight-year  auld  bairn.  Yi’ll  get  mair 
bield  at  the  middle  o’  King-street  in  March  than  at  the  fireside  o’ 
a  Swiss  hoose  at  Yule  time.) 

Weel,  aff  we  startit  ae  braw,  frosty  day;  stoppit  a’  nicht  at  Geneva — 
a  real  handsome  toon,  wi’  a  fine  prospect  o’  Mont  Blanc — and  on  the 
road  again  next  mornin’  at  half-past  five  for  Turin.  A’  the  road  frae 
Geneva  tae  Turin  the  snaw  lay  thick,  the  telegraph  wires  lookit 
like  very  cables  o’  snaw,  and  the  Avind  whustled  dismal  through  the 
cracks  in  the  railway  carriage.  We  landet  at  Turin  and  then  gaed  tae 
see  some  freens  at  a  wee  country  toon,  and,  truth  tae  tell,  we  didna 
spend  ower  guid  a  time  there,  for  the  “public”  we  leeved  at  was  cauld 
an’  dirty,  an’  ane  couldna  get  a  decent  dish  o’  kail  or  a  gigot  o’  mutton, 
no  if  ane  payed  a  p’und  for’t.  Onyway,  after  a  week  we  gaed  tae 
1  View  near  Vevey.  Liverpool  dry  plate.  a  Pissevache.  Bennett  plate. 

3  Gorge  du  Trent .  Bennett  plate. 
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Milan,  and  as  we  bade  there  three  months  I  maun  try  and  describe  it  a 
wee  bit. 

Milan  is  certainly  a  takin’  city,  weel  tentit,  clean,  fu’  o’  auld  kirks, 
and  great  picters.  The  biggest  kirk  they  liae  is  the  Cathedral,  but  it’s 
a  wee  thing  aulder  nor  your  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  for  it  was  beguid 
twa  or  three  hunner  years  after  Christ ;  was  knocket  doon  twa  or  three 
times,  and  finally  was  startit  afresh  in  the  year  1386  ;  it  wasna  clean 
feenished,  hooever,  till  the  fore-end  o’  the  present  century,  and,  indeed, 
they’re  whuttlin’  away  at  it  tae  this  very  day,  and  wad  dae  mair  but 
for  sair  lack  o’  siller.  Ye  may  ken  by  this  what  a  hotch-potch  o’ 
different  styles  o’  architecture  it  is ;  but  for  a’  that  it’s  awfu’  big 
an’  gey  bonnie.  Them  that  kens  says  there’s  four  thousand  statues  on 
the  ootside ;  but  as  I  didna  coont  them  I’ll  no  say  but  there  be  only 
three  thousand  nine  hunner  and  ninety-nine.  The  tap  o’  this  Cathedral 
is  a  wonnerfu’  place  tae  tak  picters  ;  it’s  a  white  marble,  an’  there’s 
steps  an’  stairs  up  till  the  verra  “tapmost  tooerin’  heichts,”  as  oor 
Robby  has’t.4  The  inside  is  likewise  very  imposin’.  There’s  a  muckle 
laudit  statue  o’  a  man  wi’  his  skin  strippit  aff  an’  hingin’  ower  his  arm. 
He  looks  as  gleg  as  though  it  was  but  his  plaid  ;  for  my  pairt,  1  think 
his  skin  wad  be  fully  better  coverin  his  ain  banes. 

Maybe  the  best-kenned  thing  in  Milan  is  a  picter  by  a  man  that  used 
tae  gang  by  the  unco  name  o’  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ;  an’  dootless  it  was  a 
great  picter  ance,  but  noo  there’s  liocht  tae  be  seen  but  a  heap 
o’  broken  plaister  on  a  wa’  wi’  a  bit  o’  colour  here  an’  there.  Some 
monks  ance  made  a  door  richt  through  the  wa’  where  the  picter  is, 
so  that  thae  micht  get  their  kail  hetter  frae  the  kitchen — the  ill-faured, 
greedy  loons ! 

Anither  gran’  sight  at  Milan  is  the  headstanes  in  the  big  kirkyard. 
Thir  headstanes  are  a’  cut  oot  o’  the  finest  white  marble,  and  I  can  tell 
ye  there’s  some  o’  the  bonniest  designs  ye  ever  saw — mithers  and 
bairns  greetin’  ower  the  image  o’  the  lost  gudeman  or  faither  ;  lassies 
in  white  silken  gowns  bewailin’  their  depairtet  joes  ;  and  bits  o’  chapter 
in  Avhite  marble,  with  portraits  in  marble  o’  maybe  a  whole  family.  In 
guid  sooth,  it  maun  be  a  comfortin’  thocht  for  the  folk  o’  Milan 
tae  mind  that  some  day  they’ll  be  lying  in  sic  a  snod  kirkyard  !5 

Ae  day  I  gaed  tae  this  kirkyard  an’  tried  tae  tak  some  negatives,  but 
I  canna  just  say  I  was  ower  weel  favoured,  for  the  sun  was  glintin’  sae 
sair  on  the  white  marble,  an’  the  lift  aboon  was  sae  bricht,  that  in  my 
picture  it’s  hard  tae  say  whaur  the  marble  ends  and  the  sky  begins. 
Anither  day  I  made  twa  or  three  negatives  from  the  windy  o’  a  jeweller- 
body,  wha  was  very  genteel  wi’  me,  an’  made  me  quite  free  tae  come 
till  his  shop  whenever  I  liked.  I’ll  no  say  he  wad  hae  been  ower  ill- 
pleased  gin  I  had  coft  a  bit  trinket  or  twa  ;  but  I  wasna  just  simple 
enouch  for  that.  Says  I  to  myself — “Siller  in  the  pooch  is  better 
nor  gowd  on  the  breast.  ”  Ane  of  the  negatives  I  did  frae  here  was 
a  very  fine  ane  tae  my  way  o’  thinkin’,  but  my  opeenion  mayna  fa’  in 
wi’  that  o’  ithers.6 

No  far  frae  Milan  there’s  some  real  bonnie  lochs,  wi’ neat  bits  o’. 
clachans  a’  roond  the  shore,  an’  tae  ane  o’  thae  lochs  we  gaed  in  the 
month  o’  March.  No  ettlin’  tae  buy  a  “pig  in  a  poke”  we  had  gaen  ae 
day  afore  tae  see  if  we  could  get  a  hoose  tae  leeve  in,  an’,  my  certies  ! 
but  that  day  was  a  saft  ane !  It  was  just  an  e’en  doon  blatter  o’  rain, 
an’  sic  wund !  an’  hard  it  was  tae  ken  whether  there  was  mair  water 
aboon  or  ablow  us.  So  when  we  gaed  the  second  time  tae  the  Lake  o’ 
Como  we  were  pleased  wi’  the  differ’ce,  for  in  guid  weather  there’s  no 
mony  bonnier  places  than  Como.  The  hills  roond  aboot  mak’  a  kind  o’ 
a  bowl,  and  at  the  bottom  o’  this  bowl  lies  the  lake ;  a’  roond  the  inner 
edge  o’  the  bowl  lies  wee  toons  an’  villages,  ilk  ane  wi’  half  a  score  o’ 
kirks.  Oor  hoose  stood  a  bit  abune  the  water’s  edge,  and  we  had  a  rare 
prospect  frae  the  windies,  looking  clean  ower  the  loch  tae  a  toun  by  the 
name  o’  Bellagio,  an’  the  far-off  hills  o’  Lecco.  In  order  no  tae  waste 
time  I  hiret  a  boat  by  the  month,  an’  a  weel-faured  laddie  tae  help  me 
tae  row  her,  and  that  same  boatie  may  be  seen  in  a  gey  wlieen  o’  my 
picters,  helpin’  up  the  foi’egroond  an’  sic  like.  We  made  sic  a  lot  o’ 
jaunts  in  the  boat  that  I  canna  gie  ye  an  aceoont  o’  them  a’,  but  I’ll  try 
an’  mind  ane  or  twa  o’  oor  journeys  for  your  benefit. 

The  wee  toon  o’  Bellagio  (7)  was  a  nice  thing  for  a  photygrapli,  an’  ae 
day  I  took  a  negative  o’t  from  the  wee  pier,  and  aiblins  I  micht  hae 
dune  mair  but  for  haein’  lost  oor  road  in  an  orchard,  whilk  was  the  out¬ 
come  o’  daunerin’  aboot  in  a  feckless  fashion  like  a  pair  o’  mitlierless 
fools.  It  was  a  desperate  warm  day,  tae,  and  richt  pleased  we  were 
when  a  man  lettit  us  oot  o’  the  orchard  at  a  muckle  iron  yett  we  had 
been  flattenin’  oor  noses  against  for  half-an-hour  or  mair. 

Anither  glide  day’s  wark  was  at  a  linn  ca’ed  the  Milk  Stream8,  an’ 
sure  eneugh  its  no  that  unlike  milk— the  water ’s  sae  white  an’  thick  like. 
It  was  a  teugh  speel  tae  the  tap  o’  this  linn,  but  the  guerdon  was  weel 
worth  the  labour;  for  we  got  a  fine  view  o’  a  great  pairt  o’  the  Lakes  o’ 
Como,  Lecco,  an’  Colico.  On  a  brig  at  the  tap  o’  this  linn  I  lettit  fa’ 
intae  the  water  the  bonnet  o’  my  lens,  sae  if  ony  o’  ye  fin’s  a  cap  o’ 
Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  lens,  nummer  4,  doon  aboot  Leith  or  Granton 
ye’ll  ken  its  mine,  an’  ye  can  gie’t  tae  Mr.  Dobbie  tae  keep  for  me  till  1 
speir  for’t ! 

Noo  I’ll  tell  ye  aboot  still  anither  linn  ca’ed  Nesso.  Ony  way  it  should 
hae  been  a  waterfa’;  but  when  I  gaed  there  I  foun’  a  fa’,  but  nae  water 
1  On  Roof  of  Milan  Cathedral.  Bennett  plate.  5  Tonib  at  Milan.  Bennett  plate. 

Cathedral  of  Milan.  Bennett  plate.  7  Bellagio.  Bennett  plate. 

8  Fiumelatte  or  Milk  Stream,  Bennett  plate. 


tae  speak  o’.  Can  ony  o’  ye  picter  to  yersels  a  toon  bigget  on  the 
spokes  o’  a  lether ;  if  sae,  ye  hae  an  idea  o’  Nesso.  Ane  needs  some¬ 
thing  better  nor  parritch  an’  milk  tae  leeve  in  a  toon  like  Nesso  ;  a  man 
landin’  oot  o’  his  boat  tae  gang  to  his  hoose  has  tae  dim’  up  steps  as  far 
as  frae  Stockbridge  tae  Nicholson-street,  an’  the  stairs  nae  better  nor 
the  face  o’  the  Castle  Hill.  Ech,  sirs,  but  I  sairly  wraxed  my  cuits 
speilin’  tae  the  tap  o’  Nesso,  an’  when  I  gat  there  my  lungs  were  little 
better  nor  a  blether  wi’  a  tenpenny  nail  through’t. 

We  took  a  trip  a’e  day  to  Como9,  the  biggest  toon  on  the  lake,  an’ 

I  took  three  or  four  negatives,  twa  or  three  very  nice  indeed.  The 
toon  itsel’  is  a  comely,  wee  place,  and  looks  very  picteresque,  an’  maybe 
five  or  sax  o’  the  loch  steamers  lyin’  in  the  loch  basin.  Lurin’  the  time 
o’  oor  stay  at  Lake  Como  we  had  some  weather  fair  awfu’  for  rain,  an’ 
noo  and  then  the  maist  terrible  gales  o’  wind  cam’  tearing  doon  frae  the 
hills,  sweepin’  the  hail  loch  frae  end  to  end,  an’  garrin’  the  boats  flee 
tae  the  shore  like  gun-shy  pointer-dowgs.  Ance  or  twice  we  had  the 
maist  tremendous  blatters  o’  hail.  It  wad  be  a  braw  sunny  day,  an’ 
afore  ye  could  say  “  Jock  Iiobbison”  doon  wad  pelt  lrailstanes  as  big  as 
walnits  and  as  hard  as  chuckey-stanes,  maistly  accompanied  wi’  a 
tearin’  wind.  I’m  no  leein’  when  I  say  the  hailstanes  were  as  big  as 
walnits  ;  I  hae  picket  them  up  bigger.  Ane  strack  me  on  the  head  ance 
and  fair  deaved  me  for  awhile  ;  an’  the  vine-plants  were  strippit  o’  fruit 
an’  leaf  as  clean  as  rashes.  Folk  whiles  has  a  hantle  tae  say  aboot  oor 
Scotch  climate,  kenniiT  nae  better  dootless,  and  led  awa  by  the  cleesli- 
ma-claver  o’  silly  bodies  that  wad  let  their  tongues  wag  at  ony  risk ;  but 
I  never  saw  in  Scotland  sic  treacherous  storms  as  I  hae  seen  in  Italy. 
Withoot  a  moment’s  warnin’  ye  fin’  yersel  drookit  or  blawn  awa ;  for 
thole  ye  maun  as  jouk  ye  canna. 

On  the  8  o’  July — my  birthday,  mair  by  token — we  took  leave  o’  the 
Lake  o’  Como,  and  startit  for  anither  lake  o’  a  very  different  kind. 
This  last  lake  is  ca’ed  Lugano,  an’  we  gaed  there  tae  get  awa  frae  the 
smoorin’  heat  that  cam’  on  at  Lake  Como.  This  time  we  werena  near 
the  water-edge,  but  leeved  in  a  wee  hoose  miles  up  in  the  hills  abune 
Lake  Lugano,  an’  fine  and  fresh  we  fand  the  place  after  the  simmer’s 
heat  doon  ablow.  For  a’  that  we  had  aye  a  gran’  view  o’  the  lake  at 
oor  feet  an’  the  far  awa’  Alps.  The  wee  hotel  where  we  stoppit  this 
time  lies  amang  mony  acres  o’  hazel-nit  trees  an’  sic-like,  while  the  lake 
lay  e’en  doon  below  us.  At  ae  end  o’  the  lake  lay  the  Swiss  toon  o’ 
Lugano,  beyond  it  twa  or  three  ranges  o’  big  hills  ane  ahint  the  ither, 
the  farest  awa’  hill  bein’  Monte  Rosa  (the  Red  Mount),  aye  covered  wi’ 
a  tap  o’  snaw.  At  sunrise  and  sunset  it  was  a  stirrin’  sicht  tae  see  the 
rosy-coloured  hills  and  the  wonnerfu’  tints  o’  the  clouds  that  stretched 
abune  them ;  ane  seemed  tae  hae  a  glance  into  the  glory  o’  heaven. 

I  found  ane  or  twa  bonnie  auld  kirks  no  far  frae  the  hotel,  an’  I  pho- 
tygraphed  a  wheen  o’  them  at  odd  times.  Ane  o’  the  auld  kirkyairds 
had  gotten  that  fu’  o’  banes  that  the  betheral  had  digged  a  hantle 
o’  them  up  an’  stored  them  awa  in  a  wee  lean-tae-hoose  near  the  kirk, 
an  ae  day  daunnerin’  aboot  I  came  upon  five  or  six  hunner  human 
skulls  girnin’  at  me  through  the  bars  o’  the  beadle’s  queer  granary  !  I 
likewise  got  a  gay  guid  negative  or  twa  fra  a  plot  in  front  o’  the  hotel — 1 0 
ane  lookin’  tae  the  toon  of  Lugano,  the  tither  lookin’  the  contrary  airt 
up  the  lake.  Baith  the  twa  negatives  were  dune  very  quick  wi’  Bennett 
plates,  and  they  print  no  that  ill ;  but  I’ll  no  just  say  that  the  subjects 
are  a’  thegither  weel  suited  for  photography.  The  hoose  was  that 
damp  that  a  wheen  o’  my  gelatine  plates  gaed  wrang  on  me,  and  I 
divertit  mysel’  noo  and  then  wi’  takin  groups  o’  bairns  on  the  wastit 
plates. 1 1 

After  stayin’  aboot  sax  weeks  at  this  eagle’s  eyrie  we  gaed  for  twa  or 
three  days  tae  the  toon  o’  Lugano,  where  we  got  brunt  like  a  birstled 
tattie.  After  that  we  gaed  in  a  carriage  tae  a  wee  place  on  the  lake 
Maggiore — in  guid  Scotch,  “The  Muckle  Loch” — and  at  the  wee  toon 
ca’d  Luino  we  took  boat  to  Baveno12  where  we  landit  a  wee  afore  the 
gloamin  ! 

I’ll  no  say  that  lake  Maggiore  is  as  bonny  as  Como,  a’things  coontit ; 
but  the  bit  o’t  near  Baveno  is  maist  certainly  ahead  o’  onytliing  we  hae 
seen  in  the  way  of  lake  scenery.  There’s  four  or  five  wee  islands 
lying  in  the  lake  richt  in  face  o’  Baveno,  and  the  wee  islands  are  fu’  o’ 
rare  vegetation,  an’  laid  oot  in  a  mainer  maist  pleasin'.  The  chief  o’ 
them  is  ca’ed  Isola  Bella,  or  Bonnie  Island  ;  Isola  Madre,  or  Mitker 
Island ;  and  Isola  dei  Pescatori,  or  Fishermen’s  Island.  This  last 
island  put  me  in  mind  o’  Newhaven.  for  there’s  a  clan  o’  folk  there  that 
keeps  entirely  tae  theirsels,  no  marryin’  oot  o'  their  ain  freens  an'  the 
like  ;  an’  they’re  a’  in  ae  concern,  an'  tak  shares  o’  the  profits  accordin’ 
tae  the  nummer  o’  boats  ilk  ane  has  on  the  water. 

Ye’ll  maybe  mind  that  oor  guid  Queen — “whom  God  assoilzie” — leeved 
a  while  at  Baveno  the  past  year.  Weel  the  hoose  where  she  leeved 
is  awned  by  an  Englishman,  an’  a  canny,  genteel  man  I  fand  him.  He 
gied  me  leave  tae  gang  where  I  liket  on  his  land,  and  tak  my  fill 
o’  photygraphs  ;  and  in  the  lang  rin  I  did  wi’  wet  plates  three  gey  nice 
views  o’  his  muckle  hoose,  whilk  wadna  misbecome  a  prince’s  palace. 1 3 
Frae  ahint  the  hoose  ane  gets  a  grand  view  o’  twa  o’  the  wee  islands  I 
spoke  o’,  and  in  my  picters  they  come  oot  fine.  Ye'll  maybe  be 
wonderin’  at  my  takin’  tae  wet  plate  ;  but  the  fact  is  I  had  let  mysel’ 
rin  oot  o’  the  “  jeely  ”  kind,  so  there  was  nae  ither  way  for’t. 

9  Como— spoilt  print.  Bennett  plate.  10  Lake  of  Lugano.  Bennett  plate. 

11  Group.  Bennett  plate.  12  Baveno.  Wet  plate. 

13  Villa  Clara,  Baveno.  Wet  plate. 
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Anither  day  I  gaed  in  a  boat  tae  ane  o’  the  islands 1 4  where  leeves  the 
laird  o’  maist  o’  the  lake — a  certain  Coont  Borromeo.  This  same  Coont 
cam’  oot  wi’  a  wheen  o’  callants  and  wenches,  his  bairns  ;  an’,  no  con¬ 
tent  wi’  garrin’  half  a  score  o’  gairdeners  carry  water  for  me,  bade  me 
gang  in  tae  the  “  big-hoose  ”  and  tak  a  mouthfu’  o’  hamely  kail,  or 
maybe  a  tassie  o’  coffee  wi’  him.  Anither  day  I  gaed  tae  the  ‘  ‘  Mither 
Island,”  1516  and  fand  the  finest  gairdens  and  plants  maybe  in  Europe, 
an’  wi’  the  wet  plate  I  did  some  partic’lar  pleasin’  negatives.  But  it’s 
an  awfu’  business  carryin’  aboot  on  ane’s  back  the  whatnot  needfu’  for 
wet  collodion,  ane  at  the  end  o’  thae  days  I  was  ayr  sair  hadden  doon 
wi’  weariness,  and  I  began  tae  wush  sairly  for  the  cornin’  o’  some  mair 
gelatine  plates. 

After  sax  weeks  maist  pleasantly  spent  at  Baveno  we  startit  ance  mair 
for  Milan,  tae  mak  the  needfu’  arrangements  for  continuin’  oor  journey 
tae  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  then  hame  again  tae  the  land 
o’  cakes. 

But  tae  describe  thae  cities  wad  tak’  an  ocean  o’  ink  and  a  warld  o’ 
paper,  an’  I  maun  stop  for  the  present  onyway.  I  doot  I  hae  written 
far  ower  muckle  for  your  time  an’  patience  ;  but  I’m  that  fond  o’  Italy 
and  oor  art  that  I  whiles  let  my  tongue  an’  pen  rin  awa’  wi’  my  dis¬ 
cretion.  “  Speech  is  siller,  silence  is  gowden,”  is  a  very  guid  proverb, 
but  like  a’  ither  proverbs  it  has  its  contrairy — “A  hadden  tongue 
slabbers  the  mou.”  Andrew  Pringle, 
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M.  Stas’  Experiments  with  Bromide  of  Silver. — Dr.  Vogel  on 
the  Washing  of  Gelatine  Emulsion. — A  Paint  for  Iron,  Stone, 
&C.,  MADE  FROM  FlNELY-DIVIDED  IRON. — HERR  MoRCH’S  DIFFICUL¬ 
TIES  with  the  Lead  Method  of  Intensification. 

In  writing  of  M.  Stas’  experiments  with  bromide  of  silver,  the 
Archiv  says  : — It  will  be  seen  from  these  experiments  that  the  most 
sensitive  condition  of  bromide  of  silver  is  produced  by  boiling  ordi¬ 
nary  bromide  of  silver  in  water  for  days  ;  and  this  method  is  quite 
analogous  to  that  by  which  the  most  sensitive  bromide  of  silver  gelatine 
is  prepared.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  probable  that  the  generally- 
accepted  view — namely,  that  an  exchange  takes  place  between  the 
gelatine  and  the  bromide  of  silver  and  produces  the  great  sensitiveness — 
is  incorrect,  seeing  that  hot  water  is  sufficient  to  produce  it.  If  so,  that 
would  permit  of  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  present  mode  of 
preparation,  as  it  would  allow  the  bromide  of  silver  to  be  precipitated 
in  water,  washed,  and  digested,  after  which  the  gelatine  would  be 
dissolved  in  the  water.  By  the  present  method  of  keeping  the  gelatine 
solution  warm  during  a  protracted  period  it  is  well  known  that  the 
gelatine  loses  some  of  its  power  of  stiffening. 

The  bromide  of  silver,  having  been  washed  after  digestion  and  then 
freed  from  water  by  alcohol,  should,  when  shaken  up  with  raw  collodion, 
furnish  a  more  sensitive  bromide  of  silver  collodion  than  is  produced  by 
the  usual  method  of  preparation.  And  who  knows  whether  we  shall 
not  succeed,  by  stewing  in  hot  water,  in  bestowing  an  enormous  degree 
of  sensibility  on  our  wet  collodion  plates  ? 

Concerning  the  washing  of  gelatine  emulsion,  Dr.  Vogel  writes  as 
follows  : — “As  everybody  knows,  gelatine  emulsions  must  be  washed  in 
order  to  free  them  from  the  excess  of  soluble  bromide  and  any  other 
soluble  salt  they  may  contain,  and  which  on  drying  would  form  crystals. 
Usually  it  is  recommended  to  pour  the  emulsion  into  a  large  bottle  and 
to  allow  it  to  stiffen  there  as  a  thin  layer,  and  then  to  place  it  where  a 
stream  of  water  continually  runs  in  and  out.  In  three  hours,  it  is 
frequently  said,  the  washing  process  should  be  ended.  This  is  a  mistake. 
I  repeatedly  washed  emulsions  in  this  way  for  six  hours  under  a  water 
tap.  In  fact,  the  last  water,  even  after  standing  half  an  hour  over  the 
emulsion,  gave  no  reaction  of  bromide,  but  when  I  broke  up  the  gelatine 
into  pieces  and  let  water  stand  upon  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  re¬ 
action  appeared ;  therefore  it  was  only  the  upper  surface  of  the  gelatine 
which  was  thoroughly  washed.  The  gelatine  was  then  again  made  fluid 
and  poured  anew  into  a  revolving  bottle,  and  left  to  cool.  The  washing 
process  was  then  recommenced.  After  six  hours’  washing  the  last 
water  no  longer  showed  a  bromine  reaction ;  but  on  the  gelatine  mass 
being  broken  into  pieces  and  macerated  for  a  considerable  time  in  water 
the  reaction  reappeared,  though  certainly  not  so  strongly  as  before. 

“It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  washing  ought  to  be  much  more 
thoroughly  done  than  it  usually  is.  Many  sorts  of  gelatine  which  are 
easily  penetrated  (such  as  Nelson’s  gelatine)  may  do  with  less  washing ; 
but  no  emulsion  can  be  considered  thoroughly  washed  until,  after  having 
been  broken  in  pieces  and  macerated  in  cold  distilled  water,  no  turbidity 
is  produced  in  it  by  the  silver  solution.  Washing  with  alcohol  has 
great  advantages,  the  alcohol  driving  out  the  water  contained  in  the 
gelatine  mass ;  repeated  pouring  in  of  alcohol  frees  the  emulsion  from 
the  superfluous  salts  much  more  thoroughly  than  washing  with  water. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  Herr  Schlicht. 

“  I  have  been  experimenting  with  various  emulsions  (not  English), 
but  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  sensitiveness,  in  which  they 
11  Rare  Plants  on  Isola  Bella.  Wet  plate.  15 — 10  On  Isola  Madro.  Wet  plate. 

17  A  ear  Lango — Hills  over  Lugano.  Bennett  plate.  18  Colonno,  Lake  Como. 

19  Tcemezzo,  Lake  of  Como.  20  View  on  Lake  Como. 

31  Campo,  Lake  Como.  23  Colonno,  Lake  Como, 


are  considerably  behind  Wratten  and  Wain wright’s  plates ;  and  1  am 
convinced  that  defective  washing  is  a  principal  factor  in  the  cause. 
Emulsions  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  washed  furnish,  when  the 
plates  are  dried  with  alcohol,  films  which  are  more  sensitive  than  those 
dried  in  air,  simply  beause  an  extraction  of  the  soluble  bromides,  which 
hinder  the  sensitiveness,  takes  place  on  the  application  of  alcohol. 

“Certainly  the  employment  of  alcohol  increases  the  expense  of  the 
process.  Under  these  circumstances  Captain  Abney’s*  process  for  pre¬ 
paring  gelatine  emulsions  deserves  attention,  as  it  necessitates  no 
washing  of  the  gelatine  mass,  but  only  requires  the  bromide  of  silver, 
which  is  separately  prepared,  to  be  washed — a  much  easier  operation. 
Whether  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  can  be  attained  by  this  pro- 
cess  as  by  the  older  method  is  still  an  open  question,  and  one  which  has 
not  yet  been  answered  by  its  inventor.” 

The  Photographisches  Woclienllatt  mentions  that  a  Herr  Chr.  Spangen- 
berger  has  patented  in  Germany  a  paint  composed  of  pulverised  iron 
and  linseed  oil  varnish.  It  is  intended  for  painting  damp  walls,  kettles, 
outer  walls,  or,  in  short,  any  place  or  vessel  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
open  air  and  to  the  weather.  Should  the  article  to  be  painted  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  frequent  changes  of  temperature,  linseed  oil  varnish  and  amber 
varnish  should  both  be  mixed  with  the  paint  intended  for  the  first  two 
coats,  without  the  addition  of  any  artificial  drying  medium.  The  first 
coat  should  be  applied  rather  thin,  the  second  a  little  thicker,  and  the 
last  in  a  rather  fluid  state.  It  is  not  necessary  to  free  iron  from  rust, 
grease,  &c.,  by  means  of  acids  before  applying  the  paint,  as  a  super¬ 
ficial  cleaning  is  sufficient.  The  paint  is  equally  adapted  as  a  weather¬ 
proof  coating  for  iron,  wood,  and  stone. 

In  the  Photog.  Notizen  Herr  J.  O.  Mdrch  describes  various  methods 
of  preparing  negative  reproductions  of  line  engravings  in  the  order  in 
which  they  came  before  the  public,  the  last  of  which — Dr.  Eder’s  method 
of  intensification  with  lead — he  greeted  with  acclamations,  but  was  not 
so  successful  as  he  had  hoped.  He  then  tried  the  iodide  of  potassium 
mercury  intensifier,  and  was  gratified  by  the  equality  of  the  result  and 
the  reliability  of  the  method.  While  taking  a  second  negative  he 
placed  the  first  one  taken  in  the  bath  to  intensify.  But  still  his  non¬ 
success  with  the  lead  intensifier  would  not  let  him  rest,  since  authorities 
such  as  Eder,  Vogel,  Husnik,  and  Schnauss  had  got  good  results  with 
it,  so  he  recommenced  his  experiments. 

The  faults  he  met  with  were  the  following  : — 1.  Partial  springing  up 
of  the  negative  from  the  glass  during  the  drying,  even  after  successful 
gumming.  2.  Dissolving  off  of  the  film  during  the  washing  after 
intensification.  3.  Difficulty  of  hitting  the  proper  time  of  exposure. 
4.  Difficulty  of  washing  sufficiently,  owing  to  a  limited  supply  of  water. 
He  changed  his  collodion  (it  was  strongly  iodised  and  excellently  suited  to 
the  mercury  intensifier),  using  Gertinger’s  portrait  collodion,  furnished 
his  plates  with  a  very  weak  substratum  of  albumen,  which  as  yet  has 
caused  no  bad  effect,  and  it  proved  a  radical  cure  for  faults  one  and  two. 
The  third  difficulty  he  got  over  by  erring  rather  on  the  short  side  for 
the  first  exposure  and  then  regulating  the  subsequent  exposures  from 
that,  and  he  soon  became  so  expert  that  the  intensification  often  scarcely 
lasted  a  minute. 

In  order  to  save  water  he  used  the  same  water  two  or  three  times  over. 
When  the  yellow  tone  was  converted  into  white  he  rinsed  well  and 
repeatedly  with  clear  water,  or,  if  he  wished  the  tone  to  be  brown,  with 
potassic  permanganate ;  for  orange,  with  potassium  bichromate  and  a 
slight  admixture  of  ammonia ;  and  for  black,  with  ammonia  sulphide. 
He  then  gums  it.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  it  is  but  false 
economy  to  save  water  in  this  way. 


(Dot  (Siiilorial  Cable. 

— ♦ — 

A  Bona  Fide  Moonlight  Picture.  By  A.  L.  Henderson, 

49,  King  William-street. 

Some  months  ago,  when  reviewing  a  number  of  prints  from  gelatine 
negatives  by  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  of  Montreal,  we  had  occasion 
to  call  special  attention  to,  perhaps,  the  earliest  published  specimen  of 
a  bond  fide  picture  by  moonlight ;  that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  effect  produced  was  due  to  the  moon’s  light.  In  that 
instance  the  picture  was  produced  under  the  most  advantageous  con¬ 
ditions,  namely,  under  a  bright,  clear  Canadian  winter’s  moon,  the 
subject  being  a  snow-clad  landscape.  It  has  remained  for  another  Mr. 
Henderson  to  achieve  a  similar  but,  we  think,  more  difficult  feat, 
the  production  of  a  real  moonlight  picture,  taken  within  but  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  metropolis,  and  with  the  extremely  dubious  description  of 
illumination  which  passes  muster  for  moonlight  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  On  Thursday  evening,  the  26th  ult.,  about  nine  o’clock,  the 
exposure  was  commenced,  and  was  continued  for  exactly  seven  hours, 
the  moonlight  being  anything  but  bright  or  continuous.  The  result  is 
a  picture  possessing  detail  in  the  brickwork  of  houses  in  the  very  fore- 

*  In  a  foot-note  Dr.  Yogel  mentions  that  Captain  Abney  had  had  the  happy  idea  of 
drying  the  gelatine  film  with  alcohol  before  it  had  occurred  to  Dr,  Yogel  himself. 
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ground,  the  definition  extending  to  objects  which  must  be  several  miles 
away  from  the  camera,  showing  the  comparative  clearness  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  during  the  hours  when  thousands  of  fires  cease  to  send  forth 
volumes  of  smoke.  During  this  period,  however,  though  domestic 
hearths  were  cold  a  fire  of  another  description  was  depicted  upon  the 
plate  ;  a  large  flour  mill,  about  a  mile  distant,  was  being  destroyed 
by  the  devouring  element,  and  the  bright  glare  of  the  conflagration  is 
distinctly  rendered,  bringing  into  striking  prominence  objects  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  we  hope  to  have  the 
picture  on  view  at  our  Publishing  Office. 


fpetlinp  of  Sflritiits. 

- - 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

6a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Savings’  Bank. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

11 

*)  . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown-street, — 
Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Maclaren  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  were  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Boothroyd  exhibited  some  gelatine  negatives  taken  by  artificial 
light,  and  brought  to  the  meeting  Mann’s  instantaneous  shutter,  on 
which  considerable  discussion  ensued,  the  general  objection  to  the 
shutter  being  that  there  was  no  means  of  controlling  the  rapidity  of  the  < 
exposure. 

Dr.  Kenyon  showed  some  sheets  of  gelatine  coloured  both  orange 
and  ruby,  which  he  found  most  useful  and  effective  for  screening  the 
light  during  development. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  exhibited  some  excellent  prints  from  gelatine 
negatives  taken  by  a  lady  in  Egypt,  the  development  and  printing  being 
done  there,  showing  that  the  working  of  English  commercial  plates  was 
quite  practicable  in  hot  climates. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  then  described  his  adaptation  of  the  harmonograph 
to  the  lantern  [see  page  113],  and  exhibited  the  instrument  in  action, 
showing  the  curves  representing  discord,  unison,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths, 
&c.  These  curves  were  thrown  on  the  screen  while  they  were  being 
formed  on  the  smoked  glass. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  this  novel  addition  to  the  lantern,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Atkins  for  the  trouble  he 
had  taken  in  bringing  it  before  the  Society. 

A  number  of  platinotypes  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Platiuotype 
Company  as  specimens  of  their  process  were  much  admired,  although 
opinions  were  divided  as  to  whether  they  would  or  would  not  be 
improved  if  they  could  be  made  somewhat  warmer  in  tone.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  Platinotype  Company  for  giving  the  members 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  prints. 

F^The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  18th  instant,  as  the  last 
Thursday  in  March,  on  which  the  next  meeting  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  taken  place,  is  this  year  inconveniently  near  Easter. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  second  popular  meeting  for  the  session  in  Queen- 
street  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  ult., — Mr.  J.  Lessels,  President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  the  lecturer,  in  a  short 
speech,  and  promised  the  audience,  which  was  a  numerous  one,  com¬ 
prising  at  least  900  people,  that  they  would  have  a  rich  feast  of  art 
work  such  as  they  could  not  have  had  but  for  the  kindness  of  the 
artists  who  had  allowed  their  works  to  be  exhibited  for  the  good  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Davies  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture.  [See  page  114.]  After 
the  lecture  and  exhibition, 

Mr.  M.  G.  Dobbie,  Hon.  Sec.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
which  was  cordially  responded  to,  and  the  meeting  then  dispersed. 


Cflrrtspnijenfe. 

— ♦ — 

REDUCING  THE  DENSITY  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  rather  amused  in  reading  Mr.  M.  Noton’s  paper, 
in  your  last  issue  but  one,  on  the  use  of  a  thimble  in  coating  gelatine 


plates.  May  I  suggest  a  simpler  plan,  viz.,  a  small  clay  tobacco  pipe, 
which,  like  the  thimble,  can  be  had  of  various  sizes  ?  It  will  not  require 
a  handle  to  be  soldered  on,  as  it  already  has  one,  and,  if  a  couple  of  coats 
of  varnish  are  applied  to  it,  I  venture  to  say  it  will  not  injure  the  emul¬ 
sion  by  being  left  in  it  any  length  of  time.  But  this  by  the  way. 

My  particular  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  communicate  a  little  in¬ 
formation  which,  I  hope  and  think,  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  my 
brethren  in  the  art,  namely,  a  sure  method  of  reducing  tbe  density  of 
gelatine  negatives.  A  perfect  method  of  strengthening  the  same  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  and  I  have  read  of  various 
methods  of  reducing,  but  none  that  I  have  seen  will  do  more  than  reduce 
the  whole  surface.  Detail  is  sure  to  go  with  density,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  poor,  flat  negative.  By  my  method  you  can  with  ease  reduce  hands 
or  face  only,  or  a  collar  or  wristband,  without  injuring  the  rest. 

All  who  have  worked  gelatine  plates  will,  doubtless,  have  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  hardness  of  the  film  when  dry.  That  I  have 
turned  to  account.  I  take  a  little  finely-powdered  pumice  stone  and 
with  the  finger  gently  rub,  with  a  circular  motion,  the  part  to  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  any  amount  of  reduction  can  be  done,  leaving  as  thin  a 
negative  as  is  required.  What  is  remarkable  about  it  is  that  in  a  very 
dense  negative,  when  one  would  suppose  all  detail  would  be  lost,  after 
the  operation  it  is  found  underneath.  As  an  instance  of  strong  top  light 
I  may  mention  a  case  of  a  lady’s  hand,  which  was  so  dense  that  every 
trace  of  detail  was  gone  to  all  appearance.  After  the  operation  of  rub¬ 
bing  down  all  the  detail  was  regained,  even  to  the  delicate  marking  on 
the  joints  of  the  fingers.  When  the  negative  is  varnished  all  trace  of 
rubbing  is  obliterated,  and  retouching  can  be  done  as  usual.  Trusting 
this  will  be  of  value  to  many, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

East  Parade ,  Sheffield,  February  28,  1880.  Frederick  Barber. 

— ♦ — 

NOTON’S  EXPOSING  VALVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

f  Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey’s  letter  in  the 
Journal  of  the  20th  ult.,  I  see  he  claims  priority  of  invention  of  the 
“dissolving  shutter,”  as  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  in  Hyde  Park. 

I  cannot  find  anything  in  the  catalogue  to  give  me  an  idea  of  what 
the  shutters  were  like,  nor  does  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick’s  Manual  contain 
any  description  of  them.  The  invention  of  the  adjustable  stop  and  its 
application  to  the  camera  is  mine.  The  exposing  valve  for  rapid  plates, 
as  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  21st  November,  1879,  I  claim  also. 

I  think  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey  misunderstands  my  valve  when  he 
says  there  is  “an  up-and-down  motion  to  each  shutter.”  When  an  ex¬ 
posure  is  being  made  the  front  plate  A  goes  down  while  the  back  plate 
B  goes  up,  without  stopping.  This  is  not  the  same  action  as  the 
dissolving  shutter,  as  any  mechanical  man  will  see  in  a  moment. 

The  best  thing  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey  can  do  is  to  have  one  made 
and  try  it. — lam,  yours.  &c.,  M.  Noton. 

Manchester,  March  1,  1880. 

P.S. — Errata. — In  my  letter  of  the  3rd  ult.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  13th 
ult.,  last  line  but  one,  for  “arm”  read  “cam.”  For  “lower”  read 
“lever.”— M.  N. 


Density  in  Gelatine  Plates. — Mr.  William  England  has  forwarded 
the  following  note  to  the  official  journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain: — “As  it  is  often  desirable  to  print  negatives  before 
varnishing,  particularly  those  taken  on  gelatine  plates,  to  ascertain  if 
the  right  amount  of  density  has  been  obtained,  I  offer  a  method  which 
I  have  had  some  time  in  practice.  It  is  well  known  that,  however 
careful  the  printer  may  be,  silver  stains  from  the  sensitive  paper  will 
discolour  the  negative.  To  avoid  this  I  use  a  sheet  of  talc  (these  sheets 
can  be  obtained  from  some  gasfitters),  but,  before  using,  it  must  be  split 
out  as  thin  as  possible,  which  may  be  effected  by  inserting  an  ivory 
paper  knife  at  the  edge  ;  this  done,  a  sheet  is  laid  on  the  negative,  and 
then  the  sensitised  paper.  Any  number  of  prints  may  be  obtained 
without  the  slightest  danger  to  the  film.  Should,  however,  many 
copies  be  required  it  is  better  to  attach  the  talc  to  the  plate  by  binding 
the  edges  round  to  keep  the  two  together.  Should  any  of  your  readers 
find  any  difficulty  in  getting  intensity  in  the  gelatine  negative  I  strongly 
recommend  a  formula  given  by  you,  Mr.  Editor  : — 

Mercuric  chloride  . 20  grains. 

Ammonium  chloride  . 20  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

This  may  be  made  in  quantity,  and  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  The 
negative  must  be  thoroughly  washed  after  fixing,  then  the  above  solution 
poured  over,  which  should  be  left  on  till  the  surface  assumes  a  grey  tint. 
Next  well  wash  the  plate  and  apply  a  very  weak  solution  of  ammonia 
and  'water  (ten  drops  of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter) ;  the 
negative  will  now  rapidly  attain  a  dark  tone  on  the  surface,  and  on 
looking  through  will  be  a  pleasing  brown  colour.  I  have  tried  several 
methods  of  intensifying,  but  with  this  I  have  been  the  moBt  successful. 
As  a  rule  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  the  use  of  mercury,  but  I  think 
this  formula  gives  the  most  permanent  results  of  any  that  has  been 
recommended.” 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  dark  tent  on  wheels  for  good  head-rest.  Exchange 
photos. — Address,  A.  M.,  Criffel-street,  Silloth,  Carlisle. 

Wanted,  camera,  lens,  or  anything  useful  in  photography,  in  exchange  for  a 
fifty-inch  bicycle,  value  £6. — Address,  F.  H.,  1,  Olive-street,  Sunderland. 

No.  1b  Dallmeyer,  complete,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  Ross’  No.  6  portable 
symmetrical,  or  offers. — Address,  W.  Dakin,  Holly  Bank,  Nether  Edge, 
Sheffield. 

Wanted,  8x6  bellows  camera  and  wide-angle  or  rectilinear  view  lens,  in 
exchange  for  whole-plate  A  Ross’  lens  to  cover  views  over  twelve  square 
inches.—  Address,  J.  Driver,  65,  St.  Matthew-street,  Ipswich. 

Wanted,  a  portrait  lens,  about  3-inch  diameter  and  8-inch  focus,  or  2§-inch 
diameter  and  7-inch  focus,  in  exchange  for  studio  furniture  and  accessories.— 
Address,  H.  Buttrum,  Stony  Stratford. 

Wanted,  a  good  landscape  background  in  exchange  for  an  interior  background, 
photo,  of  which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  photo,  of  landscape  background. — 
Address,  A.  Lamonte,  26a,  Hope-street,  Wrexham. 

Wanted,  a  binocular  microscope  without  objectives,  in  exchange  for  a  splendid 
biunial  magic  lantern,  four-inch  compound  condensers,  six,  nine,  and 
twelve-inch  focus  achromatic  objectives  and  lengthening  tubes,  all  polished 
brass  fronts  and  slide  stages,  mahogany  body  lined  on  improved  plan,  dome 
top  and  rose  cap,  japanned  black  and  gold. — Address,  W.  J.  C.,  28,  Prince’s- 
road,  Moss-side,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice.— Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  deplume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 

“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

A.  S.— Send  us  a  sample,  as  we  cannot  form  any  opinion  from  your  description. 
W.  Z. — You  will  be  able  to  procure  squeegees  at  most  photographic  ware¬ 
houses. 

W.  B.  R. — Send  it  back  to  the  maker;  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
matter.  He  will  certainly  rectify  it. 

Mechanical  Photography. — You  will  find  the  articles  distributed  through 
our  last  volume  and  the  previous  one.  They  appeared  in  alternate  numbers. 
Fog.— Evidently  the  sample  of  distilled  water  is  impure,  otherwise  it  would 
not  become  turbid  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  blacken  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light.  Discard  it. 

B.  Brown. — Carmine  is  a  fugitive  colour — so,  indeed,  are  all  cochineal  colours  ; 
none  of  them  will  stand  a  prolonged  exposure  to  light  without  fading. 
Madder  lake  is  far  more  permanent. 

Geo.  Brook,  Jun. — Your  inquiry  is  so  indefinite  in  its  nature  that  we  can 
scarcely  reply  to  it.  If  you  will  slate  your  requirements  more  fully  we  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  advising  you. 

H.  P.  Mason. — The  present  year’s  Almanac  contains  a  large  number  of 
different  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  gelatine  emulsion.  If  you  require 
any  particular  formula  we  must  have  further  data  before  we  can  answer  your 
question. 

Chemist. — It  is  very  probable  that  the  spots  are  mainly  attributable  to  your 
method  of  drying.  Immersion  in  alcohol  answers  very  well  for  the  rapid 
drying  of  a  developed  negative,  but  it  is  not  a  reliable  plan  to  adopt  in  drying 
unexposed  plates. 

A  Young  Amatf.ur. — Saturated  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassic 
oxalate  should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  three  or 
four  of  the  latter.  There  is  no  more  reliable  and  certain  method  for  removing 
pyro.  stains  than  time  or  pumice  stone. 

Accidental. — The  less  complicated  the  formula  the  better;  such,  at  least,  is 
the  general  opinion.  The  formula  in  question  contains  nothing  which 
should,  theoretically,  place  it  in  advance  of  simpler  ones,  and  practically  it 
is  too  troublesome  to  secure  any  popularity. 

S.  P.  J. — The  reason  of  the  gelatine  (as  you  say)  coagulating  is  that  you  have 
used  too  much  chrome  alum  for  that  particular  sample  of  gelatine.  Try  the 
effect  of  half  the  quantity.  We  suppose  you  quite  understand  that  the  alum 
should'  be  added  in  a  state  of  solution. 

J.  S.  F.  W.— You  must  have  allowed  the  printing-frame  to  suffer  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  damp  during  printing,  or  possibly  the  paper  was  not  thoroughly 
dry  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative.  The  only  way  to  restore  the 
latter  is  to  remove  the  varnish,  and,  with  that,  the  spots. 

Provincial,  Carbon,  and  X.  Y.  Z. — The  patent  having  expired  you  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  work  the  process,  but,  from  what  appeared  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  you  must  not  call  the  pictures  “chromotype,”  as  that  is  a  trade  mark. 
However,  “  What’s  in  a  name  ?  That,  which  we  call  a  rose,  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet.” 

Yorks. — There  is  no  remedy  for  the  injury  your  negative  has  sustained  except 
filling  up  the  cracks  with  some  opaque  material.  If  you  will  dip  the  point 
of  the  finger  into  finely-powdered  lampblack  or  soot  and  then  rub  it  over 
the  negative  you  will  find  that  the  cracks  will  be  filled  up  sufficiently  to 
prevent  their  showing  in  the  prints. 


Optical. — We  are  unaware  where  you  will  bo  able  to  obtain  a  new  lens  f  r 
the  one  you  have  broken,  unless  you  can  ascertain  the  name  of  the  maker 
If  there  be  no  maker’s  name  on  the  mount  we  are  afiaid  wo  cannot  assist 
you ;  for,  if  another  optician  were  to  undertake  the  work,  we  imagine  the  cost 
would  be  far  more  than  that  of  a  new  instrument. 

Fortunate. — Yon  have  well  chosen  your  nom  de  plume  if  you  have  never  met 
with  frilling,  spots,  or  other  blemishes  in  gelatine  negatives.  But  you  state 
that  your  experience  goes  back  only  a  fortnight;  you  can  scarcely  hope  to 
learn  everything  at  once.  If  you  let  matters  go  on  quietly  we  have  no 
doubt  you  will  soon  gain  all  the  experience  you  want.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  if  you  will  give  us,  when  thoroughly  tested,  your  “  infallible  cure  for 
frilling  when  it  does  occur.” 

Fido. — You  do  not  say  what  process  you  are  going  to  employ.  If  the  wet 
collodion,  then  a  good  portrait  lens  will  be  required  in  order  to  secure 
rapidity  ;  but  you  will  have  to  stop  it  down  if  you  require  (as  you  say)  depth 
of  focus.  This  will  make  it  slower.  If  you  use  the  gelatino-broiuide 
process  you  will  be  able  to  secure  groups  in  a  good  light  with  a  lens  of  the 
rapid  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  form ;  the  latter  will  certainly  enable  you 
to  procure  instantaneous  effects  out  of  doors  with  gelatine  plates. 

Printer. — From  your  description  of  the  behaviour  of  the  paper  in  printing, 
as  well  as  from  the  appearance  of  the  specimens  sent,  we  should  say  that 
your  printing  bath  is  too  weak  for  the  particular  sample  of  paper.  We  have 
no  information  as  to  the  strength  of  bath  you  employ,  and,  even  if  we  had, 
it  would  be  of  little  use  unless  we  also  knew  how  the  paper  was  salted.  A 
thirty-grain  bath  may  give  good  results  with  one  sample  of  paper  and  yet  be 
perfectly  useless  with  another.  Try  the  effect  of  increasing  the  strength  of 
your  bath,  and,  if  that  be  not  successful,  let  us  have  a  sample  of  the  paper 
with  further  details  as  to  your  method  of  working,  when,  perhaps,  wo  may¬ 
be  able  to  assist  you. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  9th  instant,  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  on  Photographs 
Collected  During  a  Tour  Round  the  World ,  vid  Siberia  and  California, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Landells,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Old  Photographer. — At  a  recent  social  gathering  of  photogra¬ 
phers  the  following  parody  was  musically  rendered  by  its  author,  Air. 
W.  Cobb  : — 


Under  a  spreading  glass  roof  see 
The  well-worn  camera  stands  ; 

The  photographer,  a  quaint  old  man  is  he, 
And  black  his  silver-stained  hands. 

And  the  muscles  of  his  lanky  arms, 
Describe  them  no  one  can. 

His  white  locks  o’er  his  shoulders  hang ; 

His  face  you  could  not  span. 

His  brow  with  wrinkles  deep  is  set ; 

He  picks  up  all  he  can, 

And  never  thinks  it  a  disgrace 
To  swindle  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  nine  till  six, 
You  may  see  his  colours  flow. 

And  the  way  he  plays  his  artful  tricks 
His  collodion  transfers  show. 

Like  a  plasterer,  at  so  much  per  foot, 
Will  splash,  and  dash,  and  go. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Awhile  must  stop  and  gaze  ; 


They  luve  to  see  such  blooming  sparks, 
And  ladies  of  such  grace, 

Whose  portraits  stand  all  in  a  row 
With  colours  all  ablaze  ! 

He  goes  at  evening  to  the  “pub.” 

And  sits  amongst  his  chums  ; 

’Tis  there  he  has  a  portrait  club. 

And  he  books  whoever  comes — 

Singing  in  a  humdrum  tone 
As  he  counts  his  various  sums. 

And  he  needs  must  pause  to  take  a  peep 
At  the  shining  silvery  mass. 

And  he  wipes  his  mouth  with  his  old  coat 
Each  time  he  sips  his  glass.  (sleeve 
Growling,  grumbling,  grisling, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes. 

Each  morning  sees  some  blot  begun. 

Each  evening  sees  its  close  ; 

Something  attempted,  somebody  done. 
Thus  adding  to  life’s  woes  ! 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday ,  March  2,  1880. 

Petition  for  LiquiDATieif  by  Arrangement. 

H.  Jay,  Kington,  Herefordshire,  monumental  mason  and  photographer. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  March  3,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m.  
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  BLUE  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER 
IN  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  our  “  Correspondence”  columns  in  a 
recent  issue,  signed  “  W.  H.  K.,”  the  above  question  was  raised,  and 
as  the  various  queries  have  remained  unanswered  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  revert  to  the  subject. 

The  first  question  asked  is — “  How  is  this  blue  bromide  formed  in 
gelatine?”  To  this  we  reply  that  it  may  be  formed  in  two  distinct 
ways,  one  only  of  which  will  give  a  photographically-useful  film, 
though,  perhaps,  no  difference  may  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  The 
blue  colour  is  usually  believed  to  be  due  to  coarseness  of  division  of 
the  precipitated  bromide,  and  certainly  it  is  found  that  any  conditions 
which  tend  to  produce  coarse  precipitation  tend  also  to  the  production 
of  blue  films.  A  wide  distinction  should,  however,  be  drawn  between 
coarseness,  so-called,  and  granularity.  There  are  very  many  grades 
between  the  extremely  fine  bromide  which  forms  the  rich  ruby  films 
both  in  collodion  and  gelatine  and  the  visibly  granular  or  sandy 
deposit  sometimes  seen;  hence  coarseness  must  be  regarded  as  a 
comparative  term — a  state  of  division,  in  fact,  which,  though  rela¬ 
tively  coarser  than  the  orange-coloured  bromide,  is  not  sufficiently 
so  as  to  render  the  individual  particles  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 

The  blue  form  of  bromide  may  easily  be  formed  in  gelatine  by 
simply  modifying  the  method  of  mixing ;  that  is  to  say,  by  adopting 
any  mode  of  operating  which  tends  to  produce  coarseness.  Thus, 
the  use  of  concentrated  solution  of  silver  and  bromide ;  their  too 
rapid  mixture;  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  gelatine  to  the 
ounce  of  emulsion,  and,  consequently,  its  viscidity  and  suspending 
power;  and,  lastly,  increase  in  the  temperature  of  solutions  at  the 
time  of  mixing — by  any  or  all  of  these  means  a  blue  emulsion  may  be 
formed  in  a  very  few  minutes.  But,  unfortunately,  an  emulsion 
brought  to  the  blue  stage  in  this  manner  possesses  very  little  photo¬ 
graphic  value.  If  any  image  be  obtainable  at  all  it  will  be  of  the 
feeblest  and  most  unsatisfactory  description ;  but  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  will  produce  nothing  but  general  fog.  Thus  we  may  gather 
that  something  more  than  mere  coarseness  of  division  is  necesssary 
in  order  to  form  a  workable  film  of  blue  bromide. 

If,  however,  instead  of  bringing  all  these  coarsening  influences  to 
work  we  proceed  in  an  entirely  opposite  direction  by  using  every 
means  to  cause  the  formation  of  the  silver  bromide  in  the  finest 
possible  state  of  division,  and  then  proceed  by  means  of  prolonged 
“cooking”  to  bring  about  the  blue  stage,  we  shall  thus  secure  sensi¬ 
tiveness  without  destroying  the  other  good  qualities  of  the  emulsion. 

In  Mr.  C.  Bennett’s  formula  every  such  precaution  is  taken  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  extremely  fine  precipitation  of  the  bromide,  and  the  emulsion 
is  then  submitted  to  heat  for  a  prolonged  period  in  order  to  increase 
the  sensitiveness.  Thus  this  process  may  be  taken  as  the  type  which 
should  be  able  to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  sensitiveness  com¬ 
bined  with  other  good  qualities.  But  we  question  whether  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine  of  twenty-grain  strength,  and  a  temperature  of 
only  90°  Fahr.,  it  would  be  possible  to  continue  the  aotion  for  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  period  to  induce  the  blue  stage  without  destroying  the 
setting  power  of  the  gelatine ;  hence  the  Bennett  method  is  limited 
in  its  application  and  brought  within  the  same  bounds  as  other 
quicker  and  more  convenient  methods. 


By  substituting  for  the  gelatine  a  suitable  quantity  of  gum  or 
glycerine  the  emulsification  might  be  continued  indefinitely  without 
injury  to  the  suspending  medium,  and  as  a  means  of  shortening  the 
period  of  cooking  the  temperature  might  be  considerably  raised  ;  but 
the  powers  of  suspension  possessed  by  these  two  substances  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  gelatine,  and  hence  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  their  use  is  also  somewhat  limited.  What  we  have  to  do,  then, 
in  order  to  attain  the  desired  end  is  to  make  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  various  conditions,  working  as  far  as  we  dare  in  the 
direction  of  rapidity  without  endangering  the  more  important  feature 
— quality.  In  the.  process  or  modification  described  in  our  issue  for 
August  22nd  last,  page  395,  the  conditions  are  so  arranged,  with  one 
or  two  slight  alterations  which  further  experience  has  pointed  out,  as 
to  render  it  easy  to  obtain  a  film  of  very  fine  quality  and  great  sensi¬ 
tiveness  with  the  expenditure  of  a  minimum  of  time. 

The  principle  of  this  method  consists  in  the  formation  of  the 
bromide  in  an  extremely  thin  solution  of  gelatine,  the  cooking  being 
performed  at  a  very  high  temperature.  In  order  to  compensate  for, 
or  to  hold  in  check,  the  strong  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  very 
coarse  or  even  granular  precipitate  in  the  weak  gelatine  solution  an 
extra  degree  of  care  in  mixing  the  silver  and  bromide  is  necessary, 
and  this  one  point  being  borne  in  mind  the  remaining  operations  are 
of  the  simplest.  In  the  article  to  which  we  have  referred  it  is 
recommended  that  the  gelatine,  bromide,  and  Bilver  be  dissolved 
separately,  and  that  the  two  last  be  added  in  small  quantities,  alter¬ 
nately,  to  the  gelatine.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  production  of  a 
fine  deposit,  owing  to  the  extreme  state  of  dilution  in  which  the 
solutions  come  together;  but  we  have  since  simplified  the  operation 
of  sensitising  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  gelatine  and  bromide  at  once 
and  then  adding  very  carefully  the  silver. 

At  recent,  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club  Messrs.  A.  L. 
Henderson  and  L.  Warnerke  have  exhibited  apparatus  intended  to 
still  further  ensure  the  gradual  and  thorough  mixture  of  the  various 
ingredients.  Mr.  Henderson’s  apparatus  consists  of  Dr.  Richardson’s 
ether  spray  diffuser,  by  means  of  which  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
is  forced,  under  pressure,  into  the  bromised  gelatine  iu  the  state  of 
spray  so  finely  divided  as  to  be  quite  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  deli¬ 
very  tube  of  the  instrument  acts  also  as  the  stirring-rod,  and,  aided 
by  the  violent  agitation  caused  by  the  issuing  spray,  ensures  the  most 
perfect  and  intimate  mixture  it  is  possibletoimagiue.  Mr.  Warnerke’s 
instrument  is  similar  in  character  but  simpler  in  construction.  A 
simpler  and,  at  the  same  time,  efficient  plan  is  to  attach  to  the  neck 
of  an  ordinary  glass  funnel  a  short  piece  of  black  rubber  tubing 
fitted  with  a  spring  clip.  This,  containing  the  silver  solution,  is 
placed  on  a  suitable  stand  or  holder  over  the  vessel  iu  which  the 
emulsion  is  to  be  mixed,  and,  by  means  of  the  clip,  a  few  drops  at  a 
time  are  allowed  to  drop  into  the  bromised  gelatine,  which  is  kept  in 
a  state  of  vigorous  agitation  with  a  stirring-rod  or  whisk. 

It  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  home  in  mind  that  upon  this  first 
operation  chiefly  depends  not  only  the  quality  but  also  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  emulsion  ;  for,  if  an  extremely  fine  division  of  the 
bromide  be  secured  at  this  stage  it  will  bear  a  longer  application 
of  a  high  temperature,  will  retain  much  of  its  fineness  when  the 
blue  colour  is  attained,  and  show  less  tendency  to  veil  or  fog.  A 
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few  drops  of  the  thin  emulsion  poured  on  to  glass  and  examined  by 
transmitted  light  should  present  a  rich  orange-ruby  colour,  and  a 
perfect  freedom  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  granularity.  If  the 
colour  be  blue  before  commencing  to  boil,  the  preparation  has  been 
hurried  and  the  emulsion  will  be  useless  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
tint  approaches  in  that  direction  so  will  the  quality  of  the  resulting 
films  fall  off.  It  would  seem  that  the  blue  bromide  produced  by 
precipitation  is  so  coarse  as  to  be  spontaneously  decomposed  by  the 
developer,  and  thus  cause  fog ;  and  that  the  clearness  and  density  of 
the  image  depends  upon  the  absence  as  far  as  possible  of  this 
product. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to 
emulsify,  and  the  proper  temperature  to  employ,  opinions  differ 
considerably.  We  have  selected  boiling  heat  because  it  is  easier  to 
maintain  regularly ;  and,  as  temperature  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  length  of  time  required  to  produce  a  certain  result,  that  degree 
must  needs  aid  in  securing  uniformity.  Half-an-hour’s  boiling  has 
given  us  extremely  rapid  results,  while  others  have  carried  the 
process  on  for  an  hour  and  a-half  or  two  hours  without  securing  any 
further  advantage,  or,  perhaps,  even  without  securing  the  same 
rapidity.  In  all  probability  the  conditions  of  mixing  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  the  time  of  cooking;  but  in  any  case  we  believe 
there  is  no  advantage  in  going  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  emulsion 
after  cooking,  if  allowed  to  set  in  a  thin  layer  upon  glass,  should 
present  a  bluish-green  or  steel-blue  colour.  When  a  film  of 
ordinary  thickness  is  used  it  is  quite  opaque. 


JOINING  PRINTS  IN  MOUNTING  AND  THE  EXPANSION 

OF  PAPER. 

It  is  tolerably  well  known  to  most  persons  that  paper  when  wetted 
expands,  and  also  that  it  contracts  again  when  dried ;  but  it  is  not 
so  well  known  to  many  that  its  expansion  is  always  greater  in 
one  direction  than  in  the  other.  Thus,  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be 
cut  exactly  square  and  then  wetted,  it  will  be  found  to  measure  more 
in  one  way  than  it  will  in  another.  This  property  often  gives  rise  to 
difficulties  when  mounting  prints  that  have  to  be  joined  or  matched 
in  size— as,  for  instance,  in  cases  such  as^that  detailed  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent  in  another  column. 

Some  few  years  back  we  published  in  our  pages  the  fact  that 
a  photograph  printed  on  paper  cut  from  the  sheet  in  one  direction 
would,  when  mounted,  be  of  a  different  size  from  a  print  cut 
the  other  way,  although  both  were  printed  from  the  same  negative; 
that  is,  prints  made  on  paper  cut  lengthwise  from  the  sheet  will, 
when  wet,  be  of  a  different  size  to  those  made  on  it  when  cut  cross¬ 
wise.  Therefore,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  match  them  accu¬ 
rately  when  they  have  to  be  joined  in  mounting,  which  is  frequently 
necessary  in  such  cases  as  that  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent. 

With  a  view  to  elucidate  this  matter  further  we  have  recently 
made  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  number  of  different  samples  of 
paper,  selecting  only  such  as  are  employed  in  photography  either  for 
silver  or  carbon  printing.  It  is  to  the  latter  process  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  subject  is  the  greatest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  more 
extensively  employed  for  large  work  than  the  former,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  on  account  of  the  size,  any  variation  will  be  more 
manifest.  We  may  here  state  that  nearly  all  papers  now  in 
the  market — certainly  all  those  used  in  photography — are  made 
in  continuous  lengths,  to  be  afterwards  cut  up  into  sheets  of  the  re¬ 
quisite  size.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  know  which  way 
the  sheet  is  cut  from  the  roll — whether  longitudinally  or  trans¬ 
versely;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  upon  that  depends  the 
amount  of  expansion. 

The  first  paper  we  experimented  upon  was  thick  Saxe.  This 
paper  is  made  in  continuous  lengths  of  half  a  mile  or  more,  and 
about  fifty-five  inches  wide.  This  width  allows  of  three  sheets, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  being  cut,  and  the  edges  of  the  outer  sheets 
trimmed  off.  The  water-mark,  “  Steinbach,  Malmedy,”  appears  at 
short  intervals  down  both  edges  of  the  web,  so  that  it  may  always  be 
known  which  way  the  sheet  was  cut  by  looking  for  the  water-mark. 
This,  of  course,  will  not  be  seen  on  those  sheets  that  are  cut  from  the 


middle,  hut  it  may  always  be  assumed  that  the  longest  way  of  the 
sheets  are  cut  lengthwise  from  the  roll.  Two  strips  of  exactly 
twenty-four  inches  in  length  were  taken,  the  one  cut  lengthwise  and 
the  other  crosswise  of  the  web.  They  were  soaked  in  cold  water 
for  half-an-hour,  then  laid  very  carefully  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and 
measured,  and  it  was  found  that  the  strip  cut  across  measured 
twenty-four  inches  and  three-eightlis,  while  that  cut  lengthwise  was 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  less,  showing  that  it  had  expanded  only  to  the 
extent  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  other  had  to  three-eighths. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  different  kinds  of  paper, 
such  as  those  employed  for  transfer  paper  in  carbon  printing.  One 
of  these  was  a  very  fine  sample  of  paper  of  foreign  manufacture  and 
very  close  in  texture.  This  did  not  expand  in  any  appreciable 
degree  in  the  length,  while  in  the  width  it  did  to  the  extent  of  a  full 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Another  sample — a  commoner  variety,  although 
a  paper  of  good  quality  and  of  home  manufacture — did  not  expand  any 
more  than  the  previous  one  did  in  length,  although  it  did  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  three-eighths  in  width. 

Two  other  samples — both  of  a  very  hard  and  close  texture — were 
next  tried,  and  they  were  found  not  to  expand  at  all  in  the  direction 
of  length,  and  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  Each  of  the  above 
samples  could  be  stretched  considerably  without  breaking,  the  Saxe 
most  of  all,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  long  fibre  of  the  pulp  of 
which  it  was  made. 

All  the  strips  were  placed  in  warm  water  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
if  that  would  make  any  material  difference  in  the  expansive  property; 
and  we  found  that  it  did,  for  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  soaking 
each  of  the  pieces  that  had  been  cut  transversely  from  the  web  in 
each  instance  had  lengthened  an  eighth  of  an  inch  more,  although 
those  cut  longitudinally  were  in  no  way  affected.  We  noticed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  all  cases  the  paper  could  be  stretched  much  more  after 
the  treatment  with  hot  water  than  it  could  before.  We  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  sample  of  Saxe  measure  twenty-four  inches 
and  three-quarters,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  a  twenty-four-inch 
print  on  that  paper  cut  across  the  roll  might,  with  care  in  mounting, 
be  made  to  measure  an  inch  more;  so  that  it  will  be  seen  it  is  quite 
possible  with  a  portrait  on  twenty-four-inch  paper  to  make  a  life-size 
head  a  third  of  an  inch  larger — that  is,  if  it  were  on  the  transverse 
way  of  the  web. 

Our  next  experiment  was  with  a  hand-made  paper  with  long  fibre; 
in  fact,  one  of  the  round,  grey  filter  papers  so  well  known  to  most 
photographers.  Each  sheet  of  the  larger  sizes  of  these  are  made 
separately,  and  not  cut  from  larger  pieces.  We  took  one  of  these  and 
cut  it  down  to  exactly  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  then  carefully 
saturated  it  with  water,  placed  it  on  a  glass  plate  as  before,  and 
found  that  it  had  expanded  equally  in  all  directions  to  the  extent  of 
half-an-inch.  All  the  samples  were  then  dried  and  again  measured, 
and  the  filter  paper  was  found  to  contract  to  its  original  size  exactly; 
but  in  all  the  other  samples  those  cut  from  the  roll  transversely 
were  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  longer  than  at  first. 

From  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  paper  cut  with  the 
length  of  the  roll  practically  does  not  expand  at  all.  This  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  have  to  produce  photographs 
that  have  to  be  joined  in  mounting,  which  is  frequently  necessary  in 
the  case  of  large  copies  of  maps  and  charts.  When  two  or  more 
prints  have  to  be  joined,  and  it  is  found  that  one  is  longer  than  the 
others,  the  longest  should  always  be  fastened  down  first.  The  others 
may  then  generally  be  stretched  sufficiently  in  the  mounting  to  make 
them  match — at  least  at  the  junction.  Advantage  may  also  be  taken 
of  mounting  one  dry  and  the  others  wet,  or  by  using  (say)  starch  for 
the  one,  which  would  cause  it  to  expand,  and  a  solution  of  gelatine 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol,  which  has  no  such  property, 
for  the  other.  With  a  little  judgment,  and  the  adoption  of  one  or 
other  of  these  dodges,  prints  of  slightly  different  sizes  may  be  made 
to  match  near  enough  for  most  purposes. 


BLIND  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  varied  and  beautiful  effects  of  lighting  obtained  by  our  modern 
portraitists  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  monotonous  illumiua- 
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tion  which  at  no  very  distant  former  period  characterised  the 
majority  of  the  “  sun  pictures  ”  produced  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
It  is  not  merely  to  be  explained  by  the  universal  growth  of  taste 
which  has  distinguished  the  last  decade  or  two,  and  rendered  the 
patrons  of  the  art  more  exacting,  with  the  result  of  increased  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  works  offered  to  them  which  the  competitive  rivalry 
for  eminence  among  leading  photographers  must  surely  have  brought 
about,  but  also  by  the  ever-increasing  effect  upon  the  whole  body 
photographic  which  the  leaven  of  a  few  artistic  minds  has  wrought. 
And  every  year  the  number  of  cultivated  men  who  have  adopted 
photography  as  a  profession  grows  larger  and  their  influence  more 
Widespread.  Concurrent  with  this,  what  may  be  termed  “  external 
influence,”  the  new  art  — for  photography,  even  at  this  day,  is 
practically  a  new  art — has  gradually  become  more  fully  understood 
by  the  whole  of  its  disciples,  and  the  instruments  of  its  working  have 
grown  more  familiar  and  under  control. 

One  factor  of  prime  importance  among  them  is  the  mechanical 
arrangements  for  altering  the  direction,  the  strength,  and  the 
character  of  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  subject,  and  which  is  now 
to  be  seen  handled  in  such  a  masterly  way.  As  the  painter  stamps 
his  individuality  upon  his  canvas  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  touch,  so 
can  some  photographers  of  eminence  be  known  by  the  character  of 
the  illumination  in  their  photographs.  These  characteristics  are 
not  obtained  without  the  bestowal  of  studious  thought  upon  the 
means  adopted,  and  the  more  conversant  a  man  is  with  the 
principles  governing  the  selection  of  his  modes  of  lighting  the 
more  readily  can  he  fall  into  the  use  of  new  agents,  if,  perchance, 
he  has  to  set  to  work  under  new  circumstances ;  as  for  example, 
if,  being  a  principal,  he  should  be  building  a  new  studio,  or,  if 
an  operator,  engaged  in  a  fresh  establishment.  It  is  by  the  rule- 
of-thumb-method  that  the  obtaining  of  ends,  excellent  it  may  be, 
by  means  that  are  not  truly  appreciated,  but  have  become  learnt, 
or,  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say,  familiar  by  haphazard,  or  by  the 
tradition  of  the  house,  that  has  led  to  the  popular  idea  that  certain 
forms  of  glass  roof  give  better  results  than  others.  The  true  artist 
knows  that  he  can  obtain  any  effect  he  likes  by  altering  his  blinds, 
and  that,  given  space  for  the  erection  of  a  certain  arrangement  of 
such  screens — every  man  having  his  own  method  and  all  having  the 
same  end  in  view — it  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  artistic  results  whether 
the  glass  that  lies  beyond  or  above  it  (provided,  of  course,  that  there 
is  glass  or  daylight  where  his  screens  are  open)  be  flat  or  upright, 
dome-shaped  or  tapered  like  a  church  spire,  or  even  entirely 
absent,  and  nothing  but  the  canopy  of  heaven  above  the  screens  he 
uses.  But  this  is  not  understood  by  all,  and  when  a  photographer 
who  has  worked  in  a  room  (say)  with  a  sloping  front  light — his  blinds 
being  arranged  in  a  manner  most  convenient  for  such  a  roof,  but  yet 
giving  him  full  control — comes  to  operate  in  one  with  a  ridge  roof, 
the  structural  conditions  of  which  forbid  a  similar  blind  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  is  most  apt  to  get  astray;  and,  unless  he  has  the  theory  of 
the  subject  well  in  hand,  would  be  some  time  before  he  “  hits 
upon”  a  good  way  of  working.  With  a  master  of  his  subject  any 
desired  effect  can  be  obtained  at  once  in  any  studio,  however  lighted, 
provided  always  that  there  is  mechanical  aid  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  views. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  over  which  experience  alone  gives 
a  photographer  the  mastery.  Thus,  it  is  not  every  photographer — even 
one  of  great  skill — who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  a 
south  light,  or,  having  the  opportunity,  has  cared  to  encounter  its 
difficulties,  the  traditions  of  studio  builders  being  all  against  such  a 
mode  of  illumination.  Yet  there  are  studios  in  existence  lighted  either 
wholly  or  alternatively  with  south  light;  and,  if  only  the  artist  care  to 
encounter  its  difficulties,  he  will  find  it  a  new  power  and  capable  of 
giving  him  effects  which  by  no  other  means  he  could  have  obtained. 
He  must  be  prepared  with  screens  of  a  most  portable  kind  for 
shading  and  softening  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and  be  prepared  at 
any  moment  to  alter  their  disposal  or  to  replace  or  remove  them  in  a 
brief  space  of  time ;  for  the  manner  in  which  the  sun  is  obscured 
and  uncovered,  and  rendered  generally  fickle  in  its  character  by  the 
fleeting  clouds  so  peculiar  to  our  climate,  is  very  troublesome  and 
very  difficult  to  overcome.  This,  indeed,  is  the  weak  point  of  south 


illumination — the  varying  character  and  strength  of  the  light,  which 
has  to  be  watched  every  moment  to  enable  a  correct  judgment  to  be 
formed  as  to  the  length  of  exposure. 

Where  the  whole  space  of  glass  is  covered  with  blinds  or  curtains 
the  labour  entailed  and  the  exactitude  required  in  their  fitting  up  is 
so  very  much  in  excess  of  what  any  person  unaccustomed  to  such 
fitting  would  imagine,  that  cases  are  not  infrequent  where  the 
original  design  of  fitting  is  incompletely  or  inefficiently  carried  out 
or  relegated  to  that  future  “  more  convenient  day  ”  that  never  arrives. 
This  is  no  light  difficulty — that  “two  or  three  hours  as  often  as  not,” 
which  is  estimated  to  be  needed  for  the  work  may  be  anticipated  to 
come  to  as  many  days.  The  original  plan  may  be  explicitly  marked 
out  upon  paper ;  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  some  one  or  other 
of  the  workmen  has  not  performed  his  share  of  the  work  exactly  to 
order,  or  the  design  when  partly  carried  out  seems  when  put  into 
execution  to  be  capable  of  improvement — this  rod  or  wire  being  too 
long  or  too  short,  that  screw  misplaced  or  wrongly  placed,  a 
thousand-and-one  difficulties  cropping  up  to  extend  the  time  es¬ 
timated — that,  as  we  have  said,  the  difficulties  often  cause  a 
temporary  compromise  which  remains  unremedied  through  press  of 
work  afterwards. 

We  would  conclude  by  calling  attention  to  one  very  fruitful 
source  of  disappointment  and  perplexity  in  working  in  fresh  studios. 
Two  studios,  apparently  the  same  in  principle  of  construction  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  light  screens,  and  working  at  times  as  though 
identical,  will  yet  in  other  instances  give  results  very  dissimilar, 
and  manifestly  unfavourable  to  one  of  them.  It  is  discerned  that 
the  difference  is  mainly  seen  in  groups,  and  it  possibly  needs  some 
little  thought  and  study  before  the  discrepant  result  is  discovered. 
They  may  be  practically  alike  in  length  and  breadth,  in  aspect,  and 
in  plan  of  roof;  but  in  one  the  roof  is  lower — that  is,  there  is  less 
distance  from  the  floor  to  the  roof — than  the  other,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  with  a  similar  arrangement  of  blinds,  relative  position 
of  sitters,  &c.,  the  subject  further  from  the  dominant  light  receives  a 
greatly  reduced  amount  of  light  in  consequence.  Through  unequal 
exposures  being  required  the  picture  lacks  that  quality  which  correct 
timing  of  the  exposure  alone  will  give. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
difference  in  height  of  the  two  roofs  from  the  floor  we  must  be  under¬ 
stood  as  meaning  the  height  of  the  screens  or  blinds ;  but  as  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  governed  by  the  height  of  the  roof  we  are  not  in  much 
danger  of  being  mistaken.  At  the  same  time,  in  calling  attention  to 
the  possible  misunderstanding,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  to  point 
out — what  is,  of  course,  known  to  the  experienced,  though  not  always 
acted  upon — that  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  beyond  the  exigencies 
of  space,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  screens  to  have  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  Bhape  or  configuration  of  the  glass  roof. 


Whatever  advantage,  in  point  of  sensitiveness,  may  accrue  from 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  proportion  of  gelatine  to  silver  bromide 
in  the  dry-plate  film — and  there  are  various  opinions  upon  the  point — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  changes  in  the  physical  character  of 
the  film  brought  about  by  so  varying  the  relative  proportions  of 
gelatine  and  bromide  are  equally  important.  The  widely-varying 
proportions  used  in  different  formulae — the  extremes  reaching  as  far 
as  3  : 1  of  gelatine  to  a  given  quantity  of  bromide — must  necessarily 
affect  seriously  not  only  the  porosity  and  general  character  of  the 
film  and  its  behaviour  under  the  developer,  but  must  render  it  more 
or  less  liable  to  the  peculiar  defects,  such  as  frilling  and  blistering, 
to  which  gelatine  is  especially  susceptible.  Obviously,  too,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  gelatine  exists  in  the  emulsion,  it  is  necessary  to 
spread  the  latter  in  a  thick  layer  upon  the  glass  in  order  to  produce 
a  sufficient  body  of  the  sensitive  material  upon  which  to  work.  Such 
thick  films  exhibit  several  minor  disadvantages,  most  prominent  of 
which,  perhaps — because  the  one  which  is  first  encountered — is  the 
difficulty  of  correctly  judging  the  density  of  the  developed  image  ; 
for  what  may  appear  a  fully-  or  even  over-dense  negative,  when 
backed  up  by  the  thick  film  of  gelatine  and  bromide,  will  be  found  upon 
fixing  to  fade  into  the  merest  ghost  of  a  picture.  This  is  not  met  with, 
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or  seldom,  in  the  thinner  films — that  is  to  say,  thinner  in  gelatine, 
though,  perhaps,  actually  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  opaque 
bromide.  But  another  and,  perhaps,  more  serious  trouble  arises 
from  the  extraordinary  tenacity  with  which  the  thick  absorptive 
gelatine  film  retains  the  developing  or  other  solutions,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  washing  sufficiently  if  intensification  should  have  to  be 
resorted  to.  We  have  recently  spoiled  several  negatives  from  a 
batch  of  emulsion  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  gelatine ; 
several  minutes’  washing  under  the  stream  of  a  tap  and  twenty-four 
hours’  soaking,  face  downwards,  in  a  dish  with  the  water  gradually 
changing  were  insufficient  to  prevent  stains  upon  intensification  with 
mercury.  We  point  out  this  fact  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  make 
their  own  emulsions,  with  a  view  of  showing  them  that,  however 
beautiful  the  thick  films  may  look,  they  have  their  disadvantages. 

VERY  RAPID  DRY  PLATES  WITHOUT  GELATINE. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  made  dry  plates  by  the  Taupenot  or 
collodio-albumen  process,  and  obtained  excellent  results  from  them. 
I  subsequently  worked  with  the  Fothergill,  tannin,  and  various 
other  preservative  processes,  but  found  none  so  good  and  reliable  as 
the  Taupenot  plates,  which,  though  troublesome  to  prepare,  were 
slow  and  sure.  All  the  other  processes  were  uncertain  and  disap¬ 
pointing  in  their  results.  Why  was  this  so  ?  Simply  because  in  the 
Taupenot  process  we  have  two  sensitised  films  in  combination  instead 
of  a  collodion  one  only,  with  its  pores  filled  up  with  an  inert  substance. 

If  anyone  would  now  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  a  plate  with  a 
collodio- bromide  washed  emulsion,  cover  it  with  bromised  albu¬ 
men,  dry  and  bake  it,  and  afterwards  sensitise  it  in  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  wash,  and  dry,  he  would,  for  his  pains,  have  a  very 
reliable  plate  with  indefinite  keeping  qualities  and  of  far  greater 
sensitiveness  than  the  old  Taupenot,  especially  if  developed  with  alka¬ 
line  pyro.,  though  still  a  long  way  behind  gelatine  plates  in  rapidity. 

There  has  hitherto  been  a  deeply-rooted  belief  that  the  very  great 
sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  is  due  to  the  gelatine  itself  forming  a 
chemical  combination  with  the  silver  bromide ;  but  this  simple  faith 
has  been  shaken,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  recent  experiments  made 
by  M.  Stas  with  argentic  bromide.  This  leaves  the  inquiring  mind 
free  to  consider  the  possibility  of  making  a  good  and  reliable  dry 
plate  of  the  greatest  rapidity  without  any  gelatine  at  all. 

I  am  at  present  working  in  this  direction,  and  will  shortly  give 
the  results  of  my  experiments.  In  the  meanwhile  let  anyone 
interested  in  the  matter  try  the  following Dissolve  thirty-five 
grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  in  eight  ounces  of  water;  also  sixty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  acidulate 
slightly  with  nitric  acid.  Pour  the  bromide  solution  very  gradually 
into  the  nitrate  of  silver  one,  stirring  well,  and  after  giving  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  thorough  washing  in  many  changes  of  water  (rain  water 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal  answers  perfectly)  leave  it  in  six 
ounces  of  water,  and  boil  it  in  a  porcelain  vessel  till  the  water  is  very 
nearly  all  evaporated ;  then  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  a  ten-  or  twelve- 
grain  solution  of  tannin,  one  drop  of  liquor  ammonia,  and  a  small 
piece  of  camphor.  Bottle  and  cork  it,  and  it  will  keep  indefinitely 
in  the  dark.  Coat  a  plate  with  washed  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and, 
after  washing  in  a  dish  of  filtered  rain  water  till  greasiness  disappears, 
flow  over  it  twice  the  tannic  bromide  emulsion,  and  set  it  up  to  dry. 

In  the  above,  which  I  designate  “  the  Taupenot  emulsion  pro¬ 
cess,”  I  reject  gelatine  altogether  and  use  tannin  instead,  for  these 
reasons In  my  experience  with  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  plates  some  years 
ago,  which  were  collodion  films  simply  coated  with  a  gelatine  pre¬ 
servative,  I  discovered  that  if  exposed  and  developed  immediately 
after  taking  them  from  their  package  they  gave  good  results ;  but  if 
kept  in  the  slides  for  several  days  before  exposure  they  lost  much  of 
their  sensitiveness  and  good  qualities.  Most  of  the  gelatino-bromide 
plates  which  I  have  used  during  the  last  two  years  exhibit  this 
defect  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Plates  with  a  tannin  preservative 
are  entirely  free  from  this  fault ;  and,  moreover,  a  finished  tannin 
negative  is  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  of  admirable  printing  quality, 
instead  of  the  queer  greenish  hue  of  a  gelatine  plate. 

J.  A.  Miles. 


ARE  GELATINE  PLATES  SUITED  FOR  LANDSCAPE 

WORK  ? 

[A  communication  to  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

The  gelatine  process  has  made  such  progress  lately  that  the  most 
conservative  ot  photographers  cannot  but  admit  certain  of  its  claims. 


Still,  though  the  portraitist  is  beginning  to  understand  its  value,  the 
landscape  worker  generally  hesitates  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track 
that  has  served  him  so  well,  and  puts  the  question  that  heads  these 
remarks — “ Are  Gelatine  Plates  Suited  for  Landscape  Work f" 

To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  will  be  my  endeavour  this 
evening ;  for  it  is  generally  considered  that  for  landscape  work  the 
results  of  gelatine  will  not  compare  with  those  of  wet  collodion, 
though  for  portraiture  its  advantages  are  more  readily  acknowledged, 
and  the  resulting  negatives  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  from 
collodion  films. 

If  gelatine  be  successful  in  the  one  case,  why  should  it  not  be  so 
in  the  other  ?  Simply,  I  think,  because  the  process  is  not  sufficiently 
studied  in  this  direction,  and  an  unsuitable  emulsion,  therefore,  em¬ 
ployed.  The  landscape  photographer  uses  his  chemicals  in  an 
essentially  different  condition  from  those  of  the  portraitist — a  bath 
that  is  acid,  a  collodion  that  has  been  iodised  for  months,  and  a 
developer  that  has  been  mixed  much  longer,  leave  rapidity  out  of 
the  question ;  in  fact,  the  landscape  man  never  thinks  of  such  a 
thing,  well  knowing  that  the  quality  of  his  negatives  would  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  were  he  to  attempt  it,  and  that  the  harmony  between  his  fore¬ 
ground  and  distance,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  picture,  depend  as 
much  upon  the  condition  of  his  chemicals  as  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  he  modifies  his  formula  to  secure  certain  results. 

But  not  so  with  gelatine.  Films,  as  a  rule,  are  taken  into  the  field 
that  require  scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  exposure  necessary  for  a 
wet  plate,  and  to  which  an  extra  second  or  so  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Even  should  the  exact  time  have  been  hit  upon,  there  is,  more 
often  than  not,  a  want  of  brilliancy  or  “sparkle”  in  the  finished 
negative.  This  is  most  noticeable  when  the  plate  has  been  exposed 
without  sunshine ;  and,  considering  that  direct  sunlight  is  anything 
but  an  advantage  to  many  of  the  best  subjects  for  photography,  this 
obstacle  alone  (were  it  unsurmountable)  would  be  sufficient,  and 
justly  so,  to  cause  the  rejection  of  the  process. 

Landscape  negatives  made  from  rapid  plates  are  mostly  wanting 
in  contrast,  have  smoky  shadows,  and  will  not  give  brilliant  prints ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  gelatine  any  more  than  fog 
or  stains  are  of  collodion.  Gelatino-bromide  of  silver  will  give 
delicate  negatives  with  clear  shadows  and  general  brightness,  and 
an  amount  of  detail  unequalled  by  any  other  process ;  but  it  must 
not  be  in  the  form  of  an  “over-cooked”  emulsion,  where  everything 
is  sacrificed  to  rapidity.  An  emulsion  with  free  bromide  slightly  in 
excess  that  has  been  “  cooked  ”  for  about  two  days,  and  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  gelatine,  gives  in  my  hands  films  that  fulfil  the 
above  conditions,  and  require  about  the  exposure  of  an  ordinary  wet 
plate.  I  need  not  go  into  details.  Many  reliable  formulae  have  been 
published  which  the  worker  may  modify  to  suit  his  requirements, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  should  omit  the  prolonged  digestion  of  the 
emulsion.  Undoubtedly  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  delicacy  and 
cleanness  of  the  negative — unobtainable,  I  fancy,  by  any  other  means ; 
indeed,  should  there  be  any  doubt  upon  this  point,  it  is  easily  settled 
by  preparing  a  small  quantity  of  emulsion,  washing  one  half  after 
digesting  it  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  “  cooking  ”  the  remainder  for 
two  or  three  days  according  to  taste.  The  difference  in  the  general 
character  of  the  two  batches  of  plates  is  surprising,  and  will  bear  out 
all  that  has  been  said  by  other  workers  on  this  point. 

The  proper  development,  too,  of  gelatine  plates  has  much  to  do 
with  their  success,  and  failure  often  rests  with  sticking  to  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule,  or  to  some  particular  method  merely  laid  down  for  general 
guidance.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  marked  difference  exists  be¬ 
tween  aceto-iron  and  alkaline  development.  And  providing  that,  for 
landscape  work,  the  merits  of  gelatine  be  equal  to  those  of  wet 
collodion,  the  question  naturally  presents  itself  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  former  method.  Surely  they  are  sufficient  to  justify  atten¬ 
tion.  The  bath  is  not  generally  admitted  to  be  a  pleasant  companion 
in  the  field,  nor  are  the  fumes  of  collodion  in  a  closely-confined  tent, 
I  believe,  considered  to  be  altogether  enjoyable ;  but  though  such 
matters  may  not  be  pleasant,  their  absence  is  of  small  importance 
compared  with  the  advantage  and  uniformity  of  dry  plates. 
To  be  ready  for  any  formation  of  cloud  that  may  improve 
our  picture,  a  figure,  or  even  cattle  in  a  landscape,  or  a  boat 
on  a  lake,  all  of  which  usually  depart  from  the  scene  before 
the  plate  can  be  got  out  of  the  “  bath,”  is,  I  think,  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  What  knight,  too,  of  this  most  trying  fluid,  has  not 
toiled  wearily  on  a  hot  summer’s  day  between  his  camera  and  far-off 
tent  to  find  the  precious  plate  dry  on  his  arrival,  or  waited  patiently 
for  the  sun  to  shine,  or  the  reverse,  whilst  his  plate  rapidly  spoiled 
in  the  slide  ?  And  who  has  not  experienced  many  other  trying  in¬ 
stances  of  like  nature  ?  Maybe  these  slight  inconveniences  make  us 
prize  success  the  more,  and  give  an  additional  zest  for  our  delightful 
art-science.  But  I  doubt  it. 
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Granted  that  the  dry  method  has  advantages  over  the  wet,  the 
development  of  the  negative  on  the  spot  is  a  point  which  the  wet- 
plate  worker  urges,  perhaps,  more  than  anything,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  justice.  A  slight  error  in  exposure,  or  in  the  position  of  the 
camera,  cannot  be  corrected  when  one  is  miles  from  the  spot ;  but 
another  plate  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  more  or  less,  or  a  small 
alteration  of  the  subject  on  the  focusing-screen,  often  gives  a  perfect 
negative  in  place  of  a  faulty  one.  Why  not  (with  the  gelatine 
process)  combine  the  advantages  of  both  wet  and  dry  methods  ?  A 
lighter  tent  than  usually  employed  for  the  former  will  be  found 
sufficient;  a  water-tight  bath  of  ebonite,  containing  the  hypo,  in 
crystals,  a  developing  tray  of  the  same  material,  and  a  few  small 
dropping-bottles  complete  the  outfit,  easily  carried  by  an  assistant 
if  the  plates  are  of  moderately  large  size  and  capable  of  assuming 
the  knapsack  form  for  plates  up  to  7J  X  5.  Thus  the  negative  can 
be  completed  on  the  spot  and,  to  quote  a  familiar  expression,  “  you 
don’t  leave  the  ground  before  you  know  what  you’ve  got.” 

Failure  occurs,  I  regret  to  say,  with  gelatine  plates  just  as  with 
other  processes,  and  fog,  or  frilling,  may  put  in  an  appearance  ;  but 
such  defects  are  “  technicalities  ”  which  may  be  avoided  with  a  little 
care,  provided  the  emulsion  consist  of  pure  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
without  the  addition  of  organifiers  or  other  compounds — chrome 
alum,  perhaps,  excepted.  I  speak  from  painful  experience,  having 
suffered  in  this  direction  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  exposed  in  Norway 
last  summer  four  dozen  plates  obtained  commercially.  Not  one  of 
these  plates  that  came  back  could  be  printed  from,  all  being  entirely 
ruined  by  spots  caused  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  some 
composition  in  the  film,  whilst  other  plates,  consisting  of  pure 
gelatino-bromide,  were  not  affected  in  the  least. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  scarcity  and  condition  of  the  prints  that 
accompany  these  few  remarks,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  mistake  on 
my  part  as  to  the  date  of  this  meeting.  From  the  same  cause,  I 
regret  to  have  been  unable  to  place  before  you,  as  I  intended,  obser¬ 
vations  concerning  gelatino-bromide  that  would,  perhaps,  have  proved 
more  interesting  than  these  desultory  remarks;  but  I  trust  they  may 
be  the  means  of  calling  forth  from  the  members  present  some 
experience  of  value  on  so  interesting  a  subject.  H.  Manvteij). 

- 4 - 

A  PROCESS  WANTED:  PRINTING  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton 
was  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  printing  by  development,  and 
devoted  much  attention  to  its  practical  attainment.  He  introduced 
several  formulae,  but  never  appears  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  with 
the  results.  Starting  with  the  conviction  that  albumenous  surfaces 
were  essentially  inartistic,  he  sought  a  process  in  which  there  should 
be  the  minimum  of  gloss,  resembling  somewhat  a  drawing  in  india- 
ink.  In  this  he  failed,  as  has  every  one  else,  all  seeming  to  forget 
that  even  in  india-ink  drawings  it  is  only  in  the  lighter  and  middle 
tones  that  there  is  a  dead  appearance;  for  in  the  deep  parts  the 
gloss  is  quite  apparent.  Depth  cannot  be  got  upon  plain  paper  by 
any  merely  chemical  process,  and  Mr.  Sutton  himself  compromised 
his  convictions  by  employing  serum  of  milk,  lemon  juice,  &c.,  to  take 
away  the  extreme  deadness  otherwise  resulting. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  being  in  want  of  a  development  process 
myself,  I  modified  one  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  formulae  by  the  introduction 
of  albumen.  At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  quite  remember  the 
proportions  used,  and  will  therefore  only  lay  down  the  general 
principles. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  albumen  and  water  was  salted  with 
barium  chloride  and  beaten  to  a  froth.  After  subsidence  and  filtra¬ 
tion  the  paper  was  floated  upon  it  and  hung  up  to  dry.  It  was 
sensitised  upon  a  bath  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  solution  and  dried 
again.  It  was  then  employed  under  the  negative,  and  exposed  to 
daylight  until  the  details  tvere  faintly  visible.  The  development  was 
conducted  in  a  paper  tray  (made  by  turning  up  the  edges  of  the 
paper  and  fastening  the  corners  with  sealing-wax),  the  print  being 
immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  If  it  were  under¬ 
printed  the  development  had  to  be  pushed  further  and  the  tones 
were  cold.  If  printed  too  much  the  tones  were  too  red  when  the 
print  was  sufficiently  developed  ;  but  with  the  proper  exposure, 
which  was  easily  learnt,  the  colour  was  an  agreeable  brown. 

The  chloride  of  barium  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
produce  purple-brown  tones  in  the  finished  print.  No  gold  toning 
was  used.  The  principal  advantages  of  this  process  were — first,  its 
rapidity ;  second,  the  being  able  to  examine  the  exposure ;  and, 
third,  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sun-printed  albumenised  print. 
In  the  few  things  I  printed  at  that  time  still  remaining  there  is  no 
sign  of  fading.  W.  D.  Richmond. 


WHAT  IS  AN  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPH  ? 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

There  are  probably  few  preaent  this  evening  but  consider  them¬ 
selves  fully  competent  to  answer  this  question —  What  is  an  Artistic 
Photograph  ?  and  equally  ready  to  explain  that  good  composition 
and  a  proper  balance  of  light  and  shade  are  the  principal  qualities 
necessary  to  its  existence.  Quite  true,  this  is  so  ;  but  tbe  difficulty 
lies  in  this  (with  those  who  have  not  gone  through  the  regular 
routine  of  an  art  education) — in  defining  what  is  good  composition 
and  what  is  a  proper  balance  of  light  and  shade.  Rules,  I  know, 
we  have  for  our  guidance  founded  upon  the  best  examples  of  art, 
and  correct  optical  laws  that  cannot  be  neglected  by  any  one  whose 
aim  is  the  production  of  artistic  work.  If  they  are  disregarded  the 
result  is  an  abortion  and  a  caricature  of  art.  Rules  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  but  partially  and  imperfectly  understood,  and  consequently 
not  complied  with ;  for  in  the  application  of  rules  the  difficulty  lies, 
or  they  may  be  followed  by  the  photographer  without  his  being  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact.  In  either  case  the  result  is  somewhat  haphazard, 
and  pictures  taken  under  such  conditions  are  very  unequal  in 
artistic  qualities,  even  when  they  possess  them.  However,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  teach  a  subject  upon  which  so  many  of  my  audience 
are  much  better  informed  than  I  am  myself,  but  merely  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  special  difficulties  of  photography 
with  the  average  of  photographers. 

One  question,  however,  I  will  put  to  you,  and  one  that  you  per¬ 
haps  will  mentally  retain  and  answer  at  your  leisure.  It  is  this  : — 
Supposing  that  a  thoroughly-good  picture — one  with  which  you  had 
no  previous  acquaintance  whatever — was  placed  before  you,  and  you 
were  requested  to  point  out  its  good  qualities  in  concise  and  intel¬ 
ligible  language — where  it  excelled  and  why  it  excelled,  and  what 
particular  rules  had  been  specially  observed  in  its  formation :  should 
you  be  able  to  do  so  accurately  and  in  words  that  would  convey  an 
unmistakable  meaning  ?  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  difficult  to  many 
and  impossible  to  some,  and  you  would  feel  that  to  put  impressions 
into  words  was  a  more  difficult  task  than  you  had  expected.  So  much 
is  the  difficulty  understood  and  tacitly  acknowledged  that  many  good 
photographers  who  have  not  passed  an  apprenticeship  to  art — that 
is,  graduated  in  schools  devoted  to  art  purposes,  more  especially  of 
draughtsmanship  and  painting — make  pictures  from  an  intuitive 
perception  of  what  is  right  and  beautiful,  but  would  be  exceedingly 
puzzled  to  explain  why  they  did  this  or  why  they  did  the  other. 

It  is  sufficiently  easy  to  deal  in  generalities  and  get  posted  up  in 
art  slang,  and  yet  know  nothing  about  art,  as  the  ludicrous  mistakes 
occasionally  made  by  the  misapplication  of  art  terms  that  may  be 
within  the  knowledge  of  many  of  us  prove.  Of  course  it  is  a  gross 
exaggeration  when,  in  the  comedy  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  Croesus 
is  made  to  criticise  the  statue  of  Galatea  by  observing  that  it  was 
deficient  in  light  and  shade  and  the  scumbling  imperfect.  Still, 
without  going  to  such  extremes,  the  misapplication  of  terms  is  any¬ 
thing  but  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Whatever  aptitude  may  be 
attained  in  flinging  about  conventional  phrases,  the  position  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded  and  have  hypothetically  placed  before  you  would 
compel  many  to  confess  that  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  themselves, 
whatever  they  did  o.ther  people. 

You  may  admire  one  picture  more  than  another  of  a  similar 
character  without,  perhaps,  being  able  to  account  for  your  preference ; 
except  that  the  one  seems  to  speak  to  you  in  more  forcible  language 
of  the  truth  and  beauties  of  nature  and  in  a  manner  more  easily  com¬ 
prehended.  It  tells  its  tale  silently  but  more  clearly  and  in  more 
pleasant  words;  and  so,  without  knowing  how  the  technical  phrases 
of  art  criticisms  will  apply,  your  own  intuitive  perceptions  enable 
you  to  make  a  right  choice. 

These  thoughts  suggested  themselves  to  me  upon  reading  an  essay 
by  a  well-known  art  critic  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  light 
thrown  upon  a  subject  by  a  clever,  detailed,  and  explanatory  criticism 
is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  goes  to  prove  how  very  difficult  it  is  for  those 
not  educated  up  to  it  to  clearly  comprehend  or  give  an  approximately 
fair  criticism  on  skilful  productions  of  either  the  chisel,  the  pencil,  the 
brush,  and,  shall  I  add,  the  camera?  A  true  appreciation  of  art  prevents 
the  bad  and  meretricious  being  taken  for  the  good ;  but  it  is  quite  an¬ 
other  matter  to  make  an  accurate  analysisandclothecriticismsin  words 
easily  understood  and  comprehended  by  photographers  generally. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  such  works  as 
those  of  Ruskin  and  Hamerton  as  of  great  assistance  in  helping  the 
photographer  out  of  this  difficulty ;  and  much  good  may  be  gained  by 
the  systematic  reading  of  works  by  acknowledged  teachers  of  art, 
together  with  the  frequent  study  of  good  pictures.  I  do  not  mean 
walking  through  a  picture  gallery  up  one  side  and  down  the  other, 
getting  very  little  besides  a  headache  for  your  pains ;  but  a  long  and 
deliberate  study  of  some  good  picture  until  you  see  and  understand 
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the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  disposition  of  its  lines  and  the 
arrangements  of  its  lights  and  shadows.  One  hour’s  intelligent 
study  of  this  kind  will  be  of  greater  benefit  than  months  of  the 
usual  cursory  examinations,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
photographers  to  devote  some  portion  of  their  time  to  a  self  educa¬ 
tion  of  this  character.  Depend  upon  it,  the  time  thus  devoted  will 
not  be  thrown  away.  Here  in  London,  especially,  there  are  innume¬ 
rable  opportunities  for  doing  so;  and  in  most  country  towns  facilities 
for  art  study  are  tolerably  plentiful  and,  I  am  glad  to  see,  on  the 
increase.  The  wonderful  improvement  in  form  and  design  of  the 
thousand-and-one  articles  for  domestic  use  or  decoration  that  has  of 
late  years  become  so  apparent  is  entirely  owing  to  the  more  careful 
study  of  art  by  those  employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  same 
improvement  will  take  place  in  our  photographs  if  the  makers  of 
them  will  only  follow  in  the  same  track. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  however  much  we  may  delight  in  being 
called  “  artists,”  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  those  who 
have  graduated  in  schools  of  art  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming 
draughtsmen  or  painters  and  those  who  skip  the  apprenticeship  and 
rush  into  the  world  as  full-blown  artists  by  name  without  any,  or  at 
most  the  slightest,  acquaintance  with  the  necessary  rudiments — 
frequently,  I  am  afraid,  without  any  preparation  at  all.  The  drudgery 
of  learning  the  little  things  connected  with  it  is  set  down  as  un¬ 
necessary  and  only  suitable  for  beginners,  or  is  loftily  passed  over 
with — “  Oh !  anybody  can  do  that.” 

In  artistic  photography,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  success  de¬ 
pends  on  a  good  foundation,  and  many  little  matters  that  cause  great 
trouble  to  those  who  have  skipped  the  rudimentary  knowledge  will  be 
thought  nothing  of,  even  if  they  occur,  with  those  who  have  laid  a 
solid  foundation  and  have  climbed  step  by  step  to  the  full  and  in¬ 
telligent  exercise  of  their  ability. 

By  these  remarks  I  have  not  the  sligliest  intention  to  disparage 
those  who  are,  as  it  were,  “  to  the  manner  born  ”  and  artists  from  the 
first,  although  even  these  will  find  such  elementary  knowledge  of  much 
use.  But  to  photographers  as  a  body  this  lack  of  art  training  un¬ 
doubtedly  operates  as  an  immense  drawback  to  the  production  of  good 
work — that  is,  artistic  work ;  and  I,  together  with  all  lovers  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  would  gladly  see  it  remedied.  It  has  become  so  very  common- 
placeamatterto  photographers  to  call  themselves  “artists,”  thatby  the 
very  reiteration  of  the  phrase  they  fondly  believe  they  are  artists,  and 
quite  as  much  entitled  to  be  elected  R.A.’s  as  any  other  class  of  men. 

It  is  not  so  very  many  years  since  when  long  hair,  smoking  cap, 
and  velveteen  coat,  with  a  general  neglige  appearance,  was  deemed 
almost  essential  to  the  artist,  photographic  or  otherwise ;  but  times 
have  changed,  and  senseless  eccentricities  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  destroy  one’s  cherished  idols,  and 
self-love  is  a  medium  through  which  it  is  difficult  to  exercise  an  im¬ 
partial  judgment  on  our  own  works. 

The  art  culture  of  photographers  is  daily  becoming  a  more  im¬ 
perative  necessity,  and  to  compass  this  most  desirable  end  should  be 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  our  photographic  societies.  The  South 
London  Photographic  Society  has,  I  believe,  always  inclined  to  the  art 
side  of  photography  in  contradistinction  to  those  whose  almost  sole 
aim  is  the  scientific  and  manipulatory  aspects.  Now,  in  furtherance 
of  this  design,  I  would  propose  that  periodically — say  four  times  a 
year,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  the  session — some  competent  gentle¬ 
man  should  be  invited  to  give  us  an  address  on  art  and  its  require¬ 
ments,  and  illustrate  it  by  such  pictures  or  cartoons  as  might  be 
deemed  applicable,  pointing  out  and  explaining  the  reasons  why 
such  and  such  treatment  was  adopted.  I  feel  myself  that  some 
such  occasional  explanatory  lecture  would  supply  a  want,  and  in 
some  measure  take  the  place  or  assist  in  personal  research  in  works 
that  might  be  possibly  difficult  of  access  to  some  of  us. 

Of  course  there  comes  the  question  of  who  shall  be  the  lecturer; 
but  I  do  not  apprehend  any  very  great  difficulty  on  this  head  if  it  were 
at  once  set  about  in  earnest.  However,  I  have  somewhat  digressed 
from  the  text  of  my  paper,  which  would  perhaps  have  been  more  fitly 
entitled  “  What  is  Artistic  Photography  and  How  is  it  to  be  Brought 
About?  It  is  a  large  question  and  one  requiring  a  more  competent 
exponent  than  myself  to  fitly  deal  with  it.  I  merely  jot  down  my 
thoughts  as  they  occur,  and  tell  them  to  you  in  a  crude  sort  of  fashion. 
It  is  for  you  to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  retain  the  useful, 
if  any  there  be.  If  I  have  so  much  as  started  a  new  line  of  thought 
or  revived  an  old  one  in  any  of  my  hearers  I  am  content;  for  I  am 
conscious  that  much  of  what  I  have  said  is  but  “an  oft-told  tale” 
that  has  been  written  and  said  many  times  before,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  perhaps  as  often  forgotten.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which 
I  feel  s'ire  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  and  that  is  the  absolute 
necessity  for  art  culture  before  any  real  advance  can  be  made  in  this 
our  hobby  and  our  choice.  E.  Dunmork. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  CONDITIONS  OF 
BROMIDE  OF  SILVER.* 

Bromide  of  silver  occurs  in  various  physical  conditions.  It  exists  : — 

1.  In  a  flaky-white  condition. 

2.  In  a  flaky-yellow  condition. 

3.  In  a  powdery,  inteusely-yellow  condition. 

4.  In  a  powdery,  pearly-white  condition. 

5.  In  a  granular,  yellowish-white  condition. 

6.  In  a  crystalline  or  fused  intensely  pure  yellow  condition. 

A. — Flaky  Bromide  of  Silver. 

It  is  well  known  that  flaky  bromide  of  silver  is  formed  when  a  cold 
dilute  solution  (half  to  one  per  cent.)  of  a  silver  salt  is  mixed  with 
hydrobromic  acid  or  a  salt  of  bromine.  The  precipitate  is  quite  white 
if  an  excess  of  the  silver  salt  were  present,  and  a  deep  yellow  if  there 
were  an  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid  or  of  the  bromide.  These  white  or 
yellow  flakes  decompose  rapidly  when  shaken  up  with  a  neutral  fluid  ; 
but  slowly  in  an  acid,  fluid. 

Flaky  bromide  of  silver  possesses  the  property  of  clearing  fluids 
holding  bromide  of  silver  in  suspension,  and  its  power  of  doing  so  is 
greater  the  more  acid  the  fluid  is — at  least  within  the  limits  of  from  one 
to  ten  per  cent. 

The  white  and,  still  more  readily,  the  yellow  flakes  form,  even  when 
left  to  themselves,  a  plastic  precipitate  which  is  either  yellowish-white  or 
a  deep  yellow,  according  to  the  state  of  the  bromide  of  silver.  When 
dried  in  air  the  precipitate  gradually  contracts  and  changes  into  a  deep 
yellow,  opaque,  solid  mass.  White  and  yellow  flaky  bromide  of  silver 
both  become  rapidly  black  in  diffused  light ;  in  a  dry  state  the  upper 
surface  becomes  green  when  exposed  to  diffused  light. 

In  solutions  of  alkaline  acetates  the  flakes  become  separated  from 
each  other.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I  shall  again  refer  at  greater  length. 

B.  — Powdery  Bromide  of  Silver. 

Flaky  bromide  of  silver  is  converted  into  the  powdery  form  by  shak¬ 
ing  with  water — very  rapidly  if  the  fluid  be  neutral,  and  very  slowly  if 
it  be  acid.  It  becomes  a  very  fine  powder,  which  appears  a  yellowish- 
white  by  daylight  and  a  greenish-grey  by  yellow  light. 

Bromide  of  silver  iu  the  form  of  dust,  when  shaken  up  with  water, 
forms  a  sort  of  mud,  which,  when  poured  into  a  filter  covered  with 
a  piece  of  linen,  retains  the  water  very  forcibly.  When  dried  in  air 
and  in  the  dark  the  bromide  of  silver  shrinks  together,  but  remains 
powdery  and  a  yellowish -white.  At  the  slightest  touch  it  separates  ; 
but  when  warmed  after  being  dried  it  becomes  very  hard  and  of  a  pure 
deep  yellow  colour. 

In  the  muddy  state  it  changes  less  in  daylight  than  the  white  or 
yellow  flaky  bromide  of  silver  ;  but  dried  at  an  ordinary  temperature  it 
changes  more  quickly,  though  not  with  regularity,  than  the  powdery 
chloride  of  silver  dried  in  the  same  way.  It  furnishes  a  powdery,  pearly- 
white  bromide  of  silver,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  granular  bromide  of  silver. 

C.  — Granular  Bromide  of  Silver. 

If  some  flaky  bromide  of  silver  separated  by  water,  or  some  powdery 
bromide  of  silver,  be  poured  into  boiling  water,  it  immediately  sepa¬ 
rates  and  forms  an  extremely  fine  dust  or  granular  bromide  of  silver.  This 
may  also  be  prepared  direct  by  pouring  a  very  dilute  boiling  solution  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  into  a  boiling  solution  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  1,000  parts  of  water. 

The  granular  dust  obtained  from  flaky  bromide  of  silver  is  a  matt 
yellowish-white  ;  that  procured  by  the  conversion  of  the  flaky  bromide 
of  silver,  as  well  as  that  obtained  from  the  very  dilute  solutions,  is  a 
glossy  yellowish-white. 

If  granular  bromide  of  silver  be  boiled  for  several  days,  and  water  be 
continually  added,  it  becomes  more  and  more  separated,  and  at  last 
remains  wholly  in  suspension,  colouring  the  water  white ;  in  this  state 
it  is  glossy,  and  only  sinks  to  the  bottom  after  a  very  long  time.  When 
separated  from  the  liquid  it  is  a  pearly  white ;  in  contact  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium  it  immediately  becomes  a 
pure  yellow.  The  granular,  matt,  and  glossy  bromide  of  silver,  and 
their  milky- white  modifications  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  water, 
are  the  substances  most  sensitive  to  light  known  to  me.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  boil  them  two  or  three  seconds  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
burner,  burning  in  an  excess  of  air,  in  order  to  blacken  them. 

In  consequence  of  this  sensitiveness  the  experiments  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  greatest  circumspection.  Thus,  during  the  preparation 
of  the  granular  bromide  of  silver  and  its  conversion  into  the  pearly-white 
form,  the  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  sheets  of  metal  foil.  By  fusion  the 
pearly-white  bromide  of  silver  passes  into  the  pure  deep-yellow  condition. 

D.— -On  the  Degree  of  Solubility  of  Bromide  of  Silver  in  its 
Different  Conditions. 

Flaky  and  powdery  bromide  of  silver  may  be  perceived  to  be  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  as  well  as  in  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  acetic  acid 
acidulated  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  0  to  33° ;  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  they  are  perceptibly  soluble.  The  granular,  yellowish-white  bromide 
of  silver  and  the  pearly- white  sort  dissolve  but  little  in  water  over  50°. 

*  From  th9  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  through  the  Photographisches 
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If  at  an  ordinary  temperature  the  requisite  quantity  of  bromide  or 
hydrobromic  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
two  million  parts  of  water,  in  about  three  minutes  an  opalescent  zone  will 
be  formed  at  the  bottom  if  the  water  were  perfectly  pure,  and  at  the  top 
if  the  water  contained  five  per  cent,  of  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic  acid. 
In  a  solution  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  four  or  five  million  parts 
of  water  a  slight  turbidity  is  formed  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  addition  of  the  corresponding  quantity  of  the  bromide  or  of 
hydrobromic  acid.  Even  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  ten  million  parts  of  water  the  addition  of  a  bromide  produces 
turbidity,  though  of  an  extremely  slight  character. 

Pure  or  acidulated  water  kept  for  hours  at  a  temperature  of  from  0 
to  33®  in  contact  with  the  various  modifications  of  bromide  of  silver  de¬ 
scribed  above,  and  then  cooled  down  to  zero,  remain  clear.  If,  however, 
the  water  be  kept  in  contact  with  bromide  of  silver,  especially  flaky 
bromide  of  silver,  at  a  temperature  of  33°,  on  being  cooled  down  it  loses 
its  clearness  and  becomes  turbid — the  more  turbid  the  higher  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was ;  and  this  reaction  is  stronger  with 
acidulated  water  than  with  pure  water.  J.  S.  Stas. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  COLOUR  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  PURPOSES. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

When  the  subjects  of  photography  and  colours  are  seriously  named  there 
seems  to  be  one  pervading  idea  to  express  in  some  way  the  fervent  hope 
and  belief  that  Nature  may  some  day  portray  her  own  scenes  with  her 
own  colours.  Philosophic  men  have  become  so  fully  possessed  with  this 
idea  that  they  readily  follow  on  to  other  conditions  : — How  will  such 
pictures  look?  Will  they  be  artistic?  Will  they  please?  Will  they  be 
sharp,  hard,  or  soft  in  appearance ?  Will  they  fade?  Not  to  venture 
on  such  topics  now,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  representations  we 
have,  and  the  colours  we  have  ready  for  use,  in  the  simplest  manner 
is  the  object  of  the  present  remarks. 

It  is  also  right  to  say  there  are  many  persons  so  devoted  to  photo¬ 
graphy  pure  and  simple  that  they  can  scarcely  hear  of  or  discuss  the 
question  of  colours  applied  to  photography  ;  and  certainly  many  photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  too  obvious  by  their  public  display  of  gaudy  colouring. 
Some  persons  think  a  photograph  is  spoiled  if  coloured ;  and  probably  a 
new  style  has  yet  to  be  devised  that  may  show  what  the  photograph 
really  is,  and  what  the  colour  attempts  to  effect.  We  may  readily 
admit  that  colours  applied  to  a  photograph  might  produce  a  very  mixed 
picture  when  some  of  the  colours  are  opaque,  and  thus  hiding  the 
photograph ;  but  if  the  colours  are  sufficiently  transparent  then  the 
colouring  and  the  tones  of  the  photograph  may  so  blend  as  to  yield  a 
truthful  and  pleasing  picture.  As  to  the  modes  of  imparting  colour,  and 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  colouring  of  photographs  encountered 
by  the  amateur,  I  shall  not  enter,  my  immediate  purpose  being  very 
different.  The  title  of  the  subject  I  sent  was  On  Colour  as  Applied  to 
Photography  for  Educational  Purposes. 

Let  us  consider  a  photograph.  It  represents  very  truly  all  the  shapes 
and  details  of  objects  in  due  proportion-— every  line  and  every  angle, 
the  play  of  light  and  shade,  the  relative  position  of  objects  one  to 
another — with  perfect  exactness  and  perspective ;  and  while  they  are 
well  shown,  all  nicety  of  detail  and  all  indications  of  structure  are  given 
with  wondrous  perfection.  But  how  will  they  be  depicted  by  the 
photographer  ?  The  means  he  employs  produce  light  and  shade  only  ; 
but  as  most  of  the  objects  are  well  known — say  portraits  or  landscapes 
and  the  like — the  mind  at  once  accepts  them,  giving  unconsciously  a 
sort  of  sufficient  tint  or  colouring  by  the  imagination.  But  the  moment 
a  new  subject  is  represented — any  one  of  the  myriads  of  creatures 
of  the  animal  world  or  some  work  of  skill  produced  by  man — we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  as  to  the  qualities  of  colour  beyond  the  geometry  of 
form  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  we  have  to  remain  satisfied 
with  the  fact4  of  transparency  being  faithfully  indicated,  or  the  surfaces 
of  a  solid  being  shown  as  plain  or  rough. 

The  photographer,  according  to  his  wont,  uses  the  chemicals  that 
suit  his  notions  or  the  fashionable  tint  of  the  day.  The  lights  and 
shades  may  be  some  shades  of  blueish-violet,  some  foxy  or  chestnut 
brown,  some  umber-like  or  muddy  tint,  toned  to  treacle  tint  or  black¬ 
ness,  and  the  very  depths  of  carbon  itself.  Some  prefer  the  silver  or 
steel-blue  grey  of  platina ;  in  other  words,  in  the  result  you  cannot  tell 
whether  the  tone  represented  is  white,  red,  or  black  in  nature.  All  the 
beauty  of  butterflies,  flowers,  fruit,  beetles,  or  birds  are  shown  only  by 
these  chemical  neutral  tints.  Now,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that,  for  the 

Soses  of  education  and  reference,  some  addition  of  colour  might  be 
3  to  distinguish  (say)  chalk  from  cheese  or  wood  from  stone. 

There  is  a  great  and  proper  objection  to  the  reception  as  evidence  of 
a  photograph  with  colours  upon  it  with  the  handiwork  of  an  artist, 
nature  being  interfered  with  and,  to  some  extent,  hidden.  What  I  pro¬ 
pose  is  that,  where  the  quality  of  colour  is  required  to  show  the  effects  of 
colour  unobtrusively  by  the  action  of  light,  or,  rather,  the  double  action 
of  light,  the  pure  photograph  should  be  seen,  as  it  usually  is  at  present, 
by  light  reflected  on  it  from  its  face.  Then,  when  colour  is  required  to 
be  seen,  the  spaces  occupied  with  true  colour  are  to  be  shown  by  shutting 
off  or  shading  off  the  light  on  the  front,  and  letting  in  light  from  the 


back  to  be  transmitted  through  the  proper  colours  to  the  eye.  Crudely 
and  shortly  stated,  it  may  be  said  that  a  photograph  painted  on  its 
back,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  may  show  both  the  photograph  and 
colours.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  colours  have  been  applied  at  the 
back  long  ago,  and  I  may  add  that  they  have  heightened  usual  pictorial 
effects ;  indeed,  of  late  years,  there  have  been  produced  satisfactory 
results  of  blending  or  diffused  softness  by  simple  means. 

But  it  is  not  of  such  well-known  arrangements  with  which  I  wish  to 
deal,  but  to  set  forth  that  a  more  truthful  copy  of  nature  is  wanted  than 
the  mere  light  and  shades  of  photography.  I  think  that  some  of  the 
desired  qualities  can  be  instantly  shown,  added  to  the  faithful  photo¬ 
graph,  and  in  this  way  giving  a  more  truthful  representation  of  nature — 
affording  what  the  child,  the  philosopher,  the  skilled  workman,  and 
the  judicial  mind  absolutely  insist  upon,  and  which  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher  require  and  carefully  appreciate.  If  it  be  a  shell,  a  butterfly, 
or  a  flower,  all  the  form  and  surface  are  well  shown,  and  now  by  simple 
means  gorgeous  colours  can  be  indicated. 

Keeping  to  the  severity  of  legal  evidence,  where  common  colour  is 
added  to  the  photograph  and  interferes  with  nature’s  own  portraying, 
I  may  refer  to  some  examples.  Suppose  we  take  photographs  of 
a  mass  of  minerals.  If  of  granite,  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are 
black,  greenish,  brown,  red,  or  yellow ;  but  if  looked  at  when  colours 
are  transmitted  with  light  to  the  eye  from  the  back  of  the  photograph 
the  distinctions  are  obvious.  Another  example  is  perhaps  yet  more  to 
the  point — a  mass  of  minerals,  very  finely  crystallised,  say  of  fluor 
spars  ;  but  they  may  be  white,  yellow,  green,  blue,  amethystine,  or 
purple,  semi-transparent  or  opaque,  and  here  colours  shown  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light  very  usefully  come  to  aid  us.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in 
saying  that  Professor  Tennant  kindly  favoured  me  with  minerals  from 
his  collection  and  the  cabinets  in  King’s  College,  and  he  pronounces  the 
representations  as  being  a  most  effective  advance  on  all  the  means  for 
illustrating  such  subjects.  Had  time  and  the  weather  allowed  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  extended  these  illustrations  to  various  gems  and 
objects. 

It  is  obvious  that  similar  means  of  giving  the  aid  of  local  colours  may 
be  employed  with  drawings  and  engravings,  and  I  think  that  the 
medical  and  surgical  professions  may  here  find  a  true  method  of 
indicating  stages  of  disease  and  injury  which  they  may  value. 

The  plans  of  giving  colour  at  the  back  or  by  transmitted  light  may  be 
varied,  and  sufficiently  gratifying  effects  may  be  produced  by  very 
simple  means.  Here,  for  instance,  we  may  have  a  sculptured  head,  the 
work  of  a  skilful,  truthful,  but  unknown  artist  of  ancient  days,  exhi¬ 
biting  sweetness  and  natural  character.  The  contour  and  the  play  of 
form  of  light  and  shade  are  truly  shown ;  but  what  is  the  material  of 
the  bust  ?  The  practised  eye  very  soon  concludes  it  is  of  metal  and  not 
clay,  marble,  or  stone.  Metal  it  may  be,  but  is  it  iron,  lead,  silver, 
brass,  copper,  or  bronze?  Yet  the  mind  asks  to  be  satisfied  further 
whether  it  is  golden  brass  or  green,  having  a  beautiful  covering  of  blue 
and  green  carbonates  of  copper  or  verdigris,  so  often  seen  on  the  metal 
works  of  antiquity;  or  is  it  red,  or  the  olive,  almost  black,  that  alloys  or 
bronzes  show  in  the  many  fine  works  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  ? 
Even  the  simple  device  of  placing  a  screen  of  tinted  paper  will  show  at 
once  that  this  gives  a  sort  of  complexion  that  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
accepts,  and  he  very  speedily  completes  a  pictorial  representation. 

What  I  am  now  disposed  to  suggest  in  all  cases  of  importance  is 
this  : — Take  two  photographs,  place  them  before  each  other  accurately 
so  that  they  coincide,  and  then  make  this  register  certain  by  any  means 
(such  as  marks,  pinholes,  &c.).  Remove  this  second  photograph,  colour 
it  on  its  surface,  and,  if  need  be,  also  colour  it  on  the  back  ;  deepen  the 
shadows,  clear  out  and  render  transparent  the  lights,  and  then  exactly 
attach  it  again  to  the  plain  photograph  superposed.  Now  this  original 
photograph  is  seen  in  the  usual  way  by  light  reflected  on,  to,  and  from 
its  surface.  Keep  off  this  light  by  a  screen,  and  let  light  be  transmitted 
from  a  lamp  or  any  source  of  light  through  the  photograph,  and  the 
subject  can  be  seen  as  more  truly  portrayed  by  photography  and  colours. 
All  the  angles,  lines,  lights  and  shades,  relative  positions,  due  propor¬ 
tions,  and  indications  of  texture  are  now  blended  with  the  mass  of 
glowing  colours,  flowing  in  harmony  by  means  of  the  transmitted  light, 
and  thus,  as  I  conceive,  the  want  of  local  colour — the  only  blot  on  the 
true  representation  of  nature  and  art  by  the  practice  of  photography — 
may  in  many  cases  be  efficiently  removed. 

As  I  wish  to  introduce  for  discussion  this  plan  for  employing  two 
modes  of  using  photographs  and  two  modes  of  employing  light,  so  I 
wish  that  the  effects  should  not  be  supposed  to  be  necessarily  painted 
upon  the  back  of  a  single  photograph ;  but,  even  if  such  effects  were 
sufficient,  and  a  quantity  of  such  representations  were  required,  I  fancy 
they  could  readily  be  produced  by  stencils,  by  chromolithographs,  or 
even  with  pieces  of  coloured  papers,  or  tissues,  &c.,  may  be  used,  and 
all  such  matters  could  be  easily  effected  by  the  spare  time  and  skill 
of  young  persons. 

Glancing  only  at  some  few  of  the  many  subjects  that  may  have 
additional  clearness  by  this  mode  of  representation,  I  may  advert  to  the 
many  instances  of  mechanism  or  even  of  entire  machines  being  concealed 
by  cases  and  coverings  for  protection  merely.  Even  machines  of  very 
different  metals — partly  iron,  copper,  brass,  bronze,  or  steel,  filed, 
polished,  or  rough — may  all  be  hidden  by  a  coating  of  paint.  Buildings 
and  property  may  be  usefully  represented.  Thus,  walls  of  a  garden  built 
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upon — and  the  ground  and  walling  at  a  future  time  may  be  a  subject 
of  full  and  painful  inquiry — may  be  readily  shown  by  the  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  colour  as  here  indicated,  and  where  additions  had  been 
made  upon  original  ground  or  partial  buildings.  Buildings  on  one 
ground  leaning  against  a  wall  separating  two  lands  may  thus  be  clearly 
shown  at  a  glance,  when  descriptiou  would  be  tedious  and  exhausting 
and  written  records  very  costly. 

Last  year,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  these  photographs  were  shown,  being  Nos.  459  and  460,  named 
as  Photography  Applied  to  Technical  Purposes.  I  mention  this  because 
last  week  an  account  comes  from  Paris  of  the  use  of  pieces  of  coloured 
papers  skilfully  cut  out  and  applied  to  photographic  representations,  so 
as  to  have  the  aid  of  local  colours  to  photographic  pictures. 

As  tasteful  persons  can  apply  coloured  agents  in  this  way,  and  as  I 
recommend  two  or  three  photographs  to  be  employed  instead  of  one,  I 
think  I  may  fairly  ask  you  to  consider  the  subject  and  suggest  applica¬ 
tions  where  local  colour  can  be  employed  to  aid  education,  to  help  the 
skilful  worker,  to  give  discrimination  in  the  researches  of  science,  or  to 
more  impressively  indicate  some  of  the  million  beauties  of  form  and 
colour  presented  to  us  in  nature  by  this  closer  union  of  colours  and  pho¬ 
tography.  T.  J.  Pearsall,  F.  C.  S. 

ART  AND  NATURE  AS  REPRESENTED  BY  THE 
CAMERA  AND  THE  BRUSH. 

[A  communication  to  a  “popular”  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association.] 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  and  with,  I  hope,  a  commendable 
fear  of  the  result  that  I  rise  this  evening  to  address  for  the  first  time  a 
Glasgow  audience.  I  have  made  a  mistake.  I  did  once  before  address 
a  Glasgow  audience ;  but  that  time  seems  now  far  removed  into  the 
realms  of  antiquity — if  1855,  or  thereabouts,  may  mean  antiquity.  At 
that  date,  however — and  being  Sunday,  the  better  day  the  better  deed 
— I  first  addressed  a  Glasgow  audience.  It  may,  and  doubtless  will,  be 
news  to  most  of  you  that  on  that  eventful  Sunday  the  news  of  the 
taking  of  Sebastopol  came  to  us  through  the  telegraph  wires.  The 
exchange  authorities  considerately  wrote  out  in  large  letters  the  tele¬ 
gram  telling  us  of  the  fall  of  the  formidable  stronghold  of  the  Russians 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Being  at  war  with  that  power,  a  keen  interest  was 
felt  by  all  of  us,  and  especially  us  of  Glasgow,  for  I  was  at  the 
time  one  of  you.  The  interest  being  thus  keen,  I  was  hoisted  up — I 
was  a  young  fellow  then — and  was  privileged  to  read  to  an  audience, 
seme  of  whom  may  be  present,  the  fall  of  that  stronghold.  There 
could  not  have  been  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  people  present.  Thus 
far  by  way  of  introduction,  and  to  show  that,  although  now  residing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  the  few  miles  which  separate  us  need  not 
be  an  insuperable  barrier  between  those  who  are  linked  in  thought,  in 
work,  and  in  action. 

Photography  and  art  is  with  us,  I  presume,  the  one  point  on  which 
we  all  agree — photoscripts  the  one  on  which  we  may  disagree.  On  this 
as  on  many  other  questions  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion,  but 
there  will  be  no  quarrels.  I  have  come  to  that  period  of  life  which 
teaches  that  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  over  disputes,  and  rather 
than  fight  I  would  run  away.  I  will  not  quote  Butler’s  well-worn 
couplet  as  to  living  to  fight  another  day,  but  rather  proceed  to  discuss 
the  subject  we  have  before  us  this  evening. 

I  have  entitled  my  subject  Art  and  Nature  as  Represented  by  the 
Camera  and  the  Brush.  The  first  suggestion  of  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
while  passing  along  Sauchiehall-street  one  day  last  autumn,  and  there  see¬ 
ing  prints  from  rapid  negatives  of  rural  life — animals  in  motion  and  other 
kindred  subjects — from  the  cameras  of  your  worthy  Secretary  and  others. 

Until  recently  this  class  of  subjects  has  been  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and,  in  fact,  been  barely  possible  to  be  represented  by 
the  photographer  ;  but  now  such  things  have  come  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  and  of  ordinary  operative  work.  ’Tis  true  that  as  all  good 
gifts  are  apt  to  be  misguided,  misused,  or  illused,  so  has  this  gift  of 
extreme  sensitiveness  been ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations, 
here  and  there  the  sensitiveness  has  not  been  guided  by  the  artistic  sense 
or  instinct.  The  instruments  used  to  record  the  results  have  not  been 
in  every  case  of  the  quality  or  kind  needed,  and  they  necessarily  are 
wanting  in  that  perfection  and  precision  which  conduces  to  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  pictures,  however,  will  tell  for  themselves  that  there  is  a 
new  and  a  great  future  opening  for  such  of  our  brethren  as  may  care  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  class  of  work — a  class  or  description  which  has 
hitherto  found  few  delineators ;  but  those  few  will  undoubtedly  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  exhibition  this  evening  of  the  studies  from  nature  I  will 
be  able  to  exhibit,  and  also  by  that  keen  desire  to  excel  which  is  the 
gift  of  nature  to  our  race,  without  which  we  would  remain  devoid  of 
aspiration — without  hope,  without  ambition,  without  excellence,  and, 
therefore,  without  success. 

To  give  this  idea  greater  force  and  vividness  is  my  desire  this  evening, 
and  with  the  concurrence  freely  granted  by  the  artists  I  will  show 
how  the  brush  and  palette  depict  ordinary  life  in  motion — life,  I  mean, 
of  the  rustic  and,  presumably,  picturesque  type — and  how  we  gentlemen 
of  the  blackened  fingers  try  to  do  likewise. 

I  need  not  say  that  there  must  be  a  wide  divergence;  each  of  us  tries 
to  represent  as  best  he  may  that  phase  of  nature  he  wishes  to  depict. 


We  slaves  of  the  absolute  truth  must,  however  we  may  arrange,  give 
those  truths  as  they  appear  without  one  atom  of  the  imaginative  power 
the  artist  can  bestow  upon  his  subject.  Think  for  a  moment  upon  the 
power  of  the  imagination — the  power  Which  gives  to  the  artistically- 
cultured  mind  and  hand  the  ability  to  grasp  and  the  capacity  to  represent 
what  may  have  been  only  the  action  of  a  second.  Think,  also,  of  the 
difficulty  of  such  work,  and  when  you  see  it— even  if  only  fairly  well 
represented — give  the  artist  the  full  credit  for  attempting  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  that  which  is  at  best  an  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
thing  to  do.  Let  me  ask  my  brethren  of  the  pen  and  pencil  to  look 
kindly  on  the  efforts  of  their  more  purely  mechanical  collaborateurs  of 
the  camera  in  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  That  the  same  quality  of 
brain  power  is  needed  in  these  cognate  arts  of  representation  is,  I  may 
presume,  a  settled  fact ;  but  the  same  subtle  power  of  handling — the 
same  capacity  for  depiction  by  hand — is  not  present.  Though  there 
may  be  quite  as  much  of  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  yet  we  must 
freely  admit  that  there  is  an  inexpressible  something  the  brain  and  hand 
supplies  even  in  an  absolute  copy  of  nature  which  the  more  mechanical 
delineator  fails  to  grasp,  and  his  work,  as  a  consequence,  must  fail  in 
reaching  the  same  standard  of  excellence.  But  it  does  not,  therefore, 
follow  that  the  delineations  of  the  camera  are  devoid  of  merit — or,  1 
may  say,  of  great  merit — especially  in  the  direction  of  recording  the 
fleeting  and  ever-shifting  effects  of  nature  ;  and  that  it  has  this  quality 
will  be  made  evident  by  many  of  the  pictures  I  will  be  able  to  show  this 
evening. 

I  would  not  have  our  brethren  of  the  pencil  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
even  that  those  pictures  of  what  I  may  call  “nature  in  action ”  are  acci¬ 
dents.  They,  you  may  be  assured,  are  not  such.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  they  are  the  result  of  careful  study,  of  skilled  aptitude,  and 
of  exquisitely-delicate  manipulation  and  appreciation  of  what  has  to  be 
done — the  time  when,  and  the  way  and  method  how,  to  do  it.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  making  use  of  a  different  alphabet  or  language,  and  all 
pictorial  art  is  simply  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  artist 
expressed  as  best  they  may  be  in  the  different  media  chosen ;  but  all 
media  are  not  equally  well  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  hence  the  variety 
of  results.  Man  does  not  think  less  clearly  in  French  than  he  does  in 
German  ;  in  Chinese  or  in  Tamil  than  he  does  in  English,  though  in  each 
of  the  modes  of  expressing  his  thoughts  he  has  his  difficulties.  How 
often  is  it  that  the  clearest-headed  of  us  finds  a  difficulty  in  giving 
expression  to  a  passing  thought !  Language — even  that  to  which  we 
have  been  born,  and  in  which,  as  one  of  the  accidents  of  nature,  we  are 
trained  to  think — will  occasionally  fail  to  bring  the  necessary  form  of 
words  to  give  precise  expression  to  the  fleeting  thought. 

As  it  is  with  the  tongue  and  the  pen  so  it  is  with  the  pencil,  the  chisel, 
the  brush,  and  the  camera.  All  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts  are  but 
different  languages,  giving  expression  in  different  and,  it  may  be,  modi¬ 
fied  forms  and  modes  of  expression  to  that  desire  which  the  artistic 
mind  feels  necessary  to  convey  to  the  external  world  of  what  it  thinks 
and  how  it  feels,  and  what  it  sees  worthy  of  recording  is  the  direct 
product  of  the  imagination  ;  and  this  is  the  sentiment  that  impels  the 
artistic  worker  to  execute  his  work.  Whether  he  is  paid  for  it  or  not, 
he  must  tell  the  world  at  large  what  great  ideas,  or  grand  thoughts,  or 
fine  sentiments,  or  delicate  perceptions  he  is  gifted  with  ;  and  this  high, 
this  noble,  sense  which  has  done  our  race  the  truest  service  is  one  of  the 
highest  given  to  man.  It  is  the  first  and  most  direct  appeal  to  the 
souls  and  sentiments  of  the  world  who  live  outside  of  art. 

Take  as  examples  the  various  religions,  and  here  I  know  I  tread  on 
delicate  ground.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  the  religions  which  have 
enchained  the  hearts  of  men — all  of  those  which  have  been  what  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  calling  “commercial  successes” — have  been  indebted  in 
a  large  degree  to  the  artistic  element  ?  Do  not  our  fellow-Christians  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  use  its  benign  influence  freely  ?  Does  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  same  faith — the  Greek  Church — do  less  according 
to  its  lights  ?  It  is,  and  has  been,  the  same  all  over,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  smallest  section,  and  the  greater  of  the  believers  in  the 
one  Great  Father — the  Presbyterians  and  the  Mahometans.  Do  not  be 
shocked  at  being  considered  in  the  same  category,  for  both  forms  prac¬ 
tice  a  strict  iconoclasticism.  Neither  painted  nor  graven  images  were 
to  be  used  in  worship,  and  to  this  from  the  hands  of  our  Mahometan 
brethren  are  we  indebted  for  one  of  the  finest  styles  of  ornamental  art 
we  have  yet  seen,  known  in  the  art  world  under  the  various  titles  of 
“Arabesque,”  “Moresque,”  “  Saraeenic,”  &c.  Its  beauty  is  due  to  the 
absolute  opposite  of  photography.  It  represents  nothing  that  exists  in 
nature ;  photography  nothing  but  what  does.  Still  its  far-reaching 
beauty  has  impressed  itself  on  men  of  all  nationalities  and  of  all  creeds. 
There  is  hardly  a  carpet  or  a  tiled  floor,  a  waxcloth  or  a  wall  paper,  we 
use  but  we  are  indebted  for  its  principles  of  colour  and  of  form  to  the 
Arabesque  or  Mahometan  style  of  art. 

Do  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  I  wish  to  do  more  than  call  attention 
to  the  power  that  art  exercises  over  the  most  ordinary  events  of  our 
daily  life,  or  to  shock  or  hurt  the  most  delicate  susceptibilities  of  even 
the  most  sensitive  of  my  hearers.  The  position  I  claim  here  is  that  art 
is  not  only  a  great  civiliser,  but  that  I  may  almost  claim  it  to  be  the 
greatest  of  the  powers  which  have  concurred  in  making  the  European 
nations— of  which  we  are  one — what  they  are. 

Look  for  a  few  moments  at  the  life  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Con¬ 
sider  to  what  a  depth  and  intensity  the  spiritism  of  art  influenced  the 
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lives  of  both  of  those  ancient  peoples.  What  was  that  Greece  which  has 
exercised  so  great  a  civilising  influence  over  modern  Europe  ?  It  could 
not  be  called  other  than  a  mere  lot  of  quarrelling  counties — counties 
which  had  succeeded  in  making  their  own  home  rule  and  in  keeping  it. 
They  were  not  afraid,  when  necessary,  to  fight  for  it,  and  yet  it  is  a 
strange  thing  to  think  and  find  that  2,000  years  before  photography  was 
thought  of  the  actions  of  men  and  of  animals,  including  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  both,  were  so  carefully  studied,  modelled,  and  depicted 
that  to  this  day  no  painter,  photographer,  or  sculptor  has  been  able  to 
approach,  far  less  to  excel,  the  works  of  Phidias  and  (I  should,  I  suppose, 
call  it)  his  workshop.  I  say  this  because  we  know  that  it  must  have 
been  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  carry  out  with  his  own  hand  the 
ideas  his  brain  shadowed  forth ;  but  he  must  have  taken  care  that  his 
ideas  were  carried  out  by  those  capable  of  doing  so.  Did  I  not  say  that 
imagination  was  the  supreme  power  ?  If  I  did  not  I  say  it  now,  and 
also  say  and  hold  that  without  that  indispensable  quality  no  transcrip¬ 
tion,  no  matter  by  whom  executed  or  from  what  subject  it  may  be 
taken,  can  ever  live-live  for  enduring  centuries. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  I  ask  my  brethren  of  the  pen  and  pencil, 
the  camera  and  the  palette,  the  marble  and  the  burin,  to  exercise  the 
gifts  they  are  provided  with,  and  give  to  the  world,  not  what  any  simple 
copyist  can  give,  whether  he  work  in  colour  or  in  black  and  white,  or  in 
ink  or  otherwise ;  but  rather  let  the  little  world  in  which  we  or  they 
move  see  what  can  be  done,  and  so  show  that  each  in  our  limited  sphere 
is  carrrying  out  the  life-work  we  are  sent  here  to  do — that  of  working 
so  that  our  work  shall  be  a  benefit  and  improvement  to  our  fellows  as 
well  as  to  ourselves.  W.  H.  Davies, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  18  ...... 

Glasgow  . . . . . 

Buchanan-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was''  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  9th  instant,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, — the  President, 
Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Landells,  F.R.G.S.,  having  been  announced  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  A  Tour  Round  the  World,  vid  Siberia  and  California, 
a  large  and  fashionable  audience  collected  together  in  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  the  meeting  partook  more  than  usual  of 
the  character  of  a  conversazione. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Captain  H.  Kerr  was  duly  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  alluding  to  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  van 
Monckhoven  calling  in  question  the  permanency  of  platinotype  prints, 
passed  round  a  number  of  fine  prints  by  the  process,  and  described  the 
trials  he  had  made  upon  them.  They  had  been  submitted  successively 
to  the  action  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid, 
aqua  regia,  and  hydrosulphide  of  ammonium  without  producing  any 
apparent  effect;  the  prints  were,  in  fact,  as  perfect  as  when  newly 
printed. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  a  pic¬ 
ture  produced  by  moonlight,  with  an  exposure  of  seven  hours,  upon  a 
gelatine  plate.  The  negative  and  a  transparency  therefrom  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  juxtaposition,  the  positive,  as  was  remarked  by  several, 
exhibiting  detail  which  did  not  appear  to  be  present  in  the  negative. 

The  Rev.  H.  Landells,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Chairman, 
proceeded  with  the  delivery  of  his  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by  a 
very  large  number  of  photographs,  some  collected  by  himself,  but  the 
majority  lent  by  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke.  The  lecturer  gave  a  minute  and 
interesting  description  of  life  and  customs  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  then 
went  on  to  narrate  his  experiences  in  travelling  through  Siberia  to  the 
coast  of  Eastern  Asia.  He  had  paid  special  attention  to  the  Russian 
prison  system,  speaking  of  which  he  said  that  a  very  erroneous  idea 
existed  in  England  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  sent  to  Siberia.  With 
every  opportunity  of  making  observations  and  of  forming  a  reliable 
estimate,  he  must  say  the  number  was  greatly  exaggerated  here.  Again : 
a  belief  existed  in  this  country  that  prisoners  were  sent  into  the  silver 
mines,  to  die  by  hundreds  from  the  cruelties  to  which  t>.ey  were  sub¬ 
jected  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  occupation.  He  could  only  say  that 
he  had  conversed  with  all  classes  of  prisoners  in  different  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  whatever  complaints  they  might  have  he  had  never  heard  that 
charge  made  against  the  authorities.  In  saying  farewell  to  Siberia  Mr. 
Landells  spoke  of  the  invariable  kindness  he  had  experienced  wherever 
he  went,  and  said  that  in  no  country  he  had  ever  visited  had  he  met 
with  such  friendly  and  hospitable  treatment.  Crossing  to  California 
the  lecturer  paused  to  extol  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  famous 
Yosemite  Valley,  briefly  sketching  his  journey  home  by  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Upon  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr,  Landells  for  his  very  interesting  discourse. 


Mr.  Weaver  exhibited  a  new  form  of  instantaneous  shutter  opening 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens  ;*  but  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  exhibited, 
viz.,  working  in  front  of  the  lens,  its  principle  was  faulty,  inasmuch  as 
the  sky  would  receive  a  longer  exposure  than  the  foreground. 

The  formal  meeting  having  been  adjourned,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  large  and  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  upon  the  walls. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  4th  instant,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John- 
street,  Adelphi, — Mr.  Peter  Mawdsley,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  C.  Poirson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  regretted  to  have  to  announce  the  absence  of  the 
President  through  serious  illness,  and  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 
a  letter  of  apology  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Statham,  and  also  one  from  Mrs. 
Simpson,  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  condolence  written  on  behalf  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall  was  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  on  Photography 
and  Colour  for  Educational  and  Technical  Purposes.  [See  page  127.] 
Mr.  Pearsall  desired  to  withdraw  his  paper  until  next  meeting,  in  order 
to  allow  of  a  fuller  consideration  of  Mr.  Dunmore’s  promised  commu¬ 
nication,  but,  after  some  persuasion,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  proceed. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Cocking,  F.  Howard,  and 
Pearsall  took  part. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  then  read  his  paper,  entitled  What  is  an  Artistic 
Photograph  ?  [see  page  125],  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
very  little  discussion  took  place,  Messrs.  Cocking,  Cobb,  and  Howard 
contributing  a  few  remarks. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Messrs.  Pearsall  and  Dunmore. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  subject  named  by  the  President 
for  the  next  monthly  competition  was  “  A  Merry  Party.” 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  promised  a  paper  for  next  meeting  on  A  Standard 
Method  of  Testing  Gelatine  Plates. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— <►—— 

BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Museum, 
Queen’s-road,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  instant, — Mr.  Radcliffe  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  confirmed,  Messrs.  Stoate  (of  Bridgwater) 
and  A.  Levy  (of  Bristol)  were  elected  ordinary  members. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  said  he  had  an  important  piece  of  business  to 
bring  before  the  meeting,  of  which  due  notice  bad  been  given,  viz.,  the 
election  of  a  Vice-President,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley.  As  his  important  and  numerous  city  and 
county  engagements  prevented  their  esteemed  and  valued  President 
from  often  being  present,  and  ill  health  deprived  their  remaining  Vice- 
President  of  the  ability  to  attend  at  their  evening  meetings,  it  was  felt 
by  the  Council  that  the  vacancy  should,  if  possible,  be  filled  by  one 
who  could  generally  be  present,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  an 
energetic  worker.  Both  these  qualities  were  undoubtedly  found  in  their 
esteemed  friend  and  fellow-member,  Mr.  T.  Davey.  He  was  younger 
in  the  art  and  younger  in  the  Association  than  some  of  them,  but  he  quite 
made  up  for  these  in  devotion  alike  to  the  study  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
Association.  He  (Mr.  Daniel)  knew  that  nothing  possible  to  set  aside 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Davey’s  attending  the  meetings.  He, 
therefore,  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  Davey,  of 
Clifton,  Bristol,  for  the  Vice-President’s  chair  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  E .  Brightman,  in  seconding  the  election  of  Mr.  Davey,  said  it 
gave  him  real  pleasure  to  do  so,  as  he  knew  that  no  meeting  passed 
without  Mr.  Davey  being  present  if  at  all  within  his  power,  and  he 
was  sure  that  no  member  bad  the  welfare  of  the  Association  more  at 
heart. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  possibly  say  more  than  had  already 
been  said,  and  with  which  he  heartily  agreed.  He  would,  therefore,  at 
once  put  it  to  the  meeting. 

On  this  being  done  the  election  of  Mr.  Davey  was  unanimously 
carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  read  the  paper 
sent  by  one  of  their  members,  Mr.  H.  Manfield,  of  Northampton, 
entitled  Are  Gelatine  Plates  Suited  for  Landscape  Work  ?  [See  page  124.] 

At  the  close  of  the  communication  some  very  fine  landscapes  upon 
gelatine  plates  were  banded  round  and  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Daniel  remarked  that  the  latitude  evinced  by  the  plates  was 
wonderful,  being  more  like  that  of  good  wet  plates  than  anything  else, 
with  the  near  foreground  fully  rendered,  the  extreme  distance  being, 
nevertheless,  beautifully  defined.  The  want  of  this  quality  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  great  fault  with  the  general  run  of  rapid  gelatine  plates. 

*  This  is  identical  in  principle  with  the  cue  figured  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  at  page  66 
of  our  present  volume. 
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Mr.  Brightman  said  that  in  almost  every  picture  there  were  objects 
requiring  respectively  at  least  five  or  six  different  lengths  of  exposure  ; 
and,  unless  a  gelatine  plate  would  allow  the  longest  to  be  given  without 
(as  in  most  cases)  ruining  the  distance  which  required  the  shortest,  it 
was  inferior  to  the  wet  plate.  He  considered  this  the  general  gelatine 
plate  weakness,  and  one  which  the  author  of  the  paper  had  so  effectually 
in  his  plates  endeavoured  to  obviate. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should,  after  seeing  the  beautiful  results 
exhibited,  reverse  his  decision  to  abandon  gelatine  work  this  summer, 
and  “go  in”  for  slow  plates,  like  Mr.  Manfield ;  he  should  find 
no  difficulty  in  that,  having  exposed  some  of  his  collodio-albumen 
plates  on  interiors  for  seventy-six  hours. 

Mr.  Stevens  asked  what  was  Mr.  Maufield’s  formula. 

Mr.  Brightman  replied  that  it  was  in  this  year’s  Almanac. 

Mr.  Powell  said  that  his  friend,  Mr.  York,  had  told  him  of  a  very 
simple  plan  he  had  of  washing  emulsion.  He  put  about  a  pint  into  a 
half-gallon  ink  jar,  and  by  revolving  it  slowly  in  cold  water  the  emul¬ 
sion  set  all  round  the  inside  in  a  thin  layer ;  a  tube  from  a  cold  water 
tap  was  then  put  into  the  jar,  the  water  turned  on,  and  perfect  washing 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Daniel  explained  a  very  simple  mode  he  adopted  for  washing. 
The  jelly  emulsion  was  finely  broken  up  and  placed  in  an  old-fashioned 
teapot,  which  had  a  spout  reaching  as  near  the  bottom  as  possible ; 
a  water  pipe  was  connected  with  the  spout,  muslin  tied  over  the  open  top, 
and  a  stream  allowed  to  run  briskly  through ;  then,  after  washing,  the 
jelly  was  drained,  melted  in  the  pot,  muslin  tied  over  the  spout,  and  the 
plates  coated  from  it.  There  was  by  this  plan  no  changing  about. 

Mr.  W.  Stephens  thought  both  plans  excellent,  but  rather  preferred 
the  latter. 

The  Rev.  H.  Hare  invited  the  Association  to  hold  an  extra  outdoor 
meeting  during  the  season  in  Great  Elm,  and  to  lunch  at  his  house. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  had  been  to  reconnoitre  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  scenery. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  H.  Hare  for 
his  kind  invitation,  and  that  it  be  accepted,  which  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Davey,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Manfield  for 
his  paper,  and  regret  that  he  could  not  be  present,  was  passed. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  “popular”  evening  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Trades  Hall, 
Glassford-street,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  ult., — Mr.  J.  Jex  Long,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

To  save  time,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was 
postponed  till  next  meeting.  The  following  gentle<nen  were  duly 
elected  members  : — Mr.  Brown,  Paisley,  and  Mr.  Macindoe,  Glasgow. 

The  Chairman  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  introduced  his  subject  by  reading  a  paper,  entitled 
Art  and  Nature  as  Represented  by  the  Camera  and  the  Brush.  [See 
page  128.] 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  some  forty  transparencies  from 
instantaneous  negatives  of  rustic  life,  by  Mr.  Foster  (Coldstream)  and 
Mr.  McGhie,  also  a  similar  quantity  from  paintings  by  Sam.  Bough, 
Herring,  Beattie,  Brown,  &c.,  were  exhibited  on  the  screen  by  means  of 
a  powerful  oxyhydrogen  lime  light.  Each  subject  was  minutely 
described  and  its  characteristics  pointed  out  by  the  lecturer. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Davies  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  had  reudered  a  most  enjoyable  evening,  said 
there  was  no  pastime  he  could  recommend  to  young  men  more  fascinating 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  likely  to  keep  them  out  of  temptation 
(from  a  moral  point  of  view),  than  photography.  He  felt  sure  he  was 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  audience  when  he  said  that  the  lecture 
and  exhibition  just  witnessed  would  tend  in  a  great  measure  to  stimulate 
and  educate  those  art  qualities  inherent  in  our  nature. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Davies,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  th'e  Chairman 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  4th  instant, — Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  and  other  formal  business  transacted, 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  John  Urie,  Nether- 
gate,  Dundee,  informing  the  Society  of  a  proposed  Photographic 
Association  for  Dundee,  and  requesting  a  copy  of  the  rules. 

One  of  the  members  drew  the  Chairman’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  through  an  oversight  of  Mr.  Galloway’s  no  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  January  16th  had  appeared  in  the  Journal.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  list  of  officers,  &c.,  in  the  Almanac  and  Year-Book 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  obsolete,  John  Hick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  being  now 
President ;  Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson,  Vice-President ;  Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton, 
Secretary;  Mr.  Wm.  Banks,  Treasurer,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
forming  the  Council Messrs.  John  Hick,  Parkinson,  Dalton,  Banks, 
Rideout,  Shipperbottom,  Tong,  Grundy,  Harwood,  and  Galloway. 
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The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  by  the  examination  of  a 
large  camera,  shown  by  the  Chairman,  and  a  set  of  apparatus,  camera, 
and  patent  changing-box,  shown  by  the  Secretary,  including  a  new 
swing-front  arrangement. 

The  Platinotype  Company  having  sent  a  number  of  prints  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  give  details  of  manipulation,  &c.,  and 
developed  a  quantity  of  views  from  a  series  of  negatives  taken  by  the 
Chairman,  including  Mytton  Hall  and  Church,  Smithills  Hall,  and 
other  places  of  interest. 

The  members  having  expressed  the  pleasure  they  experienced  in 
examining  the  prints  sent,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Platinotype  Company  for  the  courtesy  and  promptness 
with  which  they  acceded  to  the  Society’s  request  for  specimens,  and  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  explained  and  demon* 
strated  to  the  members  the  process  of  development. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  held  its  first  general  meeting  in  the  Masonic  Hall, 
Meadows-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  4th  instant, — Mr.  G.  I'. 
Rogers  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  Mr.  John 
Urie  read  the  list  of  rules  drawn  up  by  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  preliminary  meeting,  all  of  which  were  approved  of  with  but  slight 
alteration. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  office-bearers : — President: 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cox. —  Vice-Presidents:-  Messrs.  A.  Robertson  and  G.  D. 
Valentine. — Secretary:  Mr.  John  Urie.  —  Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  G.  Tanna- 
hill. — Council:  Messrs.  G.  F.  Rogers,  H.  G.  Fraser,  C.  Johnstone, 
A.  Donald,  J.  V.  Davidson,  and  J.  Abbot,  Jun, 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to 
a  close. 


CarrcspouiJtntt. 


March  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — A  New 
Machine  to  Sensitise  Paper  with  Perohloride  of  Iron. — M. 
Audra’s  Gelatino-Bromide  Emulsion. — Sugar  Employed  to  Clean 
Plates. — M.  Audra  on  the  Iron  Development  for  Dry  Plates. — 
A  New  Lantern  for  the  Dark  Room,  by  Prof.  Stebbing. — M. 
Davanne’s  Experiments  on  Collodio-Bromlde  Plates. — Zinc  and 
other  Metal  Trays  can  be  Used  for  Developing. —A  Prize  of 
500/.  for  a  Substitute  for  Glass. — Close  of  M.  Leon  Vidal’s 
Lectures. — A  New  Photographic  Journal. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  took  place 
on  Friday  evening,  the  5th  instant. 

MM.  Braun  and  Co.  exhibited  some  fine  carbon  prints,  being  repro¬ 
ductions  of  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

M.  Colas  presented  the  design  of  a  machine  which  he  employs  to 
sensitise  his  paper  with  the  perchloride  of  iron  solution.  This  gentle¬ 
man  gave  a  long  description  of  the  different  experiments  he  tried  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sensitiveness  of  the  said  paper,  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  for  a  length  of  time  by  placing  it  under  pressure.  He 
takes  two  thick  sheets  of  india-rubber,  places  the  paper  between  them, 
and  puts  them  under  a  press.  He  says  the  pressure  bearing  upon  the 
india-rubber  drives  out  all  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  stretches  the 
paper.  By  this  means  the  inventor  says  his  paper  can  be  kept  several 
weeks  without  losing  any  of  its  sensitiveness.  For  further  remarks  on 
this  process  see  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  January  16th, 
page  34. 

M.  Audra  made  a  presentation  of  some  fine  negatives  made  by 
his  gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  He  informed  the  members  that 
he  prepared  the  emulsion  by  employing  the  smallest  quantity  of 
gelatine  possible — so  little,  he  said,  that  when  the  solution  becomes 
cold  it  cannot  set.  He  takes  half-a-gramme  of  gelatine  for  one 
hundred  grammes  of  water,  adds  five  grammes  of  ammonium  bromide, 
and  warms  it  to  about  50°  Centigrade.  Eight  grammes  of  silver  are 
dissolved  in  twenty  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  heated  to  50°  Centigrade. 
The  silver  solution  is  added,  the  whole  well  shaken  for  a  short  time, 
ammonia  poured  on,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  80°  Centigrade,  being 
kept  at  this  heat  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  When  sufficiently 
cooked  two  or  three  grammes  of  dry  gelatine  are  added,  and,  when 
dissolved,  the  whole  is  filtered  and  poured  out  into  a  porcelain  tray 
to  set.  The  product  is  well  washed  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  then 
ready  for  use.  A  new  “dodge”  was  proposed  by  M.  Audra,  which 
was  to  clean  glass  in  such  a  way  that  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion 
would  run  over  and  cover  a  plate  as  easily  as  collodion  : — Take  a  piece 
of  loaf  sugar  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  dissolve  it  in  an  ounce  of  water ;  pour 
a  few  drops  upon  the  centre  of  a  clean  plate,  and  rub  it  over  the  whole 
surface  with  a  piece  of  linen  in  every  direction  until  the  glass  takes  to  it, 
for  at  first  it  will  be  repelled  and  the  plate  will  appear  very  greasy.  When 
the  liquid  will  keep  well  on  the  surface  and  the  greasiness  disappears  the 
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surface  must  be  rubbed  dry  with  a  clean  piece  of  linen  until  the  plate 
appears  polished.  If  the  gelatino-bromide  solution  be  now  poured  upon 
the  plate  it  will  flow  over  it  without  the  least  trouble.  M.  Audra  was 
formerly  averse  to  the  iron  developer  for  dry  plates  ;  but  last  Friday  he 
appeared  enchanted,  and  informed  us  that  he  had  succeeded  admirably 
in  developing  gelatino-bromide  plates  by  taking  a  saturated  solution  of 
neutral  oxalate  of  potash  and  putting  into  it  just  before  wanted  a  pinch 
of  lactate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  but  before  pouring  the  solution  upon  the 
plate  he  allows  it  to  become  of  a  sherry-like  colour.  M.  Audra  says  this 
method  of  development  is  by  far  superior  tothepyro.  and  ammonia  system. 

I  had  the  honour  to  present  a  new  lantern  to  my  colleagues.  In  all 
lanterns  employed  in  the  laboratory  a  serious  inconvenience  may  be 

noticed,  namely,  that  dark 
lines  are  formed  by  the  iron 
supports  of  the  lantern — in 
fact,  the  light  is  distributed 
very  often  in  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  Since  the  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  have  been 
introduced,  in  which  the 
development  of  the  image 
is  seen  better  by  reflection, 
a  different  kind  of  lamp  or 
lantern  has  been  required. 
I  made  one  on  the  reversed- 
funnel  system,  and  it  has 
succeeded  far  above  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  In  looking  at 
the  diagram  the  whole  ap¬ 
paratus  can  be  easily  under¬ 
stood.  The  lantern  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  hung  up  over 
the  developing  table.  When 
the  little  lamp  is  lighted 
A  Large  funnel-shaped  tin  lantern.  B  Reversed  the  bright  tin  sides  of  the 
funnel  to  throw  light  into  hemisphere  C  C  Iron  lantern  reflect  the  light 
dome  or  hemisphere.  D  Reversed  funnel.  E  Exit  .  ,  ,  .,  •  6 

of  the  product  of  combustion.  F  Small  lamp,  downwards,  and  it  gives  a 
G  Yellow  glass  flushed  with  ruby  red.  H  Wooden  brilliant  and  non-aetinie 
handle  to  carry  lantern.  light.  I  have  found  it  ex¬ 

ceedingly  useful  in  my  laboratory — not  only  for  develppment  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  but  for  the  preparation  of  the  plates.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  re¬ 
commend  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  to  try  it. 

M.  Davanne  then  gave  a  very  interesting  description  of  his  late 
experiments  with  collodio  bromide  emulsion.  He  stated  that  if  a 
bottle  of  emulsion  had  by  accident  been  opened  or  exposed  to  light 
the  emulsion  was  not  to  be  considered  as  lost.  He  passed  round  several 
negatives  prepared  with  collodio-bromide  emulsion  which  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  a  long  time  to  the  influence  of  light.  He  informed  the  members 
that  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to  the  emulsion  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  its  equivalent  of  silver  nitrate,  an  emulsion  could  be  brought  back  to 
its  most  rapid  state.  He  had  made  several  experiments  as  to  the  danger 
of  having  hypo,  in  the  developer,  and  he  proved  that  a  small  quantity 
could  do  no  harm ;  in  fact,  it  appeared  to  do  rather  the  contrary,  as  it 
keeps  the  whites  clear  and  transparent.  He  (M.  Davanne)  had  made 
many  experiments  with  the  view  of  replacing  the  heavy  developing 
porcelain  trays  by  some  lighter  and,  at  the  same  time,  stronger  material, 
which  would  be  of  immense  value  for  travellers  to  foreign  parts,  as  well  as 
to  amateurs  and  the  trade.  M.  Davanne  had  a  set  of  trays  made,  which  he 
laid  before  the  members.  One  was  in  sheet  iron  and  the  other  in  tin, 
one  made  with  copper  and  another  in  zinc,  and  one  in  aluminium.  Each 
had  been  tried,  and  M.  Davanne  presented  the  negatives  which  had  been 
developed  in  each  of  them.  He  said  at  first  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
copper,  as  it  might  be  attacked  by  the  alkaline  developer,  but  after  ex¬ 
periment  no  deterioration  could  be  observed.  He  recommended  zinc 
trays  for  lightness  and  cheapness,  as  half-plate  trays  could  be  made  for 
less  than  2^d.  each.  Groups  of  the  members  of  the  Bureau  were 
developed  in  the  said  trays  as  experiments,  one  of  which  was  kindly 
handed  to  me  to  supplement  the  collection  of  portraits  for  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  which  I  am  collecting. 

The  President  informed  the  members  that  the  500  francs  offered 
by  M.  Gaillard  would  be  set  apart  to  create  a  prize  for  the  best  substi¬ 
tute  for  glass,  the  Society  having  for  its  object  to  facilitate  the  taking 
of  views  by  agents  sent  out  to  explore  foreign  countries,  the  great 
weight  of  glass  being  a  hindrance,  not  to  speak  of  its  liability  to 
be  broken.  The  competition  will  be  open  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  31st 
of  December,  1880. 


Our  learned  and  sympathetic  friend,  M.  L^on  Yidal,  closed  his  very 
interesting  and  instructive  course  of  lectures  last  Sunday.  The  learned 
professor  was  greatly  applauded  by  his  pupils  and  congratulated  by  M. 
Louvrier  de  Lajolais,  Director  de  I’Ecole  Rationale  des  Arts  D6coratfs. 
During  these  lectures  every  known  process,  both  negative  and  positive, 
was  brought  before  the  pupils,  with  explanation  of  how  it  could  be 
worked.  Numerous  specimens  were  also  passed  round  at  the  same 
time  in  order  to  fix  the  memory  of  the  students,  and,  when  it  was 
possible,  experimental  demonstrations  were  made  during  the  lectures. 
Fatty-ink  proofs  were  drawn  off,  Woodburytype  pictures  were  made, 


the  platinum  printing  process  was  demonstrated,  and  a  great  number 
of  prints  were  developed  and  distributed  amongst  the  audience.  In 
fact,  the  permanent  printing  processes  bore  off  the  honours,  and  the 
whole  object  that  the  Ministre  de  V Instruction  Publique  had  in  instituting 
these  lectures  was  to  enlighten  the  young  artists  of  the  School  of  Design 
as  to  how  and  by  what  means  they  could  reproduce  their  own  studies, 
as  well  as  works  of  art,  by  means  of  photography.  M.  Vidal,  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  notice  the  numerous  processes  employed  by  photography,  has 
rendered  these  young  artists  great  service.  They  can  now  choose  (with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  they  are  about)  the  most  suitable  process 
for  the  object  they  have  in  view.  The  great  proof  that  these  lectures 
attained  the  object  for  which  they  were  created  is  that  the  pupils  were 
indefatigable  in  their  attention  and  desire  to  learn. 

I  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  a  new  photographic  journal 
bearing  the  title  of  Journal  de  V  Industrie  Photographique,  Oryane  de  la 
Ghambre  Syndicate  de  la  Photographie.  The  object  of  this  journal  is  to 
inform  the  readers  of  all  laws  relating  to  photography,  of  custom-house 
regulations,  programmes  of  exhibitions,  photographic  patents,  &c.,  &c. 
In  fact,  this  journal  bids  fair  to  be  the  bulwark  in  connection  with  the 
Ghambre  Syndicate  of  the  photographic  profession. 

27 ,  Hue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  March  8, 1880.  E.  Steering,  Prof. 


BEECHEY  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Would  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  Journal,  to  appeal  to  Canon  Beechey,  or  some  one  who  has 
worked  his  process  successfully,  to  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty  which  I 
have  experienced  ever  since  I  undertook  the  process,  some  two  years 
ago  ?  I  can  never  get  a  smooth  emulsion  as  Canon  Beechey  says  he  does. 
(See  Almanac  for  1876.)  I  only  get  a  clear  liquid  containing  a  very 
coarse  precipitate,  like  silver  chloride,  when  salt  is  put  into  the  bath  to 
throw  down  the  silver.  I  have  tried  it  over  and  over  again,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  The  only  batch  of  plates  that  I  prepared  were  as 
if  they  had  been  sanded  all  over. 

I  have  tried  dissolving  the  silver  in  alcohol,  s.g.  *820,  as  advised  by 
Canon  Beechey,  and  also  as  directed  in  the  Journal,  by  first  dissolving  the 
silver  in  the  minimum  quantity  of  distilled  water,  then  adding  the  re¬ 
quisite  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  mixing  the  whole,  in  a  state  of 
ebullition,  with  the  bromised  collodion.  I  cannot  blame  the  chemicals, 
as  I  have  tried  the  best  makers,  viz.,  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Hopkin  and  Williams.  As  you  will  see  I  am  in  a  regular  fix,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  ease  with  which  the  process  is  worked.  It 
is  very  annoying  to  find  it  turn  out  like  this.  If  Canon  Beechey  or  some 
kind  friend  would  help  me  he  would  confer  a  great  favour. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Robert  R.  Brown. 

Bridlington ,  March  9,  18S0. 


A  MOUNTING  DIFFICULTY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Can  you  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  following  diffi¬ 
culty  : — I  have  to  make  a  copy  of  a  plan  to  measure  twenty-five  inches 
by  eleven,  and  am  permitted  to  do  it  in  three  pieces  and  join  them, 
because  my  camera  and  lens  will  only  take  twelve  by  ten  ? 

The  plan  was  fixed  on  a  drawing-board  placed  against  the  wall,  and 
when  the  first  negative  was  taken  the  board  was  moved  into  position  for 
the  others,  the  camera  not  being  touched.  By  this  means  I  managed  to 
get  all  the  negatives  of  one  size,  as  proved  by  the  compasses.  Now  my 
difficulty  is  that,  although  the  negatives  are  all  of  one  size,  the  prints 
are  not.  I  cannot  get  two  alike,  some  being  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  larger,  and,  therefore,  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  failed  to 
produce  a  passable  result.  Can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  the  reason  of 
the  prints  varying  in  size,  although  the  negatives  do  not?  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  taken  care  to  print  all  the  impressions  upon  paper 
cut  from  the  same  sheet. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Perplexed? 

March  6,  18S0. 

[An  article  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  another  column. — 

Eds.] 


SPOTS  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  troubled  with  spots  upon  my  gelatine 
plates,  which  I  attribute  to  having  been  packed  before  quite  dry.  I 
suppose  there  are  many  imperceptible  particles  of  dust  which  fall  upon 
the  plate  when  being  prepared  and  gather  the  emulsion,  and  thus 
these  parts  are  longer  in  drying  than  the  other  parts  of  the  plate. 
Consequently,  if  packed  and  excluded  from  the  atmosphere,  the  gelatine 
is  liable  to  decompose  and  show  as  spots  when  developed. 

I  have  a  bath  for  hot  water,  the  top  of  which  is  zinc.  Will  it  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  plates  if  I  put  warm  water  into  the  bath  so  as  to  slightly 
warm  the  zinc  and  put  the  plates  upon  it ;  i.e.,  after  they  have  stood  in 
the  rack  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  and  are  apparently  dry — 1  mean  just 
sufficiently  warm  to  dry  those  particles  of  dust? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

March  9,  18S0.  H.  J. 
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COLLODIO-GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  February 
27,  1880,  page  107,  in  a  letter  on  collodio-gelatine  plates  the  reader  is 
recommended  to  take  bits  of  gelatine  emulsion  about  the  size  of  nuts.  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  hazel  or  cocoa 
nuts  are  intended;  also,  the  unit  of  that  correspondent’s  weights. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  0.  P. 

Northenden,  March  9,  1880. 

[Upon  reference  to  the  letter  in  question  it  certainly  seems  to  us 
that  our  correspondent’s  own  intelligence  should  have  told  him  that 
two  “  bits  ”  the  size  of  cocoa  nuts  dissolved  in  “  one  ounce  and  a-half 
of  warm  water”  would  scarcely  form  a  “  thin  solution  of  gelatine 
emulsion.” — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

BRISTOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  there  seems  to  be  some  little  misunderstanding  in 
the  minds  of  a  few  professionals,  allow  me  to  state  what  I  believe  the 
greater  part  of  the  community  know,  viz.,  that  the  above  exhibition 
will  be  on  a  large  scale  and  open  to  the  photographic  world  generally, 
amateur  and  professional. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bristol,  March  9,  1880.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  Hon.  Sec. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted,  a  10  X  8  camera,  with  double  slides  and  lens,  and  rolling  press,  &c., 
in  exchange  for  a  grand  piano,  trichord,  powerful  tone.— Address,  G.  P.,  17, 
Hindon-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

I  will  exchange  the  “photogen,”  Moule’s  patent,  in  perfect  working  order,  for 
a  long-bellows  cabinet  camera  or  a  Solomon’s  enlarging  apparatus.— Address, 
W.  Cleminson,  photographer,  53,  Stretford,  Manchester. 

I  will  exchange  best  dissolving  effects  and  other  slides,  value  £7,  for  rapid 
symmetrical  or  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  universal  studio  camera,  backgrounds, 
or  studio  furniture. — Address,  Smalley,  photographer,  Fleetwood. 

A  repeating-back  camera,  rack  focus,  rising  front,  for  two  cards  on  half-plate  or 
four  cards  on  whole  plate,  cost  £4  15s.,  in  exchange  for  a  5  X  4  or  G£  X  4| 
bellows  camera  with  double  dark  slides. — Address,  Mr.  Wright,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Northampton. 

The  Photo.  News,  from  1866  to  1879  (more  or  less  complete),  Ross’s  No.  3 
triplet,  strong  tripod  stand,  card  rolling  press,  india-rubber  lined  bath 
(10  X  8),  and  glass  bath  with  water-tight  case.  What  offers? — Address, 
W.  B.,  Stoke-road,  Guildford. 

In  exchange  for  stereoscopic  lenses,  either  rectilinear  or  single  view,  or  half¬ 
plate  ditto,  a  pair  of  good  metal  lanterns,  three-inch  condensers  and  lenses 
with  sliding  tube  for  focussing,  dissolving  view  arrangement,  a  number  of 
superior  painted  slides,  and  microscopic  fittings,  the  whole  fitting  into  a 
strong  box  with  metal  top  and  arrangement  for  exhibiting  upon. — Address, 
S.  V.  White,  Talbot  Lodge,  Reading. 

I  will  exchange,  weekly,  The  British  Journal  of  Photografhy  for  the 
j Photo.  News,  or  for  any  other  organ  devoted  to  photography  ;  shall  be  re¬ 
turned,  if  desirable,  again.  I  will  also  exchange  a  Howard’s  tent,  a  pocket 
life-belt,  size  40  X  8  inches,  by  Macintosh  and  Co.,  a  pneumatic  plate-holder, 
by  Thomas,  and  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  since  1873, 
for  anything  useful.  What  offers  ?—  Address,  Maurice  O’Connor, 
Caherdaniel,  Caherciveen,  Kerry. 

- ♦ - 


Geo.  Mackie. — Wo  have  examined  your  print  and  fail  to  detect  the  stains 
you  complain  of.  We  notice  two  ink  marks  on  one  part  of  the  print  where 
it  is  somewhat  darker,  but  that  appears  to  be  due  to  a  oast  shadow.  Send  ua 
one  or  two  other  examples  and  further  particulars,  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
help  you. 

S.  J.  White.— The  stain  on  the  opal  is  due  to  the  bichromate  of  potash  pene¬ 
trating  the  glass,  which  it  frequently  does  with  some  samples.  The  stain 
may  sometimes  be  removed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  will  make  the 
film  very  tender.  It  will  be  more  advisable  to  try  a  fresh  Bample  if  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  to  be  highly  finished,  as  you  say. 

Park. — 1.  We  do  not  recollect  any  publication  of  the  proposed  method  of 
emulsification. — 2.  Bichromate  of  potash  will  discolour  both  the  substances 
you  name  if  they  are  unprotected.  Any  properly-prepared  canvaB  will 
answer. — 3.  If  you  understand  wet  collodion  and  have  to  learn  collodion  and 
gelatine  emulsion  work  we  should  advise  you  to  adhere  to  the  first  named. 

G.  Brook,  Jun. — There  is  now  no  difficulty  in  passing  dry  plates  through 
the  custom-house  in  any  country.  If  you  have  them  packed  in  dozens,  duly 
labelled,  and  explain  fully  what  they  are,  all  will  bo  right.  If  you  are  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  over-officious  douanier  let  him,  if  he  insist, 
take  his  choice  and  open  one  of  your  packets  and  declare  the  aiuoupt  of 
“  contraband.”  This,  however,  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  you  show  a  too 
jealous  interest  in  the  protection  of  your  goods. 

Amateur  Builder. — From  the  plan  we  should  say  that  the  studio  would 
enable  you  to  do  all  you  require,  and  more;  in  fact,  we  do  not  well  see  how 
it  could  be  improved.  But,  from  what  you  say  of  the  surroundings,  wo 
have  grave  doubts  if  the  district  surveyor  will  sanction  the  erection — that 
is,  if  you  have  such  a  functionary  in  your  neighbourhood.  Better  see  to 
this  matter  before  commencing  to  build,  or  you  may  find,  when  too  late  to  bo 
pleasant,  that  you  have  infringed  the  building  act. 

J.  S.  F.  W. — Evidently  the  stains  on  the  negative  arise  from  it  containing 
traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  then  varnishing  with  a  somewhat  porous 
varnish,  which  has  failed  in  preventing  the  silver  of  the  paper  getting  into 
contact  with  it.  If  the  hypo,  be  not  thoroughly  removed  from  the  film 
varnish  will  not  protect  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Wash  more  completely  for 
the  future,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  salt  is  eliminated  much  more  slowly 
from  a  film  of  gelatine  than  it  is  from  one  of  collodion. 

Ferrum. — 1.  If  you  inquire  for  “salt  of  tartar”  you  will  probably  be  more 
successful,  though  we  can  scarcely  understand  even  a  “country”  chemist 
not  knowing  what  carbonate  of  potash  is.  He  i3  sure  to  have  it  in  stock 
under  some  name.— 2.  If  you  neutralise  a  strong  solution  (preferably  hot) 
with  oxalic  acid,  by  sprinkling  in  the  crystals  of  the  latter  until  effervescence 
almost  ceases,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  saturated  solution  of 
oxalate  of  potash  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  you  can  prepare  it  from  the  pur¬ 
chased  salt  itself. 

W.  B.  C. — Several  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  colouring  photographs  from 
the  back,  most  of  which  have  lapsed  or  are  invalid.  The  weak  part  of  this 
plan  of  colouring  is  that  after  a  time  the  prints  turn  yellow,  owing  to  the 
discolouration  of  the  material  used  to  render  them  transluscent,  such  as 
Canada  balsam,  &e.,  which  is  well  exemplified  in  the  example  you  enclose, 
produced  seven  years  ago.  They  all  turn  more  or  less  of  this  jaundiced  tint. 
We  believe  that  the  Autotype  Company  hold  a  patent  for  colouring  carbon 
prints  from  the  back,  but  then  the  colour  is  applied  to  the  picture  while  on 
its  temporary  support,  so  that  no  material  is  necessary  to  render  it  trans¬ 
parent. 


Spurious  Lenses. — Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  has  once  more  to  warn 
photographers  against  certain  spurious  imitations  of  his  well-known 
lenses  which  are  in  circulation.  These  fictitious  lenses,  while  having 
an  outward  resemblance  to  the  real  ones,  even  to  bearing  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s 
name,  are  generally,  as  in  the  case  now  made  public,  found  to  be  with¬ 
out  any  number,  which  all  the  genuine  ones  bear. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Rapid.— You  will  find  many  different  forms  of  instantaneous  shutters  fully 
described  in  our  Almanac  for  the  current  year. 

Provincial.— We  have  no  information  on  the  subject,  and  even  if  we  had  we 
should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  answer  your  questions. 

Wells. — Fownes’  Manual  of  Chemistry  will  be  the  most  useful  work  for  your 
purpose.  Its  cost  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings. 

Inquirer. — Gelatine  plates,  sensitised  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  were 
tried  probably  thirty  years  ago— at  any  rate,  before  the  introduction  of  col¬ 
lodion. 

Wm,  G.-~ You  may  use  a  tin  still  for  distilling  water.  It  will  answer  the 
purpose  quite  well.  You  will  require  to  take  out  a  license  to  work  it, 
although  you  only  require  it  for  water,  the  charge  for  which  is  ten  shillings 
per  annum. 

Lunar  (Salop).— You  will  certainly  fail  in  securing  landscapes  by  moonlight, 
even  with  the  most  sensitive  wet  collodion  process.  The  pictures  to  which 
you  allude  were  taken  in  sunlight,  under-exposed,  and  otherwise  “  dodged  ” 
to  give  them  a  moonlight  effect. 

W.  A.  Whiston. — It  is  contrary  to  our  custom  to  recommend  one  commercial 
firm  in  preference  to  another;  hence  we  cannot  advise  you  with  regard  to 
gelatine  plates.  We  do  not  think  your  friends  would  be  satisfied  with 
ferrotypes,  however  convenient  you  might  find  them. 

Paint. — It  has  been  said  that  the  vapour  or  “  smell  ”  of  turpentine  causes 
insensitiveness  in  dry  plates,  even  when  the  active  influence  arises  only  from 
their  being  kept  in  pine-wood  boxes.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  coat  of  paint 
on  the  inside  of  your  drying-box  may  be  expected  to  have  an  injurious  action. 
We  have  had  no  experience  with  plates  submitted  to  such  action,  and  can 
therefore  only  suggest  the  trial  of  a  single  plate  from  the  batch  ;  an  exposure 
under  a  negative  for  a  second  or  two  will  give  a  character  to  the  rest.  Time 
only  will  remove  the  smell  of  the  paint  from  the  box. 


Studio  Accessories. — Under  the  title  of  “The  Marly  Series,” 
Messrs.  R.  and  H.  T.  Timperley,  of  Darwen,  are  sending  out  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  studio  accessories  capable  of  nine  distinct  changes  and  several 
minor  ones.  Judging  from  the  specimen  photographs  the  designs  are 
elegant,  and  the  separate  parts  come  together  without  conveying  any 
idea  of  building  together.  The  price,  too,  is  very  moderate. 

A  Last  Photograph. — On  Saturday,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  attended 
by  the  Due  de  Bassano  and  Madame  D’Arcos,  honoured  with  a  visit  the 
studio  of  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey,  at  Ebury-street,  Eaton-square. 
During  the  sitting  Messrs.  Downey  were  informed  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Empress  never  to  be  photographed  again,  and  about 
thirty  plates  were,  therefore,  taken  of  the  Empress  in  different 
positions.  —  The  Times. 

Trade  Catalogue. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Wratten  and 
Wain wright  the  new  edition  of  their  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of 
photographic  apparatus  and  materials.  In  addition  to  upwarde  of  fifty 
pages  of  matter  useful  to  intending  purchasers  there  is  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  under  the  head  of  “Notes  on  Processes,”  a  concise  descrip¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  more  important  processes  in  photography,  including 
the  preparation  of  gelatine  emulsion,  and  also  hints  on  the  use  and 
development  of  gelatine  plates. 
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STAINED  SHADOWS  ON  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

A  very  general  complaint  made  against  gelatine  plates  by  operators 
of  every  class  is  their  liability  to  become  stained  in  the  shadows 
during  development,  and  constant  inquiries  are  addressed  to  us 
requesting  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  It  is  a  far  easier  matter  to  point 
out  the  weak  points  of  a  process  than  to  master  them,  and  many 
photographers  have  striven  in  vain  to  overcome  what,  though  it  may 
not  be  fatal  to  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative,  must  more  or 
less  detract  from  the  production  of  the  highest  class  of  results. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  discolouration  to  be  met  with 
in  connection  with  gelatine  plates  under  varying  circumstances, 
which  we  may  briefly  glance  at  with  a  view  of  discovering,  if  possible, 
their  cause  and  remedy.  We  must  premise  that  the  discolouration 
does  not  arise  from  fog  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  A 
distinction  has  been  lately  created  between  “light”  fog- and  “chemi¬ 
cal”  fog ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  fog  which  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  light  of  an  unsuitable  character  and  that  which  arises  from  some 
cause  contained  in  the  emulsion  itself.  The  kind  of  discolouration 
to  which  we  refer  may  be  distinguished  from  “  light  fog”  produced 
m  the  camera,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
olate,  even  on  those  portions  protected  by  the  rabbet  of  the  dark 
slide.  It  is,  further,  in  the  majority  of  cases  invisible  when  the  film 
s  examined  by  reflected  light  previous  to  fixing,  the  deep  shadows 
presenting  under  such  circumstances  an  appearance  of  perfect 
mrity ;  whereas,  if  the  cause  were  ordinary  fog,  whether  by  light  or 
shemical  action,  a  general  veil  over  the  whole  surface  would  be  the 
Irst  effect  produced. 

One  of  the  earliest  defects  of  this  kind  discovered  in  connection 
vith  gelatine  plates  received  the  name  of  “  red  fog,”  but  at  this  date 
here  is  a  strong  tendency  to  confound  the  true  and  original  red  fog 
vith  an  entirely  different  defect,  simply  because  the  discolouration 
n  the  latter  case  is  reddish  in  tint.  The  real  red  fog  consisted  in  a 
ich  transparent  ruby  or  orange  colouration  of  the  shadows  and 
calf-tones  of  the  negative,  more  or  less  visible  before  fixation  by  the 
int  it  gave  to  the  otherwise  pure  white  of  the  unacted-upon  silver 
romide.  This  we  have  never  experienced  except  in  conjunction  with 
n  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  or  where  with  certain  sorts  of  gelatine  the 
mulsion  is  submitted  to  a  high  temperature  in  the  presence  of 
ncombined  silver  nitrate. 

We  purposely  use  the  latter  term  in  place  of  “  excess  of  silver 
itrate,”  for  the  following  reason  When  silver  nitrate  is  added  to 
thick  solution  of  gelatine  and  soluble  bromide  the  viscidity  of  the 
>rmer  retards  for  a  considerable  time  the  combination  which  would 
therwise  take  place  between  the  two  salts.  In  this  manner  tire 
ilver  nitrate,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  remains  for  some  time  in  the 
•ee  state  in  contact  with  the  gelatine,  for  which  it  has  a  strong 
ffinity,  and  especially  under  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  is 
ery  liable  to  form  an  organic  compound  which  produces  the  defect 
l  question.  In  the  case  of  the  method  we  published  some  months 
go,  in  which  the  salts  are  mixed  in  the  presence  of  a  minimum  of 
slatine  and  subsequently  submitted  to  a  boiling  temperature,  it  may 
a  remarked  that  the  combination  of  the  silver  and  bromide  is  so 
ipid,  owing  to  the  low  degree  of  retarding  influence  of  the  weak 
alatine,  that  tho  silver  and  gelatine  have  not  time  to  react  upon  one 


another,  the  former  being  seized  upon  by  the  bromide  almost  instan¬ 
taneously  ;  and,  further,  when  the  increased  temperature  is  applied 
there  is  no  uncombined  silver  to  act  upon  the  gelatine,  unless 
purposely  or  otherwise  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  used  to  leave 
an  absolute  excess.  Once,  and  once  only,  have  we  experienced  red 
fog  in  working  that  method  ;  and  in  that  case  we  found  upon  washing 
the  emulsion  that  by  some  miscalculation  the  silver  nitrate  was  in 
excess. 

Another  kind  of  discolouration  has  been  described  as  “  red  and 
green  fog,”  from  the  fact  that  by  transmitted  light  it  presents  a 
reddish  tinge,  whiffi  by  reflected  light  it  is  a  bright  green.  This 
appearance  is  in  most  cases  not  noticeable  until  after  fixation ;  the 
green  colour  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  the  unpractised  eye  to 
the  belief  that  the  negative  has  been  imperfectly  fixed,  but  upon  re¬ 
turning  the  plate  to  the  fixing  solution  the  colour  is  found  to  be 
permanent.  The  red  colour  by  transmitted  light  is  not  nearly  so 
marked,  nor  is  it  of  the  same  character  as  “  red  fog "  proper ;  indeed, 
in  many  cases  it  is  so  little  noticeable  as  to  scarcely  interfere  with 
the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative. 

This  particular  defect,  there  can  now  be  little  doubt,  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  use  of  too  much  ammonia  in  the  developer  or  of  too 
little  restraining  bromide  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia. 
Thus,  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  under-exposed  plates,  or 
those  which  have  necessitated  repeated  applications  of  fresh  ammonia 
without  a  corresponding  quantity  of  bromide.  The  attempt  to  dis¬ 
pense  altogether  with  bromide  in  the  development  first  brought  this 
defect  into  prominence,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  a  plate  which  is 
commenced  without  any  bromide  at  all  will  develope  this  fault  with 
one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  may  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  proper  quantity  of  bromide.  It  is  here  we  see  the 
philosophy  of  some  of  the  developing  formulae  issued  with  commercial 
plates,  in  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  bromide  is  dissolved  in  the 
ammonia  solution  itself,  so  that  the  two — the  ammonia  and  bromide 
— must  go  baud  in  hand.  This  style  of  development  is  not  found 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  plates,  however;  hence  its  application  as  a 
remedy  is  not  universal.  The  large  addition  of  bromide  does  not 
appear  detrimental  to  sensitiveness,  though  the  modification  of  the 
developing  solution  brings  about  a  very  marked  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  image.  Whether  the  causes  we  have  mentioned  are 
the  only  ones  which  produce  greeu  fog  we  cannot  confidently  say, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  defect  may  always  be  produced  in  this 
manner. 

The  last  and  most  common  form  of  discolouration  we  shall  mentiou 
is  free  from  both  the  green  and  red  tints,  partaking  more  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  brown,  of  greater  or  less  depth  according  to  circumstances. 
This  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  quite  uunoticeable  when  the  unfixed 
image  is  examined  by  reflected  light,  and  even  after  fixation  is 
scarcely  visible  except  in  bad  cases,  when  the  negative  is  held  up  to 
the  light;  it  is  only  when  placed  iu  contact  with  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  that  it  assumes  any  prominence.  We  have  already  said  we  do 
not  attribute  this  form  of  discolouration  to  the  action  of  light;  it  is, 
we  think,  purely  a  mechanical  stain  caused  by  the  contact  of  the  dis¬ 
coloured  developing  solution,  as  is  made  evident  by  its  appearing  in  its 
most  aggravated  form  when  the  operation  is  prolonged,  and  little  or 
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not  at  all  where  a  fully-exposed  plate  is  developed  quickly.  We  had 
at  one  time  a  suspicion  that  discoloured  hypo,  was  alone  accountable 
for  the  stain ;  but  a  plate  cut  in  half  and  one  portion  cleared  in  old, 
discoloured  hypo.,  the  other  in  a  fresh  solution,  showed  no  difference 
in  the  depth  of  the  fog.  By  giving  a  full  exposure  and  employing  a 
good  proportion  of  bromide  in  the  developer  the  evil  is  greatly  miti¬ 
gated;  but  even  then,  if  contact  with  the  developer  be  prolonged, 
the  stain  will  appear. 

We  had  almost  left  the  subject  without  alluding  to  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  film  from  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  during  development  by  using  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
solution  to  completely  cover  it.  Violent  rocking  of  the  developing 
dish  should  be  avoided,  as  it  not  only  leads  to  the  formation  of  froth 
and  bubbles  but  also  exposes  the  ends  of  the  plate  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  thus  leads  to  discolouration.  When  the  development  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  developer  should  not  be  poured  off,  but  a  stream  of  water 
allowed  to  run  into  the  dish  so  as  to  remove  the  developer  without 
bringing  the  film  into  contact  with  the  air. 

We  have  on  hand  at  present  some  experiments  intended  to  decide 
whether  the  defect  is  not  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  de¬ 
veloper  is  first  applied.  It  seems  very  possible  that  by  applying  first 
of  all  (say)  the  pyro.  alone,  an  insoluble  deposit  may  be  formed  in 
the  film  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  the  ammonia. 

- - 

PORTRAITS  AND  LIKENESSES. 

There  are  few,  we  apprehend,  who  have  not  heard  some  such  re¬ 
mark  as— “  Oh  !  yes ;  their  portraits  of  public  characters  are  splendid, 
but  they  don’t  succeed  in  taking  private  people,”  &c.,  &c. ;  and, 
whether  the  remark  be  founded  on  truth  or  not  in  the  particular  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  indubitably  true  that  many  photographers  of  eminence 
are  not  uniformly,  or  even  “  averagely  ”  (to  coin  a  word),  successful  in 
obtaining  good  likenesses  of  their  private  clients.  We  see  in  the 
annual  exhibitions,  or  in  those  still  more  frequent  exhibitions  free 
to  anyone  at  anytime — the  shop  windows — portraits  of  people  we 
have  never  seen  face  to  face  which  strike  us  as  marvels  of  art  and 
beautiful  manipulation;  but  we  have  no  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  these  “counterfeit  presentments”  bear  any 
similarity  to  the  original,  or  are  as  unlike  as  the  camera  could  make 
them. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  such  a  train  of  thought  should  be 
possible  in  connection  with  an  art  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
almost  an  incarnation  of  truth — the  art  which,  at  its  outset,  attracted 
everyone  by  its  marvellous  power  of  delineating  external  objects,  and 
which  satisfied  the  taste  or,  rather,  the  fancy  according  to  the  extent 
by  which  realisation  of  every  kind  was  effected,  the  very  opposite  now 
holding  good.  The  skill  of  the  artist,  the  grasp  displayed  of  light 
and  shade,  the  delicacy  of  workmanship,  richness  of  tone,  trans¬ 
parency  of  shadow,  and  all  such  characteristics  now  first  appeal  to 
the  eye,  and  the  verisimilitude  of  the  likeness  last. 

In  this  photography  approaches  the  art  of  the  painter.  Anyone 
with  a  cultivated  mind  may  perambulate  the  salons  of  the  National 
Gallery,  for  instance,  and  see  portrait  after  portrait  of  faces  long 
dead,  but  which  are  capable  of  giving  him  rare  pleasure  from  their 
artistic  excellence,  quite  apart  from  the  likeness  to  some  deceased 
nobody  which  they  may  or  may  not  possess.  The  foremost  artists  of 
the  day  do  not  nowadays  scorn  to  take  to  portrait  painting,  and  when 
a  thousand  or  two  thousand  guineas  is  their  honorarium  we  cannot  be 
surprised ;  but  their  pecuniary  reward  is  not  obtained  in  the  first 
instance  because  of  the  success  with  which  they  have  made  a  like¬ 
ness,  but  because  of  the  marvellous  mastery  they  possess  over  all 
the  technique  of  their  art  and  the  subtle  touches  that  appeal  to  the 
highest  faculties,  and  not  the  merely  vulgar  trick  of  making  a  correct 
representation  of  a  face.  Notwithstanding  all  his  skill  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  necessarily  infinitely  removed  from  anything  of  this  sort ; 
and  however  laudable  must  be  his  desire  to  continually  exalt  the 
standard  he  sets  up  he  must  ever  bear  in  mind  as  his  first  aim  that  a 
likeness  is  to  bo  secured.  If  he  do  this  and  have  the  power  to  do  it 
successfully — and  this  power,  though  a  natural  gift  in  some  people, 
is  capable  of  considerable  cultivation  in  others  less  gifted — he  may 
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be  certain  of  its  bringing  its  own  reward  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and 
especially  if  allied  in  the  second  place  to  manipulative  excellence. 

We  have  written  thus  much  on  the  question  from  a  feeling  in  our 
own  mind  that  the  photographer,  whether  professional  or  amateur, 
very  frequently  falls  far  short  of  making  the  most  of  his  subject  as  to 
resemblance,  though  pictorially  he  may  excel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
does  excel,  for  every  year  shows  an  advance  in  this  respect  in  the 
aggregate  quality  of  the  work  done  throughout  the  country. 

One  reason  that  may  with  fairness  be  alleged  aB  an  explanation  of 
the  frequent  failure  of  popular  firms  in  obtaining  striking  likenesses  is 
the  high-pressure  speed  at  which  they  are  compelled  to  work  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  large  number  of  pictures  that  must  be  taken  before  even 
the  working  expenses  of  the  establishment  can  be  paid  at  the  low 
rate  of  charges  which  so  much  prevail  at  present.  Operators  of  ability 
labour  diligently  and  produce  fine  negatives,  which  are  beautifully  re¬ 
touched  and  carefully  printed,  and  that  is  all.  There  is  no  time  for  that 
careful  observation  of  delicate  peculiarities  of  features  and  personal 
idiosyncracies  whose  proper  discrimination  is  of  such  valuable 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  true  likeness,  and,  by  indicating  some 
trivial  alteration  in  the  direction  in  which  the  face  is  turned,  or  its 
angle  to  the  light,  enables  the  features  to  be  shown  to  its  best 
advantage  without  there  being  any  flattery  employed. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  mean  we  would  point  to  the  well-known 
peculiarity  in  some  faces  of  the  nose  being  crooked.  In  men  this  ex¬ 
ists,  to  a  most  easily-marked  extent,  in  probably  eight  out  of  every 
ten  faces.  But  how  seldom  do  we  see  attention  paid  to  this  in  the 
actual  sitting!  A  good  negative  is  taken  with  something  like  a  fair 
average  view  of  the  face,  and  if  the  nose  come  out  crooked  it  is 
straightened  by  the  retoucher.  If,  however,  a  little  longer  time  had 
been  devoted  to  studying  the  countenance  it  might  have  been  noticed 
that  a  slight  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left  would  have  caught  just  such 
an  aspect  of  this  feature  as  would  have  caused  it  to  appear  well  shaped, 
and  saved  the  perpetration  of  a  lie  by  the  retoucher ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the 
face  had  been  turned  in  an  entirely  contrary  direction  a  most  marked 
improvement  would  have  been  brought  about.  Instead  of  this  it 
frequently  happens,  in  fact,  that  such  trivial  reasons  govern  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  position  as  the  side  a  man  parts  his  hair  upon  !  Thus,  the  left 
side  will  be  found  most  frequently  chosen;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  a  most  decided  opinion  that  seventy  per  cent,  or  more  of 
all  male  sitters  are  best  taken  from  their  right  side — the  side  to  which 
it  will  be  found  the  nose  is  usually  bent. 

Then,  again,  a  face  with  strongly-marked  lines  or  deep-sunk 
eyes  and  heavy  creases  around,  with  thin,  wan  cheeks,  and  a 
“  difficult”  mouth,  is  no  uncommon  class  of  subject.  “  Oh!  make 
a  well-lighted  head  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  retoucher  ”  is  said  by 
many.  But  though  the  lines  be  taken  out  and  the  cheeks  filled  in 
to  the  retoucher’s  fancy,  the  result  is  less  true  to  nature,  and  not 
necessarily  any  better-looking  than  if  the  face  had  been  illuminated 
for  likeness  before  pictorial  effect.  Such  a  face,  if  held  quite  straight 
— that  is,  in  the  same  line  as  the  body  when  in  a  standing  position- 
will  look  wan ;  but  if  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  shoulder  furthest  from  the  light  a  most  remarkable 
difference  may  be  produced,  and  with  a  benefit  to  faithfulness  of 
likeness  far  different  from  that  produced  by  the  retoucher’s  pencil. 

Again :  there  are  cases  where  features  exist  of  such  abnormally -pro¬ 
nounced  irregularity,  or  so  remarkably  crooked,  as  to  become  almost 
grotesque  or  painful,  and  test  the  skill  of  the  most  careful  photo¬ 
grapher.  If  retouched  into  anything  like  presentability  the  likeness 
will  be  found  almost  gone;  and,  though  the  sitter  may  have  a  kind  of 
“  sneaking  regard  ”  for  such  a  portrait,  and  think  it  a  rather  good 
likeness,  he  knows  that  his  friends  will  not  have  it.  But  something 
may  yet  be  done  in  such  a  case,  and  we  can  give  a  “wrinkle”  which 
will  be  new  to  many.  If  this  type  of  face  be  placed  in  an  unusual 
position— such,  for  instance,  as  being  in  heavy  shadow,  the  most 
pronounced  part  receiving  the  least  light — and  the  head  be  leaned 
forward  greatly  on  to  the  hand  or  very  much  to  one  side,  the 
want  of  symmetry  becomes  less  conspicuous  to  a  marked  extent.  A 
face  turned  to  or  away  from  the  light  will  make  a  wonderful  difference 
at  times.  The  shadowed  side  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  include  the 
smaller  eye  when  the  difference  in  size  of  the  two — or,  rather,  in  the 
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extent  to  which  the  lids  open — is  more  perceptible  than  usual. 
These  and  a  hundred  more  little  modes  of  posing  and  selection  may 
all  help  to  the  desired  end ;  and  we  are  assured  that  if  more  atten¬ 
tion  were  paid  to  them,  but  not  less  to  pictorial  qualities,  gain 
would  result,  both  honourable  and  pecuniary. 


METROPOLITAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY’S  WORKS. 

A  short  time  since,  on  the  occasion  of  receiving  from  the  Autotype 
Company  a  series  of  very  fine  prints  by  the  collotype  process  for 
review,  we  expressed  a  desire  to  be  permitted  to  visit  their  factory 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  practical  working  of  the  process  in 
their  hands.  This  permission  was  not  only  readily  accorded,  but  we 
were  cordially  invited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  to  an  inspection  of  the 
entire  works  at  Ealing  Dene  at  any  time  we  chose.  A  few  days  since 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  invitation,  and  with  the  permission 
readily  accorded  to  us  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  short 
description  of  our  visit  and  what  we  saw. 

Alighting  at  the  Ealing  station,  on  the  District  Railway,  a  plea¬ 
sant  walk  of  a  mile  brought  us  to  the  Works,  which  are  situated  at 
Ealing  Dene,  the  nearest  station  to  which,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
is  Castle  Hill,  on  the  Great  Western  line.  Arriving  at  the  factory 
we  were  shown  into  a  large  counting  house,  where  several  clerks  were 
busily  engaged.  We  were  here  informed  that  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  able 
director  of  the  works,  was  absent  on  the  continent,  but  we  were 
courteously  received  by  his  deputy,  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  who  con¬ 
ducted  us  to  a  snug  little  apartment,  which,  we  believe,  is  the 
director’s  private  office ;  and  in  a  friendly  chat  we  learned  that  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  Company  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  practical  part  being  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Sawyer, 
while  the  financial  department  is  conducted  by  the  general  manager, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bird.  While  here  we  took  the  opportunity  of  producing 
our  note-book,  saying  “  A  chield’s  amang  you  takin’  notes,  and, 
faith,  he’ll  prent  it.”  To  this  Mr.  Foxlee  replied  that  we  were 
at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  With  this  understanding  we  commenced 
our  tour  of  inspection. 

Leaving  the  office  we  entered  a  laboratory  devoted  to  the  com¬ 
pounding  and  preparation  of  the  various  colours  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbon  tissue,  as  also  to  the  testing  of  all  samples  of 
gelatine  before  taking  them  into  stock.  This  precaution,  we  were 
told,  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  owing  to  the  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  this  material.  From  this  “  den”  we  entered  the  collotype 
printing  department.  Here  we  found  upwards  of  twenty  presses  in 
active  operation,  the  majority  of  them  being  worked  by  females. 
The  form  of  press  employed  is  such  as  is  used  for  typographic 
printing,  with  vertical  pressure.  The  operation  of  printing  is  as 
follows: — A  thick  glass  plate  supporting  the  colloid  coating  bearing 
the  image  is  firmly  cemented  to  the  bed  of  the  press.  The  gelatine 
surface  is  now  moistened  with  water,  which  is  absorbed  by  those 
parts  that  have  been  protected  from  the  action  of  light.  The 
superfluous  moisture  is  then  carefully  removed  by  wiping  with  a 
soft  cloth.  The  ink — such  as  that  employed  in  lithography — is  now 
applied  by  means  of  a  leather  roller,  and  it  adheres  only  to  those  parts 
that  have  not  absorbed  the  water.  A  few  applications  of  the  roller 
soon  brings  up  the  image,  which  before  was  almost  invisible.  Two 
inks  have  to  be  employed — one  thick,  which  only  adheres  to  the 
deep  shadows  and  produces  vigour;  and  the  other  thin,  which  holds 
only  to  the  half-tints.  The  application  of  this  thinner  ink  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  skill;  for,  unless  the  right  amount  be 
applied,  and  properly  amalgamated,  so  to  speak,  with  the  former 
coating  the  print  will  be  worthless,  so  that  a  considerable  time  is 
expended  in  this  part  of  the  process — much  more  than  is  generally 
imagined  by  the  uninitiated.  The  inking-up  having  been  done  a 
mask  of  oiled  paper  is  carefully  adjusted  on  the  plate,  and  a  sheet 
of  paper — which  may  be  either  enamelled,  plain,  or  even  coarse 
drawing — is  placed  in  position  and  the  press  closed.  The  pressure 
is  applied  by  strong  lads  employed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  presses.  The  press  is  then  opened  and  the  print  taken 


off  the  plate,  to  which  it  appears  to  adhere  with  some  tenacity,  and 
it  is  now  complete. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  collotype  process  is  that  it 
enables  prints  to  be  produced  with  clean  margins,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  mounting — a  great  desideratum  when  they  are 
required  for  book  illustrations.  As  some  of  the  prints  were  handed 
to  us  we  remarked  that  many  of  them  appeared,  to  our  mind, 
superior  to  those  to  which  we  had  directed  attention  a  short  time 
since,  being  finer  in  texture  and  less  granular. 

We  next  entered  the  rooms  where  the  plates  are  prepared,  the 
preparation  of  which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  A  sheet  of  thick 
plate  glass  is  finely  and  evenly  ground  on  one  side,  then  coated  with 
a  mixture  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  It  is 
now  placed  in  a  drying  chamber  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to 
secure  a  coating  of  equal  thickness.  When  dry  the  plate  is  laid  face 
downwards  on  a  board  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  light  from  the  back,  so  as  to  render  the  film  next  the  glass 
insoluble,  the  light  not  being  permitted  to  act  sufficiently  long  to 
penetrate  through  it,  so  that  the  outer  side  remains  soluble.  This 
(which  may  be  called  the  substratum)  forms  no  part  of  the  printing 
surface,  its  object  being  simply  to  bind  the  second  or  printing 
coating — which  is  very  thin — securely  to  the  glass.  So  well  does  it 
fulfil  its  purpose  that  if  by  chance  the  plates  become  over-dried  the 
power  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  the  gelatine  tears  off  the 
surface  of  the  glass  itself  before  the  film  will  give  way.  After 
exposure  the  plate  is  placed  in  warm  water,  and  that  part  which 
the  light  has  not  penetrated  is  dissolved  away,  leaving  the  sur¬ 
face  in  a  semi-soluble  and  slimy  condition.  A  second  coating  is 
now  applied — this  time  of  isinglass,  gelatine,  and  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  gum  resins  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  ammonia — and 
again  dried,  as  before,  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  is  then  ready  for 
exposure  beneath  the  negative,  which  must  be  a  reversed  one. 
After  the  requisite  exposure  it  is  washed  to  remove  the  unaltered 
chromium  salt,  and  dried,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  press.  Before 
leaving  this  department  we  may  here  remark  that,  whatever  we  may 
have  said  on  former  occasions  with  regard  to  the  collotype  process 
not  being  worked  in  England  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the 
continent-,  clearly  does  not  apply  to  the  Autotype  Works,  for  here 
it  is  most  extensively  employed,  and  for  almost  every  kind  of 
illustration.  As  an  instance  we  may  mention  that  at  the  present 
time  the  firm  is  busily  engaged  in  reproducing  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
for  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  extent  of  this  work 
alone  may  be  judged  when  we  state  that  it  consists  of  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hundred  pages,  each  of  which  has  to  be  photographed  on 
a  fifteen  by  twelve  plate  at  the  Museum,  as  the  original  is  not 
allowed  to  be  removed  from  the  premises. 

Leaving  this  department  we  pass  through  several  rooms  iuto  the 
rolling  room.  Here  are  two  powerful  presses,  driven  by  a  steam 
engine,  for  rolling  the  enlargements  when  mounted,  also  for  glazing 
the  paper  used  in  collotype  printing,  and  other  purposes.  There  is 
also  a  centrifugal  fan  running  at  a  high  speed  for  forcing  a  current 
of  hot  and  dry  air  into  the  tissue  room  above. 

We  next  visited  the  strong  room — a  fireproof  apartment,  in  which 
are  stored  all  the  registered  negatives,  works  of  art  sent  to  be  copied, 
lenses,  and  other  property  of  great  value.  From  thence  we  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  tissue-making  department.  Ascending  a  staircase  we 
entered  a  room  where  the  gelatine  is  mixed  and  the  colours  ground. 
Although  the  latter  are  supplied  by  the  artists’  colourmen  in  the 
same  state  of  division  as  they  are  employed  in  painting,  that  state  is 
found  far  too  coarse  for  use  in  carbon  tissue ;  hence  they  have  to  be 
re-ground  several  times  before  beiDg  fit  for  use.  We  found  several 
mills  at  work,  all  driven  by  steam  power,  as  are  also  the  mixers,  which 
thoroughly  incorporate  the  colouring  matter,  sugar,  &c.,  with  the 
gelatine.  Thorough  incorporation  appears  to  be  an  essential  iu  the 
manufacture. 

We  now  entered  the  tissue  room  proper.  Here  there  are  two 
machines  of  very  ingenious  construction — one  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  tissue  and  the  other  for  sensitising  it  when  made.  By 
the  use  of  the  latter  machine  a  baud  twelve  feet  long  and  two 
and  a-balf  wide  can  be  sensitised  in  one  piece.  The  tissue 
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machine  itself  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  without  the 
aid  of  diagrams.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  solution  of  gelatine 
containing  the  colouring  matter  and  bichromate  of  potash  (if  the 
tissue  be  made  in  a  sensitive  condition)  is  placed  in  a  trough  over 
a  hot  water  bath  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  110°,  and  the 
paper  is  made  to  pass  so  as  just  to  touch  the  surface,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  evenly  coated  with  the  compound.  After  pass¬ 
ing  over  several  rollers  and  travelling  some  distance  horizontally 
the  coating  sets,  and  the  tissue  is  cut  into  lengths  of  twelve  feet  and 
suspended  to  dry.  The  drying  arrangements  in  this  room  are  most 
complete,  as  indeed  they  need  be ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  all  carbon 
printers  that  upon  the  drying  of  sensitive  tissue  depends  its  good 
working  qualities.  The  room  is  furnished  with  several  tiers  of  steam 
and  hot  air  pipes,  all  under  perfect  control,  and  also  an  immense 
ventilator  on  the  archimedian  principle,  worked  by  the  engine,  this 
ventilator  being  capable  of  changing  the  atmosphere  in  a  few  minutes. 
By  the  judicious  use  of  these  appliances,  guided  by  the  indications  of 
hygrometers,  the  drying  can  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
even  in  damp  and  humid  weather,  and  sixty  to  eighty  bands  of 
sensitive  paper  may  be  dried  at  one  time  in  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

There  is  another  and  distinct  building  also  devoted  to  tissue 
making  (for  insensitive  and  transfer  paper  exclusively).  Here  the 
tissue  is  made  and  dried  in  continuous  lengths  of  sixty  or  seventy 
bands,  and  not  cut  up  into  lengths  as  in  the  room  just  described. 
It  is  usual  in  this  room  to  put  up  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to 
two  hundred  at  one  time,  each  containing  thirty  square  feet,  this 
being  considered  a  day’s  work.  In  this  building  are  the  coppers  in 
which  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  and  the  room  in  which  the  tissue  is 
made  up  into  rolls. 

From  thence  we  were  taken  to  a  new  building  containing  a  powerful 
hydraulic  press,  capable  of  producing  a  pressure  of  some  five  or  six 
hundred  tons.  This  is  to  be  employed  in  making  Woodburytype 
reliefs.  That  process,  we  were  told,  will  very  shortly  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  works  of  the  Autotype  Company. 

As  we  return  to  the  other  part  of  the  works  we  call  in  on  the  way 
to  a  building  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  Sawyer’s  flexible  support, 
and  also  to  the  manufacture  of  the  cardboard  used  for  mounting, 
where  we  find  another  powerful  hydraulic  press  in  use.  The  engine 
house  contains  a  boiler  of  some  eight-horse  power ;  but,  as  this  is 
found  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  works,  it  is  in  course  of 
being  supplemented  with  another  of  twenty-horse  power. 

We  next  visited  the  studio,  where  the  transparencies  from  which 
the  enlargements  are  made  are  produced.  Here  our  cicerone  was  called 
away  on  some  important  matter,  leaving  us  to  interview  the  operator 
and  examine  his  productions.  Owing  to  the  length  to  which  our 
description  has  already  run  we  shall  defer  proceeding  further  till 
next  week. 


Ik  we  look  back  to  a  no  further  distant  period  than  ten  years  ago 
and  compare  notes,  mentally,  between  our  printing  arrangements  in 
those  days  and  in  these,  we  shall  find  a  great  difference  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  details  of  then  and  now.  Then,  in  spite  of  numerous  attempts 
to  bring  into  favour  a  weak  printing  bath— -consisting  in  many  cases 
of  a  solution  containing  forty,  thirty,  or  even  a  smaller  number  of 
grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  and  a  larger  quantity  of  foreign  matter 
—the  plain  sixty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  held  the  favourite 
position,  and  was  considered  the  standard  printing  bath.  Now, 
except  with  a  few  samples  of  paper,  a  sixty-grain  bath  appears  to 
be  generally  considered  unnecessarily  strong— a  solution  of  forty 
grains  being  recommended  by  several  of  the  albumenisers,  many 
going  down  even  lower  in  the  scale  of  strength.  This  points  to  a 
radical  change  in  the  salting  of  the  paper  used  at  the  present  day 
as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  question  may  be  raised 
as  to  whether  the  permanency  of  modern  silver  prints  is  likely  to 
be  improved  by  the  alteration.  Complaints  have  been  numerous  of 
late  years  that  not  only  is  it  more  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory 
tones  in  silver  prints,  but,  further,  that  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
care  in  their  production  they  are  inferior  in  permanency  to  those  of 
former  years.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  matter  of  such  vital  impor¬ 


tance  to  photographers  generally  should  be  thoroughly  sifted  to  the 
bottom,  and  if  investigation  should  prove  that  the  gradual  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  our  silvered  papers,  which  has  been  going  on  for  years,  is 
detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  work  produced,  consumers  ought 
to  combine  to  demand  from  the  makers  a  return  to  the  practice  of 
former  days.  Complaints  are  numerous  enough.  Will  anyone 
“  bell  the  cat  ?” 


REMARKS  ON  WASHING  PRINTS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  W.  Neilson,  I  have 
been  induced  to  write  a  paper  on  something  or  other  connected  with 
our  beautiful  and  wonderful  art.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
consented  rather  reluctantly — not  from  a  wish  to  be  disagreeable  or 
to  keep  back  anything  I  could  communicate  that  might  prove  of 
service  to  my  co-workers,  but  from  a  difficulty  in  selecting  a  subject 
that  had  not  already  been,  more  or  less,  worn  threadbare.  Further : 
I  had  a  doubt  as  to  my  ability  in  doing  full  justice  to  the  subject 
chosen. 

Mr.  Neilson  saw  my  plan  of  washing  photographs,  and  suggested 
the  idea  of  writing  an  article  on  the  subject.  I  have,  therefore, 
entered  upon  this,  to  me,  rather  difficult  task,  and  I  trust  you  will 
not  be  too  severe  in  your  criticisms,  more  especially  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  had  very  little  time  to  write  this  paper.  The  perfect 
washing  of  silver  photographs  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  them 

permanent,  and  I  consider  that  no  expense— that  is,  within  limits _ 

or  pains  should  be  spared  to  attain  this  permanency,  and  thus 
remove  that  blot  on  our  art  usually  termed  “fading.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  putting  myself  before  you  as  an 
inventor.  I  have  simply  adapted  a  well-known  principle  to  a 
machine  already  in  use,  and  I  want  to  show  you  that  by  very  simple 
means  photographs  may  be  so  washed  as  to  secure  that  permanency 
which  we  are  all  earnestly  striving  to  obtain.  It  is  due  to  the  public 
that  we  should  use  every  means  in  our  power  to  overcome  this 
difficulty. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Edinburgh,  called  upon  me 
and  expressed  himself  as  being  greatly  pleased  with  this  washing 
apparatus,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  mode  of 
washing  prints  he  had  seen,  and  he  believed  the  principle  to  be 
perfection.  Need  I  say  more  upon  its  merits?  I  have  now  but  to 
point  out  a  few  causes,  or,  rather,  what  I  consider  some  of  the  reasons 
why  prints  fade,  and  after  doing  so  I  will  show  you  a  drawing  of  an 
apparatus  well  suited  to  overcome  this  serious  drawback. 

There  are  other  causes  of  fading  besides  insufficient  washing,  as, 
for  instance,  imperfect  fixing,  which  is  too  often  left  to  be  completed 
by  boys  or  girls.  In  former  days,  when  I  performed  the  toning  and 
fixing  operations  myself,  I  took  the  same  pains  in  fixing  as  in  toning; 
i.e.,  I  separated  every  print  carefully,  and,  above  all,  was  most 
particular  in  avoiding  air-bubbles,  which  are  a  fertile  source  of  spots. 
I  believe  that  laying  the  wet  prints  on  impure  blotting-paper  is  also 
a  cause  of  fading,  and  when  we  consider  that  these  sheets  are  used 
over  and  over  again  for  weeks,  can  it  be  wondered  at? 

I  have  had  grave  doubts  myself  about  these  blotting  sheets,  and  I 
have  tried  repeatedly  to  secure  paper  that  I  could  rely  upon.  I 
believe  I  have  at  last  secured  it.  I  had  a  chat  some  weeks  ago  with 
Messrs.  A.  and  D.  Padon,  St.  Andrew-square,  about  this  same 
paper,  and  I  was  put  in  communication  with  the  chemist  at  the  paper 
works.  This  gentleman,  who  is  an  able  amateur  photographer, 
entered  very  heartily  into  the  subject,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
I  now  have  a  pure  paper.  I  have  brought  a  few  sheets  with  me, 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  examine  and  take  samples  home  with  you 
to  test.  I  have  not  yet  done  so,  as  it  only  arrived  a  few  days  ago. 
Should  you  like  the  paper  it  can  be  procured  from  the  firm  whose 
names  I  have  given.  One  ream  (seventy-six  pounds)  of  this  paper 
costs  me  T3. 

We  have  another  source  of  fading,  and  that  is  the  mounting  boards 
supplied  to  us,  and  carte  and  cabinet  mounts.  Some  years  ago  I 
received  from  Paris,  amongst  my  usual  style  of  card,  a  few  hundreds 
of  a  peculiar  yellow  tint.  I  disliked  them  the  moment  I  opened  the 
case.  Alas  !  those  yellow  fiends  haunt  me  to  the  present  day. 
Some  of  you  might  quote  a  bit  of  Shakespere  here ;  but  not  being 
well  up  and  not  having  a  volume  handy  I  lose  the  opportunity. 
However,  the  “  questionable  shape”  in  which  these  cards  turn  up  is 
no  doubt  well  known  to  you,  and  would  pass  muster  for  a  snow  scene. 
I  have  never  taken  snow  scenes ;  they  would  remind  me  of  the  past. 
Suffice  it  to  say  I  have  at  this  date  hidden  away  in  the  dim  regions 
of  a  Manx  attic  some  2.000  cabinet  mounts  which  I  never  intend  to 
use.  There  cannot  be  a  question  about  the  mounts  being  the  cause, 
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as  in  every  instance  where  one  of  my  cards  have  spotted  it  was  on 
one  of  these  mounts.  I  have  replaced  all  I  have  met  with  free  of 
charge.  Then,  again,  in  the  matter  of  cardboards  :  I  have  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  they  were  impure.  I  need  not  tell  you  about 
hyposulphite  of  soda  being  largely  used  in  bleaching  operations,  nor 
the  difficulty  manufacturers  meet  with  in  eliminating  the  soda  from 
the  paper  pulp.  We  are  a  great  deal  at  the  mercy  of  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  and  others,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  may  be  induced 
to  try  and  give  us  a  purer  article. 

I  believe  that  cheap,  common  albums  have  something  to  do  with 
the  fading  of  prints.  Albums  are  often  filled  and  probably  put  away 
in  damp  rooms  without  a  gleam  of  sunshine  or  a  spark  of  fire.  You 
can  imagine  that  fading  must  ensue  from  Buch  treatment,  especially 
when  in  contact  with,  probably,  very  impure  cardboard.  Pianos, 
prints,  books,  &c.,  suffer,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
photographs  must  also  suffer. 

There  are  well  known  cases  where  photographs  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  very  hard  treatment  and  still  seemed  none  the  worse.  In 
the  year  1869  I  sent  eight  10  X  8  portraits  in  gold  frames  and  a  case 
of  cartes  de  visite  and  cabinet  portraits  to  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie, 
Paris,  for  exhibition.  During  the  exhibition  the  Franco-German 
war  broke  out,  and  the  French  authorities  received  six  hours’  notice 
to  clear  out  the  whole  of  the  exhibits.  I  surmise  that  my  portraits 
must  have  been  put  away  in  some  underground  vaults  or  cellars,  for 
after  more  than  two  years  I  received  my  pictures  back,  but  in  a  woful 
plight.  The  straw  was  sopping  wet,  no  paper  round  the  frames,  and 
the  frames  themselves  were  covered  with  a  black  fungus,  being, 
to  all  appearance,  utterly  ruined.  After  washing  the  frames,  what 
was  my  astonishment  to  find  the  photographs  as  fresh,  brilliant,  and 
pure  as  the  day  they  were  sent  from  my  studio !  Can  you  explain 
this  ? 

Customers  will  often  ask  if  photographs  fade.  Hitherto  I  have 
said  “  yes  ;  everything  fades  or  changes  colour — oil  paintings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  fabrics,  and,  in  fact,  everything.’’  Many  of  you 
will  have  had  a  new  mahogany  camera,  and,  no  doubt,  will  also  have 
noticed  how  soon  that  changes  colour  by  the  action  of  light.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  we  fade.  Some  of  us  are  notrso  rosy  and  bloom¬ 
ing  as  we  were - well,  I  will  not  say  how  long  ago,  in  case  we  should 

get  at  each  other’s  ages,  and  I  know  that  men  as  well  as  the  gentler 
sex  prefer  to  keep  age  a  profound  secret. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  had  an  article  upon 
washing  prints  some  weeks  ago,  but  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon  it. 
No  doubt  most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  various  modes  employed,  and 
have  followed  the  different  suggestions  given  by  writers  in  the 
journals.  Some  are  very  ingenious  and  others  the  reverse,  but  we 
have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  best. 

I  read  a  week  or  two  ago  a  description  of  an  arrangement  whereby 
a  couple  of  butter  tubs  were  utilised  as  being  simple  and  cheap.  I 
agree  with  the  simplicity  but  not  with  the  cheapness,  for  I  should 
hesitate  long  before  placing  my  prints  in  a  butter  tub ;  and  I  would 
ask  how  the  grease  is  to  be  removed  from  the  tub  before  using  it,  if 
it  ever  can  be  removed  ? 

Now  for  the  machine.  I  have  provided  myself  with  a  hasty  draw¬ 
ing  of  it.  As  you  will  observe,  an  end  section  shows  the  Moulton 
washer  and  a  motor  attached  to  it,  which  gives  the  motive  power. 
The  machine  itself  is  not  new,  having  been  in  use,  but  very  sparingly, 
several  years.  The  first  I  ever  saw  was  shown  to  me  by  our  friend, 
Mr.  Pringle.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  its  simplicity  that  I  at 
once  ordered  one,  to  which  Mr.  James  Keith,  of  Charlotte  street, 
fitted  the  motor,  and  I  must  state  that  it  works  splendidly.  It  is  a 
great  treat  to  see  it  whirling  round  and  the  prints  being  washed  in  a 
mass  of  fine  spray,  thus  ensuring  perfect  washing. 

After  our  batch  of  prints  are  fixed  we  give  them  a  rinse  in  cold 
water,  and  then  lay  them  face  up  on  the  network  inside  the  drum, 
allowing  (say)  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  each  print.  After  the 
drum  has  been  so  filled  we  set  the  machine  in  motion  by  turning  the 
tap  of  the  motor.  We  then  turn  the  tap,  which  is  connected  with  an 
india-rubber  tube,  connecting  the  top  pipe  or  tube,  and  perforated. 
The  other  end  of  this  perforated  pipe  is  again  connected  by  a  second 
india-rubber  tube  to  the  centre  perforated  pipe.  The  top  pipe 
washes  the  backs  of  the  prints  and  the  centre  one  washes  the  faces. 
You  will  thus  see  by  this  arrangement  that  the  photographs  are 
washed  thoroughly  back  and  front  in  a  continual  change  of  water, 
the  waste  water  running  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  drum  two  inches 
away,  or  below  the  prints.  Ten  minutes’  washing  would  be  amply 
sufficient,  but  to  be  quite  certain  I  give  mine  about  twenty  minutes. 
If  there  are  more  prints  than  the  machine  will  hold  you  take  out 
the  first  batch,  lay  them  on  blotting-paper  and  damp  them  off,  weed 
out  the  bad  or  imperfect  prints,  and  while  the  second  batch  is  wash¬ 
ing  mount  the  first  lot  with  starch  paste. 


This  mode  of  washing  is  so  vastly  superior  to  the  old  syphon  and 
other  methods  that  I  should  strongly  advise  all  to  “go  in”  for  it. 
The  saving  in  labour  and  water  is  immense.  This  you  will  at  once 
recognise  if  you  think  of  the  hours  prints  used  to  be  and  are  still 
left  to  wash ;  some  leave  their  prints  all  night.  There  is  another 
very  important  point  gained — the  prints  are  not  bruised ;  and, 
further,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  blistered  print  since  I  used  this 
Moulton  washer. 

The  cost  of  this  apparatus  is  a  little  expensive,  but  it  will  soon 
repay  itself  in  many  ways.  It  saves  time,  labour,  one’s  temper,  and, 
above  all,  it  enables  us  to  supply  the  public  with  a  better  article ;  so 
that  my  advice  is  to  get  a  Moulton  washer  with  or  without  a  motor. 
The  machine  is  remarkably  easy  to  turn  with  a  small  handle;  but  if 
you  have  the  motor  attached  you  simply  turn  on  a  tap  and  the 
machine  goes  by  water-power  and  at  any  speed  you  like — that  is, 
according  to  the  pressure  or  height  of  your  cistern. 

Marshall  Wane. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GELATINE  EMULSION  PROCESS,  WITH 
A  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  PREPARA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  EMULSION,  COATING  OF  PLATES,  &o. 

T A  communieation  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  ] 

At  various  times  we  have  heard  of  or  seen  and  appreciated  some  of 
the  wonderful  results  obtained  through  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  preparation  and  working  of 
gelatine  plates.  For  these  results  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  many 
workers  who  have  from  time  to  time  given  particulars  of  their  modes 
of  working  and  the  experience  gained  therefrom,  foremost  among 
whom  must  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  who  has 
brought  about  the  most  important  change,  namely,  “  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  obtained  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  emulsion, 
and  the  use  of  a  very  strong  developer  therewith.”  You  will, 
doubtless,  know  how  this  method  of  working  has  gained  ground  and 
how  it  promises  to  effect  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  known  to 
photography.  And  we  all  must  agree  that  the  thanks  of  photo¬ 
graphers  are  due  (and,  I  doubt  not,  are  often  silently  expressed)  to 
Mr.  Bennett  for  the  very  generous  manner  in  which  he  made  public 
his  improved  method. 

Seeing  that  we  have  such  a  valuable  means  at  our  disposal,  the 
question  arises — Are  photographers  who  entirely  ignore  this  process 
acting  for  their  own  best  interests  ?  Should  they  rather  not  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  power  that  is  about 
them  ?  And  if  the  number  of  dry-plate  makers  be  any  criterion  there 
are  just  grounds  for  believing  that,  slowly  but  surely,  the  new  power 
is  being  appreciated. 

Knowing  that  increasing  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  process,  and, 
moreover,  considering  that  we,  as  a  Society,  have  given  compara¬ 
tively  little  attention  to  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  and  plates  will  not  be  un¬ 
profitable  and,  I  trust,  not  without  its  effect.  For  this  reason  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  given  me  by  our  energetic 
Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick)  to  bring  the  subject  before  you. 

Before  turning  to  the  practical  part  of  our  meeting  I  wish  to 
make  observations  which  I  hope  will  prove  helpful  to  other  workers. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  that  when  I  appeared  before  this  Society 
on  behalf  of  the  gelatine  process,  in  December,  1877,  I  complained 
of  the  trouble  I  had  experienced  owing  to  the  frilling  of  the  film — a 
defect  very  few  have  the  pleasure  of  escaping.  It  affords  me  much 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  what  I  believe  to  be  a  cure  for 
frilling.  I  am  aware  the  general  opinion  is  that  a  gelatine  film  does 
not  require  a  substratum — an  opinion  which  I  re-echoed  on  the 
occasion  just  referred  to.  Since  then  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  a 
plate  to  which  has  been  applied  a  substratum  previous  to  coating 
with  emulsion  will  (if  not  in  all  cases,  certainly  with  few  exceptions) 
give  a  result  free  from  frilling.  I  do  not  say  any  substratum  will  do. 
I  am  doubtful  about  albumen,  which  appears  to  be  loosened  by  the 
strong  developer  used.  India-rubber  in  benzole  will  answer,  but 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  an  even  film  with  the  emulsion.  The 
one  I  have  used  with  success  for  nearly  twelve  months  is  a  solution 
of  gelatine  with  an  addition  of  chrome  alum,  as  suggested  for 
collodion  emulsions  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  from  whom  I  quote  : — “  The 
formula  is  gelatine  sixty  grains,  water  ten  ounces.  Y  hen  dissolved 
add  two  and  a-half  grains  of  chrome  alum  dissolved  in  a  little  water  ; 
stir  well  and  filter,  and  keep  warm.  Coat  the  plates  whilst  wet  after 
cleaning,  and  rear  up  to  dry.  To  coat  a  dozen  plates  takes  far  less 
time  than  to  wipe  and  polish  them.”  If  required  spoilt  films  may  be 
removed  with  the  aid  of  a  brush  after  soaking  them  in  water  to 
which  has  been  added  a  little  common  salt,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
B.  J.  Edwards. 
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Regarding  the  gelatine  :  I  have  been  using  Nelson’s  No.  1  for  some 
time,  but  during  the  warmer  weather  of  last  summer  I  had  consider¬ 
able  diffioulty  in  getting  my  films  to  set,  even  after  standing  for 
hours.  Lately  I  have  been  using  No.  2,  which  is  a  harder  sample  of 
gelatine,  and  probably  one  which  will  act  better.  I  have  made  three 
or  four  lots  of  emulsions  by  different  methods,  using  a  new  gelatine 
made  by  Nelson,  known  as  “  Special  X” — strength  fifteen  grains  per 
ounce.  It  is  a  considerably  harder  sample  than  No.  1  or  2,  and  sets 
very  firm.  Although  the  physical  properties  of  this  gelatine  are  very 
good,  I  am  sorry  to  say  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a 
negative  which  had  not  a  reddish  tinge.  You  will  find  here  samples 
of  these  three  gelatines. 

In  the  year  1877  I  brought  for  your  inspection  a  plate  (trans¬ 
parency)  having  a  dull  and  moist  surface,  caused  by  imperfect 
washing  after  fixing,  to  prove  that  the  dulness  might  be  removed 
by  holding  the  part  effected  under  a  stream  of  water  and  lightly 
rubbing  with  cotton  wool  (part  of  the  defect  having  been  removed 
in  this  manner).  I  again  bring  the  same  plate  before  you  tonight ; 
and,  although  it  has  been  exposed  to  temperatures  varying  from  30° 
to  90°  Fahr.  for  two  years  and  four  months,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  lying  on  a  shelf  without  any  special  care,  you  will  see  that  the 
part  which  was  thoroughly  washed  remains  as  clear  and  bright  as 
ever,  whilst  the  part  which  was  imperfectly  washed  has  still  the 
moist  appearance,  but  more  discoloured.  This,  I  contend,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  keeping  properties  of  gelatine  negatives  when 
thoroughly  washed. 

Stone  bottles,  such  as  used  for  ginger  beer  and  ink,  are  very  useful 
for  mixing  and  keeping  emulsions  in,  as,  you  are  aware,  they 
are  perfectly  light-tight  and  need  no  wrapping  up.  On  the  bottle 
I  write  with  black  varnish  (which  will  not  wash  off  when  the 
bottle  has  to  be  placed  in  warm  water)  the  particulars  of  the 
contents.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  item  to  call  your  attention 
to,  but  I  think  their  usefulness  is  not  generally  known.  I  mixed  and 
kept  emulsion  in  glass  bottles  for  years,  until  recently,  on  visiting  a 
brother-amateur,  I  was  shown  one  of  these  stone  bottles,  and 
have  used  them  ever  since  to  my  delight. 

I  have  here  a  very  convenient  box  (size  8£  X  6|  X  3£  inches)  use¬ 
ful  for  washing  pellicles  in  (either  gelatine  or  collodion).  As  you 
may  see,  it  joins  near  the  centre,  and  has  a  top  and  bottom  of 
horse-hair  seating.  The  smallest  particles  may  be  washed  in 
it  without  loss,  and  I  can  speak  of  its  efficiency,  having  had  it 
in  use  three  or  four  years. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  and 
plates.  The  method  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  a 
few  minutes  by  the  application  of  heat  is  now  being  very  generally 
practised.  In  this  case  the  greater  quantity  of  gelatine  is  added 
after  the  emulsification.  For  fuller  information  on  this  point  I  refer 
you  to  the  leaders  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
1879,  pp.  395  and  503.  Having  worked  the  above  modifications 
with  success,  I  now  present  a  formula  which  is  capable  of  giving 
good  results,  the  quantities  used  being  for  two  ounces  of  finished 
emulsion,  for  which  we  require  gelatine,  silver  nitrate,  ammonium 
bromide,  alcohol,  and  distilled  water.  Weigh  out  two  lots  of — 

Gelatine,  Nelson’s  No.  2  . 15  grains  and  36  grains. 

Silver  nitrate  (best)  .  33  ,, 

Ammonium  bromide .  20  „ 

We  now  take  a  stone  bottle  (substituting  on  this  occasion,  in  order 
that  you  may  see  the  change  which  occurs,  an  ordinary  glass  bottle 
of  the  capacity  of  about  six  ounces).  Empty  the  twenty  grains 
of  ammonium  bromide  into  the  bottle,  add  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  shake  well  to  dissolve  the  salt,  now  add  the  fifteen  grains 
of  gelatine,  and  allow  it  to  soak  for  about  five  minutes;  then  apply 
heat,  and  the  gelatine  will  readily  dissolve  on  shaking.  The  thirty- 
three  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  having  been  previously  dissolved  in 
four  drachms  of  distilled  water  made  warm,  is  now  added  to  the 
bromised  gelatine  solution  in  small  quantities — say  a  drachm  each 
time — shaking  well  after  each  addition.  The  change  which  has  now 
taken  place  may  be  described  thus : — The  silver  nitrate  combines 
with  ammonium  bromide  to  form  silver  bromide  and  ammonium 
nitrate — 

Silver - — _  _ _ 'Ammonium 

Nitrate-- ~ — —Bromide 

The  resulting  rapidity  of  the  plate  to  be  prepared  may  now  be  deter¬ 
mined.  We  may  produce  a  plate  of  ordinary  rapidity  or  one  of 
extremo  rapidity  according  to  the  amount  of  heat  applied  to  the 
emulsion. 

A  very  rapid  plate  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  the  emulsion  in  a  pan  of  water  about  90°  F.  (having  previously 
removed  the  cork,  and  covering  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  loose- 
fitting  cover  to  prevent  light  getting  to  the  emulsion),  and  applying 


heat  until  the  water  boils,  then  removing  the  pan,  and  allowing  the 
water  to  cool  to  about  90°.  Now,  take  the  bottle  and  add  the  other 
quantity  of  gelatine,  viz.,  thirty-six  grains,  having  previously  soaked 
this  gelatine  in  one  drachm  of  water.  On  well  shaking  solution  will 
be  effected,  and  the  emulsion  is  now  ready  to  have  the  crystallisable 
salts  removed,  viz.,  the  ammonium  nitrate,  the  gelatine  which  may 
have  become  soluble  owing  to  the  application  of  heat  being  removed 
at  the  same  time. 

The  plan  to  be  adopted  will  mainly  depend  on  convenience.  A 
knowledge  of  the  different  methods  may  be  obtained  on  referring  to 
an  article  by  Mr.  F.  Wratten,  published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  1878,  page  124.  After  removing  the  crystallisable 
salts  the  emulsion  is  dissolved  and  one  drachm  of  warm  alcohol 
added.  We  shall  now  have  two  ounces  of  emulsion,  which,  after 
filtering  through  cotton  wool,  may  be  used  for  coating  plates,  or  may 
be  kept  for  months,  if  required.  To  coat  the  plates  the  emulsion  is 
poured  near  the  centre  and  guided  over  the  plate  with  a  thin  glass 
rod,  draining  slightly.  It  is  now  placed  on  a  levelled  piece  of  plate 
glass,  and  in  a  short  time  the  films  are  set,  and  may  then  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  drying-box.  My  drying-box  arrangement  is  the  same  as 
formerly  described  with  the  exception  of  the  box  being  larger,  viz., 
28  X  13  X  13  inches. 

For  developing,  the  formula  given  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright  for  their  instantaneous  plates  is  used  in  the  case  of  the  most 
rapid  plates  prepared  by  the  method  as  above.  For  the  slower 
plates  a  modification  of  the  same  formula  is  employed.  For  two 
ounces  of  pyro.  solution  add  three  or  four  drops  of  the  ammonia 
solution,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  a  twelve-grain 
solution  of  potassium  bromide.  When  the  image  appears  add  two  or 
three  drops  more  of  the  ammonia  solution,  and  apply  until  sufficient 
density  is  attained.  The  plate  is  then  well  washed  and  placed  in 
the  hypo,  solution.  When  the  operation  of  fixing  is  completed  wash 
thoroughly  and  rear  up  to  dry.  If  the  plate  be  covered  two  or 
three  times  with  alcohol  it  may  then  be  dried  in  a  few  minutes  by 
the  application  of  heat. 

The  portrait  negatives  before  you  have  been  produced  from  plates 
prepared  by  the  formula  as  worked  tonight.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Gregory  and  Mr.  Binns  for  their  kindness  in  exposing,  developing, 
and  printing  from  the  above  plates.  The  landscape  negatives  have 
all  been  produced  by  Mr.  Bennett’s  formula,  the  time  of  emulsifica¬ 
tion  being  forty-eight  hours,  and  developed  by  the  last  method 
described  in  this  paper.  A  few  have  been  intensified  with  acid  pyro. 
and  silver  solution,  using  part  water  and  part  beer.  Five  have 
been  intensified  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury  and  hypo,  solution, 
and,  although  they  looked  very  nice  when  first  done,  they  have  now 
a  very  unpromising  appearance,  I  shall  in  future  use  the  silver  in¬ 
tensification  unless  something  better  appears.  Thomas  Chilton. 


INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

It  is  a  law  in  photography,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  that  im¬ 
provement  in  any  one  branch  leads  to  improvements  in  many  others ; 
and  the  law  is  well  exemplified  in  the  attention  that  has  recently 
been  given  to  so-called  “instantaneous  shutters.’’ 

Almost  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  photography  itself  arose 
the  desire  for  extreme  rapidity  and  the  means  of  making  extremely 
rapid  exposures;  but,  although  collodion,  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  could  be  made  to  give  pictures  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second, 
the  conditions  were  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  few  indeed  attained  to 
anything  like  success,  and,  consequently,  the  demand  for  rapid  ex¬ 
posing  appliances  being  limited,  they  received  only  a  limited  amount 
of  attention.  The  advent  of  gelatine,  however,  has  altered  this  state 
of  matters,  and  as  plates  are  now  in  the  market,  or  can  be  made  by 
anyone  possessed  of  a  fair  share  of  manipulative  skill,  of  sufficient 
sensitiveness  to  give  an  ordinary  landscape  in  a  small  fraction  of  a 
second,  the  demand  for  instantaneous  shutters  has  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  host  of  inventors,  who  have  produced  a  number  of  pretty 
mechanical  appliances  at  a  cost  of,  in  many  cases,  much  misplaced 
ingenuity. 

A  thoroughly  efficient  and,  as  near  as  may  be,  perfectly  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter  is  now  a  desideratum,  or  sufficiently  so  at  least  to 
warrant  a  consideration  of  the  qualities  it  ought  to  possess  and  the 
conditions  it  should  fulfil.  Ipstantaneity,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  the  aim  of  the 
shutter  constructor  should  be  directed  to  obtaining  a  motion  that 
shall  occupy  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second.  As  a  first  con¬ 
dition  it  should  be  capable  of  regulation  or  adjustment  to  various 
degrees  of  rapidity.  Secondly — in  certain  circumstances  at  least — 
the  arrangement  should  be  such  that  the  foreground  shall  receive  a 
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relatively  longer  exposure  than  the  middle  distance,  and  the  middle 
distance  a  longer  exposure  than  the  sky.  Thirdly,  the  action 
necessary  to  set  the  mechanism  in  motion  must  be  such  as  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  vibration  until  the  exposure  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Fourthly,  it  must  be  sufficiently  simple  to  be  unlikely  to  get 
out  of  order.  Lastly,  it  should  be  portable  enough  to  be  no  material 
addition  to  the  impedimenta  of  the  photographer. 

How  those  five  conditions  are  to  be  obtained,  or,  rather,  how  a 
suitable  compromise  is  to  be  effected,  is  worth  more  consideration 
than  can  be  given  to  it  in  a  single  article ;  but  in  the  meantime  it 
may  not  be  unprofitable  to  point  out  several  qualities  possessed  by 
some  of  the  modern  shutters  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  suggest 
the  direction  in  which  I  think  success  is  most  likely  to  be  obtained. 

The  shutter  may  be  either  in  front  or  behind  the  lens,  and  there  are 
certain  drawbacks  and  advantages  incident  to  both  systems.  The 
very  desirable  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  more  light  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  picture  than  to  the  sky,  &c.,  is  best  obtained  with  the 
shutter  behind  the  lens,  and  when  the  picture  is  of  small  size  it 
should  be  as  close  to  the  plate  as  possible.  The  most  perfect 
arrangement  of  this  kind  that  has  ever  been  made  was  that  employed 
by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  in  the  production  of  his  celebrated 
Pyramid  pictures,  and  which  I  described  at  page  269  of  the  volume 
of  this  Journal  for  1866.  As  many  of  the  present  readers  of  the 
Journal  may  not  be  able  to  lay  their  hands  on  that  volume  I  will 
quote  the  paragraph  referring  to  the  shutter  : — 

“The  arrangement  for  admitting  to  and  cutting  off  the  light  from  the 
plate  is  very  perfect,  and  as  ingenious  as  perfect.  Instead  of  being  in 
front  of  the  lens,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  placed  as  near  the 
sensitive  plate  as  possible,  and  consists  of  a  piece  of  blackened  tin 
having  an  opening  cut  in  the  centre  one  inch  deep,  one  inch  broad  at 
the  bottom,  and  about  one  and  a-half  at  the  top.”  [The  plates  employed 
by  Professor  Smyth  were  only  one  inch  square.]  “This,  when  caused 
to  pass  between  the  lens  and  sensitive  plate,  gives  an  exposure  long  or 
short  according  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  passage,  and  always  longer 
exposure  to  the  foreground  than  to  the  sky.  This  tin  shutter  is  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  half  cylinder,  with  a  half  circle  of  tin  at  each  end — 
in  fact,  just  like  the  half  of  a  drum  divided  in  the  middle  from  end  to 
end.  To  each  of  the  half-circle  ends  is  fixed  an  axle,  the  lower  one 
resting  in  a  suitable  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  the  upper  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  camera.  On  the  end  of  the  upper  axle  is  fixed  a 
pretty  large  milled-head  nut,  by  which  the  necessary  motion  can  very 
easily  be  given  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  Attached  also  to  the  axle  and 
under  the  milled  head  is  a  small  horizontal  arm  carrying  an  upright 
pin,  which  is  held  by  a  spring  at  each  side  of  the  camera,  and  which 
keeps  the  lens  closed  unless  when  the  exposure  is  being  made.  The 
spring  on  the  right  side  is  plain,  and  just  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
pin  in  its  grasp,  but  yielding  to  the  slightest  action  of  the  milled-head 
nut ;  that  on  the  left  has  a  catch  which  locks  the  pin,  and  so  prevents 
it  from  springing  back,  as,  without  such  a  contrivance,  it  would  tend 
to  do  when  making  rapid  exposures.” 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  description  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  a  perfect  shutter  is  that  an  elastic  band  of  suitable  strength 
be  fixed  to  the  upright  pin  and  to  the  left  side  of  the  camera, 
and  that  the  spring  at  the  right  side  be  furnished  with  a  catch 
sufficient  to  hold  the  pin  against  the  tension  of  the  band.  An  ex¬ 
posure  determined  by  the  strength  or  tenaion  of  the  band  would  then 
be  made  on  the  liberation  of  the  pin  from  the  grasp  of  the  catch. 

But,  although  this  system  would  answer  perfectly  with  such  small 
plates  as  those  employed  by  Professor  Smyth,  it  is  altogether  unsuit¬ 
able  for  plates  of  large  size,  as,  indeed,  are  all  systems  where  the 
movement  is  made  inside  the  camera,  and  therefore  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  what  can  be  done  with  such  appliances  as  may  be 
brought  into  operation  in  front  of  the  lens.  In  looking  at  some  of 
those  which  have  already  been  proposed,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the 
kind  of  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  limit  the  light  from  the  sky 
as  compared  with  that  from  the  foreground,  including,  as  they  do, 
openings  of  various  forms,  discs  of  different  shapes,  and  motions  to 
and  fro,  none  of  which  can  exercise  the  least  influence  in  the  direction 
intended.  Of  the  inutility  of  such  arrangements  a  simple  experi¬ 
ment  will  afford  abundant  evidence.  Let  the  experimenter  take  a 
picture  with  his  lens  in  its  ordinary  condition,  and  then  another 
after  having  stuck  a  piece,  or  several  pieces,  of  paper  over  various 
parts  of  its  surface,  and  he  will  find  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  is  simply  the  loss  of  light  caused  by  the  obstructions. 

This  statement  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  various  forms  of 
flap  shutter,  of  which  Cadett’s  pneumatic  arrangement  is  an  excellent 
example,  and  would,  if  it  could  be  made  to  work  rapidly  enough,  be 
the  most  perfect  instantaneous  shutter  yet  introduced.  The  flap 
gives  to  the  immediate  foreground  exactly  twice  the  amount  of 
exposure  that  is  given  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  sky,  while  the 
motion  transmitted  by  the  stationary  column  of  air  in  the  tube  cannot 
possibly  cause  vibration  in  the  camera.  Neither  with  it,  however,  nor 


with  various  modifications  of  it  that  I  have  made  have  I  succeeded 
in  getting  anything  like  sufficient  rapidity  of  action;  and  until  some¬ 
body  succeeds  in  that  wherein  I  have  failed  I  feel  compelled  to  re¬ 
commend  a  modification  of  the  drop  or  oldest  of  all  the  forms  of 
shutter. 

Discarding,  then,  as  impracticable  all  attempts  to  vary  the  degrees 
of  exposure  between  the  foreground  and  sky  by  any  front  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  shutter  constructed  as  follows  will,  I  think,  answer  the 
remaining  four  conditions  already  enumerated  : — Supposing  the  lens 
to  be  of  a  diameter  of  two  inches  in  front,  the  Bhutter  will  consist  of 
a  plate  of  brass  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  three  inches  broad, 
and  eight  inches  in  length.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  hole  the  size  of 
the  lens,  and  screwed  to  the  back  is  a  ring  of  wood  into  which  the 
mount  of  the  lens  slips.  Along  the  edges  in  front  are  screwed  two 
bevelled  strips  of  brass,  which  serve  as  guides  to  a  movable  plate,  also 
of  brass,  and  which  contains  a  hole  corresponding  in  size  to  that  in 
the  fixed  plate.  It  will  be  evident  that  when  the  fixed  plate  is  in 
position,  and  the  movable  one  pushed  a  little  more  than  half-way 
along  the  grooves  formed  by  the  bevelled  strips,  the  lens  will  be 
covered ;  that  if  pushed  two  inches  further  in  it  will  be  opened  by 
the  holes  in  the  two  plates  becoming  opposite,  and  that  on  pushing 
it  still  two  inches  further  the  lens  will  be  again  closed.  To  convert 
it  into  a  drop  shutter,  therefore,  all  that  is  required  is  to  place  the 
arrangement  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  put  a  stop  at  the 
bottom  at  the  point  where  the  movable  plate  covers  the  opening  in 
the  fixed  one.  Mere  gravity,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the 
rapidity  required,  and  there  are  many  reasons  that  make  a  horizontal 
better  than  a  perpendicular  position  for  the  shutter. 

The  necessary  rapidity  may,  however,  be  easily  obtained  by  the 
introduction  of  an  elastic  band,  and  bands  of  various  strengths  will 
give  different  degrees  of  rapidity.  I  need  not  occupy  valuable  space 
with  suggestions  as  to  how  the  springs  should  be  applied,  as  suitable 
arrangements  will  be  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  I  wish  very  clearly  to 
assert  that  no  method  of  setting  the  shutter  in  motion  which  necessi¬ 
tates  the  touching  of  it  in  any  way  can  be  satisfactory.  If  a  catch 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  tension  of  the  spring  it  cannot  be  let 
loose  without  the  production  of  an  injurious  tremor,  and  therefore 
no  shutter  can  be  perfect  unless  it  can  be  set  in  motion  without 
mechanical  contact.  The  pneumatic  arrangement  of  Cadett,  or  the 
electro-magnetic  of  somebody  else,  overcomes  the  difficulty  ;  but, 
where  either  the  one  or  other  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of,  the 
shutter  may  be  kept  closed  by  a  thread  and  liberated  by  a  touch  of  a 
sharp  knife,  or,  better  still,  by  the  application  of  a  lighted  match. 
The  methods  of  carrying  out  these  ideas  are  sufficiently  obvious.  I 
shall  conclude  by  simply  saying  that  I  believe  a  shutter  constructed 
on  the  lines  thus  laid  down  will  be  found  thoroughly  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  WITH  GELATINE  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

So  much  has  been  written  about  this  subject,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  break  new  ground  or 
interest  you  to  the  extent  I  could  wish.  I  have  brought  certain 
specimens  of  work  (done  on  gelatine  plates)  for  your  inspection  and 
criticism.  They  have  been  chosen  with  the  intention  of  showing 
the  great  diversity  of  effects  obtainable  by  modifying  the  develop¬ 
ment.  Of  course  I  now  speak  of  pyro.  development,  which  I  almost 
invariably  use.  I  feel  I  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  mentioning  names 
if  my  paper  is  to  be  at  all  practical. 

Rather  more  than  twelve  months  ago  I  obtained  some  of  Swan’s 
plates,  and  I  may  say  they  proved  amongst  the  very  best  of  any  I 
have  since  used — in  fact,  it  is  more  than  probable  I  might  have  been 
using  them  at  the  present  ;  but  going  one  day  to  obtain  a  fresh 
supply  I  was  told  they  were  not  to  be  had.  and  I  was  forced  to  bring 
away  with  me  plates  by  another  firm  (Wratten  and  Wainwrigbt), 
whose  plates  I  have  mostly  used  up  to  the  present.  I  have  had 
plates  in  use  prepared  by  S.  Fry  and  Co.  (of  Surbiton),  Nelson,  and 
also  the  “  Peveril”  plate,  from  Buxton  ;  and  I  am  bound  in  justice 
to  say  (although  I  like  some  better  than  others)  that  all  I  have 
named  will  produce  good  work  if  the  manipulator  strictly  adhere 
to  instructions  at  first,  and  not  presume  to  modify  until  he  has 
acquired  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  writing  a  paper  of  this  character  arises  from 
the  fact  that  one  is  almost  compelled  to  state  many  things  that  may 
be  perfectly  familiar  to  most  of  you,  but  still  not  known  to  all. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  taking  in  hand  a  process  like  gelatine — 
so  different  to  collodion  in  its  physical  character — many  mishaps 
may  arise  if  we  are  not  careful  and  proceed  thoughtfully  to  work. 
Soon  after  I  commenced  usiug  gelatine  plates  I  unthinkingly  made 
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up  some  hypo,  for  fixing,  and  used  hot  water  to  effect  solution. 
Certainly  I  did  not  put  in  the  plate  while  the  solution  was  hot,  but 
I  placed  it  there  before  it  was  quite  cold,  the  result  being  the  loss  of 
what  seemed  a  very  good  negative. 

The  next  mishap  occurred  by  reason  of  the  film  expanding  from 
carte  to  cabinet  size.  The  plates  were  not  given  to  any  tricks 
of  that  kind  previous  to  this  particular  instance,  so  the  rest  of 
the  plates  for  that  day  were  treated  with  alum,  which  proved  a  cure. 
I  attribute  the  occurrence  to  the  room  being  over-heated  by  the 
gardener  who  attends  to  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  next  blunder  was  by  reason  of  the  assistant  placing  the  nega¬ 
tive  too  near  a  fire  to  dry,  the  consequence  being  the  slipping  of  the 
film  in  a  most  grotesque  fashion.  Having  learnt  caution  by  these 
mishaps  all  goes  smoothly,  except  now  and  again  a  decided  error  in 
exposure.  A  slight  error  in  that  direction  can  be  rectified  (as 
I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  communication)  by  modifying 
the  composition  of  the  developer.  You  will  please  take  my  remarks 
for  what  they  are  worth,  but  I  have  proved  them  in  my  own  case, 
and  so  have  confidence  in  them. 

We  will  suppose  that  on  applying  the  developer  it  is  found  the 
plate  is  over-exposed.  Wash  off  at  once,  and  apply  a  developer 
containing  excess  of  pyro. ;  if  under-exposed,  add  a  few  drops  at  a 
time  of  the  bromide  and  ammonia  solution.  I  find  most  plates  will 
stand  without  detriment  thirty  or  forty  drops.  Of  course,  if  you 
know  beforehand  that  your  plate  is  under-  or  over-exposed  modify 
the  development  at  first,  which  will  give  a  much  better  result  than 
if  left  until  the  action  has  fairly  commenced.  There  are  many  little 
points  arising  from  time  to  time  which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  operator. 

Now,  a  few  words  in  reference  to  which  is  the  better  process — 
gelatine  or  collodion.  I  have  seen  opinions  in  the  journals  differing 
widely,  some  preferring  collodion  and  some  gelatine.  My  opinion  is 
that  there  can  be  no  fair  comparison  between  the  two,  for  the  reason 
that  with  gelatine  things  can  be  done  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt 
with  the  collodion  process  as  ordinarily  worked. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  up  the  collodion  process  altogether  my 
answer  would  be — “  no !  ”  I  prefer  to  have  two  strings  to  my  bow 
rather  than  one.  The  pictures  I  have  brought  tonight  are  just 
prints  from  the  negatives  without  any  spotting,  so  they  are  capable 
of  being  improved ;  but  they  will  serve  to  show  what  can  be  done 
by  gelatine  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

In  conclusion :  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  few  of  the 
prints  are  from  negatives  produced  on  plates  prepared  by  Mr.  T. 
Chilton,  who  forwarded  some  plates  for  me  to  test.  Any  questions 
occurring  to  members  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  George  Gregory. 

P.S. — I  may  just  mention  the  plan  of  developing  I  like  best.  I 
have  made  a  deep  wooden  spoon,  which  I  find  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  hold  enough  of  pyro.  without  the  trouble  of  weigh¬ 
ing.  I  place  an  exposed  plate  to  soak  for  a  minute  in  rather  over 
two  ounces  of  water,  during  which  time  I  put  into  a  measure  the 
quantity  of  pyro.  and  pour  the  water  from  the  plate  to  the  measure 
and  back  again.  I  then  measure  the  bromide  and  ammonia  solution, 
pour  again  from  the  plate  to  the  measure  and  back  again,  when  all 
proceeds  as  smoothly  as  possible  if  the  exposure  have  been  anything 
like  right. — Q.  G. 


PRINCIPLES  OR  RULES  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 
Borrowing  a  phrase  which  has  of  late  made  a  considerable  sensation, 
we  may  say  that  photography  has  now  fairly  erected  its  “scientific 
frontier,”  and  is  prepared  to  do  great  things  in  the  future. 

When  we  look  back  at  the  past  and  see  how  the  sun  in  heaven  has 
deigned  to  unite  with  chemicals  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  produce 
the  wonderful  results  which  photography  has  already  exhibited,  we  may 
conclude  that  nature  is  not  easily  exhausted  ;  and,  measuring  the  future 
by  the  past,  legitimately  infer  that  there  are  secrets  yet  to  be  revealed. 
In  fact,  indications  tend  so  much  in  that  direction  that  some  of  our 
more  favoured  brethren  have  attained  to  the  prophetic  gift,  and  have 
boldly  laid  down  in  black  and  white  what  the  unknown  is  bound  to  bring 
forth.  Leaving  such  prophecies — let  us  hope,  to  fulfil  themselves — it 
may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  a  word  “  in  the  air  ”  of  the  photographic 
world  which,  as  it  has  been  gradually  gaining  more  emphasis,  bids  fair 
to  be  still  more  heard  of  in  the  future.  The  word  is  “  art.”  It  being 
generally  admitted  that  in  the  progress  of  photography  our  science  has 
outstripped  our  art,  this  is  sufficient  reason  for  considering  the  subject. 

Science  bases  its  theories  upon  experiences  that  are  found  to  be  in¬ 
variably  certain.  Pictorial  art  has  not  this  advantage,  as  it  depends  as 
much  on  individual  taste  as  on  general  facts  ;  but  though  its  rules  have 
not  the  authority  of  science  they  are  still  valuable  as  giving,  in  summary, 
the  experiences  of  art.  By  using  the  term  ‘  ‘  principle  or  rule”  I  mean  that 


they  denote  the  same  thing  though  in  different  conditions,  the  principle 
being  the  rule  considered  in  the  abstract,  and  the  rule  being  the  principle 
in  application.  However  modified  may  be  the  manner  in  which  a  photo¬ 
grapher  can  apply  these  rules  they  are  none  the  less  valuable,  serving, 
in  fact,  as  a  sort  of  education  in  art ;  and  the  man  who  thoroughly  im¬ 
bues  his  mind  with  a  feeling  of  t^e  requisites  and  capabilities  of  art 
will  find  a  resulting  advantage  in  his  pictures  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Lens,  camera,  and  dark  room  cannot  make  an  artistic  photographer. 
By  pitching  his  camera  one  may  get  a  likeness  of  a  scene ;  but  that  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  securing  a  picture. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nature  and  art  are  not  only  not  the  same, 
but  that  in  some  respects  they  are  opposed  to  each  other.  When  an 
artist  portrays  a  mile  of  nature  on  a  foot  of  canvas  is  he  true  to  nature  ? 
No;  he  has  omitted  the  chief  feature  on  which  its  expression  depends — 
its  dimension.  If  a  bit  of  wax  were  shaped  into  the  semblance  of  one 
of  the  vast  rock-hewn  figures  of  Egypt,  the  small  copy  could  give 
no  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  the  original.  .Such  is  the  importance 
of  dimension.  The  artist  must  make  up  for  this  loss  of  dimension  by 
depicting  his  scene  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  art.  The  outskirt 
facts  are  of  no  account  unless  they  express  the  character  of  the  scene. 
Turner  (in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  landscape  painters),  in  his  pic¬ 
tures  sacrificing  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  often  so  altered  the  shapes 
of  nature  as  to  astonish  many  worthy  people  ;  but  by  so  doing  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  a  feeling  of  the  grandeur  characteristic  of  the  scene. 
His  small  canvas  gave  the  large  feeling  of  nature.  You  may  find 
occasionally  the  portrait  of  a  scene  that  gives  as  correct  an  imitative 
adaptation  as  possible  of  curves  and  lines,  and  yet  conveys  no  feeling  of 
the  character  of  the  scene.  How  is  this  ?  The  artist  had  merely  aimed 
at  reducing,  much  as  map  makers  do,  great  nature  into  a  small  scale, 
forgetting  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  artist  not  to  try  to  imitate 
inimitable  nature  but  to  translate  nature  into  art. 

With  these  perfunctory  remarks  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  rules  of 
art  which  have  occurred  to  me.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that 
the  same  rules  apply,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  fine  arts.  The  fine  arts  are, 
in  fact,  merely  different  modes  of  expression.  Their  high  aim  is  to  set 
forth  what  will  elevate  and  expand  our  emotional  being.  Music  effects 
this  simply  by  tones.  Poetry  uses  ideas — not  for  their  own  sake,  but 
as  the  necessary  medium  for  exciting  the  emotional.  Painting  intro¬ 
duces  its  details  for  the  same  purpose.  No  doubt  the  different  media 
through  which  the  fine  arts  express  themselves — whether  by  tones, 
colours,  or  ideas — will  suggest  thoughts  ;  but  that  is  merely  their 
necessary  consequence.  Their  power  of  suggesting  will  only  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  efficiency  with  which  they  have  acted  on  our  emotional 
being ;  the  more  they  elevate  and  expand  the  nobler  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  will  be  the  ideas  they  suggest.  It  is  in  this  way  the  fine  arts 
benefit  mankind.  By  dealing  with  the  emotional  nature  they  put  the 
intellectual  in  action.  Why  did  the  ancient  Greeks  make  the  Muses 
female?  Just  because  they  knew  it  is  the  function  of  the  fine  arts  to 
refine  and  exalt ;  and  wherever  they  have  faithfully  performed  their 
function  the  community  have  had  their  higher  nature  developed 
correspondingly.  Scientific  thought  has  no  connection  with  emotion  ; 
but  feeling  is  the  source  of  imaginative  ideas.  We  may  call  it  the 
fountain  from  which  they  spring ;  and  the  business  of  the  fine  arts  is 
to  feed  that  fountain. 

For  distinctness  I  shall  state  the  rules  separately,  though,  in  fact, 
they  run,  more  or  less,  into  each  other.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  book  on  the  subject,  I  rely  on  the  members  of  the  Society  to 
check  my  remarks  when  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  received 
opinions. 

Unity. — This  word  embosoms  one  of  the  grandest  ideas  concerning 
nature — the  uniting  of  its  myriad  details  in  a  oneness  ;  one  end  alone  in 
view.  The  world  is  a  unity.  The  universe  is  a  unity.  And  as  it  is  in 
nature  so  it  is  in  art,  which  is  the  artificial  representation  or  translation 
of  nature.  A  picture  must  be  pervaded  with  a  oneness  of  design,  and 
the  wider  the  design  is,  giving,  in  its  unity,  play  for  the  rules  of  art, 
the  more  complete  will  the  picture  be  as  a  work  of  art.  The  generality 
of  pictures  now  seem  to  be  of  narrow  design — mere  sections  of  land¬ 
scapes,  giving  no  great  range  for  the  rules  of  art ;  but  if  they  are  to  be 
esteemed  pictures  at  all  they  must  at  least  be  a  unity.  Details  are  only 
admirable  in  art  in  proportion  as  they  conduce  to  help  out  the  design. 
Bricks  are  not  very  admirable  in  themselves,  but  they  become  noble  as 
parts  of  a  sublime  temple.  The  photographer  is  at  a  disadvantage  as 
regards  this  rule.  He  cannot  command  the  sections  of  nature  before 
him  into  unity  ;  but  he  may  arrange  so  as  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
parts  that  conduce  to  the  main  design,  and  throw  into  shade  the  parts 
that  would  interfere  with  that. 

Likeness  in  Unlikeness. — This  I  call  the  fundamental  law  of  all  the 
fine  arts.  It  meets  a  want  of  our  nature.  So  much  is  it  in  accordance 
with  our  human  constitution  that  a  child’s  first  approach  to  intellectual 
delight  is  when  the  words  of  a  man  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  bear,  or 
the  like.  And  what  book  of  enchantments  ever  can  equal  that  first 
delicious  classic,  Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?  Allegory,  fable,  and  simile 
derive  their  fascination  from  “likeness  in  unlikeness.”  It  underlies  the 
whole  of  music,  although  sometimes  so  slightly  interwoven  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  observed  ;  but  it  becomes  fully  apparent  in  “  variations  ”  and 
“fugues.”  It  also  underlies  the  rhythm  of  poetry,  although  it  may  be 
very  delicately  modulated ;  and  the  charm  of  rhyme  depends  wholly  on 
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it — two  different  words  meeting  in  one  sound.  Architecture  is  greatly 
indebted  to  it ;  and  sculpture  and  pictorial  art  could  not  exist  without 
it.  In  sculpture  it  gives  the  rounded  figure  without  the  colour  of  life, 
and  in  the  picture  it  gives  the  colour  of  nature  on  a  flat  surface  ;  but  it 
also  enters,  more  or  less,  into  the  constitution  of  the  picture.  A  mere 
cohesion  of  parts  cannot  constitute  a  picture  such  as  fine  art  demands. 
The  picture  must  be  pervaded  with  a  unity  of  character  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  parts  having  some  constructive  relation  to  each 
other— something  of  the  nature  of  what  we  call  a  “family  likeness.” 
For  instance  :  if  there  be  one  shape  of  curve  in  one  direction  there  must 
be  another  shape  of  curve  in  another  direction,  or  if  there  be  a  wedge- 
shaped  hill  in  one  direction  there  must  be  a  wedge-shape  of  hill, 
wood,  or  water  in  some  other  direction,  and  so  on.  In  short,  the  chief 
features  must,  more  or  less,  in  some  way  be  repeated  in  other  features, 
which  are  yet  different,  just  as  the  leading  idea  in  music  is  reflected  in 
varied  modifications  as  the  theme  progresses. 

This  likeness  in  unlikeness  may  be  strongly  pronounced  or  merely 
indicated,  but  it  is  essential  to  completeness,  especially  in  pictures  of 
wide  design.  Even  in  colour  there  is  trace  of  this  rule,  however  veiled 
in  the  interblending  of  its  tints  and  tones.  Let  a  slant  of  sunshine  fall 
on  a  rumpled  piece  of  crimson  velvet,  and  in  the  variety  of  its  splendour 
you  will  find  also  the  charm  of  likeness  in  unlikeness  ;  in  fact,  this  rule 
pervades  alike  philosophy,  science,  and  art — being  founded  on  that 
faculty  which  reasons  by  analogy — which  compares  resemblances  and 
differences,  and  so  recognises  what  feature  of  unity  exists  throughout 
the  wide  kingdom  of  diversified  objects.  “The  child  is  father  of  the 
man ;  ”  and  what  the  one  experiences  in  the  tragedy  of  Code  Robin  the 
other  experiences  in  all  that  makes  up  the  drama  of  life — the  delight  of 
finding  in  different  things  somewhat  of  the  attribute  of  one  in  the 
individuality  of  another. 

Variety. — This  rule  has  especial  exhibition  in  music.  Monotony  in 
certain  cases,  such  as  in  vast  extent  of  blue  sky,  boundless  calmness  of 
sea,  or  loneliness  of  desert  is  sublime,  and  it  is  effective  when  introduced 
by  the  rare  hand  of  a  master  in  a  limited  manner  in  music.  But  the 
characteristic  of  music  is  variety  in  all  grades  of  high  and  low,  fast  and 
slow,  loud  and  subdued.  By  this  perpetually-complicated  variety 
music  has  in  some  respects  a  greater  command  of  our  emotional  being 
than  the  other  fine  arts  have.  Poetry  and  painting,  by  their  mediums 
of  idea  and  incident,  attract  the  mind  somewhat  to  the  suggestive  ;  but 
tone,  the  medium  of  music,  does  not  interrupt  the  mind  in  being  wholly 
receptive.  Responding  to  the  variety  of  complicated  cadences,  our 
being  is  carried  into  the  universe  of  emotion.  In  like  manner  variety  is 
effective  in  a  picture,  though  in  a  much  more  limited  way.  Music 
passes  us  like  a  panorama — now  one  thing  and  then  another ;  but  the 
picture  is  stationary,  and  must  keep  strictly  before  us  its  dominant 
characteristic.  Consistent  with  this,  the  more  variety  it  introduces  the 
more  will  the  picture  gain  in  emotive  power  ;  but  variety  should  be 
employed  only  as  subsidiary  to  the  general  effect.  Undue  variety  is 
the  destruction  of  a  picture. 

Contrast. — The  power  of  contrast  is,  of  course,  in  proportion  as  the 
two  opposites  brought  in  contact  are  more  or  less  extreme.  After  the 
lull  that  precedes  a  storm  the  sudden  crash  of  thunder  is  sublime.  In 
a  much  more  modified  degree  a  grand  effect  is  produced  when  a  subdued 
strain  is  followed  by  the  loud  strength  of  a  full  orchestra.  But  the 
power  of  contrast  has  two  meanings  according  as  it  is  used ;  and  whilst 
in  the  hands  of  a  Beethoven  it  results  in  grandeur,  there  are  other 
hands  which  make  it  result  in  mere  vulgar  noise.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  used  or  abused  in  a  picture.  A  great  power  may  work  in  a 
wrong  direction.  Pictorial  contrast  should  be  employed  only  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  object  to  which  it  comes  in  opposition.  A  strong  con¬ 
trast,  as  in  the  transverse  rift  in  a  mountain,  may  conduce  to  grandeur, 
and  a  deep  shade  below  a  sunny  tree  may  conduce  to  calmness  of  effect ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  contrasts  should  be  of  a  subdued  character.  But 
all  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  scene.  When  the  contrasts  are 
too  feeble  for  the  subject  the  picture  will  be  weak;  and  when  they  are 
too  strong  the  picture  will  be  defective  in  harmony.  It  is  safe  to  have 
the  foreground  in  more  or  less  decided  contrast — in  shape,  shade,  or 
bulk — to  the  main  body  of  the  picture. 

Lines  and  Curves. — These  two  are  antagonistic  to  each  other,  though, 
like  man  and  wife,  they  may  work  together  with  the  happiest  effect. 
The  masculine  line,  so  to  speak,  in  conjunction  with  the  feminine  curve 
may  produce  compound  emotion  in  the  mind,  with  that  peculiar  charm 
which  arises  from  two  opposing  qualities  being  reconciled.  The  line 
tends  to  give  strength,  the  curve  to  give  grace.  Where  a  moral  or  a 
truth  is  to  be  enforced  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  have  line  upon  line  ; 
but  in  a  picture  such  a  process  will  seldom  conduce  to  pleasurable 
emotion.  The  leading  lines  of  a  picture  should  flow,  more  or  less,  in 
different  directions,  yet  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  each  other.  A 
long,  straight  line  in  any  direction  is  inadmissible  ;  the  pleasant  undula¬ 
tion  of  the  snake,  however,  might  be  copied  to  some  extent.  Short, 
straight  lines  are  sometimes  most  effective  in  giving  the  impression  of 
strength.  No  picture  can  be  worth  looking  at  unless  it  contains  a  due 
allowance  of  shapes  more  or  less  curved,  upwards  or  downwards,  as  re¬ 
quired  ;  now  it  may  be  on  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  and  again  in  the 
droop  of  a  tree.  The  curve  gives  grace,  and  so  tends  to  fascination.  It 
is  the  woman  of  the  world  of  art.  However,  it  must  be  sparingly  in¬ 
troduced,  or  its  effect  will  be  weakened. 


Light  and  Shade. — These  two  opposites  are  the  great  powers  which 
dominate  the  world  of  art,  and  in  proportion  to  their  importance  is  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  them.  The  photographer  who  aims  high  should 
study  the  view  he  selects  at  different  hours,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the 
most  befitting  arrangements  of  lights  and  shades  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  scene.  He  must  never  forget  that  the  success  of  his 
picture  depends  mainly  on  the  mood  of  his  colleague — the  sun.  Lights 
and  shades  are  to  the  picture  what  loud  and  low  passages  are  to  music. 
But  whilst  music  may  indulge  its  varieties  throughout  the  whole  piece, 
it  is  different  with  the  stationary  picture.  Lights  and  shades  must  not 
be  scattered  throughout  it.  Patchiness  is  the  curse  of  a  picture.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  one  dominant  light  near  the  centre  of  the  picture,  if 
possible,  that  will  bring  the  chief  feature  into  prominence,  which  may 
be  enhanced  by  having,  more  or  less,  around  it  a  scantling  of  shade. 
On  either  side  of  the  chief  feature  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  extent  of 
secondary  lights  and  also  of  secondary  shades,  which  will  give  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  breadth  to  the  picture,  the  lights  having  in  some  measure  broken 
up  with  shade  effects  here  and  there,  and  the  shades  with  lights.  A 
mass  of  shade  has  a  fine  effect  when  an  object — a  rock,  for  instance — is 
seen  dimly  rising  out  of  it,  giving  that  mysterious  feeling  which  is  an 
element  of  grandeur.  An  object — such  as  a  mountain — may  be 
heightened  by  having  its  base  mantled  with  shades,  which  graduate 
downwards  with  increasing  depth.  A  strong  light  and  a  strong  shade 
set  side  by  side  produce  a  wonderful  effect  ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  become  too  “  loud  ”  for  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  A 
fine  contrast  may  result  from  a  dash  of  transverse  shade.  As  photo¬ 
graphs  are  apt  to  be  too  abundant  in  details  that  will  push  themselves 
forward,  it  may  be  well  to  subdue  them  with  what  shading  effects  are 
possible. 

Distance. — This  adds  the  crowning  charm  to  a  scene.  Campbell  did 
well  to  begin  his  poem  about  Hope  with  a  bit  of  truth — 

“  ’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view'” 

Different  widths  of  light,  slightly  tempered  with  shade  effects,  mellow¬ 
ing  away  in  gradation  till  at  last  they  reach  a  streak  of  light  or  are 
lost  in  a  softened  haze,  have  a  magical  effect  on  a  scene.  But  this 
seems  to  be  the  despair  of  art.  The  lens,  with  its  unfortunate  habit, 
makes  the  distance  as  sharp  as  the  foreground,  and  artists  for  the  most 
part  seem  to  have  sworn  to  forego  the  attempt.  It  required  the  genius 
of  Turner  to  solve  the  difficulty.  The  most  hopeful  way  of  giving  a 
feeling  of  distance  is  to  have  a  strong  contrasting  foreground,  showing 
some  capability  of  ruggedness. 

The  Indirect.— This  rule  has  to  do  with  introducing  what  is  not 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  picture,  but  yet  tends  to  intensify  its  effect. 
It  abounds  in  all  high  poetry.  In  landscapes  it  is  confined  nearly 
wholly  to  the  introduction  of  figures.  For  instance  :  in  a  rural  scene  a 
cow  may  add  to  the  sentiment  of  the  picture,  or  a  bird  with  wide- 
floating  wings  may  help  the  feeling  of  a  calm  sky  ;  but  figures  as  often 
spoil  pictures  as  improve  them.  Photographers  should  lay  this  to  heart. 

Repose. — Repose  is  the  highest  attitude  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Hercules  is  grand  fighting  with  the  lion,  but  grander  in  his  calm  majesty 
at  rest  on  his  club.  Keats  states  it  as  “Strength  reclining  on  his  own 
right  arm.”  Bustling  pictures  full  of  windy  effects  or  wide-running 
water  may  show  the  skill  of  the  artist,  but,  besides  being  bankrupt  of 
repose,  they  are  founded  on  the  mistake  of  trying  to  represent  motion  in 
a  stationary  position.  Such  pictures  may  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
but  they  are  failures  as  works  of  art,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  excite  the 
emotion  which  the  scene  they  represent  would.  Does  the  picture  of  a 
flash  of  lightning  make  you  feel  as  the  lightning  would  ?  A  bit  of 
running  water  may  be  allowed  as  a  contrast  to  the  repose  of  a  scene,  like 
the  effect  of  a  whisper  in  a  vast  silence  ;  but  a  bit  of  quiet  lake  would 
probably  be  better,  if  artists  would  study  the  general  character  of  water, 
and  see  how  the  inter-play  of  light  and  colour  sinks  into  its  translucency, 
which  cannot  be  represented  by  a  shine  of  paint  with  some  porter 
streaks  resting  on  the  surface.  To  have  to  call  a  splatch  of  glare^in 
a  photograph  water  is  not  commendable.  Simplicity  is  essential  to 
repose.  A  crowded  picture  is  antagonistic  to  it.  Entanglement  of  lines 
must  be  avoided.  The  main  effect,  draped,  as  it  were,  with  no  more 
details  than  are  necessary  to  set  it  off,  is  what  is  wanted.  Birds  or 
figures  are  apt  to  destroy  the  effect,  though  one  bird  or  figure,  not 
prominently  introduced,  may  help  to  intensify  it — as  one  speck  Of  life  in 
the  desert  makes  the  solitude  more  intense. 

Harmony. — Harmony  is  the  perfection  of  order;  hence  we  have  the 
phrase,  “The  music  of  the  spheres,”  denoting  the  order  of  their  move¬ 
ments,  which  admits  of  mechanical  measurement.  Earthly  music  can 
also  have  its  harmony  measured  mechanically.  But  the  artist’s  eye  is 
the  sole  measure  of  a  picture  ;  it  must  judge  how  that  element  of 
harmony,  a  fitting  balance,  is  maintained,  so  that  no  part  may  give  the 
feeling  of  being  overloaded.  Anything  suggestive  of  mechanical 
measurement  has  a  discordant  effect,  and  hence  it  is  inadmissible  to 
divide  the  canvas  equally — one  half  land  and  one  half  sky ;  for  the 
land  half  would  seem  to  overbalance  the  sky  half,  besides  being  some¬ 
what  suggestive  of  what  belongs  to  rule  and  compasses.  In  a  word  : 
harmony  is  the  master  rule  which  arranges  and  controls  all  the  others, 
so  that  the  whole  becomes  united  in  a  well-ordered  unity.  It  is  the 
completion  of  art — the  artist’s  highest  reach, 
i  It  is  evident  the  photographer  can  only  have  partial  command  of 
these  rules ;  but  whether  his  aim  is  to  cover  a  wide  design,  requiring 
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much  consideration,  or  merely  to  take  random  views  on  a  holiday, 
he  will  find  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  art  will 
enable  him  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  results  —  not  that  he  will 
consciously  apply  the  rules,  but  that,  having  thoroughly  digested  them, 
they  will  work  in  him  like  an  instinct.  W.  Neilson. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  25 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Museum,  William  Brown -street. 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

„  25 . 

Oldham  . . . 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  3rd  instant,  —  Mr.  John  Lessels, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  previous  meetings  were  read, 
passed,  and  signed,  and  the  following  eleven  gentlemen  were  elected 
ordinary  members  : — D.  P.  Anderson,  A.  B.  Brown,  W.  G.  Slight, 
P.  F.  Richards,  D.  Grego,  Alex.  Carrick,  W.  Notman,  W.  H.  Porter, 
A.  B.  Scott,  James  Morrison,  and  James  Mason. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wane  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Remarks  on  Washing 
Prints  [see  page  136],  and  illustrated  it  by  a  large  diagram  of  Moulton’s 
rapid  washer,  as  adapted  and  worked  at  his  own  establishment.  The 
paper  was  listened  to  with  evident  interest  and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  T.  Pringle  said  it  was  a  nice  thing  to  hear  such  papers  read 
before  the  Society',  as  they  invariably  led  to  practical  results.  He  had 
listened  to  Mr.  Wane’s  paper  with  great  pleasure,  although  he  did  not 
quite  concur  in  all  that  Mr.  Wane  had  stated.  In  his  own  practice  and 
experience,  which  extended  over  a  long  series  of  years,  he  had  experi¬ 
mented  with  various  kinds  of  material  in  printing,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  a  good  deal  of  “fading”  arose  from  the  use  of  bad 
albumen — German  stuff,  made  from  blood,  which  stunk  so  !  No  amount 
of  washing,  by  whatever  mode,  could  overcome  this.  He  (Mr.  Pringle) 
remembered  the  different  kinds  of  washing  machines  during  the  days 
of  calotypes,  and  of  the  many  series  of  trays  then  in  use  when  colour 
was  not  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  yet  even  then  the 
matter  of  colour  was  being  recognised  by  the  public  from  different 
points  of  view.  In  1887  Grindville  patented  a  rotary  machine  by  the 
use  of  which  prints  could  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  pulp  in  “no  time  !  ” 
Then  there  was  the  automatic  machine  or  trough,  which  was  a  good 
thing,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  self-acting.  Then  there  were 
the  syphon  troughs  and  slate  troughs,  all  of  which  had  special  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  for  them  ;  but  the  American  machine  referred  to,  and 
described  by  Mr.  Wane,  far  surpassed  each  and  all  of  them.  It  was 
really  a  capital  machine,  and  he  wondered  it  had  not  been  thought  of 
before.  No  doubt  the  public  might  be  satisfied  with  the  prints  they 
get,  no  matter  how  produced  ;  but  the  professional  photographer  should 
look  to  something  more  than  merely  giving  the  public  work  to  please. 
The  public  was  entitled  to  receive  the  best  results  which  a  thoroughly 
practical  man  could  give,  and  this  would  bring  its  own  reward.  He 
considered  the  machine  a  thoroughly  good  one. 

Mr.  Alex.  Nicol  said  that  he  quite  concurred  in  what  Mr.  Wane  had 
said  regarding  the  yellow  or  buff  cards  ;  they  were  thoroughly  bad. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  said  he  had  examined  the  machine  at  work  in  Mr. 
Wane’s  establishment,  and  thought  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world  for  perfection. 

Mr.  Turnbull  and  the  Chairman  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Pillans  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wane  for  bringing  the 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  William  Neilson,  entitled  Principles  or 
Rules  of  Pictorial  Composition.  [See  page  140.]  Mr.  Neilson,  in  a  few 
introductory  remarks,  said  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  members  generally 
did  not  take  greater  interest  in  the  actual  work  of  the  Society.  It  was, 
he  said,  surely  no  great  matter  for  almost  any  of  the  members  to  write 
a  paper  ;  yet  how  few,  alas  !  offered  a  helping  hand  to  the  hard- worked 
Secretary  in  the  way  of  contributions  to  the  Society’s  transactions  !  He 
trusted  the  members  would  consider  the  matter  and  co-operate  with 
their  aid  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dobbie. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  quite  a  treat,  and  one  which  the  large 
audience  appreciated. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  A.R.S.A.,  said  he  had  attended  the  meeting 
purposely  to  hear  Mr.  Neilson’s  paper  read.  From  past  experience  he 
knew  his  friend  would  lay  before  the  meeting  valuable  and  instructive 
matter  for  careful  study.  Such  subjects  as  that  selected  by  Mr.  Neilson 
should  be  brought  more  frequently  before  the  Society,  and  photo¬ 
graphers  should  study  them  more.  Mr.  Neilson’s  ideas  were  correct  and 
well  expressed.  Mr.  Macbeth  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  subject 
of  art,  and  gave  a  clear  and  easily-understood  definition  of  what  it  really 
was.  Photographers,  he  said,  should  study  to  take  their  pictures  when 
the  subjects  were  unconscious  of  the  act,  so  as  to  secure  repose  and 
feeling.  Pictures  so  produced  were  the  most  successful,  and  this  could 
be  accomplished  without  difficulty  by  the  very  rapid  dry  plates,  A 
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series  of  very  beautiful  pictures  were  exhibited  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Macbeth’s  idea. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Neilson  had  no  need  of  a  book  of 
reference  to  the  subject  of  his  paper,  liis  ideas  were  a  book  in  them¬ 
selves.  He  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Neilson  for  his 
enjoyable  paper. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Mackay  bore  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Neilson’B 
paper,  and  stated  that  the  subject  was  a  very  large  one.  Any  one  of 
the  heads  touched  on  might  form  a  suitable  paper  in  itself,  and  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  follow  up  Mr.  Neilson’s  remarks  in  a  paper  treating  on  the 
same  during  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Dobbie  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

A  number  of  last  year’s  presentation  prints  were  distributed  to  the 
members,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  monthly  meeting  at  160a,  Aldersgate  street,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  3rd  inst. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb,  Woolwich,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Knight,  Plumstead,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Board  having  disposed  of  the  minor  business,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  till  April  7th,  at  8  p.m. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Stephen’s-green,  E. ,  on  Friday,  the  12th  instant, — 
Mr.  George  Mansfield  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  James  Simmonton  was 
duly  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayne  exhibited  a  number  of  transparencies  on  gelatine 
plates  which  had  been  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  showed  by 
demonstration  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  process. 

A  discussion  as  to  their  suitability  for  lantern  slides  took  place,  the 
balance  of  opinion  being  that  the  natural  opacity  given  by  a  gelatine 
film  prevented  a  great  part  of  the  light  passing  through  the  slide,  and 
consequently  it  was  considered  that  better  work  could  for  that  particular 
object  be  done  with  wet  collodion. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  communicated  some  further  results  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  power  of  phosphorescent  light. 

It  having  been  arranged  that  the  April  meeting  was  to  be  a  lantern 
evening,  to  which  members  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  their 
friends,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  last  meeting  for  the  year  1879  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
19th  December, — Dr.  Vogel,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  showed  in  a  tabulated  form  the  total  number  of 
patents  taken  out  in  Germany  during  the  year  1879,  and  by  means  of 
different  colours  the  nationality  of  the  patent  holders  was  indicated  upon 
the  long  columns  devoted  to  the  different  industries.  The  manufacture 
of  machinery  had  the  longest  columu,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  considered 
it  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  photographic  column  was  so 
short. 

Herr  Boll  presented  to  the  Association  two  very  successful  large  copies 
of  oil  paintings  by  Herr  E.  Dopier,  Jun. 

Herr  Marowsky  exhibited  some  mounts  for  “promenade”  portraits. 
The  ground  of  the  mounts  was  dead  black  with  gold  lines. 

Herr  Brandt  showed  an  apparatus  for  preparing  plates  for  enlarge¬ 
ments. 

In  answer  to  a  question, 

The  Chairman  gave  a  few  brief  directions  for  the  making  of  photo¬ 
micrographs.  He  then  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  over  the  alkaline  pyrogallic  developer. 

Herr  Quidde  asked  whether  Dr.  van  Monckhoven’s  method  of  de¬ 
oxidation  (insertion  of  iron  wire  into  the  developer)  could  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  Dr.  Eder’s  developer. 

The  Chairman  had  no  doubt  of  it,  but  thought  the  plan  worked  too 
slowly. 

Herr  ScHAARwaCHTER,  in  speaking  of  gelatine  plates,  said  he  was 
rather  troubled  with  blisters. 

Herr  Boll  had  observed  that  creases  and  blisters  were  most  apt  to 
appear  when  too  strong  soda  was  used  for  fixing.  He  had  also  noticed 
that  negatives,  which  seemed  to  him  too  dense,  printed  pretty"  quickly. 

Herr  Brandt  then  asked  a  few  questions  about  the  process  for  re¬ 
covering  silver  residues  given  in  Dr.  Vogel’s  Handbook  of  Photography, 
and  these  queries  having  been  replied  to  by  the  Chairman  and  Herr 
Quidde,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Another  meeting  of  the  same  Association  was  held  on  Friday,  the  2nd 
January,-— Dr.  Vogel  occupying  the  chair. 
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The  Chairman  read  a  passage  from  the  Sydney  Observer,  which  com¬ 
mented  very  favourably  on  the  German  photographic  exhibits,  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  Sydney  exhibition  had  sown  good  seed  for  Germany  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  and  he  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  exhibition 
at  Melbourne  would  have  the  same  good  effect  in  even  a  greater  degree. 
He  (the  Chairman)  then  brought  before  the  meeting  the  proposal  to  join 
in  a  general  German  photographic  congress,  the  consideration  of  which 
was  postponed  from  the  meeting  of  the  5th  December. 

A  very  lively  discussion  ensued,  but  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  send 
the  following  answer  to  the  invitation,  namely  : — That  the  Association 
considers  the  proposal  for  an  exhibition  premature.  It  quite  sympa¬ 
thises  in  principle  with  the  call  for  a  congress,  but  considers  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  questions  to  be  brought  before  the  congress 
should  be  previously  strictly  and  sharply  defined.  As  soon  as  that  is 
done  the  Association  will  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  sending 
delegates. 

At  the  same  time  the  Association  requested  its  provincial  members  to 
communicate  to  the  Chairman  the  substance  of  any  questions  it  might 
seem  to  them  important  to  discuss. 

The  Chairman  then  called  attention  to  the  prize  lists  of  the  Vienna 
and  Frankfort  photographic  societies,  a  discussion  on  which  followed. 

Herr  Schwarz  showed  a  photograph  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  which  was 
examined  with  great  interest. 

A  discussion  on  dry  plates,  emulsions,  and  developers  was  followed 
by  the  opening  of  the  question-box,  shortly  after  which  the  meeting 

was  adjourned. 


The  above  Society  again  met  on  the  16th  January, — Dr.  Vogel,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  One  new  member  having  been  admitted, 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  heard  a  number  of  complaints  about  the 
difficulties  of  using  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  The  complaint  ran 
that  when  the  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate  directed  by  Dr.  Eder 
was  mixed  with  the  proportion  of  potassium  oxalate  recommended  by 
the  same  gentleman  a  precipitate  resulted.  He  (the  Chairman)  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Eder’s  formula  did  not  give 
the  quantities  of  commercial  neutral  potassium  oxalate,  but  of  acid 
potassium  oxalate,  which  would  be  neutralised  by  following  his  direc¬ 
tions.  This  last  proceeding  was  not  an  agreeable  one  for  photographers, 
and  he  therefore  recommended  the  use  of  the  commercial  neutral  salt 
only.  It  must  then  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  larger  quantity  of  it  must 
be  used  than  of  the  acid  salt.  The  following  he  considered  a  good 
formula  : — 


Neutral  potassium  oxalate 

A. 

Water  . 

. 1000 

Ferrous  sulphate . 

B. 

Water  . 

.  300 

Shortly  before  using  mix  one  volume  of  B  with  from  two  and  a-half  to 
three  volumes  of  A,  and  it  is  better  to  pour  B  into  A  than  vice  versd. 
He  (the  Chairman)  also  added  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Herr  ScHAARWiiCHTER  had  tried  both  Schering’s  and  Schuchard’s 
potassium  oxalate.  Mixed  in  the  above  proportions  Schering’s  gave  a 
clear  developer,  while  Schuchard’s  was  slightly  turbid  until  the  propor¬ 
tions  were  varied  to  four  volumes  of  the  potassium  solution  to  one  of  the 
ferrous  sulphate  solution. 

Herr  Prumm  had  made  the  potassium  oxalate  solution  stronger  than 
the  above  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  taken  300  grammes  of  neutral  potassium 
oxalate  to  1,000  grammes  of  water,  and  found  these  proportions  good.  He 
thought  Beyrich’s  neutral  potassium  oxalate  was  slightlyacid,  but  that 
Schuchard’s  and  Schering’s  were  almost  neutral. 

Herr  van  Ronzelln  had  also  tried  the  developer  with  bromide  of 
silver  gelatine  plates  ;  but  he  complained  that  the  development  lasted 
almost  three  minutes,  and  that  the  plates  were  difficult  to  fix  and  inten¬ 
sify — complaints  which  were  also  made  by  others. 

Herr  Fuhling  had  observed  the  fault  already  mentioned  by  Herr 
Prumm,  namely,  that  the  ferrous  oxalate  does  not  dissolve  perfectly,  and 
is  deposited  on  the  plate  as  a  fine  powder. 

It  was  remarked  that  this  fault  only  made  its  appearance  when 
there  was  too  little  potassium  oxalate  in  the  developer. 

Herr  Prumm  gave  an  account  of  his  experiences  with  gelatine  plates. 

Herr  Quidde  had  not  experimented  with  gelatine  at  all,  but  had 
observed  that  the  change  which  exposure  to  light  in  time  effected  in  wet 
plates  that  had  been  intensified  with  mercury  had  no  perceptible 
influence  upon  the  printing  properties  of  the  plate.  He  had  printed  for 
years  from  such  plates  without  seeing  any  difference  in  the  prints. 

Mr.  Wright  remarked  that  plates — especially  dry  plates — intensified 
with  pyrogallic  acid  also  became  darker  in  time. 

Herr  Hartmann  thought  that  gelatine  plates  reproduce  the  proportions 
between  the  colour  tones  in  nature  better  than  wet  plates.  This  he  re¬ 
marked  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  portraits  he  had  brought  with 
him,  in  which  the  background  showed  through  the  bend  of  the  arms. 
In  the  prints  from  wet  plates  these  parts  appeared  too  light. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  very  various  estimates  were  given  of 
the  proportionate  sensitiveness  of  wet  and  dry  plates,  and  the  meeting 
was  soon  after  adjourned. 


Comspnirtnu. 

— ❖ — 

BEECHEY  EMULSION  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Brown’s  difficulty,  but  cannot 
imagine  how  it  has  happened.  It  is  very  curious  that  only  last  week  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  abroad  complaining  that  he  got  the 
emulsion  so  thick  and  clotty  that  he  could  not  spread  it.  As  neither 
event  ever  happened  to  myself  I  must  ask  Mr.  Brown  to  write  to  me 
more  fully  as  to  his  modus  operandi. 

But  I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  find  inquiries  after  collodion  emulsion 
plates  in  these  days  of  instantaneous  gelatine.  I  can  assure  all  corres¬ 
pondents  that  the  process  is  as  easy  as  it  is  certain  and  successful  in 
results. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  St.  Vincent  Beechey. 

Hilyay  Rectory,  Downham ,  March  16,  1880. 

P.S. — Can  the  gun-cotton,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  be  in  fault 
in  both  cases  ? — St.  V.  B. 

— ♦ — 

MERCURY  INTENSIFICATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Like  many  other  workers  of  gelatine  plates  I  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  employment  of  various  forms  of  mercurial 
intensification,  much  as  I  dislike  them.  The  usual  mixture  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  and  potassium  iodide  I  dislike  on  account  of  the  unhealthy 
yellow  tone  it  gives  to  the  negative.  Mr.  Edwards’s  modification — the 
addition  of  hypo. — is  an  improvement  so  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  but 
I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  getting  any  useful  increase  of  density  by 
its  means.  In  my  hands  it  acts  rather  a3  a  “toning”  bath  than  as  an 
intensifier. 

The  plan  I  have  been  most  successful  with  is  the  old  method  of 
bleaching  with  bichloride,  and  following  with  a  wash  of  dilute  ammonia. 
By  this  means  I  can  get  any  degree  of  density  without,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  objectionable  yellow  colour.  But  here  is  where  my 
difficulty  commences  : — With  a  certain  make  of  commercial  plates — 
of  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  laid  in  a  large  supply — I  can  get  nothing 
but  the  yellow,  and  that  in  its  most  aggravated  form.  Can  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  explain  the  cause  or  suggest  any  remedy  ?  Other  plates 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  solution  do  not  exhibit  the  defect,  so  it 
cannot  be  the  fault  of  the  solution. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Hydrarg. 
March  17,  1880. 

— ♦ — 

BURNISHING  AND  ITS  DEFECTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  — Looking  over  a  number  of  photographic  caries  sent 
out  by  some  of  the  principal  houses  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  see  the  backs 
of  otherwise  beautiful  mounts  spoiled  or,  at  least,  disfigured,  being 
marked  (some  in  all  directions)  by  something  akin  to  a  rough  file  (I 
refer  to  burnished  prints). 

By  the  following  simple  means  the  back  can  be  kept  clean  and  retain 
its  original  gloss : — Cut  a  few  pieces  of  good,  hard  note-paper  a  six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  smaller  all  round  than  the  carte  mount;  lay  one 
on  the  back  of  the  carte,  and  pass  together  through  the  burnisher, 
there  will  be  no  slipping.  It  is  no  more  trouble  than  to  push  the  card 
through  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  no  extra  cost  or  labour  is  required. 
Should  the  paper  curl  up  after  being  repeatedly  passed  through, 
lay  it  aside  for  a  few  seconds  on  a  damp  blotting-pad,  when  it 
will  take  up  enough  moisture  to  allow  of  its  being  used  for  another 
dozen  or  so. 

Failures  will  only  be  caused  by  the  paper  being  larger  than  the 
mount,  and  by  not  minding  what  you  are  doing. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Liverpool,  March  17,  1880.  Richd.  Crowe. 


A  Romantic  Case. — An  interesting  case  has  just  been  before  the  law 
courts  in  which  the  heirs  of  a  photographer,  w'ho  has  practised  in  Rome 
for  the  last  forty  years,  laid  claim  to  certain  estates  in  Cumberland. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  rather  pecular.  In  1839  a  Mr. 
John  Atkinson  died  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate 
in  Cumberland.  Shortly  before  his  death  his  eldest  son,  Isaac,  disap¬ 
peared,  and  wras  never  again  heard  of  by  any  of  the  relatives  until 
shortly  before  the  present  proceedings  were  instituted.  About  the  time 
of  the  disappearance  an  Englishman  commenced  business  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  James  Anderson,  and  it  is  said  he 
never  left  the  city  for  more  than  a  few  consecutive  days  until  1876.  In 
this  year,  accompanied  by  his  son,  he  visited  Cumberland,  and  then 
appears  to  have  visited  and,  it  is  said,  was  recognised  by  several  of  the 
relatives  of  thelong-lost  Isaac  Atkinson.  The  plaintiffs  presented  apetition 
before  Sir  C.  Hall  praying  that  a  compromise,  under  which  they  would 
receive  £S000  from  the  parties  in  possession  of  the  property,  might  be 
sanctioned  on  behalf  of  two  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  minors,  and  one 
who  was  of  unsound  mind.  Tlie  petition  was  ordered  to  stand  over 
until  proceedings  had  been  taken  in  lunacy. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

Wanted,  a  quick-acting  cabinet  portrait  lens,  by  Ross,  Dallmeyer,  or  Grubb, 
in  exchange  for  dissolving- view  duplex  lanterns,  four-inch  condensers,  cost 
£8  8s.,  used  once,  with  number  of  slides  added. — Particulars  on  application 
to  John  J.  Thompson,  photographer,  Omagb,  Ireland. 

Dallmeyer’s  new  stereo,  lens,  one  and  a-quarter  and  one  and  a-half  inch 
diameter,  three  and  a-half  inches  focus,  rack  and  pinion,  seven  Waterhouse 
diaphragms,  in  case,  warranted  perfect  and  genuine,  will  be  exchanged  for 
a  Ross’s  No.  2  portable  symmetrical,  or  rapid  ditto,  or  rectilinear  by  Dall¬ 
meyer.— Address,  W.  J.  Gates,  7,  West-street,  Fareham. 

-  ..  — - - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Park.— You  will  find  the  addresses  of  several  manufacturers  by  consulting 
our  advertising  columns. 

Philosophy. —You  will  find  full  particulars  in  the  catalogue  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

T.  Garland.— The  trouble  with  your  bath  is  more  likely  to  arise  from  the 
products  of  combustion  coming  from  the  Bunsen  burner  employed  in  making 
the  oxygen  than  from  the  oxygen  itself.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  rather  unusual 
proceeding  to  manufacture  oxygen  gas  in  the  dark  room. 

H.  W.  Dennie.— It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  a  question  such  as  you  place 
before  us  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  different  forms  of  instantaneous 
shutters  for  a  special  class  of  work.  For  your  purpose,  however,  we  should 
think  that  b  or  c  on  your  list  would  prove  most  effective. 

G.  H.  E.— The  proportions  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  of  iron  solution  can  only 
be  fixed  by  actual  experiment.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
that  the  exact  quantities  be  used,  as  the  developer  acts  in  much  the  same 
manner  with  either  salt  in  excess;  still,  it  is  desirable  to  be  as  exact  as 
possible,  if  only  for  the  sake  of-economy. 

X.  X.— There  is  nothing  in  the  formula  you  give  to  account  for  insensitiveness. 
The  plan  of  emulsifying  is  capable  of  producing  a  very  high  degree  of 
sensitiveness  if  properly  worked.  Your  want  of  that  quality  must  arise 
from  some  fault  of  manipulation.  Perhaps  you  have  boiled  the  emulsion  too 
long ;  try  half-an-hour  instead  of  two  hours. 

G.  H.  P.— If  you  wish  to  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  you 
will  at  once  prepare  a  new  bath,  instead  of  trying  to  “  doctor  ”  the  old  one. 
It  is  impossible  to  speculate  upon  the  question  of  “  what  is  the  matter  with 
it”  on  the  strength  of  your  information.  The  best  course  of  treatment 
would  appear  to  be  chloride  of  sodium  quant,  suff. 

Promenade.— -1.  We  are  not  sure  if  the  patent  has  been  allowed  to  expire 
or  not.  We  will  look  the  next  time  we  are  at  the  Patent  Office.— 2.  Adver¬ 
tise  your  requirements  in  our  columns,  and  we  have  little  doubt  you  will  soon 
find  the  addresses  of  those  who  do  that  kind  of  work  for  the  trade.  At 
present  we  are  not  aware  who  undertake  such  work. 

Inexperienced.-—!.  We  can  scarcely  reply  to  your  question;  the  cost  of  plant 
would,  of  course,  depend  on  its  quality  and  completeness.— 2.  The  sum  you 
name  would  be  very  inadequate  to  start  a  firkt-class  establishment  in  London. 
The  erection  of  a  good  studio  would  cost  more  than  the  amount  stated, 
except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances ;  but  ideas  vary  as  to  what  is  a 
“high-class  business.” 

R.  G. — 1.  A  solution  of  chrome  alum  added  to  glue  will,  of  course,  render  it 
insoluble  when  dry,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  gelatine.  Glue  is  an 
inferior  quality  of  gelatine.  It  is  impossible  to  give  you  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions  to  use,  as  that  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  glue ;  you  must  make 
a  few  trials.-— 2.  Coat  the  inside  of  the  trough  with  paraffine ;  there  is  nothing 
better  nor  so  good  for  wooden  vessels  intended  to  contain  silver  solutions. 

T.  Nworb.— The  cause  of  your  soot  and  whitewash  effects  doubtless  arises  from 
your  method  of  illumination,  or  it  may  be  to  some  extent  due  to  the  use  of 
an  old  and  decomposed  collodion.  If  your  collodion  has  been  iodised  for  a 
very  long  time  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  hardness,  unless  an  unduly 
long  exposure  is  given.  But  we  strongly  suspect  your  lighting  is  at  fault. 
Send  us  a  specimen  of  your  work,  and  we  shall  then  be  better  able  to  judge. 
Intensity.— There  is  no  reliable  method  of  intensifying  gelatine  plates  with 
pyro.  and  silver  or  iron  and  silver,  though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to 
utilise  either  of  these  methods.  The  washing  of  the  gelatine  film  is  a  matter 
of  such  uncertainty  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the 
hypo,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  prevent  the  silver  staining  the  film.  If  you 
use  Mr.  Edwards’s  intensifier  you  should  mix  the  solutions  as  he  directs,  and 
not  as  you  suggest — by  placing  the  three  salts  altogether  in  the  full  quantity 
of  water. 

Ferro. — The  intensification  with  copper  bromide  is  performed  by  treating  the 
negative,  after  fixing,  with  a  solution  of  the  bromide  of  sufficient  strength  to 
bleach  it  in  a  short  time,  say  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  After  very  careful 
washing  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  applied  to  the  film,  and  this  will 
convert  the  pale  yellow  deposit  into  an  intense  brownish-black.  The  bromide 
of  copper  solution  may  bo  made  by  adding  two  drachms  of  bromide  of 
potassium  to  the  same  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  one  ounce 
of  hot  water. 


A.  Baker. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water,  and 
oxalate  of  potash  in  three.  The  solutions  will  keep. 


Cloud  Negatives. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Perry,  Sandgate, 
a  number  of  specimen  prints  from  liis  new  series  of  cloud  negatives, 
which  are  now  being  issued  on  glass  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  on  paper. 
The  difficulties  which  frequently  arise  from  the  textural  character  of  the 
old  negatives  are  thus  obviated,  and  the  new  series  is  likely  to  provo 
even  more  useful  than  the  old,  if  the  first  expense  do  not  stand  in  the  way. 

Photography  on  the  Stage. — Mr.  James  Bacon,  of  Newcastle, 
sends  us  a  print  from  a  negative  taken  under  somewhat  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  subject  is  the  “transformation  scene”  of  a  local 
pantomime,  and  the  result  is  a  marvellous  example  of  what  can  be  done 
with  the  rapid  dry  plates  of  the  present  day.  The  exposure  given  was 
two  minutes  with  the  full  opening  of  a  Dallmeyer’s  3b  lens  upon  an 
extra-sensitive  “Swan”  plate. 

Photography  in  Court. — Cattell  v.  “Sporting  and  Dramatic 
News.” — This  was  au  action  brought  in  the  Westminster  County 
Court,  before  Mr.  Judge  Bayley,  by  the  plaintiff,  a  zincophoto- 
grapher,  of  Bear-alley,  Farringdon-sbreet,  to  recover  from  Mr.  Webling, 
the  proprietor  of  the  paper  in  question,  the  balance  of  an  account 
due  for  executing  engravings  in  the  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News.  The 
plaintiff  was  employed  to  reproduce  the  drawings  in  question,  and  was 
to  be  paid  for  his  work  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month.  But  when 
he  applied  for  his  account  he  was  met  by  a  counter  claim  for  £2  14s.  fid. 
for  a  sketch  of  the  Derby  Day,  alleged  to  have  been  spoilt  in  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  for  other  pictures  also  alleged  to  have  been  imperfect, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  £7  Is.  10d.  The  plaintiff  further  stated 
that  the  alleged  imperfection  in  the  work  was  attributable  to  the  paper 
upon  which  the  original  drawings  were  executed  beiug  old. — For  the 
defence  it  was  urged  that  in  consequeuce  of  the  work  being  improperly 
executed  the  artist  had  to  re-draw  the  sketches,  for  which  he  had  paid 
nine  guineas,  besides  wbicli  the  badness  of  the  work  had  materially 
injured  the  reputation  of  the  paper. — Mr.  George  Maddick,  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  manager,  was  called  and  corroborated  this  statement. — Mr.  C. 
Sturgess,  artist,  was  called  to  prove  that  the  work  was  very  badly 
executed — so  much  so  that  it  was  calculated  to  do  both  the  paper 
and  himself  considerable  injury.— After  other  witnesses  had  been 
called  in  support  of  the  defendant's  case,  the  learned  Judge  considered 
that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  set  up  a  counter  claim,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  extremely  moderate.  Judgment  would, 
therefore,  be  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  difference  between  the 
amounts. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  March  16,  1880. 
Partnership  Dissolved. 

Bray  and  Wakefield,  Newgate-street,  London,  photographers. 

Petition  for  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

F.  Dare,  Bath-terrace,  Lockwood,  Huddersfield,  and  Westgate,  Bradford,  and 
Woodhead-road,  Holmfirth,  all  in  Yorkshire,  photographer. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 


Owing  to  our  usual  day  of  publication  next  week  falling  on  Good  Friday 
we  shall  go  to  press  a  day  earlier  than  usual,  and  publish  on  Thursday, 
the  25th  instant.  Advertisers  and  correspondents  will  please  bear  this 


in  mind. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Stewap.d,  Optician, 
For  the  tivo  Weeks  ending  March  17, 1880. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ON  VARNISHING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

Some  months  ago  an  alarm  was  raised  in  connection  with  gelatine 
negatives,  and  very  grave  doubts  were  freely  expressed  with  regard 
to  their  instability,  even  after  varnishing.  Certainly  the  examples 
exhibited  at  the  time — in  which  it  was  only  too  palpable  that  a  most 
unsatisfactory  change  had  taken  place  after  a  very  brief  exposure  to 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  our  climate — lent  colour  to  the  fears 
expressed.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  photographers  were 
told  that  the  danger  was  only  imaginary;  that  it  was  due  to  the 
employment  of  an  unsuitable  description  of  varnish ;  and  that  nega¬ 
tives  treated  with  a  varnish  composed  chiefly  of  lac  were  at  least  as 
impervious  to  damp  as  collodion  plates.  Further:  if  was  stated  that 
even  in  the  event  of  the  appearance  of  the  peculiar  “crystalline” 
markings  produced  by  moisture  they  were  easily  got  rid  of  by 
removing  the  varnish  or  by  varnishing  a  second,  time.  So  the 
possessors  of  large  stocks  of  valuable  gelatine  negatives  settled  down 
into  the  old  feeling  of  security. 

But  more  recently  complaints  have  cropped  up  again  that,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  varnished  negatives  will  go  wrong — not  only  in  the 
direction  of  the  peculiar  crystalline  breaking  up  of  the  varnished 
film,  but  we  have  heard  it  stated  by  more  than  one  photographer  of 
position  that  contact  with  most  silvered  paper  will  stain  a  varnished 
negative  as  badly  as  an  unvarnished  one,  and  that  the  removal  of 
the  varnish  leaves  the  stain  intact.  We  were  at  first  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  this,  but  upon  hearing  the  same  opinion 
from  different  sources  we  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  matter  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  as  accident  would  have  it  we  were  not  long  before  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  An  absence  of  short  duration  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  number  of  printing-frames  exposed  in  the  open 
air  and  the  appearance  of  an  unexpected  downfall  of  rain  provided 
all  the  needful  materials  for  experiment ;  and  it  fortunately  happened 
that  amongst  the  negatives  were  some  both  varnished  and  un¬ 
varnished. 

We  may  be  pardoned  a  moment’s  digression  for  the  purpose  of 
mentioning  a  lesson  this  accident  taught  us.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
frames  exposed,  and  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  had  received  any  injury;  that  is  to  say,  in  only  a  few  cases 
had  the  rain  reached  the  silvered  paper.  These  few  cases  were  those 
in  which  the  negatives  were  the  full  size  of  the  printing-frames  in 
which  they  were  contained.  In  the  larger  number  of  instances  frames 
larger  than  the  negatives  were  used,  with,  necessarily,  a  sheet  of  glass 
in  tront.  Ihus,  between  the  backing  pad  and  the  front  glass,  there 
existed  a  space  round  the  edges  of  the  negative  equal  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  glass  upon  which  the  latter  was  taken.  In  the  cases, 
however,  where  printing-frames  to  fit  the  negatives  were  used  no 
such  space  existed,  and,  consequently,  the  damp,  getting  to  the  edges 
of  the  plate,  worked  its  way  by  capillary  attraction  between  the  con¬ 
tact  surface  of  the  negative  and  the  pressure-pad,  and  so  to  the 
paper.  Where  the  space  existed  the  only  damage  was  a  slight 
damping  of  the  pad  extending  but  a  short  distance  from  the  edges. 

Now,  as  to  the  resulting  damage  done.  From  the  varnished  nega¬ 
tives  the  damp  paper  came  away  easily  and  without  the  slightest 
tendency  to  stick ;  but  the  surface  of  the  negative  after  its  removal 
presented  a  rough,  uneven  appearance,  as  if  a  number  of  blisters  had 


been  formed.  The  whole  surface  was  quickly  rinsed  with  clean 
water  and  at  once  “  damped  off”  with  blotting-paper ;  but  upon  dry¬ 
ing  the  “  blisters  ”  had  assumed  the  crystalline  appearance  caused 
by  the  cracking  of  the  varnish,  as  well  as  a  very  decided  brown  dis¬ 
colouration.  We  subsequently  proceeded  to  remove  the  varnish  by 
means  of  methylated  spirit;  but  though  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
varnish  was  dissolved  the  brown  markings  remained.  Friction  with 
a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  failed  to  produce  any  improvement,  so  we  tried 
the  effect  of  adding  liquor  ammonia  to  the  alcohol.  This  for  Borne 
time  produced  no  effect;  but  at  last,  after  repeated  additions  of 
ammonia,  and  when  the  mixture  had  become  very  strongly  alkaline, 
the  whole  film  “  frilled  ”  off  the  glass. 

Another  negative  was  then  tried  with  absolute  alcohol  warmed  to 
about  100°;  but  though  the  varnish  was  removed  the  stains  remained, 
standing  in  slight  relief,  as  if  the  gum  resins  forming  the  varnish  had 
been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  silver  nitrate.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  were  next  tried  ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  stains  could  only  be  removed  by  measures 
sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  film  to  leave  the  glass  entirely. 

The  unvarnished  negatives  had  become  to  all  appearance  firmly 
fastened  to  the  silvered  paper,  or  the  paper  to  them,  and  we  had 
little  hope  of  saving  them.  They  were,  however,  placed  to  soak  in 
distilled  water,  and  by  dint  of  some  expenditure  of  time  and  care  the 
paper  was  gradually  detaclied.  Solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  was 
then  used,  and  those  negatives  remain  as  good  as  before  their  acci¬ 
dental  immersion. 

Two  were,  however,  kept  apart  for  special  experiment.  One,  after 
the  detachment  of  the  paper,  was  treated  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  then  passed  through  the 
hypo,  bath;  up  to  the  present  time  no  sign  of  discolouration  hag 
occurred.  This  treatment  we  greatly  prefer  to  that  with  perchloride 
of  iron;  for,  while  equally  effective  in  preventing  discolouration  upon 
subsequent  exposure  to  light,  the  chloride  of  sodium  has  not  the 
same  lowering  action  upon  the  density  of  the  image.  The  other 
negative,  after  removal  of  the  paper,  received  no  treatment  beyond  a 
rinse  with  distilled  water,  and  at  the  present  time,  though  presenting 
a  slightly  dirty  appearance  on  the  surface,  has  not  suffi-red  in  print¬ 
ing  quality.  We  do  not,  however,  recommend  the  last  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  when  such  accidents  occur;  the  application  of  the  solution  of 
chloride  is  so  simple  and  effective  that  it  should  be  invariably 
adopted. 

We  must  confess  that  the  results  above  recorded  rather  surprised  ns. 
The  varnish  employed  was  one  of  the  samples  specially  recommended 
for  use  with  gelatine  negatives,  and  which  is  claimei  to  resist  per¬ 
fectly  the  action  of  moisture.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  is 
the  fact  that  the  varnished  film,  contrary  to  ordinary  opinions,  is 
more  easily  stained,  and  the  stain  is  more  difficult  of  removal  than 
in  the  case  of  unvarnished  negatives.  It  is  true  no  means  were 
applied  to  convert  the  Rilver  which  had  been  absorbed  by  the  varnish, 
for  the  reason  that  the  blistering  was  believed  to  be  caused  by  the 
spreading  of  the  moisture  from  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  the  gelatine 
film  itself  aud  underneath  the  varnish.  But  from  the  production  of 
stains  it  now  appears  that  the  moisture  actually  penetrates  tLe 
varnish. 
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The  only  safe  protection  to  a  gelatine  negative  appears  to  consist 
in  coating  first  with  collodion  and  then  with  varnish,  as  first  pro¬ 
posed,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan.  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  uses  a 
mixture  of  collodion  and  varnish,  which  produces  much  the  same 
result.  Negatives  treated  by  either  of  these  plans  may  be  soaked  in 
water  for  days  without  injury,  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  do 
not  staiu  by  contact  with  damp  paper — at  least  to  any  greater  extent 
than  a  collodion  negative.  The  collodion  we  have  employed  is, 
perhaps,  not  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  being  an  ordinary 
uniodised  sample  intended  for  negative  use.  It  has,  however, 
answered  every  requirement;  indeed,  we  prefer  a  simple  protection 
of  qollodion  to  one  of  varnish  alone. 

- ♦- - 

THE  NON-ELEMENTARY  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
HALOIDS. 

Our  readers  may  remember  the  account  we  gave  a  little  while  ago 
of  certain  experiments  proving  that  chlorine  was  not  the  elementary, 
undecomposable  substance  it  had  hitherto  been  assumed  to  be. 
Since  the  date  of  our  article  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  a 
manner  showing  the  intense  interest  taken  in  the  question  by 
chemists,  and  has  led  to  the  publication  of  further  results  by  the 
original  investigators,  Professors  W.  J.  and  Herr  C.  Meyer;  and 
other  experimentalists  also  have  taken  the  field — confirmatory  in  some 
instances,  but  contradictory  in  others,  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
Herren  Meyer. 

With  the  theoretical  examination  that  the  various  phases  of  the 
chemistry  of  photography  are  now  undergoing  these  discoveries 
come  at  an  opportune  time,  and  may  assist  in  the  construction  on 
a  thorough  scientific  basis  of  a  more  consistent  and  complete  theory 
than  hitherto  can  be  said  to  have  existed,  and  that  the  importance  of 
the  subject  may  be  said  almost  to  demand.  If  it  can  be  decisively 
proved  that  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine — not  now  to  allude  to  other 
elements — consist  of  some  matter  besides  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  bring  us  nearer  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  silver 
compounds  of  these  bodies  that  carries  all  kinds  of  possibilities  in  its 
train. 

The  series  of  experiments  made  by  the  chemists  we  have  named, 
and  by  others  also,  will  be  better  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
studied  chemistry  if  we  briefly  advert  to  the  theory  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  by  the  most  unscientific 
person  that  bodies  expand  by  heat;  but  it  is  less  widely  known  that 
gases  also  are  subject  to  the  same  law.  Not  only  so,  but  also  to  a  beauti- 
fully-regular  law  that  applies,  with  a  slight  qualification,  to  every 
gas,  whatever  its  character — elementary  or  compound,  light  or  heavy. 
The  law  is  that  all  gases  expand  equally  for  a  given  increment 
of  temperature.  Thus,  any  gas — air,  hydrogen,  dry  steam,  bromine, 
or  iodine,  &c.,  &c.,  when  volatilised — occupying  a  certain  volume  at  a 
given  temperature,  will,  when  that  temperature  is  increased  by 
273°  C.,  be  exactly  doubled  in  bulk,  trebled  by  a  further  increase 
to  that  extent,  and  so  on.  There  are  what  may  be  termed  irregulari¬ 
ties  or  slight  departures  from  this  rule  in  some  cases,  but  they  are 
well  defined  and  come  under  a  certain  law  of  their  own. 

This  law — variously  known  as  the  law  of  Gay  Lussac,  Dalton, 
or  Charles  —  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  science  of 
chemistry  within  the  last  decade  or  two,  and,  indeed,  without  its  aid 
organic  chemistry  could  not  have  reached  its  present  extraordinary 
state  of  development. 

To  apply  this  law  to  the  points  under  consideration,  we  may  say 
that  Herren  Meyer  had  what  may  be  described  as  two  tubes  carefully 
measured  as  to  evenness  of  bore,  and  then  graduated  and  connected 
by  a  bulb  which  was  exposed  to  a  given  heat.  The  gas  was  driven 
from  one  tube  into  the  bulb,  its  quantity  ascertained,  and  then  the 
amount  it  displaced  collected  and  measured  in  the  second  tube. 
This  volume  should  have  been,  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
errors,  constant,  and  when  the  experiment  was  tried  with  atmospheric 
air  it  was  so,  and  with  ready-prepared  chlorine  also  it  was  not 
altered;  but  with  recently-liberated  (the  so-called  nascent)  chlorine 
the  result  was  widely  divergent  from  what  should  have  happened  if 


the  expansion  had  beep  uniform.  We  append  the  following  table, 
which  has  lately  appeared  in  a  scientific  contemporary:  — 


Temperature. 

Observed  density. 

253° . 

8  89  8-83 

8-84  8-85 

8-73  8  71  8-71 

6  68  6-80  6  80 

575  5  74 

567  5  60  5  71  5-81 

About  450  . 

„  586  . 

,,  842  . 

,,  1027  . 

„  1570  . 

The  regularity  of  the  decrease  in  temperature  is  here  easily  seen  up 
to  about  1,000°,  where  it  is  obvious  the  rule  does  not  at  all  apply. 
The  same  effect  was  obtained  when  the  whole  experiments  were  re¬ 
peated  with  new  chemicals  and  an  entirely  new  apparatus,  and  the 
inference  cannot  be  avoided  that  at  about  a  temperature  of  1,000°  C. 
iodine  gets  split  up  into  two  bodies.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
chlorine  requires  a  higher  temperature,  viz.,  1200°. 

So  far  the  experimenters  have  not  in  their  published  statements 
given  any  particulars  of  the  qualities  or  properties  of  the  substances 
thus  obtained  ;  and,  as  it  is  one  thing  to  separate  two  bodies  and 
another  to  isolate  them,  we  may  yet  have  to  wait  some  time  before 
we  obtain  such  particulars.  But,  as  M.  Pictet  solidifies  gases  by 
deprivation  of  heat,  so  may  we  expect,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
of  temperature  to  hear  that  the  Meyers  have,  by  increment  of 
heat,  obtained,  in  separate  receptacles,  the  products  of  dissociation  of 
these  elements,  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  photographer. 

At  present  the  whole  scientific  world  awaits  with  absorbing 
interest  every  development  of  such  marvellous  experiments  and 
their  consequent  theories.  For  years  it  has  been  the  dream  of  some 
chemists  that  all  nature  may  be  resolved  into  one  original  elementary 
substance.  We  intend  next  week  to  dwell  upon  a  further  development 
of  this  idea. 

In  the  course  of  all  these  theories  photography  is  playing  a  most 
prominent  part,  and  we  feel  sure  that  not  only  will  it  be  of  further 
great  use  but  that  some  of  the  greatest  deductions  of  modern  science 
would  not  have  been  reasoned  out,  or  would  have  been  long  delayed, 
but  for  its  aid. 


METROPOLITAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY’S  WORKS.— No.  II. 

We  resume  the  narrative  of  our  visit  where  we  left  off  last  week, 
namely,  in  the  studio  where  the  transparencies  are  produced  from 
which  the  enlarged  negatives  the  Autotype  Company  are  so  justly 
celebrated  for  are  made.  Here  we  almost  expected  to  find  some 
secret  process  in  operation,  for  we  have  frequently  heard  that  the 
method  adopted  was  not  published,  and  also  that  no  one  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  this  department.  Not  so,  however,  as  we  found 
nothing  new  and  no  secret  in  the  method  employed. 

The  tissue  having  been  printed,  it  is  then  coated  with  plain  collo¬ 
dion  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  now  plunged  into  cold  water  together 
with  a  glass  plate  that  has  been  coated  with  a  weak  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine  containing  sufficient  chrome  alum  to  render  the  film  insoluble 
when  it  has  been  dried.  The  tissue  is  then  squeegeed  on  to  the 
glass,  and  after  resting  for  a  few  minutes  is  developed  in  warm  water 
in  a  similar  manner  to  chromotypes,  except  that  hotter  water  is  used 
than  would  be  permissible  for  them.  All  this  has  been  published 
before,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  Company  now  make  no  secret  of 
this  branch  of  their  work;  but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  we  dis¬ 
covered  the  real  secret  of  their  success  in  this  direction,  namely,  the 
care  and  skill  brought  to  bear  on  the  work.  Here  is  an  operator 
and  his  assistant,  working  in  a  distinct  department  fitted  with  every 
appliance,  whose  sole  employment  is  to  make  these  transparencies, 
and  who  takes  every  precaution  to  guard  against  dust  and  dirt.  We 
noticed  that  even  the  taps  are  encased  in  fine  muslin,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  floating  particles  in  the  water  coming  in  contact  with 
the  picture. 

Mr.  Foxlee  having  returned,  we  now  resume  our  tour.  Passing 
through  a  door  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  open  air,  and  until  we 
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arrived  at  this  part  of  the  works  we  had  no  conception  of  their  ex¬ 
tent,  as  from  the  entrance  little  can  be  seen.  Crossing  a  yard  to  the 
mounting  room  we  find  some  ten  or  a  dozen  females  busily  engaged 
in  mounting,  spotting,  and  finishing  prints  of  all  sizes,  both  carbon 
and  collotype.  The  mounting  is  done  with  very  thick  starch  paste, 
applied  with  a  sponge  and  not  with  a  brush.  Passing  a  gigantic 
easel  for  supporting  paintings,  Ac.,  that  are  too  large  to  be  copied  in 
the  studio  we  enter  the  studio  proper,  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Burton.  This,  in  size,  is  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  establishment,  and  in  shape  is  what  may  be  termed  of  the 
“  tunnel”  form,  with  sloping  roof  and  sides  of  glass,  the  slope  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  background.  Several  cameras  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  the  largest  of  which  was  for  thirty-six-inch  pictures. 
The  camera  stands  move  on  iron  rails,  so  that  the  instrument  is 
always  kept  at  right  angles  with  the  work  to  be  copied.  The  major 
part  of  the  negatives  taken  here  are  reversed — that  is,  with  regard 
to  right  and  left — so  that  they  are  suitable  alike  for  collotype  print¬ 
ing  or  printing  by  the  single  transfer  carbon  process,  thus  saving  the 
extra  labour  of  double  transfer.  To  secure  these  reversed  negatives  the 
cameras  are  fitted  with  silvered  glass  mirrors,  set  at  an  angle  of  45° 
in  front  of  the  lenses,  so  that  the  camera  has  to  be  placed  sideways 
to  the  object  to  be  photographed. 

Through  a  couple  of  dark  rooms  we  walk  into  the  “  large  camera.” 
This  is  a  brick  building  some  thirty  feet  long  and  about  half  that 
width.  The  lenses — the  largest  of  which  is  about  nine  inches  in 
diameter  and,  we  think,  some  six  feet  in  focus — are  fitted  into  an 
opening  in  the  end  of  the  building,  which  is  furnished  with  all  the 
necessary  adjustments  one  finds  on  the  front  of  a  camera,  and  an 
easel  travelling  on  rails  carries  the  prepared  plate.  The  picture  to 
be  copied  is  fixed  on  the  easel  outside.  In  one  corner  of  this  “  room 
camera”  is  the  large  bath  for  sensitising  plates  up  to  fifty-four  by 
forty  inches — the  largest  size  worked. 

Adjoining,  and  also  on  the  next  floor,  are  the  enlarging  rooms,  in 
which  are  eight  cameras  in  full  operation.  The  only  baths  in  use  for 
holding  the  silver  solution  are  of  the  “  wave  ”  form,  which  have  been 
so  frequently  alluded  to  in  our  pages,  and  it  speaks  well  for  their 
efficiency  to  find  them  exclusively  employed  after  several  years’ 
practice.  The  only  dipping  baths  employed  are  for  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  solution,  with  which  the  negatives  are  fixed.  These 
are  made  of  lead,  and  hold  from  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons  each.  We 
may  here  state  that  the  fixing,  washing,  and  varnishing  of  the 
negatives  is  all  done  by  female  assistants,  as  also  is  the  adjustment 
of  the  transparencies  in  position  for  enlargement.  We  were  shown 
a  collodion  filter,  very  similar  in  construction  to  what  is  known 
amongst  druggists  as  an  “  American  percolator,”  for  it  is  the  practice 
to  filter  all  collodion  that  has  once  been  poured  on  a  plate  through 
cotton  wool  and  a  thickness  of  wash  leather  before  it  is  again  used. 

There  is  a  room  devoted  to  plate  cleaning,  and  this  work  alone 
gives  employment  to  two  assistants.  Adjoining  this  room  is  the 
varnishing  room,  which  is  fitted  with  drying  ovens  heated  with  gas. 
In  this  apartment  is  situated  the  gasometer,  used  for  storing  oxygen 
gas ;  for  during  the  winter  months  the  major  part  of  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  are  made  by  means  of  the  lime  light,  the  enlarging  cameras 
being  fitted  with  condensers  of  various  sizes  to  suit  the  different 
transparencies,  the  largest  pair  being  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter 
and  weighing  something  like  a  hundredweight.  These  are,  we 
believe,  the  largest  that  have  yet  been  made. 

We  inquired  what  lenses  were  used,  and  found  nearly  all  forms, 
from  the  single  landscape  to  those  of  the  most  recent  construction, 
Ross,  Dallmeyer,  Steinheil,  and  Grubb  being  well  represented.  We 
should  have  liked  to  have  spent  a  longer  time  in  the  studio,  and  to 
have  examined  more  fully  the  many  dodges  and  contrivances  in  use  ; 
but  we  had  a  gentle  hint  that  time  was  flying,  and  that  we  had  yet 
much  more  to  see  before  the  closing  hour. 

Extraordinary  pressure  on  our  columns  again  compels  us  to 
postpone  the  conclusion  of  this  article  until  next  week. 


The  future  possibilities  of  development  printing  opened  up  by  Captain 
Abney’s  recent  introduction  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  place  of  pyrogallic 


and  gallic  acids  can  scarcely  be  gauged  yet,  but  the  new  method 
seems  destined  to  prove  useful  in  many  branches  of  photography. 
Though  Captain  Abney  has  so  far  applied  his  process  chiefly  to 
direct  printing  and  for  small  work,  we  think  it  will  be  equally,  if  not 
more,  applied  to  the  printing  of  enlargements  both  direct  in  the 
camera  and  from  enlarged  negatives.  In  its  present  stage  there 
may  be  objections  to  the  process  on  the  score  of  tone,  when  direct 
prints,  especially  those  of  small  size,  are  concerned  ;  but  this  defect, 
it  is  not  improbable,  will  soon  be  removed.  At  least  for  work 
intended  to  be  coloured  this  complaint  cannot  be  urged,  and  the 
undoubted  advantages  of  rapid  printing,  together  with  the  purity  of 
the  whites  secured  by  the  use  of  ferrous  oxalate,  must  ultimately 
bring  the  method  into  favour.  But  whilst  adhering  to  the  principal 
feature  of  the  process — development  with  ferrous  oxalate — we  think 
that  a  modification  of  the  preparation  of  the  paper  will  be  found  for 
most  purposes  to  be  an  advantage.  In  these  days  of  dry  plates  and 
ready  sensitised  papers  there  seems  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  unpopu¬ 
larity  attached  to  the  very  mention  of  a  Bilver  bath  for  any  purpose 
whatever ;  moreover,  the  necessity  for  performing  two  operations 
when  one  will  do  will  not  be  very  generally  recognised.  It  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  form  an  emulsion  of  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine,  albumen,  or  other  material,  possessing 
the  characteristics  needful  for  use  upon  paper ;  indeed,  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  predicting  that  such  an  emulsion  will  be  far  easier 
of  preparation  than  those  required  for  dry  plates.  In  the  first  place, 
the  same  exalted  sensitiveness  is  not  necessary — in  fact,  would  be 
rather  a  disadvantage  ;  and,  again,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
physical  structure  of  paper  and  glass,  we  believe  that  in  using  the 
former  it  would  not  be  needful  to  wash  the  emulsion,  which  would  be 
a  great  gain  in  convenience.  We  hawe  commenced  experiments  in 
this  direction,  using  various  vehicles,  and  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to 
report  favourably  thereon. 


NOTES  ON  POSING. 

No.  III. 

A  well-balanced  composition  can  scarcely  fail  to  command  a  proper 
amount  of  interest  if  it  has  been  the  result  of  an  intelligent  con¬ 
ception  of  the  requirements  of  art.  This  would  not  be  shown, 
speaking  generally,  in  a  picture  where  every  line  was  opposed  with 
geometrical  accuracy  and  precision,  such  a  thing  being,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say,  irritating  to  the  senses  and  the  reverse  of 
artistic.  All  the  lines  should  be  graceful,  free,  and  apparently 
undesigned.  Where  art  makes  itself  apparent,  there  art  may  be 
said  to  be  lacking.  Grace,  to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  natural  to 
the  object  portrayed,  but  still  in  a  great  measure  is  it  the  result  of 
the  artist’s  art;  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
he  be  able  in  the  first  place  to  recognise  its  existence,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  develope  it. 

In  draping  the  figure  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  form  lines  which 
in  themselves  have  beauty;  but  perhaps  more  difficult  still  is  it  to 
restrain  the  hand  from  destroying  lines  perfect  enough,  but  wanting 
only  opposing  lines  of  compensation  to  bring  out  their  full  beauty. 
One  of  the  first  impulses  of  the  photographer  who  is  anxious  to 
secure  a  good  piece  of  drapery  is  to  knock  out  all  the  natural  lines 
and  rearrange  them  according  to  some  vague  ideas  of  his  own. 

With  a  standing  figure  of  a  lady,  by  way  of  example,  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  in  a  purposeless  way,  punches  and  shakes  the  dress  with 
the  vain  idea  that  he  can  induce  artistic  lines  to  spring  into  form, 
when  generally  but  one  or  two  of  the  existing  lines  required  only  a 
slight  rearrangement.  Certainly  no  amount  of  frantic  banging  at 
the  dress  will  secure  what  is  required.  Very  often,  even  such  a 
difficult  thing  to  manage  as  a  train  will  settle  itself  into  good  form 
if  the  wearer  be  directed  to  walk  in  a  wide  circle  to  the  place  for  the 
pose ;  then,  at  most,  the  alteration  of  a  line  or  two  is  only  called  for, 
and  an  artistic  result  is  secured.  But  how  different  wh^Te  the 
photographer  sets  himself  the  task  of  “making-up  the  composi¬ 
tion  !  ” 

It  must  ever  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  work  up  to  an  effect 
suggested  by  nature  than  to  work  on  conventional  lines.  By  the 
first,  means  endless  variety  may  be  secured,  while,  by  the  second  a 
tiresome  and  often  faulty  mannerism  is  set  fortli  in  the  work.  Beauty 
of  the  lines  is  a  far  more  important  consideration  than  is  generally 
thought,  although  if  they  are  purely  aceidet  tal  (accidental  in  this 
sense,  if  unappreciated  by  the  photographer)  they  fail  in  a  large 
measure  by  unavoidable  association  with  damaging  defects. 
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All  the  grace  of  the  drapery  should  be  used  to  lead  up  to  and 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  chief  feature  of  the  portrait — the  head. 
The  beauties  of  parts  of  a  picture,  and  especially  of  subordinate  por¬ 
tions,  must  never  be  striking,  but  of  such  a  character  that  we  have 
to  look  for  the  beauties.  Perfection  never  is,  and  never  was,  start¬ 
ling.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  lines  of  a  leaf  never  struck  one 
with  admiration  yet.  It  has  to  be  looked  at  and  studied  before  it 
may  be  properly  appreciated ;  but  the  beauty  is  there,  subordinate 
though  it  be  in  its  effect  upon  the  landscape. 

Harmony  between  all  the  parts  of  a  picture  is  of  the  chiefest 
importance.  The  form  of  composition  best  adapted  for  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture  is  the  pyramidal,  but  there  must  not  be  any 
appearance  of  labour  to  attain  this  regularity  of  form  or  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  caricature— ■  a  burlesque. 

The  masses  of  light  and  dark  should  be  arranged  to  boldly  set 
forth  the  form  of  composition,  and  minor  objects  in  the  picture  used 
to  strengthen  the  effect.  Everything,  in  fact,  should  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  intention  of  the  work;  and  any  object  which  does  not  tend 
to  this — and  certainly  any  object  which  destroys  the  intention  of 
the  composition — should  be  banished.  Wide,  blank  spaces  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  be  avoided,  but  they  are  preferable  to  any  accessory, 
however  beautiful  in  itself,  which  detracts  from  the  motive  of  the 
work ;  and  the  more  interesting  the  accessory  may  be  as  an  accessory 
the  more  mischief  it  will  do  when  misplaced.  Unfortunately  the 
role  of  photographic  accessories  is  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Fearful  and  wonderful  of  design,  representing  nothing  on  earth,  and 
being  incapable  of  harmonising  with  the  colour  of  the  picture,  no 
wonder  that  they  are  so  destructive  of  effect. 

The  three  things  to  be  portrayed  in  a  photograph — the  sitter,  the 
background,  and  the  accessories — are  so  different  in  the  effect  they 
produce  that  the  greatest  skill  and  care  must  be  exercised  to  secure 
harmony  between  them.  The  background  should  never  be  allowed 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  flat  surface.  Any  mass  of  even  tone  is 
false  to  nature  and  a  fault  in  art.  The  scattering  of  spots  of  light 
and  dark  over  the  picture  is  equally  wrong,  as  it  distracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  principal  feature  and  destroys  the  meaning  of  the 
work. 

Balance  in  lights  and  darks  and  balance  in  the  lines  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  must  be  secured.  Do  not  let  your  lights  run  wild  and  confuse 
the  shadows;  and  by  proper  compensation  of  the  lines  of  the 
composition  an  appearance  of  firmness  and  solidity  is  given  to  the 
work. 

Variety  is  a  most  valuable  quality  of  artistic  work,  but  in  too 
great  striving  after  it  the  variety  is  lost  in  unmeaningness.  Sim¬ 
plicity  should  be  the  handmaid  to  variety,  and  be  ever  at  hand  to 
check  any  wildness  of  fancy. 

Brilliancy  is  a  much-admired  quality,  and  deservedly  so;  but 
where  the  photographer  lays  himself  out  to  produce  brilliant  effects 
he  is  apt  to  step  beyond  bounds  and  ruin  his  work  by  excess.  Bril¬ 
liancy  is  secured  by  the  illumination,  and  not,  as  very  many  suppose, 
by  the  bath,  collodion,  or  developer,  or  by  the  manipulation,  though 
brilliancy  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  chemicals  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  the  manipulation  skilful.  For  securing  brilliant  effects 
the  light  must  be  pure  and  well-directed  on  the  sitter.  It  is  altogether 
an  erroneous  notion  that  the  nearness  of  the  object  to  the  light  in¬ 
duces  harshness,  and  that  distance  tends  to  give  softness  and  delicacy. 
Roughly  speaking,  just  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Where  there  is 
harshness  of  lights  and  darks,  and  the  contrast  is  hard  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  the  introduction  of  more  light  will  reduce  the  harshness. 

An  artistic  photograph,  then,  is  one  where  the  balance  of  light 
and  shade  is  perfectly  maintained  and  subservient  to  the  motive  of 
the  composition,  the  outline  and  inner  lines  true  to  the  laws  of  art, 
and  harmonious  balance  of  effect  drawing  together  the  several  parts 
of  the  composition  and  setting  forth  the  motive  of  the  picture.  The 
lines  should  not  run  in  parallel,  diversity  without  complexity  being 
required  to  secure  the  interest.  It  should  be  an  effort  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  preserve  good  springing  lines,  and  instead  of  breaking 
them  up  to  supply  other  lines  to  balance  them. 

For  posing,  a  consideration  of  the  variations  of  the  human  face 
from  strict  uniformity  may  be  of  service.  The  features  are  never 
perfectly  uniform.  The  two  sides  of  the  face  are  always  dissimilar — 
often  to  a  very  great  degree.  In  posing,  that  side  which  has  most 
animation  should  be  taken.  Where  great  irregularity  is  found,  the 
full-face  view  which  would  bring  this  want  of  uniformity  into 
prominence  should  be  discarded  for  the  three-quarter  or  profile  views. 

In  the  character  of  the  lines  of  the  nose  there  will  be  found  often — 
it  may  almost  be  said  generally — great  diversity.  Choice  should  be 
made  of  the  better  of  these  two  views;  or,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
picture  the  leas  favourable,  modification  of  the  unpleasing  charac¬ 
teristics  may  be  made  in  the  view  of  the  face  selected  for  the  picture. 


In  all  the  features  there  are  these  differences,  and  the  photographic 
artist  should  be  trained  to  judge  of  them,  to  enable  him  in  a  short 
time  to  determine  the  view  presenting,  with  the  maximum  of  favour¬ 
able  features,  the  least  number  of  defects. 

The  eyes  are  often  different  in  size  and  position ;  the  brows  in 
height  of  arch  and  in  definition.  Select  generally  the  fuller  eye  and 
the  more  perfectly-arched  eyebrow.  Light  blue  eyes  should  be,  as  a 
rule,  turned  from  the  light,  as  a  flood  of  light  blotB  them  out  entirely. 
Wide  open  eyes  Bhould  be  directed  dowuwards;  small  and  partially 
closed  eyes  taken  upturned.  Sunken-iu  eyes  require  front  light  in 
excess.  Never  allow  the  eyes  to  look  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  the  head  is  posed. 

Where  the  forehead  is  high  it  may  be  well  to  foreshorten  by 
depressing  the  head  slightly;  but  generally  the  hair  may  be  brought 
over.  A  subject  with  high  cheek  bones  requires  to  be  lighted  from 
the  front,  as  also  a  wrinkled  or  strongly-marked  sitter. 

Very  small  mouths  should  be  taken  in  full  view.  A  large  mouth 
it  were  best  to  present  in  profile.  Open  mouths  seldom  appear  to 
advantage  in  a  picture,  for,  if  closed,  a  pursed-up  expression  is  given  ; 
introduce  a  fan  or  flower  with  which  to  partially  or  wholly  cover  the 
mouth.  The  hands  had  better  be  kept  out  of  the  picture,  and  if 
introduced  they  must  be  kept  back  as  much  as  possible  in  tone  and 
position. 

This  slight  indication  of  the  deviation  of  the  features  from  strict 
drawing  will  serve  to  point  out  some  of  the  points  it  is  necessary 
for  the  artist  to  note  when  about  to  pose  a  sitter. 

William  Heigiiway. 


A  SWINGING  CAMERA  FRONT  ADAPTER. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson’s  explanation,  with  working 
drawings,  of  a  swinging  camera  front  adapter,  as  shown  by  him  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society : — 

A  A  are  two  pieces  of  sheet  brass  three  and  a-quarter  inches  long 
and  one  and  three-eighths  iuch  broad,  bent,  as  in  fig.  1,  L  shaped, 

FIG.  1. 


half-an-inch  on  the  flat  screwed  down  to  the  sliding  front  EE,  and 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  upright,  as  in  fig.  3.  B  is  the  additional 
front,  of  mahogany  or  of  similar  wood,  to  E,  and  of  the  same  thick¬ 
ness,  to  carry  the  flange  (or  flanges  of  lenses  if  binocular),  and  it  is 
made  to  swing  on  screw  pivots  at  CC  through  the  upright  brass 


PIG.  2. 


flanges  A  A.  D  is  the  piucHing  screw  winoli  keeps  me  lens  iu  posi¬ 
tion  after  the  required  inclination  has  been  given.  The  space//  be- 
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most  need  the  swing,  in  order  to  show  that  in  theory  as  well  as  in 
practice  the  same  effects  can  be  produced  with  the  swing-front  adapter 
as  with  the  swing-back,  as  well  as  to  show  that  it  is  as  necessary  to 
raise  the  lens  in  both  cases — perhaps  more  so  with  the  adapter  or 
swing-front.  The  lens  in  this  case  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  camera  front,  and  the  same  height  from  the  ground  line  as  at  F. 
and  the  camera  inclined  towards  the  tower,  so  that  the  centre  line  or 
axis  is  exactly  on  the  straight  line  bisecting  the  angle  of  view,  viz., 
towards  B"\  In  this  position  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lens  must 
necessarily  be  raised,  so  as  to  make  the  points  A  and  C  on  the 
ground  glass  fall  on  the  points  marked  n  and  m,  which  represent  the 
extremities  of  the  ground  glass ;  for,  if  not  so  raised,  the  view  at  the 
top  of  the  tower  will  be  cut  off,  as  can  be  plainly  seen,  and  about  one- 
tenth  (or  twelve  feet  of  tower)  will  be  unrepresented  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ground  glass,  because,  swinging  from  the  centre,  it  extends 
only  to  n,  and  there  will  also  be  a  corresponding  part  lost,  or  over 
and  above  what  the  plate  would  take  in,  if  full  size,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  ground  glass  from  C  to  in.  Therefore,  the  lens  must  be 
raised  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  so  that  the  point  A  (the  top  of 
the  tower)  falls  on  the  point  n,  and  the  line  A  C  corresponding  (nearly) 
with  the  line  n  m  (the  real  position  of  the  focussing  glass) ;  the 
point  C  will  fall  upon  the  point  m,  and  thus  embrace  the  full  angle  of 
view,  A  B,  of  tower. 

Those  who  advocate  the  swing-back  will  clearly  see  that  if  a 
straight  line  be  drawn  from  B  at  the  centre  of  the  tower  through  the 
centre  of  the  lens  in  the  lower  position  to  the  ground  glass  its 
corresponding  point  must  necessarily  fall  below  the  centre,  even  in  a 
swing  camera.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  conclude  that  one  plan  is  as 
good  for  all  practical  purposes  as  the  other,  provided  that  the  sliding 
front  with  the  adapter  be  made  so  as  to  raise  the  lens  as  high  as 
possible.  What  practical  difference  there  is  is  just  about  as  much 
as  whether  you  enter  your  house  by  your  front  or  your  back  door  so 
long  as  you  get  in.  I  have  practically  used  the  swing-front  for  ten 
years  or  more  (my  original  adapter  was  fitted  with  a  loose  velvet  bag 
instead  of  bellows,  which  I  now  recommend).  In  the  diagrams  I 
have  purposely  exaggerated  the  size  of  the  camera  in  order  to  make 
clear  what  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate,  but  the  same  propor¬ 
tions  must  hold  good  mathematically.  In  the  case  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  tower  (hypothetically)  I  have  only  supposed  taking  in 


tween  B  and  E  is  ordinary  bellows-made  material,  or  leather  if 
preferred,  well  secured  to  the  boards  B  and  E  all  round  the  opening. 

fig.  3.  With  this  adapter,  as  with  the 

swing-back,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  play  for  a  rising 
front,  so  as  to  have  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  view  (vertically)  in  the  centre 
of  the  ground  glass  when  focussing, 
if  possible. 

As  I  found  myself  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  by  the  inferences  sought 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  worthy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society,  when  I  showed  the  adapter, 
by  some  rather  clever  but  at  the  same 
time  exaggerated  diagrams  on  the 
black  board,  I  not  only  feel  in  justice 
bound  to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  but 
to  prove  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
argument  the  wrong  opinions  which 
so  generally  prevail  on  this  misunder¬ 
stood  theory,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
many  who  have  found  the  want  of  a 
swing-back  I  wish  to  give  it  as  much 
publicity  as  possible. 

We  will  suppose,  for  instance, 
we  are  taking  (or  photographing) 
a  high  tower,  A  C,  Jig.  4,  height 
120  feet:  if  the  camera  could  be 
elevated  to  the  height  D  of  sixty 
feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  ninety 
feet,  the  centre  of  view— a  window  as  at  B,  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground — would  come  exactly  in  the  centre  (vertically)  of  the  ground 
glass.  This  will  be  seen  to  include  an  angle  of  68°,  and  the  lines  if 
perpendicular  in  the  tower  would  be  equally  perpendicular  on  the 
ground  glass  if  taken  with  a  good  rectilinear  lens.  Granted  that 
this  position  would  give  the  best  architectural  elevation  and  the 
truest  but  not  the  most  picturesque  from  an  artistic  or  perspective 
point  of  view,  I  wish  to  convince  my  brother  amateurs  that  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  or  centre  of  view  always 


FIG.  4. 


the  line  of  view  would  not  and  could  not  fall  on  the  centre  of  the 
ground  glass,  but  either  above  or  below  the  centre  as  the  camera  is 
lowered  or  raised  above  that  line. 

Some  of  my  opponents  would  say— Why  not  raise  the  lens  of 
camera  F  so  that  its  axis  would  be  in  a  direct  line  with  B  instead  of 
B'",  as  by  so  doing  it  would  bring  the  point  marked  60  B  near  if  not 
just  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass  ?  If  that  were  done  it  would  not 
represent  the  centre  or  axis  of  view  ;  for,  if  the  lens  were  raised  from 
B'"  to  B,  or  about  twelve  feet  higher  up  the  tower,  what  about  the 
twelve  feet  which  would  have  to  be  cut  off  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tower? — for  we  are  presuming  that  the  angle  of  view  is  only  73°, 
and  so  with  the  upper  half  of  the  angle  of  view,  as  then  you  would 
have  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  tower.  How  much  more  it  is 
not  here  necessary  to  calculate. 

Another  diagram  {Jig.  5)  is  necessary,  equal  in  angles  to  the  last 
with  the  camera  at  F.  This  position,  of  the  three,  will  be  seen  to 


falls  upon  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass,  as  many  affirm  so  strongly, 
even  with  a  swing-back  camera,  as  I  will  try  to  show  them.  Suppose 
that  the  camera  be  lowered  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  as  at  E, 
about  128  feet  from  the  tower,  the  axis  of  the  lens  would  then  point 
to  B",  and  the  counterpart  on  the  ground  glass  would  fall  on  B",  as 
will  be  seen  a  little  above  the  centre  of  glass,  in  proportion  as  the 
part  A  B"  is  greater  than  B"  C.  Again :  if  brought  nearer  to  the 
tower,  as  at  F,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  seventy-six  feet,  then  in 
this  case  it  more  clearly  shows  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  would  point  to 
B",  which  is  not  the  centre  of  view,  but  some  twelve  feet  below  it, 
and  its  corresponding  place  on  the  ground  glass  would  be  much 
higher  than  the  centre  or  B"'on  the  diagram.  Note  carefully  that 
in  all  three  cases  I  have  evenly  bisected  the  angle  of  view.  It 
therefore  follows  that  if  the  camera  be  in  any  position  other  than 
somewhere  on  the  line  B  B,  at  right  angles  to  the  tower,  the  axis  of 


FIG.  5. 
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just  to  the  top  A  and  to  the  bottom  C,  not  allowing  for  sky  or  fore¬ 
ground,  that  I  might  mathematically  prove  my  case,  viz.,  that  the 
centre  of  tbe  field  of  view  does  not  and  cannot  correspond  with  tbe 
axis  of  tbe  lens,  if  the  latter  be  either  above  or  below  the  line  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  subject  and  equidistant  from  its 
extremities,  Q.  E.  D.  Thos.  Parkinson. 


LATERAL  SPREAD  OF  THE  IMAGE  DURING  ALKALINE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  ] 

In  explanations  which  I  have  given  at  various  times  to  tbe  Society 
I  have  always  insisted  that  in  alkaline  development  we  have  a 
travelling  outwards  of  tbe  deposit  from  the  nucleus  which  forms  tbe 
undeveloped  image  ;  and  it  may  be  in  tbe  recollection  of  the  Society 
that  one  of  tbe  proofs  I  gave  of  it  was  tbe  reception  by  a  film,  which 
had  never  been  exposed,  of  an  image  from  an  exposed  film  beneath, 
the  development  proceeding  both  up  and  down,  and  also  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  to  the  plate.  This  last  was  not 
very  easy  to  demonstrate  without  the  help  of  the  microscope ;  but  I 
think  the  plate  which  I  show  will  help  to  cause  conviction  that  I  am 
right  in  my  surmises.  The  small  portion  of  tbe  film  which  you  see 
attached  to  the  plate  is  a  gelatine  film,  taken  from  off  a  plate  which 
had  frilled  in  a  most  disagreeable  way  after  leaving  the  fixing  bath. 
I  detached  this  portion,  and  floated  it  on  to  a  clean  plate  and  allowed 
it  to  dry,  with  no  particulft  care,  as  you  will  perceive. 

I  now  draw  attention  to  the  image.  It  was  taken  by  contact  in  the 
printing-frame  from  a  negative  which  is  absolutely  sharp — at  least  it 
appears  so  when  enlarg'd  to  four  times  the  size  in  the  enlarging 
camera.  The  image  looks  absolutely  out  of  focus,  blurred,  and  in¬ 
distinct.  On  other  plates  where  the  film  has  not  frilled  the  image 
appeared  satisfactory;  but  now  that  the  image  is  four  times  the  size 
tiiat  it  was  this  widening  of  points  into  discs  becomes  very  apparent. 
It  might  also  be  traced  to  unequal  tension  of  two  surfaces — that  next 
the  plate  and  the  top  surface — and  the  result  would  be  a  drag  of  one 
part  of  the  film  to  one  side,  and  ot  the  other  to  the  other.  This  can 
hardly  be  the  case,  as  the  image  is  blurred  on  all  sides  equally.  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  this  point, 
as  we  have  heard  of  some  cases  in  which  this  expansion  of  gelatine 
after  frilling  has  been  used  to  obtain  a  larger-sized  portrait  than  that 
for  which  the  sitter  bargained.  In  the  case  of  portraiture  this 
blurring  may  be  an  advantage,  but  for  landscape  work  it  certainly  is 
not.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 

Capt.  R.E, 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  SPECTRUM  OF  HYDROGEN 
AND  THE  STELLAR  SPECTRA. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen  I  published 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  photographic  image  of  the  spectrum  of 
hydrogen,  which  showed,  besides  the  four  known  visible  principal 
lines  of  hydrogen,  a  whole  series  of  previously-unknown  lines  in  the 
violet  and  ultra-violet.  Lately  I  repeated  this  experiment,  using 
pure  hydrogen  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  electrolysis,  and  got  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  lines  again.  From  these  photographs  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  hydrogen  by  no  means,  as  has  until  now  been 
assumed,  has  only  four  lines  in  its  spectrum,  but  has  a  great  many 
lines  (more  than  thirty). 

The  four  known  principal  lines  are,  however,  certainly  still  far  the 
most  prominent  by  their  sharpness  and  brightness;  the  two  blue 
lines,  Hy  and  H5,  act  so  photographically  powerful  that  with  an 
exposure  of  five  minutes  a  Geissler’s  tube  already  gave  a  distinct 
image  of  them.  But  amongst  the  new  lines  obtained  bv  photography 
there  are  several  which  approach  in  sharpness  and  brightness  the 
principal  hydrogen  lines,  and  amongst  these  is  one  which  coincides 
with  the  Fraunhofer  line  H',  which  is  ascribed  to  calcium,  and 
which  must  be  recognised  as  the  fifth  principal  hydrogen  line.  This 
fact  is  of  peculiar  interest  when  looked  at  in  reference  to  Lockyer’s 
theory — that  from  certain  observations  in  spectral  analysis  it  follows 
that  certain  of  the  elements  can  be  decomposed,  which  have  been 
discussed  with  lively  interest  during  the  past  year  in  all  the  journals  de¬ 
voted  to  natural  history  no  less  than  in  those  devoted  to  photography. 

It  is  known  that  the  vapour  of  calcium  causes  both  the  thick, 
broad  H  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  sun’s  spectrum.  Dr.  Huggins  has 
photographed  the  spectrum  of  various  fixed  stars,  such  as  Sirius, 
Vega.  &e.,  and  in  these  photographs  it  is  remarkable  that  only  one  of 
the  two  broad  calcium  lines  shown  in  the  sun’s  spectrum  is  visible. 
Thereupon  Lockyer  explained  that  at  the  extremely  high  tempera¬ 
ture  of  these  stars  calcium  is  split  into  two  substances,  one  of  which 
furnishes  the  first  and  the  other  the  second  line. 


Now  that  I  am  convinced  that  hydrogen  furnishes  an  equally  clear 
line  at  the  same  place  as  calcium,  I  believe  that  the  single  line  in  the 
spectra  of  the  fixed  stars  does  not  originate  in  calcium  at  all,  but  is 
the  fifth  hydrogen  line,  and  thus  the  theory  of  the  alleged  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  calcium  is  overthrown.  I  am  so  much  more  confirmed  in 
this  idea  that  in  the  spectrum  of  these  stars  the  already-known 
visible  hydrogen  lines  are  far  brighter  and  more  intense  than  in  the 
sun’s  spectrum.  My  intuitive  idea  was  almost  resolved  into  a 
certainty  when  Dr.  Huggins  published  ( Compt .  Rend.,  2,  1880;  the 
stellar  spectra  he  had  obtained.  Dr.  Huggins  gave  a  copy  of  the 
stellar  lines  he  had  obtained  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet,  aloDg 
with  the  length  of  their  undulations.  These  agree  in  a  perfectly- 
surprising  manner  with  the  waves  of  my  hydrogen  line,  which  I 
published  seven  months  ago  in  the  official  report  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Science. 

I  give  side  by  side  the  values  given  in  figures  by  Dr.  Huggins  and 
myself  to  our  respective  lines : — 

Huggins’  Star  Line.  My  Hydrogen  Line. 

3968  3968 

3887,5  3887 

3834  3834 

3795  3795 

Dr.  Huggins  gives  in  addition  six  lines  in  the  ultra-violet.*  Besides 
the  hydrogen  line  here  indicated  I  only  obtained  a  weak  and  indis¬ 
tinct  one,  which  could  not  be  exactly  determined.  An  approximate 
determination  gave  3769 — a  number  which  very  nearly  corresponds 
to  Dr.  Huggins’  star  hue,  3767,5. 

This  surprising  agreement  almost  removes  all  doubt  that  the  lines 
seen  by  Dr.  Huggins  in  the  white  stars  are  hydrogen  lines,  and  that 
hydrogen  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
white  stars.  The  new  hydrogen  lines  have  not  as  yet  been  observed 
in  the  sun’s  spectrum,  but  it  appears  that  the  fifth  has  been  seen 
“  reversed  ;  ”  that  is,  as  a  clear  liue  in  the  sun’s  chromosphere. 

Mr.  Lockyer  points  out  Young’s  observations,  according  to  which 
the  hue  H'  is  seen  injected  seventy-five  times  into  the  chromosphere, 
and  the  line  H"  only  fifty  times.  This  Lockyer  also  explains  by  the 
theory  that  the  calcium  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere  has  become  decom¬ 
posed  and  separated  into  two  substances,  one  of  which  only  gives 
the  line  H'. 

I  am,  however,  convinced  that  this  separately-seen,  nominally 
calcium  line  is  really  the  fifth  hydrogen  line.  H.  W.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 


COLLODION  PLATES  versus  GELATINE. 

Any  ideas  advanced  against  the  now  popular  results  of  gelatine 
emulsion  processes  must  be  done  in  a  guarded  manner.  The  im¬ 
pression  of  its  supporters  is  that  gelatine  is  rapidly  supplanting  the 
old  silver  and  collodion  process.  To  hint  that  it  is  not  all  that  its 
admirers  claim  for  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sluggard  in  photo¬ 
graphy — one  who  takes  no  interest  in  its  advancement;  or,  worse 
still,  one  of  those  contemptuous  and  obstinate  individuals  who  hold 
back  from  everything  new  until  it  is  proved  to  be  for  their  benefit, 
and  who  then  seize  upon  it  and  declare  they  knew  it  all  along. 

Having  had  some  experience  with  dry  plates,  and  a  great  many 
years  with  wet,  I  venture  to  put  forward  a  few  of  what  I  consider 
the  advantages  of  the  latter  process.  Before  doing  that,  how¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  on  what  I  think  the  popularity  of 
gelatine  plates  mainly  rests.  Rapidity  is  evidently  the  first  quality ; 
next,  the  little  trouble  they  occasion  for  outdoor  portraiture — plates 
and  a  camera  being  nearly  all  that  are  required.  On  those  two  points 
appear  to  rest  their  popularity.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  supplant 
collodion  and  the  silver  bath  with  these  advantages,  in  my  opinion  it 
would  be  much  better  to  utilise  them  in  conjunction  with  the  old 
process.  Judge  in  what  manner  these  advantages  can  be  best 
employed.  The  manipulations  of  photography  are  obviously  simple 
when  the  results  can  be  seen  as  the  operator  proceeds ;  this  is  so 
thoroughly  grafted  in  the  photographer’s  mind  that  any  divergence 
from  this  principle  leads  him  astray.  To  this  cause  I  attribute  the 
failure  in  carbon  of  that  process  known  as  the  “  chromotype.”  The 
operator  cannot  persuade  himself  that  what  is  done  in  the  dark  is 
better  than  what  is  done  in  the  light;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
process  the  actions  of  which  he  cannot  see  is  better  than  one  the 
actions  of  which  he  can. 

Now  I  will  endeavour  to  show  in  what  way  this  bears  upon  gela¬ 
tine.  In  outdoor  work  with  gelatine  the  operator  has  to  educate 
himself  to  a  nicety  of  calculation  regarding  the  exposure — a  nicety 
of  calculation  which  in  outdoor  work  is  difficult.  He  exposes  his  dry 

*  Dr.  Huggins  works  with  a  quartz  apparatus,  which  transmits  considerably  more 
light  than  the  glass  apparatus  which  I  use. 
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plate  and  calculates,  by  an  actinometer  or  otherwise,  the  exposure  as 
compared  with  a  wet  plate.  The  actinometer  may  err — for  I  believe 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction  yet — and  the  judgment  of 
the  operator  may  be  at  fault,  so  that  when  he  has  returned  home  and 
developed  his  plates  they  may  be  either  under-  or  over-exposed.  To 
an  amateur  with  time  and  money  this  may  be  a  trifling  consideration ; 
but  to  a  professional  it  is  a  loss,  and  at  times  a  serious  one.  With  a 
wet  collodion  plate  the  result  wonld  have  been  seen  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  and,  of  course,  should  the  exposure  have  been  incorrect  it 
could  be  remedied.  I  look  upon  this  circumstance  as  a  proof  of  the 
inferiority  of  gelatine  as  compared  with  wet  collodion  in  this  respect. 

We  now  come  to  gelatine  plates  in  studio  work.  It  has  struck  me 
as  remarkable  that  those  operators  who  vaunt  the  power  of  gelatine 
so  freely  should  make  the  collodion  plate  their  standard  of  excellence. 
Gelatine  is  constantly  alluded  to  as  being  equal  to  collodion.  It 
certainly  has  never  struck  me  that  a  gelatine  plate  was  equal  to  a 
silver  one  under  ordinary  conditions.  On  development  place  a  collo¬ 
dion  negative  by  the  side  of  a  gelatine  one  and  mark  the  difference. 
The  perfect  gradation  of  the  collodion  negative,  the  brilliancy  yet 
detail  of  its  shadows,  the  ease  of  its  development,  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  developed,  contrast  greatly  in  opposition  to 
the  gelatine  one  with  its  uniform  tint,  its  either  too  dense  or  not 
sufficiently  dense  appearance,  and  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
former  and  increasing  the  latter;  its  absence  of  shadows,  if  detail  be 
sought  for,  and,  if  no  detail,  its  violent  contrasts ;  added  to  this  are 
the  semi-darkness  and  “dodges”  employed  in  its  development. 

Yet  even  with  these  faults  it  is  still  a  great  boon.  It  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  where  collodion  cannot.  But  there  is  more  than  this  quality 
required  of  it  before  it  supplants  collodion.  For  interiors  of 
churches,  cathedral  choirs,  children,  photography  in  dull  weather, 
and  large  groups,  gelatine  is  admirable.  But  my  advice  to  those 
who  would  impulsively  put  aside  collodion  and  the  silver  bath  for 
gelatine  is,  “  don’t” — emphatically  “don’t.”  Similar  was  done  with 
sensitised  silver  paper  when  chromotype  made  its  appearance  with 
glowing  eulogiums;  but  operators  found  it  did  not  supplant  their  old 
friend.  It  is  very  agreeable,  no  doubt,  to  imagine, that  a  new  process 
has  all  the  virtues  (and  more)  of  an  old  aud  tried  one;  but  imagina¬ 
tion  does  not  perform  much.  What  I  intend  the  foregoing  remarks 
to  express  is  that  we  should  keep  to  the  silver  bath  and  collodion 
plates,  and  practice  gelatine  as  a  subjunctive  element. 

When  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  dispenses  with  collodion  in  favour  of 
gelatine  and  shows  the  results  on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition,*  then 
bundle  out  the  silver  bath ;  until  then,  however,  leave  it,  as  a 
principal  in  photography,  to  “apostles”  and  “missionaries.” 

Charles  Kino. 

- -4> - 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

On  the  Substratum  eor  Lichtdruck  Plates. — Brandt’s  Enlarging 

Apparatus. — Ma  yer’s  Comparisons  op  the  Spectra  of  Gaslight, 

Daylight,  Sunlight,  and  Electric  Light. 

In  writing  to  the  Photographisches  Arcliiv  about  a  substratum  for 
lichtdruck  plates,  Herr  Selinger  says  he  has  tried  the  mixture  of  albumen 
and  water  glass  but  did  not  6nd  it  satisfactory,  as  it  only  remained  in  a 
usable  condition  for  a  few  hours.  As  substitutes  for  albumen  he  diluted 
the  water  glass  with  a  variety  of  substances,  one  of  the  best  being  beer, 
but  lately  he  has  got  still  better  results  by  using  a  solution  of  dried  ox¬ 
gall  in  water.  He  dissolves  a  teaspoonful  of  the  gall  in  half  a  litre  of 
water,  adds  fifty  to  sixty  grammes  of  water  glass,  and  filters.  The 
mixture  is  then  ready  to  be  poured  on  the  levelled  plate,  and  when  it 
has  become  dry  it  should  be  carefully  washed  with  water.  This 
mixture  of  ox-gall  and  water  glass  will  keep,  it  is  said,  fit  for  use  for 
several  days,  or  even  a  week. 

In  the  opinion  of  Herr  Selinger  a  thin,  flinty  film,  formed  by  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  water  glass  in  air,  remains  behind  when  the  plate  is 
washed,  and  it  is  this  film  which  virtually  produces  the  adhesion  of  the 
chromated  gelatine  film  to  the  plate,  so  that  the  subsequent  removal  of 
the  water  glass  by  the  washing  of  the  plate  is  of  less  consequence. 

In  commenting  upon  the  foregoing  the  Arcliiv  says  ox-gall  is  a  rather 
peculiar  substance  to  select  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  chromated 
gelatine  film  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  plate,  since  it  is  well  known  as  an 
excellent  medium,  in  solution,  for  coating  glass  plates  from  which  it  is 
desired  to  redissolve  off  the  gelatine  film  easily. 

The  Arcliiv  also  says  Albert’s  chromated  gelatine  and  albumen  is  still 
the  most  durable  substratum  for  lichtdruck,  but  that  it  involves  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  whole  process  of  preparation  and  lighting. 

How  extremely  fast  a  rather  thick,  lighted,  chromated  gelatine  film 
so  prepared  adheres  to  the  glass  plate  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  every 

*  Our  contributor  is  apparently  unaware  that  at  the  last  exhibition  Mr.  Payne  Jennings 
exhibited,  side  by  side,  examples  of  wet-  and  dry-plate  work,  and  that  the  gem  of  the 
collection  was  from  a  gelatine  plate,  while  it  was  very  generally  considered  that 
gelatine  had  the  advantage  throughout.  According,  then,  to  Mr.  King’s  own  showing, 
the  time  has  arrived  to  “bundle  out  the  silver  bath,”  as  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  has 
already  done.— Eds. 


lichtdruck  worker,  who  has  observed  that  when  the  film,  in  consequence 
of  too  high  a  temperature  while  drying  or  from  some  other  cause,  springs 
up  from  the  glass  it  frequently  carries  along  with  it  larger  or  smaller 
pieces  of  glass  literally  rent  out  of  the  glass  plate. 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  Herr  Brandt’s  enlarging  ap¬ 
paratus,  as  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Association  for 


the  Cultivation  of  Photography,  It  consists  ot  a  table,  A,  one  metre  in 
length  and  two  extensions,  b  and  b,  each  also  a  metre  in  length,  so  that 
the  whole  can  be  drawn  out  to  about  nine  feet.  On  A  stands  the  dark 
slide  C,  which  contains  places  for  four  plates.  The  focussing  may  take 
place  on  a  glass  plate,  over  which  a  piece  of  white  paper  is  stretched, 
to  be  replaced  when  the  proper  focus  has  been  got  by  the  prepared 
plate.  The  box,  D,  serves  as  carrier  for  the  sciopticon,  E.  The  latter 
contains  at  P  P  two  small  wooden  frames,  the  larger  of  which  pushed 
towards  the  side  moves  the  transparency  either  to  the  right  or  left ;  the 
smaller,  the  real  holder  of  the  transparency,  can  be  moved  up  and  down, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  other  by  springs,  which  keep  it  in  the  desired  position 
in  front  of  the  lens.  The  light  comes  from  a  petroleum  lamp  of  a  new 
construction  ;  the  addition  of  a  little  camphor  increases  the  power  of  the 
light.  A  wet  plate  requires  twice  as  long  an  exposure  by  this  light  as 
by  daylight. 

The  Photographisches  Wochenblatt,  for  Herr  Mayer*  made  a  number 
of  comparisons  between  the  spectra  of  gas,  sunlight,  daylight,  and 
electric  light  by  the  Vierordt  method  (which  did  not  give  very  pure 
spectra)  and  by  Bohn’s  method.  A  Nicol’s  prism  was  firmly  fixed  in 
front  of  a  chink,  receiving  the  light  from  the  particular  source  to  be 
examined ;  behind  it  stood  the  Nicol’s  prism,  movable  in  a  graduated 
circle  of  a  Wild’s  polaristrobometer.  The  ray  of  light  passing  through 
both  prisms  then  reached  a  rectangular  glass  prism,  by  which  it  was 
reflected  into  the  spectral  apparatus.  The  second  chink  was  either 
lighted  direct  from  the  source  of  light  or  by  the  means  of  a  second 
rectangular  prism. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  figures  found,  table  Agiving  the  results 
by  the  Yierordt  method  and  tables  B  and  C  by  Bohn’s  method.  In  calculat¬ 
ing  the  proportionate  brightness  yellow  is  always  taken  as  the  unit : — 


A 

Gaslight. 

Gaslight. 

Daylight. 

Electric  Light. 

Bed . 

....  1-33  . 

.  1-20 

Yellow,  D  . 

....  1  00  . 

.  100 

Green,  E  . 

.  ..  0-50  . 

.  0-70 

Blue,  F  . 

....  0-50  . 

Violet,  G . 

....  0-31  . 

.  0 '56  to  0 ‘36 

B 

Gaslight. 

Petroleum  Light. 

Bed . 

Sunlight. 

Sunlight. 

....  4  07  . 

.  3-29  to  2-12 

Yellow,  D  . 

....  100  . 

.  100 

Green,  E  . 

....  0-43  . 

.  0-60 

Blue,  F  . 

....  0-23  . 

.  0  26 

Violet,  G  . 

.  0T5  . 

.  0T5 

Outer  Violet  . . . 

_ 

*  These  figures  were  obtained  from  former  experiments  by  Bohn  on  the  pro- 
p 31  donate  intensity  of  petroleum  and  sunlight. 
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C 


Electric  Light. 

Gaslight. 

Sunlight. 

Electric  Light. 

Red . 

.  1-71  to  1-88 

Yellow,  D  . . . . 

......  i-oo  . 

.  1-00  ,,  2-00 

Green,  E  . .  . . 

.  0-87  . 

.  0'35  „  0-45 

Blue,  F  . .  . . 

.  0-99  . 

.  0  23  „  0-37 

Violet,  G  .... 

.  103  . . 

.  0  08  ,,  0T3 

Outer  Violet  . . 

.  1-21  . 

,  —  — 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  brightness  of  the 
colours  in  the  gas  spectra,  as  compared  with  those  of  sunlight,  daylight, 
or  electric  light,  decreases  from  the  red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Since  sunlight  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  spectrum  illuminates  con¬ 
siderably  more  brightly  than  electric  light,  electric  light  must  appear 
yellow  beside  sunlight,  and,  in  fact,  in  a  Ritchie’s  photometer  the 
surface  lighted  by  electric  rays  appears  as  yellow  as  an  orange  compared 
with  the  sun-lighted  surface.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  from 
these  figures  that  daylight  contains  relatively  more  red  and  yellow 
and  less  blue  and  violet  light  than  sunlight  does. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  COLLECTED  DURING  A  TOUR  ROUND 
THE  WORLD  via  SIBERIA  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 
Photography,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  not  yet  thirty 
years’  old ;  but  its  triumphs  have  been  carried  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  earth.  When  preparing,  last  spring,  for  a  tour  in  Siberia  I  had 
serious  thoughts  of  taking  with  me  a  camera  and  dry  plates,  thinking 
thereby  to  secure  some  novel  pictures,  to  the  surprise,  perhaps,  of  the 
people.  It  proved  well  that  I  attempted  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  much 
trouble  was  thereby  saved  to  me ;  and,  instead  of  my  astonishing  the 
natives,  I  found  that  the  natives  astonished  me.  I  visited  parts  of 
Siberia  of  which  no  English  author  has  written,  but  discovered  that 
photography  had  everywhere  preceded  me,  and  though  there  were  many 
villages  in  which  one  could  not  procure  white  bread,  there  were  few 
towns  in  which  the  same  could  be  said  of  photographs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  these  remarks  that  I  make  any  pretence 
to  the  practice  of  amateur  photography.  When  this  art,  in  its  modern 
forms,  was  running  its  course  as  a  nine  days’  wonder,  my  father,  like 
many  amateurs,  dabbled  in  the  newly-made  discovery,  and  as  a  boy  I 
used  to  render  him  all  the  assistance  implied  in  ‘  ‘  standing  by  and  looking 
on.”  To  this  I  owe  what  little  insight  I  possess  into  the  photographer’s 
Washings,  and  chemicals,  and  preparations,  and  developments  ;  but  here 
ceases  my  technical  knowledge  of  the  art.  Had  I  ever  dreamed  that  I 
should  one  day  stand  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  it 
might  have  been  otherwise.  Nay,  had  I  known,  even  twelve  months  ago, 
that  upon  my  return  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Glaisher,  would 
pounce  upon  me  to  read  you  a  paper  I  should  have  felt  bound  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  subject  during  my  journey.  As  it  is  I  have  made 
simply  a  small  collection  of  pictures,  which  may  serve  as  souvenirs,  as 
works  of  art,  or,  better  still,  as  illustrations  of  anything  I  may  write. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  then,  that  I  should  speak  in  professional 
language.  I  shall  endeavour  rather  to  give  you  a  traveller’s  tale,  calling 
attention  to  points  that  would  catch  the  eye  of  an  artist  or  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  I  shall  hope  that  the  interest  attaching  to  some  of  the 
countries  through  which  we  are  to  pass,  more  especially  Siberia,  will,  in 
some  measure,  make  amends  for  my  paucity  of  scientific  remarks. 

I  left  London  on  the  30th  of  last  April,  and  on  the  fourth  day  reached 
St.  Petersburgh:  The  photography  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany 
is  known  to  you  already,  and  as  for  the  progress  of  the  art  in  Russia,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  in  certain  respects  the  Russians  stand 
well  to  the  front.  I  am  informed  that  in  theoretical,  scientific,  and 
landscape  photography  England  stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  but  that 
in  portrait  photography  Russia  is  before  us.  Amongst  first-class  photo¬ 
graphic  artists  in  St.  Petersburgh  the  names  might  be  mentioned  of 
Levitzky,  Bergamasko,  and  Dinier  ;  and  in  Moscow  that  of  Eichenwald  ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  photographer  in  all  Russia  probably  is  one 
Karelin,  at  Nijni  Novgorod.  I  passed  through  all  these  towns,  and  at 
Nijni  was  joined  by  an  interpreter.  A  small  view  of  Kasan,  which  I 
purchased  in  the  city  of  that  name,  and  which  is  printed  by  the  photo¬ 
type  process,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  branch  of  the  art  has  ex¬ 
tended  more  widely,  and  made  further  progress  in  this  direction,  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  old  and  new  capitals  of  European 
Russia  present  some  fine  subjects  for  the  camera.  There  is  St.  Peters¬ 
burgh,  St.  Isaac’s  Cathedral,  the  Winter  Palace,  and  the  Neva,  whilst 
the  general  view  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  the  top  of  St.  Isaac’s,  is  a 
panorama  the  like  of  which  I  do  not  know  where  to  seek  in  Europe.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  another  way  of  Moscow,  as  seen  from  the  terrace  or 
spacious  verandah  of  the  Kremlin.  The  green  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 
numerous  trees  between,  and  the  absence  of  city  smoke  make  it,  in 
summer,  a  beautiful  place  to  look  upon.  After  leaving  Moscow,  how¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  journey  to  the 
Urals.  The  banks  of  the  Volga  and  Kama  are  flat,  and  so  is  the 
country  generally  as  far  as  Perm.  Then  begins  the  ascent  of  the 
mountains,  in  which  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  artist-traveller  of  Siberia,  found 
spots  here  and  there  to  inspire  his  pencil ;  but  the  railway  traveller  over 


the  Urals  sees  little  that  will  compare  with  Swiss  or  Norwegian 
scenery,  or  even  that  of  Saxon  Switzerland.  For  this  class  of  scenery 
Russians  would  refer  us,  and  I  believe  fairly  so,  to  the  CaucacuB.  In 
descending  the  Urals  on  the  Asiatic  side  I  procured  what  can  rarely  be 
had  elsewhere,  namely,  a  photograph  of  an  iron  mine.  There  is  at 
Nijni  Tagilsk  a  mine  of  magnetic  iron  worked  from  the  surface,  the  ore 
of  which  yields  the  extraordinary  outcome  of  68  per  cent,  of  metal. 
Further  on  lies  Ekaterineburg,  the  photographic  panorama  of  which, 
here  exhibited,  will  show  how  thin  and  light  is  the  air  in  Russia  for  the 
purposes  of  photography  as  compared  with  ours  in  England. 

Our  backs  were  now  turned  upon  Russia  in  Europe,  and  at  Tiumen 
we  entered  Siberia.  Siberia  is  not  wanting  in  skilful  photographers,  not 
a  few  of  whom  are  Polish  exiles.  Some  are  Germans  ;  one  I  met  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  another  a  Finn.  Their  landscapes  are  not  particularly 
good,  and  their  productions  are  dear.  Landscapes  of  the  size  of  views 
which  may  be  purchased  in  Rome  for  sixpence  cost  in  Siberia  at  least 
six  shillings,  and  we  paid  for  a  portrait  group  in  cabinet  size  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  shillings  the  half-dozen  copies.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  demand  is  limited.  At  Tiumen  is  a  large  prison  from 
which  the  exiles  are  distributed  over  the  country.  I  here  allude 
to  prisons  only  to  say  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  the  practice,  so  far  as 
it  came  under  my  notice,  to  photograph  the  prisoners,  as  in  England — a 
fact  which  is  the  more  noticeable  since  so  many  exiles  escape.  Many 
will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  know  that  about  700  persons  yearly 
get  away  in  Siberia,  and  that  in  1876  as  many  as  952  escaped — not 
necessarily  out  of  the  country,  but  from  the  control  of  the  police. 
From  Tiumen  to  Tobolsk  the  journey  by  road  lies  through  a  flat 
country  with  Tartar  villages,  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  which 
remind  one  here  and  there  of  the  shingled  steeples  of  English  villages. 
From  the  citadel  of  Tobolsk  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  of  the 
junction  of  the  Tobol  and  Irtish  rivers.  There  is  also,  near,  one  of  the 
few  monuments  in  Siberia,  raised  to  the  memory  of  Yermak,  who,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  conquered  a  large  part  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  objects,  however,  to  a  photographer  in  this  region  are 
the  Samoyedes,  with  their  reindeer,  and  the  Ostjaks,  whose  tents  the 
traveller  passes  in  steaming  on  the  Obi.  Portraits  of  both  are  to 
be  found  in  the  room,  some  of  those  lent  by  Mr.  Seebohm  being 
particularly  good.  The  next  important  town  to  which  we  came  was 
Tomsk,  a  view  of  which  presents  a  good  specimen  of  the  Gostinuoi 
Dvor  or  market,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  Russian  towns.  Here  we 
saw  two  Cossacks  leading  a  prisoner  in  chains  to  the  photographer. 
Operators  have  few  sitters,  I  should  imagine,  more  unwillingly  placed 
before  the  camera  than  criminals.  At  Newgate,  I  know,  prisoners 
often  twist  their  visages  and  try  to  look  as  unnatural  as  possible.  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  procure  portraits  of  Siberian  prisoners, 
though  I  have  several  from  Finland,  where  their  chains  are  much 
heavier  than  those  in  Siberia. 

Proceeding  east  from  Tomsk  the  traveller  comes  to  Krasnoiarsk, 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Yenesei,  about  the  centre  of 
the  gold-mining  district.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that 
several  tons  of  gold  are  found  annually  in  Siberia.  I  heard  of  two 
gold-seekers  (and  I  dined  at  the  house  of  one  of  them)  who  were  said  to 
have  found  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  more  than  sixteen  tons 
of  gold.  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  photograph  of  a  gold  mine,  and 
regret  that  I  cannot  show  you  another  of  a  group  of  visitors  who  went 
to  see  the  process  of  gold  washing.  The  party  consisted  of  the  principal 
doctor  of  Krasnoiarsk,  his  wife,  my  interpreter,  and  myself.  The  lady 
was  dressed  in  knickerbockers,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  costume 
for  riding  in  the  taiga,  or  uninhabited  forest,  and  the  doctor  was 
dressed  as  a  Tyrolese  hunter,  with  rifle,  horn,  and  revolver,  wishing 
that  we  might  meet  with  a  bear — a  wish  that  I  cannot  say  was  cherished 
by  all  the  party.  I  know,  at  least,  of  one  who  hoped  we  should 
not  meet  with  a  bear.  On  our  return  we  looked  such  a  curious  company 
that  I  proposed  we  should  go  straight  to  the  photographer,  and  we  did 
so,  but  in  returning  the  trunk  of  Mr.  Interpreter,  containing  the 
copies,  was  stolen,  and  thus  I  am  without  them.  To  the  north  of 
Krasnoiarsk  are  natives  called  Tunguses,  some  portraits  of  whom  are 
here,  but  there  remains  in  this  direction  a  rare  prize  for  an  enterprising 
photographer.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei  the  ice  breaks  up 
annually,  with  such  a  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  nature  as  beggars 
description.  Mr.  Seebohm  has  described  it  as  a  battle  between 
the  forces  of  Winter  and  Spring  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  photographer 
who  could  transfer  to  his  glass  these  martial  columns  of  icebergs 
and  their  impetuous  march  would  have  a  picture  to  surprise  the  world. 

About  six  hundred  miles  from  Krasnoiarsk  I  was  presented  with  some 
handsome  photographs  of  the  Alexandreffsky  Central  Prison.  _  They 
are  interesting  as  giving  a  view  of  the  largest  prison  in  Siberia.  _  It 
contained  about  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  most  of  whom  had  nothing 
to  do  and,  what  was  worse,  nothing  to  read.  This  latter  defect,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  I  was  permitted  and  enabled  to  remedy.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  show  a  clearness  of  detail  which  will  strike  those  who  are 
accustomed  only  to  the  heavier  atmosphere  of  England ;  but  the  skies, 
I  am  informed,  have  been  printed  subsequently  and  are  badly  done.  I 
was  presented  here  also  with  the  portrait  of  a  Polish  young  lady,  which 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  particularly  choice,  and,  as  an  operator 
would  say,  “well  built  up.”  The  light  is  good,  the  background  well 
arranged.  In  fact,  as  a  piece  of  artistic  workmanship  it  has  won  the 
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unqualified  admiration  of  two  eminent  London  photographers,  one  of 
them  being  a  member  of  your  own  Council,  who  pronounces  that 
technically  and  artistically  no  better  could  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  cabinet  portrait  bears  the  name  of  Malmberg,  of  Irkutsk, 
and  I  think  it  speaks  well  for  the  progress  of  art  in  this  comparatively 
out-of-the-way  place  that  its  portrait  photography  should  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  the  world  can  produce.  The  portrait  was  given 
to  me  as  an  illustration  of  the  Mala-Russie,  or  little  Russian  costume, 
a  larger  example  of  which  is  seen  in  one  of  the  photographs  of  Mr. 
Warnerke.  We  reached  Irkutsk  in  time  to  see  it  in  flames,  the  city 
thus  presenting  to  the  eye  of  an  artist  an  exciting  subject.  A  wall  of 
fire,  probably  a  mile  and  a-half  long,  and  in  one  place  an  area  of  flame 
which  I  judged  to  be  half  a  mile  square,  with  the  inhabitants  fleeing  by 
thousands,  made  up  a  spectacle  to  see,  one  of  which  is  enough  for  a 
lifetime. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  retraced  my  steps  from  Irkutsk 
and  come  home  by  the  Caucasus.  Subsequently  I  determined  to  push 
forward  and  go  round  the  world.  We  therefore  proceeded  to  and 
crossed  over  Lake  Baikal,  which  has  finer  scenery  than  anything  we 
had  witnessed  in  Siberia.  In  some  places  the  shores  are  exceedingly 
abrupt,  rising  occasionally  to  a  height  of  1200  feet,  the  rocks  at  the 
top  being  covered  with  forests  of  dense  larch.  Basaltic  rocks  also 
appear.  I  saw  no  photographs,  however,  of  this  wonderful  lake,  which 
has  been  sounded  to  a  depth  of  900  feet,  out  of  which  flows  the  river 
that  of  all  rivers  in  Siberia  is  the  first  to  open  and  the  last  to  close — 
where  it  is  so  cold  in  winter  that  pigeons  flying  across  the  lake  are  said 
sometimes  to  fall  frozen  and  dead,  and  where,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
I  was  glad  to  wrap  myself  in  an  “Ulster,”  and  get  inside  the  carriage 
which  stood  on  the  steamer’s  deck.  On  reaching  Kiakhta  we  came  to 
the  borders  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Here  tea  could  be 
bought  cheap  enough,  but  for  a  lemon  to  flavour  it  was  asked  the 
modest  price  of  half-a-crown.  Photographs,  fortunately,  though 
expensive,  were  not  correspondingly  dear,  and  I  secured  a  few  portraits 
of  John  Chinaman,  and,  better  still,  one  or  two  Mongolian  types,  with 
their  large  skulls  and  wide  and  high  cheek  bones.  At  a  Chinaman’s 
house  in  Maimachin  they  gave  us  a  dinner  of  thirty  dishes,  including,  I 
believe,  garlick,  swallows’  eggs,  seaweed,  and  birds’  nests,  all  of  which, 
thanks  to  a  good  digestion,  we  survived,  and  left  Kiakhta  for  Chita  and 
Stretinsk.  We  had  now  to  pass  over  the  Yablonoi  Mountains,  in  doing 
which  we  had  improved  scenery  but  worse  roads.  At  length,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  we  reach  Stretinsk,  having  driven  by  horses  a  journey  of 
3000  miles. 

From  this  point  my  interpreter  returned,  and  I  was  left  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  nature  alone.  I  say  “alone,”  because  I  had  first 
to  descend  a  river  in  a  rowing  boat  (for  seventy  miles)  in  charge  of  a 
Cossack,  with  not  half-a-dozen  words  in  common  between  us.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  stream  was  swift  and  clear,  and  right  pleasant 
it  was  to  miss  the  shaking  of  the  tarantass,  the  dusty  clouds  of  the  road, 
and  to  glide  smoothly  down  the  beautiful  Schilkah.  The  banks  were 
superb.  There  was  abundance  of  forest  and  plenty  of  pasture.  Here 
the  banks  were  of  a  sandy-red,  and  anon  we  passed  by  rocky  cliffs, 
such  as  adorn  the  windings  of  the  Wye.  My  destination  was  Kara, 
which  means  “  punishment.  ”  It  was  a  colony  of  2,000  exiles  condemned 
to  work  in  the  gold  mines  ;  800  were  murderers,  400  were  robbers,  and 
700  were  catalogued  as  “vagabonds.”  Kara  is  a  famous  place  for 
political  prisoners,  of  whom,  however,  according  to  information  given 
me,  there  must  have  been  less  than  seventy-three.  I  mention  this 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  ordinary  English  ideas  as  to  the  number  of 
political  offenders  sent  to  Siberia  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  facts.  So, 
too,  is  the  popular  notion  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  mines. 
I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  whether  they  do  not  live  and  work  and 
eat  underground,  being  never  allowed  to  come  up  again.  Now,  this 
cannot  be  true  of  the  gold  mines,  for  they  are  worked  from  the  surface ; 
and  as  for  the  silver  mines  about  Nertchinsk,  I  inquired  into  the  matter, 
but  I  never  heard  such  a  charge  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
contrary,  by  some  who  have  worked  in  those  very  mines  I  have  heard 
the  charge  flatly  contradicted.  There  still  clings  to  Kara  a  bad  name 
as  a  legacy  of  former  times  ;  but  I  can  only  say,  after  an  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  it  thoroughly,  that  it  struck  me  as  one  of  the  best  managed 
of  the  penal  establishments  of  Siberia.  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  some 
photographs  of  the  place,  which  give  some  idea  of  the  wild  nature  of 
the  country;  also  of  a  machine-house  for  washing  gold,  together  with 
the  principal  village  with  its  prison  and  exiles’  private  houses. 

Rev.  Henry  Lansdell,  F.R.G.S. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

There  has  been  a  cloud  of  verbiage  expended  lately  upon  the  chromo¬ 
type  patent  question,  with  the  consequence  (is  it  premeditated  ?) 
of  leaving  a  great  deal  of  fog  in  the  mind  of  the  photographic  pro¬ 
fession.  The  point  that  requires  settling  may  be  reduced  to  a 
nutshell  in  dimensions.  -  Will  the  Autotype  Company  supply  to 
photographers  who  have  paid,  or  choose  to  pay,  for  one  of  their 
ordinary  licenses  the  necessary  chromotype  materials  ?  In  other 
words,  will  they  supply  chromotype  tissue  to  them  ?  Practically,  the 


only  difference  between  chromotype  and  autotype  licensees  has  been 
that  the  latter  were  not  able  to  buy  or  to  use  the  special  tissue.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  only  difference  between  an  autotype  double  transfer 
and  a  chromotype  is  that  the  latter  is  made  with  a  special  tissue  which 
gives  very  transparent  shadows  and  an  altogether  agreeable  tone, 
which  is  only  permanent  in  a  qualified  sense,  seeing  that  the  peculiar 
attractiveness — the  richness  of  colour — is  fugitive.  If  I  am  wrong 
perhaps  the  company  will  correct  me. 

One  of  the  causes  that  make  photographic  journals  such  delightful 
reading  is  the  widespread  reach  of  the  topics  treated  of,  whether 
started  at  one  photographic  society  or  another.  Thus,  an  article — Art 
and  Nature  as  Represented  by  the  Camera  and  the  Brush — read  at  the 
Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  gave  me  much  pleasure ;  but  when, 
in  describing  the  peculiarities  of  Saracenic  ornament  the  writer  gives,  as 
the  cause  of  its  beautiful  conventionality  of  ornament,  the  fact  that 
neither  painted  or  graven  images  were  to  be  used  in  worship,  he  goes  a 
little  astray.  The  prohibition  ran  that  in  their  designs  there  was  to  be 
no  image  of  living  thing,  vegetable  or  animal — it  was  not  a  question  of 
worship ;  and,  after  all,  disguised  flower  forms  did  find  their  way  till 
they  formed  the  main  bulk  of  minor  details. 

Again,  too,  we  have  literature  represented  in  our  pages.  I  read  the 
other  day  that  Mr.  Bassano,  not  finding  an  expression  he  had  made  use 
of  to  an  interviewer  to  possess  the  true  Pindaresque  ring,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  write  to  a  photographic  paper,  correct  his  quotations,  cite  the 
true  author,  and  generally  make  it  all  right.  Surely  photographic 
periodical  literature  was  not  established  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

At  the  same  time  the  metropolitan  daily  press  furnish  us  at  times 
with  matters  belonging  to  the  domain  of  science  that  would  bring  the 
blush — not  of  shame,  but  of  anger — to  the  cheek  of  the  most  forgiving  of 
inventors.  Thus,  I  have  just  read  in  one  of  these  periodicals  a  gushing 
account  of  the  gain  that  is  to  ensue  when  mines  can  be  supplied  with 
the  new  luminous  paint  lamps,  provided  with  shelves  therein  to 
keep  “snacks  of  food” — presumably  to  be  cooked  by  the  luminous 
rays  ! 

One  has  heard  of  rays  of  all  colours,  and  the  spectrum  provides  us 
with  as  pretty  and  brilliant  a  pattern  of  croquet  ribbon  as  could  be 
desired,  the  rays  when  recombined  forming,  as  we  know,  white  light 
again.  But  what  sort  of  light  can  “black  light”  be?  A  German 
chemist,  Herr  O.  Ney,  has  found  that,  of  all  coloured  lights  possible  to 
be  directed  upon  “  beer ,”  black  light  had  the  most  powerful  effect,  green 
the  least — rather  an  ominous  opposition  !  The  effect  of  the  glare  in  the 
typical  photographic  studio  upon  the  sitter’s  face  is  a  well-worn  topic. 
What  a  grand  idea  to  be  able  to  use  black  light !  A  certain  gentleman 
in  the  Island  of  Laputa  was  busy  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucum¬ 
bers  for  storage  purposes  the  last  time  he  was  heard  of.  Perhaps  black 
light  could  be  bottled  up  in  a  similar  manner  ! 

Another  process  of  German  origin  has  lately  been  published,  giving 
full  details  of  how  to  produce  watermarks  in  paper  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  by  a  process  analogous  to  Woodbury  type,  using  pressure  instead 
of  coating  with  pigment.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Berliners  have  been 
doing  all  these  years  that  they  should  now  patent  this  idea.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  most  beautifully  ingenious  ;  but  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
seeing  in  the  office  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  nearly  a 
dozen  years  ago,  a  number  of  specimens  produced  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  in 
what,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  published  descriptions,  must 
have  been  an  almost  precisely  similar  manner. 

I  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  J.  M.  Carroll’s  remarks  about  the  want 
of  permanency  in  gelatine  films ;  but  assuredly  he  is  in  error  in  speaking 
of  them  as  in  a  state  of  decomposition  varying  from  week  to  week, 
unless  he  were  speaking  of  some  particular  modification  of  his  own.  He 
may  rest  assured  that  dry  gelatine  is  not  by  any  means  the  unstable 
hygrometric  substance  he  imagines,  and  if  he  have  further  doubt  upon  the 
subject  let  him  purchase  a  pennyworth  of  glue  and  hang  a  piece  up  in 
his  laboratory,  and  he  will  find  it  unchanged  after  years  of  exposure. 
He  speaks  of  the  film  playing  the  part  of  a  barometer.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  it  should  so  act,  though  if  it  possessed  the  qualities  he  ascribe 
to  it  it  might  act  as  a  hygrometer. 

There  has  recently  been  published  a  description  (stated  to  be  by  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  of  plates)  of  a  new  method  of  preventing  frilling. 
It  consists  in  the  using  twice  as  much  pyro.  as  is  ordinarily  necessary, 
and  replacing  one-half  of  the  water  in  the  developing  solution  by 
alcohol.  I  think  there  will  be  few  who  will  care  to  undergo  this 
expense,  for  frilling  seems  to  be  pretty  well  provided  against  by 
already-published  methods — at  anyrate  with  regard  to  plates  made  by 
the  well-known  manufacturers. 

I  read  with  astonishment  Mr.  M.  Noton’s  remarks  that  since  the  advent 
of  Dancer’s  dissolving  tap  mechanical  dissolvers  had  become  worthless. 
Surely  he  added  some  qualifying  clause,  for  his  skill  in  these  subjects  is 
well  known  !  Dancer’s  tap  is  very  economical  when  the  question  is 
merely  one  of  showing  a  series  of  pictures  one  after  the  other,  each  dis¬ 
solving  in  turn  into  its  successor ;  but  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
functions  of  a  dissolver,  as  the  immense  variety  of  mechanical  slides 
will  abundantly  testify.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  startling  effects 
of  the  magic  lantern  are  obtaiued  by  working  the  two  lanterns  at  the 
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same  time,  moving  objects  being  thrown  by  one  lens  upon  parts  of  the 
picture  shown  by  the  other. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  lately  expended  on 
finding  a  rule  for  estimating  an  angle  for  a  glass  roof  facing  north  that 
would  keep  out  the  sun,  and,  finally,  a  well-known  photographer  has 
attempted  it  with  but  very  partial  success.  If  any  one  in  such  a  plight 
will  look  at  an  atlas  and  find  his  latitude,  and  subtract  that  from  1132°, 
he  gets  at  once  what  he  wants.  I  saw  the  rule,  or  one  like  it,  years 
ago  in  these  pages. 

What  can  possibly  have  come  over  the  authorities  of  the  “Parent 
Society  ”  that  they  must  needs  send  out  an  extra  sheet  of  four  pages  to 
replace  similar  ones  in  their  last  issue?  *  Free  Lance. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  1  . 

South  London  . 

Society  of  Arts.  John-st.,  Adelphi. 

„  1  . 

Glasgow  . 

Buchanan-street. 

„  1  . 

Bolton  . 

The  Baths. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Albert-square,  on  Thursday,  the  11th  inst., — Mr.  Alfred  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

Mr.  John  Schofield  said  that  during  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  been 
conducting  some  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  gelatine  dry  plates, 
and  he  described  the  method  adopted  in  testing  the  rapidity  of  the 
same,  exhibiting  also  a  few  negatives  and  prints. 

Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson  then  described  a  very  ingenious  swing-front 
for  the  camera,  and  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  swing-fronts  and  swing-backs. 

Mr.  George  Gregory  then  read  a  paper  on  Practical  Experience  with 
Gelatine  Dry  Plates.  [See  page  139  in  our  last  number.]  This  was 
followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  various  methods  of  developing  gelatine 
plates. 

Mr.  John  Warburton  astonished  the  members  by  the  account  he  gave 
of  the  exceedingly  short  time  it  took  him  to  develope  a  gelatine  dry 
plate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Chilton  was  next  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  entitled 
Notes  on  the  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process,  &c.  [See  page  137  in  our  last 
issue.]  He  demonstrated  practically  the  working  of  the  process,  viz., 
the  making  of  the  emulsion,  coating  plates,  and  also  their  development. 

This  was  followed  by  a  very  interesting  discussion,  in  which  many  of 
the  members  took  part. 

Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  had  kindly  sent  for  exhibition  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  excellent  collection  of  negatives  taken  on  Swan’s  plates,  one 
series  illustrating  the  effects  of  strong  and  weak  pyro.  development, 
and  another  series  showing  the  effects  of  different  exposures  without 
compensation  in  the  development,  together  with  duplicates  exposed 
under  the  same  conditions,  but  with  the  development  modified  to  correct 
or  compensate  for  the  error  of  the  under-  and  over-exposures.  They 
also  sent  a  collection  of  beautiful  opal  pictures,  printed  on  Swan’s  opal 
plates.  Both  negatives  and  prints  were  objects  of  universal  interest  and 
admiration. 

After  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  George  Gregory  and  T. 
Chilton,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  the  proceedings  termi¬ 
nated  at  a  late  hour. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  18th  instant,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street, — Mr. 
J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  whole-plate  camera  by  Newton  and  Co. 
This,  being  somewhat  novel  in  construction,  was  examined  with  interest 
and  criticised  favourably,  being  very  light  and  portable. 

Mr.  Weaver,  of  Runcorn,  who  had  been  introduced  as  a  visitor,  was 
now  called  upon  to  show  a  rapid  shutter  which  he  had  made  and  had 
lately  exhibited  before  some  of  the  London  photographic  societies. 
This  turned  out  to  be  identical  with  one  lately  described  by  the  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby,  and  bad  been  made  from  the  description 
read  before  the  Association  at  their  last  January  meeting. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  also  showed  a  shutter  that  he  had  made  of 
the  same  pattern,  and  several  very  successful  negatives  taken  with  it. 

Mr.  Weaver  said  that  when  lately  in  London  he  had  been  given  a 
formula  for  an  iron  developer  that  worked  well  with  gelatine  plates 
without  being  restrained  by  bromide,  vi*.,  one  drachm  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  three  drachms  of  a  saturated  solu- 
*  The  extra  sheet  is  intended  to  correct  an  error  which  appeared  in  the  original.— Eds. 


tion  of  oxalate  of  potash,  freshly  mixed. — Several  members  said  they 
had  seen  this  published  lately. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  29th  April. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  11th  inst., — Mr.  J.  Urie  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

In  answer  to  the  question  in  the  circular — “Is  there  to  be  a  social 
meeting? — various  proposals  were  advanced.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  supper  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and 
a  committee  was  formed,  composed  of  Messrs.  Bell,  Ramsay,  and  the 
Secretary,  to  make  inquiries  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  : — Messrs.  Cutting  and  Dickie,  amateurs,  Glasgow. 

In  response  to  a  notice  in  the  circular,  pictures  produced  by  gaslight 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Urie,  some  of  them  from  negatives  taken  at  a 
previous  meeting. 

Some  negatives  made  on  gelatino-bromide  plates,  with  prints  from 
the  same,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Paton,  Greenock,  and  Mr.  Moran, 
Glasgow.  Questions  being  asked  about  the  various  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction,  an  animated  discussion  was  provoked.  All  the  prints  shown 
were  presented  to  the  Society,  and  Messrs.  Moran,  Paton,  and  Dodds  were 
awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  giving  the  specimens. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  J.  Urie,  Jun.  (of  Dundee),  for  his  kindness  in  sending  prints. 

Mr.  Sloan  exhibited  a  new  form  of  actinometer  for  judging  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  camera  work.  It  consisted  of  four  strips  of  blue  glass  one 
inch  wide  by  five  inches  long,  each  overlapping  the  other  about  an  inch. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  TnE 
British  Journal  of  Photography  in  connection  with  the  lapsing  of 
the  carbon  patents ;  and,  as  his  name  and  the  Glasgow  Photographic 
Association  were  called  in  question  in  the  said  article,  he  read  a  letter 
he  proposed  sending  in  answer  to  the  insinuations  it  contained. — The 
Secretary  was  also  instructed  to  send  a  reply  to  the  article  in  the 
Journal.  [Both  letters  will  be  found  in  our  “  Correspondence  "  columns.] 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  6th  ult., — Dr.  Vogel 
occupying  the  chair. 

Two  new  members  having  been  ballotted  for  and  admitted,  the 
President  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Eder  thanking  the  Society  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  they  had  recognised  his  labours.  The  letter  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  separate  reprint  of  the  author’s  article  on  his  new  mercury 
oxalate  photometer  (a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  some  time  ago). 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  Mr.  Warnerke’s  photometer,  and 
also  to  Herr  Zollner’s  torsion  photometer.  (This  is  an  ordinary  Crooke’s 
radiometer,  the  sails  of  which  are  suspended  from  threads  taken  from 
a  silk  worm’s  cocoon.) 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  instrument  might  be  made  more 
useful  for  photographic  photometrical  purposes  by  being  encased  in 
blue  glass. 

Herr  Boll  and  others  remarked  that  warmth  had  as  much  influence 
as  light  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Wright  thought  the  well  of  the  radiometer  might  be  constructed 
perpendicularly  and  furnished  with  a  miniature  pair  of  regulating  balls 
(like  the  governor  of  a  steam  engine). 

The  Chairman  questioned  whether  a  photometer  were  really  needed 
for  the  negative  process,  though  useful  enough  in  lichtdruck  and  the 
carbon  process,  where  it  was  not  required  to  be  so  sensitive.  The  general, 
though  not  the  unanimous,  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that  a  trial  plate 
would  generally  answer  all  practical  purposes. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  advisibility  of  establishing  a  technical 
school  for  photography,  and  whether,  in  the  event  of  such  a  school  being 
established,  the  instruction  should  be  given  during  the  day  or  only  in 
the  evenings. 

Herr  Hartmann  thought  that  after  their  day’s  work  young  people 
scarcely  possessed  the  necessary  freshness  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
technical  classes ;  still  his  retouchers  attended  the  drawing-classes  at 
the  Gewerbe  Museum  with  much  benefit.  With  regard  to  more  technical 
matters,  he  thought  they  could  be  better  and  more  thoroughly  learnt  in 
a  good  studio  than  in  classes,  though  a  good  previous  training  in  general 
science  was  very  desirable.  He,  therefore,  considered  the  establishment 
of  a  special  photographic  technical  school  unnecessary. 

Herr  FaHLiNG  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker,  but  proposed  that 
the  question  should  be  laid  before  the  photographic  congress  planned  by 
the  Frankfort  Society. 

Herr  PRiiMM  thought  the  matter  too  important  to  be  dismissed 
summarily  without  further  information.  He  therefore  proposed  that 
the  discussion  be  postponed,  and  his  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 
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MERCURY  INTENSIFICATION.— INSTANTANEOUS 
SHUTTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Like  “Hydrarg”  I  have  found  Edwards’s  intensifier 
very  limited  in  its  power;  but  the  iodide  of  mercury  mixture  followed 
after  washing  by  a  dip  in  the  hypo,  fixing  bath  gives  any  amount  of 
density.  By  this  method  I  believe  the  image  will  be  permanent,  as  I 
have  not  found  it  to  grow  denser  under  the  action  of  light  or  to  turn 
yellow,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  which  I  attributed  to  insufficient 
washing  or  too  quick  removal  from  the  hypo. 

I  should  be  fearful  of  the  permanency  of  “Hydrarg’s”  method, 
knowing  how  quickly  a  thin  collodion  image  changes  when  so  treated. 

I  have  intensitied  by  the  method  I  have  described  for  about  four 
months.  The  most  important  condition  is  that  the  washings  be 
thorough.  Gelatine  negatives,  when  over-dense,  can  be  easily  reduced 
by  means  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  printed  in  that  state ;  or,  if  not 
vigorous  enough,  flowed  with  very  dilute  ammonia,  which  will  reinforce 
the  image  gradually  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  which  stronger  ammonia 
will  further  increase.  The  result,  I  believe,  to  be  permanent;  but  I 
have  not  used  it  so  long  as  the  intensifier. 

I  have  found  gelatine  plates  in  my  hands  to  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  collodion  without  its  defects ;  for  instance,  there  is  no  solarisation  of 
bright  objects,  such  as  the  windows  of  interiors  of  churches.  The 
reason  that  some  find  fault  with  rapid  plates  for  landscapes  is,  I  think, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  guessing  a  very  short  exposure  twice  alike. 

This  brings  me  to  the  instantaneous  shutter.  Dr.  Nicol,  in  your  last 
issue,  enumerates  five  conditions  which  an  instantaneous  shutter  should 
fulfil ;  but  there  is  one  other  condition  as  important  as  any  of  those  he 
names,  if  not  more  so,  viz.,  it  should  not  only  be  capable  of  regulation 
and  adjustment  to  various  degrees  of  rapidity,  but  the  length  of  the 
exposure  should  be  known.  I  have  just  completed  such  a  shutter, 
which  fulfils  all  these  conditions.  It  is  actuated  by  a  small  clock 
movement  set  in  motion  by  pneumatic  means,  and  will  expose  from 
of  a  second  to  five  seconds.  It  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  lens, 
and,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Nicol’s  assertion  to  the  contrary,  will  give 
the  foreground  much  more  exposure  than  the  sky  or  middle  distance. 
Dr.  Nicol  will  find  it  is  one  thing  to  attach  a  piece  of  paper  to  the 
surface  of  a  lens  and  quite  another  to  place  the  obstruction  half-an-inch 
in  front  of  his  lens,  so  that  he  has  not  written  with  his  usual  accuracy. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  description  of  my  shutter  now,  but  I 
may  do  so  at  a  future  time  if  you  desire  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Shepton  Mallet,  March  20,  1880.  Chas.  J.  W.  Truscott. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  publish  a  description  of  the  shutter,  which 
will  fill  a  want  long  felt. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

DISCOLOURATION  OF  NEGATIVES  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  has  been  much  written  lately  upon  red  stains 
in  gelatine  negatives,  and  reading  your  article  on  the  subject  in  the  last 
issue  recalled  to  mind  what  occurred  to  me  about  three  years  ago,  when  I 
commenced  using  the  Liverpool  emulsion.  The  first  dozen  or  so  of  the 
negatives  were  all  more  or  less  pink,  the  least  exposed  being  the  deepest 
in  colour.  These,  of  course,  had  required  the  most  ammonia  to  bring 
them  up ;  in  fact,  I  could  see  them  change  to  a  pink  colour  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  proceeded. 

It  struck  me  that  it  must  be  the  ammonia  that  was  at  fault,  so  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  fresh  sample ;  this  gave  an  image  of  a  deep  brown,  and  was  quite 
correct.  Being  convinced  that  the  ammonia  was  at  fault  I  threw  it  all 
away,  and  have  never  met  with  the  pink  colour  since  that  time,  neither 
have  I  met  with  red  stains  in  what  few  gelatine  plates  I  have  tried. 

I  think  it  very  possible  that  those  who  do  find  the  red  stain  may  also 
find  the  cause  as  above.  The  ammonia  first  used  I  had  had  in  stock 
about  two  years,  but  it  was  apparently  unchanged. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Thos.  Fornell. 

1,  Matlock  Villas,  Lordship-lane,  East  Dulwich,  March  23,  1880. 


RAPIDITY  IN  COLLODION  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  securing 
extreme  rapidity  with  dry  collodion  plates,  is  it  not  possible  to  gain 
something  over  the  old  wet  process  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
numerous  troubles  which  surround  the  use  of  gelatine  ?  For  general 
studio  work  it  seems  to  me  that  this  plan  would  be  quite  feasible.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  same  degree  of  rapidity  could  be  obtained  as  with 
gelatine ;  but  I  do  think  that  a  very  considerable  advance  could  be  made 
upon  the  speed  of  wet  plates,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  mess  and 
annoyance  of  the  bath  would  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Stillman  wrote,  some  years  ago,  that  wet  emulsion  plates  could 
be  made  four  times  as  rapid  as  bath  plates,  and  no  doubt  at  the  present 


day  a  still  greater  gain  could  be  secured.  In  point  of  convenience  these 
wet  emulsion  plates  would  compete  favourably  with  the  dry,  besides 
being  less  expensive.  A  single  assistant  could  coat  in  an  hour  as  many 
as  would  be  likely  to  be  required  for  the  day’s  work  in  a  moderate-sized 
studio,  and  if  not  all  used  they  could  remain  in  water  until  next  day. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  any  of  your  readers  taking  up  this 
branch.  I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain — Yours,  &c.,  H.  W.  C. 

March  23,  1880. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  CARBON 

PATENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  5th  inst.  a  writer,  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  “Argus,”  in  an  article  On  Men  and  Things,  says  that  the 
lapse  of  the  chromotype  patents  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  but  to 
none  more  so  than  to  the  members  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic 
Association.  He  asks  what  has  become  of  their  energy  in  their  attempts 
to  upset  the  patent  rights,  and  also  what  was  done  with  the  funds  sub¬ 
scribed  for  that  purpose. 

In  reply:  I  beg  to  say— first,  that  the  committee  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  renewal  of  Swan's  patent  if  applied  for  ;  but 
as  no  application  was  made  the  committee’s  object  was  achieved  with¬ 
out  taking  active  steps  in  the  matter.  Second,  as  to  the  fund  :  no  money 
was  subscribed,  although  we  received  many  munificent  offers,  should 
they  be  required. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  James  McGhie,  Hon.  Sec. 

Glasgoio,  March  18,  1880. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  was  under  the  fond  belief  that  we  had  heard  the  last 
regarding  the  object  our  Association  had  in  view  when  a  committee  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  renewal  of  Mr.  Swan's  patent 
for  carbon  printing.  With  the  lapsing  of  that  patent  all  they  sought  for 
was  peacefully  and  successfully  accomplished.  A  writer  in  your  Journal, 
in  his  notes  On  Men  and  7'hings,  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  silence  of 
our  committee  on  the  lapsing  of  the  chromotype  patents,  and  gives  us  a 
gentle  nudge  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  money  collected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  If  “Argus”  had  looked  with  even  his  one  eye  over  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Journal  he  would  have  seen  that  the  Glasgow  committee 
had  just  one  special  object  in  view,  and  that  being  attained  their  work 
was  ended.  To  watch  the  chromotype  or  any  other  process  (Swan’s 
alone  excepted)  was  no  part  of  their  business  ;  and  as  to  the  money  part, 
I  am  glad  to  tell  him  that,  although  liberal  contributions  were  freely- 
offered  all  round,  not  one  penny  was  taken. 

I  confess  to  a  little  surprise  at  the  drift  of  the  article  in  question  on 
the  lapse  of  the  chromotype  patents  ;  but  I  was  more  surprised  when  I 
saw  a  leading  article  informing  the  public  that  the  Lambertype  patents 
were  free  to  the  world — patents,  in  truth,  that  were  never  worth  the 
paper  they  were  written  on,  as  I  have  always  pointed  out  that  these 
patents  were  covered  by  Johnson’s  specification,  the  validity  of  which 
patent  is  very  doubtful  indeed. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Urie. 

Glasgow,  March  18,  1880. 

[We  must  leave  our  friend  “Argus”  to  answer  for  himself,  if  he 
should  have  any  reply  to  make  after  reading  these  letters;  but  we 
may  say  that  there  exists  a  very  general  opinion  that  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association  were  opposing  something  more  than  the 
Swan  patent.  However,  the  explanation  here  given  will,  no  doubt, 
dispel  that  idea. — Eds.] 


On  the  Reduction  of  Collodion  and  Gelatine  Emulsion  Resi¬ 
dues. — Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney  has  forwarded  the  following  to  the 
official  organ  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  :  —  “  The 
question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  which  is  the  best  plan  to  recover 
the  silver  from  the  waste  gelatine  emulsions.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  dry  the  emulsion  and  burn  it.  This,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  a  tedious  plan,  and  not  one  which  I  can  recommend  by 
theory  or  practice.  A  much  neater  method  may  be  adopted,  and  one 
which  is  so  simple  that  anyone  may  carry  it  out.  If  a  solution  of 
gelatine  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  it  rapidly 
loses  its  viscous  character  and  becomes  incapable  of  holding  any'  matter 
in  suspension.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  silver  residues  from 
gelatine  or  collodion  emulsions  can  be  utilised  without  resort  to  the 
crucible,  except  for  a  very  minor  operation.  The  waste  gelatine  or 
collodion  emulsions  or  films  are  collected,  and  when  a  fair  quantity  have 
accumulated  they  should  be  placed  in  a  boiling  flask  or  dish,  and  well 
covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  caustic  potash  (commercial  will 
answer  admirably)  or  soda.  The  flask  or  dish  should  then  be  warmed 
gradually  till  it  is  in  a  boiling  state,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  solution  boiling  over,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  if  the  heat  be  intense.  It 
will  be  noticed,  as  the  operation  proceeds,  that  the  liquid  mass  becomes 
of  a  deep  browm  to  a  black  colour.  After  this  occurs  the  boiling  should 
be  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  time  it  will  be  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  solid  matter  has  been  dissolved  and  the  silver 
bromide  has  disappeared.  The  liquid  may  be  filtered  through  filter- 
paper,  when  the  filtrate  should  be  nearly  colourless,  leaving  the  black 
colouring  matter  in  the  filter-paper.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  pass 
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the  first  part  of  the  filtered  solution  once  or  twice  through  the  filter- 
paper  to  attain  this  decolorised  liquid,  but  when  once  the  drops  are 
colourless  the  whole  of  the  remaining  solution,  when  filtered,  will  do  so. 
If  time  be  no  object  the  solution  instead  of  being  filtered  may  be 
allowed  to  settle,  and  the  colourless  liquid  can  then  be  decanted  off, 
merely  the  last  traces  of  liquid  being  filtered  off  from  the  residue.  This 
residue  consists  principally  of  metallic  silver  with  a  little  organic  matter 
present.  If  it  be  well  washed  in  the  filter  it  may  be  dried  and  placed 
in  a  small  crucible  over  a  Bunsen  burner  till  all  organic  matter  has  been 
burnt  off,  and  be  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  to  form  silver  nitrate  ; 
or  it  may  at  once  be  treated  with  the  acid,  and,  after  filtration  again, 
it  may  be  precipitated  as  chloride  and  added  to  the  ordinary  residues. 
The  rationale  of  the  process  is  evident ;  the  gelatine  or  collodion,  caustic 
potash,  and  silver  bromide  are  respectively  the  organic  matter,  the 
alkali,  and  the  metallic  salt,  which  are  placed  together  to  reduce  the 
last  to  the  metallic  state.  The  same  principle  is  used  for  preparing 
silvering  solutions  for  silvering  mirrors,  where  we  have  sugar,  potash, 
and  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver;  and  it  is  the  same  also  for  alkaline 
development.  The  process  is  really  very  simple  and  easily  carried  out.’’ 
- - 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  three  specimens  32  X  28  enlarged  on  canvas,  finished  in  oils, 
also  one  36  X  30  of  the  ex-Mayor  of  Blackpool,  in  four-inch  gold  frames,  for 
anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  J.  Biddle,  97,  Medlock-street, 
Hulme,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Patents  Connected  with  Photographic  Art. — Circumstances  compel 
us  to  postpone  our  usual  monthly  article  for  a  week  or  two. 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  T.  Chilton’s  paper  in  our  last  number,  page  138,  second 
column,  fifth  line  from  the  conclusion,  for  “  five”  read  “  two.” 

Mercurial. — The  precipitate  is  chloride  (otherwise  called  «^-chloride)  of 
mercury  or  calomel,  and  is  only  a  natural  result  of  your  experiment. 

J.  Quick. — Our  charge  fer  registering  photographs  is  one  shilling  and  three 
pence.  Send  an  unmounted  print,  and  we  will  forward  you  a  form  to  fill  up. 

X.  Q.  Z. — The  negative  has  evidently  been  varnished  before  it  was  dry,  and  so 
the  varnish  is  what  is  known  as  “  chilled.”  Tarnish  again,  taking  care  that 
the  plate  be  made  thoroughly  warm  before  pouring  it  on. 

W.  W.  W. — The  tissue  has  evidently  been  sensitised  in  a  bath  that  is  too  weak. 
Increase  the  strength  at  least  one  third,  and  try  again.  We  do  not  think 
that  in  your  case  the  tissue  has  been  dried  too  quickly,  but  that  is  often  a 
fertile  source  of  hardness. 

Solar. — This  correspondent  desires  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  practical  in¬ 
structions  in  the  use  of  the  solar  camera.  As  we  are  unacquainted  with  any 
one  who  gives  such  instruction  we  place  the  case  before  our  readers,  some  of 
whom  may  be  able  to  supply  the  information. 

Erin-GO-Bragh — We  have  not  yet  heard  of  such  a  work,  nor  do  we  think 
it  is  probable  any  one  will  consider  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  at  the 
present  day  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  special  work.  Your  best  plan 
will  be  to  advertise  on  the  chance  of  procuring  one  of  the  old  manuals. 

Plan. — We  have  not  heard  any  mention  of  the  process  for  many  years,  but 
we  believe  it  is  worked  in  a  large  commercial  establishment  for  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  plans  and  engineering  diagrams.  The  patent  was  held  by  the  firm,  but 
has  now  expired.  You  will  find  it  fully  described  in  the  patent  reports  of  1865. 

Graphicus. — It  does  not  much  matter  what  colour  you  paint  the  studio,  so 
that  it  be  not  too  dark,  but  of  a  colour  to  reflect  a  soft  light  on  the  sitter.  A 
pale  blue  or  green,  with  the  colour  not  too  pronounced,  is  about  the  best. 
Avoid  any  tint  that  would  in  the  least  prove  distressing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
sitters. 

q_  E. — There  is  room  for  very  important  differences  in  the  characteristics  of 

collodions  made  from  celloidine  and  precipitated  pyroxyline  respectively.  The 
former  contains  the  whole  of  the  soluble  portions  of  the  original  pyroxyline, 
whereas  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  has  been  lost  from  the  latter  in 
washing  or  precipitating. 

Big  Hypo. — 1.  A  series  of  Cantor  lectures,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  on 
photo-mechanical  printing  processes,  published  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  the 
series  of  articles,  by  the  same  gentleman,  which  appeared  in  our  last  two 
volumes,  will,  perhaps,  meet  your  requirements. — 2.  You  had  better  consult 
some  of  the  catalogues  issued  by  publishers  of  scientific  works. 

Park.— 1.  Chloride  of  barium  would  possibly  answer  your  purpose,  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  it  or,  indeed,  any  white  powder  will  have  its  purity 
degraded  by  being  varnished.— 2.  We  do  not  understand  this  query;  be 
mcne  explicit. — 3  and  4.  All  are  good.  Some  operators  prefer  one;  some 
the  other  — 5.  Dipping  baths  for  small  plates,  the  other  form  for  large.— 
6.  Ebonite  decidedly. 

J.  M.  Mecredy. — We  should  certainly  advise  you  to  take  the  ordinary  rather 
than  instantaneous  plates;  for,  although  not  so  rapid,  you  will  find  them 
more  easy  to  work.  A  few  of  the  quicker  plates  might  be  taken  for  special 
subjects.  If  your  plate-boxes  are  duly  labelled  you  will  find  little  difficulty, 
with  a  few  verbal  explanations,  in  avoiding  inconvenience  in  passing  the 
custom-house  authorities. 

Fortunate.— The  precipitate  is  metallic  silver  thrown  down  by  the  developer. 
It  is  needless  to  separate  it  from  the  solution  by  filtration,  which  must  entail 
some  slight  loss.  As  you  reduce  your  own  residues,  you  will  find  it  the 
better  plan  to  reduce  the  remainder  of  the  bath  to  the  state  of  chloride,  and 
to  pass  the  mixture  of  chloride  and  metal  through  the  crucible  in  the  usual 
way.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  bath  by  any  other  means. 


Dense. — If  you  require  to  reduce  an  over-intensified  negative  that  has  been 
varnished,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  varnish.  This  you  may 
do  by  dissolving  it  off  with  methylated  spirit— that  is,  supposing  a  spirit 
varnish  has  been  employed.  After  the  varnish  has  been  thoroughly  removed 
flow  over  the  plate  a  dilute  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  wash,  and  treat 
the  plate  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  If  the  intensity  be  not 
reduced  sufficiently  by  one  operation  repeat  it. 

Hopeful. —  Try  the  formula  and  mode  of  emulsification  giyen  at  page  395  of 
our  last  volume.  You  will  find  it  far  less  troublesome,  situated  as  you  are, 
than  prolonged  cooking  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  the  whole  preparation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  washing,  can  be  completed  in  an  hour  or  two  with¬ 
out  requiring  any  special  apparatus  for  keeping  the  emulsion  at  a  fixed 
temperature.  All  that  is  required  to  ensure  success  is,  first  of  all,  extreme 
care  in  adding  the  silver  and  bromido  to  the  gelatine,  and  after  that  common 
sense  and  attention  to  the  rules  laid  down. 

Alkali. — We  are  afraid  your  “discovery  ”  is  not  of  much  value,  nor  is  it 
particularly  new.  Carbonate  of  potash  was  tried  first ,  in  conjunction  with 
pyro.,  for  the  development  of  dry  plates  at  least  fifteen  years  ago.  SiDco 
then  both  caustic  potash  and  the  carbonate  have  been  frequently  tried  with¬ 
out  showing  any  advantage  over  ammonia.  You  are  wrong  in  supposing  it 
is  any  specific  action  of  the  ammonia  which  causes  development;  it  is  merely 
its  alkalinity.  Any  other  alkali  will  produce  development  in  conjunction 
with  pyro.,  but  ammonia  has  been  found  to  be  the  best. 

G.  Fear. — 1.  The  want  of  density  may  arise  from  various  sources,  but  in  your 
case  would  seem  to  be  caused  by  under-development— that  is,  by  stopping 
the  operation  at  too  early  a  stage— and  by  the  use  of  a  too  weak  solution  of 
pyro. — 2.  If  you  substitute  potassium  bromide  for  the  ammonium  salt  you 
must  use  it  in  the  proportion  of  119T  parts  to  98  of  the  other. — 3.  If  ordinary 
commercial  cadmium  bromide  be  used  the  corresponding  quantity  will  be 
172.  As  you  have  omitted  to  enclose  the  formula,  as  stated,  we  cannot  give 
you  the  actual  quantities  to  be  substituted. — 4.  Yes  — 5.  A  large  excess  of 
bromide  and  short  emulsification.— 6.  Every  variation  of  the  developer  has 
an  effect  in  that  direction ;  but  the  result  is  also  governed  by  exposure  and 
other  conditions. — 7.  Yes. 

Ratio. — t.  The  relative  exposures  required  with  lenses  I,  and  -f  would 
be  in  the  proportion  of  1, 9,  25.  and  53‘7  respectively.  Thus,  if  with  the  widest 
aperture  one  second  prove  sufficient,  fifty-four  seconds  would  be  necessary 
with  the  smallest  stop.  This  is  not  absolutely  correct,  as  the  result  will  vary 
very  slightly  according  to  the  kind  of  lens  and  the  position  of  the  stop.  The 
stop  of  a  doublet  lens  represents  a  varying  working  aperture  in  respect  of 
light  according  to  its  position  with  regard  to  the  two  combinations. — 2.  Two 
lenses  with  the  same  ratio  of  aperture  are  practically  equal  in  rapidity.  If 
two  lenses  of  different  foci  be  us  .d  with  the  same  sized  stop  the  shorter  focus 
will,  of  course,  be  the  more  rapid,  because,  as  you  say,  the  light  is  condensed 
into  a  smaller  space.  But  if  the  stop  of  the  shorter  lens  be  reduced  until  it 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  focus  as  the  longer,  the  amount  of  light  admitted  is 
reduced,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  gain  secured  by  the  shorter 
focus.  The  rule  may  be  roughly  stated  thus: — The  exposure  increases  in 
the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  focal  length ;  thus,  two  lenses  respectively 
of  five  and  ten  inches  focu3  would  work  in  the  ratio  of  1:4,  because  as 
25  :  100  :  :  1:4.  Again:  the  area  of  a  circle  increases  as  the  square  of  its 
diameter ;  hence  a  diaphragm  of  one  inch  diameter  would  admit  four  times 
as  much  light  as  one  half-an-inch.  Thus  a  lens  of  five  inches  focus  and  a 
half-inch  stop,  and  a  ten  inches  focus  with  one  inch  stop  (or  A  in  each  case), 
would  be  equally  rapid. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  April  1st,  at  eight  p.m.,  in 
the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  when  papers  will  be  read 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  on  An  Improved  Alkaline  Developer  for  Gelatine 
Plates,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Brooks  on  A  Standard  Method  for  Testing 
Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

Instructions  in  the  Use  of  Gelatine  Plates. — We  have  received 
from  Professor  Stebbing  a  pamphlet  comprising  instructions  in  the 
preparation  and  manipulation  of  dry  plates  from  gelatine  emulsion. 
Every  branch  of  the  process  is  thoroughly  explained,  and  the  care 
which  has  been  devoted  to  this  little  brochure  testifies  to  the  increasing 
demand  in  France  for  gelatine  plates  and  information  as  to  how  to  use 
them. 

Identification  by  Means  of  a  Photograph. — In  a  case  which 
was  before  the  Divorce  Court,  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  sought  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  respondent  by  means  of  a  photograph,  he 
having  passed  under  an  assumed  name.  The  landlady  of  the  house  in 
which  he  had  lodged,  to  whom  the  photograph  was  handed,  thus 
deposed : — “I  have  no  doubt  it  is  him,  and  it  isn’t  like  him.”  (Laughter.) 
The  President  said  he  had  often  had  to  observe  on  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  proof  by  photographs,  and  never  acted  on  it  alone.  There 
could  be  no  better  description  of  the  proof  than  that  given  by  the 
witness. 
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THE  DISCOLOURATION  OF  THE  ALKALINE  PYRO. 
DEVELOPER. 

Since  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Stained  Shadows  on  Gelatine  Nega¬ 
tives,  a  fortnight  since,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  view  of  deciding  to  what  extent  the  discolouration 
ordinarily  met  with  is  due  to  the  natural  darkening  of  the  solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  best  conditions 
under  which  to  employ  alkaline  pyro.  without  danger  of  such  a  result 
ensuing. 

Scarcely  anyone  who  has  employed  gelatine  plates  for  even  a  short 
period  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  under¬ 
exposed  plates  that  the  evil  of  discolouration  of  the  shadows  evinces 
itself  in  an  aggravated  form ;  that  is  to  say,  that  only  when,  from 
long  contact  with  the  atmosphere  or  by  the  use  of  a  large  proportion 
of  ammonia,  the  developing  solution  has  acquired  a  very  dark  colour 
does  the  stain  make  its  appearance.  Still  the  mere  fact  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  being  highly  coloured  does  not,  per  se,  explain  the  stain ;  for  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  which  in  its  newly-prepared  state  is 
essentially  a  high-coloured  one,  produces  no  such  result,  its  chief 
characteristic  being  the  purity  of  the  image  it  gives.  If,  however, 
solutions  of  ferrous  oxalate  and  alkaline  pyro.  be  placed  side  by  side 
and  carefully  examined-— the  changes  that  occur  being  watched 
during  a  period  of  a  few  hours— a  very  marked  difference  will  be 
detected  in  their  behaviour.  Whereas  during  the  period  of  (say) 
twelve  hours  no  apparent  change  will  have  occurred  in  the  former, 
the  latter  will  have  become  quite  black  and  opaque ;  and  a  further 
examination  will  show  that  the  opacity  in  the  latter  case  is  not  due 
to  a  mere  darkening  of  the  colour  of  the  solution,  but  to  the  formation 
of  an  insoluble  brownish-black  substance,  which  is  held  in  suspension 
by,  and  gives  its  colour  to,  the  liquid. 

It  is  to  the  formation  in  the  gelatine  film  of  this  insoluble  sub¬ 
stance  that  the  permanent  stain  is  due.  Were  it  soluble,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution,  the  dis¬ 
colouration  would  be  removable  by  the  mere  operation  of  washing. 
What,  then,  we  have  to  look  to  in  avoiding  such  discolouration  is  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  decomposition  of  the  developer  by 
outside  means,  or  to  add  to  the  solution  some  substance  which  will 
act  the  part  of  a  preservative  in  enabling  the  pyro.  to  resist  oxidation. 
Such  a  substance  is,  we  believe,  included  in  the  formula  which  Mr. 
B.  J.  Edwards  is  about  to  describe  to  the  members  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  (or  which  he  will  have  already 
described  when  this  appears  in  print),  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it 
may  come  up  to  our  expectations  with  regard  to  its  performance. 
Still,  however  perfect  it  may  be  in  its  action,  there  are  other  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  observed  in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  unnecessary 
decomposition  of  the  developing  solution. 

The  discolouration  which  takes  places  in  a  solution  of  alkaline 
pyro.  is  caused,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  by  oxidation  of 
the  pyrogallic  acid.  That  substance — especially  when  in  the 
presence  of  an  alkali — is  one  of  the  strongest  oxygen  absorbers 
known  to  chemists,  and  as  such  is  employed  in  estimating 
analytically  the  proportion  of  oxygen  present  in  the  atmosphere 
and  in  mixed  gases.  Not  only  will  it  abstract  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  but  we  know  that  if  kept  in  aqueous  solution  in  a  sealed 


flask  it  will  rapidly  blacken,  thus  showing  that  it  is  capable  of 
decomposing  water.  A  careful  consideration  of  these  facts  will  lend 
additional  weight  to  the  recommendation  of  various  writers  on  the 
subject,  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  using  a  sufficiently  large 
quantity  of  developing  solution  to  preserve  the  film  under  develop¬ 
ment  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Let  our  readers  imagine  a 
gelatine  film  which  has  absorbed  a  quantity  of  fresh  (and  for  the 
sake  of  argument)  colourless  pyro.  solution.  So  long  as  that  is 
protected  from  atmospheric  influences  the  tendency  to  oxidation  of 
the  pyro.  is  comparatively  slight;  but  immediately  it  comes  in 
contact  with  air  oxidation  occurs,  and  the  decomposed  or  altered 
pyro.  is  precipitated  in  an  insoluble  form  in  the  body  of  the  film. 

A  simple  experiment  will  suffice  to  prove  how  powerful  an 
influence  contact  with  the  atmosphere  exerts  upon  the  decomposition 
of  the  developer.  Let  two  bottles  be  each  half  filled  with  a  three- 
grain  solution  of  pyro.,  and  to  one  let  there  he  added  a  few  drachms 
of  ether,  paraffine,  benzole,  or  other  liquid  which  will  float  upon  the 
surface  and  prevent  atmospheric  contact.  To  each  let  there  now 
be  added  a  similar  quantity  of  alkali,  and  let  the  change  be  watched, 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  any  agitation  beyond  a  slight  shake  in 
order  to  mix  thoroughly  the  alkali.  Iu  a  very  few  seconds  a  dark 
layer  will  make  its  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  unprotected 
liquid,  and  this  will  gradually  increase  in  depth  as  time  proceeds. 
After  a  minute  or  two  the  darkened  matter  will  commence  to  diffuse 
itself  throughout  the  bulk  of  the  liquid — not  as  an  even  or  gradual 
discolouration,  but  after  the  manner  of  little  puffs  of  smoke  reaching 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  these  very  slowly 
become  evenly  diffused,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the 
solution  becomes  black  and  opaque. 

The  second  solution  behaves  very  differently.  A  faint,  yellowish- 
brown  discolouration  arises  upon  first  mixing  the  alkali,  and  the 
protecting  liquid  then  rises  in  globules  and  forms  a  layer  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  No  dark  layer  forms  as  iu  the  other  case,  or  if  from  the 
presence  of  minute  air-bells  confined  between  the  aqueous  solution 
and  the  protective  liquid  a  faint  discolouration  should  appear  it  does 
not  spread.  The  change  which  then  takes  place  proceeds  very 
slowly,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  gradual  and  perfectly  homogeneous 
discolouration  of  the  whole  bulk  of  liquid,  caused  by  the  more  gradual 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  water  itself  instead  of  from  the  air  in 
contact  with  the  surface. 

The  phenomena  connected  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  may  be 
studied  by  means  of  very  simple  apparatus  within  the  reach  of  any 
photographer;  all  that  is  necessary  is,  first  of  all,  a  bottle  provided 
with  a  closely-fitting  cork,  preferably  of  india-rubber,  through  which 
is  passed  a  short  glass  tube.  In  addition  to  this  we  require  a  glass 
vessel  containing  some  coloured  solution,  a  second  piece  of  glass  tube 
about  a  foot  long,  and  sufficient  india-rubber  tubing  to  connect  the 
two  vessels.  In  the  bottle  place  a  solution  of  pyro.,  and  having 
added  a  quantity  of  alkali  insert  the  india-rubber  stopper,  pre¬ 
viously  connecting  the  two  glass  tubes  by  means  of  the  flexible 
tubing.  If  the  louger  tube  be  now  inserted  in  the  vessel  containing 
the  coloured  solution  the  latter  will  be  seen  to  gradually  rise  in  the 
tube  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  mercury  iu  a  thermometer.  After 
some  little  time  it  will  remain  stationary  or  nearly  so,  the  air  in  con - 
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tact  with  the  pyro.  solution  having  been  exhausted  of  its  oxygen ; 
but  if  a  vigorous  shake  be  given  to  the  pyro.  bottle  the  solution  will 
be  seen  to  give  a  sudden  jump  in  the  tube,  and  will  then  continue  to 
rise  gradually  until  the  second  surface  of  air  is  exhausted,  and  so  on 
until  the  complete  action  has  taken  place. 

If  any  of  our  readers  doubt  the  importance  of  protecting  the  plate 
during  development  this  experiment  should  convince  them ;  and,  not 
only  that — it  will  teach  them,  further,  the  necessity  for  allowing  the 
developing  solution  to  remain  as  still  as  possible  instead  of  being 
“  churned  ”  up  into  froth,  as  it  is  by  many  operators,  and  which 
only  hastens  its  oxidation. 


ARE  THE  ELEMENTS  ELEMENTARY? 

Last  week  we  gave  an  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  chlorine  group  of  elements,  in  so  far  as  regards  their 
non-elementary  character,  as  shown  in  the  recent  experiments 
by  the  Meyers,  Crafts,  &c.  This  being  a  question  of  great  moment 
in  connection  with  the  theoretical  side  of  photography,  we  make  no 
scruple  in  returning  to  it  in  its  wider  and  more  general  aspect.  Of 
course  all  these  investigations  are  liable  to  be  met  by  the  parrot  cry 
of  cui  bono?  to  which  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  reply  than  that  they  are 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  science,  and  with  the  full  assurance  that 
the  day  will  come  when  their  practical  testimony  and  value  will  be¬ 
come  known. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  belief  among  chemists 
that  the  views  generally  held  as  to  the  elementary  qualities  of  bodies 
must,  before  a  long  period  elapses,  undergo  some  modification  of 
a  material  nature.  The  proof  as  to  the  binary  or  compound  nature 
of  the  members  of  the  chlorine  group  is  conclusive;  and,  now  that 
the  whole  series  of  the  metalloids  is  being  examined  by  all  the  new 
light  which  science  affords,  we  may  fairly  hope  to  have  it  practically 
demonstrated  that,  if  one  universal  element  be  not  discovered,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  numbers  of  the  bodies  now  looked  upon  as  simple  will  be 
reduced. 

So  far  no  method  but  that  of  employing  a  strong  heat  presents 
itself  to  the  chemist  when  devising  plans  for  the  separation  of  the 
component.  It  will,  however,  be  interesting  first  to  examine  the 
theoretical  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  present  state  of  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Following  now  the  idea  that  heat  is  the  great  de¬ 
composing  power  in  nature,  it  is  shown  that  if  this  metalloid  can  be 
separated  at  all  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  must  be  able  to  effect  that 
separation;  for  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  its  temperature 
is  far  beyond  anything  we  have  any  experience  of— far  above  that  of 
the  electric  arc,  for  example — while  the  oxy hydrogen  flame  is  cool  in 
comparison,  the  photographs,  for  instance,  of  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  giving  a  multitude  of  lines  indicative  of  great  heat. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  elements  which  exist 
upon  earth  are  to  be  found  in  the  sun  (and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  should  be),  they  could' not  withstand  the  heat,  and  would 
be  dissociated. 

As  a  matter  of  observation  it  is  found  that  the  spectrum,  with  its 
many  thousands  of  carefully-mapped-out  lines,  does  not  contain  those 
of  more  than  one  single  gas— hydrogen ;  and  so  much  does  this  one 
interfere  with  the  theory  that  its  very  presence  is  thought  to  be 
confirmatory  proof  of  previous  speculations  that  hydrogen  was  a 
metal  and  not  a  metalloid.  This  entire  absence  of  gaseous  matter 
(that  is,  matter  known  to  us  in  the  gaseous  state)  in  the  sun  is  a 
very  remarkable  phenomenon,  especially  when  we  see  that,  as  Mr. 
Lockyer  has  pointed  out,  spectrum  analysis  indicates  the  presence 
there  of  so  large  a  number  as  forty  bodies  which  belong  to  the 
metals,  and  are  known  as  such. 

So  recently  as  last  week  we  saw  in  a  scientific  contemporary  that 
this  argument  against  the  integrity  of  the  metalloids  is  not  the  recent 
theory  that  might  be  believed.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  writes  that 
he  advocated  it  years  ago,  his  reasoning  being  on  record  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  1866-7 ;  and  he  further  gives 
an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Huggins,  giving  his  opinion  that 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  iron,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine 


Lave  not  been  found  in  the  sun.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Henry  Draper, 
of  New  York  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Dr.  Draper),  has  endeavoured 
to  show  the  existence  of  oxygen ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  the  question  is  in 
abeyance,  and  cannot  by  any  means  he  conclusively  accepted  as  a  fact. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  probability  of  there  being  matter  in  the 
sun  consisting  of  gaseous  elements  dissociated  by  its  extreme  heat, 
the  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  obtain  sufficient  heat  in  our 
laboratories  to  produce  a  similar  effeot,  and,  further,  to  consider  if 
we  effected  such  a  separation  whether  any  reason  exists  to  prevent 
our  keeping  apart  the  disunited  constituents  of  the  “  element."  It 
is  argued  that,  as  heat  separated  them,  so  upon  its  withdrawal  re¬ 
union  should  take  place.  The  reply  to  this  is  that,  dissociation  being 
a  chemical  and  not  a  mechanical  change,  we  may  expect  different 
results  from  those  which  would  certainly  follow  if  alterations  of  con¬ 
dition  were  only  mechanical. 

The  oxyhydrogen  flame  not  being  sufficiently  hot,  and  practical 
difficulties  arising  in  using  the  electric  arc  from  the  heat  produoed, 
or  wanted,  being  likely  to  interfere  with  the  metallic  agents  employed, 
M.  Pictet  (the  hero  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  gases)  has  boldly 
proposed  the  use  of  the  sun’s  own  great  heat  by  means  of  reflectors. 
Given  a  sufficiently  large  reflector,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  obtain  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  upon  the 
earth  till  it  almost  equals  that  of  the  sun.  M.  Pictet’s  proposal  is  to 
have  a  parabolic  mirror  built  up  of  pieces  about  a  yard  square,  each 
one  ground  to  the  curve  its  position  in  the  whole  requires.  He 
proposes  to  make  it  of  such  proportions  that  the  focus  would  be  just 
within  its  mouth,  so  as  to  lose  as  little  by  radiation  as  possible,  and 
would  there  place  his  crucible.  Of  course  the  exact  temperature 
needed  for  the  purpose  could  only  be  discovered  by  trial ;  but,  assum¬ 
ing  that  to  dissociate  one  gramme  of  bromide  per  minute  required 
one  hundred  times  as  much  heat  as  is  needed  to  separate  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  into  its  constituent  gases,  a  mirror  containing  not 
less  than  thirty-five  square  metres  would  be  needed.  To  preserve 
the  results  of  the  dissociation  in  their  separate  form,  M.  Pictet  would 
pass  them  through  chambers  or  passages  brought  artificially  to  an 
intense  degree  of  cold. 

At  present  this  scheme  exists  simply  upon  paper,  but  so  much  has 
been  done  of  late  years  in  the  solving  of  theoretical  problems  by 
skilfully-devised  mechanical  agencies,  that  we  may  expect  any  time 
to  hear  of  the  project  being  finally  put  into  execution,  when  we  may 
be  sure  no  mean  part  will  be  played  by  photography. 

- <. - - — 

METROPOLITAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY’S  WORKS.— No.  III.  (Conclusion.) 

We  continue  the  description  of  our  interesting  visit  to  Ealing  Dene, 
from  the  point  where  we  were  compelled,  from  want  of  space,  to  break 
off  last  week.  We  may  add  that  before  leaving  the  studio  we  learned 
the  method  there  employed  for  making  the  silver  baths.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  common  tap  and  not  distilled  water  is  employed.  The  practice 
is  to  put  a  gallon  or  two  of  old  bath  into  a  large  carboy,  and  fill  it  up 
with  water ;  the  carboy  is  then  placed  out  of  doors,  where  it  will  be 
exposed  to  strong  sunlight.  After  an  exposure  of  a  week  or  two  the 
solution,  which  was  at  first  opalescent,  will  have  settled  and  become 
bright  and  clear,  the  light,  in  conjunction  with  the  silver,  having 
reduced  the  organic  matter  in  the  water,  which  will  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  black  precipitate. 

We  noticed  several  of  these  carboys  undergoing  exposure  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  When  a  new  bath  is  to  be  made,  the  requisite 
quantity  of  this  water— or,  rather,  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver— 
is  taken  and  made  up  to  the  strength  of  thirty-five  grains  to 
the  ounce  with  crystals  of  nitrate.  To  this,  when  filtered,  is  added 
about  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  old  bath  in  good  working  condition. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  is  never 
allowed  to  be  exposed  to  white  light  after  it  has  been  filtered.  The 
method  of  treating  old  and  exhausted  baths  is  as  follows : — The 
solution  is  placed  in  an  evaporating  basin  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and 
there  boiled  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  concentrated  to  deposit  a 
plentiful  crop  of  crystals  when  cold.  The  gas  is  then  turned  out, 
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and  the  salt  left  to  crystallise.  The  mother  liquor  is  then  poured 
off,  and  the  crystals,  after  rinsing  with  a  little  water,  are  ready  for 
use.  Drying  is  not  considered  necessary,  as  the  strength  of  the 
solution  when  new  can  always  be  ascertained  by  the  hydrometer. 
For  the  developing  solution,  common  copperas — such  as  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  drysalters’  for  about  five  or  six  shillings  the  hundred 
weight — is  employed.  A  pound  and  three-quarters  of  this  is  taken 
and  put  into  a  stoneware  pitcher,  and  a  gallon  of  hot  water  added, 
and  stirred  until  the  salt  is  dissolved.  Six  ounces  of  acetic  acid  are 
now  put  in,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  rest  until  the  next  day.  By 
this  time  the  sediment  will  have  subsided  to  the  bottom.  The  clear 
solution  is  poured  off  and  diluted  for  use,  a  little  alcohol  being 
added  as  required.  The  solution  is  never  filtered,  and  the  strength 
employed  is  about  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  common 
copperas  is  much  preferred  here  to  the  purer  protosulphate,  doubt¬ 
less  owing  to  its  containing  more  or  less  of  the  persulphate  arising 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  crystals. 

We  now  quitted  the  studio  and  passed  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Works,  where  there  is  an  isolated  building— or,  rather,  series  of  build¬ 
ings — used  for  the  manufacture  and  storing  of  collodion  and  varnish. 
Judging  from  the  stock  we  saw  and  its  inflammable  nature  we  think 
it  a  very  wise  precaution  to  select  this  spot  for  the  purpose. 

In  an  adjoining  building  the  old  negatives  are  cleaned  off,  the 
method  adopted  being  to  place  them  in  a  bath  of  strong  solution  of 
potash  until  the  film  is  removed,  and  then,  after  rinsing,  to  transfer 
them  to  another  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  then  well 
washed  with  water  and  placed  in  racks  to  dry  (not  wiped),  and  are 
ready  for  removal  to  the  studio,  where  they  are  polished  as  required 
for  use  with  tripoli  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine. 

In  an  upper  part  of  this  building  is  a  laboratory  for  experimental 
purposes,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  alizarine  colour;  for  we 
learned  that  cochineal  is  now  abandoned  for  all  tissues  except  the 
chromotype,  on  account  of  its  fugitiveness. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps,  calling  in  on  the  way  to  Brownlow 
House,  until  recently  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  but  now  pressed 
into  service  for  the  business.  The  lower  part  we  found  is  being 
fitted  up  for  Woodburytype  printing,  and  the  upper  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  gelatine  plates.  We  pass  on  to  the  retouching  department, 
which  is  a  somewhat  important  one,  inasmuch  as  all  transparencies 
when  finished  are  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  the  original 
negative,  and  if  not  found  perfect  returned  for  new  ones.  Here  also 
all  the  enlarged  negatives  when  completed  are  compared  with  the 
transparency,  and  if  found  not  to  be  good  are  rejected.  All  the  enlarged 
negatives  are  spotted  and  to  some  extent  retouched,  the  blacklead 
pencil  being  freely  used ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done 
with  a  stump  and  powder  colour. 

We  were  then  introduced  to  the  printing  room,  some  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  long.  This  building  is  so  constructed  that  the  sun  never 
Bhines  on  the  frames  while  printing,  as  the  glass  (which  is  only  a  short 
distance  above  them)  is  shaded  by  the  high  side  of  the  building. 
The  pressure-frames,  which  have  rigid  backs  and  close  somewhat 
like  a  clasp  book,  are  plaoed  on  tables  running  on  tramways,  which 
can  be  drawn  into  the  building  proper,  where  they  are  in  a  non- 
actinic  light,  for  changing  or  running  out  beyond  the  glass  into  the 
open  air  as  occasion  may  require.  As  soon  as  the  pictures  are 
printed  they  are  thrown  into  a  dark  box,  which  travels  on  iron  rails 
to  and  from  the  developing  room  across  the  yard.  Some  of  the 
frames  are  too  large  and  heavy  to  be  manipulated  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  they  are,  therefore,  mounted  on  trunnions  fitted  on  the  stands, 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  swung  over  for  changing  the  prints. 

We  were  informed  that  it  is  a  rule  always  to  keep  the  tissue  for 
several  days  before  attempting  to  use  it — generally  a  week,  and 
often  more.  In  this  room  we  were  shown  some  of  the  mammoth 
negatives  (measuring  four  feet  six  inches  by  three  feet  four)  on 
thick  plate  glass,  and  weighing  something  over  half  a  hundred 
weight  each.  After  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  actinometers  we  were  naturally  interested  to  know  what  kind  was 
employed  here,  and  were  Somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
simple  form,  known  as  “  Johnson’s,”  is  preferred  beyond  all  others, 
^nd  is  the  only  one  used. 
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We  now  leave  the  printing  room  and  cross  the  open  space  to  the 
developing  room.  This  is  large  and  well  lighted,  and  fitted  with  a 
dozen  or  more  large  tanka  for  developing  and  fixing,  each  of 
which  is  furnished  with  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are 
no  yellow  blinds,  and  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  room  facing  the 
tanks  is  of  glass,  so  that  the  prints  are  developed  in  strong  daylight, 
carbon  tissue  being  practically  insensitive  to  light  when  wet. 

The  practice  is  to  take  the  prints,  as  they  arrive  in  the  box  from 
the  printing  room,  and  place  them  on  a  bench  roughly  screened  from 
the  light  by  a  yellow  curtain.  The  operator  taking  a  roll  of  Bingle 
transfer  paper— supposing  the  prints  are  to  be  made  by  that  process 
— places  the  exposed  tissue  face  downward  on  it,  and  with  a  knife 
cuts  off  a  piece  about  half-an-inch  each  way  larger  than  the  print 
and  puts  it  on  one  side,  repeating  the  operation  with  all  the  others. 
The  curl  of  the  transfer  paper  and  tissue  serves  to  keep  the  pairs 
together.  He  now  proceeds  to  mount  them.  This  he  does  by 
placing  both  in  cold  water  until  they  lose  their  curl ;  they  are  then 
removed  and  placed  on  a  zinc  plate,  the  transfer  paper  being  down¬ 
ward,  and  the  squeegee  somewhat  vigorously  applied.  After  lying 
between  blotting-paper  for  about  five  minutes  they  are  taken  by  the 
“  developers,”  who  put  them  in  the  tanks  and  develops  in  the  ordinary 
way.  We  could  not  but  admire  the  skill  and  dexterity  with  which 
this  was  done.  A  stream  of  hot  water  is  directed  from  a  flexible 
tube,  here  and  there,  so  as  to  brighten  up  some  parts  where  required, 
while  other  parts  are  allowed  to  develops  more  slowly,  and  by 
themselves.  Some  prints,  four  feet  by  three,  that  we  saw  produced 
were  handled  and  carried  from  tank  to  tank  with  as  much  ease  and 
as  little  danger  to  the  wet  prints  as  if  it  had  only  been  a  foot  square. 
The  greater  part  of  the  double  transfer  prints  are  developed  on 
Sawyer’s  flexible  support,  which,  from  recent  improvements,  can  be 
used  upwards  of  twenty  times.  We  saw  some  prints  stripped  that 
had  a  surface  to  all  appearance  like  that  of  albumenised  paper,  and 
far  preferable,  in  our  estimation,  to  the  high  gloss  produced  by  collo- 
dionised  glass.  There  were  carbon  prints  in  all  forms— on  canvas, 
ivory,  opal  glass ;  and  in  all  colours— black,  brown,  purple,  red 
chalk,  &c.,  according  to  the  subject. 

The  time  for  closing  the  Works  was  now  announced  by  the  ringing, 
or  rather  tolling,  of  a  huge  bell.  We  hope  we  have  been  forgiven 
for  remarking  at  the  time  that  it  was  more  conspicuous  for  its  loud¬ 
ness  than  its  melody.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  its  notes  at  this  hour 
appeared  far  more  melodious  to  the  seventy  or  eighty  employes  who 
quickly  made  their  exit  than  it  did  to  us,  who  were  deeply  interested 
in  what  we  were  seeing.  Before  leaving,  however,  we  were  shown 
the  packing  room,  where  the  transparencies  are  stored,  and  also 
several  other  rooms,  a  description  of  which  would  prove  of  little 
interest  to  our  readers  were  we  to  describe  them.  In  conclusion : 
we  must  say  that  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  visit,  and  what  we  saw, 
as  well  as  the  hearty  reception  we  met  with  on  all  sides. 


We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  numerous  inquiries  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving,  that  the  republication  in  a  recent  leading  article  of 
the  modified  method  of  preparing  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  has 
given  a  considerable  impulse  to  its  more  general  adoption.  We  have 
received,  moreover,  ample  testimony  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
“  new”  developer  from  gentlemen  who  are  fully  competent  to  form  a 
just  opinion,  and  who  had  previously  tried  and  rejected  as  unreliable 
the  older  plan.  We  must  here,  en  parenthese,  remark  that  a  mistaken 
notion  exists  in  some  minds  to  the  effect  that  some  novelty  attaches 
to  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  potash.  If  we 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  first  mention  of  it  we  must  go  as  far  back  as 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  articles  on  pages  292  and  304  of  our  volume  for 
1877,  in  which  that  gentleman  first  gave  to  the  world  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer,  and  where  the  modification  in  question  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  “  much  simpler  though  not  quite  so  satisfactory  a 
method.”  But,  notwithstanding  its  advance  in  popular  favour, 
there  are  many  who  still  complain  of  the  costliness  of  ferrous 
oxalate  as  compared  with  pyro.  and  ammonia,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  is,  perhaps,  some  ground  for  the  complaint. 
The  various  methods  which  have  been  recommended  as  efficacious 
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in  preserving  and  “  renovating”  the  ordinary  solution  have  proved 
more  or  less  failures;  but  Dr.  Eder’s  plan  of  saving  at  least  a 
portion,  and  that  the  most  valuable,  of  the  spent  developer  appears 
to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  By  thus  saving,  instead  of 
throwing  away,  the  potassic  oxalate,  and  by  employing  a  cheaper 
means  of  preparing  the  solution  in  the  first  instance,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  ferrous  oxalate  will  be  found  any  more  expensive 
than  the  alkaline  pyro.  developer.  The  cheapest  plan  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  consists  in  neutralising  ordinary  commercial  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash  with  common  oxalic  acid.  These  substances  are 
obtainable  at  the  rate  of  eightpence  per  pound  each ;  ferrous 
sulphate  (or  copperas  at  a  few  shillings  per  hundredweight)  is  then 
added  in  saturated  solution  at  the  time  of  using,  and  if  a  dipping 
bath  be  employed  the  same  quantity  of  developer  may  be  used  for  a 
very  large  number  of  negatives.  The  employment  of  ferrous  oxalate 
is  thus  rendered  extremely  economical. 

-  ♦ — - 

PRINTING  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  last  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  the 
Editors  called  attention  to  the  process  I  had  brought  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  for  printing  by  development. 
Their  idea  of  making  enlargements  had  occurred  to  me  at  a  very 
early  period  of  my  experiments,  and  in  my  paper  it  will  be  seen  that 
I  noticed  this  application  of  it  in  a  rather  casual  manner.  My 
primary  object  in  introducing  the  process  was  to  make  the  records 
of  meteorological  observations  more  reliable,  and  this,  I  think,  I 
accomplish  in  the  plain  paper  process.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  give  one  or  two  experiments  that  I  have  made  with  gelatinised 
paper,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  others  who  may  take  up  the 
matter. 

Amongst  my  earliest  essays  with  gelatine  was  with  an  unwashed 
emulsion  of  silver  bromide,  and  this  I  endeavoured  to  apply  to  paper 
in  various  ways,  but  not  always  with  successful  results.  I  tried 
floating  the  paper  on  the  emulsion,  but  I  invariably  got  ripple  mark¬ 
ings  from  it,  and  the  print  developed  with  unequal  intensity  in 
consequence;  besides  which  the  coating  was  not  sufficient  by  this 
means,  and  so  I  finally  abandoned  this  method  as  being  inferior  to 
the  next  I  tried.  This  method  was  to  make  a  small  tray  of  the 
paper  by  turning  up  the  edges  about  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  all  round, 
and  then  pouring  in  the  emulsion  till  sufficient  had  been  placed  on 
the  surface  to  give  a  fair  thickness.  Here,  however,  a  new  difficulty 
arose.  The  paper  expanded  unequally  and  cockled,  and  parts  of  the 
paper  were  coated  more  thickly  than  others.  This  difficulty  I  got  over 
by  damping  the  paper  first  with  warm  water  and  then  pouring  over  the 
emulsion  or  collodion.  This  gave  me  the  best  results  I  had  obtained ; 
but  it  still  seemed  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  the  rapidity  was  some¬ 
what  too  great  for  my  purpose. 

The  later  methods,  as  I  described,  were  to  wash  the  paper  with 
bromo-iodised  gelatine  by  floating  it  on  a  warm  solution,  and  with 
this  I,  have  succeeded  fairly  well ;  but  I  got  a  more  even  coating  by 
treating  the  paper  with  this  gelatine  twice  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
did  with  the  emulsion,  drying  between  each  coating  and  pouring  off 
from  opposite  corners  of  the  sheet ;  but  here  a  drawback  occurred 
which  a  few  more  experiments  would  doubtless  overcome.  The 
soluble  salts  apparently  crystallised  to  a  small  extent  on  the  surface 
of  the  gelatine,  and  on  floating  it  on  the  silver  bath  there  was  an 
exuding  of  the  silver  bromo-iodide,  giving  rise  to  black  streaks  on 
development.  This  could  be  brushed  off  whilst  the  paper  was  in  the 
washing  water  after  sensitising,  a  small  tuft  of  cotton  wool  com¬ 
pletely  obliterating  these  markings;  but  still  a  process  should  not 
require  manipulating  in  this  way. 

Again:  with  some  samples  of  gelatine,  as  my  friend  Mr.  L. 
Warnerke  pointed  out  to  me,  the  acetic  acid  in  the  silver  bath  dis¬ 
solves  the  gelatine.  I  now,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  acetic 
acid  be  added  very  sparingly  indeed,  but  that  the  bath  should  still  be 
acid.  With  regard  to  an  emulsion  in  gelatine  of  silver  iodide  with 
bromide,  nothing  is  easier  made,  and  I  communicated  the  fact  some 
time  ago.  It  has  the  great  advantage  that  the  light  used  for  the 
developing  room  need  not  be  so  ruby  coloured  as  when  the  iodide  is 
omitted.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  emulsify  a  very  large  proportion  of 
iodide  and  bromide  without  any  tendency  to  granulation. 

It  is  with  this  emulsion,  as  the  Editors  point  out,  that  the  success 
is  to  be  looked  for,  though  the  operation  of  coating  paper  with  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  one  and  is  rather  extravagant.  Most  of  the  spare  time 
I  have  is  devoted  to  a  different  application  of  photography,  and  it 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  think  they  are  taking  up  the  matter 


so  as  to  bring  to  a  really  practical  issue  gelatinised  paper  or  alburne- 
nised  paper  for  development.  The  plain  paper  process  is  everything 
that  can  be  desired,  and  at  that  point  I  stopped  experimenting  ex¬ 
haustively,  as  it  had  a  practical  application  for  work  in  which  I  was 
engaged. 

From  the  experiments  I  have  made  I  here  maintain  that 
albumenised  paper  can  be  made  to  give  capital  results,  the  great 
desideratum  being  to  have  enough  silver  bromide  in  the  film 
to  give  the  requisite  intensity.  So  far  I  have  found  the  roundabout 
method  I  mentioned  in  my  paper  to  give  the  best  pictures;  but  if  a 
paper  can  be  got  which  can  hold  sufficient  of  the  soluble  salts  with¬ 
out  crystallisation  the  process  will  be  much  simplified. 

W.  deW.  Abney,  F. It. S., 
Capt.  R.E. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

I  am  thankful  to  Mr.  James  McGhie  and  to  Mr.  John  Urie  for 
setting  me  straight  in  a  matter  of  detail  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association  and  their  opposition,  or  attempted  opposi¬ 
tion,  to  the  renewal  of  the  Swan  carbon  patent.  I  willingly  agree 
that  the  ostensible  object  of  Mr.  Urie  was  to  oppose  the  renewal  of 
Swan’s  patent;  but  as  that  gentleman  loudly  protested  that  neither 
Swan’s  nor  any  other  carbon  patent  was  valid,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  working  the  carbon  process  without  a  license  as  soon  as 
it  should  become  “  more  perfect,”  I  cannot  see  the  philosophy  of 
singling  out  that  particular  one.  Besides,  if  I  remember  rightly 
(though  it  may  have  been  done  inadvertently),  the  words  “carbon 
patents”  were  used  by  more  than  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
opposition ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  should  have  heard 
more  of  the  movement  if  the  other  societies  appealed  to  had  not 
quietly  cast  cold  water  on  the  project.  With  regard  to  the  money 
collected  I  suppose  I  must  cry  “  mea  culpa.''  I  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Association’s  appeal  to  other  bodies  and  to 
individuals  had  produced  a  handsome  fund;  but  it  now  seems  that 
early  discouragements  led  the  committee  to  decline  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  subscriptions. 

*  *  * 

A  reaction  appears  to  be  setting  in  in  favour  of  collodion  as  against 
gelatine.  In  spite  of  the  undoubted  advantages  derivable  from  the 
latter  process,  its  many  minor  difficulties  have  caused  even  some  of 
its  best  friends  to  sigh  for  a  possible  return  to  collodion  as  the  basis 
of  the  sensitive  film.  If  the  same  degree  of  rapidity  could  bo 
attained  with  collodion  as  with  gelatine,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
with  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  that  there  would  be  a 
general  rush  back  to  the  old  medium. 

^  % 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  those  professional  photographers  who 
have  relinquished  the  bath  in  favour  of  gelatine  dry  plates  will  have 
become  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  convenience  which 
attaches  to  the  use  of  the  latter  that  they  will  scarcely  go  back 
to  the  cumbersome  and  roundabout  “wet”  method.  It  is  true  dry 
plates  are  not  prepared  without  the  expenditure  of  some  time  and 
care,  but  that  time  and  care  may  be  expended  upon  them  when 
sitters  are  not  expected ;  in  fact,  a  stock  of  plates  may  be  prepared 
in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  and  capable  of  being  kept  for  a 
practically  indefinite  period,  instead  of  the  operator  having  to  wait 
(and  keep  his  sitter  waiting)  until  the  wet  plate  is  sensitised. 

*  *  * 

I  remember  some  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  musical  fete  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  that  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  performed 
what  was  then  considered  a  marvellous  feat.  Thirty-seven  (I  speak 
from  memory)  negatives  were  taken  of  the  musical  celebrities  in 
something  a  little  over  an  hour ;  but  with  what  “  fret  and  fume  ” 
and  with  what  number  of  baths  and  operators  I  cannot  now — even 
if  the  facts  were  ever  published — pretend  to  say.  Compare  that 
performance  with  the  now  common  fancy-dress  ball  business,  where 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  by  artificial  light,  from  ten  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  dozen  negatives  are  taken  without  any  special  trouble 
and  with  no  hurry,  and  with  only  three  or,  at  most,  four  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work. 

%  -* 

A  writer  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Journal  once  more 
suggests  the  use  of  collodion  emulsion  in  the  wet  state.  This,  if 
really  feasible,  seems  to  me  to  offer  as  great  advantages  as  dry 
plates;  in  fact,  in  one  respect,  even  greater,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  a  drying-box  and  the  troubles  incident 
to  the  desiccation  of  the  film  without  submitting  it  to  the  action  of 
dust.  The  plate  is  simply  coated  and  when  set,  slipped  into  a  tank 
of  water  or  “  organifier,”  and  then  left  until  required  for  use.  If 
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the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  can  be  attained  as  with  dry  gelatine 
plates  the  manipulatory  details  seem  to  be  far  simpler,  and  on  that 
ground  alone  should  commend  the  process. 

*  *  * 

Another  writer  on  the  subject  of  Dry  Plates  without  Gelatine  puts 
forward  a  somewhat  extraordinary  process,  which  he  has  called  the 
“  Taupenot  emulsion  process.”  A  plate  is  coated  with  washed 
collodion  emulsion  and,  after  soaking  in  water  to  remove  the  solvents, 
is  flooded  with  what  is  termed  “  tannic  bromide  emulsion  ”  and  dried. 
What  sort  of  an  “emulsion”  precipitated  bromide  of  silver  will 
make  with  a  “  ten-  or  twelve-grain  solution  ”  of  tannin  I  cannot  say 
until  I  try  it;  but  I  should  imagine  the  resulting  plate  would  be 
better  if  the  silver  bromide  were  omitted.  Then,  again :  to  find  the 
general  sensitiveness  of  the  films  heightened  by  the  tannin  is  some¬ 
what  contrary  to  general  notions  of  “what  is  what”  in  dry  bromide 
work. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  M.  Carroll  seems  to  have  discovered  a  new  trouble  in 
connection  with  gelatine  plates  which  is  at  least  as  surprising  as 
novel.  His  experience  is  that  the  gelatine  film  acts  as  a  sort  of 
barometer,  changing  continually  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
always  for  the  worse.  He  finds  that  from  the  moment  of  preparation 
a  steady,  though  gradual,  decomposition  sets  in,  which  in  a  very 
short  time  destroys  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  plate.  My  own 
experience  with  gelatine  in  various  forms,  from  the  coarsest  glue  to 
the  finest  isinglass,  fails  to  corroborate  this  extraordinary  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  hygroscopic  influences;  indeed,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  at  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  meetings  last  year,  to  the  effect  that  dried  gelatine  improves 
and  becomes  harder  with  age.  It  must,  however,  he  dry  and  also 
free  from  any  impurity  likely  to  attract  moisture ;  there  is  where 
Mr.  Carroll  has  failed. 

^  ^ 

Another  “  new  ”  instantaneous  shutter  is  to  the  fore,  and  in  high 
quarters  too,  having  been  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  Pall  Mall.  But  it  must  have 
been  somewhat  disheartening  to  the  “  inventor,”  when  he  exhibited 
it  at  a  provincial  meeting,  to  be  told  that  his  shutter  was  constructed 
from  the  published  drawings  of  a  member  of  the  society  before  which 
he  was  posing.  Such,  however,  appears  to  be  the  fact.  It  was  also 
really  very  amusing  to  hear  the  said  exhibitor  reply  to  the  mild 
suggestion  that  his  shutter  gave  a  longer  exposure  to  the  sky  than  to 
the  foreground  that  “  in  his  experience  those  ivere  the  conditions  which 
answered  lest.”  Argus. 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  THE  PREPARATION  OF  GELA¬ 
TINE  EMULSION  BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY’S  METHOD.— 
CHANGE  IN  THE  MOLECULAR  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  ©f  Vienna.] 

The  publication  of  Captain  Abney’s  interesting  communications,  on 
the  separate  precipitation  of  bromide  of  silver  and  gelatine  solution 
for  emulsifying,  and  on  the  preparation  of  bromide  of  silver  gelatine 
emulsion,  seemed  so  important  that  as  soon  as  I  could  I  set 
about  trying  experimentally  this  simple  mode  of  manipulation, 
which  spares  us  the  former  tedious  washing  of  the  prepared  emul¬ 
sion.  As  by  this  process  the  precipitation  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
takes  place  with  silver  in  excess,  on  this  point  also  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  better  than  all  other  methods,  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  by  it  to 
obtain  an  extremely  sensitive  bromide  of  silver. 

The  bromide  of  silver  prepared  according  to  Captain  Abney’s 
directions  was,  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  incorporated  in  the 
gelatine,  and  after  diligent  shaking  and  warming  of  the  solution 
emulsification  took  place  almost  at  once.  After  digestion  for  twenty- 
four  hours  plates  prepared  with  it  had  a  beautiful,  creamy  film, 
which  exhibited  all  the  properties  of  a  good  emulsion.  The  pictures 
produced  on  the  plates  had  charming,  harmonious  tones  and  an 
extraordinarily  fine  granulation.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
was  similar  to  that  of  wet  collodion  plates.  I  tried  to  increase  the 
sensitiveness  by  continuing  the  digestion,  and  on  the  second  day  got 
the  same  results  as  on  the  first;  on  the  third  day  the  particles 
of  bromide  of  silver  collected  into  minute  balls,  and  the  prepared 

I  plate  was  not  so  fine  in  the  grain,  yet  the  sensitiveness  was  no 
greater.  This  phenomenon,  which  was  contrary  to  all  previous 
experience,  increased  from  day  to  day,  until  at  the  end  of  eight 
days’  emulsification  the  film  had  quite  a  coarse-grained  appearance, 
and  the  picture  was  rather  badly  fogged.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
plate  was  not  increased  by  the  long  digestion ,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  density  of  the  film  had  increased  considerably. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  by  the  long  digestion  of  the  bromide  of 
silver  in  a  gelatine  solution  constantly  kept  fluid  the  particles  of 
bromide  of  silver  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  and  become  conglomo^ 
rated.  This  misfortune  I  hope  in  future  to  avert  by  keeping  the 
vessel  in  which  the  digestion  takes  place  constantly  in  motion,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  have  had  a  small  apparatus  constructed,  and 
shall  communicate  the  results  obtained.  Dr.  J.  Sz^kely, 


NOTE  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  SLIDE  RULE  FOR 
CHEMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Newcastle  Chemical  Society.] 

I  should  perhaps  apologise  for  bringing  a  matter  before  our  Society 
which  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  be  new,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
is  a  perfectly  familiar  one  to  many  of  our  members.  But,  doubtless, 
there  are  others  who,  like  myself  not  long  ago,  have  never  actually 
used  the  instrument,  however  well  they  may  know  it  by  name ;  and 
as  there  are  few  devices  which  save  more  tiresome  and  routine 
labour,  I  may  be  excused  for  pressing  it  on  their  attention,  and  the 
more  so  because  for  our  calculations  its  use  is  so  simple  that  ten 
minutes’  study  will  enable  anyone  to  employ  it,  and  to  read  at  sight 
results  which  would  take  at  least  many  minutes  to  work  out  on 
paper. 

The  slide  rule  in  its  simplest  form,  which  for  our  purpose  is  all 
that  is  needed,  consists  of  two  sliding  scales  running  from  1  to  10  or 
1  to  100,  and  divided  decimally  in  logarithmic  proportions.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  characteristic  property  of  logarithms  that  their  addition 
and  substraction  is  equivalent  to  the  multiplication  and  division  of 
the  corresponding  common  numbers,  and  hence  these  processes  may 
be  performed  by  simple  addition  and  substraction  of  lengths  on  the 
scale.  From  this  follows  the  fact  that  any  question  of  “  rule  of 
three  ”  (and  under  this  category  come  all  ordinary  chemical 
problems)  may  be  solved  at  sight  by  its  aid.  Let  2  on  one  scale  be 
over  3  on  the  other,  and  4  will  be  over  6,  and  6  66  over  10,  and  so 
on  throughout. 

Supposing  we  want  to  know  what  weight  of  sulphur  corresponds 
to  0  595  grm.  of  baric  sulphate,  we  must  say — 

“  As  — is  to  —  so  is  0  595  to  answer,  and  multiply  the 

233  32 

second  and  third  term  together,  and  divide  by  the  first.” 

To  work  it  on  the  rule  we  set  32  over  233,  and  read  the  answer, 
0  0817  grm.,  over  0'59§,  having  saved  the  writing  of  at  the  very  least 
thirty-two  figures,  and  corresponding  possibilities  of  error.  Again : 
supposing  2  grms.  of  substance  have  been  used  in  the  analysis,  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  divide  the  atomic  weight  of  S  by  2,  and  set  16 
over  233,  and  read  the  percentage  of  sulphur  over  any  weight  of 
BaS04  found. 

Again:  supposing  we  have  to  titrate  anything  with  a  standard  acid 
not  exactly  normal — say  978  c.c.  equals  1000  c.c.  of  truly  normal — all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  set  978  on  one  scale  above  1000  on  the  other, 
and  under  any  quantity  of  acid  used  read  the  exact  corresponding 
quantity  of  normal.  It  is  obvious  that  we  may  in  this  way  use  any 
random  standard  solution  almost  as  conveniently  as  a  truly  normal 
one,  so  long  as  its  actual  strength  is  known. 

Another  convenient  plan,  of  almost  universal  application  when  a 
series  of  analyses  with  the  same  quantities  and  materials  have  to  be 
made,  is  the  following: — A  single  analysis  is  carefully  calculated  out 
in  the  usual  way,  either  from  actual  results  or  from  assumed  ones 
chosen  to  facilitate  the  reckoning,  and  all  others  are  reckoned,  by 
simple  proportion  to  this  one,  on  the  rule.  This  is  accurate,  however 
complicated  the  original  calculation,  provided  all  the  conditions  are 
really  the  same  in  each  case,  and  is  specially  useful  where  random 
standard  solutions  must  be  used.  To  choose  an  instance  familiar  to 
myself:  say  five  grms.  of  valonia  are  exhausted  with  a  litre  of 
water,  ten  c.c.  are  used  for  titration  with  a  permanganate  (of  which 
perhaps  forty-nine  c.c.  correspond  to  0'63  oxalic  acid,  or  to  0  92355 
of  a  suppositious  tannin),  and  require  7'35  c.c.  of  the  permanganate 
for  oxidation.  This  naturally  takes  some  calculating;  but  if  I  find 
that  it  corresponds  to  30  4  per  cent.  I  set  7*35  above  30'4,  and  in  any 
succeeding  analysis  read  the  percentage  direct  below  the  c.c.  of  per¬ 
manganate  used. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  rule  of  moderate  size  will  not  read 
further  than  three  figures,  or  per  cents  and  one  decimal,  while  it  is 
customary  to  write  two  decimals  of  a  per  cent.  It  has,  however, 
been  shown  in  a  previous  paper  (On  Errors  of  Weighing  and  their 
Influence  on  Results,  vol.  ii.,  p.  187),  that  the  errors,  even  of  an 
excellent  set  of  weights,  completely  vitiate  the  second  place  of 
decimals ;  so  chemists  who  do  not  correct  for  these  and  the  other 
unavoidable  sources  of  error  there  pointed  out  may  guess  at  a  second 
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place  with  perfectly  easy  minds,  assured  that  they  are  quite  as  likely 
to  be  right  as  if  they  had  calculated  it.  Seriously,  one  place  of 
decimals  is  for  all  practical  purposes  enough,  except  in  cases  of 
accurate  determinations  of  scientific  constants,  where  no  trouble  can 
be  considered  and  all  possible  corrections  must  be  made.  Even  in 
these  cases  the  slide  rule  is  invaluable  for  checking  over  the  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  often  detects  errors  that  might  be  passed  over  in  simply 
going  through  the  figures. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  out  of  order  to  mention  that  the  rule  I 
use  is  made  by  MM.  Tavernier  and  Gravet,  of  Paris,  and  supplied 
by  Mr.  Robson,  of  Dean-street ;  and  for  excellence  and  accuracy  of 
graduation  I  have  found  it  completely  satisfactory.  The  price  is 
from  8s.  to  12s.,  the  more  expensive  ones  being  provided  with 
trigonometrical  and  other  scales  in  addition  to  the  simple  logarith¬ 
mic  ones  required  for  chemical  purposes. 

Henry  R.  Procter,  F.C.S. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 


Tunny’s  Hot-Water  Cabinet  for  Emulsion  Work. 


Notwithstanding  the  rapid  influx  of  manufacturers  of  gelatine  plates, 
and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  productions  are  really  all  that  their 
makers  claim  for  them,  I  still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  gelatino-bromide 
will  not  altogether  supersede  collodion  in  the  studio  till  professional 
photographers  generally  adopt  the  method  of  preparing  their  own  plates. 

A  move  in  this  right  direction  has  just  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  devising  of  a  very  handy  “  hot-water  cabinet  ” — 
a  kind  of  water  bath  which  will  very  much  facilitate  the  manipulation 
of  the  emulsion,  especially  in  so  far  as  the  coating  of  the  plates  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Those  who  have  experimented  much  in  this  direction  know 
how  desirable  it  is  that  the  gelatine,  funnels,  beakers,  &c.,  be  kept  at 
an  uniform  temperature  during  the  whole  of  the  process,  and  how  great 
is  the  comfort  of  being  able  to  have  warm  vessels  at  hand  without  the 
necessity  for  dipping  them  into  hot  water  and  the  consequent  wiping  of 
the  moisture  from  their  outsides.  This  desideratum  Mr.  Tunny’s 
cabinet  most  effectually  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  light  is  so 
excluded  from  the  articles  that  they  may  be  removed  from  one  room  to 
another  without  inconvenience  or  trouble. 


•A*  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  sketch  that  the  cabinet  ct 
sists  ol  a  cylinder  of  japanned  tin  plate  nine  inches  deep  and  thirte 
dia“eter-  la  the  top  are  six  circular  holes  of  various  siz. 
suitable  for  the  vessels  intended  to  be  kept  warm,  including  one  funn 
measures,  several  beakers,  and  the  emulsion  bottle, 
circular  holes  is  inserted  and  firmly  soldered  a  tin  cylind. 
closed  at  the  bottom  and  of  such  a  length  as  just  to  hold  the  article  1 
V3  1JQtendfQ-  Tbe  mouth  of  each  of  the  cylinders  proje< 
a  shonnly  above.the  t°P  of  the  cylindrical  body  of  the  cabinet  to  foi 
exclndij l  °n  nhl0h  t0  sllP  a  caP  or  cover  whereby  light  may 
the  funn  J  c  ?  0r  any  Partlccular  one  at  will.  Immediately  in  front 

tion 7Tu1Ch  lS’  °f.  C0UrSe’  nofc  a  cylinder  but  a  oone-a  P< 
Shutter  nf  t-d  °ithe  cabinet  m  cut  away,  and  covered  by  a  slid! 
Xui,  tin\  .Thls  18  “tended  to  receive  the  bottle  or  vessel  in 
thebottle  !iiUlai0\18  being  filtered,  and  a  half  cylinder  passing  behii 
thrht  TWd  rea?bing  up  f,0  the  funnel-holder  keeps  the  whole  wat( 

miter  for^he  nroner  a  STJ-  tub?’  \n  which  may  be  in®erted  a  them 
meter  lor  the  proper  regulation  of  the  temperature. 


For  all  or  most  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  preparation  oi 
gelatine  plates  I  cannot  imagine,  and  certainly  have  never  seen,  any¬ 
thing  so  exceedingly  convenient.  By  means  of  a  small  gas  or  lamp 
flame  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  maintained  at  any  required 
degree,  and  if  covered  with  a  jacket  of  thick  felt  or  other  suitable  non¬ 
conducting  substance  an  almost  uniform  temperature  may  be  kept  up 
for  many  hours  without  any  flame  at  all. 

I  hope  the  diagram  and  description  are  sufficiently  clear  to  enable, 
any  reader  so  minded  to  construct  the  apparatus  for  himself  ;  but  as  it 
generally  costs  much  more  to  make  a  single  article  than  where  there  are 
a  large  number  made,  my  co-workers  will  thank  me  for  informing  them 
that  Messrs.  George  Mason  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  are  taking  the 
matter  up,  and  will  let  us  hear  more  about  the  hot- water  cabinet  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  Journal  shortly. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  is  desirable  that  each  plate  shall  have 
applied  to  it  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  emulsion.  Mr.  Tunny  effects 
this  in  a  very  simple  way.  The  emulsion  is  poured  from  the  bottle  into 
a  one-ounce  measure,  and  he  finds  that,  when  of  the  consistency  he 
prefers,  two  drachms  exactly  is  required  for  a  half  plate.  As,  however, 
it  is  difficult  in  the  light  under  which  he  works  to  readily  see  the 
engraved  lines  on  the  glass,  he  slips  a  rubber  band  up  to  the  mark,  aud 
the  difficulty  is  at  once  removed. 

A  Convenient  Plate  Leveller. 

The  plan  usually  recommended  is  to  level  a  large  sheet  of  plate  glass, 
and  on  it  lay  the  plates  one  by  one  as  they  are  coated ;  but  such  a  plate 
is  both  cumbrous  and  expensive,  and,  besides,  it  does  not  always  answer 
the  purpose  well.  Many  of  the  plates  at  present  in  use  are  considerably 
thicker  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  if  simply  laid  on  a  perfectly 
level  sheet  of  glass,  the  emulsion  will  certainly  be  found  thicker  at  the 
thin  end  when  the  plate  has  set.  The  method  I  saw  in  use  by  Mr. 
Tunny — and  which,  I  understand,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Stuart,  of 
Glasgow — effectually  prevents  this,  as  each  plate  is  separately  levelled, 
but  so  easily  and  rapidly  that  a  couple  of  dozen  may  be  done  in  five 
minutes. 

The  levelling  stand  may  be  of  any  size  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  operator  and  the  size  of  the  plates  to  be  operated  on  ;  but  where 
plates  of  both  extremes  are  preferred  it  would  be  well  to  have  stands 
as  suitable  for  the  sizes  as  possible.  The  following  description  is 
applicable  to  one  for  half-plates  and  approximate  sizes  : — 

It  consists  of  two  bars  of  wood  four  feet  in  length  and  1[  X  1  inch 
thick,  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  but  kept  apart  to  the  extent 
of  about  two  inches  by  blocks  at  the  ends.  To  each  of  these  blocks  are 
fixed  two  feet,  standing  at  such  an  angle  as  to  prevent  the  stand 
toppling  over,  and  the  whole  is  very  like  a  model  of  the  gauntree  used 
by  brewers  to  support  beer  casks.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  bars 
there  are  drilled  holes  about  two  inches  apart,  each  hole  of  the  one  bar 
being  midway  between  two  of  those  in  the  other.  On  the  upper  side  of 
the  bars,  and  immediately  over  each  hole,  there  is  let  in  a  screwed 
brass  plate,  through  which,  projecting  up  from  below,  is  passed  the 
screw  belonging  to  it,  till  the  point  has  projected  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  more.  From  this  arrangement  it  will  be  obvious  that  each  two 
screw  points  of  one  bar  and  one  of  the  opposite  one  will  form  a  tripod 
on  which  a  plate  will  rest,  and  when  they  are  once  adjusted  for  any 
particular  table  or  work-bench  the  slightest  turn  of  one  or  two  of  the 
screws  under  each  plate  will  suffice  to  give  a  perfect  level.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  a  circular  spirit  level  is  the  best  tool  for  this  purpose. 

Such  a  stand  may  readily  be  constructed  by  the  merest  tyro  in 
mechanics  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  the  screws  being  the  principal 
item;  but,  being  “trade  articles,”  they  may  be  obtained  of  any 
furnishing  ironmongers  for  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  dozen. 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  and  consist  of  a  rod  of  iron  with  about  an 
inch  of  screw  at  one  end  and  a  flat  brass  head  or  thumb-piece  at  the 
other.  Those  of  about  two  inches  in  length  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
size  of  stand  described.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


ON  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  FERROUS  OXALATE 
DEVELOPER  TO  GELATINE  EMULSIONS,  AND  ON 
THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  EXHAUSTED  FERROUS 
OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 

In  our  first  experiments  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  Captain  Toth 
and  I  found  that  a  certain  slight  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  the 
developer  was  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  veiling  of  the  bromide 
of  silver  plate.  Later  on  we  found  that  that  experience  did  not  apply 
to  all  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emulsions.  Dr.  Vogel  also  remarks  that 
he  found  the  addition  unnecessary  with  Wratten  and  Wainwright’s 
plates. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  same  developer  does  not 
suit  all  emulsions  alike.  Those  emulsions  which  contain  as  nearly  as 
possibly  equivalent  proportions  of  the  soluble  bromide  and  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  are  (especially  when  they  have  been  digested  in  heat  for  a  whole 
day)  not  only  most  sensitive  but  also  very  easily  reduced  by  the  deve¬ 
loper,  which  easily  induces  veiling ;  and  in  the  case  of  such  emulsions 
an  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is 
indispensable. 
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When,  however,  the  bromide  of  silver  is  produced  with  a  considerable 
excess  of  soluble  bromide,  and  when  in  addition  the  gelatine  emulsion  is 
not  thoroughly  washed,  the  bromide  of  silver  is  not  so  rapidly  reduced ; 
no  fog  is  produced,  even  though  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  contain 
no  bromide  of  potassium  at  all,  and,  indeed,  in  this  case  the  latter 
would  be  not  only  superfluous  but  an  actual  hindrance  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  detailed  image. 

Such  irrationally-prepared  emulsions  give,  with  an  iron  developer 
containing  bromide  of  potassium  and  with  a  short  exposure,  imperfect 
and  thin  negatives,  and  with  a  longer  exposure  negatives  rich  in  detail 
but  hard. 

We  have  further  found  by  experience  that  the  same  manufacturers 
furnish  very  various  gelatine  emulsions,  which  require  for  their  develop¬ 
ment  sometimes  a  ferrous  oxalate  developer  containing  bromine,  and 
sometimes  a  developer  free  from  bromine.  In  order  to  proceed  with 
security  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  try  developing  a  plate  or  so  of  a 
batch  experimentally  at  first  with  a  ferrous  oxalate  developer  contain¬ 
ing  no  bromine,  and  if  it  produce  no  veiling  of  the  image  continue 
to  use  it  in  that  state.  If,  however,  fog  be  produced,  a  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  should  be  added  drop  by  drop. 

Photographers — English  photographers  especially — have  been  endea¬ 
vouring  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  renovating,  the  used  and  weakened 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  without  having  arrived  at  any  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  result.  The  ferrous  oxalate,  which  no  longer  retains  sufficient 
strength  for  developing  portraits,  should  not  be  thrown  out,  but  may 
with  very  good  results  be  employed  for  the  development  of  landscapes. 
It  is  also  very  advisable  to  develope  landscapes  at  first  with  rather  a 
weak  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  as  the  gelatine  plates,  on  account  of 
their  sensitiveness,  are  often  over-exposed  before  one  expects  it,  and 
then  a  concentrated  developer  would  produce  fogging  at  once.  Often 
the  weak  developer  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  purpose ;  when  it  is  not 
the  stronger  one  can  then  be  used. 

The  restoration  of  a  ferrous  oxalate  developer  which  has  become 
perfectly  useless  (oxidised)  is  not  successful  by  digestion  with  iron  wire, 
nor  by  treating  it  with  zinc  and  iron,  either  in  a  hot  or  cold  state.  The 
storing  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  over  iron  wire  is  also  'perfectly 
i  useless,  and  only  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  basic  (unworkable)  iron 
salt,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  in  a  muddy  form. 

Though  I  have  not  been  able  to  restore  the  whole  of  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer,  I  have  solved  the  difficulty  in  a  pretty  satisfactory 
way,  in  so  far  as  that  I  recover  the  most  valuable  ingredient — the 
potassium  oxalate.  The  developer  which  has  become  useless,  together 
with  the  green  crystals  which  have  been  precipitated  from  it,  are 
heated  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  and  to  the  generally-turbid  solution  (which 
should  not  have  been  filtered)  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash  is 
added ;  ferric  oxide  precipitated,  which  becomes  a  greenish-brown 
whenever  any  of  the  protoxide  is  present.  The  precipitation  is  ended 
as  soon  as  a  small  filtered-off  sample  gives  no  further  precipitate  with  a 
potash  solution.  The  whole  is  then  filtered  off,  the  yellowish  filtrate 
containing  no  iron  worth  mentioning.  In  consequence  of  the  excess  of 
potash  added  to  it  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  which  is 
neutralised  or  rendered  slightly  acid  again  by  oxalic  acid.  The  potas¬ 
sium  oxalate  is  thus  recovered,  but  is  rather  more  dilute  than  it  was 
originally ;  the  solution  should,  therefore,  be  shaken  up  to  saturation 
with  solid  potassium  oxalate. 

Through  frequent  use  for  the  development  of  bromide  of  silver  plates, 
bromide  of  potassium  accumulates  in  the  restored  potassium  oxalate 
solution.  This  bromide  can  be  removed  from  the  renovated  potassium 
oxalate  solution  (but  not  from  the  prepared  ferrous  oxalate  developer)  by 
a  little  nitrate  of  silver.  For  this  purpose  to  every  hundred  c.c.  of  the 
restored  solution  from  two  to  four  c.c.  of  a  ten-per-cent,  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  should  be  added,  and  the  precipitate  produced  filtered  off. 

If,  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  restored 
potassium  oxalate  should,  to  any  great  extent,  be  adulterated  with 
potassic  sulphate,  that  salt  can  easily  be  got  rid  of.  By  evaporating  to 
!  crystallisation  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium  is  first  thrown  off, 
the  more  soluble  potassium  oxalate  remaining  in  the  solution,  which  can 
be  poured  off. 

In  reality  this  method  of  restoration  is  simpler  than  the  description 
might  lead  one  to  suppose,  and  it  will,  at  anyrate,  considerably  reduce 
the  expense  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  thereby  tend 
to  increase  its  popularity  and  the  number  of  those  who  use  it. 
—Photographisches  Corresponded.  Du.  J.  M.  Eder. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  COLLECTED  DURING  A  TOUR  ROUND 
THE  WORLD  via  SIBERIA  AND  CALIFORNIA.* 

On  leaving  Kara  I  took  steamer  for  Chabarofka,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Amoor  with  the  Ussuri.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Schilkali  con¬ 
tinued  to  its  junction  with  the  Kerulun,  these  two  rivers  forming  at 
their  confluence  the  river  Amoor,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  is  the  finest 
river  for  scenery  I  have  travelled.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during 
its  course  of  more  than  2,000  miles  its  banks  exhibit  the  beauties  both  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  beauties 

*  Concluded  from  page  153, 


of  both  these  rivers,  and  though  there  is  no  one  spot  on  the  Amoor 
which  equals  in  grandeur  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube,  yet  one  sees 
repeated  the  mountains  and  Lurlei  rocks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  beauties 
of  the  Danube  above  Vienna ;  whilst  the  expanse  of  water  on  the  lower 
Amoor,  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  islands,  exceed  by  far  any¬ 
thing  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  of 
interest  on  the  Amoor  is  the  number  of  native  and  other  races  inhabit¬ 
ing  its  banks.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  river  the  north  bank  is 
inhabited  by  Tunguses,  Orochons,  and  Manyargs,  the  southern  bank  by 
Manchoors,  Daurians,  and  Chinese.  Specimens  of  this  latter  group 
were  seen  as  we  passed  the  Chinese  town  of  Aigun,  and  the  Russian 
town  of  Blagovestchensk.  On  arriving  at  Chabarofka  I  found  myself 
constrained  to  go  on  the  whole  length  of  the  river  to  Nikolaefsk,  in 
doing  which  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  remarkable  tribes  called 
Goldees  and  Gilyaks,  of  both  of  whom  I  secured  some  valuable  photo¬ 
graphs,  not  only  of  their  persons  but  their  costumes,  their  houses,  and 
their  charms  or  gods.  The  Gilyaks  do  not  cultivate  the  land,  conse¬ 
quently  eat  no  bread,  or  flour  food,  but  subsist  chiefly  on  fish,  which  is 
so  plentiful  that,  in  the  season,  a  salmon  of  twenty  pounds  may  be 
bought  for  a  penny.  The  Gilyaks  are  said  never  to  wash,  and  their 
photographs  do  not  belie  the  saying.  A  telegraph  engineer  told  me  he 
one  day  gave  a  Gilyak  a  piece  of  soap,  which  he  put  in  his  mouth,  and 
after  chewing  it  deliberately,  pronounced  it  very  good.  The  Goldees 
consider  themselves  a  grade  higher  than  the  Gilyaks.  Both  tribes  buy 
and  sell  their  wives,  of  whom  a  rich  man  may  have  several ;  but  should 
he  desire  to  become  a  Christian,  the  Russian  missionaries  compel  him  to 
take  one  of  his  wives  and  be  properly  married,  after  which,  by  a  mo3t 
convenient  arrangement,  the  newly-married  man  returns  his  former 
wives  to  their  respective  fathers-in-law,  who  take  them  back  at  half- 
price.  The  Russian  mission  priests  have  baptised  large  numbers  of  the 
Goldees.  One  of  my  photographs  represents  a  group  of  Goldee  Chris¬ 
tians,  with  their  ear  and  nose  rings,  and  embroidered  garments  of  fish- 
skin.  I  set  great  store  by  this  picture,  for  it  is  rare.  These  peoples 
have  not  yet  become  vain  of  their  faxes,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  like  to  be 
photographed.  The  group  of  Goldees  was  taken  for  the  priest  who 
baptised  them,  and  I  manifested  in  his  house  so  violent  a  liking  for  the 
picture  that  he  gave  it  to  me  as  a  present.  Other  photographs  in  my 
collection  connected  with  the  lower  Amoor  are  portraits  of  Tunguses 
and  Yakutes,  one  of  the  latter  showing  a  hunter,  liis  wife,  baby  and 
cradle,  the  man  holding  out  to  view7  a  fine  sable  skin,  and  carrying 
others  turned  inside  out  as  the  hunters  bring  them  to  sell  to  the  mer¬ 
chant.  There  are  also  some  views  of  Nikolaefsk,  an  interesting  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Port  Dui  in  the  island  of  Saghalien,  where  some  four 
hundred  convicts  work  in  a  coal  mine,  and,  still  more  interesting  perhaps, 
a  chance  photograph  of  one  of  the  Ainos,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Japan. 

From  Nikolaefsk  I  had  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the  Ussuri,  and  in  so 
doing  landed  at  the  Gilyak  village  of  Tyr,  where  I  bought  some  of  the 
people’s  charms  or  gods,  such  as  those  seen  in  one  of  my  photographs, 
and  where  also  I  inspected  a  group  of  ancient  Tartar  monuments,  which 
by  some  are  said  to  be  as  much  as  six  or  seven  hundred  years  old.  This 
is  an  archaeological  rather  than  a  photographical  question,  but  1  cannot 
divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  a  good  photograph  of  these  monuments 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  more  information  than  is  imparted  by  any 
of  the  books  I  have  yet  seen  upon  the  subject.  On  reaching  the  Ussuri 
the  character  of  the  scenery  changed.  The  stream  was  narrower,  the 
hills  lay  back  from  the  river,  and  the  intervening  space  had  more  of  the 
character  of  English  park  scenery.  As  we  proceeded  southward  the 
weather  became  warmer,  and  we  got  among  the  fauna  and  flora  of  hotter 
regions.  The  Cossack  villages  became  fewer  and  smaller,  and  some  were 
deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  W'ho  had  migrated  in  a  body  further 
south.  So  long  as  I  w7as  on  the  steamer  I  met  with  persons  who,  like 
myself,  could  speak  more  or  less  of  the  three  principal  languages  of  the 
world,  namely,  English,  German,  and  French ;  but,  as  a  final  trial  of  my 
linguistic  powers,  I  had  to  drive  a  hundred  miles  by  horses  through  a 
rich  country  almost  without  inhabitants,  with  extensive  prairies, 
abundance  of  game,  and,  also  I  must  add,  of  tigers.  My  arrival  at 
Vladivostock  brought  me  into  contact  with  more  Chinese,  also  with 
Manzas  or  descendants  of  Chinese  convicts  banished  to  Manchooria,  and 
with  Coreans  who  wear  their  hair  tied  up  like  a  horn  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  Vladivostock  supports  two  if  not  three  photographers,  and  here 
I  obtained  some  of  my  best  pictures,  among  which,  if  1  mistake  not, 
was  a  group  of  Chinese  merchants  on  the  Amoor  in  winter  costume. 
They  are  four  men  of  remarkable  features,  and  the  value  of  the  picture 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  such  a  photograph  could  not,  I  presume, 
be  met  with  in  their  own  country,  since  they  would  there  have  no  need 
of  sheepskin  coats. 

And  now  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  a  journey  across  Europe  and  Asia, 
2,600  miles  of  which  had  been  traversed  by  rail,  5,700  by  river,  and 
3,000  by  road— a  total  of  nearly  12,000  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
had  hired  as  many  horses  as  Solomon’s  songs,  namely,  a  thousand  and 
five.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  easily  do  justice  to  the  kindness  I  everywhere 
received,  both  officially  and  privately.  To  me,  however,  in  Russia  as 
well  as  Siberia,  official  kindness  was  not  new. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Russia,  in  my  holiday  of  1S74,  permission  was 
given  me  to  visit  the  prisons  of  St.  Petersburgh  by  General  Trepoff.  In 
1S76,  through  the  kindness  of  Count  Schouvaloff,  I  gained  access  to  the 
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prisons  of  Finland,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  supplying  adequately 
of  the  whole  of  the  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  of  that 
country,  with  the  Scriptures.  In  1S7S  the  English  were  supposed  to  be 
unpopular  in  Russia,  but  I  was  favoured  during  my  holiday  with  a  letter 
from  the  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  opened  all  the  hospitals 
and  prisons  on  the  way  to  Archangel ;  and  now,  last  year,  I  was  similarly 
favoured  by  the  present  Minister  with  regard  to  Northern  Asia.  Besides 
my  own  efforts,  I  was  able  to  give  or  send  books  to  each  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  for  the  institutions  of  their  respective  provinces  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  I  was  enabled  to  distribute  more  than  fifty  thousand  Scripture 
books  and  tracts,  and  to  supply  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  or  some 
portion  of  it,  for  every  room  of  every  prison,  and  every  hospital  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Siberia.  The  hospitality  of  the  people  was  unbounded. 
It  began  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  during  my  stay  I  did  not  once  dine 
at  my  hotel ;  and  the  farther  east  I  went  the  more  this  kindness  multi¬ 
plied  and  grew.  A  steamboat  owner  at  Tiumen  so  admired  my  visitation 
of  prisons  that  he  enjoined  upon  his  captain  to  pay  us  every  attention, 
and  would  take  nothing  for  the  carriage  of  a  waggon  load  of  books  a 
distance  of  nearly  2,000  miles.  At  Irkutsk,  where  thousands  escaping 
from  the  fire  had  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open  air,  on  the  banks  or 
islands  of  the  river,  we  were  sheltered  in  the  house  of  an  exiled  lady, 
and  so  things  went  on  at  Kara,  at  Nikolaefsk,  and  at  Vladivostock, 
which  last  was  a  bon  bouche  to  the  whole,  for  here  I  found  not  only  a 
free  lodging,  as  I  had  done  at  Nikolaefsk,  but  officers  and  their  families 
and  others  speaking  English  and  French.  To  these  accomplishments 
were  added,  in  the  case  of  the  Governor’s  family,  the  refinements  of  an 
English  mansion ;  so  that  when  I  left  in  a  Russian  man-of-war,  and  the 
vessel  firing  a  salute  steamed  out  of  the  harbour,  the  Governor  and  his 
family  waving  their  handkerchiefs  on  the  balcony,  I  felt  something  very 
much  like  sorrow  and  real  regret  in  leaving  a  country  that  is  much 
belied  and  more  often  misjudged,  whose  summer  climate  left  nothing 
to  desire,  to  the  hospitality  of  whose  people  I  know  no  equal,  and 
amongst  whom  I  had  been  permitted  to  accomplish  one  of  the  happiest 
labours  of  my  life. 

Our  ship  called  at  Hakodate  in  Japan  for  coal,  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  visit  a  Japanese  prison,  in  which  some  of  the  men  were 
employed  in  making  unguents  for  the  head,  pomatum,  envelopes,  and 
candles,  and  where  the  women  looked  (to  use  somewhat  the  language  of 
hyperbole)  more  like  ladies  in  a  drawing-room  than  convicts  in  a  prison. 
I  had  fondly  hoped  to  get  a  supply  of  Japanese  photographs  at  Yoko¬ 
hama,  but  alas!  for  the  vicissitudes  of  a  seafaring  life  !  We  met  with 
a  storm,  and  for  many  days  beat  about  sufficiently  near  the  coast  to 
give  us  peeps  of  its  rugged  and  beautiful  outlines ;  but  I  never  reached 
my  intended  port,  being  transhipped  at  sea  into  the  Pacific  mail 
steamer,  and  on  the  27th  of  October  was  landed  at  San  Francisco. 

We  approached  land  in  the  grey  dawn,  and  after  a  voyage  of  eighteen 
days  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  sun  rising  behind  the  so-called 
golden  hills  of  California.  Moreover,  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
through  the  “golden  gate”  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  artistic  beauty, 
though  it  had  not  rained  for  so  many  months  that  scarcely  any  verdure 
was  visible.  We  saw  the  Alcatraz  and  Angel  Islands,  various  forts  and 
batteries,  and  “Nob”  hill,  inhabited  by  millionaires.  All  these  objects 
are  well  portrayed  in  Watkins's  Photographic  Series.  The  great  lions, 
however,  for  Californian  tourists  are  the  Yo-Semite  Valley  and  the 
groves  of  mammoth  trees,  to  visit  which  from  San  Francisco  consumes 
at  least  five  days,  and  costs  about  twenty  pounds.  There  is  probably 
no  place  in  the  world  where  the  tourist  is  so  victimised  as  at  the 
Yo-Semite  ;  and  this  perhaps  may  add  force  to  the  conviction  of  most 
of  its  visitors,  that  the  valley  once  seen  is,  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  final  stage  is  best  made  on  horseback  by 
the  bridle-path  rather  than  the  coach  road ;  for  the  traveller  thus  gra¬ 
dually  ascends  till  he  reaches  the  top  of  “  Sentinel  Dome,”  4,000  feet 
above  the  valley,  which  is  itself  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
traveller  then  looks  round  upon  various  mountain  peaks  and  summits 
fantasticaliy  named  “The  Captain,”  “The  Three  Brothers,”  “Three 
Graces,”  “Cathedral  Spires,”  and  many  more.  Within  sight,  too,  is 
the  Yo-Semite  Fall,  which  in  three  leaps — the  first  of  1,600  feet,  the 
second  and  third  of  500  feet  each — shoots  over  a  precipice  to  a  depth  of 
2,600  feet,  and  in  so  doing  strikes  out  at  the  bottom  sixty  feet  from  the 
rock.  It  is  not  that  these  mountains  are  particularly  high  as  compared 
with  those  of  Europe,  but  they  are  bold,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and 
have  a  beauty  peculiarly  their  own.  The  most  moving  sight  of  all, 
however,  to  me  was  to  approach  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  at 
Glacier  Point,  and  look  over  an  iron  rail  3,000  feet  into  the  valley  below. 
Nothing  that  I  have  seen  in  Switzerland,  or  the  Tyrol,  the  Ampezzo 
Valley,  the  Stelvio  Pass,  at  Interlaken,  Grindelwald,  or  elsewhere,  is 
quite  like  the  Yo-Semite,  and  after  gazing  down  I  prepared  for  the 
descent,  feeling  that  I  had  looked  on  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
The  descent  was  accomplished  on  horseback  by  what  I  can  call  nothing 
else  than  crawling  down  the  face  of  a  precipice  by  a  marvellously  con¬ 
structed  zig-zag  road.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  courage  of  some 
of  our  lady  equestrians  failed  them,  for  a  false  step  on  this  narrow  road 
might  easily  have  dashed  both  horse  and  rider  to  pieces.  On  reaching 
the  bottom  one  looks  around  with  fresh  surprise.  The  valley  at  the 
widest  is  but  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  it  looks  less,  whilst  on  either 
side  the  mountains  rise  like  walls.  The  grandest  rock  in  the  valley  is 
considered  to  be  “  The  Captain  ” — a  scarped  cliff  rising  to  a  height  of  more 


than  3,000  feet,  and  which,  with  its  reflection  in  the  lake  at  the  base,  j 
makes  a  very  effective  object  for  the  camera.  A  similar  photograph  of 
“The  Three  Brothers ”  as  mirrored  in  another  lake  makes  a  very  pretty 
picture.  I  could  not  resist  a  little  temptation  to  cxtravagauce  in 
Vo-Semite  photographs,  but  I  have  been  gratified  to  learn  on  competent 
authority  that  they  are  real  works  of  art,  and  so  well  executed  as 
almost  to  disarm  criticism.  They  are  by  Watkins  of  San  Francisco. 

Leaving  the  valley  by  coach  in  the  early  morning  the  traveller  takes 
a  last  view  of  the  valley  at  “Inspiration  Point,”  and  in  the  afternoon 
arrives  at  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Mammoth  Trees.  The  size  of  these  giants 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  one  who  has  not  seen 
them,  nor  indeed  scarcely  realised  by  one  who  has.  I  measured  one 
which  proved  eighty-four  feet  in  circumference  at  a  height  of  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  But  it  will  give  a  better  idea  of  its  size,  perhaps,  if  1 
add  that  a  hole  was  cut  in  its  trunk,  through  which  I  drove  in  a  coach 
and  six.  This  was  a  living  tree,  and  about  the  height  I  suppose  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  I  base  the  supposition  on  measurements  I  took  of  one 
of  these  giants  that  was  fallen.  This  was  only  a  baby  giant.  At  the 
root  it  -was  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  its  length  was  240  feet,  and 
then  the  small  end  of  the  baby  measured  seven  feet  in  circumference. 

I  obtained  some  photographs  of  some  of  these  trees,  but  they  fail  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their  proportions. 

On  returning  from  the  Yo-Semite  the  traveller  eastward  crosses  by 
rail  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  territory  of  Utah,  where  I  stopped  for  a 
day  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  famous  Salt  Lake  City.  The  city 
lies  in  a  plain,  between  mountains  somewhat  rugged  on  either  side.  A 
few  years  ago  the  place  was  covered  with  a  weed  called  “  sage  brush 
but,  by  conducting  water  from  the  mountains  and  by  irrigation,  things 
ha^e  been  vastly  improved,  and  there  has  sprung  up  a  handsome  town 
with  trees  and  gardens.  The  principal  objects  of  notice  are  the  houses 
of  Brigham  Young  and  his  numerous  widows ;  the  tithing  house  to 
which  the  Mormons  bring  their  offerings  ;  the  new  temple,  a  structure 
of  grey  granite  which  is  fast  approaching  completion ;  and  the  Mormon 
tabernacle,  which,  however  hideous  as  regards  its  architecture,  has  the 
capacity  of  comfortably  seating  12,000  people  and  possesses  the  most 
wonderful  acoustic  properties  of  any  building  in  which  I  have  spoken. 
When  empty,  my  ordinary  conversational  tone  sufficed  to  make  a  man 
hear  at  the  middle,  or  even  the  end  of  the  floor.  I  procured  a  few  small 
photographs  of  these  places,  but  they  are  remarkable  only  as  souvenirs. 
After  leaving  Salt  Lake  City  the  train  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains  by 
what  was  once  the  highest  railway  in  the  world,  but  the  ascent  is 
gradual  and  the  scenery  not  remarkable.  We  came  in  contact  here 
and  there  with  Indians,  who  were  of  a  different  tribe  from  those 
we  had  seen  near  the  Yo-Semite,  and  a  few  portraits  of  whom  I 
procured. 

My  next  stopping-place  was  Chicago,  the  end  of  my  longest  railway 
journey  at  a  single  stretch,  namely,  1,500  miles.  Chicago  has  some 
large  shops,  waterworks,  and  slaughter  houses ;  but  these,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  are  not  interesting.  I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  after  seeing  them  kill  pigs  at  the  rate  of  6,500  a  day,  and 
after  attending  a  clerical  meeting,  I  hastened  on  to  Niagara.  These  falls 
are  sufficiently  well-known  to  render  it  needless  for  me  to  attempt  to 
describe  them.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  I  brought  away  some  very 
fine  photographs  and  transparencies,  the  largest  of  which  measure 
18  x  15,  and  which  will  bear  examination  both  as  to  mechanical  and 
artistic  details.  In  one  of  the  Niagara  photographs  the  operator  has 
succeeded,  by  the  instantaneous  process,  in  getting  a  striking  picture  of 
the  rapids  and  their  dashing  spray.  In  another  is  taken  a  man  jumping 
from  a  tight-rope  into  the  Niagara  flood.  My  two  professional  authori¬ 
ties  are  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  the  falling  man  has  been  cleverly 
scratched  on  the  negative,  and  in  such  a  case,  where  doctors  disagree,  I 
cannot  presume  to  decide ;  but  if  the  picture  be  natural,  then  to  take  so 
perfectly,  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  the  figure  of  a  man  falling  from  a 
height  of,  I  suppose,  200  feet,  is  certainly  no  mean  triumph  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art.  The  artist’s  name  is  Barker,  of  New  York.  Of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  New  York  I  need  say  nothing  ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  had 
views  of  two  things  that  were  witnessed  on  the  Atlantic — one  of  some 
whales  which  were  seen  disporting  themselves,  and  the  other  of  the 
waves  in  a  terrible  storm.  Happily  I  was  well  enough  to  enjoy  it,  but 
the  steamer,  the  “  City  of  Berlin,”  which  is  the  largest  passenger  ship 
afloat,  was  tossed  about  like  a  cockle-shell.  The  waves  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  valleys  between  were  majestic  beyond  anything  I  had  conceived ; 
but  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  though  less,  punished  us  more. 

I  reached  Liverpool  on  the  25th  of  November,  after  an  absence  of 
rather  less  than  seven  months,  and  entered  London  by  the  north-west 
as  I  had  left  it  by  the  south-east,  thus  finishing  the  circle  of  the  earth 
in  about  as  straight  a  line  from  London  as  could  well  be  done,  keeping 
within  about  ten  degrees  of  latitude  to  the  north  and  south.  The  total 
mileage  covered  was  25,510,  of  which  16,000  were  accomplished  by 
steamer,  6,500  by  rail,  and  3,000  by  horses  ;  the  average  speed  on  210 
travelling  days  being  159  miles  a  day.  The  Siberian  travelling  by  tarantass 
was  the  severest  thing  I  ever  did  ;  but  the  journey  was  accomplished  on 
ordinary — sometimes  meagre — food,  and  with  nothing  stronger  than 
tea.  I  had  not  a  day’s  sickness,  came  back  stronger  and  stouter  than  I 
started,  and  by  God’s  good  providence  I  was  permitted  to  return  with¬ 
out  a  scratch  or  a  bruise.  I  need  hardly  say  it  was  the  pleasantest 
tour  of  my  life,  and  the  happiest  thought  connected  with  it  is  that  I  was 
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useful,  I  trust,  in  depositing  in  the  prisons  and  public  institutions 
throughout  Siberia  materials  of  thought  and  life,  and  love  and  hope. 

I  had  tried  at  all  events  to  be  useful ;  and  the  more,  I  take  it,  we  can 
cause  our  knowledge  of  art  and  science  to  minister  to  the  good  of  our 
fellow- creatures,  and  glorify  Him.  from  whom  all  knowledge  comes,  the 
nearer  we  shall  fulfil  the  destiny  of  our  being. 

Rev.  Henry  Lansdell,  F.R.G.S. 

• 


PURE  WHITES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  to  good  prints,  after  a  good  negative,  is  good 
paper  and  a  good  silver  solution.  Most  of  the  paper  nowadays  will 
work  if  it  is  handled  just  right,  and  prints  can  be  made  on  any  silver 
bath  ;  but  the  one  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  is  made  as  follows  : — 
Make  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  up  to  the  required  strength 
(for  double-gloss  S.  and  M.  Dresden  I  use  it  at  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  for  Clemons’  paper  thirty  to  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  and 
only  float  forty-five  to  sixty  seconds),  and  render  it  perfectly  neutfal. 
Then  to  each  ounce  of  solution  a<J.d  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
shake  thoroughly. 

Now  pour  out  enough  of  this  solution  into  a  graduate  so  that  it  will 
contain  three  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  that  left  in  the  stock-bottle. 
Say  you  have  sixty  ounces  at  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce:  four  ounces 
of  the  stock  solution  will  contain  200  grains  of  silver,  and  there  will  be 
between  three  and  four  grains  to  each  ounce  remaining  in  the  stock-bottle. 

Now  to  these  four  ounces  add  of  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  enough  to 
precipitate  all  the  silver  in  the  four  ounces.  When  precipitation  is 
complete  let  settle.  Pour  off  the  liquid  and  thoroughly  wash  the 
precipitate,  and  add  to  the  remaining  fifty-six  ounces  in  the  stock-bottle. 
Never  use  less  than  three  grains  of  chloride  to  the  ounce,  and  more  will 
do  no  harm. 

Shake  the  whole  well  together,  and  add  one  ounce  of  pure  glycerine 
to  every  twelve  ounces  of  solution,  and  set  in  the  sun  until  the 
precipitate  is  well  darkened,  occasionally  shaking  or  stirring  so  as  to 
bring  the  whole  mass  under  the  action  of  the  light. 

When  the  darkening  process  is  accomplished  the  clear  solution  is 
ready  for  use,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  purest  silver  solution  made.  Do 
not  neutralise  the  solution  after  the  addition  of  the  chloride.  After  using 
always  pour  back  into  the  stock-bottle,  and  set  in  the  sun.  If  it 
refuses  to  clear  up  add  fresh  chloride  and  replace  in  the  sun,  and  it  will 
be  all  right. 

Should  it,  after  long  use,  get  saturated  with  albumen,  decant  the 
clear  part  into  the  evaporating-dish  and  evaporate  down  to  one-third. 
Let  cool ;  then  pour  out  into  stone-china  saucers  or  an  agate  iron  pan 
(never  use  a  porcelain  evaporating-dish  unless  you  wish  to  reduce  its 
size),  and  add  an  equal  amount  of  alcohol  (ninety-five  per  cent.),  and  set 
on  fire.  Do  this  away  from  all  draught  and  it  will  burn  about 
three  minutes,  and  will  precipitate  all  the  albumen  in  the  shape  of  a 
curd. 

Now  reduce  to  fifty  grains,  add  fresh  chloride,  not  less  than  three 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  set  in  the  sun  to  darken,  and  when  the  chloride 
is  thoroughly  darkened  your  solution  is  ready  for  use. 

Float  your  paper  from  one  to  two  minutes,  draw  over  a  glass  rod  or 
the  edge  of  a  dish  ;  if  smooth,  blot  off  all  surplus  silver  and  then  dry 
quickly.  Fume  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
box  and  the  atmosphere. 

Now  that  we  have  a  reliable  silver  bath  and  our  prints  are  all  made 
we  will  proceed  to  wash  and  tone.  Run  the  prints  through  two  changes 
of  water,  and  then  let  them  remain  in  acid  water  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  keeping  them  well  stirred  all  the  time  (acid  water,  six  drachms 
of  acetic  acid  No.  8  to  one  gallon  of  water).  Then  quickly  and 
thoroughly  wash  in  six  to  eight  changes  of  water,  and  they  are  ready 
to  tone. 

Toning  bath  as  follows  (make  a  saturated  solution  of  borax  in  cold 
water)  : — 

Saturated  solution  of  borax  .  1  ounce. 

Water  . .  6  ounces. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda .  10  grains. 

Salt  . 10  „ 

Gold . . . sufficient  to  tone. 

Put  the  gold  in  first,  then  the  borax,  soda,  water,  and  salt.  Tone 
until  the  high  lights  are.  about  what  you  want  when  finished,  and  then 
place  in  clear  water. 

Fixing  Solution — Keep  on  hand  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  make  your  fixing  bath  of  one  ounce  of  saturated  solution  of 
hypo,  to  six  ounces  of  water.  Make  alkaline  with  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Now  for  the  secret  of  pure  whites,  and  the  only  way  you  can  get  them 
pure.  Procure  your  half-ounce  of  aniline  blue,  letter  I,  and  dissolve  it 
in  sixteen  ounces  of  water.  When  your  fixing  bath  is  made  up,  add 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  the  blue  to  every  forty  ounces  of  fixing 
bath.  Fix  your  prints  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  remove  to  a 
strong  solution  of  salt  and  water.  Let  them  remain  five  minutes,  and 
then  gradually  dilute  with  fresh  water,  so  that  the  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture  will  not  be  so  sudden,  and  you  will  never  be  troubled  with  blisters 
and  will  always  have  pure  whites. 


The  above  formulae  were  given  to  me  over  a  year  ago  by  my  friend, 
J.  R.  Clemons,  and  I  have  worked  them  ever  since  with  perfect  success. 

There  are  plenty  of  formulae  published,  but  few  who  issue  them  give 
any  instructions  whatever,  consequently  so  many  fail  to  get  any  good  of 
them.  The  quantities  are  given,  but  the  proper  mode  of  mixing  is  left 
out.  Why  is  this  so  ?  I  was  always  taught  that  if  a  thing  was  worth 
doing  at  all  it  was  worth  doing  well. 

Now,  brother  photographers,  give  us  your  formula:,  but  give  us  full 
directions  as  well  as  quantities,  and  we  will  succeed  much  better.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  formula  for  collodion  composed  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
iodide  of  cadmium,  and  bromide  of  cadmium — “no  instructions.”  Can 
any  one  dissolve  these  three  salts  in  alcohol?  I  say  no  ;  they  will  use 
water  for  the  potassium.  But  they  can  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  by  first 
grinding  or  pulverising  the  potassium,  then  the  bromide  of  cadmium 
until  quite  fluid,  and  then  the  iodide  of  cadmium  until  the  whole  is 
quite  pasty,  when  all  will  very  readily  dissolve  in  alcohol  without  any 
precipitation. 

So  I  say  again,  brother  photographers,  whether  you  be  theoretical  or 
practical,  if  you  give  your  formulae  give  it  full  and  complete,  so  that  the 
dullest  of  us  may  comprehend  and  be  thereby  benefited. 

—Phil.  Phot.  Frank  Thomas. 
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5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Museum,  Queen’s-road. 

160a,  Aldersgate-street. 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

[In  our  number  of  January  16th  we  gave  from  the  Photo.  Times  a 
rather  short  but  sarcastic  r4sum6  of  this  meeting.  We  now  append 
a  fuller  report.] 

A  meeting  of  the  Section  was  held  at  New  York,  December  2nd  last, — 
Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and 
approved. 

Mr.  Mason  exhibited  a  series  of  prints  from  emulsion  dry  plate  nega¬ 
tives  made  in  Central  Park  Nov.  5th,  1879,  the  exposure  varying  from 
twenty  to  sixty  seconds-— about  the  time  of  a  wet  bath  plate.  The  day 
was  not  very  bright,  but  there  were  occasional  moments  of  sunlight. 
He  (Mr.  Mason)  also  exhibited  a  photographic  print  of  a  part  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  remarking  that  it  was  known  to  some  of  the  members 
that  for  some  little  time  he  had  been  busy  in  preparing  and  printing  the 
spectrum  from  plates  made  at  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  observatory  with  one  of 
his  diffraction  gratings.  He  had  brought  one,  which  would  enable  the 
members  to  see  the  kind  of  work  required  in  making  such  a  photograph. 
The  print  showed  the  lines  from  a  point  between  O  and  N,  ou  the  left  or 
ultra-violet  end,  to  a  point  between  D  and  E  in  the  yellow  on  the  right- 
hand  end,  being  about  one-half  of  the  entire  length  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
Prof.  Seeley  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  get  much  mow  than  that. 
Mr.  Chapman  stated  that  Captain  Abney  was  at  work  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  solar  spectrum,  which  takes  in  from  where  this  point  termi¬ 
nates  down  into  the  red,  by  some  process  that  he  believed  was  only 
known  to  himself,  and  he  had  produced  very  fine  results,  which  would 
compare  with  the  one  exhibited.  He  had  heard  that  Captain  Abney 
produced  his  sensitiveness  by  subjecting  the  film  to  pressure  before 
exposing  it  to  tbe  light  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  President  remarked  that  some  time  ago  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  went 
through  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  called  photographing  in  the 
dark — claiming  that  an  impression  could  be  made  ou  the  film  and 
developed  without  the  aid  of  light  at  all,  and  attempted  to  prove  what 
he  considered  the  physical  or  mechanical  theory  of  the  action  produced 
in  the  film.  Whether  or  not  the  pressure  on  the  film,  said  to  be  C'apt. 
Abney’s  process,  increased  tbe  sensitiveness  to  the  lower  or  higher 
rays  he  did  not  know ;  but  it  was  certain  that  he  did  photograph  the 
solar  spectrum  down  as  low  as  the  eye  could  see  in  the  red  rays,  and  got 
very  good  results.  Heretofore  physicists  had  had  to  content  themselves 
with  simple  drawings  of  the  solar  spectrum  where  this  one  from  Mr. 
Rutherfurd’s  observatory  ended. 

Mr.  Mason  said  there  was  something  peculiar  about  the  work  which 
Mr.  Chapman  had  not  mentioned.  The  spectral  line  was  so  peculiar  in 
its  nature  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  produce  the  same  effect 
by  baud  drawing.  Several  persons  had  attempted,  since  the  plates  were 
drawn  for  this  one  at  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s,  to  draw  it.  One  body  went  so 
far  as  to  decide  to  use  money  which  had  been  left  to  them  for  scientific 
purposes  in  publishing  those  spectra  by  engraved  prints,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  do  it.  They  persisted  nearly  a  year,  before  they  gave 
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ifc  up,  with  the  very  best  men  ever  employed ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
produce  the  proper  effect. 

Mr.  Newton  said  that  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  promulgated  the  theory  that 
the  photographic  image  was  not  the  result  of  chemical  action ;  that 
it  was  purely  and  simply  mechanical ;  and  all  the  pressure  that  he  put 
upon  sensitive  dims  was  a  medallion  surface.  To  demonstrate  that  fact, 
take  a  fifty-cent.  piece,  or  any  medallion  surface,  and  lay  it  gently  on  a 
him  so  as  not  to  break  it ;  give  a  slight  pressure  and  then  flow  your 
developer  over  it,  and  you  can.  develope  an  image  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  exposed  to  light  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that  fact,  he  claimed,  was 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  mechanical  and  not  chemical.  If  pres¬ 
sure  would  produce  an  image  by  development,  pressure  all  over  would 
fog;  and  it  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  delicate  pressure 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  light  would  produce 
the  same  result  as  light. 

Mr.  Chapman  thought  that  Mr.  Lea  had  probably  not  used  collodion 
films.  The  chromate  salts  and  gelatine  were  sensitive  to  light  of  much 
longer  wave  lengths — that  is,  towards  the  red  portion — than  the 
collodion  films.  If  you  take  a  salt  best  adapted  to  produce  an 
image  in  the  red,  or  in  the  lower  order,  and  subject  that  to  some 
process  for  an  increase  of  sensitiveness,  as  you  could  get  in  silver  salts, 
there  was  no  reason  why  one  should  not  get  an  image  of  the  red  by 
using  those  salts,  and  using  an  accelerator  adapted  to  that  condition 
of  things. 

Prof.  Seeley  said,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  Dr.  Draper  was  one  of 
the  original  experimenters  in  spectrum  work  of  that  class,  and  he 
supposed  he  had  demonstrated  that  the  whole  spectrum  could  be 
photographed. 

Mr.  Chapman  had  repeated  Dr.  Draper’s  experiments,  and  after  a 
very  long  exposure  in  a  strong  light  he  had  only  produced  images  of 
the  strongest  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

Prof.  Seeley  said  there  was  a  theory  advanced  in  the  earlier 
days  of  photography  that  some  of  the  rays  neutralised  the  effects  of 
others,  or  that  some  of  the  rays  had  an  antagonistic  action  on  the  other 
rays. 

Mr.  Chapman  observed  that  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case.  Portions 
of  the  spectrum  had  to  be  cut  off  in  order  to  photograph  the  others. 
The  lines  were  reversed ;  what  should  have  been  a  light  line  on  the 
negative  was  a  dark  line.  He  remarked  that  in  very  many  cases 
colours  which  look  quite  similar  or  identical  to  the  eye  absorb  very 
different  rays— they  all  absorb  some  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  and 
let  others  through;  still  they  could  not  detect  any  difference  by  the 
eye. 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  yellow  and  orange  paper  for  dark-room 
windows  elicited  opinions  that  there  were  many  samples  of  paper  which 
were  perfectly  useless. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  Messrs.  Taylor,  McGeorge,  and  Gardner 
be  constituted  a  literary  committee,  to  furnish  the  Section  with  such 
photographic  matter  as  in  their  judgment  might  prove  entertaining  or 
useful ;  also  to  collect  from  practical  photographers  such  questions  for 
the  discussion  of  the  Section  as  might  tend  to  increase  the  interest  and 
popularity  of  its  usual  monthly  meetings. 

The  Section  was  then  adjourned. 

VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the 
20th  January,— Dr.  Hornig  being  in  the  chair.  Several  new  members 
having  been  admitted, 

The  Chairman  exhibited  the  diploma  of  honour  awarded  to  the  Society 
at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1878,  and  made  a  few  remarks 
regarding  the  exhibits  by  which  the  honourable  mention  had  been 
earned. 

Arrangements  were  proposed  for  the  Society’s  collectively  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  forthcoming  Lower  Austrian  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Voting  for  the  office-bearers  for  the  current  year  then  took  place,  and 
while  the  scrutineers  were  examining  the  voting  papers, 

The  Chairman  read  the  report  of  the  committee  (Dr.  Eder,  Dr. 
Szekely,  Herren  Burger,  Haack,  Luckhardt,  and  von  Melingo)  appointed 
to  award  the  prizes'  offered  by  the  Society  and  from  the  Voigtlander 
fund.  The  Society’s  silver  medals  were  awarded  as  follows:—!.  To 
the  sender  of  a  collection  of  fourteen  ethnographic  studies,  accompanied 
by  an  envelope  bearing  the  title,  “  La  perla  dell’  Oriente.  ”  On  the  enve¬ 
lope  being  opened  it  was  found  that  Herr  Rudolf  Mayer,  of  Manilla, 
was  the  sender.  2.  To  Dr.  R.  Kayser,  of  Nurnberg,  for  his  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  Investigation  of  Natural  Asphaltes  with  Special  Reference 
to  their  Photographic  Properties. 

The  Voigtlander  silver  medals,  in  default  of  competitors  for  the 
specific  subjects,  were  awarded  as  under  : — 1.  To  Herr  Baeckmann 
(Schober  and  Baeckmann),  Karlsruhe,  for  licbtdrucks.  2.  To  Herr  R.  P. 
Kuhn,  Danzig,  for  artistically-executed  landscapes.  3.  To  Herr  J. 
Eckert  (of  Eckert  and  Miillern,  Prague),  for  well-arranged  studies  of 
animals.  4.  To  Herr  Jean  Gut,  of  Zurich,  for  a  collection  of  archi¬ 
tectural  views,  and  views  of  interiors  difficult  of  attainment,  forming  a 
series  of  views  of  monumental  buildings.  5.  To  Herr  Salomon,  of 


Dessau,  for  a  collection  of  portraits.  6.  To  Herr  Alfred  Zotzmann,  for 
success  iu  the  carbon  printing  of  matrices  for  enlargements.  7.  To 
Herr  Karl  Klic,  for  heliogravures  and  zinc  etchings.  The  committee 
were  unable  to  award  a  prize  to  Herr  Adalbert  Franz  for  las  helio¬ 
gravures,  as  he  had  already  iu  1876  obtained  a  Voigtlander  prize.  The 
committee  also  desired  to  express  their  regret  that  the  regulations  of 
the  fund  did  not  allow  them  to  vote  a  medal  to  the  heliogravures 
produced  by  Herren  Volkmer  and  Roese  at  the  Royal  Imperial  Military 
Geographical  Institute.  The  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Herr  V. 
Angerer  for  reproductions  of  paintings. 

With  regard  to  the  prizes  to  be  offered  for  the  year  1880-81 :  of  the 
350  members  communicated  with  on  the  subject  only  eleven  had  replied, 
expressing  their  wishes  or  making  suggestions.  Having  taken  these 
suggestions  into  consideration,  the  committee  had  resolved  to  offer  the 
following  prizes  : — 

A.  From  the  Voigtlander  fund,  for  members  of  the  Society  only:— 
1.  A  medal  worth  140  ducats  for  the  increase  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
wet  plates.  2.  A  medal  of  like  value  for  a  dry  process  of  superior 
sensitiveness  and  reliability.  3.  A  medal,  value  fifty  ducats,  for  studies 
on  the  gelatine  emulsion  process.  4.  Medals  varying  from  100  to  forty 
ducats,  and  also  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  scientific  treatises,  inven¬ 
tions,  or  improvements  first  published  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  or  in 
the  Society’s  organ.  5.  Silver  and  bronze  medals  for  superior  specimens 
of  work,  in  any  of  the  departments  of  practical  photography,  exhibited 
at  meetings  of  the  Society  or  specially  sent  for  competition. 

B.  From  the  funds  of  the  Society,  competition  open  both  to  members 
and  non-members : — 1.  A  medal,  value  140  ducats,  for  the  preparation 
by  photographic  means  of  high  and  low  relief  printing  plates  with  half, 
tones.  2.  A  medal,  value  140  ducats,  for  a  monograph  on  pyroxyliue 
and  collodion.  3.  A  medal,  value  140  ducats,  for  an  improvement  in 
the  lichtdruck  process,  by  which  the  moistening  (etching)  of  the  licht- 
druck  plates  as  an  intermediate  operation  shall  be  totally  done  away 
with.  4.  A  medal  of  fifty  ducats  for  a  thorough  investigation  having 
for  its  object  the  increasing  of  the  sensibility  of  asphalte. 

The  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  all  the  prizes  would  be  competed 
for  and  be  awarded. 

The  scrutineers,  having  finished  their  labours,  announced  the  result, 
which  was  that  Dr.  Hornig  was  unanimously  re-elected  President,  Herr 
Luckhardt,  Secretary,  and  Herr  Schrank,  Treasurer. 

Some  further  business  was,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
deferred  to  the  meeting  of  the  3rd  February,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

Another  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  3rd  February, 
— Dr.  Hornig  in  the  chair. 

Several  members  of  the  Society  having  arranged  to  exhibit  as  indivi¬ 
duals  at  the  forthcoming  Lower  Austrian  Industrial  Exhibition,  it  was 
agreed  to  take  no  further  steps  towards  the  representation  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  as  a  corporate  body. 

A  variety  of  objects  were  placed  on  the  table  for  examination,  amongst 
which  were  an  arrangement  for  focussing,  constructed  by  Herr  Bilhler, 
and  some  sample  bottles  of  ferrous  oxalate  developer  prepared  by  Dr. 
Schuchardt,  sent  by  him  for  trial  by  the  members. 

Dr.  Eder  then  made  two  communications — one  referring  to  the 
suitability  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  for  developing  gelatine  emul¬ 
sion  plates,  and  the  other  dealing  with  the  restoration  of  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer. 

Dr.  Szekely  gave  an  account  of  some  recent  experiments  in  the  use 
and  preparation  of  silver  bromide  gelatine  emulsions.  He  also  showed 
a  special  apparatus  for  ripening  the  emulsion,  as  well  as  specimen  clicMs 
taken  upon  plates  prepared  with  emulsions  at  different  stages  of  ripeness. 

Herr  Roese  reported  that  he  had  examined  the  enamelled  tin  baths 
shown  at  a  recent  meeting,  and  had  found  that  they  did  not  long  resist 
the  action  of  acid  fluids,  and,  therefore,  could  not  altogether  replace  the 
papier  mache  baths. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

Cnmspiitffnrt. 


GELATINE  HINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Seeing  complaints  in  the  journals  lately  of  the  effects  of 
the  mercury-hypo,  intensifier  on  gelatine  plates,  permit  me  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  thin  and  “unprintable”  negatives  are  often  the  result 
of  insufficient  development — that  is,  always  supposing  the  exposure  has 
not  been  too  long.  The  plate  is  removed  from  the  developer  (by 
beginners  especially)  before  it  has  had  time  to  acquire  sufficient  density, 
and  then  recourse  is  had  to  mercury  and  other  vile  decoctions.  I  use 
the  alkaline  pyro. ,  and  latterly  have  not  had  a  negative  that  required 
strengthening.  I  have  got  one  of  the  “signal ”  egg-boilers  and  set  it  at 
three  minutes,  and  that  (unless  I  see  the  image  appear  very  rapidly)  is 
the  time  I  allow  for  development. 
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I  also  find  it  an  advantage  to  use  dry  pyro.,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  have  had  made  a  small  piece  of  apparatus  that  works  capitally.  It  is 
something  like  the  lid  of  a  small  pill  box,  made  of  tin,  with  a  handle 
about  three  inches  long.  It  is  exactly  the  size  of  a  sixpence  inside,  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep ;  when  filled  level  with  the  top  it  holds 
as  nearly  as  possible  two  grains  of  pyro.  Any  tinman  will  make  one  ; 
mine  cost  threepence.  .  o7 

I  keep  a  stock  solution  of  ammonia  and  bromide ;  when  required,  I 
measure  a  suitable  quantity,  add  a  ladlefull  of  pyro.,  and  pour  over  the 
plate.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple.  I  have  a  negative  intensified  with 
mercury  and  hypo.,  which  has  turned  a  nice  carrot  colour.  A  few  such 
would  make  a  good  dark-room  window. 

If  I  might  offer  a  piece  of  advice  to  novices  with  gelatine  plates 
it  would  be  to  cut  short  the  exposure,  do  not  hurry  the  development, 
and  cast  your  mercury  into  outer  darkness.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

March  30,  1880.  W.  H.  Hutton. 


PARKINSON’S  SWINGING  CAMERA  FRONT  ADAPTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Parkinson  arrives  in  his 
description  of  his  swing-front  adapter  is  correct  as  far  as  regards  the  line 
that  bisects  the  “angle  of  view,”  which,  I  presume,  is  what  he  means  by 
the  “field  of  view.”  But  when  in  the  course  of  his  description  he  infers 
that  the  same  is  true  about  the  centre  of  the  object  he  is  wrong,  and  I 
reproduce  his  fig.  4  in  illustration.  When  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens 


FIG.  4. 


is  situated  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  of  the  object,  then  this 
axis  coincides  both  with  the  centre  of  the  object  and  the  centre  of  the 
angle  of  view ;  but,  so  long  as  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens  intersects 
the  centre  of  the  object,  this  centre  will  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
ground  glass,  whether  the  axis  bisects  the  angle  of  view  or  not.  This 
is  easily  seen  if  we  assume  B  to  be  a  fixed  point,  and  A  B  C  D  a  frame 
revolving  about  B.  Swing  the  frame  round  into  a  new  position,  A'  B 
C'  D',  and  the  principal  axis  B  B  still  intersects  the  centre  of  the  object ; 
but  the  conjugate  focus  of  A  becomes  altered  to  a  and  that  of  C  to  c. 
To  bring  these  points  into  the  picture  we  simply  have  to  use  the  swing- 
back,  but  we  do  not  by  so  doing  displace  the  centre  line. 

Although  Mr.  Parkinson’s  adapter  may  supply  the  necessity  for  a 
swing-back  as  well  as  for  that  of  tilting  the  camera,  yet,  in  order  to 
produce  the  coincidence  between  the  centre  of  a  lofty  object  and  the 
centre  of  the  ground  glass  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  front,  per¬ 
haps,  to  a  considerable  extent. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  H.  Wilmer. 

Bishopsgate,  March  29,  1880. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY’S  PATENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  us  a  word  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  “  Free 
Lance”  in  your  Journal  of  the  26th  instant.  He  asks:— “Will  the 
Autotype  Company  supply  to  photographers  who  have  paid,  or  choose 
to  pay,  for  one  of  their  ordinary  licenses  the  necessary  chromotype 
materials  ?  In  other  words,  will  they  supply  chromotype  tissue  to 
them  ?  ”  Our  reply  is — “Certainly  not neither  can  we  allow  to  holders 
of  an  ordinary  autotype  license  the  preferential  discount  accorded  to 
chromotype  licensees. 

We  may  as  well  “kill  two  birds  with  one  stone;”  so  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Urie  (a  “goak!”)  for  his  opinion  of  the 
validity  of  Johnson’s  patent,'  and  beg  to  inform  him  that  when  we 
renewed  it  for  seven  years  we  had  it  thoroughly  overhauled  by  the  most 
eminent  patent  counsel  of  the  day ;  that  we  were  advised  to  disclaim 
some  portions  that  were  considered  weak  from  a  legal  point  of  view ; 
that  our  amended  patent  was  duly  granted ;  and  that  we  are  assured  by 


competent  authority  that  it  is  a  good,  valid,  workable,  and  fightable 
patent. — We  are,  yours,  &c.,  The  Autotype  Company, 

March  31,  1880. 


Httscelkmca. 

Aphorisms,  Analogies,  and  Similitudes. — Photography  is  like  a 
fiddle,  which  any  fool  can  play  on,  but  which  requires  a  master  hand  to 

Bhow  forth  all  its  wonderful  powers. - A  photographer  who  is  not  an 

artist  is  like  a  priest  who  is  not  a  Christian. - An  artist  who  claims  to 

bo  a  photographer  because  he  makes  positions,  yet  knows  nothing  of  the 
chemical  manipulations,  is  like  an  officer  of  the  army  who  is  no  soldier. 

- A  photograph  with  good  chemical  effect,  but  a  bad  position,  is 

like  an  awkward  woman  richly  dressed. - A  photograph  with  artistic 

position,  but  with  bad  lighting  and  chemical  effect,  is  like  a  beautiful 

lady  in  ragged  clothes. - The  man  who  claims  to  be  a  photographer 

because  he  works  certain  photographic  formulae  by  rule,  without  un¬ 
derstanding  the  principles  upon  which  these  formulas  are  founded,  iB 
like  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  mathematician  because  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  multiplication  table  to  memory. - The  photographer  who 

claims  to  be  an  artist,  without  having  learned  the  principles  of  art,  is  like 
a  man  who  would  set  up  for  an  author  or  a  poet  without  knowing  the 
first  principles  of  language  or  grammatical  construction. - A  fine  re¬ 

ception  room  with  a  poor  sky  light  is  like  a  costly  scabbard  to  a 

wooden  sword — good  on  parade,  but  poor  in  service. - A  fine  reception 

room,  but  a  slovenly  dark  room,  is  like  a  rich  dress  covering  a  dirty 

petticoat,  or  a  handsome  parlour  to  a  dirty  kitchen. - Photographers 

who  cannot  work  except  by  rule,  and  who  are  slaves  to  formulae,  are  like 

blind  men  led  by  a  string — helpless  when  they  lose  it. - Pictures  at  the 

door  not  made  in  the  gallery  are  like  false  flags  hung  out  by  pirates  to 
decoy  unwary  merchantmen. — E.  K.  Hough,  in  Phil.  Phot. 

Techological  Examinations. — The  arrangements  for  the  techno¬ 
logical  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  are  now  complete, 
and  notice  has  been  issued  to  all  secretaries  of  science  classes  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  the  system  to  be  adopted.  These  exami¬ 
nations  are  worked  concurrently  with,  and  on  the  same  system  as, 
those  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  They  will  be  held  on  May 
the  12th,  on  which  day  also  part  of  the  science  examination  is  held.  By 
thus  availing  itself  of  the  existing  organisation  of  the  Government,  the 
City  Institute  is  enabled  to  hold  its  examinations  all  over  the  kingdom, 
as  there  are  now  no  places  of  importance  at  or  near  which  there  is  not  a 
centre  for  the  Government  system.  There  are  thirty-two  subjects  of 
examination,  covering  all  the  chief  industries  of  the  country —all  at  least 
in  which  the  application  of  science  is  such  as  to  enable  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  to  be  tested  by  examination.  Any  workman,  or  any  person 
connected  with  any  manufacture  included  in  the  scheme,  wishing  to 
obtain  a  certificate  testifying  to  his  knowledge  of  that  manufacture  has 
merely  to  apply  to  any  one  of  the  numerous  local  secretaries  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  ask  him  to  return  his  name  as  a  candidate 
to  the  office  of  the  Institute  at  Gresham  College.  When  the  day  for 
examination  arrives,  the  candidate  will  have  to  present  himself  at  the 
centre  where  he  has  sent  in  his  name,  and  he  will  find  a  paper  of  ques¬ 
tions  ready  for  him.  If  he  succeed  in  answering  these  he  will  in  due 
course  receive  a  certificate.  There  are  now  over  fifty  classes  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  students  are  being  prepared  for  these 
examinations ;  but  the  examinations  are  also  open  to  any  person  whatever 
who  likes  to  try  for  a  certificate  or  for  one  of  the  prizes  given  by  the 
Institute.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
halls  of  the  Companies  of  Mercers,  Drapers,  and  Cloth  workers. 

Photographing  Interiors. — I  have  no  intention  of  publishing  any 
process  in  this  article.  I  wish  to  show  in  what  way  many  photographs 
which  have  only  a  white  blotch  in  place  of  a  window  may  be  greatly 
improved.  I  have  many  negatives  of  interiors,  showing  not  only  the 
the  detail  of  the  room  but  through  the  window  or  windows  the  vista 
beyond.  My  method  of  obtaining  this  is  very  simple,  but  it  can  only  be 
done  in  cases  where  sufficient  light  to  get  all  the  detail  can  be  had  from 
other  windows.  After  focussing  carefidly — and  this  is  a  very  important 
point — cover  the  windows  on  the  inside  with  a  dark  cloth.  After  ex¬ 
posing  for  sufficient  time  for  the  interior  cover  the  lens,  remove  the 
cloth  from  the  window,  and  stop  down  the  lens ;  then  give  plenty  of 
time  for  the  landscape.  To  my  mind  the  landscape  looks  better  in  such 
connection  if  rather  over-timed  and  flat.  If  done  with  good  judgment 
there  is  as  much  chance  of  a  nice  negative  as  if  the  photographer  tried 
to  have  the  window  perfectly  white.  Did  you  ever  try  to  see  how  nico 
and  soft  a  print  you  could  get  from  a  negative  by  masking  parts,  by 
double  printing  and  by  tinting?  This  photography  resembles  law  very 
greatly — it  is  full  of  dodges.  One  w'ord  more,  and  that  in  regard  to  the 
spreading  of  light,  which  has  troubled  so  many  when  photographing 
towards  a  window.  Sometimes  you  have  this  trouble  and  sometimes 
not.  Did  you  reason  this  out  ?  Let  me  state  a  fact,  and  you  can  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  If  beyond  the  window’,  in  range  of  the  lens, 
can  be  seen  the  sky  or  any  brilliantly-illuminated  object,  you  will 
always  have  this  trouble  in  giving  prolonged  exposure.  But  if  dense 
masses  of  green  foliage,  brick  walls,  or  darkly -painted  buildings  come 
in  the  range  you  will  find  no  difficulty,  The  window  will  be  w  hite, 
with  no  spreading  of  the  light.  —  “Homo,”  in  Phil.  Phot. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  norm  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

Hot  rolling-press,  12  X  7  plate,  in  exchange  for  outdoor  apparatus  or  show¬ 
cases. — Address,  F.  A.,  73,  Union-terrace,  York. 

Wanted,  a  light  photographic  pony  carriage,  to  carry  two  persons,  cheap,  for 
apparatus  or  other  useful  exchange. — Address,  F.  A.  S.,  Marlborough 
House,  Faringdon. 

I  will  exchange  Woodbury’s  patent  pyro.  hydrogen  light  apparatus  for  a  studio 
chair  with  change  of  back,  or  studio  bellows  camera.  Must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition.— Address,  Thos.  Carter,  Holly  Bank,  Stretford. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  pair  of  Grubb’s  B2  patent  aplanatic  stereo,  doublets 
for  a  rapid  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  to  cover  7^X5.  —  Address,  E.  T. 
Whitelow,  J.  Allman  and  Co.,  2,  Yictoria-street,  Manchester. 

I  will  exchange  a  large  rolling  press,  by  Bury,  size  of  plate,  17|  X  13§,  for  a 
12  X  10  bath,  printing-frames,  or  background,  or  card  lens  and  camera, 
or  offers.— Address,  C.  Payne,  Photographer,  Langport,  Somerset. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


igggr*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Errata. — The  Journal  having  been  published  last  week  a  day  in  advance 
owing  to  Good  Friday,  some  corrected  proofs  did  not  come  to  hand  in 
time  and  two  misprints  consequently  appear  in  that  issue.  In  the  sixth 
line  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  article  On  Photographing  the  Spectrum  of  Hydrogen  and 
the  Stellar  Spectra ,  for  “  hydrogen  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  electrolysis,” 
read  “by  electrolysis.”  In  Foreign  Notes  and  News ,  page  151,  second 
column,  thirty-third  line  from  foot,  for  “  The  Photographisches  Wochenblatt , 
for  Herr  Mayer,  made,”  &c.,  read  “The  Photographisches  Wochenblatt  says 
that  Herr  Mayer  made,”  &c. 

p.  T.  P. — See  an  article  on  the  subject  in  our  present  number. 

A.  J.  Simpson  (Casino,  Richmond  River,  N.  S.  W.)— Communication  received. 
Thanks. 

E.  S.  R. — You  will  find  a  table  at  the  end  of  our  Almanac  for  converting 
French  weights  into  English. 

Photo.  (Came). — The  letter  has  been  forwarded.  We  do  not,  as  you  seem  to 
suppose,  make  any  charge  for  forwarding  letters  to  contributors. 

Inquirer. — We  shall  in  all  probability  devote  an  article  to  the  subject  next 
week ;  meanwhile  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  information 
you  require. 

E.  D. — If  you  wish  to  take  glass  positives  you  will  find  the  wet  collodion  pro¬ 
cess  answer  your  purpose  much  better  than  any  dry  one.  In  this  column 
we  cannot  give  you  directions  for  working  it ;  but  you  cannot  do  better  than 
procure  Hughes’s  Manual  of  Photography ,  published  by  Mr.  J.  VVerge, 
Berners-street. 

G.  W.— We  can  hardly  answer  your  qnestion  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
If  your  abilities  are  as  you  say  we  should  think  you  would  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  meeting  with  employment  in  America,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else; 
but  we  have  an  idea  that  unless  your  work  is  really  first-class  you  will  get 
on  better  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Instant. — We  can  scarcely  advise  you  as  to  the  best  form  of  rapid  shutter; 
there  are  so  many  of  them  that  it  is  ditficult  to  fairly  compare  their  respective 
merits  in  the  limits  of  a  few  lines.  If  you  will  refer  to  our  Almanac 
you  will  find  several  different  forms  described.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Almanac  two  or  three  new  designs  have  been  published  in  our  columns. 

J.  Wells. — If  the  tissue  has  been  kept  in  a  moderately  dry  place  it  will  not 
have  deteriorated.  If  kept  in  a  very  dry  atmosphere — especially  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  been  warm — it  will  in  all  probability  have  become  hard  and 
brittle,  and  will  require  exposure  for  a  short  time  in  a  cool,  moist  place.  If 
you  have  stored  it  for  the  two  years  in  a  damp  place  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  has  become  mildewed  and  useless. 

N.  W.  D.— Evidently  you  have  some  reflected  light  in  your  camera— either 
from  the  sides  or  from  the  lens.  This  you  will  be  able  to  discover  by 
focussing  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  and  then  removing  the  glass 
and  looking  in  the  camera,  shielding  the  interior  from  the  light  by  the 
focussing-cloth.  Doubtless,  you  will  find  the  reflection  is  due  to  some 
part  of  the  brasswork  of  the  lens,  which  a  little  black  varnish  will  remedy. 

R.  B. — From  your  description  of  the  opaque  markings  we  should  say  that  they 
are  what  are  known  as  oystershell  markings,  and  we  should  say  that  they 
arise  from  the  employment  of  too  horny  a  sample  of  collodion.  Try  the 
addition  to  it  of  a  little  old  that  has  been  iodised  some  considerable  time  ;  or 
you  might  try  the  effect  of  adding  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water  to  each 
ounce  of  it.  We  think  your  bath  is  unnecessarily  strong,  thirty-five  grains 
being  ample. 

Luminous.— We  can  quite  understand  your  failure  to  obtain  the  results  you 
expected.  Ordinary  sulphate  of  calcium  is  obtainable  at  between  two  and 
three  shillings  a  pound,  but  the  price  asked  for  the  phosphorescent  preparation 
is  more  than  twice  that  amount  per  ounce.  You  may  possibly  succeed  in  the 
production  of  a  luminous  sulphide,  but  you  will  scarcely  have  a  chance  of 
equalling  the  commercial  article.  Read  Professor  Heaton’s  paper  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


Ernest  Ellts.— By  all  means  learn  the  wet  process,  even  though  you  may 
have  to  rely  chiefly  upon  dry  plateB  in  actual  use.  Any  of  the  formulw  given 
in  the  Almanac  may  be  selected. 

Jehu. — We  have  carefully  considered  your  communication,  as  you  request  in 
your  second  note,  and  must  decline  to  publish  the  letter.  Even  if  you  were 
willing  to  sign  your  name  to  your  letter  we  should  hesitate  to  print  it;  but 
under  a  non  deplume  we  decidedly  object  to  “  father”  your  personalities.  Like 
Mr.  Chillingley  Mivers,  we  have  a  strong  faith  in  the  “  anonymous,”  but  we 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  If  you  have  not  the  courage  to  attach  your 
name  to  your  own  witticisms  you  can  scarcely  expect  us  to  bear  the 
responsibility. 

Gymnast. — We  fear  you  will  be  unable  to  secure  any  pictorial  result ;  indeed, 
under  the  conditions  you  lay  down,  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  will  obtain 
any  image  at  all.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  Muybridge’s  pictures  of  the 
horse  in  motion  were  taken  against  a  white  background  with  the  sun  shining 
on  it,  and  only  present  the  same  appearance  as  the  ancient  silhouette— a 
black  outline  against  a  white  ground.  But,  under  the  conditions  you  name, 
it  is  questionable  whether  you  would  obtain  any  image  at  all,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sharpness. 


Photographic  Society  or  Great  Britain. — The  next  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  Gth  inst.,  at  tho 
Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  a  paper  On  the  Optics  Involved  in  the 
Construction  of  the  Magic  Lantern,  and  on  a  Netv  Lantern  Lens  or 
Objective,  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  F.  It.  A.  S. 

The  Late  Mr.  William  Murray. — We  have  just  learned,  with 
deep  and  sincere  regret,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Murray,  late 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  at 
the  early  age  of  44  years.  He  died  yesterday  morning,  leaving  four 
orphans — three  daughters  and  one  son,  the  oldest  (a  girl)  being  sixteen 
years,  and  the  boy  six.  The  deceased  was  universally  esteemed  for  his 
kindly  spirit,  and  his  loss  will  be  very  seriously  felt  by  every  member  of 
the  Society.  He  was  an  ardent  student  in  our  art-science,  and  one 
who  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  genial  disposition  and  readiness  to 
help  every  one  working  in  the  same  direction. 

Photography  in  Court. — The  case  of  Heath  v.  Jones  was  heard 
before  Mr.  Judge  Bay  ley,  at  the  Metropolitan  County  Court  of  West¬ 
minster,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  30th  ult.,  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  being 
Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  photographer,  carrying  on  busiuess  in  Piccadilly,  and 
the  claim  being  for  a  sum  of  £5  odd  for  work  and  labour  done. — Tho 
plaintiff  said  that  he  had  brought  the  present  judgment  summons  in 
consequence  of  the  defendant  never  having  repudiated  the  transaction  ; 
he  had,  on  the  contrary,  made  several  promises  of  payment.  In  reply 
to  his  Honour  the  plaintiff  said  he  had  ample  evidence  of  the  defendant’s 
means.  He  resided  at  3,  Bolton  street,  Piccadilly.  He  was  the  owner, 
or  part  owner,  of  race-horses,  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  and, 
further,  was  a  member  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  In  answer 
to  the  Judge  the  plaintiff  stated  he  did  not  know  the  defendant’s 
Christian  name,  as  he  was  only  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Jones, 
and  there  was  no  other  person  of  the  name  of  Jones  living  at  the 
defendant’s  address. — At  this  stage  of  the  case  His  Honour  said  he 
considered  that  as  the  defendant  had  not  disputed  the  debt  at  the  first 
hearing  of  the  case,  and  he  was  not  there  on  the  present  occasion  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  pay  the  debt  and  costs,  judgment 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed  with 
costs. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weeks  ending  March  13,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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DISCOLOURATION  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

I  The  animated  and  interesting  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  warrants  us 
in  returning  thus  early  to  a  subject  which  we  have  so  recently 
treated.  The  great  variety  of  opinions  expressed  at  that  meeting 
show  conclusively  that  little  is  really  known  as  to  the  true  cause  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  stain  ordinarily  met  with  ;  but,  while 
making  this  assertion,  we  may  add  that  probably  the  different 
authorities  are  not  speaking  of  the  same  defect. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  discussion  an  opinion  seemed 
to  exist  that  the  discolouration  which  appears  in  the  shadows 
of  gelatine  negatives  is  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause,  no 
matter  what  particular  form  or  character  it  may  take  under 
varying  conditions.  This  we  cannot  think  to  be  the  case,  for 
ranging  from  “red  fog’’  proper  to  “green  fog”  (green  by  reflected 
and  usually  reddish  by  transmitted  light),  and,  further,  to  the  more 
common  brown  or  yellow  stain,  we  think  there  are  widely  distinctive 
characters  in  the  faults  themselves,  while  the  conditions  under 
which  they  make  their  appearance  are  sufficiently  variable  to  render 
it  more  than  probable  that  they  arise  from  altogether  distinct 
actions. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  his  paper,  stated  his  opinion  that  the  staining  arose, 
not  from  the  action  of  the  developing  solution,  but  from  exposure  of 
the  plate  to  the  atmosphere  after  fixing  and  before  washing.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  the  hypo,  bath  has  been  put  forward  as  one 
of  the  elements  which  work  to  produce  discolouration.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Debenham,  some  time  ago,  in  our  columns,  insisted  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  allowing  a  full  time  for  the  action  of  the  fixing  solution, 
alleging  that  in  addition  to  the  unaltered  silver  haloids  the  film  con¬ 
tains  some  other  silver  compound  more  difficult  of  removal,  and 
which,  therefore,  requires  a  longer  application  of  the  fixing  agent. 
Others,  again,  have  laid  the  blame  upon  the  use  of  an  old  and 
discoloured  hypo,  solution,  but  this  we  cannot  think  is  an  inducing 
cause;  for,  however  dark  the  hypo,  may  be,  its  colouring  matter  is  in 
a  state  of  solution,  and  therefore  removable  from  the  film  by  washing. 
If  any  reaction  occurred  which  tended  to  produce  an  insoluble 
coloured  deposit  in  the  body  of  the  gelatine  film,  we  might  anticipate 
a  permanent  discolouration  from  the  use  of  old  hypo.;  but,  so  far  as 
our  own  experience  goes,  we  can  detect  no  difference  in  the  action  of 
old  and  new  solutions. 

YVe  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  hypo,  has  no  discolouring 
action,  because,  under  certain  circumstances  it  undoubtedly  has; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  the  stain  which  becomes  apparent  imme¬ 
diately  the  plate  is  fixed  is  traceable  to  that  source.  If  a  gelatine 
film  be  dried  before  the  hypo,  has  been  completely  removed  it  will, 
if  the  deficiency  in  the  washing  have  been  great,  in  a  short  time 
show  by  very  evident  signs  that  hypo,  is  present.  The  film  will 
become  moist  in  consequence  of  the  deliquescent  nature  of  the 
hypo.;  and  though  a  further  washing  may  remove  the  latter,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  yellow  stain  will  remain.  But  we  have  known 
instances  in  which,  though  the  film  has  exhibited  no  hygroscopic 
tendencies,  time  has  developed  a  very  pronounced  yellowness  at  one 
end  or  in  one  corner  of  the  plate,  and  the  simple  application  of  the 


tongue  has  been  sufficient  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  hyposulphites 
both  of  soda  and  silver. 

Still,  though  we  can  and  do  fully  recognise  the  danger  of  Btains 
arising  from  the  prolonged  action  of  slight  traces  of  hypo,  left  in  the 
film,  we  cannot  credit  the  existence  of  a  “hypo,  compound"  (if  we 
may  so  call  it)  of  silver  sufficiently  sensitive,  either  to  light  or  to 
atmospheric  influences,  to  produce  in  a  few  Becond3  the  effect  which 
is  stated  to  be  the  result  of  delaying  the  washing  of  a  fixed  negative. 
We  have  heard  it  urged  in  support  of  the  hypo,  theory  that  a  plate 
which  has  been  perfectly  clean  in  the  shadows  until  it  was  placed  in 
the  fixing  solution  has  come  out  of  the  latter  with  a  decidedly  marked 
discolouration.  In  reply  to  this  argument  we  may  express  an 
opinion  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  ruby  light  of  the  dark 
room,  in  gaslight,  or  even  in  daylight  it  would  be  possible  to  detect, 
before  fixing,  any  latent  yellowness  of  the  film — that  is  to  say,  the 
clear,  transparent  discolouration  with  which  we  have  to  deal  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  “  fog  ”  in  the  ordinary  Bense. 
Fog — whether  arising  from  the  action  of  light  or  from  chemical  causes 
— makes  itself  manifest  to  the  eye  upon  the  surface  of  the  film ;  but 
the  “stain” — be  it  yellow,  brown,  or  green — is  contained  in  the 
gelatine  film  itself,  and  we  question  whether,  when  masked  by  the 
unaltered  silver  bromide,  it  is  possible,  even  in  aggravated  cases,  to 
detect  it. 

To  put  the  matter  to  a  practical  test,  let  any  one  take  a  negative 
which  is  discoloured  in  the  shadows  and  place  it  in  contact  with  an 
undeveloped  film.  It  must  be  a  very  bad  case  indeed  if,  by  artificial 
light,  any  appearance  of  fog  or  dirty  shadows  is  to  be  detected.  In 
daylight,  even,  it  will  require  a  far  greater  degree  of  discolouration 
than  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative 
to  make  the  stain  palpable  to  the  eye  under  the  circumstances  W’e 
have  named. 

The  explanation  tendered  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  is,  to  our  idea, 
more  likely  to  strike  the  truth  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  That  the 
imperfect  removal  of  the  developer  from  the  gelatine  film  should  tend 
to  the  production  of  a  discolouration  upon  the  exposure  of  the  plate 
to  actinic  light  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid;  and  we  fear  that  a  great 
many  photographers  are  scarcely  yet  able  to  comprehend  lioic  much 
washing  is  necessary  in  order  to  free  a  geJatino-bromide  film  from  the 
salts  or  other  soluble  matter  it  may  contain.  Long  usage  with 
collodion  has  developed  the  habit  of  giving  a  mere  “wash  under  the 
tap,"  which,  however  effective  it  may  be  with  a  wet  plate,  is  very 
far  from  sufficient  with  a  gelatine  film.  Even  after  a  careful  washing 
following  the  development  we  have  frequently  seen  the  shadows  of  an 
otherwise  clean  negative  discolour  rapidly  when  exposed  to  gaslight. 

It  may  possibly  be  said  that  this  action  would  produce  general 
fog — f0g  visible  upon  the  surface  of  the  film — and  that  after  fixing 
the  effect  would  differ  from  the  transparent  stain  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  We  grant  that  the  discolouration  is  visible  upon  the 
surface  of  the  unfixed  negative,  and  that  it  partakes  of  the  same 
character  as  ordinary  “  fog  ;  ”  but,  if  we  consider  the  feeble  nature  of 
the  developing  influence  which  remaius  to  act  injuriously  in  a 
moderately-washed  gelatine  film,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the 
effect  which  remains  after  fixation  is  a  transparent  “stain"  rather 
than  a  more  or  less  opaque  deposit. 
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It  seems  to  us  that,  ia  order  to  avoid  the  yellow  and  brown 
discolouration  of  gelatine  negatives,  all  that  is  needful  is  to  exercise 
the  greatest  care  in  all  the  washing  operations,  unless,  indeed,  a 
very  long  application  of  a  discoloured  developing  solution  be 
practised.  It  would  be  a  further  safeguard  if  the  negative  were 
always  tixed  and  again  washed  before  any  actinic  light  reaches 
it.  This  short  programme  would  meet  the  difficulty  from  whichever 
side  it  may  be  viewed,  and  both  hypo,  and  pyro.  would  probably 
escape  a  great  deal  of  the  blame  now  laid  to  their  charge. 


HINTS  ON  OPAL  WORK  IN  CARBON. 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  devoted  some  space  to  details  upon 
the  production  of  these,  the  most  beautiful  and  effective,  perhaps, 
of  any  kind  of  photographs,  if  we  except  the  stereoscopic  transparen¬ 
cies  of  Ferrier  and  Soulier.  They  owe  their  beauty  not  merely  to  the 
complete  range  of  tints  they  possess — in  this  approaching  a  line  en¬ 
graving— but  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  whites,  which  have  a 
kind  of  liquid  transparency  not  approached  by  any  other  medium. 

To  show  the  effect  we  speak  of,  it  suffices  to  take  one  of  the  white 
tablets,  made  somewhat  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  ferrotype  plates, 
and,  developing  a  carbon  print  upon  it,  to  compare  it  with  an  opal 
print  from  the  same  negative.  The  two  are  not  to  be  compared,  the 
tablet  being,  by  the  side  of  the  opal,  a  clayey,  lack-lustre  thing, 
though  when  not  put  into  immediate  comparison  it  appears  beautiful 
enough.  And,  again  :  the  difference  between  pot  metal  and  flashed 
opal — that  is,  glass  of  homogeneous  white  throughout,  or  that  the  main 
substance  of  which  is  colourless  with  a  facing  of  more  opaque  white 
— is  quite  appreciable,  the  flashed  lying  midway  between  the  white 
tablet  and  the  pot  metal  in  the  possession  of  this  special  quality  we 
have  described.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  price,  but 
it  is  quite  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  the  more  beautiful 
material,  the  more  so  as  of  late  a  foreign  article  of  very  excellent 
quality  and  considerably  lower  in  price  than  that  of  the  home  manu¬ 
facture  (which  is  three  or  four  times  as  costly)  has  been  placed  in 
the  market. 

It  is  our  intention  to  subject  the  various  kinds  to  a  test  as  to  the 
liability  to  become  deeply  coloured  on  their  surfaces,  which  we  have 
treated  of  at  a  former  period.  This  tendency,  which  must  have 
been  noticed  by  most  of  the  users  of  the  material,  is  the  one 
great  drawback  to  the  employment  of  this  beautiful  process.  It 
can  be  guarded  against— practically,  to  its  entire  prevention— 
by  the  sizing  or  varnishing  of  the  surface  when  ground  or 
“smoothed,”  as  that  delicate  roughening  is  termed,  taking  care 
not  to  put  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  matt  surface,  which  is  so 
attractive.  With  the  bright,  polished  surface  little  or  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended,  and  we  are  aware  that  some  firms  of  high 
position  in  the  metropolis  are  in  the  habit  of  vetoing  the  use  of  the 
smoothed  glass  altogether,  and  producing  the  matt  effect  by  means  of 
a  lead-drying  varnish,  &c.  Except  that  varnishes  are  so  apt  to  turn 
yellow  or  brown  by  age,  white  shellac  having  a  particular  tendency 
ia  that  direction,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  would  not  recommend  the 
general  adoption  of  the  plan. 

We  have  seen  some  very  beautiful  pictures  produced  upon  real 
porcelain,  which  is  free  from  all  these  objections  but  that  of  price— a 
ten  by  twelve  piece  having,  our  informant  stated,  cost  over  ten 
shillings.  There  is,  too,  we  have  found,  a  considerable  difficulty  iu 
getting  the  right  surface.  The  biscuit  surface  is  very  liable  to  collect 
dust,  and  is  most  difficult  to  paint  upon,  and  the  “  eggshell  gloss  ”  we 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  at  all  of  this  size  in  stock  at  the 
dealers’,  those  we  saw  having  been  made  to  order,  and  not  possessing 
that  even  surface  which  is  so  essential  for  the  class  of  work  we  are 
discussing.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  owing  to  the  demand  now 
created  by  the  fashion  of  painting  upon  china  for  burning-iu  such 
tablets  might  be  more  easily  procurable.  There  is  a  semi-porcelain 
made  which,  wo  believe,  is  readily  obtainable;  but  it  is  not  at 
all  to  be  recommended,  as  it  possesses  little,  if  any,  better  quality  in 
its  whites  than  the  white  tin  tablets. 

The  chief  trouble  with  these  porcelains  is  their  thickness,  which 
renders  them  so  difficult  to  lit  into  any  of  the  cases  or  frames  one 


can  buy  at  the  shops.  There  is  also  another  trouble  with  them ;  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  cut  them  to  any  particular  shape,  as  a 
glazier’s  diamond  is  useless  in  the  matter.  This  is  a  great  draw¬ 
back,  as  it  is  so  often  for  some  little  carved  frame  or  home-made 
piece  of  ornamental  work  an  opal  is  wanted,  and  it  should  be  able 
to  be  produced  by  any  lady  amateur  for  herself — so  cleanly  and 
easy  is  the  process  of  developing  a  carbon  print  on  opal  or  other 
similar  surface. 

Next  to  impossible  as  it  is  to  give  a  piece  of  porcelain  an  oval  or 
a  dome-shaped  contour,  opal  glass  is  iu  a  different  manner  a  source 
of  considerable  difficulty.  There  are  few  professional  photographers 
who  have  not  brought  to  them  at  times  some  valued  (though,  per¬ 
haps,  intrinsically  worthless)  little  picture  or  receptacle — bucU  as 
an  ivory  frame  from  ‘‘Cathay,”  or  a  piece  of  wonderfuliy-carved  wood¬ 
work  from  the  Swiss  mountains,  or  some  family  relic  iu  the  shape  of 
an  oval  case — to  be  fitted  with  an  opal  picture;  or  one  of  the  many 
elaborate  ormolu  oval  frames  now  made  with  such  scant  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  pictures  has  to  be  fitted  with  an  opal.  Iu  any  case  our  advice 
is  to  cut  your  glass  to  shape  before  you  print  upon  it.  Opal  glass  is  so 
hard,  and  its  surface  so  uneven,  that  considerable  pressure  has  to  be 
used  with  the  diamond  to  cut  it;  and  if  an  oval  be  formed  by  a 
number  of  tangential  diamond  cuts,  there  is  great  risk  of  starting  a 
crack  from  the  edge  of  the  glass  as  the  diamond  leaves  it,  when,  if 
there  be  upon  it  a  well-printed  carbon  picture,  the  annoyance  of  so 
losing  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  It  may  be  thought  that,  the  image 
being  invisible  upon  the  temporary  support,  difficulty  would  arise  in 
placing  it  in  its  position  upon  the  opal ;  but  this  can  be  easily  over¬ 
come  as  follows.  At  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  negative,  upon 
the  varnish,  make  such  a  pencil  mark  as,  if  continued,  would  go 
through  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  another  similar  pair  of  marks 
running,  if  continued,  through  the  centre  also.  When  the  tissue  is 
put  in  the  frame  for  printing  it  is  scored  with  a  pencil  from  top 
to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side  exactly  iu  the  direction  of  the  pencil 
marks.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  run  two  pencil  lines  on  the  opal 
lengthwise  and  crosswise,  meeting  at  the  centre,  and  to  erase  all 
of  them  that  would  be  covered  by  the  tissue  to  get  guiding  poiutB 
that  would  render  it  impossible  to  err. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  the  case  that  enlarged  or  duplicated  negatives 
never  print  with  the  same  j  uicy  richness  that  a  direct  negative  gives ; 
for,  as  the  process  of  double  transfer  is  needed  in  printing  from 
an  ordinary  negative,  many  object  to  its  trouble  and  risks,  and  are 
inclined  to  shirk  it  altogether,  though  there  is  really  no  great  trouble 
in  the  thing  after  a  trial  or  two. 

But  we  must  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  might  be  inclined  to 
try  it  never  to  produce  from  a  non-reversed  negative  a  single  transfer 
portrait  upon  opal  or  anything  else.  It  will  never  give  satisfaction 
to  any  one,  and  so  irregular  is  the  human  face  that  a  transposal  of 
the  features  spoils  all  likeness. 

We  should  like  to  see  opal  carbon  printing  become  more  general 
among  photographers;  and  once  the  process  is  learned — and  it  is 
simplicity  itself — there  is  so  much  in  it  to  commend  it  to  the  body 
photographic  that  these  pictures  with  their  undoubted  permanency 
would  become,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their  present  range,  a 
favourite  and  artistic  style  of  portraiture. 


THE  BLISTERING  OF  ALBUMENISED  PAPER  PRINTS. 
The  subject  of  the  blistering  of  prints  made  on  albumenised  paper  ia 
one  that  has  from  time  to  time  engrossed  as  large  or,  perhaps,  a  larger 
share  of  attention  than  almost  any  other  trouble  or  difficulty  arising 
in  the  practice  of  photography,  and  that,  too,  without  leading  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  either  as  to  the  real  cause  or  to  an  infallible 
remedy  for  the  evil.  As  to  the  cause  :  some  have  attributed  it  to  the 
kind  of  water  employed  for  washing  the  prints,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  found  that  when  the  supply  was  drawn  from  one  source 
no  blistering  occurred,  and  when  from  another  then  blisters  made 
their  appearance  in  spite  of  every  precaution  to  prevent  them;  some 
to  the  use  of  weak  silver  baths;  some  to  the  fact  of  the  paper  having 
been  heavily  rolled  before  the  albumen  was  applied,  or  to  the  paper 
being  too  dry  at  the  time  of  its  application ;  and  others  to  the 
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immersion  of  the  prints  in  plain  water  directly  they  are  taken  from 
the  fixing  solution,  &c.  Some,  again,  affirm  that  they  are  never 
troubled  with  blisters  at  all,  although  they  use  precisely  the  same 
materials  that  prove  a  source  of  difficulty  in  the  hands  of  others. 

As  to  the  remedies  suggested,  they  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the 
causes  assigned  for  the  evil.  Some  have  found  that  blisters  are 
quite  avoided  by  immersing  the  prints  when  they  are  removed  from 
the  fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  into  another  more  dilute  and 
consequently  of  less  density,  and  from  that  into  another  still  more 
dilute,  before  they  are  put  into  the  washing  water.  For  the  dilute 
solutions  of  hyposulphite  those  of  common  salt  have  been  found 
equally  efficacious  in  some  hands;  others  have  found  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  fixing  bath  has  proved 
a  remedy,  and  so  also  has  the  addition  of  alum ;  while  others  again 
have  found  in  practice  that  if  the  paper  be  kept  for  a  time  in  a 
damp  place  before  sensitising  no  blistering  takes  place. 

Unfortunately,  many  who  have  tried  all  these  panaceas,  and  taken 
every  precaution  for  their  avoidance,  know  to  their  cost  that  they 
still  continue  to  lose  a  considerable  number  of  prints  from  blisters. 
The  evil  may  be  said  to  exist  in  two  forms,  namely,  one  in  which  the 
blisters  make  their  appearance  immediately  after  the  prints  are  placed 
in  the  washing  water.  These  are  generally  exceedingly  numerous 
and  very  small,  and  often  scarcely  perceptible  except  to  the  touch, 
and  generally  disappear  during  the  washing,  but  not  always,  as  they 
sometimes  show  when  the  prints  are  dry,  and  are  occasionally  of  a 
slightly  different  colour,  almost  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  sulphuretting 
action  having  been  set  up,  while  sometimes  they  spread  into  larger 
blisters  as  the  washing  proceeds. 

The  other  form  only  makes  its  appearance  after  the  prints  have 
been  washed  for  some  considerable  time,  and  are  much  larger  than 
those  before  alluded  to,  being  in  some  cases  as  much  as  an  inch,  or 
even  more,  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  air  (or  gas),  which  immediately 
escapes  when  the  blister  is  pricked  with  a  pin.  If  the  blistered 
film  be  removed  and  carefully  examined  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
not  the  albumen  alone  that  has  separated  from  the  paper,  but  that 
some  of  the  fibre  has  come  away  with  it.  This  would  almost  suggest 
that  the  sizing  of  the  paper  itself  was  the  root  of  the  evil ;  but,  as  the 
same  sample  of  paper  does  not  always  produce  the  same  result  when 
worked  under  different  conditions,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  assign  the 
cause  to  that. 

We  have  on  many  occasions  heard  it  remarked  by  old  photo¬ 
graphers  that  the  defect  is  due  to  the  modern  manufacturers  of 
paper,  as  in  the  olden  times  of  photography  blisters  were  unknown ; 
and  on  the  same  ground  some  assert  that  to  our  modern  method  of 
using  weakly-salted  paper  and  weak  sensitising  baths  the  trouble 
is  due.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  old  and  new  styles  of 
working  are  totally  different,  and  that  if  we  were  to  go  back  to  the 
old  we  should  at  once  avoid  the  difficulty,  as  then  the  albumen 
coating  was  so  thin  and  attenuated  that  it  was  not  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  form  a  blister. 

Mr.  Hardwich,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  work,  published  in  1856, 
gives,  for  the  preparation  of  albumenised  paper,  a  formula  of  equal 
parts  of  albumen  and  water,  salted  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  of 
chloride  to  the  ounce.  In  his  sixth  edition,  published  in  1861,  he 
gives  one  part  of  water  to  three  of  albumen,  with  the  same  amount 
of  salt.  This  paper — which,  of  course,  had  but  little  gloss  compared 
with  that  used  nowadays — was  sensitised  by  floating  it  on  a  sixty- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  from  three  to  five  minutes. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  time  it  remained  on  the  bath  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  not  only  permeated  the  albumen  but  soaked  some  distance  into 
the  paper  itself. 

At  the  present  time  the  albumen  is  used  not  only  without  dilution, 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  even  concentrated  by  evaporation,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  highest  possible  degree  of  gloss,  or  it  is  doubly  coated  to 
attain  a  similar  end.  At  the  same  time  that  the  albumenised 
surface  has  been  increased  so  has  the  salting  of  it  been  reduced  to 
five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce.  This  paper  is  then  sensitised  on  a 
bath  of  little  over  half  the  strength  formerly  employed,  and  the  time 
of  floating  is  also  reduced  to  about  one-fourth,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  conditions  of  working  now 


and  then.  In  the  one  case  the  coating  was  thin,  and  the  silver 
solution,  which  was  strong,  penetrated  quite  through,  and,  without 
doubt,  thoroughly  coagulated  its  entire  thickness  of  albumen.  In 
the  other,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  capable  of  effecting  this  when  the  time  of  contact  with  it 
is  short  and  the  coating  thick,  and  whether,  under  these  conditions, 
the  surface  of  the  albumen  next  the  paper  does  not  in  some  measure 
retain  its  soluble  condition,  and  thus  give  rise  to  blisters,  owing  to 
its  solution  by  the  continued  action  of  the  washing  water.  The 
effect  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  albumen  is  to  coagulate  it, 
and  that  almost  immediately.  Now,  if  the  coating  be  thick,  the 
outer  surface  becomes  coagulated  and  horny,  and  thus,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  protects  the  inner  surface  from  its  action. 

To  meet  these  conditions  it  has  recently  been  proposed  to  float  the 
back  of  the  paper  on  the  silver  bath,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  surface 
next  the  paper  before  the  front  is  sensitised.  The  suggestion  is  good 
in  theory  and  equally  good  in  practice,  for,  as  we  know,  it  has  in 
several  instances  proved  a  perfect  remedy  for  blistering.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  like  many  other  good  things,  it  has  some  drawbacks,  one  of 
which  is  that  it  entails  a  larger  consumption  of  silver  and  thereby 
increases  the  cost  of  production,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  float 
the  paper  a  second  time  whilst  it  is  wet. 

We  have  recently  been  trying  some  experiments,  and  find  the 
same  end  that  is  attained  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  acting  from  the 
back  of  the  paper  is  gained  by  floating  it  on  proof  spirit,  the  action 
of  which  on  albumen  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  while  the  cost  of  it  is  infinitely  less,  for  the  methylated  answers 
the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  duty-paid  article.  Immediately 
the  paper  comes  in  contact  with  the  spirit  it  is  penetrated  by  it,  con¬ 
sequently  a  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  floating  the  back  without 
wetting  the  front;  therefore,  total  immersion  is  the  simplest  way 
of  working,  and  it  answers  every  purpose.  After  removal  from  the 
spirit  bath  the  paper  should  be  suspended  to  dry,  when  it  may  be 
floated  on  the  silver  bath  in  the  ordinary  manner.  We  strongly 
advise  those  who  use  what  is  termed  “  double  albumenised  paper,” 
and  which  is  most  prone  to  blister,  to  give  a  trial  to  this  method  of 
working — that  is,  if  they  are  troubled  with  blistering. 

- ♦ - 

Captain  Abney’s  paper,  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  deals  with  a  matter  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  anything  else  connected  with  dry-plate  work 
will  attract  the  attention  of  photographers  generally.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  inconvenience — more  especially  when  acquiring  his  early 
experience  with  gelatino-bromide — of  working  in  a  light  which  it 
seems  sarcasm  to  call  by  such  a  name?  Who  has  not  longed  for  a 
return  to  “  the  light  of  other  days” — the  days  of  wet  plates  ?  Captain 
Abney  now  tells  us  the  happy  time  has  arrived ;  that,  by  employing 
a  small  proportion  of  iodide  of  silver  in  conjunction  with  the  bromide, 
usually  found  alone  in  emulsions,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  preparation 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  is  greatly  diminished,  and,  in  fact, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  emulsion  can  be  worked  are  brought 
into  approximation  with  those  of  wet  collodion.  Our  own  experience 
with  iodide  of  silver  in  gelatine  emulsion  has  not  been  sufficiently 
extensive  to  permit  us  to  say  authoritatively  whether  any  marked 
loss  of  sensitiveness — that  is,  general  sensitiveness  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  sensitiveness  to  particular  colours — accrues  from  its  use. 
In  the  proportion  in  which  we  have  employed  it  (1 :  23  of  bromide), 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  Captain  Abney  recommends,  we  have 
found  no  falling  off  in  rapidity,  while  a  very  marked  difference  in 
the  clearness  of  the  development  and  the  general  character  of  the 
image  resulted.  But,  during  a  conversation  with  several  gentlemen 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  in  question,  we  heard  more  than  one 
opinion  expressed  to  the  effect  that  iodide,  by  lessening  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  film  to  the  lower  rays  of  the  spectrum,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  detract  from  that  extreme  sensibility  to  the  feebly-illuminated 
portions  of  the  subject  for  which  gelatine  is  now  so  well  known. 
Here,  we  think,  an  error  is  made,  for  the  rays  which  proceed  from 
feebly-lighted  subjects  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  spectrum,  but  rather  represent  an  absence  of  quantity  than  of 
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quality  of  light.  If  the  proportion  of  iodide  be  excessive  we  have 
no  doubt  that  a  serious  falling  off  in  sensitiveness  would  ensue,  but 
otherwise  we  should  not  anticipate  any  perceptible  loss. 

- + - 

THE  OXALATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

This  method  of  development,  which  I  first  published  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal  about  three  years  ago,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment,  favourable  and  unfavourable.  It  has  found  favour  because 
of  the  power  and  purity  of  its  action,  and  because  it  tends  to  give 
clean,  vigorous,  and  brilliant  images.  It  has  been  objected  to  on 
two  grounds  : — It  is  alleged  that  its  action  is  less  under  control  than 
that  of  pyrogallol,  and  it  is  found  that  after  a  time  its  action  becomes 
uncertain  and  irregular.  The  merits  of  this  development  have  been 
generally  recognised,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  them  here, 
but  to  examine  the  objections  made. 

And,  first,  as  to  control.  It  has  been  said,  and  even  by  expe¬ 
rienced  operators,  that  whilst  the  oxalate  was  excellent  for  correctly- 
timed  exposures  it  did  not  admit  of  remedying  mistakes  in  exposure 
as  well  as  pyro.  Without  undertaking  altogether  to  controvert  this, 
it  appears  to  me  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  it.  I  have 
never  found  that  any  system  of  development  would  correct  an 
insufficient  exposure.  If  the  weaker  portions  of  the  image  have  not 
impressed  themselves  sufficiently  a  harsh  negative  must  result. 
Even  with  the  most  careful  pyrogallic  development  I  have  always 
found  it  a  waste  of  time  to  struggle  against  an  insufficient  exposure. 
Indeed,  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  all  photographers  learn  only 
after  years  of  experience  how  much  time  they  have  utterly  wasted 
in  trying  to  convert  failures  into  tolerable  results.  When  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  moment  is  past,  and  when  one  reviews  the  work  of 
previous  years,  one  finds  that  only  a  certain  portion  of  one’s 
negatives  have  real  value — those  that  are  harmonious;  that  is, 
that  combine  softness  and  brightness.  And  these  negatives  are 
always  those  that  were  made  entirely  without  effort.  The  subjects 
were  well  chosen,  the  light  good,  and  the  exposure  well  timed. 
Those  negatives  which  were  coaxed  into  something  that  one  could 
tolerate  are  finally  seen  not  to  be  worth  the  room  which  they 
occupy. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  under-exposed  plates  are  not  worth 
wasting  effort  on.  Correct  exposures  need  not  be  here  discussed,  as 
it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  oxalate  development  answers  excel¬ 
lently  for  such  ;  and  for  controlling  over-exposure  more  may  be 
done,  I  think,  with  oxalate  than  with  pyrogallol.  It  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  oxalate  development  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  bromide  in  the  same  way  as  the  pyrogallic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  energy  of  the  developer  can  be  greatly  increased  by  using 
hot  water  for  diluting  it — at  least  for  collodion  dry  plates. 

As  respects  the  tendency  of  the  oxalate  developer  to  lose  its 
activity :  this  feature  in  the  development  early  attracted  my 
attention,  and  I  did  not  omit  to  advert  to  the  need  of  watching 
it.  I  have  recently  made  it  the  subject  of  special  examination. 

There  are  two  well-known  double  oxalates  of  iron  and  ammonia — 
the  ferrous  and  the  ferric  salt.  The  former  is,  in  solution,  of  a  light 
wine  colour;  the  latter  bright  grass  green.  The  salt  used  in 
development— the  wine-coloured  ferrous  salt — when  it  becomes  in¬ 
active  does  not  acquire  the  green  colour  of  the  ferric  salt,  and 
therefore  some  have  supposed  that  the  inactivity  was  not  the  result 
of  oxidation. 

A  ferrous  salt  to  pass  by  oxidation  into  a  normal  ferric  salt 
requires  the  presence  of  one-half  more  acid.  In  the  case  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  there  is  no  excess  of  acid  present;  therefore  the  normal 
ferric  salt  cannot  be  formed,  and  we  find  instead  a  basic  ferric  salt. 
This  basic  salt  happens  to  be  soluble  (which  basic  ferric  salts  for  the 
most  part  are  not),  and  consequently  is  not  precipitated.  Its  colour 
resembles  that  of  the  ferrous  salt,  except  that  it  is  a  little  darker. 

I  have  a  bottle  of  solution  of  the  ferrous  double  salt  made 
two  years  ago,  and  which  has  since  remained  entirely  undisturbed. 
Its  colour  has  changed  but  little.  On  testing  it  with  ferric  cyanide 
of  potassium  I  find  that  it  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  ferrous  salt; 
the  oxidation  has  been  complete,  although  the  vial  was  entirely  full 
and  tightly  corked.  Of  course  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  developing 
power.  That  the  explanation  I  have  given  of  the  colour  is  correct 
is  proved  by  adding  oxalic  acid  to  it,  when  it  instantly  assumes  the 
yellowish-green  colour  of  the  normal  ferric  salt.  The  addition  of 
acid  converts  the  basic  into  the  normal  salt.  If  to  the  green 
solution  of  the  normal  ferric  salt  we  add  carbonate  of  potassium,  and 
the  colour  changes  from  green  to  wine  colour,  we  have  produced  a 
basic  salt  similar  to  that  which  time  generates  in  the  developing 
oxalate. 


Having  also  preserved  a  specimen  of  undissolved  ferrous  oxalate 
for  two  years,  I  found  that  it  had  lost  nothing  of  its  developing 
powers,  although  it  had  not  been  dried,  but  had  simply  been 
transferred  in  a  pasty  state  to  a  stoppered  vial.  When  tins  was 
dissolved  in  potassium  oxalate  it  developed  perfectly.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  solid  oxalate,  even  if  moist,  lias  little  tendency 
to  oxidise — a  fact  which  is  not  without  iuterest,  because  it  suggests 
a  ready  mode  of  having  always  at  hand  a  developer  in  good 
condition.  This  is  to  fill  a  vial  about  one-quarter  full  of  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  to  fill  up  with  a  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium, 
a  saturated  solution  of  which  can  also  be  kept  at  hand,  and  is 
not  liable  to  deteriorate.  When  wanted  for  use  the  saturated 
solution  can  be  poured  off  and  the  vial  be  filled  up  again.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  solution  which  absorbs  oxygen  so 
rapidly  from  the  air  should  be  very  carefully  corked  and  never 
be  left  exposed.  Mr.  Swan’s  suggestion  to  keep  iron  wire  in  the 
bottle  would,  perhaps,  be  not  wholly  without  effect;  but  in  such  a 
case  iron  cannot  act  as  a  reducing  agent  unless  it  to  some  extent 
dissolves,  and  it  cannot  well  dissolve  in  a  neutral  solution  such  as 
this.  This  is  why  the  method  has  not  proved  more  effective. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  mention  that  the  solution  kept 
two  years  and  which  had  totally  lost  its  developing  power,  regained 
it  by  boiling  with  a  fresh  portion  of  ferrous  oxalate.  The  ferrous 
oxalate  used  for  this  purpose  was  that  which  had  also  been  kept  two 
years. 

I  observe  that  it  has  been  lately  proposed  to  avoid  the  keeping 
difficulty  by  mixing  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassium 
oxalate  just  before  using.  I  tried  this  method  amongst  my  first  ex¬ 
periments  in  187  7 ;  but  the  mixture,  though  it  developed  very  well,  was 
not  equal  to  the  other  form,  and  was,  besides,  liable  to  a  vexatious 
danger.  If  the  right  proportions  are  not  hit  ferrous  oxalate  is  preci¬ 
pitated,  and  this  precipitation  may  not  take  place  at  once  but  only 
after  an  interval,  or  may  slowly  continue  for  some  time.  In  either  of 
these  last  cases  the  precipitate  may  form  in  the  film  itself,  and  so  ruin 
the  development. 

I  notice  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  this  mode  of  development 
for  the  production  of  paper  positives.  In  writing  on  the  subject  in 
1877  I  mentioned  the  applicability  to  paper  development,  having  in 
the  spring  of  that  year  made  many  such;  but  such  prints  can 
scarcely  take  the  place  of  sun  prints.  Many  years  ago  I  made  a 
succession  of  careful  microscopical  examinations  of  prints  made  by 
sun  printing  and  by  development  from  the  same  negatives,  and  found 
the  developed  prints,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  less  perfect  than  the  sun- 
printed  ones.  I  used  for  my  testing  a  very  perfect  negative  of  some 
fine  steel  engraving,  and  examined  the  hair  lines  under  a  lens. 
With  a  sun  print  these  were  always  perfect,  but  not  entirely  so  with 
those  developed.  Only  in  one  way  could  a  developed  print  be  made 
equal  to  a  sun  print.  This  was  by  developing  on  silver  chloride, 
which  was  exposed  until  a  faint,  visible  picture  was  obtained;  this 
was  then  developed  with  gallic  acid,  silver,  and  lead.  In  this  way  I 
could  obtain  developments  on  albumenised  paper  which  sustained 
examination  under  a  lens  as  well  as  sun  prints.  It  has  often  seemed 
to  me  that  this  method  might  be  employed  where  a  great  many 
prints  were  wanted  from  a  single  negative,  as  an  exposure  to  sunshine 
of  a  few  seconds  gives  a  sufficient  base  for  development.  Bromide 
can  be  usefully  added  to  the  chloride.  The  prints,  of  course,  need 
to  be  toned. 

There  exists  a  vague  impression  that  developed  prints  are  more 
permanent  than  sun  prints.  This  idea — which  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  great  permanence  of  Blanquart-Evrard’s  developed 
prints — is,  I  think,  erroneous.  The  Evrard  prints  were  permanent 
because  of  the  very  great  care  taken  in  every  stage  of  their 
production.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  ALKALINE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  FOB  GELATINE  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  the 
subject  of  alkaline  development,  I  make  no  apology  for  again  intro¬ 
ducing  the  subject  to  your  notice  this  evening  in  connection  with 
gelatine  plates— the  latest  and  most  important  improvement  in 
photography.  Development  by  alkaline  pyrogallic  has  always  been 
a  favourite  method  of  working,  owing  to  the  great  latitude  in 
exposure  allowed  by  its  use,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  affords  almost 
complete  control  over  the  density  and  detail  of  the  finished  negative. 
There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages  connected  with  this  mode 
of  developing  as  usually  practised,  owing  chiefly  to  the  rapid  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  developing  solutions  when  mixed  ready  for  use.  It 
is  well  known  that  an  acid  solution  of  pyrogallic  will  keep  and  retain 
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its  properties  for  a  very  long  time ;  but  when  an  alkali  is  used  in 
place  of  the  acid  in  a  few  minutes  the  mixture  becomes  decomposed 
and  utterly  useless.  Even  a  solution  of  plain  pyrogallic  in  water 
will  only  keep  a  very  short  time,  and  begins  to  deteriorate  from  the 
moment  it  is  mixed.  For  these  reasons  it  has,  I  believe,  now  become 
the  general  custom  to  make  the  developing  solution  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  dry  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  the  development  of  each  separate  plate,  which  is  better  than  the 
old  plan  of  using  dropping  bottles  or  tubes ;  but  there  are  grave  ob¬ 
jections  besides  the  inconvenience  of  measuring  small  quantities  of 
dry  pyrogallic.  In  the  first  place,  small  particles  of  this  light, 
feathery  substance  are  very  apt  to  blow  about  the  dark  room,  and 
would  in  time  doubtless  accumulate  in  odd  corners  and  cause  trouble 
in  various  ways.  Secondly,  and  more  important,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  guess  the  exact  quantity  required  for  each  plate  so  as 
to  keep  the  developer  at  a  uniform  standard  strength;  consequently, 
as  the  density  of  the  negative  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
quantity  of  pyrogallic  in  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  negatives  of  anything  like 
uniform  printing  density. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  has  been  proposed— first,  I  think,  by 
Mr.  Swan— to  make  separate  standard  solutions  of  ammonia  and 
bromide  and  pyrogallic  in  water  of  the  strength  required  for  use,  and 
to  mix  equal  parts  of  these  two  solutions  just  before  developing  the 
plate.  This  plan  I  think  far  preferable  to  the  others  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  if  we  can  only  keep  the  solutions  always  in  their  best  condi¬ 
tion  and  always  ready  for  use.  Both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by 
the  methods  I  have  now  to  describe,  and  which  I  have  used  for  the 
last  six  months  in  daily  practice  in  the  studio. 

Make  two  stock  solutions,  and  label  them  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid  . 1  ounce. 

Glycerine  . 1  ,, 

Methylated  alcohol  .  6  ounces. 

Mix  the  glycerine  and  spirit  and  add  to  the  pyro. 

No.  2. 

Bromide  of  potassium  (or  ammonium) . .  60  grains. 

Liquor  ammonia,  '880 .  1  ounce. 

Glycerine  . 1  „ 

Water  . . .  6  ounces. 

The  above  stock  solutions  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

To  make  the  developer,  add  one  part  of  No.  1  to  fifteen  parts  of 
water,  and  label  this  bottle  D  (developer).  In  another  bottle  mix 
one  ounce  of  No.  2  with  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  and  label  it  A 
(accelerator). 

It  will  be  found  convenient,  to  avoid  mistakes  in  the  imperfect 
light  of  the  dark  room,  to  have  these  two  bottles  of  different 
shapes.  Either  of  the  above  solutions  will  keep  two  or  three 
days.  When  required  for  use  pour  into  a  clean  glass  measure 
equal  parts  of  D  and  A,  adding  the  A  last  just  before  using. 
Place  the  dry,  exposed  plate  face  up  in  a  shallow  dish  or  tray, 
and  pour  the  mixture  steadily  over  the  plate,  avoiding  air- 
bubbles;  should  any  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  at  once 
remove  them  with  the  finger  or  a  camel’s-hair  brush  kept  for  the 
purpose.  Rock  the  dish  gently,  taking  care  to  keep  the  plate  well 
covered  with  the  solution.  In  a  few  seconds  the  image  will  appear, 
and,  if  the  exposure  has  been  well  timed,  all  the  details  will  be  out 
and  the  development  complete  in  about  one  minute,  when  the  nega¬ 
tive  should  be  well  washed  under  the  tap  and  placed  at  once  in  the 
fixing  bath. 

Do  not  hurry  the  development,  but  allow  the  plate  to  remain  in 
the  solution  after  all  the  details  are  visible  until  the  required  density 
is  obtained.  With  this  developer  used  in  the  above  proportions 
there  is  no  danger  of  fog,  except  from  the  action  of  light. 

If  on  the  application  of  the  mixed  developer  the  image  flashes  out 
and  the  details  in  the  shadows  appear  too  quickly,  it  will  indicate 
that  the  plate  has  been  over-exposed,  therefore  at  once  throw  off  the 
mixed  developer,  and,  without  stopping  to  wash  the  plate,  flood  it 
with  D  alone,  when  the  development  will  be  checked,  and  will  pro¬ 
ceed  more  slowly,  while  the  image  gains  in  density ;  if  too  slowly,  or 
the  negative  appears  to  be  getting  too  intense,  add  a  very  little  of  A. 
There  will,  however,  usually  be  sufficient  of  the  latter  left  on  the 
plate  to  complete  the  development  with  the  simple  addition  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  solution  D.  A  very  little  experience  will  enable 
the  operator  to  produce  a  good  printing  negative  from  a  plate  which, 
if  developed  with  the  full  proportion  of  A,  would  have  been  utterly 
useless  from  over-exposure.  (In  very  warm,  bright  weather  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  an  advantage  to  use  rather  more  D  than  A  in  the 
mixed  developer,  giving  just  sufficient  exposure  to  avoid  hardness  in 
the  negative.)  Under-exposure  can  be  corrected  to  a  great  extent  1 


by  increasing  the  proportions  of  A  in  the  mixed  developer,  but  the 
addition  should  be  made  at  once  before  the  development  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  too  far,  or  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  density  and  cause 
too  much  contrast  in  the  negative. 

The  proportions  of  the  mixed  developer  can  be  varied  at  will  by 
the  operator  according  to  the  character  of  the  results  he  wishes  to 
produce.  The  proportions  given  above  are  suited  to  my  own  plates 
and  some  others  I  have  tried,  but  probably  would  not  suit  all  kinds 
of  plates  without  some  modification  of  the  Btock  solution,  such 
as  the  addition  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  restraining  bromide  in 
the  No.  2  solution. 

These  concentrated  stock  solutions  will  be  found  very  convenient 
to  use,  and  a  great  saving  of  time  in  weighing  and  measuring  small 
quantities. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  properties  of  the  No.  1  pyro.  solution 
I  have  found  no  difficulty  whatever;  the  glycerine  seems  to  act  as  a 
perfect  preservative.  The  bottle  marked  No.  1,  which  I  now  hand 
round  for  your  inspection,  was  mixed  laBt  August,  more  than  six 
months  ago ;  the  solution  seems  to  have  undergone  no  change,  and  it 
is  now  about  the  same  colour  as  the  day  it  was  mixed.  That  this  is 
owing  to  the  glycerine  and  not  to  the  alcohol  is  proved  by  the  other 
bottle  marked  No.  2,  which  contains  no  alcohol,  but  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  of  pyro.  and  glycerine  mixed  with  water  and  kept  six 
months;  this,  you  will  observe,  has  become  slightly  discoloured,  but 
is  still  in  good  condition. 

I  am  satisfied  of  the  value  of  glycerine  (or  glycerine  and  spirit)  as 
a  solvent  and  preservative  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  I  have  also  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  a  small  portion  of  glycerine  in 
the  developer  is  of  great  benefit.  It  seems  to  act  as  a  restrainer,  and 
entirely  prevents  fog,  even  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  free 
bromide;  in  fact,  with  some  plates  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  bromide  altogether.  I  also  find  when  using  this 
developer  that  I  have  far  greater  control  over  the  density  of  the 
finished  negative,  as  the  developer  never  fogs.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  plate  until  the  required  density  is 
obtained,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  after-intensification. 
Since  adopting  this  method  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  intensify  any 
of  my  negatives. 

I  have  brought  with  me  two  or  three  negatives  for  your  inspection. 
They  have  all  received  different  exposures,  two  on  each  plate;  and, 
although  developed  with  the  glycerine  developer,  in  the  usual  way 
without  special  care,  you  will  find  that  in  every  instance  the  densest 
negative  is  that  which  has  received  the  longest  exposure.  This 
effect  may  possibly  be,  to  some  extent,  peculiar  to  my  own  plates,  as 
I  have  not  made  comparative  trials  with  plates  of  other  makers ;  in 
any  case  I  am  glad  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  risk  of  intensification, 
for  which  I  no  longer  find  any  necessity. 

I  have  also  brought  a  small  bottle  of  the  dilute  pyrogallic 
solution  which  has  been  mixed  two  days;  it  is  still  iu  good  working 
order,  so  that  it  can  always  be  used  to  the  last  drop,  and  need  net 
be  wasted. 

In  conclusion :  I  trust  that  the  modification  I  have  described  will 
be  as  successful  in  the  hands  of  others  as  it  has  proved  in  mine. 

B.  J.  Edwards. 


A  CAUTION. 

There  are  many  photographers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  who  make  a  not  insignificant  addition  to  their  incomes  by 
the  production  of  painted  enlargements.  Those  vary  both  in  price 
and  quality,  and  of  course  in  size  also ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  presuma¬ 
ble  that  although  the  man  of  limited  means  may  not  hope  to  get  for 
the  price  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  elaborate  finish  within  the  reach  of 
his  wealthier  neighbour,  he  expects  at  least  to  get  something  that 
shall  be  fairly  permanent.  That  he  does  not  always  get  this  I  have 
recently  had  abundant  evidence;  and  if  photographers  do  not  wish  to 
see  discredit  cast  on  this  lucrative  branch  of  their  business  they 
must,  as  a  whole,  see  that  more  efficient  means  are  taken  to  secure 
permanence  than  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  some  at  least. 

The  possessor  of  “  an  enlargement  iu  oils  ’  is  generally  under  the 
impression  that  his  treasure  is  as  stable  as  any  ordinary  oil  painting, 
and  it  no  doubt  is  so  in  all  cases  where  the  work  has  been  con¬ 
scientiously  and  intelligently  carried  through  ;  but  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  examples  to  be  found,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least,  where 
either  through  ignorance  or  avarice,  or,  more  likely,  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two,  a  very  different  result  is  obtained.  The  now 
widespread  and  still  spreading  club  trade  has  given  an  impetus  to 
the  production  of  collodion  transfers  as  a  basis  on  which  to  lay  on 
the  colours;  aud,  although  the  less  permanent  many  of  those  pro¬ 
ductions  are  the  better,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  possessors  think 
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differently.  Therefore  I  wish  to  lift  my  voice  in  their  behalf,  and 
strongly  urge  photographers  to  abandon  the  system. 

Equally  objectionable  is  the  method  of  employing  a  carbon  print 
as  a  basis,  or,  indeed,  any  system  in  which  there  is  a  film  or  medium 
between  the  paint  and  the  support.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  I 
am  here  writing  of  painting  in  oils  only.  Water  colours — which,  in 
the  case  of  photographs  at  least,  are  generally  laid  on  in  thin 
washes  and  dry  rapidly — have  little  body  and  little  or  no  contractile 
power,  and  therefore  may  possibly  do  well  enough  either  on  a 
collodion  transfer  or  the  gelatine  film  of  a  carbon  print.  But  nothing 
short  of  a  properly-prepared  canvas,  in  which  the  oily  body  on 
which  the  painting  is  to  rest  is  intimately  and  inseparably  worked 
into  the  threads  of  the  cloth,  should  be  used  in  the  production  of  an 
oil  painting.  That  this  is  known  and  faithfully  acted  on  by  most  of 
our  best  photographers  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  and  have  seen 
not  a  few  of  them  actually  at  work.  Some  photographers  print  an 
impression  direct  on  the  canvas,  while  others  employ  a  small  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  lantern,  and  outline  the  image  on  the  canvas  with  the 
pencil ;  but,  in  proper  hands,  either  method  is  capable  of  giving  good 
results. 

This  question  has  been  simmering  in  my  mind  for  some  time;  but 
the  actual  exciting  cause  of  the  above  protest  was  the  examination 
of  a  picture  that  had  been,  a  few  days  ago,  brought  to  one  of  our 
leading  photographers  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything  to  repair  the 
damaged  parts,  or  prevent  them  increasing.  The  picture  was  not  a 
club  portrait,  but  had  been  produced  by  a  photographer  who  turns 
up  his  nose  at  that  system  of  doing  business,  and  had  cost  as  much 
as  the  club  master  would  have  charged  for  half-a-dozen.  A  cursory 
examination  showed  it  to  be  on  canvas  stretched  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  painting  was  at  least  tolerably  well  done.  On  various  parts — 
principally  about  the  mouth  and  under  the  eyes — the  paint  had 
scaled  off  in  small  patches,  and  left  jagged  and  blistered-looking  edges. 
A  closer  examination  showed  that  what  at  first  sight  seemed  the 
white  surface  of  the  canvas  was  really  paper,  and  that  the  painting 
had  been  executed  on  a  carbon  print  that  was  glued  or  otherwise 
firmly  fixed  to  the  canvas. 

Of  carbon  prints  I  have  nothing  but  good  to  say,  so  long  as  they 
are  kept  in  their  proper  place  and  put  to  their  proper  use.  That, 
however,  is  most  certainly  not  as  a  basis  for  oil  painting;  and,  if  the 
picture  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  anything  like  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  may  occur  when  it  is  so  employed,  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
concerned  to  protest  most  strenuously  against  it. 

John  Njcol,  Ph.D. 

- — — ■=*■— — - 

GELATINE  PLATE  EXPERIENCES. 

“  Goon  wine  needs  no  bush  ”  runs  the  old  proverb,  and  so  with 
gelatine  dry  plates,  their  merits  are  now  so  well  known  that  no 
need  exists  for  calling  attention  to  their  advantages.  Used  as  they 
are  by  most  large  establishments  it  might  be  thought  that  their 
employment  would  be  universal  by  this  time,  yet  such  is  not  the 
case.  Some  have  tried  them  and,  strange  to  say,  failed ;  others  have 
yet  to  learn  by  practical  trial  the  advantages  their  adoption  entails. 

One  who,  like  myself,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  trying  so  many 
experiments  with  new  processes  and  formulas,  with  their  commonly- 
disappointing  finale,  is  very  apt  to  get  rather  conservative  in  his 
system  of  working,  and  so  in  the  early  days  of  gelatine  emulsion  I 
did  not  accept  all  the  evidence  the  Journal  teemed  with.  That  time, 
however,  as  I  need  not  say,  soon  passed  away,  and  now  I  am  using 
dry  plates,  feeling  that  I  have  a  new  power  at  command,  and  select¬ 
ing  a  wet  or  dry  plate  according  to  the  work  I  have  in  hand. 

I  read  of  many  difficulties  being  experienced  which  the  exercise  of 
some  little  judgment  and  knowledge  would  have  dispelled,  and  I  am 
writing  now  with  the  idea  that  a  few  of  my  experiences  may  be  useful 
to  others  who  have  either  not  taken  up  dry-plate  work  yet,  or  been 
deterred  from  continuing  it  from  a  few  initial  difficulties. 

In  the  circular  of  one  of  the  most  successful  makers  a  prominent 
position  is  given  to  the  advice  not  to  work  gelatine  plates  in  the 
same  room  as  wet  ones.  This  is  quite  misleading,  for  unless  the 
chemicals  are  allowed  to  get  contaminated  by  carelessness — un¬ 
washed  measuring  glasses  for  pyro.  or  iron,  and  soforth — there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  working  the  two  side  by  side;  and  in  my  own 
practice,  since  I  first  took  to  dry  plates  for  the  studio,  I  have  worked 
the  two  together  without  any  difficulty.  I  think  some  frames  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  pictures  of  children  done  by  the  wet  process  which  I 
exhibited  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Bri  ain  showed  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  my  chemicals — 
slioi  t  exposures,  as  I  scarcely  need  say,  being  the  test  of  tests  as  to  the 
working  order  of  one’s  chemicals.  I  develops  a  wet  plate  with  iron, 
with  perhaps  a  dry  plate  in  its  pyro.  ammonia  bath  almost  by  its 


side,  and  no  harm  results.  I  dwell  on  this  phase ;  for,  from  conversa¬ 
tions  I  have  had  with  sundry  professional  friends,  it  seemed  the  great 
bugbear,  referring,  of  course,  only  to  the  development  and  not  of  the 
preparation  of  plates.  I  should  not  advise  any  one  to  attempt  plate¬ 
making  till  he  is  fully  conversant  with  the  mode  of  using  them. 

Another  often-mentioned  trouble  is  the  deep  yellow  colour  or  stain 
imparted  to  the  film  by  prolonged  development  or  discoloured  solu¬ 
tions,  as  a  natural  sequence  to  which  we  have  the  constantly- 
reiterated  advice  not  to  dissolve  the  pyro.  till  the  moment  it  is 
wanted.  Now,  it  is  all  very  well  for  an  amateur,  who  has,  perhaps, 
a  batch  of  exposed  plates,  to  speak  lightly  of  these  little  time- 
wasting  troubles,  as,  beyond  a  feeling  of  impatience  —  which  no 
photographer  should  give  way  to  if  he  desire  to  be  successful — to  see 
his  results,  no  harm  happens  if  his  work  stand  over  till  another  day  or 
evening,  and  another,  and  yet  another,  till  all  his  plates  are  developed. 
With  the  professional  photographer  it  is  all  quite  different;  every 
moment  is  of  value,  and  the  time  spent  in  continually  measuring 
little  quantums  of  pyro.,  of  bromide  solution,  and  of  ammonia  is  so 
much  lost  time  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while 
knowing  that  the  brown  stain  caused  by  discoloured  pyro.  can  be 
safely  and  entirely  removed  by  a  wash  of  faintly-acid  water  (after  the 
removal  of  the  hypo,  by  well  washing). 

In  my  own  practice  I  put  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  citric  acid  in 
an  ounce  of  water.  In  a  very  short  time  the  colour  vanishes,  and 
the  negative  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  one  developed  with 
the  most  colourless  solution  of  pyro.  As  a  consequence,  when  I  am 
developing  gelatine  plates  I  dissolve  at  once  as  much  pyro.  as  I  think 
I  shall  need,  and  measure  it  out  as  I  require  it,  just  as  I  should 
so  much  iron  developer.  Naturally  I  keep  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
and  I  do  not  scruple  to  use  on  the  next  day  any  portion  of  it  which 
may  be  left  unused,  knowing  that  if  it  should  discolour  the  film  the 
acid  will  remove  all  traces  of  stain,  if  I  think  it  necessary.  I  have 
carefully  examined  negatives  taken  with  new  and  twenty-four  hours’ 
old  pyro.  solution,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  slightest  difference  between 
them.  Further:  I  always  keep  my  pyro.  in  solution  in  alcohol,  so 
as  to  be  able,  when  necessary,  to  take  any  exact  quantity.  I  keep  a 
stoppered  bottle  marked  with  a  file  to  the  measure  of  four  ounces,  and 
dissolve  one  bottleful  of  pyro.  into  it,  pouring  a  little  spirit  into  the 
pyro.  bottle  as  it  comes  from  the  dealer,  and  with  successive  washings 
out  I  get  all  the  pyro.  without  waste,  and  have  no  trouble  of  weigh¬ 
ing  or  measuring.  As  I  dislike  the  smell  of  methylated  spirit  in  the 
dark  room,  and  as  alcohol  is  expensive,  I  shall  try  how  long  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  pyro.  will  remain  uncoloured  when  made  up  with  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  added  to  the  spirit. 

Most  of  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers  with  their 
dry  plates  speak  of  a  few  drops  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  solution ; 
but  for  beginners  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  be  so  inexact.  If  I  use  in 
wet-plate  work  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  iron  I  can  get  identical 
results  whether  with  that  iron  I  put  ten  or  a  hundred  drops  of 
acetic  acid ;  but  in  my  practice  I  use,  as  a  rule,  one  standard 
quantity,  and  I  should  not  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  an 
operator  who  dropped  a  few  drops  of  “  glacial”  into  his  developing 
cup  for  every  picture  he  developed.  He  would  waste  time  and  fail 
to  have  that  entire  command  of  his  working  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  exact  constitution  of  his  solutions  helps  in  securing. 

Every  skilful  photographer  knows  that  during  development  he 
forms  his  opinion  as  to  correctness  of  exposure  given  as  much  by  the 
time  taken  by  the  picture  in  coming  out  (especially  in  portraiture)  as 
by  the  actual  appearance  it  presents.  If  he  worked  with  guessed 
quantities  of  acid  and  iron — using,  perhaps,  a  fifteen-grain  solu¬ 
tion  one  time  and  a  twenty-  or  twenty-five-grain  one  at  another — 
he  would  lose  in  the  average  quality  of  his  negative  and  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  he  might  feel  as  to  his  results.  If  this  be  so  in  wet-plate  work, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  in  “dry,”  where  the  proportions  of  the 
chemicals  exercise  so  marked  an  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the 
negative,  far  beyond  what  is  obtained  by  altering  of  proportion  or 
strength  of  iron  and  acid  !  Hence,  for  those  learning  the  working 
of  dry  plates,  I  think  it  most  mischievous  advice  to  recommend  the 
“few-drops”  system,  and,  personally,  I  recommend  solutions  of 
known  strength  and  exact  weighings  or  measurings  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  I  would  further  recommend  the  plan  of  keeping  the  ammonia 
bromide  solution  of  a  strength  that  could  be  measured  by  drachms 
rather  than  by  drops. 

The  question  of  obtaining  sufficient  density  seems  to  be  a  difficulty 
with  some  workers,  judging  from  recent  correspondence  one  sees  in 
the  columns  of  the  Journal.  I  cannot  understand  this ;  for  with  any 
maker’s  plates  I  have  tried  I  have  not  experienced  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  density  with  a  properly-exposed  plate, 
though  if  too  much  exposure  be  given  there  is  a  difficulty  not  so 
readily  overcome.  If  the  solutions  are  used  in  the  manner  indi- 
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cated  in  the  printed  instructions  the  difficulty  is  rather  to  avoid 
getting  too  much  density.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  I  should  be 
inclined  to  invariably  put  down  want  of  density  to  over-exposure, 
though,  of  course,  through  having  misjudged  the  appearance  of  a 
negative  before  fixing,  it  is  possible  to  occasionally  get  pictures 
under  or  over  a  desirable  degree  of  density. 

In  case  of  too  great  density  I  have  found  the  plan  I  published 
some  months  ago  to  be  superior  to  any.  It  was  to  tone  the  nega¬ 
tive,  after  fixing  and  washing,  in  a  plain  solution  of  gold  till 
the  whole  colour  was  changed,  and  then  to  dissolve  the  silver 
away  by  ammonia  solution.  The  image  is  then  composed  wholly  of 
gold ,  and  preserves  the  exact  gradation  that  existed  in  the  original 
silver  deposit. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  found  that  I  could  give  up  the 
bath  entirely  in  favour  of  dry  plates.  The  usefulness  of  the  rapid 
mode  in  which  one  can  see  the  exact  results  obtained  by  wet  plates 
is  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside,  particularly  by  one  who,  like  myself, 
makes  a  speciality  of  children’s  pictures,  a  dozen  or  two  negatives 
sometimes  being  taken  and  developed  before  a  little  sitter  is  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactorily  taken.  And,  as  in  summer  weather,  I  take 
them  with  exposures  always  under  a  second  (wet  plate),  I  fail  to  see 
a  great  advantage  in  gelatine  till  the  time  comes  when  a  shutter  is 
invented  capable  of  being  set  to  twentieths  of  a  second. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  GELATINE. 

The  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  gelatine  process  as  a  substitute 
for  collodion  must,  I  think,  admit  that  the  former  has  its  drawbacks, 
and  cannot,  except  in  the  matter  of  rapidity,  bear  favourable  com¬ 
parison  with  the  latter  material  as  a  medium  for  the  sensitive  film. 
I  have  no  desire  to  write  in  disparagement  of  gelatine,  as  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  process  of  the  hour  for  all  who  desire  to  snatch 
fleeting  Beauty  as  she  passes  in  varied  forms  before  the  eye  of  the 
artist. 

Gelatine  will,  and  must,  be  practised  by  all  who  desire  to  work 
with  ease,  comfort,  rapidity,  and  certainty.  Negatives  are  daily 
secured  with  gelatine  that  with  collodion  would  be  impossible. 
The  fascination  attached  to  the  power  of  working  with  lightning 
rapidity  is  overwhelming;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm 
such  a  power  creates.  Still,  however,  it  is  ungenerous  to  deny 
matters  of  fact,  one  of  which  undoubtedly  is  that  for  sound  quality, 
brilliancy  of  result,  life,  and  general  “  go  ”  the  collodion  negative 
is  far  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  sister  process. 

I  have  noticed  at  popular  meetings  that  whenever  gelatine 
negatives  are  exhibited  prints  rarely  accompany  them ;  some 
apology  is  usually  at  hand  to  account  for  their  non-appearance. 
The  exhibitors  evidently  consider  (and  they  consider  rightly)  that 
the  negative  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  object  to  look  at,  the 
resulting  print  being  rarely  satisfactory.  I  do  not  mean,  however, 
to  say  that  at  times  most  excellent  and  even  beautiful  prints  are 
not  produced,  as  this  would  be  incorrect,  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  portraiture,  where  the  retoucher’s  pencil  supplies  the 
negative  with  some  of  its  otherwise  absent  but  most  important 
qualities. 

One  word  of  advice  to  critics  on  a  matter  which,  I  think,  in 
passing,  judgment  is  often  overlooked: — Do  not  confound  pretti¬ 
ness  of  subject  with  technical  excellence.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  many  of  my  own  friends  make  this  error  in  judging  my 
own  productions.  Would  it  not  be  better,  after  all,  not  to  compare 
so  severely  these  sister  processes  ?  Let  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  each  be  acknowledged  and  not  judged  antagonistically,  as  each 
possesses  a  power  the  other  lacks.  We  cannot  ignore  the  spark¬ 
ling  beauty  of  the  one;  we  cannot  deny  the  seductive  attraction 
of  the  other.  Then  let  them,  at  present  at  least,  reign  side  by  side, 
and  govern  the  hearts  of  photographers  conjointly.  A  prophet 
has,  however,  told  us  (and  I  for  one  hope  he  is  a  true  prophet)  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  one  shall  leave  the  companionship 
of  the  other — shall  awake  to  find  herself  possessing  all  the  qualities 
of  her  sister  without  any  of  her  defects;  and  popular  opinion  shall 
decide  that  she  must  reign  alone.  Payne  Jennings. 
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ther  back  than  from  the  beginning  of  1878 — now  places  the  photo¬ 
grapher  altogether  in  a  different  sphere,  compared  with  the  days 
of  even  wet  collodion  at  its  best,  saying  nothing  of  the  epochs  of 
collodion  positives  and  daguerreotypes. 

The  much-to-be-forgotten  year  of  1879  has  been  singularly  kind 
to  science  generally  and  photography  in  particular,  and  especially 
so  to  that  all-absorbing  branch  of  our  science  termed  “emulsion,” 
which,  in  the  shape  of  collodion  emulsion,  for  some  time  ran  the 
bath  aud  wet  collodion  very  hard,  and  would,  doubtless,  ere  now 
have  greatly  superseded  these  two  troublesome  impedimenta  had 
not  gelatine  come  prominently  forward  as  a  feasible  vehicle  in 
which  to  suspend  the  sensitive  silver  salts.  The  attention 
bestowed  upon  gelatine  in  this  capacity  exceeds  anything  in  our 
previous  knowledge.  It  speaks  largely  in  proof  of  our  superior 
intimacy  with  the  fundamental  origin  of  our  art-science — the 
chemistry  of  photography — when  we  see,  on  every  hand,  high  and 
low,  artist  and  amateur,  chemist  and  optician,  all  eagerly  adopt¬ 
ing  some  one  form  or  other  of  gelatine  emulsion,  greatly  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  process. 

When  the  history  of  gelatine  photography  comes  to  be  written, 
as  assuredly  it  must  some  of  these  days,  I  trust  we  shall  be  spared 
a  repetition  of  so  unseemly  and  un-English  a  squabble  as  photo¬ 
graphers  witnessed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  on 
the  subject  of  collodion  emulsion.  We  Britishers  love  fair  play, 
and  on  the  principle  of  “rendering  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s”  let  us  honestly  give  the  right  man  the  credit,  whoever  he 
be,  and  also  our  thanks,  for  introducing  to  our  notice  gelatine  as  a 
vehicle. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  until  gelatine  emulsion  came  to  be 
understood  photography  had  made  very  little  real  progress  visible 
to  the  outside  world.  A  casual  observer  would  Dever  have  known 
whether  a  given  picture  had  been  taken  with  a  wet  or  with  a  dry 
collodion  or  with  an  “emulsion”  plate;  but  nowadays  a  fresh  field 
is  open  to  us,  and  the  general  public  has  not  been  slow  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  striking  advances  made  since  gelatine  plates  became 
a  fact.  The  amount  of  skill  and  care  that  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  gelatine  emulsion  has  now  furnished  us  with  processes 
whereby  plates  are  produced  as  commercial  articles  the  quality  of 
which  seems  wellnigh  the  perfection  of  photography.  During  the 
past  year  this  Journal  has  teemed  with  information  upon  this  deli¬ 
cate  and  interesting  subject,  and  the  outcome  is  that  we  scarcely 
yet  realise  the  new  power  which  photographers  now  find  in  their 
hands. 

Years  ago  I  attempted  to  take  a  portrait  in  a  sitting-room  on 
wet  collodion;  an  exposure  of  a  minute  or  more  giving  a  result 
reminding  me  very  much  of  a  “half  model”  of  a  ship — one  side  of  the 
face  very  plain,  the  other  nowhere.  When  we  consider  the  relative 
conditions  of  sensitiveness  or  sensibility  of  collodion  and  gelatine 
we  shall  shortly  see  that,  although  it  is  possible  that  collodion  may 
be  made  as  sensitive  as  gelatine  insomuch  as  would  render  the 
former  capable  of  producing  a  picture  (say)  of  the  letterpress 
forming  the  page  upon  which  these  words  are  printed  in  exactly 
as  short  a  time  as  a  gelatine  plate  could  do  the  work,  yet  that  is 
not  the  condition  of  things  which  would  be  exacted  by  the  subject 
which  heads  this  article.  By  this  time  it  is  pretty  well  understood 
that  gelatine  plates  are  sensitive  to  the  dull  rays,  which  I  can 
perhaps  briefly  explain  by  saying  that  if  we  place  a  white  bust 
in  such  a  position  that  the  light  strikes  strongly  on  one  cheek, 
then  expose  simultaneously  a  collodion  and  a  gelatine  plate — no 
matter  what  the  duration  of  those  exposures  if  they  be  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates — the  gelatine  plate  will 
invariably  give  detail  on  the  shaded  6ide  of  the  bust ;  whereas,  if 
we  prolong  the  exposure  of  the  collodion  plate  in  order  to  penetrate 
the  detail  on  the  shaded  side,  the  lighted  6ide  will  be  vastly  over¬ 
exposed.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  meaning  which  is  only  obtained 
by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  gelatine  plates,  and 
in  this  respect  I  do  not  write  for  the  initiated,  but  for  those  who 
may  desire  to  learn  ;  hence  the  stress  I  lay  upon  this  important 
difference  between  collodion  and  gelatine,  to  impress  the  fact  that 
as  our  chemical  science  now  exists  gelatine  as  a  vehicle  is  more 
sensitive  to  weak  light  than  collodion— conditions  being  con¬ 
stant. 

But  at  present  collodion  and  gelatine  cannot  be  entered  in  the 
same  race,  because  we  have  been  going  on  perfecting  the  latter 
whilst  we  have  forgotten  or  ignored  the  former;  and,  moreover, 
at  present  there  seems  no  chance  of  the  tortoise  overtaking  the 
hare.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  article  we  must,  therefore, 
dismiss  collodion  and  speak  of  gelatine  in  connection  with  its 
capability  of  aiding  us  to  accomplish  portraiture  in  the  drawing¬ 
room. 


PORTRAITURE  IN  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

Until  about  a  year  ago  the  title  of  my  paper  would  have  been 
deemed  an  impossibility,  a  fanciful  illusion,  or,  perhaps,  a  joke; 
but  a  slight  glance  at  the  rapid  strides  made  in  the  science  of 
photographic  chemistry  within  a  very  brief  period — dating  no  far- 
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Last  year  I  was  favoured  with  the  opportunity  of  examining 
various  results  obtained  by  gelatine  plates  exposed  in  a  sitting- 
room.  The  leading  article  in  this  Journal  of  August  22nd,  1879, 
entitled  Hot  Weather  Gelatine  Processes,  brought  the  subject  of  quick 
gelatine  emulsions  prominently  to  my  mind,  and  I  resolved  to 
follow  the  matter  up.  Taking,  then,  the  principle  there  laid  down 
I  have  succeeded,  with  a  few.  alterations  of  formulae  and  treatment, 
in  obtaining  plates  which  are  absolutely  “instantaneous.”  These  I 
have  tried  competitively  with  several  commercial  plates  which  are 
readily  obtainable  in  the  market,  and  I  find  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  purchase  plates  which  are  perfectly  reliable  in  quality,  marvel¬ 
lously  rapid,  and  which  give  pictures  in  no  way  inferior  in  printing 
value  to  the  best  wet-plate  pictures,  and  in  one-twentieth  or  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  time. 

I  must  admit  I  was  sceptical  as  to  how  the  results  I  saw  could 
be  obtained  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  and  not  until  I  worked  the 
matter  out  myseif  by  the  aid  of  my  rapid  plates  was  I  convinced 
that  portraiture  in  the  drawing-room  was  not  only  a  possibility 
but  a  fact.  From  last  autumn  to  the  present  time  I  have  never 
ceased  close  application  to  this  subject.  The  object  of  the  present 
articles  is  not  so  much  to  show’  how  very  rapid  plates  may  be  pre¬ 
pared,  as  they  may  be  prepared  of  excellent  quality,  but  to  explain 
how  they  may  be  employed  to  the  end  sought. 

Commencing  operations  by  exposing  plates  at  the  piano,  the 
table,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  drawing-room,  and,  so  to  speak,  “  getting  my 
hand  in  ”  as  to  the  exposures  required,  I  took  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  lighting  a  sitter  so  as  to  obtain  an  uniform  and 
yet  spirited  illumination  and  to  work  with  a  very  short  exposure. 

My  drawing-room  has  a  pretty  large  bay  window  facing  due  west. 
I  may  here  premise  that  if  it  faced  the  north  light  I  should  prefer 
it.  However,  the  surface  of  glass  through  which  the  daylight 
reaches  the  room  and  the  sitter  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet  when  the 
blinds  are  drawn  up  to  the  top  and  the  curtains  pushed  aside. 
There  are  two  heavy  brickwork  piers  forming  the  angles  of  the  bay, 
and  these,  of  course,  stop  a  large  amount  of  light.  The  following 
outline  will  suffice  to  show  the  relative  position  of  matters. 


One  very  important  element  is  the  employment  of  a  large  white 
reflector,  which  is  simply  a  hinged  frame  a  la  clothes-horse,  covered 
with  white  blind  calico.  According  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
placed,  so  we  may  get  more  or  less  front  or  side  light — indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  make  the  shadow  side  into  the  brightest.  The 
light  entering  any  of  the  three  sashes  can  be  reflected  on  to  the 
sitter,  so  that  the  lighting  is  under  the  most  perfect  control.  The 
letters  S  W,  W,  and  N  W,  indicate  the  aspect  of  the  three  sashes 
composing  the  centre  and  two  side  lights  of  the  bow  or  bay. 

The  only  drawback  to  a  western  aspect  is  that  after  midday  the 
sun,  if  it  choose  to  shine,  will  penetrate  the  window  and  fall  upon 
the  sitter,  thereby  necessitating  the  lowering  of  the  blinds  or  other¬ 
wise  screening  off  the  direct  sun  rays,  which  would  be  obviated  if 
the  window  faced  north. 

The  judicious  lighting  of  the  sitter  is  an  all-important  factor 
in  successful  portraiture;  therefore  the  employment  of  various  tones 
of  backgrounds  and  a  careful  use  of  the  hinged  folding  reflectors 
will  enable  one  to  produce  almost  any  effect.  It  is  astonishing  how — 
by  disposing  the  entering  light,  by  letting  down  the  Venetian  blind 
on  the  smaller  side  marked  N  W,  thus  forcing  the  light  through  the 
other  two  sashes,  and  then  by  arranging  the  reflectors — the  most 
varied  effects  can  be  obtained, 

Now  put  the  camera  into  position  and  focus  your  sitter.  I  employ 
variously  a  half-plate  portrait  lens,  a  quarter  ditto,  a  stereoscopic 
view  lens,  and  even  a  ten-inch  focus  view  lens.  As  soon  as  the 
image  is  on  the  ground  glass  the  experienced  eye  will  at  once  detect 
any  error  of  illumination,  and  this  can  speedily  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
appear  perfectly  satisfactory. 

We  then  come  to  the  important  operation  of  exposing  a  plate. 
Last  December  and  January  I  was  giving  with  the  normal  aperture 
of  a  half-plate  portrait  lens  four  and  five  seconds  to  the  respective  * 


halves  of  a  half-plate.  In  March  my  exposures  were  reduced  to  two 
and  three  seconds;  and  in  April — a  few  days  ago — I  have  fully 
exposed  in  about  a  second  and  a-half.  My  favourite  and  test  Bub- 
jects  are  children ;  here  the  exposure  must  be  brief.  To  do  away 
with  the  head-rest  and  allow  a  child  to  seat  itself  in  a  perfectly 
natural  attitude,  and  then  in  a  rapid  exposure  to  secure  not  only 
the  outline  but  the  detail  in  every  part — under  the  chiu,  up  the 
sleeves,  and  under  the  folds  of  their  short  garments — is  indeed 
charming  ! 

It  is  wonderful  how  harmonious  are  these  pictures.  Collodion 
cannot  touch  them.  Gelatine  being  so  sensitive  to  the  weak  rays 
renders  flesh  with  a  roundness  which  greatly  obviates  any  retouching 
— the  face  and  limbs  appear  moulded  so  differently  to  the  flatness  of 
collodion  1  Again  :  freckles  or  blotchy  skin  do  not  appear  so  objec¬ 
tionable  as  with  collodion.  Collodion  is  comparatively  insensitive  to 
the  yellow  of  freckles — hence  a  granular  texture  remarkably  absent 
in  gelatine  negatives. 

Having  abundantly  convinced  myself,  not  only  of  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  good  portraits  in  a  sitting-room  but  of  producing  effects 
of  lighting  which  would  defy  their  detection  from  those  produced  in 
an  average  studio,  I  have  felt  justified  in  bringing  prominently 
before  my  fellow-enthusiasts  this  new  capability,  hoping  that  in  the 
ensuing  season  we  may  see  some  good  work  done  under  conditions 
such  as  I  have  stated. 

With  our  present  rapid  plates  we  have  a  wide  scope  for  artistic 
and  natural  effects — children  in  really  natural  postures,  ladies  seated 
at  the  piano,  the  table,  or  the  ecritoire,  or  even  at  the  fireside; 
in  fact,  rational  attitudes.  The  drift  of  my  article  is  not  to  suggest 
the  pulling  down  of  existing  studios,  but  to  show  that  a  studio  is  not 
an  absolute  essential,  inasmuch  as  excellent  results  can  be  obtained 
in  from  one  to  three  seconds  with  fair  ordinary  light  on  some  of  the 
commercial  rapid  plates  of  the  day.  We  are  thus  almost  independent 
of  the  weather,  it  being  then  merely  a  matter  of  exposure,  which  can 
best  be  ascertained  by  development  with  ferrous  oxalate,  developing 
by  time — say  three  minutes — and  regulating  the  subsequent  expo¬ 
sures  by  the  result  of  one  such  trial. 

I  shall  be  pleased  if  I  succeed  in  inducing  others  to  take  up  this 
subject,  which,  I  am  sure,  promises  to  become  a  very  important  one. 

George  F.  Williams. 


ON  MICROSCOPIC  MEASUREMENTS  OF  BROMIDE  OF 
SILVER  GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

Dr.  Szekely’s  observations  on  the  change  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
bromide  emulsion  in  protracted  digestion  accompanied  by  heat,  induced 
me  to  undertake  the  microscopic  measurement  of  the  grain  in  the  film 
of  the  gelatine  plates  described  and  shown  by  Dr.  SzekCly. 

77te  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  itself  (prepared  by  Dr.  Sz^kely  accord¬ 
ing  to  Captain  Abney’s  directions)  consisted  on  the  second  day  of 
digestion  of  a  homogeneous  mass,  which  under  the  microscope  was  seen 
to  be  composed  of  fine,  equal  particles  of  bromide  of  silver,  having  an 
average  diameter  of  from  0’0008  to  0  0015  m.m.  ;  there  were  no  or 
extremely  few  clots.  The  negative  taken  upon  the  emulsion  at  this 
stage,  after  fixing,  showed  particles  of  metallic  silver,  which  at  the 
thinnest  places  had  a  diameter  of  from  0’0007  to  0  0015  m.m.  ;  the 
granulation  was  no  coarser  on  the  denser  parts,  only  the  already 
mentioned  fine  particles  were  deposited  in  greater  quantity. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  digestion  in  heat  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion 
still  consisted  principally  of  the  fine  particles  (diameter  0  ’0008  to  0  0015 
m.m.);  there  was,  however,  besides,  a  considerable  quantity  of  much 
coarser  grains  of  bromide  of  silver,  with  a  diameter  of  from  0  003  to 
0'004  m.m.,  which  were  apparently  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  finer 
particles.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  negative  taken  upon  it  and  fixed 
virtually  consisted  of  the  finest  particles  ;  but  directly  some  of  the 
coarser  grains  and  clots  appeared  over  the  whole  plate,  even  in  the 
thinnest  parts,  and  they  wrnre  present  in  nearly  the  same  number  and 
dimensions  as  I  had  originally  observed  them  in  the  bromide  of  silver 
plates.  Under  the  microscope  (though  not  to  the  naked  eye)  the  plate 
showed  a  slight  fogging  in  the  shadows,  which  mostly  consisted  of  the 
coarser  particles. 

The  emulsion  digested  in  heat  during  eight  days  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  showed,  besides  a  good  deal  of  the  finest  particles  of  bromide  of 
silver,  a  surprisingly  coarse  and  irregular  grain.  Besides  the  already- 
mentioned  grains,  measuring  0‘0008  to  0'0015  m.m.,  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  grains  measuring  from  0  003  to  0  004  m.m.  (a  quantity  sur¬ 
prisingly  greater  than  in  the  emulsion  digested  for  six  days) ;  but  the 
most  characteristic  feature  was  the  liberal  quantity  of  large,  irregular 
clots  or  conglomerations  having  a  diameter  of  from  0‘005  to  0  034  m.m., 
and  even  over  that.  Upon  a  square  tenth  of  a  millimetre  of  very  thinly- 
poured  emulsion  there  were  from  six  to  nine  small  clots  of  from  0  005 
to  0'01  m.m.  in  diameter,  and  one  or  two  clots  0‘035  m.m.  in  diameter. 
The  silver  negative  produced  on  such  an  emulsion  had  quite  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bromide  of  silver  film.  It  consisted  principally  of  the  finest 
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particles  of  silver ;  but  there  was  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  coarse 
grains,  and  the  clots  were  present  in  the  same  number  as  on  the  plate 
before  exposure  and  development.  The  coarser  particles  were  present 
in  the  negative  in  the  form  of  fog  (which  was  quite  recognisable  to 
the  naked  eye)  equally  spread  over  the  whole  plate.  On  printing,  the 
whole  print  was  injured  by  the  coarseness  of  the  granulation  of  the 
negative. 

From  these  observations  it  follows  that  bromide  of  silver  precipitated 
with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  washed  is— 1.  (When  measured  by 
Captain  Abney’s  directions)  separated  in  the  gelatine  into  a  homogeneous 
mass.— 2.  That  this  finely-separated  bromide  of  silver  is  by  continued 
digestion  in  heat  partially  conglomerated  in  coarse,  granular  masses, 
which  gradually  increase  in  quantity,  until  finally  coarse  clots  are 
formed.— 3.  That  the  granularity  of  the  bromide  of  silver  film  reappears 
in  almost  the  same  dimensions  in  the  developed  negative  ;  and,  further, 
that  the  coarse  bromide  of  silver  grains  and  clots  produced  by  prolonged 
digestion  are  peculiarly  liable  to  cause  fogging,  and  give  an  injuriously 
rough  grain  to  the  whole  plate,  in  spite  of  the  negative  image  consisting 
principally  of  the  finest  particles.— 4.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  test  the  granulation  of  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion 
before  using  it  photographically,  since  coarse-grained  emulsions  cannot 
give  a  delicate  negative.*  Hr.  J.  M.  Eder. 

—Photographisches  Corresponded. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  PYROXYLINE 
AND  THE  FORMULA  OF  CELLULOSE  f 

The  reasons  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  pyroxyline  is  a  nitric 
acid  derivative  of  cellulose  and  no  nitrogen  compound  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 

1.  Alkalies  extract  with  ease  from  the  pyroxyline  variable  quantities 
of  nitric  acid,  nitrates  being  formed,  which  can  easily  be  obtained 
crystallised  in  large  quantities  from  the  alkaline  solution.  That  nitrites 
are  also  formed  does  not  (as  Wolfram  assumes)  prove  the  presence 
of  the  nitrous  groups,  since  other  organic  nitric  ethers,  such  as  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  give,  when  decomposed  by  alkalies,  a  little  of  some  nitrous 
salt,  without  the  presence  of  the  nitrous  group  being  found  in  the 
residue.  The  secondary  formation  of  nitrites  from  pyroxyline  is  cer¬ 
tainly  possible  enough,  the  more  so  as  (especially  when  concentrated 
aqueous  caustic  leys  are  used)  great  quantities  of  organic  products  of 
decomposition  are  generated.  Dilute  alcoholic  caustic  potash  ley  forms, 
with  collodion,  but  little  nitrite. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  in  the 
alkaline  products  of  decomposition  is  uncommonly  difficult,  and  as  yet 
I  have  not  been  successful  with  it.  The  w7ell-known  method  with 
plumbic  peroxide  left  me  in  the  lurch,  as,  owing  to  the  accompanying 
reaction  of  the  organic  substances  an  excess  of  lead — far  greater  than 
would  have  corresponded  to  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen — was  dissolved. 

2.  Pyroxyline  already  when  cold  gives  up  [when  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid — Ed.  Mittheilungeri]  almost  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitric  acid  (perfectly  free  from  hyponitric  acid).  By  this  process  the 
nitric  acid  is  simply  replaced  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  sulphuretted  wood 
acid  produced  contains  no  nitrous  product.  The  pyroxyline  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  regarded  as  nitric  ether  (GintlJ). 

3.  Towards  ferrous  sulphate  and  ferrous  chloride  pyroxyline  behaves 
quite  analogously  with  the  nitric  salts. 

4.  Pyroxyline,  when  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  over  mercury, 
also  behaves  like  the  nitric  salts,  all  the  nitrogen  being  developed  as 
nitrogen-oxide  gas. 

5.  Reducing  agents,  such  as  potassic  sulphohydrate,  sodic  suboxide 
of  tin,  and  acetate  of  iron  suboxide  change  the  pyroxyline  into  common 
cotton. 

Pyroxylines  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  nitrates  of  cellulose,  and 
composed  after  the  following  type  : — 

C12  H20— nO10— n  (0.  N02)n. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking — anticipating  the  natural  place 
of  the  remark — that  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the  characteristic 
penta-  and  tri-nitratic  cellulose  has  led  me  to  think  that  the  formula, 
C6  H10  05,  no  longer  appears  the  proper  one,  but  that  it  should  be 
doubled,  and  cellulose  written  thus  : — C12  H20  O20. 

Hexa-Nitrate  Cellulose ,  C12  Hl4  04  (N03)G,  Gun-cotton  proper. — 
The  existence  of  this  compound  was  doubtful.  Some  chemists,  as 
Pelouze  and  Maurey,§  Champion,  and  Pellet  and  Wolfram,  considered 
the  pyroxyline  richest  in  nitric  acid  as  a  penta-nitrate,  while  others,  as 
Walter  Crum,  Gerhardt,  Schrotter,  Schneider,  Redtenbacher,H  and 
Abel  1 1  regarded  it  as  a  hexa-nitrate. 

*  This  observation  was  made  by  Capt.  T6th  and  myself  in  the  case  of  several  other 
gelatine  emulsions  prepared  by  different  methods. 

+  Continued  from  page  07. 

I  Sitzungsbcrichte  der  Wiener  Akademic  der  Wissemcliaften,  vol.  lix. ,  p.  S09. 
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Meriehle,  vol.  ix.,  p,  ;  Jahresbericht  der  He  wn  Chemie,  1875.  p.  156. 


With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  gun-cotton  is  formed  there  no 
longer  remains  any  doubt ;  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  (=  1*5)  and  pure  sulphuric  acid  hydrate 
(66°  B)  upon  cellulose.  The  acids  can  be  used  in  different  proportions. 
Crum  mixes  three  volumes  of  nitric  acid  (=  1  -51 7)  and  one  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid  (=  184),  and  obtains  almost  pure  hexa-nitrate.  (The 
trustworthiness  of  the  method  of  analysis  employed  by  him  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  exactitude  of  his  determination  of  the  nitrogen.)  Lenk 
and  Abel  employ  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  My  experiments  also 
led  me  to  the  same  result.  I  added  at  least  twice  the  volume  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  that  I  did  of  nitric  acid,  and  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

The  cotton  is  dried  at  100°  C.,  and  when  cold  is  plunged  into  a 
mixture  of  three  volumes  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (  =  l-845) 
and  one  volume  of  nitric  acid  (  =  1-5),  which  has  been  cooled  down  to 
about  10°  O.,  only  as  much  cotton  being  inserted  as  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  and  completely  covered  by  the  mixture.  The  acids  are 
allowed  to  act  for  twenty-four  hours,  being  meanwhile  frequently 
stirred  and  kneaded  by  a  glass  rod.  The  pyroxyline  is  then  removed 
and  pressed,  then  thrown  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  rapidly 
washed  under  pressure  until  the  balls  no  longer  feel  hot.  It  is  then 
washed  during  several  days  in  frequently-changed  water,  and  finally  in 
hot  water. 

From  100  parts  by  weight  of  cotton  175  to  180  parts  by  weight  of 
pyroxyline  are  obtained.  A  small  quantity  of  organic  substance  re¬ 
mains  dissolved  in  the  clear  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  and, 
when  heated,  developes  some  nitrous  fumes  and  becomes  brown,  con¬ 
taining  slight  traces  of  oxalic  acid,  which  can  be  detected  (on  the 
addition  of  Ca  Cl2)  in  the  acid  saturated  with  barium  nitrate  after 
being  neutralised  with  ammonia. 

This  gun-cotton  always  contained  some  pyroxyline  poor  in  nitric 
acid  and  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  the  greater  part  of 
which  can  be  removed  by  digestion  for  two  days  in  a  frequently-changed 
mixture  of  ether  three  parts  and  alcohol  (95°)  one  part.  The  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  pyroxyline  held  in  solution  in  a  flaky  form.  This  sort  of 
soluble  pyroxyline  I  found  in  quantities  varying  from  D2  to  5’8  per 
cent.*  in  gun-cotton  prepared  by  the  foregoing  process. 

Too  large  an  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  ether  has  the  effect  of  render¬ 
ing  the  extraction  of  the  lower  nitrate  celluloses  incomplete.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  ether  to  two  parts  of  alcohol  would 
already  extract  but  little  of  the  soluble  pyroxyline — a  phenomenon 
which  finds  its  explanation  in  the  proportions  of  the  separate  cellulose 
nitrates.  More  or  less  penta-  and  tri-nitrate  cellulose  is  always  mixed 
with  the  hexa-nitrate  cellulose,  but  can  be  extracted  by  the  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  although  digestion  for  several  days  is  required  to 
remove  all  the  soluble  ingredients. 

Hexa-nitrate  cellulose,  purified  as  above,  contains,  after  heating 
at  100°  C.  for  an  hour,  and  then  drying  in  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  a 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  coincides  satisfactorily  with  the  computed 
percentage  composition.  In  the  following  table  I  show  the  proportions 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  found  by  other  chemists,  as  they  support  my 
result  and  saved  me  making  repeated  analyses  : — 


Redtenbaclier, 
Schrottor,  and 
Schneider. 

A. 

Pelouze, 

and 

Maurey. 

B. 

Analyses  made  by  myself. 

C.  D.  E.  F. 

C  24-35 

25-00 

24-41 

H  2  65 

3T3 

2-64 

N 

13  82  13-91  13-74 

On  comparing  these  figures  with  the  computed  composition — C  24‘24, 
H  2-35,  N  14  14— it  will  be  seen  that  the  compound  described  seems 
really  to  be  a  hexa-nitrate  cellulose,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with 
penta-nitrate  cellulose. 

Hexa-nitrate  cellulose  prepared  by  the  above  method  possesses  the 
structure  of  cotton,  differs  from  other  pyroxylines  by  its  great  in¬ 
flammability  and  explosiveness  (though  it  only  detonates  when  struck 
violently),  by  its  insolubility  in  ether,  absolute  alcohol,  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  methylated  alcohol.  Acetic  ether  does 
not  dissolve  the  hexa-nitrate,  either  hot  or  cold,  nor  even  after  the 
addition  of  ether  ;  at  most  it  causes  the  threads  to  swell  a  little,  but 
without  losing  their  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  swells  freely7  in 
acetone  and  forms  a  transparent  jelly7,  which,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
excess  of  acetone,  gradually  passes  into  solution. 

The  temperature  at  which  it  ignites  varies  from  160°  to  170°  C.  It 
was  after  heating  the  hexa-nitrate  at  100°  C.  for  a  whole  day  in  a  loosely- 
closed  eprouvette  that  I  first  recognised  the  y  ellow  colouring  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  and  hyponitric  acid  was  set 
free.  If  the  hexa-nitrate  be  badly  washed  and  contains  but  a  trace  of 
free  acid  after  only  one  hour’s  heating  at  100°  C.  it  will  give  a  strongly- 

*  Once  Abel  found  the  proportion  of  soluble  pyroxyline  to  be  from  X  to  15  per  cent. 
(Dingier.  Polytechn.  Journ.,  vol.  clxxxv.,  pp.  154,  157),  and  in  commercial  gun¬ 
cotton  the  proportion  of  soluble  pyroxyline  rose  even  to  twelve  per  cent.  ( Jahret - 
bericht  der  Reinen  Chemie,  187*,  p.  166j. 
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acid  reaction,  and  will  smell  of  hyponitric  acid.  Gun-cotton  washed 
with  ether  and  alcohol  seldom  shows  this  property ;  but  only  the  gun¬ 
cotton  which  has  been  digested  in  slightly-alkaline  washing  water  and 
then  washed  in  pure  water  is  perfect  in  keeping  qualities  and  retains  its 
neutral  reaction  after  a  year’s  storage. 

If  hexa-nitrate  cellulose  be  treated  with  the  hereafter-mentioned 
warm  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  (such  as  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  collodion  cotton),  it  is  changed  into  pyroxyline,  poor  in 
nitrogen  and  soluble  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  under  no  circumstances  did  I  obtain 
hexa-nitrate  cellulose  when  using  mixtures  of  potassic  nitrate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  which  were  well  suited  for  the  preparation  of  collodion 
cotton.  Such  mixtures  always  showed  a  tendency  to  give  collodion 
pyroxyline  (that  is  to  say,  penta-  and  tetra-nitrate  cellulose).  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  with  these  mixtures  a  pyroxyline  insoluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol  is  obtained,  even  when  very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  used. 
For  example:  a  mixture  of  forty  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  twenty-five  grammes  of  dry  potassic  nitrate  at  40°  to  45°  C. 
certainly  gives  a  pyroxyline  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  which, 
however,  after  the  extraction  with  ether  and  alcohol,  contains  no  more 
than  12 '94  per  cent,  of  nitrogen;  and  in  spite  of  digestion  for  twenty- 
four  hours  the  inner  fibres  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  changed, 
the  fact  being  that  mixtures  of  potassic  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid 
penetrate  cotton  with  difficulty.  Mixtures  of  100  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  (66°  B).  with  100  grammes  of  potassic  nitrate  at  60°  or  70°  C. 
give,  after  six  to  ten  minutes,  soluble  collodion  cottons,  though  the 
mixture  contain  no  water  at  all.  Josef  Makia  Eder,  Dr. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  14 . 

Cheltenham  . 

Savings’  Bank. 

„  15 . 

Glasgow  . . . 

Buchanan-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  6th  instant,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, — Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Dallmeyer  was  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  On  the  Optics  Involved 
in  the  Construction  of  the  Magic  Lantern,  and  On  A  New  Lantern  Lens 
or  Objective. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  F.  York,  and 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  took  part.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  and  the  discussion 
thereon  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number. 

After  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  communication,  Captain  Abney  read  a  paper, 
in  which  he  described  a  means  of  working  gelatine  plates  in  the 
ordinary  orange  light  suitable  for  wet  plates.  This  consisted  in  adding 
a  certain  proportion  of  iodide  to  the  emulsion,  which,  without  diminish¬ 
ing  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  film,  destroyed  its  sensitiveness  to 
the  red  and  orange  rays,  and  thus  removed  the  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  ruby  glass.  Captain  Abney  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
this  by  passing  round  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum  taken  upon 
bromide  and  bromo-iodide  films,  the  latter  containing  one-eighth  and 
one-twelfth  the  quantity  of  iodide  as  compared  with  bromide.  These 
showed  that  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  iodide  is  increased  the 
limit  of  sensitiveness  is  removed  further  from  the  red  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  Until  we  are  in  a  position  to  publish  Captain  Abney’s  paper  we 
withhold  the  discussion  which  took  place,  as  it  would  be  scarcely  intelli¬ 
gible  to  our  readers  in  the  absence  of  the  paper. 

In  reference  to  the  emulsification  of  iodide  of  silver, 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  said  he  did  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  iodide  from  aqueous  solutions  and  afterwards  incorporat¬ 
ing  it  with  gelatine  by  mechanical  means.  Thus  he  had  succeeded  in 
so  emulsifying  silver  bromide  with  collodion  by  submitting  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  bromide  to  the  action  of  an  ordinary  iron  mill,  the  washed 
bromide  having  no  action  upon  the  iron. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  William  England  was  then  read,  in  which  that 
gentleman  described  his  drying-box  for  gelatine  plates.  This  consists 
of  a  closed  cupboard  fitted  with  wires  upon  which  to  rest  the  plates. 
Through  the  centre,  vertically,  passed  an  iron  gas  pipe,  in  the  bottom 
end  of  which  (outside  the  cupboard)  a  gas  jet  was  kept  burning.  The 
heated  tube  radiated  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  cupboard  and  thus  set 
up  a  current  of  air  amongst  the  plates,  fresh  air  entering  by  an  aperture 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  cupboard  and  finding  its  exit  at  the  top. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller,  speaking  from  a  chemist’s  point  of  view,  suggested  a 
modification  of  the  arrangement,  namely,  to  place  the  gas  jet  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube,  and  thus  set  up  an  induced  current  of  cold  air, 
which  might  be  artificially  dried  by  passing  it  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
In  this  manner  all  danger  arising  from  the  contact  of  heated  air  with 


the  moist  gelatine  films  would  be  avoided,  and  the  plates  dried  rapidly 
and  perfectly. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  had  adopted  a  similar  plan,  using  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid  in  place  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  had  used  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same 
manner,  but,  for  some  reason  he  could  not  explain,  it  had  not  the 
desired  effect. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  Captain  Abney,  and 
Mr.  England,  and  also  to  Messrs.  W.  Willis,  jun.,  Brownrigg,  Bayne 
Jennings,  Cutchey,  and  others,  who  had  sent  pictures  for  exhibition 
to  fill  the  empty  spaces  on  the  walls. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  would  be  Instantaneous  Shutters.  As  he  had  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  members  had  some  pet  form  which  they  individually 
considered  superior  to  all  others,  he  hoped  they  would  come  forward 
to  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  their  own  special  favourites.  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  1st  instant,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,— 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  A.M.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  E.  Barnes  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Committee  had  been  engaged  in  a 
revision  of  the  rules  for  the  monthly  artistic  competition,  and  it  was 
decided  to  send  out  a  printed  copy  to  each  member  with  the  notice  of 
the  next  meeting.  The  subject  given  out  for  next  month’s  competition 
was  An  Election. 

Mr.  William  Brooks  passed  round  a  sample  of  celloidine,  and  briefly 
described  its  properties. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  then  read  a  paper  on  An  Improved  Alkaline 
Developer  for  Gelatine  Plates  [see  page  172],  after  which  he  gave  minute 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  new  developer.  The  tendency,  he 
said,  was  to  give  greater  density  with  a  longer  exposure ;  a  plate  which 
had  received  three  exposures  of  two,  three,  and  four  seconds  produced 
uniformly  good  results,  though  the  portion  exposed  for  four  seconds 
printed  very  slowly. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  had  tried  Mr.  Edwards’s  formula,  and  found  it 
work  better  than  any  alkaline  developer  he  had  applied  to  gelatine 
films,  though  he  could  not  speak  as  to  its  keeping  qualities.  Although 
the  solution  he  had  used  was  very  dark  in  colour,  there  seemed  to  be 
less  tendency  to  fog  than  with  the  ordinary  alkaline  pyro. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  he  had  continued  the  development  for  six 
minutes,  with  a  very  dark  solution,  without  the  slighest  discolouration 
of  the  negative. 

Mr.  Edwards  passed  round  a  few  negatives,  and  stated  that  they  were 
all  developed  with  a  highly-coloured  solution.  The  development  was 
complete,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  from  forty-five  seconds  to 
one  minute.  He  (Mr.  Edwards),  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brooks,  said  he  used 
Price’s  glycerine ;  he  applied  the  solution  to  the  dry  film  without 
previously  wetting  it. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  asked  if  Mr.  Edwards  did  not  find  that  that 
course  offered  a  greater  tendency  to  yellowing  than  when  the  film  was 
previously  moistened. 

Mr.  Edwards  having  replied  in  the  negative, 

Mr.  Bolton  said  he  thought  that  probably  the  presence  of  the  glyce¬ 
rine  might  prevent  it.  He  had  found  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
decomposed  gelatine  to  the  developer  gave  greater  purity  in  the 
shadows. 

Mr.  Warnerke  suggested  that  that  might  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  oxalic  acid  in  the  decomposed  gelatine. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that,  no  doubt,  sugar  would  perform  a 
similar  function. 

Mr.  Edwards  thought  it  probable  that  many  substances  would  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  glycerine ;  he  thought,  however,  that 
the  discolouration  complained  of  was  not  produced  by  the  developer 
but  by  the  fixing  solution,  as  he  had  found  that  if  the  negative  were  not 
washed  immediately  on  its  removal  from  the  hypo,  it  was  invariably 
stained.  Many  persons  made  a  practice  of  examining  the  negative  after 
fixing  and  before  washing — a  habit  which  could  not  be  too  strongly 
condemned. 

Mr.  F.  Y  ork  inquired  if  it  were  possible  to  save  plates  which  had 
been  very  much  over-exposed ;  that  is  to  say,  would  it  be  possible  to 
so  modify  the  developer  as  to  make  printable  negatives. 

Mr.  Edwards  replied  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
latitude. 

Mr.  Cowan  treated  over-exposed  films  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  the  pyro.  solution  and  one  of  the  ammonia. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  extreme  cases,  employed  them  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one ;  that  entirely  arrested  any  tendency  to  fog. 

Mr.  Henderson  took  exception  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  explanation  of  the 
formation  of  the  yellow  stain  by  the  hypo,  solution.  It  arose  from  the 
action  of  the  pyro.  left  in  the  film  after  development.  .  He  employed  a 
solution  composed  of  alum  two  ounces,  water  one  pint,  saturated  with 
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boracic  acid.  This  solution  stopped  the  action  of  the  pyro.  and  kept 
the  shadows  clear,  giving,  in  fact,  a  result  resembling  a  wet  plate. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  there  were  two  distinct  kinds  of  discolouration 
—one  giving  a  brown,  the  other  a  green,  tinge  to  the  shadows  when 
viewed  by  reflected  light.  The  latter  appeared  more  prominently  in 
some  plates  than  in  others ;  and,  though  he  could  produce  it  at  will,  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  altogether  preventing  its  appearance  w'hen  not 
wanted. 

Mr.  Brooks  said,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  latitude,  that  he  had 
recently  developed  some  negatives  which  had  been  exposed  ten  times  as 
long  as  necessary;  but  by  soaking  them  in  ordinary  beer  before  applying 
the  developer  satisfactory  results  had  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  that  he  had  found  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  employing  distilled  water  in  preparing  the  emulsion.  The 
use  of  glycerine  in  the  developer  did  not  interfere  with  the  drying  of 
the  plates,  as  it  was  completely  removed  by  washing. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  been  troubled  with  green  fog  to  a  slight  extent 
in  using  ammonia  in  conjunction  with  pyro.  for  development ;  but  it 
entirely  disappeared  when  he  substituted  washing  soda.  He  had 
found,  however,  that  in  adding  ammonia  to  the  soda  solution  to  increase 
its  strength  the  evil  appeared  in  a  more  aggravated  form  than  with 
ammonia  alone.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  important  if  ammo¬ 
nium  bromide  were  employed  in  preparing  the  emulsion  the  same  salt 
should  be  used  in  the  developer,  while  the  same  rule  should  be  observed 
if  potassium  bromide  were  used  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Edwards’s  experience  in  this  direction  had  been  the  opposite  of 
Mr.  Henderson’s. 

Mr.  Bolton  asked  what  effect  could  possibly  remain  in  a  washed 
emulsion  from  the  bromide  used  in  its  preparation,  supposing,  of  course, 
the  pellicle  to  have  been  properly  washed. 

Mr.  Henderson  placed  on  record  an  experience  he  had  had  in  using 
bromide  of  zinc.  The  washing  water  came  away  from  the  pellicle  in  a 
milky  state,  and  when  the  operation  was  complete  the  whole  of  the 
silver  bromide  seemed  to  have  been  removed. 

Mr.  Warnerke  also  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience  when  work¬ 
ing  Dr.  van  Monckhoven’s  process,  in  which  ammonia  was  added  to 
the  emulsion.  He  thought  it  possible  that  the  solvent  action  of  the 
ammonia  upon  the  silver  bromide  caused  it  to  be  removed  in  the 
washing. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  asked  if  any  of  those  who  had  been  troubled 
with  the  yellow  stain  had  tried  the  effect  of  mixing  sulphate  of  iron 
with  the  fixing  solution.  He  had  used  a  mixture  composed  of  one-third 
sulphate  of  iron  and  two-thirds  hypo,  in  saturated  solutions  with  very 
favourable  results. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  inquired  if  any  increase  of  density  was  obtained 
by  that  method. 

Mr.  Howard  said  that  by  clearing  the  shadows  it  had  practically  an 
influence  upon  the  density  or  brilliancy  of  the  negative. 

Mr.  Edwards  thought  density  in  itself  was  not  what  was  wanted, 
but  correct  gradation. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  wished  to  know  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain, 
with  gelatine,  gradation  equal  to  that  of  the  best  wet  plates. 

After  a  short  discussion  of  this  point, 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  members  the  circular  announcing  a 
photographic  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Ghent  in  September  next. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  having  promised  a  paper  for  the  next  meeting,  the 
proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Edwards 
for  his  paper. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms, 
Buchanan-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  25th  ult., — Mr.  John  Urie, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved  of. 

Mr.  Bell  (the  Treasurer)  showed  three  dry  plates,  which  were 
varnished.  When  printing  from  them  they  unfortunately  got  wet, 
causing  indelible  stains.  Although  the  varnish  was  dissolved  off  the 
stains  still  remained  in  the  film.  He  (Mr.  Bell)  asked  those  present  to 
inform  him  of  the  best  plan  to  obviate  this  defect,  and  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  coat  the  plate  with  enamel  collodion  prior  to  varnishing. 

Mr.  H.  Reid  exhibited  a  new  form  of  lantern  for  the  dark  room, 
adapted  for  gas  ;  also,  a_convenient  form  of  bottle,  covered  with  india- 
rubber  cloth,  for  washing  emulsion. 

A  light,  portable  dry-plate  camera,  for  stereo,  or  8  x  5  plates,  with 
double  dark  slides,  partly  made  of  ebonite,  was  sent  by  Dr.  Bell  for 
inspection. 

Mr.  J.  McGhie  (Secretary)  showed  a  new  camera  he  had  had  made 
by  Messrs.  George  Mason  and  Co.,  being  very  portable  and  on  the 
“universal”  principle,  with  a  swing-back  on  a  simple  but  very  effective 
plan.  It  was  suited  for  whole  plates  and  the  other  sizes  smaller;  fitted 
with  double  dark  slides,  and  also  suitable  for  either  wet  or  dry-plate 
work.  The  camera  was  much  admired  by  those  present. 

Mr.  Reid,  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  Secretary  were  awarded  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  for  their  trouble  in  bringing  the  apparatus  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


Coruspoithentt. 

April  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. _ New 

By-Laws.— Prize  of  2,000  Francs  for  Progress  in  Photo¬ 
graphic  Optics.— First  Banquet  of  the  Photographic  Society 

of  France  to  Commemorate  its  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary. _ 

A  New  Idea  to  Render  Woodburytype  Printing  Available 
to  All. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  2nd  iust., — M.  P^ligot  in  the  chair.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  evening  was  taken  up  in  discussing  and  passing  the  new  by-laws  of 
the  Society,  so  that  few  photographic  items  could  be  gleaned  from 
the  proceedings. 

M.  Davanne  read  the  programme  relative  to  a  prize  of  2,000  franca 
offered  by  the  Ministre  de  l’lnstruction  Publique  for  the  best-constructed 
lens  or  lenses  as  described  in  the  programme.  The  object  in  view 
is  said  to  be  to  fit  out  missionaries,  explorers,  and  travellers  with 
instruments  with  which  they  can  take  specimens  of  the  different  races 
as  well  as  views  of  the  countries  through  which  they  pass ;  but  the  more 
important  object  the  government  has  in  view  i3  to  excite  emulation 
amongst  French  opticians  in  order  that  they  may  strive  to  produce 
instruments,  if  not  superior,  at  least  equal  to  those  they  are  obliged  to 
import  from  foreign  countries. 

M.  L6on  Vidal  presented  Mr.  L.  Warnerke’s  new  photometer,  and 
gave  a  description  of  its  working,  which  interested  the  members' very 
much. — MM.  Audra  and  Balaguy  exhibited  some  very  fine  prints  taken 
from  negatives  obtained  by  the  gelatino-bromide  process. — M.  Silvestre 
presented  the  Society  with  a  book  of  songs  illustrated  by  photograph v. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Society  drew  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  fact  that  this  book  was  perhaps  the  first  in  France  which  had 
been  completely  illustrated  by  means  of  photography. 

I  had  the  honour  to  present  the  Society  with  some  instantaneous 
proofs  taken  from  gelatino-bromide  negatives  obtained  by  the  simple 
and  ingenious  instantaneous  shutter  designed  some  time  back  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Harrison,  and  described  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  for  1880,  page  205.  Desiring  to  make  some  experiments  as  to 
the  extreme  rapidity  of  gelatino-bromide  preparations  I  left  Paris  on 
Easter  eve  for  Havre,  and  on  Monday,  hearing  that  a  burlesque  caval¬ 
cade  would  take  place  at  Trouville,  I  took  the  steamboat,  and  in  an 
hour  landed  on  the  jetty  of  that  celebrated  watering-place.  Owing  to 
the  exceptionally  fine  weather  hundreds  of  people  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  port  and  town  were  crowded  with  spectators.  The 
cavalcade,  organised  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  crew 
of  a  fishing  smack  lost  at  sea,  instead  of  taking  place  at  twelve  o’clock 
did  not  commence  its  march  till  half-past  two — just  at  the  moment 
at  which  the  last  steamer  left  for  Havre.  I  was  obliged  to  go  on  board 
and  by  the  kindness  of  the  captain  I  was  permitted  to  fit  up  my  apparatus 
on  the  bridge,  in  the  hope  that  1  might  get  a  “shot”  at  the  cavalcade  in 
going  past.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  instantaneous  shutter  I  got  two 
proofs  of  the  procession  and  the  crowd  as  the  steamer  was  going  out  of 
harbour.  Although  the  negatives  were  obtained  in  one-twentieth  part 
of  a  second,  still  a  want  of  sharpness  is  visible;  nevertheless  the  experi- 
ment  suffices  to  prove  that  objects  can  be  reproduced  under  unfavourable 
circumstances,  such  as  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  motion,  or  even  from 
the  window  of  an  express  train. 

M.  Davanne  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  fact  that  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  and  other  productions  were  not  sufficiently  protected 
from  piracy  by  the  French  laws,  and  that  even  at  the  present  day  the 
members  of  the  Chambre  des  D£put4s  were  loth  to  treat  photographic 
productions  as  works  of  art.  A  commission  has  been  formed  composed 
of  MM.  Davanne,  Perrot  de  Chaumeux,  Pierson,  and  L6 on  Vidal,  in 
order  that  these  gentlemen  may  draw  up  a  petition  and  defend  photo¬ 
graphic  rights  before  the  Chambre  des  Deputes. 

The  Society  was  officially  informed  that  a  photographic  exhibition  is 
to  be  organised  at  Ghent  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  fetes  which  will 
take  place  in  Belgium  in  commemoration  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
the  national  independence.  This  photographic  exhibition  being  inter¬ 
national,  I  have  no  doubt  that  English  as  well  as  French  photographers 
will  take  part  in  this  friendly  struggle  for  pictorial  fame,  the  more  so  as 
many  prizes  will  be  distributed.  The  programme  can  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  Secretaire  de  la  Chambre  Syndicale,  H6tel  du  Gouvernement, 
Ghent,  Belgium. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  founded  in  the  year  1855. 
Twenty-five  years  have  thus  elapsed  since  a  few'  gentlemen — amateurs 
for  the  greater  part — joined  together  to  form  a  society7  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  an  art  which  had  its  birthplace  in  France.  In  order  to  com¬ 
memorate  this  anniversary  a  grand  banquet  took  place  last  Saturday 
evening,  the  3rd  instant,  at  the  Cafe  Riche.  About  a  hundred  gentle¬ 
men  took  part  in  this  fraternal  meeting.  Several  speeches  were  made 
among  w’hich  those  of  M.  P41igot,  the  President,  and  M.  Davanne 
were  the  most  applauded.  A  desire  was  expressed  by7  a  large  number  of 
those  present  that  such  a  banquet  should  take  place  at  least  once  in 
three  months.  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  R.  Harrison,  proposed  to  take 
as  a  pattern  some  of  the  English  societies,  and  meet  at  least  once  a 
month.  The  members  separated  delighted  with  the  agreeable  soirit, 
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and  felicitating  MM.  Audra,  Franck,  and  Truckelut  on  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  they  had  organised  this  little  fete  defcimille. 

The  advocates  of  carbon  printing  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  Russian 
gentleman  has  invented  a  new  method  of  obtaining  Woodburytype 
prints  without  the  aid  of  that  expensive  instrument,  the  hydraulic 
press.  M.  Gustave  Re  is  the  inventor.  Be  conceived  the  idea  of 
suppressing  the  sheet  of  lead  and  employing  a  sheet  of  very  thin  tinfoil, 
such  as  is  used  to  cover  chocolate,  &c.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Woodbury 
has  introduced  the  same  idea,  but  the  other  gentleman  proceeds  in  a 
different  manner.  He  obtains  his  cliche  in  gelatine  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
this  he  fixes  to  patent  plate  glass  by  means  of  india-rubber  dissolved  in 
benzoline.  An  iron  hoop  is  now  put  round  the  elicit d;  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  which  is  pressed  down  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  contact  with  the  cliche.  Now  it  is  here  that  M.  Re’s  idea 
differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Woodbury.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  new 
plaster  of  Paris  be  employed  to  fill  up  a  crack  or  crevice  in  an  old  wall, 
ten  to  one  “the  remedy  will  be  worse  than  the  disease,”  for  the  wall 
will  burst  in  two  by  the  great  expansion  of  the  plaster.  This  property 
of  expansion  of  plaster  of  Paris,  when  wetted,  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  M.  Re.  He  fills,  or  nearly  fills,  up  the  hoop  with  fine  plaster  of 
Paris  mixed  up  with  pulverised  alum.  A  certain  quantity  of  water,  in 
which  a  little  gelatine  or  glue  has  been  dissolved,  is  now  poured  upon 
the  plaster  of  Paris,  a  flat  glass  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  hoop,  and  the 
whole  placed  under  the  table  of  a  letter-copying  machine,  the  screw  of 
which  is  lowered  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  the  two  glasses  in  contact  with 
the  iron  hoop,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  box  containing  the  plaster  of  Paris. 
Very  soon  the  plaster  of  Paris  absorbs  the  water,  and  its  volume  becom¬ 
ing  larger  pushes  the  tinfoil  into  the  different  cavities  of  the  gelatine 
clicM.  As  soon  as  the  plaster  is  set  it  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  metallic  blocks  obtained  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Any  improvement  in  working  a  permanent  process  is  a  boon  not  only 
to  the  photographer  but  to  the  public  at  large.  The  ne  plus  ultra  which 
ought  to  be  the  object  aimed  at  by  all  photographers  is,  after  having 
produced  an  irreproachable  negative,  to  deliver  to  his  customer  perma¬ 
nent  prints  exactly  resembling  each  other  in  tone  and  intensity.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  mechanical  process  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  now  that 
it  has  been  simplified  by  the  inventor  and  by  M.  Gustave  Re,  offers  a 
complete  guarantee  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  idea  so  long  sought  after, 
which  is  that  every  photographer  should  be  able  to  print  permanent 
proofs  in  a  cheap  and  simple  manner.  What  does  a  photographer 
require  more  than  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  patent  presses,  some 
sheets  of  tinfoil,  and  a  few  pounds  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  enable  him 
to  cast  aside  the  old-fashioned  system  of  silver  printing,  so  much 
spoken  against,  but  to  which  the  professional  photographers  stick  so 
tenaciously  ?  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

27,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  April  6,  1880. 


FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  trying  the  formula  for  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  given  in  a  leading  article  some  few  weeks  ago  and  find  it 
generally  very  satisfactory ;  but  I  am  troubled  with  a  want  of  clearness 
of  the  solution.  It  is  not  caused,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  by  undissolved 
oxalate  of  iron,  because  I  have  used  a  large  excess  of  potassic  oxalate 
without  removing  it.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  developing  action ; 
but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see,  and  did  not  exist  in  a  commercial  sample  I 
used  some  time  ago.  Can  you  suggest  the  cause? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Birmingham,  April  6,  1880.  G.  Barclay. 

[The  want  of  clearness  of  the  solution  arises  from  the  employment 
of  common  tap  water  containing  lime.  The  oxalate  of  potash 
immediately  converts  any  soluble  lime  salts  into  insoluble  oxalate, 
which  constitutes  the  cloudiness  complained  of. — Eds.] 

- — ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  HALF-HOLIDAYS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Photographers  have  recently  “pulled  themselves  to¬ 
gether”  and  shown  an  amount  of  energy  and  interest  in  the  art-science 
which  has  scarcely  been  known  at  any  previous  epoch.  The  formation 
of  the  Photographic  Club  is  one  of  the  results  wrought  by  this  burst  of 
energy,  and  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  see  a  similar  movement  started  in 
a  somewhat  different  direction. 

There  is  a  want  which  is  greatly  felt  by  young  photographers — if 
they  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  their  own  deficiencies — 
namely,  opportunities  for  acquiring  experience  in  outdoor  work. 
Cooped  up  in  the  studio  or  dark  room  from  week  end  to  week  end  how 
can  the  ordinary  learner  obtain  any  knowledge  of  his  art  out  of  doors  ? 
And  yet  he  may  be  called  at  short  notice  to  go  out  to  photograph  a 
client’s  house  and  grounds,  for  instance,  and  then  he  finds  himself  “all 
at  sea.”  The  “thing  won’t  make  a  picture”  is  the  decision  of  the 
operator,  but  he  is  “the  thing,”  and  not  the  subject  which  he  is  blaming. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  up  a  “half-holiday  outdoor  club”  in 
or  near  London  to  afford  some  little  opportunity,  to  those  who  wish  it, 
of  gaining  experience  in  outdoor  work?  I  have  no  doubt  if  such  a 
movement  were  fairly  started  it  would  have  the  support  of  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  and  the  kindly  assistance,  I  have  no 


doubt,  of  those  whose  names  are  so  intimately  associated  with  landscape 
photography,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  many  experienced  amateurs.  i 
appeal  now  to  my  brother  professionals  to  help  me  to  set  the  ball 
rolling. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Young  Oeeuatok. 

Battersea,  April  fi,  1880. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Exchanges  and  Registrations.—  In  our  next. 

Wm.  Brooks. — Received.  Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Pyro. — We  believe  a  work  upon  the  subject  will  be  published  very  shortly, 
the  announcement  of  which  you  will  see  in  due  course. 

Oxalate. — If  you  mix  the  carbonate  of  potash  and  oxalic  acid  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  four  parts  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter  you  will  bo  near  the 
mark. 

Geo.  S.— The  white  appearance  you  speak  of  may  be  obtained  by  adding  five 
or  six  drops  of  sulphuric  ucid  to  each  ounce  cf  your  iron  solution  instead  of 
acetic  acid. 

Bedfordshire. — You  will  find  numerous  articles  on  the  dusting-on  or  powder 
process  in  several  of  our  Almanacs  for  past  years,  which  will  give  you  all 
the  information  required. 

Pipette. — You  will  be  able  to  obtain  what  you  require  at  the  establishment  of 
almost  any  philosophical  instrument  maker.  If  he  has  not  got  it  in  stock  he 
will  doubtless  procure  it  for  you. 

P.  J.  B. — Send  us  an  example  of  your  failure.  From  what  you  say  of  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  plate  under  the  action  cf  the  developer  we  suspect  that  over* 
exposure  is  the  cause  of  your  failure. 

Rumpelstiltsicin. — You  will  find  that  some  old  collodion  will  remove  the 
film  If  you  have  not  a  supply  by  you  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  will, 
of  course,  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  Methylated  will  do. 

Autotype.— Common,  and  not  chrome,  alum  is  what  is  used  for  fixing  carbon 
prints.  No  advantage  will  be  gained  by  the  substitution  of  the  latter  article 
for  the  former.  One  part  of  alum  to  thirty  of  water  is  a  proper  strength  to 
employ. 

J.  F.  E. — Before  commencing  operations  you  had  better  consult  the  surveyor 
of  your  district,  otherwise  when  you  have  got  your  studio  half-erected  you 
may  receive  summary  notice  to  take  it  down  again.  The  plans  seem,  on  a 
cursory  inspection,  to  be  all  right. 

Old  Coll  — The  collodion  is  evidently  so  old  that  you  are  not  likely  to  find 
it  utilisable  for  any  purpose  except  cleaning  plates ;  but  even  there  the  acrid 
fumes  will  prove  so  painful  to  the  eyes  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
wiser  plan  would  not  he  to  throw  it  away. 

Inky. — The  cause  of  your  collodion  transfers  being  so  cold  in  tone  is  that  they 
are  under-exposed,  and,  consequently,  acquire  too  much  density  during  the 
developing.  Expose  longer  and  the  image  will  be  brought  out  more  quickly 
nnd  be  warmer  in  tone.  The  tones  will  be  much  warmer  if  you  omit  the 
citric  acid  and  substitute  acetic  for  it. 


Transfer.— For  transfer  purposes  the  collodion  should  be  of  good  consistency ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  best  quantity  of  pyroxyline  to  the  ounce 
unless  we  know  the  sample  to  be  used,  as  a  very  great  difference  is  found  in 
viscidity  of  collodions  made  from  different  pyroxylines.  Try  eight  grains  to 
the  ounce,  and  if  that  be  too  much  dilute  to  proper  strength. 

Calotype.— The  ferrous  oxalate  developer  will  answer  quite  well  with  your 
old  formula  if  you  are  careful  to  remove  all  the  free  silver  from  the  paper 
before  drying.  If  a  very  large  proportion  of  iodide  be  employed,  however,  it 
is  probable  the  result  will  not  prove  so  satisfactory,  though  in  small  propor¬ 
tions  the  iodide  produces  an  improvement  in  the  developing  action. 

Geo.  Mackie. — The  marks  are  certainly  peculiar.  We  think  they  must  be 
due  to  something  having  lain  in  contact  with  the  paper  either  before  or  after 
sensitising,  causing  that  part  which  is  darkest  to  print  more  quickly  than  the 
other.  It  will  be  interesting  to  try  another  sample  and  see  if  that  produce 
the  same  result.  We  presume  you  are  sure  the  marks  are  not  due  to  sun¬ 
light  on  the  frames  during  the  printing — either  reflected  or  otherwise. 

J.  Mecredy. — The  lightest  and  most  portable  tent  is  undoubtedly  that  known 
as  “  Howard’s  tent,”  which  consists  simply  of  a  bag  of  waterproof  material 
to  suspend  from  the  head  of  the  tripod.  It  is  provided  with  armholes,  and 
also  a  mask  which  fits  to  the  face  in  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  watch  the 
operations  going  on  inside  without  admitting  light.  Very  careful  manipula¬ 
tions  will  be  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  utilise  it  for  developing  dry 
plates,  though  it  is  an  admirable  means  of  changing  plates. 

F.  E.  W. — Y"ou  should  certainly,  for  various  reasons,  reduce  your  paper 
cuttings  to  the  state  of  ash  previous  to  sending  them  to  the  refiner.  If  you 
decide  on  attempting  to  reduce  them  yourself  do  not  use  too  large  a  crucible, 
or  in  an  ordinary  fire  you  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  heat.  We 
should,  indeed,  advise  you  to  commence  by  using  a  very  small  crucible— 6ay 
of  about  one-ounce  capacity— even  if  your  reducing  operations  have  to  be 
repeated  several  times.  You  will  then  gain  experience  without  meeting 
with  serious  difficulties. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  April  6,  1880. 

Bankrupt. 

Blanc,  Numa,  of  St.  Nicholas  Cliff,  Scarborough,  photographer  and  photographic 
artist.   
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COLLODION  PLATES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

We  have  heard  the  remark  made  on  more  than  one  occasion  lately 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  reaction  setting  in  in  favour  of  collodion 
as  against  gelatine;  but,  if  such  be  really  the  case,  it  is  only  in  a 
hopeful  way,  and  not  with  any  prospect  of  being,  for  the  present  at 
least,  able  to  secure  the  same  rapid  results  that  are  daily  obtained 
with  gelatine.  Moreover,  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  desire  to  return 
to  collodion  appear  to  be  wishful  to  resume  their  practice  of  the  wet 
process. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  gelatine  plates  in 
studios  where  work  of  a  high  class  is  produced,  as  well  as  in  the 
field,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  those  who 
work  the  process  almost  exclusively  are  far  from  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  though 
compelled  in  a  measure  to  employ  it ;  and  these  individuals  long 
earnestly  for  a  collodion  process  which,  while  it  relieves  them  of 
most  of  the  long-borne  inconveniences  of  the  bath,  shall  present  at 
least  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate. 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  feature  which  has  gained  for  gelatine 
plates  the  very  high  position  in  general  favour  which  they  have 
attained  in  so  short  a  time  is  their  extraordinary  rapidity ;  but  with 
this  gain  come  certain  drawbacks  which  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
hide,  however  much  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  gelatine 
process  may  desire  to  do  so.  These  drawbacks  arise,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  from  the  physical  character  of  the  gelatine.  Frilling 
and  blistering,  which  but  a  short  time  ago  were  regarded  as  the 
betes  noires  of  gelatine  workers,  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  list  of  troubles,  recent  experience  having  brought  forth 
various  methods  of  curing  the  evil.  What  forms  the  great  and 
apparently  insurmountable  difficulty  is  the  persistent  manner  in 
which  the  gelatine  film  absorbs  and  retains  any  solutions  with 
which  it  may  be  brought  into  contact,  and  which  necessitate  such  a 
degree  of  careful  treatment  in  the  way  of  washing  between  the 
different  operations  as  photographers  have  hitherto  been  un¬ 
accustomed  to,  and  which  they  appear  to  be  unable  fully  to  recog¬ 
nise. 

Of  the  various  forms  in  which  this  property  of  gelatine  makes 
itself  injuriously  felt  may  be  mentioned  the  staining  or  discolouration 
of  the  film  by  the  developer,  with  which  we  have  recently  dealt;  the 
difficulty  which  many  experience  in  finding  a  suitable  intensifier ; 
and  the  danger  which  lurks  around  gelatine  negatives — be  they 
varnished  or  otherwise — should  they  be  submitted  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  action  of  damp.  In  the  absence  of  a  proper  amount 
of  care  in  manipulation  a  host  of  other  troubles  will  arise  ;  but  these 
would  probably  crop  up  in  different  forms  in  working  other  pro¬ 
cesses  where  carelessness  is  permitted. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
various  failings  of  gelatine — suffice  it  that  they  exist;  and  hence  the 
desire  for  a  return  to  collodion.  But  in  what  form?  The  wet 
collodion  process  has  apparently  been  worked  out  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  it  would  appear  that  nothing  is  at  present  to  be 
expected  from  it  in  the  way  of  greater  rapidity;  while  the  brief  ex¬ 
perience  that  so  many  have  had  with  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of 
working  dry  plates  will  prevent  their  rejection  simply  because  of  the 


existence  of  a  few  difficulties,  many  of  which  are  easily  (or  com¬ 
paratively  so)  avoidable. 

With  collodion  dry  plates,  unfortunately,  a  sufficient  degree  of 
sensitiveness  for  studio  work  has  not  yet  been  attained  practically. 
For  well-lighted  landscape  subjects  we  have  often  heard  it  stated — 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact — that  it  is  possible  to  prepare  plates 
more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  wet  bath  plates.  But  even  there 
something  more  than  wet-plate  sensitiveness  will  now  be  required  by 
those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  gelatine.  Besides  that, 
collodion  dry  plates  are  sadly  deficient  in  that  wonderful  power 
possessed  by  gelatine  in  such  a  marked  degree  of  searching  out 
detail  in  heavy  shadows,  of  rendering  badly-lighted  subjects,  and  of 
working  in  the  dull  and  feeble  actinic  light  which  too  often  prevails 
in  our  country.  Dry  collodion  plates,  therefore,  for  the  present  are 
out  of  the  question. 

We  can  only,  then,  fall  back  upon  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
frequently  made  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  collodion  emulsion 
in  the  wet  state.  This  subject  was  revived  by  a  correspondent 
in  our  columns  but  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  since  the  appearance  of 
that  letter  several  workers  of  gelatine  plates  have  evinced  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  though  wholly  (or  nearly  so)  ignorant  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  and  conveniences  of  such  a  mode  of  working.  One  gentleman 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  return  to  the  bath  process ; 
but,  though  it  is  possible  such  may  be  the  case,  there  exist  reasons 
why  we  do  not  think  so. 

In  the  first  place,  a  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness  can  be  obtained 
than  with  wet  plates  prepared  by  the  aid  of  the  bath ;  the  operations 
can  be  carried  on  with  all  the  cleanliness  which  forms  one  of  the 
charms  of  gelatine  plates,  while  the  manipulations  are  nearly  as 
simple — if  the  operator  elect  to  prepare  his  own  emulsion  far 
simpler.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  those  defects  which  stand  eo 
much  in  the  way  of  establishing  gelatine  as  the  standard  process, 
while  the  finished  negative  is  in  every  way  as  permanent  and  free 
from  chance  of  danger  as  in  the  case  of  a  bath  plate. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  introduction  of  the  wet  emulsion 
method — or,  at  least,  its  trial— would  be  far  less  than  those  ex¬ 
perienced  in  connection  with  gelatine,  because  the  alkaline  and 
ferrous  oxalate  modes  of  development  (one  or  both)  are  now 
sufficiently  familiar  to  most  operators  to  enable  them  to  commence 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success  at  the  outset.  One  thing,  however, 
must  be  specially  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  collodion  will  bear  a 
far  smaller  quantity  of  ammonia  proportionately  than  gelatine.  The 
materials  for  making  a  trial  of  this  method  may  be  obtained  com¬ 
mercially,  all  that  is  required  that  does  not  already  exist  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  everyday  gelatine  worker  being  a  bottle  of  washed 
collodion  emulsion. 

In  the  event  of  the  ultimate  adoption  df  this  plan  of  working  it  is 
probable  that  a  specially-prepared  emulsion  would  give  the  best 
results  when  used  wet,  for  many  of  the  conditions  necessary  to 
be  observed  in  an  emulsion  from  which  to  prepare  dry  plates  to  be 
kept  a  length  of  time  need  not  be  conformed  to  ;  indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  question  whether  greater  rapidity  and  general  excellence 
of  results  would  not  accrue  under  the  circumstances  from  an 
tm washed  emulsion. 
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The  modus  operandi 'would  be  simple  enough.  First  thing  in  the 
morning,  or  at  intervals  during  the  day,  the  plates  are  coated  and 
placed  in  a  trough  of  water,  where  they  remain  until  required 
for  exposure ;  prolonged  soaking  produces  no  ill  effect.  The 
plates  are  ready  for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  do  not  suffer 
injury  from  remaining  on  the  slide  for  a  long  time  before  develop¬ 
ment;  in  fact,  they  are  wet  plates  without  the  usual  wet-plate 
faults. 

The  process,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  here  sketched  out  is  no  ignis 
fatuus  but  a  really  workable  plan,  and  capable  of  doing  high-class 
work.  It  will  not  compete,  as  yet,  with  gelatine ;  but  it  may  very 
well  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  when  extremely 
rapid  plates  are  not  necessary,  and  the  two  will  work  far  more 
harmoniously  together  than  gelatine  and  the  bath. 


DIFFICULTIES  WITH  CARBON  OPALS. 

Last  week  we  devoted  a  portion  of  our  space  to  a  consideration  of 
some  of  the  points  involved  in  the  successful  working  of  carbon 
pictures  in  connection  with  “opal"  glass  support;  though  why  the 
glass  now  so  well  known  under  this  name  should  be  so  called  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive,  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  further  in 
appearance  from  the  beautiful  and  precious  stone,  the  opal,  than 
this  “  milk  glass,”  as  it  has  been  termed.  “  Porcelain  glass  ”  would 
be  a  far  more  expressive  term,  and  better  convey  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  learnt  the  trade  slang  an  idea  of  the  material  in  question. 
This  week  we  may  supplement  our  remarks  by  some  further  practical 
hints  on  its  manipulation  that  may  enable  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  met  with  some  of  the  few  difficulties  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  successfully  remove  them. 

Before  entering  upon  working  details  we  may  amplify  our  remarks 
upon  the  accidental  cracking  of  the  opal  plate,  which,  when  it 
happens  after  the  picture  is  placed  upon  it,  is  no  small  annoyance. 
When  the  diamond  seems  to  dig  into  the  edge  of  the  glass  as  it 
leaves  it,  and  chips  off  a  small  portion,  the  chances  are  that  a  crack 
lias  started,  and  the  plate  should  be  most  carefully  examined  to  ob¬ 
serve  if  such  be  the  case,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  have  gone.  If 
the  crack  be  small  the  plate  may  yet  be  saved,  but  on  no  account 
by  attempting  to  cut  out  the  piece  containing  the  cracked  part  with 
a  diamond;  for  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that,  the  moment 
the  pressure  of  diamond  and  rule  is  applied,  the  crack — which  may 
have  been  very  slight  at  first — will  start  and  travel  right  across  the 
plate. 

The  plan  with  opal,  or  any  glass,  in  fact,  is  to  “  lead  ”  the  crack 
by  the  application  of  heat — a  feat  which  can  be  most  easily  per¬ 
formed.  Taking  a  blunt-pointed  piece  of  iron  rod  (not  too  thin)  that 
has  been  heated  to  redness  in  the  fire  (or  a  piece  of  ignited  charcoal 
will  answer  as  well),  it  is  applied  with  a  steady  touch  to  a  spot  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  crack 
has  extended  (which  should  be  carefully  sought  for  by  turning  and 
examining  the  glass  in  every  direction,  a  crack  sometimes  extending 
much  further  than  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  do).  A  second 
after  the  application  of  the  heat  the  crack  will  seem  to  jump,  as 
it  were,  to  the  heated  spot,  when  the  iron,  which  must  be  kept  very 
hot,  is  to  be  removed  and  re-applied  another  short  distance  in 
advance,  when  the  crack  will  again  follow.  By  carefully  taking  it 
in  a  curved  sweep  to  the  edge  of  the  glass  a  piece  may  thus  be  cut 
out,  and  all  danger  of  the  crack  spreading  at  some  future  time 
be  quite  nullified.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  crack  cannot  be  led  in 
this  manner  quite  up  to  the  edge,  but  it  may  be  brought  so  near 
as  to  allow  of  the  almost-loosened  piece  being  severed  by  a  slight 
pull.  The  same  plan  can  be  adopted  with  negatives,  many  a  one  of 
which,  having  a  slight  c.rack,  has  been  broken  and  irretrievably 
ruined  by  attempting  to  print  from  it — be  it  with  ever  so  moderate  a 
pressure. 

In  developing  the  print  direct  upon  the  glass  (the  single  transfer 
process)  a  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  preventing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  blisters,  either  large  or  small,  which  make  their  appearance 
just  as  the  pictures  are  arriving  at  completion.  These  blisters 
frequently  occur  in  the  form  of  a  multitude  of  fine  projections, 


almost  as  though  Goarse  sand  had  got  under  the  film,  and  mostly 
show  in  the  darker  parts.  Sometimes  a  number  will  coalesce  and 
form  one  large  blister,  or,  more  frequently,  a  large  one  will  start 
by  itself  entirely,  without  there  being  a  single  other  one  on  the 
plate. 

Blisters  are  not  unknown  in  all  kinds  of  carbon  printing — glass 
paper,  or  canvas — but  opal  work  is  specially  liable  to  them,  precau¬ 
tions  that  would  be  sufficient  for  preventing  them  upon  a  paper  sup¬ 
port  being  quite  inefficient  in  some  cases  when  applied  to  smoothed 
opal,  and  causes  which  will  with  the  latter  material  bring  about 
this  evil  are  inoperative  in  the  case  of  paper.  Hence,  to  work 
with  comfort  upon  the  matt-surfaced  opal,  it  will  be  found  desirable 
to  adopt  a  special  mode  of  treatment  adapted  to  its  peculiarities, 
which  are,  of  course,  owing  not  to  the  quality  of  the  material  but  to 
the  peculiarities  of  its  surface. 

The  end  will  be  attained  by  preparing  the  plates  before  use  with 
a  slight  substratum  of  gelatine  (without  chrome  alum) — a  few  grains 
to  the  ounce  will  be  sufficient — when  it  will  be  found  that  a  hold  is 
given  to  the  pigment  paper  which  quite  puts  an  end  to  the  special 
difficulties  with  blisters.  The  gelatine  solution  must  not  be  made  so 
strong  as  to  give  a  glossy  surface,  or  its  especial  beauty  is  destroyed ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  prepare  the  plate  immediately  before  use. 
Once  coated  they  will  keep  good  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  coat¬ 
ing,  too,  will  act  as  a  safeguard  against  the  insidious  approach  of 
that  discolouration  of  the  surface  we  have  adverted  to,  by  protecting 
it  from  the  atmosphere. 

When,  notwithstanding  these  precautions  (as  will  sometimes 
happen  from  the  ordinary  well-known  causes),  or  because  of  their 
absence,  blisters  do  make  their  appearance  upon  developing,  there 
is  still  a  chance  of  saving  the  print.  After  carefully  and  speedily 
completing  the  development  with  water  of  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible,  if  the  plate  be  flooded  with  methylated  spirit  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  cause  blisters  to  become  so  reduced  that  upon  drying  little  or 
no  trace  of  them  will  be  observed. 

More  than  once  our  attention  has  been  called  to  opal  prints  defec¬ 
tive  through  an  undue  glossiness  of  surface  in  parts  or  over  the 
whole  picture — a  glossiness  distinct  from  that  slight  loss  of  matt 
appearance  that  is  always  seen  in  the  deep  shadows  where  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  film  is  sufficient  to  more  than  fill  the  pores  or  pits  of  the 
semi-rough  surface.  This  improper  glaze  is  owing  to  over-quick 
drying  of  the  plate,  a  carbon  print  dried  at  the  fire  always  possessing 
more  glaze  of  surface  than  one  allowed  to  part  with  its  moisture 
spontaneously  at  a  moderate  temperature.  In  consequence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  opal  print  before  this  quick 
drying,  it  will  be  found  to  be  glazed  over  the  whole  surface  or  in 
patches  only. 

When  the  print  is  produced  by  double  transfer — as  of  course  will 
always  have  to  be  done  with  non-reversed  negatives — it  will  be  desir¬ 
able  to  carefully  adjust  the  strength  of  the  chrome  alum  and  gelatine, 
so  that  no  glaze  is  left  in  the  finished  print,  bearing  in  mind  that  a 
little  gloss  showing  before  the  print  is  transferred  may  at  times  give 
way  after  the  necessary  immersion  in  hot  water.  It  is  always  desirable 
to  have  as  strongly-holding  a  surface  as  possible  to  make  the  transfer 
successful;  for  the  matt  surface  of  glass  seems  to  offer  obstacles  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  temporary  support,  as  though  the  multitude  of 
points  that  must  exist  upon  the  surface  cut  through  the  thinner  por¬ 
tions  of  the  film  and  become  adherent  to  the  temporary  support.  In 
consequence  of  this  necessity  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  apply 
an  extra  supply  of  the  waxing  compound  to  the  flexible  support 
when  that  useful  material  is  employed. 


APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Why  the  carbon  process  is  not  more  generally  employed  by  those 
who  follow  photography  professionally  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
many — not  because  of  the  permanence  of  its  results  alone,  but  by 
reason  of  the  great  variety  of  effects  that  may  be  obtained  by  its  aid, 
many  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  by  any  other  method  of 
printing,  and  that,  too,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty — at 
least  by  those  who  are  an  fait  in  its  working. 
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Carbon  prints,  or  what  are  known  as  such,  can  be  made  in  almost 
any  colour  and  on  nearly  every  material ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  the  tissue  of  the  desired  tint  or  colour,  and  then  after  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  prints  on  a  temporary  support  to  transfer  them  to  the  re¬ 
quisite  material.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  coating  the  material 
with  a  solution  of  gelatine  containing  a  little  chrome  alum,  to  which 
the  picture  will  adhere.  We  have  seen  charming  portraits  of  children 
printed  in  red  chalk,  which  are  exceedingly  effective  as  well  as  artistic, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  possess  the  novelty  of  being  totally  unlike  the 
usual  brown  or  purple  photograph,  reminding  one  rather  of  the  famous 
engravings  by  Bartolozzi  than  of  photographs  at  all.  Sepia  is  a 
colour  that  is  well  adapted  for  carbon  printing.  Excellent  pictures 
can  be  produced  in  this  colour,  and  when  they  are  developed  on 
or  transferred  to  drawing-paper,  either  white  or  tinted,  instead  of  the 
usual  glossy  transfer  paper,  the  effect  is  very  fine  and  artistic. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  recent  visit  to  the  Autotype  Company’s 
Works  we  saw  many  such  pictures  being  made.  We  also  saw  some 
that  were  being  developed  on  coarse-tinted  drawing-paper  that 
had  been  printed  on  tissue  of  a  charcoal  colour.  The  original 
picture  was  a  charcoal  drawing,  and  the  copies  were  the  exact 
counterpart  of  it  and  did  not  resemble  a  photograph  in  the  least; 
in  fact,  when  framed,  few  indeed  would  ever  suspect  that  it  was  not 
an  original  crayon  drawing.  Now,  with  silver,  or  indeed  any  other 
process  of  printing,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  produce  any  such 
results. 

Our  object  in  alluding  to  this  subject  is  to  give  a  hint  to  those 
who  are  looking  out  for  novelties  to  introduce  into  their  business 
during  the  coming  season.  Why  should  enlargements  always  be  of 
the  orthodox  brown  or  purple  colour,  so  as  to  resemble  a  silver 
print  as  much  as  possible  ?  Would  they  not  be  far  more  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  many  if  they  were  the  colour  of  an  engraving  or 
crayon  drawing,  and  likewise  printed  on  rough  or  tinted  drawing- 
paper,  so  that  they  could  be  finished  with  crayon  and  stump? 

Another  suggestion  we  will  make  as  to  the  application  of  the 
carbon  process,  namely,  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of 
what  was  known  as  “  eburneum  ”  pictures.  This  process  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  late  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Norwich,  and  by  it  he  produced 
most  charming  results.  The  process  consists  of  developing  a  collo¬ 
dion  transparency  on  glass,  then  coating  it  with  gelatine  containing 
a  white  pigment  in  suspension.  When  the  coating  is  dry  it  is 
stripped  from  the  glass,  bringing  the  picture  with  it,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  on  ivory.  Many  who  have  tried  the  process 
have  failed  in  getting  pleasing  results,  on  account  of  the  cold  and 
inky  tones  of  the  pictures,  they  being  in  many  cases  similar  in 
colour  to  many  of  the  collodion  transfers  now  so  largely  produced. 

With  the  carbon  process  of  course  any  colour  or  tone  can  be 
obtained,  and  that  with  the  greatest  ease,  all  that  is  necessary  being 
to  develops  the  prints  on  glass  after  the  manner  of  chromotypes;  but 
instead  of  applying  the  transfer  paper  to  apply  the  eburneum  pre¬ 
paration,  and,  when  dry,  stripping  it  from  the  glass  like  a  paper 
print.  If  such  pictures  were  introduced  we  feel  sure  they  would 
meet  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success— at  anyrate,  they  would 
be  a  novelty  to  introduce  into  the  reception  room,  if  nothing  more. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  try  their  hand  at 
carbon  pictures  by  this  process  we  give  a  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  the  eberneum  emulsion  which  in  our  hands  has  given  good  results. 
It  differs  but  slightly  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Burgess : — Take  six 
ounces  of  Coignet’s  gold-label  gelatine  (we  prefer  that  kind  of  gelatine 
on  account  of  its  whiteness),  and  soak  it  in  sixteen  ounces  of  cold 
water  until  it  is  soft;  then  dissolve  it  by  the  aid  of  lead.  Now  make 
a  clean  Wedgwood  mortar  hot  with  boiling  water,  and  put  into  it  one 
and  a-quarter  ounce  of  oxide  of  zinc,  half-an-ounce  of  glycerine,  and 
a  little  of  the  gelatine  solution,  and  grind  well  with  the  pestle,  adding 
the  remainder  of  the  gelatine.  Add  by  degrees  eight  ounces  of 
alcohol  (methylated  will  do)  and  well  mix;  pour  the  whole  into  a 
beaker  or  other  tall  vessel,  and  keep  fluid  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  as  to 
permit  the  coarser  particles  of  the  oxide  to  subside  to  the  bottom  and 
the  air-bubbles  to  rise  to  the  surface.  When  this  has  taken  place 
the  whole  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  become  solid.  Then  the 
beaker  must  be  put  into  hot  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  so  as  to  liquefy 


the  side  of  the  compound,  when  the  whole  may  be  turned  out  as  a 
solid  block,  and  the  top  part  containing  the  froth  and  the  bottom 
the  sediment  may  be  cut  off  and  rejected.  The  other  part  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

When  the  carbon  print  is  developed  on  the  glass  and  fixed  with 
alum  it  is  put  on  to  a  stand  and  carefully  levelled,  and  some  of  the 
eburneum  compound  having  been  melted  is  poured  on,  avoiding  air- 
bubbles.  The  quantity  employed  should  be  such  as  to  give  about 
the  thickness  of  a  thin  card  when  it  is  dry.  As  soon  as  the 
emulsion  has  set  it  may  be  reared  up  to  dry,  which  it  will  do  in  about 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  if  placed  in  a  dry  situation.  The 
drying  of  the  eburneum  might  be  much  hastened  by  abstracting  the 
water  by  means  of  alcohol;  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  remove  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  glyceriue,  and  thereby  render  it  too 
brittle.  When  thoroughly  dry,  and  not  before,  the  film  should 
be  coated  with  plain  collodion,  which  will  effectually  protect  it  from 
the  influence  of  moisture.  Of  course  the  eburneum  may  be  tinted  if 
required  by  the  addition  of  any  colouring  matter  with  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  or  it  may  be  perfumed  by  the  introduction  of  any  of  the 
essential  oils,  in  which  case  pure  instead  of  methylated  alcohol 
must  be  used. 

We  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  progress  of  the  “  monthly 
artistic  competitions”  instituted  by  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  as  the  outcome  of  Mr.  E.  Dunmore’s  paper,  read  at  the 
October  meeting  of  last  year;  and  we  cannot  but  expect  valuable 
results  to  accrue  therefrom  if  the  ideas  of  the  originator  be  duly 
carried  out.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  mere  embodiment  of 
a  few  valuable  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  paper  does  not  ensure  their 
being  carried  out  to  a  practical  issue,  or  that  the  object  aimed  at  will 
be  attained  without  meeting  with  many  obstacles.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  in  artistic  matters.  It  is  all  very  well  to  preach 
“  high  art,”  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  practise  it — at  least 
successfully — however  good  the  intention  may  be.  Artists — true 
artists — like  poets  “  are  born,  not  made ;  ”  and  though  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  artistic  training  will  develope  and  bring  forth  any  artistic 
feeling  which  may  be  latent,  and  which,  without  such  training,  would 
probably  remain  dormant,  still  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
create  art-feeling  where  the  germ  does  not  exist.  An  examination  of 
the  pictures  which  have  been  already  put  in  for  competition  renders 
this  very  apparent.  While  some  exhibit  undeniable  signs  of  a  power 
only  shackled  by  the  technical  difficulties  of  photography,  others 
appear  only  in  the  light  of  meaningless  attempts  to  translate  an  idea 
which  is  beyond  the  aesthetic  comprehension  of  the  operator — we  will 
not  say  artist.  The  task  set  to  the  worthy  President  of  the  Society 
in  providing  monthly  subjects  is  very  far  from  an  easy  one,  when  the 
difficulties  which  surround  artistic  photography  are  duly  considered. 
Though,  so  far,  we  think  the  subjects  given  out  monthly  have  been 
open  to  very  little  complaint,  the  suggestions  made  by  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  another  column  are  valuable;  and,  if  the  competitions  be 
conducted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  intended,  we  anticipate  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  very  interesting  collection  of  pictures  really 
deserving  of  the  title  “  artistic  photographs.” 


NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 

For  some  months  past  each  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  contained,  under  the  heading  Hoic  Business  is  and  Tf  hat 
of  It,  a  number  of  letters  from  leading  photographers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  being  replies  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the 
editor  propounding  a  number  of  questions  on  matters  connected 
with  the  art.  This  is  a  novelty  in  journalism  purely  American,  and 
the  following  list  of  queries  will  give  an  idea  as  to  how  it  would  “go 
down”  in  England How  is  business?”  “Do  you  think  business 
is  improving?”  “Do  you  show  proofs?  “Do  you  secure  pay 
in  advance?”  “Do  you  feel  encouraged  to  improve  your  work?  ’ 
“Are  your  efforts  to  please  your  patrons  appreciated?”  “Is  low- 
priced  competition  on  the  increase  and  is  it  likely  to  do  harm  to 
the  art?”  “Do  you  usually  make  more  than  one  sitting?”  "Has 
the  public  taste  improved?”  “What  sizes  and  styles  are  the  most 
popular?"  “Is  the  demand  for  fancy  grounds  on  the  increase? 
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“Do  you  consider  retouching  an  improvement?”  “Have  you  re¬ 
duced  prices  within  two  years,  and,  if  so,  why?”  &c.,  &c.  Judging 
by  the  very  lengthy  replies  made  by  many  of  the  recipients  of  this 
circular  we  should  imagine  that  the  first  question  is  sufficiently 
answered,  for  were  business  in  a  satisfactory  state  there  would  be 
less  time  for  writing. 

The  question  of  the  revival  of  the  National  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  not  held  a  “  convention  ’’  for  some  years  past,  is  now 
exercising  the  minds  of  a  large  section  of  Americau  photographers. 
In  a  country  which,  for  its  size,  is  so  sparsely  supplied  with  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  it  seems  strange  that  this  annual  meeting  of 
members  of  the  profession  from  all  parts  of  the  States  should  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude.  There  are  those  who  lay  this 
result  upon  the  executive  committee,  to  whose  gross  mismanagement 
the  cessation  of  the  meetings  is  attributed  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
an  energetic  committee  would  secure  the  ready  assistance  of  the 
public  generally  in  resuscitating  the  old,  or  forming  a  new,  National 
Photographic  Association. 

The  following  recipe  for  a  retouching  varnish,  to  which  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  “Lakanakion  varnish”  has  been  applied,  is  given 
in  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer  by  Mr.  A.  St.  Clair : — 

Best  orange  shellac.. .  2  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  (in  crystals) .  4  „ 

Soft  water . . .  32  „ 

Raise  the  water  to  nearly  boiling  point,  then  add  the  ammonia,  and, 
when  that  is  dissolved,  the  lac;  stir  well  until  the  whole  of  the  lac  is 
dissolved;  allow  it  to  cool,  and  filter.  Apply  it  to  the  negative  by 
pouring  on  and  off  a  few  times,  and  dry  thoroughly. 

In  the  Photographic  Times  “  A  Dark-Room  Operator”  describes  an 
expeditious  way  of  tinting  cartes  suggested  to  him  by  seeing  “  little 
Julia,  my  niece,”  attempting  vainly  to  make  the  usual  powder  co¬ 
lours  adhere  to  the  ordinary  albumen  surface.  In  order  to  over¬ 
come  the  want  of  adherence  he  brushes  over  the  print  a  “rather 
weak  ”  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  spirits  of  turpentine  and  dries 
at  the  stove.  The  surface  then  possesses  a  sufficient  “  tooth  ”  to  hold 
the  powder  without  being  actually  “tacky,”  which  would  render  it 
impossible  to  spread  the  colour.  After  brushing  off  the  superfluous 
powder  the  colours  are  fixed  by  breathing  heavily  on  the  surface. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Practical  Photographer  has  “  discovered  ” 
a  “  new  ”  developer,  consisting  of- — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  . . .  30  grains. 

Boracic  acid  . . .  15  ,, 

Water . . .  1  ounce. 

By  adding  four  or  five  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  twenty  drops  of 
formic  acid,  it  becomes  a  “  lightning  developer.”  The  same  writer 
recommends,  for  restoring  faded  prints,  the  following  : — Make  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
add  twenty  drops  of  this  solution  to  a  quart  of  water.  This  forms 
the  “  toning  ”  bath,  which  will  restore  the  vanished  colour,  and 
a  thorough  washing  completes  the  operation. 


OPALOTYPES,  BY  THE  COLLODIO-BROMO-CHLORIDE 

PROCESS. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  I  have  noticed  anything  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals  on  opalotypes  by  the  collodion  process,  and  the  only 
ones  I  have  seen  of  late  years  have  been  produced  by  the  carbon 
process.  For  this  work  I  never  liked  the  carbon  process,  which 
seems  to  me  to  give  results  more  or  less  heavy.  About  twelve 
months  since  I  set  to  work  to  find  a  process  that  would  produce 
better  results.  The  wet  collodion  process  I  found  was  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  the  inky  tone  given  by  it,  although  I  succeeded 
in  altering  it  slightly  by  using  albumen,  &c.,  in  the  developer;  but 
I  could  never  get  a  pleasing  tone  to  my  mind.  Toning  with  mercury 
followed  by  a  sulphide  also  failed.  After  many  experiments  I  at  last 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  my  object  by  using  a  collodio-bromo- 
chloride  emulsion. 

I  employ  an  emulsion  of  this  kind  thinner  than  for  ordinary 
negative  work,  adding  about  one-fourth  of  ether  and  alcohol  mixed, 
bo  as  not  to  give  a  very  dense  film.  In  some  instances  I  find  it  well 
to  use,  instead  of  plain  ether  and  alcohol,  a  four-grain  plain  collo¬ 
dion,  the  object  being  to  lessen  the  amount  of  bromo-chloride  of  silver, 
so  as  not  to  give  an  inlaid  effect  to  the  shadows,  which  would  occur  if 
used  in  the  ordinary  form. 

The  glass  I  generally  employ  is  the  flashed  opal  polished,  taking 
care  to  select  as  flat  a  sample  as  possible.  I  never  use  the  matt  or 
dead  smooth,  for  this  reason  :  as  soon  as  it  is  coated  with  the  emul¬ 
sion  it  appears  to  sink  into  the  glass  itself,  and  I  have  found  it  qnbe  im¬ 


possible  to  develops  an  image  on  its  surface  without  using  a  substratum, 
such  as  gelatine,  albumen,  &c.,  and  I  have  always  found  that  any 
substratum  materially  affects  the  tone  so  as  to  spoil  it.  I  have  now 
some  opalotypes  in  my  possession  that  have  become  stained  and  quite 
valueless.  These  were  in  my  possession  quite  two  years  before  any 
of  the  said  stains  made  their  appearance.  It  might  be  possible  to 
remove  the  stains  on  the  bare  part  of  the  opal,  but  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  remove  those  that  are  under  the  whites  or  high  lights 
of  the  picture.  This  cannot  occur  if  a  polished  sample  be  used. 

Extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  have  a  chemically-clean  surface  to 
the  plate.  I  find  it  best  to  soak  the  plates  in  a  solution  of  nitric  acid 
one  part,  water  three  parts;  allow  them  to  soak  for  about  an  hour  or 
longer,  well  rinse  them  in  running  water,  dry,  and  finally  polish  with 
the  fiuest  tripoli  and  methylated  spirit,  using  a  perfectly-clean 
chamois  leather  for  the  purpose,  A  plate  that  would  be  clean 
enough  for  ordinary  negative  work  would  most  likely  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  whites  of  an  opalotype,  especially  if  it  be  a  vignette. 

After  the  plate  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  I  edge  it  all  rouud 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber  dis¬ 
solved  in  benzole.  For  opalotypes  this  requires  to  be  used  very 
thick.  The  sample  I  use  is  nearly  as  thick  as  treacle,  so  that  the 
emulsion  film  does  not  wash  up  in  developing,  fixing,  and  toning. 

Another  important  thing  is  to  avoid  dust.  Before  coating  the 
plate  the  india-rubber  edging  must  be  allowed  to  get  well  dry.  Just 
previous  to  coating  pass  a  flat  hog’s-hair  brush  over  the  surface, 
which  will  do  its  work  more  effectually  than  the  flat  camel’s-hair 
brush  generally  used.  If  the  india-rubber  edging  be  not  quite  dry 
marks  in  the  direction  of  the  brush  will  occur,  which  will  be  seen 
powerfully  on  developing.  After  coating,  the  plates  are  set  in  a  cup¬ 
board  to  dry ;  they  must  on  no  account  be  dried  by  heat,  as  small 
blisters  will  at  times  occur. 

When  dry  the  exposure  may  be  made  by  contact  in  the  printing- 
frame,  or  in  the  camera  if  for  enlargements.  Vignettes  can  be  easily 
obtained.  In  my  own  practice  I  generally  use  a  piece  of  card  with  a 
hole  in  it  to  suit  the  subject.  After  exposure  the  plate  is  either 
flooded  with  or  dropped  into  a  dish  of  methylated  alcohol  three  parts, 
water  one  part,  allowed  to  soak  for  about  one  minute,  and  then 
transferred  to  a  dish  of  clean  water  while  the  developer  is  being  pre¬ 
pared.  As  a  general  developer  I  find  the  following  to  answer  ordi¬ 


nary  requirements: — 

First  make  up  the  following  solutions: — 

P. 

Pyrogallic  acid . 100  grains. 

Absolute  alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

A. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  4  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  drachm. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 

If  for  a  10  X  8  plate,  in  a  clean  developing  measure  mix — 

Solution  P . 15  drops. 

Solution  A .  £  ounce. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


Pour  over  the  plate,  and  if  it  has  been  properly  exposed  the  image 
will  begin  to  make  its  appearance  in  about  one  minute.  If  it  should 
appear  too  quickly  wash  off  rapidly,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  twenty- 
grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  developer,  and  apply 
again;  the  image  will  then  come  up  more  slowly,  unless  it  has  been 
very  much  over-exposed.  If  a  portrait,  develops  until  the  half¬ 
tones  in  the  face  are  faintly  visible.  The  plate  is  then  rapidly 
washed  under  the  tap,  and  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

I  find  it  best  to  do  this  in  the  dark  room  ;  for  if  the  light  be  bright 
it  will  sometimes  mottle  the  plate.  The  fixing  is  best  accomplished 
in  a  dish.  Allow  the  plate  to  remain  some  little  time  after  it  becomes 
clear;  it  is  again  well  washed  under  the  tap,  and  placed  in  a  large 
dish  of  clean  water  to  soak  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
again  well  washed  under  the  tap.  The  image  at  this  stage  will  not 
be  of  a  very  agreeable  tone,  being  a  dirty  buff.  The  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  tone  the  image,  and  for  this  purpose  I  use — 


Bichloride  of  platinum  .  1  grain. 

Water . . . . . 4  or  5  ounces. 

Nitric  acid  . . .  1  drop. 


(This  solution  will  keep  any  length  of  time ;  it  can  be  made  up  itt 
quantity,  and  can  be  strengthened  with  a  stronger  stock  solution.) 
Pour  enough  of  this  toning  solution  into  a  white  china  dish  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  as  soon  as  the  plate  is  in  rock 
well  to  make  the  solution  blend  with  the  water  on  the  plate.  If  it 
tone  too  rapidly  add  more  water ;  if  too  slowly  add  a  few  drops  of  the 
stock  solution.  The  image  will  pass  from  the  dirty-looking  colour  to 
a  rich,  warm  tint;  in  fact,  it  tones  like  a  silver  print.  If  pushed  far 
enough,  and  the  image  be  not  too  heavy,  a  very  delicate  grey  is 
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obtained,  very  pleasing  in  tone,  and  very  much  unlike  the  tone  given 
by  a  wet  plate.  The  toning  must  be  arrested  just  before  it  arrives  at 
the  tint  required,  and  well  washed.  If  the  image  should  now  look 
like  an  over-printed  silver  print  on  paper,  immerse  it  in  a  clean 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  rather  stronger  than  that  used  for 
fixing;  allow  it  to  remain  there  until  it  is  sufficiently  reduced,  wash, 
soak,  and  tone  as  before.  If  the  development  has  been  prolonged 
the  whites  may  appear  a  little  yellow,  which  is  caused  by  the 
developer  getting  dark  in  colour.  Should  this  yellowing  occur,  it 
can  be  easily  removed  by  flowing  over  the  plate— 

Nitric  acid .  1  part. 

Water . . .  3  parts. 

This  will  rapidly  clear  up  all  the  whites  and  brighten  up  the  picture 
generally.  I  make  it  a  practice  to  use  it  always,  and  after  a  final 
washing  the  plate  is  set  up  on  clean  blotting-paper  to  dry.  If  all  the 
foregoing  instructions  are  carried  out  the  most  charming  opalotypes 
of  any  tone  are  readily  obtained. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  if  the  original  negative  be  very 
intense  the  pyro.  must  be  reduced  considerably  in  the  developer,  and 
as  the  development  proceeds  stronger  doses  of  ammonia  must  be 
added,  and  the  opposite  for  very  weak  negatives. 

After  the  opalotype  is  dry  it  can  be  varnished.  I  attach  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  varnish  used,  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  whites  as 
pure  as  possible.  The  varnish  must  be  as  thin  as  possible,  and  only 
just  thick  enough  to  dry  with  a  bright  surface.  If  it  should  dry  dead 
it  will  veil  the  shadows.  I  find  gum  dammar  dissolved  in  benzole 
makes  a  very  good  varnish.  The  finest  benzole  obtainable  must  be 
used  ;  the  common  sort  contains  a  greasy  kind  of  gum,  which  stains 
in  time  and  does  not  allow  the  gum  dammar  to  get  perfectly  hard. 
Another  varnish  I  give  the  preference  to  when  I  can  obtain  it  is 
amber  dissolved  in  chloroform ;  but  it  is  requisite  that  the  amber 
should  be  as  pale  as  possible.  I  think  this  varnish  is  the  most  im¬ 
perishable  of  all  varnishes,  as  the  gum,  I  believe,  is  absolutely  un¬ 
changeable,  which  is  of  great  importance.  White  lac  varnish  must 
be  avoided,  as  that  gum  turns  a  yellowish  colour  after  a  time. 

Mounting,  of  course,  I  will  leave  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  to  use  gummed  paper  all  round  to  exclude 
dust. 

I  find  opalotypes  made  by  this  process  more  permanent  than  those 
made  by  the  collodio-chloride  process.  Wm.  Brooks. 

- + — - - - 

ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  PYROXYLINE 
AND  THE  FORMULA  OF  CELLULOSE  * 

Penta-Nitro  Cellulose,  C12  H15  05  (N03)5.  —  This  formula  has 
already  been  repeatedly  attributed  to  pyroxyline,  but  always  erro¬ 
neously,  gun-cotton  proper  being  considered  the  penta-nitro  and  the 
existence  of  the  hexta-nitro  being  denied.  The  cause  of  this  may 
have  a  twofold  root — it  may  lie  partly  in  the  admixture  of  collodion 
pyroxyline  (penta-  and  tetra-nitros)  with  the  hexta-nitro  insoluble  in 
the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  or  the  imperfect  nitration  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  ;  or  it  may  be  in  too  great  stress  being  laid  on  the  proof  of  the 
increase  of  weight  of  the  cellulose  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids. t  From  this  point  of  view  the  “penta-nitro 
cellulose  ”  should  be  insoluble  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

Penta-nitro  cellulose  proper— the  formation  of  which  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  observed — has  other  properties  ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
hexta-nitro  by  its  solubility  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 
Penta-nitro  cellulose  is  always  formed  when  cotton  is  treated  with 
very  concentrated  mixtures  of  acids  at  a  low  temperature  ;  a  conside¬ 
rable  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  nitric  acid  (of  at  least  equal 
volume)  promotes  the  formation  of  the  compound  in  question.  In  this 
way  the  penta-nitro  formed  is  never  pure,  but  is  ether  mixed  with 
hexta-nitro  (in  which  case  the  acids  have  been  too  concentrated,  and 
then  the  pyroxyline  will  be  partly  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol)  or 
with  tetra-nitro  (then  the  pyroxyline  has  been  prepared  with  too 
dilute  acids,  and  is  completely  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol).  In  my 
series  of  several  hundred  experiments  with  the  formation  of  the  nitrates 
of  cellulose  I  frequently  obtained  celluloses  containing  penta-nitro. 
I  give  here  a  few  instances  : — 

1.  Hexta-nitro  cellulose,  prepared  in  the  way  previously  described, 
when  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  gives  off  a  pyroxyline 
which,  after  precipitation  from  the  ether  and  alcohol  by  water,  could  be 
obtained  as  a  light,  white,  flaky  mass.  Its  nitrogen  contents  were 
11*98  per  cent.,  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  penta-  and  tetra- 
nitros  nearly  in  equal  parts. 

2.  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  two  volumes  (  =  1,845),  with  nitric 
acid,  one  volume  (  =  1,42) — the  temperature  at  the  commencement 

*  Continued  from  page  17S. 

+  In  fact,  this  increase  of  weight  in  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton  does  answer  to  the 
formula  of  the  penta-nitro  rather  than  to  that  of  the  hexta-nitro ;  but  I  place  little 
value  upon  that  circumstance,  since  the  acids  dissolve  out  a  little,  and  the  elementary 
composition  of  the  gun-cotton  decides  the  matter. 


of  the  action  being  63°  C.,  the  action  lasting  fifteen  hours,  and  the 
mixture  being  left  to  cool  down  gradually — gave  a  pyroxyline  which 
contained  12*99  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  was  thus  recoguisable  as 
penta-nitro  cellulose.  On  treating  it  with  ether  and  alcohol  part 
was,  however,  dissolved,  and  the  insoluble  parts  contained  13 ’86  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  which  approaches  the  hexta-nitro.  From  the  fore¬ 
going  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  mere  analyses  of  the  raw  product  one 
should  not  proceed  to  give  a  formula  for  pyroxyline.  Here  a  mixture  of 
hexta-nitro  with  penta-  and  very  possibly  also  with  tetra-nitro  was 
evidently  present. 

3.  I  was  more  successful  with  another  series  of  pyroxylines — which 
were  prepared  at  an  ordinary  temperature  with  acids  as  concentrated  as 
possible — which  even  gave  a  pyroxyline  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and 
with  which  even  a  slight  increase  of  the  concentration  of  the  acids 
effected  insolubility. 

On  digestion  of  cotton  with  a  mixture  cooled  to  the  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  of  equal  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitric  acid  (=  1,40)  for  from  one  to  five  hours  the  pyroxyline  was 
perfectly  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  contained  12*31  per  cent, 
and  12*42  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  And  by  digestion  for  two  days  in 
equal  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid  (=  1,42),  a 
pyroxyline  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  is  formed,  contain¬ 
ing  12*35  per  cent,  and  11*92  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Other  collodion 
cottons  with  from  11*6  to  12*0  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  were  frequently 
obtained;  they  all  gave  very  gluey  collodions.  Too  great  poverty 
in  nitrogen  evidently  results  from  the  presence  of  tetra-nitro  cellulose, 
which  is  formed  under  almost  the  same  circumstances  as  the  penta- 
nitro.  The  admixture  of  a  little  hexta-nitro  can  easily  be  removed 
by  digestion  with  ether  and  alcohol,  as  shown  above  in  the  description 
of  hexta-nitro.  On  the  other  hand,  the  removal  of  the  tetra-nitro  is 
very  difficult,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  experiments  I  have  not  been 
perfectly  successful. 

The  purification  of  the  penta-nitro  succeeds  best  by  the  following 
method,  which  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  the  penta-nitro  in 
alcohol  very  poor  in  ether,  in  which  both  the  tetra-  and  tri-nitros  are 
soluble  : — I  sprinkled  ether  over  the  pyroxyline  described  under  No. 

3,  to  which  I  added  very  little  alcohol  (only  as  much  as  to  cause  the 
pyroxyline  to  begin  to  dissolve),  and  in  a  few  days  a  thick  gelatinous 
mass  had  formed,  which  flowed  sluggishly  (hexta-nitro  was  not  present, 
as  nothiug  fibrous  remained  undissolved). 

I  poured  this  solution  into  an  excess  of  alcohol  of  93°  tr.  (some  three 
times  the  volume)  ;  the  penta-nitro  was  then  precipitated  from  the 
solution  in  the  form  of  a  clear  jelly,  which,  when  left  to  stand  quietly 
for  some  time,  eventually  settled  at  the  bottom,  and  was  first  seen  when 
the  fluid  was  decanted  off.  This  mass  I  collected  upon  a  linen  filter, 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  laid  the  filter  and  it3  contents  in  water 
in  order  to  prevent  the  penta-nitro  from  shrinking  up.  In  a  few 
hours  the  pyroxyline  could  easily  be  removed  as  a  no-longer-sticky  mass  ; 
after  drying  it  appeared  gummy.  That  penta-nitro  cellulose  is  really 
purified  by  this  operation  is  shown  by  analysis.  I  found  12*57  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen. 

This  method  of  precipitation  only  succeeds  when  the  etherial  solution 
is  sufficiently  concentrated  and  the  pyroxyline  used  is  not  too  poor  in 
penta-nitro,  because  the  penta-nitro  is  not  perfectly  insoluble  in 
strong  alcohol,  and  the  loss  is  always  great.  Too  weak  alcohol  also 
precipitates  the  tetra-nitro,  and  is,  therefore,  not  suitable  for  making 
the  separation.  The  penta-nitro  may  be  imperfectly  purified  by  boil¬ 
ing  in  absolute  alcohol  (which  extracts  a  little  tri-nitro)  and  digestion 
at  an  ordinary  temperature  with  glacial  acetic  acid. 

4.  The  penta-nitro  cellulose  is  formed  very  pure  by  dissolving 
pyroxyline  in  warm  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  the  clear  solution  by  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Vrij*  has  already  observed  that  gun-cotton 
dissolves  between  80u  and  90°  C.  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  oil  of  vitriol  in  white  amorphous  flakes,  though  he  has  never 
experimented  with  the  product.  I  dissolved  some  ordinary  collodion 
cotton  (with  11*3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen)  at  from  lO3  to'CO'  C.  in  nitric 
acid  (-  1,40),  pyroxyline  being  added  until  the  solution  began  to  become 
strongly  yellow,  for  which  about  an  hour’s  digestion  was  requisite.  The 
turbid  solution  was  first  left  to  cool,  then  cooled  in  ice,  as  otherwise  red 
fumes  would  form,  which,  when  once  they  appear  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  cannot  be  suppressed,  but  go  on  until  they  have  destroyed  the 
pyroxyline.  The  nitric  acid  pyroxyline  solution,  filtered  through 
asbestos,  was  neither  precipitated  +  by  water  nor  by  neutralisation 
with  soda,  but  by  the  addition  of  four  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid 
(  =  1,840).  Both  fluids  were  previously  cooled  in  ice,  and  so  was  the 
glass  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  took  place.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  turbid  fluid  was  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water  in 
order  to  increase  the  continuous  decomposing  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  A  great  deal  of  flaky  pyroxyline  was  precipitated,  which  was 
washed  by  decantation,  collected  on  a  filter,  repeatedly  washed  with 
water,  and,  lastly,  washed  once  with  alcohol.  For  purification  the  air- 
dried  substance  was  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  (in 
which  it  dissolves  easily)  and  precipitated  with  water,  which  rendered 
*  Compt.  Rend  ,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  19  ;  Gmelin,  vol.  vii.,  part  1,  p.  623. 

+  According  to  Vrij  and  Porret  the  nitric  acid  pyroxyline  solution  is  precipitated  by 
water.  This  only  takes  place  with  very  strong  nitric  acid  (=  1,45),  and  this  solution 
also  loses  its  precipitability  by  water  after  a  long  digestion  at  60°  C.  With  soda  I  got 
hut  a  small  precipitate  pf  amorphous  collodion  cotton. 
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the  solution  milky.  The  powdery  masses  collected  upon  filters,  after 
drying  in  a  vacuum  for  eight  days  over  sulphuric  acid,  contained  respec¬ 
tively  13 '02  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  12  84  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

Thus,  penta-nitro  cellulose — which  is  easily  and  entirely  soluble  in 
the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol — was  obtained  so  that  it  could  not 
contain  any  hexta-nitro.  In  pure  ether  it  is  insoluble,  and  in  pure 
alcohol  also,  while  in  acetic  ether  it  dissolves  easily.  At  100°  C. 
the  white  powder  adheres  together  in  a  globular  form.  Cold  glacial 
acetic  acid  dissolves  it  but  little.  Potassic  ley  changes  it  into  di-nitro 
cellulose.  The  etherial  alcoholic  solution  gives,  by  evaporation,  a 
transparent  film  upon  a  glass  plate.  The  net  profit  amounts  to  from 
six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  pyroxyline  used.  The  analyses 
show  distinctly  that  the  pyroxyline  originally  used  has  become  changed 
by  solution  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitation  with  sulphuric  acid ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  nitrogen  contents  have  increased,  and  pyroxyline,  principally 
composed  of  tetra-nitro,  is  changed  into  penta-nitro.  Very  remark¬ 
able  is  the  phenomenon  that  penta-nitro  is  the  compound  richest 
in  nitrogen  formed  in  this  way,  when  one  would  have  expected  to 
get  the  hexta-nitro,  since,  in  the  mixture  in  question,  clean  cotton 
changes  into  hexta-nitro. 

Penta-nitro  obtained  by  the  first-mentioned  method  (obtained 
directly  by  the  nitration  of  cotton  with  a  suitable  mixture)  has  most  of 
its  properties  in  common  with  that  obtained  by  precipitation  from 
nitric  acid  solutions ;  that  is  to  say,  solubility  in  the  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol  and  in  acetic  ether,  and  insolubility  in  pure  ether  or  pure 
alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  etherial  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
former  has  a  decidedly  thick,  almost  gluey,  consistency,  while  the  latter 
flows  thinner,  and  also  allows  of  being  prepared  with  mixtures  poorer 
in  ether  than  the  former.  Whether  the  gelatinous  consistency  is 
occasioned  by  some  trace  of  hexta-nitro  in  solution  I  cannot  positively 
decide,  but  it  appears  to  me  not  unlikely.  The  compound  described  is 
the  true  penta-nitro  cellulose,  which  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  tetra-nitro  adulterated  with  hexta-nitro,  since  the  complete  solu¬ 
bility  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  decides  against  the  presence 
of  hexta-nitro,  which  is  insoluble  in  that  solvent. 

— Photo.  Mitthe.il.  Josef  Maria  Eder,  Dr. 

(  To  he  concluded  in  our  next. ) 


THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

In  the  January,  1879,  number  of  this  journal  there  appeared  an  article 
over  my  name,  and  subsequently  another  in  March  following,  both  of 
which  were  on  the  subject  of  an  “orange  pea-green ”  colour  for  the  sky¬ 
light  room.  My  object  in  asking  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  in  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  again  use  these  columns  is  to  correct  one  of  those  articles, 
as  I  believe  it  is  never  too  late  to  acknowledge  one’s  self  in  error. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  using  the  language  of  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  who  writes  as  follows  : — 

“The  following  is  a  digest  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Carvalho: — A 
wine  glass  filled  with  a  transparent  blue  liquid  and  interposed  in  the  path  of  a 
ray  of  light  transmits  that  ray,  not  of  blue,  but  of  an  orange  colour,  as  proved 
by  its  shadow  being  received  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper ;  that  the  principle 
of  changing  the  colour  of  the  ray  is  not  confined  to  transmission  through  a 
coloured  medium,  but  also  acts  by  reflection;  for  example,  a  blue  reflector 
causes  the  emergent  light  to  be  complementary  to  the  colour  of  the  reflector, 
or  orange,  and  so  forth  with  regard  to  other  colours.  This  being  the  case  if  it 
be  desired  to  secure  a  beam  of  reflected  light  of  any  particular  colour  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  complementary  colour  to  that  required,  and  make 
the  mirror  or  reflector  of  that  hue.  An  orange  coloured  reflector  does  not, 
according  to  this  theory,  reflect  orange,  but  blue,  which  is  the  opposite  or  com¬ 
plement  to  that  colour.  In  like  manner  a  blue  reflector  projects  an  orange 
beam  ;  with  a  red  reflector  green  will  be  reflected.  Having  settled  the  theory, 
Mr.  Carvalho  deduced  the  conclusion  that,  seeing  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  violet 
light  upon  the  sitter  in  the  studio,  the  surroundings  must  be  of  the  colour 
complementary  to  violet,  namely,  a  yellowish  green ;  and  by  painting  the 
studio  this  colour  a  great  degree  of  rapidity  is  obtained  consequent  upon  the 
flood  of  violet  light  which  thus  falls  upon  the  sitter.” 

This  deduction  of  mine,  based  as  it  was  on  the  theory  that  each  colour 
reflects  its  complementary  one,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  opposition 
from  physicists,  and  justly  too.  The  time  has  now  arrived  to  set  myself 
right,  and  in  order  to  do  so  I  have  but  to  add  to  the  above  resume  of 
the  theory  that,  although  each  colour  reflects  its  own,  it  will  produce  its 
complementary  colour  if  an  opaque  body  he  interposed.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  fraternity  having  the  colour  in  use  find 
that  different  results  are  obtained  at  various  times.  Referring  to  the 
very  able  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Photographic  Association  by 
its  Secretary,  Mr.  Douglass,  on  April  2nd,  1879,  and  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  in  its  May  number,  I  have  to 
add  this— that  many  of  the  deductions  arrived  at  by  members  of  the 
Society,  from  subsequent  tests,  are  naturally  erroneous,  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  incorrectly  made.  This  was  in  a  measure  to  have  been 
expected.  As  I  have  stated  above  I  did  not  myself  fully  comprehend 
the  subject.  Thus  long  I  have  remained  quiet,  not  because  I  hesitated 
to  acknowledge  an  error,  but  because  I  was  opening  up  the  path  of 
knowledge  gained  by  dint  of  continuous  experiments  from  day  to  day, 
finding  it  prolific  with  results  at  once  astounding  and  interesting.  For 
the  present,  then,  I  will  state — I  have  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  reflected 


light  produced  by  the  “orange  pea-green”  with  the  interposition  of  an 
opaque  body  in  making  a  full-timed  4-4  negative  under  my  own  skylight 
in  from  four  to  six  seconds,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  complementary 
colour  in  the  camera  under  ordinary  favourable  circumstances  in  making 
full-timed  4-4  negatives  in  part  of  a  second ,  and  this  with  the  use  of 
ordinary  chemicals.  Now,  in  order  to  prove  my  appreciation  of  the 
kindly  spirit  shown  by  the  Chicago  Photographic  Association  in  the 
able  paper  read  by  its  Secretary,  and  the  interest  manifested  thereafter 
by  its  members,  I  make  the  following  proposition  : — if  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  said  association  will  permit  the  use  of  his  gallery,  I  will 
there  at  such  time  as  they  may  indicate  practically  demonstrate  what  I 
assert,  and  this  at  my  individual  expense.  This  is,  I  think,  the  fairest 
way  of  settling  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

— Anthony's  Phot.  Bulletin.  D.  N.  Carvalho. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Applications  for  Patents. 

No.  847.  —  “Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  or  Production  of 
Collodio-Bromide  of  Silver  Emulsion  and  Preparing  Photographic  Dry 
Plates  Therewith.”  J.  H.  G.  Wolfram,  Dresden,  Saxony. —  Dated 
February  2G,  18S0. 

No.  1054. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Controlling  the  Exposure 
in  Photographic  Operations.”  J.  and  W.  J.  Chadwick,  both  of  Man¬ 
chester. — Dated  March  11,  1880. 

No.  1093. — “Improvements  in  the  Construction  and  Arrangement  of 
Apparatus  for  Holding  and  Exhibiting  Photographs,  Pictures,  and 
Similar  Objects.”  J.  M.  Rogers,  London. — Dated  March  13,  1880. 

No.  1117. — “Improved  Materials  and  Processes  for  Photo-Chemical 
Printing.”  W.  Willis,  Jun.,  Bromley,  Kent. — Dated  March  15,  1880. 

No.  1210. — “Improved  Processes  and  Apparatus  for  the  Production 
of  Microscopic  Photographs,  Chiefly  Designed  for  Obtaining  and  Pre¬ 
serving  Copies  of  Records,  Pictures,  Statuary,  Natural  Objects,  and 
the  like.”  W.  R.  Lake,  a  communication  from  E.  J.  Malera  and  J.  C. 
Cebrian,  both  of  San  Francisco,  United  States. — Dated  March  20,  1880. 

No.  1294. — “Improvements  in  Obtaining  Transfers  from  Photographs 
on  Enamel  and  Other  Substances.”  W.  J.  Bailey,  West  BromptoD, 
London. — Dated  March  30,  1880. 

No.  1303. — “An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Holding  and  Exhibiting 
Photographs  and  Other  Pictures.”  W.  R.  Lake,  a  communication  from 
T.  Miiench,  Vienna. — Dated  March  30,  1880. 

No.  1305.  —  “Improvements  in  and  Relating  to  Woven  Fabrics  with 
Photographs  Thereon,  to  Preserve  the  Same,  and  Fit  Them  for  the 
Application  of  Oil  Colour.”  W.  R.  Lake,  a  communication  from 
W.  M.  L.  Winter  and  Co.,  Vienna. — Dated  March  30,  1880. 

Patents  Sealed. 

No.  3541. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Holding  Photographs 
and  Showing  the  Same.”  F.  Wirth,  a  communication  from  F.  W. 
Schwarz,  Offenbach-on-the-Maine,  Germany. — Dated  September  3,  1879. 

No.  3818.  —  “Improved  Apparatus  for  Mounting  Photographs.” 
R.  A.  Jones,  Brill,  Bucks. — Dated  September  23,  1879. 

No.  498. — “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  J.M.  Blair, 
Franklin,  Massachusetts,  United  States. — Dated  February  4,  1880. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 

No.  2611. — “An  Improved  Photolithographic  Process.”  A.  Bor¬ 
land,  Stockport,  Chester. — Dated  June  28th,  1879  (not  proceeded  with). 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  a  photograph  with  a  peculiar 
granulated  surface,  upon  which  the  artist  can  draw  in  lithographic  chalk 
(using  the  photograph  as  the  basis  of  his  work),  and  then  transferring 
such  drawing  on  to  stone,  to  obtain  by  this  combination  of  photography 
with  lithography  a  printing  surface  capable  of  yielding  proofs  by  the 
ordinary  lithographic  printing  process.  It  consists  in  first  coating  any 
good  surface  paper  with  a  solution  of  corn  starch.  When  dry,  this  is 
re-coated  with  a  solution  of  starch  and  gum  tragacanth  in  about  equal 
proportions,  to  which  is  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glycerine  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  drying  too  hard  and  brittle.  This  coating  is  dried  and 
sensitised  by  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia  in  the 
ordinary  and  well-known  manner,  and,  when  dry,  the  required  subject 
is  printed  thereon  by  exposure  to  light  in  the  usual  manner  under  an 
ordinary  photographic  negative.  After  printing  it  is  thoroughly  washed 
to  remove  all  the  bichromate  which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
light.  The  print  is  then  placed  between  blotting-paper  to  remove  all 
superfluous  moisture,  and  afterwards  attached  to  a  suitable  frame  so 
that  it  will  dry  perfectly  flat.  When  dry  the  result  is  a  photograph 
upon  paper,  which,  owing  to  the  coating  previously  applied,  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar,  granulated  surface  with  a  “bite”  or  “tooth”  which  will  readily 
take  hold  of  the  lithographic  chalk.  The  photograph  is  now  given  to 
the  artist,  who  makes  the  drawing  with  lithographic  chalk  upon  the 
prepared  paper,  using  the  photograph  as  a  basis,  and  adding  such 
figures,  lines,  lettering,  &c.,  as  may  be  desired,  and  leaving  out  .any 
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parts  not  required.  This  chalk  drawing  is  then  transferred  on  to  stone, 
and  printed  therefrom  in  ordinary  manner  practised  in  lithography. 

No.  2833. — “An  Improved  Extensible  Clasp  or  Fastening  for  Albums, 
Portfolios,  Scrap-Books,  and  the  like.”  T.  J.  Smith,  a  communication 
from  F.  G.  Marx,  Paris. — Dated  July  11th,  1879  (not  proceeded  with). 

This  relates  to  an  improved  clasp  for  albums,  &c.,  designed  to  obviate 
the  inconveniences  caused  through  the  introduction  of  additional  pic¬ 
tures,  photographs,  &c.,  which  thereby  increase  the  size  and  thickness 
of  the  album,  and,  becoming  thicker  than  the  width  of  the  clasp,  cannot 
therefore  be  fastened.  According  to  this  invention  the  clasp  is  capable 
of  extension,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  increased  thickness  of  the  book 
to  which  it  is  attached,  the  construction  and  action  of  which  is  as 
follows  : — The  clasp  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  part  being  of  horse¬ 
shoe  form,  having  two  branches  or  ends  ;  these  ends  enter  the  other  part 
of  the  clasp,  which  consists  of  two  tubes  jointed  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  album.  These  tubes  are  soldered  on  to  a  socket  through  which  a 
hinge  pin  passes.  In  the  interior  of  the  tubes  are  spiral  springs,  each 
fastened  at  one  end  by  a  pin,  the  other  end  being  attached  by  the 
branches  or  ends  of  the  horse-shoe ;  these  springs,  therefore,  constantly 
tend  to  pull  these  branches  or  ends  toward  the  hinge.  The  horse-shoe- 
shaped  part  of  the  clasp  is  passed  over  a  button  on  the  other  side  of  the 
album  cover.  As  the  album  increases  in  thickness,  through  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  photographs,  the  clasp  extends,  the  springs  being  arranged  to 
extend  to  a  desirable  distance.  The  springs  may  be  either  of  flat  or 
spiral  form. 

No.  2968. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing.”  J.  W.  Swan, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Dated  July  22nd,  1879. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  photographic 
printing  on  paper.  It  consists  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  paper,  or 
white  plates  of  glass,  porcelain,  or  enamelled  metal,  coated  with 
bromide  of  silver  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision  diffused  through 
gelatine  or  albumen,  the  coating  being  rendered  more  or  less  insoluble 
in  water  by  suitable  means.  In  the  case  of  the  gelatine  and  bromide 
coating  it  is  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  means  of  chrome  alum  or 
sulphate  of  alumina  or  ammonia,  or  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash 
(that  is,  common  alum) ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  albumen  and  bromide 
coating  it  is  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action 
of  steam.  The  paper  or  coated  plates  so  prepared  are  employed 
either  for  printing  from  a  negative  in  the  usual  manner,  or,  for  an 
enlarged  or  diminished  photograph,  by  means  of  the  camera  obscura. 
In  either  case  the  latent  impression  produced  by  the  action  of  light 
during  exposure  in  the  printing-frame  or  camera  is  developed  by  a 
suitable  developing  agent — preferably  a  mixed  solution  of  ferrous  and 
potassic  oxalates — and  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  alkaline 
hyposulphite  of  silver,  followed  by  washing  with  water.  In  the 
various  operations  of  the  process  of  producing  and  printing  on  the 
highly-sensitised  paper  or  plates,  before  described,  it  is  essential  that 
the  greatest  care  be  taken  not  to  expose  the  paper  or  plate  in  its 
sensitised  state  to  the  action  of  any  chemically-active  light  except  that 
which  has  been  transmitted  by  the  negative  employed  in  the  printing 
operation.  In  printing,  by  superposition,  by  preference  gas  or  other 
artificial  light  is  employed  to  produce  the  impression,  and  to  so  adjust  it 
by  varying  the  distance  of  the  light  from  the  negative,  or  by  varying 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  that  negatives  dissimilar  to  the  degree  of 
their  opacity  may  all  yield  their  prints  at  an  equal  rate  of  time.  To 
facilitate  printing  at  a  uniform  and  rapid  rate,  when  paper  is  employed, 
it  may  I)e  used  in  long  bands,  and,  by  means  of  automatic  mechanism, 
may  be  moved  on  step  by  step  periodically  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
width  or  length  of  the  print,  the  negative  being  screened  from  the 
light  during  the  movement.  The  following  is  the  process  employed  for 
producing  the  gelatino-bromide  coating  compound,  viz.  : — There  is  taken 
1,000  grains  of  gelatine,  10,000  grains  of  water,  600  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  450  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium.  The  gelatine  and  bro¬ 
mide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  three-fourths  of  the  water,  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  remaining  one-fourth  of  the  water,  and  the 
last  solution  is  added  to  the  first-named  solution  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  Fahr.,  the  intermingling  being  made  gradually  and  with  slight 
agitation.  The  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  125° 
Fahr.  for  three  hours,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of 
sensitiveness  required.  The  compound  is  then  allowed  to  solidify  by 
cooling,  when  it  is  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  washed  with  water, 
frequently  renewed,  for  one  hour,  and  the  compound  is  finally  dissolved 
by  raising  the  temperature  to  110°  Fahr.  Then,  ten  grains  of  alum, 
thirty  grains  of  carbolic  acid,  and  500  grains  of  water  are  taken  and 
combined  together.  This  solution  is  then  gradually  mixed  with  the 
gelatinised  bromide  compound,  and  after  straining  through  a  muslin 
filter  the  compound  is  spread  on  sheets  of  paper,  or  on  plates  of  glass, 
porcelain,  opal,  or  enamelled  metal  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
thin  and  even  coating.  For  producing  the  albumino-bromide  compound 
the  following  ingredients  are  taken,  viz.  : — Gelatine,  200  grains  ;  water, 
10,000  grains  ;  nitrate  of  silver,  600  grains  ;  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
450  grains.  The  gelatine,  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  the  nitrate  of 
silver  are  prepared  in  a  like  manner  to  that  before  described  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  gelatino-bromide  compound.  With  the  albumiuo-bro- 
mide  compound,  however,  after  the  mixture  has  been  heated  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  125°  Fahr,  for  three  hours,  more  or  less,  a  sufficient  quantity 


of  strong  methylated  spirits  of  wine  is  added  to  cause  a  precipitation  of 
the  combined  gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver.  This  precipitate  is  washed 
with  water  so  as  to  remove  the  nitrate  of  potash  formed  as  a  by-pro¬ 
duct,  and  after  such  washing  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs,  previously 
whipped  and  filtered,  are  added,  and  sufficient  heat  applied  to  cause  the 
whole  to  commingle.  This  compound  is  filtered  through  muslin  and 
then  spread  upon  paper  or  glass,  porcelain,  or  plates  of  other  ma¬ 
terials.  When  the  coating  is  dry  thereon  the  paper  or  plates  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  a  bath  of  steam  so  as  to  produce  insolubility  of 
the  coating. 

No.  3824. — “Improvements  in  Albums  for  Holding  Photographs.” 
E.  S.  Glover.  Portland,  Oregon,  United  States.  —  Dated.  September 
23rd,  1879. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  album  having  detachable 
leaves,  or  cardboard  mounts  and  covers,  whereby  any  of  the  parts  can 
be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  others  can  be  introduced  and  bound  in 
place ;  also,  if  any  one  or  more  of  the  leaves  or  parts  become  tom 
or  defaced,  the  same  may  be  replaced  by  new  parts.  It  consists  in 
the  cardboard  mounts  being  held  in  place  by  binding  and  locking 
devices,  which  are  constructed  and  applied  in  such  manner  that  each 
mount  is  securely  bound  and  held  in  place  separately  and  independently 
from  the  others,  each  being  detachable  from  the  album  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  remainder.  It  consists  also  in  a  novel  construction  and  adaptation 
of  locking  devices  for  securing  the  mounts  to  one  another  and  to  the 
cover,  also  serving  as  hinges  for  such  parts  to  turn  upon.  The  album 
is  also  provided  with  an  extensible  back  which  admits  of  the  removal  or 
addition  of  mounts  without  affecting  the  appearance  of  the  album. 

ABPJDGMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

Nos.  215-725. — “A  New  Method  of  Producing  Pictures.”  A.  F. 
Craig,  Washington. 

The  object  of  thi3  invention  is  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  strong  life¬ 
like  resemblance  and  apparently  in  relief.  It  consists  in  mounting  the 
photographs  so  as  to  leave  an  enclosed  space  at  the  back  of  it,  by 
providing  a  frame  or  box  having  a  back  recess  of  considerable  depth, 
so  that  when  the  light  falls  upon  the  photograph  or  picture  a  shadow 
thereof  will  be  thrown  upon  the  background.  This  background  may 
be  the  actual  back  of  the  frame  or  box,  or  it  may  be  an  intermediate 
slide. 

A  NOVEL  METHOD  OF  UTILISING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Many  years  ago  a  suggestion  was  made  to  the  effect  that  any  portion  of 
a  photographic  view  might  be  printed  by  lithography  by  first  stretching 
a  sheet  of  transparent  tracing  paper  over  the  print,  and  then  drawing 
the  outlines  desired  by  means  of  a  finely-pointed  pen  and  transfer  ink. 
This,  when  handed  to  a  lithographic  printer,  affords  the  means  of 
obtaining  as  many  sketches  as  may  be  desired. 

Adopting  this  idea  as  a  text,  we  desire  to  show  in  what  manner 
sketchy  outlines  may  be  made  of  photographs,  or  any  special  objects  in 
a  photograph.  If  there  is  one  piece  of  applied  science  that  has  of  late 
been  more  strongly  pushed  before  the  public  than  another  it  is  to  be 
found  in  those  planches  for  multiple  waiting  now  so  well  known  under 
various  names,  such  as  the  “hectograph,”  the  “multigram,”  the 
“chirograph,”  “letter  multiplier,”  &c.  It  consists  of  a  flat  cake  of 
elastic  gelatine  usually  contained  in  the  bottom  of  a  metallic  tray.  It 
has  the  property  of  “setting  off”  all  writings  impressed  upon  it  with  a 
certain  kind  of  ink,  the  copies  thus  set  off  reaching  as  many  as  a 
hundred  without  much  falling  off  in  vigour. 

A  photogi’apli  having  been  lightly  printed  upon  a  paper  having  a  non¬ 
absorbent  surface,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  one  competent  to  use  a 
pen  and  ink  with  skill  and  freedom.  He,  vfith  a  pen  dipped  in  aniline 
ink  having  a  good  body  (such  ink  is  now  easy  of  access  at  a  low  price), 
now  traces  all  the  salient  features  of  the  picture,  bearing  in  mind  that 
nothing  is  produced  in  the  finished  print  but  the  touches  of  his  own 
pen.  Half-tints  are  obtained,  just  as  in  a  line  engraving,  by  the  fineness 
and  closeness  of  the  lines.  We  cannot  stay  here  to  devote  a  paragraph 
to  the  art  of  converting  the  delicate  tints  of  a  photograph  into  a 
pen-and-ink  drawing  which  shall  give  a  faithful  idea  of  such  photograph, 
but  assume  that  such  has  been  done  according  to  the  hint  just  given. 

In  some  photographs  the  trees,  shipping,  or  other  objects  in  motion 
are  represented  in  au  extremely  blurred  and  hazy  manner.  It  need 
scarcely  be  observed  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  skill  and  care  in 
drawdng  all  such  blurring  and  effects  of  moTiou  w  ill  be  entirely  oblite¬ 
rated.  So  with  architectural  views,  in  which  it  is  undesirable  to  repro¬ 
duce  figures,  horses,  or  vehicles.  In  short,  one  may  take  just  so  much 
of  the  photograph  as  he  feels  inclined  to  do,  and  lie  may  subject  that  to 
such  modification,  in  respect  of  treatment  and  details,  as  suits  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  drawing  having  been  completed,  it  is  laid,  face  downwards,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  gelatine  plate.  This  plate  is  prepared  so  as  to  possess 
the  property  of  absorbing  the  transfer  ink,  of  giving  it  off  again  in  the 
graduated  supply  requisite  for  making  a  vigorous  impression,  and  of 
being  entirely  denuded  of  every  particle  of  that  ink  when  the  required 
number  of  impressions  from  it  have  been  obtained.  After  the  old 
writing  or  drawing  has  been  removed  by  means  of  a  sponge  the  surface 
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s  now  ready,  without  any  other  preparation,  for  receiving  a  fresh  im¬ 
pression,  to  be  reproduced,  in  turn,  for  a  comparatively  unlimited 
number  of  times. 

By  slightly  rubbing  all  over  the  back  of  the  paper  the  ink  becomes 
transferred  to  the  gelatine  slab,  which  in  turn,  as  we  have  said,  possesses 
the  property  of  giving  off  a  portion  of  the  ink  of  the  impression  to  any 
clean  sheet  of  paper  which  may  be  placed  upon  the  plaque,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  slight  degree  of  rubbing,  either  by  the  palm  of  the  hand — 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb  is  best — or  by  a  paper-knife.  The  finest 
impressions  we  have  seen  were  obtained  when  using  the  curved  handle 
of  an  extinct  tooth-brush  as  a  rubber. 

In  this  way  quite  a  number  of  impressions  may  be  obtained.  Some 
claim  for  inks  prepared  in  some  special  manner  that  one  hundred  “  sets 
off,”  the  last  as  good  as  the  first  (almost),  may  be  obtained.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  number  of  prints  may  be  secured 
with  certainty. 

The  advantage  of  utilising  old  or,  it  may  be,  imperfect  negatives 
of  valuable  and  interesting  scenes  and  subjects  in  this  way  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  A  missionary  may  be  a  most  estimable  individual 
without  being  able  to  develope  properly  or  print  cleanly  a  photograph 
of  some  scene  which  he  may  be  extremely  desirable  of  having  brought 
before  the  notice  of  friends  at  home.  The  process  we  have  now  sug¬ 
gested  affords  him  the  most  ample  facilities  for  doing  so.  There  are 
numerous  other  applications  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
ingenious  reader. — Photo.  Times. 


REPORT  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  EXAMINATION  OF 
SEVERAL  COMMERCIAL  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER 
EMULSIONS. 

A  considerable  time  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Vienna,  we  received  a  sample  of  bromide  of  silver  collodion  emulsion 
sent  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  of  Dttsseldorf ;  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
we  got  a  sample  of  a  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  prepared  by  Herr 
Wilde,  of  Gorlitz,  and  with  both  we  were  to  experiment  and  report  the 
result  to  the  Society.  For  further  comparison  Dr.  Hornig  procured 
from  France  two  other  bromide  of  silver  emulsions — from  Prof.  Stebbing 
and  M.  Pcossignol  respectively. 

As,  owing  to  several  unfortunate  accidents,  our  work  had  to  be  re¬ 
peated  and  was  also  suspended  for  some  time,  we  have  only  lately  been 
able  to  test  the  samples  exactly,  and  this  is  our  first  report  on  the  subject. 

Liesegang’s,  Stebbing’s,  and  Rossignol’s  emulsions  arrived  in  a  dry 
state.  The  two  first  consisted  of  light  flakes,  in  appearance  like  dry 
collodion  emulsions  precipitated  by  water ;  the  last  was  in  the  form  of 
small,  hard  tablets,  such  as  are  pioduced  by  washing  an  emulsion  which 
has  been  allowed  to  dry  up  and  shrink  in.  Wilde’s  emulsion  we 
received  in  solution.  In  consequence  of  their  flaky  form,  Liesegang’s 
and  Stebbing’s  emulsions  dissolved  rapidly  and  completely  in  equal 
volumes  of  ether  and  alcohol ;  that  of  Rossignol  dissolved  much  more 
slowly.  The  solutions  were  freed,  by  filtration  through  cotton  wool, 
from  the  coarser  particles. 

The  dissolved  emulsions  kept  a  very  long  time.  A  dissolved  sample 
of  Liesegang’s  emulsion  which  has  been  kept  for  two  years  is  still 
undecomposed.  Some  bromide  of  silver  does  certainly  settle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  but  after  being  diligently  shaken  up  it  is  as  finely 
emulsionised  as  when  freshly  dissolved.  Also,  there  is  no  observable 
difference  in  density,  fineness,  or  equality.  It  is  the  same  with  Wilde’s 
emulsion  after  having  been  kept  for  a  year  and  a-lialf.  With  regard  to 
the  French  emulsions,  which  we  received  about  the  middle  of  last  July, 
our  observations  cannot,  of  course,  go  so  far  back. 

With  the  exception  of  Wilde’s,  all  the  emulsions  were  said  to  be 
ready  for  immediate  use.  Wilde’s  plates  might  (but  ought  not 
necessarily),  according  to  the  first  directions  for  use,  be  coated  with  a 
preservative  (sensitiser).  For  this  purpose  the  dry  plates  are  placed 
for  twenty  seconds  in  a  bath  containing  some  preservative  solution 
(such,  for  example,  as  tannin,  salicine,  gelatine,  or  one-per-cent,  of 
morphia) ;  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  coralline  or,  better  still,  of 
eosine  solution,  is  also  recommended. 

We  found  the  use  of  a  preservative  with  Wilde’s  plates  not  only 
advisable  but  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  found  that  placing  the 
plates  in  a  one-  to  two-per-cent,  tannin  solution  considerably  increased 
their  sensibility  ;  placing  the  plates  in  the  bath  before  drying  the  film 
seemed  to  give  the  better  results.  The  addition  of  the  dyestuff  seemed 
quite  useless,  as  Wilde  himself  has  found  by  his  later  experiments.  As 
the  other  plates  already  contained  the  preservative  it  was  much  simpler 
to  work  with  them.  Wilde  has  lately  placed  in  the  market  a  bromide 
of  silver  collodion  emulsion,  which  seems  to  be  considerably  improved,  in 
so  far  as  that  the  preservative  is  added  at  the  time  of  preparation.* 

*  Immediately  after  we  had  finished  this  report  we  received  from  Herr  Wilde  a 
sample  of  the  above-mentioned  new  collodion  emulsion,  which  differs  favourably 
from  the  former  one  by  containing  the  preservative  (gelatine)  already-— a  circumstance 
whioh  greatly  facilitates  the  preparation  of  the  plates.  It  was  also  more  sensitive 
than  the  first  sample,  without  the  reliability  of  its  action  being  affected.  Herr  Wilde 
also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  caustic  ammonia  pyrogallic  developer  is 
most  suitable  for  developing  soft  and  harmonious  plates,  but  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  developer  suits  best  for  producing  powerful  and  brilliant  negatives;  the 
first  is,  therefore,  preferable  with  a  harsh  light,  and  the  last  when  the  lighting  is 
monotonous.  We  also  observed  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  gelatine  emulsions, 


The  plates  coated  with  the  collodion  emulsion  dried  in  a  few  minutes 
(a  real  advantage  over  the  gelatine  plates).  The  bromide  of  silver 
collodion  films  possess  a  dull  gloss,  with  the  exception  of  Stebbmg’s, 
which  is  almost  absolutely  free  from  gloss.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Liesegang’s  emulsion,  which  already  contains  a  preservative,  rapidly 
becomes  coloured  in  diffused  light,  while  Wilde's,  which  contains  no 
preservative,  colours  but  slowly.  Liesegaug’s,  .Stebbing’s,  and  Itossignol’s 
emulsions  when  poured  upon  glass  appear  whitish  when  the  light  falls 
upon  them.  Wilde’s  emulsion  appears  a  yellowish-green.*  All  the 
emulsions,  with  the  exception  of  Stebbing’s,  transmitted  red  light  and 
absorbed  blue.  Stebbing’s,  when  the  light  shone  through  it,  appeared 
a  greyish-white.  The  molecular  change  of  the  bromide  of  silver  into 
the  so-called  “green  modification”  had  not  taken  place  in  the  collodion 
after  two  years’  storage. 

All  four  samples  of  collodion  emulsion  gave  less  sensitive  plates  than 
the  ordinai’y  wet  process  (with  ten  per  cent,  silver  bath  and  live  per 
cent,  ferrous  sulphate  developer).  With  the  strong  alkaline  pyrogallic 
developer  the  emulsion  plates  require  from  two  to  three  times  as  long 
an  exposure  as  wet  plates.  They  are,  therefore,  behind  collodion  wet 
plates  in  sensitiveness  to  light,  and  still  further  behind  the  gelatine  and 
bromide  of  silver  dry  plates — a  result  which  is  so  much  the  more  un¬ 
favourable  for  the  bromide  of  silver  collodion  process,  as  compared  with 
the  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  process,  that  the  four  samples  in  our 
hands  are  among  the  best  collodion  emulsions  that  have  as  yet  been 
produced. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  sensibility  of  these  four  bromide  of  silver 
collodion  emulsions,  we  may  remark  that  Liesegang’s  works  at  least  as 
rapidly  as  the  French,  while  Wilde’s  emulsion  without  a  preservative  is 
behind  ;  but  with  a  preservative  (tannin,  for  example)  it  is  quite  equal 
to  Liesegang’s.  In  clearness  of  the  negative  Wilde’s  emulsion  is  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished  ;  it  behaves  as  if  in  its  preparation  more  bromide  of 
potassium  had  been  used  in  proportion  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  than  was 
the  case  with  the  others.  Wilde’s  emulsion  without  a  preservative 
developed  slowly  and  flat,  but  with  a  preservative  brilliantly,  power¬ 
fully,  and  clean ;  so  that  even  inexperienced  persons  can  work  with  it 
with  certainty  of  success,  even  though  the  exposure  should  have  been 
immoderately  long.  (Over-exposed  gelatine  emulsion  plates  are  more 
difficult  to  save  than  over-exposed  collodion  plates.) 

Liesegang’s  emulsion,  which  sixteen  months  before  had  worked  so  as 
to  give  clear  results,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  especially  with  a  stronger 
alkaline  developer,  began  to  veil,  which  veil,  however,  was  lost  again 
on  fixing  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  Liesegang’s  emulsion  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver ;+  and  according  to  our 
experience  such  emulsions  are  especially  liable  to  veiling  when  not 
handled  with  care. 

Since,  according  to  a  written  communication,  Dr.  Liesegang’s  has 
tannic  acid  added  to  it  as  a  preservative,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
tendency  to  veiling  may  have  been  induced,  in  course  of  time,  by  a 
slight  reciprocal  decomposition  of  the  tannin  and  the  nitrate  having 
taken  place.  It  would,  therefore,  follow  that,  in  order  the  better  to 
preserve  a  bromide  of  silver  collodion  emulsion  unchanged  until  the  ex¬ 
posure,  it  would  be  advisable  that  it  should  contain  no  preservative  of 
a  strongly-reducing  action.  It  may  also  be  conjectured  that  the  latter 
acts  even  in  the  dark  upon  bromide  of  silver,  and  after  some  time  causes 
a  tendency  to  veiling,  which  can  only  be  radically  combated  with  good 
result  by  increasing  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  developer. 

Fogging  collodion  can  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  aqua  rtgia  or 
tincture  of  iodine,  or,  according  to  Wilde,  by  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
and  bromine  tincture  to  one  hundred  c.c.  of  emulsion.  These  additions 
are,  however,  to  be  employed  with  great  caution  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
sensitiveness  to  light.  Spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  pyroxyline 
(acidification,  red  fumes,  &c.)  occurred  neither  in  the  wet  or  dry 
emulsions  during  the  time  over  which  our  observations  extended,  which 
was  in  one  case  two  years. 

None  of  the  emulsions  described  required  the  negative  to  be  intensified 
after  fixing  if  sufficiently  long  exposed,  and  none  of  them  showed  halos 
if  the  film  had  been  poured  on  thick  enough  to  be  scarcely  transparent. 
Too  thin  negatives  may,  moreover,  be  very  easily  intensified,  when 
desired,  with  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  silver  intensifier — a  proceeding 
which  with  gelatine  emulsions  is  attended  with  difficulties  (red  fog). 

All  the  plates  agreed  well  with  either  the  concentrated  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  the  carbonate  of  soda  pyrogallic  developer,  but  less  well 
with  the  developer  containing  caustic  ammonia,  which  easily  caused 
veiling.  Thus,  Wilde’s  developer  does  as  well  when  used  with  the  other 
bromide  of  silver  collodion  emulsions  as  with  his  own.  We,  therefore, 
give  its  composition  here  : — Fifteen  to  twenty-five  c.c.  of  a  sixteen-per- 
cent.  solution  of  vitreous  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water ;  twenty  to 
forty  drops  of  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water ;  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  a  one  to 
fifteen  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  This  developer  works  very 
satisfactorily.  Wilde,  however,  adds  to  it  besides  ten  to  fifteen  drops 

*  Bromide  of  silver  always  exhibits  this  colour  when  it  is  precipitated  from  an 
excess  of  bromide  and  is  not  identical  with  Monckhoven’s  “modification  of  green 
bromide  of  silver.” 

+  The  formula  for  this  was  given  in  the  Photographisehe  Correspondent,  1878,  vol. 
xv. ,  page  215.  Bromide  of  lithium  collodion  was  furnished  with  excess  of  mtrate  oi 
silver,  and  then  lactate  of  ammonia  was  added. 
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of  a  solution  of  three  grammes  of  gelatine  in  twenty  c.  c,  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  400  c.c.  of  water.  Certainly  the  gelatine  perceptibly  increases 
the  density  of  the  negative.  By  using  a  saturated  (say  about  thirty  per 
cent.)  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  the  exposure  can  be  somewhat 
shortened.  The  ferrous  oxalate  developer  can  also  be  used  with  the 
collodion  emulsion. 

If  a  very  long  time  elapses  between  exposure  and  development  of  the 
bromide  of  silver  collodion  plates,  the  picture  goes  back  and  does  not 
develope  so  powerfully ;  so  that  plates  which  have  to  lie  un¬ 
developed  for  a  long  time  after  the  exposure  should  be  exposed  for  a 
long  time. 

The  bromide  of  silver  collodions  are  very  well  suited  for  the 
direct  'production  of  transparent  positives,  which  are  obtained  very 
simply  by  coating  the  developed  but  not  yet  fixed  negative  with  nitric 
acid.  In  this  way  a  modulated  transparent  positive  in  white  bromide 
of  silver  is  brought  out,  which  can  be  blackened  in  the  light  by  having 
alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  poured  over  it.  Similar  direct  transparent 
positives  cannot  be  produced  on  gelatine,  as  that  substance  is  destroyed 
by  nitric  acid. 

'  As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  Liesegang’s,  Wilde’s,  Stebbing’s,  and 
Rossignol’s  bromide  of  silver  collodion  emulsions  fulfil  all  the  claims 
generally  made  upon  collodion  emulsions ;  and  all  of  them,  though 
differing  in  their  several  properties,  can  be  recommended  to  those  who, 
upon  whatever  grounds,  prefer  bromide  of  silver  collodion  emulsion  to 
the  much  more  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion. 

— Photo.  Correspondent.  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  and  Cart.  V.  Totii. 


UNIVERSAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Of  the  Conditions  Requisite  to  Place  the  Use  of  the  Camera 
within  Reach  of  All,  and  Make  it  a  Part  of  the  Outfit  of 
Every  Tourist  and  Traveller. 

The  improvements  achieved  in  the  photographic  art  thus  far  are  such 
that  one  may  foresee  the  time  when  its  practice  will  become  universal, 
instead  of  remaining  confined  to  professional  artists  and  a  few  amateurs. 
Too  few,  indeed,  are  the  latter,  and  this  is  due  to  the  imperfect  con¬ 
dition  of  photographic  science  proper,  too  restricted  as  yet,  and  also  of 
photographic  materials,  which  are  ill  adapted  to  miscellaneous  pur¬ 
poses — to  studio  as  well  as  excursion  work. 

As  regards  theoretical  instruction,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  mark. 
True,  it  should  not  be  expected  to  embrace  too  much,  to  comprise 
a  study  of  every  process,  nor  impart  general  notions  on  the  past, 
present,  and  future  status  of  the  art ;  all  this,  if  not  useless,  is  not 
necessary  to  place  photography  within  reach  of  everyone. 

What  is  needed,  when  fitting  materials  will  have  been  supplied,  is  to 
enable  any  one  to  make  use  of  them  without  complicating  the  directions 
with  intricate  details,  far  too  abstrase  to  be  readily  understood  by 
a  class  whose  only  care  is  to  learn  the  use  of  a  tool  placed  in  their 
hands.  Leaving  aside  the  few  adepts  who  might  desire  to  grasp  the 
whole  science,  we  want  to  see  photography  brought  into  general  use 
without  caring  for  its  chemical  or  physical  reactions,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  daily  make  use  of  railways  or  electric  bells  without  any 
reference  to  their  scientific  bearings. 

The  first  requisite  should,  then,  be  to  gather  all  those  elements  which 
are  to  compose  what  I  term  the  “photographic  pencil,”  since  the  teaching 
of  its  use  must  have  as  a  starting-point  the  object  to  be  made  use  of. 
Those  materials  and  manipulations,  brought  down  to  the  simplest  and 
most  concise  point,  will  have  then  to  be  carefully  studied  before 
inaugurating  this  grand  work  of  universal  teaching  and  practice,  the 
crowning  triumph,  the  felicitous  culmination  of  Nicephore  Niepce’s 
marvellous  discovery. 

This  outfit  should  be  essentially  portable,  which  implies  restricted 
dimensions.  Thanks  to  a  recent  improvement,  the  stand  of  an  appara¬ 
tus,  light  in  itself,  may  be  made  also  incredibly  light  and  poi’table.  I 
allude  to  those  tubes  made  of  a  long  steel  ribbon,  which  is  first  coiled 
cylindrically,  and  then  drawn  out  in  spiral  form,  producing  a  conical 
hollow  tube,  so  light  that  the  three  arms  of  a  stand  strong  enough  for 
a  good-sized  camera  will  hardly  weigh  forty  grammes  (one  and  a-third 
ounce).  Moreover,  this  stand  may  be  carried  in  a  little  satchel  or  even 
in  the  coat  pocket. 

As  to  the  camera  :  it  ought  to  be  of  such  convenient  dimensions  as  to 
be  always  carried  along,  even  when  not  expecting  to  use  it.  It  should  be 
strong  but  simple  in  its  construction.  The  objective  must  occupy  as 
small  a  space  as  possible,  and  should  be  adapted  to  all  uses.  Some 
contrivance  to  gauge  approximately  the  time  required  for  the  printing 
of  the  negative  should  be  connected  with  the  apparatus  itself.  It  is 
frequently  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  direction  as  to  the  time  of 
exposure  that  amateurs  fail  in  their  work ;  they  either  expose  too  little 
or  too  much,  and  finally  give  up  photography  in  disgust. 

As  to  sensitive  coatings  or  surfaces  :  they  should  undoubtedly  be  in 
the  film  or  pellicle  form.  Why  should  they  not  be  bound  in  the  shape 
of  a  book,  enabling  each  leaf  to  come  in  turn  on  the  desired  plane  for 
exposure,  to  be  folded  back  when  exposed  ?  A  book  composed  of  300 
such  leaves  would  occupy  but  little  room.  On  returning  from  the 
excursion  or  voyage  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  detach  those  films 


which  were  used  (they  might  be  indicated  by  some  appropriate  number¬ 
ing  contrivance)  and  develope  them. 

There  should  be  a  single,  uncomplicated  developer.  An  amateur  will 
soon  lose  his  footing  and  be  at  sea  if  you  flood  him  with  formulae. 
Unity  is  here  peremptory.  The  developer  must  be  portable — that 
is,  composed  of  solid  materials,  soluble  in  common  water,  in  w’ell- 
determined  proportions,  and  weighed  beforehand,  so  as  to  form  small 
cartridges,  to  be  dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  water. 

The  printing  of  the  positives  from  the  small  negative  thus  obtained 
should  be  soon  mastered,  whether  it  be  done  with  paper  ready  sensitised 
with  chloride  of  silver  or  whether  the  paper  has  to  be  prepared  as  fast 
as  needed. 

It  may  be  objected  that  prints  of  such  small  size  (for  they  would  not 
be  over  quarter-plates)  will  afford  but  a  limited  use;  for  many  artistical 
or  industrial  purposes  large  plates  would  be  more  available. 

To  this  I  will  answer  that  it  will  always  be  easy  to  get  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  from  a  small-sized  print  taken  from  nature,  by  applying  to 
professional  men,  who,  at  a  moderate  expense,  will  produce  enlarge¬ 
ments  for  the  convenience  of  amateurs,  tourists,  or  men  of  science. 
Moreover,  these  enlargements  will  become  so  easy  of  execution  that 
many  will  have  at  home  the  proper  apparatus  and  outfit.  But  the  chief 
aim  is,  first,  to  secure  a  reproduction  of  the  view  or  object  desired  or 
needed.  The  size  in  such  cases  is  of  slight  import  to  the  artist  or  student, 
if  it  has  been  secured  more  faithfully  and  perfectly  than  would  be  a 
hasty  sketch. 

To  recapitulate :  I  say  that  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  try  and  generalise  photographic  apparatus  ;  to  adapt  its  use  to 
the  special  wants  of  everyone,  by  means  of  a  branch  of  education 
which  shall  teach  a  system  of  photographic  reproduction.  I  want  to  see 
it  made  part  of  the  course  of  education  of  the  higher  classes,  of  artists, 
men  of  science,  &c.,  to  be  taught  as  now  are  drawing,  fencing,  riding, 
writing,  &c.,  with  the  difference,  however,  in  favour  of  the  new  study 
that,  being  simplified  and  of  a  special  application,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  learn.  Indeed,  such  a  study  might  well  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  pastime — recreative  instead  of  tiresome. 

But  I  insist  we  must  first  devise  light  apparatus  and  a  method  which 
shall  be  uniform,  simple,  clean,  and  handy.  This  can  be  done  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  this  uniform  method  and  apparatus  should  be  of  such 
universal  use  that  it  ought  to  be  practicable  anywhere  to  procure 
any  required  material,  in  the  same  manner  as  cartridges  of  proper 
calibre  can  be  procured  for  revolvers  and  shot-guns. 

It  is  no  easy  task,  perhaps,  and  it  will  take  the  faith  and  courage  of 
an  apostle  to  pioneer  the  way.  But  we  will  uphold  him,  one  and  all. 
I  mean  those  who  among  us  have  devoted  their  efforts  to  the  popular 
and  universal  spread  of  photography ;  we  will  all  turn  professors,  to 
demonstrate  the  use  of  the  new  Photographic  Pencil,  the  art  of  drawing 
with  the  help  of  light,  and  it  will  spread  from  one  to  another. 

I  should  feel  happy  to  know  that  these  suggestions  I  have  presented 
have  incited  some  skilful  apparatus  maker  to  construct  the  outfit 
described,  and  to  advocate  its  universal  adoption  by  all  available 
means.  Leon  idal. 

— Pract.  Photo. 


EMIL  BUHLER’S  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  FOCUSSING 
THE  SENSITIVE  PLATE  EXACTLY. 

AS  patented  in  the  german  empire. 

In  order,  in  taking  photographs,  to  place  the  sensitive  plate  in  exactly 
the  same  plane  as  the  focussing  glass  previously  occupied,  no  further 
trouble  is  taken  nowadays  than  that  of  pushing  the  point  on  the  dark 
slide  opposite  the  sensitive  plate  as  nearly  as  possible  into  the  same 
position  as  the  ground  glass  was  in. 

A  complete  coincidence  of  position,  by  which  alone  the  greatest 
possible  sharpness  can  be  obtained,  in  this  way  becomes  impossible  after 
any  length  of  time,  since,  though  at  the  beginning  the  planes  may  be 
made  to  coincide  well  enough,  still  dampness  and  other  accidents  will 
produce  changes  for  the  worse,  by  which  the  wooden  frames  will  become 
warped,  and  hence  the  plate  will  be  out  of  focus.  It  is  usually 
attempted  to  remedy  this  by  pushing  in  stops.  By  a  stop  giving  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens  this  slight  inaccuracy 
of  the  position  of  the  plate  is  corrected ;  but  then  the  duration  of 
the  exposure  is  increased  from  twice  to  two  and  a-half  times  what 
it  was  before.  By  the  contrivance  which  I  use,  and  which  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  the  inexactitude  above  referred  to  is 
rendered  impossible,  and  photographs  of  the  utmost  sharpness  can  be 
taken  with  the  shortest  exposures. 

Against  the  wooden  board  which  closes  the  camera  is  laid  a  frame, 
which  can  be  folded  back  by  hinges,  in  whose  broad  grooves  the  focussing 
glass  is  movable  according  to  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  objective, 
by  two  side  springs,  which  press  it  towards  the  lens.  The  first-mentioned 
wooden  board  is  furnished  with  an  aperture  the  size  of  the  surface  to  be 
lighted,  and  quite  close  to  the  edge  of  this  aperture  are  four  pegs 
that  pass  through  this  board  and  are  extended  towards  the  interior 
of  the  camera  by  four  springs,  but  so  that  they  do  not  project  beyond 
the  outer  side  of  the  glass.  By  four  levers  attached  to  two  axes, 
which  are  in  their  turn  moved  by  a  double  crank  and  a  handle 
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carried  up  to  the  outside,  these  pegs  can  be  pushed  against 
the  focussing  glass.  The  double  crank  can  be  turned  180°,  and  is 
then  again  at  rest,  the  four  pegs  having  at  the  same  time  reached 


their  outermost  position.  Before,  however,  they  reach  this  outer¬ 
most  position  they  rest  upon  the  focussing  glass  and  push  it  along 


some  two  or  three  millimetres  further  out,  overcoming  the  pressure 
of  the  springs  which  press  against  it.  The  focussing  glass  is  then 
no  longer  pressed  upon  its  own  proper  frame,  but  against  these  four 
pegs.  Supposing,  now,  that  the  picture  is  sharply  focussed  in  this 
position,  the  pegs  drawn  back  by  turning  the  handle  at  the  top,  and 
the  sensitive  plate  inserted  instead  of  the  focussing  glass,  the  pegs  being 
then  pushed  out  again,  the  springs  which  are  in  the  dark  slide  would 
press  the  sensitive  plate  against  the  pegs,  the  latter  plate  would,  as 
soon  as  the  cranks  had  been  turned  back  again  to  a  resting  position,  be 
in  precisely  the  same  plane  as  that  occupied  by  the  focussing  glass  when 
the  picture  was  focussed  upon  it.  Claims  upon  which  the  patent 
is  based  : — 1.  The  use  of  pegs  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
objective. — 2.  The  outward  movement  of  the  double  crank  or  excentric. 
— 3.  The  employment  of  springs  to  fix  the  focussing  glass  in  position, 
which,  by  a  mechanical  pressure,  allow  of  the  glass  being  pushed 
towards  the  lens. 

— Photo,  Correspondent. 


HUttings  of  Societies. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday  last,  the  9th 
instant,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Stephen’s  Green  East,  and 
took  the  form  of  a  lantern  exhibition,  to  which  members  had  the 
privilege  of  inviting  their  friends.  The  chair  was  taken  at  eight  o’clock 
by  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  the  President. 

The  Chairman,  having  shortly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  lantern, 
announced  the  programme  of  the  evening,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  part  of  the  exhibition  would  consist  of  view’s  entirely  the 
work  of  members  of  the  Society. 

This  portion  having  been  gone  through  and  fully  appreciated— 
judging  by  the  satisfaction  which  each  well-known  view  seemed  to 
afford  to  the  very  large  audience  assembled — an  extensive  and  varied 
collection  of  very  fine  slides  were  then  exhibited  and  much  applauded. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  the 
Vice-President,  for  the  use  of  his  splendid  pair  of  lanterns,  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  for  having  placed  the  Lecture  Theatre  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society,  and  to  those  members  to  whose  exertions 
the  success  of  the  evening  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  many  of  the  visitors  having  ex- 
pi’essed  a  hope  that  they  would  be  again  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying  a  similar  entertainment. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths, 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst., — Mr.  R.  Harwood  in  the 
chair. 

The  usual  formal  business  of  the  Society  having  been  transacted, 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  new  waterproof  focussing-cloth  and  a 
quantity  of  views  from  Miller’s  Dale. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  by  a  lantern  exhibition 
by  Mr.  Shipperbottom,  who  placed  upon  the  screen  a  number  of  trans¬ 
parencies  taken  by  himself,  and  also  a  series  from  the  collection  of 
the  Chairman. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  about  ten  p.m. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Section  took  place  on  January 
6th, — Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  on  behalf  of  the  “  Literary  Committee  appointed 
at  the  previous  meeting,  read  the  report  which  they  had  drawn  up. 
From  this  it  appeared  that  the  Committee  attribute  to  “the  dearth  of 
topics  of  vital  interest  at  the  various  meetings  ”  the  general  apathy 
exhibited  by  the  members.  In  the  shape  of  remedial  measures  it  was 
recommended  that  a  permanent  committee  be  formed  to  provide  an 
interesting  topic — preferably  in  the  form  of  an  original  paper — for  each 
meeting,  and  that  the  illustration  of  such  paper  by  practical  demon¬ 
stration  be  encouraged  where  possible.  Also  that  a  question-box  be 
provided,  into  which  queries  might  be  dropped  anonymously  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  meeting.  Failing  an  original  paper  or  topic,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  President  should  read  an  article  from  one  of  the 
most  recently-published  serials  and  invite  discussion  on  the  subject. 
Finally  :  it  was  recommended  that,  like  other  societies,  they  should 
cultivate  the  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  in  order  to  bring  the 
different  members  into  closer  intimacy.  He  (Mr.  Taylor)  concluded  by 
asking  that  the  Committee  be  discharged  ;  but 

The  Chairman  said  the  Committee  had  been  appointed  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  one. 

A  few  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Mason,  who 
both  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  lack  of  interest  in  scientific 
photography  evinced  by  the  professional  photographers  which  kept  them 
back. 

Mr.  Percy  A.  McGeorge  read  a  paper  on  The  Artistic  and  the 
Mechanical  in  Photography  ;  after  which, 

The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Chapman  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  artistic  photography. 

Mr.  Gardner  recited  a  humorous  piece  by  J.  Lee  Knight,  entitled 
“  Tinkering  Jim.” 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  Fox  Talbot’s  Pencil  of  Nature — the  first  work 
illustrated  by  photography,  published  in  1844. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  considerable  uncertainty  existed  as  to  what  was 
meant  when  “  No.  8  ”  acetic  acid  was  spoken  of.  He  had  taken  some 
trouble  to  find  out  its  meaning,  with  the  result  of  discovering  that 
“No.  8”  acetic  acid  should  be  a  pyroligneous  acid  of  1047  specific 
gravity,  and  that  it  gets  its  specific  name  “No.  8”  from  the  fact  that 
one  pint  of  the  acid  mixed  with  seven  pints  of  water  made  what  was 
known  as  “distilled  vinegar.”  Vinegar  so  made  contained  about  four 
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per  cent,  of  acid;  in  other  words,  that  “No.  8”  acetic  acid  was 
equivalent  to  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  pure  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  that  one  hundred  grains  neutralised  sixty  grains  of  carbonate 
of  potassium. 

Mr.  Taylor  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  occupied  by 
a  practical  demonstration,  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  alkaline  pyro.  and  ferrous  oxalate  developers. 

Mr.  Chapman  having  exhibited  a  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Comspanbmu. 

— « — 

ENLARGED  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  A  DISTANCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  photograph  herewith  of  the  weather-cock  of  a 
church  steeple,  in  which  the  iron  vane  measures  two  and  one-eighth 
inches,  was  taken  at  a  distance  of  between  200  and  300  yards  in  a  bee 
line. 

The  means  employed  were  similar  to  those  in  use  in  celestial  photo¬ 
graphy: — A  telescope  of  fifty  inches  focus  with  the  B  eyepiece  of  a 
microscope  (the  lowest-power  astronomical  eyepiece  would  have  been 
too  powerful),  behind  which  was  the  camera  having  the  sensitised  plate 
at  a  distance  of  fourteen  inches  from  the  eyepiece.  Exposure,  with 
a  gelatine  plate,  twenty-five  seconds.  Had  I  used  a  longer  camera  I 
should  have  produced  a  still  greater  enlargement. 

This  experiment  is  something  like  taking  a  carte- de-visite  portrait 
from  a  distance  of  200  yards-— a  result,  probably,  more  curious  than 
useful. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  William  J.  Allsup. 

Blackheath ,  April  12,  1880. 

[The  photograph  which  accompanied  the  above  communication  is 
certainly  very  curious,  and  points  to  the  possibility  of  securing  repre¬ 
sentations  of  far-distant  objects  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  render 
them  of  value  for  military  and  other  purposes. — Eds.] 

— <> — 

GLYCERINE  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  would  not  mind  informing 
your  readers  why  he  adds  glycerine  to  his  ammonia  and  bromide 
mixture.  Also,  is  it  because  of  the  addition  of  glycerine,  or  from  some 
peculiarity  of  his  own  plates,  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  use  so  large  a 
quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid — and  this  not  only  absolutely  but  also  in 
proportion  to  the  ammonia  ? 

Mr.  Edwards  uses  P,  9 ‘5;  A,  10 ‘5;  B,  1*3  to  the  ounce  of  developer. 
Swan’s  formula,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  that  usually 
recommended,  is  P,  1 ;  A,  3;  B,  2. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  P.  L. 

Denmark  Hill,  April  12,  1880. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  consider  the  thanks  of  all  photographers  due  to 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  for  the  excellent  formula  of  alkaline  developer 
given  in  your  Journal  of  the  9  th  inst.  I  have  tried  it  and  found  it  to 
answer  well.  The  introduction  of  glycerine  in  conjunction  with  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  will  prove  as  great  a  boon  to  photography  as  chloroform  was 
to  surgery. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  D. 

Sunderland,  April  13,  1880. 

A  SHUTTER  FOR  REGULATING,  THE  EXPOSURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Since  reading  Mr.  Truscott’s  letter  in  your  issue  of 
March  26th  I,  and  doubtless  many  others,  have  been  eagerly  looking  for 
the  promised  description  of  the  shutter  to  which  he  referred.  “  Bis  dat 
qui  cito  dat  ”  is  a  motto  that  will  apply  with  force  to  those  who  propose 
to  give  to  their  photographic  brethren  the  result  of  their  experimental 
labours. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  Expectans. 

April  13,  1880. 


THE  ARTISTIC  COMPETITION  OF  THE  SOUTH  LONDON 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Anent  the  admirable  scheme  adopted  by  the  above 
Society  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  the  interest  of  others  who, 
like  myself,  would  wish  to  compete  ;  that  is,  that  the  words  or  titles 
given  out  by  the  President  should  be  suitable  for  the  landscape  as  well 
as  the  figure  photographer.  No  one  connected  with  the  Society  has  its 
interest  and  progress  more  at  heart  than  our  estimable  President,  but 
he,  not  being  a  practical  photographer,  has,  I  think,  unfortunately 
chosen  subjects  (1  allude  to  The  last  three)  that  leave  the  landscape 
man  entirely  out  in  the  cold.  I  know  I  only  echo  the  desires  of  many 
who  feel  themselves  out  of  the  competition  in  making  this  statement. 


The  conditions  on  which  this  competition  is  arranged  render  it  unfair 
that  any  intending  competitor  should  suggest  other  words  than  those 
selected  by  the  President,  however  anxious  they  may  feel  to  give 
assistance  by  their  suggestions,  and,  consequently,  they  feel  that  their 
mouths  being  sealed  in  this  respect  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  of 
giving  up  the  idea  of  competing.  I  would  suggest  that  if  words  were 
invariably  chosen  that  would  be  suitable  for  landscape  they  are  almost, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  suitable  for  figure  subjects;  but  if  a  word  or 
title  be  chosen  that  implies  action  or  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  senses 
the  landscape  must  perforce  be  only  a  secondary  consideration  and  fall 
into  the  background,  as  landscape  cannot  illustrate  the  word  or  title  by 
any  possible  means  so  as  to  be  understood. 

If  figures  are  introduced  they  at  once  give  the  point  to  the  story — 
they  must  do  so — and  the  landscape  becomes  a  mere  accessory.  Again  : 
there  are  technical  difficulties  that  can  be  overcome  only  by  a  lucky 
chance ;  for  the  lest  representation  of  figures  illustrative  of  expression 
and  gesture  must  be  taken  somewhat  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when 
nothing  but  the  figures  engross  the  attention,  with  any  surroundings  that 
may  happen  to  be  present.  If  landscape  be  within  its  scope  it  can  only 
act  the  part  of  accessory,  and  plays  but  a  very,  very  poor  part,  if  any,  in 
illustrating  the  title.  But  if,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  title  selected  be 
considered  and  chosen  so  that  it  will  apply  to  landscape  without  the 
absolute  necessity  of  introducing  figures,  it  will  be  certain  at  the 
same  time  to  be  equally  applicable  to  figures. 

I  here  suggest  a  few  words  or  titles  technically  suitable  for  both 
classes  of  work: — “Spring,”  “Summer,”  “Autumn,”  “Reflection,” 
“Wild,”  “Peace,”  “Stormy,”  “Rough,”  “Cultivation,”  “A  Study,” 
“ A  Quiet  Corner,”  “A  Sunny  Day,”  “Harmony,”  “On  the  Road,” 
“A  Rift  in  the  Gloom,”  “Dilapidation,”  “As  the  Tree  Falls,”  “An 
Awkward  Bit,”  “ Early  Morning,”  “A  Summer  Evening,”  “Falling 
Leaves,”  “A  Passing  Shower,”  “A  Quiet  Home,”  “A  Happy  Scene,” 
“  By  the  River,”  “By  the  Sea  Side,”  “An  Extensive  Prospect,”  “  In 
the  Wood.”  These  examples,  it  will  be  seen,  are  all  suitable  for 
landscape,  and  equally  so  for  figure,  subjects;  and  the  technical  difficul¬ 
ties  are  such  that  any  photographer  of  average  ability  could  express  by 
his  picture  the  application  of  the  title. 

These  competitions  were  inaugurated,  I  believe,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  and  bringing  out  any  of  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the 
members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  by  friendly 
rivalry,  and  the  results  show  that  it  is  looked  on  very  favourably  by  the 
members.  I  feel  sure  our  estimable  President  will  be  as  anxious  as  any 
one,  if  not  more  so,  for  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  will  appreciate 
the  feeling  that  has  prevented  any  suggestions  upon  the  point  at  issue 
being  made  to  him  personally  by, — Yours,  &c., 

London,  April  10,  1880.  One  who  Wishes  to  Compete. 


“AN  ABUSE  OF  POWER.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  permit  me,  through  the  columns  of  your  esti¬ 
mable  Journal,  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  order  to  denounce  an  abuse 
of  power  and  expose  a  scandal  which  casts  a  disgrace  and  a  slur  upon 
the  photographic  profession. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  a  situation,  I  advertised 
through  your  columns,  and  received  in  reply  what  1  then  considered 
several  favourable  replies.  I  answered  several  of  them,  enclosing 
specimens,  &c.,  and  I  had  just  cause  to  think  that  my  services 
would  have  been  engaged.  After  waiting  anxiously  day  after  day  for 
a  reply,  and  having  sent  all  the  specimens  I  possessed,  but  which 
have  not  been  returned,  I  wish  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  ways 
or  means  by  which  an  ignoramus  like  myself  can  obtain  redress  and 
compensation. 

If  anyone  would  assist  me  out  of  this  peculiar  dilemma  they  would 
confer  a  favour  upon— Yours,  &c.,  A  Bewildered  Assistant. 

April  14,  1880. 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  uot  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  dark  tent  on  three  wheels  for  anything  useful. — Address, 
A.  J.  B.,  Lamberhurst,  Kent. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  Sheffield  burnisher  for  a  12  X  10  or  lo  X  12  camera. — 
Address,  H.  Roche,  Pond-hill,  Sheffield. 

Camera,  lens,  &c.,  wanted  in  exchange  for  a  grand  piano,  by  Pape ;  trichord 
and  powerful  tone. — Address,  G.  P.,  17,  Hindon  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

I  have  a  capital  achromatic  telescope,  2|  in.  object-glass,  four  feet  focus,  which 
I  should  like  to  exchange  for  a  thoroughly  good  studio  camera-stand. — 
Address,  P.,  Mill  House,  Box,  Wilts. 
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I  will  exchange  a  small  locket  camera  and  lens,  one  ditto  without  lens,  stereo, 
camera  complete,  and  dark  box,  tripod  stand,  quarter-plate  lens  by  Gilbert 
Fleming,  London,  one  dozen  9x7  printing-frames  (plate-glass  fronts) , 
12  X  10  glass  bath  (water-tight  case),  and  copying  camera  (bellows  body), 
for  other  apparatus  or  magic  lanterns.— Address,  W.,  4,  St.  Leonard’s-gate, 
Lancaster. 

A  good  copying  camera  20  X  16  and  quarter-plate  lens,  also  a  small  Dallmeyer’s 
triplet  with  diaphragms,  nearly  new,  would  be  exchanged  for  a  Ross’s  sym¬ 
metrical  for  cabinet  and  whole-plate  work,  and  a  good  half- plate  portrait  lens 
with  depth  of  focus  and  covering  sharp  all  over.  Any  difference  in  value 
would  be  paid  in  cash.  Required  also  a  repeating  carte  camera,  suitable  for 
cabinet  pictures  or  two  cartes  on  one  plate. — Address,  Beta,  Ward  and  Co., 
photographers,  Cork. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

4ggf*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered — - 
R.  Spurr. — Portrait  of  W.  A.  Lindsay ,  Esq. 

J.  Bellman. — Portrait  of  W.  C.  Gully ,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

A.  G.  Massey,  Armagh. —Four  Portraits  of  the  Eev.  John  Elliot;  Seven 

Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Jackson  Smyth. 

Notice. — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  deplume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications.  __________ 

C.  S. — There  is  no  such  maker,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

F.  P. — You  can  only  compete  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society. 

C.  S.  C.— Certainly,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Have  you 

experienced  any  ? 

Geo.  W.  (Paisley).— Try  development  with  pyrogallic  acid,  which  is  more 
likely  to  give  the  character  and  quality  you  desire. 

F.  E.  H,~~The  publication  you  name  is  not  now  in  existence.  It  was  started 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  enjoyed  but  a  short  life  of  little  more  than 
a  year. 

Retoucher. — We  do  not  recollect  the  advertisement  you  refer  to,  and  it  is 
beside  our  function  to  give  in  this  column  such  information.  Can  you  not 
refer  back  to  the  advertising  pages  ? 

Amateur  Artist.-- You  will  be  able  to  obtain  prepared  ox-gall  at  any  artists’ 
colourman’s.  It  will  not  pay  you  to  prepare  the  small  quantity  you  require ; 
it  would  prove  cheaper  to  purchase  it. 

Bucks.— Place  the  stop  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  do 
not  permit  the  aperture  to  exceed  three-tenths  of  an  inch  for  the  smallest- 
sized  plate  you  use,  and  less  still  for  the  larger. 

B.  B.  B. — Had  you  used  boiled  instead  of  the  ordinary  linseed  oil  you  might 
have  found  that  the  paper  would  not  have  taken  an  undue  time  to  dry. 
Boiled  oil  is  what  is  used  for  the  purpose. 

Collodio-Bromide.— Celloidine  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  readily 
obtainable  from  many  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  requisites  in  London.  If 
your  local  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you,  write  direct  to  one  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  firms  who  supply  photographic  chemicals. 

Querist.— You  may  certainly  make  your  lens  work  much  quicker-- indeed,  in 
half  the  time-— by  removing  the  fixed  diaphragm  from  the  centre ;  but  it  will 
no  longer  cover  the  same  size  of  picture,  nor  will  it  work  so  sharply.  You 
may  rely  upon  it  that  the  maker  put  the  largest  aperture  the  lens  would 
work  with. 

S.  Wilkinson.— The  cause  of  the  markings  is  that  the  collodion  is  over¬ 
iodised  for  the  strength-  of  the  bath  you  use.  Your  remedy  is  either  to 
strengthen  the  bath-— which  you  may  well  do  to  thirty-five  grains  to  the 
ounce— or  to  decrease  the  iodide  in  the  collodion.  Try  in  both  directions  and 
your  troubles  will  be  avoided. 

Westward.— All  lenses  that  are  constructed  to  include  a  wide  angle  of  view 
are  necessarily  slower  than  those  which  include  only  a  narrow  one,  owing  to 
the  latter  permitting  of  a  larger  aperture  being  used  than  the  former.  Few 
photographers  use  the  wide-angle  instrument  if  the  space  will  permit  of 
a  longer-focussed  one  being  employed. 

Developer.— Your  best  plan  would,  undoubtedly,  be  to  try  the  process  and 
judge  for  yourself  whether  it  is  likely  to  suit  you.  Were  we  to  advise  you 
as  you  ask— and  we  do  not  see  in  what  direction  we  can  add  to  what  has 
been  already  said— you  would  be  in  no  better  position  than  you  are  at 
present.  You  would  still  require  practical  demonstration  to  convince  you. 

Beginner. — The  specimens  sent  are  really  very  promising  if  you  are  truly, 
as  your  mm  de  plume  indicates,  only  commencing  the  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  shadows  are  a  trifle  too  heavy,  but  this  may  be  obviated 
by  bringing  the  reflector  closer  to  the  sitter,  by  increasing  its  size,  or  by 
placing  sitter  and  reflector  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  window.  In 
the  latter  case  the  exposure  will  be  somewhat  lengthened. 

Troubled  Printer. — The  operation  of  albumenising  is  not  a  difficult  one  in 
itself,  but  requires  an  amount  of  care  which,  combined  with  the  special 
appliances  necessary,  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  devote  to  it  without  seriously 
interfering  with  your  ordinary  business.  If  your  business  be  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  warrant  your  employing  a  separate  staff  of  albumenisers,  and  erecting 
plant  for  the  purpose,  well  and  good ;  but  on  a  small  scale  it  will  scarcely 
answer. 


W.  Gardner.— Prepare  the  canvas  in  the  same  way  as  the  transfer  paper  is 
prepared  and  use  it  iD  the  same  mannsr.  Or  you  may  loosen  the  film  by 
immersing  the  plate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  floating  it  off  in  water  and 
catching  it  on  the  prepared  canvas  ;  but  this  will  require  some  practice 
before  you  can  accomplish  it  successfully.  Very  few  collodion  transfers  are 
now  done  on  canvas ;  the  carbon  process  has  put  them  out  of  the  field  for 
canvas  work. 

George  S.—  Can  you  not  get  a  lessen  or  two  from  a  practical  photographer  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?  An  hour  or  two  spent  in  his  durk  room  would 
enlighten  you  much.  Failing  this  try  and  purchase  a  good  negative  and 
use  it  as  a  standard  to  work  up  to.  You  would  also  find  it  useful  in  learning 
printing;  for  unless  you  have  a  good  negative  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain 
good  prints.  At  present  you  are  clearly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  constitutes  u 
good  printing  negative. 

Chromo. — We  have  heard  no  certain  details  of  the  process,  but  we  believe  it 
to  consist  of  a  modification  of  the  “colouring  from  the  back”  method  which 
was  recently  patented.  A  faint  picture  is  produced,  fixed,  toned,  and  coloured 
roughly.  The  picture  is  then  albumenised  and  sensitised  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  again  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative,  in  proper  “  register,” 
and  printed  a  second  time,  the  subsequent  operations  being  the  same  as  thoso 
with  ordinary  silver  prints.  We  have  not  seen  any  results  produced  by  the 
process,  and  therefore  can  scarcely  advise  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  adopt¬ 
ing  it. 

J.  W. — 1.  It  is  possible  to  boil  too  long.  Your  want  of  sensitiveness  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  probably  due  to  want  of  sufficient  care  in  sensitising.  Perhaps 
the  temperature  of  the  gelatine,  bromide,  and  silver  solutions  has  been  too 
low  at  the  time  of  combination,  or  the  silver  has  been  added  too  rapidly. — 
2.  The  addition  of  the  cobalt  salt  is  of  no  use,  as  there  is  already  a  large  ex¬ 
cess  of  soluble  bromide. — 3.  The  plates  will  keep  as  well  as  any  others  — 
4.  The  teapot  method  of  washing  the  emulsion  was  fully  described  in  these 
columns  last  year,  and  if  you  refer  to  page  203  of  our  Almanac  you  will 
find  a  resume  of  that  description. 

Ferrous  Oxalate  and  G.  H.  C.— If  you  prepare  a  bulk  of  the  two  solutions, 
and  find  by  careful  experiment  the  proportions  necessary  to  produce  a  clear 
developing  solution,  those  proportions  will  remain  good.  The  apparent 
irregularity  spoken  of  no  doubt  arises  from  your  having  added  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  oxalate  of  potash,  instead  of  vice  versd.  When 
this  course  is  pursued  in  a  tentative  manner — that  is,  without  knowing  how 
much  of  the  iron  solution  to  employ— you  will  obtain  a  clear  solution  when 
a  very  large  excess  of  iron  is  present,  and  after  standing  a  few  minutes  a 
copious  deposit  of  oxalate  of  iron  will  occur.  The  oxalate  of  iron  is  not 
formed  immediately  upon  mixing  tho  two  solutions,  the  full  decomposition 
requiring  some  little  time ;  but  if  the  proper  proportions  be  mixed  the 
developing  solution  is  at  once  active,  and  no  deposit  occurs  as  the  combina¬ 
tion  becomes  completed. 

<f5g=  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to“  THE  EDITOB8”— Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER  at  the  Offices,  2,  York 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,  C. 


The  “  Atalanta.  ” — Among  the  officers  who  were  on  board  this 
missing  ship  was  Dr.  Edward  Lawton  Moss,  who  accompanied  the  late 
Arctic  expedition  under  Captain  Nares,  and  did  a  good  deal  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  besides  having  charge  of  one  of  the  sledges  from  the  “Alert.” 

“A  Real  Joke.” — A  young  photographer  who  had  lost  all  his  means 
by  purchasing  “secrets,”  asked  a  process  vendor  what  he  should  do 
with  his  “last  dollar,”  which  he  held  up  before  him. — “  I’ll  take  it  on 
account  for  the  best  process  out,”  was  the  response. — Phil.  Phot. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weeks  ending  April  14,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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TROUBLESOME  GLASS. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  heard  many  complain  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  produce  clean  and  satisfactory  negatives  on 
some  samples  of  glass  now  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and  we  have 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  considerable  number  of 
negatives  the  quality  of  which  have  been  considerably  impaired, 
owing  to  the  apparently  dirty  state  of  the  glass  upon  which  they 
were  produced,  the  defect  being  that  the  shadows  of  the  pictures  are 
veiled  by  a  deposit  of  metallic  silver  between  the  collodion  film  and 
the  glass  itself.  This  deposit  is  bright  and  lustrous,  and  somewhat 
resembles  frosted  silver  in  appearance,  frequently  showing  in  streaks 
and  Bmears  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  plate  received  its 
final  polish,  and  generally  appearing  more  conspicuously  when 
viewed  by  reflected  light  from  the  back  of  the  plate. 

It  often  happens  that  if  the  development  of  the  image  has  been 
much  forced  with  the  iron  developer — in  which  case  the  deposit  will 
show  more  strongly,  and  also  be  more  metallic  in  appearance — the 
collodion  film  will  split  off  the  glass,  more  particularly  in  the  deepest 
shadows,  as  the  plate  dries;  indeed,  quite  as  many  negatives  have 
been  lost  from  this  cause  as  from  the  veiling  of  the  shadows.  We 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  known  the  film  to  leave  the  glass 
after  it  has  been  varnished.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual,  when  anything 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  daily  practice,  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  plate- 
cleaner  for  his  supposed  carelessness;  but  with  samples  of  glass  such 
as  those  to  which  we  are  now  alluding  he  can  scarcely  be  credited 
with  being  the  cause. 

The  kind  of  glass  that  proves  most  prone  to  this  defect,  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  is  of  a  pale  bluish-green  tint.  It  is,  we  believe, 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  generally  sold  somewhat  low  in  price, 
considering  its  apparent  good  quality  as  a  glass  —  that  is,  for 
purposes  other  than  photographic.  One  of  its  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  is  that,  if  it  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  then  put  into  a 
moist  atmosphere,  it  will  become  damp  on  the  surface  by  reason 
of  its  absorbing  moisture.  This  is,  we  believe,  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  known  in  the  trade  as  “  sweating.”  If  two  plates  of  such  glass 
be  cleaned  with  equal  care— one  being  used  at  once,  while  the  other 
is  kept  for  a  few  hours  before  use— there  will  be  a  marked  difference 
between  the  resulting  negatives,  as  the  former  will  in  all  probability 
1  be  quite  satisfactory,  while  the  latter  will  have  a  metallic  deposit  on 
the  shadows,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  kept  was 
at  all  moist,  and  will,  if  the  negative  has  been  much  under-exposed 
and,  consequently,  forced  in  the  development,  most  likely  peel  off 
in  the  shadows  as  it  dries. 

Now  the  obvious  remedy  for  this  difficulty  would  be  to  discard  the 
glass  at  once,  and  in  the  end  this  will  prove  by  far  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  way  of  proceeding.  However,  a  considerable  stock  of  it  may 
possibly  be  on  hand  which  it  is  desirable  to  utilise,  and  therefore  it 
only  remains  to  employ  the  best  means  of  doing  so.  To  this  end  the 
plates  should  be  soaked  for  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  one  part  acid  to  twenty  of  water.  They  should  then 
be  well  rinsed  under  the  tap  and  dried  with  a  cloth,  and  afterwards 
polished,  using  for  the  purppse  a  solution  of  iodine  in  methylated 
alcohol  and  water,  equal  parts  of  each,  rendered  about  as  thick  as 
cream  with  tripoli.  The  proportion  of  iodine  to  alcohol  should  be 


such  as  to  give  it  the  colour  of  dark  sherry.  It  is  important  that  the 
plates  should  be  used  as  quickly  as  possible  after  they  are  polished, 
otherwise  they  will  again  become  troublesome.  If,  after  the  acid 
treatment  the  plates  are  kept  for  several  days  before  polishing,  the 
operation  will  prove  both  difficult  aud  unsatisfactory,  and  therefore 
a  second  acid  treatment  will  be  desirable.  Although  we  are  not 
strong  advocates  of  an  albumen  substratum  we  think  with  such 
samples  of  glass  it  will  prove  somewhat  beneficial. 

Although  by  taking  proper  precautions  glass  of  this  description 
may  be  made  serviceable,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  negatives  made 
upon  it  will  prove  so  durable  as  may  often  be  desirable,  unless  they 
are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  very  homo¬ 
geneous  varnish;  and  even  then  great  care  will  be  required  to 
prevent  the  film  from  rising  in  vermicular  markings  if  it  be  subjected 
to  damp.  We  have  seen  some  negatives  made  on  this  kind  of  glass 
which  had  been  stored  in  a  room  that  was  very  cold  during  the  night 
but  had  a  fire  in  it  during  the  day,  the  consequence  being  that,  as 
the  atmosphere  became  warm  before  the  glass,  the  moisture  in  the 
room  condensed  upon  it,  and  it  was  noticed  that  after  a  few  days' 
exposure  the  varnish  film  could  be  removed  in  flakes  with  the 
slightest  touch.  For  this  reason  negatives  of  any  value  should  never 
be  made  on  this  description  of  glass. 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  in  some  cases  the  frilling  of  the 
film  on  gelatine  plates  which  sometimes  appears  so  unexpectedly  and 
so  unaccountably  may  not  in  a  measure  be  due  to  the  use  of  glass 
of  this  character,  as  many,  no  doubt,  have  noticed  that  one  or  two 
out  of  a  batch  of  plates  prepared  from  the  same  emulsion  have  frilled, 
while  the  remainder  have  not,  although  all  have  been  treated  under 
precisely  similar  conditions. 

While  on  the  subject  of  glass  we  may  mention  that  we  have 
recently  received  several  communications  from  correspondents  com¬ 
plaining  that  they  have  experienced  great  difficulty  with  some 
samples  of  opal  glass,  owing  to  the  collodion  film  leaving  it,  either 
during  the  development  of  the  image  or  from  its  splitting  off  during 
the  drying.  A  similar  difficulty  has  also  been  met  with  in  working 
the  carbon  process  on  the  same  material.  It  is  quite  possible  in 
these  cases  that  the  glass  may  be  the  root  of  the  evil.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  glass  merchants — not  a  few  of  whom  are  experienced 
amateur  photographers — may  be  induced  to  enlighten  us  a  little 
more  on  this  matter. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  IODIDE  IN  GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  intro¬ 
duced  by  Captain  Abney  in  his  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  now  publish  in 
another  column  the  full  text  of  that  communication.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  chief  point  claimed  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
iodide  in  conjunction  with  bromide  is  that  it  renders  unnecessary 
the  employment  of  the  extremely  trying  illumination  hitherto  neces¬ 
sary  with  plain  bromide  plates,  without  in  any  way  lowering  the 
sensitiveness. 

Since  Captain  Abney’s  paper  was  read  it  has  undergone  a  large 
amount  of  discussion,  favourable  and  otherwise — many  operators 
declaring  that  a  decided  loss  of  sensitiveness  has  attended  their 
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attempts  to  utilise  silver  bromo-iodide  in  emulsion,  though  all  agree 
as  to  its  beneficial  action  in  keeping  clear  the  shadows  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  The  results  of  some  comparative  trials  with  bromide  and 
bromide  and  iodide  in  various  proportions  were  passed  round  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  and  these  certainly  told  in 
favour  of  the  bromo-iodide  in  quality,  while  in  exposure  there  was 
stated  to  have  been  no  variation.  No  one  who  has  worked  with 
gelatine  plates  will  be  likely  to  question  the  value  of  this  application 
of  iodide,  if  what  is  claimed  for  it  be  proved  to  be  correct;  but  even 
those  who  are  most  desirous  that  such  a  result  may  ensue  are 
sceptical — not  having  tried  the  experiment — of  its  success.  Their 
argument  is  that  by  lowering  the  sensitiveness  of  a  film  to  certain 
rays  of  the  spectrum  it  must  necessarily  be  lowered  in  general  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  Upon  these  two  points  we  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

First  comes  the  question  as  to  whether  the  addition  of  iodide  to  a 
gelatine  emulsion  does  or  does  not  lower  its  general  sensitiveness. 
Captain  Abney  has  sufficiently  proved,  by  means  of  the  photographed 
spectra  exhibited  by  him,  that  sensitiveness  to  particular  rays  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  diminished  or  even  destroyed;  of  these  spectra  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  anon.  We  may  reply  to  this  question  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  a  matter  of  circumstances  depending  upon  the  proportion 
of  iodide  employed.  Thus,  no  one,  we  presume,  who  is  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  action  of  the  alkaline  developer  upon  iodide  of 
silver  would  expect  to  prepare  a  very  sensitive  emulsion  from  iodide 
of  silver  alone,  while  we  can  ourselves  vouch  that,  where  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  bromide  and  iodide  are  so  calculated  that  as  nearly  as 
possible  half  the  silver  nitrate  employed  in  sensitiveness  is  converted 
by  each,  a  very  great  falling  off  in  the  rapidity  of  the  emulsion  ensued. 

This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  remember  that  iodide  of 
silver  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  such  as  collodion  or  gelatine, 
is  little,  if  at  ail,  acted  upon  by  the  ordinary  alkaline  pyro.  developer ; 
with  the  ordinary  developer  we  may  indeed  say  it  is  practically  inert. 
What  benefical  action,  then,  can  it  be  expeoted  to  perform?  Does  it 
not  appear  that  in  proportion  as  its  quantity  increases  so  must  the 
sensitiveness  and  quality  of  the  film  deteriorate  without  any  chance 
of  benefit  ?  Perhaps  when  the  proportion  of  iodide  is  inordinately 
increased  this  may  be  true,  but  within  certain  bounds  we  are  decidedly 
of  the  opposite  opinion.  In  experiments  made  some  time  ago  in  this 
direction  we  found  that,  employing  five  grains  of  iodide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  in  a  quantity  of  emulsion  which  required  120  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  to  sensitise  it,  no  appreciable  loss  of  sensitiveness  was  detected, 
and  since  the  reading  of  Captain  Abney’s  paper  we  have  repeated  this 
experiment  more  carefully  without  being  able  to  discover  the  slightest 
difference,  though  in  other  respects  the  whole  character  of  the  image 
was  changed. 

With  the  larger  proportion  of  iodide  mentioned  above,  however, 
we  found  that  a  very  slow  plate  was  produced ;  the  image  after  a  long 
exposure  developed  very  regularly,  and  when  viewed  by  reflected 
light  exhibited  singular  vigour  with  great  clearness  in  the  shadows. 
But  upon  looking  through  it  it  was  seen  to  be  really  much  thinner, 
and  upon  fixing  the  image  seemed  to  disappear  almost  entirely.  In 
fact,  the  bromide  salt  was  the  only  one  reduced  to  form  the  image, 
the  excess  of  iodide  remaining  as  so  much  inert  matter,  which,  by 
rendering  the  film  semi-opaque,  tended  to  enhance  the  apparent 
vigour  of  the  image,  just  as  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  placed  behind  a 
negative  renders  visible  detail  not  seen  against  a  naked  gas  flame. 

The  wonderful  property  possessed  by  iodide,  even  when  employed 
in  minute  quantities,  of  keeping  clear  the  shadows  is,  we  think,  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  theory  of  Captain  Abney,  who  holds  that  a  molecule 
of  silver  bromide  is  incapable  of  existing  in  contact  with  a  molecule 
of  newly-reduced  metallic  silver,  and  that,  in  a  simply-bromised  film, 
as  the  surface  molecules  are  reduced  by  the  developer  they  continue 
the  action  to  those  molecules  immediately  below  and  in  contact  with 
them,  and  so  throughout  the  whole  film.  Now,  when  silver  iodide 
is  present  in  a  state  of  intimate  commixture,  Captain  Abney  holds 
that  it  acts  by  separating  the  particles  of  bromide,  and,  being  itself  un¬ 
acted  upon  by  the  newly-reduced  bromide,  prevents  the  transmission 
of  the  reducing  action  to  other  particles  contiguous  but  not  in  contact. 

But  we  think  from  some  experiments  recently  made  that  the  iodide 
lias  another  action.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  M.  Carey 


Lea,  who,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  claimed  that  when  used  in  small 
proportions,  as  in  his  chloriodo-bromide  emulsion,  it  combined 
directly  with  the  bromide,  forming  a  definite  double  salt  or  bromo- 
iodide  of  silver  possessing  properties  entirely  distinct  from  those 
of  either  iodide  or  bromide  separately.  We  have  found  that 
a  bromo-iodide  film  prepared  with  the  smaller  proportion  of 
iodide  already  mentioned,  if  submitted  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  to  the  action  of  ferrous  oxalate  and  then  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  shows  no  remaining  yellowness  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the 
presence  of  silver  iodide,  thus  indicating  that  the  latter  has  been 
reduced.  We  have  used  ferrous  oxalate  because  a  lengthened 
application  does  not  tend  to  discolour  the  film,  as  would  be  the  case 
with  prolonged  application  of  pyro.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  a 
gelatine  film  be  employed  the  gelatine  suffers  under  the  action  of  the 
acid.  If  before  a  similar  film  is  developed  a  drop  of  strong 
ammonia  be  applied  to  it,  the  greater  portion  of  the  silver  salt  will  be 
dissolved,  leaving  a  faint  yellow  stain  of  undissolved  iodide,  which  no 
subsequent  re-application  of  ammonia  will  remove.  If  this  bn 
washed  and  exposed  to  light  it  is  remarkable  that  it  colours  rapidly 
to  a  dense  black. 

To  sum  up  this  portion  of  the  question,  we  think  that  it  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  small  quantities  of  iodide  produce  no  injurious 
effect  upon  sensitiveness;  but  that  where  a  certain  point  is  passed 
its  action  begins  to  be  felt.  A  further  possible  theoretical  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  non-injurious  action  of  small  quantities  of  iodide  may  be 
stated  thus,  and  this  will  also  explain  its  reduction  by  ferrous 
oxalate,  without  accepting  the  supposition  that  a  double  salt  is 
formed : — It  may  be  that  the  iodide  is  subject  to  the  same  reduction 
as  the  bromide  when  in  contact  with  newly-reduced  silver  metal,  but 
in  a  smaller  degree;  and  that,  whereas  one  molecule  of  bromide  re¬ 
quires  but  one  molecule  (say)  of  metallic  silver  to  reduce  it,  tko 
iodide  requires  two,  three,  four,  or  more.  Thus,  in  a  film  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  iodide,  the  proportion  of  bromide  is  insufficient 
to  produce  the  necessary  molecular  action. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  viz.,  to  the  allegation 
that  a  film  deficient  in  sensitiveness  to  the  red  and  orange  rays  must 
necessarily  be  less  sensitive  generally,  we  think  Captain  Abney’s 
photographs  of  the  spectrum  on  differently-constituted  filmB— to 
which  allusion  has  been  made — distinctly  negative  the  belief.  For 
while  with  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of  iodide  the  sensitiveness 
falls  off  rapidly  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  spectrum,  from  the  green 
upwards  no  difference  is  noticeable.  We  have  heard  it  said  by  more 
than  one  that  the  bromo-iodide  film  must  be  deficient  in  that  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  deep  shadows  of  a  picture  for  which  gelatino-bromide 
plates  are  so  celebrated.  We  must  point  out  that  the  dimly-lighted 
shadows  of  a  picture  do  not  necessarily  obtain  what  little  light  they 
give  off  from  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum ;  it  is  not  in  kind  but  in 
quality  of  light  they  differ  from  the  lighted  portions  of  the  same 
colour.  Take  an  instance  brought  forward  in  our  presence  a  few 
days  ago — the  deep  folds  of  a  blue  velvet  dress.  These  would,  we 
imagine,  be  equally  well  rendered  by  a  bromide  as  by  a  bromo-iodide 
film  equally  sensitive  to  the  blue  rays.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  effect  produced  in  the  camera  is  by  reflected 
white  light,  and  not  by  true  prismatic  colours.  Its  extraordinary 
power  of  searching  into  the  details  of  deep  shadows  is  dependent  on 
its  general  sensitiveness,  just  as  in  the  same  way  a  bromo-iodide  wet 
plate  is  far  superior  to  a  bromide  dry  plate,  which  latter  is  superior 
to  the  wet  plate  in  sensitiveness  to  particular  rays. 


COLOURED  GLASS  AND  OTHER  ABSORBING 
MEDIA. 

The  increasing  interest  that  attaches  itself  to  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  glass  to  use  for  the  dark  room  renders  it  likely  that  some 
particulars  respecting  the  action  of  those  agents  employed  or  re¬ 
commended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  special  light  in  photographic 
operations  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  the  more  so  as  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  considerable  misconception  abroad  respecting 
the  function  and  effect  of  coloured  glass  as  regards  the  light  it 
transmits. 
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When  white  light  is  caused  to  pass  through  a  prism,  it,  as  is 
well  known,  splits  up  after  its  exit  into  a  number  of  coloured  rays— 
the  spectrum — which  always  occupy  the  same  positions  relative  to 
each  other;  that  is,  red  precedes  orange,  orange  yellow,  and  green 
blue,  and  violet  comes  in  sequence  afterwards.  These  colours  are  the 
purest  found  in  nature,  and  in  speaking  of  coloured  glass  its  colour 
is  referred  to  these  spectrum  tints  as  being  exact  mathematical  data 
not  liable  to  misconception  through  differences  of  judgment.  They 
are  further  defined  by  certain  prominent  fixed  black  lines  which 
in  the  prismatic  spectrum  from  sunlight,  always  appear  in  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  coloured  bands. 

Having  premised  thus  far,  we  may  further  remind  our  readers 
that  one  cause  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  this  subject  is  the 
comparatively  recent  awakening  to  the  knowledge  that  sensitive 
films  can  be  acted  upon  by  other  rays  besides  the  blue  and  violet, 
which  alone  till  lately  had  the  credit,  popularly,  of  being  able  to 
act  photographically.  We  say  “popularly”  advisedly,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  we  find  Mr.  Hunt  writing— “  We  have  discovered 
that  the  chemical  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  class  of  blue  rays 
and  the  dark  rays  beyond  them,  as  was  formerly  thought.  This 
chemical  power  has  been  traced  over  every  ray  of  the  luminous 
spectrum  and  to  some  distance  beyond  its  least  refracted  end,  as 
well  as  the  end  of  most  refrangibility.”  Hence,  however  valuable 
recent  researches  upon  the  action  of  the  spectrum  may  be,  we  must 
not  look  upon  the  fact  that  red  light  can  act  photographically  as  a 
new  discovery.  We  know,  however,  that  the  nearer  we  reach  the 
extinction  of  all  rays  but  the  red  the  less  action  upon  our  chemicals 
we  are  likely  to  obtain,  and  for  practical  purposes  we  aim  at  getting 
as  red  a  light  as  possible  and  of  the  utmost  degree  of  luminosity. 

When  media  such  as  coloured  glass  or  solutions  of  some  chemicals 
are  placed  in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  light,  a  portion  only  of  the  light 
that  enters  passes  through.  It  is  not  that  the  white  light  becomes 
converted  into  red ;  it  is  simply  filtered  of  all  but  certain  rays,  the 
rest  being  quenched  or  converted  into  heat.  To' this  reason  is 
attributable  the  loss  of  luminosity  in  the  light  after  passing  through 
the  glass.  No  glass  that  is  made  permits  the  whole  of  the  se¬ 
lected  rays  to  pass  through,  a  certain  proportion,  even  of  the  kind 
it  mainly  transmits,  being  wasted,  as  it  were,  and  falling  short  of 
the  intensity  that  would  be  obtained  by  a  prismatic  analysis  of  the 
same  amount  of  light.  From  this  it  will  be  easily  inferred  that  by 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  colouring  media  the  light  is  diminished 
in  an  increasing  ratio,  from  which  we  readily  deduce  the  fact  that  for 
comfort  of  working  in  a  dark  room  we  should  rather  seek  the  most 
suitable  colour  than  endeavour  to  obtain  it  by  a  greater  thickness  of 
less  suitable  colour  at  the  expense  of  loss  of  light. 

Pending  the  selection  or  discovery  of  such  a  desirable  medium, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  inter¬ 
cepting  layer  we  may  gain  the  advantage  of  cutting  off  some  of  the 
more  refrangible  rays  that  in  thinner  layers  would  pass  through. 
A  very  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  chromium,  which,  in  sufficient  thickness,  allows  only  the 
red  rays  to  pass,  as  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  If,  however,  a 
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reduced  tinckness  of  solution  be  used  to  intercept  the  light,  we  obtain 
it  mixed  with  green  light  to  the  extent  shown  by  the  diagram. 
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A  further  diminution  in  the  amount  or  intensity  of  the  solution 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  light  will  allow  the  green  and  blue  rays  to 


pass  through  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overpower  the  red,  with  the  con¬ 
sequence  that  the  solution,  at  first  of  a  red  colour,  now  actually 
appears  green.  Fig.  3  shows  the  exact  proportions. 
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The  above  figures  are  almost  self-explanatory,  but  we  may  note 
that  the  height  of  the  unreduced  rectangle,  as  in  the  last  diagram,  is 
intended  to  represent  the  utmost  possible  intensity  of  the  light  of  any 
given  colour,  while  the  height  of  the  shaded  curve  represents  the  re¬ 
lative  extent  of  the  luminosity  at  any  particular  portion  of  the 
spectrum. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  appearance  to  the  eye  is  no  teBt 
whatever  of  the  power  of  the  glass  to  absorb  the  objectionable  colours, 
from  the  very  fact  that,  granting  that  even  with  practice  all  shades 
of  colour  could  be  detected,  there  remains  the  fact  that  certain 
appearances  of  colour  apparently  identical  may  be  produced  really 
by  the  commingling  of  colours  that  are  very  dissimilar.  Thus,  the 
brilliant  emerald-green  and  vermilion-coloured  lights  mixed  together 
produce  yellow,  and  we  should  err  if  we  thought  it  would  have  the 
slight  action  on  the  film  that  the  spectrum  yellow  has. 

To  bring  this  theory  to  the  test  of  practice :  we  give  a  diagram  of  the 
colour  and  intensities  of  the  lights  that  pass  through  yellow  and  ruby 
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glass.  Fig.  4  shows  that  ruby  glass  allows  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
red  light  existing  in  the  beam  to  pass,  accompanied  also  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  orange  and  a  quite  perceptible  amount  of 
green  and  blue  light,  from  which  we  may  be  quite  prepared  to 
predict  that  a  sufficient  exposure  to  light  passing  through  it  must 
act  upon  any  photographic  plate,  wet  or  dry. 

We  now  examine  the  chart  of  the  light  passing  through  orange- 
yellow  glass,  and  here  we  find  nearly  all  the  red  passes  through  with 
most  of  the  orange-yellow,  a  considerable  amount  of  green,  and 
very  little  blue.  But  the  light  has  no  character  of  red  or  green,  as 

FIG.  5. 
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might  be  supposed ;  for  the  red  and  the  green  mixed  appear  to  the 
eye  as  yellow,  and  this,  mingling  with  the  orange,  gives  a  yellowish- 
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orange  tone  to  the  whole.  By  comparing  these  two  spectra  we  can 
see  in  theory  why  the  recently-recommended  ruby  and  orange  glass 
should  act  well  for  the  dark  room.  The  orange  cuts  off  as  much  of 
the  blue  rays  as  a  second  thickness  of  ruby  would  do,  the  ruby 
keeps  out  the  green  that  passes  the  orange,  and,  finally,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  orange  allows  more  red  light  to  pass  than  the  ruby ;  hence 
the  two  together  permit  a  larger  amount  of  red  light  to  pass  than 
two  pieces  of  ruby  alone  would  allow. 

In  thus  touching  upon  the  fringes  of  a  most  interesting  subject,  we 
hope  we  may  arouse  sufficient  interest  in  our  readers  to  cause  them 
to  test  for  themselves  the  conditions  of  light  existing  in  their  own 
dark  rooms,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  intensity  of  the  incident 
light  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  case.  For  example :  if  the  light  coming 
through  the  window  on  to  a  given  spot  is  borrowed  ( i.e .,  not  coming 
direct  from  the  sky),  a  plate  exposed  in  that  p  :rticular  place  would 
not  receive  perhaps  a  twentieth  part  of  the  actinic  influence  that  it 
would  if  illuminated  by  direct  light  passing  through  the  coloured  pane. 

Finally :  lest  the  difficulty  or  expense  may  deter  anyone,  we  may 
say  that  a  pocket  spectroscope  capable  of  resolving  all  the  colours  of 
light  needed  in  photography  may  be  purchased  for  a  very  small  sum, 
and  will  prove  to  be  an  instrument  as  interesting  as  useful. 


In  the  last  number  of  Anthony's  Bulletin,  just  to  hand,  we  notice  that 
the  editor,  after  doing  us  the  honour  of  reprinting  a  leading  article, 
which  appeared  at  page  37  of  our  present  volume,  on  Short  Focus 
Lenses  and  Defective  Cameras,  proceeds  to  rebuke  us  for  our  “  lack 
of  knowledge  of  practical  and  useful  inventions  in  use  in  this 
country”  (America).  In  speaking  of  the  troubles  which  arise  from 
the  wearing  out  and  bending  of  the  silver  wire,  corners  of  the 
dark  slide,  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  allude  to  a  piece  of 
apparatus  of  foreign  manufacture,  other  than  American,  in  which  the 
ordinary  silver  wire  corners  are  replaced  by  glass  ones.  It  appears 
that  the  American  “  solid  corner  ”  patent,  having  run  its  course  of 
twenty-one  years,  has  expired.  We  were  not  aware  it  had  been  in 
existence  quite  so  long;  but  it  is  many  years  since  we  first  saw 
a  dark  slide  fitted  with  the  solid  glass  corners,  and  we  look 
back  upon  that  slide  as  an  ideal  of  massiveness.  American 
apparatus  is,  as  a  rule,  built  upon  different  lines  to  English  or 
European,  considerably  more  attention  being  given  to  solidity 
than  to  portability  or  convenience  ;  yet  English  cameras  can  be 
made  both  portable  and  solid.  The  camera  “  of  Italian  manu¬ 
facture,”  to  which  we  alluded  as  being  fitted  with  glass  corners, 
would  probably  occupy  half  the  space,  or  at  least  be  not  more  than 
half  the  weight,  of  the  lightest-built  American  slide  we  have  seen 
for  the  same  size  of  plate ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  it  struck 
us  when  previous  “glass  corner”  slides  have  failed  in  these  respects. 
Another  improvement,  for  which  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony 
and  Co.  claim  the  speciality,  is  the  rigid  shutter  which  falls  right 
out  of  the  slide,  the  aperture  closing  by  a  spring  flap.  We  possessed 
a  camera  at  least  fourteen  years  ago,  of  undoubted  English  manu¬ 
facture,  in  which  this  principle  was  adopted — possibly  copied  from 
America ;  but,  nowadays,  an  improved  plan  is  in  vogue,  the  closing 
flap  being  fixed  in  the  camera  instead  of  a  separate  one  to  each 
shutter,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance  where  a  number  of  double 
slides  are  in  question.  We  are  not  quite  so  ignorant  on  the  subject 
of  American  appliances  as  our  friends  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Co.  seem 
to  think,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  any  real  improvement 
which  may  appear,  whether  it  be  of  American  origin  or  otherwise. 


THE  USE  OF  SILVER  IODIDE  IN  A  GELATINO- 
BROMIDE  EMULSION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 
Though  not  a  believer  in  the  universal  merits  of  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion,  as  the  Society  doubtless  knows,  yet  there  is  one  charm  in 
connection  with  it,  and  that  is  the  rapidity;  and  there  is  great  excuse 
for  anyone  taking  up  the  process  on  this  account  alone.  I  honestly 
say  that  the  charm  of  it  for  me  is  the  charm  of  experimenting  with 
it,  and  this  I  have  done  since  its  first  introduction.  I  now  beg  to  lay 
before  the  Society  the  results  of  some  experiments  which  I  venture 


to  hope  may  be  useful,  in  that  they  show  how  to  utilise  the  rapidity 
without  injuring  the  sight,  by  the  use  of  inadequate  and  unhealthy 
light  in  the  developing  room,  or  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates. 
What  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  go  into  a  “gelatine”  man’s  de¬ 
veloping  room  and  see  how  he  fumbles  about  for  this  thing  and  that, 
and  then  finally  developes  his  plate  almost  by  a  tour  de  force 1  I 
hope  to  show  you  how  that  can  be  avoided  by  a  very  simple  means, 
and  I  do  so  with  the  more  confidence  as  a  portion  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  confirmed  by  a  no  unworthy  labourer  in  the  same 
field,  Mr.  W.  England. 

The  modification  is  simplicity  itself.  Bromide  of  silver  is  sensitive 
well  into  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  as  is  well  known,  whilst  bromo- 
iodide  of  silver  is  not.  A  year  ago  I  verbally  mentioned  to  a  well- 
known  gelatine  plate  preparer  that  a  modicum  of  iodide  of  silver  in 
the  emulsion  took  off  the  great  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  and  red 
rays;  and  some  six  months  ago,  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Belgian 
Photographic  Society,  I  described  certain  experiments  therewith. 
Since  that  time,  at  my  leisure,  I  have  worked  at  the  process  with 
very  definite  ideas  of  what  I  required,  and  having  found  the  means 
of  arriving  at  my  requirements  I  offer  the  results  of  experiments 
to  the  Society.  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  an  emulsion 
of  silver  bromo-iodide  can  be  made  just  as  sensitive  as  the 
emulsion  of  silver  bromide,  as  regards  the  ordinary  so-called 
actinic  rays,  and  can  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  perfectly  unacted 
upon  by  the  orange  or  red  rays,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking.  If  instead  of  dis¬ 
solving  soluble  bromide  in  the  gelatine  previous  to  precipitating 
with  the  silver  nitrate,  one-sixth  part  of  the  quantity  of  soluble 
iodide  be  added,  the  rays  which  affect  the  resulting  washed  emulsion 
are  nearly  those  which  affect  a  wet  plate  ;  if  one-twelfth  part  be  used 
the  compound  is  sensitive  well  into  the  yellow,  and  if  one-twenty- 
fourth  be  used  the  emulsion  is  slightly  sensitive  to  orange,  and 
a  very  little  into  the  red.  To  those  who  use  the  spectroscope 
one  may  speak  more  definitely.  The  first  is  sensitive  to  the  rays 
above  E,  the  second  to  the  rays  above  D,  and  the  last  to  the 
rays  above  B,  or  thereabouts. 

Now  about  sensitiveness:  If  such  salts  be  emulsified  with  (say) 
one-sixth  to  one-fourth  the  amount  of  gelatine  to  be  finally  used,  and 
then  be  boiled  for  equal  times,  the  resulting  emulsions  will  be  found 
to  be  equally  sensitive,  and  in  the  first  case  the  development  can  take 
place  in  a  room  in  which  the  ordinary  wet  process  is  worked, 
always  supposing  that  the  glass  or  covering  of  the  window  really 
admits  only  orange  light.  With  the  last  two  proportions — ruby  and 
orange  glass  combined — are  perfect  protections  during  development, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  always  when  silver  bromide  alone 
is  used.  It  is  only  recently  that  I  have  been  undertaking  com¬ 
parative  experiments,  and  every  emulsion  made  is  actually  held 
in  the  photo-spectroscope,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
rays  the  substance  experimented  upon  is  sensitive.  There  is 
another  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  iodide  even  in  smaller 
proportions,  and  that  is  the  great  clearness  of  the  shadows,  which  is 
often  wanting  in  a  gelatine  plate.  It  happened  when  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  my  most  recent  researches  in  this  matter  that  I  visited  Mr. 
England  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  some  plates  with  his,  and  I 
found  that  he  also  had  been  experimenting  in  the  same  direction,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  myself  regarding  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  bromo-iodide  emulsion,  and  also  its  beautiful  clear¬ 
ness. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  method  by  which  sensitiveness  can 
be  obtained,  and  I  believe  that  I  originally  pointed  out  the  plan. 
Boiling  the  emulsion  for  half  an  hour  will  certainly  give,  at  all 
events,  as  great  sensitiveness  to  the  plate  as  is  to  be  found  in 
any  plate  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  my  paper  to  give  any  formula,  as  no  doubt  many  which 
have  proved  successful  in  other  hands  will  be  perfectly  workable  by 
the  addition  of  the  iodide.  If,  however,  it  should  be  considered 
necessary  I  shall  be  happy,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  to  give 
the  exact  formula  I  employ.  I  may  state  that  with  this  method  the 
emulsification  by  precipitation  from  an  aqueous  solution  has  to  be 
abandoned,  since  the  silver  iodide  invariably  falls  in  such  a  form 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  a  smooth  emulsion 
with  it. 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  give  the  results  of  some  experiments  made 
in  the  matter  of  intensifying  gelatine  negatives  with  silver.  I 
believe  I  have  found  a  plan  which  can  be  used  without  any  danger 
of  causing  stains  or  subsequently  causing  any  inconvenience  through 
change  of  colour  by  the  action  of  light ;  in  other  words,  a  plan  for 
obtaining  intensity  with  the  same  immunity  from  risk  as  can  be  done 
with  a  collodion  film.  I  have  thought  it  better,  however,  to  withhold 
this  for  a  time,  so  that  I  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  possible 
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source  of  danger  attached  to  the  method.  If  this  is  a  fait  accompli, 
the  principal  drawback  to  the  use  of  gelatine  emulsions  will  have 
vanished,  since  local  intensity  can  be  given  to  a  negative,  which  is 

at  present  impossible.  W.  be  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 

Capt.  H.E. 


IODIDE  IN  EMULSION. 

It  is  proverbially  easy  “  to  be  wise  after  the  event,”  and  on  that 
account  I  feel  some  hesitation  in  referring  to  past  experiments  with 
iodide  of  silver  in  emulsion,  now  that  Captain  Abney,  as  I  see  by  a 
recently- reported  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  has  shown  it  to  be  an  advantage.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  a  sub-leader  at  page  171,  Captain  Abney  employs  a  very 
small  proportion  of  iodide,  whereas  I  used  comparatively  a  very 
large  quantity,  the  iodide  being,  in  fact,  in  many  experiments,  far  in 
excess  of  the  bromide.  Having  thus  tried  and  failed  and  confessed 
it,  I  trust  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will 
not  suspect  me  of  any  desire  to  claim  priority  of  ideas  in  the  matter. 

My  experience  with  iodide  of  silver  in  emulsion  commenced  with 
collodion  emulsion,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
character  of  the  results  obtained  with  its  aid ;  but  though  the  quality 
of  result  seemed  to  improve  as  the  quantity  of  iodide  was  increased, 

I  found  it  impossible  to  get  beyond  a  certain  point,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  I  experienced  in  retaining  the  iodide  in  suspension.  This, 

I  then  considered,  limited  the  usefulness  of  iodide — at  least,  so  far 
as  collodion  was  concerned ;  and,  no  doubt,  with  that  impression  on 
my  mind,  when  I  found  the  emulsification  of  iodide  of  silver  in 
gelatine  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease,  I  rushed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  employed  as  large  a  proportion  of  iodide  as  I  could 
conveniently  retain  in  suspension.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
tried  a  purely  iodide  emulsion,  but  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  pro¬ 
portions  followed  in  iodising  collodion  specially  for  dry  landscape 
work. 

Need  I  repeat  that  I  failed  to  recognise  any  striking  gain?  The 
plates  before  development  were  in  appearance  all  that  one  could 
wish — dense,  creamy  films — and  when,  at  the  thin  edge  of  the  plate, 
it  was  possible  to  judge,  beautifully-fine  in  “  grain  ”  and  rich  in  colour. 
But  the  sensitiveness  (or  more  correctly  speaking  ^sensitiveness) 
was  something  remarkable.  Modern  collodion  dry  plates  are 
“instantaneous”  in  comparison;  the  nearest  approach  to  the  degree 
of  “exalted  slowness”  I  ever  experienced  was  in  connection  with 
collodio-albumen  plates  many  years  ago.  Then  I  thought  nothing  of 
giving  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes’  exposure  in  summer 
sunshine,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  very  nearly  go  back  to  my 
collodio-albumen  exposures. 

But  in  the  old  days  I  could  reckon  upon  turning  out  printable 
negatives,  the  chief  test  then  being  vigour  and  brilliancy.  Not  so, 
however,  under  the  new  system.  However  long  the  exposure 
might  have  been,  however  protracted  the  development  might  be  (and 
it  always  occupied  an  inordinate  length  of  time),  however  bright 
and  vigorous  the  unfixed  image  might  appear  either  by  reflected  or 
transmitted  light,  it  always  disappeared  in  fixing.  I  am,  perhaps, 
not  strictly  correct  in  saying  that  the  image  “  disappeared,”  because 
by  holding  the  plate  in  a  certain  light  it  was  possible  to  detect  signs 
of  at  least  an  attempt  to  impress  something  on  the  film;  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  image  had  disappeared,  and  no  method  of  in¬ 
tensification  or  redevelopment  would  revive  it. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  first  took  up  alkaline  development,  I  have 
frequently  used  it  upon  carefully-washed  wet  plates  prepared  from  an 
ordinary  portrait  collodion,  and  I  have  noticed  the  same  “  disappear¬ 
ance  ’’  of  the  image,  though,  not  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  with  gelatine.  Before  fixing,  the  image, 
viewed  as  a  positive,  especially  exhibited  singular  vigour  and  bril¬ 
liancy,  but  the  hypo,  reduced  it  to  a  mere  ghost.  I  may  note  that 
without  exposure  to  light  it  is  practically  impossible  to  fog  the  plates 
containing  so  large  a  quantity  of  iodide. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere — at  the  moment  I  do  not  recollect 
where — that  iodide  of  silver  is  undevelopable  by  alkaline  means;  if 
this  be  true  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  insensitiveness  of  such 
plates,  and  also  for  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  image,  the  film  con¬ 
taining  so  small  a  quantity  of  reducible  haloid.  But  the  iodide 
clearly  has  some  action  in  combination  with  bromide,  as  is  proved  by 
the  marked  difference  in  the  clearness  and  vigour  of  the  films  in 
which  it  is  employed  when  compared  with  ordinary  bromide  plates. 
Hence,  I  can  now  see  where  I  failed,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Captain  Abney’s  proposal  to  use  a  small  proportion  of 
iodide  will  be  found  of  real  use.  I  am  at  present  unable  to  try  it, 
but  hope  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  anticipate 
not  only  the  advantage  claimed  by  Captain  Abney — the  power  of 


working  in  a  comfortable  light — but  also  a  better  class  of  results ;  in 
fact,  I  expect  that  those  who  complain  of  want  of  “  sparkle  ”  in  gela¬ 
tine  plates  will  have  their  mouths  closed. 

H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  OPTICS  INVOLVED  IN  LANTERN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION;  AND  ON  A  NEW  ENLARGING  LENS, 
ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  MAGIC 
LANTERN. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

To  photography  must  be  assigned  a  considerable  share  in  procuring 
an  enlarged  field  of  usefulness  for  the  lantern — the  instrument  said 
to  have  been  invented  so  long  ago  as  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Roger  Bacon.  It  is  no  longer  the  toy,  as  in  bygone  ages,  for  the 
raising  of  spectres,  &c.,  but  is  daily  gaining  in  favour  with  the  public 
lecturer,  who  has  discovered  in  it  a  ready  means  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  However,  even  in  its  present  state  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired ;  for  who  has  not  witnessed  the  often-contorted  and  ill-defined 
pictures  thrown  upon  the  screen  ? 

The  practical  application  of  the  law  of  conjugate  foci  constitutes 
the  principle  of  lantern  construction,  viz.,  the  object  or  slide  to 
be  enlarged  is  placed  in  one  of  the  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens,  and 
the  image  or  screen  in  the  other;  thus,  for  a  larger  image,  the  screen 
must  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from,  and  the  slide  brought 
nearer  to,  the  lens,  and  vice  versa. 

To  obtain  an  enlarged  picture  of  sufficient  brilliancy,  a  lantern 
comprises  three  essential  elements,  viz. : — 

1.  A  brilliant  source  of  light.  The  illumination  of  the  picture 
diminishes  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  distance  of  screen 
or  the  size  of  enlargement.  Thus,  if  at  distance  1  the  illumination 
equals  one  candle,  then  at  distance  50  it  is  only  ^-sVi^h  °f  that 
amount;  in  other  words,  if  at  distance  50  the  picture  is  to  appear  as 
bright  as  it  is  at  distance  1,  we  require  2,500  candles  in  place  of  one 
for  the  source  of  light.  A  case  in  point  is  when  a  three-inch  picture 
is  enlarged  to  twelve  feet  by  means  of  a  six-inch  focus  lens,  without 
a  condenser. 

2.  A  condenser  to  concentrate  this  light  upon  the  picture  or  slide. 

3.  The  lantern  “  front,”  or  objective,  to  project  an  enlarged  image 
upon  the  screen. 

Years  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  for  a  better 
lantern  lens  or  objective,  by  one  well  known  in  the  annals  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Latimer  Clarke,  the  inventor  of  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  camera  known  by  his  name,  who  employed  the  lantern  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  and  instructing  his  children.  I  well  re¬ 
member  being  struck  by  the  ingenuity  of  this  gentleman  in  providing 
a  plaster  of  Paris  screen,  made  concave  to  suit  the  curvature  of 
image  produced  by  his  lens.  Though  successful  the  dimensions  of 
such  a  screen  were  necessarily  limited ;  and  hence  his  request  for 
a  better  lens  to  project  a  well-defined  image  upon  a  flat  screen  of 
larger  dimensions. 

The  problem  presented  for  solution  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  further  incentive  to  the  same  end  by 
another  gentleman,  still  better  known  in  photographic  annals,  the 
Rev.  F  Hardwich,  formerly  Professor  of  Photographic  Chemistry  at 
King’s  College,  the  subject  would,  probably,  have  remained  in  abey- 
ance — at  least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  reverend  gentleman, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1876,  wrote  me  a  first  letter  urging  the 
importance  of  an  improved  lantern  for  public  lecturers.  In  subse¬ 
quent  letters,  in  response  to  my  application,  he  kindly  furnished  me 
with  all  the  desiderata,  and  this  has  enabled  me  to  complete  my 
task. 

I  think  I  shall  best  meet  the  wishes  of  my  audience  if  I  give  some 
of  the  valuable  hints  obtained,  in  Mr.  Hardwich’s  own  words, 
arranged  under  three  heads :  — 

First.  The  source  of  light,  or  the  “radiant,”  as  I  shall  term  it. — 
“  The  process  I  use  is  the  oxyhydrogeu  or  mixed  gases :  the  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  lime  which  shows  the  greatest  intensity  is  about  the  size 
of  a  split  pea.  Then  there  is  an  outer  circle  of  less  luminosity,  &c. 
I  do  not  like  to  risk  anything  nearer  than  two  and  a-halt  inches  to 
three  inches,  if  the  thickness  of  the  glass  be  considerable.  I  never  had 
a  fracture,  but  I  take  precautions  for  the  sake  of  the  lime  cylinders 
as  well  as  the  condenser.  First,  I  turn  on  the  hydrogen  only  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  then  enough  oxygeu  to  make  the  flame  buru 
red  for  another  three  or  four  minutes,  and  after  that  the  full  amount 
of  oxygen  required  for  incandescence.’ 

Second.  The  Condenser. — “  The  one  I  use  does  not  bring  the  whole 
of  the  light  to  a  focus.  The  lighted  disc  should  be  as  white  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  light  is  wanted  in  a  new  con¬ 
denser.  I  have  obtained  the  best  results  from  the  American  or 
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symmetrical  condenser  of  four  inches  diameter  and  two  inches  solar 
focus  (three  inches  equivalent),  but  I  fully  expect  that  you  will  go 
beyond  it.” 

Third.  The  Lens,  or  Objective. — “For  lecture  halls  a  six-inch 
(equivalent  focus)  is  a  good  size.  The  field  should  be  flat,  or  nearly 
so.  The  practical  point  is  a  brilliantly-lighted  picture  of  great  size. 
A  three-inch  should  be  enlarged  to  (say)  twelve  feet.  I  cannot  get 
beyond  eight  and  a-half  feet;  enlarged  beyond  that  the  pictures  are 
not  brilliant,  especially  at  the  edges,  &c.,  &c.  I  noticed  that  in  show¬ 
ing  a  spectrum  on  the  screen  to  illustrate  the  rainbow  the  blue 
appeared  green,  and  all  the  upper  violet  shades  were  destroyed.” 

Mr.  Hardwich  then  recounts  the  difficulty  experienced  by  him  in 
procuring  a  good  French  lens,  remarking  that  all  the  quarter-plate 
lenses  sent  to  him  to  choose  from  were  defective  in  flatness  of  field, 
the  outsides  being  quite  out  of  focus.  He  then  became  possessed  of 
a  half-plate  French  lens,  which  gave  a  flat  field  and  admitted  of  much 
more  latitude  in  the  adjustment  of  the  lime,  an  alteration  in  its 
position,  further  from,  or  nearer  to,  higher  or  lower,  not  sensibly 
affecting  the  disc,  as  compared  with  the  quarter-plate  lenses  referred 
to.  Tested  for  distortion  upon  a  square  border  it  proved  to  be  of  the 
hour-glass  description,  and  the  picture  looked  as  though  it  were  pro¬ 
jected  upon  a  slightly-concave  surface.  He  then  refers  to  the  advice 
so  often  given,  viz.,  “  to  pick  out  a  French  lens  with  a  flat  field,” 
concluding,  “and  that  is  precisely  the  weak  point,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes.” 

With  this  ample  summary  of  requirements  before  you  I  proceed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  the  same  order. 

First,  the  source  of  light,  or  radiant.  Theoretically  this  should  be 
a  point— at  anyrate  it  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  but  intensely 
white  or  luminous.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  source  is  the 
lime  light,  or  the  oxyhydrogen  light  referred  to  above ;  but  even  this 
is  not  a  point.  How  much  inferior,  then,  are  the  various  kinds  of 
lamps  or  lamp  flames  used  for  the  purpose !  I  say  nothing  about  the 
convenience  or  even  sufficiency  of  such  appliances  for  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  small  screens  in  private  rooms,  for  they  are  undoubtedly  safe. 
I  am  here  concerned  with  the  best  source  of  light  or  radiant,  and 
until  electricity — the  light  of  the  future — is  brought  to  our  aid  the 
lime  light  must  be  considered  the  best.  I  do  not  touch  upon  the 
subject  of  the  proper  methods  for  the  production  of  this  light,  such 
as  the  preparation  and  storing  of  the  gases,  the  best  lime  cylinders, 
the  safety  jets,  &c.,  with  which  I  am  not  practically  concerned. 
Moreover,  I  prefer  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  in  abler  hands, 
such  as  Mr.  Hardwich’s  or  other  chemists  familiar  with  the  matter. 

Assuming  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  best  radiant,  we  require 
something  more  in  order  to  obtain  a  well-illuminated  image  upon  the 
screen.  Fig.  1  illustrates  my  meaning. 


FIG.  1. 


Let  L  represent  the  radiant,  which  sends  out  light  in  all  directions; 
the  diagram  only  exhibits  one-sixth  of  these  radiations.  It  illumi¬ 
nates  the  slide  S  represented  in  position,  but  only  that  portion  of  it 
situated  between  R  and  R'  falls  upon  the  objective,  0;  hence  that 
small  portion  only  is  feebly  illuminated  and  represented  upon  the 
screen.  Now  contrast  the  condition  of  things  represented  in  Jig.  2, 
drawn  to  same  scale. 

Here  the  entire  pencil  of  rays  shown  in  fig.  1  is  concentrated 
upon  or  illuminates  the  slide  S  by  means  of  the  two  plano-convex 
lenses,  A  and  B,  the  condenser;  and  the  objective  O  now  receives 
light  from  every  portion  of  the  slide,  the  whole  of  the  image  being 
brilliantly  illuminated  upon  the  screen. 

I  pass  by  the  single-lens  condensers  generally  supplied  with  “toy” 
lanterns,  inasmuch  as  they  are  almost  devoid  of  correction,  and  only 
collect  or  condense  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  light  upon  the 


picture  ;  nor  shall  I  refer  to  the  more  complicated  forms  of  conden¬ 
sers  composed  of  three  or  more  single  lenBes,  nor  to  achromatised  (!) 
ones— condensers  said  to  collect  angular  pencils  of  90° ! 

FIG.  2. 


The  condenser  represented  in  fig.  2  is  of  four  inches  diameter  and 
of  three  inches  equivalent  focal  length,  the  radiant  being  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  first  lens,  and  including  an  angular  pencil  of  CO* 
To  collect  90°  requires  for  the  same  aperture  an  equivalent  focus  of 
little  more  than  two  inches;  and  when  I  mention  the  fact  that  the 
lenses  composing  such  a  condenser  exceed  the  former  by  about  one- 
third  in  thickness,  the  radiant  of  necessity  occupying  a  position  only 
removed  one  and  three-quarter  inches  from  the  first  lens,  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  obviously  impracticable.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
amount  of  light  collected  by  condensers  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  their  foci. 

The  commercial  condensers  may  be  comprised  under  two  heads, 
viz.,  the  so-called  “  Herschel”  form,*  composed  of  a  plano-convex, 
or  a  concavo-convex  combined  with  a  double  convex,  the  flat  or  con¬ 
cave  side  facing  the  radiant,  the  lenses  of  four  inches  diameter  and 
three  and  a-half  inches  equivalent  focus ;  and  the  symmetrical  con 
denser  of  three  and  a-half  inches  and  three  inches  focus  respectively, 
and  of  the  same  diameters.  I  am  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  latter  form,  resembling  to  some  extent  the  Ramsden  eyepiece, 
though  this  admits  of  improvement,  as  I  shall  show  further  on. 

The  essentials,  then,  of  a  good  condenser  are  “quantity  and 
quality  of  light.”  The  former  points  to  diameter  and  focal  length, 
the  latter  to  perfection  of  the  glass  and  correction  of  aberrations,  of 
the  lenses. 

The  condenser  constructed  by  me  for  Mr.  Hardwich  is  of  four 
inches  effective  diameter,  and  two  and  three-quarters  inches  equiva¬ 
lent  focal  length.  Assuming  the  radiant  to  be  at  a  safe  distance  of 
two  and  three-quarter  inches  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  first  lens, 
this  condenser  collects  an  angular  pencil  of  about  06",  i.e.,  about 
twenty  per  cent,  more  light  than  the  shortest-focus  symmetrical.  It 
is  represented  by  fig.  3,  and  consists  of  the  two  unsymmetrical  lenses, 


FIG.  3. 


A  and  B.  A  is  a  plano-convex  of  flint  three  and  five-eighth  inches 
diameter,  and  B  is  a  double  convex  of  crown  glass  of  four  inches 
diameter.  The  lenses  are  mounted  at  a  certain  interval  apart,  with 
their  deep  sides  facing  each  other.  Approximate  correction  of 
chromatic  aberration  for  centrical  pencils  is  obtained  by  a  proper 
apportioning  of  their  focal  lengths  and  the  distance  at  which  they  are 
placed.  Thus,  ray  L  R,  after  refraction  by  lens  A,  diverges  into  a 
prismatic  beam ;  this  falls  upon  different  parts  of  the  lens  B,  which, 
while  acting  upon  the  two  extremes — the  red  and  violet — in  contrary 
directions  to  A,  causes  them  to  emerge  parallel,  the  condition  of 
achromatism,  when  they  converge  to  the  conjugate  focus/,  about 
nine  inches  removed  from  B.  The  spherical  aberration  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  forms  of  the  lenses  employed,  i.e.,  ray  L  r, 
refracted  by  the  central  portion  of  the  lenses  meets  the  axis  at  the 
same  point,/,  as  the  marginal  rays,  or  nearly  so. 

I  have  decided  upon  a  four-inch  (effective)  diameter  condenser, 
since  it  fully  illuminates  the  corners  of  a  two  and  three-quarters  inch 

*  I  deem  it  right  to  state  that  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  never  designed  the  forms 
of  lenses  called  by  his  name  as  a  “  condenser.”  He  proposed  it  as  a  “  burning  lens, 
the  spherical  aberration  being  approximately  corrected  only  for  the  sun,  or  for •  parallel, 
incident  rays,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  writer  by  the  late  Sir  Jon 
Herschel,  in  February,  1867. 
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square  slide.  Of  course  a  circular  slide  of  three  inches  only  requires 
a  three  and  a-half  inch  diameter  condenser,  of  proportionately  shorter 
focal  length. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  glass  composing  this  condenser  has 
been  selected  with  especial  care.  It  is  perfectly  limpid  or  colourless, 
and  will  remain  so ;  it  is  free  from  striae  and  air-bubbles,  and  has  a 
perfect  polish.  In  fact,  it  is  Chance’s  best  glass,  the  only  drawback 
being  its  cost. 

And  here  I  would  remark  that  any  defects  in  the  glass  of  the  con¬ 
denser  are  far  more  detrimental,  as  regards  the  purity  and  quality  of 
the  illuminated  disc,  than  similar  defects  in  the  objective. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S. 

( To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 

- ♦— - 

ON  A  DRYING-BOX  FOR  GELATINE  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

At  the  request  of  my  friend,  Captain  Abney,  I  have  to  bring  before 
the  notice  of  the  meeting  tonight  a  form  of  drying-box  which 
answers  admirably  in  my  hands,  and  since  it  is  very  simple  in 
construction  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  members  of  the  Society  who 
prepare  their  own  plates.  The  form  I  have  adopted  I  can  best  bIiow 
by  a  diagram  which  is  figured  in  its  principal  dimensions ;  hence  it 
will  enable  any  one  to  construct  a  similar  one  if  they  think  it  worth 
their  while. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  reality  the  box  is  nothing  more  or  lees  than 
a  light-tight  cupboard,  with  wires  stretched  across  to  support  the 
plates.  Through  the  centre  runs  an  inch  gaspipe,  open  at  both  ends, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  small  gas  jet  which  burns  inside.  At 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  are  two  draught  holes,  cut  to  which 
tin  tubing  of  about  three  inches  diameter  is  attached,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram. 

The  gas  tube  gets  warmed  with  a  very  small  jet  of  gas  burning  in 
it,  a  mere  pinhole  being  sufficient  exit  for  the  gas.  This  warms  the 
air  in  contact  with  the  tin  tube,  and  also  slightly  the  air  inside 
the  cupboard.  The  consequeuce  is  that  a  current  of  slightly-warm 
air  is  set  up  and  circulates  amongst  the  plates  while  supported  on  the 
wires,  and  the  drying  of  the  films  takes  place  rapidly.  Five  or  six 
hours  is  a  sufficient  time  in  which  to  dry  the  plates,  whilst  without 
the  gas  jet  it  would  take  twenty -four  hours  or  more.  In  the  inside  of 
the  cupboard,  and  near  the  top  and  bottom,  are  placed  two  cardboard 
discs  to  stop  the  possibility  of  any  stray  light  entering,  and  as  the 
whole  affair  is  placed  in  the  dark  room  the  chances  of  any  such 
access  even  without  it  would  be  small.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
answers  better  than  the  cupboards  made  usually,  where  the  same  air 
has  to  pass  over  the  whole  of  the  plate ;  but,  at  anyrate,  this  is  very 
simple,  and  answers  its  purpose  for  my  work.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  process  of  drying  the  plates  is  more  dependent  on  a  thorough 
circulation  of  the  air  than  on  a  passage  of  the  air  over  every  plate. 
On  the  inside  of  the  cupboard  door  I  place  a  thermometer,  and 


regulate  the  jet  so  that  a  temperature  of  about  70°  is  indicated — 80° 
would  do  no  harm  to  the  plates;  beyond  that  temperature  it  might 
not  be  safe  to  go.  I  coat  half-a-dozen  plates  at  a  time  and  place 
them  on  a  level  glass  shelf,  and  by  the  time  the  last  is  coated 
the  first  is  sufficiently  set  in  this  weather  to  place  on  the  rack, 
so  that  there  is  no  loss  of  time  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates.  The 
small  gas  jet  I  use  is  the  same  as  may  be  seen  in  tobacconists’ 
shops.  The  hole  in  the  end  is  plugged  up,  and  a  very  small  hole 
drilled  at  the  side. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  arrangement  would  cause  some 
unequal  drying,  but  it  is  not  the  case;  the  plates  dry  evenly,  and  no 
failures  have  been  met  with  from  this  cause. 

William  England. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  WORKING  OF  GELATINE 
PLATES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

In  reading  a  paper  before  you  tonight  I  do  it  more  with  the  object  of 
promoting  a  discussion  on  the  present  all-absorbing  topic  to  photo¬ 
graphers  of  gelatine  plates  than  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  impart 
any  new  information  on  the  subject. 

Gelatine  and  collodion  plates  differ  so  entirely  that  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  use  them  satisfactorily  together.  In  the  first  place, 
two  dark  rooms  are  required,  but  of  course  that  is  not  an  insur¬ 
mountable  objection.  Secondly  :  the  exposures  are  so  widely  different 
and  do  not  always  bear  tli9  same  relative  proportion  to  each  other. 
I  mean  that  on  a  bright  day  a  collodion  plate  will  be  more  rapid,  in 
proportion  to  a  gelatine  one,  than  it  would  be  on  a  dull  day.  I  think 
the  whole  secret  of  success  in  gelatine  plates  lies  in  the  correct 
exposure,  with  which  one  must  be  very  exact,  because  when  it  con¬ 
sists  of  three  seconds  one  extra  second  more  or  less  makes  a  very 
great  difference;  and,  if  gelatine  and  collodion  were  being  used  pro¬ 
miscuously  together,  the  difference  in  the  exposures  would  be  very 
apt  to  get  one  into  a  complete  mess.  Lastly :  the  appearance  and 
requisite  density  of  gelatine  negatives  after  they  are  fixed  are  so 
entirely  different  from  collodion  ones  that  it  would  be  most  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  have  the  eye  trained  to  judge  negatives  by  both 
processes  at  once.  I  will  now  briefly  describe  the  way  I  expose  and 
develope  a  plate. 

Before  placing  it  in  the  slide  dust  it  lightly  with  a  camel’s-hair 
brush.  When  exposing  be  very  careful  that  the  camera  is  light¬ 
tight;  and  to  ensure  its  being  so  I  always  cover  it  completely  with 
the  dark  cloth,  allowing  it  to  cover  the  lens  as  far  as  the  slit  for  the 
diaphragm.  I  always  develope  with  pyro.,  as  it  allows  a  margin  in 
development ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  negative  be  under-exposed  begin 
with  a  small  quantity  of  pyro.  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  developing  formula  I  use  is  as  follows : — 


Liquor  ammonia .  1  ounce, 

Bromide  of  potassium .  1  drachm, 

Water  .  2  ounces, 


which  solution  is  kept  in  a  dropping-bottle.  When  about  to  develope 
a  half-plate,  place  it  in  an  ebonite  tray  half  filled  with  water.  Put 
about  three  grains  of  dry  pyro.  into  a  two-ounce  cup  and  fill  up  with 
water.  Throw  away  the  water  in  which  the  plate  is  steeping,  and  pour 
on  the  pyro.  solution ;  then  put  into  the  cup  eight  drops  of  the 
ammonium  bromide  solution,  bring  the  pyro.  solution  back  into  the 
cup,  and  then  pour  the  mixed  solutions  on  to  the  plate  again,  when, 
if  correctly  exposed,  the  image  will  appear  rapidly.  Should  the 
high  lights  come  up  out  of  proportion  to  the  shadows  drop  some  more, 
of  the  ammonium  bromide  into  the  cup,  pour  back  the  solution  from 
the  developing  tray,  and  again  flow  over  the  negative.  This  can  be 
done  several  times  until  the  shadows  are  quite  out;  but  one  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  one  extra  drop  to  begin  with  is  worth  five 
after  the  image  has  begun  to  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
image  come  up  flat  and  over-exposed  in  appearance,  pour  away  the 
solution  and  dissolve  some  fresh  pyro.,  only  adding  two  or  three 
drops  of  ammonia,  which  will  cause  the  high  lights  to  attain  the 
proper  amount  of  density  without  over-developing  the  shadows.  I 
immediately  after  pouring  the  developer  over  the  plate  take  a 
camel’s-hair  brush,  which  should  be  kept  soaking  in  a  dish  of  clean 
water  near  the  developing  trough,  and  gently  brush  the  plate  all  over, 
which  removes  any  air-bells  or  dirt  which  may  be  ou  the  plate.  To 
get  clean  negatives  one  requires  to  use  a  brush  at  all  stages  before 
placing  in  the  slide,  while  leveloping,  after  washing,  aud  before 
varnishing.  This  causes  very  little  trouble  and  tends  greatly  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  negatives.  After  the  plate  is  developed  and  washed 
place  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  for  a  minute,  then  wash  and 
place  iu  the  hypo.,  where  it  ought  to  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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Now  wash  it  thoroughly  under  the  tap  and  place  it  in  running  water 
for  one  hour;  then  wash  under  the  tap  again,  this  time  using  a 
brush,  sweeping  it  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  plate.  This  takes 
away  all  traces  of  hypo.,  should  any  remain,  and  clears  away  any 
dirt  which  may  have  adhered  to  it  while  in  the  running  water. 

Should  a  plate  begin  to  frill — which  sometimes  happens  when 
washing,  after  taking  it  out  of  the  hypo.,  owing  to  its  not  having 
remained  long  enough  in  the  alum — at  once  place  it  in  a  dish  of 
methylated  spirits,  and  allow  it  to  remain  a  few  minutes;  then,  with¬ 
out  further  washing,  place  it  in  a  rack  and  wash  it  after  it  is  dry. 

The  great  difficulty  in  working  gelatine  plates  is  to  judge,  while 
developing,  the  proper  density.  If  the  plate  be  correctly  exposed  the 
requisite  density  is  obtained  when  the  image  appears  faintly  on  the 
back  of  the  plate ;  but,  if  it  be  in  the  least  under-  or  over-exposed, 
this  guide  is  of  no  use.  One  old  photographic  amateur  told  me  he 
could  never  see  the  image  at  all,  so  he  always  counted  a  certain 
number  while  developing  and  then  washed  the  developer  off.  This 
would  be  a  very  good  plan  if  you  were  always  sure  of  the  exposure ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  to  see  what  I  am  doing.  It  is  only  by 
practice  one  is  enabled  to  judge  the  proper  density.  The  time  the 
solution  has  been  on  the  plate  must  be  taken  into  account ;  for  the 
longer  the  solution  remains  on  the  plate  the  denser  it  will  be.  If  a 
negative  come  up  dense  quickly,  although  it  may  appear  denser  than 
another  which  has  undergone  a  prolonged  development,  it  will  come 
down  in  the  hypo,  very  much  more. 

However,  should  a  negative  be  found  too  dense  when  dry,  place 
it  in  a  dish  of  water  and  allow  it  to  soak  for  at  least  an  hour ;  if  not 
properly  soaked  it  is  apt  to  reduce  unevenly.  After  soaking  place  it 
in  a  dish  containing  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  of  the 
colour  of  pale  sherry,  and  let  it  lie  there  until  sufficiently  reduced, 
when,  of  course,  it  requires  to  be  washed.  It  should  not  be  rocked 
at  all  while  in  the  perchloride,  as  that  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
shadows  without  the  high  lights,  and  causes  it  to  become  worse  than 
it  was  at  first.  To  intensify  a  thin  negative  I  use  a  formula  given 
by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  in  the  pamphlet  which  they 
issue  with  their  plates.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  it : — 

“A. 


Protosulphate  of  iron  .  15  grains. 

Gelatino-acetic-acidsolution(asdescribedbelow)  40  drops. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

“B. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . .  10  drops. 

Water . . . 1  ounce. 

“  The  gelatino-acetic-acid  solution  is  compounded  as  under  : — 

Gelatine .  15  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  3  drachms. 

Water . . .  5  ,, 

“It  is  as  well  to  prepare  a  stock  of  this,  and  also  of  ‘A,’  as  they 
are  both  better  for  keeping. 

“First  flood  the  plate  with  water,  and  then  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
and  iodide  of  potassium  of  the  colour  of  pale  sherry  for  one  minute ; 
rinse  it  off  and  apply  enough  of  4  A’  to  cover  the  plate  for  the  same  time. 
Now  drop  into  the  cup  a  drachm  of  ‘B,’  and  bring  the  4  A’  back  from 
the  plate  to  the  cup  to  mix  them  together.  Ee-apply,  and  keep  moving 
over  the  surface  until  density  is  sufficient.  If  any  air-bells  should 
occur  they  must  be  kept  moving,  and  then  they  will  do  no  harm.” 

That  is  their  formula,  and  I  have  only  one  thing  to  add,  which  is 
that  the  plate  must  be  thoroughly  well  washed  under  the  tap,  after 
it  has  been  intensified,  until  all  signs  of  greasiness  disappears; 
otherwise  the  film  has  a  tendency  to  become  of  a  mottled  appearance. 

All  I  have  said  tonight  has  been  written  over  and  over  again 
in  the  journals  and  elsewhere;  but  I  must  excuse  myself  on  the 
plea  that  I  have  really  nothing  better  to  bring  before  you. 

Frank  P.  Moffat. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Although  “sweet  spring”  has  made  its  appearance — in  this  part  of 
the  world,  at  least — somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  the  much-hoped-for 
increase  of  photographic  business  has  not,  I  regret  to  say,  followed  in 
its  train,  and,  consequently,  “  notes  ”  of  general  interest  are  not  so 
plentiful  as  I  could  wish. 

There  is  one  branch  of  photography  that  has  always  been  attractive, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  adoption,  those  who 
have  successfully  practised  it  may  be  counted  on  the  ten  fingers.  I 
allude  to  the  portraying  of  animals  either  in  a  state  of  nature  or  at 
actual  work,  in  combination,  of  course,  with  landscape  or  other  natural 
surroundings.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  now  so  easily  obtained  on 
gelatine  plates  should  give  an  impetus  to  this  fascinating  branch  of  the 
art  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  by  the  end  of  the  season,  already  so 
favourably  commenced,  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions  will  be  graced  by 
attractive  transcripts  of  life  and  work  in  all  its  varieties.  In  the  pro¬ 


duction  of  most  of  the  pictures  of  this  description  hitherto  shown  the 
photographer  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  working  with  large 
apertures,  and,  consequently,  definition,  except  on  the  plane  occupied 
by  the  animals,  had  to  be  sacrificed  ;  but  most  of  the  plates  now  in  use 
will  admit  of  the  lens  being  sufficiently  stopped  down  to  give  any 
desirable  sharpness  over  the  whole  picture. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  my  amateur  friends  he  showed  me  a  first 
and  eminently  successful  attempt  in  this  direction.  The  subject  was  a 
portion  of  Duddingston  Park,  and  included  a  number  of  line  old  elms  and 
beeches,  every  one  of  which  was  perfectly  rendered,  and  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  have  made  a  most  exquisite  picture.  An  additional 
charm,  however,  was  given  by  the  presence,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
centre,  of  a  beautiful  “short  horn”  cow,  which  had  been  quietly  grazing 
just  in  the  spot  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  composition.  She  had  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  turning  her  head  partly  round  to  take  an  inquiring 
look  at  the  photographer  and  his  camera,  and  the  expression  of 
curiosity  and  doubting  timidity,  su  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with 
bovine  character,  is  most  exquisite. 

My  friend,  who  is  certainly  the  most  successful  gelatine  worker 
in  Edinburgh,  has  abandoned  the  long  “cooking”  system,  and  is  doing 
most  excellent  work  with  almost  unfailing  success  by  the  method  some 
time  ago  recommended  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  namely,  that 
of  boiling  the  bromide  of  silver  for  a  short  time  with  a  one-grain-to-the- 
ounce  solution  of  gelatine.  After  trying  various  methods  of  washing  he 
has  adopted  the  following,  which  is  both  thoroughly  efficient  and 
perfectly  simple  : — The  emulsion  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  tray  of  such 
a  size  that  the  layer  shall  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
This,  when  the  emulsion  has  set,  is  placed,  face  downwards,  in  a  zinc 
box  with  a  light-tight  cover,  sufficiently  long  to  let  the  dish  in,  but  not 
wide  enough  to  permit  it  to  lie  flat.  The  box  has  an  inlet  and  outlet 
pipe,  both  bent  twice  at  right  angles  so  as  to  exclude  light ;  and 
the  former,  when  in  use,  is  attached  to  the  kitchen  tap,  and  the  water 
turned  on.  In  practice  I  believe  he  places  the  box  in  the  Bink  before 
going  to  bed  at  night,  and  the  emulsion  is  thoroughly  freed  from 
every  trace  of  soluble  salt  by  the  morning. 


Ever  and  anon  photographers  are  crying  out  for  something  fresh- 
some  novelty  that  shall  bring  back  the  palmy  days  of  the  introduction  of 
the  carte  de  visite.  Here  is  a  hint  for  which  I  expect  much  gratitude. 
In  a  recent  article,  on  Applications  of  the  Carbon  Process ,  the  Editors 
suggest,  amongst  other  things,  the  adoption  of  something  akin  to 
the  eberneum  process  of  Mr.  Burgess,  and  amongst  other  suggestions 
hint  that  the  material  on  which  the  picture  rests  may  be  perfumed 
with  some  of  the  essential  oils.  Well,  Dr.  Watson,  of  America,  has 
recently  been  lecturing  on  perfumes  and  their  influence  on  the 
education  and  character  of  women,  and  he  states  that  twenty  years’ 
observation  of  over  two  hundred  girls  convinces  him  that  “musk 
predisposes  to  amiability  and  sensibility  ;  rose  to  effrontery,  avarice, 
and  pride,”  and  so  on  through  a  long  series.  Let  no  one  despise 
perfumery  after  this,  but  rather  let  all  would-be  husbands  see  that 
the  ladies  of  their  choice  are  forthwith  supplied  with  suitably-perfumed 
portraits  of  their  future  lords  and  masters,  and  let  the  happy  day  be 
in  all  cases  put  off  till  the  perfumes  have  produced  the  desired  effect ! 

I  hope  the  Editors  will  kindly  permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
informing  the  numerous  readers  who  from  time  to  time  favour  me  with 
communications  that  in  future  my  address  will  be  Liberton  Tower, 
near  Edinburgh.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  PYROXYLINE 
AND  THE  FORMULA  OF  CELLULOSE  * 

Tetra-Nitro  Cellulose,  C12  H16  06  (NO)34,  and  Tri-Nitro  Cellu¬ 
lose,  C12  H17  07  (N03)s,  always  form  together  when  collodion  cotton  is 
prepared,  provided  the  acids  are  not  too  concentrated  and  are  warm 
enough.  I  shall  quote  a  few  examples  : — 

1.  The  pyroxyline,  produced  by  the  treatment  of  cotton  with  a  mixture 
of  one  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  (  =  1,45)  and  one  volume  of  nitric  acid 
( =  1, 38)  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  65°  C. ,  had  the  following  composition 

Computed  Composition 
_  of  Tetra-Nitro 

A  B  C  Cellulose. 

C  .  28*10  .  —  .  —  .  28  57 

H .  3-22 .  —  .  —  .  3  17 

N .  —  . 11-41 .  1151 .  11-11 

The  composition  thus  approaches  that  of  the  tetra-nitro ;  but  the 
compound  is  not  perfectly  pure.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  the  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol. 

2.  Cotton  treated  at  80°  C.  for  fifteen  minutes  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  (  =  1,845)  and  nitric  acid  (  =  1,40)  gave  a 
pyroxyline  having  the  following  percentage  composition  : — 

A  B 

C  . . .  27-90 .  — 

H  . . .  3  -33 .  — 

N  .  —  .  1106 

To  this  class  belongs  Schering’s  collodion  cotton,  which  has  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  tetra-nitro. 

*  Concluded  from  page  18(?, 
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3.  A  mixture  of  80  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (  =  1,38  —  1,39)  and  100  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  (  =  1,845)  gives  at  65°  or  70°  C.  a  short-fibred  pyroxyline. 

If  too  much  cotton  be  used  it  will  be  destroyed.  The  action  lasted  from 
five  to  ten  minutes.  The  product  contained  10T2  per  cent.  N,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  mixture  of  tetra-nitro  with  a  great  deal  of  tri-nitro. 

I  was  not  successful  in  separating  the  tetra-nitro  from  the  tri- 
nitro,  though  they  showed  a  distinct  difference  in  their  behaviour. 
The  tetra-nitro  (or,  more  properly,  collodion  cotton  rich  in  tetra- 
nitro)  is  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol  or  in  pure  ether  (even  warm),  while 
it  dissolves  with  ease  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  acetic  ether, 
wood  spirit,  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  a  mixture  of  acetic 
acid  and  ether.  In  cold  glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  scarcely  soluble,  and  in 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  it  dissolves  slowly.  The  tri-nitro  (that  is  to 
say,  mixtures  rich  in  the  tri-nitro)  is  gradually  dissolved  at  an  ordinary 
temperature  in  absolute  alcohol ;  a  great  excess  of  ether  produces  a 
milky  precipitate  in  a  concentrated  alcoholic  etberial  solution.  It  is 
easily  dissolved  in  acetic  ether,  wood  spirit,  and  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid. 

By  treatment  with  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  both  tetra- 
and  tri-nitro  are  changed  into  penta-  and  hexta-nitro.  Potassic  ley 
and  caustic  ammonia  change  them  into  di-nitro  ;  their  behaviour  is 
generally  analogous  with  that  of  the  hexta-nitro. 

The  compound  described  should  be  the  true  tri-nitro  cellulose,  and 
should  not  be  a  mixture  of  tetra-nitro  with  di-nitro.  The  di-nitro 
has  the  characteristic  property  of  shrinking  together  in  milky  turbidity 
in  the  alcoholic  etherial  solution,  and  when  but  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  it  is  commingled  with  the  tetra-nitro  it  causes  the  collodion 
film  to  become  turbid.  If,  therefore,  a  collodion  film  (upon  glass) 
be  obtained  clear  and  blank  from  any  pyroxyline  whatever  no  di- 
nitro  can  be  present,  even  in  small  quantities  ;  of  this  I  have  convinced 
myself  by  direct  experiment  with  pure  di-nitro.  The  occurrence  of 
compositions  having  nitrogenous  contents  approaching  to  that  of  the  tri- 
nitro  cannot,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to  an  admixture  of  di-nitro,  but 
must  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  tri-nitro  cellulose.  I,  therefore, 
consider  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  this  compound  to  be  well 
grounded,  though  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  isolating  the  substance. 

Di-Nitro  Cellulose,  C12  H^3  08  (N03)2,  is  always  the  last  product 
of  the  nitric  acid  extracting  action  of  potash  or  ammonia  upon  the  other 
nitro  celluloses,  as  well  as  of  the  action  of  very  dilute,  hot  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid3  upon  cellulose  when  the  pyroxyline  has  already  begun — 
owing  to  partial  decomposition,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
red  fumes — to  dissolve.  If  a  solution  of  pyroxyline  in  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol  be  treated  with  potash  or  ammonia  it  gradually 
passes  from  the  penta-  and  tetra-nitro  condition  into  tri-nitro,  and, 
lastly,  into  di-nitro,  which  no  longer  gives  off  nitric  acid,  but  by  the 
continued  action  of  the  alkalies  is  decomposed,  forms  organic  acids,  and 
becomes  resinous. 

This  reaction  can  be  brought  about  in  two  ways  : — 

A.  The  collodion  is  shaken  up  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  potassic 
ley  ;  in  a  short  time  the  fluid  becomes  brown,  and  a  dark,  tea-like 
alkaline  fluid  settles  at  the  bottom.  The  etherial  alcoholic  solution  con¬ 
tains  nothing  more  than  can  be  precipitated  by  water.  The  aqueous 
alkaline  solution  is  further  diluted  with  water,  slightly  acidified  by  acetic 
acid,  and  a  fine  flaky  precipitate  is  thrown  out,  which  I  purify  by  solution 
in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  obtain  at  last  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish-white,  light  powder.  It  contained  7 '05  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

It  is  better  to  add  the  potash  in  alcoholic  solution  to  the  collodion, 
and  after  it  has  stood  for  about  an  hour  to  add  a  little  water  to  the 
collodion,  which  has  now  become  thin  and  fluid,  and  to  separate  out  the 
di-nitro  cellulose  by  acetic  acid,  as  above,  from  the  aqueous  alkaline 
solution.  In  this  way  less  of  the  tea-like  by-product  is  formed. 

B.  I  dissolved  from  two  to  four  grammes  of  collodion  cotton  in  100 
c.c.  of  alcohol  and  ether,  added  to  the  collodion  from  twice  to  three 
times  the  quantity  of  alcoholic  potassic  ley  required  for  the  neutralisa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  nitric  acid,  and  shook  up  the  whole.  The  collodion 
became  very  fluid  and  of  a  yellow-brown  colour.  After  an  hour  or 
two  it  was  greatly  diluted  with  water,  and  the  free  potash  was  neutra¬ 
lised  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  white  flaky  precipitate  collected  on 
the  surface,  which  when  filtered  off  and  dried  shrank  up  into  a  transpa¬ 
rent  yellowish  mass  (like  silicic  hydrate).  If  a  sufficient  excess  of 
potass  be  not  present  during  this  operation  a  mixture  of  tri-nitro  and 
di-nitro  will  be  formed,  which,  according  to  my  analysis,  contains 
8 ’49  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  (and  therefore  consists  of  about  equal  parts  of 
tri-  and  di-nitro).  The  collodion  to  which  the  alcoholic  potass  ley  has 
been  added  can  then  be  considerably  precipitated  (secretion  of  flaky 
pyroxyline)  by  much  water,  while  after  the  full  conversion  into  di- 
nitro  water  can  produce  but  little  precipitate. 

The  analyses  of  the  triturated  di-nitro  cellulose  dried  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid  gave — 

Found. 

Computed.  ABC 

C . 34 -7S .  35  82  .  —  .  — 

H .  4-34  .  4-60  .  —  .  — 

N .  6-76 .  —  . 6-S9 . 7-05 

Therefore  di-nitro  cellulose  is  the  last  product  of  the  reaction,  and  in 
this  view  I  agree  with  Wolfram,  who  also  refutes  B^champ’s  statement 
that  the  tri-nitro  is  the  last  product  of  the  reaction  of  potassium. 


Di-nitro  cellulose  is,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared, 
either  a  yellowish  gum  or  a  flaky  powder.  It  is  (like  all  precipitated 
pyroxylines)  difficult  of  ignition,  and  explodes  at  175°  C.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  absolute  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
wood  spirit,  acetic  ether,  and  acetone,  but  very  difficult  of  solution  in 
pure  ether.  In  etherial  alcoholic  potassic  ley  it  is  soluble,  and  also  in 
the  aqueous  ley  (when  precipitated  in  the  way  mentioned  above  from 
potassic  collodion) ;  from  these  solutions  it  can  only  be  precipitated 
by  acids.  Every  time  a  great  quantity  of  the  di-nitro  was  destroyed 
at  the  solution  in  the  potassic  ley,  and  was  converted  into  a  blackish- 
brown,  gummy  mass.  Its  behaviour  in  the  ether  and  alcohol  solution  is 
characteristic  : — When  evaporated  on  to  a  glass  plate  it  leaves  an 
opaque,  milky-turbid,  friable  film  of  collodion ;  and  even  a  slight 
admixture  of  di-nitro  imparts  the  same  property  to  a  good  collodion. 

Wolfram  has  proved  that  by  the  reaction  of  gaseous  ammonia  with 
a  solution  of  collodion  cotton,  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  water,  di-nitro  cellulose  is  gradually  formed. 

I  found  that  by  shaking  up  collodion  with  solid  potassium  or  Bodium 
carbonate,  in  a  few  days  potassium  nitrate  and  cellulose  di-nitro  were 
formed,  which  combined  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  potassium  or 
sodium  carbonate  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  so  that  the  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol  no  longer  contained  any  pyroxyline.  Acetic  acid 
precipitated  flaky  cellulose  di-nitro,  having  the  already-mentioned 
properties,  from  the  aqueous  potass  solution. 

Apparently  there  exist  compounds  of  di-nitro  cellulose  with  alkalies, 
which  are  insoluble  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  decomposed  by  acids  with  precipitation  of  di-nitro. 

A  Mono-Nitro  Cellulose  I  have  never  obtained,  as  even  by  the 
continued  reaction  of  potass  ley  the  di-nitro  is  destroyed  before  a 
mono-nitro  forms.  In  the  foregoing  I  have  therefore  described  five 
cellulose  nitros,  namely  : — 

Hexta-nitro  cellulose  } 

Penta-nitro  cellulose  i 

Tetra-nitro  cellulose  f  (soluble  in  mixture  of  ether  and 

Tri-nitro  cellulose  i  alcohol). 

Di-nitro  cellulose  ) 

The  first-named  compound  is  gun-cotton  proper  ;  the  others,  with  ether 
and  alcohol,  give  collodions,  for  which  reason  I  propose  to  give  them  the 
generic  name  of  “collodion  pyroxylines.” 

— Photo.  Mittlieil.  Josef  Maria  Euef,  Dr. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  accordance  with  our  promise  in  the  Journal  of  the  9th  instant,  we 
give  the  discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  communications 
at  the  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  on  the  6th  instant,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  official  organ  of  the  Society  : — 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  paper  on  the  Principles  of  Optics 
Involved  in  Lantern  Construction;  and  on  a  Nac  Enlarging  Lens , 
Especially  Designed  for  Use  with  the  Magic  Lantern  [see  page  197],  the 
following  discussion  ensued  : — 

Captain  Abney  :  Does  Mr.  Dallmeyer  hold  out  any  hopes  that  he 
will  give  us  a  lantern  lens  which  will  do  equally  well  for  photographic 
purposes  ?  I  believe  photographers  would  be  anxious  to  secure  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  if  it  could  be  produced. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  :  I  can  only  say  that  if  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  a  thing,  no  doubt  it  can  be  accomplished.  Captain  Abney  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  a  photographic  lens  corrected  for  actinism 
does  not  admit,  per  se,  of  so  much  negative  power ;  hence  the  same 
amount  of  flatness  of  field  cannot  be  obtained. 

Mr.  F.  York  :  I  am  pleased  to  find  the  subject  of  lantern  optics  taken 
up  by  one  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  I  am  in  a  position  to 
corroborate  much  that  he  has  said,  for  my  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Hardwich  is  about  as  extensive  as  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  :  I  may  mention  that  this  lens  has  been  finished  for 
some  considerable  time,  but  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  been 
introduced  before  is  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  public. 

Mr.  York  :  Mr.  Hardwich  is  a  most  enthusiastic  lantern  exhibitor, 
and  finding  his  people  preferring  coloured  slides  he  always  used  them  ; 
but  he  was  himself  so  dissatisfied  with  the  altered  tints  produced  bj’ 
the  green  colour  of  the  French  condensers  that  he  had  almost  discarded 
colouring,  but  when  he  received  this  new  condenser  he  found  the  tints 
truthfully  represented,  and  he  now  prefers  the  slides  coloured.  I 
understood  from  him  that  this  new  condenser  was  made  from  flint  glass 
only,  but  Mr.  Dallmeyer  says  one  of  the  lenses  is  of  crown,  but  of  the 
purest  glass.  Now  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  taken  up  the  subject  there 
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will  be  probably  an  incentive  to  the  more  general  use  of  the  lantern. 
University  professors  are  already  using  it  extensively  for  scientific 
illustrations  instead  of  diagrams.  The  name  “magic  lantern”  is  fatal 
to  its  progress.  I  wish  that  some  other  name  could  be  used. 

Captain  Abney  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  The  Use  of  Silver  Iodide  in 
a  Gelatino- Bromide  Solution.  [See  page  196.]  This  was  followed  by  a 
communication  by  Mr.  W.  England,  On  a  Drying-Box  for  Gelatine 
Plates.  [See  page  199.]  We  append  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  these  papers  : — 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  :  1  am  rather  afraid  to  criticise  Captain  Abney’s 
paper  after  his  remarks,  but  as  there  is  no  precise  formula  given  perhaps 
I  may  do  so  with  safety.  I  have  tried  using  iodide  in  the  emulsion,  but 
found  there  was  a  great  loss  of  sensitiveness,  which  was  quite  contrary 
to  my  expectations ;  also  of  density,  and  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
result.  At  the  same  time  I  am  glad  Captain  Abney  succeeded,  as  there 
is  an  immediate  advantage  with  orange  glass  rather  than  ruby.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  we  can  place  thorough  reliance  on  photographs 
taken  with  the  spectroscope.  The  rays  of  light  in  combination  that 
pass  through  coloured  media  have  not  the  same  effect  as  when  broken 
up  by  the  prism.  When  I  have  used  an  orange  medium  in  comparison 
with  tlie  same  in  combination  with  magenta  I  have  found  it  preferable 
to  add  extra  yellow  rather  than  extra  magenta,  and  this  when  using 
bromide  alone. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  said  that  Captain  Abney  had  mentioned  the 
granularity  of  the  iodide  in  the  case  of  precipitation  in  water.  He  had 
made  certain  experiments,  when  he  found  it  might  be  emulsified.  When 
iodide  was  precipitated  and  thoroughly  washed,  and  put  into  his 
(Mr.  Waimerke’s)  iron  mill,  the  iodide  was  not  affected,  but  a  perfect 
emulsion  produced.  He  had  even  succeeded  in  emulsifying  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver  in  collodion  by  this  means. 

Mr.  W.  England  :  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bedford  as  to  the  loss  of 
sensitiveness  when  iodide  is  added.  Some  of  the  most  rapid  plates  I 
have  used  have  been  with  bromo-iodide.  I  do  not  say  that  iodide  pro¬ 
duced  this  sensitiveness,  but  it  certainly  did  not  lessen  it. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Davis:  I  should  like  to  ask  Captain  Abney  if  he  finds  the 
precipitate  in  a  sufficiently  fine  state  when  the  bromo-iodide  and  silver 
salts  are  dissolved  in  water  alone. 

Mr.  J.  Spilleu:  I  am  not,  like  most  of  you,  a  worker  in  gelatine 
plates,  so  that  I  can  only  look  at  Mr.  England’s  drying-box  from  the 
chemist’s  point  of  view.  I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make,  and  it  is 
this : — I  would  ask  what  would  be  the  effect  if  he  reversed  the  position 
of  the  gas  jet,  and,  by  placing  it  in  the  top  of  the  box,  obtain  an  up¬ 
ward  current  of  pure  air  artificially  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium.  I 
think  some  such  plan  as  this  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
temperature  ever  rising  too  high. 

Mr.  England:  I  have  tried  placing  the  gas  jet  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chimney,  but  found  the  plates  did  not  dry  so  rapidly.  As  the  box  is 
now  constructed  the  plates  dry  perfectly  in  five  or  six  hours,  and  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  regulating  the  temperature,  which  I  usually  keep  at 
about  75°  to  78Q.  In  practice  I  have  found  nothing  to  answer  better 
than  this  arrangement  for  drying. 

Mr.  Davis  :  I  can  quite  confirm  what  Mr.  England  says.  I  have 
used  an  apparatus  which  had  two  copper  tubes,  bent  so  as  to  exclude 
the  light,  and  which  had  in  the  upper  one  a  small  benzoline  lamp, 
to  create  a  current  of’ air  admitted  from  a  lower  and  smaller  tube. 

I  found,  however,  that  the  current  formed  in  this  manner  was  not 
satisfactory  in  drying  the  plates. 

Mr.  Spiller  :  Have  you  tried  drying  the  air  ? 

Mr.  Davis  :  I  have  not  used  chloride  of  calcium,  but  have  effected  the 
same  purpose  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  scarcely  v.dth  a  satisfactory 
result. 

Mr.  Thomson  :  About  six  months  ago  I  tried  Mr.  Spiller’s  suggestion 
by  introducing  a  gas  jet  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cupboard,  a  trough 
of  sulphuric  acid  being  fitted  into  the  bottom.  The  jet  burned  in 
a  chimney  communicating  with  the  outer  air,  and  induced  an  upward 
current  of  air  so  regulated  that  on  entering  the  cupboard  it  passed  in  a 
thin  film  over  the  surface  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Practically  the  plan 
did  not  succeed ;  for,  although  the  sulphuric  acid  abstracted  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  had  no  ill  effect  on  the  plates,  they  took  a  long  time 
to  dry — longer  than  in  a  properly-ventilated  drying  room  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70°  or  80°. 

Mr.  Davis  :  With  a  small  number  of  plates  I  have  found  a  box 
containing  a  stoneware  hot-water  bottle  wrapped  in  flannel  very 
effectual.  The  bottle  remains  warm  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  the  air, 
passing  in  at  one  tube  and  out  at  another,  keeps  up  an  even 
temperature. 

Captain  Abney  :  I  had  some  thoughts  of  trying  Mr.  Spiller’s  plan,  but 
before  I  went  to  any  expense  I  remembered  that  air  always  will 
get  through  crevices,  and  there  is  consequently  more  resistance  in 
passing  through  the  drying  medium  than  through  these.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  advantage  in  using  a  drying  medium.  Mr.  Davis  asks  a 
question  about  precipitating  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  way  I  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  previous  communication.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  find  it 
answer  to  precipitate  it  in  that  way,  but  there  is  a  very  effective 
method  of  getting  the  same  results  by  washing  the  emulsion  before 
adding  the  large  bulk  of  gelatine.  If  you  take  a  minimum  quantity  of 
gelatine  it  will  emulsify  perfectly  if  you  boil  for— it  scarcely  matters 


how  long ;  let  it  rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  you  get  a  precipitate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Pour  off  and  replace  with  water,  aud  then 
wash  when  you  add  the  remaining  gelatine  ;  you  get  a  perfect  emulsion. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Bedford’s  remarks  in  reference  to  iodide  and 
bromide,  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  the  combination  more  sensitive 
than  bromide  alone.  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  answer  Mr.  Bedford  as  to 
the  doubts  he  has  cast  upon  the  spectrum.  If  there  is  anything  which 
can  give  us  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of  light  it  is  the  spectrum,  aud  1 
pin  my  faith  upon  its  results.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  using 
a  dark  room  lighted  by  orange  glass,  for  when  1  went  into  gelatine  my 
windows  were  glazed  with  ruby  glass  ;  but  I  took  the  gelatine  emulsion 
and  exposed  it  through  orange  glass,  and  having  got  no  image  I  think 
that  is  a  sufficient  test.  I  have  here  three  photographs  of  spectra, 
showing  the  results  of  using  different  proportions  of  iodide.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Warnerke,  it  is,  perhaps,  no  breach  of  confidence  to  say 
that  this  iron  mill  of  his  is  a  most  wonderful  invention,  and  what  he 
says  of  it  is  perfectly  true. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew-square, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant, — Mr.  John  Lessels, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  admitted  as  ordinary 
members: — Mr.  Charles  A.  Stitt,  Mr.  Andrew  Burnet,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
P.  Lauri. 

Mr.  Frauk  P.  Moffat  read  A  Few  Bemarks  on  the  Working  of  Gelatine 
Plates  in  the  Studio  [see  page  199],  which  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
discussion.  After  which  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle, 
Sorrento,  was  read  by  Mr.  Forgan.  [We  regret  that  unusual  pressure 
on  our  space  compels  us  to  delay  the  publication  of  Mr.  Pringle’s 
amusing  paper  till  our  next  issue.] 

The  President  next  read  a  communication  regarding  the  forthcoming 
photographic  exhibition  at  Ghent,  and  intimated  that,  as  he  purposed 
being  in  Ghent  on  the  20th  of  next  month,  he  would  be  happy  to  assist 
members  who  purposed  exhibiting  by  taking  charge  of  their  pictures 
and  delivering  them  into  proper  hands,  thus  relieving  them  of  all  trouble 
and  expense. 

Mr.  Matheson  exhibited  two  varieties  of  instantaneous  shutters,  after 
which  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  terminated  the  proceedings. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  8th 
instant,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square, — Mr.  Charles  Adin, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  miuutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed.  Three 
new  members  were  elected,  viz.,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Mellor  (Prestwich), 
Mr.  E.  Holding  (Tottington),  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Rishton  (Haslingden) ; 
after  which  the  Chairman  read  a  note  from  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan, 
regretting  the  inability  of  Mr.  Swan  to  attend  the  meeting  as  he  had 
desired. 

Mr.  Kershaw  exhibited  a  number  of  negatives  on  “Peveril”  plates 
and  prints  from  the  same. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sefton  handed  round  six  beautiful  negatives  taken  on 
gelatine  dry  plates.  He  explained  that  they  were  the  first  gelatine 
plates  he  had  prepared,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Atherton 
for  the  formulae  and  details  of  the  process. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Coote  exhibited  two  large  collodio-albumen  plates,  with 
unusual  peculiarities  when  developing.  At  the  stage  of  “cotton  wool- 
‘ing”  the  image  rubbed  off,  which  he  discovered  was  entirely  on  the 
surface  of  the  film,  and  the  slightest  touch  only  was  necessary  to  remove 
every  trace  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  George  Wardley  stated  that  the  collodion  used  must  have  been 
of  a  very  powdery  nature ;  and  in  the  general  discussion  which  followed 
he  (Mi\  Wardley)  said  that  for  collodio-albumen  plates  he  preferred  a 
simply-iodised  collodion  in  preference  to  bromo-iodised,  as  he  had  found 
that  when  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  was  used  the  bromide  of  silver  was  * 
converted  into  iodide  of  silver  upon  the  application  of  the  iodised 
albumen. 

Mr.  Chapman  exhibited  two  8J  x  6J  tourists’  cameras,  made  by  Mr. 
Lane,  of  London,  and  an  instantaneous  shutter.  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick 
(Hon.  Sec.),  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Chapman,  described  these,  and  called 
attention  to  their  extreme  portability  and  the  novel  arrangement  of 
swing  back  and  other  important  improvements.  The  cameras  and 
shutter  were  much  admired  by  all  present. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  contributed 
to  the  interest  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan-street,  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst.,  Mr. 
John  Urie,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 


April  23,  1880] 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved 
of,  the  business  of  the  evening,  viz.,  the  nomination  of  office-bearers  for 
next  session,  was  then  proceeded  with: — For  President:  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Long,  Parker,  and  Urie. — For  Vice-President:  Messrs.  A.  Robert¬ 
son,  J.  Bowman,  Baton,  and  Dodds. — For  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  C. 
Ramsay. — For  Treasurer :  Mr.  George  Bell. — Auditors:  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Mactear. — Council:  Messrs,  Reid,  Moran,  McLellan,  Leask, 
Gardiner,  Cutting,  Skinner,  G.  Mason,  Gilfillan,  J.  Fergus,  S. 
Alexander,  Stirling,  and  Dr.  Fairlie. 

There  being  no  other  business,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


(Sbifimai  Cable. 

— « — 

A  Dark  Tent  for  Dry-Palte  Work.  By  W.  W.  Rouch  and  Co. 
Probably  the  majority  of  dry-plate  workers  will,  on  the  first  blush, 
fail  to  see  the  utility  of  a  dark  tent  in  connection  with  their  particular 
branch  of  photography,  considering  that  dry  plates  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  troublesome  paraphernalia  of 
which  the  tent  forms  a  prominent  item.  But  on  second  consideration 
it  will  be  recognised  that  dry  plates,  like  wet,  require  to  be  developed  ; 
and,  far  more  so  than  wet,  the  dry  plates  require  that  special  con¬ 
ditions  be  observed  in  their  treatment.  In  years  past  the  travelling 
amateur  has  found  it  sufficient,  when  he  has  desired  to  develope  a 
plate,  to  fix  up  a  candle  or  night  light  surrounded  by  yellow  or  orange 
paper  to  give  the  necessary  illumination.  But  with  modern  gelatine 
plates  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  system  is  needful  in  order  to  secure 
perfect  success  The  light  suitable  for  the  development  of  dry  plates  a 
few  years  ago  is  quite  unfit  for  use  at  the  present  time;  hence  the 
necessity  for  some  special  arrangement. 

This  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.  have  supplied  in  their  dark  tent  for  dry- 
plate  purposes,  which  is  specially  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  or 
others  who  may  be  desirous  of  developing  gelatine  plates  away  from 
home.  The  tent  is  built  on  the  model  of  the  one  with  which,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  wet  plate  work,  Messrs.  Rouch’s  name  has  been  so  long 
associated  ;  but  the  altered  requirements  of  the  dry-plate  worker  have 
been  studied,  and  all  that  is  unnecessary  in  bulk  or  in  fittings  removed. 
The  result  places  an  amateur,  whether  at  home  or  travelling,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  develope  his  plates  quite  independently  of  “dark  rooms”  or  any 
of  the  usual  extempore  substitutes.  While  extremely  portable,  the 
arrangements  and  fittings  are  complete;  and  to  many  amateurs,  who 
cannot  conveniently  devote  a  room  specially  to  the  purpose,  this  will 
form  a  very  good  substitute  for  a  “dark  room.” 


Correspan&etue. 

PARKINSON'S  SWINGING  CAMERA  FRONT  ADAPTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  carefully  considered  the  letter  of  Mr.  H.  Wilmer, 
in  your  Journal  a  fortnight  ago,  in  which  he  takes  objection  to  my 
demonstration,  and  says  I  am  wrong  in  my  views,  viz.,  that  “the 
principal  axis  of  the  lens  can  only  coincide  with  the  central  line  of  the 
view  when  the  lens  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  view  and  equi¬ 
distant  from  its  extremities.” 

I  am  sorry  that  he  cannot  see  it,  but  I  maintain  still  that  I  am  correct 
in  my  opinion — that  to  get  the  truest  picture  it  is  necessary  for  the  lens 
to  be  equidistant  from  the  four  extremities  (supposing  it  to  be  a  square 
plan  or  drawing  or  map,  of  which  a  true  and  exact  photograph  is  to  be 
taken),  and  that  in  no  other  position  could  a  perfect  square  be  taken.  I 
suppose  Mr.  Wilmer  cannot  deny  that,  and  I  will  now  argue  as  to  the 
illustration  wherein  he  says  I  am  wrong,  reproducing  his  diagram,  with 
a  few  additional  lines  in  order  to  prove  my  case. 

If,  as  Mr.  Wilmer  assumes,  we  swing  the  frame  A  C  from  its  perpen¬ 
dicular  position  (which  no  sensible  photographer  would  do  if  copying 
the  picture)  to  the  points  A!  and  C'  we  should  get  a  perspective  view, 
and  Mr.  Wilmer  must  know  that  the  lines  of  the  drawing  to  be  copied 
taken  in  such  a  position  would  not  be  represented  on  the  ground  glass 
as  a  perfect  square  (assuming  the  drawing  to  be  perfectly  square) ;  the 
two  upright  lines  or  sides  of  the  drawing  would  not  be  parallel,  and  the 
top  and  bottom  sides  would  be  unequal,  the  bottom  side  being  longer 
than  the  top,  which  is  much  further  from  the  lens,  the  whole  photograph 
being  broader  laterally  than  from  top  to  bottom,  and  no  amount  of 
swing  would  correct  that  deformity.  I  grant  that  the  axis  of  the  lens 
would  point  to  a  line  drawn  right  across  the  centre  of  the  frame  carry¬ 
ing  the  picture  on  the  pivot  B ;  but  I  cannot  hold  with  Mr.  Wilmer 
when  he  says  that  the  same  line  is  the  centre  of  the  view  perspectively 


after  the  frame  has  been  swung  from  A  C  to  A'  C',  although  it  swings 
on  the  same  centre  of  frame  B.  I  also  agree  with  him  that  ‘  ‘  by  simply 
swinging  the  back  of  the  camera  we  could  bring  the  conjugate  focus  of 
A'  and  C'  on  to  the  ground  glass  ;”  but  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
“  we  do  not  by  so  doing  displace  the  centre  line  ”  I  beg  to  say  with  all 
due  respect  that  he  is  wrong.  True,  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens 
which  we  assume  has  remained  in  statu  quo  points  directly  to  B ;  but 
that  point  B,  although  a  fixed  point  in  the  centre  of  the  frame  carrying 
the  picture,  does  not  coincide  with  the  line  B  D,  which,  mathematically, 


is  the  central  line  of  view,  or  the  line  equally  bisecting  the  angle  A'  0  C'. 
Hence  the  illustration  as  given  by  Air.  Wilmer  against  my  theorem 
proves  unmistakably  “  that  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens  can  only  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  central  line  of  the  view  when  the  lens  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  view  and  equidistant  from  its  extremities.” 

Again  :  I  would  ask  Air.  Wilmer — If  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  point 
B  falls  on  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass,  where  does  the  counter  part  of 
the  point  D  fall  ?  It  cannot  fall  on  the  same  point,  yet  Air.  Wilmer 
says  distinctly  that  “this  centre  will  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
ground  glass  whether  the  axis  bisects  the  angle  of  view  or  not.”  It  is 
one  thing  to  suppose  and  infer  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  an 
angle  to  a  point  midway  between  the  extremities  A'  and  B'  bisects  the 
angle  A'  0  C',  but  quite  another  thing  to  prove  it. 

In  conclusion  :  I  must  confess  that  I  think  the  argument  and  illus¬ 
tration  against  my  views  of  the  use  of  the  swing  front  are  beside  and 
beyond  the  question.  I  never  intended  the  swing  front  adapter  to 
supersede  or  even  equal  the  swing  back  ;  my  only  reason  in  bringing  it 
before  the  public  was  to  show  how  many  a  hitherto  useless  rigid  camera 
could  be  simply  and  cheaply  utilised  for  architectural  or  engineering 
photography,  and  be  made  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  the  more  costly  swing-back  camera.  I  should,  if  purchasing 
a  camera,  certainly  prefer  one  with  the  swing  back  ;  but  I  would  rather 
have  it  with  the  swing  front  adapter,  also,  if  such  were  in  the  market. 
I  do  strongly  recognise  and  advocate  the  merits  of  the  swing  back  as 
well  as  the  swing  front ;  but  I  cannot  go  beyond  that,  or  so  far  as  Air. 
Wilmer  does,  viz.,  swing  the  object  also,  as  in  999  cases  out  of  a 
thousand  it  would  be  an  impossibility,  and  therefore  such  an  idea  never 
entered  my  head.  However,  I  have  to  thank  Air.  Wilmer  in  taking  me 
up,  as  it  has  given  me  another  good  opportunity  of  more  clearly  proving 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  views — “that  the  principal  axis  of 
the  lens  can  only  coincide  with  the  central  line  of  the  view  when  the  lens 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  view  and  equidistant  from  its  ex¬ 
tremities.”  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  make  a  correct  photograph  or 
copy  of  the  picture  as  supposed  inclined  at  A'  C',  would  be  to  raise  the 
camera  and  lens  to  the  position  as  at  AI,  with  the  lens  at  right 
angles,  &c.,  which  conclusively  proves  my  demonstration  to  be  correct. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Thomas  Parkinson. 

Bolton,  April  17,  1880. 

A  NEW  CAAIERA-STAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  number  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  reference  is  made  to  a  new  camera-stand  formed  of  spiral 
steel  springs,  and,  I  concluded,  of  French  manufacture.  Have  you  any 
diagram  or  detailed  description  of  this  instrument  which  you  could 
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publish  ?  or  can  you  tell  whether  it  is  to  be  seen  in  England,  and,  if  so, 
where  ? 

If  it  be  as  represented  I  should  imagine  that  no  outdoor  photographer 
would  be  without  one,  provided  the  cost  be  not  ruinous. 

I  much  fear  it  may  not  answer  to  the  account  given,  as  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  the  possibility  of  making  three  rigid  legs  out  of  springs  weighing 
less  than  three  ounces.  I  only  hope  I  may  be  wrong. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cheltenham,  April  21,  1880.  Baynham  Jones. 

[The  camera-stand  referred  to  was  exhibited  before  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  France  at  their  November  meeting  last  year,  and 
was  described  by  Professor  Stebbing  in  our  issue  of  the  14th  of  the 
same  month.  Beyond  that  we  have  no  information. — Eds  ] 


MEANS  OF  LOCOMOTION  FOR  TRAVELLING 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -As  an  old  contributor  to  your  Journal,  and  hoping  it 
may  be  a  benefit  to  some  fellow-photographers,  I  write  to  give  you  the 
results  of  a  few  observations  and  inquiries  made  by  me  within  the  last 
week. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  using  a  phaeton,  on  which  was  mounted,  instead 
of  the  back  seat,  one  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  12  x  10  dark  tents.  This  implies 
a  horse  and  driver  (perhaps  an  assistant  also) ;  so,  hearing  of  tricycles, 

I  thought  it  possible  that  one  might  be  found  available  as  a  substitute, 
and,  ordinarily,  to  be  worked  by  one  person.  I  therefore  went  to  a 
depdt  in  London,  where  I  saw  a  collection  of  tricycles,  consisting  of 
specimens  of  patterns  by  many  makers. 

Most,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  might  possibly  be  made  to  do  for  a 
very  small  apparatus,  and  would  doubtless  generally  be  far  preferable 
to  any  form  of  bicycle,  for  manifest  and  manifold  reasons.  But  for  the 
above-named  purpose  there  is  only  one  example  which  is  at  all  avail¬ 
able,  and  this,  with  trifling  alterations-— which  I  shall  suggest  to  the 
manufacturers,  so  as  to  have  one  constructed  for  myself  —  could,  I 
believe,  be  rendered  a  machine  certainly  satisfactory,  perhaps  perfect. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  certain  that  it  cannot  be  competed  with  by  any  other 
tricycle  I  know  of  for  the  purposes  of  photographing  plates  so  large  as 
12  x  10,  or  even  smaller. 

The  machine  is  called  “  The  Coventry,”  and  is  made  by  a  company  at 
Coventry.  A  decided  and  necessary  advantage,  shared  by  no  other 
tricycle,  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  guiding  wheels  on  the  right  are  so 
low,  in  comparison  with  the  driving  wheel  on  the  left,  as  to  allow  of  a 
large  package  being  arranged  behind  the  seat  without  interfering  with 
the  guiding  wheels,  which  may  be  done  by  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
alterations.  Anyhow  I  feel  convinced  that  this  machine,  or  something 
like  if,  will  soon  become  the  locomotive  medium  for  ordinarily  large¬ 
sized  work,  instead  of  omnibus  dark  rooms,  “  et  hoc  genus  omne when 
a  horse,  &c.,  is  concerned. 

In  mountainous  or  difficult  localities  assistance  would  doubtless  be 
required,  but  no  horse ;  because  a  horse  and  vehicle  probably  could  not 
go  where  such  assistance  would  be  necessary.  I  consider  also  that  the 
fact  of  the  carriage  running  in  two  tracks  only,  instead  of  three,  as  in 
the  ease  of  all  the  others,  would  alone  give  it  the  preference  for  practical 
work  anywhere,  and  for  any  purpose,  especially  on  rough  and  rutty 
roads,  where  frequently  the  best  views  are  to  be  found. 

You  can  perceive  that  I  do  not  write  for  the  sake  of,  or  to  offer  an 
opinion  to,  those  who  only  amuse  themselves  on  asphalte  pavements 
and  the  like,  where  these  machines,  mechanical  aids  to  the  pedestrian, 
run  deliciously  smooth  no  doubt. 

I  am  told  that  :i  The  Coventry  ”  is  capable  of  carrying  twenty  stones 
of  14  lbs.  each,  and  for  my  part  I  do  not  care  to  shake  up  my  chemicals 
for  the  sake  of  going  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  eight  or  ten  being  quite 
enough  for  me,  seeing  that  I  make  it  a  rule  to  rise  early  so  as  to  be  at 
my  work  in  time  to  catch  the  varieties  of  light  and  shade,  not  being  the 
first  to  have  discovered  that  the  Sun  travels  fast,  and  that  the  most 
beautiful  effects  to  be  got  by  his  light,  in  pictures,  are  very  tran¬ 
sient. 

When  I  get  nay  tricycle-— which  I  hope  will  be  soon— -I  shall  be  happy 
to  report  on  my  practical  experience  with  it. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 
Northfield,  Ryde ,  Isle  of  Wight,  Thomas  Parkyns. 

April  20,  1880. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  good  magnesium  clock-work  lamp,  equal  to  new,  in  exchange  for  a  quarter- 
plate  pocket  camera,  or  a  stereoscopic  lens  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer,  or  offers.— 
Address,  Newton  Gibson,  Hebden  Bridge. 

For  exchange,  for  anything  useful  in  outdoor  photography,  a  microscopic 
instrument  by  E.  F.  Eden,  New  York,  stereo,  camera  and  pair  of  Darlot 
lenses,  Howe  sewing-machine,  new,  cost  £7  7s. — Address,  Helsby,  Art 
Studio,  Denbigh. 

Kinnear  camera  for  11  X  9  plates,  in  excellent  condition,  in  exchange  for  a 
stereoscopic  camera  with  swing  back.  Wanted,  also,  a  pair  of  Ross’s  No.  2 
(four  inches  focus)  portable  syinmetricals.—  Address,  W.  J.  Chadwick., 

Moss-side,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Photographs  Registered  — 

J.  Adamson. — Portrait  of  T.  Russell,  M.P.  for  Bute. 

J.  McLaren. — Portraits  of  J.  C.  Bolton.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Stirlingshire. 

J.  E.  Cobb.— Photograph  of  Mr.  Horace  Lacey,  Q  C.,  M.P.,  and  family. 
W.  A.  Smith,  Ipswich. — Photograph  of  Mr.  Andrews,  late  Town  Missionary  ; 
Photograph  of  Picture,  by  Mr.  Symonds,  “  The  Market  Gate.” 

P.  M.  Laws,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Portraits  of  Charles  Terront,  Bicyclist , 
and  in  group  Sir  Henry  Clavering,  Geo.  Waller ,  and  other  Bicyclists. 


Lens. — Send  name  and  address,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  answer  your  query. 
Sensitive  (Liverpool)  has  not  conformed  to  our  rules  by  omitting  to  send  his 
name  and  address. 


Geo.  B. — Any  photographic  warehouseman  will  supply  your  requirement.  We 
should  not  expect  to  get  what  you  want  at  a  country  chemist’s. 

Sam. — The  commercial  article  will  answer  your  purposes  as  well  as  the  chemi 
cally-pure  one,  and  with  the  advantage  that  it  will  not  cost  a  tithe  of  the 
price. 

D.  W.  W.—  The  granularity  you  complain  of  is  due  to  lack  of  care  in  preparing 
the  emulsion.  Any  carelessness  in  mixing—  especially  by  the  “  precipitation  " 
method — is  sure  to  make  itself  evident  in  the  way  you  mention. 

O.  B.— The  methylated  spirit  will  answer  well  for  the  enamel  collodion,  if  the 
strength  be  sufficient.  It  should  be  of  a  specific  gravity  of  -820  at  least;  it 
higher  than  this  there  will  be  a  danger  of  the  film  proving  crapy. 

W.  F.  G. — The  theory  is,  as  your  friend  tells  you,  entirely  wrong — at  least  so 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  modern  physicists  goes.  Possibly  you  may  be  furtln  r 
advanced  in  science  than  the  ‘‘friend  ”  of  whom  you  speak  so  disparagingly. 

J.  Dickens. — The  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath  will  enable  you  to  produce  the 
warm  brown  tones  you  so  much  admire  ;  but  you  must  remove  them  at  an 
early  stage,  otherwise  they  will  become  colder  in  tune.  This  will  be  the  case 
with  any  bath. 

R.  B. — Your  accident,  which  might  have  been  far  more  series,  is  attributable 
to  the  formation  of  ter-iodide  of  nitrogen,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  explosives 
known  to  chemists.  Ter-iodide  of  nitrogen  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  upon  iodine. 

C.  T.  D.— Orange-coloured  paper  of  the  description  you  name  is  readily 
obtainable.  If  you  cannot  procure  it  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  apply 
to  one  of  the  London  dealers  in  photographic  requisites ;  or,  if  you  require  a 
quantity,  send  a  sample  to  a  wholesale  dealer. 

George  W. — Soap  is  readily  soluble  in  alcodol,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Castilo 
soap  being  used  by  chemists  as  a  test  of  the  “  hardness  ”  of  water.  For  the 
purpose  you  name  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  too  much  of  the  6oap  “  tincture,” 
as  it  does  not  readily  wash  out  of  the  film,  and,  if  left  in,  is  liable  to  cause 
trouble  when  the  negative  is  varnished. 

Washer. — 1.  The  apparatus  is  suitable  for  washing  any  required  number  of 
prints  if  made  large  enough. — 2.  It  is  immaterial  whether  you  employ  string, 
tape,  or  cane;  but  probably  the  last-named  will  be  found  most  lasting. — 
3.  The  stream  of  water  should  run  into  the  larger  compartment  of  the 
apparatus. — 4.  If  properly  put  together  the  trough  should  require  no  coating 
of  paint  or  anything  else. 

S.  S.  S. — The  orthographic  or  orthoscopic  lens— for  both  are  the  same  in 
principle — will  not  produce  straight  lines  at  the  margin  of  the  picture.  They 
will  be  curved,  although  in  the  reverse  direction  to  what  they  would  be  in 
the  case  of  a  single  landscape  lens.  The  triple  doublet  and  the  symmetrical, 
and  also  the  rectilinear,  all  produce  the  marginal  lines  perfectly  straight, 
and  hence  for  your  purpose  are  to  be  much  preferred. 

J.  H.  Day. — It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  correct  data  with  regard  to  the 
exposure  required  with  the  different  stops  of  your  lens,  seeing  that  you  only 
mention  the  size  of  the  largest  and  smallest,  and  do  not  state  the  diameter  of 
the  intermediate  ones.  However,  the  difference  in  size  between  the  smallest 
and  the  largest  is  as  sixteen  to  one ;  that  is,  you  will  have  to  give  sixteen 
times  the  exposure  with  the  smallest  than  you  would  with  the  largest.  See 
articles  on  the  subject  in  our  current  Almanac. 

Miss  B.  J. — If  your  toning  bath  turn  turbid  on  the  addition  of  the  gold 
solution  it  shows  that  the  metal  has  been  reduced,  in  which  case  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  your  pictures  refuse  to  tone.  Evidently  the  sample  of 
acetate  of  soda  contains  some  impurity.  Obtain  a  fresh  sample  drawn  from 
another  source,  and  we  have  little  doubt  of  your  success.  We  need  hardly  ask 
a  lady  if  she  be  sure  that  the  vessels  in  which  she  made  the  mixture  were 
perfectly  clean.  Ladies  are  usually  very  particular  in  these  matters. 

Village  Photo.— Copperas  is  not  sulphate  of  copper,  but  commercial  sulphate 
of  iron.  This  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  protosulphate  for  making  the  de¬ 
veloping  solution,  as  they  say  that  it  works  cleaner  and  gives  more  intensity. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  crystals  having  to  some  extent  become  oxidised,  and 
thereby  converted  partially  into  persulphate.  If  you  employ  this  salt  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  not  prove  quite  so  energetic  in  its  action  as  the 
protosulphate.  For  this  compensation  may  be  made  by  increasing  its  strength 
(say)  from  fifteen  grains,  such  as  you  are  using,  to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce. 
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MECHANICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  PREPARATION  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

A  few  years  ago  the  suggestion  of  the  employment  of  mechanical 
aids  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  would  have  appeared  chimerical 
in  the  extreme.  To  many  even  at  the  present  time  the  idea  may 
seem  strange,  and  the  practice  one  which  is  likely  to  rob  photo- 
I  graphy  of  its  last  claim  to  the  title  of  a  fine  art  and  to  place  it 
finally  in  the  category  of  mechanical  processes.  The  supporters  of 
photography  in  its  artistic  phases  need,  however,  have  no  fear  on 
that  point.  The  preparation  of  the  sensitive  plate  is  to  the  artist- 
photographer  what  the  preparation  of  the  pigments  is  to  the  painter; 
and  it  would  surely  be  as  reasonable  to  dub  painting  a  mechanical 
operation  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  elaborate  machinery  for 
I  grinding  the  colours  used. 

As  we  have  said,  a  few  years  ago  we  should  have  looked  with 
astonishment  upon  any  proposed  introduction  of  machinery,  and 
should  have  possibly  sought  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  in  any  part  of 
the  process  of  preparation  for  utilising  mechanical  aids.  But  “times 
change  and  we  (and  our  processes)  change  witli  them,”  and  we  are 
rapidly  advancing  into  a  new  era  in  photography  when  chemistry 
and  machinery  will  go  hand  in  hand.  Sensitising  and  washing  the 
emulsion,  cleaning,  coating,  and  even  drying  the  plates  are  all  now 
performed  if  not  by  machinery  at  least  by  mechanical  means  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  old  style  of  hand-work.  The  latest  and  most 
startling  development  of  the  use  of  machinery,  however,  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  L.  Waruerke  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  That  iudefatigable  experimentalist 
has  actually  utilised  a  mill  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  emul¬ 
sified  silver  salts  into  a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division  to  fit  them 
for  use  photographically. 

Without,  however,  going  to  that  length,  it  is  quite  possible  to  find 
several  practical  applications  of  simple  mechanical  means  which  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  different  operations,  as 
well  as  to  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  the  resulting  work.  The 
first  of  these  is  in  connection  with  the  sensitising  of  the  emulsion. 
At  recent  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club  several  contrivances 
have  been  exhibited  having  for  their  object  the  production  of  an 
extremely  fine  state  of  division  in  the  bromide,  one  or  two  of  which 
we  have  alluded  to  in  a  previous  article. 

We  may  here  digress,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  adoption  of  mechanical  assistance  in  mixing  the 
emulsion.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  an  “emulsion,” 
whether  of  collodion  or  gelatine,  consists  of  a  mixture  in  which  an 
insoluble  salt  of  silver  is  held  in  suspension  in  a  fine  state  of 
division  in  a  viscous  liquid.  Upou  the  degree  of  fineness  of 
division  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  the  quality  of  the  emulsion,  and 
this  state  of  division  is  further  dependent  upon  the  manner  and 
conditions  of  mixing  the  soluble  salts  which  by  double  decomposition 
form  the  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver.  Certain  conditions  conduce  to 
the  production  of  a  fine  or  coarse  deposit;  thus,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  more  rapidly  the  combination  takes  place  the  coarser  will  be  the 
deposit.  This  rapidity  of  combination  is  assisted  by  mixing  the 
solutions  in  a  concentrated  form,  by  the  application  of  a  high 
temperature,  by  decreasing  the  viscidity  of  the  suspending  medium, 


and  by  other  causes  which  do  not  prevail  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  may  therefore  be  passed  over. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  method  of  emulsifying  which 
is  very  generally  adopted  at  the  present  time  two  at  least  of  these 
conditions  are  present.  We  refer  to  the  plan  published  at  page  395  of 
our  last  volume,  in  which  the  sensitive  Balt  is  formed  in  a  very 
attenuated  solution  of  gelatine  aud  at  a  high  temperature.  The 
result  of  this  mode  of  procedure  is  a  surprising  curtailment  of 
the  time  of  “  cooking  ”  necessary  to  secure  extreme  rapidity  ;  but  far 
greater  care  is  requisite  in  order  to  preveut  the  formation  of  a 
coarse  deposit  than  is  the  case  where  a  stronger  solutiou  of  gelatine 
is  employed  at  a  lower  temperature.  It  was  the  desire  to  miuimise  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  this  extra  care  that  brought  about  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  methods.  The  ordinary  method  of 
working  is  described  in  the  stereotyped  instructions — “Add  the 
silver  a  little  at  a  time,  shaking  vigorously  after  each  addition,”  the 
mixture  presumably  being  contained  in  a  bottle.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  after  each  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bromised  gelatine 
or  collodion  two  operations  have  to  be  performed :  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  silver  has  to  be  set  down  and  the  bottle  of  emulsion 
corked  before  the  “vigorous”  shaking  can  commeuoe.  What  is  the 
result?  The  few  drops  of  strong  silver  solution  are  not  diffused 
throughout  the  bulk  of  the  emulsion  but  act  locally,  to  form  a  more 
or  less  coarse  precipitate  according  to  the  quantity  added  at  one 
time.  In  other  words,  just  at  the  most  critical  moment,  when 
vigorous  agitation  would  be  most  valuable,  no  agitation  is  possible. 

The  various  methods  proposed  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
provide  for  the  very  gradual  but  continuous  addition  of  the  soluble 
salts  to  the  vehicle,  the  latter  being  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agi¬ 
tation,  so  that,  practically,  each  drop  added  is  immediately  diluted  and 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  bulk  of  the  liquid,  thus  ensuring,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  fineness  of 
division. 

We  adopted  some  months  ago  a  plan  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
“mechanical,”  but  which  aimed  at  effecting  the  same  result.  The 
solutions  of  bromide  and  of  silver  were  placed  in  two  graduated 
tubes  or  burettes  fitted  with  glass  taps,  held  in  a  burette  holder.  The 
vessel  containing  the  hot  gelatine  solution  was  placed  uuder  each  al¬ 
ternately,  and,  while  stiiriug  vigorously  with  a  glass  rod,  a  measured 
quantity  was  run  in,  taking  care  to  keep  the  bromide  always  slightly 
in  excess.  An  almost  equally  good  result  is  obtaiued  by  mixing  the 
bromide  with  the  gelatine  and  adding  the  silver  only  from  the  burette. 
We  subsequently  substituted  a  couple  of  glass  funuels  fitted  with  a 
rubber  tube  and  clip  to  regulate  the  flow  of  solutions. 

This  system,  though  efficient  enough  in  actioD,  was  nearly  as 
troublesome  and  as  liable  to  irregularity  as  the  old  method.  We 
have  previously  mentioned  Mr.  Henderson’s  application  of  the  ether 
spray  diffuser  for  the  purpose  of  emulsifying,  the  only  faults  of 
which  are  the  expense  of  the  apparatus  and  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  sensitise  even  a  small  quantity  of  material. 

The  next  contrivance  for  the  purpose  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Bedford  (also  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club),  and, 
though  surprisingly  simple,  it  has  all  the  features  necessary  to  efficient 
action.  It  consists  of  a  three-necked  Woulff's  bottle;  in  each  of 
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the  outer  necks  is  placed  a  glass  funnel,  the  tube  of  which  is  drawn 
to  a  capillary  point,  so  as  to  deliver  its  contents  slowly  and  in  a  fine 
stream.  In  the  centre  neck  the  stirring  apparatus  is  inserted ;  this 
is  formed  by  twisting  a  piece  of  silver  wire  in  rope  fashion,  and 
inserting  at  one  end  a  number  of  thin  slips  of  whalebone,  so  as  to 
form  an  instrument  strongly  resembling  a  bottle  brush.  The  plain 
gelatine  solution  is  placed  in  the  bottle,  the  “  agitator  ”  and  funnels 
in  position,  the  solutions  are  poured  into  their  respective  funnels, 
the  “  agitator  ”  being,  the  while,  moved  rapidly  up  and  down  after 
the  manner  of  the  old-fashioned  churn,  and  complete  and  intimate 
mixture  goes  on  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  little  chance  of  any¬ 
thing  going  wrong. 

An  even  simpler  plan  which  we  have  recently  tried,  and  which  is 
more  suitable  for  large  quantities,  consists  in  fixing  the  funnels  in  a 
double-armed  burette  holder.  Instead  of  the  funnels  themselves 
being  drawn  to  a  point  they  are  connected  by  means  of  india-rubber 
tubing  with  a  couple  of  glass  tubes  of  suitable  length  pointed  and 
bent  to  such  a  shape  that  the  two  can  be  inserted  at  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  vessel  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  funnels  themselves. 
This  allows  of  plenty  of  play  for  the  hand  in  stirring.  The  stirring 
rod  may  be  a  piece  of  thin  wood  or  ivory  perforated  so  as  to  break 
up  the  mixture  more  thoroughly.  We  have  found  very  convenient  a 
wooden  salad  fork,  which,  with  spoon,  costs  but  a  few  pence.  Of 
course  upon  a  larger  scale  more  elaborate  apparatus  might  be 
adopted ;  but  for  amateur  purposes  some  such  simple  contrivances  as 
the  ones  we  have  named  will  be  found  all  that  is  desired. 

We  do  not  intend  touching  upon  plate-cleaning  and  coating 
machines,  as  these  form  the  subject  of  patents.  One  of  these  will  be 
found  described  in  another  column. 

The  importance  of  properly  mixing  gelatine  emulsion,  especially 
when  the  sensitising  is  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  minimum  of 
gelatine,  is  by  many  scarcely  recognised ;  but  a  single  trial  with  a 
simple  apparatus  which  may  be  improvised  in  a  few  minutes  will 
suffice  to  show  the  superiority  in  every  respect  of  the  carefully-pre¬ 
pared  sample  over  one  which  has  been  hurried  and  “botched.” 


IS  SHARPNESS  IN  ENLARGEMENTS  DESIRABLE 
OR  NOT  ? 

One  of  the  special  features  of  photography  at  the  present  time  is 
enlargements  from  small  negatives,  and  we  think  we  are  safe  in 
affirming  that  at  no  period  since  the  introduction  of  the  art-science 
has  this  form  of  picture  been  so  much  in  demand  as  at  the  present  time. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  photographers  are  acting  wisely  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  their  taste  in  this  direction,  as  it  proves  to  be  very  remunerative  to 
them,  inasmuch  as  enlargements  can  be  supplied  at  times  when  it 
may  be  impossible  to  take  originals.  Moreover,  they  may  generally 
be  looked  upon  as  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  run  of  business — at 
least  to  the  portrait  photographer;  and,  furthermore,  they  in  no  way 
diminish  the  demand  for  small  pictures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appear 
to  increase  it. 

Few  persons,  we  imagine,  go  expressly  to  sit  for  enlarged  pictures. 
The  order  for  them,  in  most  cases,  emanates  from  a  sitting  made 
either  for  a  carte  or  cabinet  picture,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  class  of 
picture  generally  known  as  “club  portraits.”  Now,  as  the  major 
part  of  the  enlargements  are  made  from  old  and  stock  negatives 
already  in  existence,  and  not  from  such  as  may  be  taken  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
them,  and  that,  too,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time 
in  the  after  work  of  finishing.  Few  enlarged  pictures  are  issued  as 
pure  photography,  but  are  in  most  instances  worked  up  either  in 
monochrome  or  colours. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
reducing  this  work  to  a  minimum;  and  that  brings  us  to  the  question— 
Is  sharpness  desirable  ?  We  fancy  we  hear  many  exclaim  some¬ 
what  emphatically — “Yes  !  ”  and  with  them  we  in  many  cases  agree, 
but  not  in  all.  For  in  enlarged  landscape  and  architectural  subjects 
little  advantage  will  be  gained  by  their  not  being  quite  as  sharp  as 
the  original  negative  is  capable  of  yielding ;  on  the  contrary,  much 
effect  may  be  lost,  unless,  indeed,  the  negative  be  either  a  paper  one  or 


a  copy  from  a  paper  print,  in  which  case  considerable  advantage  may 
accrue  by  its  being  made  somewhat  out  of  focus.  As  an  illustration 
we  may  mention  that  we  have  seen  some  very  successful  enlarge¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  from  old  calotype  negatives,  the  originals 
of  which  were  but  eight  inches  by  six,  and  the  enlarged  pictures 
about  twenty  by  sixteen ;  but  in  making  them  the  precaution  was 
taken  of  putting  the  lens  slightly  out  of  focus.  By  this  treatment 
the  texture  and  fibre  of  the  paper  (which  would  otherwise  have 
been  very  obtrusive)  was  to  a  considerable  extent  hidden,  and  the 
result  attained  in  every  way  good  as  well  as  artistio,  because  the 
image  in  the  small  negative  happened  to  be  exceedingly  sharp,  so 
that  a  little  of  the  sharpness  could  well  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
avoid  the  obtrusive  woolliness  of  the  paper.  It  can  well  be  imagined 
that  the  balance  of  advantage  proved  to  be  in  favour  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  adopted. 

Turning  now  to  portrait  negatives.  Those  the  enlarger  lies 
to  deal  with  are  in  all  probability  such  as  have  been  made  for 
ordinary  printing,  and  have  been  retouched  in  the  usual  manner. 
Although  these  negatives  may  yield  prints  that  do  not  exhibit  any 
evidence  of  hand-work  upon  them,  yet  if  they  be  examined  with 
a  magnifier  it  will  be  very  palpable.  Now,  what  can  be  seen  with 
a  magnifier  will  also  be  shown  in  an  enlargement — that  is,  provided 
it  be  sharply  focussed — and  will,  therefore,  require  a  great  amount  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  hide  it  in  the  finishing.  But  if  the 
lens  be  put  a  little  out  of  focus  the  fine  lines  of  the  retouching 
will  be  slightly  blurred,  and  to  a  great  extent  merged  into  each 
other,  while  the  features  themselves  appear  but  little  the  worse 
for  the  treatment,  and  a  few  slight  touches  with  the  brush  will 
restore  them. 

Let  anyone  try  the  following  experiment : — Take  an  ordinary 
negative  the  retouching  of  which  has  not  been  too  finely  executed, 
and  from  it  make  an  enlargement,  focussing  as  sharply  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  let  him  make  another— this  time  with  the  lens  put 
a  little  out  of  focus,  either  by  turning  it  slightly  away  from  the 
negative  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  putting  the  prepared 
plate  or  paper,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  little  nearer  to  the  lens.  Now 
compare  the  results.  The  one  will  be  both  sharp  and  crude,  and 
will  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  obliterate  the  re¬ 
touching,  while  the  other  will  be  far  more  harmonious,  and  a  few 
touches  with  a  brush  judiciously  applied  will  restore  the  sharpness ; 
for,  if  the  outlines  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  hair,  &c.,  be  made 
fairly  sharp,  the  whole  of  the  picture  appears  to  be  well  defined, 
and  thus  a  great  amount  of  labour  may  be  saved. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  negatives  that  have  been 
retouched  applies  equally  well  and  with  greater  force  to  those  which 
have  not,  as  then  freckles,  lines  produced  by  age — which  no  one  cares 
to  have  exaggerated — rugosities,  &c.,  become  more  obtrusive  by 
amplification  than  the  retouching  itself;  therefore,  such  examples 
will  entail  still  more  labour  on  the  part  of  the  artist  in  the  finishing 
when  they  are  made  absolutely  sharp  than  when  they  are  enlarged 
slightly  out  of  focus. 

With  regard  to  enlargements  made  from  paper  prints  the  same 
principle  applies ;  for  if  they  be  made  perfectly  sharp  the  fibre  of 
the  paper  will  be  painfully  manifest,  and  will  require  considerable 
time  to  obliterate.  It  may  be  argued  that  unless  the  picture  be 
made  absolutely  sharp  there  will  be  a  danger  of  losing  the  likeness 
in  the  finishing ;  but  this  need  not  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
outlines  will  be  there,  and  simply  require  to  be  strengthened  and 
not  put  in. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  we 
advocate  the  making  of  all  enlarged  portraits  out  of  focus,  and  that, 
too,  under  all  circumstances;  but  what  we  do  wish  to  point  out 
is  that,  by  exercising  judgment  in  avoiding  that  excessive  sharpness 
aimed  at  by  many,  better  results  may  be  obtained  with  much  less 
expenditure  of  time  in  the  finishing — no  mean  consideration  in  these 
days  of  sharp  competition.  And  when  we  speak  of  “  out  of  focus  ” 
it  must  be  understood  that  only  a  trifling  degree  is  intended — just  so 
much  as  would  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a  lens  possessing  a 
medium  amount  of  spherical  aberration  worked  with  a  wide 
aperture. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Ten  years  ago  the  man  who  would  have  seriously  predicted  the 
possibility  of  sending  sound  by  means  of  a  telegraphic  wire  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  wildest  visionary,  if  he  were  not 
veritably  scouted  as  a  madman.  Yet  today  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact  of  such  familiar  occurrence  as  to  be  a  necessary  and  almost  un¬ 
noticed  business  convenience,  and  the  telephone  takes  rank  as  part 
of  our  everyday  life.  A  greater  curiosity — and  one  which  even 
granting  a  telephone  would  have  caused  its  original  propounder  to 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  candidate  for  Hanwell — is  the  phono¬ 
graph,  that  enables  us  to  bottle  up  sound — not,  like  the  new  luminous 
paint  or  “  bottled-up  daylight,”  for  a  few  hours,  but  for  centuries, 
if  need  be. 

With  all  those  marvels  in  sight,  as  it  were,  recent  speculations,  if 
not,  indeed,  actual  performances,  have  transcended  the  wildest 
imagination,  and  it  is  now  seriously  contemplated  to  send  to  any 
distant  station,  by  means  of  the  telegraphic  wire  and  by  the  aid 
of  electricity,  a  visible  image  of  an  object  presented  to  the  view 
of  the  instrument  at  the  receiving  station ;  and,  such  a  representa¬ 
tion  being  presented,  it  is  needless  to  say  it  could  be  photographed, 
so  that  the  transmitting  and  the  production  of  the  sight  message  in 
a  portable  form  are  practically  inseparable. 

The  present  speculation  concerns  the  actual  receiving,  direct  from 
an  object,  of  an  image  on  to  a  transmitting  instrument,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  previous  suggestions  for  reproducing  through 
telegraphic  agency  facsimiles  of  writing,  which,  of  course,  could 
include  pen-and-ink  sketches,  portraits,  and  soforth.  This  latter 
feat,  by  the  aid  of  chemical  writing  ink,  combined  with  a  multitude 
of  wires  and  a  pair  of  perfectly  synchronous  self-recorders  at  each 
end,  is  a  comparatively  simple  affair,  and  one  which  has  been  no 
novelty  to  the  scientific  inventor  for  years  past. 

There  are  rumours  abroad  that  such  transmitting  as  we  describe — 
of  the  image  of  an  actual  object — has  been  really  performed  ;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may — and  at  present  we  may  look  upon  the  accom¬ 
plished  realisation  with  some  amount  of  incredulity — the  “  lively 
Idtten  ”  that  it  is  rumoured  has  been  seen  by  telegraphy  is  very 
suggestive  of  another  substantive  often  applied  to  the  adjective 
lively — imagination.  It  is  true  that  a  veritable  system  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effect  has  been  proposed,  and  there  are  in  existence 
physical  facts  sufficient  to  give  colonr  to  its  extreme  probability,  the 
question  of  expense  being  the  chief  difficulty,  though  that  is  gene¬ 
rally  overcome  by  one  means  or  another  when  a  useful  project  is 
the  aim. 

The  solid  fact  which  we  have  to  work  upon  is  that  Professor 
Bell — whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  electrical  students — has  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  a  sealed  packet  containing  the 
first  result  of  a  very  remarkable  instrument  which  he  designed  when 
in  England  in  1878.  There  are  said  to  be  two  rival  inventors  in  the 
field,  and  the  instrument  has  already  been  christened  as  a  “tele¬ 
photo  ”  or  “  diaphote.”  Lest  our  readers  should  think  we  are  taking 
a  flight  into  the  pure  regions  of  fancy,  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
them  a  short  account  of  the  facts  that  warrant  the  belief  in  the 
practical  attainability  of  the  proposed  end. 

Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  f  .cfc  was  announced  to  the 
scientific  world  that  crystallised  selenium  (a  chemical  element  con¬ 
tained  in  the  same  group  as  sulphur  and  tellurium)  was,  when  form¬ 
ing  part  of  an  electrical  circuit,  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  light  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  present  to  the  current  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  resistance  according  to  the  amount  of  light  received. 
This  very  remarkable  phenomenon  was  investigated  by  Lieut.  Sale, 
who,  in  1873,  published  his  results;  and  again,  in  1875,  Professor 
W.  G.  Adams  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  the  same 
direction.  A  former  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  General 
Sabine,  early  in  1878,  also  published  the  results  of  some  interesting 
investigations  he  had  made  upon  the  electrical  conductivity  of 
selenium  when  exposed  to  light. 

About  the  fact  of  selenium  being  so  influenced  there  is  not  any 
question.  The  exact  amount'and  character  of  that  action  is  rather 
differently  represented  by  the  two  former  observers,  Sabine’s  experi¬ 
ments  having  regard  more  to  the  position  of  the  selenium  than  of  the 


quality  of  the  light,  he  having  found  that  the  action  was  far  more 
marked  when  the  selenium  formed  part  of  a  galvanic  couple  than 
when  employed  as  a  resisting  body.  The  latter,  however,  is  the 
form  that  is  chosen  for  the  purpose  we  are  discussing.  The  results 
obtained  by  Adams  indicate  that  that  part  of  the  light  rays  lying  in 
the  region  near  the  greenish-yellow  were  most  vigorous  in  their 
action,  though  light  rays  of  all  kinds  produced  an  effect.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  the  action  might  be  divided  into  two  parts.  There 
was  in  all  rays  first  an  instantaneous  action,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  more  or  less  gradually-increasing  effect  which  did  not  reach  a 
maximum  for  several  minutes. 

With  regard  to  Sale’s  experiments,  they  will  be  more  easily 
followed  and  understood  by  photographers  who  have  given  some 
attention  to  the  science  of  light;  for,  whereas  Adams  makes  distinc¬ 
tions  between  light,  actinism,  and  heat,  as  separate  entities  rather 
than  as  common  functions  of  radiation,  Sale  works  more  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  lines  referring  to  some  particular  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  though  he  dwells  rather  upon  actinism,  &c. ;  but  both 
observers,  we  may  say,  take  due  precautions,  in  stating  their  results, 
to  eliminate  the  effects  of  heat  as  heat,  ie.,  not  as  a  radiant.  Sale 
places  the  maximum  effect,  not  in  the  greenish-yellow  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  but  in  the  less  refrangible  region  near  to  the  point  where 
the  maximum  heating  effect  is  perceived,  and  he  states  the  effect  to 
be  instantaneous  without  change  of  temperature  being  brought 
about. 

These,  succinctly  stated,  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  problem,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  employed  and  how  they  may  have  been  employed  is  still 
rather  a  speculative  matter.  But  two  well-known  men  of  science — 
Messrs.  John  Perry  and  W.  E.  Ayrton — have,  in  the  columns  of 
a  scientific  contemporary,  described  a  method  which  they  proposed 
and  have  often  discussed  without  any  secrecy  among  their  friends. 

They  propose,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  sending  station  a  receiving 
surface  composed  of  a  series  of  little  squares  of  selenium,  each  of 
which  forms  part  of  a  well-insulated  current,  the  telegraphic  or  con¬ 
veying  wire  consisting,  of  course,  of  a  continuation  of  this  bundle. 
The  object  to  be  seen  is  to  be  strongly  illuminated,  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  camera,  its  image  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  selenium 
surface  instead  of  the  ground  glass.  Then,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light  upon  each  particular  square,  the  current  sent  to  the 
other  end  would  be  increased  or  diminished  in  strength.  Here 
there  was  to  be  an  actual  piece  of  ground  glass  illuminated  through 
a  series  of  little  squares,  each  more  or  less  opened  and  closed  by  a 
door  actuated  by  the  current  from  each  square  at  the  other  end. 
There  would  thus  be  a  picture  in  “mosaic,”  as  the  gentlemen  named 
aptly  term  it.  Another  plan  for  employment  at  the  distant  station  is 
also  proposed  by  them,  namely,  to  make  use  of  the  action  of 
electricity  upon  polarised  light.  They  would  replace  each  little  win¬ 
dow  by  the  end  of  an  electro-magnetic  core,  which  they  propose  to 
make  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  and  then  to  silver.  According  to 
the  intensity  of  the  current  actuating  them  they  would  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation,  and  they  propose  to 
render  this  effect  visible  by  sending  on  to  this  mosaic  of  cones  a  large 
beam  of  light,  polarised  from  a  bundle  of  glass  plates,  and  the  light 
reflected  is  to  be  examined  by  an  analyser,  which  forms  part  of 
any  polarising  apparatus. 

These,  in  petto ,  are  the  facts  and  proposals  at  present  before  the 
scientific  world.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  suggested  that  colours 
of  objects  can  be  seen  by  electricity,  but  simply  their  form  and 
degree  of  illumination.  But  even  this  achieved,  if  it  should  become 
a  practical  success,  will  be  a  thing  marvellous  beyond  measure, 
and  transcending  the  strangest  imaginings  in  that  most  wonderful 
of  oriental  works — the  Arabian  Nights. 


In  another  column  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  returning  to  the  subject  of 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  points  out  the  importance  of  using  a 
slight  excess  of  the  oxalate  of  potash,  or,  in  other  words,  of  not  quite 
saturating  that  solution  with  the  ferrous  salt.  The  advantage  accruing 
from  this  course  is  stated  to  be  that  no  restrainer  is  required,  the 
excess  of  oxalate  of  potash  performing  that  function  without  exer- 
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cising  the  same  retarding  effect  as  bromide  when  used  for  the 
purpose.  Some  few  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Club,  Mr.  Warnerke  stated  his  preference  for  a  developer  in  which 
the  oxalate  of  potash  was  in  excess,  claiming  as  the  advantage  that 
not  only  was  the  character  of  the  development  better,  but  that, 
strange  to  say,  the  action  of  the  solution  was  more  energetic.  One 
point  of  difference  in  the  practice  of  these  two  gentlemen  may 
possibly  have  something  to  do  with  the  slight  discrepancy  of  opinion, 
viz.,  that  Mr.  Lea  employs  the  solution  made  by  saturating  oxalate 
of  potash  directly  with  the  oxalate  of  iron,  while  Mr.  Warnerke  spoke 
of  the  mixture  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  iron.  Between 
these  two  developers  there  is  a  wide  difference  as  regards  their  respec¬ 
tive  action,  and,  contrary  as  it  may  appear  to  reason,  we  must 
declare  strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter — at  least  for  use  with  gelatine 
plates.  It  does  seem  curious  that  the  impure  solution  should  work 
better  than  the  pure.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  sulphate  of 
potash  contained  in  the  former  is  of  actual  benefit  as  a  restrainer ; 
for  the  modified  form  of  developer  may  be  employed  without  any 
bromide,  and  does  not  show  the  slightest  tendency  to  fog  even  when 
fully  saturated  with  ferrous  oxalate. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  OXALATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

Those  who  have  adopted,  and  even  those  who  have  only  tried,  this 
development  have  f’ouud  considerable  diversity  of  results.  As  the 
developing  solution  gradually  loses  its  power  by  keeping,  this 
diversity  has  been  probably  ascribed  to  the  changes  which  slowly 
take  place  in  the  solution.  I  propose  today  to  speak  of  a  difference 
of  effect  which  is  wholly  unconnected  with  these  changes,  and 
which  may  show  itself  in  solutions  prepared  immediately  before 
using. 

Solutions  of  ferroso-potassic  oxalate  may  act  very  differently  on 
the  image  according  to  their  extent  of  saturation.  By  this  I  do  not 
refer  to  their  strength,  for  the  difference  I  mean  shows  itself  through 
all  stages  of  dilution  with  water.  I  mean  the  extent  to  which  a 
solution  of  potassic  oxalate  has  been  saturated  with  the  ferrous 
salt. 

Let  us  suppose  a  solution  taken  of  neutral  potassic  oxalate;  the 
strength  is  not  important,  but  we  will  say  100  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Let  this  be  heated  with  more  ferrous  oxalate  than  it  can  take  up. 
After  cooling,  in  which  there  will  have  been  some  crystallisation,  we 
shall  have  a  solution  completely  saturated  with  iron  salt.  This  will 
be  a  powerful  developer,  and  give  good  results  when  the  exposure 
has  been  correctly  timed.  If  there  have  been  the  least  over-exposure 
there  will  be  danger  of  a  flat  image,  and  possibly  even  of  some  fog, 
unless  bromide  be  used.  In  using  bromide  good  results  will  be 
obtained  by  employing  water,  one  ounce;  oxalate  solution,  one  to 
two  drachms;  bromide,  two  drops  of  a  thirty-five  grain  solution. 
This  will  give  a  totally  different  result.  Even  the  colour  of  the 
image  is  changed.  It  is  darker  in  shade,  if  not  quite  so  warm  in  tint. 
The  result  is  a  clearer  and  brighter  image. 

But  a  solution  that  is  not  quite  saturated  with  ferrous  salt  acts  in 
an  entirely  different  manner.  As  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to 
exactly  add  to  a  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  as  much  ferrous  oxalate 
as  would  nearly,  but  not  quite,  saturate  it,  a  much  simpler  and,  at 
the  same  time,  much  more  exact  way  is  to  take  a  fully-saturated 
solution  and  add  to  it  a  little  more  potassic  oxalate.  For  example:  we 
may  take  an  ounce  of  the  solution  just  described,  and  add  to  it  five 
grains  of  neutral  potassic  oxalate.  We  shall  then  have  a  solution 
wanting  about  a  twentieth  of  exact  saturation.  There  will  be  105 
grains  of  potassic  oxalate  and  as  much  ferric  oxalate  as  would 
saturate  100  grains;  the  solution  wants  one-twentieth  more  ferrous 
oxalate  for  full  saturation. 

This  solution  will  act  quite  differently  from  the  foregoing.  It  will, 
in  fact,  behave  like  the  foregoing,  after  bromide  has  been  added  to  it, 
as  respects  brightness,  colour,  and  freedom  from  fog;  but  with  an 
important  difference.  The  addition  of  the  bromide,  as  a  restrainer, 
makes  development  much  slower;  whereas  the  small  excess  of 
potassic  oxalate  produces  very  little  of  this  retarding  influence, 
whilst  operating  excellently  as  a  restrainer. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  un- 
saturated  potassic  oxalate  is  a  material  benefit;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
usefully  substituted  for  bromide,  as  conferring  the  advantage  of 
bromide  without  its  disadvantages.  When  we  commence  a  develop¬ 
ment  we  have  not  always  a  knowledge  whether  the  image  has  been 
correctly  exposed  or  not;  it  is,  therefore,  very  convenient  to  have  a 
developer  which  is  suitable  for  a  considerable  range  of  exposure,  and 


this  solution  containing  a  small  excess  of  polasBic  oxalate  possesses 
that  property. 

In  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  oxalate  development  a  short  time 
since  I  mentioned  that  a  solution  retained  its  activity  longer  by 
being  kept  over  a  quantity  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  excess.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  that  arrangement  is  incompatible  with 
preserving  an  excess  of  potassic  oxalate.  A  convenient  mode  of 
operating  will  be  found  to  be  to  keep  a  solution  of  neutral  potassic 
oxalate,  forty  grains  to  the  ounce.  A  drachm,  containing  five  grains, 
can  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution  as  poured  off  for  use. 
Any  developer  that  remains  can  be  poured  back  to  the  bottle,  will 
gradually  saturate  itself  with  the  ferrous  salt,  and  can  be  treated  as 
a  saturated  solution  when  next  wanted  for  use. 

The  different  action  of  this  developer,  according  as  it  is  more  or 
less  saturated  with  ferrous  oxalate  (bearing  in  mind  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  maintains  itself  through  all  stages  of  dilution  with  water),  may 
easily  account  for  differences  of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have 
tried  it.  It  may  readily  happen  that  an  experimenter  trying  it  for 
the  first  time  may,  in  the  preparation,  allow  the  potassium  salt  to 
act  for  too  short  a  time  on  the  iron  salt,  and  so  may  get  a  solution 
which  is  not  merely  unsaturated  but  may  contain  a  large  excess  of 
potassic  oxalate.  This  might  be  expected  to  act  somewhat  like 
a  developer  largely  over-dosed  with  bromide,  and  would,  of  course, 
give  an  unsatisfactory  result.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  OPTICS  INVOLVED  IN  LANTERN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION;  AND  ON  A  NEW  ENLARGING  LENS, 
ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  MAGIC 
LANTERN.* 

I  pass  on  to  the  enlarging  lens,  or  objective;  for,  however  perfect 
the  radiant  and  the  condenser,  the  all-important  thing  for  a  perfect 
picture  on  the  screen  is  the  lens  by  which  it  is  produced.  Of  these  I 
have  the  honour  of  submitting  two  specimens  especially  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  Before  I  describe  the  new  lens  I  will  briefly  refer 
to  those  which  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  up  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  the  old,  so-called  lantern  “  fronts,’’  comprising 
various  single  or  achromatised  lenses,  that  are  made  to  screw  one 
upon  the  other,  giving  all  sorts  of  sizes  and  shapes  of  pictures,  but 
devoid  of  almost  all  correction.  These  “  toy”  lantern  appliances  are, 
however,  no  longer  in  vogue  with  photographers,  or  indeed  with  any 
one  who  appreciates  definition,  freedom  from  distortion,  &c.,  and 
hence  came  the  substitution  of  portrait  lenses  for  the  old  lantern 
fronts.  Those  now  supplied  with  the  better  class  of  instruments 
are  generally  French  quarter-plate  lenses,  mostly  deficient,  however, 
in  respect  of  three  very  important  particulars,  namely,  flatness  of 
field,  straightness  of  lines,  and  illumination.  The  former  are  seen  at 
a  glance  upon  the  screen ;  not  so,  however,  the  latter.  In  order  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  I  must  (not  to  multiply  diagrams)  once  agaiu 
refer  you  to  fig  2,  representing  the  commercial  four-inch  condenser  of 
three  inches  equivalent  focus,  the  radiant  at  a  distance  of  three 
inches  with  its  conjugate  of  about  ten  inches,  as  at  f.  To  collect 
and  to  transmit  all  the  light  at  a  distance  of  four  and  a-half  inches 
from  the  slide,  as  at  O,  requires  a  lens  of  two  inches  diameter  in  the 
clear.  Upon  examination  of  the  French  quarter-plate  lenses  of  four 
and  a-half  inches  back  focus  (six  inches  equivalent)  it  will  be  found 
that  the  lenses  are  of  barely  one  five-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and 
this  diameter  squared  affords  the  information  that  only  about  one-half 
of  the  light  from  the  condenser  passes  through  the  lens  on  to  the  screen. 
It  may  suggest  itself— -Why  not  shorten  the  focus  of  the  condenser 
by  removing  the  radiant  to  a  greater  distance  on  the  other  side? 
The  case  is  represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  for  a  shorter  focus,  as  at /',  the  radiant  moves  to  L'.  It  is  true 
the  lens  O'  now  transmits  all  the  light  from  the  condenser,  but  this, 
in  turn,  receives  less  from  the  radiant,  owing  to  increased  distance; 
hence  what  is  gained  on  one  side  is  lost  on  the  other,  and  the  result 
is  the  same.  Perhaps  the  balance  of  advantages  is  on  the  side  of  the 
latter  expedient,  since  it  excludes  diffraction  phenomena. 

Then,  again,  it  may  be  asked  —  Why  not  use  a  longer-focus 
objective  which  includes  all  the  light  from  the  condenser?  Take  an 
extreme  case  represented  by  O2,  i.e.,  a  lens  of  double  the  focal  length 
of  O.  This,  of  course,  includes  all  the  light,  even  from  a  larger 
radiant  than  a  point;  but  observe,  in  order  to  get  the  same-sized 
enlargement,  the  screen  must  be  moved  to  double  the  distance,  and 
the  resulting  picture  appears  dimly  lighted.  It  possesses  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  illumination  of  the  former. 

In  my  new  lens  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  following 
essentials  of  a  perfect  lantern  objective,  namely,  sufficient  aperture 
*  Concluded  from  page  190. 
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or  diameter  of  the  back  combination  (in  reality,  the  front  of  a 
lantern  lens),  approximately  equal  definition  at  the  centre  and 
margins  of  the  picture,  freedom  from  distortion,  and  perfect  achroma¬ 
tism.  It  is  represented  by  fig.  4  in  position.  In  general  outline  it 
resembles  my  well-known  patent  portrait  lens.  Combination  0 — the 


FIG.  4. 


one  next  the  slide-consists  of  a  convexo-concave  of  flint  and  a 
convexo-concave  of  crown  glass,  the  lenses  being  separated  by  a 
short  interval.  Their  adjacent  surfaces  are  of  unequal  radii,  and 
externally  the  combination  is  a  meniscus.  It  is  of  sufficiently  large 
diameter  to  admit  the  entire  converging  cone  of  light  transmitted 
through  the  slide  by  the  condenser.  Among  the  forms  of  lenses 
devised  for  the  purpose  (and  I  have  constructed  several)  I  find 
this  to  possess  the  greatest  number  of  advantages.  Considered 
as  part  of  the  condensing  system  it  affords  the  means  of  correcting 
to  a  greater  degree  the  positive  aberrations,  both  spherical  and 
chromatic,  inherent  in  the  condenser.  The  focus  of  the  latter,  after 
emergence  from  O,  converges  to  the  point / — that  is,  very  nearly  the 
position  of  the  front  combination  P.  This  is  a  cemented  compound 
externally  of  the  meniscus  form.  Its  focal  length  and  radii  of  cur¬ 
vatures  are  so  apportioned  that,  at  a  position  of  one  diameter  from 
O,  it  completes  the  correction  of  aberrations,  and  the  rays  diverging 
from  it  form  a  non-distorted,  well-defined  image  upon  a  flat  screen. 
Combination  P,  as  is  apparent  from  the  diagram,  might  have  been 
made  smaller  in  diameter.  I  have  left  it  larger  to  ensure  facilities 
for  accurate  workmanship.  Also,  should  the  radiant  occupy  a  position 
slightly  eccentrical  with  reference  to  its  axis,  the  corresponding  focus 
altering  in  position,  then  a  larger  diameter  to  transmit  the  entire 
pencil  of  light  intact  is  required.  As  already  stated,  both  combi¬ 
nations  are  achromatised  for  the  visual  ray,  and  by  this  means  any 
colours  that  are  in  the  slide  are  faithfully  reproduced  upon  the  screen  ; 
in  other  words,  these  lenses  are  intended  for  the  lantern  only,  and  not 
for  photography,  neither  for  the  camera  in  the  studio,  the  field,  nor  for 
enlarging  purposes,  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  not  being  coincident. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  constructed  two  of  these  lenses,  viz., 
No.  1  of  one  and  three-quarter  inches  diameter,  the  larger  combi¬ 
nation,  intended  for  use  with  three  and  a-half  inches  condensers  of 
about  three  and  a-half  inches  equivalent  focus,  sufficiently  large  for 
a  three-inch  circular  slide.  The  other,  No.  2,  of  two  inches  diameter 
and  six  inches  equivalent  focus,  suitable  for  four-inch  condensers,  or 
for  two  and  three-quarter  inches  square  slides.  For  the  proper  distance 
of  screen  or  size  of  enlargement  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the 
latter  by  the  dimensions  of  the  slide,  and  to  multiply  the  quotient 
by  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  one  or  other  of  the  lenses,  plus  one 
focal  length.  Thus,  to  obtain  an  enlargement  of  twelve  feet  diameter 
from  a  three-inch  circular  slide,  we  require  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
and  a-half  feet  for  No.  1,  and  twenty-four  and  a-half  feet  for  No.  2  lens. 

Obviously  No.  2  lens  is  equally  suitable  for  the  smaller-sized  con¬ 
denser,  but  it  requires  a  greater  distance  of  screen,  and  consequently 
does  not  give  the  same  amount  of  light — a  disadvantage  to  be  set  off 
against  the  probability  of  non-transmission  of  all  the  light  from  the 
condenser  with  No.  1  lens ;  hence,  in  case  of  doubt,  No.  2  lens  is  to 
be  preferred.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  each  ob¬ 
jective  or  lantern  lens  must  be  used  intact,  and  that  good  results  are 
impossible  with  either  one  or  other  of  the  combinations  used  separately ; 
that  is  to  say,  each  objective  affords  but  one  focal  length,  and  any  in¬ 
crease  or  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  enlargement  required  must  be 
obtained  by  an  increase  of  distance,  or  the  converse,  between  the 
lantern  and  the  screen. 

One  remark  about  the  proper  position  of  the  radiant  from  the  con¬ 
denser.  The  lime  spot  not  being  a  point,  but  of  considerably  larger 
dimensions,  the  proper  distance  will  at  once  be  apparent  on  inspection 
of  the  edges  of  the  disc,  which  appear  yellow  and  ill-defined  when 
the  lime  spot  is  too  far  off,  and  become  white  and  sharp  as  that  dis¬ 
tance  is  diminished. 

As  regards  the  mounting:  in  a  properly-constructed  lantern  the 
radiant,  the  condenser,  and  the  objective  should  have  one  and  the 
same  axis. 


Thus  much  for  description.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  show 
you  the  new  lenses  in  operation,  since  the  covenants  of  the  lease 
under  which  the  Society  holds  this  Gallery  prohibit  all  lantern  ex¬ 
hibitions.  In  the  absence  of  this  I  must  content  myself  with  re¬ 
porting  the  experience  of  the  reverend  gentleman  already  referred 
to,  who  has  used  the  instruments  described  for  upwards  of  a  twelve- 
month.  He  writes  thus: — “I  can  imagine  nothing  better.  With 
your  condenser  I  get  both  light  and  sharpness ;  with  your  lens  the 
picture  appears  as  if  received  on  a  flat  surface,  well  defined  through¬ 
out.  My  object  in  exciting  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  optics 
of  the  lantern  was  to  improve  it  and  make  it  more  useful  to  the 
public  lecturer,  and  this  we  have  undoubtedly  accomplished.” 

J.  II.  Dai.lmeyer,  F.R.A.S. 

- + - 

I N STAN TANEOUS  SH UTTE RS. 

The  question  of  instantaneous  photography  appears  likely  in  the 
approaching  summer  to  be  of  great  interest,  especially  as  the 
rapidity  of  the  commercial  gelatine  plate  promises  to  increase.  I 
have  given  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  most  promising  form 
of  shutter ;  and,  although  I  will  not  undertake  to  carry  into  effect 
my  theories — leaving  this  to  makers  of  apparatus  and  others  more 
skilled  in  mechanics  than  myself— yet  I  have  pleasure  in  putting 
forward  my  ideas,  if  only  in  the  hope  that  others  may  improve  upon 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  of  the  many  excellent  shutters  recently 
designed  not  one  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Most  of 
these  are  made  to  fit  on  to  the  front  of  double  combination  lenseB. 
This  position  does  not  commend  itself  to  me,  for  I  am  convinced 
from  what  I  have  seen  that  the  greatest  sharpness  is  obtained  when 
the  shutter  is  iu  the  position  occupied  by  the  stops.  This  fact  is, 
doubtless,  owing  to  the  reason  that  as  the  opening  commences  to 
swing  past  it  has  the  effect  of  a  small  stop  in  producing  sharpness 
and  depth  of  focus,  with  the  same  effect  again  as  it  closes  up.  Other 
shutters  are  double  in  action,  swinging  past  in  opposite  directions, 
whereby  the  commencing  and  ending  of  the  exposure  are  confined  to 
the  correct  position,  viz.,  the  centre  of  the  lens.  This,  therefore, 
should  be  adopted. 

Another  requirement  is  that  it  should  be  possible  to  use  the 
Waterhouse  stops.  If,  however,  a  lens  mount  be  so  cut  as  to  admit 
both  stops  and  double  shutter  I  fear  the  stability  of  the  mount  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  first  accidental  slight  fall  or  blow 
would  be  fatal  to  it.  My  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  the  double 
shutter  ought  to  be  mounted  in  a  box  frame  which  should  slide  into 
the  place  of  the  sliding  camera  front;  that  the  Waterhouse  stops 
must  be  dropped  in,  if  possible,  between  the  shutters,  or,  if  this  be 
not  possible,  then  immediately  in  front  of  the  shutters;  that  adap¬ 
ters  should  screw  on  to  both  the  front  and  the  back  of  the  shutter  box 
(that  on  the  back  would  of  necessity  be  screwed  in  from  the  inside  of 
the  camera  after  the  box  is  placed  on  to  the  camera),  into  which  the 
lenses  of  the  double  combination  to  be  ttsed  should  fit,  care  of  course 
being  taken,  in  making  these  adapters,  that  the  lenses  are  the  same 
distance  apart  from  each  other  and  from  the  stops  as  in  the  original 
mount.  Thus  the  lens  mount  would  not  be  spoilt  in  any  way. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  shutters 
ought  to  be  adjustable  to  different  speeds;  and  I  think  that  it  will 
be  found  that  the  result  in  sharpness,  depth  of  focus,  and  rapidity 
also,  as  between  (say)  stop  ^  with  a  shutter  in  front  of  lens  and  stop 
or  even  with  shutters  between  the  double  combination,  will  be 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  form  of  shutter  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  would  be 
very  handy  and  portable,  for  it  could  remain  permanently  on  the 
camera,  acting  as  a  sliding  front;  and  when  the  shutters  were 
placed  at  “open”  the  lens  could  be  used  in  the  ordinary  manner 
with  a  cap.  William  J.  ALLsrr. 

CANARY  MEDIUM  r£HSUS  RUBY  GLASS. 

[A  communication  to  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society.] 
Having  used  ruby  glass  in  the  preparation  of  my  dry  plates  and  also 
for  dark-room  manipulation  for  the  past  two  years  with  very  great 
discomfort  to  myself,  and  having  seen  so  much  written  iu  the  journals 
in  praise  of  the  ruby  glass,  it  set  me  thinking  if  something  better 
could  not  be  brought  out,  as  from  my  own  experience  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  ruby  glass  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes,  After 
experimenting  some  time  a  thought  struck  me  as  to  the  nature  and 
colour  of  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine,  which  you  all  know  is  of  a 
canary-green  colour.  I  thought  perhaps  a  light  of  the  same  colour 
might  prove  beneficial,  so  I  started  to  work  in  that  direction  by  test- 
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ing  the  medium  in  daylight  and  artificial  light.  After  several  experi¬ 
ments  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  ruby  will  be  “snuffed 
out,”  or,  in  plainer  words,  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Having  used  the  colour  of  light  produced  by  the  above  with  great 
comfort  to  myself,  and  likewise  with  greater  safety  than  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  the  almost  defunct  ruby,  I  can  confidently 
recommend  every  photographer  to  try  the  above  colour;  and  I  feel 
assured  that  any  one  who  once  uses  it  will  never  again  even  look 
through  a  piece  of  ruby,  because  the  contrast  is  so  great  between 
the  two  lights  that  it  is  like  working  in  the  bright  sunlight  compared 
with  working  by  moonlight.  Just  as  an  illustration  of  the  two 
lights  on  the  eyes,  I  may  mention  that  a  friend  of  mine  called  in  one 
evening,  and  stayed  with  me  a  couple  of  hours  under  the  ruby.  I 
saw  him  two  days  afterwards,  and  he  said — “  I  have  felt  ever  since  I 
left  that  dark  room  of  yours  as  if  I  had  been  walking  round  the 
North  Pole  with  the  Aurora  Borealis  shining  in  my  face,”  and  I  could 
never  persuade  him  to  come  back  again  while  I  had  the  ruby  light; 
but  since  I  began  to  work  with  the  above  colour  he  comes  frequently, 
and  he  says  now  that  he  could  stop  a  month  with  me  and  it  would 
not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  his  eyes.  Therefore,  I  think  myself 
that  if  it  is  once  used  it  will  always  be  used. 

I  shall  send  a  piece  of  the  medium  to  the  Editors,  accompanied 
by  a  drawing  of  the  lamp.  Thomas  Charles  Bridges. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  CANVAS. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  first  commenced  to  make  experiments 
in  putting  the  photographic  image  upon  canvas  in  a  manner  suitable 
for  the  artist  to  paint  on.  I  remember  one  system  that  gave  me  good 
results  at  times  was  to  mix  certain  chlorides  with  the  priming  and 
give  the  canvas  an  even  coating  with  it,  sensitise  it  with  a  wash  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  print  out  fully  the  same  as  albumenised 
paper.  I  found,  however,  that  I  could  not  always  depend  on  it. 
At  times  the  result  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  at  other 
times  all  would  go  on  well  until  it  came  to  washing  after  fixing, 
when  the  picture  would  wash  up  like  so  much  whitewash,  and  the 
image  would  be  entirely  lost.  To  make  failures  with  large  pieces  of 
canvas  entailed  a  great  loss,  as  the  canvas  would  not  bear  a  second 
application ;  so  after  a  time  I  gave  this  system  up  as  a  bad  job. 

I  then  tried  transferring  the  collodion  film  to  the  canvas  by 
means  of  gelatine.  This  answered  better  so  far  as  photography  was 
concerned  ;  but  it  also  had  its  drawbacks,  arising  from  the  gelatine, 
which  at  times  caused  the  film  to  blister  and  peel  off,  and  the  general 
remark  was  that  the  film  was  like  painting  on  glass. 

I  have  also  tried  carbon  in  the  usual  way  by  putting  the  exposed 
tissue  down  on  the  canvas  before  developing.  After  a  time  that  did 
not  please  me,  and  neither  did  I  think  that  it  altogether  pleased 
others  who  were  working  in  the  same  direction.  The  complaint  of 
the  artist  was  that  th«  shadows  were  too  black,  and  entailed  no  end  of 
work  to  cover  up  with  colour  to  get  a  pleasing  effect,  which  I  thought 
a  complaint  that  was  reasonable  enough.  I  know  several  artists 
who  prefer  to  have  an  enlargement  made  on  paper  by  artificial  light, 
then  trace  the  portrait  on  to  the  canvas,  and  fill  in  the  details  by 
using  the  p«per  print  as  a  transparency,  as  they  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  the  heavy  films  peeling  off.  The  worst  practice  that  I  am 
aware  of  is  to  mount  a  paper  print  on  canvas  and  paint  over  it. 
This  I  know  is  very  often  done,  even  at  the  present  day. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  several  plans  I  have  mentioned  require  a 
great  deal  of  labour ;  but  I  have  now  hit  upon  a  method  which  entails 
very  little  trouble.  It  is  done  quickly,  and  the  result  is  in  every  way, 
to  my  mind,  all  that  can  be  desired.  Although  it  is  a  collodion  process 
it  will  neither  peel  off  nor  crack;  even  sand  paper  will  not  entirely 
remove  it,  as  it  is  so  intimately  mixed  or  bleaded  with  the  priming 
on  the  canvas,  and  all  who  have  seen  it  and  painted  on  it  like  it 
immensely. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  right  sort  of  canvas.  A  newly-primed 
canvas  should  be  avoided.  Good,  seasoned  canvas  can  generally  be 
obtained  at  the  establishments  of  the  best  artists’  colourmen.  It  can 
either  be  purchased  by  the  yard  or  on  the  stretchers  of  the  sizes 
generally  in  use.  Select  a  sample  that  is  as  smooth  as  possible.  I 
should  advise  those  who  would  like  to  try  the  process  to  do  so  with 
the  small  sizes  first  (say  about  12  X  10),  and  after  a  little  time  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced. 

Presuming  that  I  have  a  canvas  of  the  size  above  mentioned 
to  commence  with,  and  a  quarter-plate  carte  portrait  negative  to  be 
enlarged  to  that  size,  without  any  preparations  whatever  I  proceed 
to  coat  the  canvas  like  an  ordinary  12  X  10  glass  plate  with 
a  collodio-emulsion  containing  only  bromide  of  silver — one  that 
works  clean  for  ordinary  glass  work — using  it  about  half  the  consis¬ 


tency  that  photographers  use  for  negatives  or  transparencies  on 
glass.  The  collodion  takes  very  “kindly  ”  to  the  priming  (or  paint) 
on  the  canvas.  It  is  then  set  in  a  cupboard  to  dry  ;  when  dry  it 
is  ready  for  exposure.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  previous  to 
coating  with  the  emulsion  it  is  beBt  to  drive  the  wedges  in  so  as  to 
have  the  canvas  perfectly  tight  on  the  stretcher. 

I  now  place  the  quarter-plate  negative  in  the  holder  in  the 
camera  for  enlarging.  I  use  an  ordinary  room,  with  a  camera  fixed 
on  to  the  shutter  (I  think  I  have  given  a  description  of  the  room  in 
the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  year  or  two 
since).  An  upright  easel  running  along  the  floor  is  all  the  apparatus 
required.  My  room  is  so  situated  that  I  get  the  morning  sun  to  shine 
through  the  negative,  which  is  an  advantage  if  the  negative  be  very 
intense.  I  do  not  stop  the  lens  down  very  much.  With  an  ordinary 
printing  negative  and  sunlight,  using  a  carte  lens  of  about  four  and 
a-half  inches  back  focus,  I  find  about  two  minutes  sufficient;  in  diffused 
light  from  five  miuutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  the  exposure 
has  been  made  the  canvas  is  taken  into  the  dark  room  and  flooded 
with  equal  parts  of  methylated  spirit  and  water,  just  the  same  as  if 
an  ordinary  glass  plate  were  being  manipulated.  It  is  then  well 
washed  with  water,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  water  fall  on  it  with 
great  force,  for  if  allowed  to  do  so  the  canvas  will  be  full  of  hills  and 
holes.  It  is  best  poured  from  a  jug  or  a  tap  with  a  rose,  or  the  canvas 
can  be  floated  about  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  large  dish.  As 
soon  as  the  water  flows  freely  it  is  developed  with  the  ordinary 
alkaline  developer,  using  pyro.  according  to  depth  of  image  required. 
It  is  then  well  washed  and  fixed  with  weak  hypo. — about  one  ounce 
to  the  pint  of  water.  It  is  now  finally  washed  and  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously.  Heat  must  on  no  account  be  applied.  The  image 
will  be  of  a  warm  sepia,  being  quite  unlike  any  of  the  tones  obtained 
on  glass  plates,  and,  if  properly  done,  they  look  very  fine.  In 
developing  get  all  the  detail  possible,  avoiding  too  great  depth  in  the 
shadows.  After  the  picture  is  dry  take  a  clean  duster  and  give  it  a 
rub  up  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  spoiling  it.  Rubbing  it  gives  it  a  slight 
polish,  and  nothing  that  I  have  found  will  remove  the  image  from 
the  canvas.  With  the  thin  collodion  it  seems  to  be  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  priming  or  paint  on  the  canvas.  I  find  a  thin  celloidin 
collodion  to  work  best,  as  it  seems  to  get  a  firmer  hold. 

Now,  should  the  negative  be  the  size  of  the  canvas,  the  exposure 
can  be  made  in  contact  with  the  negative  in  a  printing-frame,  of 
course  taking  the  canvas  off  the  stretcher  after  it  has  been  coated 
with  the  emulsion.  It  can  be  replaced  before  developing,  or  the 
edges  can  be  turned  up  so  as  to  form  a  dish  and  the  developer  poured 
in  ;  but  developing  on  the  stretcher  is  the  best,  as  it  keeps  the 
canvas  in  shape. 

Groups  can  be  made  from  separate  negatives  either  in  the  camera 
or  printing-frame,  as  in  combination  printing. 

Panel  can  be  used  instead  of  canvas  for  camera  printing ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  above  process  could  be  used  for  taking 
impressions  of  ferns,  &c.,  for  panel  work  of  articles  of  furniture,  and 
could  be  finished  with  a  coat  of  varnish.  Wm.  Brooks. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS. 

[A  communication  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society.] 
There  being  no  paper  for  this  evening,  I  thought  that  possibly  a 
few  stray  thoughts  and  jottings  might  prove  acceptable  to  fill  up  the 
time.  I  have  no  novelties  to  introduce,  and  merely  propose  to  jot  down 
ideas  as  they  occur.  On  looking  over  the  annuals  for  this  year  one 
is  struck  by  the  preponderance  of  articles  on  the  emulsion  processes  and 
gelatine  plates,  and  the  various  modes  of  preparing  and  working  them. 
Dry  plates  are  certainly  the  subject  of  the  day,  and  have  doubtless  in 
some  respects  very  considerable  advantages ;  but,  for  all  that,  now  that 
light  weather  is  returning  the  greater  number  of  photographers  will  go 
back  to  the  wet  collodion  process.  But  we  must  be  duly  thankful 
for  the  gelatine  plates,  for  what  we  should  have  done  without  them 
last  winter  goodness  only  knows. 

There  is  to  my  mind  a  pleasure  in  developing  a  wet  plate  which  a  dry 
one  cannot  possess ;  and  for  ordinary  work  the  old  collodion  process  will 
for  some  time  be  superior  to  the  gelatine,  as  I  do  not  think  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  results  are  equal  to  the  best  wet  work.  The  fact  of 
the  general  inferiority  is  to  some  extent  demonstrated  by  the  oft- 
reiterated  statement  that  such  and  such  a  negative  is  equal  to  a 
good  wet  plate.  In  the  hands  of  many  photographers  the  dry  process 
is  somewhat  uncertain  and  variable,  the  general  defect  being  want 
of  printing  vigour,  or  what  some  people  term  “pluck.”  This  arises 
usually  from  over-exposure ;  for  one  dry  plate  under-exposed,  there  are 
a  hundred  over-exposed,  and  then  the  difficulties  begin — a  thin  develop¬ 
ment  intensifying  with  unstable  salts,  and  probably  after  all  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  result. 

Again  :  the  commercial  samples  vary  much,  one  batch  being  consider¬ 
ably  quicker  than  another,  most  makers  producing  two  or  more  qualities 
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or  degrees  of  rapidity;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  they  got  mixed,  the  ratios  of 
exposure  vary  so  much.  When  the  professional  man  can  prepare  his  own 
plates  these  difficulties  may  to  a  great  extent  vanish,  and  then  we  may 
discuss  the  policy  of  discarding  the  bath  and  its  numerous  appendages. 

The  easy  and  certain  production  of  gelatine  rapid  plates  will  doubtless 
aid  in  the  production  of  what  may  be  called  “artistic  studies;”  when 
the  production  of  pictures,  as  distinguished  from  portrait  studies,  is  in 
question,  the  rapid  exposures  will  permit  of  more  action  in  the  figures. 
An  excellent  paper  on  this  subject,  e ntitled  Motion  in  Photographic  Pic¬ 
tures,  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Photographic  News,  and  is  of 
value  as  suggesting  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in  photo¬ 
graphic  art-studies.  But  it  is  perhaps  in  landscape  and  general  outdoor 
work  that  both  the  professional  man  and  the  amateur  will  most  feel  the 
advantages  of  dry  plates.  I  remember  well  in  the  days  of  wet  plates — 
that  is,  before  rapid  dry  plates  were  known — what  an  encumbrance  the 
dark  tent  or  box,  the  bath  and  solutions,  were,  with  the  accompanying 
result  of  stained  fingers  and  dress,  owing  to  working  in  an  unusually 
cramped  space ;  how  the  carrying  of  all  the  impedimenta  to  the  place 
desired,  if  a  distant  and  somewhat  inaccessible  one,  was  just  sufficient 
to  take  off  the  edge  of  the  enjoyment;  then  the  stifling  work  in  the  tent, 
which  was  partly  compensated  for  by  seeing  the  results  as  you  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  then  the  fagging  work  of  carrying  the  traps  to  the  station 
after  having  done  a  good  day’s  work.  I  well  remember  walking  over  the 
hills  from  the  Washburn  to  Otley  on  one  occasion  with  other  photographic 
friends,  after  working  hard  all  day — on  a  holiday,  too— how  disgusted 
we  all  were  with  the  apparatus.  Another  advantage  the  dry  plate  has 
over  the  wet  in  landscape  work  is  that  you  are  prepared  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  fleeting  effect  of  light  and  shade,  such  as  we  often  see  in 
hilly  districts ;  and  if  the  sun  should  happen  to  be  clouded  when  you  are 
ready  you  can  patiently  wait  until  it  again  illuminates  the  scene  without 
being  harassed  by  fears  of  your  plate  spoiling. 

A  day  “  out  ”  with  the  camera  now,  instead  of  entailing  a  great 
amount  of  physical  labour,  becomes  a  wholly  delightful  affair,  when  you 
can  get  far  away  from  the  “busy  haunts  of  men,”  plant  your  camera  by 
the  side  of  some  rippling  stream,  and  with  a  good  companion  and  a  choice 
cigar  seek  out  all  the  charming  bits  of  landscape,  with  nothing  to  bother 
you  save  what  you  can  conveniently  carry.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  know  of  no  more  delightful  way  of  spending  a  holiday.  Speaking  of 
holidays  reminds  me  of  an  occasion  when  gelatine  dry  plates  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  wet  ones  before  the  day  was  over.  I  was,  out  with  a  birth¬ 
day  party  one  magnificent  autumn  day  at  a  well-known  place  not  many 
miles  from  Leeds,  and  we  had  taken  a  camera  and  dry  plates  with  us  in 
order  to  secure  a  few  of  the  many  charming  views  with  which  the  place 
abounded.  We  walked  down  the  river  side  amongst  some  of  the  most 
exquisitely-tinted  foliage  I  ever  saw  and  exposed  several  plates,  returned 
to  the  hotel,  dined,  and  then  drove  to  a  park  some  little  distance  away, 
where  we  anticipated  some  satisfactory  work  being  done.  Our  first 
shot  was  at  a  group  of  the  party  on  some  ruined  terrace  steps,  then 
walked  through  the  grounds  like  Dr.  Syntax,  in  search  of  the  “  pictu¬ 
resque.”  Just  before  us  lay  a  beautiful  lake,  the  surface  so  still  and 
unruffled  that  the  reflections  were  perfectly  startling  in  their  truthful¬ 
ness,  almost  making  you  uncertain  which  was  water  and  which  sky.  One 
of  the  party,  somewhat  in  advance,  who  had  the  camera  and  plate-box 
slung  across  his  shoulder,  stepped  on  to  the  stone  coping  of  the  water,  with 
the  remark — “I  wonder  how  deep  it  is,”  when  lo !  a  sudden  disappearance 
and  a  loud  splash  announced  the  fact  of  his  departure  in  search  of  a 
reply  to  his  inquiry.  On  rushing  to  the  edge  there  was  our  friend  com¬ 
fortably  swimming  about,  pipe  in  mouth,  the  camera,  dark  slide,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  day’s  work  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
pond.  My  first  care  was  of  course  to  pull  out  the  too  enthusiastic 
inquirer  after  information  and  then  to  secure  the  wreckage,  but  the 
plate-box  being  heavy  had  gone  to  the  bottom  ;  however,  a  few  bubbles 
rising  revealed  its  whereabouts,  and  it  was  eventually  fished  out  full  of 
water.  Our  half-drowned  friend  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  hotel, 
and  on  his  arrival  the  only  dry  clothes  available  were  some  of  the  land¬ 
lord’s,  who  was  a  man  of  somewhat  extraordinary  build  and  dimensions, 
and  as  our  friend  was  rather  below  the  average  height  his  appearance  in 
a  suit  of  clothes  about  twelve  sizes  too  big  for  him  was  utterly  ludicrous, 
and  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  I  regret  to  say  that  he 
formed  the  butt  for  the  unfeeling  jokes  of  the  company  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

Such  incidents  as  these,  however,  serve  but  as  the  sauce  piquant, 
which  gives  a  zest  to  the  pursuit  of  landscape  photography.  I  recollect 
being  myself  the  victim  of  a  similar  accident  when  crossing  a  rapid 
stream,  the  slippery  stones  forming  a  very  precarious  foothold,  and  see¬ 
ing  the  companion  of  my  ramble  rolling  on  the  grass  bursting  with 
laughter  at  my  unsightly  appearance  as  I  scrambled  out  looking  very 
wet  and  very  undignified. 

There  are  scarcely  any  enthusiasts  in  photography  but  have  some 
droll  stories  to  tell  of  their  rambles  in  search  of  the  beautiful,  as  the 
most  charming  “bits”  are  frequently  just  those  that  are  the  most 
difficult  of  access.  I  think  if  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  take  out 
their  holidays  in  photographic  rambles  were  to  favour  us  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  paper  on  their  experiences  it  would  prove  very  interesting  and 
entertaining. 

“All  work  and  no  play,”  says  the  proverb,  “makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,” 
and  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  derogatory  to  the  artist  or  the  man  to 


sometimes  unbend  and  leave  the  purely  scientific  track  for  a  little  genial 
relation  of  their  experiences  by  flood  and  field. 

One  of  the  regular  contributors  to  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  would  seem  to  decry  this  sort  of  subject,  and  thinks 
evidently  that  photographic  societies  should  deal  only  with  strictly 
scientific  or  artistic  matters ;  but  I  think  an  occasional  recreative  paper 
is  not  to  be  despised  by  way  of  relief  from  the  constantly-recurring 
chemical  and  optical  formulae. 

The  summer  season  is  now  coming  on,  and  if  each  member  who  pro¬ 
duces  any  landscape  work  were  to  bring  proofs  to  our  meetings  it  would 
add  greatly  to  their  interest,  and  a  system  of  exchange  might  be 
arranged  which  would  be  much  valued  by  some  of  the  members,  in 
addition  to  which  the  exhibition  of  such  productions  might  become  so 
many  lessons  in  art-composition,  and  if  critically  analysed  would  be 
valuable  as  a  means  of  education. 

I  know  that  many  of  these  remarks  have  been  made  again  and  again; 
but  there  still  seems  to  be  the  necessity  for  urging  them  amongst  the 
members  of  societies.  We  are  too  much  afraid  of,  may  I  say,  exhibit¬ 
ing  ourselves,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  matter  at  most  meet¬ 
ings  ;  let  us,  therefore,  try  to  prepare  something  for  our  next  session 
that  shall  be  of  value,  either  scientific  or  artistic,  and  from  which  we 
may  derive  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  J.  Crosthwaite. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

To  become  a  successful  photographer  a  man  must  possess,  besides  the 
customary  modicum  of  brains  and  artistic  feeling  (not  always,  alas  !  to 
be  found  in  its  professors),  a  more  than  common  amount  of  sang  froid, 
and  sufficient  mental  hardihood  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“rebuff.”  If  this  be  combined  with  a  powrer  of  swallowing  his  own 
words,  we  have  a  successful  man  who  makes  his  fortune  tind  retires  into 
private  life  at  a  time  when  his  less-favoured  rivals  (as  capable,  if  not 
more  so,  of  taking  a  picture  as  himself)  are  only  beginning  to  feel  their 
way. 

Many  of  these  desirable  qualities  must  be  possessed  by  Mr.  Carvalho ; 
for,  not  content  with  his  scientific  fiasco  of  last  year,  he  is  again  posing 
before  his  photographic  brethren  as  a  deep-thinking  man  of  science. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  hero  of  “  orange  pea-green,”  after 
describing  the  value  of  the  remarkable  paint  which  bears  his  name, 
gave  a  “full,  true,  and  particular  account  ”  of  the  theories  upon  which 
his  explanation  of  the  principles  governing  its  action  was  based.  Thus, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  if  you  wanted  a  light  of  a  certain  colour  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to  paint  a  reflecting  surface  with  another — its 
complementary— hue,  when  the  desired  effect  would  be  produced.  For 
example :  a  “blue  reflector  causes  the  emergent  light  to  be  *  *  *  orange, 
and  so  with  regard  to  other  colours!”  Again:  “A  wine  glass  filled 
with  a  transparent  blue  liquid,  and  interposed  in  the  path  of  a  ray  of 
light  transmits  that  ray  not  of  blue,  but  of  an  orange  colour,  as  proved 
by  its  shadow  being  received  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.”  “The  force 
of  folly  could  no  further  go,”  one  would  think;  but,  no  !  he  eats  his 
words  quite  calmly,  and  begins  again  another  strain,  equally  silly  and 
void  of  foundation,  that  might  be  passed  in  silence  but  for  the  im¬ 
portance  and  the  prominence  given  to  Mr.  Carvalho’s  theories  aud  prac¬ 
tice  in  some  quarters.  “This  deduction  of  mine,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
theory  that  each  colour  reflects  its  complementary  one,  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  opposition  among  physicists,  and  justly  too.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  to  put  myself  right,  and  in  order  to  do  so  I  have  but 
to  add  to  the  above  r&sum6  of  the  theory  that,  although  each  colour 
reflects  its  own,  it  wfill  produce  its  complementary  colour  if  an  opaque 
body  be  interposed”  *  *  *  “As  I  have  stated  above,  I  did  not  my¬ 
self  fully  comprehend  the  subject,”  &c.,  &c.  He  has  since  been  wearing 
his  brains  out  in  continuing  this  nonsense  to  the  fullest  extent ! 

I  must  express  my  obligation  for  the  speedy  manner  in  which  the 
Autotype  Company  replied  to  my  query.  They,  by  their  reply,  pin 
themselves  upon  the  horn  of  a  dilemma.  They  profess  (and,  usually, 
with  perfect  justness)  a  wise  liberality  in  dealing  with  the  public, 
while,  in  this  instance,  to  benefit  their  old  chromotype  licensees, 
who  (if  I  rightly  apprehend  the  question),  in  the  matter  of  chromotype 
printing,  have  no  more  legal  rights  than  holders  of  the  Company's 
ordinary  license,  they  withhold  from  the  latter  certain  materials 
they  manufacture,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  these  licensees 
from  using  the  material  if  they  can  procure  it  by  any  means. 

Among  American  patents  I  see  one  for  the  production  of  relief  by 
leaving  a  space  behind  a  picture  mounted  in  a  frame,  the  shadow 
produced  where  the  light  falls  giving  the  desired  effect.  I  remember 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  producing  the  same  effect  by  giving  upon 
the  glass  side  of  a  collodion  positive,  intended  to  be  shown  film  upper¬ 
most,  a  coating  of  black  varnish  only  to  the  extent  of  the  figure,  leaving 
the  background  clear.  The  whole  was  then  backed  with  a  card  of  any 
colour  liked.  A  pseudo  effect  of  roundness  was  given  that  passed 
muster  in  those  days,  but  would  now  be  looked  down  upon  with  disdain 
by  a  very  moderately-skilled  tintypist. 

The  event  of  the  month  has  been  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards's  new  developer. 
I  shall  look  out  with  much  interest  to  see  what  the  general  verdict  upon 
it  is.  It  seems  remarkable  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  glj’cerine  should 
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have  such  wonderful  effects.  I  was  amused  with  a  correspondent,  sign¬ 
ing  himself  “F.  P.  L,”  asking,  after  Mr.  Edwards’s  very  interesting 
detailed  paper  had  been  fully  reported,  why  the  glycerine  was  added. 
The  same  correspondent  summarises  Mr.  Edwards’s  other  formula  till 
he  arrives  at  a  most  wonderful  series  of  proportions.  I  advise  him 
strongly  to  calculate  afresh  the  abstract  of  proportions  he  gives  ;  they  are 
far  beyond  the  mark.  He  speaks  of  the  “  usual”  proportions  of  pyro., 
ammonia,  and  bromide  being  1,  3,  2.  This  is  right  for  Swan’s  plates, 
but  for  Wratten  and  Wain  wright’s  the  ammonia  and  bromide  are  as  8  to  1. 
“  F.  P.  L.”  should  not  rush  into  print  so  hastily. 

Seeing  that  one  of  the  foreign  scientific  correspondents  of  this  Journal 
gave  in  its  pages  a  few  years  ago  the  formula  for  a  developer  that  has 
helped  to  revolutionise  photography,  and  published  at  the  same  time 
another  mode  of  making  the  same  solution  so  as  to  save  time  and  trouble, 
and  the  same  formula  is  again  treated  by  the  Editors,  it  would  seem  to 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  audacity  (or  ignorance?)  in  other 
quarters  to  give  credit,  as  the  inventor  of  the  process,  to  a  gentleman 
who  only  alluded  to  it  a  month  or  two  ago.  Such,  however,  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  oxalate  of  iron  developer  in 
crediting  it  to  Dr.  Eder,  and  no  amount  of  calling  the  Journal  a  local 
weekly  organ  can  be  any  excuse. 

I  always  take  a  pleasure  in  reading  Dr.  Nicol’s  communications  ;  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  the  levelling-stand  he  describes  is  not 
unnecessarily  complex.  If  the  pegs  or  points  are  all  one  level — if  they  are 
not,  the  tap  of  a  hammer  upon  the  bar  laid  upon  a  flat,  even  surface 
would  in  the  case  of  simple  nails  render  them  so — it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  level  the  two  bars,  when  the  whole  sets  of  points  would 
also  be  level,  and  the  affair  could  be  made  for  a  much  smaller  sum 
than  he  describes. 

A  season  of  resuscitation  of  exploded  fallacies,  or  of  long-known 
formulce,  seems  to  be  setting  in  again.  At  Berlin,  the  other  day,  the 
radiometer  was  proposed  as  a  photometer  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  heat  rays  have  more  influence  than  light  rays  upon  its  action. 
One  gentleman  was  so  enraptured  with  the  idea  that  he  proposed  to 
supply  the  instrument  with  a  pair  of  governor  balls,  like  those  of  a 
steam  engine  ! 

In  Foreign  Notes  and  Neivs  I  notice  it  stated  that,  from  some 
experiments  recently  made  by  Herr  Mayer,  daylight  contains 
relatively  more  red  and  yellow  and  less  blue  and  violet  than  sunlight 
does.  Surely  this  is  an  error.  We  all  know  the  warmth  of  colour, 
apart  from  questions  of  actual  temperature,  that  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
casts  upon  a  landscape,  and  the  bluer  tone  that  objects  in  the  “cold 
shade  ”  possess.  After  what  Professor  Tyndall  has  taught  us  relative 
to  the  reflection  of  blue  light  from  the  “sky  ”  it  is  difficult  to  accept 
the  dictum  above  expressed. 

By-the-bye,  the  Editors,  adopting  for  the  nonce  a  correspondent’s 
expression,  seem  to  imply  that  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  whose  beautiful 
pictures  are  so  well  known,  has  “  bundled  out  ”  his  bath.  I  cannot  from 
Mr.  Jennings’  public  utterances  And  confirmation  of  this  bag-and-baggage 
conduct.  If  it  really  be  so,  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  gelatine,  and  its  ardent  upholders  may  with  still  greater 
persistency  and  confidence  cry- — “  Delenda  est  Carthago  /” 

Fjree  Lance. 

- - - 

PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Applications  for  Patents. 

No.  1543. — “  Improvement  in  Packing  Photographic  Plates,  and  in  Ap¬ 
pliances  to  be  Used  in  such  Packing.”  B.  J.  Edwards,  6,  The  Grove, 
Hackney,  London.  — Dated  April  15,  1880. 

No.  1648.-— “  Improved  Means  of  Exhibiting  Photographs,  Pictures, 
and  Other  Objects  Requiring  to  be  Viewed  at  Special  Angles  of  Light.” 
A.  MacCullum,  47,  Bedford-gardens,  Campden-hiil,  London.  —Dated 
April  15,  1880. 

Patents  Sealed. 

No.  4135. — “An  Improved  Rod  for  Suspending  Photographs,  Pictures, 
and  the  Like.”  W.  Potts,  Birmingham. —Dated  October  30,  1879. 

No.  232. — “A  New  Mode  orProcessof  Producing  Photo-Relief  Engrav¬ 
ings.”  G.  C.  Bell,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — Dated  January  19,  1880. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 

No.  2967. — “An  Improved  Method  of,  and  Apparatus  for,  Applying 
a  Gelatinous,  Resinous,  or  other  similar  Coating  or  Covering  to  Photo¬ 
graphic  Plates.”  W.  R.  Lake,  a  communication  from  G.  Eastman, 
Rochester,  New  York,  United  States. — Dated  July  22,  1879. 

This  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  and  apparatus  for  expeditiously 
applying  an  even  layer  of  gelatine,  albumen,  &c,,  to  surfaces  of  glass  in  the 
preparation  of  photographic  dry  plates  by  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion 
process.  It  consists  of  a  trough  or  receptacle  to  hold  the  gelatine 
emulsion,  in  combination  with  a  roller  working  on  bearings,  by  means 
of  which  the  liquid  is  equally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  plate 
to  be  coated.  The  trough  is  provided  with  an  outer  surrounding  casing 


for  the  purpose  of  containing  hot  water  for  the  application  of  heat,  in 
order  to  retain  the  emulsion  in  a  fit  state  for  use.  The  liquid  coating 
to  be  applied  is  placed  in  the  trough  before  mentioned,  and  the  outer 
casing  is  filled  with  hot  water.  The  roller,  which  is  partly  immersed 
in  the  solution  in  the  trough,  is  actuated  by  suitable  means  with  a 
steady  and  regular  motion.  As  the  roller  revolves  a  portion  of  the 
solution  in  the  trough  is  carried  round  with  it.  The  glass  plate  to 
be  coated  is  now  taken  up  by  means  of  a  suitable  holder  applied  to  its 
back,  and  is  passed  across  the  roller  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  latter  revolves,  whereby,  when  the  glass  plate  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roller,  the  emulsion  adhering  to  the  surface  thereof 
is  arrested  and  forms  a  wave  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and,  as 
the  glass  is  drawn  with  a  regular  motion  across  the  roller,  an  uniform 
layer  of  the  solution  is  left  thereon.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  plate 
is  laid  with  its  coated  side  uppermost  upon  a  level  table  to  “set” 
or  dry.  In  this  manner  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates  may  be  prepared 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  aud  of  a  better  quality  than  by  hand- work. 
The  trough  is  constructed  of  porcelain  or  glass,  aud  is  of  semicircular 
form,  being  provided  with  a  flange  or  rim  to  enable  it  to  be  fitted  into 
the  outer  jacket.  The  roller  is  composed  of  india-rubber,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  metal  spindle.  This  roller  is  mounted  between  centres,  so  that 
it  will  revolve  within  the  trough,  the  spindle  passing  through  apertures 
formed  in  the  ends  of  the  trough  for  such  purpose.  When  in  position 
the  body  of  the  roller  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  trough,  and  must 
be  of  a  diameter  suitable  to  the  dimensions  of  the  trough.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  respective  dimensions  be  so  arranged  that  the 
roller  may  be  immersed  to  the  depth  of  one-third  of  its  diameter  in 
the  liquid  emulsion  contained  in  the  trough. 

No.  2969.  —  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Engraving.”  J.  W. 
Swan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Dated  July  22,  1879. 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  new 
and  exceedingly  rapid  means  of  producing  a  photographic  image  in 
intaglio  or  relievo.  Instead  of  the  materials  hitherto  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  solution  of  gelatine,  with  which  bromide  of  silver  is  intimately 
mixed,  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  paint  or  emulsion,  the  preparation 
of  which  compound  is  as  follows  : — Fifteen  parts,  by  weight,  of  gelatine ; 
eight  parts,  by  weight,  of  bromide  of  potassium  ;  ten  parts,  by  weight, 
of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  and  200  parts,  by  weight,  of  water  are  taken.  The 
gelatine  and  bromide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water 
at  100°  Fahr.,  the  nitrate  of  silver  being  dissolved  in  the  remaining  100 
parts  of  water  at  the  same  temperature.  The  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is 
then  added  to  the  gelatine  and  bromide  of  potassium  solution;  the  addi¬ 
tion  is  made  gradually,  and  the  ingredients  are  stirred  or  agitated 
during  the  operation.  The  emulsion  thus  formed  is  allowed  to  cool  and 
set  into  the  form  of  a  stiff  jelly,  in  which  state  it  is  broken  up  into 
small  pieces,  then  washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  the  nitrate  of 
potash  formed  as  a  by-product.  The  adherent  water  is  then  drained 
away  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  temperature  afterwards  brought  up 
to  110°  Fahr.,  or  thereabouts,  in  which  state  the  emulsion  is  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  glass  plate.  .  This  coated  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  upon  it  a  developable 
image  of  the  object  of  which  an  intaglio  or  relievo  is  required  to  be  made. 
The  exposure  may  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  camera  obscura, 
or  an  instrument  on  that  principle.  After  exposure  to  the  light  the 
image  is  developed  in  a  photographically-dark  room  in  the  manner  usual 
in  developing  photographs.  The  developing  solution  is,  by  preference, 
constituted  as  follows  : — Water,  1000  parts  ;  pyrogallic  acid,  five  parts; 
bromide  of  ammonium,  five  parts ;  and  liquid  ammonia,  five  parts.  The 
image  having  been  developed  is  placed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
90°  Fahr.  or  thereabouts,  or  is  subjected  to  heat  while  it  is  more  or 
less  moist,  so  as  to  produce  a  swelling  of  the  parts  not  acted  upon  by 
the  light.  Another  mode  of  developing  relief  to  a  plate  on  which  an 
image  has  been  produced  by  this  improved  process  is  as  follows  : — After 
developing  the  image,  instead  of  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  warm 
water,  or  otherwise  subjecting  it  while  in  a  state  of  humidity  to  heat, 
the  image  is  allowed  to  become  completely  dry,  after  which  strong  acetic 
acid  is  applied  to  it,  by  means  of  a  brush  or  pad,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
parts  that  have  been  jointly  acted  upon  by  light  and  the  chemicals 
employed.  By  successive  applications  of  the  acid  and  interim  drying 
a  sufficient  degree  of  relief  may  be  produced  to  be  useful  in  printing 
processes.  This  last-described  process  is  restricted  to  the  representation 
of  that  class  of  objects  in  which  there  is  no  half-tone  but  only  one  grade 
of  colour.  The  first-described  process  is  not  restricted,  but  is  equally 
applicable  to  cases  where  the  object  depicted  is  represented  by  means  of 
varying  but  unbroken  gradations  of  shading.  The  relievo  or  intaglio 
images  produced  by  the  methods  described  are  utilised  by,  in  some 
cases,  taking  a  cast  or  mould  in  plaster  of  Paris,  wax,  gutta-percha,  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  afterwards  taking  an  electrotype,  or  a  east 
in  type-metal  or  fusible  metal  from  these  first  casts ;  or,  in  certain 
cases,  an  electrotype  is  taken  direct  from  the  relievo  or  intaglio  image 
in  gelatine,  and  this  used  as  the  printing  plate.  In  the  case  of  the  acid- 
produced  relievo  or  intaglio  lead  or  other  soft  metal  is  used,  being 
forced  by  a  press  into  close  contact  with  the  gelatine  image  in  a  dry 
state,  so  as  to  produce  a  counterpart  impression.  The  second  part 
of  the  invention  consists  of  new  or  improved  means  for  adapting 
photography  to  typographic  printing,  in  the  case,  more  particularly, 
of  the  pictorial  representation  of  that  class  of  objects  which,  if 
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photographed  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  yield  pictures  possessing 
half-tones,  such  objects  being,  for  example,  landscapes,  portraits  from 
life,  paintings,  and  solid  objects  generally,  or  ordinary  photographic  re¬ 
presentations  of  them.  The  chief  feature  of  this  part  of  the  invention 
consists  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  using  screens  or  gratings,  either  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sensitive  plate  on  which  the  primary  photographic 
image  of  the  object  is  produced,  or  in  conjunction  with  a  previously- 
produced  photograph  of  the  object.  The  screen  may  consist  of  a  plate 
of  glass  or  mica,  or  of  a  film  of  collodion,  gelatine,  or  other  transparent 
pellicular  material  bearing  a  series  of  fine  transparent  lines  on  an 
opaque  ground.  These  lines  may  be  produced  either  by  means  of 
a  ruling  machine  and  cutter  operating  upon  a  plate  of  silvered  glass,  or, 
photographically,  by  any  of  the  well-known  processes  of  photography, 
by  producing  a  very  dense  and  pure  negative  image  in  parallel  wires  or 
black  lines  on  a  white  or  transparent  ground.  The  width  and  closeness 
of  the  lines  are  varied  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  object  in  the 
representation  of  which  they  are  to  be  used.  These  gratings  are 
used  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways : — First :  The  grating  is 
placed  in  front  of,  and  in  contact  with,  the  sensitive  plate  while 
it  is  being  exposed  in  a  camera  obscura  to  the  action  of  the  light 
reflected  by  the  object  to  be  photographed,  the  grating  being  shifted 
into  different  positions  during  the  exposure,  shifting  it  so  that  the  lines 
produced  in  one  position  shall  intersect  the  lines  produced  in  another 
position.  The  grating  is  generally  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  one 
position  than  in  another,  so  that  the  crossings  may  be  more  numerous 
and  of  greater  breadth  in  the  lights  of  the  picture  than  in  the  shades. 
Motion  is  sometimes  imparted  to  the  grating  during  the  exposure, 
the  motion  being  in  the  plane  of  the  face  of  the  grating  perpendicular  to 
its  lines,  and  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in  extent  to  the  space  between  two 
consecutive  lines.  If  the  lines  are  '01  of  an  inch  apart  (which  is 
a  spacing  generally  useful)  movement  does  not  exceed  ’01  of  an  inch. 
By  preference  the  transit  motion  of  the  grating  is  effected  in  steps 
of  varying  time  intervals,  or  continuously  varying  the  rate  of  motion 
so  as  to  produce  a  stronger  impression  of  lines  while  the  grating  is 
in  one  part  of  its  transit  than  in  another.  The  effect  of  this  operation 
is  to  produce  a  photograph  of  the  object  in  which  the  lens  was  opposed, 
consisting  of  lines  more  numerous  and  broader  in  those  parts  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  lights  of  the  object,  and  thinner  in  those  parts 
corresponding  with  the  shades  of  the  object.  This  photograph  may  be 
employed  as  a  negative  by  transmitted  light,  or  as  a  positive  by  reflected 
light,  in  conjunction  either  with  the  process  for  producing  intaglio 
or  reiievo,  before  described,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  well-known  pro¬ 
cess  of  producing  intaglio  and  relievo  by  means  of  light  acting  upon 
gelatine,  combined  with  bichromate  of  potash.  The  linear  photograph 
may  also  be  utilised  in  conjunction  with  well-known  photo-etching  pro¬ 
cesses,  in  which  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  are  chiefly  employed 
as  media  for  producing  a  reserve  of  printing  ink,  which  protects  those 
portions  of  the  plate  to  be  etched  against  the  action  of  the  etching  acid. 
If  the  linear  photograph  be  employed  as  a  positive  it  must  be  produced 
upon  a  dark  ground ;  that  is  to  say,  the  glass  must  be  dark-coloured 
glass,  or,  if  not  dark,  it  may  be  coloured  with  a  dark-coloured  paint  either 
before  or  after  the  photograph  has  been  produced  upon  it,  or  the  plate 
used  may  be  a  ferrotype  plate,  and  the  photograph  itself  may,  with 
advantage,  be  whitened  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  Second:  Instead  of  placing  the  grating  in  contact  with  the 
sensitive  plate,  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  positive  or  negative 
transparency — generally  a  photograph  of  the  object  to  be  represented ; 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  grating  is  moved  into  various 
positions  so  as  to  produce  a  series  of  line  crossings.  If  a  negative  has 
been  employed  then  a  linear  positive  image  is  produced ;  this,  by  prefer¬ 
ence,  is  produced  upon  opal  glass,  and,  to  produce  a  linear  negative  from 
that,  the  same  is  to  be  used  as  described  under  the  previous  heading. 
Third  :  Instead  of  employing  the  camera  obscura,  the  required  effect 
is  produced  by  superposition  in  the  manner  employed  in  photographic 
printing,  in  which  light  is  transmitted  by  a  transparent  positive 
or  negative  image  of  the  object  to  the  sensitive  surface  pressed  into 
close  proximity  with  it.  The  grating  in  this  case  is  formed  upon  a  thin 
film  or  pellicle,  and  is  interposed  between  the  positive  or  negative 
transparent  image  and  the  sensitive  surface  destined  to  receive  the 
photographic  impression.  A  suitable  pressure-frame  is  employed  to 
press  the  grating  closely  between  the  sensitive  surface  and  the  positive 
or  negative  transparency,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
opened  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  permit  the  shifting  of  the  screen  into 
various  positions  without  altering  the  relative  position  of  the  positive  or 
negative  transparency  and  the  sensitive  receiving  surface.  The  linear 
photographic  image  provided  in  the  various  ways  above  described  cor¬ 
responds  in  character  to  a  cross-etched  engraving  or  pen-and-ink 
drawing,  and  is  either  itself,  or  after  being  copied  by  photography, 
adaptable  by  suitable  and  well-known  methods  to  typophotographv,  to 
photographic  engraving,  and  to  photolithography. 

No.  3541. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Holding  Photographs  and 
Showing  the  Same.”  F.  Wirth,  a  communication  from  F.  W.  Schwarz, 
Manufacture!',  Offenbach-on-the-Maine,  Germany. — Dated  September 
3,  1879. 

This  apparatus  for  holding  and  exhibiting  photographs  consists  of  a 
box  or  case  of  suitable  form  within  which  two  drums  are  placed ;  these 
are  provided  with  handles  projecting  outside  the  box  but  firmly  secured 


to  the  drums.  Upon  the  drums  a  band  of  linen  or  canvas  is  placed,  in 
such  manner  that  when  wound  upon  one  it  is  unwound  from  the  other 
drum.  To  this  band  of  linen  or  canvas  suitable  photograph  frames  are 
attached.  The  lid  of  the  box  or  case  is  provided  with  an  opening  which 
has  glass  placed  therein,  through  which  the  photographs  are  seen; 
therefore,  by  turning  the  handle  of  one  of  the  drums,  the  band  will  be’ 
wound  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  photographs  will  pass  under  the 
glass,  thereby  exhibiting  the  same  to  the  spectator. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Overbeck’s  Studio.— Herr  Carl  Bender’s  Portable  Dark  Room.— 

Herr  J.  Husnik  on  the  Asphalte  Process  as  Applied  to  Photo- 

ZIN  COTYPES. 

According  to  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen,  whose  information 
seems  to  have  come  vid  America,  the  studio  Overbeck  (Otto)  of  Dhssel- 
dorf,  whence  so  many  reproductions  of  oil  paintings  are  issued,  is  a  large 
apartment  about  eighteen  feet  high,  with  front  and  side  lights.  All  the 
walls  which  might  reflect  light  are  painted  black,  and  light  is  prevented 
from  falling  upon  the  lens  by  a  long  conical  cap.  The  camera  is  placed 
upon  wheels  which  run  in  iron  grooves.  The  oil  painting  to  be  copied 
is  placed  upon  an  adjustable  easel  and  receives  a  coating  of  linseed  oil 
to  render  the  shadows  transparent.  The  lenses  used  are  Steinheil 
aplanatics,  which  Herr  Otto  thinks  give  the  flattest  field.  The  chemical 
operations  are  conducted  as  usual,  except  that  in  order  to  get  an  equal 
film  the  plate  after  being  once  coated  with  collodion  is  turned  round  and 
coated  a  second  time  from  the  opposite  end.  This  double  film  keeps 
longer  moist,  and  will  stand  an  exposure  of  two  hours. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  taken  from  the  Photographische  Mit- 
theilungen,  represents  Herr  Carl  Bender’s  new  travelling  dark  room.  The 
under  part  of  the  vehicle  has  a 
semicircular  zinc-lined  incision 
made  in  it,  into  which  the  body 
of  the  operator  fits  when  at 
work.  When  travelling  this 
space  is  occupied  by  the  bath 
and  plate-box.  When  in  use 
the  bath  stands  on  the  table 
immediately  in  front  of  the 
operator,  and  behind  it  and 
against  the  back  wall  of  the 
wagon  is  a  shelf  upon  which  the 
necessary  glasses,  dark  slides, 

&c.,  may  be  arranged.  Upon 
this  shelf  is  also  placed  a  wax-cloth  cover,  which  is  stretched  tightly 
over  the  bath  during  the  development.  The  object  of  the  wax-cloth 
cover  is  to  protect  the  silver  bath  from  contamination  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  cause  any  rinsing  water  or  developing  fluid  that 
may  be  spilled  upon  it  to  run  down  into  a  waste  pipe,  which  is  fixed  in 
what  may  be  called  the  floor  of  the  wagon.  The  water  required  for 
rinsing  the  plates  is  stored  in  a  reservoir  placed  on  the  roof,  and  led  into 
the  dark  room  by  an  india-rubber  tube.  On  the  journey  the  camera-stand 
and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  can  be  packed  into  the  interior  of  the 
wagon.  The  principal  advantage  claimed  for  this  contrivance,  viz.,  that 
the  operator  does  not  require  to  go  bodily  into  it,  with  a  consequent 
great  economy  of  space  and  weight,  is,  we  believe,  shared  by  the  tents  of 
Dr.  Vogel  and  Herr  Remel£,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Mr.  Rouch  and  others, 
whose  names  do  not  at  this  moment  suggest  themselves. 

In  Moll’s  Notizen  Herr  J.  Husnik  writes  as  follows  on  pliotozincotypes 
with  a  sensitive  asphalte  solution  : — We  have  at  last  reached  the  point 
of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  asphalte,  and  have  thereby  obtained  a 
correct  explanation  of  many  of  its  properties  hitherto  kept  secret.  *  It 
appears  that  by  treating  this  substance  with  ether  certain  less  sensitive 
components  are  removed,  so  that  a  residue  “insoluble  in  ether”  is  left, 
which  possesses  in  a  considerably  higher  degree  that  sensitiveness  to  light 
so  much  desired  in  order  to  render  the  asphalte  process  practically  useful. 
The  way  in  which  asphalte  manifests  its  sensitiveness  to  light  consists  in 
becoming  insoluble  or  difficult  of  solution  in  its  usual  solvents,  after 
exposure.  Thus,  a  zinc  plate,  coated  with  an  asphalte  solution,  which  has 
been  exposed  for  some  time  under  a  linear  negative,  may  be  developed 
by  spirit  of  turpentine,  so  that  all  the  whites  dissolve  while  the  lighted 
parts  remained  undissolved.  And  if,  after  fully  developing,  the  zinc 
plate  be  washed  first  with  spirit  and  then  with  water,  and  now  allowed 
to  become  perfectly  dry,  the  operation  of  etching  may  at  once  be  begun  ; 
but,  as  such  a  plate  had  formerly  to  be  exposed  for  hours  in  the  sun, 
and  for  days — in  winter  even  for  weeks — in  the  shade,  in  order  to  get  a 
good  picture  which  could  be  developed  with  turpentine,  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  turn  the  process  to  practical  account.  Gillot,  Yves,  and  Barret 
and  other  firms  in  Paris  have,  however,  employed  the  asphalte  process  for 
years,  but  the  secret  of  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  their  solution  was 
not  known. 

In  Switzerland  and  America  also  one  often  heard  of  the  asphalte  pro¬ 
cess  being  employed  for  zincography,  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  veil  has  now  been  torn  from  the  secret.  We  know  at  last  that  pro- 
*  Dr.  Kayser’s  examination  of  the  properties  of  asphalte. 
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gress  in  this  process  is  to  be  sought  in  the  direction  of  elimination 
from  the  solution  of  the  insensitive  particles. 

Such  a  sensitive  solution  can,  when  requisite,  be  diluted  with  a  little 
anhydrous  benzole  (not  benzine,  in  which  asphalte  is  insoluble).  Benzole 
which  contains  a  little  water  cannot  be  used  either,  as  in  drying  it 
would  cause  the  asphalte  solution  to  wrinkle  up  and  would  not  furnish 
an  equal  surface. 

The  solution  must  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  dust.  Before  being 
coated  the  zinc  plate  should  be  carefully  dusted,  and  any  excess  of  the 
coating  solution  should  be  poured  off  into  another  vessel,  and  not  back 
into  the  stock  bottle  until  it  has  stood  to  settle  for  a  couple  of 
days,  after  which  the  upper  part  may  be  poured  back.  When  the  film 
has  become  dry  it  may  be  slightly  warmed  and  then  exposed  under  a 
clear  line  negative — preferably  in  the  sun,  as  then  only  half  an  hour  of 
an  exposure  is  required.  The  plate  is  now  laid  in  a  bath  containing  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  when  the  image  has  become  visible  the  denser 
portions  may  be  gone  over  with  a  small  soft  pencil,  so  that  they  may  be 
developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  lights. 

When  the  shadows  appear  sufficiently  clear,  remove  the  plate  and 
coat  it  with  alcohol  or  place  it  in  a  bath  containing  alcohol,  and  when 
the  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  partially  washed  out  place  it  under  a  jet 
of  water  falling  from  a  certain  height,  so  that  the  water  may  come  in 
contact  with  the  whites  and  remove  any  oil  of  turpentine  that  might 
still  be  adhering  to  them. 

The  development  is  an  operation  requiring  great  care  and  rapidity  of 
work,  which  can  only  be  learnt  by  practice.  The  plate,  being  well 
developed,  is  next  warmed,  and  when  it  has  cooled  again  the  next  stage 
is  the  etching.  Should  the  shadows,  however,  not  be  deep  enough  they 
should  be  gone  over  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  when 
that  has  been  allowed  to  act  for  a  short  time  the  whole  plate  should 
again  be  washed  in  the  above-mentioned  turpentine  bath,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  with  the  alcohol  bath  and  the  water  tap  repeated.  This  plan 
gives  sharp  pictures,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  much-reduced 
reproductions  of  woodcuts. 


Meetings  of  Sfltieties. 

— « — 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting.  Name  of  Society. 


May  3. . . . . .  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

,,  3.... .  Benevolent. . 

,,  4 .  Sheffield  . . . 

,,  5 . .  Edinburgh  . . . 

,,  5 .  Bristol . . .  . . 

,,  6.. .  South  London  . . 

,,  6 .  Bolton  . 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Market  Tavern  Hotel,  Bradford. 
160a,  Aldersgate-street. 

Nether  School  Room. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Museum,  Queen’s-road. 

Society  of  Arts. 

The  Baths. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  March  20th,  at  Lamb’s  Hotel, — Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  president, 
in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  opening  address  : — As  you 
are  all  aware,  this  Association  has  been  formed  to  allow  all  interested  in 
photography  to  unite  in  a  body  for  the  wellbeing  and  furtherance  of 
the  art.  We  have  heard  our  Secretary’s  report,  and  you  have  all, 
I  have  no  doubt,  read  our  rules.  Whether  these  rules  meet  with  your 
approval  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  if  any  discussion  be  required 
on  them  we  shall  name  an  opportunity  afterwards.  It  is  my  sincere 
wish  that  the  Association  be  successful,  that  we  as  its  members  work 
together,  and  that  its  meetings  be  characterised  as  meetings  for  the 
advancement  of  photography.  Let  them  be  formal  and  strictly  con¬ 
ducted.  We  have  a  Secretary  and  a  Committee  who  can  conduct  things 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  the  letter.  As  for  your  Chairman  I  cannot 
say  much  for  him.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  follow  a  high  standard 
this  Association  will  thrive.  We  shall  gain  the  public  confidence  ;  we 
shall,  by  coinciding,  be  able  to  give  the  public  photographic  exhibitions, 
and  bring  photography  more  into  local  sympathy  and  notice.  Those  of 
us  who  are  professional  photographers  must  find  this  for  the  benefit  of 
our  pockets,  and  those  who  are  amateurs — well,  I  cannot  say  what 
they  will  get,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  more  credit  for  their  feeble 
attempts.  However,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  we  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  aiding  in  the  progress  of  this  Association.  But  if  we 
do  not  follow  a  high  standard  and  work  in  good  fellowship  I  am  just  as 
convinced  that  this  Association  will  fail  in  its  object.  Of  all 
men  connected  with  any  particular  art  I  never  met  with  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  amongst  photographers.  Never  from  two 
men,  to  whom  I  have  gone  to  seek  any  information,  have  I  got  the 
same  story ;  they  all  differ,  as  is  cunningly  said,  like  doctors  !  But  as 
a  friend  of  mine  used  to  affirm,  had  there  been  no  difference  of  opinion 
there  would  have  been  no  fancy  waistcoats.  Our  grandfathers  would 
have  worn  them  all  the  same  pattern,  colour,  &e.  And  allow  me  to 
remark — seeing  we  are  on  grandpapas — how  much  nicer  subjects  they 


must  have  been  to  the  photographer  and  artist  with  their  “  patterned  ” 
and  artistically-cut  clothes  compared  to  the  tame  “get  up”  men  go 
about  in  nowadays  !  I  return,  however,  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  photographers.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  very  life  of  the  art. 
Although  we  cannot  ask  you  to  tell  us  how  you  produce  your  pictures, 
we  can  discuss  certain  parts  of  the  operation — parts  where  new  theories 
come  in ;  and,  although  the  principle  is  often  concealed  in  proportion  as 
the  work  is  successful,  yet  exchanged  opinions  are  bound  to  assist  us. 
If  I  have  dared  to  lay  before  you  a  system  of  working  this  Association 
which  may  not  meet  your  views,  grant  me  your  indulgence ;  but  I  do  so 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Association  alone.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many 
gentlemen  present ;  and  before  I  finish  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  appointing  me  President  of  this  Association. 
I  will  do  the  best  in  my  power  to  uphold  the  photographic  art,  for  the 
promotion  of  which  this  Association  has  been  formed. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Roger,  Broughty  Ferry,  exhibited  an  ingenious  automatic 
apparatus  for  washing  prints,  which  caused  an  animated  discussion  as 
to  how  prints  should  be  treated  after  removal  from  the  fixing  bath. 

Mr.  Abbot,  Sen.,  was  of  opinion  that  all  prints  should  be  rolled  with 
an  india-rubber  roller  to  remove  the  hypo,  from  the  pores  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Donald  attributed  the  fading  of  silver  prints,  not  so  much  to 
defective  washing  as  to  the  bronze  from  cheap  albums  and  from  the 
backs  of  gilt  mounts. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought  fading  was  caused  by  imperfect  washing,  and 
using  paper  manufactured  from  blood  albumen. 

Mr.  J.  Urie  (Secretary)  said  that  Mr.  Roger  had  put  himself  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  showing  his  apparatus  in  working  order.  He 
(Mr.  Urie)  thought  it  was  as  perfect  as  any  be  had  seen. 

Mr.  Tannahill  also  thanked  Mr.  Roger  for  showing  bis  print-washer. 
He  had  no  doubt  the  results  would  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Roger  thanked  Mr.  Urie  and  Mr.  Tannahill  for  the  kind  manner 
they  had  spoken  of  his  apparatus.  His  principal  object  in  showing  it  was 
to  get  up  a  discussion.  The  washer  was  free  to  any  that  liked  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Tannahill  showed  about  three  hundred  photographs  by  the  wet 
and  dry  processes,  which  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  members. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  outdoor  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Glamis  Castle  on  the  6th  May. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Roger,  and  Mr.  Tannahill 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close.  _ 


WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Market  Tavern, 
Bradford,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m., — Mr.  E.  Passingham 
in  the  chair. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  conversational  discus¬ 
sion  on  dry-plate  work,  after  which  Mr.  Crosthwaite  read  a  paper 
entitled  Stray  Thoughts.  [See  page  210.] 

Mr.  Bridges  exhibited  a  large  lantern  for  dry-plate  work,  the  sides  of 
which  were  covered  with  a  canary-coloured  paper  which,  though  giving 
s  splendid  light  to  work  by,  effectually  cut  off  all  injurious  rays.  The 
lamp  was  tested  by  several  of  the  members  developing  plates  by  its 
light,  and  the  opinions  as  to  its  success  were  unanimous.  He  (Mr. 
Bridges)  then  read  a  short  paper  on  Canary  Medium  v.  Ruby  Glass. 
[See  page  209.] 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Bridges’  paper  the  meeting  became  again  of 
a  conversational  character,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  supper  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Athol 
Arms,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  15th  instant,  when  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  amateur  and  professional  photographers.  Mr.  John  Urie 
was  chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  Robertson  croupier. 

After  supper  the  following  toasts  were  given: — “The  Queen,”  by 
the  Chairman. — “The  People,”  by  the  Chairman,  responded  to  by 
Councillor  Robertson.  — “ The  Amateur  Members.”  by  the  Secretary 
(Mr.  McChie),  responded  to  by  Mr.  Turnbull. — “The  Photographic 
Art,”  by  Mr.  Gilfillan,  responded  to  by  Provost  Stuart. — “The 
Pioneers  of  Photography,”  by  Mr.  McChie,  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Mactear. — “The  Association,”  by  Provost  Stuart,  responded  to  by  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Bell). —“The  Strangers,”  by  Mr.  Bell,  responded  to  by 
Mr.  J.  Urie  (Dundee).— “ The  Ladies,”  by  Mr.  Skinner,  responded  to 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Ramsay. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  agreeably  spent  in  conversation, 
singing,  and  music.  This  convivial  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
drinking  the  Chairman’s  health  with  Highland  honours. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
February  last,— Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
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The  Secretary  announced  a  communication  from  the  Scovill  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  containing  the  following  queries  sent  to  them  for  the 
question-box  of  the  Section: — 1.  Why  are  not  the  back  lenses  of  a  por¬ 
trait  tube  cemented  like  the  front  lenses?  Would  not  this  cause 
increased  light  and  consequent  rapidity  by  annihilating  two  reflecting 
surfaces  ? — 2.  Is  it  possible  to  show  dissolving  views  by  means  of  one 
lantern?  and,  if  so,  would  not  a  great  saving  result  from  doing  so ?  By 
one  lantern  is  meant  one  light. — 3.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer— Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  or  Mr.  Willis  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question, 

Mr.  Chapman  said  the  reason  why  opticians  separated  the  lenses  in 
the  back  combination  was  to  facilitate  the  final  correction.  The  glass 
used  was  not  always  of  the  same  specific  gravity  and  refracting  power, 
and  when  the  lenses  were  finished  it  was  frequently  found  that  the 
correction  was  not  complete,  and  the  curves  would  require  to  be  altered 
were  it  not  that  by  separating  the  lenses  slightly  a  similar  effect  was 
produced.  The  lens  would  certainly  work  more  rapidly  if  the  back 
combination  were  cemented,  but  the  cost  of  production  would  be 
increased.  Another  object  in  separating  the  lenses  was  to  complete  the 
correction  for  flatness  of  field. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  was  sorry  to  differ  from  Mr.  Chapman.  The 
object  of  Petzval,  the  inventor  of  the  portrait  combination,  in  separating 
the  back  lenses  was  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount  of  negative  spherical 
aberration,  to  correct  the  oblique  pencils  and  flatten  the  field  ;  the  sur¬ 
faces  could  not  be  cemented  together  because  they  were  not  of  the  same 
radii  or  curvature.  If  the  back  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  were 
looked  through,  its  negative  aberration  would  be  indicated  by  its  mag¬ 
nifying  less  at  the  margin  than  at  the  centre  ;  that  was  essentially 
necessary  to  obtain  flatness  of  field.  Among  the  earlier  lenses  made  by 
Yoigtlander  was  a  very  large  one,  something  like  3^  inches  front  lens 
and  2|  back,  the  back  focus  being  exceedingly  short.  He  obtained  the 
negative  aberration  in  the  back  lens  by  having  it  composed  of  a  triple 
combination,  a  somewhat  dense  flint  concave  being  placed  between  two 
crown3.  Soon  after  that  a  modified  form  was  introduced,  that  in  which 
the  back  lens  was  composed  of  two  pieces,  a  crown  and  flint,  with  the 
inner  surfaces  non-coincident  in  respect  of  curvature.  He  (Mr.  Taylor) 
had  tried  the  experiment  some  time  ago  of  removing  one  of  Yoigtlander’s 
triple  cemented  back  lenses  from  a  portrait  combination  and  substi¬ 
tuting  another  of  the  double  or  non-cemented  kind,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  very  great.  It  altered  the  lens  entirely,  while  there  was  no 
falling  off  in  sharpness  in  any  part  and  no  loss  of  light ;  the  marginal 
definition  was  admirable.  He  thought  that  the  separation  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actinic  correction,  and  that  was  the  reason  he 
dissented  from  Mr.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Chapman  thought  the  separation  had  everything  to  do  with  it. 
As  Mr.  Taylor  said,  opticians  did  not  correct  the  front  lens,  therefore 
they  separated  the  back  combination  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question, 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  intended  to  set 
before  the  meeting  a  lantern  of  the  class  indicated.  Two  lenses  were 
used — one  in  conjunction  with  a  prism,  which  enabled  two  pictures 
placed  at  right  angles  and  illuminated  by  a  single  light  to  be  combined 
on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Mason  objected  to  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  and  absorption 
of  the  prism. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  question  had  been  raised  before,  but,  though 
there  was  a  theoretical  loss,  practically  it  was  impossible  of  detection. 

Mr.  Mason  mentioned  a  plan  he  was  working  out  in  theory,  in  which 
he  employed  two  lanterns  and  a  single  light,  which  latter  was  moved 
from  one  lantern  to  the  other  to  give  the  dissolving  effect. 

Mr.  Taylor  pointed  out  that  it  was  an  essential  condition  that  the 
light  must  be  in  the  axis  of  the  optical  system,  and  that  that  condition 
was  departed  from  in  sliding  the  light  from  one  lantern  to  another. 

The  third  question  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary, 

Mr,  Taylor  said  that  photographers  were  indebted  to  both  the  gentle¬ 
men  named  for  the  introduction  of  ferrous  oxalate.  He  explained  the 
I  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Willis  had  entrusted  to  him  in  confi¬ 
dence  the  formula  for  the  ferrous  oxalate,  which  was  subsequently 
published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  describing  an  elaborate  series  of 
experiments  with  various  developing  agents,  had  mentioned  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  priority  in  the  matter  of  publica¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Willis  had  communicated 
the  formula  to  himself  and  others  before  his  (Mr.  Willis’s)  departure  for 
America. 

The  Chairman  corroborated  Mr.  Taylor’s  statement,  stating  that 
Mr.  Willis  had  given  him  the  formula,  and  he  had  worked  it  successfully 
previous  to  the  publication  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  He  also  stated  Mr. 
Willis’s  reason  for  not  desiring  the  formula  to  be  published  at  that 
period.  He  (the  Chairman)  further  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Lea  alluded 
only  to  the  development  of  negative  images  on  paper,  and,  moreover,  he 
specially  said  that  he  had  not  tried  its  application  to  collodion  plates 
either  dry  or  wet,  and  that  it  could  not  be  so  U3ed  without  being  modified. 

Mr.  Mason  described  a  drying-rack  for  sensitive  plates,  so  arranged 
that  the  plates  came  in  contact  with  nothing  but  glass  surfaces, 
whereby  he  avoided  many  of  the  inconveniences  usually  met  with. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  used  a  similar  contrivance. 


The  Chairman  alluded  to  his  experiments  with  the  ferrocyanide 
developer.  Most  of  the  members  would  recollect  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  autumn  he  had  exhibited  a  number  of  instantaneous  views  taken 
with  a  ten-inch  focus  view  lens.  All  these  were  produced  upon 
wet  emulsion  plates  developed  by  means  of  the  ferrocyanide  developer 
without  any  restraining  bromide.  He  recommended,  as  the  best  formula 
he  had  tried,  a  reduction  of  the  alkali  to  one-half,  and  the  introduction 
of  one  grain  and  a-half  of  bromide  of  ammonium  in  each  ounce. 

The  Chairman  then  practically  demonstrated  the  working  of  the 
developer  as  modified  by  himself,  by  exposing  several  plates  in  contact 
with  negatives  for  two  or  three  seconds  to  a  gas  flame,  showing  the  ease 
and  simplicity  of  work'ng. 

Mr.  Roche  having  exhibited  some  transparencies  and  negatives,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 


iftomsponiiMue. 

THE  PYRO.  AND  GLYCERINE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “F.  P.  L.’s”  letter  in  your  number  of  the 
16th  inst.,  there  are  two  reasons  for  adding  glycerine  to  the  bromide 
and  ammonia  solution  : — First,  the  solutions  mix  more  easily  when  both 
contain  glycerine ;  second,  there  is  always  the  same  quantity  of 
glycerine  present  in  the  developer,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  whole  of  the  glycerine  were  added  to  the  pyro.  solution. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  pyro.,  ammonia,  and  bromide, 
I  confess  I  do  not  understand  your  correspondent’s  figures,  which  seem 
to  have  got  “mixed.”  If  “F.  P.  L.”  will  make  the  calculation  again 
he  will  find  that  with  the  formula  I  gave,  using  equal  parts  of  the  two 
solutions,  the  proportions  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  as  follows  : — 

Pyro .  2  grains, 

Ammonia .  2  ,, 

Bromide  . J  of  a  grain, 

to  each  ounce  of  developer. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  Edwards. 

6,  The  Grove,  Hackney,  April  21,  1880. 


IODIDES  IN  COLLODION  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  some  interest  Mr.  Cotesworth’s  article  on 
the  use  of  iodides  in  collodion  emulsion.  Curiously  enough,  I  have  been 
trying  iodide  of  ammonium  in  my  own  chlor-oleobromide  precipitated 
emulsion  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  each  ounce  of  emulsion  before 
precipitation,  and,  like  him,  find  that  it  certainly  diminishes  slightly 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  plates,  giving,  however,  with  a  long 
exposure,  good  negatives. 

I  intend  experimenting  further  with  various  quantities  of  the  different 
iodides,  and  will,  if  you  like,  send  you  the  results. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

The  Elms,  Lutterworth,  April  24,  1880.  John  B.  C.  Fox. 

[We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  receiving  an  account  of  the  results 
when  our  correspondent’s  experiments  have  been  completed. — Eds.] 


PARKINSON’S  SWING  FRONT  ADAPTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  controversy  which,  in 
addition  to  occupying  valuable  room,  may  be  uninteresting  to  many 
of  your  readers,  I  will  leave  those  of  them  whom  it  may  interest  to 
read  Mr.  Parkinson’s  description  of  his  swing  front  adapter  and  my 
subsequent  letter  and  judge  between  us. 

I  may  say  that  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  puts 
a  great  many  opinions  into  my  mouth  of  which  I  should  not  under  any 
circumstances  have  been  guilty.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived,  and  my  only  point  is  this  : — Given  a  scaffold  pole  thirty 
feet  high,  with  a  chalk  mark  fifteen  feet  up :  this  mark  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed  so  as  to  occupy  the  centre  of  a  plate  by  giving  sufficient  tilt  to  the 
camera.  Mr.  Parkinson  in  his  original  description  denied  the  possibility. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Parkinson’s  remark 
about  equally  bisecting  an  angle,  that  if  his  swing  front  adapter  is  as 
ingenious  as  any  method  he  can  show  me  of  unequally  bisecting  an 
angle  it  will  be  a  great  success. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Wilmer. 
April  27,  1880. 


Photography  in  Court. — At  the  City  of  London  Court,  on  Friday, 
the  16th  inst.,  the  case  of  Valentine  v.  Ablett  was  heard  before  the 
deputy-judge.  The  plaintiff,  an  officer  on  board  one  of  the  Anchor  Line 
of  steamers,  sued  the  defendant,  a  photographer,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£7  odd,  under  the  following  circumstances  : — The  plaintiff's  solicitor 
stated  that  the  plaintiff  had  applied  to  the  defendant  to  photograph  a 
group  of  his  wife  and  family  prior  to  his  sailing  for  New  York.  He 
paid  the  sum  now  claimed  in  his  particulars  before  the  court  upon  the 
order  being  given.  The  proofs  were  at  once  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
company,  and  he  had  them  framed  and  mounted  and  hung  in  his  cabin ; 
but  before  they  returned  on  their  home  voyage  the  pictures  had  become 
entirely  faded,  and  of  no  use  whatever.  He  now  sued  for  the  return  of 
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the  money  he  had  paid,  as  the  photographs  were  entirely  useless. — In 
cross-examination  the  plaintiff  said  they  had  a  very  rough  passage  aud 
shipped  heavy  seas,  and  that  the  salt  water  might  have  reached  the 
pictures. — For  the  defence  the  defeudant  urged  that  the  proofs  had  been 
improperly  mounted,  which  would  promote  their  fading;  aud,  further¬ 
more,  that  iodine,  consequent  on  a  sea  voyage,  would  materially 
deteriorate  the  most  delicate  photograph. — At  this  stage  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  produced  in  court,  and  were  evidently  very  indistinct  ;  but 
this  was,  as  the  defendant  asserted,  mainly  attributable  to  the  effects  of 
a  sea  voyage,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  impressions  being  improperly 
washed. — At  this  stage  of  the  case  his  Honour  considered  that  such  deli¬ 
cate  productions  as  photographs  ought  to  be  properly  protected  against 
any  influences  of  sun  and  salt  water,  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
appeared  not  to  have  been  done,  and,  therefore,  ruled  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  with  costs. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Will  give  in  exchange  a  good  card  lens  by  Dallmeyer,  for  background,  12  X  10 
bath,  or  offers.— Address,  C.  Payne,  Photographer,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Posing  chair,  Utrecht  velvet,  four  backs,  good  as  new,  cost  £6  6s.,  in  exchange 
for  a  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1b  carte  lens,  Dallmeyer’s  1a  wide-angle  rectilinear, 
or  a  Ross’s  No.  6  symmetrical.— Address,  F.  Wright,  photographer, 
Northampton. 

Strong  tripod  stand,  carte  rolling-press,  Ross’s  No.  3  triplet,  one  dozen  print¬ 
ing-frames,  Photo.  News  from  1866  to  1879  (more  or  less  complete),  and 
an  india-rubber  lined  bath,  10  X  8,  in  exchange  for  studio  accessories. — 
Address,  W.  Bassett,  32,  Stoke-road,  Guildford. 

Wanted,  a  Dallmeyer’s  or  Ross’s  cabinet  lens,  in  exchange  for  Shassen’s  fifty- 
two-inch  nonpareil  bicycle,  cost  £18  18s.  Will  give  a  little  cash  with  same. 
Also,  wanted,  good  studio  furniture,  in  exchange  for  a  quite  new  10  X  8 
burnisher.  Splendid  machine,  worth  £4. — Address,  Photo.,  19,  St.  Alban  s- 
terrace,  Sherwood-street,  Nottingham. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  whole-plate  lens,  by  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  with  extra 
mount  for  use  as  view  lens,  and  an  11  X  9  Spanish  mahogany  folding 
camera,  by  same  makers,  with  single  and  double  slides,  for  a  Hare  s  whole- 
plate  changing-box  or  a  good  cabinet  lens  for  standing  figures.  Also,  a 
9X7  mahogany  studio  camera  for  a  good  10  X  8  glass  bath  in  water-tight 
case.— Address,  J.  T.  Scott,  Marlow,  Bucks. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

PhOTOGRATHS  REGISTERED  — 

E.  Kay,  Bolton.— Four  Photographs  of  Col  F.  C.  Bridgeman  ;  Pour  Photo - 
graphs  of  T.  L.  Bushlon ,  Esq. 

A.  Sachs,  Bradford.—  Photograph  of  the  Bight  Eon.  W .  E.  Forster ,  M.P.; 

Photograph  of  A.  Illingworth ,  Esq.,  M.P. 

P.  M.  Laws,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  —Photograph  of  Group  of  Sir  Eenry 
' Clavering,  Geo.  Waller— Champion  Bicyclists ,  §c. 

F.  Auguste  &  Co.  (York).— Received.  Thanks. 

p'  jj  _ -^Ve  have  no-  doubt  that  either  the  Autotype  or  the  Woodbury 

Company  can  supply  what  you  require.  Apply  to  them. 

Nemo  —You  will  find  a  very  complete  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  in  our 
Almanac  for  1870,  which  will,  no  doubt,  answer  your  purpose. 

Horatio  —The  only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to  insert  an  advertisement  in 
our  columns  ;  you  may  then  meet  with  what  you  require.  We  imagine  that 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  an  engagement  without  much  difficulty,  provided 
your  work  is  of  good  quality. 

■g  g  j  _ Your  experiments  are  certainly  very  interesting,  but  the  results 

would  scarcely  interest  our  readers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  photography.  We  should  advise  you  to  communicate  with  some 
of  the  journals  devoted  to  horticulture. 

j  p  p  —You  will  be  able  to  get  very  good  pictures  on  wood  blocks  by  the 
’no’wd'er  process,  and  also  by  the  carbon  process  provided  you  use  a  tissue  that 
contains  a  large  amount  <>f  pigment  in  proportion  to  the  gelatine.  This  is 
necessary,  otherwise  the  film  will  split  up  when  the  block  is  cut. 

pEhCY  —It' is  quite  possible  that  frilling  may  occur  even  with  the  best  plates 
or  the  best  emulsion.  If  you  have  kept  your  stock  of  plates  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a  damp  place,  no  matter  how  well  packed,  you  will,  no  doubt,  run 
a  considerable  risk  of  frilling ;  but  the  high  temperature,  without  moisture, 
would  have  rather  a  contrary  effect. 

Magic— The  magic  photographs  sold  some  years  back  were  produced  by 
making  a  print  and  then,  without  toning  it,  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  until  the  image  disappeared.  It  was  then  well  washed 
and  dried,  and  the  picture  developed  by  simply  immersing  it  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Operator  —We  can  hardly  answer  your  query  as  to  the  salaries  paid  to  ope¬ 
rators  in  London,  as  they  are  so  varied  and  depend  so  much  on  the  ability  of 
the  man.  Some  obtain  as  much  as  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
while  many  w  uld  be  glad  to  obtain  employment  at  one-fourth  this  sum,  or 
even  less,  yet  they  consider  themselves  first-class  operators. 

B.  H.-We  really  cannot  advise  you  as  to  whether  it  is  “  worth  your  while  to 
give  up  the  bath.”  You  do  not  even  state  whether  you  have  had  any 
experience  with  dry  plates  or  whether  your  work  is  portrait  or  landscape.  If, 
as  we  imagine,  you  are  ignorant  of  dry -plate  work  we  should  recommend  you  to 
give  it  a  trial,  when  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  for  yourself. 

j  r  W.— 1  You  will  find  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes’s  Manual  of  Photography  the 
best  for  your  purpose. — 2.  We  know  of  no  se(/-acting  apparatus  for  taking 
photographs,  and  we  are  afraid  that  if  such  an  one  were  invented  the  results 
might  not  prove  quite  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.— 3.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  apparatus  you  mention,  not  having  seen  it— so  can  give  you 
no  opinion  upon  the  matter. 


Ferrotype.— Alabastrine  photographs  are  glass  positives  that  Lavo  Lulu 
whitened  with  bichloride  of  mercury.  They  are  rarely  produced  now-a  day s, 
although  they  were  iu  some  demand  a  few  years  back. 

Happy  L\d. — The  use  of  the  chalk  is  to  neutralise  any  acidity  in  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold.  The  quantity  employed  for  the  purpose  is  immat<  riul,  us 
only  so  much  as  is  necessary  is  taken  up  by  the  free  acid,  the  remainder 
being  insoluble.  The  discolouration  of  your  acetate  bath  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence;  it  will  not  affect  its  touing  properties  if  you  keep  tbo 
bath  properly  supplied  with  gold. 

G.  P.  E. — Neutral  oxalate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  ferrous  sulphate  in  about  twice  its  weight.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give 
a  fixed  formula  for  the  “  mixing  process,”  as  you  term  it,  because  commercial 
samples  of  the  so-called  neutral  oxalate  vary  to  such  an  extent.  With  a  given 
solution  or  solutions  it  is  easy  to  find  the  proper  proportions,  and  these  will 
not  vary  so  long  as  those  solutions  last;  hence  you  will  Bee  the  advantage 
of  making  a  quantity  at  once. 

C.  M.  (Forfar). — If  you  copy  any  photograph  that  has  been  registered  und>  r 
the  Copyright  Act  you  will  infringe  the  law,  and  will  consequently  render 
yourself  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  for  every  copy  you  sell.  Your 
combining  several  together  iu  one  group  makes  no  difference  whatever,  as 
the  Act  is  very  clear  on  the  point,  and  says  “  make  any  copy.”  Unless  you 
can  obtain  the  permission  of  the  holders  of  the  copyright  we  should  advise 
you  to  abstain  from  making  your  combination  group. 

T.  W.  Kirby. — 1.  You  are  right  in  saying  that  a  single  lens  will  work  more 
rapidly  than  a  triplet  of  the  same  focus  and  aperture. — 2.  The  ferrocyanide 
developer  becomes  discoloured  long  before  it  loses  its  developing  power; 
you  should  not  return  the  used  solution  to  the  vessel  containing  that  which 
has  not  been  used. — 3.  You  can  certainly  dry  the  plates  more  rapidly  by 
immersing  them  in  spirit;  but  the  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  any  effect  in  preventing  “  trilling,”  unless  your 
other  drying  arrangements  are  such  that  the  plates  take  so  long  to  dry  that 
the  gelatine  becomes  partially  decomposed. — 4.  The  “instantaneous”  expo¬ 
sure  with  the  bromo-iodide  plate  at  four  p.m.  with  a  lens  /  is  certainly  prettv 
quick.  1U 

H.  B.  H. — 1.  If  you  make  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed 
during  washing  we  think  you  will  find  the  bulk  increased  to  at  least  two 
ounces. — 2.  The  plan  you  propose  for  coating  plates  is  not,  we  fear,  feasible. 
If  your  emulsion  be  in  a  proper  state— that  is,  at  a  proper  temperature — you 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  coating  without  the  glass  rod;  indeed,  it  is  a 
question  which  is  the  easier  to  manipulate— collodion  or  gelatine.  The 
length  of  time  required  in  washing  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
emulsion.  If  squeezed  through  coarse  canvas  two  or  three  changes  of  water 
will  remove  the  salts ;  if  broken  up,  in  the  ordinary  way,  into  moderately 
small  pieces,  three  or  four  hours  of  the  “  teapot  ”  treatment  should  suffice. 
Thanks  for  photograph  of  warming  arrangement ;  we  6hall  give  a  diagram 
of  it  next  week. 

Received. — W.  Heighway;  E.  Dunmore.  In  our  next. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  Ma*y  6th,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  when  papers  will  be  read,  by  Mr. 
E.  Cocking,  On  the  Pyramidal  form  of  Composition  in  Pictorial  ) Yorks 
(who  will  also  give  practical  demonstrations  on  the  black  board),  and  by 
Mr.  F.  York  on  The  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer,  with  Results  of  Experi¬ 
ments. 

A  New  Designation  for  Professors  of  the  Art-Science. — James 
Blyth,  cabinet  maker,  of  St.  Benedict’s,  Norwich,  was  summoned  by 
William  Skrubsole,  photographer,  of  Connaught-road,  for  using 
threatening  language  to  him.  It  was  alleged  that  defendant  had 
alluded  to  the  complainant  as  a  “mug-faker,”  aud  threatened  to  “make 
it  hot  ”  for  him  if  he  caught  him  in  a  certain  place.  Defendant  denied 
these  allegations  in  toto ;  and,  ultimately,  the  case  was  adjourned  for 
the  production  of  further  evidence. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weeks  ending  April  28,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m.  
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CANARY-COLOURED  GLASS  FOR  DRY-PLATE  WORK. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  using  a  “  safe”  medium  through  which  to  filter  the 
light  employed  in  the  preparation  and  development  of  gelatine  plates, 
and  notwithstanding  that  general  opinion  has  decided  in  favour  of 
ruby  as  the  most  desirable  colour,  it  seems  that  the  subject  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Bridges 
(vide  our  last  number),  ruby  is  not  only  equalled  but  is  to  be  super¬ 
seded  forthwith — “  snuffed  out,”  in  fact — by  a  new  claimant  from 
amongst  the  list  of  colours,  namely,  “  canary  green.” 

As  we  have  in  the  course  of  our  experience  with  gelatine  plates 
tried  a  great  variety  of  coloured  media,  or  at  least  of  very  varying 
depths  of  tint,  and  as  we  also  have  become  imbued  with  the  opinion 
that  ruby  alone — and  that  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  colour — affords  an 
adequate  protection  against  actinic  influence,  we  have  read  with 
some  surprise,  yet  not  without  interest,  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Bridges  before  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 
It  has  been  generally  accepted  as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  gela¬ 
tine  plates  cannot  be  worked  in  the  yellow  or  orange  light  which 
formerly  sufficed  for  wet  plates  ;  yet  here  we  are  told  that  a  tint  of 
yellow  far  lighter  than  that  which  has  been  rejected  as  useless  is 
quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  dry-plate  work.  The  term 
“ canary  green”  is  a  very  vague  one;  still  in  the  “greenest”  of 
canaries— we  refer  to  the  birds  to  which  that  colour  is  sometimes 
applied — there  is  so  little  of  the  real  green  tint  that  it  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  materially  alter  the  character  of  the  light  transmitted 
by  a  medium  of  a  true  “  canary-green”  colour. 

Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  what  are  the  requirements  in  dry- 
plate  work  as  distinguished  from  wet.  The  difference  which  exists 
is,  of  course,  in  the  main,  one  of  sensitiveness;  but  here  sensitive¬ 
ness  must  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  general  sensitiveness  and 
sensitiveness  to  individual  colours.  To  illustrate  this  difference  we 
may  instance  the  respective  behaviour  of  gelatine  and  collodion  dry 
plates,  presuming  the  films  to  contain  identically  the  same  quantity 
of  bromide  of  silver.  The  bromide  of  silver  is  sensitive  in  either 
case  to  the  same  class  of  individual  rays,  but  owing  to  variations  in 
the  character  of  its  formation  in  the  presence  of  gelatine  the  latter 
compound  is  far  more  generally  sensitive  than  in  the  case  of  collodion. 
Take  another  instance  :  let  us  compare  a  wet  bromo-iodide  plate 
with  a  dry  bromide  film.  The  latter,  though  sensitive  to  a  point 
lower  down  in  the  spectrum  than  the  bromo-iodised  wet  plate, 
requires  a  far  longer  time  (in  the  great  majority  of  cases)  to  receive 
an  impression  in  the  camera  than  does  the  latter.  These  instances 
will  show  that  sensitiveness  to  individual  rays — notably  to  those  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum — on  the  part  of  the  sensitive  material 
contained  in  the  film  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  such  a  film  is 
readily  and  rapidly  impressed  in  the  camera. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  wet  collodion  plates  have  been  found  far 
more  sensitive  than  the  generality  of  dry  bromide  emulsion  films, 
and  yet,  as  those  who  have  had  experience  with  the  latter  are  aware, 
the  dry  plates  require  a  more  “  non-actinic"  light  for  their  manipu¬ 
lation  than  do  the  wet.  Here  we  have  a  fact  which  has  excited  the 
surprise  of  many  wet-plate  workers,  who  failed  to  comprehend  why 
they  with  their  sensitive  films  could  work  with  a  light  which  invari¬ 


ably  produced  fog  with  the  slower  dry  plates.  The  cause  is,  of  course, 
set  down  to  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  to  the  lower 
rays  of  the  spectrum  ;  but  this  is,  we  think,  only  a  portion  of  the 
explanation.  Were  it  possible — and  in  some  isolated  cases  it  is  so 
— to  complete  tbe  development  of  the  dry  plate  in  as  short  a  time  as 
the  average  wet  plate,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  possible  to  work 
with  the  same  light  in  either  case,  as  the  rays  of  lower  refrangibility 
would  not  then  have  time  to  act  injuriously  ;  but,  as  the  dry  plate  (we 
are  speaking  now  of  collodion,  not  gelatine)  usually  occupies  a  far 
longer  period  in  development,  the  additional  exposure  to  the  dangerous 
light  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

If  now  the  collodion  emulsion  plate — which  is  inferior  in  general 
sensitiveness  to  the  wet  plate — be  more  exacting  in  the  character  of 
the  light  required  for  its  manipulation,  how  much  more  should  we 
expect  such  a  result  from  the  gelatino-bromide  film,  which  surpasses 
the  wet  plate  both  in  general  sensitiveness  and  in  sensitiveness  to  the 
rays  of  lower  refrangibility  ?  Yet  Air.  Bridges  tells  us  that  “  canary 
green”  forms  a  suitable  medium  to  work  by. 

Since  reading  his  paper  we  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  spectro¬ 
scope,  which  we  believe,  with  Captain  Abney,  to  be  the  best  test 
that  can  be  applied  for  the  purpose.  Not  being  able  readily  to  pro¬ 
cure  samples  of  glass  of  the  requisite  tints,  we  experimented  with 
various  samples  of  yellow  and  green  paper,  singly  and  in  combination, 
so  as  to  cover  every  possible  tint,  one  would  imagine,  that  could  come 
under  the  term  “  canary  yellow.”  The  result  showed  that  the  yellow 
papers  cut  off  the  violet  rays,  and,  according  to  the  depth  of  tint  and 
thickness  of  the  material,  more  or  less  of  the  indigo  and  extreme  red 
rays,  leaving  a  continuous  spectrum  extending  upwards  from  tbe  red 
well  into  the  blue  region.  The  green  medium  intercepted  the  violet 
and  a  portion  of  the  indigo  and  blue  rays,  and,  according  to  tiut  and 
density,  more  or  less  of  tbe  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  Thin  samples 
gave  spectra  in  which  tbe  lower  rays  were  distinctly  visible  Bud 
extending  into  the  blue;  thicker  paper  and  darker  colour  cut  off  the 
rays  below  the  green. 

When  the  two  colours  were  examined  in  conjunction  a  spectrum 
was  obtained  showing  green,  blue,  and  indigo,  and,  when  a  very  thin 
green  paper  was  used,  yellow  and  orange.  This  combination  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  offer  a  probability  of  bringing  tbe  gelatine  plate 
more  into  assimilation  with  the  wet  plate  in  its  behaviour  under 
development,  by  cutting  off  the  red,  orange,  aud  yellow  rays,  the 
action  of  which  it  is  that  makes  the  difference;  that  is,  supposing 
that  the  superior  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  plate  to  the  lower  rays 
of  the  spectrum  is  the  oil ly  reason  of  the  difference.  But  then  we 
have  to  consider  the  greater  degree  of  general  sensitiveness  possessed 
by  gelatino-bromide,  and  to  ask  whether  the  green  and  blue  rays 
transmitted  would  not  prove  at  least  as  injurious  to  the  sensitive 
surface  as  the  red  rays  passed  by  ruby  glass.  Those  who  hold  that 
gelatine  possesses  no  greater  sensitiveness  to  blue  light  than  wet 
collodion  will  probably  reply  to  the  contrary ;  but  we  shall  require 
very  strong  proof  before  we  can  accept  such  a  view. 

Finally:  the  one  great  object  of  Mr.  Bridge’s  substitution  of  a 
canary  green  for  a  ruby  medium — the  production  of  a  more  pleasant 
light  to  work  by — has  been  surprisingly  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
When  sufficient  green  was  employed  to  cut  off  the  red  and  orange 
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rays  the  combination  was  greatly  inferior  to  ruby  paper  in  illumi¬ 
nating  power ;  while  as  the  green  was  decreased  in  order  to  secure 
batter  illumination,  so  the  yellow,  orange,  and  red  rays  appeared, 
the  result  being  that  while  the  ruby  paper  cut  off  nearly  all  but  the 
red  rays,  the  compound  medium  gave  a  continuous  spectrum  extending 
from  red  to  blue.  We  shall  be  glad  to  submit  Mr.  Bridge’s  own 
medium  to  the  test  of  the  spectroscope,  and  report  thereon. 

- ^ - 

MERCURIAL  INTENSIFIERS. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago — what  an  air  of  antiquity  the  expression 
lends  to  photography  !— the  production  of  a  portrait  negative  was  by 
the  majority  of  photographers  considered  quite  an  achievement. 
Collodion  positives,  with  all  their  unsurpassable — if  we  may  not  say 
unequalled — delicate  range  of  tones  being  the  toy  of  the  hour  we 
had  almost  said,  for  such  is  the  caprice  of  the  public;  at  anyrate,  there 
was  then  little  demand  for  any  other  class  of  work,  and  negatives 
were  rarely  required.  Just  as  in  the  early  days  of  collodion  making 
(indeed,  we  rather  think  it  is  the  case  with  some  experimentalists  now), 
a  pyroxyline  was  considered  superb  if  it  dissolved  entirely  in  the 
mixed  solvents,  so  density  in  a  negative  was  thought  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  all  good  qualities,  and  the  processes  for  converting  positives 
into  negatives — which,  through  the  conditions  of  his  business,  was 
the  one  adopted  by  the  average  portrait  photographer— aimed  at 
little  beyond  securing  the  highest  degree  of  intensity. 

The  plan  which,  consequent  upon  this  desire  for  intensity,  offered 
the  easiest  method  of  procedure  was  mercurial  intensification,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  processes  were  used  as  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  practice,  when  a  negative  had  to  be  produced,  which  are 
now  being  introduced  to  the  notice  of,  or  are  learnt  by,  the  newer 
generation  of  photographers  as  though  they  were  recent  novelties. 
There  were  two  methods  in  vogue,  and  in  each  there  was  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  treatment  of  the  plate  by  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
followed,  in  the  one  case,  by  flowing  over  it  an  ordinary  solution 
of  ammonia,  either  strong  or  diluted ;  and,  in  the  other,  by  a  solution 
made  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonium  to  a  pint  or 
two  of  water.  The  former  plan  gave  less  density  than  the  latter, 
which,  in  consequence,  had  the  greater  number  of  followers.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  old  plan  of  bleaching  with  the  bichloride  and  giving  a  wash 
with  ammonia  seems  to  be  gaining  favour. 

Before  treating  further  upon  these  processes  we  would  here  point 
out  that,  as  our  remarks  will  be  held  more  particularly  to  apply  to 
dry-plate — gelatine  plate— work,  the  learner  in  alkaline  development 
should  understand  that  it  is  desirable  always  to  look  upon  any  mode 
of  after-intensification  as  a  makeshift,  and  only  to  be  tolerated  as  a 
means  for  saving  a  valuable  picture  and  not  as  an  end  to  become  his 
accustomed  aim.  Every  negative  should  be  perfect  when  it  leaves  the 
fixing  bath,  and  any  system  that  depends  upon  the  continual  use  of 
an  after-intensification  cannot  arrive  at  results  equally  satisfactory. 
This  we  say  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  operators  of  admitted 
skill  have  informed  us  that  mercurial  intensification  was  their  usual 
custom.  There  are,  of  course,  and  in  all  probability  always  will  be, 
many  cases  where  errors  of  judgment  cause  the  production  of  nega¬ 
tives  deficient  in  intensity,  and  to  these  we  would  wish  our  remarks 
to  be  understood  as  referring. 

Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  ammonia  process.  It 
possesses,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  advantage  of  permanence  in  its 
results;  it  is  not  liable  by  the  action  of  light  or  the  course  of  time  to 
become  denser  or,  even,  as  in  some  processes,  weaker.  Its  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  the  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  removing  the  last  trace  of 
the  hypo,  from  the  gelatine  film,  the  result  of  such  imperfect  washing 
being  either  a  milkiness  upon  the  surface,  which  can  be  wiped  off,  or 
tho  production  of  a  permauent  stain  of  an  iridescent  character  winch 
defies  all  attempts  at  removal.  Fortunately,  however,  unless  very 
strong,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  printing  qualities  of  the 
negative,  which,  when  the  process  is  properly  performed,  possesses 
that  agreeable,  peculiar,  cool,  brownish-grey  so  characteristic  of  a 
good  wet  collodion  picture.  The  process  of  treating  the  negative 
with  bichloride  and  iodide  of  potassium  is  not  now  in  much 
favour — owing,  firstly,  to  the  indifferent  quality  of  negative  so  made; 


and,  secondly,  to  its  liability  to  change  after  the  lapse  of  a  little 
time. 

By  the  publication,  however,  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  formula, 
which  introduced  an  entirely  new  mode  of  employing  tbe  two 
chemicals,  a  new  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  tbe  photo¬ 
grapher,  as  by  its  means  he  was  enabled  to  produce  pictures  intensi-  I 
fled  by  mercurial  solutions  that  bore  the  closest  resemblances  to  f 
wet-plate  negatives  developed  by  iron  and  pyro.  A  tendency  has 
been  said  to  exist  to  the  production  of  yellowness,  and  also  to  some 
uncertainty  of  action;  but  when  made  according  to  Mr.  Edwards's 
own  instructions  we  have  not  found  his  iutensifier  to  show  any  I 
tendency  in  that’, direction.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  I 
the  scarlet  precipitate  caused  by  the  admixture  of  the  iodide  of  | 
potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury  is  not  only  not  all  dissolved  I 
but  that  it  is  fairly  copious,  and  the  proportions  of  hyposulphite  i 
of  soda  should  not  be  exceeded,  or  there  is  a  liability  to  the  intensi- 
fying  power  being  lost  or,  at  any  rate,  weakened  very  much.  The  ! 
great  beauty  of  this  mode  of  intensifying  is  the  very  regular  and 
even  way  with  which  the  intensification  proceeds.  The  action  has 
the  appearance  of  affecting  the  whole  of  the  image  throughout  the 
film  at  whatever  stage  it  is  arrested,  and  the  experimentalist  may  be 
certain  of  obtaining  a  negative  free  from  any  irregularity  of  action. 

Holding  the  belief  that  the  chief  action  of  this  mode  of  intensifica¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  iodide  of  mercury  dissolved  in  the  hypo.,  we  have  i 
made  a  few  experiments  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  iutensifier  i 
perfectly  certain  in  its  action  and  capable  of  being  kept  in  a  fairly 
concentrated  form.  This  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  by  making  a 
simple  solution  of  the  scarlet  iodide  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda— a  plan  first  proposed  by  Mr.  William  Bedford,  though  not,  we  ■ 
believe,  previously  published.  An  ounce  of  bichloride  is  dissolved  in 
half  a  pint  of  water  (if  powdered  first  and  the  water  used  at  a  boiling 
temperature  the  operation  will  be  much  facilitated),  and  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  one  ounce  and  a-quarter  of  iodide  of  potassium  is 
dissolved,  and  the  two  solutions  well  mixed.  The  beautiful  scarlet 
precipitate  that  is  immediately  produced  will  soon  subside,  when  tbe 
supernatant  fluid  is  now  poured  off  and  the  vessel  filled  up  again 
with  water,  to  be  again  poured  off  after  subsidence  of  the  precipitate,  , 
and  the  operation  repeated  once  more,  the  last  washing  water  being 
poured  off  as  closely  as  possible.  A  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
of  a  strength  of  about  one  in  four  is  then  added  very  carefully,  so  as  | 
to  dissolve  all  but  a  trace  of  the  precipitate,  and  the  solution  may 
then  be  filtered  and  kept  in  a  bottle  for  use  as  required.  If  any  con¬ 
siderable  excess  of  the  hypo,  solution  be  added  the  power  of  intensi¬ 
fication  is  almost  destroyed. 

We  have  found  that  a  small  quantity  of  this  solution — about  a 
drachm  in  an  ounce  of  water — forms  an  excellent  intensifier,  having 
a  similar  action  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  solution,  yielding  a  negative 
possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  a  wet  film  and  certain  and  trust-  , 
worthy  in  its  action.  When  used  for  wet  plates  the  proportion  of 
concentrated  intensifier  should  be  less  than  for  gelatiue,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  its  action  owing  to  the  greater  permeability  of  tbe 
film. 

In  conclusion:  we  must  again  warn  our  readers  against  placing 
dependence  upon  the  regular  employment  of  intensifiers;  for  tbe 
very  nature  of  their  action  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  scale  of 
gradation  in  the  intensified  negative,  as  we  hope  to  show  on  some 
future  occasion,  cannot  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  reality  that  a 
negative  intensified  by  the  further  application  of  a  developing  solu¬ 
tion  would  afford. 

FADED  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  COURT. 

A  matter  of  considerable  importance,  alike  to  photographers  and  tbe 
public  generally,  was  recently  brought  before  the  City  of  London 
Court  and  briefly  reported  in  our  last  issue.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  these: — An  officer  on  board  of  one  of  the  Anchor  Line 
of  steamers,  prior  to  his  starting  on  a  voyage  to  New  York,  paid  tbe 
defendant  something  over  seven  pounds  for  taking  a  photograph  of 
his  wife  and  family  in  a  group,  the  proof  of  which  was  duly 
delivered,  and,  after  being  mounted  and  framed,  was  hung  up  in  tbe 
cabin  of  the  vessel;  but  before  the  homeward  voyage  was  completed  \ 
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the  photograph  was  found  to  have  faded  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
had  become  worthless,  and  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
amount  paid  for  the  picture.  The  defence  set  up  was  that  the 
picture  had  been  improperly  mounted  (this  being  done  by  the 
plaintiff),  and  that  the  presence  of  iodine  in  the  sea  air  would 
also  conduce  to  the  fading. 

In  the  cross-examination  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  elicited  that  the 
passage  out  was  an  unusually  rough  one,  and  that  the  vessel  in  her 
course  shipped  some  heavy  seas;  also,  that  the  sea  water  might 
have  obtained  access  to  the  photographs.  In  the  end  the  Judge 
gave  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  photographer  with  costs,  at  the  same 
time  remarking  that  such  delicate  things  as  photographs  should  be 
protected  against  the  influences  of  sea  air  and  sun. 

Now,  although  few  will  deny  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  yet  all 
must  feel  sympathy  with  the  plaintiff— who  in  all  probability  knew 
nothing  of  photography  or  the  requirements  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  pictures  produced  by  its  aid,  and  who,  it  may  be  assumed 
from  the  amount  claimed,  had  paid  a  fair  price  for  the  pictures — 
because  he  not  only  loses  the  money  he  has  paid,  but  is  in  addition 
mulcted  in  the  costs  of  the  suit,  which  it  is  quite  possible  would 
amount  to  far  more  than  the  sum  sought  to  be  recovered. 

The  details  of  the  case,  as  furnished,  are  somewhat  meagre  ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  pictures  must  have  faded  very  rapidly.  Indeed, 
although  no  time  is  mentioned,  it  could  not  have  been  long,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  voyage  was  made  in  a  steamer  and  not  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  and  the  picture,  it  was  stated,  had  faded  before  the  homeward 
trip  was  made.  Under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  by  no  means 
surprising  that  the  plaintiff  should  feel  himself  aggrieved,  and  hence 
the  action.  At  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  hard  upon  the 
defendant  had  the  decision  been  other  than  it  was;  for  any  picture — 
be  it  photograph,  engraving,  chalk-drawing,  or  painting — would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  have  suffered  considerably  by  the  action  of 
sea  water,  and  this  was  evidently  the  view  taken  by  the  learned 
Judge  when  he  decided  as  he  did. 

We  know  that  with  no  special  care  and  precaution  many  photo¬ 
graphs  do  withstand  the  action  of  sea  air,  and  that,  too,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time;  and  we  are  also  aware  that  a  very  great  number  which 
are  carefully  framed  and  protected  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
do  fade  exceedingly  rapidly,  even  when  hung  in  ordinary  rooms. 
What  the  result  of  an  action  brought  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  say.  In  the  case  reported  the  decision 
was  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  picture  being  exposed  to  sea  influences 
without  proper  protection;  but  this  would  not  apply  when,  as  it 
generally  happens,  the  pictures  have  been  mounted  and  framed  by 
the  artist  himself  and  then  kept  in  an  ordinary  apartment.  Yet 
experience  teaches  us  that  such  prints  do  sometimes  fade,  and  that, 
too,  very  quickly. 

It  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed  to  many  photographers 
if  they  could  be  compelled  to  refund  all  money  received  for 
photographs  which  have  eventually  faded,  even  although  preserved 
with  all  reasonable  care.  But  from  the  decision  here  referred  to, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  given,  it  would  appear  some¬ 
what  doubtful,  had  the  circumstances  of  the  case  been  different, 
whether  the  result  might  not  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was. 
This  is  a  pertinent  question ;  nevertheless  it  is  one  that  it  is  quite 
possible  may  have  to  be  decided  at  some  future  period. 

At  one  time  it  might  have  been  argued  that  all  photographs, 
from  the  nature  of  the  process  employed  for  their  production,  were 
liable  to  change,  and  therefore  the  photographer  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  process ;  but  at  the  present  time  this  argument 
may  not  avail,  inasmuch  as  there  are  several  processes  in  general 
use  that  do  yield  prints  of  undoubted  permanence,  and  might  have 
been  employed  instead  of  one  which  every  one  knows  by  experience 
produces  results  that  are  liable  to  change  sooner  or  later. 

A  faded  photograph  cannot  always  be  compensated  for  by  money 
value,  for  in  many  cases  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  replace  it. 
Take,  for  example,  such  a  case  as  that  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
A  man  pays  for  a  picture  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  him, 
expecting  to  have  not  only  a  “  thing  of  beauty  ”  but  “  a  joy  for  ever.” 
Alag!  a  short  time  is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  idea,  for  the  picture 
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fades;  but  during  that  period  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  those 
whose  portraits  were  depicted  may  have  passed  away,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  can  never  again  be  portrayed.  In  such  cases,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  a  faded  photograph  cannot  always  be  compensated  for  by  a 
recovery  of  the  amount  paid  for  it,  and  the  owner  may  naturally  feel 
himself  aggrieved  even  if  he  be  successful  in  recovering  the  sum 
he  had  paid.  Quite  apart  from  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  we 
think  that  few  artists,  for  their  own  credit’s  sake,  would  refuse  to 
replace  any  picture  which  had  passed  into  the  “  sere  and  yellow  leaf" 
in  an  unduly  short  time,  as  it  will  sometimes  do  from  circum¬ 
stances  not  always  under  the  artist’s  control. 


Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  forwarded  to  us  two  speci¬ 
mens  of  negatives  which  have  been  spoilt — as  the  senders  say — by 
mercurial  intensification.  Now,  while  we  do  not  wish  to  say  one 
word  more  on  behalf  of  that  mode  of  intensification  than  is  absolutely 
its  due,  we  must  say  that,  judging  by  the  specimens  before  us  and  the 
details  accompanying  them,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  stating  that 
it  has  been  in  each  case  the  operator,  and  not  the  process,  who  has 
been  to  blame.  The  first  of  these  specimens,  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  well  washed  after  fixing  and  then  treated  with  a  mercurial 
solution  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  formula,  exhibits,  at 
one  end  of  the  plate,  a  patch  which  has  all  the  colour  of  the  green 
bromide  of  silver,  and  leads  to  the  impression  that  the  plate  liaB 
been  imperfectly  fixed.  According  to  the  correspondent  who  sends 
us  this  example,  the  plate  was  “thoroughly  fixed”  and  perfectly 
clean  until  it  went  into  the  mercury;  still  we  must  say  it  was  not 
sufficiently  fixed,  for,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  in  our 
columns,  the  mere  disappearance  of  the  bromide  does  not  denote  per¬ 
fect  fixation,  as  something  more  requires  to  be  done — some  “  invisible 
compound  of  silver,”  as  it  has  been  called,  has  to  be  removed.  The 
plate  in  question,  after  being  soaked  in  water  for  several  hours, 
showed  plainly  the  cause  of  the  mishap,  as  the  very  portion  upon 
which  the  green  stain  prevailed  was  found  to  have  swelled  up  into 
strong  relief,  showing  that  upon  that  part  a  greater  thickness  of 
gelatine  existed  than  on  the  rest  of  the  plate.  Thus  the  length  of 
time  in  the  hypo,  which  had  proved  sufficient  to  “thoroughly  fix” 
the  thin  portions  of  the  film  had  failed  to  perform  that  office  upon 
the  thicker  part,  and  hence  the  stain  when  immersed  in  the  mercury. 
The  other  sample  exhibited  a  general  veil  of  a  dirty,  greyish-yellow 
colour  in  all  the  shadows  and  half-tones.  The  deep  shadows  are 
stated  to  have  been  “perfectly  clear  glass”  before  applying  the 
mercury,  and  no  trace  of  fog  or  veil  existed  in  any  portion  of  the 
plate.  In  this  case  a  plain  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed 
by  ammonia,  was  applied.  The  result  is  simply  due  to  imperfect 
washing  either  after  fixing  or  after  the  application  of  the  mercury — 
most  probably  the  former. 


NOTES  ON  OXALATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  last  observations  which  I  sent  to  the  Journal  on  this  subject 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  action  of  the  oxalate  solution  was  largely 
influenced  by  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  the  ferrous 
oxalate  and  that  of  the  potassic  oxalate  which  it  contained. 

This  fact  led  to  some  further  considerations.  It  is  certainly  less 
trouble  to  prepare  the  developer  by  simply  dissolving  potassic 
oxalate  and  ferrous  sulphate  together  rather  than  by  separately 
preparing  ferrous  oxalate.  In  the  first  paper  which  I  sent  to  the 
Journal  nearly  three  years  ago  describing  this  development  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  had  tried  this  method,  but  had  obtained  only  inferior 
results  with  it.  Since,  finding  how  largely  the  action  and  qualities 
of  the  developer  depend  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  the  iron 
and  potash  salts,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  right  proportions 
could  be  found  a  developer  made  by  simply  dissolving  together 
ferrous  sulphate  and  potassic  oxalate  might  be  equal  in  all  respects 
to  one  made  in  the  other  way.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  The 
right  proportions  are  as  follow  : — 


Neutral  potassic  oxalate  .  450  grains. 

Ferrous  sulphate*  .  125  ,, 


*  These  figures  are  intended  for  clear,  crystallised  ferrous  sulphate.  Ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  easily  effloresces  and  turns  white  on  the  surface.  In  this  condition,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  a  given  weight  contains  much  more  of  the  iron  salt  than  that  which 
has  not  effloresced. 
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The  potash  salt  to  be  dissolved  in  four  or  live  ounces  of  hot  water, 
the  ferrous  sulphate  then  thrown  in,  and  water  added  till  the  whole 
amounts  to  six  fluid  ounces.  The  solution  should  then  be  corked 
and  shaken  till  the  iron  salt  dissolves.  There  will  be  precipitated  a 
small  quantity  of  yellow  precipitate,  which  on  examination  I  find  is 
ferrous  oxalate,  and  not  the  double  salt.  The  solution  must  not  be 
used  at  once,  but  must  stand  for  some  hours  until  it  becomes  bril¬ 
liantly  clear  and  the  whole  excess  of  oxalate  (which  is  not  large)  is 
precipitated.  It  is  curious  that  the  above  proportions  differ  much 
from  what  one  would  be  inclined  to  take  if  guided  by  chemical 
equivalents,  on  the  supposition  that  the  double  oxalate  contains  an 
equivalent  each  of  ferrous  and  of  potassic  oxalate. 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  action  of  a  solution  prepared 
as  above  with  that  of  a  solution  prepared  by  saturation  of 
potassic  oxalate  with  ferric  oxalate,  and  find  it  absolutely  equal. 
This  solution  may  be  used  in  either  of  two  ways : — It  may  be 
simply  decanted  from  the  precipitate  when  perfectly  clear,  and 
then  be  used  with  bromide;  or  it  may  be  used  with  an  excess  of 
potassic  oxalate  by  adding  to  the  above  quantity  of  material,  after 
decanting,  thirty  grains  of  neutral  potassic  oxalate  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  oxalate  developer 
gives  always  better  results  when  used  with  either  excess  of  alkaline 
oxalate  or  bromide.  I  formerly  thought  that  when  the  exposure 
was  exactly  timed,  or  was  under-timed,  it  was  best  to  use  the  oxalate 
alone;  but  further  experience  makes  me  doubtful  of  this.  When  a 
small  excess  of  alkaline  oxalate  is  used  as  the  restraining  agent  I 
am  convinced  that  the  action  is  in  all  cases  improved  by  it,  and  even 
with  bromide  I  am  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  its  habitual  use ; 
In  fact,  it  is  very  surprising  how  much  bromide  the  oxalate  develop¬ 
ment  will  bear.  I  have  experimentally  extended  the  quantity  until 
it  amounted  to  two  (2)  grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  of  develop¬ 
ing  bath,  and  got,  with  a  full  exposure,  an  excellent  development. 
This,  of  course,  is  merely  experimental ;  from  two  to  four  drops  of 
thirty-grain  solution  is  what  is  generally  wanted. 

I  have  made  a  singular  observation,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
is  new.  When  positives  are  developed  on  paper  by  the  oxalate, 
without  bromide,  the  whites  are  either  pure  or,  if  they  show  any 
colour,  it  is  faintly  reddish.  With  bromide,  on  the  contrary,  they 
tend  to  a  greenish  shade,  and  this  shade  is  more  distinct  according 
to  the  quantity  of  bromide  used.  With  the  very  large  dose  of 
bromide  just  mentioned  the  tint  is  distinctly  green.  It  is  also 
remarked  that  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkaline  oxalate  pro¬ 
duces  exactly  the  same  effect,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


IODIDE  IN  EMULSION. 

Since  writing  on  this  subject  a  fortnight  ago  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  Captain  Abney’s  paper,  which  I  had  not  previously  seen,  as 
well  as  the  editorial  article  upon  the  subject  in  the  same  number, 
from  both  of  which  it  would  seem  that  I  surmised  rightly  in  attri¬ 
buting  my  previous  want  of  success  to  the  employment  of  too  large 
a  proportion  of  iodide.  Since  reading  those  two  articles  I  have 
found  time  to  give  another  trial  to  the  bromo-iodide  emulsion  ;  and, 
though  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  minutely  with  regard  to  the 
relative  sensitiveness  of  emulsions  containing  varying  proportions 
of  iodide,  I  have  been  able  to  form  at  least  a  general  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  Captain  Abney’s  proposed  alteration  in  our  gelatino- 
bromide  formulae. 

I  prepared  three  separate  emulsions,  using  approximately  the 
proportions  of  iodide  spoken  of  by  Captain  Abney  in  his  paper, 
viz.,  one-twenty-fourth,  one-twelfth,  and  one-sixth  respectively.  In 
making  the  necessary  calculations  I  have  reckoned  the  proportions  of 
silver  iodide  and  bromide  formed  (or,  more  correctly,  the  proportions  of 
silver  nitrate  converted  by  the  soluble  iodide  and  bromide),  and  not 
the  quantities  of  soluble  haloids  actually  employed.  The  three 
formulae  may  be  put  down  thus,  the  quantities  being  for  five  ounces 
of  emulsion  in  each  case  : — 

Ammonium  bromide . . . .  60  grains. 

„  iodide  . . . . . .  3J  ,, 

Ammonium  bromide .  58  „ 

„  iodide  . . .  6J  „ 

Ammonium  bromide .  55  „ 

„  iodide  .  12  ,, 

If  these  formulae  be  examined  they  will  be  found  to  conform  pretty 
closely  with  the  proportions  mentioned  by  Captain  Abney.  I  should 
say  that  the  sensitising  in  each  case  was  performed  with  100  grains 
of  silver  nitrate,  and  that  very  nearly  the  same  excess  of  soluble 


bromide  exists  in  each  case.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
iodide  of  silver  forms  much  more  rapidly  than  the  bromide,  and  it 
may,  therefore,  be  fairly  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  soluble  iodide 
is  converted,  leaving  the  bromide  only  in  excess.  Thus,  taking  the 
first  formula,  the  three  and  a-quarter  graiuB  of  ammonium  iodide 
will  convert  very  nearly  four  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  leaving  a  small 
fraction  over  ninety-six  grains  of  the  latter  to  be  converted  into 
bromide.  This  will  require  about  fifty -live  grains  of  ammonium  bro¬ 
mide,  and  we  thus  have  an  excess  of  about  one  grain  to  each  ounce 
of  emulsion.  I  thought  it  well  to  be  thus  particular  in  arranging  the 
salts  in  each  formula,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  suspicion  of  a 
greater  or  less  excess  of  soluble  haloid  having  interfered  with  the 
result. 

Having  described  my  preliminary  preparations  I  will  now  proceed 
to  detail  the  various  tests  I  have  applied.  A  number  of  plates 
having  been  prepared  from  each  batch  of  emulsion,  they  were  iirat 
of  all  tested  for  sensitiveness  against  plates  containing  only  bromide. 
The  test  bromide  emulsion  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  three  to  be  tried  against  it ;  that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to 
proportions  of  gelatine,  length  of  cooking,  &c.,  it  was  identical,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  whole  of  the  100  grains  of  silver  nitrate  was 
converted  into  bromide  and  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide  remaining 
similar  to  that  in  the  other  cases.  Four  plates  were  exposed  in 
rapid  succession  upon  a  well-lighted  landscape,  a  very  small  stop 
beiug  employed  in  order  to  lengthen  the  exposure  and  thus  reduce 
the  liability  to  error  from  slight  variations  in  the  time  given.  The 
plates  were  then  developed  simultaneously  in  the  same  dish. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some,  I  believe,  in  making  these  comparative 
tests  for  sensitiveness  to  develops  by  time.  Now,  while  time  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  of  use  in  securing  uniformity  of  result  when  using  one 
particular  description  of  plate,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  not  only 
useless  but  misleading  when  applied  to  plates  of  different  makers  or 
from  different  formulae.  Of  several  makers’  plates  I  have  tried 
some  develope  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  others  do,  though  they 
may  be  equal  in  sensitiveness.  A  plate  which  comes  up  slowly 
under  the  developer  is  not  in  any  way  hastened  in  its  movements  by 
increasing  the  exposure.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  then,  to 
trust  to  time  development  in  an  experiment  such  as  I  am  describing; 
indeed,  had  I  done  so  the  decision  would  have  been  certainly 
unfavourable  to  the  use  of  iodide.  I,  therefore,  adopted  the  course 
of  getting  as  much  out  of  each  plate  as  possible  with  a  developer  of 
fixed  maximum  strength ;  that  is  to  say,  after  removing  the  first 
plate  from  the  solution  when  fully  developed,  no  further  addition  of 
any  sort  was  made  until  the  rest  were  done. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  I  found  that  the  plain  bromide  film 
developed  most  rapidly,  and  was  first  to  attain  detail  and  printing 
vigour,  the  others  following  in  the  order  of  their  richness  in  iodide, 
each  increasing  proportion  rendering  the  development  slower,  but 
not  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  After  fixing  I  could  certainly  not 
say  that  any  one  of  the  four  plates  showed  any  advantage  in  point  of 
sensitiveness;  the  negatives  exhibited  marked  differences,  however, 
in  other  respects,  especially  in  vigour  and  contrast.  The  extreme 
clearness  of  the  deep  shadows  of  the  plate  containing  the  largest 
quantity  of  iodide  gave  it  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  having  had 
less  exposure  than  the  others,  but  upon  carefully  examining  the 
more  delicate  details,  where  the  light  had  acted  most  feebly,  it  was 
found  to  compare  favourably  with  the  others;  indeed,  if  anything, 
the  finer  details  were  more  clearly  marked  in  this  plate  than  in  the 
rest.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  one 
set  of  plates  being  purposely  under-exposed,  the  result  in  each  case 
being  the  same  ;  and  I  therefore  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  nothing 
is  lost  in  sensitiveness  by  the  addition  of  iodide. 

This  experiment  was  varied  by  cutting  one  of  each  of  the  plates 
into  four  strips  of  equal  width,  and  placing  a  strip  of  each  plate  in 
the  dark  slide  and  exposing  simultaneously.  Here,  again,  the  result 
was  the  same  as  before. 

I  then  turned  to  the  question  of  the  character  of  light  allowable 
with  the  bromo-iodide  plates.  Placing  four  of  the  strips  in  a  printing- 
frame — one  half  of  which  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  opaque  card¬ 
board — they  were  exposed  for  five  minutes  to  the  light  of  my  ruby 
lantern  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  from  the  glass;  but  upon 
development  I  could  find  no  action  to  have  taken  place  on  any  of 
them.  The  three  containing  iodide  appeared  to  stand  the  prolonged 
application  of  the  developer  better  than  the  plain  bromide,  as  the 
latter  veiled  slightly  over  its  whole  surface.  This  result  being  nega¬ 
tive,  the  ruby  glass  was  removed  and  orange  paper  substituted. 
Another  set  of  strips  were  then  placed  in  a  dark  slide,  and  four  different 
exposures  of  fifteen,  thirty,  sixty,  and  120  seconds  respectively,  given 
by  drawing  out  the  shutter  at  intervals,  one  portion  of  each  strip 
remaining  unexposed.  Upon  development  the  plain  bromide,  plate 
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Bliowed  a  very  faint  tint  at  fifteen  seconds,  and  a  much  more  decided 
one  at  thirty,  the  rest  remaining  perfectly  clean.  At  sixty  seconds 
the  film  containing  the  smallest  proportion  of  iodide  was  found  to 
have  succumbed,  and  at  two  minutes  the  second  one  showed  a 
decided  tint  ;  but  the  last,  containing  one  sixth  of  iodide,  remained 
clean  throughout. 

As  a  last  experiment  the  four  remaining  strips  were  exposed  in 
the  camera,  and  in  order  to  make  the  test  a  crucial  one  a  minimum 
exposure  was  given.  They  were  then  developed  simultaneously 
under  the  orange  light,  the  development  being  pushed  to  its  utmost. 
No.  1  (the  bromide  plate)  came  out  very  badly;  No.  2  was  slightly 
veiled ;  but  Nos.  3  and  4  stood  the  ordeal  perfectly. 

I  do  not  claim  that  my  experiments  are  conclusive,  as,  probably, 
they  have  not  been  performed  with  as  much  care  as  they  might  have 
been.  They  have  been  sufficient,  however,  to  satisfy  me  that  iodide 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  and,  further  than  that,  that  Captain 
Abney  is  correct  in  putting  it  forward  as  a  means  of  enabling  us  to 
work  gelatine  plates  in  something  like  comfort. 

H.  Y.  E.  CoTESWORTH. 


APPRECIATION  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Idealism  of  a  certain  kind  is  indulged  in  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  everybody.  It  is  a  cheap  luxury,  and  very  filling  at  the  price. 
Those  who  form  a  violent  affection  for  a  certain  (or,  as  it  usually  is 
found  to  be,  extremely  uncertain)  type  of  beauty  give  way  to 
paroxysms  of  gush  on  the  subject  of  their  ideal,  ridicule  the  prepos¬ 
terousness  of  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  other  type 
of  beauty,  and  take  to  themselves  no  end  of  credit  for  the  possession 
of  rare  discrimination.  I  am  often  tempted  to  believe  that  these 
hysterical  enthusiasts  fondly  imagine  they  possess  certain  proprietary 
rights  over  the  ideal  they  for  the  moment  affect ;  or,  at  anyrate, 
that  they  confer  a  favour  on  the  type  they  raise  to  the  high  pinnacle 
of  admiration. 

Beauty,  according  to  the  dictum  of  the  fanciful  dilettantes  to  whom 
allusion  has  just  been  made,  would  appear  to  be  a  thing  changeful 
as  the  dressing  of  the  head  or  the  fashions  in  costume.  The  R.  A., 
whose  pictures  were  yesterday  the  rage,  made  one  type  that  which  it 
was  perfect  taste  to  admire  and  the  worst  of  taste  to  criticise.  The 
thing  was  fashionable,  and  any  noodle  with  set  and  meaningless 
phrase  could  pooh-pooh  the  man  of  independent  thought.  But 
today  fashion  has  set  up  another  type,  perchance  just  as  preposterous, 
and  all  noodledom  bows  down,  worships,  and  chatters  of  the  ideal. 
Tomorrow  yet  another  type  may  be  presented,  and  will  become  the 
thing  to  admire. 

It  may  be  said  this  is  a  very  harmless  and  even  amiable  peculiarity, 
and  that  to  criticise  it  is  ill-natured  crotchetiness ;  but  the  thing  is 
not  harmless.  Little  enough  as  the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  un¬ 
thoughtful  may  trouble  the  true  artist,  art  is  robbed  by  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  ignorance  that  considers  itself  wise.  Further  :  as  the 
habit  is  formed  of  accepting  the  verdict  of  popularity  independent 
thought  is  lost. 

As  this  affects  the  photographer’s  patrons  the  evil  is  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  serious  kind  to  make  it  a  question  of  grave  import.  Idealism 
of  the  popular  character  is  barely  possible,  and  if  the  photographer 
has  sufficient  skill  to  pander  to  an  unwholesome  taste  it  is  alone  to 
the  benefit  of  his  pocket,  and  only  to  that  while  the  popular  mood 
lasts. 

As  regards  the  photographer  himself,  an  injury  of  a  yet  graver 
kind  is  wrought.  He,  even  in  success,  has  gained  the  popular  eye 
at  the  expense  of  truth;  in  unsuccess,  he  has  striven  after  an 
unworthy  thing  and  dragged  his  art  under  foot.  Successful  or 
unsuccessful,  he  has  attempted  a  falsification  of  nature — striven  tp 
pass  notes  on  the  “  Bank  of  Elegance.” 

This,  it  will  be  urged,  is  a  sweeping  condemnation,  and  an  un¬ 
warrantable  one.  The  ideal  may  be  beautiful.  True  enough,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  thing  is  wondrously  beautiful. 
But  beauty  does  not  consist  in  a  type ;  it  is  not  dependent  on 
any  particular  curve  of  the  outline,  formation  of  features,  or  trick  of 
expression.  Beauty  is  an  universal  thing ;  not  expressed  by 
eighteen  inches  of  waist,  the  “  Grecian  bend,”  or  the  chimney-pot 
hat,  solely.  True  art  is  the  means  of  expressing  truth.  Let  us  not 
throw  away  a  glorious  gift,  or  put  it  to  an  unworthy  use. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  claims  of  the  photographer  to 
the  title  of  artist.  Let  them  please  themselves  ;  photographers  can 
afford  to  wait  if  they  work  faithfully  to  maintain  their  right  to  the 
title. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  many  workers  in  the  ranks  of  photography 
for  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  suitable  place  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  so  soulless  and  unsympathetic  are  they.  Pro¬ 


bably  they  would  not  adorn  any  sphere  of  usefulness  in  this  world. 
But  then  such  uncomfortable  beings  are  not  alone  to  be  found  in  our 
galleries;  we  only  get  our  share,  and  they  are  rapidly  getting  tired 
of  their  positions  and  leaving  them  to  be  filled  by  better  men.  Many 
there  are  whose  sympathy  for  art  requires  only  awakening  and 
development — whose  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  is  keen  enough, 
if  crude ;  and  of  these  there  is  good  hope  that  example  may  lead  to 
the  fashioning  out  of  skilful  and  sensitive  art-workers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  without  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
beauties  of  an  object  in  nature  and  appreciating  pictorial  effect  the 
greatest  amount  of  industry  in  art-work  will  accomplish  nothing. 
The  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  beauty  of  an  object  is  a  most 
precious  acquirement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  brilliant  natural 
capacity  for  art  must  become  subordinate  to  the  laws  which  govern 
art— not  abjectly  and  laboriously,  but  as  the  true  means  of  interpret 
ing  and  representing  nature.  The  artist  is  nature’s  interpreter. 
According  to  the  character  of  the  artist  so  will  be  the  representation 
of  the  object.  Of  one  the  rendering  is  beautiful,  interesting,  artistic; 
of  another  crude,  hard,  and  literal. 

No  doubt  the  ugly  presentment  may  be  admired,  because  there  are 
so  many  who  believe  in  the  truthfulness  of  an  ugly  portrait— the 
good-naturedness  of  the  world  so  readily  inclines  to  the  idea  that 
ugliness  must  be  truth,  and  beauty  flattery.  And  what  a  deplorable 
state  of  mind  to  cherish  !  Better,  for  art,  at  any  rate,  that  we  go  in 
for  wholesale  flattery.  That,  however,  is  not  necessary,  for  there  is 
more  beauty  in  the  world  than  our  poor  appreciation  can  do 
justice  to. 

Let  it  be  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  to  recognise  this  truth  and 
deem  it  not  unworthy  to  make  the  best  possible  of  every  sitter.  Do 
not  be  fearful  of  making  people  too  comely  or  graceful.  If  it  enters 
into  the  mind  of  the  most  cross-grained  and  unbeautiful  individual 
to  look  for  once  sweet  and  bright  be  thankful  for  it ;  do  not  be  indig¬ 
nant  or  regretful.  It  matters  not  at  all  how  unusual  a  pleasant  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  to  a  face;  a  smile  will  never  rob  it  of  character  or 
spoil  the  likeness. 

Learn  to  regard  your  subjects  broadly,  honestly,  and  generously. 
Do  not  be  jealous  of  advantages  any  more  than  you  should  be  un¬ 
conscious  of  defects.  With  a  liberal  interest  in  all  nature  strive 
earnestly  to  give  a  worthy  interpretation  of  it  in  your  work,  and  do 
not  endeavour  to  drag  nature  down  to  the  level  of  the  poor  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  common  mind.  If  you  regard  Nature  properly  you  will 
recognise  the  fact  that  she  has  not  done  her  work  badly — that  she 
•has  been  much  kinder  than  we  are  apt  to  be.  The  most  critical 
must  acknowledge  that,  however  faulty  in  detail  the  work  may  be, 
the  general  effect  is  not  bad. 

With  true  artistic  appreciation  you  will  arrive  at  the  conviction 
that  beauty  is  a  thing  to  which  you  can  never  hope  to  do  full  justice  ; 
you  will  certainly  not  feel  that  you  may  improve  upon  it.  Smug 
self-satisfaction  will  give  way  to  a  humbler  and  more  wholesome 
admiration  for  the  better  work  than  you  can  ever  hope  to  do.  Then 
beauty  you  will  admire  in  its  infinite  variety,  and  not  in  the  question¬ 
able  types  set  up  by  the  world  of  fashion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  supremest  importance  that  you  grasp  the  fact 
that  an  elevated  and  inspiring  portrayal  of  beauty  comes  of 
superior  intelligence,  greater  appreciation,  and  more  extended 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  art.  The  artist,  if  he  be  rich  in  these 
qualities,  will  stamp  their  impress  on  each  piece  of  work  he  engages 
in ;  the  most  insignificant  piece  of  detail  will  secure  its  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  attention,  although  his  mind  is  fully  capable  of  grasping 
and  appreciating  the  grandest  conception. 

The  recognition  of  the  universality  of  beauty  must  be  fully  made, 
and  in  the  principles  of  art  will  be  found  the  means  whereby 
portrayal  is  possible.  Than  this  full  power  of  appreciation  there 
can  be  no  more  elevating  lesson  for  any  worker  in  art  to  learn,  nor 
one  offering  higher  rewards  ;  for,  not  alone  is  it  a  means  for  the 
improvement  of  his  work,  but  it  confers  high  intellectual  enjoyment 
on  the  possessor  and  superiority  over  his  fellows. 

William  Heighway. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

Tile  meetings  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  seem  to  be 
more  productive  of  interesting  discussions  than  those  of  any  other 
society,  if  the  published  reports  are  anything  to  go  by.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Edwards's  paper  at  the 
last  meeting,  amongst  other  questions  which  cropped  up  was  the 
discolouration  of  the  shadows  of  gelatine  negatives.  I  quote  this  less 
with  the  intention  of  attempting  to  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the 
matter  than  to  point  out  how  little  is,  as  yet,  apparently  known  of 
the  chemistry  of  “  gelatino-photograpliy  "  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin 
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a  term),  and  in  how  matter-of-fact  a  manner  this  and  that  individual 
provides  cause  for  effect  according  to  his  own  idea,  and  lays  down 
his  own  infallible  dictum. 

*  %  * 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  question  go  in  for  “  infallibility  ”  to  any  greater  extent  than 
experimentalists  and  “  authorities  ”  generally  ;  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
deny  that  the  causes  to  which  they  attribute  the  discolouration  of 
the  films  of  gelatine  plates  are  not  the  correct  ones — sometimes. 
But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  photographic,  there  is  too 
much  tendency  to  attribute  the  effect  to  one  invariable  cause  when 
actually  the  causes  may  be  legion.  Indeed,  the  earnestness  with 
which  different  persons  advocate  their  own  pet  theory  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  suggest  that  each  may  be  correct  without  his  opponents 
being  wrong. 

*  *  * 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  new  developer  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  say.  I  have  not  been  able  myself  to  recognise  any  advantage 
in  its  use  (though  that  may  arise  from  my  one  trial  not  having  been 
performed  with  sufficient  care),  and  yet  another  correspondent  affirms 
that  “  it  will  prove  as  great  a  boon  to  photography  as  chloroform  was 
to  surgery.”  Well,  chloroform  kills  a  patient  occasionally,  and  is 
said  not  to  be  applicable  to  all  constitutions ;  so,  if  the  worst 
that  can  be  charged  to  the  glycerine  developer  is  that  it  spoils  a 
plate  now  and  then  through  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  blame  the  operator  and  write  down  the  developer  as  a 
good  one. 

*  *  * 

I  scarcely  understand  whether  Mr.  Edwards  claims  that  his  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  alkaline  developer  gives  better  results  than  the  old 

form — either  in  quality  of  image,  rapidity  of  action,  or  curtailment  of 
exposure — or  whether  its  advantage  is  merely  based  upon  the  capa¬ 
bility  it  affords  of  mixing  up  a  large  quantity  of  pyro.  at  one  time  in 
order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  a  fresh  mixing  for  each  plate.  If  the 
latter  be  the  case,  I  must  say  I  should  prefer  to  incur  the  periodical 
trouble  involved  in  mixing  the  fresh  solution,  if  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  remain  comparatively  colourless  until  its  action  is 
completed. 

■5K-  *  * 

One  of  the  most  valuable  suggestions — if  all  that  is  claimed  for  it 
be  correct — that  has  been  made  in  connection  with  gelatino-bromide 
is  Captain  Abney’s  proposal  to  use  a  certain  proportion  of  iodide  with 
the  bromide  usually  employed.  I  have  not  tried  it  myself,  but 
a  friend  speaks  highly  of  it;  and,  whereas  for  months  past  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  persistently  libelling  “gelatine,”  he  now 
speaks  of  it  cheerfully  and  somewhat  more  than  hopefully.  He  says 
that  it  gives  a  vigour  to  the  image — the  “  sparkle  ”  that  Mr  Payne 
Jennings  has  been  so  vainly  looking  after — which  he  could  never 
before  obtain,  and  thinks  it  may  be  possible  in  the  not  distant 
future  that  he,  too,  may  “  bundle  out”  his  bath, 

*  * 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  in  a  recent  article  upon  the 
Claims  of  Gelatine,  points  to  the  fact  that  when  gelatine  negatives 
are  exhibited  they  are  seldom  accompanied  by  prints,  from  which  he 
deduces  that  they  are  not  capable  of  yielding  presentable  prints, 
though  pretty  enough  to  look  at  themselves ;  also,  that  excuses 
are  generally  made  to  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  prints. 
Now  I  recollect,  on  at  least  two  occasions,  having  been  present 
at  meetings  where  gelatine  negatives  have  been  passed  round 
unaccompanied  by  prints,  the  “excuse”  being  that  the  negatives 
“  were  only  taken  that  day,”  which  I  take  to  be  a  full  and  ample  one. 
Again :  amongst  amateurs  who  do  a  fair  share  in  showing  results  the 
negative  is  too  frequently  all  they  have  to  show,  owing  to  their 
opportunities  of  printing  being  limited.  The  absence  of  prints, 
then,  can  scarcely  in  fairness  be  interpreted  into  an  admission  that 
the  negatives  are  incapable  of  giving  satisfactory  prints.  Then, 
again,  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  says  that  some  of  his  friends,  as 
well  as  critics,  “  confound  prettiness  of  subject  with  technical 
excellence.”  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  those  friends  and  critics, 
while  conceding  to  Mr.  Jennings  the  artistic  power  which  makes  the 
“  prettiness  of  subject,”  may  be  as  well  able  as  himself  to  judge 
correctly  “  the  technical  excellence  ”  of  his  work  ? 

¥  *  * 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  correspondent  raise  the  question  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  up  some  sort  of  organised  arrangement  for  a  series 
of  outdoor  meetings  during  the  season,  in  which  all  may  participate 
—  the  “fathers”  and  “masters”  in  photography  deriving  their 
benefit  from  the  arrangement  in  the  pleasure  it  should  give  them  to 
aid  and  instruct  the  novices,  and  thus  advance  the  art  in  which  they 
jhemselves  hnve  taken  a  position.  To  the  younger  members  of  the 


profession  such  a  series  of  meetings  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
in  many  ways,  and  I  fully  hope  to  see  the  arrangements  completed. 

*  *  *  * 

The  time  has  scarcely  passed  since  we  had  a  discussion  in  the 
journals  as  to  whether  ruby  or  orange  is  the  better  and  safer  colour 
for  the  light  under  which  we  manipulate  our  gelatine  plates.  General 
opinion  decided  in  favour  of  ruby,  though  a  strong  “sprinkling'’ 
prefer  orange  because  it  “gives  a  better  light  to  work  by.”  The 
question  has  now,  however,  been  definitely  settled  by  a  gentleman 
who  evidently  has  had  some  experience  with  gelatine  plates  of  the 
most  rapid  description  or  he  would  scarcely  have  lnt  upon  the 
extremely  novel  idea  of  using  a  “  canary  medium.”  However,  such 
is  the  case.  According  to  this  gentleman  “  Canary  medium  "  is  quite 
as  good  a  protection  against  actinic  light  as  ruby,  and  far  more  com¬ 
fortable;  therefore  “ruby  is  snuffed  out,  or,  in  plainer  words,  will 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.”  Meanwhile  I,  personally,  stick  to,  and 
intend  to  continue  sticking  to,  my  ruby. 

*  *  * 

A  serious  thought  comes  into  my  head  as  to  whether  there  shonld 
not  be  some  sort  of  a  censor  of  papers  read  before  the  different 
societies.  I  know  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  providing  of 
papers  to  be  read  ;  but,  though  secretaries  may  be  glad  enough  to 
accept  anything  to  fill  a  vacuum,  it  is  rather  hard  that  the  journals 
should  be,  in  a  measure,  compelled  to  publish  them,  and  thus,  to  a 
certain  extent,  lend  their  sanction  to  opinions  that  they  would 
decline  to  print  as  original  matter.  Argus. 


TECHNICAL  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to  produce  artistic 
work  every  difficulty,  great  or  small  and  inseparable  from  the 
process  adopted,  is  thoroughly  thought  out  and  remedied  as  far  as  it 
possibly  can  be.  Our  photographic  literature  teems  with  devices 
and  schemes  for  overcoming  difficulties  of  this  character. 

There  are  some  enthusiasts  who  pride  themselves  that  they  are 
never  beaten  in  any  photographic  task  they  undertake ;  but  possibly 
they  never  undertake  anything  that  has  not  been  previously  mas¬ 
tered,  and  the  adage  “  what  man  has  done  that  man  can  do  again  ” 
will  always  hold  good.  With  all  due  respect  to  such  men,  there  are 
things  that  the  majority  of  photographers  would  dearly  like  to  know 
how  to  do,  and  if  any  brilliant  genius  has  found  out  the  way  no 
greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  his  brethren  than  by  making  an 
open  breast  of  it,  and  letting  others  know  how  the  difficulties  have 
been  overcome. 

I  fancy  I  am  right  if  I  say  comparatively  very  few  photographers 
are  provided  with  apparatus  embodying  every  improvement  that  has 
been  devised.  I  do  not  allude  to  fanciful  improvements,  being,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  variation  on  plans  already  in  existence;  but  those  that 
possess  real  and  unmistakable  advantages,  and  also  lenses  of  every 
range  and  calibre  suitable  for  the  plates  being  worked.  I  opine 
many  photographers  are  not  fitted  up  with  such  complete  sets,  aDd 
have  consequently  to  work  at  a  seeming  disadvantage  with  those  who 
have.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  those  who  possessed  the 
most  complete  outfit  would  have  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  But  that 
it  is  so  I  am  rather  doubtful;  for  an  intelligent  photographer  with 
but  very  limited  appliances  becomes  so  thoroughly  used  to  their 
manipulation — so  thoroughly  knows  their  good  qualities  and  faults — 
that  by  making  the  most  of  one  and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
other  will  produce  in  a  general  way  work  equal  in  every  degree 
to  that  turned  out  by  another  who  has  the  most  elaborate  arrange¬ 
ments.  He  has  the  advantage  of  thoroughly  knowing  and  assimi¬ 
lating  himself,  as  it  were,  to  his  more  limited  outfit,  and  in  a  manner 
hardly  comprehended  by  his  friend  of  the  many  lenses,  who  cannot, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  so  intimate  with  the  capabilities  of  his  more 
multifarious  fittings.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  I  think 
this  is  more  or  less  the  rule ;  and  we  may  look  for  work  of  equal 
beauty  and  finish  with  as  great  a  certainty  of  seeing  it  from  one  as 
the  other. 

The  greatest  technical  difficulty  I  am  aware  of  is  that  of  getting 
different  planes  into  accurate  focus,  and  at  the  same  time  extreme 
rapidity  on  plates  8X6  and  upwards  if  it  happen  to  be  what 
is  called  a  trying  subject — difficulties  unknown  to  the  painter  or 
draughtsman,  and  a  difficulty  which  perhaps  exercises  the  mind 
of  the  patient  photographer  more  than  any  other.  There  are 
difficulties,  again,  in  taking  groups  which  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  photographer — groups  of  animals,  for  instance.  To  get 
these  artistically  grouped  with  surroundings  whose  lines  compose 
properly,  and  the  right  coloured  animal  in  the  right  place  with  regard 
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to  ita  neighbours,  is  difficult.  Painters  have  no  trouble  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  can  arrange  them  as  fancy  dictates.  Added  to  this  is  the 
frequent  difficulty  of  shifting  one’s  position  to  suit  the  altered 
pose  of  the  group  under  consideration  ;  the  formation  of  the  ground 
or  the  presence  of  some  obstruction  renders  an  alteration  of  position 
frequently  of  exceeding  difficulty,  if  not  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
These  troubles  are  so  great  that  it  is  only  by  a  “fortuitous  con¬ 
currence  of  events”  that  a  picture  can  be  secured  which  photo¬ 
graphers  of  artistic  proclivities  would  not  wish  to  alter  in  some 
way  after  they  have  printed  their  proofs.  To  perfectly  render  ex¬ 
pression  in  figures  and  perfectly  render  the  landscape  effect  at 
the  same  time  is  so  exceedingly  difficult  that  it  is  wellnigh 
impossible. 

It  appears  almost  imperative  that  pictures  of  this  character  should 
be  made  up  from  several  negatives,  the  combination  of  which  to 
produce  a  harmonious  result  is  another  technical  difficulty  that  re¬ 
quires  a  skilful  hand  to  master.  That  it  has  been  done  repeatedly 
only  proves  that  with  care  and  brains  it  can  be  done  again — 
not  because  the  difficulties  are  in  any  degree  lessened  ;  for  it  is  one 
of  those  things  that  will  always  present  similar  difficulties,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  resulting  picture  show  the  skill  or  incompetency 
of  the  photographer. 

Every  now  and  then  one  comes  across  a  man — the  owner  of  a  quiet, 
unpretentious  “  kit,”  and  with  seemingly  the  most  inadequate 
means — who  will  both  astonish  and  charm  you  with  his  exquisite 
productions,  which  are  quite  out  of  apparent  keeping  with  the 
ramshackle  rig-out  used  in  their  production.  I  also  point 
emphatically,  vice  versa,  to  the  very  handsomely-appointed  dark¬ 
room  cameras,  resplendent  with  burnished  brass  and  polished 
mahogany;  to  lenses  of  every  form  and  make — long  focus  and  short 
focus,  wide  angle  and  narrow  angle — everything  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  expensive  build,  and  what  is  the  result?  Oftentimes  the  most 
favourable  description  would  be — rubbish  ! 

I  merely  mention  this  as  showing  that  good  work  does  not  depend 
on  a  splendid  outfit.  For  my  own  part  I  dearly  love  a  natty-looking 
camera,  and  lenses  that  will  all  fit  into  the  sarne  flange,  and 
altogether  take  up  no  more  room  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But 
to  think  that  the  principal  technical  difficulties  under  which  photo¬ 
graphers  labour  can  be  overcome  by  any  amount  of  expenditure  is  a 
“  delusion  and  a  snare.”  Edward  Dunmore. 


CONTINENTAL  TRAVELS. 

No.  II. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Tae  the  Members  o'  the  Edinburgh  Photygraphic  Society. 

Ye’ll  maybe  mind,  kind  Sirs  a’,  that  when  for  lack  o’  time  I  had  tae 
draw  up  my  cuddie  cairt  the  last  time  I  wrote  tae  ye,  I  promised  tae 
gang  on  wi’  my  journey  and  gie  ye  a  sma’  idea  o’  the  toons  o’  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  an’  Naples ;  sae  noo  I  maun  try  and  redeem  my 
promise. 

As  Venice  cam’  first  in  my  order  I’ll  tak  it  first  the  nicht.  Here’s  a 
wee  bit  I  penned  ae  day  meanin’t  for  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  but  never  got  time  tae  pit  it  into  richt  shape  :  — • 

“  I  feel  that  I  am  undertaking  an  arduous  task  when  I  attempt  to  give 
a  worthy  description  of  the  city  of  Venice— of  a  city  rendered  thrillingly  inte¬ 
resting  by  its  history,  unparalleled  in  the  world,  and  endowed  with  a  consum¬ 
mate  value  and  charm  by  its  artistic  treasures  and  the  beauty  of  its  every  part. 
No  adjective  I  know  of  would  do  full  justice  to  its  many  attractions.  Venice 
is  Venice !  and  that  is  the  strongest  term  I  can  use.  It  is  not  the  replica 
of  other  cities  ;  it  is  not  even  an  improvement  on  any  other  city.  It  is  a  city 
unique,  and  standing  alone  without  similar — without  rival.  Let  anyone  who 
has  not  visited  Venice  imagine  a  city  of  128,000  inhabitants,  where  never 
a  wheel  of  cart  or  carriage  is  heard,  and  where  gondolas  painted  black  like 
hearses  thread  noiselessly  the  narrow  canals  that  serve  for  streets.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  imagine,  as  many  do,  that  one  cannot  leave  the  house 
without  going  into  a  gondola.  There  are  innumerable  dark,  narrow  lanes 
leading  all  over  the  city— always  crowded,  always  dingy,  and  not  always  clean. 
Following  any  of  these  lanes  you  come  suddenly  every  now  and  then  into  some 
open  square,  generally  small,  but  containing  some  bijou  of  a  church  or  some 
antiquarian  treasure  of  a  ruined  palace.  Nor  is  the  city  proper  alone  remark¬ 
able  for  beauty — its  environs,  its  laguna  islands,  its  interesting  barques  of  all 
nations  lying  in  port,  with  now  and  then  a  “  P.  and  O.”  or  a  Cunard  steamer 
stalking  majestically  through  the  ranks  of  her  smaller  sisters— everything 
about  Venice  is  calculated  to  catch  the  artistic  eye  and  stimulate  the  artistic 
appetite,”  &c. 

But  I’m  thinkin’  I  hae  havered  plenty  and  maun  get  intae  parteeclars 
about  some  o’  the  mair  important  things  in  Venice,  and  I’ll  begin  wi’ 
the  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  or  Basilica,  o’  Saint  Mark,  that  a  lot  o’ 
English  folk  are  makin’  an  awfu’  clatter  aboot  the  noo.  When  ye  gang 
an’  stan’  in  front  o’  this  biggin  here’s  what  ye  see  : — Five  doors,  the 
middle  ane  the  biggest,  a’  wi  vaultet  porches,  an’  in  the  vaults  very 
fine  auld  mosaics,  maist  o’  them  dune — the  originals  onyway — afore  oil- 
paintin’  was  kenn’t  ava.  Atween  an’  abune  thir  doors  stan’  pillars  o’ 
rare  an’  bonnie  marbles,  porphyry,  an’  sic  like  ;  an’  abune  the  pillars — 


on  the  second  storey,  that  is — there  are  four  muckle  bronze  horses 
fetched  a’  the  road  frae  Constantinople,  when  the  Venetian  folk  dang 
the  Turks,  as  somefolk  wad  like  tae  dae  in  the  present  time.  The  tap 
o’  this  cathedral  has  ever  sae  mony  wee  cupolas,  or  “cocky  fans,”  ye 
may  ca’  them  ;  I  never  richt  fand  oot  the  exact  nummer,  for  ane  covers 
anither  whichever  way  ye  look  at  them.  The  whole  front  o’  the  kirk 
is  kivered  wi’  paintins  or  mosaics ;  the  general  effect  o’  the  architecture, 
decoration,  and  gildin’  is  maist  strikin’,  but  ill  tae  describe.  As 
tae  photographin’  this  edifice  there’s  nae  great  difficulty,  only  the 
Venetians  hae  putten  four  muckle  flag  staffs  no  twenty  feet  frae  the 
doors  an’  clean  in  front  o’  them,  an’  the  warst  o’  thir  X-dllars  ia  that 
the’re  a’  agley,  an’  in  a  photograph  ane  micht  think  the  camera 
hadna  been  just  ower  straight  on  its  legs,  or  that  its  maister  had  a  wee 
drap  in  his  ee’.  The  piazza  or  square  where  the  cathedral  stands  is  very 
imposin’,  an’  some  o’  the  best  shops  stand  aneath  a  portico  that  runs 
round  three  sides  o’  the  square;  amang  ithers  the  shop  o’  the  weel- 
kenn’t  photographer  Naya,  wha  was  maist  ceevil  an’  obleegin’  tae  me, 
showin’  me  ower  his  great  establishment,  whaur  I  saw  some  wee  direct 
negatives  nae  mair  nor  a  yaird  square.  I  may  tell  you  that  Naya  uses 
the  auld  Taupenot  process,  or  else  dry  collodion  wi’  rozet  in’t.  He 
never  taks  portraits ;  only  views  an’  copies  o’  picters.  He  ance  exposed 
a  negative  in  the  cathedral  for  twa  months — a  gey  lang  time  tae  wait 
for  a  negative. 

The  Duke’s  Palace  o’  Venice  is,  if  no  awfu’  bonnie,  at  least  very 
romantic  an’  interestin’  when  ane  comes  tae  think  o’  the  tragic  events 
that  hae  been  planned  an’  executit  within  its  wa’s.  In  this  palace 
reigned  the  Doges  o’  Venice;  here  sat  the  notorious  Councils  of  Three 
and  Ten — your  ain  toon  council  is  perfect  lambs  by  comparison  wi’  the 
Venice  lads.  On  the  wa’s  of  this  edifice  was  postit  the  decrees  o’  the 
government  an’  the  death  sentence  o’  mony  an  honest  an’  innocent  man, 
and  frae  this  palace  tae  the  gail  leads  the  Brig  o’  Sighs,  sae  weel  namet 
and  sae  widely  kenn’t.  It’s  a  Brig  o’  Sighs  for  mony  a  photographer. 
The  marble  o’  the  brig  is  that  white  that  wi’  maist  folk  it  comes  oot 
like  a  lump  o’  kalk  atween  twa  wa’s  o’  coal.  I  dinna  ken  hoo  mine 
cam’  oot  sae  weel,  except  because  I  did  it  on  a  dull  day,  an  gied  the 
white  bit  half  the  exposure  o’  the  rest. 

The  court-yaird  of  the  palace  is  a  very  fine  bit  o’  wark,  an’  the  steps 
leadin’  up  intae  the  palace  itself  are  headit  wi’  a  pair  o’  enormous 
statues,  givin’  the  stairs  the  name  o’  the  “  Giants’  Staircase.”  Tae  get 
leave  tae  photograph  in  the  palace  ye  hae  till  gang  an’  speir  at  a  gentle¬ 
man  wha  makes  nae  bother  about  giein’  ye  leave,  only  ye  hae  tae  pro¬ 
mise  tae  gie  him  a  print  o’  ilka  negative  ye  tak.  I  did  nocht  here  on  my 
first  veesit  except  a  negative  o’  the  court  yard  wi’  a  Swan’s  gelatine 
plate.  I  forgot  tae  tell  ye  I  had  got  a  dizzen  or  twa  o’  thae  plates,  an' 
had  tried  them  wi’  ferrous  oxalate,  but  I  never  could  get  them  free  frae 
queer  wee  bubbles  that  cam’  oot  a’  ower  the  plates.  Wi’  alkaline  pyro, 
though,  I  got  middlin’  negatives,  the  warst  fau’t  bein’  that  they  aye  got 
ower  dense  on  me.  By-tbe-bye,  I  wad  say  a  word  tae  them  that 
develope  thir  plates  o’  Mr.  Swan’s  : — I  never  could  see  ony  guid  in 
pittin’  sic  a  desperate  quantity  o’  bromide  into  the  developer.  Gelatine 
plates  richtly  made  an’  richtly  keepit  shouldna  need  sic  a  dose  o’  bromide 
as  is  set  down  in  Mr.  Swan’s  instructions.  Expose  richtly,  Sirs,  an’ 
develope  wi’  as  little  ammonia  and  bromide  as  ye  can  do  wi’.  For  my 
ain  pairt,  wi’  Bennett  plates  I  never  use  bromide  at  a’  if  I  can  do  with- 
oot  it.  Maybe  twa  or  three  draps  o’  a  ten-grain  solution  keeps  the 
plate  a  trifle  clearer,  but  the  quantity  should  be  as  little  as  possible, 
takin’  into  account  the  exposure.  Wha  hasna  read  the  Jew’s  speech  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Merchant  of  Venice  ” — 

“  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto,”  &c. 

Weel  the  Rialto  was  neyther  mair  nor  less  than  the  corn  exchange  or 
market  place  o’  Venice,  an’  tae  this  day  the  brig  o’  the  Rialto  is  a 
perfect  skep  o’  tradin’  bees ;  they  sell  every  kind  o’  ware  frae  cockles 
tae  diamond  rings,  an’  a  rare  thrang  o’  folk  it  is.  The  Rialto  brig  spans 
the  Grand  Canal,  an’  is  covered  frae  end  tae  end  wi’  wee  bothies  or  shops; 
doon  in  the  Canal  ablow  lies  the  boaties  that  brings  frae  the  various 
toons  on  the  coast  their  loads  o’  fish  and  other  wares.  Ae  day  I  took  a 
nearly  instantaneous  negative  o’  the  Rialto  brig ;  the  negative  is  despe¬ 
rate  dense,  and  I  hadna  had  time  to  print  it. 

I  likewise  took  a  pair  o’  negatives  ae  day  o’  the  cathedral,  but  the 
front  stands  sic  an  airt  that  at  the  time  o’  year  when  I  was  there  the 
sunlicht  never  fa’s  richtly  on’t.  Tae  dae  an  instantaneous  view  I  couldna 
get  the  picture  a’  in  focus,  sae  to  avoid  the  ghosts  o’  the  folk  in  the 
square  I  made  a  lens-stop  for  mysel’  wi’  a  bit  o’  black  caird  and  a  hair- 
prin  o’  the  guid  wife’s,  and  got  a  guid  negative  wi’  twa  meenutes’ 
exposure.  I’m  thinkin’  Mr.  Swan  cam’  ower  that  same  story  when  he 
was  giein  ye  his  very  interestin’  lecture  on  gelatine  plates.  This  plate, 
like  maist  o’  my  ithers  o’  that  make,  is  kind  o’  like  a  “  black  swan" — 
“  nigroque  simillima  cygno  but  it  prints  weel  eneuch. 

In  the  picture  gallery  I  cam’  across  a  view  o’  ancient  Venice  dune  by 
a  certain  maister  ca’ed  Canaletto.  Thinkin’  I  had  mysel’  noticed  the 
very  same  view  I  gaed  tae  see  if  I  was  richt,  and  sure  eneuch  I  fand 
Mr.  Canaletto’s  view  muckle  the  same  the  day  as  when  he  did  his 
paintin’,  so  I  took  a  negative  o’  it,  and  a  very  nice  negative  it  is, 
although  the  print  may  be  no  quite  up  to  the  Canaletto  picter ;  and 
bein’  close  by  I  also  took  a  negative  o’  a  kirk-front  and  a  very  fine 
statue.  The  “Canaletto”  view  doesna  seem  to  me  muckle  wantin'  in 
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“sparkle,”  yet  it  was  dune  in  as  dull  a  light  as  ever  ye  saw — aye 
exceptin’  regular  fogs. 

Frae  Venice  we  gaed  tae  Florence,  where  we  fand  the  maist  notorious 
canid  weather,  and  as  I  did  nocht  at  Florence  worthy  o’  bringin’  under 
your  notice  I’ll  just  push  on  a  wee.  I’m  in  hopes  o’  gettin’  somethin’ 
dune  at  Florence  on  the  road  hame. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  ony  man  gaun  tae  Rome  and  findin’  himsel’  in 
that  city  withoot  feelin’s  o’  great  interest  an’  pleasure,  especially  when 
he  clammers  aboot  on  the  Capitol,  looks  down  on  the  Forum  Romanum, 
or  speils  the  hichts  o’  the  Colosseum.  When  first  I  fand  mysel’  mountin’ 
the  stairs  o’  the  Capitol,  where  I  saw  lyin’  at  my  feet  the  Forum,  for 
centuries  buried  beneath  the  stour  o’  desolation — when  I  roamed  through 
palaces  ance  the  habitation  and  still  bearin’  the  names  o’  Caligula, 
Agrippa,  Tiberius,  and  Caesar — I  couldna  but  mind  me  o’  the  stories  I 
had  read,  wi’  muckle  pains  and  mony  a  “palmy,”  at  the  scliule  oot  o’ 
the  High  Schule  Delectus— stories  thocht  little  weel  o’  at  the  time,  but 
fu’  o’  interest  noo.  It  was  also  my  guid  luck  to  hae  success  in  a’  the 
photography  I  did  at  Rome,  so  I  look  back  on  the  time  we  spent  there 
wi’  nae  sma’  pleasure.  I  had  at  Florence  gotten  a  wheen  new  “Bennetts,” 
an’  I  was  braw  an’  keen  tae  try  them  on  the  beauties  o’  Rome ;  sae  the 
very  first  day  I  startit  wark  at  the  Forum  and  did  five  negatives  o’ 
various  views,  a’  o’  them  turnin’  oot  mair  or  less  successfu’.  I  wad  hae 
ye  unnerstan’  that  a’  the  ancient  excavatit  bits  lies  below  the  level  o’ 
the  modern  streets,  haein’  been  literally  howkit  up  oot  o’  the  dirt  that 
had  been  thrown  upon  them  durin’  the  centuries  when  Rome  was  a 
desert,  sae  till  speak.  A’  the  views  I  did  o’  the  Forum,  the  Temple  o’ 
Vespasian,  the  Airch  o’  Severus,  &c.,  was  dune  frae  the  street  abune, 
and  I  workit  away  quite  canty  withoot  e’en  a  mortal  sayin’  tae  me — ■ 
“  What  are  ye  daein’  ?”  In  this  way  I  did  nae  less  than  fourteen  nega¬ 
tives,  some  duplicates  o’  ithers  for  fear  o’  accidents,  an’  at  last  ae  day  I 
gaed  tae  dae  a  fifteenth,  whan  up  swaggers  ane  o’  the  guairds,  an’  quo 
he,  “Hae  ye  leave  tae  photygraph  here  ?”  “  Na,”  says  I.  “Weel,”  quo 
he,  “ye  maun  stop  it,  ’or  ye  get  leave  frae  the  engineer.”  Sae  wi’  that 
I  had  nocht  till  dae  but  tae  pit  up  my  shutters  for  that  day,  and  gaed 
straicht  tae  the  engineer  an’  got  permission  till  dae  sae  mony  negatives, 
only  I  had  tae  promise  tae  leave  sae  mony  prints  (twa)  o’  ilk  negative. 
Ye  may  guess  I  said  nocht  aboot  the  fourteen  negatives  lyin’  snug  in  my 
plate-boxes  at  the  hoose  ;  I  wasna  ower  keen  tae  print  eiclit-and-twenty 
prints  for  naething. 

Amang  the  “leaves”  I  got  was  ane  for  the  Amphitheatre,  or 
Colosseum,  as  it’s  ca’t,  because  it’s  colossal,  bein’,  in  fac’,  the  biggest  in 
the  warld ;  an’  o’  it  I  did  twa  negatives — ane  oot  and  anither  inside.  In 
this  theatre  has  perished  mony  an  African  lion,  mony  a  British  gladiator, 
and,  waes  me  !  mony  a  Christian  martyr.  The  weel  kenn’t  Airch  o’ 
Titus  is  near  the  Colosseum,  the  airch  bearin’  the  relief  o’  the  golden 
caunilstick  taen  by  Titus  frae  the  Temple  o’  Jerusalem.  Never  has  ony 
Jew  gane  aneath  this  airch — so  they  say — they  a’  gang  roon  aboot.  I 
didna  photygraph  this  airch,  for  I  didna  see  my  way  tae  mak  a  picter 
o’t,  an’  I  care  naething  for  photygraphic  plans. 

The  Palatine  Hill  was  my  next  day’s  werk.  I  had  leave  tae  dae  ten 
negatives,  but  for  that  maiter  I  micht  hae  dune  a  liunner,  for  there 
was  nae  guaird  wi  me  tae  tak  note  o’  what  I  did  ;  but  as  it  turn’t  oot  I 
only  did  five,  some  o’  which  ye’ll  see.  There’s  a  vast  till  see  on  this 
hill,  as  upon  it  stood  several  imperial  palaces  mair  or  less  excavatit  noo, 
as  weel  as  the  traditional  spot  where  Rome  was  first  founded  by  the 
wolf-sookin’  Romulus  (the  airms  o’  the  City  o’  Rome  tae  this  day  bear 
the  design  o’  twa  callant  bairns  sookin’  a  veecious,  lean-lookin’  wolf). 
There’s  likewise  twa  or  three  very  fine  views  o’  Rome  and  the  country 
roond  aboot — notably  ane  frae  a  place  ca’ed  Belvedere  frae  the  very  fac’ 
o’  the  view. 

There’s  a  terrible  lot  of  photygi'aphy  tae  be  dune  at  Rome,  if  ane  had 
a  year  or  twa  till  dae’t ;  but  I  was  feared  tae  get  intae  a  hash  wi’t  a’,  and 
determined  tae  tether  mysel’  tae  the  really  ancient  pairts,  and  leave  the 
rest  for  anither  veesit,  if  i’m  spared.  Rome  canna  be  ca’ed  a  lively  or 
gleesome  place.  At  ten  o’clock  at  nicht  it  micht  be  a  city  o’  the  dead, 
but  aboot  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  a  band  plays  on  the  Pincio, 
whilk  is  the  Princes-street  gairdens  o’  Rome,  and  at  that  time  ane  may 
see  the  rank  an’  fashion.  There’s  a  lang  flicht  o’  steps  near  this  public 
gairden,  and  there  ane  sees  handfu’s  o’  peasant  folk  in  the  queer 
costumes  o’  the  Campagna.  Maist  o’  thir  folk  is  models  for  the  artists,  of 
whom  there’s  a  gey  hantle  at  Rome.  For  my  pairt  I  noticed  the  dirt 
mair  than  the  dresses  o’  the  country  folk ;  it  maun  be  a  irksome  job 
cleanin’  oot  a  painter’s  studio  at  Rome  ! 

There’s  a  wee  town  near  Rome  mair  ancient  than  Rome  hersel’,  and 
ye  may  ca’  Tivoli  the  Saint  Andrew’s  o’  Rome,  for  when  the  great  folk 
war  tired  o’  raxin’  their  leg3  at  the  “assemblies”  they  gaed  tae  their 
country  houses  at  Tivoli.  Below  the  toon  there’s  a  wheen  very  bonnie 
cascades,  but  when  we  were  there  I  never  could  get  the  licht  the  airt  I 
wanted ;  the  sun  aye  glintit  in  the  lens  whenever  I  tried  tae  tak  a  view. 
There’s  likewise  a  very  auld  temple.  Some  ca’t  o’  the  Sibyll,  some  o’ 
Vesta,  but  it  maitters  little  what  it  was,  for  what  remains  now  is 
neither  very  fine  nor  interestin’ ;  if  I  can  find  a  print  o’t  I’ll  send  it  tae 
ye. 

Oor  next  restin’-place  after  Rome  was  at  Naples — quite  a  different 
kind  o’  place  frae  ony  we  had  as  yet  seen.  Naples  has  the  advantage  o’ 
bein’  ane  o’  the  maist  renowned  cities  in  the  warld  for  beauty  of 


situation  and  surroundin’s ;  but  I’m  forced  tae  say  candidly  that  the 


beauty  is  mair  than  coonterbalanced  wi  the  dirt,  the  noise,  the  thicvin 
and  cheatin’,  and  the  disgustin’  beggary  o’  the  place.  It  wad  be 
impossible  tae  enter  into  parteeclars  o’  some  o’  the  dirty  tricks  o’ 
the  Neapolitans,  but  I  ken  this  I  wad  rather  share  bed  an’  board  wi’  a 
decently  sued  “Sandy  Campbell”  than  wi’  the  average  Neapolitan. 
Sma’  tooth  kames  is  wieldit  openly  in  the  streets  at  midday — the 
very  monkeys  has  mair  shame  ;  the  puir  folk  is  just  walkin’  middens. 
As  for  the  noises  they’re  eneuch  tae  ding  a  man  crazy ;  ilka  hawker  tae 
attract  attention  yells  no  only  his  loodest  but  his  maist  eldritch 
scraighs.  Theivin’  and  cheatin’  is  a  system,  neither  mair  nor  less  ;  at 
every  tenth  step  ye’re  persecutit  wi’  beggars,  maist  o’  them  haein’  some 
sickenin’  deformity  tae  parade — their  stock-in-trade,  in  fact.  I  hae 
never  gien  a  fardin  tae  ony  beggar  in  Italy  or  oot  o’t,  but  whiles  it  was 
a  sair  fash  tae  get  rid  o’  them. 

In  the  toon  o’  Naples  I  did  nae  wark,  and  we  got  no  weel,  baith  mo 
an’  my  wife — wi’  the  stinks  nae  doot — sae  we  packit  up  after  a  day  or 
twa  an’  set  off  for  the  country,  stoppin’  first  at  a  very  bonnie  place 
ca’ed  Castellamare,  an’  a  by-ordinar  guid  hotel  by  the  name  o’  Quisisana 
(“Here  ane  mends”).  The  hotel  has  a  very  fine  prospect  o’  the  Bay  o’ 
Naples  and  Mount  Vesuvius.  I  hae  aye  been  curious  tae  see  Vesuvius 
in  eruption  as  it  is  the  noo,  and  as  we  hae  for  sax  weeks  been  leevin’  in 
sicht  o’t  I  kenned  gey  weel,  an’  in  a  word  I’ll  describe  it.  It’s  juist 
a  muckle  dark  hill  gey  sharp  at  the  tap.  In  the  daytime  it  rises  frae  its 
neb  a  tremendous  routh  o’  reek  that  stretches  clean  across  the  sky 
whiles  ;  at  nicht  ane  sees  what  looks  like  a  muckle  bonfire  that  whiles 
gangs  clean  oot  and  whiles  shoots  a  tongue  o’  lowe  far  oot  intae  the  face 
o’  heaven.  It’s  a  rare  thing  for  snaw  tae  fa’  in  this  pairt  o’  Italy,  but 
this  year  it  has  fa’en  mony  a  time.  Ae  day  I  lettit  flee  an  instantaneous 
negative  at  Vesuvius  after  a  snaw-shower;  in  the  print  ye  can  see  the 
snaw,  the  reek,  an’  a  queer  kind  o’  drummlie  fog  that  was  passin’  by  at 
the  time. 

Frae  Castellamare  we  gaed  in  a  carriage  tae  Pompeii,  which,  as  ye 
ken,  was  smoored  like  a  wasp’s  bike  1800  years  syne  by  that  daft  auld 
harriden,  Vesuvius.  A  great  pairt  o’  Pompeii  has  been  howkit  oot  by 
the  Italian  government,  an’  I’ll  no  need  tae  tell  ye  that  it’s  something 
tae  gar  ane  think  tae  see  a  toon  for  near  twa  thousand  years  petrified 
an’  encased  in  lava.  They  hae  fund  bread  in  the  bake-hoose,  money  in 
the  bank,  folk’s  bodies  mummified  in  the  agonies  o’  death  an’  noo  for  a’ 
the  warld  like  rough  statues,  only  that  here  and  there  the  ootside  casin’ 
is  broken  aff  an’  ye  see  below  the  layers  o’  petrification  finger-banes, 
taes,  and  bits  o’  skulls.  There’s  a  figure  o’  a  dowg,  every  joint  in  his 
body  raxed  wi’  the  death-throes  ;  the  cleverest  banesetter  that  ever 
leevet  in  the  Merse  could  dae  nocht  wi’  the  joints  o’  that  dowg.  I  did 
nae  wark  at  Pompeii,  for  it  was  the  auld  story  o’  leave  frae  the  engineer, 
and  the  engineer  leeves  at  Naples,  sae  it’s  no  likely  I’ll  hae  time  tae 
gang  back,  as  we  maun  sune  be  turnin’  hame. 

Frae  Castellamare  we  cam’  south  here  to  Sorrento,  and  at  Sorrento 
I’m  noo  writin’  tae  my  freens  in  Auld  Reekie.  If  I  get  any  views  o’ 
Capri  or  ony  sic  place  I’ll  send  them  when  Mr.  Dobbie  tells  me  it’s 
time,  but  as  a  lot  o’  braw  new  Bennett  plates  has  just  arrived  at  Naples 
I’m  fearet  I’ll  hae  nae  mair  time  for  writin’. 

Afore  I  tak  my  leave  o’  ye  I’ll  ax  permission  tae  say  a  wheen  words 
on  various  maitters. 

Ye  ken  that  my  standard  is  gelatine  plates  prepared  by  a  guid  for¬ 
mula  an’  an  honest  man.  I  dinna  think  it  wad  be  feasible  tae  coat  ane’s 
ain  plates  wi’  gelatine  on  a  journey —it’s  eneuch  wark  for  a  man  tae  deve- 
lope  them ;  nor  do  I  recommend  ony  man  tae  tak’  gelatine  plates  if  he’s 
gaun  on  his  marriage  jaunt — ae  wife  at  a  time’s  plenty.  The  method  o’ 
development  should  be  ane  that  alloos  o’  a  little  variation  in  exposure ; 
but  if  ye  ken  your  plates  a  drap  or  twa  o’  bromide  or  a  grain  or  twa  o’ 
pyro.  mair  or  less  will  wark  a’  the  job.  I’ll  no  deny  that  if  an  average 
worker  exposes  a  dizzen  gelatine  an’  a  dizzen  collodion  plates  he  may  hae 
three  failures  wi’  gelatine  an’  only  ane  wi’  collodion,  but  the  odds  is 
he’ll  hae  sax  grand  gelatine  negatives  for  maybe  twa  or  even  ane  grand 
collodion  negative;  and  forbye  he’ll  hae  negatives  o’  things  he  never 
could  hae  made  wi’  collodion,  and  the  reason  o’  the  collodions  shortcomin’ 
will,  in  my  opinion,  likely  be  that  wi’  his  collodion  he’ll  trust  ower 
muckle  tae  that  deil’s  ain  bairn — photographically  speakin’ — “latitude.” 
Gie  me  the  richt  exposure,  an’  I’ll  gie  ye  a’  the  bromi4es,  an’  graduatit 
drappin’  bottles,  an’  mercury  pushins  in  the  warld.  Ance  a  man  begins 
tae  try  tae  absolve  in  the  dark  room  the  sins  committet  in  the  field, 
ower  goes  his  apple-cairt ! 

The  prints  I  hae  sent  ye  canna  be  taen  as  the  best  my  negatives  will 
produce,  for  they’re  maistly  a’  juist  printed  ony  way— in  the  sun,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  tae  save  time.  No  tae  shock  your  een  ower  muckle  I  hae  touched 
up  a  wheen  spots  in  negatives,  stappit  oot  a  sky  or  twa,  an’  sie  like;  but 
I  hae  nae  time  tae  dae  ony  o’  this  carefully,  sae  ye  see  ye  maun  ca’  canny 
wi’  your  judgment  o’  me  an’  my  wark.  I  haena  a  staff  o’  assistants 
like  your  great  stars.  I  hae  but  the  good  wife  an’  a  deaf  blin’  auld  man 
till  carry  water  and  sae  on ;  but  I  hae  a  real  pleasure  in  a  guid  negative, 
an’  like  tae  mak’  the  best  o’t  if  time  alloos. 

Tray  veilin’  in  foreign  pairts  is  a  gran’  thing  tae  mak’  a  man  appreciate 
justly  his  ain  country — to  see  its  guid  as  well  as  tae  cry  doon  its  ill. 
Foreign  tray vel  is  the  auld  man’s  grammar-sclmle  ;  a  bairn  gets  nae  ill 
frae’t,  an  auld  man  gethers  a  hantle  o’  insicht  into  a’  things.  Foreign 
trayvel  is  guid  for  the  purse  when  it’s  richtly  managed.  Foreign  trayvel 
is  the  test-point  o’  a  photographer ;  ony  man  leevin’  a’  his  life  in 
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the  middle  o’  Princes-street  will  get  a  picter  o’  Scott’s  Monument 
if  he  kens  what  a  picter  is  and  gangs  on  workin’  lang  enouch,  but 
it  takes  a  wee  ingenuity  an’  adaptability  tae  circumstances  tae 
make  a  gude  job  o’  gelatine  plates  when  ye  dinna  ken  in  the  mornin’ 
whaur  an’  hoo  ye’ll  develope  at  nicht.  Ance  mair :  him  that  hes  fand 
the  bit  difficulties  on  the  mairch  wull  be  weel  at  his  ease  when  he  comes 
till  the  halt,  an’  settles  down  at  hame  again.  Lastly :  if  ye  want  to 
ken  what  I  consider  the  maist  pleasant  thing  aboot  foreign  tray  vel,  it’s 
this — the  thocht  o’  gettin’  hame  again  ! 

Noo,  kind  freen’s  a’,  I’ll  hae  tae  be  sayin’  fareyeweel  for  a  while.  I’m 
leevin’  in  hope  o’  bein’  amang  ye  a’,  an’  trust  to  ruak’  acquaintance 
wi’  mony  I  dinna  ken  the  noo.  Andrew  Pringle. 

- - 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  PRISM  WITH  WIDE-ANGLED 
APLANATICS. 

There  are  several  methods  known  of  reversing  negatives,  but  the 
simplest  and  surest  is  indubitably  the  plate  taken  with  the  help  of 
a  prism.  As  yet  the  prism  is  comparatively  little  used — firstly,  because 
the  proper  way  of  using  it  and  the  service  it  is  capable  of  rendering  are 
not  rightly  understood  ;  secondly,  because  the  high  price  of  the  article 
renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  prisms  are  seldom 
properly  constructed,  their  production,  as  Dr.  A.  Steinheil  informs  me, 
being  attended  with  much  greater  difficulties  than  the  production  of  a 
lens.  Thus,  the  glass  must  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  each  of  the 
three  surfaces  should  be  exactly  flat,  and  one  angle  of  the  prism  should 
contain  90°,  and  each  of  the  other  two  45°.  It  is  further  necessary  that 
all  three  surfaces,  A  B  C  D,  A  B 
M  N,  and  NMCD,  should  stand 
perfectly  perpendicular  between  the 
planes  A  D  N  and  B  M  C — that  is 
to  say,  that  the  prism  should  be 
free  from  pyramidal  faults  (fig.  1). 

Lastly,  the  prism  should  be  centered 
against  the  apparatus,  its  aper¬ 
ture  should  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  lens  and  should  be  movable 
centrically  upon  the  screw  of  the 
objective,  and  move  together  with 
the  latter  on  its  axis. 

Although  I  have  often  seen  in 
Herr  Albert’s  establishment  the 
usefulness  of  the  prism,  I  thought 
it  was  only  suitable  for  pictures 
with  half-tones,  but  not  for  those 
produced  by  lines,  since  in.the  latter 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  described  conditions  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  prism  would  cause  a  want  of  sharpness,  which  would 
at  once  render  the  negative  useless. 

Dr.  Steinheil  has,  he  informs  me,  long  laboured  to  find  a  method 
of  constructing  a  perfectly-correct  prism,  and  some  experiments  with 
his  prism  which  fits  his  wide-angled  aplanatics  Nos.  26  and  27  showed 
me  that  the  direct  copies  of  pictures  in  line  could  not  be  distinguished 
as  regards  sharpness  from  those  taken  with  the  assistance  of  a  prism, 
so  that  I  can  now  recommend  this  way  of  producing  reversed  negatives 
— not  only  of  pictures  in  half-tone  but  also  in  line  ;  and  so  much  the 
more  so  that  the  diameters  of  the  newest  wide-angled  aplanatics  are 
very  small,  and,  therefore,  allow  of  the  employment  of  smaller  and 
cheaper  prisms. 

In  placing  the  prism  against  the  camera  care  has  to  be  taken  in  two 
places  that  the  latter  does  not  impinge  upon  the  space  which  ought  to 
be  left  free  for  the  passage  of  the  light.  Supposing  fig.  2  to  give  the 
horizontal  section  of  the  camera  A  B  L  M,  and  of  the  picture  J  K,  then 
the  light  from  that  part  of  the  object  lying  at  J  ought  not  to  be 
prevented  from  reaching  the  prism  by  the  projecting  corner  of  the 
camera  M.  In  the  same  way  the  rays  of  light  must  pass  freely  from 
C  and  D,  from  X  to  A,  and  from  X  to  B.  This  precaution  is  only 
necessary  with  short-focussed,  wide-angled  aplanatics,  such  as  Nos. 
24  and  25.  The  higher  numbers  require  both  a  greater  distance 
from  the  object  and  a  longer  camera,  so  that  that  this  difficulty  does 
not  occur  unless  the  camera  be  too  wide.  One  may  either  make  the 
front  of  the  camera  smaller  or  else  lengthen  the  projection,  C  N  D  0 

(fig-  2). 

With  regard  to  the  placing  and  focussing,  proceed  as  follows  : — Once 
for  all  place  the  camera  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  easel  and  the 
focussing-glass  perpendicular.  Measure  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the 
objective  from  the  ground,  and  raise  the  picture  (or  other  object)  until 
the  centre  is  the  same  distance  from  the  ground  as  the  axis  of  the  lens. 
It  is  well  to  mark  this  height  upon  the  easel  by  a  horizontal  line  across 
its  breadth,  and  this  may  save  future  trouble.  The  face  of  the  prism, 
G  H,  is  then  placed  by  the  eye  parallel  with  the  object,  J  K.  The 
operator  then  goes  to  the  ground-glass  plate  at  A  B,  and  sees  whether 
the  picture  is  focussed  at  the  proper  height — that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
upper  and  under  edges  of  the  picture  appear  at  the  same  distances  from 
the  upper  and  under  edges  of  the  ground  glass  (always  supposing  that 
the  centre  of  the  lens  is  opposite  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass).  Should 
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that  not  be  the  case,  it  is  attained  by  turning  the  prism  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  on  the  axis  of  the  latter  until  the  proper  height  is  reached. 
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It  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  picture  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
ground  glass,  measuring  from  the  sides  ;  if  not,  push  the  whole  camera 
together  with  the  slides  backwards  or  forwards  until  the  image  appears 
equally  distant  from  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  ground  glass. 

If  it  then  appear  that  though  the  centre  is  sharply  focussed  the 
edges  are  unequally  sharp,  the  fault  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  objective 
or  the  board  to  which  the  objective  is  fixed,  or  the  ground  glass  not  being 
perfectly  perpendicular,  or  to  the  length  of  the  camera  not  being  per¬ 
fectly  parallel  with  the  breadth  of  the  easel  on  which  the  object  is 
placed.  If,  for  example,  in  focussing  one  edge  of  the  picture  sharply 
the  camera  has  to  be  drawn  further  out  than  was  required  to  focus  the 
opposite  edge,  then  the  first  edge  of  the  object  is  more  distant  from  the 
camera  than  the  latter,  and  so  on.  By  experiment  in  this  way  the  easel 
and  the  apparatus  can  be  focussed  exactly  once  for  all.  If  the  exactly - 
focussed  image  be  not  the  proper  size  the  distance  of  the  long  side  of 
the  camera  table  from  the  objective  must  be  altered. 

If,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  prism,  or  of  the  object  being  too  near 
the  apparatus,  a  perceptible  chemical  focus  should  show  itself,  a  simple  ex  - 
periment  is  enough  to  ascertain  whether,  after  focussing  the  centre,  the 
ground  glass  should  be  moved  nearer  or  further  from  the  objective. 

In  order  to  be  able  also  to  take  photographs  without  the  prism  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  two  sets  of  rails  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  each  carrying  a  table  set  on  wheels.  An  easel  is  then  placed  in 
front  of  one  of  these  tables  (for  taking  in  the  ordinary  way),  and 
another  easel  is  placed  against  the  long  side  of  the  other  table  (for  use 
with  the  prism).  The  camera  has  then  only  to  be  transferred  from  one 
table  to  the  other  and  pushed  into  the  respective  grooves  in  order 
to  enable  the  operator  to  set  to  work  at  once  with  or  without  the  prism, 
as  may  be  desired. 

With  regard  to  the  exposure:  that  must  be  increased  from  a  fifth  to  a 
fourth  when  a  prism  is  used,  according  to  the  size  of  the  latter.  The 
aperture  of  the  wide-angled  aplanatics  are  very  small,  and,  therefore, 
allow  of  the  employment  of  small  and  cheap  prisms.  The  numbers 
from  24  to  27  are,  when  using  a  prism,  sufficiently  powerful  even  with 
the  smallest  stop  ;  the  higher  numbers,  however,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  require  good  light.  Since  line  pictures  are  seldom  etched  larger 
than  a  page  of  an  illustrated  paper,  Nos.  26  and  27  suffice  in  nearly  all 
cases.  With  No.  26  I  have  produced  sharp  negatives  12  x  12  inches 
of  pictures  in  line,  and  they  have  been  produced  up  to  sixteen  inches. 
— Photo.  Corresponded.  J.  Husnlk. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

A  Photographer  and  his  Tailor. — A  case  which,  from  the  sang 
firoid  with  which  the  plaintiff  addressed  the  Judge,  caused  consider¬ 
able  amusement  in  court,  was  heard  on  Friday,  the  23rd  ult.,  before 
Mr.  Judge  Bacon,  at  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court  of  Middlesex. 
The  plaintiff,  James  Perriman,  a  photographer,  of  Greenland-place, 
Camden  Town,  sued  the  defendant,  a  tailor,  of  Park-street,  Regent’s 
Park,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £4,  being  the  alleged  value  of  a  coat  left  at 
the  defendant’s  shop. — The  defendant  urged  that  the  coat  had  been 
delivered  upon  a  written  order,  purporting  to  come  from  the  plaintiff, 
to  a  person  whom  the  defendant  did  not  know.  This  was  denied  by  the 
plaintiff  and  it  was  the  point  which  his  Honour  had  to  decide. — The 
Judge,  in  addressing  the  plaintiff,  said: — “Now,  Mr.  Perriman,  do  you 
deny  that  this  document,  produced  in  court,  is  in  your  handwriting  ?  ” 
The  plaintiff:  “Most  emphatically  I  do.” — His  Honour:  “Nor  your 
wife’s,  I  suppose ? ”  Plaintiff:  “ Most  certainly  not.” — Judge:  “Now 
can  you  tell  me  of  your  own  knowledge  by  whom  it  was  written!” 
Upon  which  the  plaintiff,  in  a  most  friendly  and  enthusiastic  manner, 
exclaimed,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  court  as  well  as  of  those 
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present:  “Why,  my  dear  boy!  I  really  can’t;  I  came  here  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  have  done  so.” — The  Judge  here  remarked  that  he  hardly 
considered  this  a  fit  and  becoming  way  to  address  the  court  (laughter), 
when  the  plaintiff  became  hopelessly  entangled  in  his  apologies  to 
“His  Worship,”  “My  Lord,”  and  his  “Honour,”  much  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  court. — The  plaintiff  (for  whom  Mr.  It.  V.  Chilcott 
appeared),  however,  won  his  case. 

Anderson  v.  Anderson. — In  our  number  for  March  19th  we  gave 
some  particulars  of  this  romantic  case.  The  petition  was  ordered  to  stand 
over  until  proceedings  had  been  taken  in  lunacy.  On  Thursday,  the  29th 
ult.,  the  case  was  again  before  Sir  C.  Hall. — Mr.  H.  Greenwood,  for  the 
plaintiffs,  now  moved  for  judgment,  and  said  that,  although  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  claimed  alternately  a  partition  or  sale,  it  was  the  desire  of  all  parties 
that  an  agreement  for  sale  which  had  already  been  provisionally  entered 
into  should  be  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Court.  It  appeared  that 
a  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  of  Blencarn,  in  Cumberland,  died  in  1839,  intes¬ 
tate,  and  entitled  to  the  real  estate  in  question.  His  eldest  son  and 
heir-at-law,  Isaac  Atkinson,  had  suddenly  disappeared  about  a  year 
previously,  and  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  dead  his  younger 
brothers  divided  the  property  between  them.  In  1876,  however, 
their  long-lost  brother  paid  a  most  unexpected  visit  to  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  it  then  transpired  that  he  had  gone  straight  to  Rome 
in  1838,  and  had  lived  there  ever  since,  and  attained  some  cele¬ 
brity  as  a  photographic  artist  under  the  assumed  name  of  James 
Anderson.  He  went  back  to  Rome  and  died  suddenly,  after  making 
a  will  in  favour  of  his  four  children,  who  thus  became  entitled, 
in  equal  shares,  to  the  real  estate  of  their  grandfather,  John  Atkinson. 
Under  the  Statute  of  Limitations  then  in  force,  but  since  repealed  so 
far  as  they  allowed  an  extended  time  in  cases  of  absence  beyond  seas, 
they  had  about  a  year  within  which  they  might  take  proceedings 
to  recover  the  land  in  question  ;  and  as  the  persons  in  possession  were 
not  inclined  to  come  to  terms,  another  action  (“  Anderson v.  Atkinson”) 
was  commenced,  and  certain  witnesses  were  subsequently  examined  in 
Rome  under  a  commission. — A  counter  claim  was  made  by  the  defen¬ 
dants  in  the  action  of  “  Anderson  v.  Atkinson”  in  respect  of  certain 
moneys  which  Isaac  Atkinson  was  said  to  have  taken  away  with  him 
in  1838  ;  and  ultimately  an  agreement  for  compromise  was  arrived 
at,  under  which  the  sons  of  Mr.  Anderson  were  to  receive  be¬ 
tween  £8000  and  £9000.  The  land  was  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
member  of  the  Atkinson  family,  the  Andersons  were  to  pay  £600 
to  two  of  the  daughters  of  John  Atkinson,  and  all  the  claims  and 
counter  claims  in  the  action  of  “Anderson  v.  Atkinson”  were  to 
be  abandoned  and  released.  When  a  petition  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  to  this  compromise  was  presented,  a  difficulty  arose  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  one  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  sons  being  of  unsound  mind.  He  was 
now  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Perugia,  and  having  regard  to  the 
expense  of  a  commission  in  lunacy,  and  to  doubts  whether  a  judgment 
of  the  Civic  Court  of  Rome  finding  him  a  lunatic  ought  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  courts  of  this  country  without  a  separate  inquiry,  the  present 
action  had  been  commenced  by  three  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  sons  against 
the  fourth,  in  order  to  give  the  Court  jurisdiction  to  order  a  sale  with¬ 
out  any  proceedings  in  lunancy  being  taken. — Mr.  Tweedyappeared  for 
the  defendants. — The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  the  provisional  agree¬ 
ment  appeared  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  to  the  present  action, 
and  he  should  therefore  give  judgment  as  desired. 

Touting  in  Connection  with  Photography.— At  the  Clerkenwell 
Police  Court,  on  Monday  last,  the  3rd  instant,  George  Holt,  31,  a 
photographer,  of  235,  City-road,  was  charged  with  having  assaulted 
Benjamin  and  Frederick  Nutt,  labourers,  and  Mrs.  Wells,  a  married 
woman,  of  the  same  address,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  Ricketts 
defended.  A  man  outside  the  defendant’s  establishment  induced  the 
complainants  to  enter  and  have  their  likenesses  taken  for  sixpence. 
After  the  photograph  was  finished  Benjamin  Nutt  tendered  the  six¬ 
pence,  but  was  told  that  he  should  not  have  the  likeness  unless  he  paid 
2s.  The  defendant,  after  having  taken  the  sixpence,  and  finding  he 
could  get  no  more,  told  the  complainants  that  if  they  did  not  leave  his 
studio  he  would  kick  them  out.  They  remonstrated,  and  the  defendant 
assaulted  them  both.  A  fight  ensued  between  the  two  complainants 
and  the  defendant  and  his  assistant.  The  other  complainant,  Mrs. 
Wells,  who  lived  at  the  top  of  the  house,  came  down  to  see  what  the 
disturbance  was  and  remonstrated  with  the  defendant,  who  chased  her 
upstairs  and  struck  her  a  violent  blow  on  the  head.  Mrs.  Wells  stated 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  defendant  and  his  man  to  entice 
passers-by  into  their  studio  by  the  promise  of  taking  cheap  photographs 
and  afterwards  to  demand  more  money.  Mr.  Hosack  remanded  the 
defendant,  agreeing  to  accept  two  sureties  in  £25  for  his  reappearance. 


Ultdinp  0f  Socntits. 

— * — 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown-street, — 
Mr,  J,  H,  T,  Ellerbeck,  President,  in  the  chair. 


The  President  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  appropriate  and  feel¬ 
ing  address  on  the  subject  of  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained 
since  the  previous  meeting  by  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Murray,  the  late 
Hon.  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  was  then  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Hon.  Secretary,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Murray. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  exhibited  and  explained  a  new  instantaneous  shutter 
of  his  own  invention.  A  narrow  sheet  of  brass,  slightly  wider  than  the 
diameter  of  the  lens,  with  an  aperture  fitting  closely  to  its  rim,  had 
fixed  upon  it  an  ordinary  flap  shutter.  Above  this,  and  held  in  position 
by  the  top  rim  of  the  closed  flap,  was  a  drop  shutter,  falling  freely,  when 
released,  in  grooves  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  brass  plate.  On  opening 
the  flap  in  the  usual  way,  the  drop  was  set  free,  and  instantly  fell  over 
the  aperture  of  the  lens.  By  raising  the  flap  quickly  any  degree  of 
instantaneity  could  be  readily  obtained,  while  by  lifting  it  slowly  a 
lengthened  exposure  could  be  given  to  the  foreground  of  a  picture,  and 
an  instantaneous  one  to  the  sky  and  horizon. 

This  new  instantaneous  exposer  was  examined  with  much  interest  by 
the  members  present ;  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that,  from 
its  portability  and  ready  adaptability  to  the  varying  requirements  of 
landscape  work,  Mr.  Roberts  had  provided  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  instan¬ 
taneous  shutters. 

Mr.  Day  exhibited  a  portable  camera  of  novel  construction,  made  by 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Co. 

Mr.  Kirkby  gave  an  interesting  resume  of  his  experiments  with 
Captain  Abney’s  method  of  preparing  gelatino-bromide  emulsions,  and 
showed  several  negatives  illustrating  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
process. 

Some  platinotype  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  the  President  were 
exhibited,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  showed  a  number  of  gelatine 
negatives  of  the  interiors  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  of  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey. 

An  outdoor  meeting  was  arranged  for  Saturday,  the  8  th  inst.,  at 
Haughmond  Abbey,  Shrewsbury.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned 
till  the  last  Thursday  evening  in  the  present  month. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  February  19th, — the  President  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace  read  a  paper  on  the  production  of  lantern 
slides,  which  elicited  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 

Mr.  Bell  stated  that  in  his  experience  wet  plates  would  produce  a 
larger  number  of  slides  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  process, 

Mr  J.  Carbutt  recommended  the  use  of  a  Marcy  lantern  as  the  best 
artificial  light  when  dry  plates  were  used. 

Mr.  Moran  employed  a  solution  of  iodine  in  cyanide  of  potassium  for 
removing  veil. 

A  collection  of  photographs  of  Scottish  scenery  was  sent  for  exhibition 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Carbutt  exhibited  a  gelatine  negative  taken  through  the  glass  so 
as  to  produce  a  reversed  negative ;  also  a  sample  of  red  translucent 
paper,  which  he  recommended  in  preference  to  ruby  glass. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  formal  meeting,  Mr.  Carbutt  demon¬ 
strated  the  working  of  his  gelatine  plates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
company. 


CHICAGO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  4th  February 
last, — Mr.  P.  B.  Greene,  the  retiring  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read, 

The  retiring  President  delivered  his  valedictory  address,  and  closed 
by  introducing  his  successor,  Mr.  Henry  Rocher,  who  then  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Rocher  addressed  the  meeting,  thanking  them  for  the  honour 
they  had  done  him  in  selecting  him  as  their  President.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  alluded  to  his  desire  to  see  a  new  society  started  on 
the  basis  of  the  defunct  National  Photographic  Association,  and  urged 
the  members  to  combined  effort  in  furthering  the  progress  of  art-photo¬ 
graphy. 

The  Secretary  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Scotford,  who  was  to  have 
been  present  to  demonstrate  the  working  of  his  gelatino-bromide 
plates,  stating  his  inability  to  attend. 

The  Chairman  remarked  upon  the  relative  qualities  of  the  two  com¬ 
mercial  gelatine  plates  at  present  in  the  market,  and  passed  round 
a  negative  and  print  to  illustrate  his  own  success.  The  development 
had  been  completed  in  twenty  seconds. 

Mr.  Gentil^  exhibited  an  electric  shutter,  working  inside  the 
camera,  and  which  might  be  manipulated  from  any  part  of  the  studio. 
In  reply  to  questions,  he  (Mr.  Gentile)  said  that  one  shutter  did  for 
any  number  of  lenses  so  long  as  they  were  fixed  to  the  same  camera. 
He  used  a  Bunsen  battery,  which  worked  for  a  fortnight  without 
attention.  He  could  not  yet  state  the  cost  exactly,  but  thought  it 
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might  be  sold  at  fifteen  dollars.  He  (Mr.  Gentile)  also  exhibited 
an  electric  retouching  pencil. 

Mr.  Hesler  narrated  his  experience  with  gelatine  plates.  The 
instructions  were  to  develope  only  with  a  red  light,  but  he  had  tried 
yellow  and  failed.  He  had  also  attempted  to  intensify  after  exposure 
of  the  plate  to  light  and  before  fixing,  but  had  obtained  fog,  though  he 
succeeded  in  intensifying  before  exposure  to  light.  The  negatives  were 
very  deceptive,  generally  printing  better  than  their  appearance  would 
lead  one  to  suppose. 

The  Chairman  thought  they  were  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
constituted  a  perfect  emulsion  negative.  They  were  so  used  to  iron 
development  that  they  were  lost  in  the  new  work.  A  great  deal  of 
care  was  necessary  in  using  the  developing  solutions,  but  when  the 
technicalities  were  mastered  he  thought  it  would  be  the  process  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  Mosher  proposed,  as  the  cheapest  plan,  the  formation  of  a  fund, 
and  to  get  a  competent  operator  to  learn  the  process  jmd  then  teach 
them  at  their  own  studios. 

Mr.  Jackson  complained  that  he  had  a  negative  which  had  been 
retouched  with  a  metal  point,  but  from  which,  after  a  couple  of  months, 
the  retouching  had  disappeared.  He  asked  for  a  means  of  preventing 
this. 

Mr.  Meyer  advised  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  Venice  turpentine  one 
part,  and  common  turpentine  ten  parts,  applied  to  the  negative  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton  or  the  ball  of  the  finger. 

Several  other  exhibits  having  been  made,  a  committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Douglas,  Copelin,  and  Hodges,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  towards  the  formation  of  the  proposed  Photographers’ 
Association  of  America. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Gentile 
would  read  a  paper  on  mechanical  and  permanent  printing  processes, 
including  autotype,  heliotype,  albertype,  &c. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  would  at  the  same  time  describe  his  application  of 
collodio-chloride  to  photo-mechanical  v/ork. 

After  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  the  27th  February,  when  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Herr  Priimm,  Vice-President. 

The  first  business  was  the  exhibition  by  Herr  Roller,  of  Dresden,  of 
some  studio  accessories  in  papier-mdeh4,  such  as  a  model  of  a  dog  and 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  latter  intended  as  a  seat  or  an  object  for 
the  foreground. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  programme  of  an  exhibition  of 
German  patents  and  registered  patterns,  to  take  place  in  1881,  at 
Frankfort-on-Maine. 

Herr  Stegemann  exhibited  a  new  camera-stand,  and  Mr.  Wight 
a  travelling  camera-stand. 

The  Chairman  then  showed  some  platinum  pictures  by  Willis,  and 
also  some  by  Grime,  made  in  the  year  1866,  by  a  different  process.  The 
latter  took  a  collodion  positive  in  the  camera  and  converted  it,  by 
placing  it  in  a  platinum  solution,  into  a  platinum  picture,  which  he  then 
transferred  upon  paper. 

A  discussion  on  the  artistic  and  commercial  value  of  lichtdruck  was 
followed  by  the  exhibition  of  some  bronze  frames  intended  to  hold 
cabinet-sized  photographs,  and  a  variety  of  test  tubes,  glass  plates,  &c. , 
on  which  patterns,  inscriptions,  and  even  portraits  had  been  etched  in 
line  manner  by  a  very  simple  patent  process  (Griine’s),  the  details 
of  which  were,  however,  not  given  on  this  occasion. 

A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  dry  plates  next  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which 

Herr  Roloff  gave  the  following  striking  instance  of  their  use¬ 
fulness: — A  few  days  before  a  gentleman  called  at  his  studio  and 
wished  to  be  taken  there  and  then.  As  it  was  already  six  o’clock 
on  a  February  evening  he  (Herr  Roloff)  thought  the  prospect  of  success 
was  of  the  slightest ;  notwithstanding,  to  satisfy  his  sitter,  he  made  the 
attempt.  An  exposure  of  150  seconds  with  a  wet  plate  was  found  to  be 
much  too  short,  so  recourse  was  had  to  a  gelatine  plate,  and  in 
120  seconds  a  perfectly  well-exposed  negative  was  obtained,  although  it 
was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  whether  he  had  focussed  sharply  or 
not.  He  (Herr  Roloff)  accompanied  his  statement  by  showing  prints 
from  both  negatives. 

The  question-box  was  then  opened,  but  contained  nothing  of  impoi’- 
tance.  The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

Correspuftcnct. 

CANARY  MEDIUM  versus  RUBY  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  communication  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Photographic  Society,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Bridges,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  April  30,  reads  so  conclusively  in  favour  of  the  yellow  light  as  a 
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substitute  for  ruby  glass  that  we  believe  all  makers  and  users  of 
gelatine  plates  would  hail  the  new  medium  as  a  great  godsend,  affording, 
as  it  does,  an  easy,  comfortable  light,  if  it  could  only  be  guaranteed  a 
reliable  one,  which  (with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Bridges)  we  very 
gravely — nay,  positively— doubt,  from  its  behaviour  in  our  hands. 
Hearing  of  this  new  medium  (a  canary-coloured  paper,  of  which  we 
enclose  you  a  sample)  about  a  month  ago,  we  obtained  a  sheet  from  the 
makers,  and  at  once  tested  it  by  the  spectroscope,  under  which  it 
entirely  failed.  We  next  developed  a  portrait  upon  one  of  our  extra 
rapid  plates  by  a  gas  lamp  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  the  paper ; 
the  result  was  a  general  veiling  of  the  negative.  We  then  exposed  one 
half  of  a  plate  (in  a  dark  slide)  to  the  light  of  a  candle  covered  with  the 
canary  paper  for  two  minutes,  and  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner 
under  our  usual  ruby  orange  light,  when  the  exposed  half  yielded  a 
density  of  impression  equal  to  the  flesh  tints  in  a  fully-exposed  negative, 
whilst  the  shaded  half  remained  perfectly  clear.  These  three  tests  were 
so  conclusive  that  we  needed  no  further;  and,  however  sanguine  we 
may  have  been  as  to  the  advent  of  a  new  light,  we  must  say  we  have  not 
yet  found  one  to  replace  the  old  one,  which  is  sufficiently  reliable  for  the 
development  of  a  very  rapid  plate.  We  know  that  an  ordinarily  sensitive 
plate  may  be  safely  developed  under  a  deep  orange  light ;  but,  for  an 
extremely  sensitive  one  (which  is  in  general  use),  we  may  confidently 
say,  from  a  series  of  exhaustive  experiments  we  have  made,  that  a 
combination  of  the  ruby  and  orange  tints  properly  diffused  is  the  only 
one  which  will  effectually  intercept  the  complementary  blue  and  green 
rays  that  are  fatal  to  the  perfect  development  of  an  extra  rapid  gelatine 
plate. 

The  simplest  form  of  light  (and  one  which  we  adopt  in  our  own  testing 
room)  is  obtained  from  a  sheet  of  deep  orange  glass  in  the  window, 
covered  with  a  blind  of  Turkey  red,  when  we  have  a  properly- diffused 
and  ample  amount  of  light  by  which  to  develope;  or,  what  is  equally 
safe,  a  single  piece  of  adiactinic  silk,  such  as  is  used  for  dark  tents, 
placed  in  an  ordinary  window,  if  free  from  direct  sunlight,  answers 
admirably. 

We  could  show  you  the  results  of  many  experiments  with  over  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  light,  but  it  would  be  too  lengthy  a  subject  for 
a  letter.  Our  sole  object  now  is  to  caution  workers  of  bromo-gelatine 
plates  against  discarding  the  use  of  the  ruby  light  until  something 
equally  reliable  has  been  found  to  take  its  place,  and  that  “something  ” 
is  certainly  not  canary  medium. — We  are,  yours,  &c. , 

Southport ,  May  3,  1880.  D.  H.  Cussons  and  Co. 

[The  sample  of  paper  enclosed  is  identical,  in  tint  and  density, 
with  one  of  those  referred  to  in  a  leading  article  in  another  column. 
— Eds.] 


“CANARY”  MEDIUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Bridges  kindly  tell  us, 
through  your  Journal,  exactly  how  he  makes  the  new  medium  for 
excluding  injurious  rays  of  light  from  the  plate?  I  should  much  like  to 
try  it,  but  have  not  time  to  experimentalise.  Also,  would  he  say  if  he 
has  tried  it  with  very  sensitive  dry  plates  ?— I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

May  1,  1880.  J.  P.  C. 

Alleged  Infringement  of  Copyright. — On  Tuesday  last,  the  4th 
instant,  the  case  of  Dicks  v.  Brooks  was  heard  before  Lords  Justices 
James,  Baggalay,  and  Bramwell.  This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision 
of  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon.  The  plaintiff's  were  the  publishers  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  a  weekly  periodical  called  Bow  Bells.  The  defendants  were 
the  proprietors,  by  assignment,  of  the  copyright  of  a  print  called  The 
Huguenot,  engraved  from  Millais’s  picture,  and  of  a  photograph  taken 
from  the  print.  The  plaintiffs  had  published  for  their  Christmas  num¬ 
ber  of  1877  a  chromo-printed  pattern  for  wool  work,  called  The  Hugue¬ 
not,  taken,  as  they  stated,  from  a  Berlin  wool  pattern  which  had  been 
imported  from  a  German  warehouse.  The  leading  incident  in  Millais’s 
picture — the  farewell  of  two  lovers  of  different  creeds  on  the  eve  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — was  to  be  found  in  the  Berlin  wool  pat¬ 
tern,  but  a  different  background  had  been  introduced,  and  the  colours 
were  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  picture.  In  December,  1877,  the 
defendants  issued  a  cii-cular  containing  a  warning  against  the  sale  of 
any  copy  of  the  subject,  The  Huguenot,  without  the  stamp  or  imprint 
of  their  firm,  in  whom  the  sole  subsisting  copyright  existed,  and  that  all 
such  unstamped  copies  were  imitations  and  unlawfully  made.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs  alleged  that  the  publication  of  this  circular  was  a  false  and  malicious 
libel  on  their  print  and  pattern,  which  was  not  an  imitation  of  any  picture 
to  the  copyright  of  which  the  defendants  were  entitled,  and  that  their 
sale  of  the  publication  had  been  greatly  damaged  by  such  circular. 
They  consequently  brought  this  action  to  restrain  and  obtain  damages 
for  this  alleged  libel  and  slander  of  title  The  defendants  asserted 
their  title  to  the  engraving,  averred  that  the  plaintiffs  had  unlawfully 
copied  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  greatly  damaged  the  defendants’ 
property  therein  ;  and  they  claimed  an  injunction  and  a  penalty  of  5s. 
under  the  Act  of  George  II.,  cap.  13,  for  every  copy  sold  by  the 
plaintiffs,  and  damages.  In  the  court  below  it  was  held  that  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  pattern  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  copy  of  the  print  which 
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the  defendants  had  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing.  Being  mere 
pirates,  they  complained  that  their  title  was  being  slandered,  and  that 
they  were  injured  by  the  circular  issued  by  the  defendants  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  property.  There  was  no  pretence  for  the  first  action, 
which  must  be  dismissed  with  costs,  and  the  defendants  had  established 
the  right  set  up  by  their  counter  claim  to  restrain  this  piratical 
publication  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  to  the  statutory  penalty  of  five 
shillings  for  every  copy  sold  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs  appealed. — 
Mr.  Davey,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Whitehorn,  and  Mr.  Oswald  for  the  appellants  ; 
Mr.  Hemming,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Ingham  for  the  defendants. — Their 
Lordships  allowed  the  appeal  in  the  action  with  respect  to  the 
chromo-printed  pattern  for  wool  work,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 
copy  of  the  defendants’  print  or  photograph  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  There  were  other  sources  than  the  plate  purchased  by  the 
plaintiffs  from  which  the  Berlin  wool  picture  might  have  been  taken. 
The  plaintiffs  might  have  done  all  that  they  had  done  by  going  to  the 
original  picture,  and  it  was  not  conceivable  that  anyone  could  confound 
that  production  with  the  picture.  With  regard  to  the  action  to  obtain 
damages  for  the  publication  of  the  circular  as  a  libel  and  slander  of 
title,  their  Lordships  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
brought,  the  evidence  showing  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  sustained  any 
substantial  damage  from  the  issuing  of  the  circular;  they,  therefore, 
dismissed  that  action,  with  costs. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted  a  Ross’s  or  Dallmeyer’s  cabinet  lens;  can  offer  a  £20  baby  lens  in 
exchange.— Address,  Photographer,  309,  Euston-road,  N.W. 

Wanted,  in  exchange,  a  handy  drying-box  for  gelatine  quarter-plates,  also  an 
instantaneous  shutter  suitable  for  a  carie  lens.  Various  exchanges  offered. 
— Address,  Wm.  Coxon,  Jun.,  East-street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

A  dark  tent  on  wheels,  for  12X10  plates,  in  exchange  for  an  8|  X  bellows, 
swing-back  camera,  with  double  slides  or  changing  box,  or  a  Ross’s  whole- 
plate  rapid  symmetrical  lens. — Address,  J.  C.,  51,  Burgate-street,  Canterbury. 

Two  mahogany  cameras,  best  make,  for  8  X  5|  and  under,  and  X  6|  and 
under  (latter  portable),  cost  £5  and  £5  15s.,  in  exchange  for  good  lenses, 
magic  lantern  and  slides,  or  studio  furniture. — Address,  Photo.,  45,  High- 
street,  Turriff. 

I  will  exchange  a  first-class  Singer’s  sewing  machine,  value  £6,  for  a  Ross’s 
portrait  lens,  or  one  by  any  other  good  maker.  Difference  of  price  adjusted 
in  cash,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  Anno  Domini  1880, 
12,  New  Market-street,  Blackburn. 

In  exchange,  for  anything  useful  in  photography,  a  boat  (will  do  for  water  if 
required),  also  a  splendid  chair  in  black  and  gold,  needlework  back,  a  carved 
oak  table,  a  mahogany  table  with  two  screw  tops,  a  ball-and-socket  tripod 
stand,  new. — Address, ’Roberts  and  Co.,  115,  North-street,  Leeds. 

Wanted  a  9  X  7  or  10  X  8  tourist  bellows  camera,  with  two  or  three  double 
backs,  in  exchange  for  a  8|  X  6|  square  bellows  camera,  with  screw,  &c.,  by 
W.  Morley  (not  soiled),  and  a  Dallmeyer’s  repeating-back  camera  for 
one  cabinet  or  two  cartes,  with  double  rack  and  rising  front.— Address, 
G.  Hadley,  82,  Bailgate,  Lincoln. 

Dry-plate  box,  with  thirty-six  glass  shelves,  with  wood  and  sheet-iron  bottom 
to  dry  rapidly,  tubing,  gas  pipes,  cooking  box,  gas  regulator,  large  ruby 
lantern  fitted  for  gas  or  oil,  chemical  thermometer,  plate  heater,  and  pneu¬ 
matic  holder,  in  exchange  for  dry-plate  folding  camera  and  lens,  or  anything 
useful  in  photography.— Address,  Hammersmith  Photographic  Co., 
Hammersmith,  London. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


M.  M.— Send  us  a  print  for  examination,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  tell 
you  how  they  are  produced  from  your  very  vague  description. 

W.  H.  K.— 1.  The  method  to  which  you  refer  is  Captain  Abney’s.  You  will 
find  it  described  at  page  155  of  the  present  volume. — 2.  The  zinc  process  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  No  acid  is  required. 

Silenus. — Epsom  salt  is  a  synonym  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  Glauber’s  salt 
for  sulphate  of  soda.  Rochelle  salt  is  the  double  tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda,  otherwise  called  potassic  tartrate  of  soda. 

S.  B.— You  will  find  the  process  described  in  nearly  all  the  old  manuals  of 
photography— certainly  in  Hunt’s.  You  will  only  be  able  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  them  at  second-hand  bookshops,  as  they  are  now  out  of  print. 

Junior. — It  does  not  follow  because  the  lens  is  a  double  one  that  it  gives 
straight  marginal  lines— take,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  portrait  lens. 
Special  provision  is  made  in  constructing  the  doublet  for  the  production 
of  architectural  straight  lines. 

Studio. — Seven  feet  high  at  the  eaves  will  be  sufficient,  but  let  the  ridge  be 
twelve  or  thirteen.  Continue  the  glass  to  within  eighteen  feet  from  the 
floor ;  that  is,  if  you  build  according  to  design  No.  3,  which  will  prove  by  far 
the  best  for  your  requirements. 

Fade. — The  cause  of  the  spots  that  make  their  appearance  on  your  prints 
arises  from  small  particles  of  the  bronze  powder  used  for  printing  the  design 
on  the  back  of  the  cards  becoming  detached  and  adhering  to  the  front.  This 
powder  is  a  preparation  of  sulphur,  and  will  produce  spots  on  silver  prints  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  if  the 
print  be  moist. 


F.  B.  B. — The  only  plan  is  to  remove  the  varnish,  and  then  try.  The  varnioh 
may  be  removed  by  soaking  in  warm  methylated  alcohol,  and  when  nil 
removed  wash  with  water  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  common  washing 
soda,  and  finally  with  clean  water. 

Bichromate — Your  carbon  tissue  has  evidently  been  kept  in  a  damp  plucs 
and  become  mouldy,  which  will  fully  account  for  its  appearance.  We  should 
advise  you  to  dry  it,  when,  after  wiping  the  surface  with  a  clean  cloth, 
sensitise  a  piece,  and  try  it  before  condemning  it. 

Publicolo. — There  is  no  restriction  whatever  upon  the  practice  of  the  carbon 
process  by  single  transfer,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  dilliculty  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  materials.  Double  transfer  is,  however,  still  covered  by  at 
least  one  patent,  and  you  will,  therefore,  require  a  licenso  to  work  it. 

B.  F. — You  have  found  something  strongly  resembling  a  “  mare’s  nest.’’ 
Glycerine  is  neither  “  explosive ”  nor  “dangerous.”  You  have  evidently 
read  somewhere  of  m'Ao-glycerine,  but  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
glycerine  and  that  substance  as  there  is  between  a  cotton  pocket  haudkerclikf 
and  a  charge  of  gun-cotton. 

Gelatino.— If  you  employ  glue  instead  of  gelatine  you  will  have  to  use 
a  much  larger  proportion  to  keep  the  silver  bromide  in  suspension  ;  and  to 
secure  setting  power  possibly  double  the  quantity  you  have  been  using  will 
be  required.  We  can  give  no  definite  quantity,  as  we  have  not  tried  tbo 
particular  sample  to  which  you  refer. 

Edward  J.—  Chemically  speaking,  cane  sugar  and  glucose  are  widely  different 
in  their  reactions,  though  their  chemical  composition  does  not  vary  greatly. 
You  are  wrong,  however,  in  classing  them  as  one  and  the  same  substance. 
Cane  sugar  may  be  used  in  the  process  of  silvering  glass;  but,  as  you  say, 
glucose  produces  a  much  better  result. 

Achromatic. — The  lens  may  indeed  be  a  very  good  one,  but  it  has  no  value  on 
account  of  the  name  it  bears,  which  is  not  that  of  a  maker,  but  merely  that  of 
a  dealer  who  has  discontinued  business  for  many  years.  The  instrument  is, 
no  doubt,  of  French  manufacture  and  may  be  useful;  but  we  should  advise 
you  not  to  purchase  the  lens  without  trying  it. 

Petrarch. — 1.  The  ratio  existing  between  the  two  lenses,  taking  the  data 
given  by  you,  is  as  9:1;  that  is  to  say,  under  similar  conditions  the 
exposure  required  by  B  would  be  nine  times  that  of  A. — 2.  From  your 
figures  the  ratios  of  the  stops  run  as  nearly  as  possible  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
we  should  imagine  those  are  the  proportions  intended  by  the  optician. 

Tannin. — 1.  You  will  find  no  advantage  in  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
solution  beyond  fifteen  grains  at  the  utmost,  unless  you  aro  employing 
a  sample  of  pyroxyline  which  is  inclined  to  give  thin,  soft  images. — 2.  The 
tannin  may  be  added  to  the  washed  emulsion ;  but,  in  that  case,  if  the 
emulsion  be  long  kept  it  will  exert  a  rotting  or  disintegrating  action 
upon  the  pyroxyline. 

P.  J.  J.— You  will  not  be  able  to  utilise  the  lens  you  have  for  photographic 
purposes ;  you  would  do  better  with  a  common  spectacle  eye  than  with  that. 
If  your  means  are  so  very  limited  you  should  try  and  procure  a  quarter-plate 
lens,  which  would  allow  of  your  taking  small  portraits,  and  also  landscapes  of 
a  larger  size  by  using  the  front  lens  alone.  It  will  require  stopping  down 
considerably  when  used  for  this  purpose.  Such  an  instrument  can  frequently 
be  obtained  second-hand  for  a  very  small  sum. 

Interior. — You  will  find  your  task  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  We  should 
advise  you  to  take  the  interior  on  a  dull  day,  using  a  gelatine  plate  for  the 
purpose,  and  giving  sufficient  exposure  to  bring  out  all  the  details  of  the 
room.  Now  take  a  second  negative,  exposing  only  sufficiently  long  to  secure 
the  window  ;  then  print  the  one  into  the  other.  We  need  scarcely  inform  you 
that  the  camera  must  not  be  altered  either  in  focus  or  position  between  the 
two  pictures.  The  plates  should  be  backed,  in  order  to  avoid  halation  or 
blurring. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  lltli  inst.,  at  the 
Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East  (the  summer  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  being  on  view),  when  a  paper  will  be 
read  by  the  Rev.  F.  Hardwich,  On  the  Oxyliydrogen  Light,  and  the 
subject  of  Instantaneous  Shutters  will  be  discussed. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — We  understand  that  the 
valuable  services  of  Mr.  William  Brooks,  of  Reigate,  have  been  again 
secured  as  a  judge  in  the  photographic  department  for  the  next 
exhibition,  which  takes  place  early  in  September.  Mr.  Brooks  will  also 
give  some  demonstrations  similar  to  those  which  took  place  last  year. 
The  re-appointment  of  Mr.  Brooks  will  impart  confidence  to  intending 
exhibitors  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition. 

The  Late  Mr.  Henry  Cooper. — As  we  are  preparing  for  press  the 
sad  announcement  reaches  us  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  of 
Torquay,  who  has  been  so  well  known  for  many  years  past  as  an  ardent 
amateur  experimentalist.  He  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  some 
years  past,  and  died  on  Saturday  last,  the  1st  instant,  at  his  residence, 
Homehurst,  at  the  early  age  of  35.  We  hope  in  our  next  number.to  be 
able  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  services  rendered  to  photography  by 
the  late  Mr.  Cooper.  
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THE  FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 

The  subject  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  receiving,  at  the 
present  time,  more  attention  than  at  any  period  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion  nearly  three  years  ago,  and  the  animated  and  interesting 
discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  F.  York’s  paper,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
sufficiently  proves  how  strong  is  the  temptation  in  many  minds 
to  discard  the  older  form  of  development  for  the  new.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  add  a  few  remarks  of  our  own  to  those  of  Mr.  York 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  there  appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  or 
misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  history— at  least  the  early 
history — of  this  developer  which  it  would  be  as  well  to  remove 
while  the  facts  are  comparatively  fresh ;  indeed,  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  of  a  recent  American  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
as  to  who  is  or  was  the  introducer  of  ferrous  oxalate  for  develop¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fortunately  the  facts  of  the  case  are  sufficiently 
clear  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  on  that  ground,  if  known 
and  fairly  considered.  The  first  publication  of  the  hitherto  un¬ 
suspected  power  of  ferrous  oxalate  to  act  as  a  developing  agent 
was  made  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  in  our  columns,  under  the  date 
June  22nd,  1877 ;  but,  previous  to  that  date,  by  one  of  those  curious 
coincidences  which  occur  occasionally,  another  experimentalist, 
Mr.  W.  Willis,  Jun.,  had  made  the  same  discovery  and  had 
communicated  the  fact  privately  to  several  gentlemen,  including 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  then  chief  editor  of  this  Journal,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  authority  at  that  time  to  make  the  information  public. 
So  far,  then,  as  priority  is  concerned  Mr.  Carey  Lea  is,  by  publica¬ 
tion,  the  introducer,  though  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Willis  had  brought  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  into  a 
thoroughly  practical  form,  by  independent  research,  at  a  date 
anterior  to  Mr.  Lea’s  publication.  Let  us,  therefore,  give  to  each 
his  meed  of  credit. 

The  original  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the  developing  solu¬ 
tion,  as  given  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  and  Mr.  Willis,  provided  for  the 
formation  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  a  hot  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash.  During  the  last  few  months 
another  method  has  been  gaining  rapidly  in  favour,  namely, 
the  mixture  of  two  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  neutral 
potassic  oxalate  respectively,  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  a 
strong  solution  of  oxalate  of  iron  in  oxalate  of  potash,  plus  the 
sulphate  of  potash  formed  by  double  decomposition.  It  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  method  that  some  misunderstanding  exists,  as  it 
has  been  spoken  of  as  “  new,  ’  and  has  been  attributed  to  various 
individuals  who  have  merely  revived  it  or  brought  it  out  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  it  had  apparently  dropped.  We  should  not 
have  again  alluded  to  this  subject  had  it  not  been  that  Mr.  York 
in  his  paper  speaks  of  it  as  being  an  old  process  of  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea’s,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  bear  his  name  in  order  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  other  method.  This,  however,  appears  to  us 
calculated  to  make  *  confusion  worse  confounded;’’  for,  considering 
that  the  original  plan  is  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  as  well  as  the  modifica¬ 
tion.  it  is  a  somewhat  anomalous  course  to  attach  that  gentleman’s 


name  to  the  latter  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former. 
However,  the  facts  being  known,  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
understand  precisely  how  the  matter  stands. 

Now,  as  regards  the  comparative  value  of  the  solutions  made  by 
these  different  formulas,  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  appears  to 
exist.  Theoretically  the  original  formula  would  seem  to  promise 
a  far  more  energetic  development  than  the  modified  form,  and 
such,  in  fact,  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  finds  to  be  the  case;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  York  claims  the  superiority  for  the  modification. 
These  discrepancies  are,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  a  certain  amount 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  composition  of  the  salts  employed,  as  well 
as  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  compound  solution  decomposes 
and  loses  its  developing  action.  Mr.  Carey  Lea  has  at  different 
times  called  attention  to  some  of  the  extremely  complicated  re¬ 
actions  which  go  on  in  the  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  potaBsic 
oxalate,  caused  chiefly  by  the  oxidisation  of  the  former  salt,  and 
also  the  formation  of  insoluble  double  salts  of  iron  and  potash  of 
uncertain  composition. 

These  changes  are  greatly  accelerated  by  heat;  hence  the  plan 
of  saturating  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  seems  open  to 
objection  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  hasten  or  induce  decom¬ 
position.  But  in  practice  it  is  found  also  that  not  only  does  the 
compound  solution  rapidly  oxidise  while  in  a  hot  6tate,  but,  having 
been  once  heated,  it  continues  to  decompose  with  comparative 
rapidity  after  it  has  become  cold.  This  is  easily  proved  by  taking 
a  solution  which  has  been  prepared  without  heat — say  by  mixing 
solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  oxalate  of  potash — dividing  it 
into  two  parts  and  carefully  raising  one  part  to  boiling  poiut.  A 
subsequent  comparison  of  the  two  will  go  far  to  prove  the  truth  of 
what  we  state. 

The  only  advantage  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
the  hot  solution  is  that  it  is  saturated  more  rapidly  with  the  iron 
salt.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  a  stronger  solution  is  thus 
obtained;  for,  though  it  may  be  supersaturated  while  hot,  the 
excess  crystallises  out  upon  cooling,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
insoluble  matter  the  product  of  decomposition.  It  may,  in  fact,  bo 
6aid  that  the  solution  formed  in  this  manner  possesses  no  definite 
composition ;  for,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  employed  and 
the  duration  of  its  application,  so  will  the  amount  of  decomposition 
which  goes  on  vary,  and,  even  when  freshly  prepared,  the  solution 
produces  uncertain  results.  We,  therefore,  prefer  Captain  Abney’s 
plan  of  saturating  the  cold  solution,  which,  though  slower  in 
formation,  gives  a  stronger  developer,  and  one  which  retains  its 
power  for  a  longer  period  than  one  made  with  heat.  Possibly  the 
difference  between  the  experiences  of  Mr.  York  and  Mr.  Warnerke 
may  be  traced  to  the  employment  of  solutions  made  in  a  different 
manner. 

Another  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  proportion  of  iron  and 
oxalate  solutions  to  be  employed  when  following  the  mixing  ” 
process.  Mr.  Warnerke  declares  his  preference  for  an  excess  of 
the  oxalate  cf  potash,  which  he  avers  gives  greater  energy  to  the 
solution.  Mr.  York's  experience  is  that  it  weakens  the  developer; 
while  Mr.  Lea  recommends  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  oxalate  of 
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potash  to  the  solution  made  in  the  original  manner,  as  a  restrainer. 
There  is  certainly  sufficient  diversity  of  opinion  to  surprise 
anyone  not  accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of  photographic  formulce, 
even  when  worked  under  apparently  identical  conditions. 

Much  that  appears  inexplicable  might,  however,  we  think,  be 
attributed  to  the  salts  employed  by  different  operators.  As  Mr.  T.  J. 
Pearsall  pointed  out,  there  are  no  less  than  three  definite  oxalates 
of  potash ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  commercial  article 
comes  under  the  head  of  anyone  of  the  three,  or  whether  it  is  not 
in  many  cases  a  mixture.  Much  has  been  said  about  using  the 
binoxalate  and  quadroxalate;  but,  even  if  they  be  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  potash  before  adding  the  iron,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
as  Mr.  York  says,  each  should  behave  differently.  If  we  compare 
their  respective  solubilities  this  will  be  easily  seen.  The  neutral 
oxalate  dissolves  in  three  parts  of  water  ;  the  binoxalate  in  ten 
parts  ;  and  the  quadroxalate  requires  a  still  larger  proportion.  If 
we  make  a  saturated  solution  of  each  of  these  salts,  and  carefully 
neutralise  the  two  last,  each  solution  will  contain  a  different  quantity 
of  neutral  oxalate,  and  will,  therefore,  vary  in  its  power  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  oxalate  of  iron.  In  other  words,  each  solution  will  make  a 
developer  of  different  strength.  In  conclusion  :  we  must  urge 
the  necessity  for  working  to  a  fixed  formula  if  uniformity  in  this 
or  any  other  chemical  operation  be  desired.  If  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  be  directed  to  be  used,  it  is  not 
intended  that  a  saturated  solution  of  another  salt  be  “doctored  ” 
into  the  nearest  approach  to  similarity  that  can  be  attained. 
Finally:  in  comparing  results  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
they  shall  have  been  produced  under  identical  conditions. 


REVERSING  MIRRORS  versus  PRISMS. 

The  subject  of  the  production  of  reversed  negatives  has  become  an 
important  one  now  that  so  many  of  the  more  recently-introduced 
methods  of  printing — notably  the  photo-mechanical  processes — de¬ 
mand  that  the  image  should  be  a  reversed  one ;  that  is,  with  regard 
to  right  and  left.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Photograpliisclies  Cor¬ 
respondent,  Professor  Husnik,  who  is  so  well  and  justly  known  in 
connection  with  photo-mechanical  printing,  contributes  an  article  on 
the  use  of  the  prism  in  conjunction  with  wide-angle  lenses  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  this  end,  a  translation  of  which  we  gave  in  our 
last  issue.  [See  page  225.] 

Of  all  methods  of  producing  an  inverted  image  the  prism  offers 
the  greatest  number  of  advantages — that  is,  when  a  small  size  will 
answer  the  purpose — and  it  is  the  one  generally  employed  by 
opticians.  But  when  a  large  size  is  required — such  as  is  the  case 
with  the  image  produced  by  a  photographic  lens,  the  diameters  of 
which  are  large  and  the  angle  included  sometimes  wide — then  the 
employment  of  a  prism  becomes  impracticable.  One  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  a  prism  is  that  the  glass  of  which  it  is  made  must  be 
perfectly  homogeneous  throughout  and  free  from  striae;  also,  that  its 
surfaces  must  be  optically  plane  and  absolutely  true  in  relation  to 
each  other,  otherwise  the  instrument  is  worthless  for  the  purpose 
intended,  as  the  image  produced  by  it  will  not  be  clearly  defined, 
notwithstanding  the  lens  used  being  of  the  most  perfect  description, 
while  no  amount  of  stopping  this  down  will  overcome  the  evil. 

The  fine  definition  of  a  perfect  lens  is  always  destroyed  by  the 
employment  of  a  faulty  reflector.  The  construction  of  a  perfect 
prism — simple  though  it  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated — is  far  more 
difficult  than  the  making  of  a  lens,  for  the  difficulty  of  grinding 
plane  surfaces  optically  true  is  greater  than  those  that  are  convex  or 
concave ;  so  also  is  that  of  obtaining  glass  of  perfect  homogeneity 
throughout,  owing  to  its  greater  thickness.  There  is  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  manufacture  of  small  prisms  of  great  excellence ;  but 
when  we  come  to  large  sizes — say  such  as  would  be  necessary  for  a 
lens  of  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter — it  becomes  well-nigh  im¬ 
practicable,  and  few  opticians,  we  imagine,  would  care  to  undertake 
the  task  of  making  them. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prism  must  always  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  lens  to  be  used  with  it.  All  this  is  evidently  fully 
understood  by  Professor  Husnik,  and  to  overcome  the  difficulty  he 


advocates  the  use  of  lenses  including  wide  angles,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  in  some  forms  exceedingly  small  for  the  size  of  picture  they 
will  produce.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  the  wide-angle  aplanatio 
of  Steinheil  and  the  symmetrical  of  Ross.  By  the  use  of  instruments 
of  this  class  much  smaller  prisms  would  be  required  than  with  any 
other.  Now,  although  the  difficulty  of  large  prisms  may  by  this 
means  be  overcome,  a  far  greater  one  will  be  introduced  by  the  use 
of  wide-angle  lenses  for  the  purpose  of  making  negatives  of  that  class 
of  subjects  from  which  reversed  ones  are  generally  required — for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  copies  of  maps,  charts,  pictures,  &c.  All  com¬ 
pound  lenses  of  the  wide-angle  type,  although  they  may  render 
straight  lines  without  distortion,  have  a  very  round  field,  and  for  this 
reason  small  stops  will  have  to  be  employed  in  order  to  obtain  sharp 
definition  at  the  margin  as  well  as  at  the  centre  of  the  picture ;  hence, 
if  the  light  happen  to  be  weak,  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
producing  that  vigour  in  the  negative  which  is  generally  so  essential 
for  the  purposes  for  which  reversed  negatives  are  necessary. 

Another  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  wide-angle  lenses  for  copying 
purposes  is  that  the  camera  has  often  to  be  brought  so  close  to  the 
subject  that  it  may  produce  a  shadow  upon  it.  This  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  diagram  illustrating  Professor  Husnik’s  paper, 
where  the  subject  to  be  copied  is  shown  placed  below  the  camera 
(often  a  very  desirable  position  for  it  to  occupy),  and,  consequently, 
one  side  of  it  is  beneath  and  shaded  by  the  camera.  Although  the 
prism  is  the  best  form  of  reverser  when  axial  pencils  only  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  not  so  when  oblique  rays  have  to  be  used ;  and  we  question 
much  if  in  practice  a  negative  produced  with  a  wide-angle  lens  and 
a  prism  will  at  all  compare  in  marginal  definition  with  one  taken 
with  the  same  lens  without  it. 

The  optical  means  usually  employed  in  this  country  for  producing 
an  inverted  negative  is  that  of  using  a  silvered  glass  mirror,  fixed  in 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  lens  as  a  prism  would  occupy. 
The  advantages  of  the  former  instrument  over  the  latter  are  many. 
It  may  be  made  of  sizes  to  suit  lenses  of  large  diameter;  con¬ 
sequently  those  of  the  rapid  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  class  may  be 
used,  which  are  about  the  best  form  of  instrument  that  can  possibly 
be  employed  for  copying  purposes.  In  their  construction  only 
one  surface  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and  as  the  glass  itself  takes 
no  part  in  the  reflection  of  the  image — that  being  done  by  its 
Bilvered  surface — no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  proper 
quality ;  hence  they  can  be  produced  at  a  small  cost.  Moreover,  the 
oblique  pencils  are  reflected  as  perfectly  by  a  mirror  as  the  central 
ones,  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  prism. 

The  mirror,  however,  has  some  little  disadvantages,  the  principal 
of  which  is  that  the  silvered  surface  soon  becomes  tarnished. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  large  towns,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
smoky ;  therefore  a  longer  exposure  becomes  necessary.  The  surface 
of  it  is  also  very  easily  scratched  or  abraded.  Now,  scratches  on  a 
mirror  will  not  render  it  useless,  for  they  will  not  show  in  the  picture, 
as  some  imagine,  but  only  entail  a  slight  loss  of  light.  The  tarnish 
may  easily  be  removed  by  a  few  strokes  of  a  buff  charged  with  a 
little  rouge,  such  as  was  formerly  employed  for  polishing  daguerreo¬ 
type  plates.  But  with  the  exercise,  of  a  little  care  a  mirror  will  last 
a  long  time  before  it  will  require  re-silvering.  The  re-silvering  of  a 
mirror  may,  after  a  little  practice,  be  easily  done  by  the  photographer 
himself,  as  the  reactions  that  take  place  in  precipitating  the  silver 
from  its  solution  are  somewhat  analogous  to  the  development  of 
negatives,  with  which  he  is  so  familiar. 


THE  LATE  MR.  HENRY  COOPER. 

In  our  last  issue  we  briefly  announced  the  death  of  this  well-known 
amateur,  who  as  an  experimentalist  and  writer  has  been  before  the 
photographic  public  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Though  some  years 
ago  resident  in  London  and  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  various  metropolitan  societies,  ill-health  has  for  some  time 
debarred  the  deceased  gentleman  from  active  participation  in  the 
doings  of  the  societies  in  whose  meetings  he  once  took  so  active  a 
part.  Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Cooper  was  compelled  to  remove  from 
London  to  the  milder  climate  of  Torquay,  where  up  to  his  death  he 
has  resided  permanently,  and  during  that  period,  though  always  more 
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or  less  an  invalid,  he  has  continued,  when  his  health  permitted,  to 
devote  himself  to  his  favourite  hobby — photography. 

Though  but  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  we 
have  to  go  a  long  way  back  in  search  of  the  first  appearance  of 
Mr.  Cooper  in  what  we  may  term  “  public  photographic  life ;  ”  and 
a  brief  resume  of  some  of  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  our 
art-science  will  go  far  to  prove  how  ardent  an  experimentalist  he 
was,  and  will  bring  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  all  the  new  loss  photo¬ 
graphy  has  sustained. 

So  far  back  as  1862,  when  the  deceased  was  little  more  than 
seventeen  years  of  age,  we  find  him  contributing  to  the  then  existent 
North  London  Photographic  Society  a  paper  on  A  New  Method  of 
Printing,  in  which  he  advocated  the  claims  of  “  resinised  ”  paper  as 
a  rival  of  albumen.  A  month  later  he  read  a  paper  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  the  subject  being  Printing  on  Resinised 
Paper  and  Silk.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  thus  early  advocating 
the  practice  of  printing  upon  a  textile  fabric,  it  is  scarcely  a  couple 
of  years  ago  since  he  once  more  returned  to  the  same  subject 
and  published  formulae  and  directions  which  we  know  to  have 
been  successfully  followed  by  more  than  one  worker  in  the  same 
direction. 

In  the  following  year  (1863)  his  first  appearance  was  before  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  where,  on  April  9th,  he  read  a 
paper  on  Substitutes  for  Albumen  in  Positive  Printing,  in  which  he 
detailed  his  experiences  with  “resinised”  and  india-rubber  paper, 
introduced  on  the  continent  by  Herren  Schering  and  Liesegang. 
At  the  June  meeting  of  the  same  Society  he  read  a  paper  on  Formic 
Acid  in  the  Developer ;  the  utility  of  formic  acid,  as  a  reBtrainer  was 
at  that  time  a  vexed  question,  many  different  opinions  having  been 
expressed  as  to  its  value.  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  paper  referred  to,  as 
well  as  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  our  “  Correspondence”  columns, 
stated  his  experience  clearly  to  the  effect  that  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions — that  is,  in  a  weak  light— formic  acid  acted  as  an  un¬ 
doubted  accelerator,  though  in  a  good  light  its  advantages  were  not 
so  obvious. 

In  1864  we  find  no  fewer  than  eight  contributions  to  photographic 
literature  from  Mr.  Cooper’s  pen.  The  question  of  weak  printing 
baths  was  then  exercising  the  public  mind,  and  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  on  the  14th  January 
of  that  year,  he  state  1  his  opinion  that,  provided  the  albumen  were 
coagulated,  a  strength  of  twenty  grains  of  silver  was  quite  sufficient 
to  give  any  required  brilliancy  to  the  print.  In  a  second  paper,  read 
at  the  same  meeting,  his  previous  experience  with  formic  acid  was 
corroborated.  A  fortnight  later  he  contributed  a  paper  on  Double 
Printing  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.  On  the  2nd  May, 
Swan’s  carbon  process  having  in  the  meanwhile  appeared,  we  find 
Mr.  Cooper  contributing  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  and  again,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  months,  a  series  of  articles  in  our  columns  on  the 
same  subject.  At  the  December  meeting  of  the  “parent”  (London) 
society  he  read  a  paper  on  Printing  with  Salts  of  Uranium,  the 
Wothlytype  process  having  then  been  for  some  months  before  the 
public. 

The  following  year  was  nearly  as  busy  a  one,  for  we  find  six  con¬ 
tributions  on  various  subjects — -two  on  the  subject  of  the  Wothlytype 
process,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  ferro- 
gelatine  developer,  which,  like  most  new  things,  met  with  a  very 
mixed  reception.  The  employment  of  gelatine  in  the  printing  bath 
also  secured  a  share  of  attention. 

From  this  time  up  to  1871  little  was  heard  from  Mr.  Cooper,  his 
health  having  broken  down ;  but  in  the  latter  year,  having  removed 
to  Torquay,  we  find  him  again  to  the  fore,  his  subject  now  being 
collodio-bromide.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the 
course  of  his  experiments  in  this  branch  of  photography,  as  our 
readers  during  the  last  few  years  will  know  that  Mr.  Cooper 
has  long  taken  rank  among  the  leading  workers  in  emulsion  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  has  himself  contributed  largely  to  the  advancement 
of  that  particular  branch  of  the  art-science.  During  the  past 
ten  years  we  find  between  twenty  and  thirty  contributions  from 
his  pen,  mostly  on  emulsion  subjects,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  had  his  health  permitted  he  would  have  been  a  much  more 
frequent  contributor  to  photographic  literature. 

The  facts  we  have  cited  will  suffice  to  show  the  character  of  our 
deceased  friend.  A  careful  and  reliable  experimenter,  he  was  so 
enthusiastic  in  his  attachment  to  photography  that  no  new  process 
offering  any  promise  was  allowed  to  pass  without  a  thorough  trial, 
and  the  results  of  that  trial  were  always  given  freely  to  the  public. 
Not  merely  as  an  experimentalist  was  the  deceased  known :  visitors 
to  the  past  exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  previously  in  Conduit-street,  must  have  carried  away  with  them 
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recollections  of  some  of  the  productions  of  his  camera,  which 
stamped  him  not  merely  as  being  a  clever  operator  but  also  an 
artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

Photographers  (at  least  those  who  look  beyond  the  mere  routine 
of  their  business)  will  join  with  us  in  deploring  the  loss  photography 
has  sustained  in  the  decease  of  Henry  Cooper — one  of  a  class  less 
numerous  now,’  we  fear,  than  formerly  —  to  whose  indefatigable 
labours  our  art-Bcience  of  the  present  day  owes  much  of  its  promi* 
nent  position. 


ON  FOG  WITH  GELATINE  PLATES. 

The  greatest  enthusiast  cannot  but  admit  that  the  gelatine  process 
has  its  peculiar  shortcomings,  which  at  times  puzzle  the  worker  and 
lead  him  to  think  that  it  is  far  from  being  perfect.  Of  these 
shortcomings  fog,  in  one  form  or  another,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
troublesome,  and  few  and  far  between  are  they  who  have  not  had 
some  unpleasant  experience  in  this  direction.  By  “fog”  I  do  not 
mean  failure  arising  from  the  exposure  of  the  plates  to  light  or 
to  the  use  of  unsafe  illumination  during  their  preparation,  but  to 
what  is  technically  known  as  “red  fog,”  about  which  it  would  be 
better  if  we  knew  more  and  heard  less.  Whilst,  perhaps,  throwing 
no  new  light  upon  the  subject,  the  conclusions  I  have  come  to — 
being  the  outcome  of  some  experience  and  considerable  failure  — 
may  be  of  interest;  therefore  I  record  them. 

Red  fog  occurs  in  two  distinct  varieties: — First,  as  a  deep  red 
stain,  extending  over  the  surface  of  the  film,  rendering  the  negative 
totally  unfit  to  print  from;  and,  secondly,  as  a  faint  stain  attacking 
principally  the  shadows,  which  thus  appear  of  a  pinkish  tinge  on 
looking  through  the  negative,  but  are,  if  the  plate  be  viewed  by 
reflected  light  (i  e.,  as  a  positive),  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-green 
colour.  Both  these  varieties  of  fog  are  usually  attributed  to  faulty 
preparation  of  the  emulsion,  arising  from  the  partial  decomposition 
of  the  gelatine.  The  former  is  undoubtedly  so,  but  I  hardly  think 
the  latter  depends  wholly  upon  the  emulsion ;  for,  in  working  with 
plates  yielding  negatives  thus  stained  or  “fogged,”  I  have  usually 
found  the  addition  of  more  bromide  to  the  developer  to  be  an 
efficient  remedy,  the  quantity  of  bromide  required  to  check  the  fog 
rendering  no  increased  exposure  necessary. 

Should  the  addition  of  more  bromide,  however,  fail  to  remove  the 
stain,  it  can  generally  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  a  trace  of  nitric  acid 
to  the  developer,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  of  acid  to  four  or  five 
ounces  of  the  developing  solution. 

With  ferrous  oxalate  this  peculiar  stain  does  not  appear,  and  it  is 
well,  therefore,  in  testing  an  emulsion  not  to  reject  it  without  using 
various  modifications  of  the  alkaline  developer,  and  trying  a  plate  at 
the  same  time  with  ferrous  oxalate,  which,  if  developing  perfectly 
clear,  will  show  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  alkaline  method  and  not  in  the 
emulsion.  This  may  appear  a  small  matter  to  direct  attention  to, 
but  it  is  one  that  many  workers  overlook,  and  on  preparing  emulsions 
often  reject  them  because  the  trial  plates  do  not  satisfactorily 
develops  with  the  particular  formula  that  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  use. 

A  remark  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  who  is  an  authority  on  such 
matters,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  at  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  as  to  why  the  formuite  for 
“  Swan’s  plates  ”  was  occasionally  varied,  bears  upon  this  point, 
therefore  its  reproduction  needs  no  apology.  Mr.  Swan  said  “  that 
each  batch  of  plates  was  tested  before  sending  out  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  uniformity  as  near  as  possible  ;  hence  the  developer 
was  modified  to  suit  each  particular  batch.”  All  who  wish  to 
get  uniformity  in  different  batches  of  plates  should  bear  this  in 
mind. 

Referring  to  the  cause  of  red  fog  in  the  form  alluded  to,  and  about 
which  there  exists  a  vast  difference  of  opinion,  I  notice  that  it  more 
generally  occurs  in  emulsions  that  have  been  subjected  to  some 
amount  of  cooking  rather  tliau  with  those  prepared  by  boiling  a 
minute  portion  of  the  gelatine,  thus  supporting  the  theory  of  partial 
decomposition.  I  have,  however,  experienced  it  in  emulsions  that 
have  contained  carbolic  or  salicylic  acids,  and  been  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  considerably  below  90°  Fahr.,  and  even  when  using  a  large 
proportion  of  a  hard  sample  of  gelatine,  such  as  Coignet  a  “gold 
label." 

Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  since  with  ferrous  oxalate,  which  has 
an  acid  reaction,  we  secure  freedom  from  this  defect,  it  may  arise 
from  some  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  gelatino-bromide — prolonged 
digestion  rendering  it  more  susceptible — and  not  from  decomposition 
of  the  gelatine.  Perhaps  some  of  our  experimentalists  who  have 
made  a  study  of  this  branch  of  photo-chemistry  can  enlighten  us. 

H.  Man  field. 
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ON  SOME  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PLATINOTYPE 

PRINTING,  AND  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  IN  PRODUCING  DIRECT  ENLARGEMENTS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  improvements  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  chemical  reaction  upon  which  the  platino- 
type  process  is  based,  and  also  a  description  of  the  methods  formerly 
employed  in  practically  working  the  process. 

It  was  discovered  that  a  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  oxalate  of 
potash  when  added  to  a  salt  of  platinum  instantly  precipitated 
metallic  platinum  from  the  latter.  By  coating  paper  with  a  mixture 
of  ferric  oxalate  and  chloride  of  platinum,  and  exposing  the  coated 
paper  to  light  behind  a  negative,  a  brown  image  .is  produced.  The 
light  in  this  case  affects  one  ingredient  only  of  the  coating,  namely, 
the  ferric  oxalate,  which  is  converted  by  its  action  into  ferrous 
oxalate ;  the  platinum  salt  remains  unaltered.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  coating  where  the  light  has  affected  it  has  been 
changed  from  a  mixture  of  platinum  salt  and  ferric  oxalate  to  one  of 
platinum  salt  and  ferrous  oxalate.  The  brown  image  formed  by 
light  consists,  therefore,  of  a  mixture  of  platinum  salt  and  ferrous 
oxalate.  Now,  on  applying  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  to  this 
image  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  dissolved ;  but  so  powerful  a  reducer 
does  its  solution  form  that  at  the  moment  of  its  formation  it  reduces 
in  situ  the  platinum  salt  in  contact  with  it,  and  thereby  changes  the 
brown  image  of  ferrous  oxalate  to  a  black  one,  consisting  of  metallic 
platinum. 

When  the  process  was  first  worked  it  was  found  impossible  to 
obtain  anything  but  a  dull,  grey,  granular  image,  unless  in  addition 
to  salts  of  platinum  and  iron  a  salt  of  silver  was  also  introduced 
into  the  coating.  If  carefully  worked  this  method  gave  fine  results, 
but  it  had  very  serious  defects.  In  the  first  place,  the  process  was 
very  complicated,  no  less  than  eight  different  operations  being 
required.  The  paper  was  first  silvered,  then  sensitised  by  iron  and 
platinum  salts,  exposed  to  light,  developed,  washed  in  acid,  then  in 
water,  then  toned  with  sulphocyanide  of  gold,  fixed  in  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  finally  washed  in  water.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  with  so  complex  a  process  failures  were  frequent  and  the  results 
uncertain. 

In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  silver,  gold,  and  hyposulphite 
of  soda  was  in  itself  enough  to  condemn  the  process  in  the  eyes  of 
all  interested  in  photography. 

Two  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  process  without 
the  aid  of  these  objectionable  substances,  and  after  considerable 
experimenting  the  difficulties  were  overcome  in  the  following 
manner: — It  was  found  that  by  adding  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  of  a  salt  of  lead  to  the  sensitising  mixture  of  iron  and 
platinum  salts,  and  by  developing  paper  sensitised  by  this  mixture  of 
lead,  iron,  and  platinum  salts  on  a  developer  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  oxalate  of  potash  and  a  salt  of  platinum,  images  in  pure  metallic 
platinum  were  obtained,  having  great  vigour  and  good  half-tone. 
The  prints  after  development  merely  required  a  little  washing  in 
acid  and  water.  This  process  was  easily  worked,  the  management 
of  the  developing  bath  being  the  only  point  which  presented  any 
difficulty.  Each  print  developed  on  this  bath  either  increased 
or  decreased  the  amount  of  platinum  in  it  according  as  the  image 
had  a  small  or  large  amount  of  shadow,  and  some  experience 
was  required  to  know  whether  the  bath  was  or  was  not  deficient  in 
platinum  salt.  If  deficient,  dull,  grey  granular  images  were 
produced. 

About  three  months  ago  Mr.  J.  Spiller  read  a  paper  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  on  the  permanence  of  platino- 
types,  in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  on 
them.  The  experiments  extended  over  a  period  of  three  months, 
and  were  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  carried  out.  He  found  that 
no  chemical  agent  but  aqua  regia  would  affect  the  platinum  image, 
and  that  even  this  agent  must  be  used  in  a  very  energetic  condition 
in  order  to  produce  any  effect  on  it.  The  image  is,  therefore, 
practically  speaking,  absolutely  permanent.  But  in  the  course 
of  his  experiments  Mr.  Spiller  found  that  one  of  the  reagents, 
namely,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  slightly  discoloured  the  white 
portions  of  the  prints.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  did  not,  however, 
affect  them.  He  concluded  that  this  discolouration  was  due  to 
an  insoluble  lead  salt  left  in  the  paper,  and  a  few  tests  proved 
that  this  was  so.  Although  the  amount  of  lead  salt  contained  in  the 
sensitive  coating  of  each  sheet  of  paper  was  about  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  only,  and  the  discolouration  produced  by  the  action  on  it 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  was  very  small,  yet  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  remove,  if  possible,  even  so  small  a  defect,  so  that 
no  element  of  uncertainty  should  remain.  This  bas  been  perfectly 


accomplished ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  lead  salt 
other  benefits  havo  accrued  which  render  the  process  still  easier  to 
work,  more  certain,  and,  above  all,  more  artistic  in  its  results. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  this  improvement,  and  to  illustrate 
the  manipulation  connected  with  the  development  of  the  image. 

By  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  platinum  salt  used  in  sensitising 
the  paper,  and  by  omitting  the  platinum  salt  from  the  oxalate  of 
potash  developer,  it  was  found  that  lead  could  be  dispensed  with, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  results  obtained  without  it  were  finer  and 
were  got  with  more  certainty.  The  following  description  indicates 
the  manner  in  which  the  improvement  is  carried  out : — Paper  is 
coated  with  a  solution  containing  in  each  ounce  about  sixty  grains 
of  ferric  oxalate  and  sixty  grains  of  platinum  salt  (the  potassic- 
chloro-platinite).  This  solution,  containing  nothing  but  salts  of 
iron  and  platinum,  is  spread  over  paper  by  any  convenient  means, 
and  the  paper  is  then  dried.  The  exposure  to  light  is  effected  in  the 
manner  familiar  to  silver  printers,  and  its  duration  is  determined 
either  by  the  appearance  of  detail  in  the  high  lights,  by  the  general 
strength  of  the  image,  or  by  the  appearance  of  solarisation  in  the 
deep  shadows,  according  to  the  character  of  the  negative.  After 
exposure  to  light  the  print  is  floated  for  a  few  seconds  on  a  hot 
solution  of  oxalate  of  potash,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  grains  of  the  salt  to  each  ounce  of  water.  It  is  then  washed 
in  two  baths  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  in  water.  The 
print  is  then  finished.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  chemicals  but 
those  theoretically  essential  to  it  are  employed  in  the  process, 
namely,  ferric  oxalate,  a  salt  of  platinum,  and  oxalate  of  potash.  It 
will  also  be  observed  that  the  process  is  now  reduced  to  its  simplest 
conceivable  form. 

It  is  found  that  certain  variations  of  tone  can  be  produced,  rang¬ 
ing  from  cold  black  to  a  kind  of  sepia.  For  most  purposes  a  warm 
black — several  degrees  warmer  than  that  used  for  engravings — 
seems  to  give  the  best  results.  An  application  of  this  process 
to  the  production  of  enlargements  is  on  many  accounts  worthy  of 
attention. 

There  are  two  methods  by  means  of  which  enlargements  are  made. 
One  may  be  termed  the  “direct”  and  the  other  the  “indirect’’ 
method.  In  this  country,  where  sunny  and  unclouded  days  are 
comparatively  rare,  the  latter  or  indirect  method  is  usually  adopted — 
that  is  to  say,  the  enlargements  are  made  in  a  printing-frame  from 
enlarged  negatives ;  but  in  countries  where  there  is  abundant  sun¬ 
shine — the  United  States,  for  example — such  a  costly  and  trouble¬ 
some  method  is  rarely  if  ever  employed,  and  the  direct  method,  by 
means  of  a  solar  camera,  is  used  instead.  Notwithstanding,  how¬ 
ever,  our  want  of  sunshine,  we  have  in  the  electric  light  a  means 
by  which  its  absence  may  be  more  than  compensated. 

The  first  application  of  this  light  to  direct  enlarging  was  made  in 
England  by  Mr.  Cadett,  but  only  as  an  experiment.  His  results 
were  very  satisfactory ;  but  the  method  was  not  taken  up  com¬ 
mercially,  and  it  was  reserved  for  our  American  cousins  to  lead  the 
way  in  this  new  field.  In  New  York  direct  platinotype  enlarge¬ 
ments  by  the  electric  light  were  produced  more  than  fourteen 
months  ago,  and  for  at  least  ten  months  the  process  has  been 
vigorously  worked  there. 

In  the  American  establishment  now  working  this  process  the 
electric  current  is  generated  by  a  "VVeston  dynamo-electric  machine. 
The  No.  2,  or  medium-sized,  machine  is  made  use  of,  but  I  am 
unable  to  give  its  candle  power.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  power 
required  to  drive  it  gave  four  and  a-quarter  horse  power,  and  this 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  current  of  the  maximum  intensity.  The 
carbons  are  about  half-au-inch  in  diameter,  and  give  an  arc  of  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  light  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
condenser  of  seven  inches  diameter,  composed  of  three  plano-convex 
lenses.  On  the  other  side  of  the  condenser  and  near  to  it  is  placed 
the  negative;  beyond  the  negative,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
focus  of  the  condenser,  the  photographic  objective  is  fixed.  The 
rays  of  light  from  the  carbon  points  first  of  all  traverse  the  con¬ 
denser,  then  the  negative,  and  then  are  driven  through  the  objective 
on  to  the  screen  on  which  is  placed  the  sensitive  paper.  Of  course 
by  moving  this  screen  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  objective 
pictures  may  be  diminished  or  increased  in  size.  The  lower  carbon 
always  burns  faster  than  the  upper,  and,  consequently,  the  position 
of  the  point  of  light  is  gradually  lowered.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
the  whole  lamp  is  occasionally  raised,  so  as  to  keep  the  point  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  focus  of  the  condenser. 

As  the  mode  of  working  may  be  of  interest  I  will  briefly  describe 
it.  We  will  first  of  all  suppose  that  the  negative  has  been  put  into 
its  place  close  to  the  condenser,  the  screen  removed  to  the  proper 
distance  to  secure  a  print  of  the  requisite  dimensions,  and  the 
objective  adjusted  so  as  to  give  perfect  sharpness.  A  sheet  of  rough 
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crayon  paper,  to  which  no  sizing  has  been  applied,  nor  any  pre¬ 
paration  other  than  that  given  to  it  by  the  manufacturer,  is  placed 
on  a  Bheefc  of  glass  and  held  there  by  any  suitable  means ;  then  by  a 
pad  of  cotton  wool  the  sensitiser,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  iron  and 
platinum  salts,  is  spread  over  it.  As  soon  as  the  sheet  has  been 
dried  the  light  is  turned  on  in  the  electric  camera,  and  the  sheet  is 
secured  in  its  place  on  the  screen  by  means  of  pins. 

The  progress  of  the  printing  may  be  ascertained  by  inspection  at 
any  time  by  placing  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  in  the  beam  of  light, 
and  thereby  diffusing  white  light  over  the  whole  of  the  print.  The 
length  of  the  exposure,  of  course,  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
negative  and  the  size  of  the  enlargement ;  it  usually  occupies  from 
five  minutes  to  half-an-hour.  When  the  exposure  is  complete  the 
print  is  developed  by  being  drawn  through  a  hot  solution  of  oxalate 
of  potash  contained  in  a  long  and  narrow  earthenware  trough.  In 
order  to  finish  the  print  it  now  merely  requires  to  be  washed  in 
a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  in  water. 

W.  Willis,  Jun. 


THE  FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

When  I  first  commenced  using  gelatine  plates  I  formed  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  results  so  closely  resembling  a  bath  plate,  whereas  the  mind 
had  to  be  educated  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  printing  density 
of  alkaline  pyro.  negatives.  The  trouble  of  making  the  ferrous 
oxalate  and  its  uncertain  keeping  qualities  induced  me  to  abandon  it. 
Some  time  since  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  favoured  us  with  a  leading  article  on  this  subject,  and  gave 
a  formula  for  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron — 
one  part  with  three  parts  of  a  similar  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash — 
which  has  worked  most  satisfactorily  in  my  hands  for  outdoor  work. 
Finding  so  few  adopting  it  I  am  induced  to  give  the  results  of  my 
experience  and  to  recommend  those  who  are  not  using  it  to  do  so,  as 
it  is  so  simple  and  does  not  require  a  tithe  of  the  judgment  necessary 
for  alkaline  pyro. 

This  new  formula  (which  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  informs  us  is  an  old 
one  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  for  distinction, 
to  bear  his  name)  holds  in  solution  the  by-product,  sulphate  of 
potash.  I  cannot  find  that  this  is  of  the  least  consequence.  I  have 
tried  the  two  on  separate  sides  of  a  stereoscopic  plate,  and  find 
that  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  developed  in  one-third  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
cognised  formula  of  dissolving  ferrous  oxalate  in  oxalate  of  potash. 

I  have  also  tested  different  proportions  of  oxalate  of  potash,  and 
find  that  with  each  addition  the  same  results  are  obtained ;  but  with 
prolonged  development  one  to  six  takes  twice  as  long  to  develope. 
This  is  contrary  to  Mr.  L.  Warnerke’s  experience,  who  said  he 
found  it  more  energetic  with  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  potash.  There 
is  one  advantage  in  using  a  larger  proportion  of  the  solution  of 
oxalate  of  potash  if  it  be  repeatedly  applied,  as  it  prevents  a  deposit 
of  insoluble  ferrous  oxalate,  which  settles  on  the  negative  like  sand, 
requiring  the  application  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush  to  remove  it. 
This,  being  the  active  developing  ingredient,  ought  to  be  in 
solution. 

Finding  that  the  many  samples  of  oxalate  of  potash  in  the  market 
varied  in  strength,  I  made  some  myself  from  oxalic  acid  and  carbo¬ 
nate  of  potash,  but  I  found  no  advantage  in  it.  I  used  it  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  to  three  against  the  commercial  kind,  and  with  the 
same  result.  It  is  most  important  that  the  solution  of  oxalate  of 
|  potash  should  be  completely  saturated  to  get  the  proper  results. 
This  salt  is  not  readily  dissolved  in  cold  water,  so  that  in  order  to 
secure  saturation  an  excess  of  crystals  ought  to  be  put  into  a  jug  and 
boiling  water  poured  upon  them,  stirred  occasionally,  and  when  cold 
decanted  for  use.  Protosulphate  is  more  soluble.  It  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  or  cold  water  put  upon  an  excess  of  crystals  and 
shaken  occasionally.  It  is  very  important  that  the  mixture  of  the 
two  solutions  should  be  perfectly  bright.  If,  on  mixing  one  part  of 
iron  to  three  parts  of  oxalate  there  is  a  precipitate  or  turbidity,  the 
oxalate  is  not  good  or  not  perfectly  saturated.  Use  one  to  four,  or 
five,  or  six,  until  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  and  the  mixture  per¬ 
fectly  bright.  This  precipitate,  being  ferrous  oxalate,  is  the  active 
developing  agent.  The  proper  way  to  mix  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  is  to  add  the  iron  to  the  oxalate,  and  not  vice  versa. 

Having  heard  many  complain  of  the  additional  expense  of  the 
ferrous  oxalate  in  comparison  to  pyro.,  I  have  developed  twelve 
whole  plates  with  four  ounces  pf  oxalate  and  one  and  a-half  ounce 
of  protosulphate,  the  cost  of  which  was  one  halfpenny  a  plate.  Mr. 
Warnerke  says  he  can  develope  dozens  in  the  same  solution,  which, 
of  course,  would  decrease  the  expense. 


Oxalate  of  potash  is  now  sold  at  two  shillings  per  pound,  and  I 
am  told  by  a  manufacturer  that  if  (he  demand  continue  it  will  soon 
be  reduced  to  one  shilling.  There  are  various  kinds  of  oxalates  of 
potash — binoxalate,  quadroxalate,  and  the  neutral,  which  is  the 
article  required  for  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

I  have  tried  the  relative  developing  power  of  ferrous  oxalate  and 
pyro.,  and  find  the  latter  more  energetic  to  the  extent  of  one-third. 

The  following  is  a  rough  estimation  of  the  saturating  points: — 
Protosulphate  of  iron,  one  to  three;  oxalate  of  potash,  one  to  four. 
To  make  four  ounces  of  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  take — 


Protosulphate  of  iron .  160  grains. 

Water  . l  ounce. 

Oxalate  of  potash  .  6  ffrachms. 

Water  .  3  ounces. 


Frederick  York. 

A  SUGGESTED  THEORY  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF 
SILVER  BROMIDE. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  make  an  apology  in  offering  a  theory  regarding 
the  bromide  emulsion,  unless  it  may  be  that  I  trench  upon  some 
theory  already  published  and  of  which  I  am  totally  ignorant.  For 
some  time  past  I  have  been  engaged  in  thousands  of  experiments, 
and  the  results  have  led  me  to  believe  that  bromide  of  silver  in  a 
fine  state  of  division,  is  sensitive  to  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and 
that  each  of  the  rays  demands  a  certain  sized  atom  to  absorb,  as  it 
were,  its  own  actinism. 

If  I  take  two  solutions,  one  containing  10U  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  and  the  other  sixty  grains  of  ammonium  bromide,  each 
dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  then  add  the  silver  gradually 
to  the  bromide  solution,  at  first  the  precipitate  will  be  coarse  and 
granular;  but  by  the  time  half  the  silver  has  been  added  I  shall 
have  weakened  the  bromide  solution  by  one-third,  consequently,  by 
the  time  the  silver  has  been  nearly  all  added  the  bromo-gelatine 
solution  has  become  still  weaker  and  the  silver  bromide  is  formed 
in  a  finer  state  of  division. 

I  notice  that  the  very  fine  bromide  and  the  coarse  are  both  exces¬ 
sively  sensitive  to  the  extreme  rays  at  each  end  of  the  spectrum, 
making  me  think  that  the  form  of  the  spectrum  should  be  circular. 
This  would  bring  the  violet  close  to  or  blended  into  the  red,  and 
would  go  a  great  way  to  prove  why  the  fine  and  coarse  particles  are 
so  sensitive.  I  would  argue  that  the  medium-sized  atoms  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  ;  another  argument  in  favour  of 
this  is  the  fact  noticed  by  many  emulsion  workers  that  they  can 
operate  more  safely  in  a  yellow  light.  The  difficulty  now  is  how  to 
get  the  silver  bromide  in  the  best  condition  to  give  the  most  rapid 
pictures  with  the  pluck  of  a  wet  plate.  The  latter  quality  is  not  yet 
in  the  market,  although  occasionally  we  see  a  gelatine  negative  not 
inferior  to  a  wet  one  ;  but  this  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  light  complexions  and  draperies  have  favoured  the  result. 

In  the  complexion  of  a  sitter  wre  have  nearly  all  the  tints  of  the 
spectrum,  but  in  the  dark  draperies  we  have  as  a  rule  only  one  tint, 
consequently  in  the  negative  there  is  a  want  of  force  or  pluck  in 
those  parts.  If  the  dark  draperies  be  exposed  long  enough  the  face 
and  coloured  parts  are  solarised. 

My  readers  will  ask  how  we  are  to  get  over  this  difficulty.  In 
reply  I  would  suggest  that  a  vessel  holding  (say)  six  ounces  of  solu¬ 
tion,  with  a  safety  waste  pipe  at  a  distance  of  one-third  from  the  top, 
be  filled  up  to  the  waste  with  four  ounces  of  water  in  which  are  dis¬ 
solved  twenty  grains  of  gelatine  ;  then,  again,  having  the  silver  in 
one  vessel  and  bromide  and  gelatine  in  another,  you  add  the  two 
simultaneously  to  the  four  ounces  of  gelatine  solution,  of  course 
stirring.  The  safety  waste  pipe  will  keep  the  solution  at  the  same  level, 
and  thus  permit  the  whole  of  the  silver  bromide  to  form  in  the  same 
bulk  of  liquid,  and  therefore  in  the  same  strength  of  solution.  The 
formation  of  the  bromide  may  be  carried  on  continuously,  and  the 
only  thing  now  left  is  to  ascertain  the  best  strengths  of  solutions 
employed  so  as  to  produce  the  proper-sized  granule. 

If  I  have  suggested  anything  new,  which  may  set  others  to  work 
in  the  same  line  of  experiment,  my  object  in  throwing  out  this  theory 
will  have  been  attained.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

WOODBURY’S  NEW  PHOTOGLYPTIC  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  ] 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  I  had  the  honour  of  introducing  in 
France  my  new  photoglyptic  process,  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  very  few,  owing  to  the  great 
expense  hitherto  necessary  to  start  the  working  of  it.  For  some 
time  1  have  been  engaged  in  making  experiments  with  a  view  to 
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discover  a  system  which  should  be  at  the  same  time  simple  and 
inexpensive;  and  the  process  which  I  have  this  evening  the 
honour  to  bring  before  your  notice  is  the  result  of  my  researches. 

The  summary  of  the  new  system  is  as  follows: — 

To  obtain  from  negatives  reliefs  on  glass  similar  to  trans¬ 
parencies  by  the  carbon  process,  but  modified  in  the  quantity  of 
materials  used. 

To  attach,  and  keep  in  absolute  contact  with  the  relief  so 
obtained,  a  sheet  of  tinfoil. 

To  solidify  this  sheet  of  tinfoil  by  coating  it  with  copper;  then 
backing  it  up  with  another  sheet  of  plate  glass  covered  with  a 
composition ;  and  then  to  detach  the  whole  from  the  first  relief — 
the  result  being  a  mould  ready  to  place  in  the  press  and  print  one 
thousand  or  more  proofs. 

I  commence  by  showing  you  the  relief  made  from  the  negative, 
and  explaining  how  this  is  obtained. 

I  take  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  of  a  convenient  size  and  place  it  in 
hot  water,  together  with  a  sheet  of  paper  a  little  smaller;  then, 
having  driven  out  the  excess  of  water  by  means  of  a  squeegee,  I 
place  it  on  a  levelling-stand.  Having  prepared  a  solution  com¬ 
posed  of— 

Gelatine  .  200  parts, 

Water  . 1000  „ 

Glycerine  .  20  „ 

White  sugar .  30  „ 

with  a  little  Indian  ink  and  filtered  the  same,  I  pour  a  sufficient 
quantity  on  the  paper  and  spread  it  up  to  the  corners  with  the 
finger.  These  plates  are  then  dried  in  a  dry  place  and  can  be  kept 
until  wanted. 

To  sensitise  the  plates  I  employ  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash 
of  six  per  cent.,  and  again  dry  them.  Without  doubt  this  method 
is  rather  long ;  but  one  should  consider  that  each  proof  made  is 
capable  of  giving  five  or  ten  thousand  prints  if  necessary,  as  the 
same  relief  will  make  many  printing  moulds.  I  tried,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Autotype  Company,  of  London,  to  get  a  suitable  tissue;  but 
as  this  requires  an  uniform  thickness  of  half  a  millimetre  the  ordi¬ 
nary  system  did  not  succeed.  When  the  sensitised  plate  is  dry 
the  edges  are  cut  with  a  knife,  the  glasses  serving  over  and  over 
again.  I  show  you  a  piece  of  this  prepared  pajper. 

As  in  the  carbon  process,  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  border  of 
black  paper  at  the  back  of  the  negative  and  to  cut  the  sensitised 
tissue  a  little  larger  than  the  opening. 

After  the  exposure  the  gelatine  is  fixed  on  a  collodionised  glass 
by  placing  them  both  in  water  and  squeegeeing  the  surface  ;  but 
in  dry  weather  it  is  as  well  to  use  albumen  in  place  of  collodion, 
as  used  by  M.  Ferrier  for  his  transparencies  in  carbon.  The  glass 
holding  the  gelatine  is  now  placed  in  a  hot  water  bath,  heated  to 
42°  Centigrade,  and  left  till  the  paper  comes  away  from  the  gela¬ 
tine,  when  it  is  placed  in  this  apparatus  by  the  frame  holding  the 
grooves. 

By  means  of  this  small  gas  regulator  the  temperature  is  kept 
always  the  same,  viz.,  50°  Centigrade.  The  water  should  be  now 
and  then  agitated  by  lifting  up  and  down  the  frame  holding  the 
glasses. 

After  a  space  of  three  or  four  hours  the  reliefs  will  be  sufficiently 
washed,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  alcohol  to  dry  quickly 
and  sharp  at  the  same  time.  In  this  stage  of  the  process  all  spots 
or  scratches  that  may  have  been  on  the  negative  can  be  removed 
(being  in  relief  on  the  gelatine)  by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass. 
The  relief  is  now  ready  to  be  covered  with  the  tin.  You  will 
observe  that  up  to  the  present  the  operations  have  been  almost 
the  same  as  those  necessary  to  produce  a  transparency  in 
carbon. 

As  it  is  of  the  first  necessity  that  the  tin  should  be  kept  in 
absolute  contact  with  the  gelatine  relief,  I  prepare  the  latter  by 
rubbing  it  over  with  a  piece  of  flannel  charged  with  a  greasy 
matter  (pomatum  answers  as  well  as  anything).  I  then  make  a 
border  of  india-rubber  in  benzine  round  the  glass.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  prevent  any  air  from  returning  between  the  tin  and  the 
relief  when  once  it  has  been  driven  out. 

Taking  care  that  the  back  of  the  glass  is  perfectly  clean,  it  is 
now  placed  on  the  steel  or  glass  bed  of  a  rolling-press.  A  sheet 
of  tinfoil  (without  holes)  that  has  been  smoothed  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  by  a  soft  brush  is  now  laid  on  it,  and  then  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  blotting-paper.  The  whole  is  then  passed  under  the 
cylinder  several  times,  each  time  increasing  the  pressure.  The 
surface  of  the  tin  is  now  ready  to  place  in  the  electrotyping  cell, 
but  must  first  be  cleaned  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  to 
remove  any  grease,  and  bordered  with  shellac  varnish  to  prevent 
the  copper  from  depositing  where  not  required. 


Electric  contact  is  made  by  means  of  the  small  apparatus,  on  re¬ 
moving  a  small  proportion  of  the  lac  varnish.  After  two  or  three 
hours  sufficient  copper  will  have  been  deposited,  and  after  drying 
can  be  then  attached  to  another  glass,  on  which  it  will  remaiu. 

This  glass  is  covered,  while  hot,  with  a  composition  of  shellac, 
resin,  and  Venice  turpentine,  and  can  be  prepared  in  advance,  using 
an  iron  plate  heated  direct  by  the  gas  flame.  The  same  irou  plate 
is  employed  to  again  soften  the  composition  and  attach  it  to  the 
copper;  but  this  time  heated  only  by  boiling  water,  this  temperature 
being  sufficient  to  soften  it  until  it  enters  into  all  the  hollows  of 
the  copper.  On  placing  a  weight  on  the  two  glasses  the  excess  of 
the  composition  is  forced  out  at  the  edges.  When  cold  the  glass 
plate  on  which  the  copper  and  tin  are  now  attached  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  relief,  which  can  then  be  used  over  and  over  again 
to  produce  fresh  matrices. 

The  matrix  or  intaglio  is  now  ready  to  place  in  the  printing 
press,  and  the  remaining  operations  of  printing  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  used  in  the  old  process  of  pliotoglyptic  printing. 

In  placing  the  mould  in  the  press  it  is  advisable  to  place  one  or 
two  thicknesses  of  stout  blotting-paper,  previously  wetted,  under 
the  mould  to  give  to  it  a  slight  amount  of  elasticity  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  it  in  place. 

As  in  all  other  mechanical  processes  a  reversed  or  pellicle  nega¬ 
tive  is  required  ;  but  it  is  very  simple  to  priut  upon  a  specially- 
prepared  transfer  paper,  and,  instead  of  mounting  the  print  with 
the  face  uppermost,  to  attach  it  under  water  to  the  mount,  and 
when  dry  to  detach  the  paper  on  which  the  print  has  been  made. 
By  this  means  there  remains  only  one  thickness  of  paper  instead 
of  two,  thus  doing  away  with  an  objection  which  has  often  been 
found  in  mounted  photographs  for  book  illustration. 

Walter  B.  Woodbury. 


ON  THE  PYRAMIDAL  FORM  OF  COMPOSITION  IN 
PICTORIAL  WORKS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

I  AM  afraid  many  think  that,  as  the  science  side  of  photography 
depends  upon  strict  laws,  and,  therefore,  can  be  demonstrated  and 
acquired  by  attending  to  the  dictum  of  formula,  so  the  art  side  of 
photography,  not  having  its  laws  so  strictly  demonstrable,  caunot 
be  acquired;  therefore  it  must  be  left  to  some  iunate  powers  in 
each  individual  to  develope  itself  by  a  kind  of  chance. 

This  only  makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  rules  appertaining  to  art,  because  upon 
reflection  it  will  be  evident  that  whatever  is  made  the  subject  of 
design  must  express  something,  and  how  that  something  may  be 
made  beautiful  and  more  expressive  is,  without  doubt,  governed 
by  certain  rules  and  laws.  Here  I  quote  some  words  spoken  by 
Sir  James  Paget,  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  on  May  1st,  as 
singularly  applicable  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  and 
in  connection  with  photography  in  its  aspect  as  an  art-science. 
He  said  : — “  Though  Nature  is  the  best  study  of  both  art  and 
science,  yet  she  is  studied  by  them  in  two  so  widely  different 
aspects  that  each  needs  the  other  for  completeness.  Science 
studies  Nature  in  her  mechanism  ;  art  in  her  beauty.  To  the  one 
she  appears  as  a  machiue,  infinite  in  complexity,  perfect  in  the 
adjustment  and  mutual  utility  of  all  its  parts  ;  to  the  other  she  is 
as  a  picture,  infinite  in  variety,  and  everywhere  perfect  in  its 
beauty.” 

However,  as  it  is  but  vain  talk  to  be  constantly  insisting  upon 
something  to  be  done,  without  showing  what  that  something  is, 
therefore  in  response  to  a  request  expressed  at  one  of  our 
meetings  I  will  now  show  by  some  examples  what  can  be  done 
by  attending  to  a  few  simple  laws  and  canons  of  art.  It  may 
be  here  observed  that  the  art-student,  by  devoting  much  time 
to  training  his  hand,  gradually  acquires  a  store  of  facts  in  relation 
to  form  and  other  matters,  which  afterwards  return  instinctively, 
as  it  were,  to  his  memory,  and  so  he  has  laid  up  a  capital  from 
which  he  can  always  take  a  supply.  But  with  the  photographic 
student  it  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity  that  his  hand  should  be 
trained  at  all,  consequently  his  acquisition  of  facts  must  be 
obtained  in  some  other  way,  and,  as  I  have  so  often  observed,  this 
way  is  entirely  mental ;  hence  practical  visual  illustration  of  any 
rules  or  principles  must  eventually  become  the  mode  of  study. 

I  propose,  then,  for  consideration  composition  lines,  which  in  a 
picture  are  those  generic  or  boundary  lines  that  help  to  build  up 
the  edifice  or  the  structural  idea  of  the  subject.  Now  there 
are  many  forms  of  composition  lines  which  may  be  used  in  a 
design,  depending  upon  subject,  sentiment,  and  individuality  of  the 
designer;  but  on  this  occasion  I  will  only  treat  of  the  most  simple, 
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and  one  that  is,  therefore,  much  used,  namely  the  pyramidal, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  two  slanting  sides  meeting 
at  the  apex.  Now  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  fact — that  much 
will  be  found  if  looked  for  amongst  everyday  pictorial  examples, 
which  clearly  evinces  that  they  have  been  produced  upon  this 
principle.  Many  English  and  German  chromolithographs  are  in 
circulation  which  contain  specimens  of  really  good  and  artistic 
composition. 

Then,  again,  we  have  in  our  weekly  illustrated  papers  woodcuts 
from  paintings,  and  in  our  illustrated  serials  designs  by  first-class 
artists,  from  which  much  may  be  learned;  so  that  it  need  not  be 
supposed  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the  great  works  of  art  in  galleries 
to  acquire  information  when  in  our  own  shop-windows  can  be  seen 
art  applied  to  works  capable  of  being  produced  in  thousands.  I 
desire  special  attention  to  this  point,  because  as  one  of  the 
specialities  of  photography  is  also  the  capability  of  being  produced 
in  thousands,  so  the  principles  of  art  should  be  as  applicable  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  any  composition  based  upon  the 
pyramidal  form  to  carry  out  the  entire  sequence  of  positive  lines. 
In  many  instances  they  may  be  suggested  and  then  broken  off,  but 
the  dominant  idea  must  always  be  evident;  and  it  is  just  in  this 
stage  that  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artist  is  brought  into  action, 
and  he  can  show  that  whilst  rules  have  been  requisite  for  his 
guidance  he  can  be  master  of  them  and  make  them  subservient  to 
his  purpose. 

When  this  form  of  composition  is  carried  to  its  apex  it  is  always 
used  to  give  value  and  importance  to  one  leading  figure,  the  other 
figures  becoming  secondary;  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  also 
expresses  the  sentiment  of  dignity  and  repose.  Where  two  figures 
are  of  equal  value  then  the  apex  is  not  used,  but  only  suggested. 
Also  the  angular  form  of  design  may  be  repeated  in  smaller  lines 
through  the  picture.  This  applies  to  the  extremities  of  figures 
and  any  object  which  may  be  found  useful  to  introduce  as  assisting 
the  expression  of  the  picture. 

There  is  also  another  matter  always  associated  with  the  pyra¬ 
midal  form  of  composition.  Perpendicular  or  horizontal  lines  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  background  and  other  places  to  assist 
in  balancing  the  design  by  filling  up  spaces  which  otherwise  would 
be  not  satisfactory  to  look  at. 

I  will  now  draw  upon  the  black  board  examples  illustrative  of 
the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  show  how  the  various  designs  are 
evolved  and  gradually  built  up  to  completion.  The  illustrations 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  all  have  been  produced 
through  the  agency  of  photography,  and,  therefore,  will  repay 
attention  and  study.  - -  E.  Cocking. 

Th,e  following  examples  were  then  rapidly  sketched  on  the 
blackboard,  and  each  production  secured  a  round  of  applause : — 

No.  1.  A  German  Chromolithograph.  A  faithful  dog  and  a  sleeping 
boy  are  the  figures.  Here  the  dog  becomes  the  principal  point  of  the 
apex,  and  commands  attention.  Notice  how  all  the  lines  of  the  picture 
lead  up  and  take  the  sight  always  to  the  principal  figure. 

No.  2  is  taken  from  the  lid  of  a  French  bon-bon  box,  being  a  chromo¬ 
lithograph.  Here  two  children  are  so  placed  as  to  convey  the  pyramidal 
form.  One  of  the  two  heads  form  the  apex,  and  the  back  of  one  and 
the  side  of  the  other  child  form  the  sloping  sides  ;  but  in  this  subject 
another  design  is  introduced,  also  on  the  same  principle,  being  two 
fowls,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  suggest  the  pyramidal  form.  Then 
notice  how  all  the  other  lines  in  the  picture  are  subsidiary  to  the 
principal  figures.  A  door  on  one  side  has  cross-pieces  whose  lines  point 
to  the  central  object.  Also,  on  the  other  side,  a  beam  of  wood  on  the 
wall  is  made  to  carry  the  eye  towards  the  children. 

No.  3.  The  Virgin  and  Child.  By  Giovanni  Bellini. — Here  the  head 
of  the  virgin  forms  the  apex  of  the  pyramidal  form.  The  child  on  one 
side  and  the  folds  of  drapery  on  the  other  carry  the  lines  down 
to  a  base.  A  curious  way  of  introducing  perpendicular  lines  has  here 
been  used  by  suspending  behind  the  figures  a  kind  of  mat,  which  also 
helps  to  break  up  the  colours  of  the  picture. 

No.  4.  Another  German  Chromolithograph,  but  a  very  pretty  picture, 
where  a  boy  and  girl  are  having  roast  chestnuts. — Here  the  sides  of  the 
pyramidal  form  are  made  by  the  graceful  bending  of  the  figures. 
Notice  how  the  slanting  lines  are  repeated  in  the  legs  of  the  chestnut 
can,  as  also  the  perpendicular  lines  in  the  background. 

No.  5.  The  First  Tooth.  By  Edward  Hughes. — This  is  a  serial 
design  from  Good  Words.  A  mother  with  a  child  on  her  knee  leans 
forward,  making  one  slanting  side  ;  the  grandmother  on  the  other  side 
also  naturally  leans  forward  to  see,  and  completes  the  pyramidal  form. 
Notice  how  similar  the  arms  of^the  two  women  are  in  position.  This 
suggests  sympathy. 

No.  6.  Wood  Engraving  in  the  Graphic.  From  a  painting,  by  J. 
Hook,  R.  A. — Here  again  we  have  a  specimen  of  double  pyramidal  form 
in  one  picture — sailors  and  family  on  a  flight  of  steps  by  the  sea. 


Notice  how  the  slanting  of  the  steps — which  must  have  been  a  fact  in 
nature — has  been  counterbalanced  by  the  lines  of  a  ship’s  mast,  intro¬ 
duced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  composition. 

No.  7.  Design  by  H.  Selous,  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  where  “Christian 
is  Armed  by  Prudence,  Charity,  and  others.” — Here  the  apex  is  used  for 
the  principal  figure,  whose  helmet  makes  the  highest  point  in  the  design. 
The  two  females  on  either  side  carry  out  the  slanting  lines,  whilst  base 
lines  are  introduced  by  means  of  some  stone  steps,  which  serve  to  raise 
the  principal  figure,  and  so  helps  the  design. 

No.  8.  Curry  and  Rice.  Life  in  India.  By  Captain  Atkinson,  R.E., 
the  work  of  an  amateur. — The  subject  is  a  lady  being  fitted  by  native 
dressmakers,  the  lady  being  the  central  object.  Her  head  forms  the 
apex,  and  the  sides  of  the  pyramidal  form  are  made  by  placing  workmen 
squatting  on  the  ground,  and  who  also  carry  out  the  base  line.  Here 
again  perpendicular  lines  are  introduced  in  two  columns,  being  the 
verandah  of  a  bungalow. 

No.  9.  Our  Cook  Room  is  another  scene  from  life  in  India. — Here, 
as  in  the  other  design,  the  artist  has  availed  himself  of  the  natural  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  natives  to  assist  in  the  composition  of  the  picture.  Of 
course  in  these  two  examples  you  have  rules  pushed  to  their  extreme  ; 
but  what  should  be  noticed  is  how  yielding  these  rules  are.  They  can 
be  used  as  in  these  instances  to  produce  mirth  from  their  comical  adap¬ 
tation,  or,  as  in  the  examples  from  Bellini  and  Selous,  they  produce 
dignity  and  repose. 

IPtetinp  of  Societies. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, — Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.A.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting,  which  were  confirmed, 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  described  some  experiments  he  had  made  with 
phosphorescent  substances  for  the  purpose  of  producing  photographic 
impressions.  A  plate  coated  with  suitable  phosphorescent  material  was 
exposed  in  the  camera  in  order  to  produce  a  luminous  impression ;  this 
luminous  image  was  then  placed  in  contact  with  a  sensitive  plate  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  when  the  film  became  impressed,  and  upon 
development  a  reversed  negative  was  the  result.  He  (Mr.  Warnerke) 
stated  that  the  camera  exposure  need  not  be  prolonged ;  indeed,  little 
more  than  an  instantaneous  exposure  is  needful.  If  the  luminous  im¬ 
pression  were  weak,  longer  contact  with  the  sensitive  film  sufficed 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  action,  or  by  the  application  of  heat  the 
luminosity  was  temporarily  increased.  In  that  manner  ten  or  a  dozen 
reversed  negatives  might  be  made  from  one  luminous  impression.  The 
same  means  might  be  adopted  for  photographing  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum;  the  phosphorescent  surface  having  been  rendered  luminous 
by  exposure  to  light  the  spectrum  was  projected  upon  it,  when  the 
luminosity  was  destroyed  by  the  rays  of  lower  refrangibility,  and 
an  image  of  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  was  formed. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  F.  Hardwich  on  The  Oxyhydrogen  Light  was 
read  by  Captain  Abney,  and  elicited  considerable  discussion.  [We  shall 
give  this  paper  in  an  early  number.] 

Mr.  Cadett,  referring  to  the  statement  in  the  paper  that  there  was 
no  danger  in  the  use  of  gas  bags,  related  his  experience  in  connection 
with  a  performance  which  culminated  in  his  being  projected  to  the 
ceiling.  With  regard  to  the  “blow-through”  jet,  those  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  use  would  know  that  when  a  “  suck-back  ”  took  place 
a  slight  explosion  occurred  in  the  mixing  chamber.  He  thought  that 
some  other  explanation  must  be  found  for  the  presence  of  the  gases  in 
the  wrong  bags  than  their  being  forced  back  through  the  tubes.  The 
angle  at  which  the  jet  was  set  had  a  material  influence  upon  the  light 
given.  He  thought  that  the  danger  of  cracking  the  condensers  might  be 
got  over  by  inserting  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  between  the  light  and  the 
condensers. 

Mr.  Newton  felt  some  diffidence  in  criticising  so  high  an  au¬ 
thority  as  Mr.  Hardwich,  but  having  been  asked  to  make  a  few 
remarks  would  do  so.  Taking  Mr.  Hardwich’s  paper  seriatim ,  he 
referred,  first  of  all,  to  the  angle  at  which  the  jet  was  set.  That 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  any  shadow  on  the  sheet  and 
also  the  tilting  of  the  lime  cylinder.  If  the  lime  were  tilted  the 
light  was  thrown  out  of  the  centre  of  the  condenser  and  a  loss  ensued. 
With  regard  to  the  danger — or  rather  no  danger — attending  the  oxy¬ 
hydrogen  light,  his  experience  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hardwich  s.  He 
was  constantly  hearing  of  accidents  (some  of  which  w’ere  described). 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hardwich  that  there  ought  to  be  no  accidents 
where  proper  care  was  taken.  He  had  for  some  time  prohibited  the 
use  by  his  assistants  of  the  two  gases  under  pressure.  M  ith  regard  to 
the  manufacture  of  oxygen  it  had  been  said  that  the  delivery  tube 
of  the  retort  should  not  be  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch ;  it  should 
never  be  less  than  half  an  inch.  As  everyone  knew,  chlorate  of  potash 
attracted  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  upon  the  application  of  heat 
to  the  retort  that  was  carried  off  in  the  form  of  steam  and  condensed  in  the 
delivery  tube.  A  large  quantity  of  the  finely-powdered  oxide  of  man- 
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ganise  was  also  carried  off  with  the  gas,  and  that  being  arrested  by  the 
moisture  gradually  clogged  up  the  tube  and  thus  led  to  explosions.  For 
that  reason  he  had  discarded  the  use  of  finely-powdered  manganese  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  and  now  used  merely  crushed,  in  the 
form  of  coarse  sand,  in  which  state  it  was  both  effective  and  safe. 
Pulverised  chlorate  of  potash  gave  off  the  gas  more  rapidly,  but  soon 
deteriorated ;  if  kept  a  few  weeks  it  gave  one-fifth  less  gas  than  when 
fresh.  Referring  to  the  blow-through  jet,  he  (Mr.  Newton)  said  that  a 
mistake  was  made  in  bringing  the  tip  of  the  oxygen  tube  into  the 
hydrogen  flame  ;  it  ought  to  be  quite  clear  of  and  blow  across  the 
hydrogen  flame.  The  distortion  of  the  image  on  the  screen,  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Hardwich,  would  be  lessened  by  using  a  lens  of  longer  focus 
and  working  at  a  greater  distance.  The  danger  to  the  condensers  did 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  turning  back  of  the  flame  as  upon  the 
sudden  cooling.  In  the  course  of  an  exhibition  the  condenser  actually 
became  heated,  but  that  occurred  gradually  and  without  injury.  If, 
however,  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  door  of  the  lantern  were 
opened  and  the  gas  turned  off  a  stream  of  cold  air  would  strike  upon  the 
condenser  and  crack  it.  He  was  rather  amused  at  the  final  appeal  of 
Mr.  Hardwich  for  more  subjects,  considering  that  they  now  had  slides 
including  subjects  from  the  North  Pole  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  from 
spectrum  analysis  to  teetotalism. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  thought  that  the  danger  in  gas  bags  did  not  arise  so 
much  from  mixture  of  the  gases  as  from  the  presence  of  an  inflammable 
dust  caused  by  the  oxidation  and  destruction  of  the  material  of  which 
the  bags  were  composed.  He  had  taken  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  that  dust  from  a  single  bag. 

Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  urged  the  necessity  for  analysing  the  gases. 

Mr.  J.  H,  Dallmeyer,  alluding  to  the  term  “magic”  lantern,  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  adopt,  in  preference,  the  name  “optical” 
lantern,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Shadbolt. 

Mr.  Newton,  said  the  powder  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bolas  was  not  the 
result  of  oxidation  of  the  india-rubber,  but  was  produced  by  the  action 
of  free  acid  upon  the  canvas  lining  of  the  bags. 

Mr.  Bolas  observed  that  free  acid  and  chlorine  would  no  doubt  act 
upon  the  canvas  lining,  but  he  contended  that  the  india-rubber  also  was 
attacked. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller  had  investigated  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  india- 
rubber  some  years  ago,  and  he  found  that  it  produced  a  powdery, 
resinous  substance  containing  the  elements  of  india-rubber  plus  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

In  reply  to  Captain  Abney, 

Mr,  Newton  said  he  never  used  the  mixed  gases.  The  compressed 
gases  stored  in,  iron  bottles  were  very  useful,  but  in  careless  hands  were 
likely  to  induce  trouble.  The  enormous  pressure  would  cause  injury  to 
the  connecting  tubing  if  care  were  not  exercised  in  turning  on  and  off. 
The  varying  pressure  as  the  supply  became  exhausted  was  another 
difficulty.  Lastly,  it  was  inconvenient,  after  conveying  a  bottle  some 
distance,  to  find  that  it  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  means  of  discover¬ 
ing  such  a  mischance  until  the  bottle  was  actually  in  use. 

Mr.  Cadett  stated  that  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  used  the 
mixed  gases  compressed  in  an  iron  bottle,  trusting  to  the  enormous 
pressure  to  prevent  the  flame  running  back  into  the  bottle.  No  doubt 
if  an  explosion  did  occur  it  would  be  most  severe ;  but  up  to  the  present 
time  no  accident  had  happened.  A  mixture  of  the  two  gases  in  certain 
proportions  might  be  harmless  when  not  under  pressure,  though  highly 
dangerous  when  under  pressure. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Hardwich  and  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  discussion, 

Lieut,  Darwin,  who  was  called  upon  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
instantaneous  shutters,  exhibited  an  arrangement  devised  for  a  special 
purpose,  viz.,  for  taking  the  altitude  of  clouds.  The  requirements 
were  that  two  exposures  should  be  made  simultaneously  from  different 
prints,  and  that  a  very  rapid  or  proportionately  longer  exposure  could  be 
given  at  will.  The  shutter  was  worked  by  an  electro-magnet,  the 
exposure  lasting  so  long  as  the  current  passed. 

Mr.  Warnerke  then  read  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  himself  and  Mr.  Cadett  with  various  forms  of  shutter, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  abstract : — The  first  tried  was  Mr. 
England’s  form  of  drop  shutter,  which,  when  tested  with  the  apparatus — 
which  he  (Mr.  Warnerke)  described— was  found  to  give  an  exposure  of 
one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second  to  the  sky  and  one-fifteenth  of  a  second  to 
the  foreground  of  a  picture.  The  shutter  described  by  Colonel  Wortley 
last  year  was  next  tested,  the  exposures  being  found  to  vary  from  the  one- 
sixty-seventh  to  the  one-eighty-fourth  of  a  second,  a  picture  being 
passed  round  the  exposure  of  which  had  been  one-seventy-sixth  of  a 
second.  In  that  shutter  the  tension  of  the  india-rubber  band  would 
alter  the  exposure.  The  third  shutter  tried  was  Mr.  Harrison’s, 
described  in  our  columns  last  year ;  but,  owing  to  a  fault  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  particular  instrument  tried,  they  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  a  reliable  reading.  Next  came  Rouch’s  “double-flap”  shutter, 
which  gave  an  exposure  of  one-fifteenth  of  a  second  and  a  shutter  by 
Mr.  Cadett  giving  one-fifth  of  a  second.  The  paper  concluded  with 
an  expression  of  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  arrive  at  a  means  of 
measuring  exposures,  and  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  either 
neumatic  or  electric  means  for  making  the  exposure  in  order  to  avoid 
ouble  images. 


Mr.  Cadett  promised  to  bring  forward  at  the  next  meeting  a  new 
shutter  which  was  not  yet  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  to  exhibit. 

Shutters  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  England,  W.  Bedford,  F. 
York,  A.  Cowan,  and  J.  Werge. 

Mr.  England  also  called  attention  to  a  hinged  sky-shade  he  had  fitted 
to  his  camera  front,  which,  in  addition  to  performing  that  function, 
might  be  used  for  making  rapid  exposures. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  thought  the  exposures  that  had  been  mentioned  were 
far  too  short  for  any  ordinary  work,  as  no  process  existed  that  could  be 
worked  with  them.  One-fifth,  one-tenth,  or  one-iifteeuth  of  a  second 
was  quite  short  enough.  The  proper  position  of  the  drop  shutter  was 
immediately  in  front  of  the  plate,  which  then  received  the  full  action  of 
the  lens  for  the  whole  time  of  exposure  ;  whereas  most  of  the  shutters 
which  had  been  exhibited  that  eveniug  acted  as  diaphragms. 

Mr.  Warnerke  raised  an  objection  against  placing  the  shutter 
directly  in  front  of  the  plate  when  moving  objects  were  in  question,  a*, 
owing  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plate  being  exposed  at  different 
times,  the  upper  portion  of  the  moving  object  would  not  occupy  its  cor¬ 
rect  position  on  the  plate  in  relation  to  the  lower  portion.  With  regard 
to  the  statement  that  the  exposures  he  had  spoken  of  were  too  short,  be 
pointed  out  that  on  a  picture  he  had  passed  round,  taken  with  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  one-seventy-sixth  of  a  second,  and  which  included  a  little  girl  run¬ 
ning,  the  time  had  not  been  short  enough  to  prevent  a  visible  movement. 

The  discussion  was  then  adjourned  until  the  June  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  having  alluded  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper, 
announced  that  after  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  onJuneSth,  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  held  to  consider  an  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

- ♦ - 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  6th  instant,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Joliu- 
street,  Adelphi, — the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  haviug  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  Chairman  announced  as  the  subject  for  the  next  monthly  competi¬ 
tion —  “A  Relic  of  the  Past.” 

Mr.  Frederick  York  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Ferrous  Oxalate 
Developer  [see  page  233],  illustrated  by  the  results  of  experiments.  At 
the  close  of  his  paper  Mr.  York  stated  that  he  had  tried  both  the  bin- 
oxalate  and  quadroxalate  of  potash  ;  but,  though  neutralised  by  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  potash,  each  gave  results  distinctly  different 
from  the  neutral  oxalate. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  thought  that  the  discrepancy  between  Mr.  York's 
experience  and  his  own  might  be  explainable  by  the  fact  that  different 
samples  of  oxalate  of  potash  varied  so  much.  He  would  like  to  know 
if  Mr.  York  had  used  the  solution  when  perfectly  fresh,  and  whether 
he  employed  any  means  of  protecting  it  from  contact  with  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Sometimes  the  developer  worked  perfectly  without  any 
addition  ;  at  others  it  fogged,  and  various  means  had  been  proposed  to 
prevent  this.  Some  used  bromide  of  potassium.  Dr.  Vogel  recom¬ 
mended  sulphuric  acid,  but  he  (Mr.  Warnerke)  preferred  citric  acid. 
He  had  tested  the  developer  by  means  of  his  new  sensitometer,  which 
he  described  and  passed  round  for  inspection.  Naturally,  the  more 
sensitive  the  plate  exposed  under  this  instrument  for  a  given  time  the 
higher  would  be  the  number  recorded,  and,  also,  the  stronger  or  more 
energetic  the  developer  used  the  higher  would  be  the  number  given. 
He  had,  in  order  to  test  the  comparative  energy  of  the  two  solutions 
which  Mr.  York  called  the  “  old  ”  and  the  “  new,”  cut  a  plate  in  two, 
the  halves  being  exposed  simultaneously  under  identically  similar 
scales,  when  the  old  developer  was  found  to  record  a  greater  number  of 
gradations ;  and  to  produce  a  similar  result  to  the  other  solution  would 
require  but  one-third  the  exposure.  He  had  carefully  tested  the 
ordinary  pyro.  developer  and  Mr.  Edwards’s  modification,  and  found  in 
point  of  sensitiveness  no  difference.  He  considered  that  the  differences 
spoken  of  by  others  were  due  to  variations  in  the  chemicals  used. 

Mr.  P.  Mawdsley  agreed  in  the  main  with  Mr.  York.  The  simplicity 
of  the  ferrous  oxalate  was  certainly  in  its  favour,  and  the  character  of 
the  image  it  gave  was  more  like  the  wet-plate  image.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  would,  no  doubt,  bring  it  into  general  use  in  the  studio.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  hit  the  correct  exposure,  which  was  not  a 
difficult  matter  in  the  studio,  though  for  outdoor  work  it  might  not  be 
so  easy.  Compared  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  in  this  respect 
ferrous  oxalate  gave  greater  latitude;  but  it  could  not  compare  with 
alkaline  pyro.,  which  could  be  dodged  to  almost  any  extent.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  “old”  form  of  developer  the  stronger  when  new,  but  it 
rapidly  lost  its  energy. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  the  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  oxalate,  of 
potash  changed  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made.  The  original  plan  was  to  saturate  the  potassic  solution 
with  the  ferrous  oxalate  at  the  boiling  point,  when  undoubtedly  great 
changes  took  place  in  its  character  very  rapidly.  Captain  Abney,  how¬ 
ever,  now  recommended  that  the  solution  be  made  by  digesting  oxalate 
of  iron  with  cold  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash.  The  iron  was 
taken  up  more  slowly,  a  couple  of  days  being  generally  sufficient ;  but 
the  solution  was  less  liable  to  change,  and  if  kept  under  liquid  paraffine 
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in  the  apparatus  exhibited  by  himself  at  the  late  Technical  Meeting 
could  be  preserved  for  months.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  was 
also  liable  to  oxidation  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
kept  under  paraffine.  With  regard  to  want  of  latitude,  he  thought 
there  was  a  greater  range  with  over-  than  with  under-exposed  plates.  If 
a  plate  had  been  under-exposed  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  it ;  but 
if  overdone  the  addition  of  a  large  proportion  of  bromide  of  potassium 
would  check  it.  In  printing  transparencies  it  was  always  advisable  to 
use  bromide,  as  it  kept  the  sky  and  high  lights  clean  and  prevented  the 
foreground  being  overdone.  Another  plan  was  to  dilute  the  solution. 
Following  Captain  Abney’s  proposal  to  use  iodide  there  was  much 
greater  latitude ;  two  negatives  had  been  exposed,  one  three  times  as 
long  as  the  other  and  developed  simultaneously,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  which  was  the  longer  exposure. 

Mr.  York  had  found  that  in  using  free  sulphuric  acid  the  developer 
was  more  under  control.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Warnerke  in  preferring 
over-exposure  to  the  opposite.  When  many  plates  were  developed 
in  succession  in  the  same  solution  the  action  became  slower  though  the 
solution  remained  clean. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  was  owing  to  the  gradual  formation  of 
bromide  of  potassium  by  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  bromide. 

Mr.  York  remarked  that  in  the  hands  of  many  better  results  would 
be  produced  with  ferrous  oxalate  than  with  alkaline  pyro.,  if  it  only 
allowed  more  latitude.  Its  action  was  so  rapid  that  there  was  scarcely 
time  to  modify  the  development  when  it  was  seen  that  the  exposure  had 
not  been  correct.  When  used  in  the  studio  it  would  be  easier  to 
hit  the  exposure  than  when  working  wet  plates. 

Mr.  William  Brooks  said  that  he  had  tried  both  the  old  and 
new  methods  of  making  the  developer,  but  preferred  the  protonitrate  of 
iron  to  the  protosulphate,  and  he  employed  collocine  as  the  restrainer. 
He  had  not  tried  citric  acid,  but  bromide  he  found  to  check  development 
considerably,  and  to  give  a  different  class  of  image.  At  present  he  pre¬ 
ferred  alkaline  pyro. ,  as  by  its  use  he  could  obtain  results  with  almost 
any  exposure  ;  but  with  ferrous  oxalate  they  must  be  near  the  mark. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
arose  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  nature  of  the  compounds  used  ;  there 
were  three  separate  oxalates  of  potash  as  well  as  three  sulphates  of 
iron.  The  source  from  which  the  oxalic  acid  was  obtained  would  make 
a  difference  in  the  action  of  the  crude  product,  hence  the  cheaper 
samples  would  probably  act  differently  from  the  purer  ones. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  had  used  the  cheapest  samples  of  both  oxalic  acid 
and  carbonate  of  potash  obtainable,  and  found  them  answer  as  well  as 
the  best. 

Mr.  York  had  found  the  cheap  carbonate  of  potash  no  use. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  relinquished  ferrous  oxalate  since  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Edwards’s  modification  of  the  alkaline  pyro. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  (of  Manchester)  said,  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oxalic  acid,  a  firm  in  his  city  manufactured  it  on  a  large 
scale  from  sawdust,  turning  out  several  tons  per  week. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Pyramidal  Form  of  Compo¬ 
sition  in  Pictorial  Works  [see  page  234],  and  afterwards  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  sketching  upon  the  black  board  the  principal  lines  in 
several  compositions  in  the  pyramidal  form,  which  was  specially 
noticeable. 

The  hour  being  late  the  discussion  upon  the  paper  was  postponed. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  exhibited  a  negative  taken  under  the  following 
circumstances : — Having  attempted  to  develops  an  image  upon  a  plate 
which  had  not  been  exposed,  and,  discovering  his  error,  he  had  washed 
it  well,  treated  it  with  a  plain  solution  of  pyro.  and  dried  it,  when  it 
was  again  exposed,  a  perfect  negative  being  the  result. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  the  application  of  the  pyro.  solution  was  not 
necessary. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Messrs.  York  and  Cocking, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  usual 
place  on  Monday,  the  3rd  inst., — Mr.  T.  Burrow,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
several  new  members  were  balloted  for  and  elected.  The  proceedings 
throughout  were  of  a  social  and  conversational  character. 

Mr.  Illingworth  showed  a  number  of  gelatine  negatives,  which  were 
examined  with  interest. 

Mr.  Bridges  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  from  instantaneous  nega¬ 
tives,  several  of  which  were  extremely  fine  examples  of  rapid  exposures. 

Mr.  Birtwistle  explained  the  platinotype  process,  and  promised  a 
paper,  with  demonstrations,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  after  the 
summer  vacation. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  October. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew-square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  oth  instant, — Mr. 
John  Lessels,  President,  occupying  the  chair. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society : — Messrs.  Charles  S.  S.  Johnston,  J.  Macdonald,  William 
Marshall,  and  Eugene  Carnouche. 

The  revised  rules  of  the  Society,  recently  prepared  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Council,  were  read  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Bobbie.  They  were  adopted 
by  the  meeting  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Mr.  W.  Willis,  Jun.,  read  a  paper  On  Ho'me  Recent  Improvements  in 
Platinotype  Printing  and  On  the  Use  of  the  Electric  Light  in  Producing 
Direct  Enlargements  [See  page  232.]  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
interesting  experiments  showing  the  mode  of  procedure,  and  by  some 
finely-finished  examples  which  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  room. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  considered  the  results  of  the  recent  improvements 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  older  method  of  platinum  printing  as 
originally  practised.  He  considered  the  process  as  now  perfected  a 
complete  success,  and  as  the  highest  praise  he  could  give  it  he  would 
say  that  if  he  were  a  professional  photographer  he  would  certainly  dis¬ 
card  albumenised  paper  for  all  large  prints,  and  produce  them  by  platino- 
type. 

Dr.  Hunter  found  a  peculiar  attraction  in  the  delicate  rendering  of 
half-tones,  for  which  the  platinotype  process  seemed  specially  fitted, 
and  he  was  pleased  to  find  these  delicate  and  artistic  qualities  as  promi¬ 
nent  in  figure  subjects  as  he  had  previously  noted  in  landscapes.  He 
thought  platinum  printing  must  eventually  supersede  that  of  silver, 
unless  the  cost  precluded  its  general  adoption. 

Mr.  Yerbury  had  tried  it  professionally  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  results.  He  exhibited  several  examples  of  his  work,  and  directed 
attention  to  the  modifications  resulting  from  altering  the  temperature 
of  the  developer. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  had  on  a  previous  occasion  expressed  himself  as 
very  favourable  to  this  process,  and  he  could  not  allow  the  opportunity 
to  pass  without  reiterating  his  opinion  that  for  certain  classes  of  work 
the  platinotype  process  could  not  be  equalled. 

Mr.  A.  Mathison  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  same  negative 
were  printed  in  sunshine  or  in  shade  precisely  similar  prints  resulted. 
He  thought  the  process  of  great  value  for  amateurs  who  only  printed 
occasionally,  as  the  tones  obtained  were  always  uniform,  which  was 
seldom  the  case  when  gold  toning  was  employed  in  silver  printing. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny  said  he  could  not  speak  more  favourably  of  the 
process  than  had  been  done  by  the  previous  speakers,  but  he  had  an 
interesting  testimony  to  offer.  He  had  nearly  five  years  ago  cut  up  a 
platinotype  print  and  placed  portions  of  it  in  two  test  tubes — one  of 
which  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  other  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda— and  he  produced  the  por¬ 
tions  after  these  years  of  soaking  perfectly  unaltered.  He  believed 
there  was  a  great  future  before  the  process,  as  it  possessed  art  qualities 
not  appertaining  to  any  other.  He  believed  that  the  carbon  prints  now 
produced  were  inferior  to  those  made  years  ago,  as  they  lacked  a  certain 
liquid  brilliancy  which  at  one  time  was  an  important  feature. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Willis  for  his 
interesting  paper,  and  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  gratify  the 
Society  by  coming  out  of  his  way  to  visit  Edinburgh  just  as  he  was 
leaving  England  for  America.  On  behalf  of  the  members  he  tendered 
their  most  hearty  good  wishes  that  Mr.  Willis  might  have  a  pleasant 
voyage,  and  that  his  labours  might  be  crowned  with  success. 

Mr.  Willis  responded  in  suitable  terms,  and,  referring  to  remarks  as 
to  the  tone  of  platinum  prints,  said  that  one  reason  why  a  warm  en¬ 
graving  black  was  adopted  was  that  a  print  in  that  colour,  when  viewed 
at  a  little  distance,  stood  out  more  distinctly  and  with  greater  brilliancy 
than  any  other  colour. 

The  following,  from  the  question-box,  was  next  discussed  : — “What  is 
the  behaviour  of  the  two  salts — bromide  of  potassium  and  bromide  of 
ammonium — in  gelatine  plates?”  and  “What  is  the  difference  between 
English  pyrogallic  acid  and  German  pyro.  in  developing  gelatine 
plates  ?  ”  Regarding  the  latter, 

Mr.  Turnbull  remarked  that  there  was  very  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  pyro.  obtained  from  both  countries,  some  samples  having 
a  developing  power  fully  a  hundred  per  cent,  above  that  of  other 
varieties ;  but  he  considered  the  best  qualities  of  any  good  maker 
were  equal  in  value. 

Mr.  T.  Pringle  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  preparation  of 
plates,  but  he  had  invariably  found  that  Schering’s  German  pyro.  was 
very  greatly  superior  to  the  English. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  said,  in  answer  to  the  first  question,  that  in  dry 
gelatine  plates  the  sensitive  film  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and 
bromide  of  silver.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  two  formed  an 
organic  compound ;  but  in  his  case  the  action  of  light  was  to  reduce  a 
certain  part  of  the  silver  bromide  to  silver  sub-bromide  by  the  liberation 
of  bromine.  The  subsequent  action  of  the  alkaline  pyrogallic  developer 
depended  on  the  fact  that  pyrogallic  acid  had  a  powerful  affinity 
for  bromine,  and  had  a  tendency  to  attract  bromine  from  the  bromide 
of  silver  in  the  film  and  to  leave  metallic  silver.  On  that  taking  place 
in  the  development  of  a  dry  plate  the  liberated  particles  of  silver 
attached  themselves  to  the  sub-bromide  forming  the  latent  image,  and 
so  built  up  a  sensible  image.  That  building  up  of  the  image  was 
further  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver 
w’hich  were  in  immediate  contact  with  the  molecules  of  sub-bromide 
(he.,  the  latent  image)  were  more  readily  decomposed  than  those  which 
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were  remote  from  any  sub-bromide.  Bromide  of  silver  was  entirely  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  but  was  somewhat  soluble  in  alkaline  pyrogalline — that 
is,  in  the  developer  used — and  it  was  found  that  bromide  of  silver  which 
was  dissolved  in  the  developer  was  much  more  easily  decomposed  than 
that  which  was  not  in  solution  ;  hence  it  followed  that  the  more 
bromide  of  silver  held  in  solution  the  quicker  did  the  deposit  of  metallic 
silver  take  place.  In  fact,  if  nothing  were  present  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  bromide  of  silver  in  solution  that  metallic  deposit  would  be  so  rapid 
that  silver  would  fall  on  all  parts  of  the  plate  instead  of  only  on  the 
sub-bromide,  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  resulting  in  what  is 
known  as  a  fogged  negative.  Now  the  more  bromide  of  ammonium  or 
potassium  present  in  the  developer  the  less  it  would  take  up  of  bromide 
of  silver.  By  adding  sufficient  bromide  of  ammonia  or  potassium  no 
silver  would  be  deposited  except  where  there  was  a  powerful  attraction 
for  it  in  the  form  of  the  sub-bromide  of  the  image ;  and  they  should 
have  a  negative  in  which  the  deepest  shadows  were  represented  by  clear 
glass.  To  prove  that  the  presence  of  a  soluble  bromide  in  the  developer 
made  the  bromide  of  silver  insoluble  in  it,  it  was  only  necessary  to  dissolve 
as  much  bromide  of  silver  in  alkaline  pyrogalline  as  it  would  take  up, 
when,  if  a  small  quantity  of  bromide  of  ammonium  were  added,  a 
precipitate  was  at  once  formed  which  was  bromide  of  silver. 

Mr.  Davies  said  that  any  one  of  the  colloid  bodies  also  acted  as  a 
restrainer. 

Mr.  Aird  thought  the  secondary  nitrate  formed  in  the  emulsion  might 
materially  modify  the  results. 

Dr.  Thompson  believed  there  was  a  little  confusion  of  opinion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  question,  which  was  indefinitely  worded.  He 
thought  the  inquirer  desired  to  know  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  use  of  one  bromide  over  the  other.  He  believed  they  were  prac¬ 
tically  the  same ;  but  he  warned  makers  of  gelatine  emulsion  to  be 
careful  in  the  removal  of  the  secondary  nitrates  in  either  case,  as  they 
were  each  very  deliquescent,  and  thus  tended  to  produce  frilling. 

Mr.  Jamieson  next  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter — a  combination 
of  an  old  guillotine  shutter  that  he  had  possessed  for  thirteen  years  with 
the  pneumatic  portion  of  Cadett’s  flap  shutter.  The  apparatus  was 
very  ingenious,  and  would  evidently  serve  its  purpose  most  admirably. 
He  (Mr.  Jamieson)  also  exhibited  some  very  attractive  portraits  of 
children  taken  by  its  means,  some  being  taken  while  the  children  were 
in  actual  motion. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Camspaubtntt. 

— > — 

“  CANARY  MEDIUM  versus  RUBY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  short  communication  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Bridges  to  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society,  under  the  above  head¬ 
ing,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  30th  April,  has  drawn  forth 
several  expressions  of  opinion,  one  of  which  seems  to  me  to  call  for  some 
reply. 

Your  hundred-eyed  correspondent,  at  the  close  of  his  article 
On  Men  and  Things,  makes  a  few  remarks  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  I  feel  bound  to  protest  against.  Ironical  writing  seems  to  be 
much  the  fashion  just  now,  and  may  please  the  “groundlings  but  I 
think  that  wheu  a  statement  is  gravely  and  seriously  made,  even 
though  it  may  not  coincide  with  “Argus’s”  opinions,  it  is  worthy 
of  better  treatment  than  to  be  dismissed  with  a  sneer.  “Argus” 
thinks  that  had  such  a  censorship  as  he  recommends  existed  a  com¬ 
munication,  which  to  him  seems  extraordinary,  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  and  take  its  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 
By  the  way,  I  have  certainly  yet  to  learn  that  the  Editors  of  the  Journal 
hold  themselves  in  any  way  responsible  for,  or  give  their  sanction 
to,  any  opinions  expressed  in  a  signed  communication.  Moreover,  did 
such  a  censorship  exist,  I’m  afraid  that  “Argus”  would  find,  like 
Othello,  his  “occupation  gone.”  Had  he  or  Mr.  Cussons,  who  has 
made  some  experiments  in  that  direction,  seen  the  experiments  which 
were  made  with  the  canary  medium,  it  would  have  gone  far  to 
shake  their  faith  in  ruby  as  the  only  safe  colour  of  light  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  gelatine  dry  plates. 

As  the  paper  was  read  and  published,  as  it  were,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society,  it  is  only  fair 
to  Mr.  Bridges  to  give  a  fuller  and  official  account  of  the  proceedings  on 
the  occasion  of  the  light  being  exhibited.  It  may  be  wondered  why 
this  was  not  done  at  the  time.  The  reason  is  this  : — Mr.  Bridges  is  a 
well-known  manufacturer  (commercially)  of  dry  plates,  and  as  the 
Society  of  which  he  is  a  member  has  always  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  trade  advertising,  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  principally  with  plates  of  Mr.  Bridges’  manufacture, 
the  proceedings  were,  with  his  consent,  very  briefly  reported.  The 
following  statement  is  taken  from  notes  made  the  same  evening  : — 

The  lantern  used  was  in  shape  a  triangular  prism,  its  sides  being  some 
twenty  inches  square.  Two  of  them  were  covered  with  the  canary 
paper,  the  third  being  opaque.  The  source  of  light  was  an  ordinary 
fishtail  burner  giving  a  large  light,  turned  full  on,  and  the  amount  of 


illumination  so  much  that  you  could  recognise  any  one  in  the  room 
which  was  some  twenty  feet  square.  At  the  same  time  a  ruby  glass 
lantern  was  placed  at  some  distance  to  compare  the  lights.  I  myself 
had  great  doubts  as  to  the  non-actinic  quality  of  the  light,  but  relyiug 
upon  Mr.  Bridges’  assertion  I  developed  immediately  under  the  lantern 
and  at  less  than  six  inches’  distance,  several  plates,  amongst  them  being 
some  of  Swan’s  extra-rapid,  which  had  had  little  more  than  an  instan¬ 
taneous  exposure  in  the  studio.  Mr.  Bridges  developed  also  several  of 
his  own  plates,  which,  from  specimens  seen,  I  know  to  be  extremely 
rapid,  and  on  no  one  of  the  negatives  was  there  the  slightest  trace  of 
light  fog. 

The  next  test  was  as  follows : — A  plate  and  a  double  negative  were 
each  cut  in  two  and  placed  in  printing-frames.  One  half  was  exposed  in 
contact  with  the  glass  of  the  ruby  lantern,  in  which  the  source  of  light 
was  a  tallow  candle;  the  other  half  was  placed  in  contact  with  the 
canary  medium  and  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  given.  The  plates 
were  then  developed  in  the  same  dish  at  the  same  time,  and  examined. 
A  faint  image  was  found  on  each,  the  one  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
canary  light  being  rather  stronger  than  the  one  exposed  to  the  ruby 
light,  which  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  canary  medium  was  the 
less  actinic,  as  the  source  of  light  in  its  case  was,  roughly  speaking, 
some  sixteen  or  eighteen  times  more  luminous  than  the  light  in  the 
ruby  lantern. 

Surely  this  statement  will  satisfy  “Argus”  that  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  Photographic  Society  does  not  accept  any  statement  without 
some  proofs  of  its  correctness;  and  that  it  in  a  manner  exercises  a 
discretionary  censorship  over  its  papers  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at 
least  three  papers  read  at  its  meetings  have  not  been  published  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal. 

Mr,  Bridges  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  well  able  to  defend  the  efficacy 
of  his  medium,  so  that  the  further  discussion  of  it  may  safely  be  left 
with  him. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Crosthwaite, 

Leeds,  May  8,  1880.  Hon.  ^ec-  W.R.Y.P.S. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  columns  of  your  valuable  Journal  of  the  7th  inst. 
I  see  there  is  a  great  deal  of  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
canary  medium.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Cussons,  of  Southport,  must 
have  got  some  canary  tissue  paper  on  which  to  make  his  trial,  as  he 
says  he  used  two  thicknesses  of  the  medium  and  got  nothing  but  veiling. 
[Now  there  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask,  namely,  whether  or  not 
the  members  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society  are 
able  to  judge  the  difference  between  the  two  lights.  But,  seeing  that 
they  have  unanimously  adopted  the  real  medium  (and  not  the  tissue 
paper  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Cussons,  seems  to  have  used),  shows  pretty 
plainly  that  they  are  capable  of  judging  for  themselves,  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  canary  medium. 

Besides  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  Gloucester  and  other  places 
the  ruby  is  entirely  “snuffed  out,”  from  the  fact  of  having  once  seen 
the  right  canary  medium  in  use.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gillard,  of  Gloucester,  is 
so  much  in  favour  of  it  that  he  has  a  five-feet  window  covered  with 
nothing  else,  and  it  is  only  one  thickness;  so  I  think  Mr.  Cussons  has 
made  a  great  mistake  somewhere  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Gillard’s  standing 
can  work  under  the  medium,  and  with  perfect  safety  too. 

Now  as  to  the  test  before  the  above-mentioned  Society.  My  lamp 
was  fixed  up  in  the  room  by  the  side  of  the  ruby,  it  being  only  covered 
with  one  thickness  of  the  medium  on  plain  glass,  and  a  sixteen-candle 
gas  burner  inside  the  lamp  turned  full  on,  the  ruby  lamp  having  a  small 
taper  burning  inside.  Trials  were  then  made  by  the  members,  a  double 
quarter-plate  negative  being  cut  in  two,  also  another  double  quarter- 
plate,  unexposed,  cut  in  two  and  placed  upon  the  two  negatives  above 
referred  to  ;  then  put  into  separate  printing-frames,  and  each  exposed 
to  the  respective  lights  for  three  minutes,  when  they  were  developed, 
the  ruby  giving  a  strong  transparency  and  the  canary  medium  a  slight 
impression. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  canary  having  a  sixteen-candle  gas 
burner,  the  ruby  having  only  a  small  taper,  and  the  result  being  as 
above  stated,  surely  the  members  of  the  Society  should  be  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  Mr.  Cussons  should  be  so 
positive  and  give  a  direct  negative  to  the  canary  medium  without  first 
knowing  whether  he  had  got  the  right  medium  or  not. 

Several  other  plates  of  various  makers  were  developed  during  the 
evening  without  the  slightest  trace  of  veiling,  and,  as  I  say  once 
more,  surely  some  of  the  members,  who  are  old  standing  photographers, 
would  have  seen  whether  the  light  was  trustworthy  or  not. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Cussons  is  the  only  maker  of  a  rapid  dry 
plate,  as  he  says  that  he  developed  one  of  his  extra-rapid  dry  plates  by 
a  gas  lamp  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  the  medium  and  with  the 
result  of  veiling.  Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  own  and  other  makers’ 
plates  would  have  veiled  under  the  same  medium  used  by  our  friend 
Mr.  Cussons  ;  but,  as  a  plain  proof  to  him,  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen 
his  and  those  of  most  other  makers  of  the  extra- rapid  plates  which  he 
refers  to  developed  by  my  medium  ;  and,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  safety 
to  the  extra-rapid  plates,  I  send  to  you  some  prints  taken  on  my  plates 
by  Mr.  Gillard,  of  Gloucester,  with  the  drop  shutter.  These  plates 
were  both  made  and  developed  under  the  canary  medium. 
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As  to  our  friend  “Argus  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  medium 
is  far  better  than  the  ruby;  and  if  he  stick  to  his  word  he  will  shortly 
be  working  with  something  that  no  one  else  will  have  in  the  place. 

If  your  correspondent  who  signs  himself  “  J.  P.  C.,”  or  any  other 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  try  the  medium,  will  kindly  forward  me  his 
address,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  furnish  him  with  a  piece  free  of  cost. 

Now,  Mr.  Editors,  I  may  say  in  reply  to  you  that  I  have  never  tested 
the  medium  by  the  spectroscope,  but  I  have  made  many  a  hundred 
gross  of  plates  under  the  light,  and  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  veiling 
from  the  effect  of  the  light.  I  also  enclose  you  a  few  plates  made  under 
the  light  and  a  sample  of  the  medium,  so  that  you  can  test  for  your¬ 
selves  whether  or  not  the  light  produced  is  not  more  pleasant  to  work 
by,  though,  according  to  your  leading  article,  it  was  surprisingly  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bradford,  May  11,  1880.  Thomas  Charles  Bridges, 

N.B.— The  plates  exposed  to  the  two  lamps  were  not  of  my  own 
make. — T.  C.  B. 


THE  SPRAY  DIFFUSER  FOR  EMULSIFYING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  30th  April,  concerning  Mechanical 
Arrangements  in  Connection  with  the  Preparation  of  Dry  Plates,  you 
describe  the  spray  diffuser  as  being  slow  and  expensive. 

Now,  if  this  statement  be  left  uncontradicted  it  may  deter  many  from 
trying  the  best  form  of  mixer.  I  have  today  timed  the  mixing,  and  it 
takes  something  under  two  minutes  to  each  ounce  of  silver.  This  is 
more  rapid  than  dropping  the  silver  in  the  old  method  ;  and  as  to  the 
cost,  the  apparatus  can  be  had  in  vulcanite  for  a  very  few  shillings. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  L.  Henderson. 

London,  May  8,  1880. 

— » — 

IODIDE  IN  THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PLATE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium 
to  the  emulsion,  in  the  few  experiments  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
making,  has  charmed  me  with  the  favourable  result  obtained,  and  in  no 
case  had  the  exposure  to  be  increased. 

The  usual  routine  having  been  strictly  adhered  to,  I  am  unable  to 
state  whether  a  less  trying  light  than  the  ruby  could  be  used  with 
safety  to  prepare  or  develope  by.  The  proportion  of  iodide  used  was 
twenty  grains  to  each  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

May  3,  1880.  Archer  Clarke. 

GELATINE  rznsus  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  whose  work  everybody  admires, 
evidently  knows  how  to  use  the  silver  bath  ;  and  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  if  he  could  get  over  his  prejudice  against  gelatine,  and  turn  his 
skill  with  equal  enthusiasm  to  dry-plate  work,  he  would  soon  surpass 
himself. 

The  article  to  which  “  Argus  ”  refers  in  your  last  issue  does  not  sur¬ 
prise  me.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  opposition,  and  even  abuse, 
that  was  heaped  upon  me  by  persons  of  well-known  ability  when,  ten 
years  ago  (vide  your  Journal  of  July  11th,  1870),  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  advantages  of  judicious  retouching ;  and,  though 
I  had  your  powerful  support,  there  were  persons  who  said  that  any 
negative  that  wanted  retouching  ought  to  be  rubbed  off.  It  is  now, 
however,  the  general  opinion  that  the  better  a  negative  is  the  more  it  is 
improved  by  retouching. 

The  same  conservative  feeling,  I  fear,  is  blinding  Mr.  Jennings  and  his 
disciples  to  the  real  merits  of  gelatine  plates.  Those  who  have  not  ob¬ 
tained  the  very  highest  qualities  in  gelatine  negatives  must  have  been 
singularly  unfortunate. 

I  am  content  to  answer  Mr.  Jennings’  sneer  about  the  negatives  by  an 
appeal  to  the  prints,  and  beg  to  enclose  a  few  specimens  of  our  average 
results.  The  negatives,  also,  shall  be  forthcoming  at  your  office  if  any 
of  your  readers  should  express  a  desire  to  see  them. 

I  have  tried  dry  plates  on  every  kind  of  subject  and  find  them  equal 
to  all  occasions,  and  should  no  more  think  of  going  back  to  the  irksome 
and  fickle  vagaries  of  the  silver  bath  than  I  should  think  of  exchanging 
my  present  garments  for  the  fig  leaves  of  our  first  parents. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  T.  Morgan. 

Greenwich,  May  12,  1S80. 

[The  pictures  received  with  the  above,  consisting  of  portraits  and 
instantaneous  river  views,  are  particularly  good  examples  of  gela¬ 
tine  work,  and  show  no  falling  off  from  the  quality  of  the  best  wet 
plates.— Eds.] 


“FREE  LANCE”  AND  THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY’. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — It  may  be  a  certain  obtuseness  of  intellect,  or  it  may 
be  an  obliquity  of  vision,  or  it  may  be  the  fact  of  our  being  a  corporation 
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and  supposed  to  have  “neither  a  soul  to  be  saved  nor  a  body  to  be 
kicked,”  that  hinders  us  from  seeing  the  horn  of  the  dilemma  which 
“Free  Lance,”  flourishing  high  in  air  his  lethal  weapon,  professes  to 
impale  us  upon  in  your  valuable  Journal  of  the  30th  ultimo. 

The  matter  re  chromotype  licensees  is  in  a  nutshell.  We  made  up 
for  Lambert  a  certain  tissue,  according  to  a  formula  settled  between  us. 
This,  with  some  other  matters  special  to  his  processes,  we  agreed  with 
Lambert  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  confirmed  these  agree¬ 
ments  direct  to  the  parties,  not  to  supply  to  any  but  chromotype 
licensees.  As  we  have  no  agents,  but  deal  direct  with  our  clients,  and 
as  by  virtue  of  our  agreements  we  limit  the  supply  of  these  special 
materials  to  chromotype  licensees,  we  utterly  fail  to  be  conscious  of 
being  in  any  dilemma  whatsoever. 

The  whole  affair  is  the  very  essence  of  simplicity.  For  certain 
valuable  considerations  we  granted  certain  licenses,  known  as  “  chromo¬ 
type  licenses.”  These  gave  certain  rights— amongst  others,  the  right  to 
use  certain  valuable  modifications  introduced  into  the  double  transfer 
process  by  Lambert;  the  right  to  certain  tuition,  instruction,  and 
assistance;  the  exclusive  right  to  use  certain  materials;  and  the  right 
to  a  certain  preferential  discount  upon  all  the  tissue  and  materia),  of 
whatever  kind,  employed  in  the  process.  All  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
perfectly  fair — a  simple  question  of  agreement;  and  we  confess  to  not 
being  able  to  see  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  a  “wise  liberality,”  in  not 
acting  strictly  according  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  such  agree¬ 
ment.  We  decline  to  supply  certain  materials  except  to  licensees;  we 
also  decline  to  give  a  preferential  discount.  The  two  matters  are 
perfectly  on  “all  fours.”  We  fail  to  see  the  horn  of  the  dilemma.  As 
for  there  being  nothing  to  prevent  those  who  do  not  hold  chromotype 
licenses  using  these  materials  it  is  quite  true;  but  where  are  they  to 
get  them?  We  are  the  sole  source  of  supply. — We  are,  yours,  &c. , 
Ealing  Dene,  May  11,  1880.  The  Autotype  Company. 


THE  PYRO.  GLYCERINE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  above  with  regard 
to  its  use  as  a  developer  for  collodio-bromide  plates,  as  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards  speaks  of  using  it  for  gelatino-bromide  plates  only. 

When  I  first  used  it  l  gave  the  plates  the  same  exposure  (one  minute) 
as  required  for  the  ordinary  pyro.  developer,  and  when  the  glycerine  de¬ 
veloper  was  applied  the  plate  immediately  fogged  and  was  greatly  over¬ 
done.  I  then  reduced  the  exposure  one-half,  but  still  the  fogging 
occurred.  I  next  tried  a  plate  reducing  the  exposure  to  one-fourth 
(fifteen  seconds),  and  this  when  developed  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  slight  fog,  which  disappeared  when  the 
proportion  of  bromide  in  the  developer  was  slightly  increased. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about  increasing  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  collodion  emulsion ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  having 
mentioned  a  modification  of  the  development  to  secure  this  end.  It 
certainly  may  not  have  the  same  effect  with  all  emulsions,  but  I  think 
if  those  who  still  use  this  process,  instead  of  the  more  rapid  gelatino- 
bromide,  will  try  it  they  will  not  be  dissappointed  with  the  results. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  do  so  should  make  a  report  as  to  how 
it  succeeds,  for  by  some  other  modification  of  the  developer  collodio- 
bromide  may  yet  be  made  to  compete  with  the  rapid  gelatino-bromide  ; 
at  any  rate,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

May  10,  1880.  Collodio-Bkomide. 

GELATINO-BROMIDE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  now  just  seven  years  since  gelatino-bromide  was 
launched,  with  great  expectations,  upon  public  attention.  As  its  origi¬ 
nator  I  have  naturally  followed  its  progress  with  great  interest;  and 
although  I  have  kept  silence  for  years  while  others  have  steered  the  ship 
which  I  built,  I  think  it  now  high  time  to  correct  some  of  the  errors 
respecting  it,  which  must  soon  become  popular  if  left  unexposed. 

And,  firstly,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  a  word  or  two  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  process?  In  your  historical  sketch  in  the  Almanac  you 
assign  to  me  the  credit  of  having  sounded  the  key-note,  and  for  what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean  I  am  truly  thankful,  because  it  has  been  the  order 
of  the  day  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  my  toil  without  either  thanks  or 
acknowledgment.  Now  I  have  been  laying  the  flattering  unction  to 
my  soul  that  I  not  only  struck  the  key-note,  but  composed  the  whole  of 
the  tune  to  which  photographers  are  dancing  so  merrily.  Is  this  a 
dream  ?  I  have  been  rubbing  my  eyes,  and  on  looking  about  me  I  find 
tangible  proof  that  I  am  wide  awake.  The  process  in  its  main  features 
is  just  as  it  was  when  I  introduced  it.  The  so-called  improvements 
were  improvements  only  to  experimentalists  who  were  groping  in  the 
dark.  I  communicated  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  persons  who 
made  capital  out  of  the  publication  of  them.  I  allowed  it  to  pass  with¬ 
out  notice,  in  hopes  that  some  who  knew  the  facts  well  would  take 
the  matter  up. 

Mr.  C.  Bennett  has  made  a  great  improvement,  and  I  gladly  acknow- 
ledge  it.  But  not  without  some  sacrifice.  I  believe  the  grand  principle 
of  mechanics  is  also  a  governing  law  in  photography,  viz.,  that  what  is 
gained  in  time  is  lost  in  power.  I  should  like  to  say  more  6n  this  point 
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another  time,  but  I  fear  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  space  ;  and,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  state  my  views  on  this  and  a  few  other 
matters  at  the  earliest  opportunity. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

May  12,  18S0.  J.  Burgess. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  our  correspondent’s  pro¬ 
mised  communication  at  an  early  date. — Eds.] 


(fur  (Chiton  a  l  Cable. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Photography.  By  Jabez  Hughes. 
The  twelfth  edition  of  this  valuable  handbook  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  J.  Werge,  of  Berners-street,  W.,  and  presents  the  usual  array 
of  matter  valuable  not  only  to  beginners  but  also  useful  to  those  who 
are  more  advanced  in  the  art.  A  new  feature  has  been  introduced — for 
the  author  knows  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  times — in  the 
shape  of  a  series  of  chapters  devoted  to  the  working  of  gelatino-bromide 
plates,  including  their  manufacture,  exposure,  development,  and  general 
treatment.  This  little  work  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  require 
a  trustworthy  guide. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  16  X  14  camera  and  dark  slide,  in  good  order,  for  a 
double  card  and  cabinet  camera  and  slide.— Address,  Jas.  Heuriott,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Gateshead. 

Kinnear  bellows  camera  for  plates  12  X  10,  with  two  double  and  one  single 
back,  back  screw  focus,  in  portable  leather  case  and  lens,  in  exchange  for  a 
5x4  portable  camera,  slides,  and  lens;  or  offers.— Address,  G.  Duncan, 
Tanfield,  Edinburgh. 

Wanted,  a  gem  camera  and  lenses  ;  also,  tr good  portable  dark  tent,  or  anything 
useful  in  photography.  Can  offer  two  locket  cameras,  twa  locket  or  gem 
lenses,  quarter  lens,  stereo,  camera,  half-plate  camera,  a  letter  copying-press 
18  X  10,  twelve  printing-frames,  plate  glass  fronts  10  x  9.— Address,  J., 
17,  Rosebery-road,  Liverpool. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


«^T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered — 

Ellen  Kay,  'Bolton.— Portrait  of  Joseph  Musgrave,  Esq.,  J.P. 

William  O’Grady,  Dublin.— Photograph  of  the  First  Apparition  at  Knock. 

J ames  Cooper,  Darlington. —  Group  of  the  County  and  Borough  Members, 
styled  the  “  Durham  Thirteen.” 

David  Watson  Knight,  Pontypool .—Portrait  of  the  Ft.  Rev.  Joseph  Brown, 
Bishop  of  Newport  and  Menevia. 

Silvester  Parry,  Chester.  —Portraits  of  The  Right  Eon.  J.  G.  Dodson,  M.P., 
Chester ;  Eon.  E.  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.,  Chester ;  Eon.  B.  lawleu .  M.P 
Chester. 

***  The  reports  of,  and  papers  read  at,  numerous  meetings  of  photographic 
societies  have  unavoidably  crushed  out  some  editorial  articles  and  several 
valuable  contributions  this  week,  and  which  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

C.  J.  W.  Truscott. — Jteceived.  In  our  next. 

S.  Beverley. — The  communication  to  which  you  refer  has  not  reached  us ; 
perhaps  you  will  kindly  favour  us  with  a  copy. 

E.  G.  0.— The  ordinary  microscopic  object-glass  can  be  used,  but  you  will  have 
to  find  by  experiment  the  difference  between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci,  as 
these  objectives  are  not  corrected  for  photographic  purposes. 

Chas.  King. — We  could  scarcely  publish  your  letter  without  giving  offence 
in  certain  quarters  unnecessarily.  The  censorship  mentioned  by  “Argus  ” 
was  not,  we  think,  intended  to  extend  in  the  direction  you  specify. 

Novice.— You  can  employ  no  better  lens  for  copying  a  chart  than  that  form 
known  as  the  “rapid  rectilinear  ”  or  “  symmetrical,”  as  they  will  work  both 
quickly  and  free  from  distortion,  which  the  landscape  lens  will  not  do. 

Beginner.— We  should  advise  you  to  begin  with  the  acetate  of  soda  toning 
bath.  You  will  find  it  simpler  to  work  than  the  other  you  mention.  Fifty 
grains  to  the  ounce  will  be  quite  strong  enough  for  sensitising  the  paper  you 
are  now  trying.  ^ 

C.  R.  H.— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  if  the  process  by  which  you  succeed  in 
making  enlargements  on  paper  would  answer  for  canvas,  inasmuch  as  you 
do  not  say  which  process  you  employ.  Without  knowing  this  we  are  unable 
to  answer  your  query.  Why  not  put  the  plan  to  the  test  of  practice  ? 

J.  C.  Russell.— The  best  plan  of  packing  negatives  for  transmission  by  rail 
is  either  to  put  them  into  a  grooved  box  and  fill  the  spaces  between  them 
with  dry  bran  well  shaken  down,  or  to  make  them  into  a  parcel  with  blotting- 
paper  between  each,  and  then  packing  the  parcel  in  a  box,  padding  it  well 
round  with  either  paper  or  straw.  ' 

Francis.— It  is  quite  possible  with  your  old  single  lens  to  secure  instantaneous 
marine  views,  and  that  without  having  recourse  to  the  means  you  suggest, 
viz.,  removing  the  fixed  diaphragm  and  inserting  a  larger.  With  an  opening 
L,  or  even  A,  you  will  experience  little  difficulty  with  such  subjects  when 
using  the  plates  you  name. 


Robt.  Johns. — There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  your  failure  in  pro. 
ducing  collodion  transfer  pictures  except  in  the  cold  tones  of  which  you 
complain.  It  arises  from  your  very  much  under-exposing  in  the  fimt 
instunce,  then  making  matters  worse  by  adding  silver  to  the  developing 
solution,  and  so  adding  to  the  intensity  of  the  pioture  before  you  get  detail. 

G.  H.  F. — It  is  perfectly  impossible,  from  the  inspection  of  a  single  print,  to  say 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  mealiness.  Your  sensitising  bath  may  be  too 
weak,  your  toning  bath  unsuitable,  or  the  paper  itself  may  be  to  blame.  A 
very  prolific  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  employment  of  a  hot  toning  bafb, 
which  many  do  for  the  sake  of  the  rapidity  with  whioh  they  get  through  the 
work. 

Camera.— Of  course  a  camera  may  be  constructed  to  take  either  two  cartes  or 
one  cabinet  picture  on  the  same  plate.  Any  camera-maker  would  supply 
such  an  instrument,  which  will  not  have  to  be  placed  on  its  side  when  used 
for  either  purpose.  We  cannot  spare  space  to  describo  how  Buch  a  camera  is 
constructed,  as  it  is  so  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  You  will  find  a 
very  full  description  of  most  of  the  cameras  now  in  use  in  our  Almanac 
for  1874. 

Debutant.— The  chromotype  process  has  been  fully  described  in  our  pages 
some  years  back.  You  will  find  full  information  on  the  subject  in  tho 
Autotype  Manual,  or  in  Liesegang's  Manual  of  the  Carbon  Process.  It  wus 
patented,  but  the  patent  has  expired.  The  process,  however,  is  covered  by 
Johnson’s  patent  for  double  transfer,  a  license  to  work  which  will  be  granted 
by  the  Autotype  Company.  Chromotype  is  sometimes  called  “  Lambertype,” 
but  that  process  proper  formed  the  subject  of  another  patent.  What  are 
known  as  “  chromotypes”  are  carbon  pictures  developed  on  collodionised 
glass.  They  are  generally  printed  with  an  ornamental  border,  and  mounted 
with  the  enamelled  surface. 


Touting  in  Connection  with  Photography.— In  our  last  number 
we  gave  the  details  of  a  case  of  assault  by  a  photographer,  heard  at 
the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  on  the  3rd  inst.  On  Saturday  last 
the  prisoner,  George  Frederick  Holt,  aged  31,  carrying  on  business 
at  235,  City  Road,  was  charged  on  remand  with  assaulting  Mrs.  Jane 
Wells,  residing  in  the  same  house,  and  further  with  assaulting  Benjamin 
Nutt  and  Frederick  Nutt,  outside  the  defendant’s  studio. — Mr.  Hosaclc 
said  he  should  sentence  the  defendant  to  two  months’  imprisonment. 

A  Fatal  Leap  from  a  Train. — A  police  constable  was  sent  on 
Saturday,  the  8th  instant,  from  Rugby  to  Bedford  to  apprehend  a  man 
who  was  trading  as  a  photographer,  under  the  name  of  Saunders,  on  a 
charge  of  obtaining  the  sum  of  12s.  6d.  under  false  pretences.  The  con¬ 
stable,  after  apprehending  Saunders  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  conveyed 
him  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Station  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  him  to  Rugby  by  the  12.30  express  train.  The  prisoner,  when 
the  train  had  just  passed  Woburn  Sands  Station  and  was  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  fifty  miles  an  hour,  suddenly  made  a  rush  at  the 
carriage  door,  succeeded  in  getting  it  open,  and  sprang  out.  The 
constable  endeavoured  to  stop  him,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt. 
There  being  no  communication  by  the  usual  cord  between  passenger 
and  guard,  it  was  impossible  for  the  constable  to  give  an  alarm,  and  tho 
train  proceeded  on  to  Bletchley  Station.  On  its  arrival  the  constable 
immediately  informed  the  officials  of  what  had  taken  place.  Dr.  Ansell, 
of  Fenny  Stratford,  was  sent  for,  and  an  engine  was  at  once  despatched 
with  the  constable,  the  doctor,  and  other  officials  to  the  spot  where  the 
man  had  leaped  from  the  train,  and  there  they  found  him  quite  dead. 
His  death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weeks  ending  May  12, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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MR.  WOODBURY’S  NEW  METHOD  OF  PHOTO- 
,  .  GLYPTIC  PRINTING. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Woodbury  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  7th  inst.,  describing  his  new  method  of  Woodburytype 
printing  without  employing  the  hydraulic  press.  This  latter  adjunct 
to  the  old  process  has  always  placed  this  form  of  permanent 
printing  beyond  the  reach  of  all,  except  those  who  were  prepared  to 
embark  in  the  business  on  a  sufficiently  extended  scale  to  warrant 
the  erection  of  costly  plant  and  machinery;  but  henceforth,  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  it  can  be  worked  by  any  photographer, 
professional  or  amateur. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  abolish 
the  hydraulic  press,  and  several  tentative  plana  were  described  in 
our  columns,  including  moulding  from  the  relief,  in  gutta-percha, 
plaster  of  paris,  and  wax.  ESectrotyping  direct  from  the  relief  was 
also  attempted;  but  the  most  satisfactory  results  accrued  from  the 
application  of  tinfoil  to  the  gelatine  relief,  backed  up  with  a  mixture 
of  resin  and  wax  to  give  body  and  solidity  to  the  intaglio.  None  of 
these  methods  were,  however,  found  to  be  practically  useful,  and  it 
has  remained  for  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  originator,  to  perfect  the  long- 
sought  simplification  of  his  process.  How  closely  his  method,  in  its 
main  features,  approaches  to  some  of  the  earlier  experiments  a 
perusal  of  the  article  alluded  to  above  will  show;  but  it  is  in  the 
minor  details  of  its  working  out  that  Mr.  Woodbury’s  new  process 
surpasses  previous  attempts. 

The  first  feature  which  strikes  us  as  novel  is  the  employment  of  a 
gelatine  film  in  the  form  of  “  tissue”  when  exposed  under  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Hitherto,  or  at  least  in  the  published  details  of  the  Woodbury- 
type  patent,  the  gelatine  was  spread  upon  thin  sheets  of  transparent 
mica,  the  exposure  being  made  through  the  support  and  the  relief 
being  developed  on  the  mica,  which  remained  permanently  attached 
to  it.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sheets  of  mica  of  any 
considerable  dimensions  the  application  of  Woodburytype  was, 
therefore,  confined  to  small  pictures.  Now,  however,  the  gelatine 
film  is  supported  upon  paper  in  the  same  manner  as  in  autotype  or 
carbon  printing;  but  the  tissue,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  prepared 
differently.  For  the  production  of  Woodbury  reliefs  a  thicker  coat¬ 
ing  of  gelatine  is  necessary  than  for  ordinary  carbon  printing ;  and 
we  gather  from  Mr.  Woodbury’s  own  remarks  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  apply  such  a  thick  coating  in  the  rapid  and  simple 
manner  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue. 

For  the  amateur  or  small  consumer,  should  he  elect  to  prepare  his 
own  tissue,  the  new  method  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  the  simpler.  It 
consists  simply  in  immersing  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  and  a  piece  of 
paper,  slightly  smaller  in  dimensions,  in  hot  water,  and  when  the 
paper  has  become  thoroughly  limp  the  two  are  “  squeegeed  ”  into 
contact.  The  glass  plate  is  now  accurately  levelled,  and  while  still 
warm  the  paper  is  coated  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  prepared 
gelatine  solution  and  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  is  separated  from  the 
glass  in  the  ordinary  manner.  A  stock  of  this  tissue  may  be  prepared 
beforehand ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  relief  (from  which  several  printing  moulds  may  be  made, 


if  necessary)  it  will  be  seen  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  will 
go  a  long  way.  When  required  for  use  the  “  tissue  ”  is  sensitised  by 
immersion  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  when  dry  the 
printing  and  developing  operations  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  carbon  prints,  except  in  so  far  as  the  extra  thickness  of  the 
gelatine  may  cause  slight  variations  in  the  routine. 

When  completely  developed  the  moist  relief  is  immersed  in  alcohol 
to  hasten  its  drying,  and  also  to  give  sharpness  to  the  relief.  Many  of 
our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  have  noticed  that  when  gelatino-bromide 
negatives  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  order  to  expedite  their 
drying  the  image  stands  out  in  greater  relief  than  when  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneously;  indeed,  we  have  seen  negative  films  so  dried 
which  possessed  almost  sufficient  relief  to  have  yielded  a  printing 
mould. 

Another  novelty — possibly  well  known  to  those  who  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  practical  experience  with  the  old  process — consists  in  the 
method  of  “retouching"  or  improving  the  relief  when  dried.  Trans¬ 
parent  spots,  scratches,  or  similar  blemishes  in  the  negative  will 
now  stand  in  relief  in  the  mould,  and  may  be  carefully  scraped 
down  by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass  or  a  sharp  knife. 

The  mould  is  then  ready  for  the  next  operation,  which  consists  in 
applying  to  its  surface,  in  the  closest  contact  possible,  a  sheet  of  tin- 
foil  free  from  all  imperfections.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  subsequent 
separation  of  the  tinfoil  from  the  gelatine  the  latter  is  slightly 
greased,  and  an  edging  of  india-rubber  applied  to  cause  the  tinfoil  to 
adhere  and  to  prevent  air  from  getting  between  the  two  surfaces 
after  being  once  expelled.  Contact  is  secured  by  passing  the  mould 
and  tinfoil  several  times  under  the  cylinder  of  a  rolling-press,  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  being  superimposed  in  order  to 
form  a  yielding  surface. 

Contact  of  the  mould  and  tinfoil  having  been  secured,  recourse  is 
now  had  to  the  galvanic  battery,  and  this  forms  the  principal  feature 
of  the  process.  A  tolerably  thick  coating  of  copper  is  deposited  by 
means  of  the  battery  upon  the  back  of  the  tinfoil,  which  has  been 
previously  carefully  cleaned.  This  coating  of  copper  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stiffening  or  adding  to  the  rigidity  of  the  extremely  flexible 
tinfoil,  and  prevents  the  sharpness  of  the  impression  being  injured  in 
the  later  stages.  The  operation  occupies  about  three  hours,  and 
may  be  performed  in  the  simple  single-cell  depositing  battery. 

A  sufficient  coating  of  copper  having  been  applied  the  mould  is 
now  carefully  dried  and  is  ready  to  be  attached  to  its  final  support. 
This  consists  of  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  prepared  beforehand  with  a 
mixture  of  shellac,  resin,  and  Venice  turpentine.  This  is  gently 
warmed  sufficiently  to  soften  the  resinous  film  without  liquefying 
it,  and  the  copper  surface  of  the  mould  is  placed  in  contact  with  it.  A 
weight  is  placed  upon  the  top  and  the  whole  left  until  cold,  when  the 
gelatine  relief  is  easily  separated  from  the  tinfoil,  and  may  be  used 
again  and  again  for  as  many  printing  moulds  as  may  be  required. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  less  liability  to  injure  the  gelatine  relief 
than  is  the  case  when  the  hydraulic  press  is  employed  to  force  it  into 
a  plate  of  comparatively  hard  type  metal;  hence  for  publication  pur¬ 
poses  a  larger  number  of  printing  intaglios  may  be  produced  of 
uniform  quality.  The  mould  is  now  ready  for  the  press.  Another 
advantage  of  the  tin  surface  over  that  of  type  metal  is  that  the 
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gelatinous  printing  ink  employed  leaves  it  with  greater  ease,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  less  friction  in  greasing  the  mould  is  necessary, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  less  wearing  out  of  the  printing  surface. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  results  obtainable  by  the  new 
process,  the  few  examples  we  have  seen  are  quite  equal  to  anything 
produced  by  the  old  method,  and  in  some  respects,  we  think, 
superior.  There  is,  for  instance,  less  appearance  of  relief  in  the 
shadows,  so  prominent  a  feature  in  most  Woodburytypes — indeed, 
the  prints  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  albumenised  paper,  so 
perfect  is  their  surface  when  finished. 

We  believe  the  process  has  not  yet  reached  its  highest  perfection. 
In  what  direction  the  most  recent  improvements  lie  we  are  as 
yet  unaware;  but  we  believe  an  entirely  new  departure  will  be  made. 
Mr.  Warnerke,  meanwhile,  has  been  experimenting  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  with  “  Spence’s  metal  ”  for  producing  the  casts  from  the  gelatine 
relief.  But,  though  the  impression  thus  formed  is  exquisitely  sharp 
and  well  defined,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  levelling  the  back  of  the 
Cast;  the  material  being  so  hard  it  is  impossible  to  plane  it,  or 
otherwise  level  it  by  mechanical  means,  after  it  has  set. 


EARTHENWARE  VERSUS  PORCELAIN  DISHES. 

Fob  the  amateur,  or  the  professional  in  a  small  way  of  business,  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  dishes  to  enable  him  to 
practise  his  art  with  cleanliness  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  if 
he  choose  porcelain  as  the  material,  as  most  frequently  is  the  case. 
Porcelain  possesses  few  advantages  over  glass,  and  yet  it  is  so  often 
chosen  before  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  as  we  have  heard 
it  said,  that  the  demand  is  nothing  more  than  a  habit  contracted  in 
the  time  when  porcelain  vessels  alone  were  to  be  bought  for  photo¬ 
graphic  use.  Indeed,  the  explanation  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
true  one;  for  the  use  of  glass  is  attended  with  so  many  breakages — 
though  preferable  in  any  other  respect— -that  it  becomes  an  expensive 
luxury,  and,  in  the  dark  room,  is  mostly  confined  to  the  upright 
dipping  bath  only. 

v  Some  of  the  older  brethren  of  the  camera  will  remember  the  time 
when  porcelain  dipping  baths  were  de  rigeur,  and  the  dismay  that 
was  felt  when  it  was  gradually  discovered  that  porcelain  was  not 
durable  like  glass,  but  soon  became  porous  or  rotten  through  the 
action  of  the  silver  solutions.  Then  came  gutta-percha,  which  in 
its  turn  suffered  displacement  when  it  became  known  that  it  was  not 
neutral  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  solutions.  Ebonite  was  next  made 
use  of  for  photographic  purposes,  and  has  proved  a  great  benefit,  its 
brittleness— nothing,  however,  as  compared  with  that  of  glass  or 
porcelain — standing  a  little  in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption, 
especially  for  sizes  as  large  as  the  full  sheet  of  paper. 

For  this  size  we  have  mostly  seen  in  use  in  establishments 
we  have  visited  porcelain  dishes,  except  for  the  sensitising  of 
paper,  where  the  plate-glass-bottomed  dishes  seem  to  hold 
sway— their  even,  level  surface  enabling  a  minimum  quantity  of 
solution  to  be  worked  with.  In  the  toning  department  we  have  seen 
them  in  common  employment,  and  have  felt  the  great  expense  that, 
with  their  containing  troughs,  they  must  be;  but  have  failed  to 
be  able  to  suggest  a  substitute.  Lastly,  however,  we  have  seen  new 
ground  broken  in  this  direction.  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  in 
a  new  studio  he  has  recently  been  building,  has  made  a  new 
departure  in  the  shape  of  troughs  and  washing  dishes.  We  have 
lately  made  some  remarks  upon  the  various  kinds  of  troughs  in  use 
by  photographers,  whose  thanks  this  gentleman  will  have  earned 
by  his  novelty. 

The  usual  impedimenta  of  toning  arrangements— -the  troughs  and 
their  washing  dishes  of  porcelain,  and  so  on— Mr.  Webster  has  done 
away  with,  employing  a  series  of  troughs  alone  for  all  purposes  of  print 
washing  and  finishing.  They  are  not  constructed  of  either  lead,  slate, 
or  wood,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  domestic  “  sinks,”  made  of  a 
light  cream-coloured  ware  at  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Co.’s,  of  the 
Lambeth  Potteries,  and  known  as  “salt-glazed  stoneware.*’  The 
material  is  a  speciality  of  this  firm  for  all  kinds  of  chemical  purposes, 
and  is  quite  impervious  to  acids  or  other  strong  chemicals,  and, 
in  all  probability,  to  nitrate  of  silver,  though  the  penetrating  power 
of  the  latter  is  very  remarkable. 


These  salt-glazed  stoneware  sinks  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
and  answer  most  admirably  for  photographic  purposes.  They  are 
sufficiently  high  at  the  sides  to  prevent  the  splashing  or  ready  wash¬ 
ing  over  of  solutions,  and  the  bottom  is  provided  with  a  slight  gutter 
running  along  the  long  side  and  ending  in  the  exit  aperture. 
This  is  entirely  unlike  the  ordinary  sink,  which  usually  consists  of 
one  large  aperture  into  which  it  is  intended  there  should  be  fitted  a 
brass  grid — an  arrangement  which  would  be  quite  inadmissible  for 
photographic  purposes.  The  Lambeth  sinks  have  this  grid  forming 
part  of  the  trough  itself;  the  gutter  we  named  ends  in  a  circular 
depression  perforated  with  a  number  of  circular  holeB  pierced  through 
the  substance  of  the  trough  itself,  and  leading  at  its  under¬ 
side  to  a  further  continuation  of  the  trough  in  the  shape  of  a 
wide,  short  exit  pipe,  grooved  for  the  easy  attachment  of  any 
further  arrangement  for  taking  away  the  liquid  required. 

Iu  the  establishment  we  named  this  is  done  by  attaching  to  each 
of  these  short  projections  or  pipes  a  length  of  india-rubber  tubing. 
These  stoneware  pipes,  being  about  four  inches  wide,  are  far  too  large 
for  any  ordinary  tubing,  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  stretched  to 
slip  over.  The  difficulty  is  overcome  by  first  slipping  on  to  them 
one  of  those  cone-shaped  india-rubber  attachments  which  are  to  be 
obtained  at  the  plumbers’,  who  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
the  lead  pipes  to  washing-bowl  exits,  and  soforth.  The  lower  end  of 
this  cone  has  then  fitted  to  it  a  piece  of  glass  or  of  lead  tube  au  inch 
or  so  in  length,  and  to  this  is  secured  the  requisite  length  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  for  the  purpose  required. 

If  we  are  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  troughs  take  the 
place  of  the  porcelain  dishes  iu  the  ordinary  troughs,  and  they  are  so 
clean  looking  as  to  be  quite  as  capable  of  being  made  visibly  clean  as 
their  more  aristocratic  rivals  of  porcelain.  The  silver  water  from 
the  washings  of  the  prints,  or  the  hypo,  solution  for  fixing  them, 
each  goes  direct  from  the  trough  to  its  respective  destination  without 
any  intermediary  agent.  They  have  now  been  sufficiently  long  in  use 
to  quite  enable  Mr.  Webster  to  form  his  opinion  upon  their  merits. 

By  the  use  of  these  troughs  it  will  be  obvious  that  economy  of 
space  is  carried  out,  no  waste  in  unoccupied  portions  of  the  troughs 
being  possible,  and  each  solution  being  kept  strictly  separate  from 
its  neighbour.  The  latter  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  delicate  operation  of  toning  silver  prints,  many  more  good  pic¬ 
tures  being  lost  or  spoiled  in  printers*  hands  by  contamination  with 
undesirable  solutions  than  some  of  our  readers  have  any  idea  of. 

These  sinks  are  made  of  certain  definite  sizes  and  prices  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lists ;  but  special  sizes  can  be  had  to  order  by  waiting 
a  few  weeks,  and  the  manufacturers  have  constructed  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  we  have  named  a  special  experimental  trough  with  much 
taller  sides  for  dark  room  work.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  they  should  be  of  great  use — cheaper  than  slate,  never 
liable  to  leak,  and  so  clean-looking  that  any  foreign  matter  could  be 
seen  in  an  instant.  At  some  future  time  we  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  our  readers,  from  Mr.  Webster’s  pen,  a  fuller  account 
of  the  details  of  his  toning  arrangements  with  the  Lambeth 
stoneware. 


OXALIC  ACID  AND  THE  OXALATES  OF  POTASH. 
The  increasing  interest  attaching  to  the  oxalate  of  iron  developer 
naturally  brings  into  prominence  the  chemicals  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  not  the  least  remarkable  of  them  being  oxalic  acid,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  chemical  substances,  in  its  manufacture  as  in  the 
character  of  the  reactions  it  exhibits.  Originally  a  natural  product 
—at  least  in  so  far  as  it  existed  combined  with  an  alkali — having 
been  first  obtained  about  a  hundred  years  ago  from  salt  of  sorrel,  it 
is  now  almost  exclusively  obtained  artificially  by  a  process  of  manu¬ 
facture.  For  a  long  time  it  was  made  from  sugar  by  means  of  chemical 
decomposition— not,  it  will  of  course  be  understood,  by  the  extraction 
of  an  already  formed  substance,  but  by  an  actual  conversion  of 
one  set  of  substances  into  another  entirely  different.  Briefly,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  made  by  boiling  loaf  sugar  (or  treacle, 
or  even  starch)  with  nitric  acid;  boiling  down  the  solution  and 
allowing  it  to  rest,  when  oxalic  acid  crystallised  out— a  strange 
example  of  a  most  poisonous  substance  obtained  from  a  simple 
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article  of  diet.  In  more  recent  times,  however,  the  main  supply  of 
oxalic  acid  is  obtained  by  other  means,  which  afford  a  striking 
example  of  the  economical  realisation  of  an  abstract  chemical  truth. 

Sawdust  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  source  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
acid  which  finds  its  way  into  the  market,  either  as  acid  or  an  oxalate 
salt;  and  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  made  by  Messrs.  Roberts,  Dale,  and 
Co.,  at  one  of  their  works  in  Warrington,  this  one  being  an  immense 
place  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  manufacture  in  question.  When 
sawdust  is  heated  with  caustic  potash  for  a  certain  length  of  time  a  large 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  generated — equal,  perhaps,  to  one-half  of  the 
weight  of  the  wood  employed — and  from  the  mass  thus  obtained  the 
acid  is  extracted  by  a  series  of  precipitations  and  resolutions.  Unlike 
silver  residues,  the  potash  employed  cannot  be  entirely  recovered  and 
without  waste,  and,  being  an  expensive  substance,  the  price  of  the  acid 
would  be  kept  up  were  it  not  that  by  an  improved  method  the  manu¬ 
facturers  above  named  employ  both  soda  and  potash,  and  so  are  enabled 
to  keep  down  the  price,  owing  to  the  soda  being  a  so  much  cheaper 
chemical.  The  charred-looking  mass  obtained  by  the  heating 
is  treated  with  water,  and  the  oxalate  of  soda,  not  being  very  soluble, 
remains  behind.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  added  and  oxalate  of  lime 
produced.  By  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  the  oxalic  acid  is 
liberated  and  dissolves,  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  remaining  as 
a  precipitate.  The  oxalic  acid  crystallises  out  and  is  redissolved 
and  recrystallised  till  obtained  in  the  state  of  whiteness  so  familiar. 

Though  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  special  use  in  very 
large  quantities  for  this  substance,  the  aggregate  demand  is  not  more 
than  satisfied  by  the  many  tons  weekly  which  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Dale,  and  Co.  produce.  We  may  note  that  Mr.  Dale  is  an  old 
amateur  photographer,  having  been  one  of  the  first  in  this  country 
to  take  collodion  positives  after  the  publication  of  the  process  in  the 
form  of  a  short  newspaper  paragraph. 

The  oxalate  of  potassium,  now  in  such  repute  for  gelatine  work,  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  salts  containing  gradually-increasing  quanti¬ 
ties  of  acid.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  reason  that  should  lead  us 
to  impute  a  variation  of  quality  in  the  direction  of  acidity  to  this  salt 
as  found  in  commerce,  the  power  of  crystallisation  being  very 
remarkable  in  freeing  substances  from  impurities.  It  is  true  that 
some  authorities  state  that  this,  the  neutral  oxalate,  sometimes 
crystallises  with  three  molecules  of  water.  This,  however,  though 
affecting  slightly  its  strength,  would  not  interfere  with  its  relative 
acidity ;  but  the  variations  in  strength  now  spoken  of  might  be  put 
down  to  this  fact  of  an  increased  quantity  of  water.  The  solubility 
of  the  neutral  salt  is  much  greater  than  any  of  the  others,  one  part 
being  soluble  in  three  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

There  are  two  other  oxalates,  of  no  use,  however,  for  photographic 
purposes — the  salt  of  sorrel  of  the  shops,  the  binoxalate  of  potash  ; 
and  a  hyper-acid  oxalate  containing  a  still  larger  amount  of  acid, 
and  known  as  the  quadroxalate  or  superoxalate  of  potash.  The  bin¬ 
oxalate  requires  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  parts  of  water  for  its 
solution,  and  the  quadroxalate  needs  more  than  twice  that  amount. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  when  any  difficulty  is  found  in 
obtaining  the  neutral  oxalate,  it  being  a  substance  in  no  great 
demand,  it  can  be  readily  made  by  adding  carbonate  of  potash  (the 
salts  of  tartar  of  the  shops)  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  binoxalate  of 
potash  (known  as  salt  of  sorrel)  till  it  is  neutralised,  both  these 
chemicals  being  readily  obtainable  at  any  chemist’s  establishment. 


THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPER. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  several,  when  speaking  of  dry  plates 
(collodio  emulsion)  and  the  alkaline  developer,  that  the  great  objec¬ 
tion  is  the  blackness  or  want  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  I  have 
often  seen  this  fault  in  the  work  of  others  and  attribute  it  to  their 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  use  of  the  alkaline  developer.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  published  how  to  develops  a  negative  harmo¬ 
niously  when  the  subject  is  one  with  strong  contrasts,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  develops  a  negative  where  the  subject  is  lighted  too 
evenly,  so  as  to  get  as  much  contrast  as  possible;  and  until  photo¬ 
graphers  learn  to  modify  the  developer  in  order  to  get  different 
effects  a  perfect  result  must  not  be  expected. 

It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  I  am  induced  to  place  on  record 
the  result  of  my  experience  in  this  direction.  In  wet-plate  photo¬ 
graphy  with  the  negative  bath  we  have  developers  of  different 


strengths  to  give  different  results.  It  is  well  known  that  a  weak 
iron  developer — say  five  or  ten  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  the 
ounce,  with  a  liberal  dose  of  acid — will  give  a  negative  possessing 
great  contrast,  while  a  strong  developer,  with  from  thirty  to  sixty 
grains  of  iron  to  the  ounce,  will  give  a  far  more  harmonious  result. 

It  must  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  make  use  of  the  term  “  har¬ 
monious”  that  I  mean  thinness  of  the  image,  as  I  have  heard  several 
express  themselveB  to  that  effect.  I  may  perhaps  make  myself  more 
plainly  understood  if  I  give  one  or  two  illustrations.  Supposing 
that  I  have  to  take  a  negative  of  a  street  one  side  of  which  is  in 
strong  sunlight  and  the  other  side  almost  in  deep  shade.  If  I  were 
using  the  wet  collodion  process  with  the  bath  it  would  be  taken  for 
granted  that  I  should  use  the  strong  developer  to  get  as  much  detail 
as  possible  in  the  shadows,  and  the  result  would  be  more  harmonious  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  weak  developer  were  used  the  development 
would  be  slow  and  the  light  side  of  the  street  would  be  too  intense 
before  the  slightest  particle  of  detail  was  visible  on  the  shadowed 
side,  and  the  result  would  be  anything  but  satisfactory  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  violent  contrast. 

Again :  supposing  that  I  have  to  take  a  negative  (say)  of  a  flat 
stone  building  not  very  strongly  marked,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  that  the  light  was  too  evenly  on  it.  In  this  instance  I  Bhould 
require  to  get  as  much  contrast  as  possible,  and  should  use  a  weak 
developer,  which  would  be  the  best  for  the  purpose;  whereas  if  I 
used  the  strong  developer  the  negative  would  be  flat  and  wanting  in 
contrast.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  developer  for  wet  plaie3 
has  been  worked  out  and  understood,  and  when  the  alkaline 
developer  has  been  worked  out  in  this  way  we  shall  not  hear  of  the 
want  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  With  this  object  iu  view  I  set  to 
work  and  tried  to  modify  the  developer  to  suit  every  class  of  work, 
and  I  fiud  alkaline  pyro.  quite  as  much  under  control  as  the  iron 
developer  of  the  wet  process. 

In  dry-plate  photography  it  is  highly  essential  to  keep  a  note¬ 
book  in  which  to  note  down  the  class  of  view,  the  character  of  light, 
time  of  day,  whether  the  subject  possesses  much  contrast  or  not,  and, 
above  all,  the  plates  correctly  numbered  ;  and  before  commencing  to 
develops  a  plate  the  notes  must  be  very  carefully  Btudied.  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  is  a  common  practice  on  the  part  of  novices  in  dry- 
plate  photography  to  expose  plates  and  not  keep  any  notes  at  all, 
and  this  is  what  they  call  a  trial.  If  the  plates  do  not  turn  out 
to  their  satisfaction  (using  the  same  developer)  they  blame  the 
process  and  everyone  else  except  themselves,  and  this  is  why  we 
hear  of  so  many  so-called  failures  in  the  photographic  journals.  In 
my  idea  trials  of  new  processes  should  be  made  with  the  greatest 
care  possible.  We  very  often  see  it  remarked  that  the  so-called 
weak  alkaline  developer  is  of  no  use  whatever,  and  that  it  does  not 
give  a  picture  with  any  pluck  in  it ;  another  will  say  the  strong 
alkaline  developer  is  the  best,  as  it  gives  negatives  of  great  brilliancy, 
or,  again,  to  use  the  term  of  the  former,  plenty  of  pluck.  Now 
I  take  it  in  this  way :  that  the  former  developer  gives  a  flat  image 
and  the  latter  an  image  possessing  more  contrast,  and  it  is  by 
blending  these  two  different  developers,  and  using  them  separately 
as  occasion  may  require,  that  I  am  able  to  get  any  class  of  nega¬ 
tive  I  may  desire.  But  some  will  say,  when  you  go  iu  for  this 
kind  of  thing  you  make  the  development  complicated.  I  myself 
do  not  think  so ;  but  some  seem  to  want  the  best  results  without 
taking  the  slightest  trouble,  and  it  is  such  as  these  that  bring 
discredit  on  our  art-science. 

Under  the  system  that  I  am  at  present  working  I  make  up  the 
following  solutions; — 

P. 


Pyrogallic  acid  (best)  . .  9G  grains. 

Absolute  alcohol,  805° . . .  1  ounce. 


A. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  I 


keep  in  a  dropping-bottle. 

B. 

Bromide  of  potassium . 10  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Strong  Developer. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  1  drachm. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  4  ounces. 
Water .  8  ,, 


The  above  are  the  only  solutions  that  I  require  iu  order  to  produce 
any  result  that  I  may  desire. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  my  method  of  working.  I  will  take, 
again,  for  example,  a  street  view  strongly-lighted  upon  one  side  and 
the  other  side  in  heavy  shadow.  If  I  use  the  strong  developer  with  a 
few  drops  of  solution  P  added  I  get  just  the  same  result  as  if  I  had 
used  a  weak  iron  developer  in  the  wet  process,  namely,  contrast. 
The  best  result  I  find  is  obtained  in  this  way  (I  presume  the  plate 
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has  first  been  flooded  with  alcohol  and  washed  in  the  usual  way). 
In  a  clean  measure  I  take  (say)  for  a  whole  plate  or  !)  X  7,  which  is 
the  size  I  generally  work — 

Solution  P  .  5  minims, 


„  A  .  2  to  4  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce, 

and  flow  over  the  film  at  once.  If  the  plate  has  received  suffi¬ 
cient  exposure  the  image  will  start  out  almost  immediately,  without 
gaining  much  vigour ;  and  if  the  shadows  appear  free  from  fog  and 
the  high  lights  do  not  gain  much  in  intensity,  I  drop  into  the 
measure  one  drop  of  solution  A,  and  pour  the  developer  already  on 
the  plate  into  the  measure  and  again  on  to  the  plate,  and  with  this 
addition  of  solution  A  plenty  of  detail  will  become  visible  in  the 
shadows.  I  then  pour  into  the  measure  about  half-an-ounce  of  the 
solution  marked  “  strong  developer,”  pour  back  the  developer  from  the 
plate  into  this,  and  return  to  the  plate,  and  the  image  will  be  seen 
to  rapidly  gain  in  intensity,  the  detail  in  the  shadows  coming  up  at 
the  same  time.  Thus  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  we  obtain  the 
blended  result  of  the  weak  and  the  strong  developer,  and  I  find 
a  plate  developed  in  this  way  will  make  the  most  of  any  exposure 
that  may  have  been  given  should  it  have  been  a  little  underdone. 

I  find  this  also  invaluable  in  making  transparencies  from  negatives 
possessing  great  contrasts,  as  it  (in  the  transparency)  keeps  the 
blacks  down  while  the  detail  is  being  obtained  in  the  light  parts. 
The  system  may  appear  complicated,  but  I  find  that  it  is  not  so 
when  once  understood.  If  greater  intensity  be  required  towards  the 
finish,  either  in  negative  or  transparency,  the  addition  of  solution  P 
will  readily  give  it. 

I  will  again  take  for  example  the  flat  stone  building  under 
the  same  conditions  as  before.  I  should  not  on  any  account  whatever 
use  the  weak  alkaline  developer.  I  should  use  the  strong  developer 
in  this  instance,  and  if  the  image  appear  too  quickly  I  should  add 
more  of  the  solution  B  with  a  solution  of  plain  albumen  about  half 
a  drachm  (albumen  solution  made  of  albumen  and  water  equal 
parts) ;  this  retards  and  gives  contrast,  and  the  development  takes 
a  little  longer,  but  the  result  obtained  well  repays  one  for  the 
extra  time. 

I  find  it  best  to  fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  especially  if 
the  negatives  should  require  a  little  intensifying  after  fixing ;  and 
another  thing — the  cyanide  is  more  easily  washed  out  than  hypo. 
The  best  intensifier  I  can  find  is  the  ordinary  gelatino-iron  developer 
with  a  few  drops  of  silver  added;  but  the  plate  requires  to  be  flooded 
with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  in  the  usual  way  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  iron  developer.  It  seems  to  act  in  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  in  my  hands  than  acid  pyro.,  and  is  more  energetic. 

William  Bkooks, 


EXPOSURE  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

[A  communieation  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  ] 
Thinking  over  the  various  points  of  difficulty  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  dry  plates  which  I  might  touch  upon  with  the  greatest 
chance  of  saying  something  useful  to  some  of  you,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  probably  I  cannot  do  better  than  offer  you 
a  few  observations  on  Exposure. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  advantages 
which  the  employment  of  dry  plates  confers  on  photographers  arise 
from  the  fact  that  you  need  not,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  picture, 
do  more  than  expose — the  operations  of  developing,  fixing,  washing, 
and  varnishing  being  deferred. 

In  the  presence  of  gentlemen  continually  engaged  in  photo¬ 
graphic  work — for  the  most  part  as  a  profession — I  need  not  say 
anything  on  the  great  gain  it  is,  in  many  ways,  to  be  thus  able  to 
defer  the  finishing  of  negatives,  and  to  devote  all  the  time  and 
opportunities  (often  precious)  at  the  photographer’s  disposal  for 
camera  work  exclusively  to  that  work. 

In  landscape  photography,  or  In  taking  photographs  of  any  kind 
away  from  the  studio,  this  division  of  the  work  means  that  a 
thousand  things  can  be  done,  and  done  easily,  that  otherwise 
either  could  not  or  would  not,  for  many  reasons,  have  been  done  at 
all. 

I  need  not  remind  you  how  greatly  the  use  of  dry  plates 
facilitates  the  business  of  the  studio  on  busy  days,  when  that  state 
of  things  prevails — which,  I  trust,  is  no  uncommon  experience 
with  photographic  artists  in  this  district — I  mean  when  the 
waiting-room  is  full  to  overflowing  with  patrons  impatient  for 
their  turn  to  sit  before  the  camera,  and  when  under  the  old  state 
of  things  the  full  harvest  could  not,  by  possibility,  have  been 
reaped. 


When  I  speak  of  dry  plates  being  serviceable  in  this  emergency, 
I  can  well  imagine  the  question  arising  in  the  mind  of  some  who  are 
listening  to  me,  and  who  have  experienced  what  I  have  described 
— “But  can  we  trust  the  exposure?”  That  is  the  point  I  desire  to 
come  to  and  illustrate.  The  question  then  is — Can  you  so  far  trust 
haying  hit  the  right  exposure  as  to  Venture  with  safoty  to  allow  a 
“  sitter  ”  to  go  away— or  can  you  safely  make  a  distant  journey  and 
return  without  developing  your  plates  ?  I  think  I  may  without  any 
hesitation  answer  this  important  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
I  do  so  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  exceeding  momentousness 
of  the  subject,  and  the  responsibility  which,  perhaps,  I  may  in 
some  measure  incur  in  giving  this  answer.  I  know  that  some  of 
the  before-mentioned  patrons  are  perhaps  birds  of  passage,  and 
that  if  you  fail  once  you  fail  for  good  and  all,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  judging  correctly 
of  the  light;  I  am  also  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  well- 
timed  exposure.  I  am  conscious  indeed  that  more  failures  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  use  of  highly-sensitive  dry  plates 
from  over-exposure  than  from  any  other  cause  ;  and  yet,  I  think, 
there  is  such  ample  margin  for  the  avoidance  of  any  serious  error 
in  this  direction  that  failure  from  it  ought  hardly  ever  to  occur. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  very  desirable,  indeed,  to  be 
able  to  attain  to  exactness  and  regularity  in  the  matter  of  exposure. 
So  strongly  do  I  feel  this  to  be  the  case  that  I  should  commend  to 
the  photographer  who  uses  dry  plates  exclusively  the  habitual 
employment  of  some  form  of  actinometer.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  best  of  the  many  forms  of  actinometer  proposed  is 
far  from  being  a  truly  scientific  instrument;  but  yet  there  are 
several  that  may,  I  think,  be  employed  with  advantage  as  a  means 
of  indicating,  within  sufficiently  narrow  limits,  the  time  of  exposure, 
and  of  in  that  way  materially  assisting  in  the  attainment  ol 
uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  negatives  produced  from  day 
to  day. 

I  have  negatives  here  which  show — and  it  is  possible  I  may  be 
able  to  show  you  by  experiment  tonight — that  negatives  perfectly 
good  and  very  nearly  equal  in  every  respect  may  be  produced  from 
plates  that  have  been  impressed  by  light  to  very  different  degrees. 
And  it  is  unquestionably  a  great  point — it  is  a  very  great  point— 
that  there  is  this  latitude  permissible  in  the  exposure  of  dry  plates, 
or,  if  not  with  all  dry  plates,  yet  at  least  with  some  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  I  say  that  there  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable, 
uniformity  in  the  matter  of  exposure.  I  repeat  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  it,  but  uniformity  of  exposure — right  exposure,  such 
as  you  find  needful  in  working  the  wet  collodion  process — so  greatly 
conduces  to  simplicity  in  development  and  to  uniformity  of  result 
in  the  negative,  that  it  is  well  to  aim  at  it  with  all  possible  care. 

In  the  collodion  process,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  same 
developing  mixture  would  be  used,  and  only  some  great  error  of  ex¬ 
posure  would  call  for  the  modification  of  the  developing  solution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  something  like  the  same 
simplicity  in  the  development  of  dry  plates,  and  to  hold  the  power 
we  possess  to  modify  development  (and  it  is  an  immense  power)  in 
reserve  for  special  occasions.  When,  for  example,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  produce  as  strong  an  impression  as  was  necessary  for 
normal  development,  or  when  a  great  error  has  been  committed  by 
over-exposure,  only  in  such  exceptional  cases  does  it  appear  to  be 
desirable  to  modify  (except,  perhaps,  very  slightly)  the  composition 
of  the  developing  mixture  which  has  been  found  to  answer  well  with 
a  certain  batch  of  plates,  and  which  for  such  plates  may  be  adopted 
as  the  normal  developing  mixture  to  be  used  with  the  same  uni¬ 
formity  as  you  are  accustomed  to  in  operating  with  collodion ;  that, 
in  short,  alteration  of  the  developing  solution  should  be  regarded  as 
an  exception,  and  the  employment  of  one  and  the  same  mixture  the 
rule.  To  be  able  to  obtain  this  result  of  a  uniform,  or  nearly 
uniform,  mode  of  development  a  certain  degree  of  exactness  in  ex¬ 
posure  is  necessary.  Happily  it  is  not  a  narrow  limit  within  which 
we  are  bound. 

In  developing  by  means  of  pyrogallic  acid  I  have  found  it  most 
convenient  to  make  up  the  two  solutions,  which  must  be  kept  apart 
until  the  time  of  using — namely,  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution  and 
the  alkaline  bromide  solution— of  such  strength  that  they  are 
made  ready  for  use  by  mixing  equal  quantities  together.  Solutions 
which  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  may  consist  of — First,  a 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  which  there  are  two  grains  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  in  each  ounce  of  water;  and,  second,  a  solution  of 
ammonia  and  bromide  of  ammonium  containing  one  ounce  of 
liquor  ot  ammonia  of  *880  s.g.  and  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  in  eighty  ounces  of  water.  These  two 
solutions  form  the  basis  of  a  very  good  developing  mixture 
applicable  to  almost  every  case.  By  using  a  preponderating 
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quaulity  of  the  one  or  the  other  almost  any  desired  quality  may  be 
given  to  the  negative,  and,  unless  the  error  is  great,  either  under¬ 
exposure  or  over-exposure  compensated  for.  For  example:  if  it 
be  desired  to  develope  an  image  which  has  received  a  minimum 
of  exposure,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  little  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid  solution  and  much  of  the  alkaline  solution;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  an  over-exposed  plate  were  being  dealt  with  the 
reverse  order  of  mixture  should  be  adopted,  namely,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution  and  a  small  proportion 
cf  the  bromide. 

Mr.  Brothers  has  been  good  enough  to  expose  for  me  some  six 
plates  in  his  studio  for  different  times.  Some  are  under-exposed 
and  some  over-exposed.  I  am  going  to  develope  these  with  the 
solutions  I  have  mentioned.  The  differences  of  exposure  are 
certainly  greater  than  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  regular  practice  ; 
yet  I  hope  I  may  be  successful  in  producing  good  negatives  from 
them  all.  Certainly  it  is  possible  to  do  so  by  a  simple  variation  of 
the  proportions  of  these  two  solutions. 

If  time  had  allowed  I  should  have  said  something  of  development 
with  ferrous  oxalate.  Development  with  ferrous  oxalate  is  very 
good  in  many  ways;  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  may  not 
ultimately  be  preferred  for  its  simplicity,  its  certainty,  and  for  the 
absence  of  fumes.  It  has  been  unjustly  discredited  in  consequence 
i  of  the  want  of  application  of  its  property  of  quickly  absorbing 
oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air,  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid.  If  we  had  been  only  half  as  considerate 
of  this  property  in  the  case  of  ferrous  oxalate  as  we  have  been  in 
the  case  of  ammoniacal  pyrogallic  acid  we  should  have  found  it 
quite  as  energetic,  as  rapid  in  action,  and  quite  as  constant  as  the 
last-named  developer. 

It  is  possible  to  preserve  ferrous  oxalate  solution  in  well-closed 
bottles  without  much  deterioration  for  a  long  period ;  but  it  is 
much  better  to  make  it  as  required,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Dr. 
Eder — that  is,  by  mixing  together,  immediately  before  using,  as 
much  as  you  require  of  two  solutions  which  keep  well  separately, 
namely,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
potash.  When  in  this  way  the  ferrous  oxalate  is,  made  freshly 
at  the  moment  of  using,  it  acts  both  quickly  and  developes  as 
much  where  the  light  has  acted  feebly  as  the  most  powerful 
ammoniacal  pyrogallic  acid  combination. 

I  think  the  two  developers  are  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in 
their  developing  power,  or  may  be  made  so.  I  find  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  modify  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  so  as  to  compensate 
for  an  error  of  exposure — an  error  of  over-exposure  I  mean.  By 
simply  mixing  some  old  and  partially-spent  ferrous  oxalate  solution 
in  more  or  less  large  proportion  with  fresh  solution  the  energy  of  de¬ 
velopment  can  be  so  far  controlled  as  to  give  almost  exactly  equal 
results  from  plates  exposed  for  widely  different  times. 

Joseph  W.  Swan. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  STATE  OF 

SILVER  BROMIDE  ;  ON  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SILVER 

CHLORIDE ;  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.] 

I  am  not  certain  whether  I  am  conforming  to  rule  or  precedent  in 
reading  something  very  like  a  paper  to  the  members  of  this  Club,  the 
business  of  which  is  conducted  usually  in  a  less  formal  manner. 
For  my  own  part  I  feel  that  I  can  best  communicate  what  I  have 
to  say  by  previously  jottiDg  down  a  few  notes  upon  the  various 
matters  I  propose  to  bring  before  you. 

The  experiments  and  illustrations  which  I  shall  pass  round  are 
not  the  result  of  late  work.  Some  of  them  were  described  with 
more  or  less  minuteness  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ; 
but  as  the  illustrations  could  not  accompany  these  descriptions  I 
now  show  them  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks  and  thoughts 
to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

There  has  been  some  question  of  late  as  to  whether  mere  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  silver  bromide  in  an  emulsion  tends  to  sensitiveness. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  always  considered  that  comparative 
coarseness  is,  at  least,  a  concomitant  of  sensitiveness.  This  belief 
was  founded  upon  the  fact  that  one  great  service  of  the  film, 
whether  of  collodion  or  of  gelatine,  is  to  restrain  the  too  ener¬ 
getic  action  of  the  developer.  Now  I  argued  that  the  restraining 
action  of  the  vehicle  would  be  best  exercised  when  the  sensitive 
salt  contained  in  it  is  in  the  finest  state  of  division,  for  then  a 
larger  surface  of  the  sensitive  material  is  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  restrainer. 

With  the  conviction  that  the  converse  of  this  would  also  hold 
good,  I  proceeded  to  sensitise  plates  coated  with  bromised  collodion 


in  nitrate  baths  of  various  degrees  of  strength,  diluting  until  it  was 
found  impossible  to  retain  the  silver  bromide  formed  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  film.  Some  of  the  results  I  now  pass  round.  It  will 
be  seen  that  an  immersion  of  one  hour  in  a  bath  of  ten  grains’ 
strength  has  resulted  in  many  more  gradations  being  visible  than 
are  in  the  plate  sensitised  in  the  bath  of  eighty  grains’  strength,  and 
this  though  they  were  exposed  for  the  same  time  and  developed  in 
the  same  bath  Bide  by  side.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plate  sensi¬ 
tised  in  a  bath  of  twenty-five  grains’  strength  has  more  detail  than 
the  plate  from  the  much  stronger  bath,  though  less  than  that  from 
the  weaker  bath. 

These  results  may  illustrate  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  the 
various  states  of  division  of  silver  bromide.  Some  of  the  plates 
exhibited  patches  of  a  greenish-blue  bromide  and  were  very  sensi¬ 
tive,  but,  of  course,  worthless  for  practical  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  silver  bromide,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  light  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  precise  action  of  heat,  if  means  could  be  taken  to 
separate  all  the  larger  particles  of  bromide  from  a  boiled  emulsion, 
until  the  particles  under  the  microscope  were  shown  to  be  of  the 
same  size  as  those  in  a  film  made  from  the  emulsion  in  a  less 
matured  state.  My  opinion  is  that  the  sensitiveness  would  be  found 
to  largely  depend  upon  the  state  of  coarseness,  though  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  gelatine  would  tend  to  diminish  BensitivenesB, 
and  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is,  or  was  formerly,  a  commonly-received  idea  that  the  precise 
mode  of  development  has  its  influence  upon  the  state  of  division  of 
the  reduced  silver  forming  the  image.  This  may  or  may  not  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  method  of  development  by  deposition.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  the  mode  of  development  has  its  influence  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  coarse  image,  and  this  is  when  such  a  strong  developer  is 
employed  as  to  induce  fogging.  In  this  case  the  coarser  particles 
are  the  first  to  be  reduced  ;  but — and  this  is  the  point — these  coarse 
particles  were  present  in  the  film  before  the  exposure  of  the  plate, 
and  buried  in  the  finer  particles,  which,  being  unreduced,  are  dis¬ 
solved  out  by  the  hypo. 

It  is  considered  by  many  at  the  present  time  that  long  “  cooking" 
or  boiling  will  give  the  most  extreme  sensitiveness ;  and  it  is 
recommended  to  commence  this  “cooking”  with  an  emulsion  con¬ 
taining  bromide  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division.  Granted 
that  this  is  the  case,  the  next  point  is  how  best  to  obtain  this  quality. 
My  experience  was  that  ammonic  bromide  is  capable  of  giving  a 
finer  silver  bromide  than  can  potassic  bromide,  but  zinc  bromide  far 
exceeds  either  in  this  quality;  indeed,  I  have  prepared  plates 
which  were  almost  transparent,  but  which  gave  very  dense  images 
on  development.  Now,  it  seams  to  me  that  gelatine  emulsion 
made  with  zinc  bromide  would  be  well  suited  to  the  “cooking” 
process.  To  those,  too,  who  want  a  “  slow  and  sure”  gelatine  pro¬ 
cess  I  would  recommend  the  zinc  emulsion,  uncooked. 

While  on  the  question  of  fine  films,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  curious 
that  a  fine  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  on  moistening  becomes  more 
opaque  instead  of  more  transparent,  as  is  the  case  with  a  collodion 
film.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  evident  that  reflecting  surfaces  are 
destroyed  by  being  brought  into  optical  contact  by  the  fluid  con¬ 
tained  between  them ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  gelatine  film  does 
not  admit  of  so  simple  an  explanation.  Here  we  have  the  film 
expanded,  by  which  the  particles  of  bromide  are  separated  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  are  when  the  film  is  dry.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  result  would  be  to  transmit  the  light  more  freely, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Captain  Abney’s  theory  for  the  cause  of 
transmitted  colour  will,  I  presume,  hardly  apply  to  this  increase  in 
opacity,  for  which  we  still  seem  to  require  an  explanation. 

But  to  return  to  more  practical  matter.  Some  two  years  ago 
Mr.  W.  England  communicated  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  a  somewhat  novel  action  of  pyrogallic  acid  when 
applied  to  a  dry  collodio-bromide  film.  Having  an  emulsion  which 
gave  a  very  poor  image  I  tried  the  effect  of  Mr.  England's 
method  upon  films  prepared  with  it,  and  was  surprised  at  the  very 
positive  evidence  of  its  influence  exhibited  upon  development.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  upon  auy  good  examples,  but 
have  found  a  piece  of  film  which  has  split  up,  on  drying,  from  the 
plate.  Half  the  plate  had  been  treated  with  a  solution  of  pyro.,  the 
other  half  being  left  without  any  addition.  I  should  say  that  the 
pyro.  in  water  is  applied  to  the  film  when  dry.  The  fragment  will 
speak  for  itself. 

Probably  I  am  right  in  surmising  that  many  are  unware  that 
negatives  may  be  made  by  the  alkaline  development  of  silver 
chloride.  I  pass  round  the  first  negative  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name  produced  by  this  method.  A  duplicate,  cut  from  the  same 
plate,  I  sent  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  then  one  of  the  Editors  of  The 
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British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  I  had  then  hopes  that  the 
promise  of  success  given  by  my  first  emulsion  would  be  fulfilled. 
But  after  various  trials  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  though 
chlorine  has  less  affinity  for  silver  than  bromine  has,  still  silver 
chloride  is  less  affected  by  the  less  refrangible  rays,  though  I  must 
say  that  I  had  no  means  of  testing  the  matter  by  the  spectroscope. 
Probably  Captain  Abney  can  enlighten  us  on  this  subject,  as  he  has 
paid  some  attention  lately  to  the  development  of  silver  chloride. 

Silver  chloride  in  collodion  is  reduced  under  ordinary  conditions 
by  the  alkaline  developer.  In  gelatine  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  we 
can  thus  appreciate  the  restraining  action  of  this  substance.  •  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  as  the  proportion  of  gelatine  to  either  silver 
chloride  or  silver  bromide  is  increased,  stronger  developers  may  be 
employed,  with  probable  accession  of  sensitiveness. 

Probably  the  best  developer  for  silver  chloride  in  gelatine  is 
hydrosulphate  of  soda ;  for,  while  the  chloride  in  albumen  is  reduced 
by  a  weak  alkaline  developer,  a  clean  image  is  developed  by  the 
hydrosulphate.  If  I  had  the  opportunity  I  would  go  into  the  matter 
again  ;  perhaps  some  one  may  be  sufficiently  interested  to  do  so. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  various  experimental  plates  show¬ 
ing  comparative  sensitiveness  of  chloride  and  bromide  films;  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that,  acting  under  the  influence  of  my  knowledge 
of  gelatine  emulsion  of  four  or  five  years  ago  (a  long  time  in 
the  history  of  gelatine),  I  tried  several  modifications;  but  these  only 
left  me  with  results  proving  that  in  most  instances  neither  form 
of  emulsion  exceeded  the  other  in  sensitiveness.  Some  further  trials 
with  silver  chloride  at  the  present  time  might  prove  interesting. 

This  imperfect  negative  of  cattle  may  serve  to  show  that  rapid 
work  might  be  done  with  silver  chloride. 

Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 


MR.  WOODBURY’S  NEW  PROCESS. 

[By  an  Occasional  Contributor.] 

The  new  process  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  bids  fair  to  prove  one  of 
great  value,  inasmuch  as  it  promises  to  supply  a  want  long  felt 
amongst  photographers,  namely,  enabling  them  to  produce  prints 
mechanically  and  of  undoubted  permanence  without  entailing  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  for  a  costly  and  cumbrous  plant. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  latest  invention  is  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  having  to  employ  a  powerful  hydraulic  press  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  metal  matrix  for  printing  from.  In  this  he  has  succeeded 
admirably,  judging  from  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  which  are  in 
every  respect  equal  to  the  finest  silver  prints.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  occasion  to  say  more  in  praise  of  the  process.  The  principle  of 
the  Woodburytype  process  is  now  so  well  understood  by  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  that  I  need  not  again  describe  it.  The  new  process 
differs  only  from  the  old  in  the  method  of  making  the  printing 
mould  ;  all  the  other  details— such  as  making  the  gelatine  relief  and 
printing  with  the  gelatinous  ink — remain  much  the  same  as  of  old. 

In  the  new  process,  when  the  gelatine  relief  is  developed  and 
dried  upon  the  glass— instead  of  being  stripped  off,  as  in  the  old,  for 
making  the  metal  mould — it  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  it,  and  after 
being  greased  to  prevent  permanent  adhesion  a  sheet  of  tinfoil 
is  placed  upon  it,  being  then  rolled,  with  a  few  thicknesses  of  blotting- 
paper  at  its  back,  several  times  through  a  rolling-press.  This  forces 
the  tinfoil  into  the  relief,  to  which  it  adheres  temporarily  owing 
to  its  coating  of  greasy  matter.  A  press  such  as  photographers 
employ  for  rolling  their  prints  will  answer  the  purpose,  provided 
that  its  bed  be  perfectly  true,  so  as  not  to  break  the  glass,  which  I 
need  hardly  say  must  be  plate.  The  back  of  the  tinfoil  is  then 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  copper,  deposited  by  means  of  electro¬ 
typing.  It  is  then  backed  up  with  a  resinous  coating  and  a  glass 
plate.  When  the  resin,  which  is  softened  by  heat,  has  hardened, 
the  two  glasses — that  on  which  the  relief  was  developed  and  that  in 
contact  with  the  resinous  coating — are  separated,  the  one  bearing 
the  tinfoil  mould  and  the  other  still  retaining  the  gelatine  relief, 
which  may  be  again  and  again  used  for  the  production  of  duplicate 
moulds. 

The  printing  moulds  produced  by  this  method  are  in  no  way 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  made  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  press,  and 
they  even  have  some  little  advantage  in  their  favour,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  found  in  practice  that  the  tinfoil  surface  when  backed  with  copper 
is  less  liable  to  injury  from  accidental  abrasion  than  a  lead  surface. 
Also  in  printing  it  is  found  that  the  gelatinous  ink  leaves  the  tin 
much  easier  than  it  does  the  lead,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
that  affinity  for  it  that  the  lead  has ;  therefore  its  adherence  is  less, 
and  thus  the  printing  is  rendered  more  expeditious. 

The  idea  of  making  printing  matrices  other  than  by  hydraulic 
pressure  is  by  no  means  new,  and,  perhaps,  more  experiments  have 


been  made  in  this  direction  than  in  any  other  of  photo  mechanical 
printing.  Some  fifteen  years  back  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  process  of  printing  in  gelatinous  ink  analogous  to  that 
of  Mr.  Woodbury  ;  but  Mr.  Swan  produced  his  mould  by  electro¬ 
typing  direct  upon  the  gelatine  relief,  after  giving  it  a  conducting 
surface.  So,  indeed,  did  Mr.  Woodbury  in  his  earlier  method  of 
working.  The  use  of  the  hydraulic  press — the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  invention — was  an  after-thought,  and  its  use  was  never  protected 
by  patent  rights.  In  the  course  of  experiments  almost  every  plastic 
material  used  for  moulding  has  been  tried  ;  and,  although  success 
has  often  been  announced,  up  to  the  present  time  no  practically 
successful  results  have  been  produced. 

That  the  new  process  will  at  once  supersede  the  old  for  all 
purposes  is  not  to  be  expected,  because  the  production  of  the  printing 
matrix  is  much  slower  by  the  new  than  by  the  old  method,  and  this 
is  often  a  matter  of  importance  when  thousands  of  impressions  may 
be  required  at  a  short  notice.  Although  the  making  of  the  gelatine 
relief  will  occupy  as  much  time  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the 
after-process  of  producing  the  printing  moulds  from  it  is  much 
longer  by  the  new  method,  inasmuch  as  several  hours  are  required 
for  the  deposition  of  the  copper  for  each  one,  whereas  the  lead 
impressions  are  each  made  in  a  few  minutes,  the  same  gelatine  cliche 
serving  for  many.  It  is  the  practice,  when  large  numbers  of  prints 
are  required  of  (say)  carte  or  cabinet  size,  to  make  eight  moulds  of 
the  former  and  four  of  the  latter,  and  fit  them  into  the  printing-pres*, 
so  that  that  number  of  prints  are  obtained  by  each  printing;  but  to 
get  this  number  of  moulds  by  the  new  method  would  occupy  a  much 
longer  time.  The  special  advantage  of  the  new  process  is  that 
photographers  will  be  enabled  to  produce  a  few  hundreds  of  per¬ 
manent  prints  mechanically  in  a  very  brief  period,  without  reference 
to  light  and  without  material  addition  to  their  present  plant.  By  no 
means  the  least  advantage  of  the  new  method  is  that  it  is  not 
hampered  by  any  patent  rights — at  least  in  this  country — but  is  free 
to  the  use  of  all. 

After  reading  Mr.  Woodbury’s  communication  to  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  [page  233  ante ]  I  doubt  not  that  many  photo¬ 
graphers  will  at  once  commence  experimenting  with  it,  especially 
those  who  are  devoted  to  portraiture,  which  is  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  art  to  which  the  Woodbury  process  is  particularly  applicable. 
In  commencing  operations  some  little  difficulties  may  naturally  be 
anticipated  at  first;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of 
the  carbon  process  need  experience  very  few  indeed,  inasmuch  as 
the  production  of  a  gelatine  relief  is  very  similar  to,  and  based 
upon,  the  same  reactions  as  those  of  the  production  of  carbon  prints. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  tissue  contains  less  colouring  matter 
and  is  made  much  thicker  and  printed  deeper  than  in  the  case  of 
carbon  printing.  The  development  of  a  gelatine  relief  also  takes  a 
much  longer  time  than  that  of  a  carbon  print,  and  the  process  must 
on  no  account  be  hurried  or  the  best  results  will  not  be  secured.  As 
far  as  I  know  the  proper  kind  of  tissue  for  making  the  relief  is  not  at 
present  an  article  of  commerce;  but  I  imagine  that,  should  a  demand 
be  created,  it  will  soon  be  met  by  the  manufacturers. 


VITRO-ENAMELS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Bristol  and  "West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

I  purpose  trying,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  create  a  little  interest  in  one  of 
the  phases  of  photography  which,  I  venture  to  think,  has  not  received 
the  amount  of  attention  and  study  it  deserves.  You  must  not  feel  dis¬ 
appointed  if  my  paper  is  not  of  the  scientific  character  that  might  have 
been  expected,  as  it  is  simply  a  narrative  of  my  own  ups  and  downs  in 
relation  to  photography. 

To  commence,  then.  After  pursuing  this  beautiful  science  for  many 
years — indeed,  almost  from  the  very  commencement,  when  all  washer¬ 
women  were  so  innocent  of  the  nature  of  nitrate  of  silver  stains  upon 
wristbands  and  other  linen  that,  as  one  of  them  said,  she  had  rubbed 
the  skin  from  her  fingers  in  order  to  get  out  the  dirt,  but  “could  na;” 
“whatever  could  maister  have  been  doing?” — I  found  that  my  cup¬ 
boards  and  drawers  were  getting  so  full  of  prints  as  to  make  it  almost 
compulsory  that  I  should  turn  my  attention  in  another  direction,  so 
the  next  step  I  fixed  upon  was  transparencies. 

A  conservatory  lounge  leading  from  the  drawing-room  offered  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  decoration,  and  accordingly  I  set  to  work  and 
produced  something  like  sixty  12  x  10  landscapes  of  English  and  conti¬ 
nental  scenery.  Many  of  these  were  artistically  coloured  in  oils  by  a 
very  clever  artist— Mr.  T.  C.  Dibdin,  a  grandson  of  Dibdin,  the  cele¬ 
brated  poet.  These  were  covered  with  another  glass  for  their  protection, 
or,  rather,  the  picture  was  placed  face  to  face  with  the  smooth  side  of 
a  12  x  10  ground  glass,  and  the  edges  cemented,  the  whole  being  after¬ 
wards  mounted  in  stained  glass  borders  of  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
the  colours  and  designs  were  adapted  to  the  subjects  they  were  to 
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border.  The  effect  produced  in  the  conservatory  after  this  labour  and 
expense  was  very  good,  and,  I  must  say,  was  duly  admired;  but,  to  my 
chagrin,  before  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  they  all  began  to  fade, 
especially  those  on  the  sunny  side,  which  fading  increased  until  the 
original  outlines  of  the  subjects  could  not  be  discerned.  Here  was 
“love’s  labour  lost.”  The  cause  was  soon  apparent;  mercury  and 
ammonia  were  in  high  favour  at  that  time  for  toning,  and  these  were 
the  culprits.  I  dare  say  that  many  of  you  have  felt  mortification  from 
the  same  cause. 

But  here  I  may  stop  for  a  moment  to  observe  that  mercury,  per  se, 
does  not  altogether  deserve  the  censure  it  has  received  where  plates 
have  been  well  washed  after  its  application.  I  have  several 
‘  ‘  alabastrine  ”  pictures  that  were  taken  twenty  years  since  and  more, 
of  two  only  of  which  I  can  prove  the  dates,  having  written  them  upon 
the  backs  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  framed.  These  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  for  your  inspection.  One  is  dated  April  23rd,  1861, 
and  the  other  April  26th,  1861 — just  nineteen  years  since — and,  I 
believe,  both  retain  the  same  vigour  they  had  when  first  taken. 

Well,  finding  my  first  efforts  'at  transparencies  brought  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  permanency  by  vitri¬ 
fication  ;  but  the  thing  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  At  that  time, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  process  had  been  introduced  by  which  these 
ends  were  to  be  obtained.  My  process  was  exceedingly  slow,  but  now 
and  then  I  could  get  some  passable  pictures  by  the  aid  of  silver  and 
gold  and  chloride  of  mercury;  indeed,  with  mercury  and  silver  I 
obtained  a  strong  picture  in  “orange,”  which  took  the  fire  well  and  ex¬ 
cited  amongst  a  few  friends,  at  that  time,  some  little  attention.  I  have 
the  specimen  by  me  now  somewhere,  and  have  looked  about  for  it  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  it  with  me ;  but  among  the  thousand-and-one 
things  and  constant  accumulations  I  have  not  been  able  to  put  my 
hand  upon  it. 

Having  heard  it  repeatedly  stated  that  the  ancients  produced  a 
better  yellow  stain  for  glass  than  we  can  get  nowadays,  and  also  that 
the  old  five-shilling  pieces  were  a  few  years  since  eagerly  bought  in  and 
melted  down  for  staining  glass,  owing  to  something  in  their  composition 
which  gave  great  lustre  to  the  stain,  but  which,  of  course,  was  kept 
strictly  secret  at  the  Mint,  I  have  thought  it  possible  that  mercury 
might  have  been  the  agent,  particularly  as  it  is  not  mentioned  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  that  enamel  colour.  The  specimen  to 
which  I  refer  was  a  splendid  bright  orange,  but  as  that  colour  was  not  suit¬ 
able  for  pictures  in  general  I  turned  my  attention  in  another  direction. 

Later  on  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the  Photographic 
News,  and  another  journal  the  name  of  which  I  forget  now— but  I 
believe  it  has  been  extinct  some  time— took  up  this  matter,  and  from 
time  to  time  valuable  hints  have  been  given  for  the  working  of  two 
processes — the  one  called  the  platinum  or  substitution  process,  and  the 
other  the  powder  process.  The  former  is  a  very  interesting  method; 
but  the  throwing  down  the  silver  and  substituting  platinum  is  very 
tedious,  involving  the  removal  of  the  collodion  film,  its  immersion  in  the 
chlorides  of  the  metals,  and  its  attachment  to  its  final  support,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  expensive  and  uncertain. 

The  powder  process  is  very  interesting  also,  and  much  more  useful,  as 
any  colour  or  shade  may  be  produced,  or  combinations  of  colours  or 
shades.  For  a  long  while  I  have  thought  that  if  a  second  colour  could 
be  introduced  into  our  paper  prints  what  an  improvement  it  would  be  ! 
For  instance  :  if  we  could  get  a  background  in  a  different  graduated 
tint  to  that  of  the  portrait,  how  much  more  interesting  and  enlivening 
the  whole  would  be,  as  well  as  giving  higher  relief  !  I  am  glad  to  see  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  April  16th  that  the  Editors 
entertained  the  same  views  upon  this  subject.  In  writing  of  Appli¬ 
cations  of  the  Carbon  Process  they  say: — “Why  should  enlargements 
always  be  of  the  orthcjdox  brown  or  purple  colour,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
silver  print  as  much  as  possible?  Would  they  not  be  far  more  accepta¬ 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  many  if  they  were  the  colour  of  an  engraving  or 
crayon  drawing,  and  likewise  printed  on  rough  or  tinted  drawing 
paper,  so  that  they  could  be  finished  with  crayon  and  stump  ?  ” 

With  the  powder  process  this  is  of  easy  accomplishment.  The  figure 
would  be  first  “tacked”  or  just  “fixed”  by  fire,  and  any  coloured 
background  added  for  the  second  firing,  graduated  or  otherwise.  The 
specimens  which  I  have  brought  with  me  this  evening  are  all  by  the 
dry  colour  method. 

Mr.  J.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion-square,  London,  taught  both  of  these 
methods,  and  I  had  several  lessons  from  him,  but  the  results  were  not 
very  satisfactory.  I  cannot  say  that  we  ever  got  one  perfect  picture. 
Both  Mr.  Solomon  and  his  clever  assistant  endeavoured  anxiously  to 
get  the  best  results,  and  I  am  sure  kept  nothing  back  that  was  in  their 
power  to  impart.  Certainly  neither  process  was  useful  for  a  professional 
to  work  “commercially.”  The  chromic  salt  was  the  great  stumbling- 
block,  forming  with  the  hygroscopic  mixture  a  perfectly  insoluble  com¬ 
pound  in  dark  parts  of  the  clicM,  such  as  a  gentleman’s  black  coat.  I 
believe  nothing  will  reduce  this.  I  have  persevered  with  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  and  also  with  concentrated  hydrate  of  potash  (caustic),  besides 
many  other  chemicals;  but  nothing  would  remove  the  obstinate  com¬ 
pound  without  destroying  the  whole  picture.  Such  a  picture,  if  put  into 
the  closed  kiln,  if  only  containing  a  particle  of  sulphur,  not  only  will 
not  go  down  itself  but  will  spoil  every  other  piece  that  may  be  in  the 
kiln  with  it.  " 


Bitumen  of  Judea  I  have  tried  as  a  sensitive  agent  with  more  or  less 
success,  and  have  had  a  few  good  results  with  it ;  but  the  dissolving 
agents,  such  as  benzole,  naphtha,  &c.,  &c.,  were  both  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  to  use. 

M.  Joubert  patented  a  process  in  1860  or  1801  for  producing  vitrified 
photographs,  which  was  partly  a  communication  from  abroad,  but  I 
have  not  heard  whether  that  gentleman  was  very  successful  with  it.  I 
believe  M.  Joubert  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts  upon  the 
subject,  but  I  do  not  know  if  the  paper  was  printed  in  the  society’s 
journal,  as  at  that  time  I  was  not  a  member.  In  1864  Carl  Alexander 
Martins  patented  in  this  country  a  vitrifying  process,  being  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  abroad  by  Johann  Baptist  Obernetter,  of  Munich.  In 
this  soap  was  used  as  an  alkali  to  counteract  the  acid  in  the  chrome 
salts.  Here  also  Herr  Obernetter  removed  the  film  from  the  sup¬ 
port  upon  which  it  was  taken  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  its  ultimate 
base. 

In  1865  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Alfred  Grainger,  of  Kennington, 
and  Charles  Girdler,  of  Walworth-road,  London,  for  improvements  in 
the  production  of  portraits  or  likenesses  on  ceramic  ware  to  be  glazed 
and  burnt.  In  this  the  ware  was  first  glazed  and  fired  and  the  portrait 
then  applied,  fluxed,  and  fired  again  with  borax  or  other  suitable  flux. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  these  gentlemen  succeeded  in  their  design,  but  I 
do  know  that  all  this  fluxing  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  vitreous 
colours  that  are  made  for  the  “regular  kiln ;’\ for  every  colour  is 
properly  adjusted  with  flux  before  it  leaves  the  maker’s  hands,  and  to 
increase  this  would  have  the  effect  of  firing  off  and  quite  spoiling  its 
beauty  and  glaze.  Hard  kiln  colours  may  be  used,  but  to  bring  out 
their  proper  lustre  the  operator  must  be  very  careful  indeed  as  to  the 
amount  of  flux  he  may  use.  Borax  is  a  very  soft  and,  I  may  say,  bad 
flux,  and  if  used  in  any  quantity  will  effloresce,  leaving  the  image 
anything  but  indelible.  Nor  is  borax  suitable  for  all  colours,  as  it 
causes  them  to  “run.” 

In  1866  Wilhelm  Griine  patented  a  process  in  which  the  negative, 
after  being  fixed  and  washed,  was  coloured  in  black  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  then  dried,  covered  with  a  “glassy  flux,”  and  annealed  in 
a  common  muffle.  This  negative  was  then  covered  with  a  thick  iodised 
collodion  on  the  same  side  as  the  picture,  put  into  the  silver  bath,  and 
then  disposed  in  a  frame  in  such  a  manner  that  the  uncovered  side  or 
back  of  the  negative  was  directed  outwards,  the  collodion  side  being 
secured  from  light.  The  image  was  printed  by  either  day  or  artificial 
light,  and  the  plate  afterwards  developed  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  fixed  with  hypo.,  and  well  washed. 
Before  it  was  dry  the  film  was  loosened  by  scratching  with  a  pin  all 
round  the  edge,  and  immersed  in  glycerine  and  water,  when  the  film 
separated  and  floated  from  the  plate.  The  film  was  afterwards  treated 
with  chloride  of  gold,  platinum,  or  other  metallic  salts,  iron,  copper, 
manganese,  uranium,  chromium,  &c.  After  well  washing  the  film  was 
floated  in  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water  applied  to  the  tablet,  and  was  then 
ready  for  the  kiln.  All  this  is  very  troublesome  work. 

In  1867  a  patent  for  improvement  in  producing  opaline  pictures  into 
china,  glass,  porcelain,  or  other  enamelled  surface  was  taken  out  by 
Mr.  George  Higginson,  of  Preston,  Lancashire.  The  chemicals  required 
were  salts  of  uranium,  pyrogallie,  gallic,  nitric,  and  citric  acids,  cyanide, 
silver,  iron,  and  zinc.  These,  of  course,  will  not  stand  the  heat  of 
a  kiln.  The  specification  stated  that  they  were  fixed  in  so  permanent 
a  manner  as  not  to  be  removed  without  scouring  with  emery  or  some 
such  cutting  agent,  and  they  were  not  injured  by  light  or  atmosphere 
in  any  degree.  This  invention,  however,  received  provisional  pretection 
only. 

In  1873  Messrs.  Jonathan  Edwin  Billups  and  Edwin  Palmer  Lee 
patented  a  process  for  producing  designs  on  porcelain  or  other  fictile 
ware,  which  was  performed  with  a  brush  or  other  convenient  means  on 
the  ware,  using  vitrifiable  colours  and  fixing  the  same. 

I  think  we  need  not  dive  further  into  these  and  other  patents,  which, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  still  be  in  existence,  and  dangerous  in  a 
legal  sense  for  an  amateur  to  touch.  Those  wishing  to  try  their  hands 
in  this  direction  need  simply  consult  the  various  almanacs  or  photo¬ 
graphic  journals,  where  they  may  find  processes  so  plain  that  “he  who 
runs  may  read.”  These,  with  the  skill  and  improvements  of  a  studious 
operator,  will  furnish  him  with  a  groundwork  wherewith  he  may 
produce  some  of  the  choicest  works  for  staining  glass  and  the  decoration 
of  pottery.  The  exercise  of  “experience  and  study,”  or  of  “patience 
and  perseverance,”  is,  of  course,  a  sine  qud  non;  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  anything,  and  he  who  is  downhearted  at  his  first  failure  is  hardly 
likely  to  succeed. 

The  kilns  for  fixing  should  be  constructed  on  the  closed  principle, 
and  not  built  too  high.  My  first  was  faulty  in  this  respect  and  gave 
me  much  trouble,  the  temperatures  of  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom 
being  all  different.  Where,  however,  “hard  kiln”  and  “soft  kiln’’ 
colours  are  both  used  this  would  prove  an  advantage.  Should  an  open 
furnace  be  used,  before  inserting  your  specimen  see  that  the  flame  has 
ceased  to  play  around  the  box  or  muffle,  and  that  the  fire  has  just 
passed  its  height  and  is  commencing  to  decline,  or  what  might  be  a  really 
good  picture  may  come  out  completely  spoilt.  Enamels  upon  copper, 
glass,  pot  opal,  or  flashed  opal  may  be  fired  in  an  open  furnace  almost 
with  impunity.  Porcelain  plaques  will  be  sure  to  split — explode, 
iu  fact. 
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Upon  taking  out  youv  tablets  have  tin  covers  made  to  put  over  them 
that  they  may  anneal  gradually.  They  may  be  piled  one  upon  the 
other  as  they  are  taken  out,  which  will  effect  a  more  gradual  and 
better  cooling  than^^placed  side  by  side.  Gas  furnaces  I  think  I  need 
not  touch  upon.  Except  for  very  small  enamels  on  copper  they  are 
next  to  useless. 

The  process  being  now  so  easy  of  accomplishment,  the  questions 
arise — Why  are  there  not  more  workers  in  this  field  ?  What  are 
professionals  doing?  We  know  the  latter  complain  much  of  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  times,  and  would  be  glad  of  something  fresh  as  a  stimulus 
to  bring  in  small,  if  not  large,  fortunes.  With  respect  to  the  enamels 
hitherto  introduced :  the  prices  are  so  great  that  families  even  with  good 
incomes  are  very  little  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  expensive  luxury. 
But  the  public  is  beginning  to  ask  for  vitrified  portraits,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  I  observe  that  many  of  the  first-class  dealers  in  porcelain  ware 
are  beginning  to  supply  them  instead  of  photographers,  whose  real 
business  it  is.  These  tradesmen  can  supply,  if  a  carte  or  cabinet  print 
be  sent,  a  copy  almost  as  good  as  can  be  produced  from  the  negative 
itself,  and  at  very  reasonable  prices.  However,  upon  this  side  of  the 
question  perhaps  you  are  not  much  interested.  China  painting,  now  so 
much  the  rage,  might  be  combined  with  photography,  thus  helping  in  a 
fresh  way  to  develope  that  art-industry  and  giving  employment,  per¬ 
haps,  to  thousands. 

Does  any  one  say — “Well ;  after  all,  what  is  the  use  of  going  to  the 
trouble  of  vitrifying  your  photographs,  and  to  what  purposes  may  they 
be  applied?”  “Well,”  I  reply,  “if  there  be  a  necessity  at  all  to 
have  portraits  of  our  loved  ones  it  is  equally  necessary  that  they  should 
be  permanent.”  Every  one  of  us  is  glad  to  know  what  our  own  grand¬ 
mothers  and  great-grandfathers  were  like  and  in  what  “odd”  style  to 
us  they  were  dressed.  Very  few  in  the  present  age  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  possess  these  mementoes.  A  portrait  in  oil  was  expensive. 
Equally  expensive  were  the  water  colours  upon  ivory,  and  a  generation 
or  two  back  there  were  not  enough  artists  for  the  million. 

A  few  years  back  a  firm  of  some  standing  in  London  charged  me  two 
and  a-half  guineas  for  a  slightly-tinted  vignette  portrait,  being  one 
guinea  for  the  negative  and  one  copy,  and  one  guinea  and  a-half  for  the 
painting.  The  picture  is  getting  yellow  now  and  fading — very  poor 
satisfaction  for  my  lifty-two  shillings  and  sixpence.  Just  now  (April 
16-17)  the  daily  journals  give  an  account  of  an  action,  Valentine  v. 
Ablet,  for  the  recovery  of  £7  odd,  the  value  of  photographs  which  had 
faded  in  a  few  months.  For  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  proofs 
had  not  been  properly  mounted,  and  that  a  sea  voyage  would  materially 
deteriorate  the  most  delicate  photograph.  The  deputy-judge  considered 
that  such  delicate  productions  as  photographs  ought  to  be  properly  pro¬ 
tected  against  any  influences  of  “sun”  and  “salt  water,”  and  ruled  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  with  costs. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  may  think  of  this  matter.  For  my  part  I 
will  only  dare  to  say  that  I  should  be  very  vexed  to  spend  £7,  and  an  extra 
£10  perhaps  in  costs,  and  still  not  possess  the  portraits  I  had  expected. 

About  three  months  since  a  professional  gentleman  in  King’s-road, 
Brighton,  showed  me  two  expensive  enlargements  (something  like 
22  x  18)  upon  opal,  which  were  by  a  permanent  process;  but  the 
pictures  were  peeling  away  from  the  opal  ground.  The  film  appeared  to 
be  gelatine,  and  one  of  them  had  split  in  a  number  of  close  parallel  lines 
as  clean  as  if  cut  with  a  knife,  and  then  peeled  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  opal.  As  the  photographer  justly  remarked,  he  could  not  possibly 
send  them  out. 

Another  professional  photographer  told  me  that  he  was  obliged  to 
continually  touch  the  specimens  in  his  window  finished  in  water  colours — 
the  “sun  affected  them  so.”  Now,  we  know  that  if  these  things  are 
only  fixed  by  fire  they  may  be  buried  in  the  ground  for  a  thousand 
years  and  still  would  turn  up  as  perfect  as  any  piece  of  crockery;  and, 
considering  that  “salt”  is  an  excellent  glaze  when  thrown  into  the 
kiln,  I  cannot  see  that  the  salt  sea  would  injure  them  if  immersed  in  it 
for  the  same  number  of  years. 

A  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance,  upon  having  the  foundation"stone 
of  his  new  church  laid,  deposited  within  it  paper  photographs  of  his 
wardens,  members  of  his  committee,  the  donors,  and  one  of  himself. 
We  can  pretty  well  guess  what  they  would  look  like  even  were  they 
disinterred  after  only  a  few  years.  This  is  a  case  where  ceramic  photo¬ 
graphs  would  have  answered  the  desired  end. 

With  respect  to  its  applications  in  addition  to  portraiture  :  we  might 
have  landscapes  upon  our  walls  properly  painted  over  the  photographic 
outline.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  do  them  five  feet  square  as  one  foot. 
My  largest  attempts  at  present  are  confined  to  a  foot  and  a-half  square. 
Of  these  I  have  brought  no  examples,  the  trouble  of  carriage  being 
great.  The  process  is  also  well  adapted  for  Minton’s  thick  tiles  for  the 
decoration  of  fireplaces,  washstands,  Queen  Anne  and  other  furniture, 
toilet  services,  vases,  china  ornaments  of  various  descriptions,  dessert 
and  dinner  services,  besides  other  purposes  so  numerous  that  I  need  not 
name  them.  They  will  suggest  themselves  to  you.  I  must  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  dislike  very  much  to  see  portraits  upon  cups  and  saucers. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  proper  place  for  a  portrait  any  more  than  the 
corner  of  a  silk  or  lawn  handkerchief,  which  was  so  common  a  few  years 
since. 

I  hope  that  these  few  remarks  may  provoke  some  discussion  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  those  who  have  experimented  in  this  direction 


will  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  comparing  notes  ;  for  1  take  it  that  the 
good  resulting  from  these  interesting  evenings  is  principally  developed 
by  the  discussions  and  questions  which  follow  the  reading  of  the  various 
papers,  and  should  I  have  set  a  ball  again  rolling  I  trust  it  may  be  kept 
up  to  some  practical  end,  and  the  object  of  this  meeting  be  obtained  by  tlie 
bringing  forth  of  “  some  fruit.”  This  I  can  truly  say — that,  after  having 
worked  at  ceramics  for  so  many  years,  1  still  liud  the  occupation  so  fas¬ 
cinating  that  I  sometimes  think  that  were  I  engaged  in  it  commercially 
I  would  prefer  to  be  the  working  operator  to  the  “  master  man.” 

I  apologise  for  the  duplicates  you  will  find  among  the  portraits  before 
you,  but  they  are  all  different  in  finish.  The  fact  is  1  have  only  lately 
tried  my  hand  at  them,  and  am  “hard  up”  for  negatives.  Landscapes 
are  my  forte,  and  of  these  I  could  furnish  some  thousands  —  the 
accumulations  of  the  last  twenty-three  years. 

Before  taking  my  seat  I  beg  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the  patience 
with  which  you  have  listened  to  my  feeble  attempt  to  interest  you.  1 
assure  you  1  feel  in  this  position  somewhat  like  Othello,  and  am — 

“  Both  rude  of  speech  and  weak  of  utterance.” 

H.  N.  White. 

ON  T F1INGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Is  it  possible  that  when  Collins  wrote — 

“  Blend  the  fair  tints  and  wake  the  vocal  string,” 
he  had  a  prescient  knowledge  of  the  great  West  Biding  question  ?  for 
no  sooner  did  the  fair  tints  blend  and  green  canary  show  than  the  vocal 
string  was  awakened,  and  to  such  a  tune  as  will  not  readily  be  silenced 
for  some  time  to  come,  or  my  prescience  is  at  fault.  Now  a  canary  is  a 
very  tuneful  bird,  and  green  is  a  desirable  colour — often  in  the  vernacular 
typical  of  that  maiden  freshness  of  the  mind  which  your  man  of  the 
world  professes  to  hold  in  such  small  repute.  But  the  delicate  blending 
of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world  (for  to  the  latter  class  only  could 
“the  greens”  be  apportioned)  so  beautifully  shadowed  forth  in  the 
“  canary  green,”  are  evidence  of  inventiveness  and  originality  of  a  scarce 
description.  Hence,  too,  the  poetical  conception  of  the  “friend”  of  its 
originator.  Fresh  from  the  blaze  of  ruby  glare  he  feels  as  if  he  were 
perambulating  the  arctic  regions;  in  fact,  “walking  round  the  North 
Pole  with  the  aurora  borealis  shining  in  his  face” — a  simile  (the  con¬ 
necting  the  arctic  regions  with  the  dark  room)  that  probably  has  never 
occurred  to  any  other  photographer.  Formerly  the  friend,  with  Shake- 
spere,  might  cry — 

“  My  mistaking  eyes 

That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun 

That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green;” 
but  now,  thanks  to  the  “canary  green,”  Mr.  Bridges  can  take  him  to 
the  privacy  of  his  beautifully-lighted  chamber,  and  feel  with  Lord 
Byron — 

“  Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest 
Fresh  in  the  green.” 

How  poetic  is  the  whole  entourage  !  The  vulgar  virtue  of  close  and 
fitting  accuracy  of  language  seems  by  the  further  adventures  of  the 
medium  to  be  abandoned  for  a  freer  handling  of  facts,  a  literal  rendering 
of  which  would  have  been  so  prosaic.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  the  circumstances,  as  treated  by  Mr.  Bridges  with  severity  of  style, 
are  as  follow  : — “The  plates  exposed  to  the  two  lamps  were  not  of  my 
own  construction.”  The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  however,  conscious 
of  the  want  of  literary  style  in  such  a  bald  narrative,  writes  : — “  The 
experiments  were  made  principally  with  plates  of  Mr.  Bridges’  manu¬ 
facture  ;  the  proceedings  were,  with  his  consent,  very  briefly  reported.” 
Now,  the  merest  tyro  in  literary  style  can  see  the  advantages  in  the 
latter  statement  —  advantages  still  further  typified  in  the  account  of 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  Here  Mr.  Bridges,  still  grandly  severe, 
says  the  plate  exposed  under  the  ruby  “gave  a  strong  transparency, 
and  the  canary  medium  a  slight  impression.”  Observe,  again,  the 
advantage  of  an  expansive  diffusiveness  in  treatment  of  the  same  event. 
The  Secretary  writes — “A  faint  image  was  found  on  each,  the  one  that 
had  been  exposed  to  the  canary  light  being  rather  stronger  than  the  one 
exposed  to  the  ruby  light.”  What  a  marvellous  psychological  effect  to 
be  produced  from  mere  exposure  to  the  canarese  rays !  Shakespere, 
in  Timon  of  Athens,  wrote  : — 

“  Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black  white ;  foul,  fair ; 

Wrong,  right ;  base,  noble  ;  old,  young ;  coward,  valiant ; 

Ha !  you  gods !  *  *  *  Why  this 

Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides, 

Pluck  stout  men’s  pillows  from  below  their  heads — 

This  yellow  slave.” 

The  same  deities  must  have  condemned  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain;  “whom  the  gods  wish  to 
destroy  they  first  drive  mad,”  and  surely  they  must  wish  to  lay  their 
destructive  hands — if  they  possess  limbs,  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful — on  some  of  the  members  or  their  friends.  Thus,  Mr.  Cadett 
stated  that  a  friend  of  his  uses  the  mixed  gases  compressed  in  an  iron 
bottle,  trusting  to  the  enormous  pressure  preventing  the  flame  running 
back  into  the  bottle.  We  are  not  told  what  his  trustfulness  amounted 
to  when  the  gas  was  gradually  used  up.  I  only  trust  his  life  is  insured* 
Mr.  Cadett  himself  has  once  been  projected  to  the  ceiling,  but  his 
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friend  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  being  distributed  all  over  it. 
I  gather  from  the  report  that  Mr.  Hardwicb  has  intimated  that  the  use 
of  gas  bags  is  not  dangerous.  In  bis  bands  it  would  be  quite  true ; 
but  under  the  majority  of  exhibitors’  manipulations  they  are  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  risk,  and  it  would  seem  almost  like  a  special  inter¬ 
position  of  Providence  that  the  accidents  that  we  do  hear  of  are  not 
increased  in  number  tenfold.  I  would  as  lief  sit  on  a  barrel  of  gun¬ 
powder  as  be  in  the  same  room  as  some  exhibitors  I  wot  of. 

I  was  glad  to  read  the  Autotype  Company’s  letter  showing  that  the 
opinion  1  had  formed  of  the  chromotype  patents  was  the  correct  one ; 
but  I  confess  to  being  unable  to  see  their  usual  liberality  in  this  case.  In 
order  to  sustain  the  now-expired  chromo.  licenses,  they  won’t  sell  to  the 
general  public  or  their  ordinary  licensees  the  materials  required  for  the 
former  process,  although  everyone  knows  what  they  are.  As  to  granting 
an  exclusive  “right  to  use  certain  materials  ”  they  would  seem  to  claim  a 
power  they  do  not  now  possess,  as,  indeed,  they  themselves  admit  when 
they  say — “  It  is  quite  true  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  ordinary 
licensees  using  those  materials  if  they  can  get  them.”  When  in  the  same 
breath  they  intimate  that  the  materials  can  only  be  got  from  them 
(the  Company),  and  that  they  only  supply  them  to  chromotype  licensees, 
surely  the  latter  must  say  “thank  you  for  nothing”  when  told  that 
they  get  an  allowance  off  the  price.  Who  are  the  people  who  don’t 
get  an  allowance  ?  However,  photographers  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  pioneers  of  the  autotype  process,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Autotype 
Company  will  withhold  nothing  of  real  value  from  the  body  of  photo¬ 
graphers  generally. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  speaking  in  the  strongest  terms  of  what  I 
cannot  but  characterise  as  a  very  improper  attempt  to  rob  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea  of  the  credit  of  the  oxalate  of  iron  developer  by  Dr.  Eder’s  attach¬ 
ing  his  own  name  to  a  trumpery  modification  of  the  formula,  such 
as  might  be  made  by  any  one  when  once  the  principle  had  been  pointed 
out.  As  well — indeed,  a  deal  better — call  it  “The  British  Journal 
developer,”  seeing  an  almost  identical  formula  found  its  place  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  article  in  this  Journal  some  time  before  Dr.  Eder’s  precious  form 
was  published.  Dr.  Eder  is  too  well  known  by  his  good  work  in  photo¬ 
graphy  to  need  this  false  plumage,  and,  indeed,  it  has  an  effect  opposite 
to  that  of  raising  him  in  public  estimation.  Free  Lance. 
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MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  13th 
inst.,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square, — Mr.  John  Chadwick, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  expressed  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  introduce  so 
distinguished  a  visitor  as  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who 
had  come  down  to  the  meeting  by  invitation,  and  would  subsequently 
demonstrate  the  development  of  Swan’s  plates,  &c. 

Mr.  Arthur  Coventry  exhibited  a  drying-box  for  drying  gelatine 
plates.  He  described  its  construction  and  the  mode  of  using  it,  and 
stated  that  although  he  formerly  allowed  the  air  entering  the  box  to 
pass  over  sulphuric  acid  (so  as  to  rid  it  of  as  much  moisture  as  possible) 
he  had  of  late  discontinued  the  practice,  and  could  say  the  results  were 
quite  as  good  without  the  acid,  provided  the  box  were  taken  into  a  dry 
or  warm  room. 

Mr.  Swan  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Coventry’s  latter  experience,  and 
gave  excellent  reasons  for  the  disuse  of  sulphuric  acid. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  various  merits  of  drying-boxes — a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  many  of  the  members  were  highly  interested. 

Mr.  Thomas  Chilton  then  exhibited  a  shutter  for  instantaneous 
exposures  made  somewhat  similar  to  one  devised  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
explained  that  by  its  use  great  vibration  was  caused,  and  in  every  case 
he  obtained  a  double  image. 

The  Chairman  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  vibration,  and  clearly 
showed  that  the  shutter,  as  constructed,  was  very  imperfect. 

Mr.  Swan  exhibited  a  “  bivalve  ”  shutter  devised  by  Mr.  Spurge.  He 
(Mr.  Swan)  stated  that  it  was  not  intended  for  instantaneous  exposures, 
but  simply  for  studio  work.  The  merits  claimed  for  it  were  that 
it  opened  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  caused  no  dust,  vibration, 
or  noise,  and  that  it  was  actuated  by  pneumatic  principles  with  ball 
and  india-rubber  pipe. 

Mr.  M.  Noton  then  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter  on  the  same 
principle  as  one  described  by  him  some  months  ago.  One  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  Was  that  it  opened  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and 
upon  this  subject  a  discussion  arose  and  various  opinions  were  expressed. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Coote  exhibited  two  prepared  collodio-albumen  plates,  in 
which  the  film  exhibited  a  spongy  character  and  could  be  easily  wiped 
away  by  the  slightest  touch. 

Mr.  George  Gregory  exhibited  an  imperial-sized  print  from  a  negative 
taken  in  an  ordinary-lighted  drawing-room.  The  exposure  was  forty 
seconds  with  Dallmeyer’s  C  lens,  No.  3  stop,  and  Swan’s  plate.  The 
subject  was  a  young  lady  at  a  piano,  and  the  whole  of  the  detail  in  the 
deepest  shadows  were  fully  brought  out. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  exhibited  a  piece  of  glass  coated  with  aurine  varnish 
prepared  by  himself. 

Mr.  Swan  then  read  a  paper  on  JVte  Exposure  of  Dry  Plates  [see 
page  244],  and  afterwards  developed  a  couple  of  plates,  which  had  been 
exposed  during  the  day  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S., 
in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  members.  One  of  the  plates  Mr. 
Swan  developed  by  the  modified  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  as  published 
a  short  time  ago ;  the  other  plate  he  developed  by  pyrogallic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

In  addition  to  the  above  demonstration  Mr.  Swan  exhibited  a  great 
many  charming  portraits  and  other  photographs,  and  also  a  fine 
collection  of  opal  pictures. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Swan,  which  was  carried 
with  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Museum, 
Queen’s  Road,  as  usual,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst., — Mr.  Radcliffe 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Strutt  Bird,  of  Colerne,  Wilts,  and  Major  Graham  Owen,  of 
Bath,  were  elected  ordinary  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  communicated  to  the  members  an  invitation  to 
them  to  spend  a  day  (to  be  fixed)  at  Great  Elm,  near  Frome,  and  to 
lunch  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  (one  of  the  members),  from 
whom  the  invitation  came. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  said  he  desired  that  it  should  be  an  extra 
meeting  beyond  the  ordinary  excursion  meetings,  and  he  was  sure  they 
would  all  be  pleased  with  the  subjects  for  the  camera  which  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  presented. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  observed  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  a  day  with  Mr.  Hare  at  Great  Elm,  and  he  could  quite  confirm 
his  statement  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  district,  having  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  judging,  the  weather  experienced  on  that  day  having 
been  of  almost  every  kind.  It  simply  remained  to  fix  the  date. 

After  some  discussion,  the  26th  inst.  was  decided  upon  ;  and 

The  Chairman  having  ascertained  that  that  date  was  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Hare,  thanked  him  on  behalf  of  all  the  gentlemen  he  had  so  kindly 
invited,  and  said  that  if  able  to  be  present,  and  the  weather  were  fine, 
he  looked  forward  to  a  very  enjoyable  day. 

The  Hon.  Secretary— -having  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  N.  White, 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  Vitro- Enamels, 
stating  the  great  regret  he  felt  at  being  prevented  (through  the  serious 
illness  of  a  relative)  from  reading  his  paper  in  person — stated  that  there 
was  no  other  business  to  transact. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  read  the  paper 
which  Mr.  White  had  forwarded,  entitled  Vitro- Enamels  [see  page  246], 
at  the  close  of  which, 

Mr.  Biggs  said  that  never  having  directed  his  attention  to  that 
branch  of  the  art-science  he  was  much  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the 
productions.  He  had  experienced  very  great  pleasure  in  listening  to 
the  paper  treating  on  the  subject,  and  was  equally  pleased  by  the  large 
number  of  charming  portraits  and  landscapes  Mr.  White  had  been  at 
the  great  trouble  of  sending.  The  process  might  be  applied  to  so  many 
purposes  that  he  much  wondered  how  it  wras  so  very  few  professional 
photographers  worked  it.  He  considered  it  a  great  loss  that  the  writer 
of  the  paper  was  not  present  to  give  fuller  details  of  the  process,  and 
asked  the  Chairman  if  he  could  say  from  experience  whether  it  was 
tolerably  simple  as  to  apparatus  and  formula?. 

The  Chairman  said  the  “dusting-on”  process  was  not  difficult,  and 
might  be  easily  understood  from  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac.  The  time  of  “firing”  often  did  not  exceed  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Biggs  said  that  Mr.  White  was  hardly  quite  correct,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  in  his  idea  as  to  the  old  five-shilling  pieces.  Gold,  he  knew, 
was  often  used  in  colours  on  china  work,  as  a  friend  of  his  had  fre¬ 
quently  seen  old  guineas  poured  into  the  preparation  being  used  in  that 
trade. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  all  the  salts  of  silver  must  produce 
either  a  yellow  or  orange  colour,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  dark-room 
glass  was  coloured  by  those  meaus. 

Mr.  Biggs  said  that  the  almost  sole  use  of  uranium  was  for  forming 
the  uranium  colours  for  porcelain  printing. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  Mr.  White  did  not  mention  iridium  in 
his  paper,  but  he  presumed  he  used  it. 

Mr.  Powell  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  print  on  a  curved  porcelain 
“plaque,” 
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The  Chairman  replied  that  it  was,  Obernetter  having  frequently- 
done  so.  As  to  the  fluxes,  he  thought  the  chief  was  probably  lead, 
with  a  silicate. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  felt  certain  that,  although  he  had  been  obliged 
to  act  as  a  very  poor  substitute  for  Mr.  White,  still  all  must  have  greatly 
enjoyed  the  paper  and  the  examination  of  the  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  ;  nevertheless,  he  feared  that  few  of  the  members,  except  those 
not  engaged  in  business,  would  know  how  to  find  time  to  add  that  most 
pleasing  branch  of  photography  to  their  labours,  if  they  did  much  in 
ordinary  paper  print  work.  He  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  stated  that  that 
was  the  last  ordinary  indoor  meeting  for  the  session,  and  hoped  that  the 
outdoor  meetings  would  be  well  attended. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  White,  for  his  most  instructive  aud 
interesting  paper,  closed  the  proceedings. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  for  the  election  of  office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  on  the  29th 
ult. ,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  : — President :  Mr. 
John  Urie. —  Vice-Presidents :  Councillor  Robertson  and  Mr.  Paton. — 
Treasurer:  Mr.  George  Bell. — Members  of  Council :  Dr.  Fairlie,  and 
Messrs.  Stirling,  Morran,  Skinner,  Reid,  and  Gilfillan. — Honorary 
Auditors:  Messrs.  John  Parker  and  A.  McTear. — Secretary :  W.  Craig 
Ramsay,  writer,  134,  St.  Vincent-street. 

A  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  print  for 
presentation  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  members  had  not  got  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  Association,  and  that 
the  stock  of  the  same  was  exhausted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  rules  and  have  them  printed. 

The  Council  were  empowered  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  get  up 
an  excursion  among  the  members  to  some  picturesque  locality  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  professionals  and  amateurs  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
peting  in  landscape  photography. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  late  secretary,  Mr.  McGhie,  for 
his  services  to  the  Association. 


CorrespaniHiur. 

— — 

May  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — Discussion 
on  Iodide  of  Silver  in  Emulsion. — Edwards’s  Formula. — M. 
Vidal’s  Presentation  of  Spence’s  Metal. — A  New  Instrument 
for  Ascertaining  the  Proper  Point  of  View,  &c.,  &c. — A  New 
Lamp. — Typographic  Proofs. — Presentation  by  Professor  E. 
Stubbing  of  the  New  Modifications  made  by  Mr.  Woodbory  in 
his  Mechanical  Process. — Gaillard  Prize. — Gelatino-Bromide 
Negatives. — Gilbert’s  Lead  Pencils. — An  Instantaneous  Shut¬ 
ter. — Colouring  Photographic  Prints. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  its  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday,  the  7th  inst., — M.  Peligot  in  the  chair.  After  the  presentation 
of  new  members,  the  Rev.  L.  Macdona,  curate  of  the  English  church  at 
Paris,  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

In  reading,  as  usual,  abstracts  from  photographic  publications,  M. 
Perrot  de  Chaumeux  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  iodide  of  silver  into  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  emulsion, 
as  proposed  by  Captain  Abney.  After  a  short  discussion  I  informed  the 
Society  that  I  had  made  during  the  last  few  years  many  experiments 
tending  towards  the  same  object,  and  that  I  had  abandoned  the  idea,  as 
I  had  found  a  sensible  loss  of  rapidity  in  plates  so  prepared.  In  reading 
over  Captain  Abney’s  formula  and  explanation,  and  comparing  his  for¬ 
mula  with  those  I  had  tried,  I  found  his  proportions  of  iodide  were  com¬ 
paratively  very  feeble  to  mine.  I  again  tried  some  experiments,  using 
Captain  Abney’s  formula  and  also  a  smaller  quantity  than  that  he 
recommends,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  benefit  is 
secured  by  employing  a  slight  quantity  of  iodide  in  conjunction 
with  bromide  in  the  formation  of  the  sensitive  emulsion ;  for,  if  a  slight 
diminution  of  sensitivess  is  to  be  regretted,  a  very  great  compensation  is 
at  hand  in  consequence  of  its  keeping  the  prepared  plates  free  from  fog. 
Pure  bromide  of  silver  plates  can  be  taken  with  impunity  into  the  open 
air  to  be  fixed  ;  but  when  the  bromide  is  contaminated  with  iodide,  or 
iodide  has  been  intentionally  added,  the  developed  image  must  be  fixed 
in  a  laboratory  free  from  white  light,  otherwise  the  iodide  of  silver 
is  acted  upon  by  light,  and  if  the  negative  require  to  be  intensified  the 
clear  as  well  as  the  dark  parts  of  the  negative  will  become  cloudy,  and 
probably  the  negative  will  be  spoiled. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  formula  for  the  alkaline  developer  drew  forth  a 
few  remarks.  I  said  that  I  had  found  it  the  most  simple  and  the  best 
alkaline  developer  I  had  used  ;  but,  like  all  others,  it  gave  that  yellow 
tinge  to  the  negative  which  made  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  proper  in¬ 
tensity  required,  as  well  as  making  the  time  of  printing  more  protracted. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  more  reliable  or  a  better  de¬ 
veloper  than  the  oxalate  of  iron,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Willis  and  M,  Carey  Lea. 


The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  new  Spence’s  metal,  upon  which 
Mr.  L4on  Warnerke  had  been  experimenting.  M.  Vidal  laid  some 
pieces  of  this  so-called  metal  before  the  members.  He  had  melted  some 
upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  aud  had  taken  casts  from  medals  aud  also  from  a 
gelatine  relief,  which  were  passed  round,  and  excited  great  interest  and 
much  speculation  as  what  photographic  object  otherwise  than  the  Wood¬ 
bury  process  it  could  be  made  available  for.  The  President  remarked 
that  metallic  moulds  had  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  he  thought 
that  an  amalgam  of  precipitated  copper  and  mercury  would  make  a  very 
good  intaglio. 

M.  Hermagis  presented  the  Society  with  a  little  instrument  of  which  I 
have  felt  the  want  for  a  very  long  time.  This  instrument  he  has  named 
an  “ iconometre,”  the  use  of  which  is  as  follows: — When  a  landscape 
is  to  be  photographed  the  instrument  is  to  be  placed  near  the  eye,  aud 
on  looking  through  a  little  hole  the  whole  of  the  landscape  covered  by  the 
lens  is  seen  through  an  aperture  at  the  other  end.  Naturally  the  nearer 
the  two  openings  are  to  each  other  the  larger  is  the  angle  embraced  by 
the  eye,  so  that  the  instrument,  by  being  pulled  out  or  closed  in,  can  be 
used  for  any  lens,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  focus,  as  it  is  constructed 
upon  the  telescopic  sliding-tube  principle.  So  far  all  is  well.  A  painter 
or  photographer  can,  by  the  aid  of  this  little  instrument,  seek  out  the 
most  artistic  position  without  having  recourse  to  the  old  system  of 
putting  his  head  under  the  focussing-cloth  and  turning  his  camera  in 
every  possible  direction  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  picture.  But  here 
I  must  stop  in  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  instrument,  as  the 
inventors  have  laid  claim  to  another  use  for  it,  which  is  that  by  its 
aid  the  right  time  of  exposure  can  be  ascertained.  Now,  this  involving, 
if  true,  one  of  the  most  admirable  inventions  of  the  present  century,  1 
must  take  exception  to,  and  not  give  an  opinion  of,  the  instrument  likely 
to  bewilder  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  or  to  draw  a  few  shillings  from 
their  purse  for  the  personal  profit  of  the  inventor,  if  the  statement  be 
incorrect.  If  what  is  proposed  only  approached  the  truth,  and  is  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  the  amateur  or  professional  in  assisting  him  even  slightly 
in  a  right  estimation  of  the  exposure,  of  what  a  great  boon  I  should 
have  deprived  my  readers  did  I  condemn  it !  Now  here  is  what  the  in¬ 
ventor  has  conceived  in  order  to  attain  the  object  in  view  : — He  has 
inserted  a  blue  glass  in  the  small  hole,  and  by  a  simple  combination  of 
lenses  in  the  instrument  he  thinks  he  has  attained  the  end  sought.  The 
inspection  of  such  an  instrument  for  a  few  minutes  only  before  the 
Society  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  a  judgment  of  its  value  to  be  formed.  I 
only  take  occasion  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  this  new 
instrument,  hoping  it  may  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  photography. 

M.  Duchgne  presented  a  new  lamp  to  the  Society.  From  this  a  very 
great  heat  can  be  obtained.  Spirits  of  petroleum  are  burnt  in  it,  and, 
by  a  clever  arrangement  of  a  double  current  of  air  mixed  with  the 
petroleum  transformed  by  the  heat  into  gas,  intense  heat  is  obtained — 
so  great,  indeed,  that  by  its  aid  many  of  the  metals  can  be  melted. 

M.  Ch.  Petit  distributed  among  the  members  some  typographic  proofs 
printed  with  letterpress,  and  which  were  obtained  by  his  process.  We 
must  wait  until  this  gentleman  has  perfected  his  process  before  describ¬ 
ing  it.  The  proofs  exhibited  a  want  of  detail  and  sharpness  which 
would  totally  unfit  them  for  illustrating  works  artistically. 

I  then  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: — I  am  very  sorry  that 
sudden  indisposition  prevents  Mr.  Woodbury  from  coming  among 
us  this  evening.  He  has  requested  me  to  give  a  description  of 
his  apparatus  and  to  read  a  paper  on  his  new  mode  of  mechanical 
printing.  This  I  do  with  so  much  the  more  pleasure  as  I  am  certain 
that  this  gentleman  has  made  a  decided  improvement  upon  his  old  pro¬ 
cess,  and  has  now  brought  it  within  the  reach  of  every  photographer. 
I  will  endeavour  to  use  as  nearly  as  possible  his  own  words.  [The  com¬ 
munication  will  be  found  at  page  233  in  last  week’s  issue.  ] 

[Our  French  correspondent  sent  us  by  an  earlier  post  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
letter,  from  which  he  had  translated  his  communication  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  France.  Owing  to  delay  in  transmission  by  post  we 
did  not  receive  Professor  Stebbing’s  second  letter  till  too  late  for  our 
last  number.  We  thought  well,  however,  in  the  interest  of  our  readers, 
to  publish  Mr.  Woodbury’s  interesting  modifications,  leaving  the  re¬ 
mainder  over  until  the  present  week. — Eds.] 

A  programme  was  proposed  for  the  Gaillard  prize  of  500  f.  M.  Perrot 
de  Chaumeux  drew  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  mentioned  whether  or  not  the  concours  would  be  international. 
The  members  were  of  opinion  that  M.  Gaillard  should  be  consulted  on 
this  question. 

M.  Baligny  presented  some  very  fine  negatives  made  by  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process,  with  positive  proofs  on  paper  to  show  their  printing 
qualities. 

M.  Jontd  exhibited  a  new  form  of  posing  chair  or  stool  of  a  very 
simple  form. 

M.  Gilbert,  the  great  lead  pencil  manufacturer,  presented  a  number 
of  lead  pencils  to  the  members  in  order  to  experiment  upon  the  most 
suitable  kind  of  lead  for  retouching,  spotting  out,  &c. 

M.  Jubert  presented  the  Society  with  an  instantaneous  shutter.  I 
can  give  an  idea  of  its  construction  by  supposing  a  sheet  of  note  paper 
to  be  folded  in  three.  The  lens  is  fitted  into  the  middle  fold.  The 
top  and  bottom  folds  are  held  together  by  means  of  a  piece  of  thread. 
The  focussing  is  done  when  the  two  outer  leaves  or  folds  of  the  paper 
are  at  right  angles  with  the  other.  To  set  the  instrument  the  tof 
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eaf  is  raised  in  a  perpendicular  line.  The  bottom  leaf,  being  attached 
o  the  top  one  by  the  piece  of  thread,  follows  it,  and  by  so  doing  covers 
he  lens.  If  the  bottom  leaf  be  allowed  to  fall  in  order  to  uncap  the 
ens  this  action  drags  down  the  top  leaf,  and  the  lens  is  again  covered, 
n  order  to  let  the  lower  leaf  uncap  the  lens  at  the  proper  instant  M. 
filbert  has  invented  a  little  dodge.  He  takes  a  short  piece  of  glass 
nbing,  attaches  it  to  the  side  of  the  shutter,  and  an  india-rubber  tube 
s  attached  to  it  bearing  an  air-ball.  A  peg  of  wood  is  put  into  the 
;lass  tube,  so  that  it  can  slide  up  and  down.  The  peg  naturally  falls  to 
he  bottom  of  the  tube.  If  the  india-rubber  ball  be  squeezed  the  air 
nakes  the  peg  to  rise  and  lifts  up  a  catch,  and  the  lower  leaf  of  the 
ihutter  falls,  dragging  with  it  the  upper  leaf.  The  exposure  is  made  so 
nuch  the  shorter  by  the  thread  joining  the  two  leaves  not  being  too 
ong.  I  do  not  think  this  idea  of  the  shutter  new,  but  the  pneumatic 
irrangement  for  the  opening  of  the  catch  is  another  wrinkle  worth 
emembering. 

M.  Favre  presented  a  new  means  for  colouring  or  painting  photo¬ 
graphic  proofs — at  least  so  he  says  ;  but,  as  it  is  said  “  nothing  is  new 
mder  the  sun,”  this  idea  is  far  from  being  so.  I  suppose  he  takes 
t  carbon  proof  and  simply  applies  colours  behind  it — a  dodge  which  has 
jeen  overworked  for  many  years.  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

27,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris. 

A  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  OF  WASHING 
GELATINE  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  washing  of 
in  emulsion  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  whole  process.  Most 
methods  at  present  in  use  are  not  only  tedious  but  result  in  the  loss  of 
considerable  quantities.  I  have  adopted  the  following  method,  and 
venture  to  propose  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  working-up  this  subject : — 
The  emulsion  is  poured  out  into  a  flat  porcelain  developing-dish,  and 
should  have  a  thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  When  set  it  is 
inverted  in  a  deep  earthenware  vessel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expel  all 
the  air.  A  glass  tube,  bent  at  right  angles  at  one  end  and  fastened  to 
the  water  tap  at  the  other,  completes  the  entire  arrangement,  and  it 
only  remains  to  cover  the  whole  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  and  to  turn  on 
a  gentle  stream  of  water,  which  plays  upon  the  surface.  If  the  emulsion 
be  put  in  at  night  it  is  completely  freed  from  all  soluble  salts  by  the 
morning,  and  may  be  entirely  removed  from  the  dish  and  redissolved. — 
lam,  yours,  &c.,  John  Y.  McLellan. 

Glasgow,  May  14,  1880. 

CANARY  MEDIUM  versus  RUBY  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Bridges’  letter,  in  your  issue  of  May  14th,  seems 
rather  to  evoke  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  for  which  we  have  no  time 
it  this  busy  season  of  the  year ;  but  permit  us  to  say  that  he  is  in  error 
n  supposing  that  we  used  tissue  paper  instead  of  the  “real  medium” 
n  making  our  experiments.  We  had  first  a  piece  of  the  very  paper 
supplied  by  himself,  or  by  his  instructions,  to  a  member  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society,  and  we  had  afterwards 
forwarded  to  us  by  the  makers  a  full  sheet  of  the  same  paper  which  Mr. 
Bridges  uses  (and  that  was  not  tissue),  a  portion  of  which  was  sent  to 
you  in  our  letter  published  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  with  these  we  made 
the  three  tests  referred  to  in  that  letter. 

The  first  (with  the  spectroscope)  made  us  dubious,  the  second 
(developing  a  plate)  suspicious,  and  the  third  (exposure  of  a  plate)  was 
very  conclusive.  We  must,  therefore,  upon  those  results  reiterate  our 
opinion  as  entirely  in  disfavour  of  canary  medium  ;  and,  let  us  add,  as 
rather  a  singular  coincidence,  that  this  opinion  has  during  the  past 
W6ek  been  endorsed  at  more  than  one  studio  in  the  county  of  Gloucester 
—in  Cheltenham  to  wit — where  we  find  that  ruby  is  not  yet  “snuffed 
out,”  canary  medium  being  tried  and  found  wanting. 

We  shall  be  interested  to  see  the  verdict  pronounced  upon  it  by  your 
lontributor,  “Argus,”  and  in  the  meantime  we  shall  stick  to  ruby- 
orange  light,  waiting  the  advent  of  one  proved  better. 

We  regret  not  having  seen  the  experiments  referred  to  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society,  more 
ospecially  as  he  is  aware  that  we  have  made  several  on  our  own  account ; 
ind,  if  “seeing  is  believing,”  our  friend  Mr.  Crosthwaite  must  allow  us 
to  base  our  convictions  upon  results  seen  rather  than  upon  those  unseen. 
We  hope  ere  long  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  practical  demonstration 
from  this  gentleman,  when  we  shall  be  open  to  accept,  without  bias, 
iny  convincing  proofs  that  “canary”  supersedes  ruby. 

Thanking  you  for  publishing  our  letters, — We  are  yours,  &c., 
Southport,  May  17,  1880.  D.  H.  Cussons  and  Co. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
Mr.  Bridges’  “canary  medium,”  which  I  have  tried  and  found  to  be  a 
perfect  filter  of  the  daylight  ?  I  used,  while  changing  and  developing, 
Iry  plates  by  three  makers,  viz,,  Nelson,  Swan,  and  Wratten  and 
Wain  wright. 


The  “canary  medium”  admits  a  light  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
sufficiently  non-actinic  to  allow  dry  plates  to  be  developed  with  perfectly 
clear  shadows,  and  so  luminous  as  to  make  every  object  in  the  work-room 
distinctly  manifest. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Bridges,  nor  am  I  a  member  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  Photographic  Society,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  “canary 
medium”  must  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  every  dry-plate  worker  who 
will  use  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Hanson. 

Leeds,  May  14,  1880. 

P.S. — The  plate  makers  are  named  in  alphabetical  order,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  intimation  of  superior  merit.— W.  H. 

— ♦ — 

GELATINE  versus  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  correspondent  in  your  Journal  of  last  week  accuses 
me  of  a  conservative  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  wet  collodion  process, 
and  seems  to  infer  that  I  am  loth  to  acknowledge  the  superior  merits  of 
gelatine.  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  bold  writer,  for  he  states  that  gelatine 
plates  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  superior  in  some,  to  the  finest  wet 
plates  ever  produced.  The  latter  statement,  I  believe,  we  are  all  agreed 
upon ;  but  the  former,  I  think,  scarcely. 

Of  course  most  of  us  have  different  ideas  of  quality  in  a  negative.  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  your  correspondent  or  his  works,  so 
cannot  judge  of  his  standard  of  excellence.  I  shall,  indeed,  be  anxious 
to  see  his  productions,  and  I  can  assure  him  I  shall  be  liberal  enough  in 
my  praise  if  I  can  honesty  declare  it.  Truth  is  sometimes  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  hope  your  correspondent  has  not  erred  in 
this  direction. 

So  far  a3  my  humble  opinion  goes,  the  finest  landscapes  (and  all  my 
remarks  apply  to  landscape  work)  that  have  yet  been  produced  by 
gelatine  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  who  showed  these  beautiful 
productions  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Parent  Society ;  but  owing  to 
the  great  pressure  of  matter  that  evening  only  a  favoured  few  were 
able  to  inspect  them. 

We  are  undoubtedly  rapidly  advancing  in  gelatine  work,  and  I,  for 
one,  shall  be  delighted  when  we  can  manipulate  a  gelatine  plate  as  we 
can  a  collodion  one.  Captain  Abney’s  introduction  of  iodide  in  the 
emulsion  and  Mr.  Edwards’s  modification  of  the  pyro.  developer  are, 
I  believe,  important  steps  in  the  ladder  of  progress,  and  we  are  evi¬ 
dently  nearing  the  top. 

Suppose,  however,  for  the  moment  that  we  had  collodion  plates  as 
rapid  as  gelatine,  who  then  would  use  the  latter  ?  For  various  reasons 
Gelatine  must  hold  regal  sway  now  ;  but  at  present  I  cannot  agree  that 
she  is  a  faultless  queen. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Payne  Jennings. 

May  19,  1880. 


On  the  Artistic  Value  of  Heliogravure. — A  writer  in  the 
Photographisches  Wochenblatt  has  recently  fallen  foul  of  a  certain 
art  connoisseur,  Dr.  A.  von  Wurzbach,  who,  in  his  turn,  has  been 
indulging  in  diatribes  against  the  photo-mechanical  processes,  and 
especially  against  heliogravure.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  Dr. 
Wurzbach’s  eloquence: — “A  picture  produced  by  a  heliographic  pro¬ 
cess  may  satisfy  certain  needs,  and  may  please — it  may  even  be  beautiful 
and  interesting,  and  therefore  have  a  certain  value ;  but  looked  upon 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  pillage.” 
Then,  again,  speaking  of  a  work  with  heliographic  illustrations  : — 
“  However  costly  the  paper  may  be,  as  soon  as  heliographs  are  printed 
upon  it  it  becomes  as  worthless  as  any  other  blotting-paper.”  The 
worthy  defender  of  heliogravure  relates  that  he  once  showed  a  certain 
amateur  of  considerable  reputation  an  original  etching  and  a  helio¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  the  same  by  Durand,  and  asked  him  to  say 
which  was  the  original.  The  distinguished  amateur  selected  the  copy, 
and  heliogravure  scored  a  victory. 

Photography  in  Court. — Alleged  Indecent  Photographs. — At 
Atherstone,  on  Saturday  last,  the  15th  inst.,  William  Clifford,  colliery 
clerk,  was  summoned  to  show  cause  why  a  number  of  photographs  of 
the  Sleeping  Venus,  and  other  pictures  found  in  his  occupation,  should 
not  be  destroyed.  Certain  photographs  which  the  police  had  reason  to 
suspect  were  of  an  indecent  nature  having  been  advertised  for  sale, 
Inspector  Hannah  obtained  a  search  warrant,  and  proceeded  to  Clifford's 
lodgings.  He  there  found  the  photographs,  and  letters  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  relating  to  copies  of  the  same. — Mr.  Hugo  Young, 
of  the  Midland  circuit,  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  contended  thas 
no  evidence  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  photographs  could  be  taken  at 
the  summons  was  issued  with  respect  to  photographs  found  in  a  house 
of  which  defendant  was  the  occupier,  whereas  they  were  discovered  in 
a  house  occupied  by  a  man  with  whom  defendant  lodged. — The  bench 
said  they  must  dismiss  the  summons,  but  they  were  reluctant  for  the 
case  to  fall  through  on  technical  grounds,  as  they  considered  the  cir- 
culation  of  such  photographs  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. — 
The  photographs  were,  by  defendant’s  consent,  destroyed  in  court. 

The  Solution  of  Gelatine  in  Alcohol.— Herr  Wilde,  of  Gorlitz, 
believes  he  has  made  a  discovery,  and  should  he  really  be  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  he  imagines  he  will  indeed  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
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gelatine  photography,  and  many  of  those  who  have  as  yet  declined 
to  discard  the  collodion  process  in  favour  of  its  newer  rival  may  now 
be  induced  to  do  so.  In  short,  Herr  Wilde  has  discovered  how  to 
dissolve  gelatine  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  writes  in  these  terms  to  the 
Photographisches  Wochenblatt  about  his  discovery  and  the  use  he  puts 
it  to: — “I  have  succeeded  in  preparing  gelatine  so  that  it  is  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  can  be  diluted  with  it  at  will,  thereby  acquiring 
the  property  of  stiffening  as  fast  as  collodion,  and  of  drying  far  faster 
than  when  water  is  used  to  dissolve  it.  When  poured  it  flows  as  easily 
and  smoothly  over  the  plate  as  collodion.  Bromide  of  silver  emulsion 
prepared  with  it  retains  this  valuable  property  without  losing  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  light,  and  it  does  not  decompose.  The  plates  prepared  with 
it  may  either  be  used  wet  a  few  minutes  after  preparation,  like  collodion 
wet  plates,  or  they  may  be  used  dry;  the  sensitiveness  remains  the 
same.  In  preparing  the  emulsion  the  bromide  and  the  nitrate  of  silver 
must  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  otherwise  things  go  on  as  usual.  This  pre¬ 
paration  of  gelatine  may  either  be  iodised  or  bromised  like  collodion, 
and  plates  prepared  with  it  may  be  sensitised  in  the  bath.  [The  editor 
of  the  Photo.  Wochenblatt  asks  whether  without  red  fog.]  Plates  pre¬ 
pared  with  bromised  or  iodised  gelatine  may  be  stored  dry.  To  sensi¬ 
tise  them  they  may  either  be  damped  with  distilled  water  before 
putting  into  the  silver  bath  or  they  may  be  put  in  dry.” 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

Wanted,  in  exchange  for  a  good  half-plate  portrait  lens,  a  portable  bellows- 
catnera  for  6|  X  4§  plates. — Address,  R.  Crowe,  25,  Williamson-street, 
Liverpool. 

For- exchange,  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  from  January  1st, 
1869,  to  present  date,  complete,  one  volume  bound. — Address,  A.  Lee, 
4,  Cleveland-terrace,  Bath. 

Wanted,  offers  in  exchange  for  a  10  X  8  burnisher  with  lamp,  complete.  Quite 
new  studio  furniture  preferred. — Address,  Photographer,  19,  St.  Alban’s- 
terrace,  Nottingham. 

Wanted,  a  good  quarter-  or  half-plate  lens  and  camera,  by  good  maker,  in 
exchange  for  a  good  quarter-plate  lens  and  camera  and  four  volumes  of  this 
Journal;  cash  adjustment.— Address,  S.  Sidey,  419,  Kingsland-road,  London. 
I  will  exchange  a  bellows-body  mahogany  camera  for  plates  6J  X  4f,  three 
dark  slides,  screw  movement,  nearly  new,  for  Dallmeyer  stereographic  lens 
or  stereoscopic  by  same  maker. — Address,  Thomas  Ardern,  care  of  William 
Ardern,  Henry-street,  Lymm,  near  Warrington. 

Wanted,  a  3b  Dallmeyer’s  lens,  or  Ross’s  rapid  cabinet,  No.  3,  also  a  No.  3d 
by  Dallmeyer.  Can  offer  various  other  lenses  and  accessories,  patent  litho¬ 
graphic  press,  and  large  rolling-press,  and  adjust  difference  in  cash. — 
Address,  G.  Fear,  photographer,  Trowbridge. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


itir  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Photographs  Registered — 

John  Stringfellow,  Sheffield. — Photograph  of  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,M.P., 
Sheffield. 

James  Cooper,  Darlington. — Groups  Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  Borough  and 
County  Members ,  styled  the  “  Durham  Thirteen 
Richard  Ward,  Cork. —  Two  Group  Photographs  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  Suite,  together  with  Captain  and  Officers  of  the  American 
Belief  Ship  “  Constellation." 

G.  H.  E. — You  will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  present  number. 

Collodion  Transfer.— Under-exposure  and  prolonged  development  is  the 
cause  of  your  failure. 

Inquirer. — A  prism  of  the  description  you  require,  of  dense  flint  glass,  will 
cost  about  twenty  shillings. 

Amateur. — Your  silver  bath  is  much  too  weak ;  add  at  least  twenty  grains 
more  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  solution. 

B.  J.  W. — You  have  undoubtedly  left  too  much  wax  on  the  plate.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  too  much  wax  is  quite  as  likely  to  cause  the  print  to  stick 
as  too  little. 

Inverted.— Mr.  H.  J.  Burton  published  in  our  Almanac,  a  few  years  back, 
a  capital  plan  of  silvering  mirrors.  You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his 
instructions. 

Wm.  Barber.— What  you  enclose  is  not  sandarac,  but  gum-dammar.  You 
will  be  able  to  make  a  solution  of  that,  but  you  will  have  to  employ  benzole 
for  the  purpose. 

A.  E.  D. — Very  suitable  negatives  for  producing  magic-lantern  slides  can  be 
made  on  dry  plates ;  but  you  must  take  care  that  they  are  fully-exposed,  so 
as  to  secure  all  the  detail,  and  not  made  too  hard  in  the  development.  Just 
such  as  will  yield  soft,  delicate  paper  prints  will  answer  well. 


Chromo.— The  blister  in  your  carbon  prints  appears  to  arise  from  the  use  of  too 
hot  water  in  the  development.  The  temperature  should  not  much  exceed 
100°.  Try  again  at  this  temperature. 

Thos.  Ardern. — 1.  Try  Captain  Abney’s  method,  described  at  page  155  of 
our  present  volume.— 2  No.— 3.  Immerse  Borne  strips  of  zinc  in  the  solu¬ 
tion,  when  the  silver  will  be  precipitated. 

Acid.— Evidently  the  toning  bath  is  deficient  in  chloride  of  gold.  Possibly 
the  solution  you  have  added  was  not  so  strong  as  you  imagine.  Why  not 
purchase  your  chloride  of  gold  in  the  crystalline  form  ? 

J.  Findlater. — You  can  scaroely  calculate  the  duration  of  your  exposures  in 
the  manner  you  propose.  We  cannot  give  you  sufficiently  minute  directions 
here,  but  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  we  shall  be  able  to  publish  Mr. 
Warnerke’s  plan. 

Fraxinus. — You  will  find  it  advantageous  to  substitute  white  pine  for  ma* 
hogany  in  the  large  camera  you  are  about  to  have  made,  as  the  saving  in 
weight  will  be  considerable.  You  need  not  fear  any  unsightly  appearance,  as 
the  pine  can  be  made  as  ornamental  as  mahogany. 

D.  J.  K. — 1.  We  do  not  think  that  any  harm  will  accrue  from  your  making 
the  first  washes  of  your  prints  with  sea  water,  but  we  should  strongly  advise 
you  to  finish  with  river  water. — 2.  Two  or  three  changes  of  warm  or  hot, 
but  not  boiling,  water  will  very  materially  shorten  the  time  oocupied  iu 
washing. 

James  Sinclair. — If  you  screw  the  front  lens  of  your  combination  with  the 
plain  size  next  the  focussing-glass  you  will  find  that  the  centre  of  the  picture 
will  be  much  sharper  than  if  you  use  it  the  other  way  on ;  but  the  field  will 
be  very  circumscribed  unless  you  employ  a  small  stop  for  your  purpose.  The 
latter  plan  will  answer  better. 

Alf.  D. — According  to  your  statement  we  do  not  think  your  master  is  acting 
fairly  towards  you  in  keeping  you  for  three  years  out  of  the  five  of  your 
apprenticeship  at  plate  cleaning  and  similar  employment.  According  to 
your  indentures  he  is  bound  to  teach  you  your  business,  and  the  taking  of 
negatives  is  part  of  it.  We  should  advise  you  to  respectfully  point  this  out 
to  him,  and  if  he  still  refuse  consult  a  respectable  solicitor. 

G.  Pease. — You  have,  in  all  probability,  been  supplied  with  the  binoxalate  of 
potash  or  salt  of  sorrel,  instead  of  the  neutral  salt.  Try  it  with  test  paper,  and, 
if  acid,  neutralise  with  carbonate  of  potash.  Owing  to  the  greatly  inferior 
degree  of  solubility  of  the  binoxalate  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-saturate  the 
corrected  solution  with  binoxalate,  and  again  neutralise  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  in  order  to  produce  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate. 

R.  R.  Brown,  Jun. — Two  ounces  of  emulsion  will  certainly  not  coat  two 
dozen  half-plates.  One  dozen  may  be  coated  from  that  quantity;  but  even 
that  number  is,  perhaps,  too  many.  You  have  been  applying  too  thick  a 
coating  to  your  quarter-plates  if  you  only  get  eight  plates  from  an  ounce  and 
a-half  of  emulsion.  This  would  partly  account  for  the  long  time  occupied 
in  drying.  In  such  an  arrangement  as  you  describe  the  drying  should  take 
place  in  twelve  honrs. 

Yoyageur.— Under  any  circumstances  you  will  not  find  it  very  convenient  to 
develope  all  your  gelatine  plates  en  route ,  owing  to  the  prolonged  washing 
they  require  and  also  the  length  of  time  they  occupy  in  drying.  If  your 
water  supply  be  limited  it  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  do  as  you  propose,  as 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  plates  be  very  completely  washed  both  after 
development  and  after  fixing.  A  “wrinkle”  derived  from  a  friend  many 
years  ago  may  be  useful.  The  individual  in  question— an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher — was  staying  at  a  Cumberland  farm-house  and  driving  a  brisk 
business  in  photographing  bis  host  and  hostess,  their  family,  relatives,  and 
friends,  and  felt  bound  to  leave  behind  him  some  tangible  evidences  of  his 
skill  in  the  shape  of  prints.  The  printing  operations  generally,  though 
possibly  uncomfortable  under  the  circumstances,  presented  no  novelty  until 
the  washing  operation  came  on.  Here  our  friend’s  ingenuity  became  evident. 
Procuring  a  clean  wooden  bucket,  in  which  he  placed  the  prints,  a  cabbage 
net  was  stretched  over  the  top,  and  the  whole  arrangement  sunk  in  the 
“burn”  that  flowed  past  the  back  of  the  farmstead.  A  similar  mode  of 
treatment  might  be  useful  to  you  in  removing  the  hypo,  from  your  plates, 
provided  the  chief  element— the  water  supply — be  available. 

***  We  are  again  compelled  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  several  articles  in 
type  till  next  week.  Among  these  is  a  leading  article  on  the  Canary  Medium. 

- : — * -  iq  c  . 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  May  19, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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CANARY  MEDIUM. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  received  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Bridges  a 
sample  of  his  “  canary  medium,”  and  also  some  plates  prepared 
under  its  light,  and  we  have  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  testing 
both.  The  “  medium,”  we  may  state,  is  identical  in  colour  as  well 
as  texture  with  the  sample  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Cussons  a  short 
time  ago ;  it  is,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a  pale  canary  yellow  tint 
and  tolerably  thick — much  thicker  as  well  as  coarser  in  texture  than 
most  of  the  orange  papers  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

.  In  our  first  experiment  three  strips  of  ruby  glass,  orange  paper, 
and  “  canary  medium”  respectively  were  mounted  in  a  printing- 
frame,  so  as  to  form  a  level  surface  of  the  size  of  a  quarter-plate. 
The  sample  of  ruby  glass  was  of  moderate  density,  and  one  which 
gives  a  good  light  to  work  by,  but  which  we  have  discarded  in  favour 
of  the  combination  of  ruby  and  yellow.  The  orange  paper  is  a 
smooth,  high-surfaced  sample,  much  thinner  than  the  canary 
medium,  and  gives,  when  three  thicknesses  are  used,  oiled,  plenty 
of  illumination  and  pleasant  to  work  by.  This  test  surface  was 
backed  with  one  of  Mr.  Bridges’  own  plates,  and  was  then  exposed 
to  the  light  of  a  gas  burner  at  a  distance  of  two  feet— our  ordinary 
developing  distance.  One  quarter  of  the  plate  received  an  exposure 
of  two  minutes,  the  remaining  three  receiving  five,  ten,  and  fifteen 
minutes  respectively.  The  development  was  conducted  under  the 
light  of  our  ordinary  ruby  lantern. 

From  the  very  great  difference  in  the  textures  of  the  three  media 
the  comparison  of  the  results  is  not  so  easy  as  might  at  first  glance 
be  supposed.  The  ruby  glass  gives  a  clear,  homogeneous  tint,  the 
orange  shows  the  fine  texture  of  the  paper,  while  the  “  canary  ”  is 
extremely  granular  and  uneven.  Looking  at  the  three  tints  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  longest  exposure  (15  minutes),  the  ruby  gives  a  clear 
tint  about  as  dense  as  the  half-tones  of  an  ordinary  printing  nega¬ 
tive;  the  other  two  show  the  grain  of  the  paper  much  blacker 
upon  a  thinner  ground,  the  canary  medium  exhibiting  the  greater 
contrast  between  the  densest  and  most  transparent  portions  of  its  tint. 
Similar  results — though  less  marked  in  proportion  to  the  exposure — 
were  given  by  the  ten  and  five  minutes’  portions  of  the  plate,  and  we 
were  unable  to  decide,  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  in  the 
compared  results,  which  medium  had  permitted  most  light  to  pass. 
With  the  shortest  exposure  the  “grain”  of  the  canary  medium 
was  distinctly  visible,  the  orange  and  ruby  showing  merely  an  even 
stain  of  uniform  density  in  each  case.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
light  had  had  power  enough  to  penetrate  the  thinnest  parts  of  the 
coarse  canary  medium,  while  the  more  homogeneous  substance  of 
the  ruby  and  orange  had  prevented  its  passage;  for  the  “stain”  was 
evidently  caused  either  by  the  developer  or  by  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  film,  independently  of  the  exposure  in  the  printing-frame. 

Another  of  Mr.  Bridges’  plates  was  then  exposed  under  a  test 
negative  in  order  to  try  the  safety  of  the  canary  medium  for  develop¬ 
ment.  The  ruby  glass  was  taken  from  the  front  of  the  lantern  and 
replaced  by  a  single  thickness  of  canary  medium,  which  gave  a  very 
bright  illumination,  and  one  which  we  should  certainly,  a  week  or 
two  ago,  never  have  dreamt  of  trusting.  We  may  here  remark,  as 
respects  Mr.  Bridges’  quotation  from  our  previous  article  on  this 
subject  with  regard  to  illumination  being  singularly  conspicuous  by 


its  absence,  that  we  then  referred  to  a  combination  of  yellow  and 
green  paper,  not  having  then  seen  his  medium,  which  he  had  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  canary  green.”  We  were  anxious  to  give  him  every 
benefit  derivable  from  the  green  tinge;  but  certainly  in  the  sample 
we  Lave  received  from  him  we  fail  entirely  in  detecting  the  latter 
colour. 

The  plate  having  been  exposed  under  a  negative  to  gaslight  was 
developed  by  means  of  the  canary  light — a  full  exposure  being  given 
in  order  to  ensure  rapid  development  and  the  retention  of  the  purity 
of  the  lights  iu  the  transparency,  a  comparatively  large  dose  of 
bromide  being  also  employed  to  aid  that  purpose.  A  portion  of  the 
plate  was  masked  by  means  of  a  slip  of  cardboard  in  order  to  protect 
it  entirely  from  the  action  of  light ;  but  upon  examining  the  tran- 
parency  after  fixing  and  washing  this  masked  portion  was  found  to 
present  a  decided  discolouration— not  sufficient  to  materially  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  printing  qualities  of  a  negative,  or,  perhaps,  even  to 
spoil  its  appearance,  but  still  enough  to  entirely  ruin  a  transparency. 
We  could  not  attribute  this  result  to  discolouration  by  the  developer. 
As  a  minimum  of  ammonia  with  a  full  dose  of  bromide  were  used  the 
development  was  complete  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

The  ruby  glass  was  replaced  and  Mr.  Bridges’  remaining  plate  ex¬ 
posed  under  identically  similar  circumstances  and  developed  under 
the  ruby.  The  result  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  previous 
one,  so  it  was  evidently  not  the  light  of  the  canary  medium 
during  development  that  caused  the  discolouration.  We  next  ex¬ 
posed,  still  under  the  same  conditions,  a  plate  prepared  under  ruby 
light  and  developed  it  under  the  canary.  Result :  the  very  faintest 
suspicion  of  veil  on  the  unexposed  portion  ;  but  so  slight  as  to  be  no 
drawback  even  to  the  lights  of  a  transparency,  and  in  all  probability 
not  to  be  charged  to  the  light  employed  in  development.  The 
difference  between  the  results  obtained,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  from  some  cause  or  other  unknown  the  first  three  plates 
exposed  contained  in  themselves  the  slight  traces  of  fog  brought  out 
in  development;  and,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  trials  were  made.it  is  but  reasonable  to  attribute  that  cause  to 
the  fact  of  the  plates  having  been  prepared  under  the  canary 
medium. 

We  must  confess  to  a  very  considerable  amount  of  surprise  at  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  trials  of  this  medium ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  we  should  a  short 
time  ago  have  thoroughly  distrusted  the  light.  But  after  all  it  must 
be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  circumstances  were  most  favourable  for 
the  production  of  clean  plates — the  exposure  full,  development  rapid, 
with  plenty  of  restraining  bromide.  It  would  possibly  be  different  if 
the  development  were  protracted  over  even  so  ordinary  a  period  as 
five  minutes,  and  worse  still  if  it  reached  ten.  We  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  plates  may  be  developed  successfully  in  a  light 
which  it  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  employ  for  preparing; 
but  great  care  must  1)9  exercised  under  such  circumstances,  especially 
in  the  case  of  slightly  uuder-exposod  negatives  which  require  forcing, 
or  when  from  peculiarities  iu  the  physical  character  of  the  film  the 
development  is  naturally  slow.  Some  plates  develop8  far  more 
rapidly  than  others  under  similar  exposures;  and  as  it  has  been 
alleged — with  what  truth  we  are  unprepared  to  say — that  a  gelatine 
plate  becomes  many  times  more  sensitive  when  the  developer  is 
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applied  to  it,  it  must  be  evident  that  with  canary  medium,  orange 
paper,  or  any  medium  which  allows  any  appreciable  light  to 
pass,  the  slow-developing  plates  are  placed  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
advantage. 

After  all,  exposures  made  by  printing  directly  through  a  “  non- 
actinic”  medium,  as  in  the  first  experiment  recorded  in  this  article, 
or  even  by  printing  transparencies  in  close  contact  with  the  source 
of  light,  are  of  but  little  assistance  in  calculating  the  practical  safety 
of  the  medium  in  question.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  any  ruby  or 
other  description  of  glass  which  will  cut  off  the  actinic  rays  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  an  image  cannot  be  printed  through,  at  close  quarters,  in 
a  very  few  minutes.  The  practical  test  is  to  expose  at  the  distance 
at  which  a  plate  is  likely  to  be  developed,  and  then  you  are  dealing 
with  light  under  conditions  capable  of  comprehension. 

On  the  whole  it  is  scarcely  possible,  as  yet,  to  consider  “canary” 
a  “safe”  medium.  Ruby  is  not  absolutely  safe — the  term  is  merely 
one  of  comparison — but  at  a  certain  distance  it  becomes  practically 
so.  In  the  same  manner  canary  may  under  favourable  conditions 
be  practically  workable.  That  it  is  so  we  have  proved,  but  we  think 
its  friends  are  doing  an  unwise  thing  in  putting  it  forward  as  suitable 
under  all  circumstances;  for,  if  it  should  be  found  to  fail  where  ruby 
would  have  been  safe,  the  reaction  that  would  indubitably  set  in 
would  no  doubt  secure  the  “snuffing  out”  of  canary  rather  than  of 
ruby. 

The  pictures  by  Mr.  Gillard,  of  Gloucester,  which  were  enclosed 
with  the  plates,  certainly  are  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  it  is 
possible  for  a  “  drop-shutter  ”  exposure  to  be  sufficient  and  to  require 
no  extraordinary  precautions  in  development.  If  Mr.  Bridges  will 
state  that  those  negatives  were  developed  at  “less  than  six  inches’ 
distance”  from  the  lantern  and  were  exposed  to  the  canary  light 
during  the  whole  of  their  development  without  screen  or  shade,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  say  that  canary  is  safer  than  ruby.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  well  kncwn  that  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  managing  the 
light,  safe  or  unsafe,  during  development. 


MR.  WOODBURY’S  NEW  PROCESS:  HINTS  ON  MAKING 

RELIEFS. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  new  method  of  photo- 
glyptic  printing  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  our  readers  have 
already  essayed  a  trial  of  the  process,  and  that,  too,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  behaviour  of 
that  Bomewhat  uncertain  compound,  gelatine,  with  the  bichromates, 
have,  no  doubt,  experienced  some  little  difficulty  arising  from  their 
somewhat  complex  reactions.  This  difficulty  has  in  some  cases 
been  increased  by  reason  of  their  having  to  manufacture  their  own 
tissue;  because  at  present  it  is  not — as  far  as  we  are  aware— an 
article  that  can  be  purchased  ready  made. 

The  success  or  failure  in  the  first  part  of  the  process — namely,  in 
the  making  of  the  gelatine  reliefs — will  in  a  great  measure  depend 
on  the  employment  of  a  suitable  gelatine  for  the  purpose.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  because  a  particular  kind  of  gelatine  may  be  the 
best  for  one  purpose  that  it  is  for  all;  for  it  may  so  happen  that  a 
kind  which  might  prove  admirable  for  (say)  the  gelatino-bromide 
plates  would  be  worthless  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue, 
owing  to  its  insoluble  character,  and  a  sample  that  would  be  best  for 
the  latter  process  may  be  the  worst  for  collotype  or  analogous  pro¬ 
cesses  of  printing,  by  reason  of  its  being  of  a  too  soluble  nature.  So 
with  the  making  of  gelatine  reliefs ;  and  until  tissue  of  a  reliable  des¬ 
cription  is  an  article  of  commerce,  the  experimentalist  will  have  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  own,  and  here  he  may  possibly  meet  with  his  first  difficulty  in 
making  reliefs,  especially  if  ho  happen  to  choose  an  unsuitable  kind 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  formula  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury  no  special 
gelatine  is  mentioned,  but  we  have  found  that  a  very  suitable  descrip¬ 
tion  is  that  known  as  Nelson’s  No.  1  photographic,  or  the  amber  of  the 
same  manufacturer ;  either  of  these  are  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 
If  price  be  no  object  we  should  advise  the  beginner  to  employ  the 
former  variety,  although  we  have  obtained  equally  good  results  with 
the  latter,  which  is,  we  believe,  the  kind  that  Mr.  Woodbury  himself 
tiBed  to  employ  some  years  back. 


The  object  of  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  gelatine  solution  is 
to  prevent  the  tissue  becoming  too  hard  and  brittle  when  dry,  that 
of  the  sugar  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  image,  and  that  of 
the  Indian  ink— which  should  be  added  very  sparingly  indeed— is  to 
prevent  the  light  from  penetrating  through  the  gelatinous  coating, 
because  if  it  did  the  paper  could  not  be  stripped  when  the  relief  is 
put  into  the  warm  water  for  development,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
become,  so  to  speak,  cemented  to  the  insoluble  portion  of  the 
gelatine.  The  indian  ink  also  fulfils  another  end,  namely,  pre¬ 
venting,  in  a  great  measure,  the  lateral  spread  of  the  light  in 
printing,  which  would  cause  a  loss  of  crispness  in  the  image. 

As  the  coating  of  the  tissue  must  of  necessity  be  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  contains  a  proportion  of  glycerine,  a  difficulty  may  be 
found  in  getting  it  to  dry  quickly  in  damp  weather ;  but  this  is  of  no 
importance,  seeing  that  it  is  made  insensitive.  The  precaution,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  taken  to  guard  it  from  dust  whilst  drying.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  new  method  of  working  it  is  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tissue  that  forms  the  basis  of  relief,  whereas  in 
the  old  it  is  the  inner  which  is  in  contact  with  the  transparent 
medium — talc  or  collodion;  consequently  any  dust  adhering  in  the 
latter  case  would  be  washed  away  during  the  development,  but  in 
the  former  it  will  become  imbedded  in  the  film,  and  may  eventually 
produce  spots  in  the  relief. 

The  principal  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  the  tissue — 
after  sensitising — to  dry  sufficiently  quick,  so  as  not  to  induce 
insolubility  in  it,  which  would  be  the  case  if  it  be  unduly  prolonged. 
This  matter  is  fully  understood  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
reactions  of  the  chromic  salts  with  gelatine.  The  drying  of  the 
tissue,  both  before  and  after  sensitising,  is  a  much  longer  operation 
than  that  of  drying  carbon  tissue— not  only  on  account  of  its  greater 
thickness,  and  its  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  glycerine,  but 
by  reason  of  its  being  in  contact  with  the  glass  plate  upon  which  it 
is  made,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  moisture  has  to  be  evaporated  from 
one  surface  only;  whereas  in  drying  carbon  tissue  there  are  two  sur¬ 
faces  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  quite  as  much  moisture  is 
eliminated  from  the  one  as  the  other.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  damp  and  humid  weather  some  artificial  means  of  drying 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to;  and  it  is  manifest  that  heat  oannot  be 
employed,  as  that  would  cause  the  gelatinous  coating  to  run,  and, 
moreover,  would  tend  to  produce  insolubility  in  it.  The  best  plan  is 
to  place  the  plates  carrying  the  tissue  in  a  drying-closet  containing 
some  powerful  water  absorbent,  such  as  quick-lime,  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  sulphuric  acid;  or  the  plate,  after  draining  from  the 
sensitising  bath,  may  be  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  alcohol,  which 
will  displace  the  greater  part  of  the  water,  and  thus  the  tissue  will  then 
dry  in  a  very  short  time.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  alcohol  is  that 
it  may  remove  part  of  the  glycerine,  and  thus  render  the  tissue  too 
brittle  for  use  when  dry. 

In  printing  the  relief  the  exposure  to  light  should  be  oarried 
sufficiently  far  to  allow  of  its  penetrating  deeply  into  the  film,  so  as 
to  produce  a  high  state  of  relief  when  it  is  developed.  The  printing 
should  always  be  done  in  direct  light,  for  then  the  picture  will  be 
much  sharper  than  if  diffused  light  were  employed.  The  development 
must  in  no  case  be  hurried  if  the  best  results  are  desired ;  several 
hours  may  possibly  be  required  for  the  purpose,  but  the  temperature 
of  the  water  should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  115°  or  120°.  After 
the  relief  is  developed  it  must  be  carefully  protected  from  dust  until 
it  is  dry,  because  should  any  come  in  contact  it  would  adhere,  and 
thereby  cause  a  spottiness  in  the  prints.  The  best  plan  of  drying 
is  that  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  namely,  to  immerse  the  relief  in 
alcohol  to  abstract  the  water.  This  treatment,  also,  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  sharpness  of  it;  for  it  is  found  that  those  reliefs 
treated  with  alcohol  dry  much  sharper,  and  are  more  crisp  in  their 
details,  than  those  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

There  is  one  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  electrotyping 
of  the  tinfoil  that  deserves  attention,  namely,  to  wash  it  with  caustic 
potash,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  otherwise  a  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  getting  the  copper  to  deposit  evenly.  This  will  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  tried  to  coat  tinfoil  with  copper 
by  electrotyping.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of 
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electricity,  tinfoil  is  exceedingly  repellent  of  water  or  aqueous  solu¬ 
tions,  unless  treated  by  some  such  method  as  that  advised  by  Mr. 
Woodbury. 


Mr.  G.  Herschell’s  letter,  in  our  correspondence  columns,  seems  to 
open  up  the  possibility  of  removing  some  of  the  troubles  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  process-— to  wit,  the  protracted  drying,  and  also  the 
want  of  keeping  qualities  in  the  emulsion.  As  all  gelatine  emulsion 
workers  are  aware,  it  is  possible— indeed  almost  necessary — to  add  a 
certain  quantity  of  alcohol  to  the  gelatino-bromide.  This  assists  the 
emulsion  to  flow  easily  over  the  plate  and  also  adds  greatly  to  its  keep¬ 
ing  properties,  an  emulsion  containing  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol 
remaining  good  frequently  for  months.  But  to  dissolve  gelatine  or 
gelatine  pellicle  in  absolute  alcohol  without  using  water  at  all  is, 
certainly,  a  step  beyond  anything  that  has  been  previously  effected 
in  connection  with  gelatino-bromide.  Since  we  received  his  letter 
Mr.  Herschell  has  favoured  us  with  samples  of  gelatine  in  alcoholic 
solution,  and  also  with  plates  prepared  from  emulsion  made  by 
dissolving  dried  pellicle  in  alcohol.  One  of  the  solutions  made  from 
a  coarse,  cheap  gelatine  dissolved  in  rectified  spirits,  sets,  upon 
cooling  in  the  bottle,  into  a  firm,  opaque  jelly,  a  portion  of  the 
alcohol  separating  from  it  and  remaining  as  a  clear  layer  at  the 
top.  Another,  made  from  Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine  and  absolute 
alcohol,  remains  fluid  when  cold,  but  sets  and  dries  in  a  very  short 
time  when  poured  upon  glass.  Both  solutions  flow  easily,  like 
collodion,  and  give,  when  dry,  transparent  but  “crapy”  films 
of  extraordinary  hardness.  The  crapiness  may,  probably,  arise 
from  the  fact  that  too  large  a  quantity  of  gelatine  has  been 
dissolved  in  the  given  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  plates  were  in  no 
way  distinguishable  from  those  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
behaved  in  development  much  like  ordinary  ones,  except  that  the 
image  was  rather  slow  in  starting.  The  quality  and  texture  of  the 
image  was  perfect,  but  the  plates  were  slow';  this,  however,  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  pellicle  itself  rather  than  to  the  new 
treatment,  as  Mr.  Herschell  believes  that  the  sample  of  pellicle 
employed  proved  rather  slow  when  last  tried.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  week  or  two  we  hope  to  make  experiments  in  this  direction 
ourselves. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  OXALATE 
DEVELOPER. 

Some  recent  observations  on  the  action  of  this  developer  have  led 
me  to  a  curious  fact,  not  hitherto  described — the  want  of  understand¬ 
ing  which  has,  I  am  persuaded,  materially  interfered  with  the 
successful  use  of  the  oxalate  in  many  cases. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  oxalate  solution  gradually  oxidises 
itself  by  standing,  even  in  well-closed  bottles,  and  so  loses  its  power; 
but  its  action  changes  in  another  way  also,  and  this  tendency  requires 
to  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  more  bromide — often  very  much  more. 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the  developer  is  very  easily  mis¬ 
taken.  A  solution,  for  example,  when  first  mixed,  gives  (let  us  say) 
excellent  results;  two  or  three  weeks  after  it  gives  a  weak  and  foggy 
image.  It  is  supposed  to  be  oxidised  and  worthless,  and  is  thrown 
away.  Or  perhaps  the  fault  is  ascribed  to  the  film — that  it  has  been 
over-exposed ;  for  such  is  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  development, 
and  the  next  exposure  is  diminished,  with  still  worse  results. 
Whereas,  all  that  the  developer  required  was  plenty  of  bromide  to 
have  given  excellent  results. 

Sometimes  the  quantity  of  bromide  required  is  strangely  large.  I 
have  had  an  oxalate  solution,  prepared  as  described  in  my  last  paper, 
which  when  freshly  mixed  gave  clean  developments  with  a  very  light 
dose  of  bromide.  After  keeping  for  a  month  it  gave  thin  and  veiled 
or  foggy  images.  To  get  the  best  results  with  it  required  a  bath  made 
as  follows: — Developing  solution,  one  ounce;  water,  three  ounces; 
solution  of  bromide,  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  forty  drops. 
This  is  ten  drops,  or  not  far  from  a  grain  of  potassium  bromide,  to 
the  ounce.  Treated  in  this  way  it  gave  a  rapid  and  clean  develop¬ 
ment,  almost  equal  to  what  it  was  capable  of  when  first  mixed. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  is  printed  on  the  subject  of  the 
oxalate  development,  I  think  the  most  common  error  lies  in  not  using 
enough  bromide,  even  with  freshly-made  solutions.  A  liberal  use  of 
bromide  (of  course  much  less  than  the  above-mentioned  proportion 
when  the  solution  is  freshly  made)  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  nega¬ 


tive,  and  conduces  to  the  obtaining  as  much  density  as  may  be 
wished.  I  am  even  disposed  latterly  to  think  that  when  the  exposure 
has  been  scanty  better  results  are  got  with  free  use  of  bromide, 
because  the  development  can  be  continued  so  much  longer,  and  with 
a  better  final  result. 

Another  effect  of  bromide  is  that  the  image  stands  the  fixing  solu¬ 
tion  much  better,  and  is  less  reduced  by  it.  An  under-exposed 
image,  which  has  been  sought  to  be  managed  with  a  strong  developer 
and  no  bromide,  often  gives  way  in  the  fixing  bath  to  a  very  unex¬ 
pected  extent;  whereas  the  same  image,  treated,  of  course,  with  a 
strong  developer,  but  with  abundant  bromide  and  prolonged  develop¬ 
ment,  gives  a  better  result  in  the  end.  This  is,  of  course,  directly 
contrary  to  received  opinions;  but  my  results  point  so  unmistakably 
to  this  conclusion  that  I  feel  obliged  to  accept  it. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


AN  ADJUSTABLE  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER. 

I  HAVE  intended  sending  you  a  description  of  my  shutter  for  several 
weeks  past.  There  has  been  some  discussion  lately  respecting  the 
best  position  for  a  shutter.  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  placing 
it  between  the  objectives,  as  it  would  then  appear  to  be  impossible 
to  favour  the  foreground. 

I  have  just  modified  my  shutter  so  that  I  can  use  it  behind  the 
lens  or  in  front.  I  have  not  yet  used  it  at  the  back  of  the  lens,  but 
I  expect  to  get  more  exposure  with  the  same  speed  of  shutter.  I 
have  caught  a  train  going  at  full  speed  with  the  shutter  in  front  of 
the  lens  very  sharply,  but  the  train  is  somewhat  distant.  What  I 
want  is  to  get  nearer,  and  I  expect  by  working  the  shutter  at  the 
back  of  the  lens  to  get  as  much  impression  in  the  one-sixteenth  of 
a  second  as  before  in  the  one-twelfth,  because  I  find  the  image  does 
not  attain  its  full  brilliancy  until  the  lens  is  fully  uncovered.  Here 
I  wish  to  modify  a  former  statement  of  mine,  viz.,  that  I  can, 
working  with  the  shutter  in  front  of  the  lens,  give  much  more  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  foreground  than  the  distance.  This  is  not  quite 
accurate,  for,  although  I  can  favour  the  foreground  quite  sufficiently 
for  an  ordinary  landscape,  yet  not  enough  if  the  foreground  be  in 
very  heavy  shadow  and  the  distance  very  bright;  for,  although  I 
actually  give  the  foreground  twice  or  thrice  the  exposure  of  the 
sky  and  distance,  the  real  gain  (for  the  reason  stated  above)  is  not 
more  than  half  as  much  again. 

Working  with  the  shutter  at  the  back  of  the  lens  this  will  be 
different;  the  only  difficulty  has  been  to  make  the  shutter  compact 
enough  for  use  in  small  cameras.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  succeeded  in  applying  my  shutter  to  a  quarter- 
plate  camera  for  use  behind  the  lens.  Now  for  the  description.  If 
I  can  manage  to  make  it  clear  I  will,  but  I  would  much  rather 
make  one  than  describe  it: — My  shutter  is  made  from  a  small  clock 
movement  of  French  make  known  as  a  “  drum  clock.”  It  cost 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  (I  have  spoiled  a  good  many  of  them). 
I  discard  all  the  train  of  wheels  except  the  following : — first,  the 
barrel  containing  the  spring  with  its  ratchet.  In  some  of  these 
little  clocks  the  teeth  of  the  barrel  gears  into  the  pinion  of  the 
centre  spindle  (which  carries  the  hands) ;  but  in  mine  there  is  a 
wheel  and  pinion  between,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  one  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  barrel  produces  twenty-nine  or  thirty  revolutions  of 
the  centre  spindle  which  is  to  carry  the  shutter,  so  that,  as  it 
requires  ten  revolutions  of  the  key  in  winding,  the  shutter  will 
revolve  300  times  in  running  down,  and  twenty  exposures  can  be 
made  practically  the  same. 

There  is  a  wheel  on  the  centre  spindle  which  gears  into  another 
pinion,  so  that  the  train  consists  of  three  wheels  (counting  the 
barrel  as  one)  and  three  pinions.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
file  away  a  semicircular  opening  in  the  two  brass  plates,  approach¬ 
ing  as  near  the  centre  spindle  as  the  trains  of  wheels  will  allow. 

A  small  face  plate  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter  is  mounted  on 
the  outside  of  the  spindle  (near  where  the  hands  came  off)  and 
turned  up  true.  In  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  secured  to  the  end 
of  the  spindle,  is  fixed  a  screw  and  nut  to  clamp  discs  of  thin 
cardboard  on  to  the  face  plate.  A  screw  goes  through  the  outer 
edge  of  the  face  plate  and  projects  a  quarter  of  an  inch  underneath, 
which  at  every  revolution  comes  in  contact  with  a  bolt,  and  stops 
the  motion  until  the  bolt  is  withdrawn. 

A  toothed  wheel  is  mounted  on  the  spindle  of  the  last  pinion  in 
the  train,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  fly-wheel ;  a  very  slight  touch  on 
this  wheel  will  stop  the  whole  train.  A  strip  of  brass  is  passed 
round  one  of  the  pillars  (which  acts  as  a  sort  of  hinge)  and  is  long 
enough  to  reach  over  and  beyond  the  fly-wheel.  A  piece  of  leather 
is  glued  to  its  under  surface  where  it  touches  the  fly-wheel ;  ita  own 
weight  is  nearly  sufficient  to  stop  the  movement.  A  very  weak 
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spring  added  does  so  effectually.  Of  course  it  is  only  necessary 
to  lift  this  strip  of  brass,  and  if  the  screw  has  passed  the  bolt  it  will 
revolve  until  again  checked. 

To  avoid  shaking  the  camera,  and  to  be  able  to  stand  behind  the 
camera  and  judge  the  exact  moment  when  the  object  to  be  caught 
is  in  the  right  part  of  the  field,  I  have  applied  a  pneumatic  lift  to  the 
strip  of  brass,  which  I  will  now  describe.  This  additional  luxury 
did  not  cost  two  shillings  and  sixpence  extra  . — 

A  yard  of  black  (feeding  bottle)  tubing,  costing  eightpence,  and 
a  small  rubber  ball  one  penny,  are  obtained.  A  rough  cylinder, 
piston,  and  rod  are  made  of  tin  or  brass  one  inch  long  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (or  any  other  size  you  like),  and  are 
fastened  just  below  the  end  of  the  brass  strip  so  that  the  wire  or 
piston  rod  is  in  position  to  lift  the  said  strip.  Now  get  one 
of  those  little  toy  bagpipes,  or  “squeakers,”  and  take  the  thin 
rubber  bag  and  fasten  it  to  the  end  of  the  tubing  and  insert  it  in 
the  cylinder;  half  of  the  bag  will  be  enough  to  fill  the  cylinder 
when  blown,  the  rest  is  cut  off.  There  is  very  little  strain  on  the 
rubber  bag,  provided  it  be  more  than  large  enough  to  fill  the 
cavity,  because,  of  course,  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  support 
it  and  take  off  the  strain.  There  is  a  cap  to  the  cylinder, 
the  hole  through  the  centre  of  which  acts  as  a  guide  for  the  piston 
rod,  and  as  there  is  a  stop  just  above  the  brass  strip,  preventing  it 
rising  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the  piston  rod  cannot, 
therefore,  rise  far  enough  to  get  jammed. 

All  that  remains  now  is  the  break.  This  I  find  is  best  made 
of  coarse  silk,  and  with  its  index  is  a  sort  of  dynanometer.  The 
silk  is  passed  once  round  the  pinion  wire  near  the  fly-wheel 
and  strained  in  opposite  directions,  which  strain  is  measured 
and  indicated  by  the  index.  It  requires  very  delicate  adjust¬ 
ment,  but  when  rightly  constructed  regulates  the  speed  to  any 
extent. 

The  exposure  is  calculated  as  follows  : — I  have  a  projecting  piece 
of  brass  fixed  on  the  barrel  with  a  spring,  so  that  when  it  passes  the 
spring  a  click  is  heard.  The  speed  of  the  barrel  divided  by  thirty 
gives  the  speed  of  the  shutter.  Thus  if  the  shutter  be  open  three- 
fourths  of  a  revolution,  and  the  barrel  revolves  once  in  five 
seconds,  the  exposure  will  be  one-eighth  of  a  second ;  the  barrel 
revolving  in  ten  seconds  gives  an  exposure  of  one-quarter  of  a 
second;  revolving  in  twenty  seconds  gives  an  exposure  of  one- 
half  of  a  second ;  revolving  in  forty  seconds  gives  an  exposure  of 
one  second.  A  revolution  in  two  seconds  gives  an  exposure  of 
one-twentieth  of  a  second. 

The  shape  of  cardboard  discs  can,  of  course,  be  varied  ad  infinitum, 
and  the  outline  modified  to  suit  special  circumstances,  as  well  as 

for  giving  more  exposure  to 
the  foreground.  Subjoined 
is  the  outline  I  use  for  fa¬ 
vouring  the  foreground.  It 
is  fixed  under  the  lens  when 
used  in  front,  and  over  when 
used  at  back,  of  the  lens. 
Of  course  it  can  be  made  in 
two  parts,  one  overlapping 
the  other,  and  clamped  in 
any  position.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  two  halves  be 
alike,  and  the  outline  must 
vary,  no  matter  howslightly, 
from  following  the  curve  of 
a  circle  having  its  centre 
in  the  axis  of  revolution. 

In  using  the  shutter  in  front  of  the  lens  I  cause  it  to  revolve  in 
a  shallow  case  lined  with  black  velvet  to  shut  off  light  from  the 
black  cardboard,  which  would  be  reflected  into  the  lens. 

With  discs  up  to  five  inches  the  shutter  seems  to  start  off  with 
its  full  speed  at  once,  which  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  great 
power  of  the  spring  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  to  do  the 
work.  Of  course  the  calculations  are  not  supposed  to  be  mathe¬ 
matically  correct,  but  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes.  I 
find  it  a  great  boon  for  photographing  animals,  groups,  street 
views,  &c.,  and  would  not  be  without  it  for  any  consideration. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  the  subject  of  soldering,  brazing,  or 
the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  secured  or  fastened  together, 
which  would  be  interesting  only  to  the  mechanic.  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  I  have  pretty  well  tired  out  all  the  watchmakers  in  this 
town  as  well  as  the  tin-plate  workers,  and  have  found  that  if  you 
want  anything  done  as  you  wish  it  the  safest  thing  to  do  is  to  do 
it  yourself. 


I  am  immensely  pleased  with  rapid  gelatine  plates  (as  made  by 
one  maker)  for  landscape  work,  and  find,  as  I  expected,  that  they 
are  quite  as  suitable  for  the  field  as  the  studio.  I  think  if  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  nursing  their  prejudices  against  the  young  giant 
were  to  resolve  to  master  gelatine  plates  (as  they  have  wet  col¬ 
lodion)  before  undertaking  to  sit  in  judgment,  they  would 
soon  discover,  as  I  did,  that  the  defects  were  not  in  the  process, 
but  in  themeelves,  and  that  in  order  to  master  it  thoroughly 
they  must  go  in  boldly  for  experience. 

Charles  J.  W.  Truscott. 

ON  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

When  experimenting  with  various  phosphorescent  substances  it 
occurred  to  me  to  apply  it  to  photography,  and  the  following  are  the 
results  obtained  up  to  the  present  moment : — 

I  prepare  a  phosphorescent  plate,  either  rigid  or  flexible,  by 
applying  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium,  either  in  the  form 
of  paint  or  powder,  to  the  surface  of  glass  or  paper.  The  coating 
must  be  very  smooth  and  uniform.  Several  substances  can  be  used 
to  cement  the  powder.  Balmain’s  paint  answers  fairly  well,  but 
I  suggest  that  albumen  may  be  found  more  suitable,  because  it 
forms,  when  mixed  with  phosphorescent  calcium,  a  coagulum  which 
protects  the  phosphorescent  material  from  the  destructive  action  of 
the  atmosphere  (carbonic  acid  and  moisture)  more  effectually  than 
anything  else. 

A  glass  may  be  coated  with  collodion  and  a  luminous  surface 
formed  on  it.  The  film  may  be  stripped  off,  and  this  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  process  by  which  to  produce  a  smooth  plate. 

The  plate  so  prepared,  and  previously  kept  in  the  dark,  is  inserted 
in  the  dark  slide  and  exposed  in  the  camera.  After  exposure  it  is 
removed  to  the  dark  room  and  put  in  contact  with  a  sensitive 
collodion  or  gelatine  dry  plate.  After  suitable  exposure  by  contact 
the  sensitive  plate  can  be  developed,  and  gives,  as  the  result,  a 
negative  with  perfect  gradation,  but  reversed. 

Theoretically,  instantaneous  exposure  in  the  camera  should  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  requisite  impression  to  the  phosphorescent 
surface ;  and,  if  this  surface  could  be  produced  sufficiently  fine  and 
smooth,  it  would  be  so  practically.  However,  a  few  seconds’ 
exposure  with  bright  light  is  sufficient  to  render  the  luminous  image 
easily  discernible  in  the  dark. 

There  is,  besides  this,  the  means  of  allowing  a  great  range  of  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  camera;  since  if  the  luminous  image  be  not  strong 
enough,  prolonged  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  in  contact  with  it 
will  correct  the  shortcoming.  By  warming  the  plate  bearing  the 
luminous  image  the  luminosity  will  instantly  be  increased,  and  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  luminous  impression,  as  shown  in  my  previous  paper  on 
actinometers,  is  persistent,  and  this  allows  several  negatives  to 
be  obtained  from  one  luminous  plate.  By  this  means  it  is  observed 
that  contact  printing  is  unsatisfactory  for  want  of,  or  by  too  much, 
exposure ;  it  can  easily  be  remedied  without  the  necessity  of  giving 
another  exposure  in  the  camera. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  particularity  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration — the  luminous  image  is  not  sharp.  I  repeated  my 
experiments  in  regard  to  this  fifteen  times,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  phosphoro-chemical  focus  is  far  away  from  the 
corrected  focus  of  our  lenses. 

When  once  impressed  the  plate  will  remain  luminous  for  many 
hours ;  but  the  luminosity  can  be  extinguished  by  exposing  it  again 
to  the  light  filtered  through  certain  coloured  transparent  media. 
Respecting  this  I  may  remark  that  the  most  suitable  extinguishing 
substance  can  only  be  found  by  actual  experiment.  I  had  several 
sorts  of  red  and  ruby  glass,  and  only  two  of  them  acted  as  an  ex¬ 
tinguisher,  but  required  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  to  the  sun’s 
rays. 

I  found  a  green  aniline  colour  dissolved  in  collodion  or  gelatine 
more  serviceable.  The  exposure  of  two  minutes  to  diffused  daylight 
was  sufficient  to  complete  the  extinction.  Strange  enough  I  have 
green  glass  of  exactly  the  same  green  colour,  but  it  does  not  act  as 
an  extinguisher. 

I  may  mention  here  that  by  exposing  the  phosphorescent  plate 
behind  a  negative  a  negative  luminous  image  is  obtained,  which  can 
produce  a  positive  on  the  collodion  sensitive  plate  put  in  contact 
with  it,  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  quite  sharp. 

If  the  phosphorescent  plate  be  exposed  to  the  light,  and  then  put 
in  contact  with  a  negative  covered  with  an  extinguishing  medium, 

*  These  short  notes  On  the  New  System  of  Photography  were  deposited  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  by  Mr.  L.  Warnerke,  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Council  meeting  of  April. 
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and  again  exposed  to  the  light,  the  opposite  result  to  that  previously 

described  will  be  observed. 

By  using  a  phosphorescent  plate  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  To  do  this  the  plate  is 
exposed  entirely  to  the  light;  and  when  the  spectrum  is  projected 
on  it  the  rays  of  low  refrangibility  will  extinguish  the  excited  lumi¬ 
nosity  of  the  plate,  leaving  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  luminous. 
This  is  printed  on  the  gelatine  or  collodion  plate. 

The  negative  passed  round  for  inspection  was  made  under  the 
following  conditions : — The  phosphorescent  plate  was  exposed  in  the 
camera  for  one  minute,  using  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens.  The  light 
was  of  medium  quality.  A  gelatine  plate  was  put  in  contact  with 
the  luminous  image  for  five  minutes.  L.  Warnerke. 


IMPROVED  DEVELOPER  FOR  GELATINE  PLATES; 
ALSO  A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  DARK  ROOM 
WINDOW. 

As  gelatine  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  both  in  the  studio  and  in 
the  field,  I  venture  to  bring  the  results  of  some  experiments  that  I 
have  been  engaged  in  for  some  considerable  time  past  before  the 
readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  instructions  herein  given  are  followed  out  they  cannot 
fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

I  believe  it  is  a  generally-accepted  fact  that  it  is  difficult  at  times 
to  get  sufficient  density  in  the  very  rapid  gelatine  plates  unless  the 
exposure  has  been  sufficiently  short;  for  if  the  plate  has  been  a 
trifle  over-exposed  the  resulting  negative  lacks  intensity.  With  the 
view  to  remedy  this  defect  I  set  to  work  to  try  and  overcome  the 
difficulty,  which  I  think  I  have  done.  In  slow  gelatine  plates  any 
amount  of  density  is  easily  obtained,  and  oftentimes  a  great  deal  too 
much. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  introduction  of  glycerine  into  the  developer 
I  have  found  a  very  great  improvement,  and  I  consider  that  I  am 
only  following  out  what  he  has  already  began ;  the  introduction  of 
the  glycerine  into  the  developer  is  not  only  a  convenient  way  of 
keeping  the  pyrogallic  acid  from  decomposing,  but  it,  to  a  certain 
extent,  changes  the  colour  of  the  film.  It  will,  probably,  be 
remembered  that  some  months  since  I  Bent  an  article  to  these  pages 
upon  the  use  of  albumen  in  the  alkaline  developer  for  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion,  and  at  the  end  of  that  article  I  said  that  I  thought 
it  might  also  be  of  use  in  the  development  of  gelatine  plates.  I  also 
asked  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the  night  he  read  his  very  valuable  and 
interesting  paper  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
whether  he  had  used  albumen,  and  he  said  he  had  not.  Since  that 
I  have  been  making  my  experiments,  and  the  results  I  anticipated 
have  been  fully  confirmed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  albumen  requires  to  be  properly  prepared 
before  it  is  introduced  into  the  developer;  if  not,  failure  and  dis¬ 
appointment  will  be  the  result.  Merely  to  crack  an  egg  and  put  it 
into  the  developer  will  never  do.  All  I  ask  of  those  who  intend 
trying  the  use  of  it  is  to  follow  out  closely  my  instructions,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  if  any  brother  photographer  can  suggest  a  better  way 
of  working,  I,  for  one,  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  adopt  it.  In  my 
paper  before  alluded  to  I  gave  the  method  of  preparing  the  albumen  ; 
I  will  again  repeat  it  to  save  the  trouble  of  looking  through  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Journal.  I  consider  it  the  most  elegant  preparation 
of  albumen  I  know  of— it  is  Mr.  W.  Ackland’s,  I  believe.  I  have 
used  it  for  many  years,  and  it  appears  to  keep  any  length  of  time  if 
kept  tightly  corked,  and  is  always  ready  for  use : — 

Albumen  .  8  ounces  (fluid). 

Water, .  1  ounce. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  24  drops. 

Mix  the  acid  with  the  water  first  and  add  it  gradually  to  the 
albumen,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  for  one  minute  (on  no  account 
must  it  be  whisked  up  into  a  froth;  if  it  is,  an  opalescent  compound 
will  be  the  result).  Let  stand  for  one  hour,  strain  through  a  piece  of 
coarse  muslin  or  flannel,  and  then  add  one  drachm  of  liquor 
ammonia  (strong) ;  put  it  up  in  two-ounce  bottles  filled  to  the  cork, 
using  good  corks,  and  seal.  I  find  under  these  conditions  it  will  keep 
almost  any  length  of  time,  and  is  always  ready  for  use,  whereas  if 
put  up  in  a  large  bottle  when  opened  it  soon  goes  bad. 

I  keep  my  pyrogallic  acid  in  solution  under  Mr.  Edwards’s  form, 
thus ; —  P. 

Pyro . . .  1  ounce. 

Glycerine .  * .  1  „ 

Methylated  alcohol .  6  ounces. 

I  take  the  ounce  bottle  of  pyro.  as  it  comes  from  the  maker,  and 
in  a  measure  I  mix  one  ounce  of  glycerine  and  one  ounce  of 


alcohol,  stir  well  with  a  glass  rod,  and  pour  into  the  pyrogallic  acid 

bottle;  well  stir  again,  and  when  all  dissolved  add  the  remaining  five 
ounces  of  methylated  alcohol.  This  I  label  solution  P. 

I  now  make  solution  A  with  albumen  and  ammonia,  thus: — 

A. 

'  Stock  albumen  .  2  ounces. 

Liquor  ammonia .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  1  drachm. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  water  is  used  in  making  up  this  solution,  the 
albumen  being  rendered  as  limpid  as  water  by  the  solvent  powers  of 
the  ammonia,  and  it  will  not  be  found  at  all  inconvenient  to  use. 
This  solution  will  keep  indefinitely;  the  longer  the  albumen  is  kept 
in  contact  with  the  ammonia  the  better  it  seems  to  work. 

To  develope  a  negative  (taking,  for  instance,  a  7  J  X  4£  plate)  select 
a  dish  as  near  the  size  of  the  plate  as  possible  and  perfectly  flat, 
and  in  a  clean  glass  measure  prepare  the  following  developer : — 

Solution  P .  \  drachm  to  1  drachm. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Solution  A .  5  drops. 

Water .  2  ounces. 

Mix  them  in  the  order  given.  It  will  be  seen  I  give  the  water  in 
two  quantities;  it  is  for  this  reason: — If  the  albumen  solution  were 
added  direct  to  the  pyro.  solution  the  albumen  would  be  at  once 
overcome  by  the  pyro.  and  spirit,  and  become  coagulated ;  whereas, 
if  just  one  ounce  of  water  be  added  first,  and  after  that  the  albumen 
solution,  it  remains  clear;  then  add  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
water,  which  stirs  and  mixes  the  whole  up,  and  all  difficulty  is  avoided. 
The  plate  A  is  now  put  into  the  dish  and  the  developer  poured  over 
it  in  one  gentle  wave,  as  described  by  Mr.  Edwards,  without  soaking ; 
if  the  exposure  has  been  correct  the  image  at  once  commences 
to  make  its  appearance,  just  the  same  as  a  wet  plate.  I  do  not  find 
any  inconvenience  from  bubbles  if  it  be  poured  over  carefully ; 
should  any  small  bubbles  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  they 
may  be  removed  by  passing  the  finger  over  them,  or  a  brush ;  but  I 
much  prefer  to  use  the  finger.  It  will  be  found  that  with  this  form 
of  developer  intensity  is  very  readily  obtained,  and  the  albumen 
seems  to  confer  a  peculiar  bloom  on  the  negative,  which  is  a  well- 
known  characteristic  of  albumen ;  it  also  prevents  the  yellowing  to 
a  very  great  extent.  Should  the  image  be  slow  in  making  its 
appearance,  five  drops  more  of  solution  A  may  be  added ;  when 
once  started  further  additions  may  be  made  as  required,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  albumen  prevents  fog  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
some  peculiar  action  of  its  own,  assists  the  development,  while  a  great 
deal  more  latitude  can  be  given  in  the  exposure — a  fact  which  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

A  few  days  since  I  made  some  comparative  experiments  with 
collodion  plates  and  gelatine,  the  subject  being  a  granite  cross.  I 
exposed  two  gelatine  plates  and  two  collodion  plates,  developing 
them  very  carefully,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  regards  quality, 
gelatine  gained  the  victory.  Previous  to  this  trial  my  opinion  was  the 
opposite. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  about  the  dark 
room,  especially  about  the  so-called  “  canary  medium.”  The  Editors 
gave  me  a  small  piece  the  other  day,  and  with  the  spectroscope  I 
find  it  gives  a  full— almost  unaltered — spectrum  ;  how  it  works  I 
cannot  say,  not  having  had  the  opportunity  to  try  a  sample  of  it.  I 
have  never  been  in  favour  of  using  the  stained  papers  for  the  dark¬ 
room  window,  as  I  have  always  thought  it  stopped  a  great  deal  of 
light  uselessly.  I  myself  always  use  two  thicknesses  of  glass — one  of 
deep  ruby  and  one  of  deep  orange.  My  window  is  a  sliding  one,  about 
a  foot  square.  I  commence  development  with  the  two  thicknesses. 
When  I  find  the  image  is  well  out  and  gaining  intensity  I  remove 
one  thickness  of  glass ;  I  then  have  plenty  of  light  to  see  to  conduct 
the  development  with  the  greatest  of  comfort.  Sometimes  I  finish 
with  only  using  the  ruby  and  sometimes  only  with  yellow,  and  I 
have  perfect  freedom  from  fog.  I  find  as  the  development  goes  on 
the  plate  gradually  becomes  insensitive  and  will  bear  more  light ;  it 
is  only  at  the  commencement  that  care  is  required. 

I  remember  once  I  called  at  the  studio  of  my  friend  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge,  and  he  was  developing  some  gelatine  plates  by  the  light  of 
one  of  those  toy  paraffine  lamps  with  the  little  opal  globe  coated  with 
aurine.  He  took  not  the  slightest  care  to  screen  the  lower  part  of  the 
lamp,  and  after  the  development  had  gone  on  for  some  time  he  could 
without  any  risk  bring  the  dish  containing  the  plate  down  below  the 
lamp  with  almost  the  bare  light  of  the  lamp  streaming  into  the  dish, 
and  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  shadows  on  fixing  were  perfectly 
clear.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  if  I  had  not  seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes.  Many  photographers  seem  to  attach  a  great  deal  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  testing  the  glass  in  the  dark-room  window,  by  placing  a  plate 
against  it  for  several  minutes.  I  have  found  almost  any  gelatine  plate 
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to  fog  more  or  less  under  those  conditions,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  fog 
an  ordinary  wet  collodion  plate  with  orange  glass  by  the  same 
means ;  whereas  a  plate  can  be  exposed  in  the  camera  and  developed 
perfectly  free  from  fog  at  about  two  or  three  feet  distance  from  the 
window.  I  have  also  found  that  gelatine  plates  act  in  the  same 
manner,  so  I  never  test  a  plate  in  that  way.  I  always  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  when  developing  gelatine  plates  to  cover  the  dish  with 
a  piece  of  cardboard,  removing  it  when  I  require  to  examine  the 
plate,  and  by  using  the  two  glasses  in  the  window,  as  above  described, 
I  never  get  a  fogged  plate.  Again,  I  say — Don’t  use  paper  if  you  can 
avoid  it.” 

Before  I  close  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  yellowing  of  a  certain 
kind  which  is  caused  by  the  alkaline  pyro.  being  in  the  film.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  pyro.  and  ammonia  soon  change  to  a  deep 
brown  when  mixed,  and  the  yellowing  I  am  now  alluding  to  occurs 
on  the  drying  of  the  film,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  stain  of  the  pyro.  '  If  a  discoloured  hypo,  bath  be  used  for  fixing 
it  causes  a  certain  kind  of  browning  quite  distinct  from  the 
former.  To  avoid  this  use  fresh  hypo,  for  every  plate  in  a  small 
dish;  the  sooner  all  soluble  matter  is  out  of  the  film  the  better  will 
be  the  colour.  I  was  noticing  a  plate  the  other  day  while  soaking 
after  fixing;  after  it  had  been  in  the  dish  of  water  undisturbed 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  discoloured  pyro.  was  distinctly 
visible,  colouring  the  water  above  and  around  the  plate.  The  most 
perfect  way  of  washing  a  gelatine  plate  I  find  is  to  place  it,  film 
down,  in  a  basin,  allowing  a  good  stream  of  water  to  fall  on  the  back 
of  the  plate.  As  the  soluble  matter  leaves  the  plate  it  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  by  the  water  being  in  rapid  motion  it  is  soon  away  from 
the  plate.  William  Brooks. 


NEGATIVES  COPIED  BY  THE  AID  OF  LUMINOUS 

PAINT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

I  Have  brought  with  me  some  negatives  and  transparencies  to 
exhibit  to  the  Society  rather  as  curiosities  than  with  the  hope  that 
the  process  by  which  they  were  obtained  may  ever  become  practi¬ 
cally  useful.  The  account  of  a  failure  is  often  worth  publishing, 
either  for  the  sake  of  seeing  whether  a  process  which  has  failed  with 
one  operator  may  be  successful  in  more  skilled  hands,  or,  if  the 
failure  is  a  hopeless  one,  for  the  sake  of  saving  others  the  trouble  of 
going  over  the  same  useless  ground.  Whether  the  publication  of 
this  process  is  likely  to  be  useful  from  either  point  of  view  I  will 
leave  to  the  Society  to  decide. 

I  have  here  a  negative  which  has  been  reproduced  from  another 
negative  without  any  transparency  having  been  taken.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  plenty  of  density,  and  that  the  whites  are  fairly 
pure,  but  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  being  much  out  of 
focus.  The  method  of  obtaining  this  negative  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind  when  trying  some  experiments  with  Balmain’s  luminous  paint. 
This  substance— which  is,  I  believe,  a  sulphide  of  calcium,  or  some 
compound  closely  allied  to  it— is  strongly  phosphorescent  in  the  dark 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  light.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
blue  and  violet  rays  that  have  this  effect,  and  red  light  not  only  has 
no  tendency  to  make  it  glow  in  the  dark  but  actually  blots  out  the 
light  from  the  phosphorescent  surface.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
scientific  to  say  that  the  phosphorescence  diminishes  far  more 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  rad  light  than  when  in  absolute  darkness 
I  covered  a  sheet  of  glass  with  the  paint,  and  allowed  it  to  set  for  a" 
week  or  more.  Having  exposed  this  plate  for  three  or  four  seconds 
to  sunlight,  it  was  rapidly  placed  on  a  negative  in  a  printing-frame, 
with  the  painted  surface  touching  the  film.  Between  the  negative 
and  the  light  was  a  sheet  of  red  glass.  Thus  the  transparent  parts 
of  the  negative  allowed  the  red  light  to  pass  through  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  luminosity  of  the  surface,  whilst  underneath  the  dense 
parts,  where  it  was  protected  from  the  red  light,  it  continued  to  glow. 
After  being  exposed  to  sunlight  for  about  a  minute  and  a-half,  the 
frame  was  brought  into  a  dark  room  and  the  plate  taken  out,  when  it 
appeared  as  a  luminous  negative.  It  was  then  placed  in  contact 
with  a  dry  plate  for  about  thirty  seconds,  and  the  plate  developed ; 
and  this  is  the  negative  that  I  have  here  tonight.  I  have  also  tried 
photographing  in  a  camera  this  luminous  negative,  thus  getting 
a  reduced  negative.  The  result  was,  however,  blurred,  indicating 
probably  that  there  was  a  want  of  sharpness  in  the  luminous 
surface.  Transparencies  can  easily  be  taken  by  exposing  the  surface 
of  paint  when  not  luminous  under  a  negative.  I  have  here  some 
which  are  sharper  than  the  negatives  from  some  cause  that  is 
unknown  to  me.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  performing  all  these 
operations  in  a  camera,  but  I  think  it  can  be  done.  L.  Darwin, 

Lieut.  R.E. 


FRILLING  TROUBLES. 

Some  little  time  ago  an  amateur  photographer  of  some  position  in 
the  scientific  world  came  to  me  saying  he  had  taken  up  gelatine 
dry-plate  work  and  been  successful  with  it;  but,  &b  in  his  reading 
he  had  come  upon  a  great  deal  of  matter  treating  about  “  frilling,'’ 
he  would  be  much  obliged  if  I  could  tell  him  “  what  it  was  like, 
and  how  he  could  tell  it  when  he  saw  it !  ” 

To  obtain  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  any  work  or  process  one 
must  encounter  failures,  and  it  is  usually  the  ability  and  perseverance 
with  which  they  are  overcome  that  brings  a  man  to  the  front.  So 
with  my  interlocutor;  that  his  hand  phould  not  fail  him  at  some 
critical  moment,  he  wanted  to  know  something  of  the  ills  as  well  as 
the  advantages  in  connection  with  gelatine  work.  It  is  not  likely 
that  many  of  my  readers  who  have  begun  the  working  of  this 
wonderful  addition  to  our  resources  will  have  long  remained  in 
ignorance  of  those  troubles  giving  the  title  to  my  article,  though  it 
is  quite  possible  that  many  who  use  commercial  plates  only,  and 
who  have  strictly  followed  the  printed  instructions  supplied  with 
them,  may  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  this  evil.  For  their 
benefit  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  frilling  is  a  swelling  of  the  film,  act¬ 
ing  not  so  perceptibly  in  its  thickness  as  in  its  length  or  breadth,  and 
its  visible  consequences  are  the  separation  of  film  from  glass  in  the 
form  of  a  blister,  which,  when  it  happens  at  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
takes  the  form  of  the  frills  in  a  lady’s  dress.  The  term  appears  to 
be  indifferently  used  whether  the  form  of  evil  is  a  blister  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate  and  not  approaching  the  edge,  or  the  open 
blister  arising  at  the  margin  and  truly  assuming  the  form  of  a  frill. 

Premising  further  remarks  by  saying  that  for  some  time  past 
commercial  plates  have  been  made  in  which  frilling  is  rarely 
seen  if  due  precautions  be  taken,  I  may  enter  more  fully  into  the 
diagnosis  and  pathology  of  the  disease  in  its  various  forms  and 
the  methods  of  cure. 

The  most  common  form  of  frilling  is  that  which  takes  its  com¬ 
mencement  at  the  edge  of  the  plate.  A  little  while  after  the  alkaline 
developer  is  applied  the  film  “lifts”  slightly  at  the  edge — generally 
at  its  thickest  part — and  perhaps  remains  in  that  state  till  the 
washing  water  is  applied,  at  which  stage  it  not  infrequently  increases 
and  spreads  laterally  along  the  sides  of  the  plate  and  also  towards 
the  centre.  It  may  also  happen  that  no  further  change  at  this 
point,  or  even  for  the  remainder  of  the  usual  processes  of  washing 
and  fixing,  takes  places.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  trust  to  further 
immunity,  and  the  moment  the  first  trace  shows  itself  it  should  be 
assumed  that,  as  is  usual,  the  frilling  will  increase,  and  steps  must 
be  taken  to  guard  against  it.  And  they  are  of  the  simplest,  consist¬ 
ing  merely  of  placing  the  plate  in  a  Btrong  solution  of  alum,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  there  for  about  five  minutes.  This  has  the 
effect  of  toughening  the  film  and  rendering  it  less  liable  to  absorb 
water  and  expand,  and  is  usually  a  perfect  preventive  of  further 
action,  even  though  frilling  have  already  made  some  progress. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  follow  the  consequences  of  “  leav¬ 
ing  a  plate  to  its  fate  ”  after  development.  The  frilling  would,  in  all 
probability,  directly  after  immersion  in  the  hypo,  gradually  extend 
till  the  whole  film  lifted  and  became  detached  from  its  support, 
having  during  the  process  expanded  to  considerably  increased 
dimensions.  It  is  just  possible  to  save  it  at  this  step,  though  the 
density  appears  reduced  considerably ;  indeed,  I  have  more  than 
once  removed  a  film  so  detached  to  a  clean  plate  and  allowed  the 
overlapping  edges  to  cling  to  the  back,  and  so  hold  the  film  in  situ 
while  it  dried.  Practically,  however,  it  may  be  considered  that 
when  once  a  large  amount  of  frilling  shows  itself  and  is  not  checked 
the  plate  may  be  considered  as  doomed,  for  a  loosened  gelatine  film 
cannot  be  manipulated  like  one  of  collodion. 

Returning  again  to  the  negative  in  the  alum  bath,  five  minutes’ 
immersion  in  which  suffices  to  stay  the  frilling,  it  is  as  well  to 
reiterate  the  desirability  and,  indeed,  the  need  of  copious  washing 
and  soaking  both  after  developing  and  after  “  aluming  ”  (to  coin 
a  word).  If  these  washings  be  not  given  there  is  a  liability  to  the 
precipitate’s  becoming  imbedded  in  the  film  to  an  extent  that  prevents 
its  removal  by  any  amount  of  washing.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no 
further  trouble  need  be  apprehended,  and  the  cure  is  complete. 

There  yet  remains  the  case  of  the  plate  passing  through  the 
development  and  washing  without  any  signs  of  frill  till  the  fixing  bath 
is  reached — a  state  of  affairs  as  common,  perhaps,  as  any.  If  the 
tendency  do  exist,  but  to  a  slight  extent  only,  it  will  now  show  itself — 
most  probably  in  the  form  of  minute  blisters  appearing  first  in  a  few 
isolated  places,  but  finally  covering  the  whole  with  a  multitude  of 
little  hillocks  which  ruin  the  plate  utterly.  In  carbon  printing 
similar  blisters  may  often  be  cured  by  flooding  the  surface  with 
alcohol,  the  print,  when  dry,  showing  little  or  no  trace  of  them. 
Willi  gelatine  negatives,  however,  the  result  is  different,  every 
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blister,  when  dried  down,  showing  most  distinctly,  and  printing  with 
annoying  pertinacity.  The  most  troublesome  characteristic  of  these 
pests  in  the  hypo,  is  that  they  cannot  be  arrested  satisfactorily.  If 
spirit  be  poured  over,  the  blistering  is  stayed ;  but  the  hypo,  must  be 
got  rid  of  and  nothing  but  water  will  do  it,  and  upon  its  first 
application  the  blisters  start  anew,  while  if  alum,  be  applied  at  this 
stage  it  will  cause  a  milkiness  within  the  film  that  no  after  process 
will  eradicate,  and  which  will  effectually  prevent  any  presentable 
print  being  obtained. 

Having  given  a  fair  account  of  the  life  history  of  a  frill,  I  would 
repeat  the  usual  warning  given  in  the  commercial  manufacturers’ 
instruction  papers.  If  one  plate  of  a  parcel  frill,  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  remainder  will  do  likewise,  and  treat  them  all  with  alum.  I 
would,  however,  go  further  than  this,  and  say,  treat  every  plate  with 
alum  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
likely  or  unlikely  to  give  way  to  the  trouble. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  all  the  more  recently-proposed  remedies  I 
select  common  alum,  and  I  do  it  on  the  double  ground  of  its  cheap¬ 
ness  and  simplicity,  combined  with  its  complete  efficiency  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  use  of  chrome  alum  before  development 
is  recommended  by  some ;  but  when  its  use  in  that  manner  was 
first  supported  I  tried  it  but  did  not  care  to  continue  it,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  to  destroy  some  of  the  effect  of  the  exposure  in  the  camera  and 
to  necessitate,  in  consequence,  longer  exposure. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  to  be  used  with  the  developer  itself 
in  small  quantity;  but  this  appears  to  me  the  most  irrational  pro¬ 
ceeding  possible,  for  the  ammonia  of  the  developer  precipitates  the 
the  alumina  and  chromium  as  an  inert  magma,  and  in  so  doing 
becomes  itself  neutralised,  thus  failing  to  take  its  part  in  the  action 
of  the  developer.  It  is  true  that  there  is  likely  to  remain  a  little 
chromic  acid  in  the  solution ;  but  if  any  frill-preventing  action  do 
result  and  be  owing  to  it-— an  unlikely  supposition — the  use  of  a 
chromic  salt  would  be  far  better.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  solution  of  ordinary  alum  treated  with  soda  till  the  precipi¬ 
tate  was  redissolved,  employed  with  the  developer,  might  be  a  useful 
aid  in  preventing  frilling;  and,  if  it  answered,  the  production  of  a 
negative  would  be  facilitated  by  the  avoiding  of  one  washing.  I  will 
conclude  my  article  by  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  case  of  frilling 
which  I  recently  experienced,  such  as  I  never  before  saw  equalled 
in  a  commercial  plate. 

Within  a  couple  of  seconds  after  the  application  of  the  developer  to 
the  first  plate  of  the  batch  that  I  tried,  a  side  frill  started  and  ran  across 
the  plate  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  within  a  minute’s  time  the  whole 
film  being  raised  at  one  end.  Another  plate  followed  in  the  same  foot¬ 
steps.  I  at  once  apprised  the  maker,  and  he  stated  that  it  was 
the  over-newness  of  the  plates  that  caused  this;  but  he  further  wrote 
that  the  application  prior  to  development  of  chrome  alum  solution 
would  stop  the  tendency.  I  tried  one  plate,  and  by  some  accidental 
coincidence  it  appeared  to  answer,  and  being  pressed  by  sitters 
I  exposed  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  regular  course  of  work.  Upon  de¬ 
veloping  I  found  I  had  reckoned  without  my  host,  for  the  chrome 
alum  proved  utterly  useless.  Even  when  used  in  a  concentrated 
form  and  some  mixed  with  the  developer  the  film  frilled  up,  and  most 
of  it  was  raised  from  the  plate  long  before  the  image  was  fully 
brought  out.  I  tried  tannin  in  the  first  washing  and  in  the 
developer  without  the  slightest  benefit,  and  the  only  means  of  saving 
a  negative  at  all  was  by  adding  twenty  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to 
the  developer,  to  the  washing  water,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  to 
the  hypo,  solution.  I  may  here  note  that  when  frilling  suddenly 
occurs  at  any  stage  of  the  process  it  can  be  averted— for  the  moment  at 
anyrate — by  a  copious  addition  of  alcohol,  and  thus  time  is  afforded 
in  ordinary  frilling  cases  for  a  permanent  remedy  to  be  afterwards 
applied. 

However,  these  particular  plates  were  perfectly  useless,  and  with 
every  care  I  was  only  able  to  save  a  few  negatives  by  means  of  iron 
development  and  the  use  of  a  wasteful  amount  of  methylated  spirit. 
The  iron  developer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  produce  the  evil,  ammonia  being 
the  chief  sinner.  I  need  not  say  to  those  familiar  with  gelatine  plates 
that  the  alleged  newness  of  the  film  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter,  for  the  film  was  as  rotten  as  a  poor  sample  of 
collodion — utterly  devoid  of  tenacity  or  elasticity. 

G.  Watmoxjgh  Webster,  F.C.S. 


INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

[Communications  to  the  Photograph!;!  Society  of  Great  Britain.  ] 

ON  AN  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER. 

I  have  been  asked  to  exhibit  an  instantaneous  shutter  designed  by  my 
brother,  Mr.  Horace  Darwin,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  both  for 


the  sake  of  showing  the  apparatus  and  with  the  hope  of  commencing  a 
general  discussion  on  the  subject  of  instantaneous  shutters.  I  must 
begin  by  telling  you  that  this  shutter  was  designed  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  the  requirements  for  that  special  purpose  have  alone  been  con¬ 
sidered.  The  subject  of  finding  the  altitude  of  clouds  came  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Meteorological  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  it 
was  proposed  by  Captain  Abney  that  the  results  should  be  obtained  by 
simultaneous  photographs  taken  from  the  two  ends  of  a  base  line  of 
known  length.  With  regard  to  the  exposure  of  these  photographs  he 
consulted  my  brother,  pointing  out  to  him  that  the  requirements  were : — 
(1)  That  the  two  cameras  must  be  exposed  by  one  individual ;  (2)  that 
the  two  exposures  must  be  absolutely  simultaneous  ;  (3)  that  they 
must  be  extremely  rapid  and  give  different  exposures  at  will.  This 
shutter  was  designed  to  answer  these  requirements. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  shutter,  which  will  be  more 
intelligible  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram  to  be  published  shortly. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  First,  rigidly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  lens  is  an  electro-magnet,  by  means  of  which  a  pin 
can  be  lifted  up  and  down.  Secondly,  passing  through  the  lens  close  to 
the  slot  for  the  stops  are  two  shutters  joined  together  under  the  lens 
by  means  of  a  spring ;  this  spring  tends  to  force  the  shutters  outwards, 
and  in  the  shutters  are  two  round  openings.  At  first  no  light  can  come 
through  the  lens ;  secondly,  as  the  shutters  move,  these  two  openings 
come  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  there  is  a  full 
exposure  ;  when  the  shutters  move  on  to  the  third  position  the  lens  is 
again  closed.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  not  rigidly  connected  with 
anything,  and  is  only  supported  by  passing  through  the  lens  ;  hence  any 
movements  of  the  shutter  are  not  readily  transmitted  to  the  camera. 
In  connection  with  these  shutters  are  two  arms  with  slots  in  them 
passing  above  the  lens.  The  pin  of  the  electro-magnet  works  in  these 
slots ;  when  the  current  passes  the  pin  is  lifted  out  of  a  catch  in  the 
slot,  and  the  shutters  are  forced  by  the  spring  into  the  position  of  full 
exposure.  The  shutters  are  prevented  from  moving  further  by  another 
catch  in  the  slot ;  but  when  the  current  ceases  to  pass  they  are  again 
released,  and  the  lens  is  closed  by  the  shutters  moving  on.  Therefore, 
by  this  means  an  exposure  of  any  duration  can  be  given. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  whether  some  such  contrivance  might  not 
be  useful  for  ordinary  purposes.  Mr.  Kirkby  has  said  that  “a  perfect 
shutter  is  one  that  will  open  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  remain  open 
with  full  aperture  of  lens  for  the  required  period  of  time,  and  then  shut 
again  with  the  greatest  rapidity;”  and  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
electric  shutter  fulfils  these  conditions  better  than  any  other  that  I  have 
seen.  In  order  that  a  shutter  may  “  open  with  the  greatest  rapidity” 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  opening  movement  should 
be  as  rapid  as  possible.  Now  this  is  not  the  case  with  shutters  like 
that  designed  by  Mr.  Kirkby,  where  the  rapidity  of  the  opening 
movement  gradually  decreases  as  the  shutter  opens,  whilst  it  is  the  case 
with  the  shutter  I  exhibit  tonight.  The  same  remark,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  closing.  There  is  at  present  no  means  of  regulating  the  length  of 
exposure  with  the  electrical  shutter,  except  by  regulating  the  time  during 
which  the  contact  is  made.  This  is  a  loss  in  one  way,  but  it  is  a  great 
gain  in  another.  This  shutter,  in  fact,  is  more  akin  to  Cadett’s  pneu¬ 
matic  shutter  than  to  any  of  the  instantaneous  shutters  yet  devised ; 
the  advantages  that  may  be  claimed  for  it  in  the  comparison  are  that 
the  rapidity  of  opening  and  shutting  would  be  much  greater,  and  that 
the  exposure  is  tolerably  uniform  over  the  whole  field.  The  objection  to 
this  class  is,  of  course,  the  jar ;  and  nothing  but  experience — which  is  in 
this  case  wanting — can  determine  whether  this  is  a  fatal  objection.  The 
shutter  could  be  worked  by  a  pneumatic  arrangement  as  easily  or  more 
easily  than  by  electricity.  L.  Darwin,  Lieut.  R.E. 

REMARKS  ON  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

The  members  of  this  Society  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer  for 
bringing  forward  this  important  subject,  especially  as  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  photography  will  depend  upon  very  short  exposures. 
Expecting  that  the  appeal  made  by  our  President  at  the  last  meeting 
will  be  largely  responded  to,  and  that  many  different  shutters  will  be 
shown,  we  resolved  to  investigate  a  few  points  relative  to  instantaneous 
shutters  iu  general,  aided  by  actual  experiments,  which  may  prove  of 
importance  in  the  present  discussion. 

Several  forms  of  shutters  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  which  are 
reputed  to  give  very  short,  or  so-called  “instantaneous,’'  exposures;  but 
unfortunately  the  actual  time  of  exposure  has  not  been  generally  given. 
In  consequence  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  subject  every  fact  to 
mathematical  precision  we  submitted  a  few  shutters  in  our  possession  to 
practical  tests,  and  we  shall  give  the  data  and  a  description  of  our 
experiments. 

The  method  we  adopted  was  as  follows: — To  determine  the  time  of 
exposure  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  object  moving  uniformly  as  to  time, 
so  that  the  space  passed  by  the  moving  object  can  be  recorded  photo¬ 
graphically,  thus  denoting  the  time  of  exposure.  Not  having  the 
mechanical  appliances  necessary  for  this  purpose,  we  decided  that  one  of 
us  should  play  the  part  of  a  huge  clock. 

[Note  by  Mr.  Warnerke.  The  choice  was  easy,  on  account  of  the 
prominence  of  the  bump  of  music  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Cadett.]  A  long 
bamboo  stick  covered  with  white  paper  was  uniformly  moved  in  a  circle, 
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and  to  make  certain  of  one  revolution  per  second  a  watch  beating  four 
times  per  second  was  held  constantly  to  the  ear  while  the  stick  was 
revolved,  and  so  constant  was  the  uniformity  of  revolution  that  repeated 
trials  by  photography  gave  the  same  relative  results.  The  circumference 
of  the  circle  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  end  of  the  stick  was  forty- 
five  feet;  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  had  ample  length  of  arc  to 
measure  from.  The  first  shutter  we  submitted  to  our  test  was  Mr. 
England’s  form  of  a  drop  shutter,  working  behind  the  lens,  having  a 
horizontal  slit  of  one  and  a-half  inch  width.  With  Mr.  England’s 
shutter  the  sky  receives  less  exposure  than  the  foreground;  it  was 
necessary  therefore  to  give  two  exposures — one  with  the  stick  at  the  top 
of  the  circle  and  the  other  with  the  stick  at  the  bottom.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  which  we  hand  round  will  show  how  these  exposures  are 
recorded.  We  got  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second  for  the  sky  and 
one-fifteenth  of  a  second  for  the  ground.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  time  of  exposure  here  indicated  is  the  same  for  all  drop 
shutters,  as  the  time  will  vary  with  the  width  of  the  slit,  the 
size  of  the  lens,  and  also  with  the  amount  of  drop  that  the  shutter 
receives  before  the  exposure  commences.  In  drop  shutters  the  slit 
is  sometimes  made  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  with  a 
view  to  shorten  the  exposure,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  any 
Ci3e  the  slit  has  to  pass  over  the  whole  of  the  cone  of  light  passing 
through  the  lens.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  though  any  individual  part 
of  the  plate  may  get  very  little  exposure,  yet  there  is  time  for  a  move¬ 
ment  to  be  visible  on  the  whole  of  the  plate  ;  also,  if  the  slit  be  narrower 
than  the  diameter  of  the  lens  the  equality  of  the  illumination  will 
naturally  suffer,  it  would  be  better  therefore  if  a  more  rapid  exposure 
be  desired  that  it  be  obtained  by  using  a  spring. 

The  next  shutter  tested  was  the  form  adopted  by  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  and  made  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  St.  John’s  Wood.  The  diameter 
of  the  exposing  circle  is  oue  and  three-quarter  inch.  The  exposure  with 
this  shutter  is  of  course  quicker  on  one  side  than  the  other.  In  our  case  the 
sliding  movement  was  horizontal.  The  system  of  measurement  in  this 
case  was  the  same  as  previously  described,  and  the  rapidity  so  shown  at 
the  centre  of  the  plate  was  the  one-seventy-sixth  part  of  a  second.  The 
lens  used  was  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear.  The  rapidity  of  exposure 
with  this  shutter  is  of  course  dependent  on  the  tension  of  the  india- 
rubber  band.  When  the  line  of  sliding  was  horizontal  at  the  slower 
end  there  was  oue-sixty-seventh,  and  at  quicker  one-eighty-fourth,  part 
of  a  second’s  exposure. 

We  experimented  with  Harrison’s  shutter  (passed  round  for  examina¬ 
tion),  but  in  consequence  of  the  shaking  of  the  camera  we  could  not 
obtain  reliable  data.  Our  next  experiment  was  made  with  Rouch’s 
double  flap  and  Cadett’s  pneumatic  shutter.  The  exposure  for  Rouch’s 
was  one-fifteenth  of  a  second,  and  for  Cadett’s  one-fifth  of  a  second. 
However,  the  rapidity  in  these  two  cases  depends  on  personal  equation, 
and  consequently  are  recorded  here  as  indicative  of  our  own  manipula¬ 
tion. 

We  are  strongly  impressed  that  information  respecting  the  length  of 
exposure  attainable  by  various  instantaneous  shutters  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  each  such  instrument.  In  order,  therefore,  to  complete 
the  useful  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  evening’s  show  we  submit  to 
the  Council  of  this  Society  a  proposition  to  nominate  a  voluntary  com¬ 
mission  practically  to  test,  in  this  respect,  the  shuttei’s  brought  before 
the  meeting,  and  to  publish  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  the  result  of 
their  experiments. 

Our  observations  will  not  he  complete  without  calling  your  attention 
to  one  point  affecting  the  mechanical  details  of  construction  of  shutters. 
In  the  majority  of  the  shutters  there  is  generally  a  part  to  be  moved  to 
effect  exposure,  and  this  is  released  either  by  hand  or  by  electricity,  or 
by  pneumatic  pressure.  In  our  experiments  we  chiefly  used  Mr.  Cadett’s 
principle  of  pneumatic  pressure,  and  we  found  that  by  this  means  we 
could  be  certain  of  steadiness  of  the  camera.  When  released  by  hand 
no  amount  of  care  and  precaution  could  prevent  a  slight  movement  of  the 
camera,  which  resulted  in  giving  double  images.  We  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  no  matter  how  steady  the  camera  and  stand,  an  electrical 
or  a  pneumatic  arrangement  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

If  we  have  to  give  our  opinion  as  to  what  is  desirable  in  a  shutter,  we 
should  say  that  it  should  be  capable  of  being  used  either  for  very  short 
(say  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second)  or  long  exposure  (say  a  minute), 
and  that  it  should  also  register  the  amount  of  exposure. 

L.  Warnerke. 

J.  Cadett. 


PHOTOGLYPTIC  PROCESS  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS. 

If  our  readers  will  recal  the  description,  whidh  we  gave  on  page  44  of 
this  paper  (Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic),  of  the  process  contrived 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  to  produce  photoglyptic  moulds  without 
having  recourse  to  the  hydraulic  press,  they  will  find,  in  reading  the 
following  summary  of  the  recent  improvements  made  in  the  process 
by  the  learned  inventor,  that  he  renders  still  more  practicable  the 
execution  of  photoglyptic  moulds  and  prints. 

Mr.  W  oodbury’s  attention  for  more  than  a  year  has  been  turned 
towards  the  solution  of  the  important  problem  of  the  production  of  the 


casts  necessary  to  the  working  with  gelatinous  inks  without  employing 
a  very  great  pressure,  which  is  only  obtained  with  a  stock  of  imple¬ 
ments  tolerably  costly,  and  therefore  inaccessible  to  the  greater  number 
of  photographers. 

The  price  of  a  hydraulic  press  varies,  according  to  the  pressure,  from 
four  to  eight  thousand  francs — a  sum  which  is  not  enormous  if  inoludl  d 
in  the  opening  expenses  of  a  great  establishment,  but  which  at  once 
becomes  important  when  it  is  a  question  of  one  of  those  photographic 
studios,  of  which  there  are  many  in  small  towns,  where  the  sum  total 
of  business  cannot  be  very  large. 

The  means  first  contrived  by  our  ingenious  and  clever  colleague- 
notably  the  one  which  we  have  recently  indicated — did  not  givo  him 
complete  satisfaction.  He  sought  further,  and  has  succeeded  this  time 
in  creating  from  them  a  working  whole  of  great  simplicity.  The 
results,  of  which  we  have  some  specimens  by  us,  are  most  conclusive  of 
this. 

On  the  one  hand  hydraulic  pressure  is  dispensed  with ;  on  the  other 
we  obtain  moulds  of  an  absolutely  perfect  flatness,  and  which  offer  the 
immense  advantage  of  not  being  capable  of  bending,  as  so  frequently 
happens  to  hydraulic  press  moulds  in  lead. 

Those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  photoglyptic  impressions 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  a  leaden  plate  losing  its  flatness, 
especially  if  the  surface  be  at  all  extensive.  It  is  only  by  a  wedging, 
often  long  and  never  really  perfect,  that  we  manage  to  restore,  to  the 
surface  of  the  printing-press,  the  planimetry  of  the  cast,  remedying  the 
hollows  and  swellings  on  the  surface  by  cuttings  of  paper  placed  suit¬ 
ably  below  the  plate  of  lead.  As  we  shall  see,  all  distortion  of  the  cast 
is  henceforth  impossible  when  the  process  of  moulding  is  employed  upon 
which  Mr.  Woodbury  has  definitely  taken  his  stand. 

The  gelatine  relief  is  first  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  paper  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  gelatine  slightly  coloured  and  sufficiently  thick.  The  film 
must  be  at  least  a  millimetre  thick.  The  development  takes  place 
directly  on  a  very  clean  plate,  free  from  all  roughness. 

When  it  is  finished,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  the  edges  of  the  plate 
are  coated,  by  means  of  a  brush,  with  a  varnish  made  of  india-rubber 
dissolved  in  benzine ;  then  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  of  a  suitable  thickness, 
and  which  has  first  been  well  prepared  by  rubbing  it  in  all  directions 
with  a  soft  hat  brush,  is  placed  on  the  relief  on  the  plate.  The  relief, 
covered  with  the  sheet  of  tin,  is  then  put  on  the  perfectly-smooth  sur¬ 
face  of  a  rolling-machine,  the  whole  covered  with  some  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  centre,  passing  the  plate,  little 
by  little,  from  the  centre  towards  each  extremity,  so  as  to  drive  out 
the  air,  which  might,  without  this,  lodge  between  the  tin  and  the  relief. 
Then  when  all  the  surface  has  undergone  the  pressure,  it  is  repassed 
under  the  cylinder  several  times,  pressing  it  more  and  more. 

The  coat  of  india-rubber  holds  the  edges  of  the  sheet  of  tin  to  the 
plate ;  and  this  operation  of  moulding  being  ended,  the  portions  of  tin 
which  project  are  pared  away,  and  the  back  of  the  cast  is  seen  perfectly 
imprinted  on  the  plate. 

We  have  omitted  to  say  that  before  placing  the  tin  on  the  relief  the 
whole  surface  of  this  latter  is  coated  with  a  greasy  substance,  which  is 
spread  as  evenly  as  possible.  This  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  final 
removal  of  the  cast  in  tin. 

When  the  gelatine  relief  has  been  well  covered  by  the  sheet  of  tin, 
instead  of  pouring  upon  it  warm  a  coating  capable  of  hardening,  like 
that  already  directed,  Mr.  Woodbury  has  recourse  to  a  galvanic  deposit 
of  copper,  employing  for  the  purpose  a  simple  apparatus  (the  Daniel 
pile).  The  plate,  bearing  the  relief  covered  with  tin,  is  introduced 
into  the  galvanic  vat,  where,  by  means  of  a  special  tour  de  main, 
a  sufficient  deposit  of  copper  is  obtained  upon  the  tin  after  two  or 
three  hours  of  action.  The  film  of  copper  deposited  is  then  strong 
enough  to  give  to  the  cast  a  very  great  resisting  power.  The  surface  of 
the  tin  which  is  to  receive  the  copper  deposit  ought  to  be  perfectly 
cleaned  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  so  that  all  traces  of  any 
greasy  body  which  might  partially  soil  it  may  be  removed. 

After  the  back  of  the  cast  has  been  sufficiently  coppered,  the  next 
step  is  to  remove  it  from  the  plate  on  which  is  the  gelatine  relief,  and 
to  transfer  it,  without  any  injury  to  its  flatness,  to  another  plate, 
to  which  it  will  be  united  by  the  copper  side,  the  intaglio  then 
constituting  the  upper  surface  or  printing  part.  To  do  this  we  take 
a  rather  thick  plate,  of  about  three  millimetres,  with  rounded  edges, 
and  of  which  the  surface  has  been  covered,  while  hot,  with  a  coating 
capable  of  resisting  a  high  temperature  without  becoming  soft.  The 
film  here  is  so  thick  that,  when  softened  by  a  heat  of  about  100°  centi¬ 
grade,  it  can  penetrate  the  irregularities  or  hollows  on  the  coppered 
surface. 

The  cemented  plate  is  placed  on  a  vessel  containing  water,  which 
is  kept  boiling  ;  the  coppered  back  of  the  cast  is  applied  to  the  coated 
surface,  and  on  the  plate  which  bears  the  relief  a  weight  is  placed, 
heavy  enough  to  cause  the  complete  adherence  of  the  two  surfaces,  and 
the  penetration  of  the  cement,  softened  by  the  heat,  well  into  all 
the  hollows  of  the  cast.  It  is  then  left  to  cool  under  pressure,  the 
source  of  heat  being  removed ;  and  when  all  is  cold  the  edges  of 
the  sheet  of  tin  are  cut  with  a  penknife—the  coated  plate  having  been 
chosen  rather  smaller  than  the  one  which  bears  the  relief — and  the  two 
plates  are  separated.  The  tin  casting,  backed  with  copper,  readily  quits 
the  greased  relief,  whilst  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  plate,  the  coating  on 
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which  is  hardened  by  cooling.  This  coating  is  a  composition  of  gum-lac, 
resin,  and  Venice  turpentine.  The  cast  once  removed,  the  relief  may 
be  used  to  make  others,  and  will  last  indefinitely  if  used  with  ail 
necessary  care. 

This  brief  description  allows  us  to  estimate  the  differences  which  exist 
between  this  new  process  and  that  which  we  have  previously  indicated. 
They  are  great  enough,  although  the  first  idea  remains  the  same.  That 
which  above  all  characterises  this  last  and  very  interesting  process  is 
the  immediate  development  of  the  relief  on  a  plate  without  producing  a 
pellicle  to  support  the  relief.  Then  comes  the  galvanic  deposit  of  copper 
on  the  back  of  the  east,  which  has  for  its  object  to  give  greater  hardness 
to  the  photoglyptic  cast  and  to  allow  the  production  of  prints  of  greater 
delicacy. 

\Ve  can  only  applaud  such  perfections — that  one,  especially,  which 
ensures  the  flatness  of  the  casts  and  renders  their  transfer  easy,  since, 
being  supported  on  the  surface  of  a  thick  plate,  they  cannot  warp.  The 
preparation,  for  printing  thus  becomes  very  easy. 

Mr.  Woodbury  has  only  arrived  at  these  results  after  numerous 
experiments  and  researches,  which  have  occupied  him  for  more  than  a 
year.  He  has  also  deemed  it  advisable  to  protect  by  a  patent  this  new 
form  of  the  photoglyptic  process.  But,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
understand  it,  his  modest  pretensions  cannot  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
greatest  possible  expansion  of  this  means— simple,  easy,  and  inexpensive 
— of  producing,  mechanically,  proofs  in  carbon.  It  is  well  to  know  that 
by  an  expenditure  which  cannot  exceed  one  thousand  francs  every 
photographer  may  add  to  his  printing  stock  the  photoglyptic  implements, 
including  the  right  of  using  them  and  the  way  of  doing  so.  This  is  little 
as  compared  with  a  maUriel  which,  however  simple  it  might  be,  for 
using  the  hydraulic  press  process,  would  cost,  according  to  its  size, 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  This  comparison  of  figures  of 
itself  says  more  than  all  our  praises. 


UteRittp  of  Sfitidits. 
- ^ — - — 
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Cate  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

June  1  . 

Sheffield  ...................... 

„  2  ........ 

Edinburgh  . . . . . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

„  2  . . 

Bristol  Amateur  .............. 

Museum,  Queen’s-road. 

Offices,  160a,  Aldersgate-street. 
Society  of  Arts,  John-streefc. 

The  Baths. 

"  2  . 

"  3  . 

South  London  . . 

>.  3  . 

Bolton . . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  on  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,- — Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  in 
the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  Conan  exhibited  a  drying-box  for  gelatine  plates  which  he  had 
lately  constructed  ;  also  a  drop  shutter  for  instantaneous  exposures. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayne  showed  a  collection  of  lantern  transparencies  on 
gelatine  plates.  He  explained  the  various  methods  by  which  the  veiled 
appearance  of  such  work  had  been  modified— and,  in  fact,  altogether 
got  rid  of— by  cementing  the  protecting  glass  to  the  positive  with 
Canada  balsam. 

Some  good  specimens  of  mechanical  printing  were  exhibited  by  the 
Chairman,  and  were  much  admired  and  commented  upon. 

The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  information  on 
the  photographic  power  of  phosphorescent  substances,  brought  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  on  the  11th 
instant,  had  already  been  communicated  to  this  Society  by  Mr.  J.  V. 
Robinson,  at  the  meeting  of  the  13fch  February,  a  report  of  which  was 
published  in  the  journals  of  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

This  being  the  concluding  meeting  for  the  session,  the  proceedings 
were  adjourned  until  the  second  Friday  in  October,  the  presentation 
print  for  the  year  having  been  first  distributed  to  the  members  present. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  held  their  first  annual  outdoor  meeting  on  Thursday, 
the  6th  inst.,  at  G. lands  Castle.  The  party  left  the  post-office  at  9  a.m., 
fully  equipped  with  photographic  apparatus,  every  one  eager  to  secure 
the  beauties  of  nature.  After  leaving  the  smoke  and  sulphurous 
vapours  of  Dundee  behind,  the  party  made  rapid  progress  towards 
Glamis.  Passing  through  some  charming  scenery  (notably  Lumley  Den, 
a  wild,  rugged  ravine,  with  precipitous  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  road), 
here  a  halt  was  made  that  all  might  enjoy  the  magnificent  view.  On 
arriving  at  the  castle  gate  the  antiquary  found  food  congenial  to 
his  soul  in  the  richly-sculptured  doors  and  armorial  bearings  of  the 
ancient  and  historical  castle.  Here  a  large  photograph  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Robertson  before  leaving  the  brakes. 


Through  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  the  ladies  and 
younger  members  were  shown  through  the  castle  and  grounds ;  and  the 
historical  and  ancestral  portraits  adorning  the  walls  and  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  tapestry,  combined  with  the  rare  and  antique  furniture, 
were  much  admired. 

In  the  meantime,  amateurs  and  professionals  shouldered  their  instru¬ 
ments  and  set  out  for  some  lovely  and  romantic  glen,  where  views  were 
taken  successfully  of  the  various  falls,  &c. 

After  reassembling,  the  party,  consisting  of  about  forty,  sat  down 
in  picnic  fashion  to  a  splendid  collation  supplied  by  Mr.  Rodney. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  (Mr.  J.  C.  Cox),  Mr.  J.  Robertson 
(Vice-President)  presided,  while  Mr.  G.  F.  Roger  acted  as  croupier. 
The  following  toasts  were  given  : — By  the  Chairman,  “The  Queen,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family.”  “The 
Photo.  Art,”  by  the  Chairman;  reply,  Mr.  Johnston.  “The  Amateur 
Members,”  Mr.  Donald;  reply,  Mr.  Jaffrey.  “The  Association,”  Mr. 
Roger;  reply  Mr.  Tannahill.  “The  Town  and  Trade  of  Dundee,”  Mr. 
Jaffrey.  “The  Strangers;”  reply,  Mr.  Easson.  “The  Ladies,”  Mr. 
Urie;  reply,  Mr.  Fraser.  “The  Earl  of  Strathmore,”  Mr.  Robertson  ; 
reply,  Mr.  Roger. 

After  dinner  the  party  was  again  photographed  in  front  of  the  castle 
by  Mr,  Roger,  Droughty  Ferry. 

After  spending  a  most  enjoyable  day,  the  party  arrived  in  Dundee 
highly  delighted  with  their  day’s  outing. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  Gth  inst. ,  at  the  Bath?, 
— -Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  series  of  outdoor  meetings  for  the  summer  season — to  be 
held  fortnightly,  the  first  to  be  at  Worsley  Hall,  on  the  29th  inst. 

A  number  of  instantaneous  views  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Har¬ 
wood,  Shipperbottom,  and  Grundy,  of  the  opening  of  the  new  infirmary 
on  the  1st  inst.,  and  Mr.  Shipperbottom  also  exhibited  an  instantaneous 
shutter. 

A  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  having  been  arranged  for,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  brought  to  a  close. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  5th  March,  when  Dr.  Vogel  occupied  the 

chair. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  Hornig  respecting  the  Voigtlander  and 
Vienna  Photographic  Society’s  prizes  was  read  ;  after  which 

The  Chairman  gave  some  details  of  Griine’s  process  for  decorating 
glass  with  matt  drawings,  specimens  of  which  were  shown  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting.  The  drawing  was  pressed  upon  a  varnish  invented  by 
Herr  Griine,  and  then  the  glass  was  gone  over  with  a  pencil  dipped  in 
fluoric  acid.  The  acid  etched  the  glass  in  the  parts  left  free  without 
depriving  it  of  its  clearness  and  transparency,  while  at  the  parts  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  varnish  the  action  of  the  acid  was  modified  so  that  it 
etched  matt. 

Herr  ScHAARwaCHTER  said  he  had  experimented  with  Herren  Hacke 
and  Albers’  gelatine  plates,  and  had  found  that  they  worked  very  equally 
and  free  from  fog,  but  gave  rather  hard  negatives,  and  were  only  about 
half  as  sensitive  as  the  English  dry  plates.  He  was  i-eeommeuded  to 
add  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  developer,  but  he  had  got  the  same  re¬ 
sults  without  as  with  that  addition.  He  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
Eder’s  developer.  In  portraiture  he  found  that  it  was  not  a  good  thing 
to  develope  several  plates  one  after  another  in  the  same  bath,  because, 
though  at  first  the  developer  was  clear,  yet  gradually  fine  crystals  of 
ferrous  oxalate  were  thrown  out,  so  for  every  picture  he  added  a  little 
fresh  developer. 

Herr  Hartmann’s  experience  was  something  similar,  and  Herr 
Claussen  (of  Meldorf)  had  written  describing  a  like  fault. 

The  Chairman  attributed  the  deposit  of  crystals  by  Eder's  developer 
to  its  being  kept  at  too  low  a  temperature.  He  also  advised  the  pouring 
of  the  iron  solution  into  the  potassic  oxalate  solution  rather  than  vice 
versd,  and  said  expressly  that  the  developer  ought  to  have  a  slightly 
acid  reaction. 

Mr.  Wight  remarked  that  Dr.  Eder  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  but  that  he  had  only  improved  upon  it  by 
substituting  the  simple  method  of  mixing  cold  ferrous  sulphate  with  a 
cold  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  for  the  older  method  of  preparing 
that  developer  (hot  solution  of  oxalate  of  iron  iu  potassium  oxalate). 
The  first  idea  of  a  ferrous  oxalate  developer  belonged  to  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea.  He  (the  speaker)  had  further  found  that  a  developer  prepared  by 
the  older  method  allowed  of  the  development  of  more  plates  than  Eder’s 
method,  as  with  it  the  crystals  of  iron  oxalate  were  not  so  easily 
thrown  out. 

Herr  ScHAARwaCHTER  attributed  one  advantage  to  gelatine  plates, 
namely,  the  ease  with  which,  when  required,  the  varnish  could  be 
removed  with  the  finger  without  injury  to  the  negative.  He  (Mr. 
Wight)  went  on  to  praise  Mr.  B.  J,  Edwards’s  intensifier,  and  to  express 
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a  wish  for  a  means  of  reducing  the  density  of  negatives  which  had  been 
over-intensified  by  that  intensifier,  the  means  he  had  used  having  made 
the  image  hard,  as  it  only  attacked  the  shadows  and  middle  tones,  but 
not  the  high  lights. 

The  Chairman  advised  a  1 :  6  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  slightly 
warmed,  to  increase  its  action. 

Mr.  Wight  recommended  laying  the  plate  first  in  a  strong  solution  of 
alum  and  then  in  dilute  muriatic  acid — a  method  which  he  found  to 
answer  well,  and  not  to  make  the  plate  hard. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  amongst  the  subjects  proposed  for 
discussion  at  the  projected  Photographic  Congress  were  the  following  : — 
What  is  photography  really  ? — What  would  induce  every  photographer 
to  become  a  member  of  a  photographic  society  ? — How  can  old  gold  and 
silver  baths  be  realised  ? — What  is  the  cause  of  blisters  in  albumenised 
paper? — and,  further,  the  apprentice  and  assistant  question. 

Herr  Martin  thought  he  could  suggest  another  topic  the  discussion 
of  which  might  be  useful,  namely,  the  introduction  of  uniform  standard 
dimensions  for  plates,  printing-frames,  &c. 

Herr  Reiciiard  asked  that  some  pictures  which  he  had  presented  a 
few  years  ago  to  the  “  wandering  album”  should  be  returned  to  him,  as 
he  believed  that  with  time  and  frequent  transport  they  had  become  un¬ 
sightly. 

This  raised  the  question  whether  the  giver  had  a  right  to  reclaim 
pictures  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Society. 

After  a  lively  discussion  it  was  decided  that  no  one  should  have  a  right 
to  reclaim  a  picture  which  had  once  been  given  to  the  Society  ;  but  he 
might  request  that  it  should  be  removed  from  the  “wandering  album ” 
and  placed  in  the  permanent  collection,  or  he  might  have  it  returned  to 
him  on  replacing  it  with  a  fresh  copy  from  the  same  negative. 

Herr  Claussen  (of  Meldorf)  said  he  had  prepared  several  emulsions, 
following  Bennett’s  and  Schlicht’s  directions  exactly,  but  he  had  only 
got  plates  having  a  fifth  of  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  plates.  He  re¬ 
quested  advice  and  explanation. 

The  Chairman  attributed  the  result  to  imperfect  washing. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  gelatine  film  from  dissolving  in  the  developer, 
as  it  occasionally  does  in  summer,  Mr.  Wight  advises  laying  the  plates 
in  a  1 : 1000  solution  of  chrome  alum.  This  solution,  however,  renders 
the  plates  somewhat  less  sensitive. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  further  unimportant  business  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 


Comspnittntf. 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  GELATINE  IN  ALCOHOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  this  subject  from 
having  read  the  enclosed  portion  of  your  last  week’s  Journal,  I  have 
been  led  to  make  several  experiments,  the  result  of  which  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  lay  before  you  and  the  photographic  world. 

I  found  that  by  adding  one  drachm  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid  (I  used 
nitro-hydrochloric  dil.  B.P.)  to  six  ounces  of  rectified  spirit;  almost 
any  quantity  of  gelatine  would  dissolve  in  it  on  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat.  Plates  coated  with  this  dried  in  about  double  the  time 
collodion  takes. 

Having  got  so  far,  I  took  some  of  Kennett’s  pellicle  and  dissolved  as 
much  as  I  could  in  one  ounce  of  spirit  with  ten  minims  of  the  acid.  I 
got  a  nice  emulsion,  which  flows  over  the  plate  quite  as  easily  as  collo¬ 
dion  does.  The  plates  were  quite  hard  and  dry  in  ten  minutes.  The 
emulsion  must  be  kept  warm  while  coating. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  leading  gelatine  workers  will  take  these  facts 
up  and  put  them  on  a  good  basis,  as  my  time  for  experiment  is  very 
limited.  I  find  that  ether  and  chloroform  act  as  well  as  rectified  spirit 
as  solvents  of  gelatine  when  an  acid  is  added.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
expose  my  plates  yet. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Crichton  Club,  May  24,  1880.  Geo.  Herschell,  M.R.C.S.E. 


MECHANICAL  AIDS  IN  EMULSIFICATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  supplement  to  an  article  entitled  Mechanical 
Arrangements  in  Connection  with  the  Preparation  of  Dry  Plates—  which 
appeared  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  which  had  special  reference  to  the 
making  of  gelatine  emulsions — allow  me  to  lay  before  your  readers  the 
following  simple  and  inexpensive  arrangement  for  adding  the  solutions 
of  bromide  and  silver  to  the  plain  gelatine  solution  : — 

Take  two  bottles,  which  had  both  better  be  of  the  same  size  (two-  or 
three-ounce  phials  will  do) ;  place  both  bottles  side  by  side ;  take  an 
india-rubber  umbrella  ring  and  put  it  round  both  bottles  near  their 
bottoms  ;  place  a  similar  ring  round  both  necks.  Having  done  this 
procure  two  good  sound  corks  which  fit  the  bottles  well ;  make  a  hole 
through  each  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ;  then  get  two  pieces  of  glass 
tubing  two  or  three  inches  long,  and,  having  drawn  out  one  end  of  each 
piece  to  a  fine  point,  put  one  of  these  pieces  of  tube  through  each  cork, 
so  that  the  end  that  is  not  drawn  out  to  a  point  may  be  flush  with  the 


end  of  the  cork  which  will  be  inside  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Your 
apparatus  is  now  complete,  and  will  appear  thus — 


B  B  Bottles. 

A  A  Umbrella  rings.  Enlarged  section  of  neck  of 

C  C  Corks.  bottle,  with  cork  and  tube. 

D  D  Glass  tubes. 

Fill  one  of  the  bottles  with  the  bromide  solution  and  the  other  with 
the  silver  solution ;  put  in  the  corks  with  the  tubes  ;  place  the  plain 
gelatine  solution  in  a  basin  or  other  convenient  vessel ;  take  the  bottles 
in  your  left  hand  and  a  wooden  fork  in  your  right,  invert  the  two 
bottles  over  the  basin  containing  the  solution  of  gelatine,  and  the  solu¬ 
tions  of  bromide  and  silver  will  flow  out  in  steady  streams  into  the 
gelatine  solution,  which  must  be  kept  vigorously  stirred  with  the  fork. 

I  trust  I  have  made  my  meaning  plain  to  your  readers,  and  that  they 
will  find  it  useful.  I  consider  this  method  preferable  to  the  funnels  as 
described  in  the  above  article,  as  however  quick  you  may  be  the  two 
solutions  will  be  sure  to  begin  to  run  into  the  gelatine  before  you  have 
time  to  commence  stirring  or  otherwise  agitating  it,  whereas  with  the 
method  I  have  described  you  have  the  matter  entirely  under  control  and 
can  begin  the  pouring  and  agitating  simultaneously. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Westminster,  May  22,  1880.  C.  W.  Crosslev. 


CANARY  MEDIUM  versus  RUBY  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  apologise  for  again  trespassing  on  your  valuable 
space,  and  further  to  state  that  I  do  not  wish  to  hold  an  argument  on 
the  matter ;  all  I  wish  to  state  is  that  “every  day  that  1  work  under 
the  medium  the  more  benefit  I  see  there  is  in  it.”  It  seems  to  me,  as 
our  friend  “  Free  Lance  ”  says,  that  “  the  great  West  Riding  question 
has  awakened  a  vocal  string  which  will  not  readily  be  silenced,”  seeing 
that  I  have  had  already  about  300  applicants  for  the  medium  from  various 
parts  (Germany  and  Jersey  included),  and  in  every  case,  with  the 
exception  of  two  that  have  “replied,”  viz.,  Messrs.  Cussons  and  Co., 
of  Southport,  and  a  gentleman  in  Dundee,  all  are  in  favour  of  the 
medium  up  to  this  date. 

I  may  say  to  “Free  Lance”  that  he  is  too  poetic,  and  knows  too 
much  about  the  delicate  blending  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
for  me,  as  a  mere  tyro  in  literature,  to  attempt  to  reply  to  his  remarks 
on  Things  in  General ;  but  I  may  repeat,  with  regard  to  the  crossings 
referred  to  between  my  letter  and  Mr.  Crossthwaite’s,  as  to  the  slight 
and  strong  impressions  on  the  two  plates  from  the  exposure  to  the  two 
lamps,  that  the  strongest  impression  was  decidedly  from  the  ruby,  and 
also  that  the  double  quarter-plate  which  was  cut  in  two  and  exposed  to 
the  two  lamps  ivas  not  my  make,  although  there  were  several  of  my  make 
developed  there  that  evening. 

In  conclusion  :  I  trust  that  anyone  trying  the  medium  will  try  at  the 
same  time,  side  by  side  with  it,  the  ruby,  as  all  know  that  fog  and 
transparencies  can  be  got  through  ruby,  and  I  say  through  the  medium, 
too,  if  time  be  given  ;  but  what  I  wish  to  impress  on  your  minds  is  the 
great  benefit  derived  from  the  pleasantness  of  the  medium  light,  com¬ 
bined  with  more  safety.  Any  gentleman  being  in  Bradford  who  would 
like  to  inspect  my  plate-room  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Thos.  Chas.  Bridges. 

P.S. — I  may  also  say  that  the  paper  supplied  to  Mr.  Cussons  by  a 
member  of  the  West  Riding  Photographic  Society,  or  the  sheet  supplied 
by  the  makers,  was  not  the  paper  I  use,  or  it  would  not  have  fogged  in 
the  manner  he  stated.  I  have  this  week  sent  him  a  sample  so  that  he 
can  compare  it,  and  I  trust  that  he  will  reply  after  testing  it  side 
by  side  with  the  ruby. — T.  C.  B. 

[The  sample  of  paper  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Cussons  was  identical 
with  that  received  from  Mr.  Bridges  himself. — Eds.] 


MICROSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  your  Journal  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
observed  not  many  notices  on  microscopic  photography,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  submitting  for  your  inspection  specimens  of  micrographs 
taken  by  gas-light  with  a  quarter-inch  object-glass,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  obtained  by  the  wet-plate  collodion  process.  They 
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are  test  objects.  No.  1  is  the  Arachnoidiiius  ornatus ;  No.  2  the 
Licmaphora  flabcllata — both  minute  diatoms  of  beautiful  structure, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  No.  1  was  developed  with  alkaline  pyro- 
gallic  acid  ;  No.  2  by  ferrous  oxalate.  Both  are  Swan’s  plates,  and  each 
had  four  minutes’  exposure  to  a  small  argand  jet  of  gas  placed  about 
six  inches  behind  the  object. 

The  mode  of  combining  the  microscope  and  the  camera  is  simple,  which 
I  feel  sure  will  be  interesting,  and  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your 
readers.  I  remove  the  two-tubed  body  of  Smith  and  Beck’s  “  popular” 
microscope,  together  with  its  eyepieces,  out  of  the  ring  of  the  arm 
which  connects  it  with  the  racked  bar,  by  unscrewing  the  three  small 
screws.  I  have  had  made  a  cone-shaped  brass  tube  which  fits  into  this 
ring,  and  like  the  tube  of  the  microscope  is  made  fast  to  the  ring  of  the 
arm  by  the  same  small  screws  which  had  been  removed.  Each  end  of 
this  supplemented  tube  is  provided  with  screws — the  small  end  to  carry 
the  object-glass  of  the  microscope,  and  the  large  end  threaded  so  as  to 
screw  into  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  or  into  the  flange  of  the  camera, 
the  camera  lenses  being  removed.  When  the  bar  of  the  microscope  is 
brought  into  a  horizontal  position  (as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph)  the  thing  is  ready  for  work.  I  focus  by  the  rack  of  the 
microscope,  not  by  the  camera  rack ;  and,  so  simple  is  the  arrangement, 
that  the  whole  thing  can  be  disconnected  and  the  microscope  and  camera 
combination  readjusted  in  one  or  two  minutes. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

.May  25,  1880.  G.  Berwick,  M.D. 

[The  specimens  enclosed — the  first  we  have  seen  produced  upon 
gelatine  plates — are  admirable  examples  of  different  subjects  well 
rendered.  The  definition  as  well  as  the  fine  gradations  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  objects  are  excellent. — Eds.] 

— » — 

WANT  OF  DENSITY  IN  EMULSION  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  attempted  the  preparation  of  emulsion  and 
plates  for  myself,  and  with  fair  success  in  every  respect  but  one — I  get 
no  intensity.  My  plates  are  very  sensitive,  develope  without  fog 
though  somewhat  slowly,  and  do  not  blister  or  frill.  Indeed,  I  get  good 
and  clear  pictures,  but  they  are  useless  from  their  great  weakness. 
This,  I  think,  does  not  arise  from  over-exposure,  nor  from  any  fault  of 
the  developer ;  for  with  plates  I  have  bought,  using  the  same  developer 
I  can  get  good  density.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  failure  ? 

For  two  ounces  I  make  my  emulsion  with — 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1)  . .  2  grains. 

Ammonium  bromide . .  23  ,, 

Potassium  iodide  . . .  3  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver  . .  40  ,, 

I  mix  in  a  glass  bottle,  which  I  put  in  a  closely-covered  tin.  I  place  it 
on  the  fire  and  boil  for  twenty-five  minutes.  I  then  add  forty  grains  of 
the  same  gelatine  soaked  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  When  dissolved 
and  cool  I  pour  into  a  small  glass  jug,  and,  when  set,  fill  up  with  water 
and  break  up  the  emulsion  with  an  ivory  knife,  repeating  this  some 
twenty  times  with  fresh  changes  of  water.  Is  it  possible  to  wash  too 
much  ? 

If  you  can  help  me  you  will  greatly  oblige.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
price  of  the  spray  diffuser  recommended  by  Mr.  Henderson. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  C.  Oakeshott. 

Portsmouth,  May  25,  1880. 

[It  is  possible  the  want  of  strength  is  due  to  the  employment  of 
too  large  a  proportion  of  iodide,  which,  by  producing  an  apparently 
vigorous  development,  by  reflected  light,  misleads  as  to  the  real 
density.  Captain  Abney’s  proportion  is  seven  and  a-half  grains  of 
iodide  to  110  grains  of  silver  nitrate.  The  price  of  the  spray  diffuser, 
in  ebonite,  is,  we  believe,  about  ten  shillings. — Eds  ] 


Ulisrtllaiiea. 

How  to  Recover  Silver  Bromide  from  Waste  Gelatine  Emul¬ 
sion. — In  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  Captain  Abney 
says  : — “In  a  recent  number  of  the  journal  I  submitted  a  plan  by 
which  waste  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  might  be  reduced  to  the  metallie 
state  by  means  of  a  solution  of  potash.  I  forgot,  to  mention  that  the 
silver  bromide  can  be  recovered  in  a  still  simpler  manner.  If  the  gela¬ 
tine  emulsion  be  melted  and  be  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  be  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  silver  bromide 
precipitates.  The  destroyed  gelatine  solution  can  be  poured  off,  and  the 
silver  salt  added  to  the  residues  for  reduction.” 

About  Glass. — In  the  Phil.  Phot.  Mr.  T.  M.  V.  Doughty  thus 
writes  : — “I  lately  got  three  boxes  of  photograph  glass.  On  opening 
them  I  found  the  glass  yery  wet,  and  it  had  been  wet  so  long  with 
what  appeared  like  salt  water  that  the  straw  packing  was  rotten.  I 
knew  from  experience  that  if  allowed  to  dry  in  that  condition  the  glass 
would  inevitably  be  covered  with  rust  spots  (which  are  not  pleasant  on 


negatives),  so  I  went  to  work  to  wipe  it  dry.  I  was  scrubbing  away 
with  two  linen  cloths  (old  towels) — first,  to  wipe  off  the  most  of  the 
water,  and  second,  to  dry  the  glass — when  my  wife,  seeing  me  at  work, 
asked  why  I  did  not  use  a  woollen  cloth  for  the  final  polishing.  I  knew 
she  always  gave  good  advice ;  so  I  got  a  piece  of  an  old  flannel  coat  and 
tried  it,  when,  “presto!”  I  found  I  could  do  the  final  polishing  a  vast 
deal  better,  and  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  easier,  and  I  write  this  in  the 

hope  to  benefit  some  poor - who  may  not  have  a  wife,  or  whose  wife 

may  not  be  as  smart  as  mine.” 

Herr  O.  Anschutz’s  Portable  Glass  House. — A  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Photographische  Mittlieilungen  gives  a  description  of  the 
impedimenta  of  a  travelling  photographer,  Herr  O.  Anschutz,  whose 
work  is  said  to  be  very  fair.  In  the  last  number  of  the  same  journal 
Herr.  P  Rdmele  described  the  apparatus  he  usually  employed  when  he 
had  to  take  a  group  or  a  portrait  in  the  open  air,  and  they  were  very 
simple.  Herr  Anschutz  is,  however,  more  ambitious.  He  numbers 
amongst  his  belongings  not  only  a  miniature  portable  glass  house  and 
dark  room  but  also  a  reception  room.  The  glass  house  is  rather  more 
than  eighteen  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide,  and  seven  and  a-half  feet  high; 
it  has  a  glass  roof,  wooden  flooring,  and  is  furnished  with  a  sail  to  keep 
off  the  direct  sunlight.  In  connection  with  the  glass  house  there  is  a 
reception-room  or,  rather,  tent,  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  dark  room,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  not  given,  but  which  is  said  to  be  large  enough 
to  allow  two  persons  to  work  in  it.  The  work  of  erecting  or  taking 
down  the  whole  occupies  about  two  hours,  and  when  taken  down  tho 
whole,  together  with  the  furniture,  packs  into  a  specially-built  waggon 
of  a  smaller  and  lighter  make  than  an  ordinary  furniture  van,  and, 
when  packed,  leaves  room  for  a  sleeping-place  !  The  van  when  loaded 
can,  it  is  said,  be  easily  drawn  by  two  horses.  The  cost  of  such  a 
studio  is  estimated  at  about  £75. 

Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  a 
few  days  since,  the  case  of  Ellis  v.  Kennington  was  heard  before 
Mr.  Judge  Whitbread.  The  plaintiff,  a  photographer  at  Islington, 
sued  the  defendant  to  recover  the  sum  of  £5,  being  the  price  agreed 
upon  for  a  photographic  portrait  finished  in  oil,  ordered  by  the 
defendant. — The  plaintiff,  who  was  represented  by  a  solicitor,  said  the 
defendant  ordered  in  April  last  the  picture  in  question,  to  be  finished 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  it  was  sent  home  within  three  weeks. 
Being  a  work  of  art  it  could  not  be  finished  earlier.  When  sent  home 
the  defendant  refused  to  accept  it,  hence  the  present  action. — Adolphus 
Campbell  said  he  had  painted  the  picture,  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  could  not  have  been  completed  earlier. — The  defendant,  who 
conducted  his  own  case,  said  there  was  a  time  specified  for  the  delivery 
of  the  picture,  which  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  therefore  he 
refused  to  have  the  picture. — His  Honour,  addressing  the  plaintiff,  said 
he  had  sued  for  “goods  sold  and  delivered,”  which  was  not  the  case,  as 
the  goods  had  not  been  delivered.  However,  the  summons  could  be 
amended  “to  goods  sold,”  and  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  contract 
between  the  parties  his  Honour  said  he  should  rule  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff'  for  the  amount  claimed,  with  an  order  for  immediate  payment 
on  the  picture  being  delivered  to  the  defendant. 

A  Photographer’s  Ears  Boxed  by  His  Wife. — On  Saturday  last, 
the  22ud  inst,,  at  the  Worship-street  Police  Court,  Mrs.  Eliza  iveene, 
of  204,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  appeared  to  a  summons  which  charged 
her  with  having  assaulted  her  husband.  Mr.  Williams,  barrister, 
defended,  Mr.  H.  M.  Ogle  prosecuting. — The  complainant  carries  on 
business  as  a  photographer,  and  said  his  wife  had  boxed  his  ears.  She 
was,  he  said,  of  very  violent  temper,  and  he  had  previously  suffered 
from  it.  Being  cross-examined  he  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
assault  he  was  in  the  workshop  with  the  young  lady  employed  by  him. 
He  denied  having  been  singing  a  duet  with  that  young  lady,  but 
admitted  that  there  was  music  about,  and  he  had  a  piece  in  his  pocket. 
Would  swear  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  workshop  alone  with  that 
young  lady  and  the  door  locked.  His  wife  had  always  objected  to  the 
young  ladies  employed  by  him,  and  he  discharged  two  in  consequence 
of  her  threatening  to  leave  the  house  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  have  one 
for  the  business.  He  had  been  married  fourteen  years,  and  there  were 
five  children.  Had  not  subjected  his  w7ife  to  a  series  of  annoyances 
since  negotiations  for  a  separation  had  fallen  through.  He  admitted 
having  discharged  the  female  domestic,  countermanded  his  wife's  orders 
to  tradesmen,  and  to  a  doctor  whom  she  had  sent  for  for  one  of  the 
children.  All  that  had  been  done  because  she  was  extravagant,  and  he 
could  not  afford  it.  He  did  not  choose  to  run  the  risk  of  going  to 
bankruptcy  in  his  business.  His  wife  boxed  his  ears  before  the  young 
lady  and  an  employ 6 — a  man  named  Moore.  She  knocked  a  cigar  out 
of  his  mouth. — Mr.  Williams  submitted  that  the  wife  was  greatly 
provoked  by  many  acts  of  interference  in  domestic  matters  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  and  by  his  conduct  generally.  He  did  not,  however, 
wish  to  impute  anything  to  the  young  lad}7  referred  to,  but  thought 
that  if  the  complainant  could  employ  her  and  afford  cigars,  his  excuse 
about  not  being  able  to  afford  a  domestic  and  a  doctor  was  idle.  He 
asked  that  the  summons  should  be  dismissed. — Mr.  Bushby  said  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  allowing  a  wife’s  right  to  box 
her  husband’s  ears,  and  it  was  not  denied  that  that  had  been  done.  He 
required  her  to  find  one  surety  in  £25  for  her  good  behaviour  for  six 
months,  and  the  bail  was  furnished. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  fox- 
publication,  if  a  710771  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  1,000  pieces  of  glass,  sizes  from  a  quarter  to  12  X  10,  some  clean, 
for  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  H.  Garrett  Cocking, 
High  Road,  Lee,  London,  S  E. 

Wanted,  a  camera  in  good  condition,  suitable  for  taking  cabinet  portraits,  and 
fitted  with  repeating  back  for  two  cartes,  in  exchange  for  gold  Boston  lever 
(new),  &c. — Address,  W.  H.,  36,  Galltree-gate,  Leicester. 

Wanted,  in  exchange  for  a  half-plate  portrait  lens  and  a  cabinet  nickel-silver 
rolling-press,  almost  new,  a  posing-chair  with  changes,  iron  head-rest, 
10  X  12  glass  bath,  or  other  useful  articles. — Address,  J.  B.  Smithson, 
Leyburn,  Bedale. 

I  will  exchange  an  8  X  5  mahogany  binocular  camera,  only  used  ten  times, 
bellows-body,  has  a  rising  front,  central  movable  partition,  swing-back,  two 
single  backs,  and  two  inner  frames,  for  a  similar  camera  8§  X  6 §  square 
(Meagher’s  or  other  good  maker’s),  or  offers. — Address,  I).  Declercq, 
Grammont,  Belgium. 

Wanted,  a  12  X  10  bellows  camera  (a  Meagher  or  universal  preferred),  a  por¬ 
trait  lens,  and  a  wide-angle  view  lens  for  same;  also,  studio  furniture.  Can 
offer  two  carte  lenses  (one  will  cover  12  X  10  views),  a  baby  lens  by  Ross, 
box  cameras  for  above,  and  a  12  X  10  French  folding  camera  with  four  dark 
slides;  also,  cabinet  and  carte  rolling-machines. — Address,  Israel  Todd, 
Otley. 


Emulsion. — You  will  find  the  process  described  in  our  number  for  August 
22nd,  in  our  last  year’s  volume. 

Debutant. — We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  patent  is  a  perfectly  valid 
one,  and  we  believe  that  if  you  patented  a  camera  made  of  cork  instead 
of  wood  the  patent  would  bo  valid  — that  is,  if  such  a  camera  hu  not  b*M 
made  before — inasmuch  as  new  combinations  and  new  applications  of  old 
materials  are  the  basis  of  most  new  inventions. 

Nocab.— The  best  lens  you  can  employ  for  outdoor  groups  is  one  of  the  rapid 
symmetrical  or  rectilinear  form.  The  same  form  will  also  answer  for  the 
studio  in  very  bright  weather,  provided  you  use  very  rapid  gelatine  plates ; 
but  it  would  prove  too  slow  for  collodion.  The  form  of  lens  we  mention 
possesses  a  narrow  angle;  if  you  require  a  wide  angle,  then  the  lens  must  of 
necessity  be  very  slow. 

Nomad. — The  solar  camera  will  certainly  enable  you  to  produce  first-class  en¬ 
largements  of  life  size;  that  is,  if  you  can  always  ensure  sunlight  to  w  irk 
with.  This  is  an  essential,  and  is  the  reason  that  this  instrument  is 
so  little  used  in  this  country  compared  with  its  extensive  employment  on  tho 
continent  and  in  America.  We  should  say  the  price  you  mention  is  very 
moderate  for  such  an  instrument. 

Young  Amateur.— You  can 7iot  “substitute  a  similar  quantity  of  iodide  of 
ammonium  for  a  portion  of  the  bromide  ”  in  tho  formula  you  mention.  Tho 
substitution  must  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  145  grains  of  iodide  for 
ninety-eight  grains  of  bromide,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  half  as  much  more 
iodide  than  bromide.  Thus,  in  omitting  two  grains  of  ammonium  bromide 
it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  it  by  three  grains  of  iodide. 

Pharisee. — W e  scarcely  think  it  in  our  province  to  advise  one  using  your  not7i 
de  plume  on  purely  Sabbatarian  matters;  your  conscience  should  he  your 
monitor.  However,  we  suppose  it  rests  between  conscience  and  pocket  with 
you.  If  your  rival  in  business  injures  your  trade  sufficiently  by  his  Sunday 
work  to  lead  you  conscientiously  to  follow  his  example,  do  so;  if  not,  wo 
should  advise  you  to  adhere  to  the  virtuous  course  and  seek  jour  reward 
elsewhere. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered — 

A.  G,  Massey,  Armagh. — Five  portraits  of  the  Rev.  John  Elliot. 

George  Adlington. — Photograph  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Davidson,  of 
Not  twig  ham,  _ 


Received. — Z.  Nicol,  Ph.D. ;  John  Gari-att.  In  our  next. 

Sam  Weller. — We  doubt  it  much.  We  should  like  to  see  an  example,  if  you 
can  procure  and  send  us  one. 

Inquirer. — We  have  never  heard  of  such  a  publication;  its  circulation  must 
be  very  limited  indeed  if  there  be  one. 

Economy. — Wooden  vessels  coated  with  paraffine  will  answer  quite  well  for 
silver  solutions.  You  need  not  fear  its  injuring  the  bath. 

L.  B.  J.— It  is  evidently  a  very  old-fashioned  portrait  lens  of  exceedingly  little 
value,  although  it  may  be  a  very  useful  one,  but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the 
latter. 

N.  K.  A. — There  are  government  schools  of  design  in  almost  every  district. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  all  information  on  the 
subject  by  application  at  South  Kensington. 

J.  R.  B. —  We  fear  you  have  no  ground  to  work  upon  in  the  matter.  You  are 
not  registered  as  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  and  have  lost  possession  of 
the  negatives,  so  in  the  absence  of  any  written  evidence  of  ownership  you  are 
helpless. 

Lens. —It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  stain.  It  is  evidently 
something  that  has  come  in  contact  with  the  print  while  washing,  probably 
before  toning;  but  what  that  “something”  is  you  should  be  better  able  to 
judge  than  we  are. 

Gelatino. — Your  difficulty  is  one  that  arises  only  from  the  elevated  tempera¬ 
ture  we  have  experienced  during  the  last  few  days.  If  you  can  obtain 
freshly-drawn  spring  water  it  will  help  you;  if  not,  add  a  little  ice  to 
your  usual  supply. 

Maneunium. —  It  is  sometimes  possible,  but  not,  as  a  general  rule,  to  bring  out 
a  faint  image  with  plain  pyro.  If  the  emulsion  has  been  prepared  with  an 
excess  of  silver  this  is  generally  the  case;  but  if  with  soluble  bromide  in 
excess  plain  pyro.  will  be  useless. 

J.  Burgess. — The  gentleman  you  name  claims  no  monopoly  in  the  use  of 
gelatino-bromide  on  paper,  therefore  your  attack  on  him  was  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  of  writing.  Others  besides  yourself  have  worked  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  you  seem  to  have  altogether  missed  the  point  of  the  process  you 
fall  foul  of. 

Out  oe  Focus. — From  what  you  say  as  to  tho  result  of  your  experiments  it  is 
clear  that  the  lens  does  not  work  to  focus.  The  best  plan  is  to  find  out  the 
amount  of  difference  that  exists  between  the  optical  and  visual  foci,  and  make 
the  necessary  correction  after  focussing,  or  you  may  alter  the  ground  glass 
slide  to  suit. 

M  A.  E. — If  you  examine  our  previous  issues  you  will  find  that  we  did  answer 
your  former  query  about  reproducing  copyright  photographs.  There  is  no 
question  that  if  you  copy  or  reproduce  a  photograph  that  has  been  protected 
by  tho  act  you  will  reuder  yourself  liable  to  an  action  for  infringement  of 
copyright.  It  matters  not  in  what  way  you  may  alter  or  combine  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Are  you  sure  that  the  particular  photograph  you  are  so  anxious  to 
copy  is  registered  ? 


G.  H.  F. — Weigh  out  the  salts  in  the  proportions  of  172  grains  of  cadmium 
bromide  to  ninety-eight  of  ammonium  bromide.  Mix  them  in  a  glass  mortar, 
when  tho  water  of  crystallisation  of  the  cadmium  salt,  which  is  liberated  as 
the  two  salts  combine,  will  reduce  the  whole  to  a  homogeneous  paste. 
Transfer  this  to  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until 
the  mixed  salts  become  dry.  Now  increase  the  temperature — using  a  spirit 
lamp  in  prefei-ence  to  a  Bunsen’s  burner — until  the  mass  fuses;  hut  take 
care  that  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  volatilise  the  ammonium  bromide, 
which  is  shown  by  the  evolution  of  white  fumes.  When  fused  allow  tho 
liquid  to  cool  into  a  solid  cake,  and  when  quite  cold  break  it  up  and  store  in 
a  well-stoppered  bottle.  Theoretically,  117  grains  of  this  double  salt  should 
combine  with  170  grains  of  silver  ;  but,  practically,  120  grains  will  be  found 
nearer  the  mark. 

At  the  last  moment  we  regret  to  be  forced  to  leave  over  till  rur  next 
number  the  Rev.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich’s  excellent  paper  on  The  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Lime  Light,  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain ;  also  our  usual  article  on  Patents  Connected  with 
Photographic  Aid. 

■ - -♦ - 


South  London  Photograph  Society. — The  last  meeting  of  the 
present  session  will  he  held  on  Thursday  next,  June  3rd,  at  8  p.m.,  in 
the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hazard  will  read 
a  paper  on  Oelatme  or  Collodion:  Which  Pays  Best?  Other  matters  of 
interest  will  also  be  brought  before  the  members. 

Artists’  Colours. — In  reference  to  the  lecture  recently  delivered  by 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  on  the  quality  and  manufacture  of  artists’  colours, 
it  has  been  decided  to  convene  a  meeting  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
for  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  date  fixed  for  the  meeting 
is  Tuesday,  June  8,  at  7-30  p.m.  Artists  and  scientific  men  who 
are  desirous  of  attending  the  meeting  can  receive  tickets  of  admission 
on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  May  26, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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HINTS  ON  THE  USE  OF  IODIDE  IN  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Captain  Abney’s  suggestion  of  the 
addition  of  iodide  to  the  gelatine  emulsion  a  very  large  number  of 
users  of  gelatine  plates  have  taken  up  the  line  of  experiment 
indicated,  and,  from  what  we  have  heard,  with  very  varied  success — 
in  some  cases  with  very  different  results  as  regards  sensitiveness 
and  other  qualities. 

The  chief  point  in  connection  with  the  innovation — or,  rather,  the 
point  which  appears  to  have  raised  the  greatest  amount  of  discussion — 
is  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  iodide  plates;  some  operators 
declaring  that  the  result  of  the  admixture  of  iodide  causes  a  distinct 
lowering  of  the  sensitiveness,  others  claiming  an  actual  gain,  while 
a  third  party  allege  that  no  difference  is  to  be  detected,  at  least  as 
regards  rapidity.  We  have  previously  expressed'our  own  opinion, 
which  is  that  iodide  does  not  necessarily  “slow”  the  plates,  and  we 
may  add  further  corroborative  evidence  on  this  point  in  stating  that 
at  least  two  makers  of  commercial  plates,  whose  films  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  sensitiveness,  have  long  employed  a  small  quantity 
of  iodide  in  addition  to  the  bromide.  This  fact  we  discovered  nine 
months  ago;  but,  though  we  succeeded  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
iodide,  we  were  unable  to  estimate  the  probable  quantity  present, 
hence  the  knowledge  is  of  little  value  in  settling  the  present  question. 

We  have  just  stated  that  iodide  does  not  necessarily  “slow”  an 
emulsion;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  it  cannot  be  made  very  materially  to  decrease  sensitiveness. 
As  we  have  shown  in  a  previous  article,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  iodide  without  reducing  sensitiveness,  to 
keep  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds  as  regards  the  proportion 
employed ;  for,  indubitably,  iodide  per  se  or  in  any  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  does  make  a  very  slow  plate.  Still  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  in  this  matter.  Where  the 
difficulties,  or  rather  uncertainties,  chiefly  arise  is,  we  think,  more  in 
the  manner  of  working  than  in  the  actual  quantity  of  iodide  employed, 
as  two  operators  working  the  same  formula  may  possibly — nay,  very 
easily — produce  widely  different  results. 

To  give  a  case  in  point,  which  came  under  our  notice  a  few  days 
ago:  two  amateur  photographers  who  reside  near  to  one  another, 
and  who  are  in  the  habit  not  only  of  comparing  notes,  but  also  of 
working  somewhat  in  the  same  grooves,  took  up  Captain  Abney’s 
recommendation  to  use  iodide  in  the  emulsion  as  soon  as  it  was 
published.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  formula  they  conjointly 
worked  one  out  on  paper  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  and  each,  in  his 
own  laboratory,  put  the  formula  to  the  test  of  actual  practice,  with 
the  somewhat  surprising  result  that,  whereas  one  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  decided  improvement,  the  other  condemned  it  as  hopelessly  slow. 
Plates  were  exposed  competitively  with  every  possible  variation  in 
the  conditions ;  but  the  fact  remained  too  palpably  that  A’s  plates 
were  at  least  six  times  as  rapid  as  B’s. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  difference  arose  simply  from  their  respective 
methods  of  compounding  the  emulsion ;  for,  though  working  the  same 
formula,  they  did  not  follow  the  same  mode  of  emulsifying.  B,  being 
the  more  conservative  of  the  two,  adhered  to  the  old  plan  of  long 
emulsification,  mixing  his  iodide  and  bromide  with  the  full  quantity 


of  gelatine,  and  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  manner  laid  down  by  the 
earlier  writers.  A,  on  the  other  hand,  emulsified  in  weak  gelatine 
solution  and  obtained  his  sensitiveness  by  the  application  of  a  high 
temperature  for  a  short  period.  It  was  not,  however,  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  which  produced  the  great  difference  between  the  two  results. 
A,  being  a  careful  operator,  soon  found  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  his  iodide  of  silver  was  formed  in  so  coarse  a  state  that  it  was 
filtered  out  of  the  emulsion,  and,  being  satisfied  that  this  was  not  aB  it 
should  be,  tried  various  plans  to  remedy  the  fault.  Eventually  he 
adopted  the  expedient  of  adding  the  bromide  only  to  the  thin  gelatine 
solution,  and  after  “cooking’’  for  half  the  time  deemed  necessary  the 
iodide  was  added  gradually  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  of 
emulsification.  This  gave  a  fine  emulsion,  from  which  there  was 
little,  if  any,  coarse  material  to  be  filtered. 

Now  in  B’s  case  it  is  evident  that  the  iodide,  being  formed  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  gelatine,  was  formed  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  remaining,  of  course,  in  suspension ;  and  by  virtue  of 
the  greater  affinity  of  iodine  for  silver  the  iodide  would  be  formed 
more  rapidly  than  the  bromide,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the 
soluble  iodide  employed  in  the  first  instance  was  in  all  probability 
converted  into  iodide  of  silver.  A,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  view  of 
forming  his  iodide  in  a  state  of  sufficiently  fine  division  in  the  weak 
gelatine  solution,  converts  (as  he  described  it)  a  portion  of  the  silver 
first  into  bromide,  and  “by  thus  weakening  the  solution  and  adding 
the  iodide  by  slow  degrees”  succeeded  in  “getting  the  whole  into 
suspension.”  We  question,  however,  whether  such  was  really  the 
result  of  his  mode  of  working. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  certain  that  during  the  period  when 
the  bromide  was  emulsified  alone  the  high  temperature,  aided  by  the 
small  resistance  of  the  weak  gelatine  solution,  would  bring  about  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide,  leaving  only  a  small 
quantity  of  silver  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  iodide  when  added,  and 
the  latter  would  thus,  after  converting  what  silver  did  still  exist  in 
the  unchanged  state,  remain  itself  unaltered,  being  incapable  of 
again  displacing  the  bromine  which  had  already  entered  into  com¬ 
bination  with  the  silver.  The  difference  then  between  A  s  emulsion 
and  B’s  would  be  that,  while  the  latter’s  contained  the  full  quantity 
of  iodide  of  silver  bromide  of  silver  and  soluble  bromide,  A's 
would  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  silver  iodide  plus  a  larger 
quantity  of  silver  bromide  and  soluble  iodide,  the  greater  portion, 
probably,  of  the  iodide  remaining  unchanged  and  in  a  state  to  be 
removed  in  the  subsequent  washing.  If,  then,  the  original  formula 
included  (as  it  did)  a  large— too  large— proportion  of  iodide,  it  is  not 
surprising  under  the  circumstances  that  the  very  different  results 
stated  above  should  be  obtained  by  the  two  operators. 

We  have  given  this  instance  to  show  how  discrepancies  may  occur 
from  variations  in  the  mode  of  manipulation  ;  but  in  working  in  a 
given  manner  it  is  desirable  that  all  elements  of  uncertainty  should 
be  eliminated.  One  gentleman  who  has  worked  the  bromo-iodide 
emulsion  very  successfully,  and  who  was,  a  short  time  ago,  loud  in 
its  praise,  brought  to  us,  a  few  days  back,  some  plates  which  had 
rather  shaken  his  faith.  It  was  not  that  they  were  deficient  in 
quality ;  but,  as  he  stated,  “  no  two  batches  of  emulsion  were  alike.” 
In  all  probability  this  result  was  due  to  the  same  cause  that  made 
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A’s  plates  more  rapid  than  B’s.  The  rapid  formation  of  the  silver 
iodide,  especially  in  weak  gelatine,  would  render  it  very  liable  to  pre¬ 
cipitation  in  a  coarse  form,  and  would  thus  tend  to  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  real  quantity  of  iodide  retained  in  the  emulsion 
after  filtration,  Upon  putting  the  question  we  ascertained  that 
“sometimes  a  good  deal  of  granular  matter  remained  on  the  filter; 
at  others,  very  little.” 

Those,  then,  who  follow  the  plan  recommended  by  us  last  year  of 
boiling  the  emulsion,  and  using  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  gela¬ 
tine  in  that  stage,  will  do  well  to  increase  the  proportion  consider¬ 
ably  when  iodide  is  employed,  and  even  then  to  exercise  the  greatest 
possible  care  in  adding  the  silver  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  formation  of  the  iodide  in  so  granular  a  form  that  it  will  be 
filtered  out  of  the  emulsion.  This  will  remove  one  element  of 
uncertainty,  and  we  feel  sure  that  if  the  quantity  of  iodide  employed 
be  not  too  great  no  evil  effects  will  result  from  its  use. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea,  in  which  he  points  out  that  he  was  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  iodide  into  emulsions.  This  is  quite  true  so  far  as  collodion  is 
concerned,  and  we  feel  sure  that  no  wish  to  deprive  Mr.  Lea  of  any 
of  the  credit  due  to  him  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  who 
introduced  iodide  into  gelatine  emulsion.  Gelatine  emulsions  have 
been  in  use  now  for  upwards  of  six  years,  but  until  the  present  time 
no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilise  iodide  in  connection 
with  them. 


VITRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  subject  of  vitro-photography  has  again  been  brought  forward  in 
a  very  suggestive  paper  recently  read  before  the  Bristol  and  West  of 
England  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  by  Mr.  H.  N.  White, 
in  which  that  gentleman  urges  photographers,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  to  direct  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  photography, 
as  it  will  prove  both  interesting  to  the  one  and  remunerative  to  the 
other. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  matter;  for,  with  all  the  claims  that  have  been 
put  forward  for  different  processes  of  producing  photographs  on  the 
score  of  permanence,  there  are  none  that  will  compare  with  those  in 
which  the  picture  is  vitrified  either  on  enamel  or  porcelain,  as  they 
are  beyond  suspicion  as  regards  fading.  Witness  the  oldest  specimens 
of  pottery  or  even  the  commonest  of  earthenware.  Take,  for 
example,  the  old  willow-pattern  plate:  after  years  of  vicissitude 
in  the  household,  where  it  is  subjected  to  almost  every  variation  of 
temperature  and  receives  the  roughest  of  usage,  notwithstanding  this 
treatment  its  colour  still  remains  as  good  as  on  the  day  it  left  the 
kiln.  The  same  remark  applies  to  elaborate  paintings  on  enamel  or 
china  (old  Dresden  or  Sevres),  the  colours  on  which  are  as  pure 
and  brilliant  now  as  when  they  were  first  withdrawn  from  the  muffle, 
and  doubtless  will  remain  so  till  the  end  of  time.  Therefore  we  say 
it  is  surprising  that  the  art,  as  applied  to  photography,  is  so  little 
practised  considering  the  time  it  has  been  before  the  world. 

The  first,  we  believe,  to  produce  burnt-in  photographs— at  least 
commercially — was  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac;  but  his  pictures,  or  all 
that  have  come  under  our  notice  (although  exceedingly  perfect), 
were  of  small  size.  His  process  was  considered  a  secret  one,  because 
it  was  never  published,  with  any  degree  of  authority,  as  the 
process  actually  employed  by  M.  Camarsac.  M.  Joubert  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  obtained  a  patent  in  this  country  for  vitrified 
photographs,  and  at  the  time  produced  some  very  meritorious  work. 
Quite  recently  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  whose  excellent  work  in  this 
direction  is  so  well  known,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  process  of  pro¬ 
ducing  vitro-enamels.  This  process  is,  we  believe,  a  modification  of 
the  one  with  which  he  gained  his  reputation  as  an  enamelier,  and 
which  is  a  secret  one.  During  the  last  twenty  years  several  patents 
have  been  taken  out  for  different  means  of  producing  burnt-in  photo¬ 
graphs,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Henderson’s,  have, 
we  believe,  either  expired  or  were  not  completed,  so  that  with  this 
one  exception  they  are  all  open  to  those  who  choose  to  work  them. 

Vitro-photography  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— the  substitu¬ 
tion  process  and  the  “  dusting-on  ”  process.  The  former  consists  in 


producing,  first,  a  collodion  transparency,  and  then  converting  the 
silver  image  (as  in  toning  a  paper  print)  into  one  of  some  other 
metal,  such  as  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  iridium,  &o.,  according  to 
the  colour  required.  The  latter  is  worked  by  the  well-known  dust* 
ing-on  method,  using,  of  course,  vitreous  colours  for  the  purpose. 
Both  these  processes  have  their  advantages.  The  first  yields  results 
of  great  delicacy,  and  is  well  suited  to  small  work ;  but  the  colours 
obtained  are,  to  some  extent,  limited.  In  the  latter  case  the  colours 
can  be  more  varied,  inasmuch  as  any  colour  or  tint  employed  in 
china  painting  can  be  employed,  blended,  or  graduated  during  the 
development,  so  that  more  scope  is  given  for  producing  artistic 
effects  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  substitution  method. 

With  regard  to  the  material  upon  which  the  picture  is  vitrified : 
that  may  be  the  ordinary  enamel  with  a  copper  foundation,  similar 
to  watch  dials,  or  ordinary  ceramic  ware,  either  porcelain  or  earthen¬ 
ware.  Enamel  pictures,  such  as  are  made  in  this  country,  are  of 
small  size  only,  rarely  exceeding  a  few  inches;  but  in  Paris  we 
know  they  are  produced  by  Walery,  Deroche,  and  others,  of  exqui¬ 
site  beauty,  as  large  as  twelve  or  even  fifteen  inches. 

Many  have  been  deterred  from  trying  their  hand  at  the  vitrification 
of  photographs  because  they  have  imagined  that  very  expensive  ap¬ 
pliances  are  required.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  a  suitable  furnace  for 
small  work,  such  as  enamels  up  to  about  three  inches,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  something  under  a  couple  of  pounds,  and  may  be  had 
suitable  for  burning  either  charcoal,  coke,  or  gas  as  fuel.  Although 
a  properly-constructed  furnace  will  prove  a  great  convenience  in 
practice  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  experiments,  as  a  common 
stove  and  a  clay  muffle  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  make  a  “  blower”  of  sheet  iron  to  cover  the  opening 
above  the  grate  down  to  the  fire-bars.  This  will  create  sufficient 
draught  through  the  fire  to  raise  the  heat  of  a  muffle  placed  in  it 
sufficiently  high  for  all  purposes,  if  coke  or  charcoal  be  employed  as 
fuel.  The  temperature  required  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  some 
appear  to  imagine,  a  dull,  cherry-red  heat  for  a  few  minutes  being 
generally  sufficient  for  enamels ;  indeed  a  stronger  heat  than  this 
will  spoil  the  result.  In  the  case  of  porcelain,  the  glaze  of  which  is 
usually  more  refractory  than  that  of  the  enamel,  a  greater  heat  and 
longer  time  will  be  required;  but  quite  sufficient  can  be  obtained 
by  the  contrivance  we  have  mentioned. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  taste  for  paintings  on  china. 
Schools  have  been  opened  for  tuition,  and  there  are  also  establish¬ 
ments  where  the  burning-in  of  the  painting  is  done  by  skilled 
workmen  at  a  small  charge.  We  imagine  such  establishments 
would  also  undertake  the  firing  of  photographic  work.  We  have 
seen  some  very  good  burnt-in  photographs  on  earthen  tiles  and  also 
on  porcelain  plaques,  but  the  colour  has  not  been  so  good  as  that  on 
enamel  tablets.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  as  we  know 
that  nearly  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  employed  in  china 
painting;  and  surely  the  same  colours  can  be  employed  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  especially  if  the  dusting-on  process  be  the  one  used.  In 
most  of  the  examples  we  have  seen  on  these  materials  the  surface 
has  been  very  uneven,  causing  the  picture  to  have  an  unpleasant 
and  somewhat  common  appearance.  We  suggest  to  those  who  may 
be  induced  to  take  the  matter  up  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  ware  with  a  more  perfect  and  even  surface,  as  few  will  care  to 
pay  a  high  price — and  such  may  be  obtained  for  vitrified  photo¬ 
graphs  if  good — for  such  as  would  remind  one  of  a  good  picture 
marred  by  being  glazed  with  a  bad  and  wavy  glass. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  demand  may  be  created  for  ceramic 
photographs,  provided  they  are  prominently  brought  before  the 
public ;  and  now  that  there  exists  almost  a  mania  for  ceramic  art  it 
is  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  doing  so.  We  will  not  dwell  on 
the  many  and  varied  applications  of  such  work,  but  it  is  manifest 
they  are  many.  We  may  possibly  have  something  more  to  say  on 
the  subject  on  a  future  occasion. 

- ♦ - 

SUCCESS  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

It  should  be  almost  a  truism  to  state  that  a  portrait  is  not  necessarily 
a  likeness;  and  yet  to  a  large  number  of  photographers,  judging  by 
visible  results,  it  would  come  as  a  new  truth-— as  a  revelation,  in 
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fact— that  is,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  believe  it  at  all.  We  have 
come  into  contact  with  men  of  irreproachable  skill  in  manipulating — 
men  whose  finished  pictures  were  beautiful  examples  of  printing, 
and,  indeed,  faultless  in  workmanship— and  yet  who  did  not,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  satisfy  their  clients  or  receive,  with  any  degree  of 
frequency,  what  must  be  the  gratifying  assurance  that  the  “likeness 
is  considered  good.”  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  a  great  many 
people  are  expecting,  not  to  say  exacting,  to  a  degree  in  their  ideas 
of  the  individual  beauty  that  portraits  of  themselves  should 
represent  when  the  long-  and  anxiously-expected  carte  or  cabinet 
arrives;  but  it  is  not  to  such  we  allude  at  the  present  time. 
Every  one  who  sees  an  album  opened  before  a  small  group  of  friends 
is  familiar  with  the  exclamations— “  How  like  Mr.  A. !  ”  or  “  Mr.  B. !  ” 
or  “  How  unlike  Mr.  C. !  ”  which  so  frequently  greet  a  familiar  face  as 
it  comes  to  view.  If,  however,  we  examine  the  execution  it  is  quite 
as  likely  as  not  that  the  very  portraits  which  meet  with  such 
approval  are,  in  actual  fact,  found  to  be  but  indifferent  in  execu¬ 
tion.  And,  further,  it  may,  quite  possibly,  turn  out  to  be  the  case 
that  the  very  best  examples  of  manipulation  in  the  book  are,  in 
the  family  circle,  passed  over  without  comment,  though  if  handed 
round  among  a  group  of  strangers  the  very  reverse  would 
happen.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  photographer 
to  have  a  reputation  for  good  work  and  another  for  successful 
likenesses. 

From  these  and  other  observations  we  have  made  we  have  quite 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  some  photo¬ 
graphers  to  press  upon  them  the  desirability  of  making  a  study  of 
the  faces  that  to  the  professional  photographer  are,  panorama-like, 
in  a  busy  studio  passing  before  him,  and  to  an  amateur  present 
themselves  before  his  eye  in  his  daily  routine  of  work  or  leisure. 
To  an  observant  mind,  and  one  open  to  ,new  ideas,  the  study  will 
amply  repay  itself,  and  will  teach  the  student  an  array  of  facts  as 
useful  as  undreamt  of;  and  with  a  little  practice  he  will  be  able  to 
form  in  his  mind  a  store  of  observations  that  should  afterwards  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

Doubtless  some  professional  photographer  may  meet  our  sugges¬ 
tions  with  the  remark  that  he  has  no  time  to  spend  in  studying 
faces ;  he  can  take  a  good  negative,  which  being  a  photograph  must  be 
like  the  original ;  and,  again,  that  he  is  compelled  to  get  through  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  negatives  every  day  or  he  cannot  pay  expenses.  With 
a  scale  of  prices  such  as  many  are  (or  think  so)  only  able  to  obtain, 
this  would  be  quite  true.  Portraiture  with  them  has  become  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture,  and  our  remarks  are  not  intended  for  such ;  but 
to  those  able  and  willing  to  put  our  suggestions  into  practice  the 
reward  will  be  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  in  spite  of  the  great  diversity  of 
facial  individualities  existing  on  the  earth — no  two  faces  of  the  many 
millions  alive  at  one  time  being  alike — the  matter  is  one  that  would 
not  need  study,  each  face  having  to  be  taken  on  its  merits ;  but 
even  this  admitted  and  acted  on  would  be  a  benefit,  as  our  position 
is  that  too  many  are  taken  without  reference  to  their  special 
peculiarities. 

As  we  write  a  very  forcible  example  occurs  to  our  minds,  which 
will  enable  us  to  give  point  to  our  remarks  in  one  special  direction. 
Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  a  new  style  of  portraiture  was  in¬ 
troduced  which  from  its  peculiarities  bade  fair  to  become  very  popular, 
namely,  the  “  diamond  cameo  picture.”  It  consisted,  as  the  older 
members  of  the  profession  will  remember,  of  five  portraits  of  the 
same  subject  printed  upon  one  sheet  in  medallion  fashion,  each 
oval  being  raised  in  relief  like  the  still  familiar  “  cameo  ”  pictures. 
Five  different  views  of  the  same  face  were  intended  to  be  given  ;  and, 
as  a  novelty,  the  thing  had  a  short  reign  ;  but  it  was  very  short,  as 
the  style  contained  within  itself  its  own  death  warrant.  No  face  is 
perfectly  symmetrical,  that  is,  both  sides  rigidly  alike ;  and  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  the  dissimilarity  is  so  marked  as  to  cause  a 
picture  taken  on  one  side  to  give  a  far  better  or,  at  anyrate,  more 
pleasing,  representation  than  one  taken  from  the  other  side.  What 
lady  would  care  to  have  a  diamond  cameo  where  a  pretty  face  was 
side  by  side  with  a  plain  one,  each  representing  the  same  individual? 
These  pictures  went  quite  out  in  a  very  short  time,  and  are 


now  only  looked  upon  as  curiosities.  But  they  did  not  teach 
a  universal  lesson,  or,  if  they  taught  one,  the  teaching  was  not  re¬ 
ceived.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  their  evidence  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  one  side  of  a  face  was  far  better  than  the 
other. 

It  is  the  full  acceptance  of  this  fact  and  the  acting  upon  it  that 
constitutes  the  successful  portraitist.  As  Boon  as  his  sitter  comes 
before  him,  without  fuss  or  haste  he  makes  a  quick  but  searching 
study  of  the  face.  Which  side  does  his  nose  incline  to?  Which  is 
the  smaller  eye  ?  Which  side  of  his  mouth  is  the  smiling  side  ? 
These  and  others  of  a  like  tendency  quickly  pass  through  his  mind, 
and  are  as  quickly  decided.  He  strikes  a  balance  of  advantages, 
and  makes  up  his  mind  which  side  possesses  the  most.  The  next  step 
is  to  select  the  exact  phase  of  the  face — three-quarters,  profile,  full, 
or  how  ?  We  unhesitatingly  assert  that  many  faces  exist  in  which 
all  the  difference  between  a  striking  success  and  a  mediocre  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  brought  about  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  turn  of  the 
head  in  one  direction  or  another,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  moving 
the  camera  a  few  inches  right  or  left  of  its  position. 

We  are  credibly  informed  by  a  well-known  contributor  that  he  is 
not  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  idiosyncracies,  but  he  has 
noted  that  they  follow  a  definite  rule.  For  example:  he  tells  us 
that  in  a  man’s  face  the  nose  generally  turns  to  the  right;  while  in 
a  woman’s,  the  tendency,  though  less  marked  in  character,  is  more 
frequently  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  this  want  of  symmetry  in  their  features, 
and  when  the  unerring  lens  depicts  them  as  they  are  the  poor 
photographer  is  often  asked,  with  some  amount  of  asperity,  why  he 
makes  their  features  so  crooked?  Here,  en  passant,  we  may  notice, 
as  a  most  curious  circumstance,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
irregular,  uusymmetrical  features  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  we  are  less  able  (unless  the  peculiarity  is  of  a  most 
pronounced  description)  to  discern  it  in  our  intimate  friends  without 
giving  a  most  searching  look  for  the  purpose.  Our  faculties  seem  to 
become  blunted,  and  the  face  that  to  a  trained  stranger  seems  a  most 
irregular,  almost  distorted,  countenance  appears  to  our  mental 
vision  as  one  of  symmetrical  regularity.  Let  us,  however,  examine 
such  face  under  unusual  circumstances,  and  we  then  have  the  same 
advantages  that  an  unfamiliar  stranger  possesses.  Let  us  examine 
it  in  a  mirror  and  we  are  almost  shocked,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
to  see  the  countenance  so  distorted  that  we  are  ready  to  exclaim 
against  the  errors  of  the  mirror. 

There  is  here  a  wide  field  for  the  photographer  of  tact  and  talent. 
But  often  a  face  proves  too  much  for  him,  and  it  is  only  by  a  trick 
or  dodge  that  he  can  overcome  the  peculiarities  of  nature;  for 
a  photograph  when  received  at  home  by  his  client  is  examined  and 
scrutinised  in  a  manner  that  the  original  never  did — or  we  might  say 
would — suffer,  and  many  of  these  departures  from  mathematical 
precision  are  discovered  by  the  subject’s  friends  perhaps  for  the 
first  time.  We  may  continue  this  subject,  and  give  some  few  hints 
which  may  prove  serviceable  in  assisting  the  photographer  to  lessen 
the  obtrusiveness  of  some  of  the  less  pleasing  facial  individualities. 


SILVER  IODIDE  IN  EMULSIONS. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  I  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  use  of  silver  iodide  in  emulsions,  the  object 
of  which  papers  was  to  advocate  the  addition  of  a  proper  proportion 
of  iodide  to  bromide  emulsions  as  a  means  of  increasing  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  gaining  certain  other  advantages.  Previously  the  influence 
of  silver  iodide  had  been  totally  misunderstood,  its  effect  in  emul¬ 
sions  having  been  spoken  of  by  those  who  experimented  with  it 
in  the  most  unfavourable  terms.*  It  has  been,  therefore,  not  with¬ 
out  surprise  that  I  have  seen  the  use  of  silver  iodide  in  connection 
with  bromide  lately  brought  forward  as  a  novelty,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  fact  that  not  only  the  utility  of  iodide,  but  all  the 
details  of  its  action,  had  been  already  described  by  me  in  papers 
which  will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  1875,  at  pages  112,  122,  148, 
214,  268,  and  304;  and  are  referred  to  by  others  in  many  parts  of 
the  volume. 

*  It  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Sutton  to  “lengthen  the  exposure,”  and  by  Dr.Togel  to 
be  “  useless  ballast.”— See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  1&75,  p.  21o. 
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Aa  I  do  not  desire  unnecessarily  to  take  up  space  by  reprinting 
large  extracts  from  what  has  already  appeared  in  these  pagep,  I  will 
repeat  a  few  lines  only  from  my  papers  of  five  years  since  : — 

“The  introduction  of  silver  iodide  into  a  bromide  or  chloro-bromide 
emulsion  confers  on  it  a  remarkable  increase  of  sensitiveness.” — The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  1875,  p.  214. 

“The  very  great  change  caused  in  a  chloro-bromide  emulsion  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  silver  iodide  is  something  very  remark¬ 
able.  I  alluded  briefly  to  it  before  in  describing  the  process,  and  here 
desire  to  state  it  somewhat  more  fully  : — 

“1.  There  is  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  film,  particularly  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  This  difference,  which  is  very  marked,  was  observed  also 
by  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  in  the  report  of  the  results  of  their 
experiments. 

“2.  The  change  in  the  actinic  transparency  of  the  plate,  which  is 
greater  than  the  mere  change  in  the  colour  would  seem  to  explain.  It 
is  to  this  that  the  checking  of  blurring  and  irradiation  is  due. 

“3.  The  differences  in  the  colour  of  the  finished  image.  Chloro- 
bromide  emulsion  plates  prepared  with  the  albumen  mixture  that  I  have 
recommended  have  given  me  almost  always  images  that  were  warm  grey 
by  reflected  light.  Chloriodo-bromide  emulsions  prepared  with  the 
same  preservative  give  images  that  by  both  reflected  and  transmitted 
light  are  nearly  or  quite  black.” — The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  1875,  p.  268. 

Following  the  above  is  the  remark  that  the  introduction  of 
the  iodide  greatly  diminishes  the  reducing  effect  of  the  hyposulphite 
fixing  bath,  so  that  the  plate  not  only  supports,  but  requires, 
a  fixing  bath  that  would  materially  injure  a  bromide  plate. 

Finally  :  as  to  the  value  of  the  method,  I  said: — “  For  my  own  part 
I  never  expect  to  make  another  dry  plate  without  silver  iodide; 
I  look  upon  its  use  as  a  gain  of  great  magnitude.”  (P.  148.)  Nor 
have  I  ever  since  seen  occasion  to  alter  the  opinions  which  I  have 
here  reproduced. 

Another  marked  advantage  in  the  use  of  iodide  was  shown  to  be 
the  facility  with  which  density  would  be  obtained  to  an  indefinite 
extent;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  original  development  could  be 
carried  much  farther,  if  desired,  and  then  the  plate  would  bear 
development  after  fixing,  with  acid  silver  and  pyro.,  or  otherwise, 
just  as  a  wet  plate  does,  and  with  the  same  easy  and  perfect  control. 

These  extracts,  which  might  be  easily  multiplied,  will  sufficiently 
rectify  the  matter.  That  emulsions  are  now  largely  made  with 
gelatine  does  not  affect  the  question.  It  would  naturally  be 
expected  that  the  action  of  silver  iodide  in  modifying  that  of  silver 
bromide  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases;  the  presumption  would  be 
that  way  until  the  contrary  was  shown.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

- - 

“SAFE”  MEDIA. 

A  subject  that  seems  at  present  to  be  absorbing  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  or,  at  least,  evoking  a  larg9  amount  of  correspondence,  is 
that  of  media  for  filtering  out  actinic  light  during  the  manipulation 
of  rapid  plates ;  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  danger  that  some  of 
our  less  experienced  brethren  may  be  led  into  trouble  or  difficulty  by 
the  adoption  of  media  that  are  called  “  safe,”  while  in  reality  the 
assertion  of  their  safety  must  be  accepted  distinctly  in  a  comparative 
sense  and  with  reservation.  The  whole  point  of  the  question  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  this  issue — -What  is  a  safe  medium  ?  And  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  what  is  a  safe  medium  for  one  process,  for  one 
operator,  and  for  one  method  of  operation  may  be  certain  and  utter 
ruin  for  another.  One  gentleman  —  and  he  an  operator  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  long  experience— told  us,  not  very  long 
ago,  that  he  developed  rapid  plates  without  any  interposed  medium 
at  all — in  other  words,  with  the  gas  turned  low ;  and  I  can  quite  be¬ 
lieve  it  under  certain  conditions. 

Now  we  have  what  appears  to  the  ordinary  gelatine  worker 
a  substance  totally  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  a  rapid  plate — a 
substance  which  I  for  one  should  eye  with  doubt  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  even  a  wet  plate,  and  a  substance  which  certainly  does  not 
Btand  the  simple  but  sure  test  of  the  spectroscope.  Of  course  I 
speak  of  the  “  canary  medium.”  On  the  subject  of  this  canary 
medium  we  have  so  many  opposite  opinions  that,  admitting  as  we 
must  the  honesty  of  its  partisans  and  opponsnts,  it  must  be  a  sad 
puzzle  for  many  to  determine  on  which  side  to  range  themselves — 
whether  to  shun  the  canary  or  take  it  to  their  bosom  ;  and  I  shall 
endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  be  the  “  humble  instrument  ”  of 
delivering  some  one  or  other  from  the  horns  of  the  “  medium  ” 
dilemma. 

The  points  on  which  hang  the  safety  or  unsafely  of  a  developing 
light  are  (principally)  two: — 1.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  be 
used.  Ca  va  sans  dire. — 2.  The  time  for,  and  the  distance  at,  which 
the  plate  under  treatment  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  light. — In  these 


matters  of  time  and  distance  I  find  the  gist  of  the  whole  affair.  Given 
a  negative  fully  exposed,  and  consequently  rapidly  developed ;  given 
that  the  plate  is  exposed  the  least  possible  time  to  the  light  (and  a 
very  few  seconds  may  suffice);  and  supposing,  also,  that  it  be  as 
much  as  possible  covered  in  its  dish;  given,  finally,  that  the  plate  is 
not  carefully  examined  close  to  the  source  of  light:  then  I  admit 
that  a  very  feeble  light-filter  will  suffice  for  the  after-exposure 
operations,  or  even,  as  already  stated,  I  can  conceive  the  possibility 
of  dispensing  with  a  medium  altogether.*  And  I  further  admit  that 
there  are  circumstances  where  such  mechanical  development  may  be, 
if  not  advisable,  at  least  practicable  and  permissible;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  case  of  the  studio  operator  developing  a  number  of 
plates  simultaneously,  and  having  by  experiment  ascertained  the 
exact  time  necessary  for  each  operation.  But  I  maintain  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best — the  only  really  perfect — result  from  any 
plate,  the  progress  of  the  development  must  be  closely  watched  at 
every  step,  the  proportions  of  the  developing  agents  carefully  modi¬ 
fied  pro  re  natd,  and  the  operations  instantly  stopped  or  indefinitely 
prolonged  according  to  the  appearances  that  present  themselves  to 
the  scrutinising  eye.  I  submit  that  taking  into  consideration  these 
points,  and  taking  into  account,  also,  that  the  canary  medium  does 
not  stand  the  most  elementary  test — that  of  the  spectroscope — we 
ought  to  be  very  chary  of  adopting  in  our  laboratories  so  slight  a 
protection  as  this  medium  appears  to  be. 

It  may  be  noted  that  we  have  not  as  yet  been  informed  by  the 
partisans  of  the  “canary”  how  long  nor  how  close  they  have  exposed 
their  plates  uuder  development  to  the  action  of  the  canary  light,  nor, 
indeed,  how  long  their  operations  of  development  have  lasted — 
matters  which,  I  think,  I  have  shown  to  be  of  vital  importance. 
We  have  both  interested  and  disinterested  persons  proclaiming  the 
success  of  this  medium.  For  my  own  part  I  have  not  up  to  the 
present  moment  had  either  time  or  plates  to  expend  on  such  experi¬ 
ments;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  sample  of  the  medium  in  my  hands 
— and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  genuine — does  not 
stand,  or  nearly  stand,  the  test  of  the  spectroscope  either  by  gas¬ 
light  or  daylight,  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  me.  There  has  also 
come  into  my  hands  a  sample  of  a  strong  orange-  or  amber-coloured 
paper,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  which  cuts  off 
all  the  rays  except  a  small  band  of  the  green.  This  paper,  if  used 
with  discretion,  I  can  recommend  as  a  happy  mean  between  discom¬ 
fort  and  failure. 

Thomas’s  ruby-coloured  medium  I  find  slightly  safer  than  the 
last-named,  with  a  fair  illuminating  power.  This  and  common  ruby- 
flashed  glass  are  apparently  about  equal  in  their  safety.  For  myself, 
when  with  extra-sensitive  gelatino-bromide  plates  I  wish  to  turn  out 
my  best  work,  I  shall  stick  to  the  ruby-flashed-on-yellow  glass, 
which  I  have  found,  if  slightly  trying  to  the  eyes,  at  least  thoroughly 
reliable  in  practice.  The  greatest  amount  of  sensibility  that  we  can 
expect  wiil  be  obtained  when  we  can  carry  on  all  our  operations, 
from  the  emulsification  of  the  bromide  of  silver  up  to  the  application 
of  the  developer,  in  complete  darkness;  and  now  that  plates  may  be 
coated  by  machinery  I  can  easily  imagine  means  that  might  accom¬ 
plish  such  an  end. 

To  those  using  the  dark  ruby  glass  I  may  recommend  a  practice 
which  in  the  glaring  light  of  southern  Europe  I  found  a  great  comfort 
and  safeguard  against  temporary  blindness.  Have  in  some  con¬ 
venient  place  near  the  door  of  your  dark  room  a  pair  of  strong  blue 
or  neutral  tint  spectacles,  and  put  these  on  immediately  before  leaving 
your  “  den;  ”  you  will  thus  prevent  the  sudden  and  hurtful  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  you  may  live  in  your  old  age  to 
thank  the  writer  for  his  timely  warning.  Andrew  Pringle. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  SULPHIDE  OF  CALCIUM 
ACTINOMETER. 

Now  that  gelatine  dry  plates  have  been  brought  to  such  an  exalted 
state  of  sensitiveness  that  in  the  exposure  a  second  or  two  more  or 
less  makes  a  considerable  difference,  notwithstanding  the  latitude  of 
the  plate,  an  actinometer  equally  sensitive  is  a  desideratum ;  and 
such  an  actinometer  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Leon 
Warnerke  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  January 
30th,  page  53.  But  this  actinometer,  like  all  others  at  present  dis¬ 
covered,  will  only  measure  direct  light,  and  not  light  reflected  from 
the  view  to  be  photographed.  To  make  my  meaning  plainer  :  let  us 
suppose  that  we  wish  to  photograph  a  view  consisting  of  a  pool  of 
water  overhung  by  dense  foliage,  and  the  sun  shining  full  on  the 
side  of  the  trees,  leaving  the  water  beneath  them  in  heavy  shadow. 

*  These  points  have  been  most  ably  discussed  in  the  leader  of  May  28,  where  the 
writer  has,  in  my  opinion,  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  with  a  noiseless  but  forcible 
blow. 
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Now,  to  measure  the  light  in  which  the  camera  stands  by  such  an 
actinometer  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Warnerke  would  not  give  any 
idea  of  the  light  as  reflected  from  the  view  on  to  the  plate  in  the 
camera. 

Now,  the  way  in  which  I  should  apply  the  sulphate  of  calcium 
would  be  this : — I  should  place  it  between  two  glasses,  just  as  Mr. 
Warnerke  does,  but  I  should  not  use  it  as  he  does.  I  should  place 
it  in  a  dark  slide  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  expose  it  in  the  camera ; 
and  the  apparatus  for  reading  the  amount  of  luminosity,  in  a  slightly 
altered  form,  I  would  screw  into  the  lens  flange  after  the  exposure 
had  been  made. 

The  alteration  I  should  make  in  the  reading  apparatus  would  be 
this : — Instead  of  having  the  numbered  scale  in  a  circle,  I  should 
have  it  in  the  form  of  a  microscopic  slide,  but,  of  course,  longer. 
This  would  slide  in  a  slot  made  for  that  purpose  just  behind  the  lens, 
as  it  does  in  Mr.  Warnerke’s  actinometer.  The  extinguishing 
medium  would  also  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  slide. 

To  make  the  exposure  in  the  camera  the  ordinary  landscape  lens 
would  be  screwed  into  its  place,  the  view  focussed,  and  the  slide 
containing  the  sulphide  of  calcium  plate  inserted,  the  lens  capped, 
the  slide  drawn,  and  an  exposure  of  (say)  five  seconds  given.  The 
slide  would  then  be  closed,  the  lens  unscrewed,  the  reading 
apparatus  screwed  in  its  place,  and  the  slide  once  more  drawn  and 
the  reading  taken  by  pushing  the  slide  through  the  slot  until  the 
highest  number  is  just  visible  opaque  on  a  luminous  ground. 

Suppose,  now,  you  only  saw  No.  2,  and  that  an  exposure  with  a 
gelatine  plate  for  ten  seconds  gave  a  perfect  negative,  if  you  saw 
No.  4  then  the  exposure  would  be  reduced  to  five  seconds,  and  so  on. 

Robert  Railston  Brown,  Juu. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  go  to  a  meeting  fully  prepared  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  anything— that  black  is  white,  for  that  matter— and, 
provided  you  have  taken  the  necessary  precautions  beforehand  to 
have  everything  in  your  favour,  it  is  very  probable,you  will  succeed 
in  convincing  at  least  some  of  your  audience.  There  is  always  a 
strong  tendency  to  follow  the  maxim  “seeing  is  believing,”  without 
giving  the  thinking  powers  a  chance.  This  merely  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction. 

*  *  -x- 

I  have  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Bridges  and  by  Mr.  J. 
Crosthwaite  (Secretary  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society),  for  having  ventured  to  breathe  a  doubt  as  to  the 
safety  of  canary  medium.  Since  I  wrote  what  I  did  in  my  last 
notes  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Bridges’  further  enlighten¬ 
ment  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  Mr.  Crosthwaite’s,  and  have  read  the 
remarks  of  the  Editors  and  of  two  or  three  other  writers.  I  have, 
moreover,  tried  the  canary  medium  myself,  and  still  I  remain  in  the 
same  frame  of  mind  as  when  I  wrote  last  month. 

*  *-  * 

I  have  developed  a  negative  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  fog 
or  veil,  using  the  canary  medium  as  my  “  light  filter.”  On  the  other 
hand,  under  the  same  light  I  have  developed  what  the  veriest  tyro 
or  greatest  “duffer”  possible  would  hesitate  to  apply  the  term 
“  negative”  to.  So  I  am  in  a  fit  position  to  speak  on  either  side — 
at  least  if  mere  “  seeing  is  believing.”  The  Editors,  I  must  say, 
speak  very  cautiously  ;  and,  while  admitting  the  possibility  of  deve¬ 
loping  a  plate  “  under  favourable  conditions”  when  using  the  canary 
medium,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  much  impressed  in  its  favour  as  a 
safe  medium  to  trust  to.  The  question  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
one  that  can  be  settled  by  any  amount  of  evidence  which  can  be 
brought  forward  in  connection  with  development,  because  anyone 
who  has  his  wits  about  him  can  develops  a  gelatine  plate  by  a  sort 
of  tour  de  main,  or  feat  of  something  very  far  short  of  legerdemain, 
almost  in  daylight.  It  is  in  preparing  the  emulsion  and  plates  where 
the  danger  will  principally  arise ;  and  here  is  where  amateurs  espe¬ 
cially  will  be  likely  to  meet  with  trouble.  Of  all  the  gentlemen  who 
have  written  in  favour  of  the  canary  medium  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Bridges  is  the  only  one  who  speaks  of  having 
prepared  plates  under  that  light;  and  according  to  the  reported 
trials  of  the  Editors  with  Mr.  Bridges’  own  plates  there  appears  to 
be  a  slight  suspicion  that  “  light  fog”  was  present.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Bridges  that  I  shall  “  soon  be  convinced  that  the  medium 
is  better  than  the  ruby,”  or  that  I  shall  “  shortly  be  working  with 
something  that  no  one  else, will  have  in  the  place.”  Such  venture¬ 
some  statements,  whether  made  in  earnest  or  in  banter,  are  scarcely 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  “  canary”  cause ;  for  any  disinterested 
person  with  a  head  and  a  mind  must  see  that  ”  ruby”  has  so  far,  at 


least,  as  fair  a  chance  of  existence  as  “  canary” — perhaps  better. 
We  shall  see.  Meanwhile,  I  have  done  advertising  “  the  medium.” 

*  # 

A  short  time  ago,  during  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
chromotype  patents,  the  Autotype  Company  disclaimed  any  existing 
patent  rights,  but  dropped  their  anchor  upon  a  “  trade  mark,”  which 
they  stated  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  protect — in  the  interests 
of  their  licensees  I  presume — by  prosecuting  any  infringers.  Now, 
chromotypes  are  generally  supposed  to  be  found  amongst  the  higher 
and  more  aristocratic  of  our  photographic  studios,  and  to  command 
prices  slightly  in  advance  of  other  and  more  plebian  methods  of 
printing.  What,  then,  do  the  Autotype  Company  say  to  “chromo¬ 
types”  publicly  advertised  at  “nine  for  sevenpence-halfpenny ?  ’ 
and  those  nine  tintypes — Gems,  in  fact.  Not  a  hundred  miles  from 
St.  Stephen’s  I  could  put  them  “  on  the  lay.” 

*  *  * 

Photography  is  really  arriving  at  a  stage  which  its  warmest  friends, 
a  few  years  ago,  could  scarcely  have  contemplated.  Mr.  Warnerke’s 
contributions  to  the  science  have  been  most  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  I  trust  he  may  long  remain  amongst  us  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  indefatigable  love  of  experiment.  His  latest  novelty — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  negatives  by  contact  with  phosphorescent  surfaces  pre¬ 
viously  exposed  to  light — opens  up  quite  a  new  branch  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  Imagine  a  gentleman — a  member  (eay)  of  a  photographic 
society — who  has  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands :  what  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  go  out  for  a  day  in  the  country,  discarding  gela¬ 
tine  or  any  other  “  uncertain  ”  plates,  but  armed  with  phosphorescent 
tablets.  These  are  exposed — it  matters  not  whether  the  exposure  be 
two  seconds  or  haif-an-hour,  so  there  is  little  trouble  in  the  expo¬ 
sure — and  brought  home  again.  Our  friend  turns  up  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  his  society,  bringing  with  him  his  box  of  phosphorescent 
negatives,  and  during  the  time  devoted  to  the  dry  formalities  of  our 
ordinary  photographic  meetings  his  friends  are  able  to  print  off 
duplicates  and  triplicates  of  his  carefully-selected  views,  without  tho 
trouble  of  carrying  camera,  tripod,  or  anything  but  the  plates,  and 
without  incurring  railway  expenses.  We  are  certainly  advancing; 
but  there  appears  to  be  some  little  difficulty  in  focussing  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  or  at  least,  so  far,  there  is  a  want  of  sharpness  in  the 
reproduced  results  which  may  deter  many  from , adopting  the  “new 
system  of  photography.”  Argus. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Photography  in  all  its  branches  is  more  or  less  essentially  a  chemi¬ 
cal  operation,  and  wherever  accurate  results  are  aimed  at  accuracy 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  material  employed  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  So  long  as  wet  collodion  was  the  mainspring  of  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulation,  the  production  of  the  sensitive  silver  salts  by 
the  immersion  of  a  limited  quantity  of  a  bromo-iodide  in  an  un¬ 
limited  quantity  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was  a  process  in 
which  considerable  latitude  in  the  matter  of  weighing  and  measuring 
was  allowable,  and  the  same  may  also  be  said  regarding  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  developer.  Although  the  ultra  systematic  amateur, 
and  probably  also  a  few  of  the  more  cautious  amongst  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren,  made  a  point  of  carefully  weighing  or  measuring 
everything  they  used,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  good  old  “  rule 
of  thumb”  was  the  trusted  friend  of  the  great  majority  of  the  body 
photographic,  and  was  found  amply  sufficient  for  almost  ail  its 
requirements.  Now,  however,  that  our  silver  bromide  or  silver 
bromo-iodide  is  made  by  the  decomposition  of  the  necessary  salts  in 
their  combining  equivalents,  or  some  near  and  accurately-ascertained 
approach  thereunto — and  when  we  know  that  a  very  minute  departure 
from  those  proportions  interferes  materially  with  the  results  at  which 
we  aim — it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  not  only  be 
able  to  weigh  and  measure  with  perfect  exactness  but  also  with  tho 
greatest  facility. 

I  readily  admit  that  for  most  practical  purposes  the  system  of 
calculating  by  grains,  drachms,  ounces,  and  pounds  which  has  so  long 
been  in  use  in  our  own  and  some  other  countries  is  sufficiently 
accurate;  and  if  it  were  something  like  universally  employed  the 
most  that  could  be  said  against  it  would  be  that  it  is  clumsy  and 
somewhat  troublesome.  But  when  we  remember  that  a  method  at 
least  equally  accurate  and  infinitely  simpler  has  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  nations,  and  is  almost  universally 
employed  by  scientific  writers  and  experimentalists  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  I  think  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  it  should  no 
longer  be  the  dead  letter  that  it  at  present  is  to  the  photographic 
fraternity  in  general. 

I  recently  came  across  a  good  illustration  of  the  evil  arising  from 
the  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  metric  system.  During  a 
conversation  with  a  professional  friend  he  showed  me  the  results  of 
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some  experiments  he  had  been  making,  which,  for  want  of  a  little 
information,  had  proved  failures.  I  turned  up  one  of  the  back 
numbers  of  this  Journal  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  required 
formulae,  which  occurred  in  the  Foreign  Notes  and  News,  and  were  in 
the  metric  notation.  “Oh!  dash  it!”  was  the  more  forcible  than 
elegant  reply — “I  saw  that,  but  whenever  I  come  to  grammes  and 
c.c.’s  I  just  skip  them.  The  Editors  really  ought  to  translate  them 
into  decent  English !  ”  Now,  I  fear,  there  are  too  many  whose  ideas 
on  this  subject  are  like  those  of  my  friend,  and  who  remain  ignorant 
of  what  would  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  them,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  belief  that  a  knowledge  of  the  system  is  difficult  to 
acquire.  But  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  as  it  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  as  easily  learned  as  it  is  either. 

But  even  in  the  little  study  that  is  required  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  there  is,  as  in  almost 
everything  else,  a  right  and  a  wrong  mode  to  set  about  it ;  and  the 
right  way  is  most  certainly  not  to  begin  and  continue  (as  the  English 
student  is  apt  to  do)  to  compare  and  reduce  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  one  system  with  those  of  the  other — to  translate,  in 
fact,  grammes  into  grains,  and  so  many  cubic  centimetres  into  their 
equivalents  in  ounces.  It  is,  of  course,  well  to  know  that  the  metre 
— which  is  the  standard  from  which  all  the  weights  and  measures 
are  derived,  and  which  is  obtained  by  calculating  the  ten-millionth 
part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  measured,  or  supposed 
to  be,  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator — is  very  nearly  three  feet 
three  inches  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  ;  and  that  a  gramme  and  a 
cubic  centimetre  are  each  equal  to  about  fifteen  and  two-fifths  grains. 
But  this  knowledge  should  not  in  any  way  be  practically  applied, 
and  the  student  should,  as  far  as  possible,  ignore  during  his  study 
the  whole  of  the  English  system. 

Briefly  stated,  the  metric  is  essentially  a  decimal  system,  the 
unit  being  multiplied  and  divided  by  10,  100,  or  1,000,  &c.,  the  Greek 
multiples  deca,  hecto,  and  kilo  indicating  the  former,  and  the  Latin 
numerals  deci,  cenli,  and  milli  the  latter.  The  three  units  most 
generally  in  use  are  the  metre  itself,  the  litre,  and  the  gramme,  and 
the  addition  of  either  of  the  multiplying  or  dividing  prefixes  shows  at 
once  the  quantity  intended  to  be  represented.  The  metre  is  the 
unit  of  me*sure,  the  litre  that  of  capacity,  and  the  gramme  that  of  1 
weight.  The  litre  is  equal  to  a  cubic  decimetre — that  is,  represents 
the  contents  of  a  vessel  the  internal  dimensions  of  which  are 
one-tenth  of  a  metre  each  way.  The  gramme  is  the  weight  of  the 
quantity  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  its  greatest  density 
which  fills  a  cubic  centimetre,  or  vessel  measuring  one-hundredth  of 
a  metre  each  way. 

But  as  my  object  at  present  is  not  to  press  the  metric  system  on 
the  attention  of  photographers  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in  com¬ 
merce,  but  as  a  means  of  facilitating  experimental  work  and  to 
enable  them  more  easily  to  comprehend  the  writings  of  their 
co-workers  in  other  countries,  I  would  recommend  the  student  to 
give  his  special  attention,  in  the  first  place  at  least,  to  that  portion 
of  the  system  which  is  employed  in  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  simi¬ 
lar  delicate  operations. 

From  any  philosophical  instrument  maker  or  druggists’  sundry- 
man  may  be  obtained  for  a  few  shillings  the  material  required  both 
for  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  system.  It  should  consist  of  a 
couple  of  measuring  glasses  graduated  in  cubic  centimetres,  gene¬ 
rally  written  “c.c.,”  and  a  box  of  weights  ranging  (say)  from  a  hundred 
grammes  to  one  milligramme.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the 
weights  are  in  duplicate — a  necessity  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  only  figures  employed  on  them  are  1,  2,  and  5  ;  but  with  the  aid 
of  the  duplicates  any  desired  number  may  be  made.  Thus,  1  and  2 
give  =  3  ;  2  and  2=4;  5  and  1  =  6 ;  5  and  2  =  7  ;  5  and  2  and  1  =  8 ; 
and  5  and  2  and  2  =  9. 

Thus  equipped,  and  altogether  dismissing  from  his  mind  the  more 
familiar  but  complex  English  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the 
non-classical  student  should  first  get  his  memory  firmly  impressed 
with  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  prefixes — deci  a  tenth,  centi  a  hun¬ 
dredth,  and  milli  a  thousandth— -and  then  familiarise  his  eye  in  the 
same  way  with  the  weights.  This  may  be  done  in  little  more  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  the  advice,  and  the  performance  of  a  few 
simple  operations  in  weighing  and  measuring  will  complete  the 
education  of  any  operator  of  average  ability. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  in  use  a  system  of 
notation  in  addition  to  the  dividing  and  multiplying  prefixes,  or, 
rather,  as  a  substitute  for  them,  which  in  virtue  of  its  decimal  nature 
makes  calculation  or  the  conversion  of  one  quantity  into  another 
extremely  simple.  The  gramme,  for  example,  represented  as  the 
unit  by  l-,  becomes  by  the  shifting  of  the  point  thus,  T,  a  decigramme; 
the  centigramme  is  01;  and  the  milligramme  001;  while  the  mul¬ 
tiples  are  represented  by  10-  the  decigramme,  100'  the  hectogramme, 
and  1000’  the  kilogramme.  John  Nioor,,  Pb.D. 


NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 

The  editor  of  Anthony's  Bulletin  recommends  the  use  of  acetate  of 
lead  for  the  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  hypo,  from  prints,  and 
claims  three  advantages  from  its  use — 1st,  complete  removal  of  the 
hypo.  ;  2nd,  saving  of  time  in  washing  ;  3rd,  saving  of  water.  A 
drachm  and  a-half  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  acetate  is  added 
to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  priuts  having  been  washed  in  three 
changes  of  water,  and  thoroughly  drained  between  each,  are  immersed 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  acetate  solution,  and  finally  rinsed  in  plain 
water.  If  the  solution  should  be  milky  from  the  formation  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lead,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  will  clear  it. 

An  American  manufacturer  of  gelatine  plates  gives  the  following 
instructions  for  an  “  instantaneous”  developer.  The  following  solu¬ 
tions  are  prepared  ; — 

1. 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  4  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

2. 

Liquor  ammonia  fort;  '880 .  1  ounce. 

Water .  1  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium  . 120  grains. 


First  immerse  the  exposed  plate  in  a  two-grain  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium  for  five  minutes;  pour  this  off  (it  need  not  be  thrown 
away,  but  preserved  for  future  use),  and  pour  on  the  solution  of 
plain  pyro;  then  in  a  clean  graduated  measure  for  each  ounce  of 
the  pyro.  solution  place  thirty  drops  of  No.  2.  Turn  the  pyro.  off  the 
plate  into  the  measure  containing  the  alkaline  bromide,  and  imme¬ 
diately  back  again  over  the  plate  in  the  tray,  care  being  taken  not  to 
over-develope,  as  this  developer  acts  with  great  energy.  If  too  much 
so,  reduce  the  quantity  of  pyro.  Wash,  fix,  &c.,  as  usual. 

It  appears  that  there  is  to  be  auother  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
National  Photographic  Association,  the  executive  of  the  Chicago 
Association  having  taken  the  initiative  in  inviting  photographers 
throughout  the  States  to  join  in  the  new  movement.  In  saying  a 
kindly  word  in  favour  of  the  movemeut,  Mr.  J.  H.  Filzgibbon,  the 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer,  thus  explains  the 
reasons  which  brought  about  the  failure  of  the  old  “  N.  P.  A. :  ” — 

The  old  N.  P.  A.  may  be  considered  as  defunct.  All  attempts  to 
galvanise  new  life  into  it  have  failed.  The  great  trouble  with  that 
Association  was — it  was  managed  and  controlled  by  one  man,  who  was 
the  head,  centre,  and  tail  end.  The  other  managers  and  officers,  in  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts,  acquiesced  in  his  management  of  the  lines, 
and  when  the  boys  began  to  kick  in  the  traces  the  lines  were  slackened, 
and  the  whole  concern  was  knocked  skyhigh  and  busted  up.  This  is 
about  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  condensed  into  a  few  words  that 
have  more  truth  than  poetry  in  them. 

Mr.  A.  M.  de  Silva  says,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer : — 

While  on  this  subject  (vignetting)  I  will  note  a  very  ready  way  of 
adjusting  the  vignetting  paper.  Most  photographers  take  two  cards  on 
one  plate,  and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  vignetter  will  be  found  in 
the  right  position  for  a  succeeding  picture,  considerable  time  is  saved  in 
adjusting  it,  not  to  mention  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear  on  the  papers. 
After  tacking  pieces  of  wood  on  the  printing-frame,  sufficiently  high  to 
please  your  fancy,  ou  this  tack  a  piece  of  thick  cardboard,  in  which  a 
hole  has  been  cut  large  enough  to  answer  the  purpose,  at  about  the  spot 
under  which  the  figure  on  your  plate  will  come  when  placed  in  the 
frame.  Lengthwise  of  the  frame  (or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  require, 
if  for  single  figures  taken  ou  the  plate  vertically),  nail  by  the  ends  two 
strips  of  wood,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  lower  side.  By 
leaving  the  central  part  of  the  strips  free,  and  having  the  opening  in  the 
cardboard  (which  may  be  left  on  permanently,  if  desired)  large  enough 
to  admit  of  moving  the  paper  over  it  without  cutting  off  any  of  the 
vignetter,  the  vignetting  paper  can  be  slid  between  the  strips  of  wood 
and  the  carboard  covering  the  frame,  adjusted  readily,  and  securely  held 
with  a  small  piece  of  gummed  paper.  AVhether  the  negative  to  be 
printed  be  right  or  left  on  the  plate  it  will  answer;  all  that  is  necessary 
being  to  slide  out  the  vignette  and  reverse  it. 

The  same  gentleman  gives  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  use 
mucilage  for  attaching  the  masks  to  their  negatives: — 

It  will  invariably  (he  states)  cause  the  film  to  leave  the  plate. 
There  are  always  pieces  of  damaged  tmsilvered  albumen  paper  in  a 
gallery,  and  with  these  cut  into  suitable  size,  and  slightly  wetted, 
masks  can  be  attached  to  the  negatives  without  any  fear  of  the  films 
lifting  or  being  marked — providing  the  varnish  has  thoroughly  har¬ 
dened.  Again,  india-ink,  when  used  for  stopping  out  the  skies  in 
negatives,  or  where  considerable  body  is  required,  will,  in  time,  surely 
destroy  the  film,  although  they  be  varnished  with  the  very  best  var¬ 
nishes  ;  this  being  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  gum  contained  in  it. 
India-ink  should  on  no  account  be  used  ;  this  I  have  found  out  to  my 
cost.  There  is  a  red  paint  (Gihon’s  “opaque”)  sold  by  the  stockdealers 
for  the  purpose  which  is  much  more  easily  applied,  and  which  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  films — at  least  it  has  not  on  any  one  of  mine,  some 
of  which  have  been  stopped  out  with  it  for  six  years  past. 
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SOME  RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  ] 

Some  few  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  had  the  honour  of  reading 
a  paper  on  this  same  subject  before  this  section  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  when  he  did  so  he  had  one  advantage  which  I  have  not,  in  that 
the  advances  made  up  to  that  time,  and  which  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  recapitulate,  admitted  of  lecture-experiment  much  better  than 
do  the  more  modern  advances ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ability  to  experiment  depends  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  processes 
described.  My  work  will  commence  where  Mr.  Spider’s  left  off.  At 
that  time,  namely,  1S75,  negative  processes  were  very  far  behind  what 
they  are  at  the  present  day,  and  what  may  be  called  “a  new  departure  ” 
has  been  made  during  the  last  two  years.  This  new  departure  is  the 
gelatino-bromide  process.  Now,  as  this  paper  tonight  will  be  recorded 
in  the  Society’s  Journal,  I  must  be  excused,  though  it  may  be  familiar 
to  many,  if  I  give  an  outline  of  this  process,  and  if  I  recapitulate 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages  over  the  old  wet  collodion  process. 
Roughly  speaking,  a  gelatine  emulsion  consists  of  a  finely-suspended 
sensitive  salt  of  silver  in  gelatine,  and  the  method  of  producing  such 
suspension  may  be  effected  in  one  or  two  ways.  The  only  way  that  I 
shall  attempt  to  describe  is  that  most  ordinarily  practised,  which 
is  that  a  certain  amount  of  soluble  bromide  (if  silver  bromide  is  required 
in  the  emulsion)  is  dissolved  in  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine ;  silver 
nitrate  in  solution  added  gradually,  and  with  stirring,  till  finely- 
suspended  silver  bromide  is  produced.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  as  to  whether  Dr.  Maddox  or  Mr.  Burgess  should  have 
the  credit  of  first  bringing  into  notice  this  process,  and  I  had  rather  not 
decide;  but  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Kennett  was  the  first  who  gave  what 
may  be  called  a  really  workable  process  to  the  photographic  public, 
publishing  such  details  as  enabled  others  besides  himself  to  prepare  an 
emulsion.  After  making  advances  one  is  apt  to  forget  by  whom 
the  foundation  on  which  they  have  been  made  was  laid,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  the  gelatino-bromide  process  this  is  very  much  the  case,  myself 
being  included  amongst  the  number  of  forgetful  ones.  There  are 
certain  physical  qualities  in  silver  bromide  which  conduce  to  sensitive¬ 
ness,  the  principal  one  being,  perhaps,  a  certain  coarseness  of  grain,  such 
coarseness  being  only  effective  when  the  grains  are  gradually  built  up, 
as  it  were,  of  finer  grains.  To  effect  this  Mr.  Kennett  first  proposed 
to  keep  the  gelatine,  with  the  suspended  salts,  in  a  liquid  condition,  at 
about  90°  Fahr.,  for  from  three  to  seven  days.  The  longer  the  cooking 
the  greater  the  sensitiveness  that  was  obtained,  though  after  a  certain 
point  the  vigour  of  the  developed  image  was  certainly  wanting.  A 
later  plan — instead  of  emulsifying  for  such  a  long  period,  and  running 
the  risk  of  the  gelatine  decomposing — is  to  boil  the  emulsion,  to  which 
only  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine  has  been  originally  added,  for  half  an 
hour,  and  afterwards  to  add  gelatine  till  it  attains  a  proper  settiug 
consistency.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  sensitive  salts  are 
similar  in  each  case.  The  sensitiveness  to  light  of  a  plate  coated  with 
either  of  these  emulsions,  and  allowed  to  dry,  is  something  marvellous  ; 
and  here  we  come  to  the  first  advance  made  in  the  process — an  advance 
of  no  small  moment,  considering  that  we  now  can  photograph  in 
one  second  of  time  what  previously  it  took  at  least  thirty  seconds 
to  secure.  I  need  not  detain  you  with  a  description  of  the  washing  out 
of  the  soluble  salts  from  such  an  emulsion  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  their  elimination  should  be  very  complete,  the  sensitiveness  being 
very  largely  dependent  on  its  thoroughness. 

We  now  come  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  process 
over  the  old  wet  process.  The  sensitiveness  of  these  plates  is,  perhaps, 
their  greatest  charm  ;  and,  when  it  is  said,  and  truly,  that  a  plate  can 
be  pi-epared  which  needs  but  one-sixtieth  part  of  a  second’s  exposure  to 
secure  a  soft  and  harmonious  negative  when  a  view  is  fairly  lighted, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  a  new  era  has  dawned  in  photographic  art. 
Instantaneous  views  are  now  possible  under  circumstances  which  were 
impossible.  For  instance :  we  have  here  a  picture  of  foliage  and  water  by 
Gale,  in  which  he  has  absolutely  caught  a  swallow  poising  in  the 
air  over  the  pond,  the  shadow  and  reflection  of  it  being  perfect.  Such 
a  combination  of  adjuncts  would  formerly  have  been  impossible,  but 
here  we  have  it  almost  absolutely  perfect.  Mr.  England  has  kindly 
sent  me  some  beautiful  transparencies  of  instantaneous  negatives,  which 
also  show  its  capabilities.  Another  advantage  in  the  process  which 
I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  is  the  excessive  cleanness  of  the  plates.  No 
mottled  skies  or  stains  disfigure  a  picture  ;  and  not  only  is  there  clean¬ 
ness  in  the  plate,  but  there  is  cleanness  in  the  development,  though  this 
attribute  is  shared  by  other  processes.  One  more  advantage,  too,  has 
the  gelatino-bromide,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  power  it  has  of  keeping 
the  impressed  but  invisible  image  from  fading  away  after  the  plate  is 
exposed  and  before  it  is  developed.  In  my  own  experience,  a  plate 
which  has  been  exposed  six  weeks  ago  can  be  developed  today  as 
perfectly  as  it  could  be  immediately  after  the  image  was  impressed. 
Others,  too,  I  believe,  have  tested  this  quality  in  the  plates,  and  their 
experience  coincides  with  mine.  If  a  plate  will  keep  six  weeks  it  will 
keep  six  months,  and,  I  might  say,  six  years,  since  the  most  crucial 
time  in  other  processes  for  the  fading  to  commence  is  about  a  fortnight 
after  exposure.  Before  exposure  the  plates  will  keep,  I  believe,  indefi¬ 
nitely  so  long  as  they  are  not  kept  in  a  very  damp  atmosphere,  and  if 
they  have  no  glycerine  mixed  with  the  gelatine.  Here,  then,  wo  have 


positive  advantages  in  a  dry-plate  process  which  before  could  only  be 
considered  as  problematical.  We  now  come  to  the  disadvantages 
of  the  process  ;  and  the  first  is  the  most  serious  to  my  mind,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  development  and  the  giving  of  density  to  the  image  is 
almost  completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  photographer.  He  must 
let  come  what  will.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  general  intensity  can¬ 
not  be  given,  for  it  can  ;  but  what  I  mean  to  affirm  is  that  local 
intensity  is  very  difficult  to  give.  I  will  show  you  what  I  mean.  Here 
I  have  two  negatives  ;  one  tliin,  and  the  other  intensified  by  means  of 
the  deposition  of  silver  from  a  pyrogallate  of  silver  solution.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  the  latter  local  intensity  has  been  given,  whilst  in 
the  other  it  is  completely  absent.  Now,  these  negatives  were  taken  by 
the  collodion  process,  and  intensification  by  means  of  silver  was  safely 
conducted  with  very  ordinary  care.  With  a  gelatine  plate,  unless 
extreme  care  be  used,  such  a  mode  of  intensification  is  inadmissible. 
For  an  artist,  then,  who  has  his  own  ideas  regarding  light  and  shade, 
and  who  uses  the  intensifier  as  the  painter  does  bis  brush,  there  is 
a  certain  drawback  in  the  use  of  gelatino-bromide  plates ;  but  to 
the  artist  who  works  in  a  studio,  in  which  he  can  twist  his  light  as  he 
will,  there  should  be  none. 

The  modes  of  general  (not  local)  intensification  at  present  in  vogue 
with  those  plates  is  dependent  on  the  action  of  a  mercury  salt.  This  :'s 
a  treacherous  substance  to  deal  with — when  collodion  is  employed,  at 
all  events.  I  have  a  bad  example  here  to  show  you,  where  the  negative 
is  turned  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour.  Whether  it  will  act  so  with 
gelatine  is  a  question  which  time  alone  can  settle. 

The  next  disadvantage,  till  quite  lately,  was  the  fact  that  the  light 
which  had  to  be  employed  in  the  developing  room  was  of  a  red  hue, 
coming  through  various  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass.  This,  as  all  workers 
are  aware,  is  a  very  painful  light  for  the  eyes,  and,  where  the  quantity 
is  reduced,  it  becomes  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  photographer,  whose 
sight  would  probably  be  injured  by  much  work  in  it.  This  is  over¬ 
come  by  a  suggestion  I  made — and  carried  out — that  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  (say  one-eightli)  of  silver  iodide  should  be  used  with  silver 
bromide,  which  up  till  now  has  been  the  universal  silver  salt 
employed.  More  than  a  year  ago,  I  carried  out  my  first  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  photo-spectroscope  in  this  direction,  and  found 
that  as  you  increased  the  quantity  of  silver  iodide  in  the  emul¬ 
sion  so  you  diminished  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  the  red, 
orange,  yellow,  and  green  rays,  till,  by  using  one-fifth  iodide,  the 
spectrum  would  only  impress  itself  as  if  on  a  wet  plate.  This  slide  will 
show  what  I  mean.  The  lowest  photograph  of  the  spectrum  is  taken  on 
a  plate  in  which  there  is  no  iodide,  the  second  contains  one-twelfth,  and 
the  third  one-eighth  part  of  iodide  to  one  of  bromide  of  silver.  This 
means,  then,  that  with  one-eighth  iodide  of  silver  to  one  of  bromide 
orange  light  can  be  used  with  impunity  when  coating  and  developing 
plates  with  such  an  emulsion.  During  my  recent  experiments  I  found 
Mr.  England  working  with  iodide,  and  he,  as  well  as  myself,  remarked 
on  the  wonderful  clearness  of  the  shadows  that  the  addition  of  iodide 
gave,  which  is  a  second  benefit  it  conferred,  since  it  caused  not  the 
least  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  which 
many  at  first  were  (and  may  still  be,  for  anything  I  kuow  to  the  con¬ 
trary)  disinclined  to  believe.  I  think,  then,  that  in  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  we  may  say  the  addition  of  the  iodide  is  a  benefit. 
Were  I  to  enlarge  on  this  fascinating  theme  I  should,  I  am  afraid,  take 
up  the  whole  hour  which  is  allotted  to  me;  but  as  I  have  several  more 
subjects  to  introduce  to  your  notice  I  must  hasten  on. 

With  the  gelatine  process  I  have  commenced,  perhaps,  where  I  Ought 
to  have  ended,  and  I  must  hark  back.  In  Mr.  Spiller’s  paper  is 
mentioned  briefly  the  collodio-bromide  process,  in  which  silver  bromide 
is  held  suspended  in  collodion  and  used  on  a  plate  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  gelatine.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  process  in  that  the 
emulsion  occurs  readily,  the  solvents  being  very  volatile ;  but  it  is  not 
so  rapid  at  present  as  the  gelatine  process,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain. 

Before  doing  so  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  an 
adaptation  of  collodion  emulsion  and  a  flexible  support.  This  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  glass  and  its  consequent  weight,  and  it  also  enables 
rolls  of  sensitive  material  to  be  stored  iir  the  camera  itself,  and,  by 
merely  turning  a  screw,  to  place  inside  fresh  portions  of  the  band  ready 
for  exposure.  This  discovery  in  its  present  practical  form  is  due  to 
Mr.  Warnerke,  whose  name  I  shall  have  to  mention  several  times 
before  I  close  my  paper.  I  will  very  briefly  explain  how  this  tissue  is 
manufactured.  Plain  paper  is  first  given  a  layer  of  india-rubber  solution, 
then  one  of  plain  collodion,  next  another  of  india-rubber,  and  so  on  till 
five  or  six  such  coatings  are  given,  the  final  one  being  of  india-rubber. 
Collodion  emulsion  is  then  poured  over  it  aud  allowed  to  dry,  and  the 
tissue  is  then  ready  for  exposure.  After  development  the  back  of  the 
paper  is  moistened  with  a  little  turpentine,  and  the  film  bearing  the 
image  strips  off.  I  have  here  several  examples  of  these  flimsy  negatives, 
and  would  remark  that  to  print  them  it  is  merely  necessary  to  place 
them  on  glass.  When  Mr.  Warnerke  shall  have  introduced  a  flexible 
support  for  gelatine  emulsion  we  shall  have  nearly  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
photography  so  far  as  negatives  are  concerned. 

I  would  now  point  out  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  bring  the  silver 
salt  into  the  same  physical  condition  as  in  the  gelatine  bromide  in 
collodion  emulsion  process;  but  then  the  dry  media  which  holds  it  on  the 
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plate  are  physically  very  different.  Gelatine  is  a  colloidal  body, 
separating  one  particle  of  bromide  from  another  by  a  wall  of  matter 
pierced  with  difficulty  by  the  water  of  the  developing  solution.  The 
collodion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  network  in  which  is  imprisoned  the 
salts,  which  are,  in  consequence,  readily  accessible  to  the  active  re¬ 
ducing  power  of  the  developer.  The  question  arises — What  effect  has 
this  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  alkaline  developer  will  reduce  silver 
bromide  which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  light  in  an  almost  equal 
degree  as  it  will  that  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  light,  if  it  have  free 
access  to  it  and  if  a  powerful  retarding  agent,  such  as  a  soluble  bromide, 
be  not  added  to  it.  This  retarding  agent  checks  the  development  and 
has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  previous  action  of  light.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  gelatine  it  acts  as  a  restrainer  and  not  a  retarder;  and 
here  a  smaller  quantity  of  bromide  need  be  used,  with  the  result  that, 
although  in  both  cases  the  physical  nature  of  the  silver  salt  may  be  such 
as  to  give  the  extremest  sensitiveness,  yet  in  the  one  case  the  effect 
produced  by  light  is  greatly  destroyed  and  in  the  other  very  little; 
hence,  probably,  the  great  cause  of  difference  in  rapidity  of  the  two 
processes.  With  collodion,  however,  we  can  get  a  physical  condition  of 
the  bromide  which  is  different  from  any  which  can  be  obtained  in 
gelatine,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes ;  that  is,  we  can  get  a  particular 
state  in  which  it  will  answer  to  the  vibration  of  rays  of  the  lowest 
refrangibility.  During  five  years  this  physical  condition  of  silver 
bromide  has  occupied  my  attention,  and  in  my  JBakerian  lecture  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  this  year  I  have  fully  described  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  peculiar  state  of  the  bromide.  It  would  be  too  long  to 
consider  this  point  here ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  by  preparing  a  very 
dilute  collodion  emulsion,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  large  excess  of 
acid,  this  physical  state  can  be  arrived  at.  I  will  show  $n  the  screen  the 
kind  of  bromide  usually  obtained,  and  now  I  show  the  other  variety, 
which  is  of  a  green-blue  colour.  The  one,  by  its  colour,  we  should 
guess  can  only  be  sensitive  to  the  blue  and  violet  rays  and  a  little  in  the 
green,  while  the  other  ought  to  be  sensitive  to  red,  since  a  great  deal  of 
the  red  of  the  light  is  absorbed,  and  where  there  is  absorption  work  of 
some  kind  must  be  done. 

Here  we  have  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  have  been 
taken  on  this  salt.  The  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum  lie  between  about 
wave-length  39,000  and  76,000  tenth  millimetres.  The  part  I  have 
photographed  extends  below  the  visible  spectrum,  and  lies  between 
76,000  and  200,000  tenth  millimetres,  or  we  have  photographed  with 
wave-lengths  of  radiation  which  lie  more  than  three  times  below  the 
red  than  the  distance  of  the  visible  spectrum.  The  map  I  hand  round 
is  taken  from  measurement  from  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum 
made  by  means  of  a  diffraction  grating,  and  shows  in  detail  their 
continuous  spectrum  from  76,000  and  10,500  tenth  millimetres.  Beyond 
that  at  present  I  have  not  mapped  with  this  grating,  as  the  light  is  very 
feeble  at  the  best  of  times.  With  the  prismatic  spectrum  the  limit 
reached  is  that  already  stated,  viz.,  about  200,000  tenth  millimetres. 
The  application  of  this  process  is  already  bearing  fruit.  Major  Festing 
and  I  are  examining  different  colourless  bodies,  such  as  the  alcohols  and 
others,  and  I  doubt  not,  from  what  we  have  already  got,  that  the 
chemist’s  view  of  compound  radicals  will  be  confirmed  by  results  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  in  the  infra-red  portions  of  the  spectrum. 

W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 
Co/pt.  It.  E. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Applications  eor  Patents. 

No.  1569. — “  Improvements  in  or  Applicable  to  the  Colouring  of 
Photographs.”  J.  C.  Mewburn,  a  communication  from  L6on  Favre, 
Paris,  France. — Dated  April  16,  1880. 

No.  1637. — “An  Improved  Mode  of  Producing  Photographs,  more 
especially  Designed  for  Use  in  the  Production  of  Engravings,  Litho¬ 
graphs,  and  other  Illustrations  from  Nature.”  G.  C.  Bell,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  United  States. — Dated  April  21,  1880. 

No.  1795. — “  An  Improved  Device  for  Hanging  Pictures.”  W.  It. 
Lake,  a  communication  from  S.  O.  Cary,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  United 
States. — Dated  May  1,  1880. 

Patents  Sealed. 

No.  4607. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Coating  Glass  and 
other  Surfaces  with  Gelatinous  or  Viscous  Photographic  Compounds.” 
J.  W.  Swan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Dated  Novender  12,  1879. 

No.  4738. — “Improvements  in  Phototypography.”  C.  G.  Petit, 
Paris,  France. — Dated  November  21,  1879. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 

No.  3818.  —  “A  New  or  Improved  Apparatus  for  Applying  Pressure, 
Suitable  for  Mounting  Photographs  and  Drawings,  or  for  Similar 
Purposes.”  It.  A.  Jones,  Brill,  Buckinghamshire. — Dated  September 
23,  1879. 


This  consists  of  a  frame  or  holder,  of  any  suitable  construction  and  of 
suitable  material,  carrying  two  rollers,  placed  side  by  side  and  working 
loose  within  the  frame;  these  rollers  rest  upon  the  surface  intended  to 
receive  the  pressure,  and  project  slightly  beyond  or  below  the  under  side 
or  surface  of  the  frame  or  holder.  Handles  or  bearing  surfaces  are  fixed 
on  the  frame  for  receiving  direct  pressure  from  the  hands  of  the  operator ; 
this  pressure  is  imparted  by  two  or  more  lines  of  contact  of  the  rollers 
acting  in  the  same  direction  and  upon  the  same  surface  at  the  same 
time.  The  inventor  asserts  that,  by  this  simple  appliance,  costly  presses 
and  other  devices  hitherto  employed  for  mounting  photographs,  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

No.  3968. — “  Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Lamps  for  Magic 
Lanterns.”  G.  Smith,  Great  Portland-street,  London.  —  Dated 
October  3,  1879. 

This  has  for  its  object  improved  methods  of  constructing  the  flame 
chamber  of  the  lamp,  and,  also,  improved  methods  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  light  utilised  from  such  flame,  the  improvements  being 
specially  applicable  to  lamps  burning  mineral  oil,  but  may  also  be 
applied  to  lamps  burning  other  oils  or  gas.  The  first  part  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  consists  of  novel  methods  of  constructing  the  flame  chamber  so 
that  the  glass  ends  fit  closely,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
heat.  It  consists  of  the  flame  chamber  being  made  cylindrical  in  end 
view,  its  ends  being  closed  by  circular  plates  of  glass,  talc,  or  other 
sufficiently  transparent  material  fitted  into  cells  formed  upon  the  ends 
of  the  cylindrical  chamber,  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  latter. 
The  glass  plates  being  somewhat  less  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder 
become  equally  heated,  and  are  less  liable  to  break,  whilst,  the  ends  of 
the  cylinder  being  accurately  closed,  currents  of  air  cannot  pass  between 
them  and  the  glass  plates.  By  preference  the  cylindrical  cells  in 
which  the  circular  glass  plates  are  fitted  are  made  so  that  they  enter 
the  cylinders  for  a  short  distance,  and  are  then  provided  with  narrow 
flanges,  against  which  the  glass  plates  rest,  and  are  held  by  wires 
sprung  into  their  places  by  screws.  By  this  construction  the  plates  are 
not  only  less  liable  to  break,  but,  if  one  cracks  in  consequence  of  the 
heat,  the  pieces  are  prevented  from  falling  out,  and  the  lights  are  not  so 
materially  affected  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  lamps.  In  order  to 
increase  the  whiteness  of  the  flame  one  or  more  wires  or  thin  plates  of 
platinum  are  fixed  in  the  flame. 

No.  498. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  T.  H. 
Blair,  Franklin,  Norfolk,  County  of  Massachusetts,  United  States. — 
Dated  February  4,  1S80. 

This  relates  to  means  for  enabling  the  art  of  making  photographic 
pictures  by  the  “dry  plate”  process  to  be  carried  out  by  persons 
having  little  knowledge  of  the  art,  as  well  as  to  greatly  simplify  the 
labour  of  professional  photographers,  by  adapting  to  a  camera 
mechanical  devices  by  means  of  which  the  various  manipulations  of  the 
camera  and  plates  are  carried  on  entirely  from  the  outside  of  the  camera 
box,  and  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  opened  during  the  entire  operation 
of  adjusting  the  camera  to  the  view,  focussing  the  lens,  bringing  the 
plate  into  position  to  be  exposed,  returning  such  plate  to  its  case,  &c. 

The  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  camera  are  as  follow : — The 
lenses  are  attached  to  the  front  of  the  box,  the  front  being  detachable 
from  the  remainder  in  order  that  it  may  be  moved  forward  or  extended 
when  occasion  may  require;  when  advanced,  the  front  and  the  lens  are 
supported  in  an  upright  position  by  swinging  brackets  applied  to 
opposite  ends  of  the  box,  and  adapted  to  turn  on  pivots,  a  curtain 
of  dark  stuff  being  employed  between  the  camera  box  and  the  front  to 
exclude  light  from  the  interior  of  the  camera  box. 

A  novel  feature  in  this  camera  consists  of  a  portable  eye-piece  or 
adjuster,  which  consists  of  a  small  hood  of  wood  or  metal  having  a  peep¬ 
hole  at  the  rear  and  an  opening  in  front,  which  determines  the  boundary 
of  the  view  to  be  taken — the  hood,  with  its  opening,  corresponding  with 
the  camera  and  lens,  enabling  the  adjustment  of  the  camera  as  to  position 
to  be  effected  without  looking  through  the  lens,  as  has  hitherto  been 
universally  practised.  To  avoid  the  labour  and  trouble  of  moving 
the  entire  camera  about  in  determining  the  view  to  be  taken  the 
adjuster  may  be  held  in  the  hand  and  the  view  determined  with  it ;  it 
may  then  be  secured  to  the  top  of  the  camera  for  final  adjustment  of 
the  latter.  The  front  of  the  adjuster  is  provided  with  an  open  frame  or 
slide  which  determines  definitely  the  boundary  of  the  picture,  and 
corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  negative  plate  to  be  used ;  these  slides 
vary  in  size  according  to  different  sized  negatives  and  lenses. 

The  camera  is  provided  with  an  ordinary  peep-hole,  which  may 
be  used  if  required,  but  with  the  adjuster  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
glass  plates  are  contained  in  a  rectangular  inverted  box,  which  is 
adapted  to  enter  an  opening  in  the  rear  upper  part  of  the  camera-box, 
such  plate-box,  when  not  in  use,  being  lowered  into  the  interior  of  the 
camera  through  the  opening,  which  is  closed  by  a  suitable  slide, 
and  when  in  use  is  erected  upon  the  top  of  the  camera  and  over 
the  opening.  The  interior  end  walls  of  the  plate-box  are  grooved,  and 
each  oppositely-disposed  set  of  grooves  serve  to  support  a  plate,  while 
at  the  bottom  of  each  groove,  upon  one  end  of  the  box,  a  plate  spring  is 
placed,  which  is  secured  at  one  end  within  the  groove  by  a  screw. 
Opposite  the  free  end  of  each  spring  a  screw  is  inserted  through  the  end 
of  the  plate-box  and  abuts  against  the  spring,  by  means  of  which 
the  spring  may  be  forced  tightly  up  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  so 
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securely  holding  the  plate  in  the  grooves.  When  a  plate  is  to  be 
lowered  into  the  camera-box  below  the  screw  is  drawn  back  and  the 
pressure  of  the  spring  upon  the  plate  relaxed,  and  the  latter  falls  by  its 
own  weight  into  the  slide  within  the  camera-box. 

Hitherto  the  front  part  of  the  camera  carrying  the  lens  has  been 
movable  toward  and  away  from  the  camera-box  carrying  the  object-glass, 
or  the  negative,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  lieu  of  this  construction  the 
slide  or  carrier  is  adapted  and  arranged  to  slide  to  and  fro  in  the  camera- 
box  with  respect  to  the  lens,  thus  moving  the  object-glass  toward  or 
away  from  the  lens,  in  lieu  of  the  lens  with  respect  to  the  glass,  so 
causing  an  automatic  method  of  transferring  the  various  plates  from 
their  box  to  the  carrier  or  vice  versa. 

The  following  features  are  added  to  the  carrier,  viz.  : — First :  one  or 
more  springs  applied  to  its  rear  side,  so  that  it  impinges  against  the 
plate  and  presses  the  latter  forward  against  the  outer  edges  or  boundaries 
of  the  upper  grooves  in  the  carriage  in  order  to  ensure  an  uniform 
position  of  the  plate  with  respect  to  the  lens.  Secondly  :  a  thin  bar  or 
plate  is  added  to  the  under  side  of  the  carriage  which  extends  rearward 
through  an  opening  in  the  rear  side  of  the  camera-box,  on  the  top  of 
which  plate  is  engraved  a  series  of  numerals — 1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. — which 
correspond  with  like  numerals  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  screws  or  upon 
the  end  of  the  plate-box  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heads  of  the 
screws,  the  numerals  on  the  bar  being  so  adjusted  in  respect  to  the 
grooves  in  the  box  and  with  the  screws  that  as  the  bar,  and  with  it 
the  carriage,  is  advanced  or  drawn  back  and  stopped  upon  any  one  of  the 
numerals  the  grooves  of  the  plate-box  corresponding  to  this  numeral 
shall  be  directly  coincident  with  the  grooves  of  the  carriage,  so  that  if 
the  plate  contained  in  the  former  groove  is  allowed  to  fall  it  will  drop 
directly  into  and  be  supported  in  an  upright  position  by  the  carriage 
without  necessitating  the  operator  to  open  the  camera-box. 

The  sliding  movements  of  the  bar  and  carriage  are  effected  by  a 
pinion  affixed  to  a  shaft  placed  within  a  recess  in  the  bottom  of  the 
camera-box,  and  having  a  head  outside  the  box  by  which  it  may  be 
rotated,  the  pinion  engaging  a  toothed  rack  affixed  to  or  cut  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  bar.  A  clamp  may  be  combined  with  the  shaft  to 
prevent  accidental  turning  of  the  latter.  The  bottom  of  the  plate-box  is 
provided  with  a  sliding  bottom,  which,  when  the  camera  is  in  use,  is 
removed  therefrom  and  constitutes  a  cover  to  such  box. 

In  operating  with  this  instrument  the  removable  adjuster  is  taken 
from  the  operator’s  pocket,  where  it  may  usually  be  carried,  and  with 
it  the  picture  to  be  taken  may  be  determined  upon  without  recourse  to 
the  camera.  When  the  picture  or  view  is  determined  the  adjuster  is 
placed  upon  suitable  hasps  arranged  therefor  on  the  top  of  the  plate-box, 
and  the  plate-box  placed  on  the  top  of  the  camera  and  over  the  opening,  it 
being  understood  that  the  plate-box  is  filled  with  sensitised  dry  plates. 

The  final  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  camera  is  now  made  by 
looking  through  the  adjuster,  or,  if  deemed  desirable,  through  the 
regular  peep-hole  of  the  camera,  which  is  provided  with  a  cover  for 
closing  it  when  not  used.  The  focussing  of  the  lens  is  now  accomplished 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  cover  of  the  peep-hole  of  the  camera 
being  removed  for  the  purpose  and  subsequently  replaced,  and  a  mark 
made  upon  the  bar  close  up  to  the  face  of  the  camera-box,  in  order 
that  the  carriage,  after  being  drawn  back  to  receive  its  plates,  may  be 
advanced  to  the  same  point  (that  is,  to  the  focus  thus  predetermined) 
without  admitting  light  to  the  interior  of  the  camera.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  camera  and  the  focussing  of  the  lens  being  accomplished  as 
stated,  the  carriage,  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion,  is  drawn  back  until 
one  of  the  plates  in  the  plate-box — for  instance,  that  contained  in 
groove  6 — coincides  with  the  carriage,  which  result  is  determined  by 
bringing  the  numeral  on  the  under  bar  to  correspond  with  such  plate — 
that  is,  No.  6 — against  the  face  of  the  camera-box,  as  before  described. 
The  sliding  bottom  of  the  plate-box  is  now  removed,  and  the  screw  No. 

6  withdrawn,  which  releases  the  plate  No.  6,  and  the  latter  drops  into 
the  carriage  below.  The  carriage  containing  the  sensitised  plate  is  now 
advanced  or  drawn  back,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  plate  is  brought 
into  focus,  which  is  determined  by  the  mark  previously  made  on  the 
index  bar,  and  the  plate  is  exposed  and  the  impression  obtained.  After 
the  plate  has  been  exposed  the  proper  length  of  time  the  carriage  is 
moved  until  the  negative  arrives  below  the  groove  6  in  the  plate-box 
above,  which  is  ascertained  by  bringing  the  mark  6  on  the  index  bar 
against  the  camera-box,  when  the  entire  instrument  is  turned  bottom 
upward,  and  the  negative  drops  back  again  into  its  original  position  in 
the  plate-box,  where  it  remains  protected  from  the  light  until  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  developed.  The  operations  above  explained 
are  to  be  repeated  until  all  the  plates  in  the  box  have  been  exposed, 
or  so  many  of  them  as  may  be  required,  when  the  sliding  bottom 
of  the  box  is  replaced,  and  the  latter  removed  from  the  camera  until 
such  time  as  the  negatives  are  to  be  developed. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  by  this  invention  little  or  nothing  is  left  to 
the  skill  of  the  operator,  as  even  the  focussing  of  the  lens  and  the  time 
of  exposure  of  the  sensitised  plate  may  be  predetermined  upon  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  rules  adapted  to  varying  conditions  of  weather,  &c. ;  hence, 
the  only  exercise  of  judgment  required  on  the  part  of  the  operator  will 
be  to  select  the  view  or  picture.  By  the  use  of  the  portable  adjuster 
the  interior  of  the  camera  is  always  dark,  while  the  camera  itself  need 
not  be  removed  about  in  the  selecting  or  determining  the  view  to  be 
taken,  as  this  may  be  done  by  the  adjuster  above. 


Another  feature  of  special  importance  to  amateur  photographers 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  adjuster  is  that  the  view  of  the  picture  is 
not  represented  bottom  upward  as  is  now  the  case.  A  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  camera  consists  in  a  means  for  enabling  the  operator  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  negative  plate  into  the  plate-box  by  the  manipulation  of  his 
hand  instead  of  inverting  the  entire  camera  and  permitting  the  plate  to 
drop  into  its  groove.  This  is  effected  by  forming  in  the  back  of  the 
camera  an  opening,  which  is  covered  by  a  door,  with  this  opening  a 
glove  i3  connected,  which  extends  into  the  interior  of  the  camera-bolt  a 
sufficient  distance  to  enable  the  operator,  after  inserting  his  hand  in  the 
glove,  to  get  access  to  the  plate,  and  raise  the  latter  into  the  box  above. 
By  means  of  his  hand  inserted  in  the  glove  the  operator  can,  if  desirable, 
also  lower  the  plate  carefully  to  the  bottom  of  the  slide  instead  of  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  drop  upon  the  latter  without  restraint.  The  use  of  the 
glove  permits  of  the  introduction  of  the  operator’s  hand  to  the  interior 
of  the  camera-box  without  permitting  the  entrance  of  light  at  the  same 
time. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY". 

The  exhibition  of  this  Society  for  1880,  which  will  be  opened  on  the 
31st  August  next,  is  announced  in  our  advertising  columns.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  list  of  prizes  and  regulations  published.  Any  further 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  William  Brooks,  Warren-road, 
Keigate : — 

Photography. — In  all  cases  state  whether  the  work  is  professional  or 
amateur,  and  name  process  of  production.  All  works  sent  for  compe¬ 
tition  must  have  been  executed  within  eighteen  months  of  the  date 
of  this  exhibition.  Ccirte-de-visite  portraits  are  excluded  from  exhibi¬ 
tion  except  when  illustrating  some  special  process  or  novelty. 

Professional  Photographers. — Medals  are  offered  by  the  Society  for 
meritorious  productions  in  the  following  subjects  : — 1.  For  landscapes. 
2.  For  portraits.  3.  For  portraits  untouched.  4.  For  composition  pic¬ 
tures.  5.  For  instantaneous  pictures.  6.  For  dry-plate  pictures.  7. 
For  pictures  by  improved  processes.  8.  For  enlargements. 

Amateurs. — Medals  are  offered  for  meritorious  productions  in  this 
department. 

Photographic  Appliances. — Medals  are  offered  for  improved  apparatus 
and  appliances,  including  magic  lantern  work.  All  exhibits  in  this 
department  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  explanation  of  their 
specialities. 


meetings  of  Societies. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  27th  ultimo,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street, — Mr. 
J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Boroughs  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

An  exhibition  of  negatives  and  prints  taken  at  the  last  excursion  to 
Haughmond  Abbey  and  Shrewsbury  then  took  place,  and  the  pictures 
were,  almost  without  exception,  exceedingly  good.  Special  commenda¬ 
tion  was  elicited  by  Mr.  Tyrer’s  12  x  10  print  of  the  Norman  door  at 
Haughmond;  by  Mr.  Boothroyd’s  picture  of  the  old  barn  and  its 
surroundings;  by  Mr.  Wood’s  instantaneous  view  of  the  ferry  on  the 
Severn;  and  by  the  groups  by  Mr.  AVeber  and  the  Secretary.  The 
exhibitors  were  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Kenyon, 
and  Messrs.  Tyrer,  Weber,  Wood,  Bruce,  and  Boothroyd.  The  gelatine 
process  was  well  to  the  front  on  this  occasion,  since,  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  negatives  taken,  one  only  was  a  collodio-albumen  plate,  and  all  the 
others  gelatino-bromide. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  best  developer  for 
dry  plates,  with  reference  to  portability. 

Dr.  Kenyon  spoke  of  the  advantages  in  this  respect  of  the  new 
combination  of  oxalate  of  potash  with  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  Secretary  thought  that  nothing  could  surpass,  as  regards 
portability,  the  use  of  concentrated  solutions  of  pyro.  and  of  ammonia 
and  bromide. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  good  negatives  taken  upon  Solomon's 
new  “  wunderschonen  ”  plates. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  time  and  place  for  an  outdoor  meeting 
in  the  month  of  June.  Thursday,  the  17th,  was  fixed  for  the  day,  and 
Ruabon  and  neighbourhood  for  the  place.  Dr.  Kenyon  was  requested  to 
act  as  cicerone. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  last  Thursday  in  June. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.,  the  members  of  the  above  Association, 
at  the  invitation  of  one  of  their  number,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare,  spent 
the  day  at  the  village  of  Great  Elm,  near  Frome.  The  valley  in  which 
Great  Elm  is  situated  is  positively  full  of  the  most  charming  subjects  for 
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the  camera,  the  river  which  meanders  through  its  natural  beauties 
encircling  it  at  every  turn. 

Not  being  one  of  the  Association’s  regular  outdoor  meetings  all 
formal  punctilio  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  members  met  at  Temple 
Meads  Station,  Bristol,  to  proceed  by  the  7.55  a.m.  train  to  Radstock, 
where  a  break  was  in  waiting  to  take  the  party  to  Great  Elm.  The 
general  character  of  the  scenery  on  the  route  is  particularly  line,  so 
that  the  drive  was  much  enjoyed. 

On  arriving  at  the  village  of  Mells  some  old  cottages  and  a  pool  of  the 
river  compelled  some  of  the  members  to  alight  and  “shoot  off”  a  plate, 
which  was  easily  done,  it  being  understood  that  all  would  work  dry 
processes.  After  having  continued  the  drive  some  little  distance,  the 
worthy  host,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  A.  H.  Daniel  (the  latter  having  preceded  them  the  previous  even¬ 
ing),  were  encountered.  They  having  joined  the  party,  the  drive  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  break  pulling  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
rectory,  where  commenced  the  thoughtful,  painstaking  kindness  which 
characterised  Mr.  Hare’s  arrangements  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 

A  kind  of  late  breakfast  or  early  lunch  kept  all  at  work  for  a  few 
minutes ;  but  no  time  was  allowed  to  be  lost,  a  reminder  being  given 
that  real  work  had  not  yet  commenced.  The  morning  was  as  still  and 
line  as  any  photographer  could  possibly  desire,  with  just  sufficient 
light,  fleecy  clouds  to  cause  everything  to  appear  brilliant  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  hardness. 

A  start  was  at  once  made  for  Hapsford— a  beautiful  estate  close  by. 
Through  this  the  river  runs  which,  with  the  natural  and  artificial 
beauties  adjacent  to  it,  furnished  the  first  real  group  of  subjects  which 
had  received  general  attention. 

The  valley  being  gained  by  an  exit  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  estate, 
a  picture  which  caused  general  enthusiasm  was  met  with,  namely,  a 
beautifully-wooded  bit  of  roadside  with  a  cart  and  team  of  horses 
emerging  from  a  quarry,  the  background  being  made  up  of  choice  and 
varied  foliage.  A  few  copper  representations  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty  at  once  put  “the  captain  of  the  team  ”  in  good  trim ;  the  horses 
and  cart  were  drawn  into  the  most  picturesque  and  favourable  position, 
and  cameras  were  at  once  put  into  thorough  requisition.  We  have 
since  ascertained  that  some  of  the  negatives  of  this  very  rural  scene 
have  come  out  very  satisfactorily.  Here  our  host  (who  had  come  with  a 
fishing-rod  to  try  and  make  himself  useful  and  ornamental  in  suitable 
positions  in  some  of  the  pictures)  profitably  occupied  the  time  by 
hooking  a  very  respectable-sized  trout. 

The  walk  was  continued  for  a  short  distance,  when  an  old  rustic 
bridge,  with  a  bold  foreground  of  stumps  and  shrubs,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  peregrinating  party,  and  at  this  point  of  the  ramble 
the  genial  face  and  “  ever  new  yarn-spinning  ”  nature  of  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mr.  T.  Davey,  made  its  appearance  on  the  scene,  he  having 
been  prevented  from  arriving  by  the  first  train.  Mr.  Hare  still  pressed 
on,  knowing  well  what  a  number  of  fine  studies  still  remained  for  his 
guests  to  essay  the  reproduction  of,  and  another  halt  was  soon  made  at 
“the  Wishing-Tree ” — a  most  eccentrically-shaped  and  noteworthy 
specimen,  which  our  host  informed  us  was  instrumental  in  the  most 
responsible  and  important  operation  of  procuring  ladies  husbands. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  a  singular  discovery  was  made.  The 
Hon.  Secretary,  with  his  10x8  camera,  and  proportionately  large  chang¬ 
ing-box — in  fact  “the  whole  bilin’  ”  of  them — were  missing.  Some  asked 
very  suspiciously  whether  an  artist’s  umbrella,  seen  some  distance  back 
through  the  valley,  shaded  a  lady  artist ;  but  on  this  being  conclusively 
decided  in  the  negative,  all  experienced  a  manifest  relief  to  their  feel¬ 
ings,  the  original  fear  being  that  probably  “the  wishing  tree”  forgot  or 
exceeded  its  duty  in  some  extraordinary  mode  or  other.  A  special 
messenger  was,  however,  despatched  to  discover  the  missing  Secretary, 
but  without  success. 

Lunch  time  had  now  arrived,  and  the  members  were  asked  to  return  to 
the  rectory  to  “refit.”  On  arriving  there  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  act  of  coolly  enjoying  a  cigarette,  at  the  same  time 
cherishing  a  happy  and  expectant  sensation  of  complete  readiness  for 
the  next  operation.  After  some  facetious  inquiries  after  the  “  young 
lady  under  the  umbrella,”  it  was  elicited  that  Mr.  Daniel,  after  missing 
the  rest  of  the  party,  had  lost  his  way,  and,  not  desiring  to  lose  his 
lunch  too,  had  determined  to  “be  in.  time.” 

Lunch  having  been  commenced,  with  the  hospitable  host  presiding, 
and  the  vice-chair  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Daniel,  the  heat  of  the  day 
quite  compelled  the  use  of  the  “  wet  process.”  Such  large  quantities  of 
“developer”  seemed  necessary  to  the  “perfect  development  of  the  image” 
(by  no  means  a  lay  figure)  that  Mr.  Hare  thought  it  might  remove 
any  feeling  of  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  if  he  stated  that  he 
had  two  thirty-six  gallon  casks  of  this  special  “  preservative-developer  ” 
on  tap  (the  Hon.  Secretary  since  states  that  it  was  wonderful  to  note 
the  ease  with  which  “great  density”  was  attained).  On  the  conclusion 
of  lunch, 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that  he  felt  sure  what  he  was  about  to  say  would 
meet  with  universal  approbation.  He  had  told  the  members  at  the  last 
meeting  how  greatly  they  would  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  valley,  and  he 
knew  one  and.  all  had  done  so  up  to  the  present  far  beyond  their  expec¬ 
tations.  The  whole  of  the  hospitable  spread  they  had  just  sat  down  to, 
and  every  single  item  of  the  day’s  enjoyment,  was  afforded  them  through 
the  great  kindness  of  their  friend  Mr.  Hare  ;  and  he  knew  he  should  be 


simply  acting  as  their  spokesman,  in  cordially  and  without  ceremony 
proposing  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  hospitality  and 
thoughtful  efforts  to  make  the  day  so  enjoyable. 

Mr.  T.  Davey  said  it  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  be  seconded 
Mr.  Daniel’s  proposition.  As  far  as  be  was  concerned,  he  bad  expe¬ 
rienced  the  utmost  pleasure  in  the  whole  day’s  proceedings,  and  it  was 
a  day  which  would  live  a  long  time  in  bis  memory  on  account  of  its 
perfect  enjoyment.  He  was  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  their  host  for  so  kindly  entertaining  them. 

The  proposition  was  most  cordially  received  with  the  utmost  applause. 

As  the  curls  of  fragrant  smoke  ascended  from  the  various  forms  of 
“weed”  on  the  conclusion  of  lunch,  a  move  was  again  made,  and  the 
stroll  being  resumed  a  great  many  more  plates  were  exposed,  exclama¬ 
tions  at  the  universal  beauty  of  the  district  being  very  frequent. 

“Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,”  and  trains  not  very  often,  so  that 
as  six  o’clock  approached  a  return  to  Mr.  Hare’s  residence  was  made, 
where  he  once  more  set  his  friends  to  work  in  sustaining  their  “  inner 
man;”  after  which,  with  mutual  good  wishes  as  to  the  results  of  the 
plates,  the  drive  to  Lrome  was  commenced,  and  as  a  shower  of  adieus 
left  the  break  a  curve  in  the  road  hid  from  view  the  kind  friend  who 
had  arranged  a  day  of  pleasure  which  all  regretted  had  passed  so 
quickly.  Every  member  present  worked,  the  sizes  varying  from  4^  x  8.} 
to  10  x  8,  and  a  large  number  of  plates  were  exposed.  The  return  rail¬ 
way  journey  was  pleasantly  made,  anecdotes,  discussions,  and  the 
fragrant  weed  pleasantly  whiling  away  the  time. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  Applied  Chemistry  and  Physics  Section  of  this  Society  met  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  20th  ult., — Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  L.R.S.,  in 
the  chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E. ,  E.R.S.,  on  Some  Recent 
Advances  in  Photography.  [See  page  271.]  In  the  course  of  the  paper 
a  number  of  photographs — instantaneous  landscapes  as  well  as  photo¬ 
graphic  spectra  produced  upon  films  of  varying  composition — were 
shown  upon  the  screen.  The  development  of  platinotype  prints  was 
practically  demonstrated  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley,  and  the  following 
objects  of  interest  were  passed  round  for  inspection  : — Film  negatives  on 
Mr.  L.  Warnerke’s  tissue  ;  autotype  mechanical  prints  ;  specimens  of 
photo-engraving,  together  with  the  originals  from  which  they  were 
copied  ;  and  Mr.  Warnerke’s  new  photometer  based  upon  the  principle 
of  phosphorescence.  On  the  walls  were  hung  examples  of  platinotype 
and  other  methods  of  printing. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  find  Captain 
Abney  prepared  with  such  a  long  list  of  novelties  which  bad  been  de¬ 
veloped  since  he  had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  the  Society  with  a 
similar  paper.  Referring  to  the  platinotype  process,  he  said  that  the 
process  of  today  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  one  he  had  spoken 
of  in  his  paper,  prints  by  which  were  a  mixture  of  silver  and  platinum 
and  their  permanency  might  be  doubtful,  while,  so  far  as  his  chemical 
knowledge  went,  the  modern  process  might  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely 
permanent.  After  briefly  alluding  to  some  of  the  processes  mentioned  in 
Captain  Abney’s  paper,  he  (Mr.  Spiller)  went  on  to  say  that  the  great 
desideratum  at  the  present  time  was  a  more  satisfactory  method  of 
photographic  record,  which  would  enable  photographers  to  form  an  accu¬ 
rate  estimate  of  the  light  they  employed.  With  regard  to  photography 
in  colours,  the  Chairman  had  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  be  was  sure  the  meeting  would  like  to  hear  his  views  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  some  importance  that 
theory  and  practice  went  so  closely  hand  in  hand  in  this  branch  of 
science.  Some  years  ago  he  had  pointed  out  how  much  the  science  of 
spectroscopy  was  indebted  to  photography,  and  he  had  then  been  bold 
enough  to  prophesy  that  spectroscopy  would,  one  day,  do  much  for 
photography.  Thanks  to  Captain  Abney  that  prophecy  had  been  ful¬ 
filled.  He  would  again  be  daring  enough  to  utter  a  prophecy  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  photography  in  the  particular  branch  to  which 
Mr.  Spiller  had  referred.  He  believed  that  a  further  study  of  spectro¬ 
scopy  would  remove  the  idea  that  the  production  of  photographs  in 
colours  was  impossible.  Photography  bad  advanced  from  the  merely 
chemical  to  the  physical  stage,  and  when  it  should  have  advanced  a  step 
further  into  the  purely  physiological  stage  photography  in  colours  would 
be  one  of  the  simplest  things  a  scientific  man  could  conceive.  Why,  he 
asked,  should  photographers  limit  themselves  to  silver?  If  there  were 
any  objection  to  silver  no  doubt  copper  would  do  as  well,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  photography  in  copper  would  be  possible. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  in  thanking  Captain  Abney  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  of  the  Society,  said  he  was  not  competent  to  speak  on  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  question,  though  some  years  ago  he  had  practised 
photography  for  his  own  amusement.  That  was,  however,  in  the  days 
of  the  wet  process  and  dirty  fingers,  and  on  the  latter  account  he  gave 
it  up.  He  felt  strongly  inclined  to  take  it  up  again  with  dry  plates. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  Captain  Abney  and  the  Chairman  speak  so 
confidently  on  the  ultimate  success  of  photography  in  colours. 

Captain  Abney  responded,  and  asked  the  meeting  to  thank  those 
gentlemen  who  had  assisted  him  by  sending  specimens  to  illustrate  his 
paper. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SEALED  PACKET  AND  THE  NEW 
PROCESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  wish  we  all  seem  to  possess  of  associating  our 
names  with  any  new  and  possibly  great  discovery  prompts  us  to  take 
safe  means  so  that  another  may  not  filch  from  us  the  honour.  To  this 
defensive  line  of  action  I  suppose  we  must  ascribe  Mr.  Warnerke’s 
depositing  the  sealed  packet.  For  some  time  past  I  have  noticed 
in  your  Journal  reference  to  the  possible  and  obtained  results  in  photo¬ 
graphy  by  means  of  phosphorescent  substances,  each  communicant 
apparently  claiming  the  matter  as  original  and  not  acknowledging  any 
previously-published  account  of  the  same  matter.  I  have  allowed  this 
to  pass ;  but  it  is  now  time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  February 
of  this  year  I  communicated  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland 
a  paper  describing  and  demonstrating  the  actual  printing  and  photo¬ 
graphing  on  phosphorescent  substances.  A  rdsumd  of  this  paper  was 
published  in  your  Journal.  Of  course  this  publication  must  have  been 
overlooked  by  these  gentlemen  ;  and  I  now  ask  them  and  your  readers 
to  refer  back  for  confirmation. 

To  one  other  matter  far  different  from  the  above  I  am  anxious  to 
call  attention,  namely,  how  to  make  one  shilling  do  the  work  of  twenty 
in  developing  gelatine  plates.  So  far  as  I  can  read  or  learn  it  is 
impressed  on  all  users  of  the  pyro.  developer  that  it  must  be  freshly 
mixed,  and  must  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  discoloured.  I  say — don’t. 
You  may  mix  it  in  the  morning  for  your  day’s  work  ;  keep  on  using  the 
same  solution  over  and  over  again  all  through  the  day  upon  as  many 
plates  as  you  can  develope ;  and  the  next  day  add  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  and  keep  on  using  the  same  solution  as  on  the  first  day]  In 
fact,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  use  does  not  wear  out  the  pyro.  developing 
solution. 

Now  the  question  is — Is  there  any  bad  result  from  the  continued  and 
repeated  use  of  the  same  developer  ?  No  ;  and,  further  still,  I  think  it 
does  not  stain  the  film  so  much. 

This  same  matter  was  communicated  by  myself  in  a  paper  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Ireland,  but  it,  like  its  associate,  “photography 
on  luminous  surfaces,”  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  Perhaps  I  am 
sensitive ;  but  things  are  not  to  have  their  merits  noticed  when  they 
hail  from  between  six  and  ten  degrees  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Y.  Robinson. 

Dublin ,  June  1,  1880. 

— « — 


A  FLAP  SHUTTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Both  for  taking  portraits  and  landscapes  a  flap  shutter 
is  a  very  valuable  accessory.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  have 
simply  to  turn  a  small  handle  than  to  have  to  remove  and  replace  a  cap. 
I  purpose,  therefore,  to  give  a  short  description  of  one  of  a  very  simple 
nature,  which  can  be  easily  made  by  anyone. 

In  Jig.  1  A  A  is  a  piece  of  wood  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
out  of  this  a  hole,  F,  is  cut  the  exact  size  of  the  outer  rim  of  the  lens,  so 
that  the  latter,  when  required,  will  fit  tightly  into  A  A.  0  C  are  two 
small  pieces  of  wood  or  brass,  having  a  hole  bored  through  each.  They 
FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 


are  fastened  on  at  each  side  of  A  A.  B  is  the  shutter  proper.  It  is 
made  of  thin  wood,  and  should  be  lined  with  black  velvet.  It  is  fastened 
at  one  end  to  a  spindle,  D  D,  which  passes  through  the  two  holes  in 
C  and  C.  E  is  a  small  wheel  fastened  on  to  one  end  of  D  D. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  working  of  the  shutter.  The  letters  are  the  same 
as  in  Jig.  1,  except  that  G  is  the  lens.  By  turning  the  wheel  E  the 
shutter  is  raised  or  lowered,  and  the  exposure  giveu.  Very  rapid  expo¬ 
sures  may  be  given  by  raising  and  dropping  the  shutter  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  have  no  doubt  that  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  make 
the  shutter  will  find  it  useful. 

If  required  a  string  may  be  attached  to  the  wheel,  and  the  shutter 
worked  from  a  distance. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  A.  C.  Swinton. 

Edinburgh,  May  31,  1880. 


CANARY  MEDIUM  AND  DOULTON  SINKS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  seems  to  us  the  opposition  to  this  has  been  more 
than  needful,  especially  when  we  can  name  several  studios  where  it  is 
used,  and  has  been  for  some  time.  Mr.  Sachs,  of  Bradford,  used  a 
single  sheet  two  feet  square  behind  a  batswing  burner. 

When  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  gave  his  demonstration  here  a  fortnight  ago 
all  the  plates  were  exposed  behind  a  large  window  of  it  exposed  to  day¬ 
light,  and  all  the  plates  were  successful.  We  believe  Mr.  S.  Fry  was 
the  first  to  suggest  it  to  Mr.  Sachs. 

Respecting  the  superiority  of  Doulton  ware  sinks  :  they  have  been  in 
use  in  Yorkshire  for  seven  years.  We  have  had  two  in  use  over  that 
time,  and  the  washings  of  chemicals — including  silver,  fluoric  acid,  and 
aqua  regia — have  not  affected  them. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Leeds,  May  31,  1880.  Harvey,  Reynolds  and  Co. 


CLUB  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  a  visit  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  three  weeks  ago,  and  absorbed  as  much  phosphorescence  as 
will  make  darkness  visible  in  these  northern  regions — for  a  time  at 
least. 

Being  out  for  a  holiday,  and  intending  to  give  way  to  pleasure,  I 
scamped  the  technical  for  the  social  side  of  your  club  life.  Still  to  me 
much  sound  knowledge  was  imparted  :  first,  on  the  respective  merits  of 
gas-mixing  taps  for  lantern  work ;  second,  gelatine  plates  developed 
under  various  coloured  (paper)  media  ;  third,  prints  and  experience  of 
dry-plate  work  in  Venice  ;  fourth,  new  universal  (glass)  print-trimmer, 
and  other  topics  of  minor  importance. 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  all  this  useful  information  should  be  the  property 
of  a  few,  and  liable  to  be  misused  or  unused  within  the  club  circle,  or, 
at  most,  retailed  as  mere  hearsay?  I  see  a  move  is  proposed  in  the 
right  direction.  A  careful  report  of  the  technical  proceedings  of  the 
club  would  much  raise  its  status  and  greatly  advance  the  art-science. 
A  phonetic  reporter  with  photographic  interests  would  do  much  to 
widen  and  strengthen  the  character  of  our  special  literary  lore.  Where 
can  we  refer  for  the  most  interesting  lecture  given  by  Captain  Abney 
the  other  week?  Is  it  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  handful  of 
listeners  not  possessed  of  over-retentive  memories  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

June  1,  1880.  Jo.  Vestrjs. 

[It  would  be  manifestly  unfair,  while  certain  matters  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  the  Club  are  still  sub  judice,  to  make  any 
very  elaborate  comment  upon  our  correspondent’s  letter;  but  we 
may  say  this — that  members  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an 
isolated  few)  may  hold  different  opinions  on  the  subject  to  those 
of  non-members.  With  regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  our  corres¬ 
pondent’s  letter,  the  reply  will  be  found  in  our  present  number.— 
Eds.] 


Quite  Right. — A  photographer  at  Berlin  has  been  sentenced  to  ten 
days’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  for  selling  copies  of  a  photograph  which 
he  had  taken  of  a  newly-married  couple  against  the  express  desire 
of  the  latter. 

Obituary. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Photographic  Association, 
the  following  notice  of  the  death  of  the  President  of  that  Association ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  do  better  than  allow  Mr.  Daniel’s  touching  remarks 
to  appear  in  their  entirety  : — •“  With  feelings  of  heartfelt  and  deep  regret 
I  beg  to  intimate  to  you  that  our  really  beloved  and  honoured  President, 
Mr.  W.  Walter  Stoddart,  is  no  more.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  (for  the 
news  has  only  just  reached  my  ears)  paralysis  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  Some  two  months  ago  I  met  him  in  the  city,  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  attend  the  next  meeting,  when  he  told  me  he  had  been  ordered 
perfect  rest.  As  a  Bristolian,  his  reputation  was  well  known  to  almost 
every  individual  of  the  quarter-of-a-million  inhabitants.  As  a  county- 
man  he  was  equally  well  known,  for  he  was  city  and  county  analyst, 
and  in  this  branch  of  science  looked  upon  as  a  great  authority.  As  a 
scientific  man,  I  know  I  may  say  that  he  had  amongst  scientists  a  national 
fame,  and  by  all  he  was  deeply  respected  and  admired.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society,  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  the 
Bristol  Naturalists’  Society,  and  many  others,  also  President  of  the  Bristol 
and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Association  (and  read  a 
most  valuable  paper  before  the  last-mentioned  Society  two  sessions  ago), 
and  yet,  like  all  great  men, -he  was  as  unassuming  as  a  child.  A  stranger 
might  have  considered  him,  after  mere  casual  observation,  quite  an 
ordinary  person ;  but  five  minutes’  speech  from  him  spoke  volumes.  As 
to  work,  I  really  believe  it  killed  him — important  evidence  in  city  to¬ 
day  ;  ditto  in  county,  probably,  tomorrow ;  and,  when  not  so  engaged,  in 
the  city  laboratory  all  day,  up  to  his  ears  in  working  against  time; 
and  yet  he  said  to  me,  some  little  time  since,  notwithstanding  all  this, 

*  I  have  only  had  one  evening  at  home  in  two  months.’  As  a  Society  we 
have  lost  a  true  friend  and  a  great  teacher,  and  noble  undertakings  and 
institutions  have  been  deprived  of  an  energetic  helper.” 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN.  -  ; 

Will  exchange  carte  lens  and  porcelain  wave  bath,  10§  X  8|  (bottom  measure)* 
for  bellows  camera  or  small  rolling-press,  in  good  condition. — Address, 
Thomas  Carter,  Holly  Bank,  Stretford. 

I  have  lens,  by  Voigtlander,  1-1  plate  or  cabinets;  l-l  plate  studio  camera, 
bellows-body ;  also  six  excellent  gem  lenses  and  camera  for  ditto,  with  re¬ 
peating  back.  Wanted,  in  exchange,  1-1  plate  field  camera,  with  double 
backs,  and  12  X  10  or  10  X  8  ditto,  or  offers.— Address,  Browning,  154, 
King’s-road,  Reading. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered — 

Christopher  Watson,  Ripon.  —  Group  of  the  South  of  England  United 
Cricketers. 

William  Child,  Leeds.  —  Group  taken  at  the  residence  of  James  Kit  son,  Esq.,  of 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  the  Leeds  Executive  Liberal 
Association  ;  also,  Group  of  Mr.  H.  Gladstone  addressing  the  great  Liberal 
Meeting  in  the  Cloth  Hall ;  also,  the  Election  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  in 
Victoria  Square.  _ _ 

B.  B.  B.  H.— The  firm  respecting  which  you  inquire  has  long  ceased  to  exist — 
a  dozen  years  or  more. 

Querist. — We  do  not  remember  the  price  of  the  work.  Write  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Messrs.  Churchill  and  Co. 

H.  H.  B. — Quite  right.  It  will  be  impossible  to  tell  the  equivalent  focus  of  a 
lens  from  its  diameter.  The  thing  is  absurd. 

Sigma. — The  defect  in  your  prints  is  due  to  what  is  known  as  “reticulation.” 
If  you  dry  your  tissue  more  slowly  you  will  find  the  trouble  disappear. 

Tyro. — You  will  not  succeed  in  dissolving  india-ink  easily  unless  you  soak  it 
for  several  days  in  water ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  grind  it  up  in  a  mortar. 

Gulielmus.— So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  trade  directory  of  photo¬ 
graphers.  Such  a  thing  has  before  now  been  talked  of,  but  never  carried 
out. 

gTOp. _ The  larger  of  the  two  diaphragms  will  admit  four  times  the  amount  of 

the  smaller,  consequently  one-fourth  of  the  exposure  only  will  be  required 
with  it. 

Ren4  Duparc  (Paris).— 1.  You  will  find  gelatine  emulsion  to  answer  your 
purpose  best. — 2.  See  article  in  the  present  number,  and  what  has  been 
written  before  in  previous  issues. 

Alfred.— Give  up  the  use  of  the  sample  of  gelatine  (at  least  for  the  hot 
season)  you  are  now  using  and  try  a  harder  kind — say  “  Coignet’s  gold 
label,”  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  This  will,  no  doubt,  help  you. 

qITy. _ You  will  find  it  much  cheaper  in  the  end  to  purchase  the  article  ready 

made  than  to  attempt  to  make  it  yourself,  even  if  you  are,  as  you  say,  an  in¬ 
genious  amateur  mechanic.  They  are  sold  remarkably  cheap  and  good 
nowadays. 

Provincial. — The  best  way  to  get  successful  photographs  of  bright  machinery 
is  to  paint  or,  rather,  flat  it  in  some  neutral  tint— say  grey.  This  is  done  at 
many  large  engineering  establishments  with  all  the  machines  they  have 
photographed. 

Assistant. — The  pictures  to  hand.  Although  by  no  means  perfect,  they  are 
very  promising.  Persevere,  and  we  have  little  doubt  you  will  soon  improve. 
We  should  advise  you  to  study  the  lighting  of  the  model  more  than  you 
appear  to  have  done. 

_ You  have  evidently  filtered  your  solution  through  an  impure  filter 

paper,  or  you  have  put  it  into  a  vessel  contaminated  with  some  impurity, 
otherwise  it  would  not  behave  as  it  does.  We  should  advise  you  to  add  it  to 
your  residues  and  make  a  new  one,  as  the  quantity  is  so  small. 

Puzzled.— The  reason  you  cannot  copy  with  your  lens  a  picture  the  same  siz9 
as  the  original  is  that  your  camera  is  not  long  enough.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  to  copy  the  same  size  your  camera  must  be  capable  of  extending  to 
double  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  or  in  your  case  to  eighteen  inches. 

H vpo . _ What  process  do  you  use  ?  Without  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  to 

answer  your  query  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  If  you  are  working 
wet  collodion  we  should  say  that  perhaps  the  collodion  itself  was  at  fault. 
Give  us  more  information,  and  we  have  little  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  render 
you  assistance. 

Inquirer. — We  fear,  if  you  have  already  treated  the  negatives  with  mercury 
and  failed  to  obtain  sufficient  density,  that  you  will  scarcely  succeed  by  any 
subsequent  treatment.  If  you  have  any  other  negatives  which  require  in¬ 
tensifying,  and  have  not  been  treated  with  mercury,  try  the  ordinary  silver 
intensification,  taking  care  previously  to  remove  every  trace  of  hypo,  from 
the  film. 

J.  Garratt  (Dewsbury).— This  correspondent  writes  giving  his  experience  in 
favour  of  canary  medium.  Briefly  stated,  he  finds  that,  using  canary 
medium,  sufficient  illumination  is  obtained  at  a  much  greater  distance  from 
the  light  than  with  ruby ;  and,  as  the  actinic  power  falls  off  rapidly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  distance  from  the  source  of  light,  plates  may  be  developed  in 
comfort  without  fear  of  fog. 

Debutant. — In  our  opinion  there  are  no  cameras  that  will  for  a  moment  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  our  best  makers  either  on  the  score  of  convenience  of  work- 
in^  or  excellence  of  workmanship.  Most  of  the  continental  cameras  are 
constructed  of  a  much  more  porous  wood  than  those  of  English  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  American  cameras  are  far  more  heavily  built,  and  some  of  them 
are  fitted  with  glass  corners  in  the  slide  ;  but  they  are  no  stronger  or  better 
for  use  than  the  English.  A  camera  for  20  X  16  plates  will  answer  for 
carte-de-visite  pictures ;  but  in  practice  you  will  find  it  more  convenient 
to  have  a  second  camera  for  small  pictures — say  to  take  carte  and  cabinet 
6izes. 


Anglo-Saxon. — 1.  It  is  very  probable  that  your  gelatine  is  at  fault.  It  avails 
little,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  obtaining  of  a  Bample  of  gelatine  from  a  good 
maker—  they  all  vary ;  and  though  you  may  meet  with  trouble  with  the  lot 
you  are  now  using,  the  next  (from  the  same  maker)  may  be  all  right. — 2.  The 
formation  of  “green”  bromide  is  scarcely  analogous  to  colouring  the  film 
green,  and  the  action  could  not  reasonably  bo  expected  to  be  similar. 
Emulsion.  —  1.  You  ought  to  get  at  least  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  you 
require  by  the  “  boiling”  process.  You  may,  however,  with  advantage 
double  the  quantity  of  gelatine  used  in  tho  first  instance.  The  main  point 
to  be  observed  is  to  mix  the  silver  with  the  bromised  gelatine  as  carefully  as 
possible,  stirring  or  shaking  vigorously  all  the  time,  so  as  to  produce  as  fine 
a  precipitate  of  silver  bromide  as  possible. — 2.  After-cooking  should  not  be 
necessary ;  if  the  sensitiveness  be  not  obtained  in  boiling  something  is 
wrong,  which  after-emulsification  will  not  rectify.— 3.  All  soft  gelatines  are 
liable  to  absorb  too  much  water  in  washing,  especially  if  the  emulsion  be 
broken  up  very  small.  Some  of  the  superfluous  water  may  be  extracted  by 
covering  the  “  pellicle”  with  methylated  alcohol  for  a  short  time. — 4.  The 
method  of  washing  by  squeezing  the  emulsion  through  coarse  canvas  answers 
well  and  is  rapid  ;  but  it  is  liable  to  cause  trouble  in  hot  weather. 

Photographing  a  Charter. — There  is  to  be  an  interesting  memento 
of  the  elevation  of  Liverpool  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  the  Council 
having,  on  Wednesday  last,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Councillor 
J.  A.  Picton,  resolved  to  have  the  new  charter  photographed,  the  list 
of  aldermen  and  councillors  being  endorsed  on  the  back. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  last  meeting  of 
this  Society  for  the  present  session  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  8th  inst.,  at  the  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East.  Papers  will  be  read 
by  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.  S.,  on  Adds  in  the  Working  of  the 
Gelatino- Bromide  Process ;  and  by  T.  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  on  The  Repro¬ 
duction  of  Negatives,  in  a  Reversed  Direction,  by  the  Inverse  Action  of 
Light,  on  Gelatine  Plates.  The  adjourned  discussion  on  instantaneous 
shutters  will  also  be  resumed,  and  an  opportunity  given  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  any  other  new  ones. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Photographic  Association. — We 
are  requested  to  again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  international  exhibition  of  photographs,  photographic  apparatus, 
and  appliances,  which  will  open  under  the  auspices  of  the  above 
Association  on  Friday,  17th  December  next,  remaining  open  until 
15th  January,  1881.  Ample  details  of  the  arrangements  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  exhibition,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  medals  to  be  awarded  for 
various  classes  of  pictures,  will  be  found  in  our  number  for  November 
14th  last,  page  548,  to  which  we  refer  intending  exhibitors. 

Embezzlement  by  a  Photographer’s  Manager. — At  the  Notting¬ 
ham  Town  Hall,  on  Saturday  last,  the  29th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Brown,  William  Perrons,  a  respectably-dressed  young 
man,  was  brought  up  on  remand  charged  with  embezzling  £3  10s.,  £3, 
and  15s.,  the  property  of  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor. — Mr.  Stroud 
appeared  to  prosecute,  and  Mr.  Belk  defended. — Prisoner  was  employed 
by  the  prosecutors  as  manager  of  the  Nottingham  branch  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  salary  of  £2  2s.  per  week,  with  5  per  cent,  commission  on 
orders  received.  He  collected  the  sums  above  mentioned  from  custom¬ 
ers,  and  did  not  account  for  them  to  the  prosecutors.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  he  had  falsified  the  account-books,  and  a  warrant  having 
been  issued,  he  was  apprehended  by  Detective-inspector  Golding. — In 
reply  to  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Taylor  said  the  prisoner  used  to  take  his 
salary  from  the  money  he  received. — Mr.  Belk  pleaded  guilty  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  but  said  the  case  had  arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  as  to  stopping  his  commission. — The  magis¬ 
trates,  in  sentencing  the  prisoner  to  three  months’  imprisonment,  said 
they  were  of  opinion  that  his  salary  should  have  been  remitted  to  him 
instead  of  his  being  allowed  to  deduct  it  out  of  the  money  he  received. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  June  2, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m.  
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ON  THE  INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 
The  great  cry  against  the  general  adoption  of  gelatine  plates  has 
been,  for  some  time,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  printing  density, 
when  from  error  in  exposure  or  other  causes  the  necessity  arises  for 
intensification.  This  want  of  intensifying  power  has,  however, 
been  laid  down  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  gelatino-bromide 
process — a  view  with  which  we  cannot  ourselves  agree,  and  which 
many  workers  of  the  process  can  bring  ample  evidence  to  refute. 
The  alleged  want  of  brilliancy  in  gelatine  negatives  exists,  no 
doubt;  but  only  where  the  working  of  the  process  in  its  minor — but, 
perhaps,  most  important — details  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 
The  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  show  sufficiently  what 
can  be  done  with  gelatine;  and  “  what  man  has  done  that  man  can 
do  again.” 

However,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  argue  the  respective  powers  or 
qualities  of  gelatine  and  collodion.  We  have  to  deal  simply  with  gela¬ 
tine,  the  warmest  supporters  of  which  process  will  scarcely  deny  that 
the  negatives  are  not  always  perfect  when  they  come  from  the  fixing 
bath;  or  even  that  they  could  not  be  improved  by  other  means  (if 
such  were  available)  when  the  alkaline  pyro.  or  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  has  done  its  best.  In  fact,  cases  arise  too  frequently 
when  negatives  stand  in  need  of  reinforcement  after  the  ordinary 
developer  has  done  its  duty.  This  failing  may  be  due  to  various 
causes ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  may  be  brought  within 
very  narrow  bounds.  Either  the  plates  themselves  are  in  fault  or 
the  exposure  has  not  been  correctly  timed.  Over-exposure  is 
probably  the  greatest  fault  in  connection  with  gelatine  plates. 

If  the  plates  themselves  are  to  blame  very  little  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  remedying  want  of  density.  It  is  possible,  sometimes,  by 
increasing  to  an  abnormal  degree  the  strength  of  the  developing 
solution  to  produce  a  passable  result;  but  in  the  generality  of  such 
cases  the  ordinary  alkaline  pyro.  or  ferrous  oxalate  developments  fail 
entirely  in  giving  an  image  that  is  of  any  value  for  printing  purposes. 
What  is  more  annoying,  however,  such  feeble  images,  arising  from 
faults  in  the  plate  itself,  are  not  amenable  to  any  method  of  intensi¬ 
fication  which  has  yet  been  devised.  Such,  then,  we  dismiss  with  a 
hope  that  a  method  may  one  day  be  discovered  which  will  meet 
their  requirements. 

Want  of  intensity  or  vigour  in  a  negative,  arising  from  over¬ 
exposure,  is  another  matter  altogether;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  gelatine  negatives  suffer  more  or 
less  from  this  fault.  Why  else  should  we  hear  so  many  complaints 
of  want  of  brilliancy  and  sparkle  in  gelatine  plates  when  we  know 
from  exhibited  specimens  that  those  qualities  are  obtainable? 
Intensification  in  such  cases  is  comparatively  easy;  but,  then, 
another  question  arises  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  results  thus 
obtained. 

When  the  question  arose,  some  months  ago,  of  the  intensification 
of  gelatine  negatives  many  different  methods  were  put  forward,  but 
none  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Failing  other  better 
plans  the  old  and,  for  collodion  plates,  rejected  mercury  methods 
again  came  to  the  fore.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
power  of  intensification  which  mercurial  salts  possess,  there  is  a 


very  grave  suspicion  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  results  thus 
obtained.  The  iodide  of  mercury  intensifies  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  found  favour  for  a 
time;  this  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Edwards’s  modification,  in  which 
hyposulphite  of  soda  was  added.  This  proved  in  many  cases  a 
decided  improvement,  and,  when  new,  secured  a  good  deal  of  favour ; 
but  practice  appears  to  have  discovered  “  holes  in  its  armour.”  Then 
we  have  the  plan  resuscitated  by  Mr.  England,  where  the  image  is 
treated  first  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  subsequently  with 
ammonia;  or  the  ammonia  may  be  replaced  by  very  weak  hypo. 
Still  none  of  these  mercurial  methods  have  given  satisfaction ;  for, 
however  good  may  be  the  immediate  result,  there  exists  a  doubt  as 
to  the  permanency  of  the  proof. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  collodion  and  consider  the  various  plans 
adopted  for  intensifying  negatives  where  that  vehicle  is  employed. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  that  what  is  serviceable  in  the  case  of 
collodion  will  fail  where  the  latter  is  replaced  by  gelatine,  the  chemical 
ingredients  of  the  film  remaining  the  same.  Such  a  retrospect  will 
show  us  that  mercurial  intensification  has  long  been  rejected  as  un¬ 
trustworthy,  and  that  in  general  practice  the  only  method  followed, 
where  intensification  is  needful,  is  that  based  upon  the  use  of 
acid  pyro.  and  silver,  or  it  may  be  iron  and  silver.  Why  is  this  not 
applied  to  gelatine  ? 

The  first  reply  will  be  “because  it  does  not  answer;”  but  it  has 
answered,  and  the  earlier  workers  in  gelatine  used  nothing  else. 
Then  we  shall  hear  that  it  is  so  uncertain.  Why?  The  plate  is 
stained  under  intensification ;  red  fog  is  produced,  and  a  host  of  ills 
that  gelatine  plates  ought  not  “to  he  heir  to.”  But,  after  all,  these 
complaints,  true  as  they  may  be,  are  easily  answerable.  If  the  hypo, 
be  thoroughly  removed  from  the  film  (we  speak  of  intensification 
after  fixing)  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  silver  intensifica¬ 
tion  should  not  be  resorted  to.  We  speak  of  intensification  after 
fixing,  because  in  the  case  of  gelatine  negatives  the  opacity  of  the 
film  renders  it  so  difficult  to  judge  of  the  density  of  the  negative, 
especially  in  the  ruby  light  of  the  developing-room.  If  intensification 
before  fixing  be  resorted  to,  of  course  the  difficulty  with  the  hypo,  is 
got  rid  of;  but,  unfortunately,  another  arises,  namely,  the  presence  of 
traces  of  alkali  in  the  film  (from  the  alkaline  pyro.),  which  would 
have  an  almost  equally  injurious  action  in  conjunction  with  silver 
intensification. 

The  thickness  and  the  absorbent  character  of  the  gelatine  film 
renders  it  far  more  difficult  to  free  it  from  the  last  traces  of  solutions 
with  which  it  has  been  in  contact ;  and  herein  lies  the  only  objection 
to  the  application  of  the  ordinary  acid  silver  iutensifier,  whether  of 
iron  or  pyro.  Prolonged  washing  of  the  plate  after  fixing  is,  of 
course,  the  best  safeguard ;  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  wash  a 
negative  for  several  hours  before  intensifying,  and  nothing  short  of 
hours  will  suffice.  In  some  cases  iudeed — as,  for  instance,  where 
very  thick  films  are  in  question,  or  when  a  large  proportion  of  gela¬ 
tine  is  employed  in  the  emulsion,  or  even  when  a  particularly  hard 
and  impermeable  sample  of  gelatine  is  employed — it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  completely  remove  the  last  traces  of  hypo,  by  ordinary 
washing,  or  even  to  reduce  the  quantity  left  to  such  a  point  as  to  fit 
the  plate  for  the  lesa  exigeant  mercurial  intensifies.  It  will  be 
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found  useful  under  such  circumstances  to  allow  the  plate  to  dry 
after  a  moderate  washing,  and  to  then  repeat  the  soaking — a  plan 
which  seems  to  be  far  more  efficacious  in  removing  the  obnoxious 
salt  than  continuous  soaking.  Silver  intensification  is,  however,  too 
good  to  be  altogether  lost,  and  we  shall  therefore  in  a  subsequent 
article  show  how  the  protracted  washing  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
a  certain  and  permanent  result  bo  secured  by  silver  intensification. 

- — - 

DARK  ROOMS. 

The  whole  question  of  the  dark  room — its  arrangement  and  its 
illumination — has  within  the  last  two  years  entered  upon  an  entirely 
new  phase ;  and  it  will  not  be  without  value  and  interest  to  look  upon 
it  under  the  changed  conditions  that  almost  universally  obtain. 
For  some  dozen  of  years,  now,  there  has  practically  been  no  change 
in  the  principle  of  lighting  this  important  workshop,  though, 
naturally,  the  manner  of  construction  and  arrangement— subject  to 
individual  caprice  rather  than  to  scientific  forethought — has  been 
most  diverse.  The  practice  usually  has  been  to  select  a  room  of  a 
most  confined  description,  and  to  cover  over  what  little  ventilation 
there  was  afforded  through  a  window— usually  of  most  cramped 
dimensions — by  some  arrangement  of  coloured  calico,  or  to  insert  a 
piece  of  glass,  coloured  either  red,  yellow,  green,  or  brown.  Some 
time  ago  green  was  highly  recommended,  and  some  studios  fitted 
with  it,  but  the  general  choice  lay  with  yellow  and  a  tint  that  could 
only  be  termed  “brown;”  and  just  as  we  now  have  most  contra¬ 
dictory  reports  as  to  the  value  of  different-coloured  media,  so  on 
theoretical  principles  (when  they  were  applied)  one  colour  would  be 
decried  by  one  photographer,  which  another  would  state  was 
simply  perfection  in  his  hands. 

For  wet  collodion  working  there  are  two  special  points  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  the  right  appreciation  of  which  would  prevent  all 
trouble  in  deciding  about  the  illumination.  First,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  (although  to  our  knowledge  many  photographers  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact)  that  within  a  couple  of  seconds  after  the 
application  of  the  iron  developer  the  sensitiveness  to  light  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  quite  free 
from  danger  to  complete  the  development  at  the  open  window, 
unless  in  a  very  exposed  spot.  The  bearing  of  this  truth  is  obvious. 
The  wet-plate  worker,  anxious  to  develope  before  drying  stains  put 
in  an  appearance  or  oyster-shell  markings  start  out  over  the  surface, 
never  exposes  the  plate  after  leaving  the  dark  slide  for  more  than  a 
second  or  two  to  the  light  of  his  window  before  pouring  on  his 
developer,  and,  for  years  having  done  this,  naturally  points  out  by 
the  unerring  rule  of  practice  that  his  window  is  perfectly  impervious 
to  actinic  rays,  and  gets  quite  angry  at  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary. 

Secondly— and  this  point  is  just  as  applicable  to  dry-plate  as  to 
wet-plate  workers— sufficient  stress  is  not  laid  upon  the  position  of 
the  worker  or  his  plates  relative  to  the  window,  or  of  the  window  to 
the  light.  To  illustrate  our  meaning  we  will  give  an  example One 
of  the  leading  photographers  in  the  provinces,  whose  establishmen  t  we 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  shown  over,  had  until  a  recent  period 
his  dark  room  so  placed  as  to  command  a  view  of  his  studio,  the  light 
from  which  was  the  only  source  of  illumination  for  the  dark  room. 
In  the  similar  workshop  of  another  photographer  precisely  opposite 
conditions  existed.  His  window  (of  large  size)  was  immediately 
opposite  the  open  sky,  the  full  daylight  from  a  northern  quarter 
lighting  the  room.  Now  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  these  two 
rooms  as  to  power  of  light;  yet  we  have  had  instances  of  the  owner 
of  one  dark  room  pointing  out  the  demerits  of  another,  when  the 
conditions  were  quite  as  discrepant  as  these,  if  not  more  so.  Hence, 
for  wet-plate  work,  the  man  who  chose  the  colour  of  his  dark-room 
window  according  to  the  amount  or  strength  of  the  light  it  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  would  be  in  practice  more  correct  than  he  who  selected  it  solely 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  power  to  keep  out  all  but  certain  rays  of 
the  spectrum,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  illumination.  But,  of 
course,  we  only  defend  such  choice  when  made  with  judgment— not 
when  it  is  arrived  at  by  haphazard — or  it  would  be  easy  to  repeat  an 
error  that  occurred  with  a  well-known  photographer  whom  we  could 
name,  he  built  a  new  studio  and  fitted  his  dark  room  with  glass 


similar  to  that  he  had  before  used,  the  result  being  universal  fop. 
His  old  dark  room  was  in  a  contiued  space,  the  light  coming  in  as 
through  a  well ;  his  new  one  was  in  as  open  a  place  as  possible,  and 
he  spoiled  many  plates  before  ho  discovered  the  cause  to  his 
satisfaction. 

We  may  here  notice  a  singular  experience  with  a  dark  room  that 
came  within  our  knowledge.  It  was  in  connection  with  newly- 
erected  premises  which  were  opened  early  in  the  year,  and  whose 
window  faced  the  north.  All  went  on  well  till  late  in  spring,  when 
fogged  plates  made  their  periodical  appearance,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  glass  windows  of  a  high  building  immediately  opposite 
reflected  the  sun’s  rays  at  a  certain  part  of  the  day  into  the  dark 
room,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  acting  through  the  window  upon 
any  plate  exposed  to  its  influence  for  any  length  of  time. 

When  we  get  to  quick  gelatine  plates  we  find  an  entirely  new  set 
of  circumstances  called  into  play.  The  plates,  initially  (say)  ten  times 
as  quick  as  wet,  remain  exposed  to  light  for  a  space  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  during  the  whole  of  their  development  are  equally  sus¬ 
ceptible  (it  has  been  stated  they  are  still  more  so)  as  they  were  at  first 
to  actinic  light,  and  are,  consequently,  if  the  glass  admit  any  actinic 
light  at  all,  getting  nearer  to  fog  every  second,  while,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  the  wet-plate  danger  ceases  after  a  second  or  two.  Giving  a  wet 
plate  ten  seconds  to  become  insensitive  after  applying  the  developer, 
and  assuming  a  gelatine  plate  to  take  three  minutes  to  develope,  we  get 
with  the  latter  eighteen  times  greater  amount  of  exposure  to  light  than 
with  wet;  and,  counting  the  sensitiveness  as  tenfold,  we  get  oue 
hundred  and  eighty  times  more  effect  of  light  upon  a  gelatine  plate 
while  developing  than  upon  a  wet  plate.  There  is  thus  not  the 
slightest  need  on  this  account  to  explain  their  readiness  to  fog  as 
being  owing  to  some  special  sensitiveness  to  red  light.  Give  a  wet 
plate  half-an-hour’s  exposure  (and  this  would  be  the  equivalent)  to 
any  ordinary  window,  and  there  would  be  a  very  poor  chance  of 
seeing  it  free  from  fog  when  the  iron  solution  was  applied. 

These  same  calculations  or  estimates  must  be  varied  all  through. 
The  window  may  not  fit  quite  tight,  and  a  slight  reflection  takes 
place  from  the  painted  framework  (this  reflection,  be  it  remembered, 
would  be  of  white  light  if  the  painting  were  not  dead),  but  nothing 
comes  of  it  in  wet  work — it  gets  forgotten ;  but  place  the  wet  there 
again  for  half-au-liour,  would  it  not  fog  ?  Certainly  it  would.  And 
so  with  other  stray  beams  of  light  that  the  “old  hand”  knows  are 
practically  of  no  importance  for  wet  work. 

Finally :  there  are  the  walls  and  the  ceiling.  Light  often  penetrates 
into  a  room  quite  outside  the  range  of  the  operator’s  vision,  and  slightly 
illuminates  walls  or  ceiling,  no  detriment  happening  to  wet  plates ;  but 
let  a  dry  plate  be  tried  and  fog  may  be  found  to  result,  and  the 
cause  be  indiscernible  for  a  time.  A  light  wall  or  ceiling  is  capable 
of  throwing  off  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  light  actually 
received,  and  so  fogging  a  sensitive  plate  in  a  very  little  time.  We 
would  say,  when  working  dry  plates — examine  carefully  every  cranny 
or  crevice  that  light  might  make  an  entry  through,  though  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  see  a  light  through,  and  its  presence  may  only  be 
discernible  by  some  indirect  method.  Remember,  also,  that  the 
negative  at  the  window  has  to  bear  one  hundred  and  eighty  times 
as  much  light  as  for  a  collodion  picture  developed  with  iron. 

If  these  facts  were  more  frequently  borne  in  mind  we  should  have 
far  less  talk  about  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  to  obscure 
radiations. 

FRILLING  IN  GELATINE  PLATES  AND  RETICULA- 
TION  IN  CARBON  PRINTS. 

Although  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  entered  upon  the 
summer  season,  yet  the  increased  temperature  we  have  experienced 
during  the  past  week  or  two  has  been  sufficient  to  remind  all  those 
who  practice  photography  in  any  of  its  various  phases  that  some 
modification  of  the  processes  they  employ  will  be  necessary,  and 
that  certain  precautions  will  have  to  be  taken  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  troubles  incident  to  working  in  hot  weather.  Already  we 
hear  the  collodion  operator  complaining  of  the  presence  of  pinholes 
and  oyster-shell  markings  in  his  negatives;  the  gelatine  worker  of 
the  frilling  of  his  plates,  although  he  may  be  working  by  the  same 
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formula  that  he  has  for  months  past,  and  may  even  be  using  from 
the  same  batch  of  gelatine  as  hitherto;  and  the  carbon  printer  of 
the  hardness  and  Jack  of  half-tone  in  his  prints,  and  also,  in  some 
few  instances,  of  what  at  one  time  proved  a  great  trouble  in  carbon 
printing,  namely,  reticulation. 

At  two  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  frilling  of  gelatine  plates  has  been  one  of  the  topics  of 
conversation,  as  also  has  the  reticulation  in  carbon  prints.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  some  of  the  members  present  that  the  two  evils  are 
closely  allied  to  each  other,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  proceed  from  the 
same  cause;  and,  also,  that  one  of  the  remedies  adopted  to  prevent 
the  evil  in  one  ease  would  also  avail  if  applied  in  the  other. 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  if  a  sample  of  carbon  tissue  which 
yielded  reticulated  prints  be  coated  with  collodion  and  allowed  to 
become  dry  prior  to  its  being  mounted  upon  the  support  for  develop¬ 
ment,  it  would  work  quite  free  from  the  defect.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  alluded  to  Captain  Abney  announced  that  if  plates  which 
had  a  tendency  to  frill,  either  during  the  development  or  fixing, 
were  coated  with  collodion  and  then  washed  free  from  its  solvents 
previous  to  development,  no  frilling  would  be  experienced.  Indeed, 
he  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  frilling  on  plates  that  had 
received  this  treatment.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who 
may  experience  trouble  in  this  direction.  If  the  collodion  employed  be 
of  a  somewhat  porous  character  it  does  not  appear  to  retard  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  negative  at  all,  which  some  might  expect  it  would  do. 

Doubtless  the  two  evils— -frilling  of  gelatine  plates  and  reticulation 
in  carbon  prints— owe  their  origin  to  one  and  the  same  cause, 
and  that  is  the  gelatinous  coating  is  in  a  too  soluble  condition. 
This  may  arise  either  from  the  gelatine  employed  being  of  a  too 
soluble  kind  in  the  first  instance,  or  from  its  becoming  deteriorated 
during  its  employment.  It  is  well  known  that  the  longer  a  solution  of 
gelatine  is  retained  in  a  fluid  condition  the  more  it  becomes  deteriorated 
in  quality,  and  that  it  gradually  loses  its  setting  properties.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  now  the  custom  to  emulsify  the  bromide  of 
silver  in  a  weak  solution  of  it,  and  afterwards  to  add  the  greater  part 
of  the  gelatine,  so  as  to  Secure  the  necessary  setting  qualities,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a  larger  proportion  will  be  required  for  ibis  pur¬ 
pose  when  the  temperature  is  high  than  when  it  is  low.  For  instance  : 
a  solution  of  such  a  strength  as  will  gelatinise  at  a  temperature 
of  50°  will  remain  quite  fluid  at  one  of  70°.  Consequently  in  very 
hot  weather  the  coating  on  plates  will  often  continue  in  a  fluid  state 
without  passing  into  the  jellied  condition  until  they  are  nearly  dry, 
and  all  this  time  the  gelatine,  as  gelatine,  is  suffering  deterioration  in 
quality. 

Although  gelatine  is  seriously  impaired  in  quality  by  being  kept  in 
a  liquid  state,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  when  kept  (even  for  weeks) 
in  the  jellied  form,  provided  the  putrefactive  decomposition  is 
prevented  by  some  antiseptic.  It  is  only  when  it  is  in  an  actual 
fluid  condition  that  it  seems  to  suffer  injury;  therefore,  in  order 
to  guard  against  this  in  hot  weather,  a  stronger  or  harder  sample  of 
gelatine  than  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  when  the  temperature  is 
more  moderate  should  be  selected,  so  as  to  obtain  as  quick  a  setting 
of  the  film  as  possible,  as,  when  the  gelatine  has  once  fairly  set,  a 
higher  temperature  may  be  brought  to  hear  upon  it  for  drying  with¬ 
out  again  liquefying  it  than  that  would  suffice  to  retain  it  fluid 
in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rolan,  F.G.S.,  pointed  out  the  other  evening  that 
slow  drying  was  a  very  fertile  source  of  frilling,  owing  to  the  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  gelatine  during  the  operation.  At  first  sight  it  may 
appear  anomalous  to  say  that  frilling  and  reticulation  are  analogous, 
seeing  that  in  one  case  slow  drying  tends  to  produce  the  evil 
(frilling),  while  iu  the  other  it  is  said  to  prove  a  perfect  cure 
for  reticulation.  But  a  little  consideration  will  prove  that  it  is  not 
in  reality  so,  because  in  the  case  of  carbon  tissue  there  is  another 
element  brought  into  play,  namely,  the  bichromate  of  potash  used  for 
sensitising  it. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  all  who  have  given  any  attention  to  th§ 
subject  that  gelatine  in  combination  with  a  salt  of  chromium  will, 
if  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  soon  become  insoluble,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  slower  drying  is  advocated  for  the  prevention  of 


reticulation,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  insolubility  may  be  induced 
iu  it,  which  appears  to  be  essential  to  successful  working.  This 
property  ia  not  always  secured  if  the  tissue  has  been  dried  too 
rapidly,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  hence  reticulation  in  carbon  prints  is  usually  much  more 
prevalent  during  hot  than  it  is  in  cold  weather,  as  then  the  drying 
is  always  a  slower  operation.  Thus  the  necessary  condition  of  in¬ 
solubility,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  “ripeness,”  is  produced — 
sometimes  even  to  too  great  an  extent.  Therefore  it  will  he  seen 
that  in  the  slow  drying  of  gelatine  plates  there  is  a  tendency  to 
a  deterioration  of  the  gelatine;  hence  it  becomes  too  soluble,  and 
frilling  is  the  result.  In  the  slow  drying  of  the  carbon  tissue, 
although  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  itself  is  not  improved  by  it, 
yet  it  is  rendered  more  insoluble;  and  this  condition  is  quite  as 
necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  reticulation  in  carbon  prints  as  it  is 
iu  preventing  frilling  in  gelatine  plates. 

Some  few  months  ago  an  appeal  was  made  to  photographers  through 
our  correspondence  columns— or  at  least  to  such  of  them  as  reside  in 
or  near  the  metropolis— with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  institute  a 
series  of  weekly  “  half-holidays”  or  outdoor  meetings,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  breathe  occasionally  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  and  also  to  afford  more  frequent  opportunities  of  comparing 
notes  practically  in  matters  connected  with  outdoor  work.  Since 
that  correspondence  appeared  the  matter  has.  been  taken  up  iu 
another  quarter,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  with  every  prospect  of 
being  carried  to  a  successful  issue;  indeed,  four  meetings  have  been 
held  already,  the  last  two  of  which  have  been  fairly  well  attended. 
The  respective  meeting-places  have  been  Richmond,  Twickenham, 
Hampton  Court,  and  Chiselhurst ;  and  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
matter  of  wind,  the  weather  has  been  propitious  in  every  case.  The 
value  of  this  new  movement  has  already  commenced  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  few  who  have  taken  part  in  it,  in  the  new  inducement 
it  affords  to  those  who  might  otherwise  be  rather  inclined  to  laziness 
to  get  out  and  about  with  the  camera,  and  also  in  the  new  interest 
which  is  thus  imported  into  the  dry  routine  of  photography.  The 
results  at  the  close  of  the  season  cannot  fail  to  be  palpable  in  the 
well-stocked  plate-boxes  and  portfolios  of  the  “  weekly  wanderers.’' 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  all  who  can  attend  these  weekly 
meetings  are  invited  to  do  so,  as  the  movement  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  society  or  club,  but  is  open  to  ail.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
afford  any  information  on  the  subject  to  those  who  may  be  desirous 
of  co-operating,  and  we  anticipate  that  arrangements  will  shortly  be 
made  to  have  the  weekly  “  meets”  announced  in  the  journals. 


ON  SOME  NEW  DEVELOPERS. 

Some  studies  on  the  subject  of  development,  made  in  the  years  1877 
and  1878 — the  principal  results  of  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal  in  the  course  of  those  years — resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  many  new  substances  capable  of  developing  the  latent  image. 
These  studies,  interrupted  by  long-continued  ill  health,  were  resumed 
last  winter,  and  have  resulted  in  finding  of  yet  other  substances 
possessed  of  remarkable  developing  powers;  so  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  ferrous  oxalate— perhaps  the  chief  outcome  of  the 
previous  researches— may  be  superseded  by  some  of  the  developers 
presently  to  be  described. 

At  the  time  when  my  paper  of  1879  was  written  it  was  supposed 
that  no  salt  of  ferrous  oxide  had  the  power  to  evoke  the  latent 
image  in  the  dry  development.  I  was  able  to  show  that  the  addition 
of  an  alkaline  salt  of  almost  any  organic  acid  to  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  conferred  on  it  the  power  of  developing.  Iu  other  words, 
that  almost  all  the  organic  salts  of  ferrous  oxide  possessed  more  or 
less  developing  power,  and  some — notably  the  oxalate  and  suc¬ 
cinate — possessed  it  to  a  great  extent. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  will  be  to  show  that  the  power  of 
development  is  not  at  all  limited  to  these  organic  salts  of  ferrous 
oxide,  but  is  also  possessed  to  a  high  degree  by  various  combinations  of 
ferrous  oxide  with  inorganic  acids.  Some  of  these  may  likely  pass 
into  practical  use  as  developing  agents. 

Amongst  the  most  energetic  of  these  inorganic  ferrous  salts  are 
the  phosphate,  sulphite,  and  borate — substances  which  certainly  have 
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never  hitherto  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  possible 
developing  agents.  Others  less  active,  but  still  possessing  energetic 
powers,  are  ferrous  metaphosphate  and  hypophosphite.  Still  less 
active  are  ferrous  hyposulphite  (hydrosulphite),  metapectate,  and 
ammonio-chloride.  The  last-named  salt  presents  the  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  soluble  chloride  possessing  developing  powers.* 

The  three  ferrous  salts  which  I  have  named  as  possessing  develop¬ 
ing  powers  to  a  high  degree — the  phosphate,  sulphite,  and  borate — 
are,  like  the  oxalate,  insoluble  in  water,  and  need  to  be  dissolved  in 
an  appropriate  solvent.  The  best  solvents  I  find  to  be  the  alkaline 
oxalates  and  tartrates.  Tartrates  can  in  almost  all  cases  be  used; 
but  oxalates  hold  the  insoluble  salts  better  in  solution,  and  with  less 
tendency  to  precipitate  after  a  few  days. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  these  developers  in  detail. 
Before  concluding  I  propose  to  show  that,  although  alkaline  oxalates 
are  used  as  solvents,  these  developers  do  not  owe  their  power  to  a 
formation  of  ferrous  oxalate. 


Phosphate  Developer. 

This  may  be  prepared  in  two  ways — either  the  phosphate  may  be 
precipitated,  roughly  washed,  and  dissolved  in  alkaline  oxalate,  or 
the  latter  may  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  before 
adding  ferrous  sulphate,  and  so  precipitation  be  prevented. 

1.  For  the  first  method  add  solution  of  ordinary  disodic  phosphate 
to  one  of  ferrous  sulphate.  As  the  precipitated  ferrous  phosphate 
rapidly  oxidises  in  the  air,  and  as  much  washing  is  not  necessary,  it 
may  be  thrown  on  a  linen  cloth  and  be  squeezed  out.  This  still 
moist  ferrous  phosphate  does  not  dissolve  well  in  potassium  oxalate, 
but  does  in  a  warm,  strong  solution  of  neutral  ammonium  oxalate. 
The  resulting  solution  developes  actively,  and  gives  results  that  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  ordinary  oxalate. 

Keeping  Qualities. — After  two  months’  keeping  this  solution  had 
precipitated  a  good  deal  and  become  almost  colourless.  It,  however, 
still  developed  actively,  though  not  nearly  so  well  as  at  first. 

2.  Phosphate  Developer  Without  Separate  Precipitation : — 

Neutral  ammonium  oxalate .  200  grains. 

Disodic  phosphate . 50  ,, 

Dissolve  in  warm  water  .  4  ounces. 

When  the  solution  is  complete  add  ferrous 

sulphate  . 75  grains. 

This  acts  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing.  Both  are 
powerful  developers,  and  need  to  be  kept  well  in  check  with  bromide. 
The  solution  obtained  as  above  should  stand  six  or  eight  hours  and 
be  then  filtered.  For  use:  take  a  portion,  dilute  it  with  three 
or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  add  to  the  diluted  developer  four 
drops  to  the  ounce  of  a  thirty-five-grain  solution  of  potassium 
bromide. 

Borate  Developer. 

This  developer,  and  the  sulphite  developer  presently  to  be  de¬ 
scribed,  are  the  two  out  of  a  very  large  number  experimented 
with  that  have  seemed  to  me  the  most  excellent.  I  prefer  either  of 
them  to  my  earlier  product — the  ferro-oxalate  developer;  they  are 
more  energetic,  and  give  richer  and  stronger  images.  They  also 
keep  better,  though  the  difference  in  keeping  properties  is  not 
one  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to  give  an  extended  trial  to;  but, 
so  far  as  tried,  they  retain  their  activity  longer. 

In  the  preceding  developer  ammonium  oxalate  was  required ;  for 
the  borate  the  ordinary  potash  salt  answers  perfectly. 

Neutral  potassium  oxalate  .  400  grains. 

Borax .  100  ,, 

Dissolve  in  hot  water  .  4  ounces. 

When  completely  dissolved  add  ferrous 

sulphate . 120  grains. 

Add  more  water  until  the  entire  solution  makes  six  ounces,  and 
shake  until  the  ferrous  salt  dissolves.  Let  stand  six  or  eight  hours, 
and  filter. 

This  is  a  most  energetic  developer,  and  requires  at  least  as  much 
bromide  as  the  foregoing.  For  use :  dilute  with  three  or  four  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  add  to  each  ounce  of  dilute  developer  four  to 
six  drops  of  a  thirty-five-grain  solution  of  bromide.  This  proportion 
of  bromide  may  be  taken  as  a  minimum.  I  have  obtained  excellent 
results  using  twelve  drops  to  the  ounce.  With  this  last  proportion 
the  development  is  a  little  slower  though  still  rapid,  and  is  most 
satisfactory. 

I  do  not  think  there  exists  any  more  satisfactory  development 
than  that  of  this  borate  developer.  The  sulphite  equals  but  does 
not  exceed  it.  It  gives  a  fine  warm  colour  and  great  depth 
and  richness.  Used  entirely  without  bromide  there  results  a 

*  This  is  not  the  only  soluble  chloride  possessing  this  property.  Cuprous  chloride 
dissolved  in  ammonia  also  exhibits  it. 


comparatively  weak  image  with  more  or  less  fog — sometimes  a  good 
deal.  With  a  proper  dose  of  bromide  there  is  no  trace  of  fog. 

Keeping  Properties. — A  solution  of  the  borate  developer  kept 
a  month  gave  an  excellent  development,  though  a  careful  comparisou 
with  the  fresh  showed  a  slight  falling  off.  The  density  obtained, 
though  sufficient,  was  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  the  fresh. 

I  have  recently  written  to  the  Journal  as  to  the  need  of  using 
a  larger  proportion  of  bromide  in  the  case  of  solutions  of  ferrous 
developers  that  have  been  kept  for  a  time.  This  peculiarity  of 
ferrous  developers  for  the  dry  development  has  not,  so  fur  as  I  am 
aware,  been  noticed  before,  and  is,  as  I  believe,  the  explanation 
of  much  trouble  that  is  encountered.  I  find  it  to  exist  also  in  the 
case  of  these  new  developers  consisting  of  ferrous  compounds,  and 
the  one  now  under  consideration  is  a  striking  case  in  point.  After 
keeping  for  a  month  it  required  twice  as  much  bromide  as  when 
fresh.  The  best  results  could  not  be  got  with  less  than  ten  to  twelve 
drops  of  thirty-five  grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  of  diluted 
developer. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  this  paper — which  I  hope  to  send  next 
week — will  be  described  the  sulphite  developer,  as  also  some  interest¬ 
ing  iron  developers  in  which  alkaline  tartrates  are  used  as  solvents. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

My  paper  this  evening  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  little  out  of 
season  ;  but  as  the  lantern  is  now  so  much  allied  to  photography 
I  must  plead  that  as  my  excuse.  There  is  still  a  prejudice  against 
the  lantern  by  “children  of  an  older  growth,”  as  a  thing  really 
only  adapted  to  the  amusement  of  the  very  yonng — a  prejudice  I 
cannot  myself  entertain,  as  it  is,  without  doubt,  an  instrument  not 
only  of  amusement  but  of  instruction. 

I  know  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  put  down  every  invention 
to  an  Englishman,  so  suppose  1  should  not  be  in  order  unless  I 
claimed  the  lantern  as  of  English  origin,  Roger  Bacon  having  the 
credit  of  its  invention  in  the  twelfth  century.  However,  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  (supposed)  supernatural 
apparitions  of  the  “  dark  ages  ”  were  the  work  of  the  lantern,  and 
that  the  so-called  “wizards”  largely  used  it  to  aid  them  in  their 
deceptions.  But  it  was  not  wizards  only  who  used  it,  for  we  read 
that  a  Sicilian  priest  produced  phantom  figures  by  it  in  the  Amphi¬ 
theatre  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  Cellini,  a  Florentine  engraver, 
who  died  in  1570.  It  was  much  improved  by  Kircher,  a  Jesuit, 
who  describes  it  in  his  Latin  work,  entitled  “  Ars  Magna  Lucis  et 
Umbrae  ”  This  lantern  consisted  of  a  wooden  box,  enclosing  an 
oil  lamp,  having  an  opening  in  front  for  a  tube  containing  the 
lens.  It  seems  to  have  remained  in  this  state  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  till  Mr.  Child,  in  1811,  publicly  exhibited  his  invention 
of  dissolving  views.  Up  to  this  time  the  lantern  may  be  described 
as  simply  a  scientific  toy,  the  illuminator  still  being  an  oil  lamp. 

The  lime  light  was  first  used  about  1834.  About  this  time  Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  Westley  were  fitting  up  the  Bond-street  Theatre  in 
a  most  sumptuous  manner  for  its  exhibition  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Carey,  of  the  Strand  (who  had  just  made  a  pair  of  lanterns  for 
the  Polytechnic  Institution),  took  a  large  room  in  the  Strand 
(opposite  his  premises),  formerly  used  as  a  billiard  room,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  the  lantern  for  the  first  time  with  the  lime  light.  This  light 
was  afterwards  used  by  the  Polytechnic  and  similar  institutions. 
It  was  then  known  as  the  “Drummond  light,”  and  had  previously 
been  employed  for  the  microscope,  but,  of  course,  only  in  a  small 
way,  the  gases  being  stored  in  bladders,  several  of  which  were 
connected  together  and  a  weighted  board  laid  on  them.  Mr. 
Carey  used  glass  bottles  for  the  two  gases  ;  he  employed  the  pure 
hydrogen. 

Mr.  Macintosh,  the  well-known  waterproofer,  now  stepped  in  and 
undertook  to  make  india-rubber  bags  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the 
gas.  The  first  bag  was  used  one  evening  in  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Bates,  an  optician  in  the  Poultry.  It,  however,  burst,  doing  some 
considerable  amount  of  damage  to  the  shop.  Mr.  Macintosh 
saw  what  was  wanted,  and  afterwards  produced  a  bag  that  would 
hold  the  gas  and  bear  sufficient  pressure  to  ensure  a  good,  steady 
light. 

I  have  now  brought  the  lantern  to  a  period  coincident  with  the 
youth  of  most  of  us,  and  to  a  time  when  the  word  “magic”  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  be  applied  to  it ;  still  much  was 
wanted  to  make  the  lantern  perfect. 

We  all  remember  the  immense  popularity  of  the  dissolving 
views  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  how  “country  cousins”  on  a 
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visit  to  London  were  taken  to  see  them.  Still,  superior  as 
they  were  to  our  earlier  remembrances  of  the  lantern,  they 
did  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  the  views  being  very  in¬ 
efficient.  But  now  stepped  in  our  own  black  art,  photography, 
and  then,  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole  was  changed.  I  have  been 
told  by  my  friend,  the  late  James  How,  in  whose  workshop  many 
of  the  slides  were  prepared,  that  the  excellence  of  the  Polytechnic 
views  was  due  to  photography.  The  pictures  were  first  outlined 
on  a  large  canvas,  and  then  photographed  to  the  required  size  and 
hand  painted.  I  cannot  pass  on  without  here  alluding  to  the 
excellent  hand-painted  slides  of  Messrs.  Newton,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  slides  by  our  respected  member,  Mr.  F.  York.  Mr.  Dancer, 
of  Manchester,  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to  use  photographic 
slides  for  the  lantern,  he  having  exhibited  some  of  M.  Ferrier’s 
stereoscopic  slides  in  Manchester. 

I  have  now  given  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
lantern,  but  a  few  words  as  to  the  name.  It  has  long  been  felt 
that  the  term  “magic  lantern”  was  a  misnomer,  and  it  further 
carried  with  it  thoughts  of  those  abominable  daubs,  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  pictures,  to  which  we  were  treated  in  our  early  days 
at  all  Sunday  and  other  school  treats,  when  a  picture  of  a  seaport 
would  answer  as  well  for  Gravesend  as  Southampton,  or,  with 
a  little  more  expenditure  of  yellow  and  red,  for  some  Eastern  port. 
I  remember  once  showing  the  lantern  for  a  friend  who  had  been  a 
great  traveller,  and  a  hand-drawn  slide  was  thrown  on  the  screen, 
supposed  to  be  a  view  of  Alexandria.  My  friend  seemed  com¬ 
pletely  thrown  out,  and  requested  me  to  put  on  the  view  of 
Alexandria.  Upon  my  telling  him  that  I  had  done  so,  or,  rather, 
the  picture  sent  for  that  place  (one  of  a  set  of  a  “  Tour  Round  the 
World”),  he  said — “Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,  as  I  see  the 
lighthouse  ;  but  that  is  the  only  resemblance  to  the  place.”  But, 
to  return  to  our  subject.  I  think  all  who  wish  well  to  the  lantern 
must  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Shadbolt  for  suggesting 
that  in  future  we  should  call  it  the  “  optical  lantern.”  And  now 
a  few  words  as  to  the  lantern  itself. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  the  mixed  jet,  knowing  full  well  the  danger 
attending  its  use.  Of  course  in  large  institutions  like  the  Poly¬ 
technic  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  pictures  are  thrown 
on  the  screen  from  a  long  distance  ;  still,  when  a  good,  clear  picture 
of  fifteen  or  seventeen  feet  can  be  obtained  by  the  blow-through  or 
safety  jet  (as  I  have  often  been  able  to  do),  I  see  no  need  of 
running  the  risk  of  accidents  by  using  the  mixed  gases,  especially 
as  the  whole  apparatus  is,  perhaps,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
audience.  Of  course  when  showing  through  the  street  the 
apparatus  is  more  protected. 

Mr.  Cadett,  the  other  night,  in  “  another  place  ”  stated  that  he 
had  been  violently  made  acquainted  with  the  ceiling  of  his 
drawing-room  once,  when  using  a  blow-through  jet,  from  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  his  oxygen  bag.  This  appears  to  be  a  most  unexplainable 
accident,  as  it  seems  next  to  impossible  that  the  two  gases  could 
get  mixed  with  a  safety  jet.  Of  course,  with  care,  a  mixed  jet  is 
safe  enough ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  a  dangerous  thing,  as  even 
such  experienced  lanternists  as  Mr.  Malden  sometimes  have  their 
assistants  rather  unexpectedly  introduced  to  the  audience  through 
a  hole  in  the  screen.  I  find  the  “excelsior”  limes  the  best  limes  lean 
get ;  they  are  hard,  and  I  have  frequently  been  able  to  use  a 
lime  twice.  Then,  as  to  the  oxygen  gas  :  I  find  that  half  a  pound 
of  oxide  to  one  and  three-quarter  pound  of  chlorate  a  good  mixture, 
and  I  always  put  an  ounce  (about)  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  the 
purifier;  this  throws  down  the  chlorine  and  preserves  the 
gas-bag.  I  always  use  the  black  bags;  I  find  them  more  durable, 
though  dearer  at  first.  And  now  a  word  as  to  the  care  of  the 
bags:  always  keep  them  (when  not  in  use)  in  a  warm,  dry  place; 
this  keeps  them  supple. 

I  will  not  say  much  on  the  “optical”  part  of  the  lantern,  that 
being  in  such  good  hands  as  those  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  think  the  portrait  form  of  objective  a 
mistake,  as  the  light  has  to  pass  through  the  back  combination  or 
four  skins  and  a  cushion  of  air ;  then  through  a  cushion  of  air  to 
the  front  combination,  two  more  skins,  and  so  is  much  diluted.  I 
have  recently  had  an  achromatic  lens  made  for  my  lantern — that 
is,  in  fact,  two  front  combinations  placed  close  together — and  I  find 
I  get  more  light  and  perfect  definition  ;  and  another  advantage 
(especially  if  showing  through  the  screen)  I  can  get  nearer  the 
sheet — that  is  to  say,  I  can  get  a  ten-feet  picture  at  about  twelve 
feet,  instead  of  at  twenty  feet,  as  with  the  portrait  combination. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  slides,  and,  perhaps,  that  will  bring 
me  more  in  season.  In  these  days  of  instantaneous  gelatine 
plates,  what  photographer  thinks  of  taking  his  summer  trip  with* 
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out  his  camera?  We  all  know  how  pleased — and  I  think  I  may 
say  proud — we  are  to  show  our  friends  the  “  charming  little  bits,” 
the  “  sea  views,”  and  shady  nooks  taken  during  our  jaunt;  and 
how  delightful  it  is  in  the  pleasant  season  of  Christmas  to  show 
these  said  “  bits”  on  the  screen  to  our  friends  !  Then,  again,  what 
delight,  amusement,  and  instruction  is  given  to  our  friends  who, 
from  various  reasons,  are  “stay  at  homes” — how,  in  fact,  our 
camera  says — to  slightly  alter  the  Mahometan  saying,  that  “  if 
the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go  to  the 
mountain,”  to — “If  I  cannot  go  to  Ober-Ammergau,  or  Paris,  or 
the  Rhine,  they  must  come  to  me  and  so  they  do,  in  all  their 
beauty  and  in  far  greater  perfection  and  truth  than  can  possibly 
be  done  by  any  hand-drawing,  however  skilful  the  artist. 

The  making  of  slides  by  the  wet  process  is  very  easy.  I 
prefer  a  weak  iron  developer,  intensified  with  pyro.  and  silver, 
and,  if  a  blacker  colour  be  required,  intensify  with  a  little  of  the 
acetate  toning  bath  ;  but  do  not  forget  to  place  your  slide  in  hypo, 
after  intensifying.  If  your  negative  be  a  five-by-four  or  quarter- 
plate,  first-class  transparencies  can  be  obtained  by  contact  on  a 
collodion  emulsion  plate,  or  a  transparency  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s 
modified  albumen  process  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  despised. 

C.  G.  CuiCHEY. 


A  LIGHT  MATTER. 

A  “ltght”  matter,  certainly,  but  serious  enough  in  its  bearing  upon 
modern  photography,  will  form  the  text  of  my  present  article,  as 
it  has  already  been  the  theme  of  others  more  competent  than  myself 
to  treat  the  subject.  My  intention,  however,  is  less  to  attempt  to 
add  any  fresh  information  to  what  has  already  appeared  on  the 
practical  side  of  the  question,  than  to  endeavour  to  point  out  one  or 
two  possible  causes  which  may  have  worked  to  produce  the  appa¬ 
rently  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “safe  media.” 

So  far  there  appear  to  be  three  classes  engaged  in  the  discussion — 
those  who  have  used  “  canary  medium  ”  and  recommend  it,  those  who 
have  seen  it  used  and  believe  in  it,  and  those  who  have  neither  used 
it  nor  seen  it  used,  but  theorise  on  it.  I  do  not  exactly  know  under 
which  category  to  place  myself.  I  may  have  used  it  unwittingly, 
for  I  have  tried  from  time  to  time  a  great  many  different-coloured 
glasses,  papers,  and  stained  films,  and  the  so-called  “canary  medium 
may  have  had  its  place  amongst  them;  therefore,  that  I  shall  have 
to  a  certain  extent  to  theorise  follows  almost  of  necessity. 

In  your  last  issue  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  puts  the  case  very  ably  and 
fairly  before  us  when  he  states  that  the  principal  points  upon  which 
safety  or  unsafely  depend  are  sensitiveness  and  time  occupied  in 
development,  and  the  distance  of  the  plate  from  the  light.  It  has 
been  previously  pointed  out  that  the  time  occupied  in  development 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  question ;  but  I  must  say  that  in  my 
opinion  time,  per  se,  is  not  the  real  agent  in  the  matter.  Some 
plates — I  speak  not  only  of  my  own  manufacture  but  of  commercial 
samples — take  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  others  to  commence 
development,  the  image  making  its  appearance  gradually  and 
acquiring  density  in  a  very  leisurely  manner.  Such  a  plate,  though 
fully  exposed,  might  possibly  occupy  two  or  three  times  as  long  in 
developing  as  one  of  a  different  make  equally  exposed,  and  probably 
both  of  them  would  come  out  equally  well  under  the  ordeal  of  canary 
medium.  But  reduce  the  exposure  of  each  to  one  half — still  retain¬ 
ing  the  proportionate  difference — and  I  think  the  slow  developing 
plate,  in  spite  of  the  longer  period  it  is  exposed  to  the  doubtful  or 
“  unsafe  ”  medium,  will  be  found  to  stand  the  test  best.  In  fact,  even 
length  of  time  in  development  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
other  circumstances. 

Mr.  Pringle  puts  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  forward  as  an 
important  point,  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is  in  a  general  way;  but  even 
here  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  cela  ta  sans  dire.  Even  with 
plain  bromide  emulsions  I  have  found  a  great  difference  in  the  liability 
to  fog  or  veil  under  a  large  flood  of  light  of  a  (perhaps)  doubtful 
character,  quite  irrespective  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  different 
samples  in  the  camera  ;  indeed,  I  have  occasionally  had  an  extremely 
sensitive  emulsion  which  has  exhibited  a  far  greater  capability  of 
withstanding  the  abnormal  action  of  light  than  other  samples  of  much 
lower  sensitiveness.  But  when  the  question  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
abstract  is  taken  in  connection  with  Captain  Abney’s  recent  experi¬ 
ments  with  iodide  in  the  emulsion,  I  think  that  what  the  Editors 
have  called  “  general  sensitiveness  ”  must  be  entirely  dissociated 
from  what  they  describe  as  “  sensitiveness  to  particular  rays.”  In 
other  words,  a  plate  may  be  sensitive  in  the  camera  without  being 
particularly  affected  by  (say)  the  yellow  rays,  and  may  be,  therefore, 
developed  in  a  yellow  light.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plate  which  is 
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inferior  in  sensitiveness  in  the  camera  may  possess  a  high  degree  of 
susceptibility  to  the  yellow  or  even  to  the  red  rays,  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  require  to  be  treated,  in  the  matter  of  light,  in  a  far  more 
careful  manner. 

In  this  I  merely  state  the  general  theory.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  all  emulsions,  especially  those  on  gelatine,  are  sensitive  to  both 
yellow  and  red  rays,  even  when  silver  bromide  is  used  alone;  hence 
different  preparations  may  be  susceptible  of  very  different  treatment. 
But  when  iodide  is  introduced  in  combination  with  the  bromide  an 
entirely  new  order  of  things  is  instituted.  Captain  Abney’s  remarks 
upon  the  subject  are  so  recent  that  I  need  scarcely  recapitulate  them 
here ;  and  his  practical  evidence  by  means  of  photographic  spectra  is 
so  clear  and  convincing  that  I  can  put  forward  no  better  argument  to 
show  how  a  bromo-iodide  plate,  though  equal  in  general  sensitiveness 
to  a  plain  bromide  one,  may  be  workable  under  the  canary  medium, 
while  the  latter  is  not. 

In  my  own  experiments  with  iodide  in  emulsion  I  have  found 
that  in  whatever  proportion  the  iodide  is  employed  the  resulting 
plates  require  far  less  care  in  the  matter  of  light  than  when  bromide 
alone  is  employed.  Several  months  ago,  when  trying  an  emulsion 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  iodide  (very  much  in  excess  of  that 
recommended  by  Captain  Abney),  I  found,  accidentally,  that  it 
might  be  worked  with  an  ordinary  orange  glass,  such  as  would 
scarcely  be  deemed  “safe”  for  wet-plate  work;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
right  to  state  the  plates  were  very  slow,  though  I  do  not  think  that 
with  greater  rapidity  the  case  would  have  been  very  different. 

And  this  element,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  uncertainty  which  appears  to  hover  round  the  canary 
medium,  is  in  the  developer  itself.  Nearly  every  commercial  manu¬ 
facturer  of  gelatine  plates  publishes  a  special  formula  and  code 
of  rules  for  the  development  of  his  own  plates;  these  formulae 
embrace  solutions  of  pyro.  varying  from  one  to  four  grains  to  the 
ounce.  The  quantity  of  bromide  varies  from  one  to  eight  (or  from 
none  at  all  to  eight),  while  the  proportion  of  ammonia  is  left 
generally  to  the  discretion  of  the  operator  or  the  requirements  of  the 
plate  under  treatment.  Is  it  not  more  than  possible — probable,  in 
fact— that  these  variations  in  development  may  exercise  a  very 
important  function  in  determining  the  safety  or  unsafety  of  any 
medium,  other  circumstances  being,  of  course,  equal? 

In  conclusion  :  I  think  there  is  very  open  ground  yet  surrounding 
canary  medium.  Several  gentlemen  write  that  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  it,  and  it,  therefore,  seems  to  me  unfair,  or  at  least  pre¬ 
mature,  to  condemn  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  scarcely  judicious  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  their  own  limited  circle  of 
operations  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  “canary”  is  to  be  the 
universal  colour  under  all  circumstances.  I  scarcely  think,  for 
one,  that  ruby  is  likely  to  be  “snuffed  out”  (as  it  has  been  I 
elegantly  described)  yet  awhile.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 


REMARKS  ON  GELATINE  PLATES  WHEN  USED  FOR 
LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

I  DO  not  intend  reading  a  paper,  but  merely  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  working  of  gelatine  plates  in  the  field. 

I  have  this  evening  brought  a  few  prints  from  gelatine  plates,  as 
being  more  interesting  than  showing  the  negatives,  which,  at  best, 
are  but  means  to  an  end  and  often  very  deceptive.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  I  do  not  exhibit  these  as  works  of  art,  but  merely  as 
the  result  of  a  day  or  two’s  outing.  Thirteen  were  exposed  during 
one  day,  twelve  of  which  are  amongst  those  I  have  brought  to 
show  you  tonight,  and  the  exposures  varied  from  half-a-second  to 
ten  seconds  for  outdoor,  and  five  to  ten  minutes  for  interiors.  I  do 
not,  I  must  say,  find  there  is  any  less  sparkle  than  with  wet  plates. 
The  greatest  difficulty  I  find  is  too  much  intensity  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  with  more  exposure  I  have  no  doubt  the  development 
can  be  made  to  remedy  thaL  These  being  the  results  of  my  first 
attempts  at  general  work  with  the  new  process,  there  are  sure 
to  be  faults  of  manipulation  easily  remedied  in  the  future. 

The  plates  used  were  of  four  different  kinds,  which  unfortunately 
got  mixed  together  without  hope  of  separation ;  so  I  treated  them 
all  to  the  same  proportionate  exposure,  although  they  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  possessing  varied  degrees  of  sensitiveness.  The  results, 
however,  did  not  altogether  bear  it  out.  I  may  say  I  judged  the 
exposure  (from  a  trial  previously  made)  would  be— with  the  lens 
and  stop  I  was  using — three  seconds  for  the  best  light  I  should  be 
able  to  get  during  that  particular  day,  and  with  this  standard  in 
my  mind  I  regulated  the  exposures* 

I  atn  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  pictures  are  got  not  by 
trying  how  rapidly  they  can  be  done,  but  by  trying  how  long  they 


can  be  exposed  without  spoiling.  The  very  brief  exposures  in  my 
hands  invariably  resulted  in  want  of  atmosphere,  which,  with  both 
gelatine  and  wet  collodion  plates,  is  a  sure  sign  of  under-exposure. 
So  much  depends  on  development  that  over-exposure  can,  within 
reasonable  limits,  be  remedied;  but  under-exposure  cannot. 

I  hope  before  we  meet  again  to  have  further  opportunities  of  ex¬ 
perimenting,  and  shall  have  pleasure  in  thus  communicating  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  connected  with  my  experiments  that  may  crop 
up.  The  views  I  now  pass  round  were  taken  at  Richmond,  Rams¬ 
gate,  Broadstairs,  and  in  Wiltshire.  E.  Dunmore. 


SOME  RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

I  HAVE  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  result  of  a  research  made  on 
the  undeveloped  photographic  image ;  and  I  trust  in  doing  so  it  may 
not  be  thought  that  I  am  speaking  too  much  of  my  own  work.  My 
excuse  is  that  I  believe  in  time  it  will  bear  fruit  in  the  hands  of  some  one, 
and  may  greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of  photography.  The  result  obtained 
was  that  the  photographic  image,  which  is  primarily  produced  on  the 
plate  by  means  of  the  splitting  up  of  the  silver  into  a  lighter  molecule, 
and  some  halogen,  such  as  broraiue  or  iodine,  is  rendered  non-developa- 
ble  by  means  of  oxidising  agents,  such  as  bichromate,  permanganate  of 
potash,  hydroxyl,  ozone,  nitric  acid,  and  so  on.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  image  be  produced  on  a  collodion  or  gelatine  film  or  on  paper  ;  the 
result  is  precisely  the  same.  The  immersion  of  an  exposed  plate  in  an 
oxidising  solution  will  totally  destroy  the  developing  capacity  of  the 
image. 

This  oxidation  of  the  image,  I  also  proved,  goes  on  in  ordinary  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions,  more  especially  under  the  influence  of  light.  Thus  we 
have  a  simple  explanation  of  what  is  known  as  solarisation.  You  must 
picture  to  yourselves  light  acting  on  the  salt,  first  to  split  its  molecules  up 
into  its  components  already  indicated,  and  light  still  further  acting  and 
causing  the  smaller  silver  molecule  thus  formed  to  become  oxidised  and 
refusing  to  develope.  The  oxidisation  is  best  effected  by  the  red  rays 
and  ultra-red.  An  examination  of  a  solarised  plate  in  most  cases  shows 
a  decided  “blueing”  of  the  salt,  which  means  that  the  red  rays  are 
absorbed,  and  can,  therefore,  do  work  upon  them.  Some  careful 
researches  showed  that  to  this  oxidation  might  he  properly  ascribed  the 
reversing  action  of  the  red  rays  on  the  daguerreotype  plate,  so  long  ago 
described  by  Draper  and  others,  when,  after  a  short  preliminary  exposure, 
it  was  placed  in  the  spectrum.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
same  result  was  produced  with  silver  bromide  in  collodion,  in  the  form 
sensitive  to  red  light.  This  oxidation  of  the  silver  salt  which  had  been 
acted  upon  by  light  caused  me  to  try  if  the  coloured  spectrum  produced 
by  Becquerel  aud  Victor  de  Niepce  would  be  due  to  this  cause.  The 
results  I  have  already  communicated  in  a  note  to  the  Itoyal  Society. 
The  colours  obtained  under  these  circumstances  are  true  pigments  aud 
not  the  results  of  interference,  as  was  formerly  held ;  in  fact,  by 
transmitted  light,  when  taken  on  collodion,  the  colours  are  as  marked  as 
when  viewed  by  reflected  light. 

Time  flies  so  rapidly  that  it  is  necessary  I  should  hurry  on  to  printing 
processes,  one  of  which  is  new  in  almost  every  particular,  and  which  is 
absolutely  permanent.  Mr.  AY.  Willis,  Jun.,  found  that  he  could 
obtain  an  image  in  platinum  black  by  means  of  development  if  he 
sensitised  his  paper  with  ferric  oxalate  with  which  was  mixed  a  solution 
of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium.  The  action  of  light  on  this  paper  is  to 
reduce  the  ferric  salt  to  the  ferrous  state,  and,  when  the  ferrous  salt  is 
in  solution,  the  platinous  salt  is  reduced  by  it.  By  floating  the  exposed 
paper  on  a  solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate,  which  is  a  solvent  of 
the  ferrous  oxalate,  the  platinum  salt  in  contact  with  it  is  immediately 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  an  image  is  thus  built  up.  Through 
the  kindness  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley,  of  the  Platinotype 
Company,  I  am  able  to  demonstrate  this  process  to  you  with  effect. 
The  sheets  of  paper  have  been  previously  exposed  to  light  beneath  a 
negative,  and  by  floating  them  on  a  hot  solution  of  the  neutral  potassium 
oxalate  the  image  at  once  flashes  out.  To  fix  the  prints  they  are 
immersed  in  dilute  hydrochloric,  which  dissolves  away  any  ferric 
oxalate  there  may  be,  and  also  gets  rid  of  any  oxalate  of  lime  which 
may  be  formed. 

The  sensitiveness  of  this  process  is  about  four  times  that  of  the 
ordinary  silver  printing  process,  and  this  has  enabled  direct  enlarge¬ 
ments  to  be  made  by  means  of  the  electric  light.  The  beautiful  prints 
which  you  see  on  the  wall  are  specimens  taken  in  America,  the  time  of 
exposure  varying,  I  believe,  between  ten  minutes  and  half  an  hour. 
These  prints  are  purposely  rather  feeble,  as  they  are  meant  to  be  a 
basis  for  working  upon  with  the  brush.  To  my  mind  the  platinum 
process  is  the  greatest  advance  in  printing  that  has  been  made  for  many 
years,  and  one  great  feature  iu  it  is  its  permanence. 

I  have  another  printing  process  which  I  should  also  like  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  you,  though  it  is  in  a  somewhat  imperfect  state,  and  is  waiting 
for  some  one  to  improve  it.  It  is  based  on  the  reduction  of  silver 
bromide  which  has  been  exposed  to  light  by  ferrous  oxalate — a  discovery 
which  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Willis,  and  almost  simultaneously  made  by  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia.  This  developer,  I  may  remark,  is  often 
*  Concluded  from  page  272. 
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employed  for  gelatine  plates  and  for  collodion  emulsion  plates.  I  know 
nothing  better.  It  is  an  extremely  vigorous  developing  agent,  and 
gives  wonderful  black  tones  to  a  negative.  Another  advantage  it  has 
is  that  it  does  not  stain  paper  permanently  which  may  be  immersed  in 
it.  A  little  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  speedily  clears  the  paper  of  all 
colour,  and  leaves  it  in  its  pristine  whiteness. 

The  process  was  one  which  gave  me  some  trouble,  as  I  wished  to 
adapt  it  to  the  self-recording  instruments  used  at  Kew.  After  many 
experiments,  with  the  details  of  which  1  will  not  weary  you,  it  was 
found  that  by  forming  a  bromo-iodide  of  silver  in  the  pores  of  the  paper 
a  print  would  be  easily  obtained.  The  paper  is  first  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  soluble  bromides  and  iodides,  and,  when  dried,  it  is  floated 
on  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate  and  then  thoroughly  washed.  When  dried 
it  is  exposed  behind  a  negative,  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  to  gaslight 
being  sufficient.  It  is  next  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  gradually  the  image  is  built  up.  The  slower  the  develop¬ 
ment  the  more  the  image  is  on  the  surface.  A  little  sizing  on  the  face 
of  the  paper  would  improve  matters.  When  well  washed  it  is  treated 
with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  can  then  be  toned  with 
platinum,  gold,  iridium,  and  so  on,  any  colour,  up  to  a  sepia  colour, 
being  obtainable.  The  print  is  treated  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  then 
fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  finally  washed.  As  to  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  these  prints  :  I  believe  it  to  be  great,  as  there  is  no  organic 
compound  of  silver,  such  as  albumenate,  which  is  really  the  great  source 
of  the  deterioration  of  silver  prints.  We  have  nothing  but  metallic 
silver  present  and  the  metal  with  which  the  tone  is  given.  The  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  hyposulphites  of  soda  and  silver  can  be  much  more 
effectually  carried  out  than  with  albumenised  paper,  as  it  is  more 
porous.  Calotype  pictures  fade  less  than  albumenised  prints,  and  hence 
I  am  hopeful  regarding  the  permanence  of  the  process.  I  may  say  that 
prints  on  a  gelatinised  surface  and  on  an  albumenised  surface  can  be 
obtained  similarly,  and  answer  fairly  well. 

At  your  meeting,  when  Mr.  Spiller  read  his  paper,  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  Woodbury  process,  and  that  I  need  not  repeat  now.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  1  hear  of  a  modification  of  it  introduced  abroad 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury,  and  another  at  home  by  Mr.  Warnerke.  Both 
these  modifications  consist  in  avoiding  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
hydraulic  pressure  to  make  the  moulds  from  which  the  prints  are  taken. 
The  present  state  of  the  process  is  this  :  a  print  from  a  negative  is 
taken  on  carbo-gelatine  tissue,  and  the  image  developed  on  a  perfectly 
flat  glass.  When  dry  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  his  modification,  covers  it 
with  tin  or  lead  foil  in  a  very  simple  manner.  He  makes  this  the  bed 
of  an  electro  deposit,  and,  after  filling  it  in  and  backing  with  a  proper 
backing,  the  gelatine  matrix  is  removed,  and  the  electro  is  then  ready 
to  be  filled  with  liquid  gelatine.  Paper  is  next  superposed,  and  the 
excess  of  fluid  gelatine  squeezed  out  by  means  of  another  flat  surface 
placed  over  the  paper.  The  gelatine,  when  set,  adheres  to  the  paper, 
and  the  print  is  removed  and  dried,  giving  a  mechanical  print,  as  by  the 
old  Woodbury  method.  Mr.  Warnerke,  instead  of  taking  an  electro, 
uses  Spence’s  metal  for  making  a  cast,  and  prints  from  this  cast. 
Either  of  these  modifications  will  enable  any  and  every  photographer  to 
print  his  photographs  by  this  process  without  being  dependent  on  any 
second  party  for  their  production.  I  look  forward  most  hopefully  to 
this  simple  method  of  mechanical  printing,  believing  that  it  will 
materially  alter  the  status  of  one  branch  of  photography. 

The  Autotype  Company  have  kindly  sent  some  specimens  of  their 
photo-mechanical  printing,  the  detail  of  which  I  need  not  describe,  as 
it  is  not  new  ;  but  the  work  turned  out  from  the  printing-press  is  now 
far  superior  to  anything  that  has  been  done  of  late  years. 

Another  printing  process  which  is  useful  to  engineers,  architects,  and 
those  of  like  professions  is  the  ferro-prussiate  process,  which  depends 
on  the  change  of  colour  of  a  mixture  of  a  ferric  salt  and  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  when  exposed  to  light.  The  blue  colour  so  obtained  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  unchanged  sensitive  salt  is  washed 
out  by  its  immersion  in  water.  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.  for  the  specimens  which  I  now  show. 

Mr.  Warnerke  has  kindly  lent  me  for  your  inspection  samples  of  his 
photo-engraving  process  on  copper;  finer  specimens  I  have  never  seen. 
We  have,  first,  the  original  engraving ;  second,  the  photo-engraved 
plate  ;  and,  third,  the  impression  from  such  a  plate.  It  is  impossible 
almost  to  distinguish  the  reproduction  from  the  original.  The  process 
used  is,  I  believe,  an  asphaltum  process,  and  certainly  gives  most 
excellent  results.  We  shall  probably  learn  more  about  the  process  in 
the  future. 

An  adaptation  of  another  material  to  photography  deserves  passing 
mention.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  Mr.  Warnerke  and  Lieut.  Darwin,  R.E.,  both  showed  examples 
of  the  mode  of  utilising  a  luminous  image  taken  on  a  phosphorescent 
plate  in  the  camera,  or  by  allowing  light  to  pass  through  a  negative 
on  to  it.  A  surface  so  impressed  is  simply  put  in  contact  with  a  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  image  developed.  I  pass  round 
some  examples  kindly  furnished  by  Lieut.  Darwin. 

Another  adaptation  of  phosphorescence  is  to  the  formation  of  a  photo¬ 
meter.  The  stronger  the  light  acting  on  a  phosphorescent  surface  the 
brighter  it  glows  in  the  dark,  and  Mr.  Warnerke  has  shown  that  the 
intensity  of  the  incident  light  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  finding 
Avhat  thickness  of  semi-opaque  material  extinguishes  to  the  eye  the 


luminosity  of  the  phosphoresence.  On  this  he  has  based  a  new  actino- 
meter  for  use  by  photographers,  and  since  the  radiations  existing  in 
daylight,  and  which  are  principally  active  in  impressing  the  photographic 
image,  are  nearly  the  same  as  stimulate  the  phosphorescent  material 
used,  the  principle  is  correct  and  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction, 
more  particularly  as  the  actinometer  is  not  dependent  in  its  action  on 
any  particular  time  for  exposure  of  tbe  sensitive  surface  to  light. 
Where  rapid  plates  are  employed  an  actinometer  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  completed  instrument  and  its  component  parts  I  hand  round  for 
inspection. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  what  I  have  so  rapidly  sketched  has  been 
imperfect,  but  I  have  done  my  best  in  the  time  at  my  disposal.  In 
looking  to  the  future  of  photography  I  see  several  goals  to  aim  at.  The 
first  is  photography  in  natural  colours,  regarding  which  I  am  more 
sanguine  than  most.  There  is  no  theoretical  objection  to  it.  It  has 
been  objected  that  the  retina  and  a  photographic  plate  are  very  different 
media,  and  that  what  appears  as  colour  to  one  appears  as  something 
different  on  the  other.  Well,  though  I  agree  to  the  difference  of 
material  I  agree  to  nothing  else.  Absolute  experiment  has  shown  that 
true  colours  can  be  produced,  and  that  the  colours  so  produced  arc 
true  pigments.  If  they  can  be  obtained  in  the  spectrum  they  ought  to 
be  obtained  from  coloured  objects — and  even  this  has  been  done — and, 
when  increased  sensitiveness  is  obtained,  there  will  arrive  a  time  when 
anything  and  everything  can  be  impressed  in  its  own  colouring.  A 
less  difficult  goal  to  aim  at  is  to  give  local  intensity  to  gelatino-bromido 
negatives  ;  the  third  to  obtain  even  better  printing  processes  than 
already  exist,  and  my  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  platinum  process 
for  a  further  advance. 

Regarding  the  diaphote,  telephote,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  I 
am  very  despondent.  I  believe  that  this  kind  of  photography  is  an 
impossibility,  for  the  reason  that  one  wire  can  never  carry  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  electrical  impulses,  which,  on  reconversion  into  chemical  energy, 
shall  give  various  gradations  of  light  and  shade  simultaneously  on  a 
surface.  The  ethereal  vibrations,  giving  us  what  we  call  light,  arc  un¬ 
constrained,  and  vibrate  on  the  whole  of  an  exposed  surface.  These 
vibrations,  when  converted  into  electrical  waves,  have  to  vibrate  in 
a  wire  ;  hence  I  see  no  possibility  of  success.  A  multiplicity  of  con¬ 
ducting  wires  is  evidently  impossible  if  accuracy  be  required.  The 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  a  print  in  silver  or 
carbon  placed  at  one  end  of  a  wire  may  be  reproduced  at  the  other  by 
some  method  which  will  closely  approximate  to  Banes’s  system  of  tele¬ 
graphy.  I  again  assert  that — as  far  as  we  can  see  by  the  eye  of  science 
at  present — there  is  no  probability  of  an  image  rellected  in  a  mirror  at 
one  end  of  a  wire  being  reproduced  at  the  other  end  at  one  operation. 
Anything  short  of  this  would  not  be  true  telephotography. 

W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 
Ca.pt .  B.E. 

GELATINE  OR  COLLODION:  WHICH  PAYS  BEST? 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

My  paper  tonight  is  written  simply  to  provoke  discussion  as  to  whether 
using  gelatine  dry  plates  pays  better  than  taking  negatives  by  the 
collodion  process,  and  also  to  attempt  to  dispel,  if  possible,  the  grave 
doubts  that  still  remain  in  the  minds  of  many  photographers  as  In 
whether  they  may  safely  say  “good-bye”  to  collodion  and  swear  by' 
gelatine.  Before  adopting  the  new  system  I  had  a  few  years’  experience 
with  the  old  process  ;  and  now,  not  having  used  one  drop  of  collodion 
since  October,  1S7S  (save  for  coating  a  valuable  negative  previous  to 
varnishing),  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  gelatine,  and  trust  I  am 
in  a  position  to  speak  as  to  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  to  know 
which  pays  best. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  I  must  give  gelatine  the  preference.  I  have 
not  brought  my  books  for  your  inspection  to  show  why  I  say  so,  nor  do 
I  intend  to  go  into  particulars  in  reference  to  the  working  of  my  own 
business;  for,  doubtless,  my  argument  in  that  way  would  not  meet  every 
case,  especially  when  brought  to  bear  against  another  class  of  business 
to  mine.  I  wish  merely  to  state  some  general  facts  that,  I  trust,  will 
meet  with  your  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  dry  plates  pay’'  best,  because  by  their  use  less 
assistance  is  needed  and  time  required  to  produce  the  finished  nega¬ 
tive  ;  hence  time  and  wages  are  saved.  There  is  no  preparation  of  the 
plate,  no  development  until  the  close  of  the  day7,  or,  as  I  prefer  it,  early 
the  following  morning.  I  know  a  photographer  who,  on  one  Saturday 
last  month,  had  nearly  a  hundred  sitters  after  one  o’clock  p.m.  Ail 
the  help  he  had  was  a  lad  to  number  the  plates  and  hand  them  out  of 
the  changing-room.  I  leave  you  to  say  whether,  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  could  have  been  done  by  the  wet  process.  All  these 
plates  (there  were  136  quarter-plates)  were  developed  in  about  an  hour — 
not,  of  course,  one  at  a  time,  but  in  batches  of  ten.  From  experience 
I  find  that  if  care  be  used  in  watching  the  exposures  during  the  day — 
that  is,  keeping  negatives  which  are  doubtful  from  those  you  are  certain 
are  exposed  correctly — this  is  a  sure  and  quick  way  of  getting  through 
the  development.  “Time  saved  is  money  gained.” 

I  trust  y7ou  will  agree  with  me  that  in  photographing  groups  gelatine 
has  the  best  of  it.  Fewer  negatives  need  be  taken  to  secure  good 
results;  and,  especially  when  the  group  is  a  few  miles  distant,  how  com- 
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fortably  you  can  go  to  work  !  How  cab-hire  and  hired  help  is  dispensed 
with  !  No  dark  tent,  with  acidified  nose  and  eyes  and  lungs  filled  with 
ether,  but  a  changing-box  and  a  few  plates  !  It  makes  no  matter  how 
long  the  group  is  in  getting  quite  “ready”  for  you  to  start — a  fearful 
time  this  used  to  be,  with  the  temperature  up  to  90°  in  the  shade  and 
the  wet  plate  drying  up — some  one  not  having  arrived  who  must  be  in 
the  picture.  What  grand  oyster-shelling  and  piuholing  went  on  dur¬ 
ing  those  days  of  wet  plates  !  But  now  you  can  with  an  easy  mind 
wait  as  long  as  your  patrons  wish,  and  the  result  is  in  every  way  more 
satisfactory. 

I  must  not  pass  on  without  stating  this  fact : — For  some  years  past  I 
have  photographed  groups  at  several  colleges  in  London.  Last  year 
many  of  the  negatives  were  not  taken  until  November  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  in  every  case  the  groups  were  so  satisfactory  that  the 
orders  were  double  those  of  any  previous  year — another  reason  why  I 
give  gelatine  the  preference. 

The  rapid  exposure  in  the  studio  and  the  disuse  of  the  head-rest 
make  your  studio  popular ;  hence  there  are  more  customers  and  more 
cash.  Scores  of  my  sitters  have  come  from  long  distances  (many  of 
them  never  having  been  photographed  before),  because  previous  custo¬ 
mers  have  gone  home  and  reported  favourably.  I  assure  you  I  have 
often  taken  half-a-dozen  negatives  of  a  nervous  sitter  before  he  or  she 
had  any  knowledge  of  my  having  commenced  the  “dreadful  operation.” 
In  this  way  better  expressions  are  caught,  and  you  receive  larger  orders 
than  otherwise. 

As  regards  the  time  saved  in  retouchiug  there  is  great  gain  ;  for, 
from  what  we  can  learn,  dry  plates  require  but  one-tenth  of  the  work 
needed  by  wet  plates — in  fact,  as  a  rule,  they  need  none. 

In  conclusion :  Allow  me  to  add  that  in  using  gelatine  plates  you  are 
always  ready  for  your  sitters,  who  need  never  wait  many  minutes 
to  have  several  negatives  taken.  With  a  changing-box  by  your  side 
twenty-four  cabinet  portraits  of  one  person  may  be  taken  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  This  especially  pleases  public  men,  who  grudge  the  time 
spent  in  being  photographed.  I  trust  there  are  photographers  present 
whose  experience  has  been  similar  to  my  own,  and  whose  testimony  to¬ 
night  will  tend  to  banish  doubts  from  even  the  most  unbelieving  photo¬ 
grapher’s  mind.  John  S.  Hazard. 

Peelings  of  Soritfits. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Tub  last  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  the  8th  inst.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, — Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  passed, 

The  Chairman  read  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  opened  on  the  2nd  October. 

The  discussion  on  instantaneous  shutters  was  then  resumed. 

Lieut.  Darwin  exhibited  in  a  more  complete  form,  with  electrical  ex¬ 
posing  apparatus,  the  shutter  brought  forward  by  him  at  the  previous 
meeting. 

A  shutter,  contrived  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  Aylesbury,  in  which  a  band  of 
flexible  fabric  is  made  to  pass  across  the  aperture  of  the  lens  by  pulling 
a  string,  was  also  exhibited  ;  and  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  John 
Spiller  to  an  ingenious  arrangement  enabling  it  to  be  adapted  to  lenses 
of  different  sizes.  This  consists  of  a  wooden  ring  cut  into  segments  and 
held  together  by  a  strong  india-rubber  baud,  thus  forming  an  expansible 
attachment  which  enables  it  to  fit  securely  on  any  size  of  lens  mount. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  exhibited  a  shutter  devised  by  Mr.  Noton,  of 
Manchester,  described  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
some  months  ago,  in  which  two  metal  plates,  actuated  by  a  spiral  spring 
and  suitable  levers,  are  made  to  move  in  opposite  directions.  In  each 
plate  is  a  square  opening  placed  with  its  diagonal  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  plate.  As  these  openings  cross  one  another  the  lens  is 
opened  from  the  centre  and  also  closes  at  the  centre.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  full  power  of  the  lens  was  only  permitted  to  act  for  an  in¬ 
finitesimally  small  portion  of  the  whole  exposure,  the  shutter  acting 
more  or  less  as  a  stop  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Cadett  next  exhibited  a  new  form  of  shutter,  in  which  a  disc  re¬ 
volving  by  means  of  a  spring  makes  the  exposure  by  causing  a  circular 
aperture  to  cross  the  opening  of  the  lens.  By  regulating  the  strength 
of  the  spring  it  was  possible  to  vary  the  length  of  the  exposure  from  the 
one  hundred  and  ninth  to  the  one-third  part  of  a  second,  measured  by  the 
same  means  used  by  Mr.  Warnerke  and  himself,  as  described  in  the 
paper  read  at  the  last  meeting.  Or,  if  a  prolonged  exposure  be  necessary, 
the  disc  may  be  arrested  when  the  lens  is  fully  open,  and  may  remain 
so  for  any  desired  period.  The  shutter  is  worked  by  pneumatic  means. 

Mr.  Sands  exhibited  two  shutters  of  a  similar  construction — one 
working  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  the  other  between  the  two  combina¬ 
tions  of  a  doublet,  as  suggested  in  these  columns  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Allsup. 
Two  openings  in  a  band  of  leather  passing  over  a  friction  roller  are 
made  to  pass  one  another  rapidly  by  pulling  one  end  of  the  band. 

Mr.  Bolton  thought  this  was  identical  in  principal  with  the  earlier 
shutter  of  Mr.  Noton,  the  chief  difference  being  that  one  was  made  of 
brass  and  the  other  of  leather. 


Captain  Abney  said  the  chief  defect  in  most  of  the  shutters  that  had 
been  shown  was  that  a  great  portion  of  the  total  exposure  was  occupied 
in  opening  and  closing  the  lens,  the  full  action  of  the  lens  being  at  work 
for  only  a  short  time.  This  practically  had  the  effect  of  lengthening 
the  exposure  in  a  dim  light.  He  thought  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  was  the  correct  one,  namely,  a  shutter  that  opined 
as  quickly  as  possible,  permitted  the  full  power  of  the  lens  to  act  for  as 
long  a  period  as  possible,  and  closed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  thought  it  undesirable  to  have  any  strings  or  similar 
means  by  which  to  make  the  exposure,  as  a  jar  must  necessarily  occur. 

Mr.  Cadett  said  with  regard  to  the  question  of  opening  at  the  centre 
of  the  lens  he  had  made  a  careful  calculation.  With  an  ordinary  drop 
shutter  with  a  square  aperture  the  loss  of  light  was  less  than  one-half. 
He  could  not  agree  that  immediately  in  front  of  the  plate  was  the  proper 
position  for  the  drop  shutter,  as  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plate  were 
exposed  at  different  times,  and  moving  figures  would  be  liable  to  dis¬ 
tortion.  With  a  shutter  opening  from  the  centre  the  light  would  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  plate.  With  regard  to  the  rapid 
opening  and  closing  of  the  shutter,  he  thought  that  in  the  case  of  a  total 
exposure  of  one-hundreth  part  of  a  second  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  open  the  shutter  in  (say)  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  second,  or  to 
close  it  in  the  same  time.  Practically,  gelatine  plates  were  now  so  rapid 
that  the  loss  of  light  in  using  an  ordinary  drop  shutter  might  be  dis¬ 
regarded. 

Captain  Abnev  thought  Mr.  Cadett  was  applying  the  aryumentumad 
absurdum.  With  such  an  exposure  as  the  one-hundreth  of  a  second 
there  was  very  little  room  for  variation  in  the  rapidity  of  opening  and 
closing.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Cadett  in  his  estimate  of  the  loss  of 
light  in  using  a  drop  shutter ;  he  set  it  down  as  at  least  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  described  a  shutter  he  had  bought  in  Paris,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  an  instrument  known  as  “Thomson’s  photographic  revolver, 
and  Mr.  Cadett  passed  the  instrument  round  for  inspection. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  aided  in  the  discussion  was  then 
passed. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Warnerke  the  discussion  on  the  photographic 
properties  of  luminous  paint  was  postponed. 

Captain  Abney  then  read  a  paper  on  Aids  in  the  Working  of  the 
Gelatino- Bromide  Process,  which  will  appear  in  an  early  number.  The 
-  first  point  touched  upon  was  the  restoration  of  foggy  emulsions  by 
means  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  emulsion,  after  setting,  is  squeezed 
out  into  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  bichromate,  and  after  soaking  some 
time  is  washed.  If  the  bichromate  be  not  removed  the  plates  will 
lose  only  one-third  of  their  sensitiveness.  As  a  cuie  for  frilling  ho 
(Captain  Abney)  recommended  coating  the  plate  before  develop¬ 
ment  with  plain  collodion,  and  as  a  substitute  for  alum  sulphate 
of  quinine  was  said  to  answer  perfectly. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clarice  said  that  if  plates  which  showed  a  tendency  to 
frill  were  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  the  evil  would  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Bolas  then  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  producing  reversed 
negatives  by  means  of  the  inverse  action  of  light,  and  the  oxidising 
power  of  bichromate  of  potash  upon  gelatine  plates.  His  paper  on  the 
subject  will  appear  in  an  early  number.  The  ordinary  gelatine  plate  is 
sensitised  in  a  five-per-cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  ;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  crystallisation,  the  superfluous  solution  is  blotted  off. 
When  dry  the  plate  is  exposed  for  about  the  same  time  as  an  ordinary 
carbon  print,  and  developed  either  with  alkaline  pyro.  or  ferrous  oxalate, 
when  a  reversed  negative  is  produced. 

Captain  Abney  was  glad  to  see  theory  coming  out  with  such  a 
practical  bearing  on  the  useful  side  of  photography. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  F.  Hardwich  in  reply  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  upon  his  paper  at  the  last  meeting,  and  a  few  remarks  were  made 
thereon  by  Messrs.  Cadett  and  Bolas. 

Mr.  E.  Viles  promised  to  bring  forward  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  read  the  repoit  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  adjudicate  in  the  matter  of  the  Paget  prize,  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  award  the  prize  to  either  of  the  two 
competitors.  The  prize  thus  remains  open  on  the  same  terms  as  before, 
plates  and  emulsions  to  be  sent  in  by  September  1st. 

The  meeting  then  took  the  form  of  a  special  general  meeting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  alteration  of  Rule  9,  after  which  the  President  closed  the 
session. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  3rd 
inst.,  in  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi, — the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Baden  Pritchard  and  H.  J.  Wilkinson  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  since 
the  last  meeting  in  the  death  of  one  of  their  earliest  and  most  useful 
members,  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  who  so  far  back  as  1863,  though  then  quite 
a  young  man,  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  their  experimental 
committee.  He  was  sure  the  members  would  join  him  in  recording  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Society  an  expression  of  their  feelings  of  regret. 
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Four  subjects  were  then  announced  for  the  monthly  artistic  compe¬ 
tition  during  the  period  of  the  Society’s  recess,  viz.,  “Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree,”  “By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves,”  “A  Bit  of  Sunshine,”  and 
“Mischief.” 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  offering  a  prize  of  £20  for  an  artificial  light  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  gelatine  plates,  the  following  conditions  being  laid  down  : — 
That  it  should  give  sufficient  illumination  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  to 
enable  the  development  to  be  performed  in  comfort,  the  source  of  light 
being  a  gas  jet  not  larger  than  a  No.  5  “  fishtail ;  ”  and  sufficiently  non- 
actinic  to  allow  the  plates  to  be  prepared  under  it  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  to  bear  an  exposure  of  half-an-hour  at  that  distance 
without  fogging, 

The  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  prospectus 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly¬ 
technic  Society,  copies  of  which  were  distributed. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hazard  then  read  a  paper  on  Gelatine  or  Collodion:  Which 
Pays  Best  ?  [See  page  283.] 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  thought  Mr.  Hazard  had  overlooked  one  point  which 
seriously  affected  the  economy  of  gelatine  plates,  namely,  that  when 
numbers  of  different  sizes  of  plates  were  used  waste  would  occur  in 
cutting  dow7n  large  sizes  in  order  to  supply  the  temporary  need  of  a 
plate  of  uncommon  dimensions. 

Messrs.  F.  Howard  and  F.  Hollyer  dwelt  upon  the  artistic  side  of 
the  question,  the  latter  gentleman  doubting  whether  a  photographer  who 
exposed  twenty -four  plates  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would  find  gelatine 
plates  pay  very  well  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey  referred  to  the  absence  of  oyster-shell  markings 
and  similar  defects  so  annoying  in  wet  collodion  work — an  immunity 
which  must  make  gelatine  pay  better  from  a  merely  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  With  regard  to  the  use  or  disuse  of  the  head-rest,  he  had  in 
his  own  practice  almost  entirely  given  it  up.  He  doubted  the  possi¬ 
bility,  however,  of  successfully  developing  a  dozen  plates  at  once. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  had  developed  as  many  as  seven  plates  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  head-rest,  said 
that  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  had  pointed  out  that  rapid  plates  recorded 
rapid  movements,  and  that  he,  therefore,  recommended  a  judicious  use 
of  the  head-rest.  He  failed  to  see  the  utility  of  rapid  exposures  or  the 
development  of  a  dozen  plates  at  a  time  if  it  were  to  result  in  no 
sitters.  It  might  pay  at  the  time,  but  would  it  do  so  in  the  long  run  ? 

Mr.  Hazard  said  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Cocking’s  friends  had  been  to 
his  establishment  and  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Cocking  said  it  was  not  a  question  of  what  number  of  plates  A 
could  expose  in  a  given  time,  or  whether  B  was  satisfied  or  not;  it  was 
a  matter  of  which  method  paid  best  from  the  point  of  view  of  artistic 
results,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  permanent  clientele. 

The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  Cocking  slightly  misunderstood  Mr. 
Hazard’s  line  of  argument.  As  far  as  he  could  understand,  Mr. 
Hazard  had  brought  forward  the  matters  to  which  exceptions  had  been 
taken  merely  as  examples  of  what  might  be  done  with  gelatine  when 
the  necessity  arose. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  that  taking  so  many  sitters  in  so  short  a  time 
was  “wasting  time  villainously.”  He  did  not  use  the  head-rest  once  in 
a  week. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall  alluded  to  the  photographing  of  characters  at  a 
fancy-dress  ball — as  had  been  done  more  than  once — as  an  instance  of 
the  large  amount  of  work  that  might  be  successfully  performed  in 
a  limited  time!. 

Mr.  Cobb  thought  that  in  cases  of  that  sort  more  time  and  labour 
were  expended  on  the  print  than  on  the  negative. 

Mr.  Cutchey  asked  whether  in  that  system  of  “photography  by 
machinery  ”  one  operator  took  twenty -four  negatives  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Hazard  explained  that  he  did  not  put  forward  the  cases  which 
had  elicited  so  much  discussion  as  anything  but  exceptional  ones, 
where  the  gelatine  process  enabled  them  to  do  what  with  wet  collodion 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  therefore  he  thought  gelatine  paid 
best.  With  regard  to  taking  twenty-four  negatives  in  fifteen  minutes  : 
that  feat  was  performed  by  himself  upon  a  sitter  who  came  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  could  only  allow  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  remembered  a  case  in  which,  by  subdivision  of  labour, 
one  hundred  and  ten  wet-plate  negatives  were  taken  in  two  hours. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  that  he  had  not  yet  given  up  wet  collodion, 
but  still  employed  it  for  certain  purposes.  He  worked  the  two  processes 
side  by  side,  using  gelatine  for  portraiture  and  collodion  for  copying. 
He  (Mr.  Bridge),  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  which  process  he  employed 
for  collodion  transfers,  was  happy  to  say  he  did  not  undertake  that 
class  of  work. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  said  he  invariably  used  gelatine  for  copying  and 
enlarging.  It  paid  better  and  gave  finer  results.  Referring  to  a  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Cutchey  that  landscapes  on  gelatine  were  always  flat,  he 
must  directly  contradict  that  statement;  for,  if  correctly  timed,  the 
results  were  better  than  with  collodion.  He  had  been  until  recently  of 
the  opposite  opinion ;  but  very  careful  comparative  trials  had  convinced 
him  that  superior  results  could  be  got  with  gelatine. 

The  question  of  varnishing  gelatine  negatives  having  arisen, 


Mr.  Bridge  observed  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  varnishing  his, 
and  did  not  find  that  they  were  stained  by  contact  with  silvered  paper 
Mr.  Cobb  said  the  stain  might  not  be  immediately  apparent,  but 
after  an  interval  of  six  months  the  case  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Cutchey  stated  that  if  the  paper  were  perfectly  dried  no  danger 
existed.  He  mentioned  a  negative  which  had  been  eollodionised  and 
then  varnished,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  double  precaution,  became 
useless  from  silver  stains.  He  had  restored  it,  however,  by  scrubbing 
it  with  ether  and  alcohol  and  subsequent  treatment  with  weak  cyanide. 

Mr.  Dunmore  then  read  a  short  note  on  Pemarks  on  Gelatine  Plates 
When  Used  for  Landscape  Work  [see  page  282],  and  passed  round  the 
result  of  his  first  attempt  in  that  branch  of  gelatine  photography. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  Chairman  remarked  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  distinguish  Mr.  Dunmore’s  results  from  those  produced 
on  wet  collodion. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  requested  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  a  new  movement  which  had  recently  been  started, 
in  the  shape  of  a  weekly  outdoor  meeting  on  Saturday  afternoons,  at 
some  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  Mr.  Brooks 
would  be  able  to  give  particulars. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  three  meetings  had  been  already  held  at 
Richmond,  Twickenham,  and  Hampton  Court  respectively,  the  next 
one  being  fixed  for  Chiselhurst.  The  intention  was  to  induce  a  few7 
photographers  to  meet  on  Saturday  afternoons,  with  their  cameras,  in  a 
friendly  and  informal  manner,  and  entirely  independent  of  any  societies, 
in  the  hope  of  giving  an  impetus  to  outdoor  work.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Saturday’s  meeting  place  could  be  anounced 
in  the  previous  day’s  journals. 

Mr.  Cutchey  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Optical  Lantern.  [See  page 
280.]  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  only  a  brief  discussion  followed, 
in  which  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Bridge,  Brooks,  and  Cutchey  took  part. 

It  was  announced  that,  this  year  being  the  twenty-first  of  the 
Society’s  existence  and  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham’s  connection  with  it, 
it  had  been  decided  by  the  Committee  to  invite  the  President  to  a 
dinner  to  be  given  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  to  commemorate  the 
“coming  of  age”  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  Fuller 
particulars  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

The  President  having  replied,  stating  the  pleasure  it  would  give 
him  in  accepting  the  invitation,  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  session 
was  adjourned, 

ComspauiuiTce. 

June  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — Steam  as 
an  Aid  in  Coating.— Presentation  of  Proofs  Taken  Under  the 
most  Difficult  Circumstances  on  Gelatino-Bromide  Plates. — 
Communication  by  M.  Audra.— How  to  Reverse  a  Negative, 
by  M.  Arents. — A  New  Panoramic  Camera.— A  New  Electric 
Candle. — A  New7  French  Photographic  Almanac  for  1SS0. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  its  general  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  last,  the  4tli  instant, — M.  Martins  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman.  The  latter  (M.  Davanne)  followed 
his  father  to  the  grave  the  day  before.  All  his  friends  sympathise  with 
him  in  his  sorrow. 

M.  Laurent,  of  Madrid,  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  Society,  in  which 
he  recommended  the  practice  of  steaming  glass  before  covering  them  with 
the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  He  said  no  glass  rod  was  required,  and 
the  liquid  flowed  over  the  plate  more  easily  than  collodion.  I  exhibited 
in  his  name  four  proofs,  10  x  14  inches,  being  the  reproduction  of  the 
interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  which  reproductions  he  and  many 
others  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  wet  collodion  on  account 
of  the  small  quantity  of  light,  that  being  rendered  non-actinic  by  going 
through  a  profusion  of  coloured  glass. 

M.  Audra  made  a  very  interesting  communication  on  the  value  of  heat 
when  preparing  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
of  sensitiveness,  as  well  as  fineness  of  grain,  in  the  bromide  of  silver. 
He  said  : — “Although  I  occupy  myself  in  making  numerous  experiments 
in  gelatino-bromide,  I  do  not  think  for  one  minute  that  the  collodio- 
bromide  preparation  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Having  recently  prepared  a 
great  quantity  of  collodio-bromide  emulsion  I  remarked  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  two  solutions  (that  is  to  say,  the  bromide  solution  and 
the  silver  one)  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  fineness  of  the  finished 
product.  In  other  words,  I  became  certain  that,  by  mixing  a  bromised 
collodion  having  a  temperature  of  104’  Fahr.  with  the  silver  solution  in 
alcohol  having  the  same  temperature,  a  very  exquisitely-fine  emulsion  is 
to  be  obtained,  in  which  the  grain  of  the  silver  bromide  can  be  detected 
neither  by  the  eye  nor  by  a  magnifying  glass.  This  is  how  I  manipu¬ 
late: — When  the  warm  alcohol  has  dissolved  the  necessary  quantity  of 
the  silver  salt  I  plunge  the  vase  containing  the  bromised  collodion 
into  a  pan  of  hot  water  without  its  being  corked,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  ordinary  precaution  and  common  sense  would  indicate 
that  no  light  nor  fire  must  be  in  the  laboratory  during  this  tour 
de  main.  By  having  the  water  in  which  the  vase  of  collodion  is  to  be 
heated  at  about  the  temperature  of  17(5°  Fahr.,  and  turning  the  vase  in  it 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  collodion  will  very  rapidly  attain  a  mean 
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temperature  of  Do3  or  I04J  Falir. ,  which  has  appeared  to  me  to  be 
sufficient.  At  this  moment  I  pour  the  bromised  collodion  into  the  silver 
solution  without  any  precaution,  and  shake  the  whole  at  the  same  time. 
The  emulsion  is  formed,  as  it  were,  instantaneously,  and  presents  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  colour  by  transparence  without  showing  the  least  appearance 
of  granulation  whatever.  This  ‘dodge’  may  not  have  great  merit,  but  as 
it  has  aided  me  several  times  in  procuring  an  emulsion  infinitely  finer 
than  any  I  had  obtained  before  I  employed  it,  I  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  the  Society.” 

A  few  instantaneous  proofs  made  by  the  gelatino-bromide  process 
were  presented  by  a  member.  They  were  far  inferior  to  the  generality 
of  such  presentations. 

M.  Arents  initiated  the  members  into  the  system  he  employs  to 
FeVerse  negatives  for  fatty-ink  or  other  printing  purposes.  He  (M. 
Arents)  gave  a  demonstration  before  the  members  in  this  wise: — He 
took  a  negative  and  coated  it  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber  dissolved 
in  benzoline.  When  this  coating  had  become  dry  another  coating  of 
plain  collodion  (surgical  collodion)  was  poured  on,  and  when  set  the 
point  of  a  knife  was  employed  to  cut  round  the  edges.  M.  Arents 
then  took  a  piece  of  paper  (any  paper  will  do),  wetted  it,  and  laid  it 
upon  the  negative.  He  then  ran  a  squeegee  over  it  to  expel  the  excess 
of  water,  and  then  carefully  lifted  up  a  corner  of  the  paper  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  cut  made  with  the  knife,  taking  care  to  lift  the  pellicle 
at  the  same  time  by  this  corner.  In  raising  his  hand  slowly  the  whole 
of  the  negative  pellicle  peeled  off  the  glass  attached  to  the  paper 
support.  The  paper  bearing  the  pellicle  was  then  laid  upon  a  piece  of 
glass.  Another  piece  of  paper  was  taken,  wetted,  and  laid  upon  the 
pellicle,  and  the  excess  of  water  was  driven  out  by  the  same  means  as 
that  previously  employed.  The  two  sheets  of  paper,  with  the  nega¬ 
tive  between  them,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  block,  were  lifted 
from  the  glass,  and  the  under  piece  of  paper  was  peeled  off  the  negative. 
A  solution  of  gum  was  poured  over  a  glass  plate,  and  the  pellicle  carefully 
placed  upon  it.  The  sheet  of  paper  was  peeled  off,  and  so  left  the 
reversed  or  reversed  negative  upon  the  glass  ready  to  be  employed  when 
dry. 

M.  Guilleminot  presented  to  the  Society  a  panoramic  camera  invented 
by  M.  Prudot.  The  new  feature  in  this  camera  is  the  base-board, 
which  is  made  in  such  a  form  that  when  the  camera  is  turned  upon  its 
centre  axis  by  a  screw  the  dark  slide  advances  in  proportion.  This 
motion  is  obtained  by  a  Avheel  running  in  a  groove  in  the  base¬ 
board.  A  great  advantage  is  here  obtained  by  suppressing  string  or 
catgut,  as  used  for  the  same  object  in  many  other  panoramic  cameras. 

A  new  electric  light  was  experimented  on  last  Thursday  evening,  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  the  Avenue  du  Maine.  The  advantages  of  the 
new  candle  “Jamin,”  so  says  the  inventor,  are  numerous.  All  the 
lamps  in  the  same  circuit — that  is  to  say,  served  by  the  same  current — 
can  be  instantaneously  lighted  or  extinguished  as  many  times  as  may  be 
desired,  simply  by  the  opening  or  closing  the  communication.  If  by 
accident  one  of  the  lamps  be  broken  the  other  lamps  will  not  be  extin¬ 
guished.  The  light  can  be  conducted  two  miles  by  a  wire  of  one-thirty- 
second  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  four  times  that  distance  by  a 
wire  double  the  size,  which  will  permit  the  lighting  up  of  large  towns 
from  a  central  store  or  laboratory.  A  mathematician  here  observed 
that  by  a  wire  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  the  light  could  be  sent  round 
the  globe.  The  light  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  The  experi¬ 
ments  succeeded  very  well,  and  gave  hope  that  ere  long  photographic 
printing  and  even  negatives  can  be  obtained  by  the  electric  light,  not  to 
speak  of  the  lighting  up  of  our  private  dwellings,  &c.  The  evening’s 
experiments  were  suddenly  terminated  by  the  breaking  of  a  strap  on  the 
engine  while  supplying  forty  lamps,  equal  to  the  light  given  by  2,000 
moderator  lamps. 

I  have  just  received  a  very  useful  little  almanac  for  1880,  Aide 
Memoire  de  Photograph ie,  compiled  by  M.  Fabre,  of  Toulouse,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  Gauthier-Villars,  Paris.  E.  Stebbino,  Prof. 

27,  Rue  de-s  Apennins,  Paris,  June  8,  1880. 

— -c. - 

OXALATE  OF  IRON  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  Some  months  ago,  when  using  the  oxalate  of  iron  for 
developing  some  gelatine  plates,  I  was  struck  with  the  non-actinic 
colour  of  the  solution,  and  wondered  if  it  alone  would  prove  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  plate  during  its  development  from  the  action  of 
ordinary  daylight.  This  thought  was  suggested  by  a  circumstance  I 
had  previously  observed  when  experimenting  with  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  A  plate  that  was  showing  no  signs  of  development  under 
the  ruby  light  of  my  operating  room  was  taken  into  daylight  to  enable 
me  better  to  see  if  any  trace  of  an  image  could  be  detected,  when,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  development  began  and  went  on,  bub  fog  soon  set 
in  aqd  obscured  the  whole.  Question:- — Does  a  certain  amount  of  light 
accelerate  development?  If  so,  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  right 
quantity  and  quality  to  be  used. 

I  have  since  tried  the  experiment  of  developing  a  gelatine  plate 
(Swan’s  rapid)  by  means  of  oxalate  of  iron  under  the  influence  of 
ordinary  daylight,  and  the  result  was  a  very  clear  negative, 


Of  course,  the  plate  was  taken  from  the  dark  slide  and  immersed  in 
the  solution  before  daylight  was  admitted,  and  as  soon  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  was  completed  the  daylight  was  again  excluded  while  the  plate 
was  being  washed  and  transferred  to  the  hypo.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
sight  to  see  the  image  gradually  developing  as  if  by  magic;  and  the 
experiment  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  objectionable  ruby  light, 
so  trying  to  the  eyes,  can  be  dispensed  with  while  developing  rapid 
gelatine  plates  by  oxalate  of  iron,  though  a  non-actinic  medium  is 
necessary  for  changing,  &c.,  but  for  watching  the  process  of  development 
an  abundance  of  light  may  safely  be  admitted,  provided  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  solution  to  cover  the  plate  properly  be  used. 

It  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago  that  the  greater  cleanness  which 
generally  marks  a  gelatine  negative  that  has  been  developed  with  iron 
might  possibly  be  due  to  the  colour  of  the  solution,  and  the  result  of 
the  foregoing  experiment  seems  to  indicate  that  such  may  be  the  fact. 

My  next  thought  was  to  colour  the  pyro.  and  ammonia  solution  with 
some  harmless  and  perfectly  non-actinic  dye,  so  as  if  possible  to  obtain 
with  these  the  same  uniform  cleanness  that  is  got  with  iron  ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  try  the  experiments  necessary  to  realise  this  end. 
However,  in  your  last  issue  1  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  of  Mr. 
J.  V.  Robinson,  in  which  he  states  that  pyro.  may  be  used  again  and 
again  without  loss  of  its  energy,  and  further,  he  thinks  “it  does  not 
stain  the  film  so  much;”  because  if  this  be  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
has  supplied  us  with  a  missing  link  which  will  make  pyro.  as  safe  a 
developer,  under  the  trying  conditions  stated,  as  iron,  for  the  colour  of 
old  p3'ro.  cannot  but  be  non-actinic.  In  any  case  the  matter  is  sure 
soon  to  be  settled  by  actual  experiment.  Meanwhile,  these  few  remarks 
may  have  the  effect  of  directing  attention  to  another  part  of  the  large 
field  for  investigation  which  gelatine  work  has  opened. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Leeds,  June  8,  1880.  W.  Hanson. 

IODIDE  IX  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  M.  Garey  Lea,  in  your  last  issue,  evidently  thinks 
that  I  have  been  appropriating  his  idea  of  adding  iodide  to  a  gelatine 
emulsion.  I  always  imagined  that  collodion  emulsion  was  somewhat 
i  different  to  gelatine  emulsion,  and  the  addition  of  iodide,  which  might 
prove  advantageous  in  the  one  case,  would  not  of  necessity  prove  so  in 
the  other.  But  I  let  that  pass.  Iodide  has  been  used  before  in  gela¬ 
tine  emulsion,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  my  paper  was  written  to  show 
that  a  small  addition  of  it  was  principally  useful  in  taking  away  the 
sensitiveness  to  red  light — an  observation  which  I  believe  to  be  new. 

The  other  good  qualities  conferred  by  iodide  probably  have  been 
described  before,  and  if  Mr.  Lea  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  first 
in  the  field  by  all  means  let  him  have  the  credit.  I  do  not  wish  for  it 
myself. 

If  anything  that  I  notice  may  be  of  probable  use  to  photographers  I 
publish  it  for  their  benefit,  and  that  is  what  I  did  after  examining  the 
sensitiveness  of  bromo-iodide  gelatine  films  when  exposed  to  the  spec¬ 
trum. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  DE  W.  Abney. 

St.  Alban’ s-road,  Kensington,  W.,  June  8,  18S0. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  leading  article  of  June  4th  you  justly  remark 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  M.  Cai-ey  Lea  is  not  the  first  who  introduced 
iodide  into  gelatine  emulsions ;  and  in  the  same  number  I  observe  that 
Captain  Abney  assumes  he  is  entitled  to  this  honour,  and  that  more 
than  a  year  ago  he  carried  out  his  first  experiment  in  this  direction. 

On  thinking  over  the  matter  it  occurred  to  me  that  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  can  lay  full  claim  to  originality  in  this  matter,  though  to 
Captain  Abney  belongs  the  most  unbounded  gratitude  of  amateur  and 
professional  photographers  alike  for  the  significance  he  has  given  to  this 
undoubted  acquisition  to  gelatino-bromide. 

On  reference,  I  find  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Al¬ 
manac  for  1878,  page  G8,  Mr.  G.  S.  Penny  most  pointedly  advocates 
the  use  of  iodide.  To  use  his  own  terms  will  best  serve  our  purpose 
here.  He  states  : — 

“I  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  the  test  whether  iodide,  combined  with 
bromide,  in  the  gelatine  processes  would  remedy  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
simple  bromide.  These,  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience,  may  be  stated 
to  be: — First,  a  tendency  to  fog,  or  veil,  if  the  particular  preparation,  the 
exposure,  and  the  mode  of  development  are  not  in  harmony.  Second,  the 
defect  of  blurring,  or  halation,  which  such  plates  have.  Third,  a  buried  con¬ 
dition  of  image,  making  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  development. 
Last,  but  not  least,  a  difficulty  or  uncertainty  as  to  intensification.  Experi¬ 
menting  with  this  end  in  view  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  small 
proportion  of  iodide  did  much  to  remedy  all  these  defects,  and,  in  addition, 
seemed  to  allow  of  greater  latitude  in  exposure ;  that  is  to  say,  either  over-  or 
under-exposed  plates  are  more  amenable  to  correction  in  development  with 
iodide  than  without.  One  thing,  however,  I  was  quite  unprepared  for, 
namely,  that  the  same  bromide  preparation  is  more  sensitive  when  iodide  is 
added  than  in  its  simple  state.  This  I  have  fairly  tested  by  coating  one  half  of 
a  stereo,  plate  with  the  plain  bromide,  the  other  half  with  bromo-iodide,  and 
exposing  it  with  twin  lenses.  In  every  case  I  have  found  the  latter  half  is  the 
more  rapid,  and  in  other  respects  gives  the  better  result.  *  *  *  It  now  remains 
to  be  shown  the  best  proportion  in  which  to  combine  iodide  with  bromide  (I 
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have  not  used  it  in  larger  proportion  than  one-fourth),  and  also  which  is  the 
best  iodide  to  make  use  of.” 

Captain  Abney  could  scarcely  have  been  more  accurately  anticipated 
in  every  point  he  has  drawn  attention  to,  excepting  that  of  the  quantity 
to  be  used.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  whilst  Mr.  G.  S.  Penny  carried  out 
his  experiments  with  one-fourth ,  Captain  Abney  recommends  one-eiglith 
instead. 

Having  called  attention  to  this  matter,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have 
not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  who  Mr.  G.  S.  Penny  is,  only  through 
his  written  articles.  I  was  so  pleased  with  his  remarks  alluded  to  on 
this  question  as  to  give  the  method  a  trial,  and  found  a  similar  result. 
Give  “honour,  then,  to  whom  honour  is  due,”  and  pardon  the  naming 
of  this  experience,  which  would  never  have  been  done  but  for  Mr.  Lea’s 
ill-timed  claim  to  be  considered  the  originator  of  this  theory.  These 
remarks  will  perhaps  further  serve  to  lessen  all  heart-burnings  on  a 
matter  whioh  ought  at  once  to  be  clearly  understood. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
June  5,  1880.  Charles  J.  Hall. 


A  CORRECTION  AND  A  PROTEST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  observe  that  in  the  report  of  the  discussion,  after 
Captain  Abney’s  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  J.  Spiller  is  made  to 
say  that  the  platinotype  prints  he  tested  a  few  months  ago  contained 
silver,  whereas  the  present  prints  are  produced  without  this  addition. 
Will  you  allow  us  to  correct  this  ?  The  prints  tested  by  Mr.  Spiller 
contained  a  trace  of  lead,  but  no  silver.  In  the  present  and  latest 
method  the  lead,  too,  is  discarded,  and  platinum  and  iron  are  the  only 
metals  used. 

As  regards  the  permanency  of  prints  consisting  of  silver  and  its  com¬ 
pounds,  would  it  not  be  only  fair  to  apply  the  “  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander  ”  mode  of  reasoning.  Platinotypes,  after 
being  subjected  to  methods  of  torture  that  would  end  in  the  total 
destruction  of  paper  prints  (we  think  we  may  say)  by  any  other  process 
whatever  produced,  have  only  tardily  been  pronounced  “  permanent.” 

How  would  silver  in  any  form  withstand  the  action  of  the  sulphides, 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  nitric  acid?  or,  if  these  are  not  sufficiently 
convincing,  then  perhaps  chlorine  ( not  “common  salt”)  and  a  wash  of 
cold  aqua  regia  would  prove  so  !  We  think  that  had  many,  or  almost 
any,  of  these  tests  resulted  in  alteration  of  the  platinotype  prints,  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  the  process  we  represent.  Therefore  we  say 
“sauce  for  the  goose”  should  be  “sauce  for  the  gander.” — We  are, 
yours,  &c.,  The  Platinotype  Company. 

2,  St.  Mildred's- terrace,  Lee,  S.E., 

June  7,  1880. 

— « — 

CANARY  versus  ORANGE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  think  that,  in  the  discussion  which  has  lately 
taken  place  as  to  whether  canary-coloured  light  or  orange-coloured 
light  is  best  for  the  dark  room,  some  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
expressed  may  have  arisen  from  a  difference  of  meaning  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  shade  of  yellow  referred  to  under  the  names  of  “canary”  and 
“orange.”  We  think  it  even  possible  that  various  workers  may  be 
calling  the  same  colour  by  different  and  misleading  names.  According 
to  our  experience,  four  thicknesses  of  the  kind  we  call  “orange,”  pasted 
over  a  window,  is  as  good  as  anything  that  has  yet  been  proposed  to  be 
used  for  the  illumination  of  the  dark  room  in  which  very  sensitive 
plates  are  developed.  If  the  sun  do  not  shine  on  the  window  no  blind 
need  be  used,  but  if  it  do  a  blind  should  be  used  to  equalise  the  light¬ 
ing,  and  make  it  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  when  the  sun  is  shining 
as  when  it  is  not  shining. 

We  are  still  experimenting  on  the  subject,  and  will  report  any  new 
result  that  may  arise  out  of  our  experiments.-— We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  June  9,  1880.  Maw, son  and  Swan. 


CANARY  MEDIUM  versus  RUBY  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  leading  article  last  week,  and  the  contributions 
by  “Argus”  and  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  in  your  issue  of  today,  so 
thoroughly  agree  in  their  coincidence  with  our  opinions  of  “canary 
medium  ”  that  the  subject  might  now  well  be  allowed  to  rest  without 
another  word  from  us,  but  that  its  great  advocate  (Mr.  Bridges)  has 
himself  sent  us  a  piece  of  the  real  medium  for  comparison  with  our  own, 
and  with  a  request  that  we  should  test  it  side  by  side  with  the  ruby 
light  and  report  thereon.  We  must,  therefore,  ask  your  indulgence 
once  more  for  a  brief  description  of  our  latest  experiences  with  it. 

We  applied  the  three  tests  to  Mr.  Bridges’  paper  which  had  been 
previously  applied  to  our  own,  viz.,  the  spectroscope,  development,  and 
exposure  of  a  plate,  and  with  the  same  results  as  before,  though  in  the 
development  test  veiling  was  apparent  in  a  less  marked  degree.  We 
then  applied  a  fourth  test  thus  : — An  extra-sensitive  plate  was  placed 
in  a  printing-frame,  one  half  being  covered  with  Mr.  Bridges’  paper, 


and  the  other  half  with  a  piece  of  ruby  orange  glass,  such  as  we 
regularly  use.  It  was  then  exposed  for  one  minute  to  daylight  (in  the 
shade),  and  developed  in  the  usual  manner  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  result  is  shown  upon  the  enclosed  strip  of  glass  cut  from  that  plate. 

You  will  see  that  the  portion  under  “canary  medium”  gives  an  im¬ 
pression  quite  equal  to  the  half-tones  in  a  well-exposed  negative,  whilst 
the  portion  under  ruby-orange  light  is  perfectly  clear  glass.  Surely 
this  is  conclusive  evidence  against  it ;  and  we  may  say  that  our  first 
opinion  is  not  only  unchanged  but  strengthened,  viz.,  that  an  ordi¬ 
nary  or  slow  plate  can  be  properly  developed  under  the  light  of  the 
“medium,”  but  an  extra-sensitive  plate  cannot. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  the  subject,  by  entering  our  verdict 
against  the  “  canary”  as  being  a  safe  medium  ;  but,  before  domg  so,  we 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  which  occurs  to  us  whilst  reading  a  letter 
from  a  Leeds  firm  in  your  issue  of  today.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
natural  daylight  in  Leeds  and  Bradford  is  of  a  less  actinic  character 
than  that  in  Southport  ?  If  not,  we  cannot  understand  why  “  canary” 
under  similar  conditions  should  behave  better  in  Yorkshire  than  it  does 
in  Lancashire. — We  are,  yours,  &c.,  D.  H.  CUSSONS  and  Co. 

Southport,  June  4,  1880. 

ABOUT  SILVER  WASTE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Could  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  idea  of  the 
value  of  silver  waste  ? 

I  sent  to  a  firm  of  refiners  (January,  1878)  the  following  parcel 

Lbs.  Ozs. 


Chlorides  .  5  4  \ 

Sulphides  .  5  4~ 

Ashes  of  paper  clippings .  2  0 


12  8J 

Say  12  lbs.  nett.  In  February,  1880,  I  sent  to  another  firm — 

Lbs.  Ozs. 

Chlorides  .  5  0 

Sulphides  .  3  llj 

Ashes .  2  12i 


n  i3f 

Say  11  lbs.  6  ozs.  nett.  But  to  this  last  lot  was  added  a  portion  of 
gold  waste,  bringing  (as  I  thought)  its  value  up  to  a  level  with  the  first 
lot. 

Both  samples  were  exactly  alike  in  respect  to  being  particularly  clean, 
well  washed,  and  free  from  adulteration. 

£  s.  d. 

For  the  lot  of  1878  I  received .  22  6  9  nett. 

For  this  year’s  lot .  .  15  11  G  ,, 

Difference .  6  15  3 

I  am  told  by  the  last  firm  that  the  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  low  price  of  bar  silver  at  the  present  time  compared  with  what  it 
was  in  1878. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M. 

June  5,  1880. 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  GELATINE  IN  ALCOHOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  been  expecting  to  see  further  particulars  of  the 
alcholic  gelatine  emulsion  process  in  your  Journal.  I  hope  some  one  is 
working  at  it.  I  have  been  trying  several  methods  during  the  past 
week,  following  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  G.  Herschell,  but  have  not 
met  with  much  success,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  chemistry  of  the  process. 

Before  commencing  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind — 1.  Nitrate  of 
silver  is  incompatible  with  all  acids,  except  nitric  and  acetic.  2.  It  is 
soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  but  after  a  time  reaction  and  decomposition 
occur.  3.  Bromide  of  ammonium  is  soluble  in  rectified  spirit — 1  in  13. 
4.  Bromide  of  silver,  also  iodide,  is  insoluble  in  acids.  5.  Diluted 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  B.P.,  is  a  solution  in  water  of  chloro-nitric  gas,  or 
chloro-nitrous  gas,  and  free  chlorine. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  excepting  Mr.  Herschell  has  tried  to 
dissolve  sensitised  pellicle  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine  containing  ten 
minims  of  diluted  nitro-muriatic  acid  to  the  ounce.  For  my  part  I 
should  like  to  have  particulars  of  the  operation. 

The  following  formula  works  fairly  : — 

Pellicle .  40  grains. 

Water  .  2  drachms. 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine  .  6  ounces. 

Hydrobromie  acid  .  3  minims. 

Soak  the  pellicle  well  in  water  and  dissoive  by  heat ;  then  add  the 
spirit.  The  plates  when  coated  do  not,  however,  dry  quickly. 

The  annexed  formula  also  answers  faii'ly  : — Prepare  the  emulsion  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  boiling  wfith  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine,  using  as 
little  water  as  possible.  Add  the  bulk  of  gelatine,  and  precipitate  with 
methylated  spirit ;  collect  precipitate  and  wash.  Drain  well  and 
re-melt  with  a  little  water  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  the 
ounce  of  finished  emulsion ;  then  add  spirits  of  wine,  slightly  acidulated 
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with  hydrobromic  acid,  to  make  up  the  required  quantity.  If  properly 
mixed  this  flows  easily  over  the  plate  and  dries  well. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
June  7,  1880.  Pharmacist. 

— ♦ — 

THE  FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  it  necessary  to  correct  a  formula  I  published  for 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  as  oxalate  of  potash,  as  at  present 
sold,  varies  considerably;  hence  the  necessity  of  using  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion. 

The  proportions  I  gave  were  six  drachms  of  oxalate  of  potash  to 
three  ounces  of  water.  Please  alter  it  to  one  ounce  avoirdupois  to 
water  three  ounces.  Iron  remains  the  same. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

87,  Lancaster-road,  Notting-hill,  IF.,  F.  York. 

June  5,  1880. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  novi  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

Wanted,  a  gem  camera  or  dark  tent,  in  exchange  for  a  posing-chair,  three 
backs,  cost  6  guineas.— Address,  Mr.  D.,  3,  Crwys-road,  Cardiff. 

I  will  exchange  a  12  X  4  porcelain  bath,  as  good  as  new,  in  case,  with  air¬ 
tight  top  and  brass  screws,  for  anything  useful.— Address,  Usherwood, 
Dorking. 

Wanted,  cabinet  hot-rolling  press  in  exchange  for  posing-chair  with  two  backs, 
air-tight  10  X  8  bath,  &c.— Address,  J.  Wilson,  Laura  Villa,  Cheltenham- 
road,  Bristol. 


Debutant. — Your  design  for  a  camera-stand  appears  to  be  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated.  We  doubt  whether  you  will  find  it  so  convenient  or  steady  in  use  as 
many  studio-stands  now  in  the  market,  and  it  would,  we  imagine,  be  far 
more  costly. 

It.  D. — Your  6tudio  will  be  much  too  low  to  be  generally  useful.  We  should 
advise  you  to  build  it  with  a  ridge  roof,  with  a  height  of  eight  feet  at  the 
eaves.  Have  ten  feet  of  glass  at  the  sides  instead  of  six,  and  three  opaque 
at  the  end  instead  of  two. 

M. — Yes  ;  but  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  very  extravagant  way  of  proceeding. 
You  had  better  keep  the  gold  residues  separate,  and  send  them  to  the  refiner 
in  a  distinct  parcel  from  the  silver  residues ;  that  is,  if  you  do  not  convert 
them  into  chloride  fur  future  use. 

«L  H.  Moreton. — We  are  not  at  present  aware  of  any  work  specially  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  micro-photography,  but  occasional  articles  have  appeared  in 
these  columns  during  the  past  few  years.  If  you  have  not  ready  access  to  a 
file  of  the  Journal  we  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  dates. 

H.  J.  M. — Having  removed  the  films  from  the  plates,  you  may  render  them 
chemically  clean  by  polishing  them  with  a  mixture  of  tripoli  and  alcohol  in 
which  a  little  iodine  has  been  dissolved— just  sufficient  to  render  it  the  colour 
of  sherry.  Most  professional  photographers  mount  their  cartes  with  starch 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  are  doing  yours. 

Giacomo.— We  should  say  that  your  reticulation  proceeds  from  the  tissue 
being  in  a  too  soluble  condition,  from  its  being  dried  too  rapidly.  Although 
the  weather  has  not  been  excessively  hot  the  atmosphere  has  been  very  dry ; 
consequently  the  tissue  would  dry  much  quicker  under  these  conditions  than 
when  it  is  moister.  Wo  think  this  is  the  cause  of  your  trouble.  See  a  lead¬ 
ing  article  in  the  present  number. 

A.  C.  M. — 1.  Marine  glue  is  perhaps  the  best  cement  you  can  employ  for  your 
purpose. — 2.  We  should  prefer  to  omit  the  alum. — 3.  Wo  have  heard  good 
reports  of  all ;  it  very  much  depends  upon  taste.— 4.  The  two  lenses  are  of 
totally  different  character.  The  first  is  a  single  and  the  other  a  compound. 
No  single  lens  will  give  straight  lines,  but  the  compound  you  mention  will 
do  so.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  purpose  for  which  you  intend  to  use 
them,  so  can  offer  no  opinion. 


fW  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “THE  EDITORS  *• —Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER”  — at  the  Offices,  2,Yoik 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,  C. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered — 

Hugh  Browning,  Reading.— Two  Cabinet  Photographs  of  Mr.  Gullan. 
Norman  Macbeth,  Edinburgh.—  Photograph  of  an  Oil  Painting ,  by  Norman 
Macbeth ,  R.S.A.,  of  Rev.  JDr.  Bruce,  1).L. 

P.  C.  D.  Warren,  Dublin. — Photograph  of  Chapel  at  Knock,  showing  Gable 
Wall;  Chapel  at  Knock,  showing  Gable  Wall  with  Pilgrims  at  Prayer ; 
Chapel  at  Knock,  with  Procession  of  Pilgrims  ;  Mary  Beirut  and  Cottage  ; 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Cavanagh. 

Notice.' — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  deplume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications.  __ _ 

*  *  We  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  several  correspondenfs  whose  contri¬ 
butions  we  are  compelled  to  leave  over  in  consequence  of  the  great  pressure 
upon  our  space  this  week. 

J.  Barker.— Received.  In  our  next. 

Axle.— No  others  in  England,  but  several  on  the  continent. 

Anglo-Saxon. — Your  communication  is  too  long  to  answer  in  this  column. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  reply  to  you  privately  in  a  day  or  two. 

G.  H.  G.— It  is  quite  true  that  chloride  of  copper  will  tone  a  silver  print;  hut 
the  image  so  produced  is  of  no  use,  as  it  disappears  in  the  hypo. 

Faithful  Reader.— We  are  unacquainted  with  the  apparatus  in  question, 
and  on  a  rapid  glance  through  the  number  you  mention  fail  to  find  any 
reference  to  it. 

Glass.— To  get  a  more  metallic  appearance  in  your  glass  positives  omit  part  of 
the  acetic  acid  and  substitute  nitric  acid  instead,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
drops  to  the  ounce  of  developer. 

M.  A.  E.— Your  safest  plan  is  to  ask  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  negatives, 
as  some  of  those  you.  think  are  not  copyright  may  be,  and  you  will  thus 
render  yourself  liable  to  legal  proceedings. 

J.  Cooper.— You  will  be  able  to  procure  Nelson’s  gelatine  at  any  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  of  dealers  in  photographic  materials.  They  would  also  procure 
Coignet’s  for  you,  we  presume,  if  they  do  not  keep  it  in  stock. 

Toner. — The  mealiness  of  your  print  appears  to  be  due  to  your  using  the 
toninf>*!bath  too  freshly  made.  The  acetate  bath  should  never  be  employed 
immediately  after  it  is  made;  keep  it  for  a  couple  of  days  before  use. 

G.  W. — Wo  should  advise  you  to  try  the  lime-toning  bath  ;  that  ought  to  give 
you  the  tones  you  require. ,  Make  it  up  some  days  before  you  require  to  use 
it.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  a  visit  from  you  when  you  are  next 
in  London. 


Saturday  Outdoor  Meeting. — Since  the  remarks  on  another  page 
were  written  the  meeting-place  for  tomorrow  has  been  fixed  upon. 
Sunbury  is  the  rendezvous,  the  latest  train  available  being  the  2.35  p.m. 
from  Waterloo. 

Studio  Accessories.  —  We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Timperley,  of 
Over  Darwen,  photographs  of  their  “double-action  height-adjusting 
pillar”  accessory.  As  its  name  implies,  it  consists  of  an  ornamental 
pillar  which  may  be  adjusted  to  any  height  to  suit  various  purposes, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimen  photographs,  is  likely  to 
be  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  studio. 

“I  Won’t.” — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  have  sent  us  a  picture  hearing 
this  title.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  child  evidently  in  a  state  of  open 
rebellion,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  mixture  of  anger  and  tearfulness  ex¬ 
pressed  upon  its  countenance.  It  is  as  successful  a  picture  of  its  class 
as  Rejlander’s  well  known  Ginx's  Bahy.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Co.,  of 
Lancaster,  are  the  artists,  and  the  picture  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  June  4,  1880. 
Petition  for  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

J.  A.  Draycott,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire,  photographer. 

— - -»  - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  June  9,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SILVER  INTENSIFICATION  FOR  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 
In  our  last  number  we  spoke  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
removal  of  the  fixing  solution  from  gelatino-bromide  films  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  the  application  of  an  intensifying  solution  containing 
silver;  and  we  have  now  to  describe  a  simple  method  by  which  the 
uncertainty  which  attends  even  prolonged  washing  may  be  removed, 
and  the  operation  of  intensification  with  silver  rendered  as  easy  as 
with  a  collodion  plate. 

Since  our  article  of  last  week  was  written  we  have  received  several 
queries  on  the  subject,  most  of  which  deal  with  two  points: — “  Why 
not  intensify  before  fixing  ?”  say  some  of  our  correspondents  ;  whilst 
others  inquire — “  If  hypo,  be  so  dangerous  and  troublesome  a  salt 
to  use,  why  cannot  cyanide  be  substituted  for  it  ?”  With  regard  to 
the  first  question,  we  stated  last  week  the  chief  objections  to  intensi¬ 
fication  previous  to  fixing.  As  we  then  pointed  out,  the  opacity  of 
the  gelatine  film  renders  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  correctly  judge 
the  density  of  the  unfixed  image  ;  besides  which  some  plates  become 
much  thinner— “  lose  more”  in  the  fixing  bath,  in  fact — than  others, 
and  here  a  very  strong  element  of  uncertainty  is  found.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  that  the  necessity  for  intensification  arises  more 
frequently  from  miscalculating  the  strength  of  the  negative  before 
fixing  than  from  error  in  exposure  or  other  causes. 

Even  if  the  intensification  were  performed  previous  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  fixing,  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  possible  presence  of  traces 
of  alkali  remaining  from  the  developing  solution.  In  the  case  of 
collodion  these  are  removed  with  comparative  ease  by  moderate 
washing,  or,  if  it  be  desired  to  hasten  the  removal  or  to  render 
it  doubly  sure,  a  wash  of  weak  acid  effects  the  purpose.  The 
physical  character  of  the  gelatine  film,  however,  renders  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  washing  a  more  prolonged  one,  and  the  application  of  acid 
to  the  film  is  one  at  all  times  fraught  with  danger;  hence  this  forms 
another  objection  to  the  practice  of  intensifying  before  fixing. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  cyanide  instead  of  hypo. :  many 
operators  do  so,  and  as  many  more,  perhaps,  have  tried  and  given 
up  the  practice.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  cyanide  should  not 
be  applied  to  gelatine  plates  as  it  is  to  collodion ;  but  one  or  two 
points  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  it.  In  the  first  place,  with 
bromide  of  silver,  or  with  a  film  containing  chiefly  bromide,  it  acts 
much  more  slowly  as  a  fixing  agent  than  does  hypo.,  the  conditions 
between  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  on  the  one  side  and  cyanide 
and  hypo,  on  the  other  being  exactly  reversed ;  for,  while  the  former 
dissolves  iodide  more  rapidly  than  does  hypo.,  the  latter  acts  more 
energetically  upon  bromide.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  solvent  of  the  silver  image  as  well  as  of 
the  unreduced  haloid,  and  that,  therefore,  during  the  prolonged 
period  necessary  to  the  removal  of  the  bromide  of  silver  from  the  film 
the  solution  is  also  attacking  and  reducing  the  density  of  the 
developed  picture. 

Setting  these  facts  aside,  cyanide  is  certainly  in  some  respects 
preferable  to  hypo.,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  easily  removable  from  the 
film  when  its  function  has  been  performed,  and,  moreover,  it  leaves 
a  cleaner  and  brighter  picture  behind  it.  Still,  during  all  the  years 
that  bromide  emulsions  in  collodion  have  been  used  comparatively 
few  operators  have  used  cyanide,  the  majority  adhering  to  hypo,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  named. 


Falling  back,  then,  upon  the  use  of  hypo.,  and  looking  at  the 
necessity  for  its  complete  removal  from  the  film  before  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  intensifier,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
possibility  of  hastening  its  removal  by  chemical  means.  The  same 
object  has  been  held  in  view  by  various  experimentalists  for  many 
years  past  in  connection  with  paper  prints,  to  the  permanency  of 
which  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  supposed  to  be  specially  detrimental. 
For  the  purpose  of  removing  the  final  traces  of  hypo,  from  prints 
after  a  fair  amount  of  washing,  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester, 
recommended,  in  1865,  the  employment  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
with  a  view  of  decomposing  any  remaining  traces  of  hyposulphite 
into  harmless  and  more  easily-removable  salt;  but  for  some  reason 
the  practice  never  secured  very  general  adoption.  In  all  proba? 
bility  the  powerful  bleaching  properties  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
were  found  to  militate  against  its  usefulness  in  connection  with 
paper  prints.  It  is  this  substance  which  Captain  Abney  now  pro? 
poses  to  use,  and  with  much  better  success,  for  the  removal  of  hypo, 
from  gelatino-bromide  negatives. 

The  developed  negative  image,  whether  upon  gelatine  or  collodion, 
undoubtedly  possesses  a  far  greater  power  of  resisting  the  action  of 
chemical  solutions  than  the  image  upon  albumenised  paper,  and  we 
can,  therefore,  comprehend  the  possibility  that  the  bleaching  or  other 
injurious  action  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  not  be  so  palpable 
— if,  indeed,  it  obtrude  itself  at  all — upon  gelatino-bromide  negatives 
as  upon  paper  prints.  At  anyrate  we  may  say  we  have  employed  it 
with  complete  success  so  far  as  the  removal  of  the  hypo,  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  without  the  slightest  ill  effect  upon  the  negative  image. 
We  have  purposely  employed  it  stronger  than  we  deemed  needful,  in 
order  to  test  its  injurious  action,  if  any,  and  have  failed  in  noticing 
any  evil  properties.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  we  may  state  for  the 
benefit  of  our  non-chemical  readers,  is  a  liquid  whose  composition  is 
that  of  water  plus  an  extra  atom  of  oxygen;  in  other  words,  its 
chemical  symbol  is  Ha  02,  whereas  that  of  water  is  Ha  O.  It  is 
manufactured  in  the  pure  state  by  a  very  complicated  process,  and 
is  thus  a  rather  expensive  commodity,  though,  as  a  small  quantity 
of  it  goes  a  long  way,  it  will  not  prove  a  great  tax  on  the  resources 
of  the  operator  who  is  careful  in  his  exposures,  and  thus  avoids  the 
necessity  for  intensification.  The  strength  known  as  “  ten  volumes” 
we  see  quoted  in  a  price  list  we  have  at  hand  at  4s.  per  pound, 
while  “twenty  volume”  strength  is  8s. 

The  strength  of  solution  recommended  by  Captain  Abney  is  as 


follows : — 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  (twenty  vol.)  .  1  drachm. 

Water .  5  ounces. 


After  washing  the  negative  well  it  is  immersed  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  in  the  above  solution  and  again  rinsed  in  water,  when  the 
intensification  with  silver  can  be  at  once  proceeded  with.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  recommended  to  well  wash  the  negative  before  the 
application  of  the  peroxide.  The  reason  of  this  is  palpable,  if  we 
consider  that  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  hypo,  mutually  decom¬ 
pose  one  another,  and  that,  therefore,  the  more  hypo,  is  left  in  the 
film  the  more  rapidly  will  the  peroxide  solution  become  exhausted. 
The  latter  should  be  used  merely  as  a  safeguard  after  a  due  amount 
of  washing,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  that  operation,  or  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  probably  be  considerable. 
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Those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  pure  article  may 
make  a  very  efficient  substitute  in  the  following  manner: — Take  one 
ounce  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  dilute  it  with  four  ounces  of  water. 
Next  take  one  ounce  of  dioxide  of  barium  and  reduce  it  to  a  fair 
powder,  and  add  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  the  diluted  acid,  shaking  well 
until  it  is  dissolved.  This  forms  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
in  combination  with  barium  acetate. 

With  regard  to  the  intensifier  to  be  employed  there  is,  perhaps, 
little  choice.  We  have  secured  good  results  with  a  plain  one-and-a- 
half-grain  solution  of  pyro.,  to  which  are  added  a  few  drops  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  consisting  of  silver  nitrate,  twenty  grains;  citric  acid,  twenty 
grains;  nitric  acid,  five  minims ;  water,  one  ounce.  Some  prefer  an 
iron  intensifier,  in  which  case  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Radcliffe’s  formula, 
given  at  page  314  of  our  last  volume,  will  be  found  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  may  conclude  with  a  word  of  caution:  do  not  use  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  too  strong,  or  the  intensification  will  be  very 
slow  and  difficult. 


RESIDUES  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

In  our  last  issue  a  correspondent,  under  the  nom  cle  plume  of  “  M.,” 
again  ventilates  an  old  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  namely,  that 
the  sum  received  from  the  refiner  for  residues  has  not  been  equal 
to  the  amount  it  was  anticipated  they  would  produce.  We  say  this 
is  “an  old  grievance,”  because  it  is  one  upon  which  we  have  from 
time  to  time  received  a  large  amount  of  correspondence. 

In  his  letter  our  correspondent  puts  the  somewhat  important 
question — “  Could  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  idea  of  the 
value  of  silver  waste?”  This  is  a  somewhat  difficult  question  for 
anyone  to  answer,  seeing  that  the  price  of  silver  is  continually 
fluctuating,  rarely  being  for  two  consecutive  weeks  the  same,  and 
also  that  there  are  silver  wastes  and  silver  wastes.  It  is  seldom  that 
any  two  samples  are  identical  in  value,  even  when  collected  in 
the  same  establishment,  and  apparently  with  equal  care  and  under 
similar  conditions. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  had  opportunities  of  seeing  different 
samples  of  waste  that  have  been  sent  to  the  refiner  for  reduction, 
and  a  more  heterogeneous  mass  than  some  of  them  have  been  could 
not  well  be  imagined — composed,  as  they  were,  of  ashes,  wet  chloride 
and  sulphide,  partially-burnt  paper,  broken  glass,  pins,  tacks,  &c. 
Now,  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  samples  as  these,  even  roughly, 
ia  the  condition  in  which  they  were  received  by  the  refiner,  would 
have  been  simply  impossible.  On  other  occasions  we  have  seen 
residues  that  have  been  well  dried,  and  were  in  the  state  of  a  fine, 
well-mixed  powder.  With  these  it  would  have  been  easy  by  a 
simple  experiment  to  estimate  their  value  with  the  greatest  accu¬ 
racy  ;  and  if  photographers  would  take  the  trouble  to  send  their 
residues  in  this  form,  and  to  assay  them  before  sending,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  we  should  seldom  hear  of  such  complaints  as  that  of 
our  correspondent — that  is,  if  they  are  sent  to  a  respectable  refiner. 
It  is  customary  in  most  photographic  establishments  to  keep  the 
different  residues  separate. 

Now  the  chemical  equivalent  of  chloride  of  silver  is  143  5,  and 
that  of  silver  108,  consequently  every  hundred  and  forty-three  and 
a-half  ounces  of  chloride  contain  exactly  one  hundred  and  eight  of 
metallic  silver ;  or,  to  put  it  more  concisely,  each  pound  avoirdupois 
of  chloride  contains  a  trifle  over  eleven  ounces  troy  of  pure  metal. 
The  equivalent  of  sulphide  of  silver  is  248 ;  but  as  there  are  two 
equivalents  of  silver  in  combination  with  one  of  sulphur,  each  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  ounces  of  sulphide  contain  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  of  silver,  or  each  pound  avoirdupois  twelve  and  a-half 
ounces  troy,  and  it  is  by  this  weight  that  silver  is  dealt  with  when  in 
the  metallic  form. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  chloride  and  sulphide  are 
chemically  pure  their  value  can  easily  be  arrived  at  by  simply 
weighing  them ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case,  because  they  invariably 
contain  extraneous  matters,  such  as  (in  the  case  of  the  chloride) 
nitrate  of  soda  produced  by  the  double  decomposition  of  nitrate'  of 
silver,  and  of  the  salt  usually  employed  for  precipitating  the 
chloride,  a  large  excess  of  which  is  generally  used  in  order  to  ensure 
the  entire  conversion  of  the  nitrate,  and  the  precaution  is  seldom 
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taken  to  wash  the  precipitates  sufficiently  to  free  them  from  this  salt 
before  sending  the  residues  to  the  refiner.  In  the  case  of  sulphide, 
that  is  always  more  or  less  impure,  and  generally  contains  an  excess 
of  sulphur.  The  principal  impurity  in  each  of  these  “  wastes,” 
however,  and  which  adds  very  materially  to  their  weight,  is  water — 
owing  to  their  not  being  thoroughly  dried — as  well  as  dust,  &c., 
accumulated  during  the  time  they  are  collecting,  which  often  extends 
over  many  months;  hence  the  actual  value  can  rarely  be  estimated 
by  calculating  the  equivalents,  and  it  is  only  by  an  assay  that  a 
correct  estimate  can  be  formed. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  or  tedious  operation,  even  to  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  chemical  manipulations.  In  the  first  place, 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  metal  in  the  chloride,  the  bulk — in  wbat- ' 
ever  state  it  may  be,  whether  wet  or  dry — must  be  well  mixed,  so 
that  it  is  rendered  uniform  throughout,  for  it  is  manifest  that,  unless 
it  be  so,  no  satisfactory  data  can  be  arrived  at  from  testing  a  small 
sample  taken  from  it.  This  being  done,  carefully  weigh  out  twenty- 
five  grains,  and  mix  it  with  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash;  introduce  the  mixture  into 
a  hole  made  in  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  submit  it  to  the  action  of  the 
reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe  until  the  metal  is  reduced,  which  it 
will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  provided  the  flame  be  kept 
steadily  upon  it.  Care  must  be  taken  at  the  commencement  not  to 
apply  too  much  force  to  the  flame,  or  some  of  the  powder  (supposing 
it  to  have  been  dried)  may  be  blown  away  and  lost. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  when  the  metal  is  reduced  it  remains 
on  the  charcoal  in  fine  globules.  These  should  be  carefully  scraped 
together  into  the  hole  with  a  pinch  of  powdered  borax,  and  the  flame 
again  directed  upon  it,  when  it  will  quickly  run  into  one  button. 
By  weighing  this  the  value  of  the  whole  can  be  calculated.  It  will 
be  well  to  watch  the  button  closely  as  it  solidifies,  because  from  its 
behaviour  the  purity  of  the  metal  can  to  some  extent  be  judged;  for, 
if  on  cooling  little  points  shoot  out — “spirting,”  as  it  is  technically 
termed — it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  silver  is  pure  or  very 
nearly  so,  for  this  phenomenon  never  takes  place  if  it  be  contami¬ 
nated  to  any  extent  with  another  metal. 

Sulphide  of  silver  may  be  estimated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
chloride,  except  that  half  the  quantity  of  the  carbonates  must  be 
omitted,  and  an  equivalent  weight  of  powdered  nitrate  of  potash 
(saltpetre)  substituted.  Caution  will  have  to  be  used  in  tbe  first 
application  of  the  flame  in  this  case,  as  the  mixture  will  deflagrate, 
and,  unless  care  be  taken,  some  of  it  may  be  blown  away  and  lost, 
and  thereby  lead  to  error  in  the  estimate.  Paper  ashes  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride.  The  addition  of  a 
little  borax  will  in  each  case  assist  the  operation,  especially  if  intro¬ 
duced  at  its  close,  by  rendering  the  fused  mass  more  liquid,  and 
causing  the  globules  of  metal  to  run  into  one  button  instead  of 
several. 

In  this  article  we  have  assumed  that  the  operator  is  to  some 
extent  familiar  with  the  blowpipe,  although  no  great  skill 
in  its  use  is  required  for  this  purpose.  We  shall  shortly  recur 
to  the  subject,  and  describe  a  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
metal  in  residues  without  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe,  and  also  the 
means  of  arriving  at  the  current  market  value  of  the  metal  they 
may  contain. 


SENSITISED  PAPER. 

Albumenised  paper  sensitised  upon  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  at 
once  be  understood  by  the  old  photographer  as  the  subject  of  our  i 
article,  the  phrase  to  them  being  as  “  familiar  in  their  mouths  as 
household  words,”  though  to  the  newer  generation,  with  carbon 
tissue,  platinotype  paper — not  to  speak  of  emulsion  paper — at  their 
command,  our  meaning  might  be  less  certain.  But  though,  as  we  said, 
the  old  photographer  would  know  we  write  of  sensitised  albumenised 
paper,  he  would  be  by  no  means  certain  that  we  should  be  treating 
of  the  same  material  he  worked  with  little  longer  than  a  decade  ago, 
sensitised  paper  being  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
The  simple  albumenised  paper  itself,  as  a  rule,  differs  (a  point  upon 
which  we  are  engaged  in  some  investigations  at  the  preserft  time), 
and  still  more  does  the  difference  prevail  when  it  becomes  sensitised 
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paper.  At  the  time  we  speak  of  anyone  might  go  into  a  room  where 
paper  was  being  floated  and  dried,  and  yet  scarcely  be  aware  of  the 
fact ;  but  now  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  not  to  perceive 
a  most  foul  odour  during  the  sensitising  of  albumenised  paper,  the 
result  of  using  paper  coated  with  decomposing  albumen  with  the 
result  of  vitiating  the  atmosphere  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be 
considered  healthy. 

Then,  in  the  use  of  the  paper,  equally  different  is  its  action  in  the 
toning  room.  With  all  baths  in  working  order  it  was  not  in  the  past 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  good  colour  in  the  prints  from  a  fair  nega¬ 
tive.  Now  everything  appears  to  be  more  liable,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
to  fall  off  during  the  toning;  and  where  careful  supervision  over 
the  work  sent  out  is  the  rule  much  larger  are  the  totals  of  the  prints 
rejected  every  day,  all  owing  to  the  sensitised  paper  not  working  as 
it  should  do.  A  glance  only  is  necessary  to  see  the  lowering  in  the 
average  quality  of  the  prints  now  issued  as  compared  with  those  of 
(say)  fifteen  years  ago.  If  we  go  no  further  than  to  note  the  tone  of 
the  finished  prints  of  later  years,  we  are  afraid  a  falling  off  would  be 
perceived  that  could  be  put  down  to  no  other  cause  than  the  sen¬ 
sitised  paper,  which  would  not  tone  up  to  the  old  colour  and  the  old 
richness,  and  consequently  will  not  have  the  same  permanency,  the 
depth  or  body  of  colour  being  less.  The  sepia  tones,  again,  have  not 
sufficient  gold  used  upon  them  to  ensure  them  from  fading,  even 
when  put  into  favourable  situations ;  for  we  feel  assured  that  the 
much-favoured  brown  tones  have  not  the  same  permanency  as  the 
rich  purple — so  full  of  gold — that  used  to  be  so  much  in  vogue. 

We  imagine,  too,  that  the  sensitised  paper  as  at  present  used  has 
not  the  same  keeping  properties  as  it  had  years  ago,  though  it  is  true 
that  photographers  now  possess  a  power  in  that  respect  of  which  they 
were  ignorant  until  the  last  few  years.  The  keeping  of  sensitised 
paper  for  some  days  in  unimpaired  quality  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
accomplished  by  placing  it  between  sheets  of  bibul'ous  paper  that  have 
been  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda.  A  solution  composed  of 
an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  ten  ounces  of  common  water 
sprinkled  over  the  paper,  and  the  latter  then  hung  up  to  dry,  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  a  preservative  paper  of  the  most  efficient 
kind ;  and  we  recal  attention  to  it  (though  it  was  well  described 
in  these  pages  when  first  brought  before  the  notice  of  photographers), 
as  we  are  aware  that  there  are  yet  many  connected  with  our  art- 
science  quite  ignorant  of  its  use  and  its  advantages. 

Many,  both  amateurs  and  professionals,  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  ready-sensitised  paper,  which,  it  is  well  known,  keeps  its  colour 
for  'many'  weeks  without  any  special  precautions  as  to  storage,  and 
without  losing  any  of  its  printing  qualities.  Its  use,  however,  is  re¬ 
jected  by  some  on  account  of  the  mode  of  preparation  being  kept  a 
secret,  while,  again,  others  do  not  like  it  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty 
found  in  getting  the  bluer  range  of  tones ;  the  acid  with  which  most 
kinds  seem  to  be  impregnated  is  probably  connected  with  their 
peculiarities  of  toning.  Sensitised  paper  prepared  in  the  morning 
for  use  during  the  day  keeps  very  much  better  if  enclosed  in  a  tin  or 
earthenware  case.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  of  placing  a  piece 
of  sensitised  paper  in  a  pasteboard  box,  and  another  cut  of  the  same 
sheet  in  a  tin'case  or  box ;  the  latter  at*the  close  of  the  day  will  be 
found  many'degrees  whiter'in  colour,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  combined 
causes  of  lower  temperature  and  absence  of  circulation  of  air. 
Whatever  the  cause  the  practical  effect  is  most  considerable,  and  we 
may  recommend  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  tried  it  to  get  an 
earthenware  jar  to  place  their  prints  in  before  toning  as  they  accu¬ 
mulate  during  the  day,  and  we  feel  assured  they  will  be  gratified 
with  the  results.  If  a  jar  with  a  lid  be  employed  so  much  the  better, 
and  to  lessen  the  risks  of  breakage  to  the  lid  through  constant  use 
it  may  with  advantage  be  lined  with  a  piece  of  vulcanised  rubber. 

There  are  many  little  “wrinkles”  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  the  paper  which  are  by  no  means  in  common  use  or  well  known, 
but  which  yet  have  decided  practical  advantages.  For  example :  the 
usual  plan  of  hanging  the  paper  to  dry  is  to  take  it  up  by  one  corner, 
and  suspend  it]by  an  American  clip— or  even  to  place  a  black  pin 
through  the  corner — and  affix  it  to  a  line  or  a  strip  of  wood.  When 
whole  sheets  are  used  many  a  corner  is  spoiled  by  the  paper  while  wet 
gradually  curling  back  upon  itself,  till  the  wet  surface  at  one  part  is 


brought  into  contact  with  the  back  of  another,  when  either  the  two 
portions  adhere  together  and  spoil  that  part  of  the  sheet,  or  the 
portion  wetted  at  the  back  prints  unevenly  and  quite  different  from 
the  rest.  It  is  not  that  it  is  spoiled  by  reason  of  its  toning  powers 
being  injured;  it  is  merely  rendered  unfit  for  use  because  of  its 
unevenness. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  might  be  advantages  in  con¬ 
nection  with  wetting  the  whole  of  the  back  with  silver  solution,  for 
we  have  noticed  that  wherever  the  accident  has  occurred  there  the 
paper  remains  much  whiter  in  colour.  The  remedy  for  the  curling 
of  the  paper  is  most  simple.  In  place  of  suspending  the  sheets  from 
one  corner,  if  the  two  corners  be  placed  back  to  back  and  the  sheet 
suspended  in  that  manner  they  dry  in  the  best  possible  fashion 
and  never  curl  back  upon  themselves,  no  matter  what  length  of  time 
they  have  remained  on  the  bath. 

We  will  conclude  by  giving  a  hint  on  a  subject  that  often  causes 
both  annoyance  and  anxiety,  when  large  work  is  on  hand.  Who 
that  has  had  anything  to  do  with  printing  large  work  has  not  been 
annoyed  by  the  sensitised  paper  cockling  or  buckling  while  under  the 
pressure  of  the  back?  Most  frequently  it  is  put  down  to  the  frame, 
the  pressure-board  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  not  true.  It  may  be 
out  of  square ;  but  that  is  not  the  cause  of  the  buckling,  which  is 
simply  owing  to  the  paper  drying  after  sensitising  in  an  unequal  man¬ 
ner,  and  being  unable  in  consequence  to  lie  flat  upon  the  negative. 
The  remedy,  however,  is  simplicity  itself : — If  the  paper,  after  being 
properly  dried,  be  rolled  tightly  over  a  wooden  roller  about  an  inch 
thick,  allowed  to  remain  on  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  unrolled,  it 
may  be  placed  a  whole  sheet  at  once  upon  a  negative  without  any 
fear  of  the  print  being  spoiled  by  want  of  contact  all  over  the  negative. 
This  little  “wrinkle”  has,  we  believe,  never  before  been  published, 
but  it  will  be  found  as  useful  as  it  is  novel. 

- * - 

It  is  precisely  three  years  since  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  made  in  our 
columns  the  first  communication  on  the  subject  of  his  researches 
in  connection  with  ferrous  developers  for  dry  plates ;  but  of  a  large 
number  then  tried  the  only  one  which  has  secured  public  recog¬ 
nition  is  the  now  well-known  ferrous  oxalate.  On  the  continent,  it 
is  true,  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made— more  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  perhaps,  than  anything  else — to  substitute  for  the  oxalate 
another  of  the  ferrous  salts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lea,  namely,  the 
lactate ;  but  we  have  not  heard  that  any  special  advantage  is 
secured  thereby.  Now,  however,  Mr.  Lea  is  himself  again  in  the 
field  with  a  new  series  of  ferrous  salts,  for  some  of  which  he  claims 
properties  even  superior  to  those  of  ferrous  oxalate — notably  the 
borate  and  sulphite  developers,  as  he  chooses  to  name  them.  From 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Lea  these  solutions  appear  to  be  possessed 
of  the  energy  and  simplicity  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution,  with  a 
greater  facility  in  the  production  of  density.  We  have  as  yet  had 
no  leisure  for  testing  them,  but  we  shall  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  so.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  two  solu¬ 
tions  which,  out  of  a  number,  have  proved  most  efficient  are  those 
in  which  an  alkaline  oxalate  is  employed  as  a  solvent — a  fact  which 
at  first  sight  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  possibly  ferrous 
oxalate  was  really  the  active  agent.  Such,  however,  is  not  Mr. 
Lea’s  opinion,  and  in  his  article  in  this  week’s  number  he  deduces 
arguments  in  support  of  the  opposite  view.  We  shall  be  interested 
in  trying  these  new  developers,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
shortly  the  discovery  of  an  improvement  on  the  already-established 
favourite  ferrous  oxalate. 


In  another  column  we  publish  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
we  hope  will  be  regular  in  their  appearance,  and  which  we  trust, 
and  fully  believe,  will  prove  of  use  to  a  large  section  of  our  readers. 
The  title  of  the  series,  Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera,  is  one  that  has 
been  familiar  in  our  pages  at  irregular  intervals  during  a  great 
many  years  past,  and  it  sufficiently  explains  the  intention  of  the 
articles.  We  have  ourselves,  and,  we  doubt  not,  so  have  also  very 
many  of  our  readers,  frequently  experienced  some  difficulty  as  to 
“  where  to  go  with  the  camera  ”  when  contemplating  a  trip  extend- 
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Jog  over  a  few  days  ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  lessening  this  difficulty 
that  we  have  made  arrangements  to  give  weekly,  or  fortnightly, 
such  travelling  and  other  hints  in  connection  with  the  various 
“  beauty  spots  ”  of  our  country  as  will  enable  our  readers  more  easily 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  fixing  the  locale  of  the  annual  “  out.”  We 
have  already  received  promises  of  assistance  from  a  few  well-travelled 
friends.  In  order,  however,  to  make  the  series  as  useful  as  we  can, 
and  to  cover  as  much  varied  ground  as  possible,  we  shall  have  to  trust 
to  the  kindness  of  other  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms  ;  and  in  now  appealing  to  such  for  their  kindly  co-opera¬ 
tion  we  would  remind  them  that  the  less  generally  known  the 
locality  the  more  valuable  will  be  the  information  concerning  it. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  volunteers  will  not  hang  back  because 
they  can  only  describe  places  and  localities  unknown  to  the  tourist 
world. 

“Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom’d  caves  of  ocean  bear ;  ” 
and  we  trust  to  those  of  our  friends  who  may  be  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  our  native  land  to  save  them  from 
wasting  “  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 


NEW  DEVELOPERS. 

Among  the  various  new  developing  agents  that  I  have  lately  found 
amongst  ferrous  salts  two  have  seemed  superior  to  any  form  of 
developer  that  I  have  tried.  These  are  the  borate  developer, 
described  in  my  last  paper,  and  the  sulphite,  next  to  be  de¬ 


scribed. 

Sulphite  Developer. 

Neutral  potassium  oxalate . 440  grains. 

Neutral  sodium  sulphite . 60  ,, 

Dissolve  in  as  much  hot  water  as  will  make  six  ounces,  and  when 
the  solution  is  complete  add — 

Ferrous  sulphate . 160  grains. 


Shake  until  solution  is  complete;  let  stand  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
filter. 

This  developer  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  called  “  oxalo-sulphite  ” 
than  sulphite.  Its  action,  however,  rather  resembles  that  of  the 
borate  developer  than  of  the  oxalate;  it  gives  the  same  deep  tones 
and  easy  intensity,  and,  like  it,  requires  more  restraining  than  the 
oxalate.  I  use  it  diluting  it  with  three  to  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  adding  from  four  to  ten  drops  of  a  thirty-five  grain  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  bromide  to  each  ounce  of  dilute  developer.  In 
fact,  so  powerful  is  the  action  of  this  developer  that  it  seems  capable 
of  acting  in  the  presence  of  almost  any  amount  of  bromide.  I  have 
for  experiment  added  twenty  drops  of  a  thirty-five-grain  bromide  to  the 
ounce  of  developer,  and  yet  have  had  an  excellent  and  rapid  develop¬ 
ment.  The  differences  between  these  new  developers  and  the  oxalate 
in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  bromide  they  will  stand  and  even 
require  is  very  striking;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  the  most  likely  cause  of  failure  in  employing  these  developers 
will  be  from  using  too  little  bromide,  in  consequence  of  judging  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  habit  acquired  in  using  other  developers.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  emphasise  the  statement  that  the  obtaining  not  only  proper 
contrast,  but  any  proper  degree  of  depth  and  vigour,  ivill  be  found  to 
depend  upon  the  free  use  of  bromide.  An  image  may  come  out  thin, 
weak,  fiat,  and  foggy,  and  seem  an  utter  failure,  when,  if  there  had 
been  more  bromide  used,  it  might  have  been  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

I  have  in  previous  papers  mentioned  the  fact  that  with  my  oxalate 
developer  bromide  could  be  replaced  with  a  slight  excess  of  alkaline 
oxalate — at  least  when  the  developer  was  freshly  mixed  (though  not 
when  the  developer  had  been  kept  for  a  time).  I  do  not  think  such 
substitution  could  ever  lead  to  satisfactory  results  in  the  case  of  these 
new  developers — the  borate  and  sulphite ;  and  this  constitutes  another 
distinction  between  the  older  and  the  newer. 

Keeping  Qualities. — The  sulphite  developer  keeps  better  than  the 
oxalate,  and  much  the  same  as  the  borate.  At  the  end  of  a  month  it 
was  still  good,  but  on  exact  comparison  not  absolutely  as  effective  as 
when  freshly  mixed.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  objected  to.  A 
developer  that  will  keep  good  for  a  month  cannot  be  considered  very 
alterable. 

Several  other  new  developers  present  a  certain  interest.  Hypo- 
phosphorous  Acid,  when  saturated  with  iron  filings,  yields  a  salt  that 
does  not  develope  (or,  at  least,  has  not  done  so  in  my  hands,  but  the 
anomalies  are  so  great  that  perhaps  a  difference  in  the  details  of 
preparation  would  change  this),  nor  will  a  freshly-made  mixture 


of  old  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  sodium  hypophosphite.  But 
if  these  solutions  be  mixed  warm  and  kept  for  a  day  the  mixture 
developes  actively.  So  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  cold,  and  are  theu 
at  once  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  they  acquire  the  power  of  deve¬ 
loping  and  retain  it  after  cooling.  I  at  one  time  hoped  that  this 
might  prove  a  most  useful  agent,  for  it  has  the  most  absolute  freedom 
from  tendency  to  fog  of  any  developer  I  have  ever  seen.  I  found, 
however,  upon  further  trial  that  it  would  not  do.  It  required  a  longer 
exposure,  failing  which  it  gave  no  detail  in  shadows.  This  is  to  bo 
regretted,  as  its  good  qualities  are  so  remarkable. 

Ferro-antimonio  Tartrate. — When  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is 
added  to  one  of  potassio-antimonio  tartrate  (emetic  tartar)  the  solution 
remains  clear,  and  developes  with  production  of  an  image  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  golden  brown.  It  is,  however,  not  equal  in  power  to  others  here 
mentioned. 

Ferro-borotartrate. — A  solution  of  potassium  borotartrate  (soluble 
tartar)  mixed  with  one  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  not  precipitated,  and  a 
tolerable  developer  results,  much  less  energetic,  however,  than  some 
described  already,  and  not  likely  to  be  practically  useful. 

Ferrous  Tartrates. — Alkaline  tartrates  can  be  substituted  for  the 
oxalates  in  most  of  the  cases  already  referred  to.  The  potash  salt  is 
not  very  suitable  because  of  its  readiness  to  form  the  very  sparingly 
soluble  bitartrate.  The  neutral  sodium  and  ammonium  salts  are, 
therefore,  preferable.  Rochelle  salt  may  be  used  ;  it  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  given  as  good  results  as  those  just  mentioned,  which  are, 
of  course,  obtained  with  extreme  ease  by  exactly  saturating  tartaric 
acid  with  the  alkali  desired. 

A  Ferrous  borotartrate — obtained,  not  with  the  aid  of  soluble 
tartar,  but  by  the  following  formula — is  far  more  energetic,  no  doubt 
because  containing  no  free  acid  as  in  the  former  case. 

Neutral  Borotartrate  Developer. 


Neutral  ammonium  tartrate .  200  grains. 

Borax  . 50  „ 

Water  .  3  ounces. 

When  fully  dissolved  add — 

Ferrous  sulphate .  50  grains. 


Let  stand  six  or  eight  hours  and  then  filter.  As  respects  bromide, 
&c.,  same  proportions  as  in  the  case  of  the  sulphite.  This  is  a 
powerful  developer  and  gives  exceedingly  so£tj images.  In  power  it 
seems  equal  to  the  borate  developer  made  with  potassium  oxalate ; 
but  there  is  apt  to  be  a  want  of  contrast,  so  that  my  preference  is  as 
already  stated.  That  this  developer  so  nearly  equals  the  other  is, 
however,  very  interesting. 

As  the  various  ferrous  salts  contained  in  these  developers  are  in 
some  cases  dissolved  in  alkaline  oxalates,  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  they  owe  their  activity  to  the  formation  of  ferrous  oxalate. 
That  ferrous  oxalate  may  to  some  extent  be  formed  is  quite  probable ; 
that  it  is  the  essential  agent  must  be  answered  in  the  negativp.  f[i 
Ferrous  developers  of  equal  power  with  those  produced  by  the  aid  of 
oxalates  can  be  obtained  without  them,  as  shown  by  the  formula  last 
above  given,  in  which  oxalates  form  no  part.  Again:  those  developer's  ‘ 
that  are  got  into  solution  with  the  aid  of  oxalates  are  more  powerful 
than  ferrous  oxalate,  which  fact  speaks  for  a  different  constitution. 
Again:  in  the  case  of  the  phosphate — the  first  with  which  I  worked 
(amongst  the  new  ones  here  described) — I  found  that  when  &►,&{)&• 
solution  of  potassium  oxalate  was  treated  with  as  much  precipitated 
and  washed  ferrous  phosphate  as  it  would  dissolve,  a  precipitate 
separated  out  on  cooling,  and  this  precipitate  was  not  ferrous  oxalate, 
but  phosphate.  Again :  ferrous  phosphate  can  be  dissolved  in  other 
solvents,  and  also  exhibits  developing  power. 

The  effect  of  different  developers  upon  the  colour  and  character  of 
the  image  is  often  very  curious.  It  is  well  known  that  the  addition 
of  an  iodide  (which  I  have  at  all  times  strongly  recommended) 
completely  changes  the  character  and  colour  of  the  image,  and, 
instead  of  brown,  makes  it  olive  and  shades  from  olive  to  black ;  so 
that,  for  example,  a  film  to  which  a  moderate  portion  of  iodide  has 
been  added,  gives  with  the  oxalate  developer  an  olive-black  image. 
But  if  such  a  film  be  developed  with  ferrous  phosphate,  dissolved  in 
ammonia  tartrate  and  with  no  bromide,  a  splendid  development  of  a 
pure  brick-red  is  obtained.  This  experiment,  taken  alone,  would 
almost  lead  to  the  idea  that  in  this  development  the  silver  iodide  is 
not  acted  upon,  but  the  image  formed  precisely  as  if  it  were  not 
present;  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  the  image  suggests  this  very 
strongly.  But  on  examining  further  we  find  that  this  olive-black 
colour,  which  seems  so  characteristic  of  silver  iodide,  is  liable  to  be 
affected  by  very  small  differences  of  development.  For  example :  a 
certain  ferro-tartrate  developer  makes  this  very  conspicuous. 

If  cold  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  neutral  sodic  tartrate 
are  mixed  most  of  the  ferrous  tartrate  is  precipitated,  but  if  the 
sodic  tartrate  solution  is  used  strong  and  hot  the  ferrous  tartrate 
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will  remain  in  solution,  provided  too  much  ferrous  sulphate  is  not 
used. 

This  solution,  which  developes  powerfully,  has  this  singular 
property— -that  with  a  film  containing  silver  bromide,  chloride,  and 
iodide  (with,  of  course,  bromide  largely  preponderating)  it  gives  red- 
brown  images  when  employed  alone,  and  olive-black  when  a  little 
soluble  bromide  is  added  as  a  restrainer.  The  image  which  it  gives 
without  soluble  bromide  is  exactly  such  as  is  usually  characteristic 
of  films  containing  no  iodide.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case ;  the  same 
tendency  is  visible  in  other  developments.  Evidently  this  effect  of 
soluble  bromide  is  connected  with  what  I  have  already  mentioned — 
its  tendency  to  give  greenish  grounds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  possible  ferrous 
developers  is  very  large.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  a  new  field  is 
opened  for  investigation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  made  clear  that 
every  salt  of  ferrous  oxide,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  is  a  possible 
developer.  The  same  is  also  true  of  cuprous  salts.  I  have  prepared 
many  of  these  in  the  past  months  (in  addition  to  those  which  I 
described  in  these  pages  in  1877),  and  have  found  many  interesting 
results,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  describe  here.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  passing,  that  metallic  copper  dissolved  in  liquid 
ammonia  gives  a  greyish  solution,  which  developes  with  great 

power.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

-  - 

ON  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  WITH  GELATINE. 


Having  found  certain  advantages  in  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver  with 
gelatine,  the  following  formulae — the  result  of  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  most  of  the  halogens — are  sent  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  found  as  useful  in  the  hands  of  others  as  with  myself.  With 
reference  to  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  iodide,  my  experience  is  that 
the  first  is  best  used  alone ;  not  that  the  iodide  reduces  sensitiveness, 
as  when  used  in  small  proportion  to  the  bromide  (say  1  to  50)  it 
actually  seems  to  increase  the  sensitiveness,  though  as  the  iodide  is 
increased  so  is  the  sensitiveness  decreased.  This  holds  good  with 
iodide  of  silver  by  itself,  as  a  weak  solution  is  very  sensitive  to  light, 
whilst  a  strong  one  is  comparatively  unaffected.  Still  it  acts  in¬ 
juriously  by  rendering  thinner  negatives,  &nd  there  is  not  that 
power  of  obtaining  density  by  the  use  of  a  stronger  solution  of 
ammonia  after  the  detail  is  out  that  either  the  plain  bromide  or  the 
mixed  chloride  gives. 

The  use  of  an  iodide  certainly  tends  to  give  clean  shadows,  and 
does  not  show  a  material  difference  in  sensitiveness  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  whilst  the  violet  rays  are  active ;  but  in  a  month  or  two, 
when  the  yellow  rays  are  abundant,  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide 
in  any  proportions  will  not  bear  comparison  with  plain  bromide 
in  point  of  sensitiveness,  and  by  the  use  of  suitable  gelatine  plain 
bromide  will  readily  give  shadows  of  bare  glass,  therefore  the 
addition  of  iodide  alone  is  not  desirable. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  advantages  in  the  use  of  certain 
chlorides  with  bromide  in  gelatine,  though  not  with  all,  chloride  of 
tin,  for  instance,  decomposing  gelatine  rapidly  into  clots.  All 
chlorides  appear  to  unite  chemically  with  gelatine,  rendering  it 
firmer,  so  that  almost  any  sample  will  stand  being  heated  to  at  least 
170°  Fahr.  with  impunity.  Also,  the  development  is  quicker,  there 
is  great  immunity  from  frilling,  the  image  shows  plainer  when 
developing,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  advantages.  The  formulae 
given  do  not  show  a  very  large  excess  of  salts,  as,  in  my  opinion,  the 
nearer  the  exact  equivalents  are  used  the  better  will  be  the  result, 
although  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  an  excess  of  silver,  as  this  is 
liable  to  act  on  the  gelatine  and  induce  fogging. 


No.  1. 


Bromide  of  ammonium .  3G  grains. 

Iodide  ,,  .  3  „ 

Chloride  ,,  .  6  ,, 

Gelatine .  100  ,, 

Silver .  83  „ 

Water .  5  ounces. 


No.  2. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  GO  grains. 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  1  grain. 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  10  grains. 

Gelatine . 120  ,, 

Silver . ,. .  131  ,, 

Water... .  0  ounces. 

These  may  be  made  by  taking  about  five  grains  of  gelatine  to  the 
ounce  and  boiling  foriwenty  minutes,  or  the  whole  of  the  gelatine 
may  be  added  at  first  and  the  temperature  kept  at  about  160°  Fahr. 
for  a  few  hours.  J.  Barker. 


FOGGY  NEGATIVES.— GELATINE  versus  COLLODION. 

From  what  I  have  heard  from  my  photographic  friends,  and  from 
the  opinions  of  others  that  have  been  reported  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  I  feel  convinced  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  operators  some  misconception  exists  relative  to  the  staining  in 
a  gelatine  plate  that  may  strictly  be  termed  “  fog.” 

In  the  case  of  a  wet  plate  the  appearances  are  so  well  known — too 
well,  indeed — that  description  is  entirely  unnecessary  ;  but  with  a 
gelatine  negative,  which  is  so  readily  obtained  with  fog-printing 
characteristics,  the  appearance  indicating  fog  are  so  very  different 
that  they  require  special  training  in  disaster  to  be  able  always  to 
recognise  them.  It  appears,  a  priori,  very  difficult  to  account  in  a 
wet  plate  for  the  poorness  of  quality  characterising  a  print  from 
a  slightly-foggy  negative,  for  at  first,  were  it  not  for  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  one  would  certainly  be  inclined  to  say  that  a  veil  of  fog 
upon  a  negative  should  only  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  printing 
to  proceed  a  little  more  slowly,  and  that  with  prints  of  equal  depth  a 
fogged  or  unfogged  negative  should  give  equal  brilliance.  One 
would,  further,  be  inclined  to  suggest,  as  a  complete  parallel  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes,  coating  the  back  of  a  negative  with  a  matt 
varnish  of  intensity  equal  to  the  fog  of  the  negative.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  would  be  that  the  prints  from  the  respective  negatives 
should  be  equal  in  all  ways.  We  know,  however,  that  such  a  result 
does  not  obtain,  and  that  the  slightest  intrusion  into  the  purity  of 
shadow  of  a  negative  is  fatal  to  brilliancy.  A  faint  gleam  of  light 
on  a  plate  gives  a  faint  deposit  over  the  whole  surface,  and  wretched 
prints  are  obtained.  Produce  the  same  deposit  upon  the  back  of 
the  glass  and  no  result  is  to  be  seen.  We  are,  therefore,  unable 
to  make  the  explanation  universal  that  the  fog-produciDg  deposit 
occurs  only  in  the  shadows  and  not  elsewhere,  and  hence  the  fog. 
The  true  explanation  is  that  the  ratio  of  the  various  gradations  of 
shadows  is  altered,  and  that  in  printing  before  we  could  get  rich 
shadows  the  high  lights  would  be  done  to  death,  while,  when  the 
back  of  the  negative  is  matt  varnished,  the  ratio  is  not  interfered 
with ;  it  is  only  the  length  of  time  required  for  printing  that  is 
altered. 

It  is  the  failure  to  grasp  at  a  glance  the  true  cause  of  fog  that 
leads  to  the  misapprehensions  of  which  I  have  spoken  when  we  are 
brought  into  contact  with  a  new  set  of  circumstances  outside  our 
usual  experience.  Thus,  we  get  (say),  in  working  gelatine  plates,  a 
negative  with  a  yellowish-reddish  colour  in  the  shadows,  not  very 
different  from  what  could  be  got  if  we  varnished  the  film  with 
a  brownish-coloured  varnish ;  but  when  printed  from  it  is  useless, 
giving  prints  foggier  than  most  foggy  wet  negatives  could  ever 
equal.  We  get  another  stained  negative  apparently  differing  only 
in  colour,  and  it  prints  perfectly  bright.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
an  instance  of  stain  in  the  shadows,  and  in  the  other  of  a  staining  of 
the  whole  film-— shadows  and  lights  alike — which  latter  produces  no 
ill  effect.  The  former  evil  is  brought  about  by  several  causes;  the 
latter  is  simply  the  effect  of  prolonged  action  of  the  pyro.,  the  gela¬ 
tine  film  being,  as  it  were,  dyed  throughout.  This  distinction,  not 
having  been  made  a  great  point  of,  has  led  not  only  to  many  mistakes 
on  the  beginner’s  part  in  estimating  the  true  value  of  his  results,  but 
to  confusion  of  language  when  the  subject  has  been  discussed.  It 
is  the  prevalence  of  the  former  stain,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
which  gives  that  character  to  the  mass  of  gelatine  negatives  which 
causes  so  many  to  say  they  can  point  out  the  prints  from  a  gelatine 
negative  out  of  a  bundle  of  others.  It  is  less  the  want  of  artistic 
excellence  than  the  prevalence  of  shadow  fog. 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  this  view  it  is  but  needful  to  refer 
to  back  numbers  of  the  Journal,  where  by  many  writers  it  will  be 
found  that  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  desirability  of  getting  rid  of, 
or  of  avoiding,  the  yellow  pyro.  stain  produced  by  over-long  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  developing  solution.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  this  particular  stain  has  not  the  slightest  evil  effect  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  fog ;  the  only  difference  it  is  able  to  briDg  about  is  in  the 
tone  of  the  paper  prints,  silvered  paper  printed  through  a  yellow 
medium  always  taking  a  bluish  tone,  which  has  a  perceptible  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  colour  through  the  whole  of  the  toning  operations. 

But  though  this  stain  does  not  produce  fog,  dry  plates  are  yet 
subject  to  a  special  fog  stain,  as  I  may  term  it,  the  word  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  me  to  indicate  a  perfectly  transparent  colouration  in 
contradistinction  to  that  opaque,  though  slight,  deposit  which  causes 
fogginess  in  wet-plate  negatives.  Aud  I  fully  believe  that  that 
absence  of  sparkle  in  combination  with  richness  that  gelatine  nega¬ 
tives  are  said  to  show  in  strict  comparison  with  wet  plates  is,  in  the 
main,  attributable  to  this  fog  stain— very  often  existing  without 
being  perceived  in  the  best  negatives. 

Most  gelatine  workers  have  experienced  the  red  or  copper-coloured 
fog,  and  observed  how  little  of  it  suffices  to  ruiu  the  printing  quali- 
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ties  of  a  negative ;  but  when  the  same  or  a  similar  stain  occurs  to  a 
very  slight  extent  only  it  is  apt  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  I  possess 
gelatine  negatives  which  it  pleases  me  to  think  are  of  the  highest 
class,  but  which  yet,  if  most  rigidly  and  critically  examined,  show 
traces  of  colour  in  the  shadows,  the  absence  of  which  colour  would 
lend  still  increased  beauty  to  the  tones  of  the  prints  obtained  from  it. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  non-discovery  of  the  stain.  In 
the  first  place,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  not  only  in  a  slight 
but  in  an  aggravated  form,  it  is  absolutely  invisible  by  reflected 
light,  and  the  old  wet-plate  habit  of  holding  the  negatives  with  one’s 
coat  sleeve  as  a  background  is  the  very  method  for  causing  these 
stained  plates  to  look  their  most  deceptive  best,  the  deposit,  whatever 
its  nature,  appearing  almost  black  by  reflected  light. 

In  conclusion :  it  must  be  noted  that  the  commercial  plates  obtain¬ 
able  vary,  according  to  their  make,  in  the  form  that  this  evil  presents 
itself.  I  am  mainly  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  plates  of  two 
well-known  makers,  and  it  is  my  experience  that  in  one  make  the 
red  stain,  subject  to  the  modifications  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
makes  its  appearance  under  the  requisite  conditions,  while  with  the 
other  the  red  stain  never  appears;  but  in  its  place  and  under  similar 
conditions  I  note  a  stain,  which  I  can  best  describe  as  a  milkiness 
or  opalescence,  very  marked  when  the  development  has  been  forced, 
but,  under  average  conditions,  of  the  faintest  degree.  It  is  almost 
invisible  by  transmitted  light,  and  is  only  seen  by  reflected  light 
when  the  light  strikes  the  plate  at  a  certain  angle,  and  thus  may  very 
easily  escape  notice.  I  may  say  that  plates  where  neither  of  these 
peculiar  effects  are  seen  are  with  me  not  very  frequent ;  but  I  must 
point  out  again  that  in  their  slight  form  they  have  to  be  sought,  and 
the  opalescent  stain  shows  more  while  the  plate  is  wet.  I  may  add 
that  I  have  not  touched  upon  development  with  iron,  which  has 
peculiarities  of  its  own.  My  opinion  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
gelatine  plates  is  that  when  once  we  get  rid  of  red  or  milky  fog,  and 
they  are  made  as  certain  in  their  action  as  a  wet  plate — when  one 
can  try  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  without  fearing  to  have 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  vitiated  by  the  unequal 
qualities  of  the  plate — we  shall  obtain  such  mastery  over  them  and 
the  character  of  the  image  by  such  means,  for  example,  as  altering 
the  strength  and  proportion  of  developer  during  the  process  of  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  other  little  niceties,  as  to  produce  negatives  in  every 
way  equal  to  wet-plate  work.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  GELATINE  IN  ALCOHOL  AND 
ITS  PROBABLE  UTILITY. 

Upon  reading  Mr.  G.  Herschell’s  letter  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
subject  of  the  solution  of  gelatine  in  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  small 
quantities  of  mineral  or  other  acid,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  idea  that  a  power  is  thus  obtained  which  may  enable  us  to 
apply  gelatine  to  purposes  not  hitherto  possible.  With  that  idea  in 
my  mind  I  commenced  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  I  am  more 
than  ever  inclined  to  believe  that  alcoholic  solution  of  gelatine  will 
prove  useful. 

I  may  premise  that  it  is  no  new  fact  this  solubility  of  gelatine  in 
acidified  alcohol.  As  an  amateur  mechanic  I  have  frequently  come 
across  formulae  for  liquid  glue  and  for  cements  for  repairing  china, 
glass,  &c.,  in  most  of  which  alcohol,  acid,  and  glue  (or  gelatine)  play 
the  chief  parts.  A  well-known  proprietary  article  of  this  description 
appears  to  consist  of  nothing  but  gelatine  dissolved  in  acetic  acid. 
A  formula  I  recollect  meeting  with  some  years  ago  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  permanently-liquid  glue  consisted  in  adding  to  the 
glue,  when  dissolved  in  the  ordinary  manner,  a  certain  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  (I  forget  the  exact  proportion,  but  I  think  it  was  twenty- 
five  per  cent.).  This,  though  preventing  its  setting,  in  bulk,  did  not 
interfere  with  its  powers  of  adhesion  when  spread  in  a  thin  layer 
upon  wood  or  leather. 

But  in  all  these  formulae  the  proportion  of  acid  to  gelatine  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  is  allowable  or  workable  in  the  case  of  gelatine 
emulsion,  in  which  case  the  quantity  must  be  limited  for  various 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  with  a  large  quantity  of  acid,  which 
secures  ready  and  rapid  solubility  of  the  gelatine,  the  film,  when 
spread  upon  glass,  dries  slowly,  and  remains  soluble  in  cold  ivater. 
Then,  again :  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  silver  salt 
and  its  probable  effect  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  here  the  principal  difficulty  appears  to 
lie.  So  far  as  I  can  at  present  see,  those  acids  which  lend  themselves 
most  readily  as  solvents  in  connection  with  alcohol  are  the  ones 
which  it  is  least  desirable  to  introduce  into  a  sensitive  emulsion. 
Thus,  Mr.  Herschell  himself  recommends  nitro  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  what  will  our  workers  of  rapid  emulsions  think  of  adding  so 


active  a  restrainer  as  this  to  the  emulsion ;  for,  be  it  remembered, 
neither  the  emulsion  nor  the  film  undergoes  any  treatment  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  acid?  An  anonymous  correspondent,  in 
last  week’s  number,  speaks  of  hydrobromic  acid ;  but  this  is  even  a 
degree  worse,  inasmuch  as  bromine  is  a  stronger  retarder  than  chlo¬ 
rine,  and  bromides  than  iodides.  These  two  acids,  together  with 
hydrochloric,  I  have  found  to  act  more  readily  when  present  in  very 
small  quantity  than  any  others  I  have  tried.  Nitric  acid  behaves 
well,  but  requires  to  be  used  in  large  quantities ;  acetic  acid  in  larger 
proportions  still.  The  last  two  are,  however,  free  from  the  special 
retarding  action  possessed  by  all  the  halogens,  and  in  my  view,  if  not 
otherwise  objectionable,  are  to  be  preferred.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
possibility  that  these  acids,  being  volatile,  may  be  entirely  (or  nearly 
so)  got  rid  of  in  drying  the  film,  and  that  thus  no  retarding  effect 
may  remain.  But  the  fact  that  the  films  remain  soluble  in  cold 
water  proves  that  at  least  some  permanent  effect  is  produced  upon 
the  gelatine,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  chemical 
action  extends  to  the  silver  salt.  I  think  I  recollect  seeing  it  stated 
somewhere  that  a  slight  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid  in  gelatine 
emulsion,  prepared  by  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  method,  did  not  materially 
affect  its  sensitiveness ;  if  this  be  so  it  would  go  far  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  my  surmise  that  the  free  acid  is  lost  in  drying,  and 
that  the  change  in  the  physical  character  of  the  dried  gelatine  films 
is  due  to  a  permanent  chemical  action  of  the  acid,  and  not  to  the 
presence  of  traces  of  the  latter  remaining  in  the  film. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  advantage  derivable  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  film  dries  I  may  say  a  few  words.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  acido-alcoholic  solution  of  gelatine  does  not  set 
“  in  the  bottle.”  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  have  samples  which  have  set,  and  others  which  have 
not.  When  the  warm  solution  is  poured  upon  glass  it  flows  in 
ridges  in  the  same  manner  as  collodion  (as  pointed  out,  I  think,  by 
the  Editors),  and  forms  finally,  especially  if  thick,  an  irregular,  crapy 
film,  the  roughness,  however,  disappearing  on  drying.  It  does  not, 
however,  “set”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  gradually  dries 
off  by  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  remaining  soft  and  tacky,  and 
easily  retaining  the  impression  of  the  finger  until  almost  dry.  The 
time  occupied  in  drying  is  much  shorter  than  an  ordinary  gelatine 
plate,  but  longer  than  a  collodion  plate  under  similar  circumstances. 

Such  is  the  behaviour  of  the  plain  gelatine  solution.  How  far  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  will  lend  itself  to  the  solution  of  the  dried 
pellicle  of  silver  bromide  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  from  personal 
experience ;  but  if  the  ridges  and  lines  will  dry  down  as  perfectly 
in  the  bromide  film  as  in  the  plain  gelatine  there  will  be  no  room  for 
complaint  on  the  score  of  structure.  There  still,  however,  remains 
the  question  of  sensitiveness. 

So  far  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  that  is  practical  in  Mr. 
Herschell’s  proposition  to  use  alcohol  instead  of  water  in  compound¬ 
ing  a  gelatine  emulsion.  The  solution  is  easy  enough;  but,  even 
granted  that  the  results  obtained  are  equal  in  quality,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  gain  in  convenience  is  commensurate  with  the 
trouble  and  uncertainties  of  the  method.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  that  equal  results  are  obtainable. 
One  advantage  we  might  anticipate,  namely,  the  increased  keeping 
properties  of  the  emulsion ;  but,  after  all,  the  want  of  that  does  not 
form  a  serious  drawback  in  the  present  process.  I  propose  trying 
several  experiments  in  another  direction  when  time  permits,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  the  results  if  the  Editors  deem  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd. 

- ♦ - 

ON  THE  SENSIBILITY  OF  GELATINE  PLATES,  AND 
ON  A  NEW  EMULSION. 

Whoever  would  nowadays  write  of  photographic  novelties  is  sure  to 
end  in  treating  of  gelatine  plates ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  take 
up  a  photographic  price  list  or  journal  in  which  the  inevitable  gela¬ 
tine  plate  is  not  mentioned.  This  furore  for  gelatine  plates  still 
increases,  and  their  success  is  certain,  though  undoubtedly  the 
accounts  given  at  first  of  their  sensitiveness  were  exaggerated. 

The  gelatine  plates,  of  which  reports  first  reached  us  from  England 
a  few  years  ago,  were  said  to  be  ten  or  even  twenty  times  as  sensi¬ 
tive  as  wet  plates.  I  have  tried  these  plates  and  found  that  statement 
substantiated.  Portrait  photographers,  however,  who  use  these 
plates  declare  that  their  sensitiveness  is  at  most  but  six  times  as 
great  as  that  of  wet  plates,  and  Herr  Priimm,  the  Vice-President  of 
our  Society,  maintains  that  he  has  never  found  a  gelatine  plate 
which  was  more  than  three  times  as  sensitive  as  a  wet  one. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  manufacturers  of  dry  plates  in¬ 
tentionally  did  not,  as  formerly,  make  their  plates  more  than  ten 
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times  more  sensitive,  because  too  great  sensitiveness  rendered  the 
manipulation  in  the  dark  room  difficult.  The  true  cause,  however, 
lay  elsewhere.  I  lately  received  a  batch  of  English  dry  plates 
which  practically  proved  themselves  ten  times  as  sensitive  as  wet. 
I  established  that  by  repeated  experiments. 

The  contradiction  is  explainable  in  the  following  way If  a  dry 
plate  be  exposed  on  a  subject  for  a  short  time  only,  so  that  an  under¬ 
exposed  image  is  produced,  then  only  a  tenth  of  the  time  is  required 
that  would  be  demanded  for  the  production  of  a  similar  image  upon 
a  wet  plate.  In  the  case  of  under-exposure  only  the  highest  lights 
of  the  subject  act*  and  to  these  a  gelatine  plate  is  at  least  ten  times 
as  sensitive  as  a  wet  one.  It  is  quite  otherwise  when  there  is  a 
question  of  getting  a  fully-exposed  plate  showing  the  details  in  the 
darkest  places.  To  such  dully-lighted  objects  gelatine  plates  only 
show  themselves  three  times  as  sensitive  as  wet.  Thus,  he  who 
would  obtain  fully-exposed  portrait  negatives  with  details  in  all  the 
shadows  will  find  that,  for  his  purpose,  gelatine  plates  will  require  a 
relatively  longer  exposure  than  they  usually  do.  This  behaviour  is 
similar  to  that  of  pure  iodised  collodion  and  bromo-iodised  collodion 
in  the  wet  process.  Pure  iodised  collodion  is  considerably  more 
sensitive  to  clearly-lighted  objects  than  bromo-iodised  collodion, 
while  the  latter  is  most  sensitive  to  weakly-lighted  objects. 

Another  point  demands  consideration  here.  I  have  already 
shown  in  connection  with  white  light  that,  when  resolved  into 
its  components  and  a  spectrum  of  it  is  projected,  when  the  latter 
is  photographed  the  different  colours  have  on  different  days  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  varied  action.  I  made  some  experiments  with  coloured 
bromide  of  silver  collodion  plates,  which  were  sensitive  from 
ellow  to  Ultra-violet.  On  some  days  the  action  of  the  violet  would 
e  extremely  powerful ;  on  others  it  would  be  the  indigo  or  blue  part 
of  the  spectrum.  Indeed,  during  my  voyage  to  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
one  day,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  the  action  of  the  yellow  light 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  indigo.  Now  it  is  known  that 
iodide  of  silver  plates  are  most  sensitive  to  that  region  of  the 
spectrum  which  lies  close  beside  the  line  G— that  is  to  say,  for 
indigo ;  bromide  of  silver  plates,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  sensitive 
to  another  region  of  the  spectrum — that  lying  between  G  and  F 
(wave  length,  450).  When,  therefore,  by  any  chance  indigo-coloured 
rays  are  present  in  considerable  strength  in  daylight,  iodide  of  silver 
plates  will  show  themselves  to  be  more  sensitive  than  bromide 
of  silver  plates,  which  are  more  sensitive  to  another  region  of 
the  spectrum.  Thus,  statements  about  the  relative  sensitiveness 
of  iodide  of  silver  and  bromide  of  silver  plates  are  always  influenced 
by  atmospheric  conditions. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  great  heat  will  make  it 
difficult  to  work  with  gelatine  plates.  The  emulsions  will  decompose 
rapidly  and  the  gelatine  plates  will  no  longer  stiffen — frilling  and 
other  faults  too  numerous  to  mention  making  their  appearance.  I 
have  for  some  time  back  been  trying  to  overcome  these  evils  by  sub¬ 
stituting  for  gelatine  emulsion  another  emulsion  which  remains 
unchanged  by  either  heat  or  cold,  which  can  be  poured  upon 
the  plate  like  collodion,  dries  in  a  few  hours,  and  furnishes  as  sensitive 
plates  as  gelatine  emulsion,  but  having  the  advantage  over  the  latter 
of  being  as  easily  developed,  intensified,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried  as 
a  collodion  emulsion.  My  labours  have  led  to  results.  A  month 
ago  Herren  Priimm,  Schaarwachter,  and  Reichard,  members  of  the 
council  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography, 
minutely  examined  my  emulsion  and  made  a  report  of  the  result  of 
their  examination  to  the  above-mentioned  Society.  I  have  succeeded 
in  preparing  this  emulsion  so  that  plates  coated  with  it  may  be  used 
wet,  and  are  usable  some  seven  minutes  after  preparation.  I 
believe  that  this  new  emulsion,  which  will  allow  every  photographer 
to  prepare  his  own  dry  plates  with  but  little  trouble,  will  give  a  great 
impulse  to  dry-plate  photography.  H.  W.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  he  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

BETTWS-Y-COED. 

No.  I. 

It  is  a  question  which  is  most  indebted  to  the  other — David  Cox  to 
Bettws-y-Coed  or  the  village  to  the  artist.  Bettws  certainly  supplied 
the  subjects,  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  most  probably  in¬ 
spired  the  genius  which  rendered  the  great  landscape  painter  famous. 
On  the  other  hand,  removed  as  it  is— or  rather  was — from  the 
tourist’s  beaten  track,  it  would  have  probably  remained  unknowa  to 


the  outside  world  had  not  its  beauties,  as  depicted  by  the  brush  of 
David  Cox,  induced  artists  and  other  lovers  of  nature  to  explore  the 
terra  incognita ;  and  now  it  has  become  the  Mecca  of  the  landscape 
painter  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  brush. 

There  may  be  some  who  consider,  probably,  that  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  upon  this  little  village  by  being  thus  introduced  to  the  world 
are  not  unmixed  ones.  No  farther  back  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago  “  civilisation”  in  its  modern  sense  had  not  reached  Bettws  » 
the  nearest  railway  station,  Llanrwst,  was  four  miles  away;  and 
tourists  or,  at  anyrate,  “  excursionists  ”  were  entirely  unknown. 
Nestling  amongst  the  pine-clad  hills  that  surround  it  the  place 
seemed  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  one  appeared  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  in  which  every  feeling  was  sunk  but  the 
picturesque,  and  to  “  rub  shoulders”  with  none  but  artists  and 
picture  makers.  Hotels  there  were  certainly,  and  those  of  the  best ; 
but  they  were  inhabited — as  were  indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
spare  portions  of  the  remaining  habitations  in  the  village  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood  during  the  season — by  artists.  Later  the  railway  was 
pushed  from  Llanrwst  to  Bettws,  and  many  of  the  old  familiar 
subjects  disappeared  under  the  tread  of  the  iron  horse.  Still 
Bettws-y-Coed  remains  well  worthy  a  visit  from  painter  or  photo¬ 
grapher,  either  of  whom  will  find  matter  for  his  brush  or  camera 
to  occupy  him  for  days,  or  even  weeks  or  months,  without  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  natural  resources  of  the  neighbourhood. 

From  whatever  direction  it  may  be  approached  by  rail  in  England 
or  Scotland  the  ancient  city  of  Chester  is  the  point  at  which  the 
different  routes  converge;  thence,  by  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  a3  far  as  Llandudno 
Junction,  where  a  branch  line  diverges  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
south  to  Bettws.  A  stoppage  of  a  day  or,  at  anyrate,  half  a  day 
at  Conway,  which  is  only  divided  from  Llandudno  Junction  by  the 
length  of  the  bridge  (or  bridges)  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Conway,  will  well  repay  the  traveller;  in  addition  to  the  picturesque 
old  Castle,  which  in  itself  provides  work  for  a  day,  the  town  of  Con¬ 
way  affords  many  opportunities  of  securing  examples  of  antiquarian 
architecture. 

The  journey  from  Conway  to  Bettws  may  be  made  either  by  rail 
or,  if  preferred,  by  water  as  far  as  Trefriw,  a  small  steamer  plying 
twice  daily  between  Conway  and  Trefriw.  The  railway  route  is,  of 
course,  the  quicker;  the  line  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  river  Con¬ 
way  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distance  to  Llanrwst,  and  the  scenery, 
though  not  well  adapted  to  photographic  requirements,  is  eminently 
picturesque.  The  journey  by  water,  although  longer  and  less  conve¬ 
nient,  is  pleasanter  than  by  land;  but  the  terminus,  Trefriw,  is  a 
couple  of  miles  distant  from  Llanrwst  and  about  five  from  Bettws. 
It  is,  however,  a  charming  spot,  and  may  be  made  a  resting-place  for 
a  day  or  two,  as,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  excursions  may  be  made  to  Llyn  Geirionydd,  Llyn 
Crafnant,  Dolgarrog  Falls,  and  numerous  other  places  of  minor 
interest,  all  affording  free  scope  for  the  camera. 

Arrived  at  Bettws,  whichever  route  may  be  selected,  the  first 
thought  of  the  tourist  will  be  in  the  direction  of  a  lodging.  This 
need  give  him  little  trouble,  unless,  indeed,  he  arrive  in  the  height 
of  the  season,  when  every  available  room  in  both  hotels  and  private 
houses  has  been  already  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  visitors. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  well  to  make  arrangements  beforehand  to  secure  accommo¬ 
dation,  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  In  the 
matter  of  hotels  Bettws-y-Coed  is  far  in  advance  of  many  places  of 
much  higher  pretensions.  The  chief  hotels  are  the  “Royal  Oak,” 
the  “Waterloo,”  and  the  “  Gwydyr,”  while  less  pretentious  but 
equally  comfortable  is  the  “  Glanaber.”  Private  lodgings  are 
readily  obtainable,  and,  while  less  costly,  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
equally  comfortable.  One  thing  may  be  said  of  the  natives  of 
Bettws  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  of  the  whole  of  their 
countrymen — they  understand  thoroughly  how  to  treat  their  visitors 
well. 

The  goal  having  been  reached,  cameras  unpacked,  and  everything 
being  in  working  order,  a  difficulty  arises.  Guide  books  recommend 
excursions  in  this  and  that  direction,  but  the  photographer  himself 
finds  it  difficult  to  move  many  yards  from  his  own  door  in  any 
direction  without  wanting  to  unpack  and  “have  a  shot.”  The  best 
plan  a  photographer  can  adopt  is  to  totally  ignore  the  “  guide  book, 
except  as  a  geographical  mentor.  Of  Bettws-y-Coed  the  guide  books 
say  very  little  beyond  mentioning  it  as  a  centre  from  which  to  make 
various  excursions ;  but  anyone,  be  he  painter  or  photographer,  can 
find  sufficient  matter  to  occupy  him  for  days  without  going  much 
more  than  half-a-mile  from  the  railway  station. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  “stock”  subjects,  Pont  y  Pair, 

,  The  Stepping  Stones,  the  view  looking  up  the  river  taken  from  op- 
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posifce  the  “Royal  Oak”  (which  formed  the  subject  of  the  last  year’s 
presentation  print  of  the  Parent  Society),  and  many  others  which, 
though  affording  splendid  examples  of  natural  composition,  are 
liable  to  the  charge  of  being  overdone  or  “hackneyed.”  But,  even 
leaving  these  on  one  side  altogether,  plenty  of  “food”  for  the 
camera  can  be  found  within  a  very  small  radius  of  the  station  to 
keep  the  photographer  employed  for  several  days. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  walk  through  the  old  churchyard  to  the 
Stepping-stones  on  the  Conway;  in  that  short  journey,  barely  half 
a  mile,  a  dozen  plates  might  be  easily  exposed.  Again;  wander  up 
the  hill  by  the  path  behind  the  new  church,  when,  if  plates  be 
plentiful,  subjects  enough  will  be  found  to  fill  them.  One  subject 
there — an  old  cottage  or  group  of  cottages  overshadowed  by  a 
picturesque  Scotch  fir  tree,  standing  on  the  hill  directly  behind  tli9 
Gwydyr  Hotel — forms  a  particularly  inviting  object,  and  two  or 
three  pictures  may  be  made  from  that  alone.  A  good  deal  of  work 
may  also  be  done  on  the  river  Llugwy  above  Pont-y-Pair ;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  upon  paper  how  great  an  amount  of  labour 
would  be  involved  in  really  exhausting  the  picturesque  capabilities 
of  Bettws. 

Leaving  the  village  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  first 
excursion  generally  taken  is  to  the  Swallow  Falls.  The  first 
stoppage  on  the  road  will  be  at  the  Miners’  Bridge,  which  used  to  be 
a  picturesque  structure  of  unhewn  timber  thrown  across  the  Llugwy 
for  the  convenience  of  the  miners  Working  in  the  lead  mines  above. 
Now,  however,  the  old  structure  has  been  replaced  by  a  ghastly 
production  of  modern  art,  which  goes  far  to  spoil  an  otherwise 
charming  stretch  of  rocky  river  scenery.  Notwithstanding  this 
there  remain  two  views — looking  up  and  down  the  river — which 
have  been  well  rendered  by  Bedford  and  Mudd,  and  which  will  well 
repay  the  stoppage.  The  Swallow  Falls — in  the  unpronounceable 
language  of  the  country,  Rhayadr-y-Wennol — though  picturesque 
enough  in  themselves  (there  are  three  separate  falls),  do  not  afford 
much  opportunity  to  the  photographer,  though  by  scrambling  down 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  Lower  Fall  several  “  bits”  may 
be  secured.  If  the  journey  be  extended  beyond  the  Falls  in  the 
direction  of  Capel  Curig,  after  about  a  mile  of  road  has  been 
traversed  a  splendid  series  of  views  are  presented  to  the  camera, 
the  valley  surrounded  by  hills  lying  in  front,  backed  up  by  Moel 
Siabod,  “  the  most  picturesque  mountain  in  Wales.”  Here,  by 
taking  advantage  of  foreground  objects,  several  plates  may  be 
exposed  without  producing  monotonous  results. 

Another  excursion  from  Bettws  is  up  the  Lledr  Valley.  This  is 
best  approached  by  the  footpath  through  the  wood  behind  the  Water¬ 
loo  Hotel.  Before  arriving  at  the  opening  of  the  valley,  which  is  at 
the  point  where  the  river  Lledr  runs  into  the  Conway,  Beaver  Bridge 
and  Pool  are  reached,  so  called  from  the  fact  of  traces  of  an  evident 
beaver  “  dam  ”  having  been  discovered  there  from  signs  readable  only 
by  the  cognoscenti.  Beaver  Pool  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  last 
places  in  which  the  beaver  existed  in  Great  Britain.  The  bridge 
itself — a  modern  one  of  Telford’s — though  not  a  picturesque  struc¬ 
ture,  lends  itself  readily  to  the  composition,  and  two  or  three  pictures 
may  be  made  at  this  point. 

Proceeding  half-a-mile  further  we  reach  Pont-ar-Lledr,  an  old  ivy- 
clad  bridge  spanning  the  Lledr  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  its 
junction  with  the  Conway.  The  bridge  itself  as  well  as  its  surround¬ 
ings  are  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  several  subjects  can  be 
found  here  within  a  small  compass ;  though  the  rapid  growth  of 
trees  and  shrubs  during  the  last  dozen  years  has  done  much  to  spoil 
the  view  of  the  bridge  itself,  especially  on  the  lower  side. 

From  this  point  the  valley  of  the  Lledr  presents  one  continual 
panorama  of  changing  beauty,  alternating  from  rugged  rock  scenery 
to  open,  verdure-clad  hills,  with  the  little  river  now  gliding  peace¬ 
fully  by  and  again  rushing  impetuously  between  the  jagged  rocks 
which  occasionally  line  its  course. 

The  beauty  of  the  valley  has  been  much  marred  by  the  new  rail¬ 
way  which  has  been  constructed  from  Bettws-y-Coed  to  Festiniog, 
and  which  runs  the  early  part  of  its  course  on  the  north,  crossing  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  valley.  Curiously  enough,  the  aesthetic 
tastes  of  the  engineers  of  the  line  led  them  to  select  as  the  most 
fitting  point  at  which  to  cross  the  valley  a  slight  bend  in  the  river 
where  a  broad  pool  has  been  formed,  overhung  by  a  huge  rock,  and 
with  its  surrounding  foliage  enclosing,  as  in  a  frame,  the  distant  view 
of  Moel  Siabod.  This  picture,  known  as  the  Heron  Pool — one  of  the 
most  perfect  compositions  it  is  possible  to  imagine  in  nature— -has 
been  completely  ruined  by  the  introduction  or  intrusion  of  a  hideous 
viaduct,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  claims  to  excellence  as  a  work 
of  engineering,  is  completely  out  of  place  in  its  present  position. 
Higher  up  the  valley,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  Bettws, 
we  come  to  Pont-y-Pant — a  picturesque  bridge  of  rough  timber  rest¬ 


ing  on  stonework  (or  slate)  piers.  This  bridge,  with  the  rapids 
below  it,  will  supply  two  or  three  subjects  for  the  camera. 

For  photographic  purposes  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  proceed 
further  in  this  direction  ;  but  the  antiquary  or  archaeological  student 
may  choose  to  press  on  to  Dolwyddelen  Castle,  a  ruin  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  strongholds  in  Wales  which  held 
out  against  Edward  I.,  and  where  Llewellyn  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
been  born.  Photographically  it  presents  no  points  worthy  of  secur¬ 
ing  ;  hence  to  the  non-antiquarian  artist  we  say  stop  at  Pont-y-Pant. 


THE  EDWARDS’  DEVELOPER  FOR  GELATINO- 
BROMIDE. 

There  is  no  lack  of  formulae  for  the  composition  of  developers  for  the 
new  process  which  at  present  occupies  the  photographic  world.  We 
have,  first,  the  pyro.  alkaline  developer  in  many  different  varieties;  the 
excellent  formula  into  which  ferrocyanide  enters;  and,  lastly,  the  oxa¬ 
late  of  iron  recommended  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  modified  by  Dr. 
Eder.  But  still  we  wanted  something  better — a  developer  which  does 
not  decompose  too  quickly,  which  does  not  cause  fog,  and  which  is 
capable  of  producing  sufficient  intensity;  in  a  word,  a  developer  which 
resembles  in  its  qualities  the  sulphate  of  iron  employed  in  the  wet  col¬ 
lodion  process. 

I  believe  I  have  found  these  qualities  in  the  formula  published  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  which  combines  the  use  of  the  alkaline  with  that  of  the 
glycerine  developer.  Here  is  the  formula.  The  two  following  solutions 
are  prepared : — 

No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  25  grammes. 

Glycerine  .  25  c.c. 

Alcohol . 150  ,, 

Mix  the  alcohol  and  glycerine,  and  dissolve  the  pyrogallic  acid  in  this 

No.  2. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  25  grammes. 

Liquid  ammonia  at  ’SSO .  25  c.c. 

Glycerine  .  25  ,, 

Water  . .,..150  ,, 

These  two  solutions  will  keep  many  months. 

To  prepare  the  developer :  one  part  of  No.  1  is  mixed  with  fifteen  parts 
of  water  (solution  B) ;  and  in  another  bottle  one  part  of  No.  2  with 
fifteen  parts  of  water  (solution  A).  These  solutions  will  keep  several 
days. 

When  about  to  develope  a  plate  put  it,  without  washing,  into  a  flat 
dish,  with  the  film  upwards ;  mix  in  a  graduated  measure  equal  parts 
of  B  and  A,  and  pour  the  mixture  over,  as  we  should  do  on  a  wet  col- 
lodioned  plate.  If  air-bubbles  are  formed  upon  the  film  remove  them 
with  the  wet  finger  or  with  a  brush.  Keep  the  dish  in  motion.  The 
image  appears  in  a  few  seconds  and  is  finished  in  a  minute,  after  which 
wash  and  fix. 

If  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  correct  the  negative  dovelopes  with 
sufficient  force  to  make  intensification  needless.  The  developer  produces 
no  veil — an  effect  due  to  the  glycerine. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  is  always  its 
extreme  sensitiveness,  which  compels  us  to  measure  the  time  of  exposure 
with  great  exactitude  if  we  wish  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  the 
process  offers. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  has  treated  this  question  in  an  article,  on 
the  necessity  of  a  shutter  measuring  exactly  the  duration  of  the  expo¬ 
sure,  in  the  last  number;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  find  an 
instrument  of  precision  of  this  description,  which  at  present  we  lack. 

In  any  case  it  is  useful  to  know  how  to  act  if  the  necessary  exposure 
has  been  exceeded  or  has  not  been  attained.  The  first  case  will  be  the 
more  frequent.  If  the  image  appear  very  quickly  pour  away  at  once 
the  mixture  in  the  dish,  and  replace  it  with  the  solution  B  alone.  If  the 
action  of  the  developer  has  been  already  too  far  prolonged,  the  result — 
a  spoilt  negative— will  not  be  changed  ;  but  if  the  substitution  has  been 
made  soon  enough  the  negative  will  intensify  slowly  and  will  still  be 
good. 

In  the  contrary  case,  if  the  picture  do  not  appear  as  quickly  as  it 
should,  or  if  it  become  too  hard,  a  little  more  of  the  solution  A  is  added 
to  the  mixture. 

There  is  also  another  very  simple  way  to  avoid  being  surprised  by  a 
rapid  development,  which  destroys  all  the  strength  of  the  negative.  It 
is  to  dilute  the  developer  with  water ;  and  I  find  that,  with  the  emulsion 
which  I  use,  this  means  is  valuable.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  my 
excellent  friend,  M.  Franck  de  Villecholle,  who  said  to  me,  some  months 
since,  “the  only  means  of  obtaining  successful  results  with  gelatino- 
bromide  is  not  to  force  the  development.”  E.  Liesegang. 

— La  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  gets  every  week  more  inte¬ 
resting,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  process  of  photography  has  arrived  at 
what  we  might  almost  call  “  a  pitch  of  intense  fascination.”  A  fasci- 
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natiug  study  to  the  thinking  worker  it  always  is,  but  now  it  is 
doubly  and  trebly  so,  owing  to  the  revolutionary  part  played  by  emul¬ 
sion  processes.  This  Journal  has  done  its  work  well  in  advancing  every 
new  idea  in  connection  with  this  stage  of  photography ;  in  fact,  to  its 
fostering  aid  much  of  the  success  of  emulsion  dry  plates  is  due.  I  often 
wonder  that  the  Publisher  does  not  alter  the  title,  or,  rather,  make  an 
addendum  to  it.  I  hereby  present  him  with  the  suggestion  that  to  the 
familiar  heading  we  see  every  week  upon  our  paper  he  adds — “and 
special  organ  of  dry-plate  workers.”  Through  evil  report  and  good 
report  he  has  stuck  to  dry-plate  work  at  a  time  when  it  was  considered 
more  a  pis  aller  than  anything,  and  now,  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  point 
where  it  takes  premier  honours,  it  would  be  but  right  to  record  the  fact 
in  the  manner  I  propose.  Verbum  sap. 

What  an  indefatigable  experimentalist  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  is  !  I  was 
deeply  interested  in  reading  his  last  communication  on  various  iron 
developers  for  dry  plates.  They  seem  to  possess  the  elements  of  success, 
and  I  hope  we  may  hear  that  they  have  been  so  carried  out  by  those 
who  may  have  tried  them.  Oxalate  of  potash,  borax,  and  sulphate  of 
iron  are  easily  obtained  or  prepared  substances,  and,  consequently,  more 
likely  to  be  tried.  At  anyrate,  here  it  might  be  considered  unlikely  that 
his  laurels  would  be  attempted  to  be  appropriated  by  other  people, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  may  be  done  in  view  of  what  has 
been  done. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Herschell’s  most  extraordinary  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  solubility  of  gelatine  in  alcohol,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  little 
dilute  acid,  may  be  a  complete  turning  point  in  emulsion  work.  That 
happy  union  of  the  qualities  of  gelatine  and  collodion,  so  often  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  Editors,  becomes  at  once  realised,  seeing  that  by 
means  of  the  discovery  the  two  kinds  of  emulsion  might  actually  be 
mixed  together  and  poured  on  the  plate  to  form  a  collodio-gelatino- 
bromide  dry  plate  !  Why,  one  might  have  a  varnish  composed  of 
shellac  and  gelatine  mixed.  Canary  medium  would  have  to  hide  its 
diminished  head  in  view  of  all  kinds  of  possibilities  in  mixtures  of 
coloured  gelatine  and  spirit  varnish. 

All  new  discoveries,  however,  are  paled  by  the  marvellous  process 
advertised  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.,  of  a  “new  method  of  develop¬ 
ment.”  Send  them  a  guinea,  and  you  are  to  have  a  packet  of  their  plates 
and  full  instructions  and  materials  for  developing  the  plates  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  The  promise  is  of  such  a  wonderful  nature  that  scepticism  would 
be  most  permissible,  avere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  two  well-known  names 
stand  sponsors  for  the  bond  Jides  of  the  new  process.  No  doubt  when 
we  get  used  to  the  novelty  it  would  be  very  nice  to  work  without 
the  necessity  for  the  horrid  ruby  glare  that  gives  to  the  dark  room  such 
a  pandemonium-like  character,  or,  rather,  aurora  borealitical  north 
pole — which  is,  I  believe,  the  simile  of  the  day.  The  next  thing  we 
may  expect  will  be  the  absence  of  need  for  a  dark  room  under  any 
circumstances  at  all !  Improvements  come  with  such  bewildering 
frequency  that  one  feels  prepared  for  anything  at  last.  One  is  even 
almost  ready  to  accept  as  a  likely  thing  the  statement  in  a  new 
patent  that  by  means  of  hand  pressure,  without  intervening  machinery, 
a  rolling  apparatus  can  be  used  that  will  give  results  equal  to  what  the 
most  elaborate  press  is  capable  of  performing!  I  shall,  however,  believe 
it  when  I  see  it. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  I  observe  a  correspondent  sends 
as  a  novelty  a  drawing  of  a  flap  shutter  for  the  lens  for  quick  exposures. 
Seeing  that  this  identical  shutter,  or  one  almost  exactly  like  it,  has 
been  in  use  for  the  last  score  of  years  or  so  in  many  studios,  it  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  a  decided  novelty.  It  is  true  that  some  philosophers 
believe  that  everything  now  happening  is  but  the  repetition  of  events  of 
thousands  of  years  ago  ;  but  the  cycle,  if  existent,  is  truly  not  included 
in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  individual — of  the  human  species,  at  anyrate  ! 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  Mr.  H.  N.  White’s  paper  upon 
enamels.  By  the  way,  what  cruel  irony  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  at  which  it  was  read  to  send  for  publication  the  writer’s  modest 
disclaimer  of  cultivated  talents  of  speech,  and  his  paragraph  of  thanks 
for  patient  hearing,  seeing  that  in  the  one  case  the  writer  did  not  read 
it,  and  in  the  other  that,  though  it  was  a  postscript,  it  might  equally  as 
well  have  been  a  prescript,  for  it  allowed  for  no  possibility  of  dis¬ 
sent  in  his  audience.  The  paper  was  very  suggestive  and  very 
interesting  as  to  what  might  be  done  ;  but,  surely,  a  formula  or  two 
might  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  practical 
article.  As  it  is  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  make  the  slightest  use 
of  it  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Mr.  White  states  that  it  is  quite 
as  easy  to  do  them  “five  feet  square  as  one  foot.”  He  must  have  at¬ 
tained  to  a  marvellous  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  somewhat  difficult 
matter  of  enamelling,  or  burning-in.  Mr.  Green  was  right  in  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  moral  wrong  perpetrated  by  valuable  painted  non- 
:  permanent  pictures  being  sold  to  the  public,  seeing  that  nowadays  every 
facility  is  available  for  permanent  pictures.  It  is  rather  alarming, 
though,  to  hear  of  even  “permanent ”  pictures  peeling  off.  I  have  not 
myself  seen  anything  of  the  sort  in  carbon,  though  I  have  seen  collodion 
pictures  so  frilled  up  from  their  support  through  the  employment  of 
heavy  coats  of  gum. 

Photography  and  its  professors  may  be  said  to  be  looking  up  just 
now.  A  legal  tribunal  in  Paris  has  recently  decided  that,  practically 


speaking,  it  is  a  fine  art.  Then,  again,  as  to  its  professors:  their 
status  has  been  placed  upon  a  certain  stable  footing,  seeing  that  by  the 
decision  of  an  English  judge  a  photographer’s  person  is  too  sacred  for 
his  ears  to  be  boxed  with  impunity  by  his  wife  !  Free  Lance. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BRISTOL 
AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

As  several  months  have  elapsed  since  the  first  announcement  of  this 
exhibition  was  made  in  our  columns — towards  the  close  of  last  year — 
a  repetition  of  the  prize  list  at  the  present  time  will  probably  induce 
many  of  our  readers  to  bear  it  in  mind  while  preparing  for  the  other  and 
earlier  exhibitions  at  Falmouth  and  in  Pali  Mall.  We  may  be  allowed 
to  point  out  that  this  is  not  merely  a  local  affair,  but  is  international  in 
its  character;  and,  from  what  we  have  heard  of  the  extent  of  the 
arrangements  which  are  being  made  to  render  it  a  success,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  photographers— amateur  and  professional — will  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  pitting  their  productions  against  those  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  different  continental  and  American  schools. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  medals  and  conditions  of  competition: — 

1.  A  gold  medal  for  the  picture  or  series  of  pictures  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  merit,  irrespective  of  size  or  subject. 

2.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  the  best  and  second  best  landscape  or  series 
of  landscapes  of  8*  by  Oj  or  under. 

3.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  the  best  and  second  best  landscape  or  series 
of  landscapes  above  by  6£. 

4.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  the  best  and  second  best  portrait  or  series  of 
portraits  of  8J  by  or  under. 

5.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  the  best  and  seoond  best  portrait  or  series  of 
portraits  above  8£  by  6b 

6.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  the  best  and  second  best  genre  picture. 

7.  One  silver  medal  for  the  best  enlargement  of  any  subject,  and  by  any  process, 
provided  it  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor. 

8.  One  bronze  medal  for  the  best  transparency  or  series  of  transparencies. 

9.  Four  bronze  medals,  to  be  awarded  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  for 
improved  apparatus,  materials,  processes,  or  other  meritorious  productions. 

CONDITIONS. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  wall  space  ;  but  there  will  be  a  small  universal  entrance 
fee  of  five  shillings  to  be  paid  by  each  exhibitor  in  competition. 

Ail  pictures  for  exhibition  (except  as  below  stated)  must  be  sent  mounted  and 
framed,  with  the  artist’s  name  and  address  on  the  hack ;  the  titles  of  the  subjects  and 
process  by  which  produced  may  be  neatly  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  pictures.  On  no 
consideration  will  the  name  or  address  of  the  artist  he  permitted  on  the  front,  as  such 
will  appear  in  the  catalogue,  and  no  pictures  in  Oxford  frames  will  be  admitted. 

Pictures  from  India  and  the  Colonies  may  be  sent  by  post,  unmounted,  and  the 
Council  will  undertake  to  have  them  mounted  at  the  cost  of  the  exhibitor,  such  ex¬ 
penses  to  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  pictures.  Nevertheless, 
where  possible,  the  Council  would  recommend  exhibitors  sending  their  pictures  ready 
framed,  according  to  their  own  tastes.  All  unmounted  pictures  must  be  delivered  by 
November  1st.  The  most  direct  route  from  America  is  from  New  York  by  the  “  Great 
Western  Steamship  Line  ”  direct  to  Bristol,  with  which  company  special  rates  for  ex¬ 
hibitor’s  packages  have  been  made. 

The  Council  undertake  to  unpack,  repack,  and  return  all  exhibits  remaining  unsold  ; 
all  carriage  must  be  paid  by  the  exhibitor.  Every  care  will  be  taken  of  the  exhibits, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  Council  will  not  hold  themselves  liable  for  any  untoward 
accident  that  may  occur,  with  the  exception  of  loss  by  fire,  which  is  specially  provided 
for. 

The  Council  will  undertake  the  sale  of  exhibited  pictures  at  the  usual  commission  of 
ten  per  cent  Photographs  coloured  by  hand  will  be  excluded  from  competition.  The 
hanging  committee  will  reserve  the  power  of  rejecting  any  pictures.  Each  exhibitor 
must  fill  up  a  form  (which  will  be  supplied)  and  forward  it  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  not  later 
than  November  1st.  All  pictures  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  sent  carriage  paid, 
to  arrive  not  later  than  December  1st,  addressed  “International  Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Academy  of  Arts,  Clifton,  Bristol.” 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  H.  A.  H.  Daniel, 
Avonmead,  Leigh  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

The  judges,  five  in  number,  will  consist  of  two  eminent  artists  and 
three  well-kuown  photographers,  three  of  the  number  being  non-members 
of  the  Association. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

On  the  Ferrocyanide  Development  of  Emulsion  Plates. — On 

Emulsifying  Apparatus,  and  on  the  Setting  of  Emulsion  Films. 

— On  the  Intensification  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

In  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  Herr  Schneider,  of  Neuminster, 
writes  as  follows  about  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  development  of 
emulsion  plates.  Prepare  the  following  solutions  : — 

A.  A  saturated  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash).  To  prepare  this  solution  put  thirty  grammes  of  ferro¬ 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  bottle  containing  120  grammes  of  distilled 
water,  and  place  the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  ;  then,  when  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  have  become  warm,  shake  vigorously  until  the 
prussiate  of  potash  is  completely  dissolved,  and  filter  when  cold. 

B.  Dissolve  one  gramme  of  pyrogallie  acid  in  120  grammes  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  To  develope  the  plate  place  it  in  a  dish  containing  water, 
and  pour  into  a  glass  beaker  equal  parts  of  solutions  A  and  B  (for  a 
carte  de  visite  or  a  cabinet  thirty  c.c.  of  each  solution  is  quite  enough), 
and  to  that  mixture  add  three  or  four  drops  of  caustic  ammonia  for  every 
ounce  (thirty  c.c.).  Now  take  the  plate,  rinse  it  under  the  tap,  lay 
it  in  a  dish  a  little  larger  than  itself,  and  pour  the  developer  over  it. 
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punng  the  development  keep  moving  the  dish  about  continually,  so  as 
to  keep  the  developer  in  constant  motion  over  the  plate.  In  about 
a  minute  and  a-half  the  highest  lights  should  appear.  If  thev  are 
longer  in  coming  add  a  few  drops  more  of  the  ammonia.  If,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  too  long  an  exposure,  the  image  should  not  be  powerful 
enough  add  a  little  of  solution  B.  . , 

It  is  well  to  cover  the  bath  during  the  development  with  a  pasteboard 
lid,  which  can  be  lifted  up  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  see  how  far  the 
development  lias  progressed.  _  Prints  from  gelatine  negatives  developed 
with  this  developer  are  distinguished  by  great  depth,  brilliancy,  and 
richness  in  details,  and  are  in  no  way  behind  collodion  negatives.  The 
whole  process  is  extremely  simple  and  sure,  and  it  is  never  necessary  to 
intensrfy  the  negative,  as  it  can  be  bronght  to  the  desired  density  with 
the  developer  itself.  J 


a  arLarnC  e  ?n  eiT!u^slons  m  the  Photograph!  sches  Wochenblatl  Herr 
Anton  Muller  describes  an  apparatus  for  emulsifying,  which  he  had 
constructed  according  to  an  idea  of  his  own.  Herr  Muller  appears  to 
*+aUuaii1iteUr  PhotrOgrapher,  and  is  employed  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
attached  to  a  manufactory.  It  seemed  to  him  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  comparatively  so  few  persons  prepare  their  own  gelatine  emul¬ 


sions  is  to  be  found 
in  their  dread  of  the 
trouble  of  emulsify¬ 
ing  and  the  risk  of 
failure,  added  to  the 
complicated  nature  of 
most  of  the  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  with 
which  he  is  acquaint¬ 
ed,  and  which  are, 
moreover,  so  expen¬ 
sive  as  not  to  be 
within  the  reach  of 
all.  These  reasons 
led  him  to  think  that 
a  simpler  and  cheaper 
apparatus,  which 
should  also  be  relia¬ 
ble,  was  much  called 
for.  He  had  also  more 
personal  reasons  for 
seeking  this  simpler 
apparatus,  as  he  found 
a  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  a  constant 
temperature  for  emul¬ 
sifying  in  the  labora¬ 
tory,  where  he  at  first 
conducted  his  experi¬ 
ments,  and  also  found 
it  inconvenient  to 
carry  the  emulsion 
backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  between  the 
laboratory  and  his 
house.  The  apparatus 
hereafter  described  is 
therefore  adapted  for 
use  in  the  house  : — 


“A ,fig.  1,  is  a  strong 
conical  tin  case  having 
a  diameter  of  eighteen 
centimetres  at  the  base 
and  twelve  centimetres 
at  the  top.  At  one  side 
there  is  a  door,  K,p?y. 
1,  to  allow  of  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  small  oil  or 
spirit  lamp,  or  any  other 
source  of  heat,  such  as 
gas ;  at  the  upper  edge 
are  a  number  of  open¬ 
ings  which  serve  as  outlets  for  the  products  of  combustion.  To  the  top  of  A 
is  soldered  a  tin-edged  plate,  having  a  diameter  of  twenty-six  centimetres,  the 
border  of  which  extends  towards  the  centre,  leaving  a  depression  there,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  only  seven  centimetres.  (See  jig.  2.)  Upon  this  plate 
is  placed  a  large  tin  cylinder,  I ,  fig:  3,  twenty-five  centimetres  in  diameter 
and  thirty  centimetres  in  height,  which  can  easily  be  lifted  off  by  the  handles. 
Within  this  first  cylinder,  and  six  centimetres  from  the  bottom  of  it,  a  second 
smaller  cylinder,  II ,Jig.  3,  ten  centimetres  in  diameter  and  twenty  centimetres 
in  height,  is  fixed  by  means  of  two  round  arms  placed  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  which  may  be  inserted  into  brackets  soldered  to  the  inner  sides  of 
the  larger  cylinder,  I,  six  centimetres  below  its  upper  edge.  Both  cylinders  have 
lids  easily  pulled  off;  that  of  the  larger  cylinder,  I,  is  also  furnished  with  a 
tube  twenty-eight  centimetres  in  length  and  25  centimetres  in  width,  closed 
at  the  bottom,  but  open  at  the  top,  and  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
smaller  cylinder  II;  so  that  fourteen  centimetres  of  its  length  is  enclosed  in 
the  larger  cylinder,  while  the  other  portion  projects  into  space.  This  tube 
is  intended  to  hold  a  thermometer,  the  lower  part  (from  25°  or  30°  C.  on  the 


scale  to  the  bulb),  well  wrapped  up  in  wadding  in  order  to  guard  against 
breakage,  of  which  is  gently  pushed  down  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  The 
upper  end  has  a  long  slit, 
which  permits  one  to  read 
off  the  degree  of  heat  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  scale. 

“My  small  emulsifying 
apparatus  is,  therefore,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  simplicity 
of  its  construction  ,its  handi¬ 
ness  when  in  use,  as  well  as 
by  its  cheapness  (here  in 
Schlema  it  would  cost 
about  ten  shillings,  with¬ 
out  the  thermometer  and 
the  felt  cover)  and  its  be¬ 
haviour.  The  temperature 
in  it  remains  constant  (up 
to  60°  C.)  for  as  long  as  de¬ 
sired,  and  that  is  all  that 
is  required. 

“As  soon  as  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  apparatus, 
in  consequence  of  its  ability 
to  maintain  an  equal  tem¬ 
perature  for  a  long  time, 
was  suited  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  gelatino-bromide  as 
well  as  for  other  purposes, 

I  seut  a  specimen  to  our 
worthy  honorary  member, 

Herr  Fritz  Haugk,  of 
Schneeberg.  After  four 
weeks  of  constant  use  Herr 
Haugk  was  so  well  satisfied 
as  to  its  excellence  that  he 
construction  known. 

“  When  it  is  desired  to  set  the  apparatus  described  above  to  work  to 
emulsify,  pour  out  the  water,  which  should  be  about  half-a-degree  higher  than 
the  desired  constant  temperature,  until  the  water-level  is  some  two  or  three 
centimetres  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  cylinder  II.  Then  wind  a  warm 
bandage  of  felted-cloth  several  times  round  the  outer  cylinder,  I,  and  fasten  it. 
Light  the  lamp  in  the  conical  stand,  and  when  all  the  lids  are  closed  observe  the 
degree  registered  by  the  thermometer.  Should  there  be  no  change  in  the  latter  at 
the  end  of  half-  or  a-quarter-of-an-hour,  draw  out  the  inner  cylinder,  II,  with  its 
support  and  take  it  quickly  into  the  dark  room;  there  take  the  well-corked  bottle 
(encased  in  a  tin  box  nine  centimetres  high  with  a  well-fitting  lid)  containing  tho 
newly-prepared  and  still  liquid  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine  which  is 
to  be  emulsified,  and  insert  it  as  fast  as  possible  into  cylinder  II.,  then  hurry  back 
into  daylight,  hook  the  supports  of  this  cylinder  into  the  brackets  of  cylinder  I, 
and  close  the  lid  of  the  latter.  As  the  latter  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  if  the  flame  be  properly  managed  the  desired  temperature  should 
easily  be  maintained,  the  apparatus,  being  felt  covered,  giving  out  but  little 
heat,  and  that  continual,  though  slight,  loss  being  as  continually  compensated 
by  the  action  of  the  flame.  A  very  passable  source  of  heat  is  furnished  by  a 
rather  wide  glass  quite  full  of  rapeseed  oil  with  a  Niirenberg  night-light  with 
three  wicks  floating  on  it,  which  may  be  burnt  either  singly  or  together.  If 
the  emulsion  is  to  be  kept  for  days  at  a  low  temperature  (say  32°  C.)  it  is  easy 
to  feed  the  oil- glass  daily  with  fresh  oil,  by  means  of  a  small  tin  funnel,  without 
being  obliged  to  take  the  lamp  out  of  the  conical  stand  ;  and  should  a  wick  be¬ 
come  used  a  fresh  one  may  easily  be  substituted  with  a  pair  of  pincers. 
If  one  only  wish  to  emulsify  a  very  small  quantity  (say  fifty  c.c.)  a  small 
bottle  and  a  small  tin  case  should  be  selected  ;  but  the  case  should  still  be  nine 
centimetres  high,  and  the  space  between  the  thin  case  and  the  interior  of  cylin¬ 
der  II  should  be  filled  with  water  of  the  proper  heat.  The  bottom  of  the  said 
tin  case  should  be  weighted  with  grains  of  shot,  so  that  it,  together  with  the 
bottle  it  contains,  may  not  be  raised  and  upset  by  the  rebound  of  the  water 
when  the  lid  of  cylinder  II  is  pulled  off.  When  the  emulsion  is  perfectly 
finished  empty  out  the  water  and,  while  still  warm,  dry  the  whole  apparatus 
as  well  as  possible  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  rusty,  and  keep  in  a  dry  room. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  with  my  small  apparatus  the  smallest 
quantity  (50  c.m.)  can  be  emulsified  as  easily  as  ten  times  that  bulk,  and  with 
security  in  daylight,  as  well  as  very  cheaply.  But  the  proceedings  are  much  sim¬ 
plified  and  the  cost  reduced  if  one  emulsifies  at  a  higher  temperature  (60°  C. )  by 
the  method  described  by  Herr  F.  Haugk  in  No.  10  of  the  Chemiker  Zeitung.” 

In  the  same  article  Herr  Muller  describes  his  arrangements  for  setting 
or  stiffening  the  emulsion  on  freshly-prepared  plates.  He  has  a  well¬ 
closing  sheet  iron  box,  fifty-three  centimetres  long,  thirty-five  broad, 
and  four  high,  furnished  at  either  end  with  funnel-shaped  pipes  some 
twenty  centimetres  long.  The  box  stands  upon  a  wooden  board  with 
three  adjustable  screws.  The  box  is  filled  with  cold  spring  water  until 
it  has  risen  ten  centimetres  up  the  stalk  of  the  funnels ;  then  a  strong 
sheet  of  zinc  is  laid  across  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  funnels,  and  is  levelled 
by  means  of  the  screws  under  the  wooden  board.  Upon  the  sheet  of  zinc 
the  freshly-coated  plates  are  then  laid  to  set,  which  they  do  quickly. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  plates  have  set  they  are  placed  one  by 
one  in  a  bath  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  are  then  placed,  together  with 
the  zinc  plate,  in  the  drying-box.  This  process  is  repeated  with  fresh 
batches  of  plates  until  all  the  emulsion  is  used.  The  box  keeps  pretty 
cool  for  several  hours,  even  in  a  well-warmed  laboratory.  In  summer 
some  lumps  of  ice  might  be  added  to  the  water  in  the  tank,  or  if  no  ice 
is  to  be  had  some  freezing  mixture  might  be  utilised. 

In  the  same  publication  Herr  Schweim,  of  Gliickstadt,  has  an  article 
on  a  method  of  intensification  for  gelatine  dry  plates,  by  which,  he  says, 


earnestly  begged  and  encouraged  me  to  make  its 
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he  can  bring  the  thinnest  of  negatives  to  any  desired  density  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  fogging,  and  he  further  adds  that  the  colour  of 
negatives  so  intensified  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that  of  wet 
plates.  “  In  the  first  place  the  plates  must  be  free  from  hypo.— a  result 
which  I  attain  by  leaving  the  plates  taken  on  one  day,  over  night,  in  a 
tub  of  water  in  a  slightly  sloping,  almost  upright,  position,  with  the 
film  surface  uppermost.  The  water  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
plate,  being  weighted  with  the  salt,  carries  it  down  and  thus  is  produced 
at  the  same  time  a  slight  rotary  motion  of  the  water.  I  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  recommend  Dr.  Stolze’s  method  of  washing,  as  it  is  only  too 
favourable  to  the  stripping  off  of  the  film.  I  renew  the  water  in  the 
tub  every  week  or  every  fortnight.  The  intensifier  is  thus  composed : — 

A. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . 1  gramme. 

Water . 10  grammes. 

Pure  nitric  acid . .  10  ,, 

B. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grammes. 

Citric  acid .  1  gramme. 

Water . 200  grammes. 

Before  using  mix  one  part  of  A  with  three  or  four  of  B,  and  let  the  in¬ 
tensifier  so  prepared  flow  backwards  and  forwards  over  every  part  of 
the  film,  keeping  the  plate  in  constant  motion. 

“When  the  desired  density  has  been  acquired  rinse  the  plate  and  lay  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
in  which  any  nitrate  of  silver  that  may  still  remain  in  the  film  will  be 
converted  into  chloride  of  silver,  the  plate  at  the  same  time  assuming  a 
greyish-black  colour.  The  chloride  of  silver  may  in  turn  be  removed  by 
an  immersion  of  a  few  seconds  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hypo.  The 
plate  should  be  kept  almost  in  the  dark  when  in  the  chloride  of  sodium 
bath.  As  a  final  washing,  then  leave  the  plate  an  hour  and  a-half  or 
two  hours  in  clean  water.  The  intensifying  fluid  may  be  allowed  to 
act  until  it  has  become  rather  brown  in  colour ;  it  should  then  be 
renewed.  The  yellowish-brown  colour  which  it  communicates  to  the 
negative  is  lost  again  in  the  chloride  of  sodium  bath  and  the  subsequent 
steeping  in  water.  In  the  interval  between  one  application  of  the 
developer  and  any  renewal  of  it  the  plate  should  be  well  rinsed. 

“  Whether  this  method  of  intensification  would  give  the  same  results 
with  plates  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  only 
tried  it  upon  those  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid.” 


Meetings  cf  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

24..  . . 

Oldham  . 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  excursion  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  9th  instant.  The  place  selected  was  Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire, 
which  has  been  photographed  and  sketched  times  innumerable. 

The  party  left  Sheffield  about  eight  o’clock  in  a  drag  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  had  a  most  pleasant  drive  by  way  of  Chatsworth  and 
Rowsley,  reaching  Haddon  about  eleven  o’clock. 

On  arriving  an  unexpected  hindrance  presented  itself,  as  the  party  in 
charge  of  the  hall  refused  admittance  to  the  camera  without  a  special 
order.  This  is  a  new  rule,  first  enforced  this  year,  and  should  be 
known  to  all  photographers  visiting  this  place.  Two  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Bakewell  to  Mr.  Nesfield’s  office  to  obtain 
permission,  which,  after  some  delay  and  churlishness,  was  given.  The 
weather,  with  the  exception  of  a  shower  in  the  afternoon,  was  fine,  and 
a  large  number  of  very  excellent  negatives,  including  a  group  of  the 
party,  were  taken,  from  stereos,  up  to  10  X  8,  and  nearly  all  on  gelatine 
plates  of  various  makes.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  Bakewell  to  ex¬ 
periment,  with  great  success,  on  various  plates  and  solutions  of  a 
different  nature  to  those  just  mentioned,  though  gelatine  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  present  in  a  different  form.  After  a  stroll  round  the  church¬ 
yard,  &c.,  at  Bakewell  the  party  returned  home  well  pleased  with  the 
day’s  out. 


Comsponiitnct. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GELATINE  PLATES  IN  DAYLIGHT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Since  writing  last  week  I  have  been  able  to  prove  my 
prediction  that  the  colour  of  old  pyro.  would  probably  be  as  effectual  as 
the  colour  of  the  oxalate  of  iron  in  shielding  the  plate  from  the  action 
of  light  during  development. 

An  experiment,  conducted  in  all  respects  the  same  as  before  described, 
only  using  old  pyro.  instead  of  oxalate  of  iron,  resulted  in  a  quite  clean 


negative,  thus  settling  the  matter  of  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
gelatine  plate  by  means  of  pyro.  and  ammonia  in  daylight.  —  I  am, 
yours,  See.,  W.  Hanson. 

Leeds,  June  14,  1880.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  would  advise  those  photographers  who  object  to  ruby 
glass,  “canary  medium,”  and  dark  rooms  generally  to  try  developing 
gelatine  plates  in  ebonite  trays  well  filled  with  pyro.  developer,  stained 
with  cochineal  colouring  or  Judson’s  dye  (cardinal).  An  ordinary  gas 
burner  or  even  weak  daylight  may  then  be  used. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

June  14,  1880.  T.  G.  Whaite, 

- «■ - 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  GELATINE  IN  ALCOHOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  continued  my  experiments  on  this  subject,  and 
am  now  able  to  give  details  of  a  method  which  in  my  hands  has  proved 
everything  that  I  could  wish.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Prepare  an  emulsion  in  the  usual  way,  and  precipitate  with  methyl¬ 
ated  spirit.  Take  as  many  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  as  there  are  to 
be  ounces  of  finished  emulsion,  and  to  each  ounce  add  one  drop  of 
acetic  acid.  Dissolve  the  pellicle  in  this,  with  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat.  To  each  ounce  of  emulsion  add  ten  drops  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  chrome  alum  of  the  same  temperature  ;  shake  up,  and  filter 
carefully  through  wash  leather. 

The  plates  should  be  warmed  before  they  are  coated,  otherwise  the 
films  will  set  crapy.  Plates  prepared  in  this  way  will  bear  a  prolonged 
development. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Herschell. 

P.S. — I  am  now  trying  the  effect  of  hydrobromic  acid,  as  mentioned 
by  a  correspondent  last  week. — G.  H. 

13,  Surrey -street,  Strand,  June  14,  1880. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  great  usefulness  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gelatine 
in  various  branches  of  work  led  me  to  set  about  making  solutions  in 
methylated  spirit.  On  adding  aqua  regia  to  the  spirit  the  gelatine  was 
dissolved,  but  on  cooling  did  not  gelatinise  in  the  bottle  but  remained 
fluid,  part  of  the  gelatine  settling  to  the  bottom.  When  poured  on 
glass  this  mixture  did  not  “set,”  but  dried  very  gradually.  Trying 
next  what  acetic  acid  would  do  I  found  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
to  the  ounce  of  spirit  brought  about  the  solution  of  any  quantity  of 
gelatine,  which  set  in  a  fine  jelly  in  the  bottle  and  when  poured  upon  a 
plate,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  an  aqueous  solution.  This  slowly-setting 
feature  will  recommend  it  to  many  workers,  especially  in  cabinet  work, 
whilst  its  rapid  drying  will  result  in  a  great  saving  of  time. 

I  have  thought  that,  could  a  rapidly-setting  alcoholic  gelatine  mixture 
be  concocted,  it  would  be  of  great  use  in  the  final  printing  of  Woodbury 
type  prints,  the  drying  of  which  at  present  forms  so  objectionable  a 
part  of  the  process.  In  the  preparation  of  the  tissue  mythol-alcohol 
may  be  of  use,  providing  that  the  sensitising  bath  of  bichromate  be 
rendered  alkaline  so  as  to  neutralise  the  acid  in  the  tissue,  which  would, 
when  combined  with  chromate,  tend  to  spontaneous  insolubility. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Vaughan  Dodd. 

Bakewell,  June  14,  1880. 

INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  looking  over  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.  I  have  just 
noticed,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  uses  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“Inquirer,”  that  you  are  of  the  opinion  that,  having  failed  to  obtain 
sufficient  density  by  treatment  with  mercury,  no  subsequent  treatment 
will  be  of  any  service. 

It  so  happens  that  I  had  a  negative  by  me  in  which  intensification 
had  been  unavailingly  pushed  to  the  fullest  extent  by  means  of  mercury 
and  hypo,  (or  ammonia,  I  forget  which),  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
try  if  I  could  obtain  any  further  density  by  means  of  iron  and  silver. 
To  my  astonishment  and  delight  (for  the  experiment  saved  me  a  re-sit) 
the  plate  readily  took  any  amount  of  additional  density.  — I  am,  yours, 
See.,  Quercus. 

June  14,  1880. 

CANARY  MEDIUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  you  have  not  already  heard  enough  about  this  mate¬ 
rial  we  think  we  may  add  some  further  experiences  which  may  save 
photographers  some  trouble. 

We  find  there  are  in  use  five  or  six  different  shades  of  yellow  and 
orange  for  canary  medium,  some  of  which  are  not  safe  for  dry  plates. 
On  testing  the  colouring  matter  we  found  some  were  coloured  with 
turmeric  and  some  with  chromate  of  lead ;  those  coloured  with  the 
latter  while  in  the  pulp  are  perfectly  safe.  This  paper  is  largely  used 
in  the  Bradford  trade,  and,  perhaps,  several  others;  it  may  easily  be 
tested  by  putting  a  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  the  paper,  when  a 
dark  stain  due  to  lead  shows  at  once.  All  the  paper  we  have  tried 
with  this  test  is  safe. 
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Another  application  of  chromium  salts  for  a  dark-room  window  sur¬ 
prised  us  the  other  day  in  Nottingham.  We  found  all  the  light  of  the 
dark  room  was  derived  from  a  Winchester  of  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  glass,  being  clear,  acted  as  the  water  lens  of  an  engraver’s 
magnifier. 

We  find  the  more  photographers  use  dry  plates  the  more  they  are 
giving  up  ruby  light,  and  the  sooner  it  is  given  up  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  sight. — We  are,  yours,  &c.,  Harvey,  Reynolds  and  Co. 

Leeds,  June  15,  1880. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  quarter-plate  scenograph  and  two  double  slides  for  anything 
useful  in  photography. — -Address,  K.  Bean,  Albion  office,  Liverpool. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  view  lens,  by  Field  and  Son,  Birmingham,  for  a 
whole-plate  camera. — Address,  Geo.  Ward,  Ivy  Cottage,  Ringwood. 

Will  exchange  an  A  1  No.  4  Ross’s  symmetrical  lens  for  a  Grubb’s  half-plate 
lens,  or  of  any  other  good  maker;  difference  in  cash. — Address,  R.  H.  Tear 
and  Son,  South  Wimbledon. 

I  will  exchange  a  No.  1b  Dallmeyer  (short  focus)  for  a  No.  1b  long-focus  lens, 
difference  adjusted;  or  will  exchange  a  cabinet  Burr  or  a  cabinet  Vogel  for 
the  above.— Address,  M.  J.  D.,  56,  Union-street,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth. 
Wanted  to  exchange,  nine  or  ten  dozen  of  the  “  Liverpool  ”  dry  plates,  collodio- 
bromide,  from  8X5  downwards,  for  a  studio  posing  chair  with  changeable 
backs.— Address,  Messrs.  Bradshaw  and  Dudley,  273,  St.  George’s- 
place,  Stockport  road,  Manchester. 

Five  dozen  quarter-plate  printing-frames  ;  one  dozen  7\  X  4|  ditto,  principally 
teakwood,  with  long  springs  ;  also,  one  dozen  oak,  with  plate-glass  front, 
size  eight  inches  by  nine  inches,  cost  7s.  6d.  each.  Will  be  exchanged  for 
anything  useful  in  photography.  Offers  requested. — Address,  Wright, 
Mercer ’s-row,  Northampton. 

I  will  exchange  the  following  books,  well  bound,  for  anything  useful  in 
photography :  -Sutton  and  Dawson’s  Dictionary  of  Photography,  Tissandier’s 
Photography ,  Vogel’s  Handbook ,  Liesegang’s  Carbon  Process,  Burrows  and 
Colton’s  On  Retouching ,  Hunt’s  Photography ,  and  others. — Address,  W. 
Slater,  277,  Lynton-road,  Bermondsey. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*tr  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered — 

P.  C.  D.  Warren,  Dublin. — Photograph  of  Oil  Painting  of  the  Apparition 
at  Knock. 

Samuel  Roberts,  Leeds. —  Three  Photographs  of  E.  T.  Jones ,  the  Champion 
Swimmer  of  the  World,  with  Cups  and  Band  won. 

E.  J.  P.— We  will  endeavour  to  assist  you  in  the  matter. 

J.  Caktledge  and  H.  Dunning.— We  shall  reply  to  your  notes  directly. 

Argent.— Horn  silver  is  chloride  of  silver  which  has  been  heated  until  it  is 
fused. 

Alp.  Watts. — Gum  paper  can  be  obtained  at  almost  any  operative  chemist’s ; 
so  also  can  chloride  of  platinum. 

Alex.  Robertson.— You  will  find  much  useful  information  on  the  subject  in 
the  last  edition  of  Fowne’s  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

R.  J.  W.  (Herts)— Add  two  or  three  lumps  of  camphor  to  the  solution  of 
gallic  acid,  which  will  prevent  it  becoming  mouldy. 

Assistant. — The  prints  are  very  creditable,  although  they  are  not  perfect ; 
still  they  are  very  good  considering  the  small  amount  of  experience  you 
have  had. 

G,  S.  W.— We  should  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  what  you  complain  of,  as  from 
your  very  meagre  information  we  cannot  offer  an  opinion  which  would  be  of 
any  real  help  to  you. 

A.  Y.  X. — The  Patent  Office  Library  is  open  daily.  There  is  no  charge  for 
admission,  but  you  will  have  to  sign  your  name  on  entering  and  record  the 
object  of  your  visit. 

Experimentalist.— You  will  be  able  to  obtain  emery  in  a  very  much  finer 
etate  of  division  than  that  you  enclosed  at  any  watchmakers’  material 
dealers.  It  is  sold  under  the  name  of  “  flour  of  emery.” 

S.  Turner. — The  cause  of  the  ropy  appearance  of  the  solution  of  gelatine  after 
the  addition  of  the  chrome  alum  arises  from  too  much  being  added  for  that 
particular  quality  of  gelatine.  Try  two-thirds  the  quantity. 

S.  H.  M.— Thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  is  a  very  suitable  strength  te  employ. 
Some  samples  of  collodion,  however,  work  better  with  a  thirty-five  grain 
bath.  In  either  case  the  solution  should  be  rendered  decidedly  acid  with 
nitric  acid. 

Geo.  Willis.— The  prints  are  certainly  good  examples  of  the  working 
capabilities  of  the  bromc-iodide  emulskn  under  varying  conditions.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  further  experience  with  it,  which  we  fully 
expect  will  be  favourable. 


Savelo.— If  you  add  an  old  and  porous  sample  of  collodion  to  that  you  are 
now  using  you  will  find  it  will  help  in  avoiding  the  stains  you  are  now 
troubled  with,  and  which  are  generally  known  as  “  oystershell  markings.” 

D.  Mantell. — We  think  that  any  photographic  material  dealer  will  procure 
you  a  small  quantity  of  the  paper  you  require,  if  he  has  not  got  it  in  stock. 
Why  not  write  direct  to  the  agents  explaining  your  difficulty  in  obtaining 
what  you  require  ?  They  will,  no  doubt,  gladly  assist  you. 

Chemist. — Captain  Abney’s  formula  consists  of  ammonium  bromide  sixty 
grains,  potassium  iodide  seven  and  a-half  grains,  for  five  ounces  of  emulsion, 
sensitising  with  silver  nitrate  110  grains.  Your  plan  of  emulsiGcation  will 
answer  perfectly.  The  remainder  of  your  letter  has  our  attention. 

Geo.  Jackson. — The  reason  you  cannot  get  your  relief  to  develope  is  that  the 
tissue  has  become  insoluble  from  some  cause  or  other.  Either  you  have 
made  it  with  an  unsuitable  kind  of  gelatine,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  too  long  in 
drying,  which  has  caused  it  to  become  insoluble.  Try  another  sample  of 
gelatine,  and  dry  the  tissue  more  rapidly. 

A.  and  G.  Taylor. — The  appearance  is  somewhat  singular,  and  unless  you  cun 
give  some  further  details  of  the  method  you  employ  we  are  afraid  we  cannot 
throw  much  light  on  the  matter.  Send  us  fuller  information  as  to  collodion, 
bath,  and  the  kind  of  developer  employed,  more  particulary  the  latter,  as  it 
is  there,  we  think,  the  trouble  arises. 

X.  X.  W. — Turpentine  or  benzole  will  generally  remove  the  backing  of  glass 
positives ;  but  if  they  have  been  exposed  for  a  long  period  to  a  strong  light 
the  varnish,  if  made  of  asphalte,  will  be  very  insoluble,  and,  possibly,  you 
may  find  that  you  will  have  to  scrape  it  of.  Of  course  this  will  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  if  the  varnish  be  on  the  collodion  side  of  the  glass. 

Negative. — It  appears  to  us  that  the  spots  in  the  negatives  are  caused  by  fine 
particles  of  metal  coming  in  contact  with  the  collodion  film  after  it  is 
sensitised — possibly  from  one  of  the  hinges  of  the  dark  slide  being  defective. 
Examine  them  carefully.  Perhaps  one  of  them  may  be  bent,  thereby 
causing  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  metal  each  time  it  is  used. 

M.  J. — 1.  The  green  discolouration  is  evidently  caused  by  forcing  withammonia, 
or  by  employing  too  small  a  quantity  of  bromide  in  the  developer.  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  an  excess  of  silver,  which  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  produce  a  deep  red  discolouration — true  “  red  fog,”  in 
fact. —  2.  Treat  the  pellicle  with  a  little  methylated  alcohol— sufficient  to 
well  cover  it — which  will  extract  some  of  the  superfluous  water. 

Charles  J.  Hale. — 1.  In  the  powder  process  the  picture  is  developed  by 
simply  brushing  the  powder  lightly  on  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush ;  it  will 
adhere  only  where  the  light  has  not  acted.  Plumbago  is  very  suitable  for 
reproducing  negatives.  Other  powders  can,  of  course,  be  employed  for 
various  purposes. — 2.  You  will  find  a  formula  for  the  process  in  our 
Almanac  for  the  current  year,  and  detailed  information  distributed  through 
our  volume  for  1874. — 3.  In  the  collodio-chloride  process  the  albumen  sub¬ 
stratum  is  said  to  conduce  to  fading  of  the  picture.  We  shouid  advise  you 
to  employ  either  the  dusting-on  or  the  carbon  process  for  pictures  on  opal. — 
4.  If  you  refer  to  wet  collodion  pictures  on  opal,  gold  toning  will  give  you 
black  tones. 

A.  W.  A. — 1.  Perhaps  the  safest  and  best  plan  would  be  to  immerse  the  plates 
after  thorough  washing  in  methylated  alcohol  for  a  few  minutes,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  solubility  of  the  film  under  the  high 
temperature.  We  presume  a  bath  of  alum  is  used  before  or  after  fixing, 
otherwise  the  plates  would  scarcely  reach  the  final  stage. — 2.  One  thickness 
of  ruby  glass  should  be  sufficent  for  development,  unless  direct  sunshine 
falls  upon  the  window.  It  is  now  stated  by  several  well-known  dry-plate 
workers  that  after  the  gelatino-bromide  plate  is  immersed  in  the  developing 
solution  it  may  be  taken  into  daylight  with  impunity,  and  will  not  fog  so 
long  as  it  is  kept  covered  with  the  solution.— 3.  We  fear  there  is  no  better 
remedy  than  careful  supervision  and  a  frequent  applicaiion  of  the  dusting¬ 
brush. 


Saturday  Outdoor  Meeting. — The  “meet”  tomorrow  will  be  at 
Eltham.  A  train  leaves  Charing  Cross  at  2.35,  Cannon-street  at  2.47, 
and  London  Bridge  at  2.52. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  June  16, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SILVER  INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 
The  large  number  of  inquiries  we  have  received,  since  our  last  issue, 
on  the  subject  of  silver  intensification  as  applied  to  gelatine  plates, 
has  shown  us  that  our  article  of  last  week  was  not  uncalled  for. 
Mercurial  intensification,  which  was  rapidly  coming  to  be  considered 
a  sine  qua  non  with  gelatino-bromide  plates,  has  already  failed  in 
giving  universal  satisfaction ;  and  the  cry  is  still  raised  for  a  reliable 
method  of  intensifying  these  plates  when  the  necessity  arises.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  capability  of  several  different  forms  of  intensi¬ 
fication  by  mercury;  but  the  one  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most 
operators — a  doubt  which  in  many  cases  has  taken  the  form  of 
certainty— is  with  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  image  to  which 
mercury  has  been  applied. 

We  do  not,  here,  intend  to  argue  for  or  against  mercurial  intensi¬ 
fication,  though  we  may  say  that  there  are  those  who  will  argue 
either  for  or  against  the  permanency  of  the  image  thus  obtained.  If 
there  be  a  doubt  at  all — though  the  want  of  stability  may  arise  from 
carelessness  of  manipulation — the  method  (speaking  in  general  terms 
of  mercurial  intensification)  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  bulk  of 
photographers.  Against  the  ordinary  negative,  in  which  the  image  is 
composed  of  silver  only,  whether  the  development  be  effected  by 
pyro.,  iron,  or  alkali,  there  has  been  so  far  no  question  raised,  and 
practically  the  negative  image  has  been  and  may  continue  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  absolutely  permanent.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
a  prejudice  in  favour  of  silver  intensification  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  exist,  and,  as  circumstances  prove,  does  really  exist.  But 
unfortunately  the  physical  nature  of  the  gelatine  film  has  brought 
silver  intensification  into  bad  repute — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that 
it  has  been  practically  dismissed  as  worse  than  useless. 

We  remember,  some  months  ago,  hearing  it  seriously  stated  at  one 
of  the  London  societies’  meetings  that  a  gelatine  negative,  intensified 
with  silver,  was  doomed  to  change  from  the  moment  it  first  saw  the 
light.  We  can  quite  comprehend  the  possibility  of  such  change 
occurring,  but  we  are  far  from  believing  it  to  be  a  necessary  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  contact  of  silver  and  gelatine;  indeed,  we  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  such  a  change  should  take  place  it  is  attributable 
solely  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  operator.  The  success¬ 
ful  intensification,  by  means  of  silver,  of  a  gelatine  negative  presup¬ 
poses  a  certain  amount  of  care  in  the  matter  of  the  elimination  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  used  for  fixing.  This  forms,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way ;  for  we  know,  even  with  collodion,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  completely  remove  the  last  faint  traces  of  hypo,  so  as 
to  leave  the  film  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  pyro.  and  silver  intensi- 
fier.  How  much  more  difficult  must  it  be,  then,  to  remove  the  same 
troublesome  salt  from  a  gelatine  film! 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  more  easy  of  removal,  but  for  various 
reasons  does  not  appear  to  find  very  great  favour.  For  bromide  of 
silver  it  is  a  slower  fixing  agent  than  hypo.,  and  this,  possibly,  taken 
in  connection  with  its  poisonous  character  and  the  powerful  action  it 
is  supposed  to  have  upon  the  image,  has  brought  it  into  disrepute 
amongst  dry-plate  workers  for  years  past.  Though  we  are  address¬ 
ing  a  very  large  number  of  readers  who  have  been  conversant  with 
dry  plate  work  generally,  and  bromide  emulsion  work  more  particu¬ 
larly,  during  several  years  past,  we  have  also  to  consider  an 


extensive  circle  to  whom  the  manipulations  and  even  the  principles 
of  gelatino-bromide  are  comparatively  new;  and  these  in  the  majority 
of  cases  follow  what  has  been  written  and  done  before  by  others. 
Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  cyanide  is  not  more  generally  used 
for  gelatine  plates. 

But  whether  hypo,  or  cyanide  be  employed  one  thing  is  absolutely 
necessary,  viz.,  that  the  fixing  agent  be  removed  thoroughly  from 
the  film  before  the  silver  intensifier  is  applied  to  it.  The  same  rule 
holds  good,  in  a  degree,  with  any  of  the  various  forms  of  mercurial 
intensifier,  but  not  so  strictly  as  with  silver.  If  a  sufficient  trace  of 
hypo,  be  left  in  the  film  when  a  solution  containing  mercury  is 
applied  to  it,  an  effect  is  produced  at  once  more  or  less  marked 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt  left  in  the  film.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  silver  intensifier  may  be  applied  for  some  time  to  the  plate 
without  showing  any  abnormal  action;  and  then — possibly  when  the 
intensification  is  nearly  complete — a  general  discolouration  will 
occur,  owing  to  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  hypo.  We  showed 
last  week  how  this  danger  may  be  avoided,  and  need  not  now  recur 
to  that  portion  of  the  question. 

It  has,  however,  been  alleged  that  negatives  intensified  with  silver, 
though  perfect  when  newly  finished,  discolour  under  the  action  of 
light  and  time.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  the  possibility 
of  such  a  result,  but  we  do  emphatically  declare  against  the  assertion 
that  such  change  is  necessarily  due  to  the  action  of  the  silver 
intensifier.  Silver  we  know — or,  rather,  silver  nitrate — has  a  very 
strong  affinity  for  organic  matter  generally,  and  particularly  for 
gelatine;  and  when  once  the  latter  has  been  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  it  is  very  difficult  to  eliminate  or  to 
counteract  the  latent  effect  produced.  But  we  must  very  gravely 
question  whether  it  is  possible,  in  view  of  the  extremely  minute 
quantity  of  silver  employed  in  intensifying,  that  there  is  much 
possibility  of  any  very  serious  injury  arising  to  the  negative  from 
subsequent  exposure  to  light  or  from  spontaneous  action  of  the 
silver  upon  the  gelatine.  It  is  far  more  probable,  in  the  cases 
which  have  been  published,  that  discolouration  has  arisen  from 
contact  of  the  negative  with  moist  or  damp  silvered  paper.  This 
will — and  very  readily — discolour  a  gelatine  negative  by  reason 
of  the  beforementioned  affinity  which  silver  nitrate  has  for 
gelatine. 

But  though  it  is  not  probable  that  any  very  serious  danger  will 
loom  in  the  future  of  a  silver-intensified  gelatine  negative,  it  is  as 
well  to  take  all  the  precautions  that  can  be  taken — especially  when 
they  are  of  the  simplest — to  guard  against  any  possible  change 
which  may  take  place.  To  this  end  it  is  advisable,  after  intensifica¬ 
tion,  to  immerse  the  plate  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  moderately- 
strong  solution  of  common  salt,  in  order  to  destroy  or  convert  any 
trace  of  free  silver  which  may  remain  in  the  film.  Whatever  that 
quantity  may  be  it  must  necessarily  be  so  minute  that  it  is  scarcely 
likely  the  silver  chloride,  formed  by  the  chloride  of  sodium,  will 
exert  any  injurious  influence  or  undergo  any  change  under  the  action 
of  light  which  is  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the  quality  or  per¬ 
manence  of  the  negative.  If,  however,  there  be  any  fear  on  that 
score  the  plate  may  be  passed  a  second  time  through  the  fiv*'- 
to  ensure  the  removal  of  all  changeable  materia’ 
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In  conclusion :  we  can  only  say  that  with  proper  precautions,  both 
before  and  after  intensification,  the  silver  method  answers  quite  as 
well  with  gelatine  as  with  collodion,  and  has  the  advantage  over 
mercury  of  undoubted  permanency.  The  alleged  change  which  takes 
place  in  silver-intensified  negatives  is  not,  we  believe,  traceable  to 
the  intensification  at  all. 


SILVER  .RESIDUES  AND  THEIR  ASSAY. 
Reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  residues — 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  “  wastes” — as  collected  by  photo¬ 
graphers,  we  shall  here  describe  a  method  of  assay  by  which  a 
reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  by  those  who  are  alike  unskilled  in 
the  use  of  the  blowpipe  and  in  delicate  chemical  manipulations.  The 
method  is  not  theoretically  so  perfect  as  that  we  described  last  week, 
but  it  is  one  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated,  will,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  more  correct  conclusion  by 
reason  of  the  larger  quantity  of  material  treated,  and  thereby  pro¬ 
portionately  less  waste  will  be  experienced  than  what  would  result 
from  unskilful  manipulation  with  smaller  quantities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  residues,  whatever  they  may  be,  must  be 
rendered  equal  and  uniform  throughout.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non, 
otherwise  the  estimate  arrived  at  will  be  fallacious.  In  their  collection 
the  various  residues  must  kept  apart,  and  it  is  the  custom  with  many 
to  send  the  different  kinds — chloride,  sulphide,  paper  ashes,  &c. — 
in  separate  parcels  to  the  refiner.  There  is  no  actual  advantage  in 
doing  so,  and  in  our  own  practice  we  even  prefer  to  mix  the  whole  of 
the  silver  residues  together  before  reducing,  as  we  find  that  in  the 
aggregate  less  heat  and  time  are  required  than  when  they  are  treated 
separately.  But  when  they  are  mixed  the  refiner  should  always  be 
apprised  of  what  they  consist,  so  that  he  may  flux  accordingly. 

As  it  is  essential  that  the  waste  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  order 
to  arrive  at  its  value,  so  also  is  it  a  great  advantage  to  the  refiner  to 
have  it  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  as  then  less  flux  and  crucibles 
will  be  required ;  therefore  the  chloride  and  sulphide  should  be  well 
dried,  and  this  may  be  conveniently  done  in  the  kitchen  oven.  It 
will  be  as  well  to  give  each  of  them  a  wash  in  one  or  two  changes  of 
water  before  drying,  especially  if  this  method  of  assaying  be  adopted. 
After  the  chloride  and  sulphide  are  dry,  and  the  paper  cuttings 
burnt,  the  whole  should  be  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar,  and,  finally,  sifted 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  This  will  remove  much  extraneous  matter, 
as  well  as  intimately  mix  the  whole.  To  assay  weigh  out  accurately 
(say)  two  ounces  of  the  mixture,  and  put  it  into  a  basin  with  half  a 
pint  of  water  mixed  with  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  stir  well  together,  then  throw  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  scraps 
of  zinc,  and  allow  the  whole  to  remain  undisturbed  for  twenty-four 
hours.  By  the  end  of  this  time  the  whole  of  the  chloride  and  nitrate 
present  will  be  converted  into  metallic  silver.  Now  carefully  remove 
all  the  undissolved  zinc,  taking  care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  silver 
adhering  to  it;  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  add  a  little  fresh 
water  and  a  little  more  sulphuric  acid,  and  allow  it  to  digest  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  zinc.  Then 
pour  off  the  liquid,  well  wash  the  residue,  introduce  it  into  a  Florence 
flask,  and  drain  somewhat  closely.  Add  nitric  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  of  acid  to  every  two  ounces  of  water  judged  to  be  in  the 
flask,  boil  for  a  short  time,  and  then  allow  it  to  cool  and  subside. 
Filter  the  supernatant  liquor — which  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
— into  a  good-sized  bottle,  add  a  little  more  nitric  acid  and  water  to 
the  flask;  again  boil  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  of  the 
silver  is  dissolved  out,  and  then  empty  the  contents  of  the  flask  on 
to  the  filter  and  allow  it  to  drain.  Well  wash  the  residue  by  filling 
the  filter  several  times  with  distilled  water. 

By  this  treatment  the  whole  of  the  silver  in  the  residue  is  dis¬ 
solved  out — that  is,  provided  the  operations  have  been  carefully 
conducted.  It  now  exists  as  nitrate  in  a  state  of  solution,  which,  if 
pure,  could  be  estimated  by  testing  it  with  the  argentometer ;  but, 
aB  it  is  not,  some  other  means  must  be  resorted  to,  the  simplest 
of  which  is  to  precipitate  the  silver  in  the  metallic  form  by  putting 
into  the  solution  a  few  strips  of  copper  or  a  little  copper  wire,  which 
will  decompose  the  nitrate,  and  throw  down  the  silver  as  pure 
metal  in  a  very  flue  state  of  division.  This,  after  being  well 


washed  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  dissolved  copper,  must  be  dried 
and  weighed.  The  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this  is  to  empty  it 
on  to  a  filter  paper  placed  in  a  glass  funnel,  and  to  pour  several 
changes  of  distilled  water  upon  it,  until  it  passes  through  free  from 
the  green  colour  imparted  by  the  copper.  After  draining,  the  paper 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  funnel  and  allowed  to  dry  with  the  silver 
upon  it,  and,  when  dry,  the  whole  is  weighed,  a  similar  piece  of  filter 
paper  being  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  pan  as  a  counterpoise;  then 
the  weight  of  the  pure  silver  contained  in  the  two  ounces  of  residue 
acted  upon  will  be  ascertained,  and  from  this  the  quantity  in  the 
bulk  arrived  at. 

To  learn  the  current  market  value  of  pure  silver  we  must  first  find 
the  price  of  standard  silver  by  consulting  the  “  money  market 
article  ”  in  any  of  the  daily  papers  in  order  to  see  what  “  bars  ”  are 
quoted  at.  These  are  of  the  standard  quality,  and,  therefore,  contain 
92  5  per  cent,  of  fine  silver  and  75  per  cent,  of  alloy;  consequently 
pure  silver  is  worth  about  seven  and  a-half  per  cent,  more  than  the 
price  quoted  for  standard,  which  at  the  present  time  is  very  low, 
although  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  a  year  or  so  back.  At  the 
time  we  write  it  is  given  as  52fd.  per  ounce.  Some  ten  years  back 
it  was  quoted  as  high  as  62d.  per  ounce. 

The  silver  as  recovered  by  the  refiner  from  residues  is  seldom 
pure ;  therefore  its  value  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  assay.  For 
this  purpose  a  small  piece  of  the  metal  (twenty  or  thirty  grains  is 
sufficient)  should  be  cut  from  the  ingot  and  sent  to  an  assay  office, 
together  with  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  a  request  for  a  “  parting 
assay.”  In  return  an  “ assay  note”  will  be  sent,  which  will  not  only 
show  the  proportion  of  fine  silver  but  also  the  quantity  of  gold 
(should  any  be  present),  and  the  bullion  dealer  will  always  accept 
this  note  as  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  when  purchasing. 

We  have  heard  that  it  is  the  custom  with  some  refiners  to 
send  to  photographers  nitrate  of  silver  in  exchange  for  their  residues, 
without  making  any  return  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  metal 
recovered.  This  is  a  practice  to  be  discouraged,  as  the  sender 
of  waste  should  always  be  advised  of  the  yield,  and  he  can  then  de¬ 
cide  as  to  its  disposal.  The  business  of  the  refiner  should  be  that 
of  refining  only,  and  for  which  a  definite  charge  should  be  made. 
We  are  aware  that  most  refiners  act  as  bullion  dealers  as  well. 

Although  we  have  advised  that  a  “  parting  assay  ”  should  be 
made — because  it  will  show  the  proportion  of  gold,  should  any 
be  present — we  strongly  advise  that  all  gold  residues  should  be  kept 
apart  from  the  silver;  for,  although  the  assay  note  will  give  its 
quantity,  still,  if  it  be  diluted  (so  to  speak)  with  a  very  large  amount 
of  silver,  it  is  said  that  it  will  not  pay  to  separate  it,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  bullion  dealer  will  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  an  enhanced 
price  for  the  silver  unless  it  contains  something  over  four  or 
five  grains  of  gold  in  the  pound  troy.  But  anything  over  this 
quantity  should  certainly  be  allowed  for.  Its  value  may  roughly 
be  taken  at  twopence  per  grain  added  to  the  price  of  the  silver. 


PORTRAITS  AND  LIKENESSES. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  lightly  dwelt  upon  the  various  points  of  view 
suggested  by  the  question  of  success  or  failure  in  portraiture,  the 
outcome  of  our  examination  being  the  conviction  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  most  skilful  manipulation  in  the  dark  room,  careful  work¬ 
manship  in  the  printing,  and  the  attainment  of  general  technical 
excellence  in  the  finished  picture,  success  in  the  obtaining  of  a 
likeness  was  not  by  any  means  a  necessary  concomitant,  unless 
they  were  guided  by  the  exercise  of  a  critical  power  in  estimating  the 
facial  idiosynocrasies  of  every  sitter  whose  likeness  was  attempted. 

The  various  deviations  from  perfect  symmetry  which  almost  every 
face  that  comes  before  us  exhibits  must  be  subjected  to  the  closest 
scrutiny — not  by  any  means  of  necessity  openly  done,  but  none  the 
less  thoroughly  performed.  We  further  showed  the  necessity  for 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  which  side  of  the  face  should  be  selected, 
the  “  diamond-cameo  "fiasco  serving  to  point  a  moral  as  to  the  want 
of  success  that  must  result  from  neglecting  that  especial  point. 

The  first  factor  in  the  problem  is  to  select  the  suitable  side  of  the 
face,  and  the  second  is  to  judge  as  to  the  aspect.  These  primary 
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causes  having  had  due  weight  given  to  them,  the  operator  will  with 
great  frequency  find  that  he  meets  faces  which  seem  to  defy  all 
rules,  or  that,  at  anyrate,  prove  plainly  enough  that  special  treat¬ 
ment  is  required  to  please  either  the  sitter  or  himself  if  he  be 
an  enthusiastic  artist.  We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  some  of  these 
cases,  and  of  the  little  arrangements  (that  sometimes  may  descend 
to  tricks]  by  which  they  may  be  overcome. 

The  most  common  point  of  difficulty,  perhaps,  is  blue  eyes,  in 
which  category  we  must  include  not  merely  eyes  that  may  justly  be 
so  called,  but  also  the  blue-greys  and  grey-blues  which  are,  or  have 
been  to  many,  such  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  The  most  desperate 
cases  of  blue  eyes  may  be  cured  by  judgment.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  blue,  or  whatever  colour  the  eye  possesses, 
arises  from  the  iris,  which  is  practically  an  almost  flat  diaphragm 
lying  some  little  distance  behind  the  curved,  transparent  front  part 
of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  something  like  a  painted  ring  at  the 
plane  side  of  a  plano-convex  lens.  We  know  that  white  can  be 
made  to  look  black  if  it  be  deprived  of  light;  and  this  is  the  key 
to  the  often-recurring  problem  of  blue  eyes— they  must  be  turned 
away  from  the  dominant  light. 

Remembering,  too,  that  the  angle  of  reflection  from  a  reflecting 
surface  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  we  may  formulate  a  rule 
that,  the  farther  the  direction  in  which  the  central  ray  of  the  bundle 
of  which  the  illuminating  pencil  may  be  considered  as  formed 
deviates  from  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  lens  and  eyes,  the 
nearer  to  black  will  the  bluest  of  eyes  become.  Hence,  in  any 
position  of  the  face  which  is  turned  away  from  the  light,  it  will 
suffice  to  cast  the  eyes  down  a  little  to  produce  so  much  shadow 
as  will  cause  them  to  appear  in  the  photograph  quite  their  natural 
value.  Though  a  face  presents  its  best  points  when  turned  to  the 
light,  there  are  few  artists  who  would  “  tackle  ”  blue  eyes  turned  to 
light;  in  fact,  we  fancy  we  already  hear  some  of  our  readers  in¬ 
veighing  against  the  impossibility  of  success  with  such  illuminating. 
Putting  our  rule  to  a  test  it  will  be  found  to  answer  perfectly.  Let 
such  a  sitter  place  himself  so  that  his  body  shall  be  turned  away  from 
the  artist,  then  let  him  bring  his  head  round  to  the  spectator,  place 
his  eyes  still  further  round  in  the  same  direction  (not  necessarily 
looking  at  the  spectator),  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  bluest  of  blue 
eyes  are  quite  justly  represented,  be  the  intensity  of  the  illumina¬ 
tion  what  it  may. 

Another  leading  difficulty  is  the  sitter  who  habitually  keeps  his  or 
her  mouth  open,  which  may  arise  from  two  entirely  different  causes — 
inability  from  physical  peculiarities  to  breathe  through  the  nostrils, 
or  through  the  upper  lip  being  comparatively  short  and  only  closing 
with  an  effort  upon  the  under.  The  former  case  is  easily  remedied 
by  a  specially-quick  exposure,  a  few  seconds’  closure  of  the  lips  not 
causing  any  material  inconvenience.  The  latter  form  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  not  so  easily  overcome.  It  is,  in  fact,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult,  and  the  problem  the  portraitist  has  to  solve  in  each  case  has 
to  be  studied  on  its  own  merits. 

Primarily,  we  may  say  that  if  no  expedient  can  be  devised  for 
evading  a  direct  solution  of  the  problem,  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where 
the  lips  are  forcibly  caused  to  meet  will  be  decided  failures  as  to 
expression,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sitter  is  never  so  seen 
with  closed  lips.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
obtain  a  semi-silly  expression  if  the  lips  are  kept  apart,  and  it  is  this 
that  has  to  be  provided  against.  The  cause  of  this  expression  is  the 
deep  shadow  the  open  mouth  shows,  the  coral-red  of  the  lips,  and 
even  the  teeth  beyond,  forming  a  black,  cavernous  patch  ugly  to 
look  upon. 

It  may,  however,  often  be  counteracted  by  letting  such  a  sitter 
face  the  light;  the  space  between  the  lips  receives  a  fair  illumina¬ 
tion,  and  the  heavy  shadows  gives  way  to  a  natural  piquancy.  If 
this  fail,  a  good  result  may  often  be  secured  by  letting  the  sitter 
rest  the  head  upon  the  hand,  the  forefingers  of  which  must  be  placed 
near  the  corner  of  the  mouth  or  even  touch  the  lip — without,  how¬ 
ever,  pressing  the  cheek  so  as  to  cause  the  face  to  be  pushed  out  of 
shape.  The  effect  of  the  hand  so  placed  is  to  cause  the  spectator’s 
eye  to  dwell  less  upon  the  feature  close  to  it ;  it  attracts  the  eye,  as 
it  were,  and  so  leads  it  away  from  an  effect  of  expression  that  other¬ 
wise  would  not  be  tolerated. 


The  average  Englishman's  nose  is  not  of  the  most  classical  form, 
though  at  times  it  errs  too  much  in  that  direction  as  regards  beauty. 
When,  for  example,  the  Roman  character  is  too  marked — the  figure 
should  then  never  be  placed  sitting,  as,  the  camera  being  then  pointed 
down,  the  nose  is  made  still  longer.  If,  however,  the  opposite  type 
of  this  organ  be  developed  too  much,  the  rule  will  be  just  the  reverse 
and  the  sitter  must  sit  down,  with  the  camera  looking  down,  when, 
as  before,  the  nose  will  appear  lengthened;  but  in  this  case  with 
advantage. 

The  gain  obtained  by  so  slight  a  device  as  raising  or  lower¬ 
ing  the  camera,  or,  which  is  still  better,  causing  the  sitter  to  sit 
or  to  stand  according  to  the  effect  desired,  could  not  be  better  ex¬ 
emplified  than  in  the  next  difficult  class  of  cases  we  have  to  treat  of. 
We  speak  of  sitters  whose  hair  is— to  say  the  most  for  it  possible — 
sparse.  If  the  sitter  stand  the  few  hairs  present  are  invisible ;  if  he  sit 
the  camera  looks  down  upon  the  surface  of  his  head,  and  several 
more  hairs  may  be  seen — a  point  the  importance  of  which  is  only  to 
be  discovered  after  seeing  the  effect  of  trying  to  pass  off  an  average 
photograph  to  a  semi-bald  sitter.  A  good  photograph  with  extra 
care  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  head  is  a  sine  qud  non.  People 
whose  hair  is  thinning  rapidly  are  most  jealous  about  this  point,  as 
we  painfully  discovered  when  we  first  gave  attention  to  portrait  work 
by  operating  upon  the  features  of  our  friends. 

We  conclude  our  series  of  hints  by  pointing  out  the  very  great 
differences  in  effect  capable  of  being  brought  about  by  a  simple 
swaying  of  the  head  to  right  or  left,  keeping  it  all  the  time  at  its 
relative  position  as  regards  the  operator — in  respect  to  its  being 
three-quarter  face,  half  face,  &c.,  &e.  If  the  head  be  swayed  away 
from  the  light  the  shadows  on  one  side  of  the  face  are  most  heavy  ;  if 
to  the  light  the  sides  seem  almost  in  equal  shadow. 

Lastly :  we  may  note  that  if  the  head  be  swayed — by  resting  it 
on  the  hand  or  otherwise — to  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
perpendicular,  it  is  singular  to  notice  how  great  an  effect  it  has 
on  irregular  features,  the  most  palpable,  not  to  say  unbeautiful, 
deviations  from  symmetry  often  being  rendered  very  far  less  notice¬ 
able  by  this  most  simple  arrangement. 


It  is,  perhaps,  not  possible,  even  in  the  most  carefully-regulated 
establishments,  to  altogether  prevent  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
the  malady  known  as  “frilling,”  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  a  comparatively  cold  day  is  frequently  followed  suddenly  by  a 
considerable  rise  in  temperature,  and  a  general  disarrangement  of 
ali  the  conditions  under  which  the  photographer  has  been  working. 
Numerous  have  been  the  remedial  measures  proposed  to  prevent  or 
palliate  this  evil,  and,  probably,  each  worker  of  gelatine  plates  has 
by  this  time  fixed  upon  his  own  favourite  plan  ;  but  we  question 
whether  any  one  single  method  can  be  put  forward  as  a  reliable 
and  infallible  cure  or  preventive.  The  recommendation  conveyed 
in  many  of  the  printed  instructions  issued  with  commercial  plates, 
to  keep  the  solutions  as  cool  as  possible,  is  good  in  its  way ;  but, 
unfortunately,  too  often  fails  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The 
injury  is  done — that  is  to  say,  the  tendency  to  frilling  is  produced — 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  emulsion  itself,  and  does  not  arise, 
as  many  suppose,  from  accidental  variations  in  the  temperature  at 
the  time  of  the  development,  though  a  sudden  rise  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  will,  no  doubt,  bring  its  accompanying  troubles  even  at  this 
stage.  The  old  plan  of  immersing  the  plate  in  solution  of  alum  after 
development  is  a  satisfactory  safeguard  against  frilling  when  the  film 
is  capable  of  passing  safely  through  the  various  operations  up  to  that 
stage;  but  such  is  not  always  the  case.  A  preliminary  soaking  in  a 
weak  solution  of  chrome  alum  before  the  application  of  the  developer 
forms  a  good  preventive,  but  is  not  invariably  successful.  Perhaps 
the  most  certain  remedy  in  extremely  aggravated  cases,  where  the 
evil  is  known  to  exist  in  the  plate,  is  Captain  Abney’s  suggested 
application  of  plain  collodion  to  the  gelatine  film  before  development. 
This  effectually  prevents  frilling,  but  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  in 
its  successful  application.  The  expansion  of  the  gelatine  film  which 
usually  accompanies  frilling  is  arrested,  but  not  so  the  tendency  to 
blister  and  leave  the  glass ;  and,  though  the  whole  film  may  remain 
in  it  i  place  upon  the  plate,  it  will  become  detached  in  places,  and 
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the  solutions  getting  underneath  will  require  very  careful  washing 
to  remove  them  without  injury  to  the  film.  The  film  of  collodion, 
moreover,  acts  as  a  semi-waterproof  coating  to  the  gelatine,  and  thus 
adds  in  a  physical  manner  to  the  difficulty  of  washing.  As  many  of 
the  smaller  sizes  of  commercial  plates  are  cut  down  from  larger  ones, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  varnish  the  edges  before  commencing  to 
develope,  as  the  cut  edges,  when  unprotected,  frill  far  more  readily 
than  other  portions  of  the  plate. 


COMPARATIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOLUBLE  CHLORIDES, 
BROMIDES,  AND  IODIDES  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  a  previous  communication  I  mentioned  the  rather  curious  fact 
that  a  particular  developer  (ferrous  sulphate  mixed  with  hot,  strong 
solution  of  neutral  sodic  tartrate)  produced  on  films  containing  silver 
iodide,  in  connection  with  bromide  and  chloride,  a  development  in 
which  the  characteristic  olive-black  colour  of  such  iodide  films  was 
replaced  by  the  brown  colour  characteristic  of  films  containing  no 
iodide,  provided  that  the  development  was  made  without  the  use  of 
soluble  bromide  as  a  restraining  agent.  When  bromide  was  used  the 
colour  characteristic  of  iodide  in  the  film  was  immediately  obtained. 

This  reaction  led  to  the  making  of  a  comparative  examination  of 
the  general  effects  of  chlorides,  iodides,  and  bromides  on  develop¬ 
ment.  For  a  sensitive  surface  silver  bromide  with  a  small  quantity 
of  chloride  was  used. 

It  was  found  that  when  potassium  iodide  was  substituted  for  bro¬ 
mide,  with  either  the  ordinary  oxalate  developer  or  the  borate 
developer  which  I  lately  described,  no  essential  change  in  colour  was 
produced.  What  difference  there  was  consisted  in  this — that  the 
brown  colour  was  a  shade  more  on  the  red.  No  tendency  whatever 
to  the  production  of  the  olive-black  colour,  always  visible  when  the 
iodine  is  in  the  film  itself,  was  produced.  Chlorides  produced  exactly 
the  same  colour  in  the  image  as  bromides. 

Incidentally  it  became  interesting  to  observe  the  comparative 
action  of  these  agents  upon  the  character  of  the  image  as  respects 
definition  and  contrast.  Potassium  iodide  added  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  bromide,  in  carefully-conducted  parallel  experiments, 
showed  itself  every  way  inferior  as  a  restraining  agent.  The  image 
was  paler,  less  distinct,  and  more  foggy.  I  have  elsewhere  remarked 
that  the  characteristic  property  of  a  developer  was  not  reducing 
power,  but  elective  power;  that  is,  the  tendency  to  reduce  powerfully 
the  portions  of  the  film  on  which  light  has  acted,  and  not  those 
which  have  not  been  impressed.  Now,  a  developer  containing 
iodide  has  less  of  this  elective  character  than  one  containing  bro¬ 
mide.  The  unimpressed  parts  are  much  more  acted  upon,  whilst 
the  impressed  parts  are  less  powerfully  reduced.  It  results  that  the 
image  is  extremely  flat  and  foggy. 

Soluble  chlorides  act  quite  differently,  and  their  behaviour  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  bromides,  though,  on  the 
whole,  the  action  is  a  little  inferior.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  with  a  full  exposure,  as  much  as  a  dozen  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  dilute  developer 
without  preventing  a  good  development.  Of  course  the  hydrochloric 
acid  does  not  remain  in  the  developer  as  free  acid;  it  probably 
unites  with  the  sodium,  liberating  a  certain  quantity  of  boric  acid. 
The  sodic  chloride  formed  acts  as  a  restrainer.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

- 4. - 

A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  PRODUCING  TRANSPARENCIES 
DIRECT  IN  THE  CAMERA;  ALSO  FOR  THE  REPRO¬ 
DUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES  (REVERSED  OR  OTHER¬ 
WISE)  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  A  TRANSPARENCY. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
transparencies  at  one  operation  in  the  camera.  A  few  years  since  I 
remember  one  process  in  particular  in  which  nitric  acid  was  used  to 
dissolve  out  the  image  that  had  been  developed,  and  by  having  re¬ 
course  to  a  second  exposure  and  development  the  desired  result  was 
obtained.  This  has  not  come  into  general  favour,  because  nitric  acid 
and  the  fumes  given  off  by  it  exercise  a  corrosive  action  on  anything 
that  they  come  in  contact  with.  By  the  same  means  negatives  also 
could  be  reproduced  by  contact  in  the  printing-frame  for  reversed 
negatives  or  by  the  copying  camera.  In  the  above  process  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  with  alkaline  development  was  used. 

A  few  years  previous  to  that  I  remember  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  brought 
forward  a  method,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  this  case  he  used  the  wet 
collodion  process  with  the  nitrate  bath,  and  also,  if  I  remember 


rightly,  two  exposures  to  light  were  given.  At  the  time  I  saw  some 
very  fair  results  by  it;  but,  like  many  other  good  things  that  have 
been  brought  forward  from  time  to  time,  it  was  never  put  to  a  practical 
use,  for  the  simple  reason  that  things  will  not  do  themselves.  I 
have  always  found  it  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  any  wet-plate  photo¬ 
grapher  to  take  up  anything  that  is  new,  no  matter  how  good  it  may 
be;  and  they  try  all  they  can  to  pooh-pooh  everything  they  do  not 
understand,  and  go  on  in  one  “jog  trot"  sort  of  way  all  the  days  of 
their  lives.  The  gelatine  process  would  never  have  come  into  general 
use  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rapidity  of  exposure. 

It  is  several  years  Bince  I  touched  wet  collodion  and  the  nitrate 
bath ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  To  my 
mind  it  is  perfect  slavery  compared  to  emulsion  processes. 

Many  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  have  no 
doubt,  remember  the  enlargements  on  emulsion  plates  (24  X  18)  of 
cathedrals,  &c.,  that  I  executed  some  years  ago;  I  adopted  the  emul¬ 
sion  on  account  of  the  very  fine  results  it  gave  without  coarseness. 
The  method  I  used  at  the  time  was  to  make  a  transparency  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  original  negative,  and  enlarge  from  that  to  the  required 
size.  I  have  always  thought  that  if  a  simple  method  could  be 
found  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  a  transparency  and  enlarge  up 
direct  from  the  small  negative  to  the  required  size  a  much  finer  re¬ 
sult  would  be  obtained;  for  it  is  well  known  that  an  enlarged 
transparency  from  a  small  negative  does  not  show  any  coarseness 
whatever.  But  when  we  have  to  make  a  transparency,  and  then  the 
enlarged  negative  from  that,  the  enlarged  negative  is  not  so  fine 
compared  with  an  enlarged  transparency  from  the  small  negative, 
the  enlarged  negative  having  contracted  defects  of  its  own  at  its 
different  stages. 

I  saw  about  a  fortnight  since,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  a  method  to  the  same  end  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  in 
which  he  uses  gelatine  plates  treated  with  bichromate  of  potash  and 
developed  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  The  reversed  action 
of  light  is  obtained.  In  the  process  that  I  am  about  to  describe 
collodio-emulsion  plates  are  used,  and  only  one  exposure,  similar  to 
Mr.  Bolas’s  method. 

To  commence  with,  I  use  a  collodio-bromo-chloride  emulsion  plate 
{no  iodide).  I  expose  the  plate  in  the  camera  as  if  I  wished  to  take 
an  ordinary  negative  (I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  it  is  a  washed 
emulsion  with  no  preservative  applied  to  the  plate).  After  exposure 
I  take  the  plate  into  the  dark  room,  and  flow  over  it  methylated 
spirit,  s.g.  about  *830  or  '840,  allowing  about  one  minute  for  it  to 
soak  into  the  film.  I  then  place  it  in  a  tray  of  clean  water  while  I 
prepare  the  developer,  viz. : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  3  grains. 

10-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  ...  £  ounce. 

60-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  £  „ 

After  the  plate  has  been  well  washed  I  develope  with  the  above 
solution,  either  in  a  dish  or  on  a  pneumatic  holder.  I  prefer  myself 
to  develope  in  a  tray  for  all  emulsion  plates  (whether  collodion 
or  gelatine).  I  develope  in  the  first  instance  as  perfect  a  negative  as 
possible.  The  high  light  of  the  picture — forming,  of  course,  the  most 
opaque  parts  of  the  negative — ought  to  be  seen  quite  as  plainly  at  the 
back  of  the  plate  as  on  the  film  side,  showing  that  perfect  reduction 
has  taken  place  of  the  silver  salts  contained  in  the  film.  I  now  wash 
the  plate  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of  the  ammonia.  After  this  is  done  I 
immerse  it  in  the  following  solution ; — 


Iodine .  5  to  10  grains. 

Alcohol,  methylated,  s.g.  -840 .  1  ounce. 


Sufficient  of  this  must  be  made  up  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plate.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  recommend  a  low  strength  of  alcohol, 
for  if  strong  alcohol  be  used  it  is  liable  to  attack  the  film.  Any 
quantity  of  this  tincture  of  iodine  can  be  made  up  and  used  over  and 
over  again,  strengthening  from  time  to  time  as  the  iodine  becomes 
exhausted. 

After  the  plate  is  immersed  in  the  solution  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  dish  with  a  glass  plate  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the 
iodine,  and  also  to  avoid  inhaling  the  vapour.  After  a  short  time  the 
negative  image  will  be  seen  to  be  gradually  taken  up  by  the  iodine, 
and  at  last  disappear  from  sight  altogether.  It  is  better  to  keep  the 
dish  in  gentle  motion  all  the  time  to  get  even  action.  Before 
proceeding  further  the  plate  must  be  well  examined  to  see  that  not 
a  trace  of  the  image  is  visible ;  if  it  be  the  iodine  must  be  again 
applied  until  the  plate  has  the  appearance  of  an  unexposed  film. 
The  stronger  the  iodine  the  quicker  is  its  action  on  the  image 
that  has  been  developed. 

The  plate  is  now  well  washed  in  a  dish  of  water  to  free  it  from  the 
iodine,  both  back  and  front,  and  again  developed  with  the  same 
alkaline  developer.  After  a  short  time  the  negative  image  makes  its 
appearance  again  and  is  fully  developed ;  but  now  a  very  remarkable 
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change  comes  over  the  plate— it  apparently  commences  to  fog  slightly. 
Out  of  that  fog,  however,  gradually  immerges  a  positive  image  or 
transparency.  The  development  is  continued  until  the  plate  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  in  the  lights.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  arrest  the  action 
of  the  developer  too  soon,  or  a  mixed-up  positive  and  negative  image 
will  be  the  result.  The  plate  is  now  well  washed  and  fixed  in  the 
usual  way,  in  either  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  part  of  the  film  that  has  been  unexposed 
to  the  light  has  been  developed  perfectly.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  same  result  may  not  be  brought  about  about  by  using,  for  instance, 
perchloride  of  iron,  chloride  of  copper,  &c.  I  have  not  had  time 
myself  to  try  the  latter,  but  hope  to  do  so  and  return  again  to  the 
subject  in  these  pages  on  some  future  occasion.  I  have  not  seen  this 
method  published  previously,  or  anything  like  it.  I  am  sure  it 
is  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  I  hope  others  will  work  at  it 
and  try  to  make  something  of  it. 

For  the  reproduction  of  negatives — say  for  cartes  or  cabinets,  or  any 
other  sizes— all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  bring  the  original  negative 
in  contact  with  a  collodio-emulsion  dry  plate  and  develops  it ;  and 
developed  as  above  the  result  is  a  reversed  negative  equal  to  the 
original.  If  several  are  required  from  the  same  negative,  all  that  has 
to  be  done  is  to  correctly  time  the  exposures  and  develope  them 
altogether  in  one  dish  or  tray.  The  result  in  each  will  be  the 
same,  and  they  may  all  be  printed  in  one  frame  in  either  silver  or 
carbon. 

For  enlarging,  the  negative  is  placed  in  the  frame  ordinarily  used 
for  the  transparency  and  enlarged  up  direct,  a  soft  negative  full  of 
detail  being  suitable  for  the  process.  In  this  case  the  emulsion  can 
be  used  either  wet  or  dry,  as  described  by  me  some  time  since.  I 
came  by  this  method  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  A  pupil  of  mine — a 
medical  gentleman — had,  as  he  thought,  over-exposed  a  negative  and 
tried  iodine  to  try  to  recover  it,  but  the  result  was  that  in  the  end  he 
found  the  image  neither  one  thing  or  the  other,  and  being  quite  a 
novice  in  photography  he  showed  it  to  me.  I  applied  myself  to  the 
task  and  have  worked  it  out  as  given  above,  and  I  think  if  it  be 
further  worked  the  method  is  capable  of  great  things. 

I  have  also  found  it  very  useful  in  another  direction.  I  was 
making  some  transparencies  from  negatives  by^ contact;  the  light 
was  very  uncertain  and  I  over-exposed  some  of  them.  When  I  found 
that  was  the  case  I  treated  them  slightly  with  the  iodine  and  brought 
them  back,  and  then  went  on  with  the  developer  to  gain  intensity. 
I  believe  that  by  this  means  an  over-exposed  plate  can  be  re¬ 
claimed.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  may  answer  for  gelatine 
plates  that  have  been  over-exposed. 

I  have  tried  to  reproduce  negatives  by  the  use  of  gelatine  plates 
instead  of  collodion,  but  do  not  find  them  at  all  suitable,  although 
the  image  behaves  in  a  similar  manner.  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
matter  chemically,  but  hope  to  do  so  shortly.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  anyone  would  practice  the  process  for  the 
sake  of  producing  transparencies  direct  in  the  camera,  although, 
as  I  have  put  it  forward,  it  might  be  serviceable  to  avoid  part  of  the 
trouble  by  producing  a  transparency  in  the  camera  with  the  view  of 
enlargement  to  save  the  extra  work  in  the  use  of  iodine  on  the  large 
plate. 

I  believe  certain  of  the  manipulations  may  be  conducted  in  almost 
open  daylight,  but  should  not  like  at  present  to  give  it  out  as  a  fact. 
If  what  I  have  seen  prove  to  be  correct— and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  will — it  must,  I  have  no  doubt,  bear  upon  other  very 
important  points  connected  with  dry-plate  photography.  For  in¬ 
stance:  to  treat  an  exposed  gelatine  plate  with  a  solution  before 
development  and  then  to  develope  the  plate  in  daylight  without 
fogging.  I  think  before  long  we  shall  see  something  of  the  kind  put 
into  a  workable  form.  Wm.  Brooks. 


AIDS  TO  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE 
PROCESS ;  OR,  CURES  FOR  FOGGING  AND  FRILLING. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

I  wish,  in  my  short  paper  tonight,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  three  points  which  it  seems  should  be  of  use  in  that  fascinating, 
but  still  imperfect,  process— the  gelatino-bromide  process.  The  first 
is  regarding  foggy  plates  and  foggy  emulsion.  Now  foggy  plates 
may  be  due  to  foggy  emulsion,  and  the  latter  may  be  due  to  one  or 
two  causes — either  through  making  use  of  improper  light  in  its 
preparation,  through  an  alkaline  reaction  of  the  gelatine,  through 
prolonged  cooking  or  boiling,  through  an  excess  of  silver,  or  through 
the  use  of  ammonia  in  its  preparation.  Foggy  plates  may,  of  course, 
be  due  to  exposure  to  light,  accidental  or  otherwise.  The  question 
arises — Can  the  fog  in  all  these  cases  be  eliminated?  Now  there 
would  be  no  need  to  answer  this  question  at  all  if  (may  I  be  pardoned 


for  saying  it  ?)  photographers  would  occasionally  read  dry  matter. 
This  they  object  to  do,  as  a  rule,  and  consequently  often  miss  a  point 
which  might  be  of  use.  Among  the  dry  matter  which  has  been 
skipped,  or  we  should  have  heard  of  it  before,  is  a  paper  I  read  two 
years  ago,  on  the  Destruction  of  the  Photographic  Image,  and  on  the 
Elimination  of  Fog  from  Collodio-B romide  Plates.  I  should  not 
have  referred  to  this  probably  now,  had  I  not  come  across  several 
persons  who  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  utilise  gelatine  plates,  and 
emulsion  which  veiled  strongly  or  lightly,  it  matters  not  which.  In 
my  previous  papers  I  pointed  out  how  nitric  acids,  permanganate  of 
potash,  hydroxyl  ozone,  potassium  bichromate,  &c.,  would  eliminate 
fog,  and  also  destroy  the  undeveloped  photographic  image  in  collodion 
plates,  and  I  have  to  once  more  revert  to  these  oxidising  agents. 
Now  all  acids  (unless  a  precaution  be  taken  which  I  shall  point  out 
presently)  are  out  of  the  question  for  using  with  gelatine.  Perman¬ 
ganate  is  effective  for  destroying  fog,  but  it  stains  the  film  yellow. * 
Hydroxy],  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  attacks  the  gelatine  and  not  the 
silver  salt,  and  therefore  is  useless ;  but  bichromate  of  potash  remains, 
and  this  is  an  effectual  eliminator  of  fog,  or  a  destroyer  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image.  If,  then,  an  emulsion  is  fog-producing,  squeeze  it 
through  coarse  canvas  into  water  containing  two  or  three  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  bichromate,  and  allow  it  to  rest  there  four  or  five 
hours,  and  then  wash  it  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  plates  prepared 
with  such  a  treated  emulsion  will  be  free  from  fog,  and  lose  no 
sensitiveness. 

Plates,  whether  exposed  or  merely  foggy,  yield  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  and  give  pictures  which  are  bright  in  the  shadows  and 
wonderfully  brilliant.  If  the  bichromate  be  not  washed  out  the 
plates  will  lose  about  one-third  of  their  sensitiveness  and  not  more, 
since  the  bichromate  is  inactive  in  a  dry  state  when  not  absolutely 
exposed  to  light.  No  emulsion  now  need  be  discarded  on  account  of 
foggy  plates  being  produced  by  it.  I  have  prepared  a  whole  batch 
of  plates  from  such  an  emulsion,  and  used  them,  and  found  them  as 
good  as  any  plates  which  can  be  made.  Some  gentlemen,  I  believe, 
prepare  plates  which  fog  in  red  light,  but  not  in  the  dark,  and  the 
coating  must  be  a  nuisance  under  such  circumstances.  If  they  will 
take  my  advice  they  will  coat  them  in  red  light,  and  when  dried  immerse 
them  in  bichromate  and  wash  the  bichromate  out  in  the  dark  (though 
the  better  plan  is  certainly  to  make  emulsions  which  do  not  fog  in 
reasonable  light).  Their  troubles  will  then  end,  since  development 
in  the  dark  is  easy,  as  a  plate  will  not  fog  in  subdued  light  when 
once  the  developing  action  is  set  up. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  throw  away  plates  that  frill.  I  shall  do  so 
no  longer,  because  there  is  a  remedy  for  frilling  which  is  an  absolute 
certainty,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes.  It  is  simple  in  the 
extreme:  before  developing,  coat  the  film  with  plain  collodion,  wash 
under  the  tap  till  greasiness  disappears,  and  develope  as  usual.  The 
image  comes  out  just  as  well  as  without  the  film,  and  there  is  an  utter 
impossibility,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  frilling  to  take  place.  I  was  led 
to  this  discovery  by  attempting  to  intensify  half  a  plate,  after  fixing 
and  drying,  by  coating  it  with  collodion  emulsion,  and  then  using  the 
alkaline  developer.  The  part  of  the  film  that  was  ccated  remained 
firmly  on  the  plate,  the  other  frilled  off  in  a  most  aggravating  form. 
Other  experiments  confirmed  me  in  this,  and  I  now  offer  my  expe¬ 
rience  for  the  benefit  of  my  brethren.  It  will  now  be  seen  that 
dilute  acid  may  be  used  to  clear  plates  from  fog,  if  they  be  first 
coated  with  collodion.  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  neither  foggy 
plates  nor  frilling  plates  should  be  consigned  to  the  waste-tub,  and 
thus  an  economy  has  been  introduced. 

Another  wrinkle  is  that  sulphate  of  quinine  may  prove  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  chrome-alum— a  mere  trace  of  it  renders  the  film  totally 
insoluble.  Whether  it  will  be  of  value  or  not  remains  to  be  proved. 

W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 
Capt.  R.E. 


COLLODION  OR  GELATINE? 

An  inkling  of  the  position  gelatine  is  likely  to  occupy  must  interest 
many,  for  the  question  as  to  whether  collodion  is  to  become  sub¬ 
servient  to  gelatine  or  the  latter  to  collodion  is  a  very  important 
one. 

Of  a  great  many  new  and,  for  certain  purposes,  valuable  processes 
it  may  be  said  that  we  trace  them  up  to  a  certain  stage  and  no 
further;  they  come  to  a  sudden  standstill.  From  these,  incomplete 
as  they  are,  the  attention  of  photographic  experimentalists  is 
directed  to  some  new  light  which  makes  its  appearance  and  draws 
them  to  it  with  all  the  magnetic  power  of  the  old  one.  There  is.  how¬ 
ever,  generally  something  useful  discovered  along  with,  and  left 
clinging  to,  the  deserted  process — something  of  benefit  to  photo- 
*  The  yellowness  can  be  got  rid  of  by  washing,  after  fixing,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid. 
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graphers,  though  they  do  not  arrive  at  the  result  they  hoped  for,  or 
that  the  experimentalists,  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm,  gaily 
promised  them.  One  is,  in  fact,  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
alchemists  of  old,  who,  in  their  search  after  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
made  all  sorts  of  useful  discoveries  by  the  way.  Onward  we  must  go, 
and  all  honour  to  those  who  are  first  in  the  path  of  discovery. 
There  are,  however,  some  disciples  who  will  rally  round  the  most 
rotten  cause,  and  stick  to  it  with  all  the  tenacity  of  the  octopus, 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  faults  that  are  plainly  visible  to  the 
unprejudiced.  This  would  not  signify  so  much  if  confined  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  but,  unfortunately,  their  very  persistence  makes  converts. 

Captain  Abney  has  recently  demonstrated  that  frilling  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  coating  the  plates  with  collodion.  Collodion  again  !  We 
shall  not  do  without  that  yet.  A  great  many  of  the  old  dark-room 
difficulties  in  connection  with  gelatine  are  disappearing.  We  are 
now  told  that  after  the  developing  solution  has  once  been  poured  over 
the  plate  the  sting  of  its  extreme  sensitiveness  vanishes — indeed 
a  manufacturer  advertises  the  possibility  of  development  in  daylight; 
this,  however,  I  shall,  as  “Free  Lance”  says,  believe  when  I  see  it. 
Many  of  the  first  drawbacks  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  are 
gone,  and  several  of  its  present  ones  are  rapidly  going.  Of  course 
one  cannot  expect  a  new  process  to  be  perfect  before  it  has  fairly 
drawn  breath — the  child  must  grow  to  become  a  man ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  arguments  advanced  in  its  favour  have  proceeded,  I  fail  to 
see  how  its  position  as  a  substitute  for  collodion  is  established.  Not 
so  a  member  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  In 
his  opinion  gelatine  is  the  process  which  pays  the  best.  Pie 
courteously  invites  discussion  on  his  paper;  and,  as  I  find  his  views 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  gelatine  workers,  I  trust  he  will  not  be 
offended  at  my  taking  advantage  of  his  invitation. 

In  the  first  place,  lie  informs  us  that  gelatine  pays  best  because 
hundreds  of  plates  can  be  exposed  in  a  day,  which,  it  is  very  evident, 
cannot  be  accomplished  with  collodion.  There  is,  however,  one  thing 
he  has  forgotten  to  mention,  namely,  the  time  expended  on  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  emulsion  and  coating  the  plates.  If  this  be  taken 
into  consideration  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  such  a  great 
saving  after  all.  Perhaps,  however,  he  purchases  his  plates.  If  so, 
I  do  not  think  many  will  be  of  opinion  that  that  pays  best.  Next, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  plates  may  be  left  until  the  evening 
or  next  morning  before  development.  I  suppose  so;  I  could  not 
expose  and  develops  a  hundred  plates  a  day.  The  very  thought 
makes  me  perspire.  Again  :  how  are  we  to  detect  whether  a  sitter 
has  been  quiet  or  not?  It  will,  perhaps,  be  remarked  that  the 
quickness  of  the  operation  ought  to  ensure  stillness.  I  am  not  by 
any  means  sure  of  that.  I  have  had  a  pretty  long  experience  with 
“sitters,”  and  some  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  photograph  under 
three  or  four  plates  on  account  of  their  nervousness,  they  beh*g  by 
no  means  uncommon  visitors.  A  careful  operator,  too,  likes  to  see 
the  effect  of  his  lighting  and  posing;  what  chance  is  there  of  re¬ 
arranging,  either,  in  developing  after  the  sitter  is  gone  ? 

The  disuse  of  the  head-rest  I  consider  a  mistake  ;  for  it  often 
poses  a  head  far  more  naturally  than  could  be  done  otherwise,  by 
which  I  mean  it  keeps  it  in  the  position  in  which  the  artist  has 
placed  it,  instead  of  leaving  the  pose  to  the  generally  eccentric  ideas 
of  the  sitter.  As  to  exposing  plates  on  a  sitter  before  he  or  she  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact:  that  I  look  upon  as  simply  a  feat  of 
ingenuity — there  is  nothing  artistic  about  it.  One  observation  more. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  small  amount  of  retouching  gelatine 
negatives  require.  Beware  of  that  statement.  Wherever  the  half¬ 
tones  show  in  a  negative—be  it  collodion  or  gelatine — the  same 
amount  of  retouching  is  required.  With  intense  gelatine  negatives 
— which  I  am  bound  to  say  are  the  rule — less  retouching  is  certainly 
required ;  on  the  same  principle  that  operators,  before  retouching 
was  introduced,  used  to  destroy  the  half-tone  to  conceal  the  want 
of  it.  ' 

In  conclusion :  do  not  be  led  away  by  the  meteor-like  flashes  of 
success  which  operators  occasionally  publish.  Photographers  are  so 
sanguine  in  their  beautiful  art  that  at  times  they  even  deceive  them¬ 
selves.  Charles  King. 

THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES  IN  A  REVERSED 
DIRECTION  BY  THE  INVERSE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT 
ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

The  reproduction  of  negatives  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  is 
not  by  any  means  easy,  as  the  various  gradations  of  opacity  which 
exist  in  a  good  negative  can  only  be  fairly  reproduced  by  a  most 
accurate  proportioning  of  the  development  to  the  exposure  and  the 
fulfilment  of  some  other  conditions. 


The  conditions  of  satisfactory  reproduction  are  rendered  much 
more  difficult  to  fulfil  when  a  transparency  has  to  be  lirst  made,  and 
the  negative  is  then  to  be  produced  by  a  second  operation,  in  fact, 
those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the  reproduction  of  negatives 
generally  admit  that  a  first-class  picture  almost  invariably  is  de¬ 
teriorated  by  reproduction ;  while  a  second-class  one,  containing  a 
less  complete  range  of  tone,  may  be  reproduced  without  any  deterio¬ 
ration. 

Reversed  negatives  are  now  a  necessity  for  several  processes  of 
considerable  importance,  such  as  the  single  transfer  carbon  process, 
collotypic  printing,  and  the  new  Woodbury  method  in  which  tinfoil 
is  the  moulding  material ;  and  this  circumstance  very  much  lessens 
the  usefulness  of  these  processes.  A  photographer  who  has  produced 
a  negative  naturally  objects  to  running  the  risk  of  having  it  stripped, 
and  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  good  result  by 
reproduction  he  often  rejects  a  printing  method  of  which  he  would 
otherwise  avail  himself. 

The  process  about  to  be  described  arose  out  of  some  experiments 
in  connection  with  the  Pretsch  process;  plates  containing  bichromate 
and  bromide  of  silver  having  been  treated,  after  exposure,  with 
ferrous  oxalate.  It  was  found  that  the  inverse  action  of  light  had 
so  far  changed  the  silver  bromide  as  to  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  picture;  those  portions  of  the  plate 
which  had  received  most  exposure  remaining  clear  under  the 
developer,  and  those  portions  which  had  been  exposed  under  the 
opaque  parts  of  the  original  became  opaque.  These  results  accord 
well  with  some  experiments  which  Captain  Abney  has  recently 
made  on  the  oxidising  action  which  a  bichromate  exercises  on  those 
portions  of  the  bromide,  in  an  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plate,  which 
have  been  acted  on  by  light  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  inverse  action  of  light  sets  in  readily  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plate;  but  the  action  is  not 
sufficiently  vigorous  to  render  it  practicable  to  reproduce  a  negative 
by  taking  advantage  of  it. 

A  gelatino-bromide  plate  is  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  four-per¬ 
cent.  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and  after  this  it  is  rinsed  for 
a  few  seconds  in  a  bath  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and 
water.  On  removal  from  the  alcohol  bath  it  is  laid  down  on  its  back, 
a  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper  is  laid  on  its  face,  the  paper  being 
pressed  gently  into  contact  with  the  plate  by  means  of  a  cloth.  The 
paper  being  now  removed,  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  be  found  to 
be  free  from  any  superfluous  moisture  which  might  tend  to  accu¬ 
mulate  into  drops  during  the  drying ;  and  it  should  next  be  placed  in 
a  warmish  place  to  dry.  When  dry  the  plate  is  to  be  exposed  under 
the  negative  which  i3  to  be  reproduced,  the  exposure  being  about  the 
same  as  one  would  give  in  making  a  carbon  print  from  the  same 
negative — say  two,  three,  or  four  minutes  in  moderate  sunshine,  or 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  good  diffused  light.  After  exposure  the 
plate  will  be  seen  to  be  impressed  with  a  very  delicate  and  perfect 
positive  impression,  owing  to  the  darkening  action  of  light  on  the 
argentic  bromide  and  also  to  its  action  on  the  bicromatised  gelatine. 
The  plate  must  next  be  soaked  in  a  few  changes  of  cold  water,  in 
order  to  remove  the  excess  of  potassium  bichromate ;  and  this  having 
been  done,  any  developer  which  is  suitable  for  gelatino-bromide 
plates  is  to  be  poured  on,  but  a  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia  developer 
appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  suitable. 

Under  the  action  of  the  developer  the  nature  of  the  picture  rapidly 
changes,  the  light  parts  becoming  dark  and  opaque ;  while  the  parts 
already  tinted  by  the  action  of  light  either  become  actually  clearer, 
or  appear  to  do  so  by  contrast.  The  positive  having  been  thus  con¬ 
verted  into  a  sufficiently  dense  negative,  the  plate  is  rinsed  with 
water  and  cleared  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium  in  the  usual 
manner. 

In  the  case  of  the  above-described  process  undue  exposure  tends 
to  give  a  flat  picture  which  developes  rapidly,  while  over-exposure 
results  in  the  production  of  a  hard  picture  which  developes  slowly. 

T.  Bolas,  F.C.S. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

BETTWS-Y-COED. 

No.  II. 

From  Pont-y-Pant  the  tourist  may  return  direct  to  Bettws  by  the  way 
he  came,  or  preferably,  if  time  permit  and  the  climbing  powers  are 
all  right,  ha  may  cross  the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Capel  Curig. 
There  is  no  difficult  climbing  to  be  encountered-— that  is  to  say,  there 
is  nothing  that  any  ordinary  man  with  a  pair  of  stout  legs  and  only 
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about  “  half  trained”  could  not  manage,  after  a  previous  ten  or  fifteen 
miles’  tramp  “on  the  level.”  It  is,  however,  steady,  uphill  work,  one 
height  surmounting  another,  though  each,  before  its  summit  is  at¬ 
tained,  appears  to  be  the  highest  elevation  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  scenery  is  magnificent ;  and  though  the  Lledr  Valley,  with  its 
panorama  of  surrounding  mountains,  is  soon  lost  to  sight,  the 
ever-varying  series  of  rock  and  moorland  pictures  which  present 
themselves — embellished  occasionally  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  few  of  the  more  than  half  wild  sheep  which  subsist  upon  these 
neighbouring  “fells” — amply  compensate  the  artist  for  the  loss 
sustained. 

There  is  a  beaten  track  over  the  whole  distance,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  it  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  it.  The  path  commences 
behind  the  Bennir  View  Hotel,  and,  after  passing  several  small  cot¬ 
tages,  lands  the  traveller  upon  a  plateau  bounded  upon  the  further 
side,  in  the  direction  in  which  he  is  proceeding,  by  a  range  of  hills 
which  entirely  shut  out  all  further  view.  These  surmounted  another 
range  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  so  on,  until  it  seems  as  if  the 
grand  summit  was  never  to  be  reached.  Upon  first  leaving  the 
valley  Moel  Siabod,  which  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
landscape  looking  westward,  is  for  a  time  lost  to  view,  but  soon 
reappears  to  the  left  of  the  climber.  No  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  finding  a  way  across  if  Moel  Siabod  be  kept  in  about  the  same 
position  until,  on  the  descent  some  small  “llyns”  are  reached,  when 
the  track  becomes  again  very  distinct.  From  this  point,  past  the 
slate  quarries,  down  to  Pont-y-Gyffin  (pronounced  “Pout-y-GrMi;in”), 
the  road  is  easy ;  and  when  the  road  from  Capel  Curig  to  Bettws  is 
reached,  the  Tan-y-Bwlcli  Hotel  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
should  the  traveller  be  too  far  spent  to  undertake  the  remaining  four 
miles  to  Bettws.  From  Pont-y-Pant  to  Pont-y-Gyffin  is,  perhaps, 
about  four  miles,  and  the  journey,  though  not  of  the  easiest,  is  far 
from  difficult.  Many  magnificent  views  of  wild  moorland  and 
mountain  scenery  may  be  obtained,  especially  towards  the  Capel 
Curig  end  of  the  journey,  where  the  track  approaches  most  closely 
to  the  shoulder  of  Moel  Siabod.  The  rest  of  the  return  journey 
to  Bettws  is  on  the  same  road  traversed  in  the  excursion  to  the 
Swallow  Falls  mentioned  last  week. 

The  next  excursion  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
can  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  Leaving  Bettws  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  Swallow  Falls  the  River  Conway  is  crossed  by  the 
Waterloo  Bridge — an  iron  structure  of  a  single  span,  built  by  Telford, 
as  the  inscription  upon  each  side  of  it  informs  us,  “  in  the  same  year 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought or,  as  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  is  comparatively 
uniuteresting,  the  left  bank  may  be  followed  as  far  as  Beaver 
Bridge,  after  crossing  which  the  grass  path  through  the  plantation 
skirting  the  river  is  followed  until  Ffos  Noddyn  (or  the  “Fairy 
Glen”)  is  reached.  This  picturesque  spot — which  has  probably  been 
painted  and  photographed  more  frequently  than  auy  single  subject 
in  the  kingdom — possesses  some  just  claims  to  be  considered 
“hackneyed,”  but  its  redeeming  feature-— its  beauty — causes  it  to 
remain  a  favourite  subject  both  with  painters  and  photographers ; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  pass  it  by  without  exposing  a  plate, 
though  you  may  have  photographed  it  a  dozen  times  previously. 
Passing  on  from  the  Fairy  Glen  the  path  continues  in  a  south, 
or  south-westerly,  direction  until  it  comes  close  to  the  high  road 
to  Pentre  Voelas,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  high  bank  and 
stone  wall ;  or,  perhaps,  to  describe  the  position  more  correctly,  the 
“lower  road,”  as  it  is  called,  is  cut  upon  the  hill  side,  as  it 
slopes  down  from  the  high  road  to  the  river. 

From  either  the  high  or  lower  road  magnificent  views  of  the  Lledr 
Valley  may  be  obtained.  The  prospect  upon  a  fine  day  is  simply 
grand,  tlm  full  length  of  the  valley  lying  before  the  spectator  with 
the  almost  ubiquitous  Moel  Siabod  closing  in  the  distance.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  from  almost  any  point  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  Moel  Siabod  is  visible  and  invariably  exhibits  a  picturesque 
outline.  One  of  the  finest  views  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  high  road 
opposite  the  Conway  Falls  Inn — a  wayside  hostelry  much  frequented 
by  artists  on  account  of  the  combined  attractions  of  its  picturesque 
position  and  the  comfortable,  yet  homely,  arrangements  of  the 
establishment.  Passing  along  either  the  high  or  lower  road  a  turn¬ 
ing  is  reached,  some  two  miles  and-a-half  from  Bettws,  which  leads 
to  the  little  village  of  Penmachno.  Crossing  the  stile  at  the  corner, 
and  descending  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  we  come  upon  the  Conway 
Falls,  which  would  be  picturesque  but  for  the  unnecessary  intrusion 
of  an  artificial  “  salmon  ladder,”  which  entirely  destroys  any  chance 
of  making  a  picture  of  the  falls  themselves.  By  doing  a  little  climb¬ 
ing  over  the  rocks,  however,  some  nice  “bits”  of  rock  scenery  may 
be  obtained,  as  well  as  a  picturesque  view  of  the  bridge  over  which 
the  Penmachno  road  passes. 
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Re-ascending  to  the  road  we  strike  off  to  the  right  in  the  direction 
of  Penmachno,  the  road  to  Pentre  Voelas  presenting  no  features  of 
great  interest.  Crossing  the  bridge  (or  viaduct)  we  proceed  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  along  the  road,  and  then  strike  to  the  right 
across  the  fields  and  arrive,  almost  immediately,  at  Pandy  Mill  and 
Falls.  Here  several  pictures  may  be  taken,  and  by  following  the 
river  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  in  the  direction  of  Pentre  Voelas,  a  fine 
selection  of  subjects  may  be  found.  The  principal  subjects  are  the 
mill  itself— picturesque  but  difficult  to  render;  and  the  Falls,  also 
difficult  to  get  at,  and  not  specially  worth  the  trouble,  though,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  change  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  far  more  picturesque 
than  ten  years  ago.  Directly  below  the  falls  is  a  narrow  gorge, 
through  which  the  river  Machno  flows  quietly  after  its  turbulent 
course  in  the  previous  hundred  yards.  This  “  bit,”  resembling  closely 
the  Fairy  Glen,  is  well  worth  the  journey  from  Bettws,  but,  like  all 
the  subjects  about  here,  is  very  difficult  to  get  at. 

Turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  river  the  return  journey  to 
Bettws  may  be  made  over  new  ground.  The  first  portion  of  the 
route  lies  through  a  pine  wood  situate  on  the  hillside  and  presenting 
a  continuous  change  of  charming  views,  more  particularly  adapted  to 
stereoscopic  work.  Anon  the  path  leads  out  into  the  open,  and  here 
again  we  have  a  succession  of  views  of  distant  mountain  scenery,  with 
rocks  and  ferns  forming  the  foregrounds.  By  this  route  we  arrive  again 
at  Pont-ar-Lledr,  whence  the  return  to  Bettws  is  rapidly  performed  . 

In  this  hasty  sketch  of  Bettws-y-Coed  we  feel  that  we  have  done 
scant  justice  to  the  place ;  but  to  give  a  full  description  of  its  beauties 
— to  point  out  to  the  artist  or  photographer  all  that  is  to  be  done 
there — would  require  a  volume  rather  than  a  column  or  two.  In 
thus  hastily  bidding  farewell  to  Bettws  (at  least  on  paper)  we  can 
assure  those  who  pay  it  a  visit  that  the  longer  they  remain  the  more 
beauties  will  they  discover;  for,  turn  which  way  he  will,  in  or  out  of 
the  beaten  tracks  the  lover  of  nature  is  sure  to  come  upon  something 
picturesque. 


INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

A  NEW  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER. 

So  many  instantaneous  shutters  have  been  invented  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  one  naturally  feels  some  diffidence  in  introducing 
another  to  the  notice  of  photographers.  However,  the  one  about  to 
be  described  is,  I  believe,  new  in  principle,  and  has  these  advan¬ 
tages: —  It  works  immediately  in  front  of  the  plate;  gives  a  longer 
exposure  to  the  foreground  than  to  the  sky;  is  light,  simple,  and 
portable;  and  can  be  furnished,  if  desired,  with  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  time  of  exposure  may  be  considerably  varied  with  the 
exercise  of  a  little  care. 

A  A  is  a  light  wooden  frame  fitting  into  the  back  of  the  camera 
by  a  slight  groove  round  its  outer  edge,  and  held  in  its  place  by 
a  bolt.  B  B  is  a  movable  shutter  inside  the  frame  working  on 
hinges — preferably  of  cloth.  At  C  there  is  a  projecting  piece  of 

FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 


brass  forked  at  the  end  ;  into  this  fork  a  bead,  terminating  an  india- 
rubber  band  fastened  to  the  shutter  at  D,  is  hitched.  E  is  a  piece 
of  watch  or  clock  spring. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  clearly  shown  in  fig.  2.  Its  action 
is  as  follows: — The  shutter,  held  in  its  place  by  a  spring  catch, 
is  released  by  pressing  a  small  pin,  which  projects  through  the  top 
of  the  camera.  It  is  now  drawn  into  a  horizontal  position  by  the 
india-rubber  band.  The  bead  then  slips  out  of  the  fork  in  C,  and 
the  spring  E,  bent  by  the  fall  of  the  shutter,  immediately  returns  it 
to  the  vertical,  where  it  is  retained  by  the  catch. 

In  what  trials  I  have  made  the  shutter  has  worked  with  certainty 
and  accuracy,  whilst  the  confined  state  of  the  air  in  the  camera 
causes  its  action  to  be  smooth  and  noiseless.  By  using  a  whole* 
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plate  camera  and  shutter  for  taking  cabinets  or  cartes  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  time  of  opening  and  closing  will  be  relatively  short 
compared  with  the  time  during  which  the  full  power  of  the  lens  acts 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate.  I  do  not  say  that  this  shutter  is 
quite  perfect,  but  it  has  many  great  advantages,  and,  I  think,  can  be 
fairly  said  to  be  nearer  practical  and  theoretical  perfection  than  those 
in  use  at  the  present  time.  Not  the  least  advantage  connected  with 
it  is  that,  being  entirely  inside  the  camera,  there  is  no  risk  of  diffused 
light  reaching  the  plate  during  exposure. 

For  professional  photographers  to  whom  time  is  an  object  I 
should  recommend  the  use  of  three  shutters,  giving  exposures  of  (say) 
half,  quarter,  and  one-eighth  of  a  second.  They  would  be  always 
ready,  and  whichever  it  was  decided  to  use  would  be  placed  in  the 
camera  in  a  moment  before  inserting  the  dark  slide.  In  order  that 
those  who  care  to  try  the  Bhutter  may  be  able  to  obtain  it  properly 
made,  Mr.  George  Hare,  who  made  my  own,  has  agreed  to  execute 
any  orders  sent  to  him.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke. 

THE  ELECTRIC  SHUTTER. 

The  electric  shutter,  designed  by  Mr.  Horace  Darwin,  consists  of  two 
parts -First,  the  shutter  itself — that  is,  the  arrangement  for  opening 
and  closing  the  lens ;  and,  secondly,  the  electro-magnet.  The 
shutter  consists  of  two  arms  of  flat  steel  W  W,  which  turn  about  a 
common  axis,  and  which  are  joined  together  by  a  spiral  spring  S' 
wound  round  that  axis.  A  separate  diagram  is  given  of  this  part 
which  shows  the  shape  of  the  openings  which  are  cut  in  these  arms. 
Just  behind  the  slot,  for  the  stops,  another  slot  is  cut  right  through 
the  lens  L ;  through  this  slot  these  arms  are  pushed  past  one 
another,  the  spring  tending  to  force  them  out  again.  Thus  the 
shutter  is  not  in  rigid  connection  with  anything  ;  it  simply  rests  in 
this  slot.  The  electro-magnet  M,  which  is  seen  in  the  elevation 
diagram  of  the  complete  instrument,  consists  of  a  pair  of  electro¬ 
magnets,  which,  when  the  current  passes,  attract  horizontally  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  A  ;  this  latter  is  connected  by  a  right  angle  joint 
H,  with  a  thin  spring  or  point  P.  Consequently  the  spring  point 
falls  when  the  current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  magnets ; 
this  spring  point  works  in  the  grooves  C  C  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
shutter  which  come  above  the  lens.  When  the  shutter  is  set  the 


two  arms  are  forced  together,  and  the  spring  point,  working  in  the 
grooves,  rises  into  the  two  little  catches  which  overlap  one  another 
in  this  position,  but  which  are  seen  at  the  ends  furthest  apart  of  the 
grooves  in  the  left-hand  diagram.  The  lens  is  then  closed,  as  the 
holes  in  the  arms  do  not  overlap  one  another  in  that  position  ;  but 
when  the  current  passes,  the  spring  point  is  forced  down  into  the 
free  part  of  the  groove  and  the  arms  being  thus  released,  the  spring 
forces  them  across  one  another  until  the  two  round  openings  O  O 
come  exactly  opposite  each  other  at  the  centre  of  the  lens.  At  this 
point,  when  the  lens  is  fully  open,  the  spring  point  catches  in  the 
angles  in  the  grooves,  and  the  arms  can  go  no  further.  The  shake 
or  jar  is  taken  by  the  shutter,  the  spring  point  not  being  rigid 
enough  to  communicate  the  vibration  to  the  camera.  When  the 
current  ceases  to  pass,  the  spring  point  rises  into  the  other  part  of 
the  groove,  and  the  arms  pass  past  each  other  so  as  to  close  the  lens. 
Thus  the  exposure  is  just  as  long  or  as  short  as  electric  contact  is 
made.  A  pneumatic  arrangement  could  easily  be  substituted  for 
the  electro-magnet. 


ON  THE  GRADUAL  APPEARANCE  OF  TURBIDITY 
IN  THE  FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 

Complaints  come  from  many  directions  to  the  effect  that  my  ferrous 
oxalate  developer — made  from  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassic 
oxalate  solution — becomes  turbid  after  being  mixed,  and  that 
gradually  “fine  crystals”  (or  rather  usually  a  fine  powdery  yellow 
precipitate)  of  ferrous  oxalate  is  thrown  off.  To  be  more  specific, 
this  complaint  was  made  by  several  experimentalists  at  a  meet¬ 


ing  of  the  Berlin  Association  for  the  Cultivation  of  Photography. 
I  pay  the  more  attention  to  this  point  because  from  that  phenomenon 
one  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  fresh  developer  would  require  to  be 
added  for  every  picture,  and  because  people  would  be  apt  to  say  that 
“  the  older  method  of  preparing  the  developer  (boiling  ferrous 
oxalate  with  potassic  oxalate)  allowed  of  more  plates  being  de¬ 
veloped  than  Eder’s  method,  as  by  the  former  the  ferrous  oxalate  is 
not  so  apt  to  be  thrown  down  !  ” 

The  fact  is  that  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  of 
potassic  oxalate  a  yellow  precipitate  of  protoxide  of  iron  oxalate 
may  take  place,  either  at  once  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  or 
even  in  a  few  hours,  the  principal  cause  being  the  greater  or  lesser 
want  of  an  excess  of  potassic  oxalate. 

Souchay  and  Lenssen  give  as  the  formula  and  composition  of 
ferrous  oxalate  Fe  K2  (C2  04)2  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.  This  salt,  however, 
when  treated  with  water,  separates  into  insoluble  ferrous  oxalate 
and  soluble  potassic-ferrous  oxalate  and  potassic  oxalate.  In 
order  to  dissolve  it  without  decomposition  the  double  salt  must  be 
treated  with  a  solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  as  the  solution  only 
remains  clear,  and  without  precipitation  of  ferrous  oxalate,  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  potassic  oxalate.*  If  as  much  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  as  is  computed  to 
be  required  for  the  conversion  of  all  the  potassic  oxalate  into  the 
double  salt,  the  solution  will  not  remain  clear,  but  will  become  turbid 
owing  to  ferrous  oxalate  being  precipitated. 

In  order  to  obtain  potassic-ferrous  oxalate  in  solution  there  must 
also  be  excess  of  potassic  oxalate,  and  this  necessity  is  the  greater 
the  colder  ancl  more  dilute  the  solution  is.  Neither  by  boiling 
potassic  oxalate  with  ferrous  oxalate,  nor  by  my  method  of  mixing 
with  ferrous  sulphate  does  all  the  potassic  oxalate  combine  with 
the  ferrous  oxalate  to  form  the  double  salt.  According  to  my  method, 
by  a  want  of  care — such  as  the  addition  of  too  much  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate — the  excess  of  potassic  oxalate  may  be  reversed,  and  in  that 
case  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  precipitation  of  insoluble  ferrous 
oxalate.  By  the  older  method  of  boiling  with  ferrous  oxalate  this 
mistake  is  not  so  easily  made,  especially  as  the  solution  has  to  be 
allowed  to  cool,  and  by  standing  for  several  hours  lias  an  opportunity 
of  depositing  any  precipitate.  The  same  thing  could  be  done  with 
my  developer  with  the  best  results,  as  in  that  way  certain  oversights 
might  be  compensated  for.  The  remedy  for  gradual  precipitation  of 
ferrous  oxalate  consists  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  potassium 
oxalate. 

One  generally  uses  three  volumes  of  a  1:4  potassic  oxalate 
solution  to  one  volume  of  a  1 : 4  ferrous  sulphate  solution.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  with  these  proportions  turbidity  ensue,  the  simplest  remedy 
(pure  chemicals  presupposed)  consists  in  mixing  three  volumes  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  (which  is  about  1 : 3) 
with  one  volume  of  a  1 : 4  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

The  second  cause  of  the  turbidity  of  my  ferrous  oxalate  developer 
consists  in  a  too  great  acidity  of  the  solutions  mixed.  Neutral  potas¬ 
sic  oxalate  dissolves  a  great  deal  of  ferrous  oxalate,  while  the  acid 
potassic  oxalate  dissolves  but  little  of  it.  It  is  sufficient,  then,  to 
add  a  half  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid  to  a  normally  clear  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  in  order  to  obtain  an  immediate  and  copious  precipitate  of 
insoluble  yellow  ferrous  oxalate.  I  have  found  that,  in  consequence 
of  my  recommendation  to  keep  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  acid, 
some  err  on  the  other  side,  and,  for  example,  acidify  the  ferrous 
sulphate  solution  too  much  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  after  mixing,  turbidity  appears,  even  although  the  proper 
proportions  have  been  mixed.f  By  boiling  potassic  oxalate  with 
ferrous  oxalate  the  presence  of  too  much  acid  may  cause  less  of  the 
iron  salt  to  pass  into  the  solution,  but  professional  men  have  not 
observed  it. 

When  properly  manipulated  my  developer  does  not  become 
turbid ;  but,  even  should  it  do  so,  it  may  be  restored  to  complete 
usefulness  if  it  be  allowed  to  deposit  its  superfluous  ferrous  oxalate 
during  the  same  time  that  the  boiled  developer  is  usually  allowed  to 
stand. 

Mr.  Wight  must  not  take  it  ill  although  I  say  “  my  ferrous  oxalate 
developer.”  By  so  doing  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  lessen  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea’s  merit  and  claim  to  priority,  as  any  one  reading  the 
expressions  of  that  gentleman  in  the  Photo  graphische  Mittheilungen 
for  March  (report  of  meeting  of  Berlin  Association  for  the  Cultivation 

*  These  data  I  communicate  as  a  preliminary  to  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
double  salts  of  oxalate  of  iron,  which  I  have  undertaken  along  with  Herr  Yalenta ; 
at  present  I  reserve  further  details  respecting  these  compounds. 

t  It  has  also  happened  to  me  to  find  the  “neutral  potassic  oxalate”  prepared  for 
photographic  purposes  too  acid.  The  apparent  wish  of  the  preparer  having  been  to 
correct  the  injurious  alkaline  reaction,  he  only  fled  from  Scylla  to  perish  on 
Chary  bdis. 
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of  Photography  held  on  the  5th  March)  might  suppose.  On  the 
contrary,  in  every  one  of  my  articles  on  the  subject  I  have  loyally 
mentioned  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  name,  and  have  referred  to  his 
original  article.  Thus  I  only  claim  to  be  what  Mr.  Wight  himself 
admits,  namely,  the  improver  of  the  method,  which  by  my  efforts 
first  gained  ground  in  anything  like  an  extensive  circle  here. 

— Phot .  Mitth.  Dr  J.  M.  Eder. 

- + - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

What  a  strange  commentary  on  the  “canary  medium”  versus  ruby 
discussion  is  the  alleged  fact  that  provided  only  the  developing  solution 
be  coloured,  or  discoloured,  development  may  safely  be  carried  on 
in  ordinary  daylight !  No  doubt  the  statement  is  somewhat  startling 
at  first;  but  it  is  just  one  of  those  facts  that,  after  a  little  consideration, 
the  photographer  has  a  difficulty  in  understanding  why  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  before.  Although  it  has  been  asserted  that  discoloured 
pyrogallic  and  ferrous  oxalate  solutions  are  as  capable  of  developing  the 
image  as  solutions  freshly  prepared,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
photographers  generally  will  prefer  the  latter  ;  but  there  are  many 
colouring  matters  soluble  in  water  which  cannot  interfere  with  the 
action  of  development,  ■while  they  will  effectually  prevent  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  actinic  light,  especially  as  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  rapidly  diminishes  on  the  application 
of  the  developer. 

To  those  who  work  only  at  home  in  a  well-appoiuted  laboratory  this 
“daylight  development”  will  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  ;  but  to 
the  tourist  moving  about  from  place  to  place  it  must  be  a  great 
convenience.  There  are  few  bedrooms  in  which  he  cannot  find  some 
dark  corner  into  which  he  can  squeeze  himself  and  find  room  to  slip 
a  plate  from  the  slide  into  the  developing  dish ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
a  more  suitable  colouring  matter,  he  can  always  make  a  friend  of 
the  cook,  who  will  lend  him  the  usual  solution  of  cochineal  made 
for  culinary  purposes,  which  answers  admirably. 

But  in  spite  of  both  daylight  development  and  canary  medium  the 
great  majority  of  gelatino-bromide  workers  are  likely  for  some  time  yet 
to  strain  their  eyes  under  the  ruby  rays  and  complain  of  the  injury  sup¬ 
posed  to  arise  therefrom ;  although  where  such  injurious  effects  have 
been  experienced  they  have  been  caused,  not  by  the  ruby  per  se,  but  in 
consequence  of  rapid  and  frequent  transition  from  the  feeble  light— little 
better  than  darkness — to  the  full  glare  of  the  studio.  To  obviate  this 
disagreeable  effect  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  had  constructed  a  rather 
peculiar  pair  of  spectacles,  which  he  showed  me  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Edinburgh.  That  gentleman  believes  that  not  only  does  the  pupil  ex¬ 
pand  and  contract  with  the  dimunition  and  increase  of  light,  but  that 
on  passing  from  the  brilliant  light  of  the  studio  into  the  dim  ruby  of  the 
modern  dark  room  the  lens  of  the  eye  undergoes  a  change  of  curvature. 
To  compensate  for  this  he  employs  a  pair  of  lenses  that  are  slightly 
plano-concave,  and  which  are  put  on  before  entering  the  laboratory. 
The  lenses  are  mounted  in  a  frame— known,  I  think,  as  “goggles  ” — 
fitted  with  wire  gauze  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  except  what  passes 
through  them,  and  so  far  look  like,  and  are  simply,  a  pair  of  plano¬ 
concave  spectacles.  Hinged  to  the  framework  at  the  outer  edges  of 
each  lens  are  frames  carrying  a  second  pair  of  lenses,  plano-convex 
and  neutral  tinted,  and  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  parallel  to 
and  immediately  over  the  others,  or  stand  straight  out  at  right 
angles  thereto.  The  modus  operandi,  according  to  Mr.  Henderson’s 
idea,  is  very  simple.  Previous  to  entering  the  laboratory  the 
operator  puts  on  the  spectacles  with  the  outer  or  neutral- tinted 
lenses  turned  out  and  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  plano-concave 
lenses.  Those,  in  virtue  of  their  concavity,  counteract  the  effect 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  the  curvature  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  ruby  light,  and  enable  the  operator  to  develope  or  prepare 
plates  in  comfort.  On  leaving  the  dark  room  for  the  studio  the  second 
pair  of  lenses  are  turned  flat  so  as  to  cover  the  first  pair,  the  convexity 
of  the  one  neutralising  the  concavity  of  the  other,  and  the  neutral  tint 
enabling  the  eyes  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  glare  of  light 
without  undue  contraction  of  the  pupils. 

Of  course  it  will  be  evident  that  the  value  of  this  arrangement 
depends  on  how  far  the  idea  of  the  influence  of  ruby  rays  on  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  is  correct ;  but  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
so,  the  above  spectacles  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Notwithstanding  the  still  unprecedentedly  dull  state  of  photography 
as  a  business  in  Edinburgh  there  are  still  those  who  are  are  not  afraid  to 
cast  in  their  lot  amongst  us,  encouraged,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  the 
few  recent  accessions  to  our  numbers  are  doing  well.  Messrs.  Brown, 
Barnes,  and  Bell,  of  Liverpool,  have  acquired  and  just  opened  the  ex¬ 
tensive  premises  recently  occupied  by  Mr.  Ay  ton,  and,  judging  from  what 
I  saw  today,  intend  pushing  the  “club  business” — a  branch  in  which 
they  will  not  come  into  competition  with  many  existing  interests  here. 
I  understand  from  their  manager  that  they  intend  introducing  some 
improvements  in  the  usual  transfer  method  by  which  such  pictures  are 
produced,  and  hope  they  will  meet  with  a  fair  share  of  patronage. 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  for  1880  will  be  held  at  the  Gallery  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.  W. 

It  will  be  inaugurated  by  a  conversazione,  open  to  the  members  and 
their  friends,  at  8  p.m.,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  2nd  of  October.  The 
exhibition  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  Monday,  the 
4th  of  October,  until  Saturday,  the  13th  of  November.  Admission 
(from  10  a.m.  till  dusk),  one  shilling.  It  will  also  be  open  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Saturday  evening.  Admission  (from  7  to  10  p.m.),  sixpence. 
Members  will  be  supplied  with  tickets  to  admit  their  friends. 

All  packing  cases  must  be  sent  (carriage  paid)  addressed  to  the 
“Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,”  care  of  Mr.  James  Bourlet, 
17,  Nassau-street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  so  as  to  arrive  not 
later  than  Friday,  September  24th.  Pictures  by  hand  will  be  received 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Friday,  September  24th,  until  9 
p.m.  No  packing  cases  can  be  received  at  the  Gallery.  Each  exhibitor 
must  send  a  letter  of  advice  (containing  a  description  of  each  picture,  as 
also  a  statement  of  process,  and  any  further  detail,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
catalogue),  addressed  to  the  “Hon.  Secretary,  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.” 

Each  frame  or  picture  may  have  the  exhibitor’s  name  and  subject 
neatly  inscribed,  but  no  address  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  will  be  permitted.  No  pictures  in  Oxford  frames,  and  no 
pictures  previously  exhibited  in  London,  will  be  admitted.  Photo¬ 
graphs  coloured  by  scientific  or  mechanical  means  will  be  admissible. 
Photographs  coloured  by  hand  will  not  be  admitted.  Photographic 
apparatus  and  appliances  may  be  sent  for  exhibition.  Negatives  and 
transparencies  will  be  admissible. 

The  Hanging  Committee  will  have  the  power  of  rejecting  any  pictures 
or  apparatus  forwarded. 

Notice  will  be  sent  to  exhibitors  when  to  fetch  away  those  works 
which  are  left  at  the  Gallery  by  hand.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  on  the 
table  a  catalogue  containing  the  price  of  pictures  to  be  disposed  of. 
Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  proposal  will  please  state 
the  price  of  their  pictures  in  the  letter  of  advice. 

Medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges  for  artistic  or 
scientific  excellence. 

The  Judges  will  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen : — Two  artists 
(painters) — H.  Stacey  Marks,  R.A.,  and  H.  Moore;  the  President  of 
the  Society — James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  &c.  ;  two  members  of  the  Council 
— Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S.  ; 
two  members  of  the  Society — Frank  M.  Good  and  J.  Gale. 

No  charge  will  be  made  to  members  of  the  Society  for  exhibiting 
their  pictures  ;  but  to  non-members  a  charge  of  one  shilling  per  square 
foot  will  be  made  for  wall  space,  the  minimum  charge  being  five 
shillings.  Foreign  photographers  will,  for  the  occasion,  be  considered 
honorary  members.  The  charge  for  wall  space  to  those  exhibitors  who 
may  become  members  of  the  Society  at  the  November  meeting  will  be 
remitted.  L.  Darwin, 

Lieut.  R.E.,  Hon.  Sec. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Applications  por  Patents. 

No.  2068.— “Improved  Arrangements  to  be  Used  in  the  Production  of 
Pictures  by  the  Agency  of  Light.”  F.  H.  Warlich,  111,  Grove-lane, 
Camberwell,  London. — Dated  May  21. 

No.  2110. — “Improved  Means  and  Apparatus  for  Producing  Intense 
White  Light.”  J.  Imray  ;  a  communication  from  C.  Clamond,  Paris. 
— Dated  May  24. 

No.  2162. — “  Improvements  in  the  Preparation  and  Production  of 
Photographic  Emulsions.”  E.  A.  Brydges  ;  a  communication  from 
Professor  H.  W.  Vogel,  Berlin. — Dated  May  25.  ^ 

No.  2190. — “An  Improved  Manufacture  of  Vignettes,  Characters, 
and  Types  for  Typographic  Printing.”  D.  Able;  a  communication 
from  A.  and  J.  Chaumeil,  both  of  Paris. — Dated  May  29. 

No.  2249.— “An  Improved  Process  of  Printing  on  Photographs.” 
B.  De  Dulkienitz  and  A.  E.  Decoufle,  both  of  Paris. — Dated  June  2. 

No.  2304.—“  Improvements  in  and  Relating  to  Copying  Plans,  Draw¬ 
ings,  Documents,  and  Other  Pictures,  or  Like  Objects  Composed  of 
Black  or  White  (or  their  Equivalents  Photographically)  by  Photographic 
Means,  and  in  Composition  therefor.”  W.  R.  Thompson;  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  A.  Joltrain,  Paris. — Dated  June  8. 

No.  2346.— “Transferring  Pictures  to  Objects  in  General.”  P. 
O’Halloran  ;  a  communication  from  C.  A.  Pocher,  NUrnberg, 
Bavaria. — Dated  June  10. 

Patents  Sealed. 

No.  5223. — “Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Coloured  Photo¬ 
graphs  upon  Porcelain  and  Earthenware.  ’  A.  M.  Clark;  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  J.  E.  P.  Lemary,  Paris. — Dated  December  20,  1879. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 

No.  3816. — “Improvements  in  the  Preparation  of  Sheets  or  Surfaces 
to  be  Used  for  the  Purpose  of  Producing  or  Reproducing  Impressions, 
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whether  Flat,  Relief,  or  Intaglio,  on  Paper  and  other  Materials.” 
H.  Scott,  Jun.,  and  J.  S.  Collins,  both  of  Leytonstone,  Essex.— 
Dated  September  22,  1879.  (Not  proceeded  with.) 

For  effecting  the  objects  above  specified,  paper  or  other  flexible 
material  has  applied  to  its  surface  a  gelatinous  compound,  composed  of 
gelatine,  glycerine,  saccharine,  oleaginous,  soapy,  or  other  such  matters, 
the  object  of  the  addition  of  such  matters  to  the  gelatine  being  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  becoming  horny  and  brittle  upon  drying.  Earthy  or  other 
coloui'ing  matters  are  also  added  to  the  gelatinous  solution  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  body,  or  aqueous  or  spirituous  solutions  of  shellac 
(or  similar  gums)  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  toughness 
to  the  compound.  Or  such  gelatinous  compounds  may  have  fibrous  mat¬ 
ter  mixed  therewith,  which,  when  mixed,  will  form  sheets  or  skins,  upon 
the  surfaces  of  which  writing  or  drawing  may  be  applied  in  such  inks  as 
are  ordinarily  employed  for  lithographic  purposes,  or  aniline  dyes  may 
be  used,  and  the  same  may  be  transferred  to  the  surface  composed  as 
above  described,  whereby  reproduced  copies  may  be  obtained  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  ordinary  lithographic  processes ;  or,  in  the  case  of  using 
an  aniline  dye,  simple  mechanical  contact  is  sufficient  for  reproducing 
duplicate  copies.  Or  such  sheets,  skins,  or  gelatinised  paper,  with  the 
writings  or  drawings  thereon,  may  be  applied  to  cylinders  or  cylindrical 
surfaces  to  be  printed  from  in  that  condition;  or  inks  having  photo¬ 
graphic  properties  which  can  be  printed  from  a  negative  or  positive  may  be 
employed,  thereby  producing  designs  or  writings  by  the  ordinary  action 
of  light,  from  which  duplicates  can  be  produced.  Or  with  such  photo¬ 
graphic  or  other  inks  drawings  or  writings  may  be  produced,  photo¬ 
graphically  or  by  hand,  on  such  sheets,  skins,  or  gelatinised  paper,  and, 
having  a  suitable  conducting  surface  given  them,  electrotypes  obtained 
therefrom.  Or  having  treated  the  sheets,  skins,  or  gelatinised  paper 
(having  such  drawings  or  writings  on  the  surface)  with  water,  so  as  to 
expand  the  gelatinous  confpound,  intaglio  or  relievo  moulds  may  be 
obtained  to  be  used  as  ordinary  printing  blocks.  Blocks  of  these  sheets, 
skins,  or  of  gelatinised  paper  may  be  formed  by  superposing  the  one 
upon  the  other,  and  sheets  may  be  separated  therefrom  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  suitable  instrument,  thereby,  for  lithographic  purposes,  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  necessity  of  a  stock  of  heavy  and  expensive  stones. 

No.  4135. — “An  Improved  Moulded  Rod  for  Suspending  Pictures.” 
W.  Potts,  Birmingham. — Dated  October  13,  1879. 

This  consists  of  a  moulding  of  a  Q  shape,  having  a  thumbed  surface, 
whilst  the  upper  and  lower  edges  are  terminated  by  curves  of  a  circular 
form  tending  inwardly  with  an  intervening  space.  A  bracket  for  sup¬ 
porting  this  form  of  rod  is  constructed  thus  : — The  upper  portion 
corresponds  in  form  to  the  interior  of  the  rod.  To  affix  the  same  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  rod  somewhat  horizontally,  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  upper  portion  of  the  bracket  to  pass  between  the  curves,  and,  falling 
to  a  vertical  position,  it  is  then  secured.  The  advantages  sought  to  be 
secured  by  this  invention  are  simplicity  in  its  application,  improved  ap¬ 
pearance  by  having  an  uninterrupted  surface,  and  durability  combined 
with  economy. 

No.  4607.— “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Coating  Glass  and  Other 
Surfaces  with  Gelatinous  or  Viscous  Photographic  Compounds.”  J.  W. 
Swan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  —Dated  November  12,  1879. 

This  relates  to  automatic  machinery  for  effecting  the  coating  of  glass 
plates  with  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  whereby  a  more  perfect  re¬ 
gularity  in  the  coating  and  greater  rapidity  is  effected  than  by  the 
methods  ordinarily  employed.  The  machine  consists  of  a  trough  for 
containing  the  emulsion,  within  which  a  band  revolves  and  carries  the 
emulsion  over  the  side  below  the  level  of  the  trough,  and  there  delivers 
it  upon  the  plates  as  they  travel  in  a  continuous  train  upon  a  band 
or  table  beneath.  The  trough  is  formed  of  earthenware  or  of  a  silver- 
plated  metal,  and  is  provided  with  tubes  for  the  circulation  of  heated 
water  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  emulsion  at  a  suitable  working 
temperature.  The  length  of  the  trough  exceeds  slightly  the  breadth  of 
the  plates  to  be  coated,  whilst  the  depth  and  width  need  not  exceed 
what  is  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  roller  of  a  system 
of  rollers,  which  consist  preferably  of  three  or  more,  around  which  the 
band  is  stretched,  and  by  which  the  band  is  carried  within  the  trough 
and  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  emulsion.  The  band 
is  made  of  india-rubber.  The  rollers  are  fixed  one  within  the  trough, 
one  upon  its  front  edge,  and  one  beyond  this,  outside  the  trough  and 
below  the  level  of  the  bottom.  The  trough  is  fixed  above  a  travelling 
band  or  table,  upon  and  by  means  of  which  the  train  of  plates  is  carried 
under  the  coating  band.  The  travelling  band  for  carrying  the  plates 
and  the  coating  band  are  actuated  so  as  to  move  in  opposite  directions. 
By  the  action  of  a  lever  the  trough  is  tilted  up  at  the  front,  where  the 
coating  band  acts  whenever  it  is  desired ;  to  stop  coating  or  to  adjust 
the  level  of  the  coating  surface  a  reservoir  of  emulsion  is  also  placed 
contiguous  to  the  trough,  being  connected  therewith  by  a  tube.  This 
reservoir  is  provided  with  a  gauge-tube  and  a  screw  for  raising  or  lower¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  maintain  the  emulsion  at  a  constant  level. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

No.  217-404. — “Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Transparent 
Pictures.”  C.  Quartley,  Baltimore. 

This  relates  to  coating  glass  plates  or  other  transparent  materials 

with  bichromate  gelatine  solution ;  also,  in  exposing  the  same  under  a 


suitable  negative,  and  then  developing  the  design  by  washing  away  the 
portions  of  colour  unaffected  by  light  ;  and,  also,  the  colouring  the 
design  by  liquid  colours.  In  carrying  out  the  process  a  tracing  of  any 
suitable  design  is  made  in  india-ink  or  other  suitable  pigment  on  sheet 
gelatine  or  the  most  transparent  paper  obtainable,  care  being  taken  to 
have  every  line  opaque.  This  tracing  serves  as  the  positive,  a  negative 
being  obtained  therefrom  as  follows  : — A  plate  of  glass  of  the  size  of  the 
design  is  coated  with  a  solution  consisting  of  one  ounce  of.  gelatine  to 
eight  ounces  of  water.  When  dry,  this  plate  is  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
two  ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  one  quart 
of  water,  in  a  dark  room  ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  rack  until  dry.  The 
paper  positive  is  now  placed  on  a  clear  glass  in  an  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  printing-frame,  and  the  sensitised  plate  is  placed  face  down¬ 
wards  upon  that,  and,  reversing  the  frame,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun’s  rays  for  ten  seconds.  It  is  then  removed  to  a  dark  room,  and 
immersed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  90'  Fahr.  until  all  the  unaffected 
portion  of  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  off.  After  thoroughly  washing  it  is 
dried  and  then  flowed  with  tincture  of  iodine,  which  will  adhere  only 
to  the  design  on  the  glass,  and,  on  washing,  will  leave  the  pattern  in 
transparent  lines  on  a  deep  orange  ground.  Tincture  of  iodine  has 
a  tendency  to  evaporate  in  course  of  time.  To  prevent  this,  after  it  is 
dried  the  plate  is  immersed  in  au  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  then 
exposed  to  light,  developed  with  iron,  and  re-intensified  with  sulphuret 
of  potash.  A  sufficient  number  of  duplicates  having  been  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  they  are  immersed,  one  at  a  time,  in  solutions  of  different 
aniline  or  other  colours  ;  or  they  may  be  variagated  by  dipping  a  plate 
two-thirds  down  in  one  colour  and  then  turning  it  upside  down  and 
dipping  it  again  two-thirds  in  another  colour,  which  will  leave  the 
centre  portion  one  colour  and  either  end  a  different  one  ;  or  they  may 
be  sprinkled  with  various  colours,  and  a  mottled  or  a  striped  appearance 
obtained.  After  colouring,  the  plates  are  rinsed  off,  then  flowed  with 
strong  alum  water,  and,  when  dry,  may,  if  desired,  be  varnished.  By 
a  series  of  negatives  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  designs  upon 
stones  employed  for  chromolithography,  and  used  successively  on  a 
plate  which  is  coated  and  coloured  between  each  exposure,  transparent 
pictures  may  be  produced  in  many  colours.  A  beautiful  and  ineffaceable 
picture  or  sign  may  be  produced  by  coating  two  glasses,  exposing  under 
different  negatives,  washing,  drying,  and  dipping  in  dissimilar  colours, 
and  then  uniting  them,  coated  face  inwards,  with  Canada  balsam 
or  transparent  varnish. 

No.  219-294. — “Improvements  in  Combined  Photographic  Apparatus.” 
J.  R.  Mote,  Antwerp,  Ohio. 

This  relates  to  a  combined  photographic  apparatus,  in  which  all 
the  means  necessary  for  taking  pictures  can  be  carried  together  in  small 
compass,  it  forming  its  own  camera,  dark  room,  and  bath.  It  is 
capable  of  being  carried  with  great  ease,  and  is  ready  for  use  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  being,  moreover,  simple  in  its  construction,  easy 
to  operate,  and  exceedingly  cheap  to  manufacture.  It  consists  of  a 
wooden  box  having  an  inclined  top.  In  the  top  is  a  slide  capable 
of  being  entirely  removed,  and  in  the  slide  is  fixed  an  eye  tube.  In  the 
front  of  the  box  is  a  space  which  is  closed  by  a  cover,  one  portion 
being  occupied  by  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  a  tap  provided  for  drawing 
off  the  water  as  fast  as  required.  Telescopic  tubes  are  employed 
for  obtaining  the  focus.  On  each  side  of  the  box  an  opening  is  cut, 
which  is  covered  with  orange-coloured  paper  for  supplying  the  con¬ 
densed  light  to  the  dark  room  to  enable  the  operator  to  manipulate  the 
unfinished  picture.  Leather  or  rubber  sleeves  are  furnished  to  enable 
the  operator  to  handle  the  plates,  a  series  of  compartments  being 
also  arranged  for  holding  the  chemicals  necessary. 


REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRIZE  OFFERED  BY 
JOSEPH  PAGET,  ESQ.,  FOR  A  DRY-PLATE  PROCESS. 

We,  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  council  to  consider 
the  relative  value  of  communications  sent  in  competition  for  the  prize 
offered  by  Joseph  Paget,  Esq.,  for  a  good  dry-plate  process,  have  now 
the  honour  to  report  to  the  council  the  result  of  our  investigations. 
Notwithstanding  the  wide  circulation  given  to  the  conditions,  we  regret 
to  state  that  only  two  processes  were  sent  in  competition,  the  one  being 
a  silver  bromo-collodion,  and  the  other  a  silver  bromo-gelatine  emulsion 
process.  Testing  the  plates  sent  in  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  each, 
we  found  them  sufficiently  good  to  claim  further  consideration  with 
regard  to  keeping  properties.  In  order  to  do  this  under  critical  condi¬ 
tions  we  securely  packed,  in  an  air  and  water-tight  case,  some  of  each 
kind,  and  had  them  conveyed  to  and  from  the  Brazils.  Submitting 
them  after  this  ordeal  to  development  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  an  undoubted  superiority  was  apparent  in  the  keeping 
capacity  of  the  argentic-bromo  gelatine  plates.  Further  attention  had 
therefore  solely  to  be  directed  to  the  formula}  by  which  the  latter  were 
described  to  have  been  prepared.  Acting  according  to  the  instructions 
given  we  found  practical  difficulties  to  arise  in  their  preparation,  and 
decided  that  they  were  insufficient  “to  enable  any  ordinarily  skilful 
photographer  to  produce  results  thereby  equal  to  those  obtainable  by 
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the  wet  collodion  process.”  Under  these  circumstances  we  deemed  it 
expedient  to  apply  to  the  author  for  more  extended  details  of  the  process 
sent  in  competition.  In  reply  we  received  a  full  exposition  of  a  method 
for  working  the  gelatine  process,  with  formulae  capable  of  giving  satisfac¬ 
tory,  although  not  rapid,  results.  The  process  and  formulae  differed,  in  our 
opinion,  so  much  from  the  first  contributed,  that  we  could  only  regard 
it  as  a  new  rather  than  an  explanatory  description  of  the  one  illustrated 
by  the  trial  plates  tested.  Under  the  circumstances,  and  according  to 
the  published  conditions,  which  state  “that  should  the  conditions  not 
be  entirely  realised  the  prize  may  be  either  awarded  or  retained  for 
competition  during  the  following  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.” 
We  suggest  that  the  prize  be  re-offered  for  competition  for  the  best  dry- 
plate  process  fulfilling  the  conditions  sent  for  adjudication  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  September  next.  We  would  further  venture  to  recommend  that 
the  award  be  definitely  made  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Society 
to  the  competitor  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  award 
committee,  was  most  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

T.  Sebastian  Davis, 
Leonard  Darwin, 

Peter  Mawdsley, 
Valentine  Blanchard. 


CorrtspatffienM. 

PRESERVING  THE  FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps  you  may  think  the  annexed  sketch  of  an 
arrangement  for  preserving  ferrous  oxalate  developing  solutions  worthy 


of  a  place  in  your  columns.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  one  suggested 
some  time  ago  by  Mr.  L.  Warnerke. 

It  consists  of  a  pickle  bottle,  in  the  cork  of  which  are  inserted  two 
tubes.  One  tube  is  bent  for  delivery  of  the  solution  into  a  tray  when 
required  for  use.  The  other  is  a  thistle-headed  funnel  through  which 
to  pour  it  back  into  the  bottle.  A  layer  of  paraffine  protects  it  from 
the  air. 

In  using  this  bottle  the  mouth  is  applied  to  the  funnel,  and  air  is 
blown  through  it  to  expel^the  liquid  through  the  delivery  tube. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  T.  C.  H, 

London ,  June  21,  1880. 

“WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  very  interesting  article  on  Bettws-y-Coed, 
which  must  prove  of  immense  value  as  a  photographic  guide  to  the 
landscape  photographer,  strangely  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Fairy 
Glen  ( Ffos  Noddyn). 

It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  that  any  photographer  should  visit 
Bettws  without  spending  half-an-hour  in  such  a  romantic  and  charmiug 
spot,  as  its  stillness,  repose,  and  grandeur  inspire  such  feelings  of  sub¬ 
lime  delight  that  description  would  fail  to  do  it  justice. 

To  reach  the  glen  from  Bettws  proceed  along  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  Ledr  Valley  till  you  reach  Beaver  Bridge  ;  incline  to  the  right, 
cross  over  an  old  stone  style,  and  then  descend  some  stone  steps,  and 
the  charming  view  lies  before  you. 

I  may  here  give  a  useful  hint :  waterproof  boots  that  reach  to  the 
knee  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  comfort,  and  very  useful,  as  many  of 


the  points  of  view  of  the  numerous  pretty  “bits”  about  can  only  be 
reached  by  wading  in  mid-stream.  No  doubt  or  fear  need  be  entertained 
regarding  the  camera  vibrating  from  the  swiftness  of  the  stream,  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  to  the  contrary. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

June  22,  1880.  W.  B.  Doyle. 


CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen — I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  recent  notes 
on  Vitrified  Photography,  and  hope  you  will  continue  them.  In  one 
part  you  say  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  patent  is  the  only  one 
existing ;  but  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Pottery 
Journal  of  May,  18,  1879,  that  it  lapsed  at  that  time,  after  about 
a  twelve  months’  run,  so  that  your  readers  will  now  find  no  restriction 
on  using  any  of  the  processes. 

I  do  wish,  however,  that  you  would  favour  us  with  something  which 
we  really  could  work.  Mr.  Henderson’s  formula — which,  I  think,  was 
published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography— seemed  to  me  to 
be  as  troublesome,  expensive,  and  uncertain  as  Grline’s,  and  others. 

There  were  some  beautiful  things  at  the  York  exhibition  last  year, 
and  I  among  others  would  very  much  like  to  be  able  to  do  them.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  help?  I  enclose  my  card. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

June  23,  1880.  Alfred  Rands. 


Balawat. — It  is  announced  that  the  photographs  of  the  gates  of 
Balawat  are  almost  ready,  and  that  Part  I.  will  soon  appear. 

Coating  Metals  Without  the  Aid  of  the  Electric  Current. — 
We  find  it  announced  that  Professor  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  of  Dublin 
(a  former  editor  of  this  Journal),  has  patented  a  process  of  coating 
metals  without  the  aid  of  the  electric  current.  Specimens  have  been 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  brass  and  glass 
coated  by  this  process,  which  is  said  to  consist  simply  of  immersing  the 
article  in  a  solution  of  the  metal  with  which  it  is  desired  to  be  coated. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  Council  of  this  Society  have  awarded  medals 
to  the  following  gentlemen,  among  many  others,  for  papers  read  during 
the  session  which  is  just  over: — W.  Holman  Hunt,  for  his  paper  on 
The  Present  System  of  Obtaining  Materials  in  Use  by  Artist- Painters, 
as  Compared  with  that  of  the  Old  Masters;  Thomas  Fletcher,  for 
his  paper  on  Recent  Improvements  in  Gas  Furnaces  for  Domestic  and 
Laboratory  Purposes;  Professor  Heaton,  F.C.S.,  for  his  paper  on 
Balmain's  Luminous  Paint;  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  for  his 
paper  on  Recent  Advances  in  the  Science  of  Photography. 

Value  of  Photography  in  Scientific  Research. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  on  the  11th  inst.,  Professor  Pritchard 
read  a  paper  on  the  first  results  of  researches  in  connection  with  the 
lunar  physical  libration,  derived  from  an  examination  of  photographs 
taken  at  the  Physical  Observatory,  Oxford.  From  a  discussion  of  the 
measures  of  fifty-nine  photographs,  Professor  Pritchard  finds  that  there 
is  evidence  of  physical  libration  amounting  to  a  second  or  a  second  and 
a-half  of  arc.  The  method  employed  was  originally  suggested  by 
Bessel.  Attempts  have  already  been  made  by  more  than  one  observer 
to  determine  the  physical  libration  by  means  of  heliometer  measures 
of  the  distance  of  spots  from  the  lunar  limb.  Professor  Pritchard 
pointed  out  that  there  are  many  advantages  enjoyed  in  measuring 
photographs.  A  series  of  heliometer  measures  would  occupy  half-an- 
hour  or  more,  during  which  time  the  lunar  diameter  varies  and  the 
libration  changes. — Mr.  Neison  thought  that  the  inequalities  of  the 
limb — caused  by  ranges  of  lunar  mountains,  which  are  at  one  time 
brought  into  profile  upon  the  limb,  and  are  at  another  time  carried 
beyond  the  limb  by  libration — would  give  rise  to  discrepancies  in  the 
measures  which  might  amount  to  three  or  four  seconds  of  arc,  and 
would  render  the  deductions  of  Professor  Pritchard  untrustworthy. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  photographic  boat,  in  good  condition,  new  this  season,  for 
portable  printing-frames,  10  X  8.  —  Address,  Smalley,  Dock-street, 
Fleetwood. 

I  will  exchange  a  15  X  15  bellows-body,  swing-back  camera  and  a  C.D.V. 
repeating-back  camera  for  a  12  X  12  bellows-body  swing-back  camera. — 
Address,  George  Lydford,  photographer,  Shaftesbury. 

I  will  exchange  a  copying  and  enlarging  eamera  (quite  new),  12  X  10  full- 
length,  five  feet,  for  gem  camera  and  lenses  or  carte  lens,  by  Ross  or 
Dallmeyer,  No.  1b  or  No.  2  Ross.— Address,  Mr.  Harris  ON,  photographer, 
Midland  Studio,  5,  Crooked-lane,  Birmingham. 
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I  will  exchange  for  a  Ross’s  No.  5  triplet  achromatic  lens,  good  value, 
16  X  12  enlarging  camera  and  lens,  window  background,  ruling  machine, 
flatted  oil  background,  new  ball  tripod-stand,  real  boat,  also  a  chair,  needle¬ 
work  back,  in  black  and  gold,  in  good  condition. — Address,  Roberts  and  Co., 
115,  North-street,  Leeds. 

I  will  give  in  exchange  for  a  good  dark  tent,  for  12  X  10  inch  plates,  value  from 
the  following: — Cooke’s  No.  6  quick-acting  carte  lens  with  6x6  inch 
mahogany  camera  and  ash  tripod-stand;  Winchester  of  Mawson’s  negative 
collodion  and  iodiser;  Harrison’s  head-  and  body-rest;  one  other  ditto. — 
Address,  J.  Kirk,  photographer,  Cowes,  I.W. 

Various  exchanges  offered— backgrounds,  lenses  by  Burr,  Solomon,  a  very  fine 
view  lens,  single,  for  15  X  12  plates;  10  X  8  studio  camera  by  Dallmeyer. 
All  in  good  working  condition.  I  want  in  exchange  a  i  plate  or  10  X  8 
group  and  view  lens  for  outdoor  work.  Difference  adjusted  (should  there  be 
any);  any  good  maker.— Address,  W.  H.  N.  S.,  photographer,  Wantage, 
Berkshire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


m  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


G.  G.  C. — We  have  had  the  matter  under  consideration  for  some  time  past,  and 
shall  possibly  have  something  to  say  upon  it  shortly. 

Inquirer. — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  copyright  photograph  should 
bear  the  word  “  registered.”  It  will  not  be  safe  to  copy  one  without  first 
assuring  yourself  that  it  is  not  registered.  Apply  to  the  photographer 
whose  name  it  bears.  There  is  a  moral  aB  well  as  a  legal  side  to  the 
question.  Act  on  the  “  golden  rule.” 

Fogged. — The  cause  of  the  crapiness  of  the  collodion  film  may  arise  either 
from  the  use  of  solvents  containing  an  undue  proportion  of  water,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  the  pyroxyline  may  be  at  fault.  We  are  afraid  you  will  not  bo  able 
to  remedy  the  defect  now  the  collodion  is  made.  You  might  bo  able  to  utilise 
it  by  mixing  it  in  small  proportions  with  another  sample. 

Camera. — You  will  find  that  if  you  mix  lampblack  with  ordinary  brown  hard 
varnish  that  has  been  diluted  with  methylated  spirit,  you  will  be  able  to  so 
black  the  inside  of  your  camera  that  while  it  is  free  from  gloss  it  will  not  rub 
off  when  wetted.  Bear  in  mind  that  too  much  varnish  will  cause  it  to  dry 
glossy,  while  too  little  will  permit  of  its  being  rubbed  off.  The  proper  pro¬ 
portion  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  experiment,  as  varnish  varies  so  much  in 
consistence  that  no  definite  proportion  can  be  given. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. — Received.  Thanks.  Pressure  on  our  space  this  week 
obliges  us  to  postpone  your  interesting  contribution  till  next  number. 


Photographs  Registered  — 

W.  O’Grady,  Dublin. — Photograph  of  Our  Lady  of  Knock. 

R.  Banks,  Manchester. — Photograph  of  an  Oil  Painting  of  Knowsley  Kail , 
near  Liverpool. 

Smalley  Brothers,  Fleetwood. — Photograph  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamer 
'•'•  Karl  of  Ulster ,”  on  River  Wyre. 

Notice.— Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  deplume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

***  We  have  been  compelled  to  leave  over  till  next  week  several  articles  which 
are  in  type ;  also  reports  of  meetings  of  foreign  photographic  societies,  &c. 

Novice. — Dilute  the  varnish  with  spirit  of  turpentine. 

F.  J.  C. — The  common  borax  of  the  6hops  will  answer  perfectly. 

Fixing. — Five  ounces  in  a  pint  of  water  in  winter,  and  four  in  summer. 

Antediluvian. — Yes ;  you  are  quite  right.  The  honey  process  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Georgo  Shadbolt— a  former  editor  of  this  J ournal ;  but  it  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  dry  process. 

Sam  Weller. — Add  a  little  more  acetic  acid  (say  ten  minims  to  the  ounce)  to 
your  developer ;  also  a  little  more  alcohol.  This  will,  no  doubt,  cure  the  evil, 
which  in  a  great  measure  arises  from  the  hot  weather. 

Achromatic. — The  lenses  of  the  maker  you  mention  are  not,  we  think,  in 
such  good  repute  in  the  market  now  as  they  were  some  years  back,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  worth  so  much  second-hand  as  they  were  formerly. 

A.  J.  C.— Captain  Abney’s  forthcoming  Manual  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be 
the  best  work  you  can  get  on  the  gelatine  process.  You  will  find  the  other 
subject  fully  treated  upon  in  Hughes’s  Manual  of  Photography. 

Timbra.— There  is  nothing  better  than  solid  paraffine  for  coating  wooden 
vessels  that  are  intended  to  contain  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  We  do 
not  like  marine  glue  and  that  class  of  cement,  and  should  advise  you  also  to 
avoid  them. 

Instanter. — You  ask  a  question  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  answer  in  this  column — “Which  is  the  best  form  of  instantaneous 
shutter  ?  ”  For  ordinary  marine  views  a  simple  form  of  drop  shutter  will 
answer  every  purpose. 

Inquirer  (Louth).— 1.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  firm.— 
2.  The  lenses  are  not,  we  believe,  manufactured  now;  but  you  will  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  second-hand  one  by  applying  to  any  of 
the  dealers  in  second-hand  apparatus. 

S.  Browning.— It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  lens,  but  your  method  of  using  it. 
No  single  landscape  lens  will  work  with  the  full  opening.  If  you  replace  the 
diaphragm  in  the  position  it  was  when  the  manufacturer  sent  it  out  we  have 
little  doubt  you  will  possess  a  very  good  instrument. 

P.  X.  Y.—  The  stains  on  the  back  of  the  prints  are  due  to  their  being  contami¬ 
nated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  before  toning,  apparently  from  being  handled 
with  dirty  hands.  In  some  of  them  the  impression  of  the  fingers  is  clearly 
perceptible.  Use  more  caution  in  handling  the  paper. 

R.  Power. — For  your  purpose  use  a  portrait  lens  that  is  about  two-and-a-half 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  eight  inches  equivalent  focus — an  ordinary  carte 
lens,  in  fact.  It  will  not  give  the  distortion  you  imagine,  for  it  will  be  quite 
free  from  it.  You  cannot  employ  a  more  suitable  instrument. 

James  R.  Smyth. — There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  your  tilting  the  camera 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  tree,  provided  you  use  the  swinging  back  of 
the  camera.  It  will  be  better  to  raise  the  lens  a  little.  We  shall  be  much 
gratified  by  receiving  a  print  from  the  negative,  as  the  subject  is  very  in¬ 
teresting. 

Conjurer.— Magic  photographs — or  what  used  to  be  called  such— are  produced 
by  immersing  an  untoned  silver  print  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
until  the  image  has  disappeared,  and  then  washing  and  drying  it.  To  re¬ 
produce  the  image  the  paper  is  put  into  a- weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  when  it  will  be  developed. 


Editorial  Communications  Bhould be  addressed  to  "THE  EDITORS" —Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Offices,  2,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,  C. 


Saturday  Outdoor  Meetings. — The  “meet”  tomorrow  will  be  at 
Teddington,  the  train  leaving  Waterloo  Station  at  2-20  p.m. 

Carte  Mounts. — From  Mr.  William  Hooper,  of  Walworth,  we  have 
received  specimens  of  mounts  for  “gem”  and  other  similar  portraits, 
the  novel  designs  of  which  will  recommend  them  to  the  users  of  that 
class  of  goods. 

Trade  Catalogue. — Messrs.  W.  W.  Rouch  and  Co.’s  new  illustrated 
catalogue  of  apparatus  and  materials  for  photographic  use  forms  in  itself 
almost  a  guide  to  the  art.  In  addition  to  the  copiously-illustrated  list 
of  apparatus  and  appliances  for  use  in  every  branoh  of  photography  we 
have  also  what  we  may  term  the  “chemical  section;”  and  here  each  of 
the  specialities  with  which  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.’s  name  has  been  for 
so  long  identified  is  laid  before  the  reader,  together  with  copious 
descriptive  and  instructive  notes  to  aid  in  its  successful  use. 

A  New  Drop  Shutter. — Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Co.,  of 
Leeds,  have  forwarded  for  our  inspection  a  drop  shutter  which  they 
have  devised  in  order  to  meet  the  rapidly-increasing  demand  in  that 
direction.  There  is  very  little  room  for  the  introduction  of  any  novelty 
in  the  principle  of  the  drop  shutter,  and  the  present  one  follows  much 
in  the  same  lines  as  many  others  which  have  preceded  it ;  but  in  com¬ 
pactness,  portability,  and  in  its  general  “get  up,”  the  new  shutter  is  to 
be  recommended.  It  is  constructed  in  ebonite,  which  material  lends 
itself  readily  to  the  combination  of  lightness  with  elegance,  and  in  price 
this  instrument  is  certainly  within  the  reach  of  all. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

July  1  . . 

Bolton . 

The  Baths. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  June  23, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ENLARGEMENTS  ON  CANVAS  FOR  COLOURING.  I 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  we  receiye  one  or  more  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  enlargements  on  canvas,  the  general  drift  of  the  queries 
being — “What  is  the  best  means  of  producing  enlargements  direct 
upon  canvas?”  We  have  italicised  the  word  “direct”  because  the 
majority  of  the  querists  appear  to  attach  especial  importance  to  that 
one  feature  in  whatever  process  may  be  recommended,  and  some  who 
have  been  advised  to  try  methods  which  are  not  “direct”  have  not 
failed  to  inform  us  that  their  requirements  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Such  an  inquiry  as  the  one  we  have  propounded  in  general  terms 
is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer,  as  much  depends  upon  the  requirements 
as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  photographer.  His  requirements  may 
be  a  picture  which  can  be  worked  upon  by  an  artist,  and  which  in  its 
finished  state  will  command  a  high  price — not  so  much  from  its  value 
as  a  photograph  (for  that  it,  in  a  great  measure,  loses  when  con¬ 
verted  into  an  oil  painting)  as  from  the  amount  of  artistic  labour 
expended  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirements  may  be 
cheapness  and  facility  of  execution.  Between  these  two  limits  a 
variety  of  degrees  may  possibly  exist,  but  we  take  the  limits  for  the 
sake  of  argument. 

In  the  first  case,  a  certain  amount  of  valuable  artistic  labour  is  to 
be  expended  upon  a  picture  produced  by  photographic  means — by 
means  that  a  certain  section  of  the  “artist”  community  look  down 
upon  with  contempt.  The  basis  upon  which  the  artist  is  to  work 
should — nay  must — be,  in  such  a  case,  beyond  suspicion  as  regards 
permanency,  or  the  artistic  labour  expended  upon  it  becomes, 
shortly,  valueless.  In  speaking  of  permanency  we  do  not  here  refer 
to  the  stability  of  the  photographic  image  in  a  chemical  sense — that 
is  to  say,  its  capability  of  resisting  the  action  of  time,  light,  and 
atmospheric  influences  commonly  classed  under  the  general  head  of 
“fading.”  This  fault  matters  little  in  the  case  of  an  oil-painted  en¬ 
largement  upon  canvas,  though  when  water-colours  or  crayon  are 
employed  the  permanency  of  the  image  itself  is  of  the  greatest 
moment. 

What  is  more  immediately  necessary  in  photographing  upon 
canvas,  whether  direct  or  by  other  methods,  is  to  produce  an  image 
which  will  remain  upon  the  canvas  when  once  it  is  there.  There  are 
various  methods  of  producing  an  image  upon  canvas  direct  and  there 
are  also  methods,  frequently  adopted,  in  which  the  photographic 
image  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  canvas  after  it  has  gone  through  the 
various  operations  necessary  to  its  production ;  but  the  general 
question  is,  how  to  best  combine  the  advantages  of  convenience  of 
execution  photographically  with  permanency  of  the  final  result. 

The  canvases  supplied  for  artists’  use,  however  well  adapted  they 
may  be  for  the  reception  of  oil  colour,  scarcely  give  the  sort  of 
surface  that  would  be  chosen  for  the  reception  of  chemical  or  photo¬ 
graphic  preparations.  Nevertheless,  such  unpromising  surfaces  have 
been  coated  with  sensitive  solutions  and  thus  transformed  into 
sensitive  tablets  upon  which  the  image  has  been  impressed  directly, 
either  in  the  enlarging  camera  or  by  contact  with  an  enlarged 
negative.  Such  methods/however  troublesome  they  may  be,  no 
doubt  secure  the  absolute  adherence  of  the  photographic  image  to  the 
solid  basis  of  the  picture ;  for  the  photograph  is,  in  fact,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  prepared  canvas. 


Simpler  methods — that  is  to  say,  methods  which  present  fewer 
difficulties  to  the  photographer — are,  however,  more  generally  em¬ 
ployed.  These  consist  chiefly  iu  producing  a  print  either  in  silver  or 
carbon  and  subsequently  transferring  it  to  the  canvas.  We  need 
scarcely  pause  to  say  that  such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  possible  only 
when  the  photograph  is  to  be  covered  up  and  completely  hidden  by  a 
picture  in  oil  paint.  V/e  have  seen  very  successful  results  produced 
upon  canvas  in  the  shape  of  enlargements  finished  iu  crayon ;  but 
the  photographic  basis  in  those  cases  was  laid  upon  the  canvas  by 
the  direct  method  (by  the  “  dusting-on  ”  process,  we  believe),  and  not 
by  any  transfer. 

Of  the  various  plans  in  general  use  for  transferring  pictures  to 
canvas  perhaps  the  most  generally  employed  at  the  present  time  is 
the  ordinary  carbon  or  autotype  process.  The  image  thus  formed  is 
indubitably  permanent,  so  far  as  colour  is  concerned  ;  but  there  is  an 
occasional  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  gelatino-carbon  film  to  peel 
off  the  canvas  after  the  picture  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
for  some  little  time.  Paint  itself,  we  know,  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
crack  and  peel  off  the  canvas;  and  we  can,  therefore,  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  the  interposition  of  an  intermediary  film  (the  carbon 
image)  will  scarcely  lessen  but  rather  increase  that  tendency. 

Another  plan  is  to  cement  an  ordinary  silver  enlargement  upon 
paper  on  to  the  canvas.  As  in  the  previous  case,  we  may  say  that, 
so  far  as  the  subsequent  result  is  concerned,  the  permanency  of  the 
image  itself — its  freedom  from  tendency  to  fade— matters  not  at  all; 
but  the  stability  of  an  oil  painting  resting  upon  a  paper  basis,  and 
that  again  only  made  to  adhere  by  more  or  less  secure  means  to  the 
canvas,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious  and  scarcely  worthy  of 
adoption  by  any  photographer  who  desires  to  issue  lasting  work. 
Shall  we  descend  a  step  further  and  allude  to  “collodion  transfers?” 
Scarcely  is  it  necessary,  for  where  “  collodion  transfers  ”  are  in  favour 
“stretched”  canvases  will  be  altogether  too  “aristocratic.” 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  once  more  to  the  subject  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  on  canvas  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  John  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester, 
with  whose  name  probably  very  few  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted. 
Mr.  Pouncy  claims  to  have  been,  and,  we  believe,  actually  was, 
the  first  to  exhibit  a  veritable  “carbon  print.”  Others  were  before 
him  in  publishing  what  they  “could”  do;  but  until  Mr.  Pouncy 
exhibited  his  results  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  then  very  im¬ 
perfect  process.  Though  one  of  the  very  earliest  workers  in  carbon 
photography,  Mr.  Pouncy  soon  saw  his  way  to  something  better,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of  photographs  not  in 
“  natural,”  but  at  least  in  permanent,  colours,  selecting  as  his  medium 
ordiuar)'  oil  paint. 

With  photography  iu  oil  colours  Mr.  Pouncy ’a  name  has  been 
identified  for  we  are  almost  afraid  to  say  how  many  years;  in¬ 
deed,  he  has  been  the  only  worker  in  that  direction,  and  has  now 
succeeded,  after  more  than  twenty  years’  work,  in  perfecting  the  pro¬ 
cess  at  which  he  has  been  working  for  so  long.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  process  employed  by  Mr.  Pouncy, 
but  we  understand  that  he  has  a  method  by  which  he  renders  the 
ordinary  oil  paint  sensitive  to  light.  This,  of  course,  involves  in 
a  coloured  picture  several  separate  printings,  as  well  as  the  exercise 
of  some  artistic  skill;  but  Mr.  Pouncy  informs  us  that  a  picture 
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from  an  ordinary  negative  can  be  enlarged  in  permanent  colour  and 
finished  in  less  than  a  week.  The  results  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pouncy 
bear  no  traces  of  the  ordinary  photographic  basis;  but  resemble 
more  closely  than  any  hand-painted  photograph  a  genuine  oil  paint¬ 
ing,  except  that  the  details  of  face,  hair,  and  dress  are  far  more 
naturally  and  accurately  rendered  by  the  negative  than  would  be  the 
case  by  hand. 

Mr.  Pouncy’s  process  is  not  yet  being  worked  commercially  upon 
a  large  scale,  but  it  is  anticipated  shortly  that  such  arrangements 
will  be  made  that  permanent  coloured  enlargements  in  oil  may 
be  obtained  by  any  photographer.  The  process  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art — indeed,  a  large  field  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  profit  seems  to  lie  in  this  direction. 

-  .4, — - - 

FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  RETICULATION. 

Since  our  recent  article,  on  Frilling  in  Gelatine  Plates  and  Reticulation 
in  Carbon  Prints,  appeared,  we  have  received  letters  from  several 
correspondents  on  the  subject  of  reticulation,  as  well  as  other  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  out  of  the  practice  of  carbon  printing  during  hot 
weather,  and  various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  their  cause 
and  remedy. 

One  correspondent  says  that  he  doubts  if  quick  drying  is  the 
cause  of  reticulation,  because  he  is  working  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  regards  drying  as  he  did  last  year,  when  he  did  not  meet 
with  a  single  instance  of  it.  This  may  be  the  case.  We  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  quick  drying  will  always  cause  it,  because  much 
will  depend  on  the  tissue  itself.  We  are  quite  aware  that  some 
samples  may  be  dried  somewhat  quickly — indeed,  rapidly — and  yet 
be  quite  free  from  the  evil,  while  another  sample  treated  under 
similar  conditions  will  show  it  in  a  very  marked  degree.  This  dis¬ 
crepancy,  no  doubt,  arises  from  variations  in  the  gelatine  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  tissue,  or  to  some  change  it  may  undergo 
during  its  employment  by  reason  of  atmospheric  or  other  influences. 
Although  quick  drying  will  not  always  give  rise  to  reticulation,  we 
have  never  in  our  practice  found  a  case  where  slow  drying  has  not 
proved  a  perfect  remedy. 

While  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  until  the  last  week  or  two,  the  atmospheric  conditions  this  year 
are  considerably  different  from  what  they  were  in  1879,  as  this  year 
the  atmosphere  has  been  particularly  dry,  whilst  during  last  it  was 
exceptionally  moist;  consequently,  tissue  treated  under  apparently 
similar  conditions  has,  as  a  rule,  dried  in  less  time  this  summer  than 
it  did  last,  and  this  circumstance  may  in  a  measure  account  for  our 
having  heard  more  complaints  of  this  trouble  now  than  we  have  for 
some  year  or  two  past. 

Another  correspondent  writes “  Seeing  that  there  is  a  great 
identity  between  the  frilling  of  gelatine  plates  and  the  reticulation  of 
carbon  prints,  and  that  they  both  have  their  origin  in  the  same 
cause,  namely,  from  excess  of  solubility  in  the  gelatine,  why  cannot 
manufacturers  of  tissue  adopt  the  same  course  as  the  makers  of 
gelatine  plates,  using  a  more  insoluble  kind  of  gelatine  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  thereby  save  all  after  trouble?”  The  suggestion  at  first 
sight  appears  to  be  somewhat  feasible,  but  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  it  is  quite  possible  this  remedy  might  prove  far  worse  than 
the  disease  itself ;  because,  if  the  tissue  be  such  that  it  acquire  the 
requisite  degree  of  insolubility  to  successful  working  when  it  is 
quickly  dried,  it  would  no  doubt  prove  to  be  far  too  insoluble  for  em¬ 
ployment  when  it  is  dried  more  slowly,  which  it  invariably  will  be 
when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  moisture,  as  it  always  is  in 
damp  or  rainy  weather. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  this  subject  has  been  duly  considered  by 
those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue, 
for  it  is  always  easier  to  retard  the  drying  than  it  is,  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  to  accelerate  it;  that  is,  unless  special  appliances  are  at  hand 
for  the  purpose,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  those  who  work 
on  a  limited  scale  only.  The  question  naturally  arises — Will 
insolubility,  per  se,  or  that  degree  of  it  which  appears  to  be  essential 
to  successful  work,  secure  immunity  from  reticulation?  If  this 
were  the  case  the  end  ought  to  be  attained  by  keeping  the  tissue  after 


sensitising  until  it  arrives  at  that  condition ;  but  experience  teaches 
us  that  when  a  sample  of  tissue  reticulates  when  freshly  prepared  it 
is  rarely  improved  in  this  respect  by  keeping,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  it  may  become  far  too  insoluble  for  practical  purposes,  yet  it 
will  reticulate  quite  as  badly  as  it  did  at  first. 

Reticulation  appears  to  arise  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  tissue 
— the  one  in  contact  with  the  support  during  development — being  ab¬ 
normally  soluble  and  tender,  and  this  condition  is  precisely  what  may 
be  expected  to  occur  when  it  is  quickly  dried  ;  for  then  it  becomes  su¬ 
perficially  dry  instead  of  uniformly  dry  throughout  its  entire  thickness, 
and  hence  the  outer  surface  is  rendered  more  soluble  than  the  inner.  If 
two  pieces  of  the  same  tissue  be  dried,  the  one  quickly  and  the  other 
slowly,  a  marked  difference  will  be  noticed  in  their  appearance,  as 
the  one  will  be  bright  and  glossy,  while  the  other  will  be  dull  and 
dead ;  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  one  will  reticulate  while  the 
other  will  not.  This  theory  is  practically  borne  out  by  several  cir¬ 
cumstances,  one  of  which  is  that  if  a  sample  of  tissue  which  is  prone 
to  reticulate  be  mounted  upon  its  support  with  very  cold  water  it  will 
reticulate  much  less  than  if  it  were  warmer;  because  then  the  outer 
film  of  the  gelatine  becomes  tender  almost  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
water,  whereas  when  the  latter  is  very  cold  the  film  absorbs  it 
uniformly  throughout,  without  affecting  its  character  more  in  oue 
part  than  in  another. 

Again ;  reticulation  can  always  be  produced  at  will  by  developing 
on  a  partially-soluble  support,  as,  for  instance,  by  developing  a  print 
d  la  single  transfer,  but  using  double  transfer  paper  instead  of  single 
for  the  purpose.  The  difference  between  these  two  papers,  we  may 
mention,  is  this: — The  coating  of  single  transfer  paper  is  prepared 
with  sufficient  chrome  alum  to  render  it  quite  insoluble  in  hot  water, 
while  the  double  only  contains  sufficient  to  render  it  partially  so; 
hence  it  becomes  soft  and  slimy  in  warm  water,  and,  therefore,  allows 
the  tissue,  if  developed  upon  it,  to  expand  laterally — or,  in  other 
words,  to  reticulate — while  had  it  been  quite  insoluble,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  single  transfer,  it  would  have  held  it  securely 

In  the  case  of  transparencies  developed  upon  glass  prepared  with 
a  substratum  of  gelatine  :  unless  that  contains  sufficient  chrome  alum 
to  make  it  quite  insoluble  the  picture  will  be  found  to  reticulate, 
even  if  the  tissue  be  in  good  working  order,  because  of  the  tender 
condition  of  the  substratum.  It  appears  that  in  order  to  avoid 
reticulation  in  carbon  prints  it  is  essential  that  the  outer  surface  of 
the  tissue  must  be  prevented  from  lateral  expansion  during  develop¬ 
ment;  and  this  idea  is  supported  when  we  consider  the  means 
adopted  for  its  prevention  when  a  reticulating  sample  of  tissue  has 
to  be  utilised,  namely,  coating  it  with  collodion  and  allowing  it  to  dry 
prior  to  its  being  mounted  upon  the  support  for  development,  for 
then  the  collodion  itself  appears  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  in¬ 
soluble  layer,  by  holding  the  tissue  firm,  and  thus  preventing  its 
expanding  laterally. 

The  coating  of  tissue  with  collodion  is  by  no  means  a  difficult 
matter;  for  if  the  tissue  be  pinned  by  its  corners  to  a  board  with  its 
edges  slightly  bent  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  tray,  it 
may  then  be  as  easily  coated  as  a  glass  plate. 


ATMOSPHERIC  CONDITIONS  IN  RELATION  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  scope  of  our  title  is  wide,  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  treat  of 
its  whole  range.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  consequences  that 
barometrical  changes  might  be  capable  of  effecting,  nor  shall  we 
enter  into  a  disquisition  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  action  of  our 
chemicals  is  interfered  with  by  the  varying  temperatures  they  are 
subjected  to  in  the  course  of  even  a  few  weeks’  time.  Our  wish  is 
rather  to  look  upon  the  question  from  an  optical  standpoint,  leaving 
on  one  side  for  the  nonce  its  more  purely  meteorological  aspects. 

Few  photographers  of  over  a  year  or  two’s  experience  have  failed 
to  observe  the  greatly  varying  time  required  for-the  image  to  impress 
itself  upon  the  film  at  similar  periods  of  different  years,  or  on  occa¬ 
sions  when  it  might  be  expected  that  the  exposures  would  be 
uniform.  Some  days  it  is  almost  startling  to  find  how  rapid  the 
light  is,  while  on  others,  until  the  state  of  matters  is  appreciated, 
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negatives  get  spoiled  through  under-exposure  at  a  time  when  it  has 
been  thought  that,  if  there  were  a  fault  in  this  respect,  it  lay  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  present  year  in  comparison  with  the  last  has  offered  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  our  remarks.  It  was  a  common  subject 
of  remark  last  year  how  quick  the  light  was,  while  the  present  one 
has  been  equally  conspicuous  till  of  late  for  the  relative  slowness  of 
the  exposure.  In  the  past  year  we  had  for  almost  weeks  together  a 
continuous,  steady  downpour  of  rain ;  while  the  present,  as  we  need 
not  remark,  has  in  the  earlier  months  been  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  rain.  We  know,  too,  that  spring-time  is  always  better 
than  autumn  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  rapidity  of  exposure — 
speaking  of  the  season  as  a  whole,  of  course,  and  not  referring  to  any 
one  or  two  particular  occasions. 

We  are  thus,  by  putting  together  all  these  facts,  in  a  better  position 
for  forming  some  theory  to  account  for  the  variations.  Spring-time,  it 
is  evident,  is  especially  favourable  to  quickness,  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  so  much  white  cloud,  possessing  light-reflecting  capabilities ; 
but  it  is  less  simple  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  season,  as  a  whole, 
varying  so  much.  True  it  is  that  with  rain  we  must  have  clouds,  and 
with  continued  absence  of  rain  they  are  less  visible;  but  there  is 
something  beyond  this,  which  can  only  be  that  the  atmosphere  it¬ 
self  is  less  transparent  to  light  at  one  time  than  it  is  at  another. 

We  think  this  can  be  fairly  explained  by  an  extension  of  Professor 
Tyndall’s  hypothesis  as  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  he  explains  the  blueness  of  the  sky  by 
supposing  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  full  of  particles 
of  such  extreme  minuteness  that  they  are  incapable  of  reflecting  the 
larger  waves  of  light,  and  are,  in  fact,  only  able  to  send  back  the 
smaller  waves — those  forming  the  most  refrangible  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  In  those  higher  regions  the  particles  can  scarcely  be  held  to  be 
of  any  substance  but  water ;  but  in  the  space  between  the  clouds  and 
the  earth  the  atmosphere  must  be  impregnated,  so  to  speak,  with 
particles  of  a  more  terrestrial  nature — not  to  speak  of  germs  of 
animal  and  plant  life.  There  must  always  be  suspended  in  the  air 
vast  quantities  of  matter  more  akin  to  the  dust  that  rises  when 
winds  are  rife;  and  then,  further,  there  are  tons  upon  tons  of  carbon 
in  the  form  of  fine  soot  floating  about,  not  only  above  but  far 
beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  human  life,  whether  in  great  cities  or 
remote  hamlets — the  aggregate  production,  in  the  latter,  of  this 
blighting  agency  (for  such  indeed  is  the  only  character  that  can  be 
given  to  smoke-carbon)  being  more  than  in  the  larger  centres. 

In  wet  weather  these  particles  get  beaten  down,  and  it  takes  a  few 
days  of  wind  and  a  few  days  of  chimney  smoke  to  fill  the  air  again. 
These  particles  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  of  all  sizes,  and  it  is 
their  aggregate  effect  that  has,  in  our  minds,  importance,  and  is  to  be 
considered  the  prime  factor  in  lessening  the  light  received.  And  we 
further  hold  that  it  would  be  quite  legitimate  to  put  down  to  them — 
their  presence  or  absence — the  apparently-varying  qualities  of  light 
received. 

We  would  now  advert  to  another  important  point.  Every  one 
who  has  tried  landscape  work  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  that,  at 
any  time,  is  experienced  in  producing  distant  objects  with  anything 
approaching  to  the  clearness  with  which  they  are  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  This  cannot  but  be  owing  to  the  presence  in  quantity  of  the 
finer  particles,  which,  lying  between  the  object  itself  and  the  camera, 
impress  themselves  with  a  preponderating  force,  though  they  may 
actually  be  invisible  in  mass.  Granting  the  existence  of  these  fine 
particles — and  they  cannot  but  exist — a  very  curious  question  arises. 
Captain  Abney  has  shown  how  certain  films  are  very  highly  im¬ 
pressible  to  the  larger  waves,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they,  or 
other  films,  exist  which  are  specially  less  sensitive  (in  proportion  to 
the  ordinary  rays)  than  the  usual  films  we  are  familiar  with. 

If  such  films  could  be  manufactured  we  should  then  get  plates 
capable  of  including  “distance”  in  a  picture  in  a  manner  that  has 
never  been  achieved  before.  Instead  of  an  atmosphere  formed  of 
minute  particles  which  impress  themselves  before  the  true  image  has 
a  chance  of  being  felt,  as  it  were,  we  should  then  get  an  atmosphere 
full  of  particles,  but  utterly  incapable  of  doing  harm  on  account  of 
the  special  insensibility  of  the  film  to  the  higher  refrangibilitiee, 


which  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lower  ones,  are  the  fog-producing 
agents  in  the  atmosphere  in  clear,  bright  days. 

If  success  could  be  attained  in  this  direction  one  reproach  to  photo- 
graphy  would  be  removed — that  is,  the  want  of  a  proper  representation 
of  distance  in  the  vast  majority  of  landscapes.  After  this  foreshadow- 
ing  of  a  possible  improvement  we  will  conclude  by  showing  that  such 
variations  of  sensibility  are  possible,  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  Mr.  Hunt’s  works  treating  upon  the  very  topic  we  have  been 
dwelling  upon.  After  narrating  a  number  of  experiments  bearing 
upon  the  identical  idea,  he  says: — “The  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  point  of  greatest  intensity  is  shifted  from  the  blue  to  the 
violet — when  papers  have  but  a  very  Blight  difference  in  their  com¬ 
position  or  mode  of  preparation — is  an  extremely  curious  point  of 
philosophical  inquiry.” 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  examinations  on  which  I  have  recently  been  engaged  enable  me 
to  fill  a  vacant  place  left  in  a  theory  of  development  published  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

In  the  early  days  of  bromide  dry  plates  and  of  the  alkaline 
development  the  fact  forcibly  presented  itself  to  me  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  image  on  silver  bromide  must  be  an  exclusively  chemical 
phenomenon.  Light  acting  on  silver  bromide  first  causes  a  mole¬ 
cular  change,  which  loosens  the  affinity  of  the  atoms,  or  changes 
their  position  in  the  molecule  in  such  a  way  as  to  predispose  them 
to  decomposition.  So  far  its  action  is  invisible  and  the  image  i3 
latent.  The  action  can  be  continued  till  chemical  decomposition 
results,  either  by  the  continued  action  of  light  or  by  the  application  of 
a  suitable  reducing  agent.  The  first  action  of  light  is  purely  physical ; 
the  second  action  of  light  and  the  action  of  a  developer  (in  the 
absence  of  dissolved  silver)  is  purely  chemical. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  the  action  of  light  is  the  same  throughout, 
differing  only  in  degree,  the  answer  is  that,  when  a  developer  is 
applied  to  a  film  on  which  an  invisible  image  has  been  strongly 
impressed,  the  action  of  the  developer  shows  that  light  has  acted 
through  and  through ,  so  that  every  molecule  to  the  bottom  of  the  film 
lias  been  acted  on  ;  in  fact,  nothing  can  make  the  purely  physical 
nature  of  the  latent  image  on  silver  bromide  (a  view  which  I  have 
always  supported)  more  evident  than  the  following  fact,  which  I 
have  noticed  a  very  great  number  of  times,  and  which  must  be 
familiar  to  many  : — Let  a  sheet  of  paper  be  evenly  impregnated  with 
silver  bromide  by  soaking  instead  of  floating  in  solution  of  potassium 
bromide,  be  dried,  and  then  be  sensitised,  also  by  soaking  in  an 
acidulated  silver  bath.  Then  let  it  be  thoroughly  washed  out.  Such 
a  sheet  has  both  faces  exactly  alike.  Exposed  under  a  negative 
to  weak  diffused  light  for  exactly  the  right  time  it  gives,  of  course, 
a  vigorous  image  on  development.  Exposed  for  about  twice  the 
proper  time  it  still  shows  no  visible  image,  and  on  development  it 
gives  a  weak,  flat  image  on  the  face,  but  a  bold  and  vigorous  one  on 
the  back.  This  fact  makes  it  evident  that  a  physical  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  first,  and  extends  not  only  through  an  ordinary  transparent 
collodion  film  but  even  through  a  comparatively  opaque  sheet  of 
photographic  paper.  It  shows  that  all  the  molecules  through  to  the 
back  are  thus  affected,  and  those  of  the  surface  have  been  “  solarised 
or  passed  their  maximum  before  any  visible  image  is  produced. 

Captain  Abney,  in  reasoning  on  some  interesting  experiments 
which  he  has  published,  takes  a  different  view  of  solarisation,  and 
holds  that  the  first  action  of  light  is  a  reducing  one,  the  second 
an  oxidising  one,  and  that  both  these  actions  precede  (if  I  understand 
correctly)  the  formation  of  a  visible  image.  But  we  always  see  that 
when  light  exercises  a  reducing  action  on  a  silver  haloid  a  visible 
result  is  produced,  because  these  reduction  products  are  so  much 
more  deeply  coloured  than  the  normal  silver  haloids.  Y  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  full  exposure,  the  action  of  light  has  gone  to  the  very 
bottom  of  a  film,  and  yet  no  image  is  visible.  I  think  it  can  scarcely 
be  admitted  that  chemical  reduction  has  taken  place.  Ye  know  of 
no  colourless  or  pale-coloured  sub-iodide  or  sub-bromide  of  silver. 

It  seems  a  more  correct  translation  of  Captain  Abney’s  experi¬ 
ments  to  suppose  that  solarisation  is  the^rsi  chemical  effect  of  light. 
We  might  explain  the  sequence  of  phenomena  by  holding  that  the 
first  action  of  light  was  to  produce  a  physical  change  in  the  molecule, 
predisposing  it  to  decomposition.  This  action  forms  the  latent 
image.  Next  follows  an  oxidation  process,  constituting  solarisation, 
and  next  actual  reduction,  forming  a  visible  image.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  difficult  to  attribute  to  light  two  opposite  succeeding  actions.  But 
I  am  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  Captain  Abney  s  theory, 
that  solarisation  cannot  take  place  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  is  correct. 
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My  explanation  also  does  less  violence  to  probabilities  than  Captain 
Abney’s,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  only  one  reversal  of  action,  whereas 
his  involves  two ;  for  he  supposes  the  action  of  light  on  silver 
bromide  to  be — first,  reduction  (formation  of  latent  image)  ;  second, 
oxidation  (solarisation)  ;  and,  third,  reduction  again  (formation  of 
visible  image).  These  two  reversals  are  difficult  to  admit,  and  the 
difficulty  is  much  increased  by  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  the 
first  action  of  light  may  extend  to  every  molecule  to  the  bottom  of  the 
film  without  producing  a  visible  image,  whereas  all  basic  compounds 
of  silver  with  the  halogens  are  strongly  coloured.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  colourless  basic  silver  bromide. 

Returning  to  the  wet  development :  it  appeared,  even  at  the  distant 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  that  the  development  by  ferrous 
sulphate  in  the  presence  of  a  soluble  silver  salt  was  beyond  doubt  in 
all  its  essential  features  totally  different  from  the  dry  development, 
being  effected  through  the  influence  of  a  greater  attraction  of  the 
parts  impressed  by  light  for  a  precipitate  in  the  act  of  formation. 
One  uncertainty,  however,  remained.  Might  not  the  ordinary  wet 
development  consist  of  two  separate  phenomena  presenting  them¬ 
selves  simultaneously?  Might  not  the  developer,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  produced  the  precipitate  of  metallic  silver,  also  act  chemically 
on  the  film  ?  This  question  can  now  be  answered,  and  must,  I  think, 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  Whilst  so  many  ferrous  salts  have 
proved  to  be  more  or  less  active  developers  in  the  dry  process,  ferrous 
sulphate  is  not  of  the  number.  It  does  not  decompose  the  film,  and 
does  not  reduce  the  silver  haloid  that  has  been  impressed  by  light. 

These  present  remarks  have  been  directed  entirely  to  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  side  of  the  question.  They  have,  however,  a  very  interesting 
practical  side.  It  seems  clear  that  the  best  possible  developer  for 
wet  plates  would  be  one  that  utilised  both  actions,  that  both  deposited 
silver  on  the  impressed  silver  salt  and  attacked  and  decomposed  it, 
thus  combining  into  one  the  dry  and  the  wet  developments.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  is  one  that  affords  most  interesting  matter  for  study, 
and  I  regret  I  shall  scarcely  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  it. 
But  I  hazard  little  in  saying  that  if  a  substance  exists  capable 
of  combining  these  two  developments  it  will  probably  be  found 
amongst  the  new  developing  agents  which  I  have  at  various  times 
described.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  last  word  has  been 
yet  said  on  the  subject  of  wet  development,  or  that  ferrous  sulphate 
will  always  remain  as  its  most  effective  agent.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

P.S. — Since  this  paper  was  written  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  in 
the  use  of  the  oxalate  developer  for  “redeveloping”  wet  plates,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukie,  we  have  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  what  I  have  referred  to,  except  that  the  two  operations 
are  separated.  So  that  where  Mr.  Sherman  was,  as  he  thought, 
continuing  the  action  of  the  developer,  he  was  really  applying  the  dry 
development  after  the  wet ;  that  is,  after  having  exhausted  the  power  of 
the  film  to  develope  an  image  by  its  attraction  of  silver  from  exterior 
ources,  he  proceeds  to  decompose  the  film  by  attaching  it  with  an  oxa- 
ate.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
ought  theoretically  to  yield  such  excellent  results,  should  have  been 
stumbled  on,  and,  still  more,  that  the  mode  of  its  action  should  have 
remained  for  two  years  without  the  true  explanation.  Mr.  Sherman 
himself  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  a  “  redeveloper,  and  it  seems,  so 
far,  to  have  occurred  to  no  one  that  it  was  a  “dry”  development 
following  a  “  wet” — a  chemical  development  succeeding  to  a  physical 
development.*  Once  in  possession  of  the  true  explanation  of  this 
mode  of  action  some  important  suggestions  present  themselves,  viz., 
that  if  this  mode  of  treating  wet  plates  were  to  be  systematically 
pursued,  then  the  collodion  should  be  largely  modified  by  adding  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  bromide  to  it,  in  order  to  get  the  full 
advantage  of  the  second  development.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  way 
the  amount  of  exposure  needed  for  wet  plates  might  be  materially 
diminished.  Still  other  and  even  more  important  suggestions  present 
themselves.  The  oxalate  developer  cannot  be  used  for  wet  develop¬ 
ment,  because  the  oxalic  acid  instantly  precipitates  the  silver  of  the 
bath  solution  with  which  the  plate  is  impregnated  as  insoluble  silver 
oxalate.  But  this  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  studying  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  wet  development  of  dry  developers  that  will  not  form 
insoluble  salts  with  silver.  In  this  way  we  may  hope  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  both  developments. — M.  C.  L. 


THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  GELATINE  IN  ALCOHOL. 
The  description  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Herschell  and  others,  lately 
published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  have  had  for 

*  Our  esteemed  contributor  is  mistaken  in  this,  for  in  an  editorial  article  at  page  13 
of  our  present  volume,  on  the  subject  of  A  Modified  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer,  we 
clearly  pointed  out  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  method  of  intensification,  show¬ 
ing  that  it  depended  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  haloid  underlying  the 
image  already  formed  by  the  precipitated  silver  of  the  first  development, — Eds, 


me  considerable  interest,  so  that,  on  reading  the  method  first  given 
by  Mr.  Herschell  of  adding  aqua  regia  to  the  alcohol — believing 
that  the  tendency  of  this  would  be  to  alter  materially  the  condition 
of  the  gelatine — I  tried  acetic  acid.  By  using  this  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  about  two  drachms  to  six  drachms  of  methylated  spirit 
the  gelatine  could  be  dissolved  in  any  quantity.  Forty  grains  to 
each  ounce  were  found  to  be  only  just  capable  of  setting  when  cold. 
The  film  given  by  an  emulsion  thus  made  was  very  even,  though 
the  drying  might  occupy  two  hours.  On  developing  the  film 
expands  and  leaves  the  plate,  though  it  does  not  dissolve,  as  is  the 
case  when  aqua  regia  is  used. 

Hydrobromic  acid  gave  better  results  in  my  hands,  though  not  so 
even.  The  film  does  not  dissolve  or  leave  the  plate  when  cold 
water  is  applied;  it  will  not,  however,  stand  the  application  of  the 
alkaline  developer. 

I  was  surprised  to  read  Mr.  Herschell's  later  plan  with  acetic 
acid,  because  I  had  found  so  much  acid  to  be  necessary,  even 
though  the  spirit  used  was  not  stronger  than  s.  g.  ‘820.  Thinking  it 
just  possible  that  rectified  alcohol  might  answer  better  than  methy¬ 
lated  spirit,  I  have  since  tried  it  by  soaking  twenty  grains  of 
Coignet’s  gelatine  in  water  for  half-an-hour ;  then,  pouriDg  of!  the 
water,  the  gelatine  was  dissolved  by  heat,  and  allowed  to  set  upon 
the  sides  of  the  bottle.  A  portion  of  this  water  was  then  extracted 
by  two  washes  of  alcohol  (s.  g.  *820)  of  one  drachm  each.  Four 
drachms  of  the  alcohol,  with  one  drop  of  acetic  acid,  was  then 
added;  but,  on  warming,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  get  the  gela¬ 
tine  into  solution — indeed,  there  might  have  been  no  acid  present, 
judging  by  appearance. 

Now  I  should  be  glad  to  discover  the  cause  of  my  failure.  Mr. 
Herschell  used  “  absolute  alcohol ;  ”  but  the  quantity  of  water 
remaining  in  the  gelatine  after  precipitation  by  alcohol  is  rather 
doubtful.  It  appears  to  me  likely  that  the  proportion  is  rather 
large,  as  I  find  that  chrome-alum  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  far 
weaker  than  “  absolute,”  which  Mr.  Herschell  has  used.  I  tried  the 
addition  of  chrome-alum  to  the  emulsion  containing  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  acetic  acid,  but  failed  to  get  it  into  solution. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  that  an  emulsion  can  be  made  to  dis¬ 
solve  in  alcohol,  and  yet  give  fine  plates  which  do  not  dissolve,  or 
blister,  or  expand  ;  but  my  experience  thus  far  is  that  the  more 
soluble  the  gelatine  in  the  acidified  alcohol  the  more  prone  the  films 
prepared  with  it  are  to  be  destroyed  by  the  developer.  It  is  this 
change  brought  about  in  the  gelatine  by  the  addition  of  acids  which 
makes  it  appear  likely  that  the  evil  of  the  effects  of  decomposition 
during  drying,  which  is  especially  sought  to  be  avoided  by  this 
method,  will  be  again  encountered  in  another  form. 

It  has  struck  me  that  the  additiou  of  a  gum  resin — such  as  gum 
guaiacum  or  gum  ammoniacum — to  the  emulsion  might  tend  to 
cement  the  film  to  the  glass. 

My  object  being  rather  to  gain  information  than  to  give  it,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  further  details  as  to  the  precise  kind  of 
gelatine  used,  as  well  as  the  probable  ultimate  strength  of  the 
alcohol.  My  experience  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  if  one 
drop  of  acetic  acid  be  sufficient  for  each  ounce  of  alcohol,  the  one- 
tenth  drop  of  weak  “  medicinal  ”  hydrobromic  acid  should  have  equal 
effect.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 


UNCERTAINTY  IN  THE  INTENSIFICATION  OF 
GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

This  is  somewhat  a  hackneyed  subject,  but  still  the  importance  of  it 
will  be  admitted  by  most  “  gelatino-platists.”  It  undoubtedly  affects 
those  most  whose  work  is  performed  in  many  and  varied  lights,  from 
almost  utter  obscurity  to  that  of  blazing  sunshine;  and  where  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  exposure  that  will 
be  required — as  in  all  probability  every  subject  will  receive  both 
different  quantity  and  different  quality  of  light — under  such  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  judge  of  what  would  be  correct 
exposure. 

This  applies  particularly  to  work  in  large  or  smoky  towns,  where 
a  few  minutes  will  change  the  proportionate  actinism  from  one  to 
fifty  or  more  either  way.  If  it  happen  that  over-exposure  has  given  a 
flat,  thin  image  the  necessity  for  some  plan  of  intensifying  is  para¬ 
mount.  In  my  experience  there  is  such  uncertainty  in  any  of  the 
processes  for  giving  increased  intensity  which  have  been  at  present 
suggested  that  we  are  practically  without  one.  The  irregularity  of 
any  of  the  processes  already  before  the  photographer  are  such — or 
I  should  say  the  effects  of  those  plans  are  such — that,  although  one 
negative  may  be  successfully  treated,  another  that  has  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  received  the  same  careful  treatment  will  either  refuse  to  intensify 
or  become  covered  with  stains  in  a  very  short  time.  In  some  in- 
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stances  a  slight  discolouration  will  be  noticed  at  first,  and  that  will 
gradually  increase  till  the  utter  ruin  of  the  negative  is  effected,  and 
to  this  there  seems  to  be  no  check.  The  discolouration  once  started 
it  will  go  on,  in  spite  of  anything  that  can  be  done  without  spoiling 
the  cliche  in  the  attempts  to  save  it.  I  am  now  alluding  to  mercurial 
intensification. 

With  regard  to  silver  and  iron,  as  a  means  of  imparting  vigour 
particularly  recommended  by  some  manufacturers  of  dry  plates,  I 
may  say  that,  in  my  hands,  the  process  is  not  only  very  slow,  but 
before  the  desired  intensity  is  gained  a  discolouration  of  the  shadows 
takes  place  and  spoils  the  work.  With  pyro.  and  silver  there  is  the 
same  difficulty— -perhaps  rather  more  pronounced.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  reliable  method  of 
increasing  the  density  of  gelatine  negatives  with  uniformity  and 
satisfaction. 

Some  “makes”  of  gelatine  plates  are  more  amenable  to  the  inten¬ 
sification  process  than  others  ;  but,  unfortunately,  those  plates  which 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  other  respects  are  thoroughly  un¬ 
manageable  in  this.  So  far  I  think  that  plates  a  little  deficient  in 
pluck  had  better  be  left  alone,  and  whatever  improvement  can  be 
made  must  be  made  in  printing  and  not  on  the  negative.  This,  we 
must  allow,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  is  at  best  a  compro¬ 
mise;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  negative  be  valuable  it  is  the 
safest  method  of  procedure  until  there  is  some  plan  introduced  that 
with  tolerable  ease  and  absolute  certainty  effect  the  desired  end. 
The  chances  of  spoiling  an  otherwise  passable  negative  are  so  great 
that  it  is  scarcely  desirable  to  run  the  risk. 

Every  now  and  again  some  photographer  will  come  forward  with 
some  small  specimen  of  intensification  that  has  been  made  with  fair 
success,  and  forthwith  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  of 
intensification  for  gelatine  plates  is  solved.  At  present,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  there  is  no  plan  that  is  uniformly  and  practically  success¬ 
ful  with  ordinary  care  and  a  fair  amount  of  trouble.  So  important 
does  this  seem,  that  if  a  prize  were  offered  to  the  discoverer  of  a 
practical  and  fairly-easy  method  for  effecting  it,  in  all  probability  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  gelatine  workers  by  this  improve¬ 
ment  would  exceed  all  others  now  receiving  encouragement  by  such 
means. 

When  a  negative  is  apparently  spoiled  by  stains  during  or 
subsequent  to  the  act  of  intensifying,  if  it  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  be 
then  placed  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  very  many  of, 
and  sometimes  all,  the  objectionable  stains  will  be  removed  without 
otherwise  injuring  the  image.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  unless  the 
negative  be  dried  first  the  cyanide  seems  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
in  removing  the  stains.  E.  Dunmore. 

ON  GELATINE  FILMS  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GLASS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 

Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  a  meeting  of  this 
Association  the  results  of  my  experiments  with  gelatine  films  certain 
minor  difficulties  have  cropped  up,  for  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
provide  a  remedy.  I  am  still  working  on  in  the  hope  that  when  the 
way  has  been  made  as  smooth  and  easy  as  possible  the  makers 
of  commercial  dry  plates  may  be  induced  to  adopt  my  process,  and 
provide  us  with  these  portable  sensitive  sheets.  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  but  a  gelatine  film  can  ever  be  successfully  employed 
to  support  gelatine  emulsion.  The  combination  of  gelatine  and 
collodion,  recommended  some  time  since  by  M.  Ferrier,  of  Paris, 
does  not  answer  at  all  in  my  hands  owing  to  the  unequal  expansion 
of  the  two  substances ;  for  this  expansion  of  a  gelatine  sheet  is  in¬ 
evitable  as  soon  as  water  has  touched  it,  although  it  may  be  controlled 
to  some  extent.  Collodion  also  expands,  but  not  nearly  in  the 
same  degree  as  gelatine;  and,  therefore,  if  the  two  films  are  super¬ 
imposed  and  wetted  the  collodion  will,  if  it  be  at  all  porous,  split  in 
every  direction. 

But  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  necessity  for  complicating  the 
matter  by  combining  any  substance  at  all  with  the  gelatine ;  and  the 
process  I  have  published  in  papers  read  before  this  Society,  before 
that  of  Edinburgh,  and  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  in 
Paris,  is  so  simple,  and  its  defects  are  so  easily  to  be  remedied,  that 
I  had  fondly  hoped  that  long  ere  this  we  should  have  been  able 
to  purchase  our  gross  of  films  for  a  lengthy  excursion  at  home 
or  abroad,  with  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  carrying  the  whole 
package  in  the  coat  pocket,  thus  defying  both  the  douanier  and 
the  railway  porter.  For  I  confess  that  with  regard  to  these  films,  and 
their  failure  to  win  favour  among  the  workers  of  the  gelatine 
process,  I  have  felt  somewhat  like  the  self-congratulating  parent  of 
a  child  which  he  fondly  imagines  to  be  a  wonderfully  fine  infant,  and 
is  filled  with  disgust  and  chagrin  when  he  sees  that,  somehow 


or  another,  no  one  else  seems  in  the  least  to  appreciate,  or  pay 
any  notice  whatever  to,  the  infant  prodigy  he  has  parented. 

The  process,  as  already  published  by  me,  consisted  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  gelatine,  with  two  drachms  per 
ounce  of  ox-gall,  to  a  levelled  glass  plate.  After  thorough  drying, 
this  film  was  sensitised  in  the  usual  way  with  any  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion;  and  when  desiccation  is  once  more  complete  the  whole  is 
easily  stripped  from  the  glass  and  is  ready  for  exposure  in  the 
camera.  I  have  demonstrated  before  you  here  the  success  of  this 
process,  and  film  negatives  taken  by  it  were  developed  in  your 
presence.  Two  difficulties,  however,  have  since  somewhat  damped 
tbe  ardour  of  my  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  these  films.  In  the  first 
place,  the  catalytic  ox-gall  was  apt  to  have  the  effect  not  only  of 
liberating  the  film  from  the  glass,  but  also  of  setting  free  in  patches 
the  sensitive  film  it  supported.  In  other  words,  I  met  with, 
occasionally,  incurable  blisters,  which  hopelessly  ruined  in  other 
respects  very  perfect  negatives.  Another  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  gelatine  plus  ox-gall  seemed  to  possess  such  a  repugnance 
for  its  sensitised  neighbour  that  it  was  a  matter  occasionally  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  sometimes  of  impossibility,  to  get  the 
emulsion  to  flow  evenly  over  the  supporting  surface.  Thick  and 
thin  patches  would  occur  here  and  there,  and  the  resulting  negatives 
were  mottled  with  insensitive  or  feeble  portions  of  their  surface.  I 
have  now  overcome  both  these  difficulties  by  exceedingly  simple 
expedients,  and  will  proceed  to  prepare  a  film  before  you  by  this 
improved  and  perfected  process. 

I  have  here  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  gelatine,  in  four  drachms  of 
water,  to  which  two  drachms  of  ox-gall  have  been  added  and  two 
drachms  of  methylated  spirit.  I  pour  this  over  a  clean  glass,  and, 
as  you  see,  it  flows  with  the  ease  of  collodion.  I  drain  somewhat 
closely,  carefully  noting  that  there  are  no  bare  spots  on  the  glass, 
and  then  leave  the  plate  to  dry  on  a  level  surface.  As  soon  as  the 
drying  (which  is  much  assisted  by  the  alcohol)  is  accomplished,  I 
pour  on  the  surface  of  this  thin  film  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine  in  six  drachms  of  water,  and  two  drachms  of  methylated  spirit, 
giving  three  or  four  drachms  to  each  quarter-plate.  The  plate 
is  levelled,  all  bubbles  are  removed  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  by 
just  simply  dabbing  the  said  tip  gently  down  upon  the  bubbles,  and 
drying  is  accomplished  in  a  warm  atmosphere  where  there  is  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air.  I  take  this  dried  film,  and  apply  to  its  surface  a  gelatine 
emulsion  in  which  two  drachms  of  spirit  have  been  combined  with 
six  drachms  of  water  per  ounce.  And  now  you  will  see  that  the 
emulsion  flows  well  over  the  surface,  and  that  the  film  is  even  and 
satisfactory.  A  minor  annoyance  in  the  making  of  these  films  some¬ 
times  occurs  when  the  plain  gelatine  overflows  from  the  plate.  This 
may  be  readily  prevented  by  passing  the  edge  of  the  plate  over  any 
substance  that  is  repellent  of  water.  A  piece  of  wax,  or  even  the 
end  of  a  candle,  will  answer  the  purpose  well.  In  the  manufacture 
of  large  quantities  of  these  films,  of  the  quarter-plate  size,  I  would 
recommend  that  sheets  of  plate  glass  X  13£  be  used  to  support 
the  films.  To  prepare  these  large  sizes  occupies  very  little  more 
time,  and  presents  very  little  more  difficulty,  than  does  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  quarter-plates,  and  the  resulting  sheets  of  sensitive 
gelatine  can  be  cut  into  twelve  parts  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  pen¬ 
knife  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  have  not  attempted  to  expose  in  the 
camera  sensitive  gelatines  of  larger  size  than  that  I  have  been 
employing  in  my  demonstration  today.  There  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  any  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  manufacture 
or  employment.  The  modes  of  exposure  and  development  in  the 
case  of  the  quarter-plate  is  easy  enough.  The  film  is  simply  placed 
in  the  slide  in  situ,  and  a  glass  laid  upon  it.  This  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  to  keep  it  flat  for  exposure. 

The  development  and  fixing  are  conducted  in  a  dish,  as  usual,  the 
film  being  manipulated  and  held  by  means  of  a  soft  and  large 
camel’s-hair  brush.  I  am  sorry  that  the  light  prevents  me  from 
once  more  developing  a  film  in  your  presence.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
not  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  the  great  recent  discovery  which  is 
to  enable  us  to  conduct  all  these  operations  in  the  open  air  and  day¬ 
light;  and  I  must  content  myself  with  showing  you  these  films 
which  I  have  developed  today  in  my  dark  room.  Larger  sizes 
would,  of  necessity,  be  fastened  by  their  own  adhesiveness,  on 
the  application  of  slight  moisture,  to  the  surface  of  a  supporting 
glass  plate,  and  thus  exposed  in  the  slide.  Their  mode  of  develop¬ 
ment  would  differ  in  no  way  from  that  of  the  small  sheets  iu 
your  hand.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

The  past  month  has  been  rather  an  eventful  one,  at  least  iu  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  all-pervading  topic — gelatine.  Instead  of  the  interest 
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in  the  “new  process”  waning,  as  many  predicted  it  would  after  the 
first  Dovelty  had  worn  off,  it  really  seems  as  if  writers  and  experi¬ 
mentalists,  accepting  the  inevitable,  are  exercising  their  ingenuity  in 
discovering  new  directions  in  which  to  wander  without  getting 
beyond  the  fashionable  pale  of  gelatine. 

*  *  * 

Captain  Abney’s  introduction  of  iodide  into  the  gelatine  emulsion, 
which  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  permit  of  its  pretty  general  trial,  has  not  only  secured  attention  on 
its  own  behalf,  but  has  also  induced  other  workers  to  test  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  chloride ;  and  now,  as  I  write,  gelatine  emulsionists  are 
discussing  the  relative  advantages  of  iodide  and  chloride  of  silver 
as  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  their  capabilities  and  properties 
from  time  immemorial.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  Gelatino- 
bromide  has  been  before  the  public  now  for  nearly  seven  years,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  casual  mention  of  chloride  of  silver  by  Mr. 
Gough,  and  an  account  of  some  only  partially  successful  experiments 
in  the  same  direction  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley,  bromide,  solus,  has  held 
its  own  in  gelatine  emulsion,  though  both  iodide  and  chloride  had 
been  previously  introduced  into  collodion  emulsion  by  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea.  The  experimenters  during  six  years  with  gelatine  emulsion 
have,  then,  evidently  been  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  bromide, 
or  have  failed  in  securing  any  advantage  from  the  additional 
employment  of  other  haloids. 

*  *  * 

When  Captain  Abney  brings  forward  iodide  as  a  desirable  adjunct 
to  the  emulsion,  and  claims  for  such  addition  advantages  never 
hitherto  put  forward  on  its  behalf,  we  should  hesitate  before  deciding 
that  the  previous  employment  of  iodide  of  silver  in  photographic 
films,  or  even  its  previous  introduction  into  collodion  emulsions,  robs 
him  of  his  right  to  claim  originality.  Abundant  evidence  has  already 
been  given  as  to  the  efficacy  of  iodide  in  performing  all  that  has  been 
claimed  for  it  in  connection  with  gelatine  emulsion,  and  I,  for  one, 
think  that  Captain  Abney  deserves  all  the  credit  which  may  attach 
to  a  modification  which  has  been  passed  over  by  all  the  workers  of 
the  process  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

*  *  -*■ 

I  spoke  also  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  has  been  during  the  last 
month  included  in  a  formula  for  gelatine  emulsions  by  a  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Journal.  Some  months  ago — I  cannot  fix  the  exact  date, 
but  I  believe  it  was  during  last  year — I  saw,  in  an  article  in  a  foreign 
photographic  journal,  a  recommendation  to  combine  chloride  with 
the  bromide  in  emulsifying  gelatine.  The  advantages  claimed  were, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  increased  sensitiveness  and  more  vigorous 
images.  The  signature  appended  to  that  article  was  “  W  de  W. 
Abney.” 

^  ^  ^ 

I  am  not  particularly  desirous  of  “  getting  myself  disliked,”  as  the 
cant  expression  goes,  but  I  must  confess  to  a  strong  inclination  to 
follow  the  example  of  one  of  our  “  Society”  papers  and  versify  on 
the  subject  of  the  “  Folly  of  the  Month.”  Perhaps,  if  my  powers  of 
versification  were  more  extensive,  the  inclination  might  be  irresistible, 
but  as  things  are  I  am  fain  to  confine  myself  to  prose.  I  don’t  know 
whether  there  is  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  scepticism  in 
my  character,  or  whether  the  quality  which  was  aptly  described  by 
an  old  and  valued  contributor  to  these  pages  as  “  photographic 
Ishmaelism”  is  one  of  my  special  traits,  but  I  must  own  that  my 
thoughts  do  frequently  tend  in  the  direction  of  unbelief  and  “  sar- 
kasm”  when  I  read  a  good  many  of  the  things  that  are  written  about 
gelatine  and  emulsion. 

*  *  * 

Scarcely  had  my  metaphorical  hair  recovered  from  the  combing  it 
got  over  the  “  canary  medium”  business,  when  a  rival  candidate  for 
general  safety  makes  its  appearance  on  the  scene  in  the  shape  of— — 
well,  I  can  scarcely  say  what.  It  is  said  that  the  most  sensitive 
gelatine  plate,  so  soon  as  it  is  immersed  in  the  developing  solution, 
may  be  taken  into  daylight  with  impunity.  Now,  whether  it  is  that 
we  have  imbibed  erroneous  notions  with  regard  to  the  action  of  light 
upon  photographic  films,  or  whether  the  developing  solution  acts  as 
a  desensitiser,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  one  thing  seems  certain 
— if  these  new  principles  are  to  be  accepted — namely,  that  a  very 
great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  and  talked  about  gelatine 
plates.  In  place  of  “  three  thicknesses  of  ruby”  and  Cimmerian 
darkness  we  can  now  develope  in  daylight;  instead  of  emulsifying 
“  for  seven  days,”  the  same  result  may  now  be  obtained  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ! 

*  * 

One  more  subversion  of  preconceived  ideas.  Instead  of  doing  all 
we  can  to  prevent  the  discolouration  of  the  alkaline  pyro.  developer, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  our  shadows  in  gelatine  negatives, 


we  are  told  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  to  use  the  solution  over  and  over 
again,  and  that,  practically,  the  more  it  discolours  the  better  it  is  ! 

*  *  * 

It  is  at  least  some  consolation  to  know  that  amongst  all  this 
“sensationalism”  some  grains  of  practical  value  may  be  picked  up. 
In  this  category  must  be  placed  Mr.  Bolas’s  novel  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  reversed  negatives  by  the  use  of  gelatino-bromide  plates 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potash.  The  theory  involved  is  some¬ 
what  intricate,  and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  working  it  out  to  a 
practical  issue  is  worthy  of  notice;  it  is  a  process  which  carries  with 
it  evidence  of  having  been  thought  out  and  not  blundered  upon 
accidentally.  We  have  heard  of  the  “reversed  action”  of  light 
upon  gelatine  plates,  which  causes  the  image  impressed  by  a  certain 
exposure  to  be  obliterated  by  a  prolongation  of  the  insolation. 
Captain  Abney  has  also  taught  us  that  the  oxidising  action  of 
bichromate  of  potash  also  destroys  the  “latent  image”  (if  I  may, 
with  the  Captain’s  permission,  so  call  it)  formed  by  light.  In  Mr. 
Bolas’s  process  these  two  forces  work  together  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  combined  action  produces  a  reversal  of  the  usual  order  of 
events  which  occur  upon  the  application  of  a  developing  solution  to 
an  exposed  plate. 

*  *  * 

Captain  Abney’s  latest  application  of  his  theory  of  the  desensitising 
or,  rather,  “image-destroying”  power  of  bichromate  of  potash  is 
likely  to  be  useful  on  a  far  more  extended  scale  than  its  author  origi¬ 
nally  intended.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  least  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
photographer  who  has  worked  at  all  with  gelatine  but  has  at  some 
time  or  other  spoilt  a  batch  either  of  emulsion  or  plates  by  accidental 
access  of  light.  Here  the  bichromate  steps  in  as  a  remedy;  indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  expectation  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of  preparing  the  emulsion  or  even  the  plates 
in  ordinary  daylight,  and  retiring  with  them  at  almost  the  laBt  stage 
into  the  “  bichromate  room.”  This  and  the  development  in  daylight 
should  surely  rob  gelatine  of  its  (ruby)  terrors.  Argus. 


PROCESS  FOR  REVERSING  NEGATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  ] 

The  negatives  intended  to  be  reversed  are  executed  in  the  usual 
manner  and  without  any  precautionary  measures.  For  instance,  it 
is  useless  to  treat  the  surface  of  the  glass  beforehand  with  talc ; 
while  as  to  the  negatives  already  varnished,  and  which  are  to  be 
reversed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  varnish  from  them.  The 
retouching  of  the  negative,  if  it  take  place  at  all,  should  precede  the 
operation  of  reversal. 

A  quantity  is  first  to  be  prepared,  according  to  requirement,  of 
the  following : — 

1.  A  varnish  of  india-rubber,  thus — 

Rectified  benzine  .  100  grammes. 

Caoutchouc .  about  3  ,, 

This  liquid  is  filtered  with  care  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

2.  Of  normal  collodion .  50  parts. 

Ether  at  92° .  50  „ 

Gun  cotton  . . .  T5  ,, 

The  negative  to  be  reversed  is  first  covered  with  the  india-rubber 
varnish,  as  in  collodionising.  The  surplus  is  collected  apart  in 
another  receptacle  having  a  large  stoppered  opening.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  refiltered  into  the  first  bottle  to  free  it  from  any  dust  which 
it  may  have  contracted  from  the  surface  of  the  negative.  This  coat 
of  varnish  dries  pretty  rapidly;  and  when  the  volatilisation  of  the 
benzine  appears  sufficient,  and  without  waiting  for  the  complete 
desiccation,  the  plain  collodion  is  poured  over  the  india-rubber 
varnish  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  plate,  and  the  surplus  is  poured  off 
in  the  usual  way. 

As  soon  as  the  normal  collodion  is  dry — which  will  not  take  long 
—the  film  is  cut,  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  and  a  ruler,  all  round 
the  negative  at  the  place  desired.  Two  sheets  of  paper  of  any  kind 
are  then  taken,  rather  larger  both  ways  than  the  pellicle  which  is  to 
be  reversed.  One  of  these  sheets  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  then  applied  to  the  negative.  Any  excess  of  water  is  driven 
off,  and  adherence  promoted  by  the  aid  of  a  roller  formed  of  a 
wooden  cylinder  covered  firmly  with  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tube, 
the  whole  turning  on  two  axles  bent  round  like  a  fork  and  united  in 
the  same  handle. 

With  the  point  of  a  penknife-blade  a  corner  of  the  paper  is  first 
raised  and  turned  back  upon  itself ;  then  the  corresponding  corner 
of  the  pellicle  is  carefully  lifted  and  doubled  back  on  the  already 
folded  corner  of  the  paper;  lastly,  seizing  the  paper  and  that  part 
of  the  pellicle  which  is  folded  upon  it,  between  the  thumb  and  first 
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finger,  tl>e  whole  is  stripped  off  by  a  rapid  and  sustained  move¬ 
ment.  The  pellicle  easily  quits  the  glass  and  lies  reversed  and 
outspread  upon  the  wet  sheet. 

If  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  pellicle  state  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
place  it  between  blotting-paper  and  leave  it  to  dry  fiat  upon  the  wet 
paper  which  has  served  to  reverse  it.  If  it  is  again  to  be  secured  on 
a  plate,  but  reversed,  the  second  sheet  of  paper,  like  the  first,  is 
wetted,  and  applied  in  the  same  way  to  the  pellicle;  then  one  corner 
of  the  paper  is  raised,  and,  having  been  more  recently  damped,  it 
will  adhere  to  the  pellicle  film  more  closely  than  the  lower  sheet, 
which  besides  is  held  to  the  glass  where  it  has  been  spread,  and 
again  the  separation  is  rapidly  effected,  the  pellicle  having  retaken 
on  the  second  sheet  the  position  which  it  originally  held  on  the 
glass.  Gum  dissolved  in  water  is  then  passed  over  a  perfectly  clean 
plate,  and  the  pellicle,  still  supported  on  the  paper,  is  applied  to  it. 
It  is  made  to  adhere  by  means  of  the  roller,  which  will  also  drive  off 
any  air-bubbles;  then  the  temporary  support  is  removed.  The  gum 
might,  strictly  speaking,  be  dispensed  with;  but  the  operation  is 
more  certain  with  this  help. 

I  have  measured  the  shrinking  of  the  reversed  pellicle  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  dimensions  before  reversal.  This  is  very  slight,  since  the 
difference  equals  only  one  millimetre  in  a  length  of  thirty-two  centi¬ 
metres. 

The  reversed  side  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  render  varnishing 
needless;  it  would,  besides,  be  dangerous  to  varnish  it  with  alcohol, 
because  the  negative  would  certainly  crack  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  between  the  shrinking  of  alcoholic  varnish  and  that  of 
india-rubber.  Gelatine  negatives  may  be  transferred  by  this  process 
as  well  as  those  of  collodion. 

This  method  is,  as  may  be  seen,  both  rapid  and  easy  of  execution, 
and  is  one  of  great  simplicity.  These  are  qualities  of  the  first  order, 
which  recommend  it  to  all  those  to  whom  the  reversal  of  a  negative 
is  still  a  matter  of  hesitation.  The  operation  of  reversal  performed 
by  me  with  complete  success  before  the  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  did  not  last  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

M.  Arents. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

THROUGH  DONEGAL. 

No.  I. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  sketch  of  a  tour  through  Donegal  I 
wish  to  explain  that,  although  an  ardent  admirer  of  photography,  my 
business  engagements  on  the  trip  in  question  left  me  little  time  to 
devote  to  the  art;  and  in  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  wilds  of 
Donegal  my  object  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  amateur  or 
professional  photographer  to  a  district  very  seldom  visited  by  either. 
During  my  wanderings  there  the  time  at  my  disposal  would  not 
admit  of  my  trying  my  hand. 

Leaving  Greenock  by  steamer  at  8  p.m  ,  we  arrived  off  Innishowen 
Head  about  5  a.m.,  Innishowen  being  the  most  northern  part  of 
Donegal  as  well  as  of  Ireland.  Entering  Lough  Foyle  by  a  narrow 
passage  about  half-a-mile  wide,  we  have  the  County  Donegal  on  the 
right  and  the  County  Londonderry  on  the  left.  Once  through  this 
passage  the  lough  becomes  about  six  miles  wide.  About  two  miles 
from  the  entrance  of  the  lough  we  arrive  at  Moville,  where  cargo 
and  passengers  are  landed,  the  whole  shipping  being  done  by  ferry¬ 
boats.  Here  we  have  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  covered  with  ivy 
(Greencastle).  Leaving  Moville  we  proceeded  up  the  lough  until  we 
reached  Culmore — a  pretty  little  village,  and  where  the  steamer 
entered  the  river.  From  Culmore,  for  about  two  miles,  the  sail  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  imaginable.  On  the  right  there  is  an  abrupt  hill 
rising  from  the  water’s  edge,  densely  wooded  to  the  very  top  and 
completely  shutting  out  the  background.  The  effect  in  spring  and 
autumn,  showing  the  different  shades  of  green  and  brown  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  very  pleasing.  Before  leaving  this  narrow  part  of 
the  riyer  the  voyager  may  see  the  bolts  and  rings  to  which  the  boom 
was  fastened,  during  the  siege  of  Derry,  to  prevent  the  bombardment 
of  the  city  by  the  fleet.  Leaving  the  narrow  part  of  the  river,  and 
just  before  entering  Derry,  the  river  takes  a  bend  of  three-fourths  of 
a  circle,  and  the  stranger  who  is  not  observant  of  the  motion  of  the 
steamer  is  apt  to  be  led  to  the  belief  that  there  is  another  river 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  sailed  up.  In  a  few  minutes  we  are  at 
Derry  Quay. 

Leaving  Derry  by  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  I 
will  make  my  sketch  partake  of  a  circular  tour,  and  will  take  the 
train  for  Buncrana,  the  terminus  for  the  purpose  of  my  sketch,  and 


return  to  Fahan  for  the  ferry  across  Lough  Swilly.  The  distance 
from  Londonderry  to  Buncrana  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the  time  taken 
to  run  the  distance  is  about  an  hour.  Passing  along  the  line,  with 
the  exception  of  Burnfoot  and  Fahan  the  villages  are  of  the  poorest 
description.  The  two  mentioned  are  very  nicely  situated,  and  one  or 
two  good  pictures  could  be  had  here.  At  the  terminus,  Buncrana, 
we  have  one  of  the  principal  watering-places  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
It  is  well  sheltered  on  all  sides  and  possesses  good  villas  and  hotels. 
Here  we  have  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the  0  Docherfys,  and 
from  this  place  numerous  drives  may  be  made  inland,  where  interest¬ 
ing  views  can  be  obtained. 

Returning  to  Fahan  (about  three  miles),  where  there  is  a  pier,  we 
cross  the  lough  to  Ratlimullan.  If  the  tide  be  in,  the  ferry  boat  is 
taken  ;  but  if  out,  the  steamer,  as  the  distance  is  about  double  at  low 
water.  Before  leaving  Fahan  two  or  three  good  pictures  can  be  had, 
more  particularly  of  an  old  steamboat  on  the  beach,  which  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  stern  and  side  paddle  wheel.  Even  the  steamer  and 
crew  that  take  you  across  would  not  be  unworthy  of  a  plate,  as  a 
comparison  with  what  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Rathmullan  is  a 
small  and  very  pretty  village,  provided  with  a  most  substantial  pier 
and  coastguard  station,  and  there  are  also  the  ruins  of  au  old  church 
partly  covered  with  ivy. 

Here  (in  answer  to  a  telegram  sent  from  Derry  before  leaving'  a 
car  awaited  me  to  proceed  on  to  Milford,  Ramelton,  and  Letterkenny. 
Leaving  Rathmullan  the  road  skirts  the  lough  for  about  two  miles 
and  then  leads  inland.  With  the  exception  of  some  cottars’  houses 
and  scutch  mills  the  road  is  very  barren  until  we  get  near  Milford, 
approaching  which  place  we  have  on  the  right  the  grain  mill,  a  fine 
building  about  five  stories  high  and,  I  believe,  in  capital  working 
order,  though  in  the  yard  the  grass  grows  rankly.  This  mill  has 
been  without  a  tenant  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  grain  merchant  in  Milford  has  repeatedly  offered  a  rent 
of  =£90  for  it.  Passing  on  we  encounter  houses  on  either  side  with 
the  roofs  off  or  the  doors  and  windows  built  up,  caused  by  the 
late  Lord  Leitrim,  who  was  owner  of  the  town,  and  who,  it  is 
stated,  preferred  to  allow  his  houses  to  remain  tenantless  and  go  to 
ruin. 

About  two  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Milford  we  reach  Mulroy  Bay 
(or  lough  as  we  would  call  it),  with,  at  the  pier,  a  substantial  grain 
store.  The  loch  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  closely 
studded  with  numerous  small  islands,  and  is  densely  wooded  all 
round  the  head.  It  was  here  where  Lord  Leitrim,  his  clerk,  and  the 
driver  were  shot.  Some  fine  views  are  obtainable  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Returning  to  Milford  we  now  proceed  to  Ramelton,  about 
three  miles  distant,  returning  over  part  of  the  road  from  Rathmullan. 
With  the  exception  of  a  road-side  house  the  drive  is  very  uninterest¬ 
ing.  Arriving  at  Rameltou  two  or  three  good  views  can  be  had. 
Here  we  have  for  subjects  the  river  (which  is  not  unlike  the  sail  from 
Culmore  to  Derry),  on  the  right  densely  wooded,  the  river  bridge, 
quay,  and  some  curiously-built  houses. 

Leaving  Ramelton  we  proceed  to  Letterkenny,  a  drive  of  about 
eight  miles,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  distance  being  in  a  straight 
line.  Passing  along  this  road  numerous  views  may  be  taken  of 
Lough  Swilly  and  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  opposite  side. 
Arriving  at  Letterkenny,  where  we  are  to  remain  for  the  night, 
photographs  may  be  taken  of  the  market  cross,  the  banks  (splendid 
buildings),  the  arrival  aud  departure  of  the  mail  cars,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  portions  of  the  uncompleted  railway.  This  railway  has  re¬ 
mained  in  an  unfinished  condition  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
although  most  of  the  cuttings  and  embankments  are  completed,  the 
bridges,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  fiuished,  part  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  way,  I  think,  laid,  and  the  ground  for  the  station  at  Letterkenny 
has  been  laid  out  and  left  in  that  condition  for  about  the  time 
stated,  and  now  the  cattle  can  be  seen  grazing  upon  it.  The  Derry 
people  apparently  do  not  wish  it  to  be  finished,  and  the  Letterkenny 
people  are  of  the  same  mind — so  in  that  condition  it  remains. 

Leaving  Letterkenny  at  0.30  a.m.  by  the  “  van  ’  (four-wheeled  csr 
seated  for  six  on  each  side)  for  Creeslough,  Duufanaghy.  Falcaragh, 
and  Gweedore,  the  first  mile  of  the  road  is  very  steep.  Arriving  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  we  have  a  magnificent  view  before  us  of  Largy 
Yale,  into  which  we  descend.  On  t lie  road  we  pass  numerous  parties 
going  to  attend  the  market.  Right  and  left  we  have  vast  bogs  and 
mountain  ranges  in  the  distance;  and  in  spring,  when  the  furze 
is  in  flower,  the  effect  is  very  pretty.  After  a  drive  of  about  seven 
miles  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Kilmacreenau,  where  the  photo¬ 
grapher  will  find  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral,  a  monastery,  as  well 
as  the  village  church,  finely  situated  :  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
some  pretty  stream  views.  Leaviug  Kilmacreeuan  we  pass  on  until 
we  reach  a  road  turning  to  the  left  leading  to  Gleuveagh,  where 
there  is  abundance  of  mountain  aud  lake  scenery.  About  a  mile 
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along  this  road  there  is  a  celebrated  well  (Doing  Well)  which  has 
the  reputation  of  curing  all  diseases  (but  only  if  one  has  faith  in  it). 
Several  times  I  have  journeyed  to  this  well  with  pilgrims  who  were 
desirous  of  trying  its  effects.  On  the  last  occasion  we  had  a  woman 
who  had  travelled  all  night,  and  who  was  so  weak  that  a  fellow-pas¬ 
senger  and  myself  had  to  lift  her  off  the  van  and  leave  her  on  the 
road  side.  It  is  stated  that  abundance  of  sticks  and  crutches  are  to 
be  found  round  about  it  which  have  been  left  by  those  who  have 
been  cured. 

On  the  road  to  the  right  we  have  a  path  over  a  mountain,  and  on 
the  top,  at  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet,  is  Lough  Salt,  in  which 
there  is  abundance  of  trout  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  angling. 
Passing  on  we  have  vast  bogs  on  the  right  and  left,  and  wild  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  in  the  distance  and  right  in  front.  Here  one  wonders 
where  the  road  leads  to,  for  it  appears  shut  up  all  round.  We 
proceed  onward  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  road 
takes  a  very  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  and  we  are  now  entering  the 
celebrated  “  Barnes”  Gap — a  road  cut  through  the  mountain,  and 
on  each  side,  high  up,  are  immense  boulders  overhanging  the  road 
and  apparently  ready  to  fall  at  any  moment.  This  portion  of  the 
road  extends  for  about  two  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  for  barren¬ 
ness  on  either  side  is,  I  think,  unequalled.  Proceeding  down  the 
hill  for  about  two  miles  we  cross  a  river,  and  have  a  steep  ascent  on 
the  opposite  side,  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  mountain  gap  we  have  passed  through,  and  the  bleak  and 
barren  mountains  on  both  sides.  A  short  drive  brings  us  to  Crees- 
lough,  where  horses  are  changed.  For  the  purpose  of  my  sketch  I 
will  now  leave  the  road  to  Dunfanaghy,  and  proceed  to  Rossguil 
and  resume  farther  on. 

Leaving  Creeslough,  then,  for  Rossguil,  for  about  half  a  mile 
the  road  is  so  steep  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  done  on  foot.  Once  on 
to  the  almost  level  road  we  come  upon  a  house  pleasantly  situated 
amongst  trees,  a  bridge  covered  with  ivy,  and  a  small  cottage — all  in 
a  group.  To  the  left  we  have  a  steep  hill  densely  covered  with 
trees,  and  the  river  at  foot.  There  is  also  Doe  Castle — a  fine  build¬ 
ing  of  peculiar  design  and  in  beautiful  order.  Farther  on  we  pass 
two  or  three  salmon-fishing  stations,  where  interesting  groups  may  be 
had,  also  several  bridges  and  mountain  streams,  after  passing  which 
we  are  once  more  in  the  land  of  bogs,  where  the  road  is  ten  to  twelve 
feet  higher  than  the  bogs  on  either  side. 

Once  over  the  bogs  we  are  on  the  road  to  Carrigart,  the  residence 
of  Lord  Leitrim.  For  the  purpose  of  my  sketch  we  will  take  to  the 
road  on  our  left,  passing  a  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  then  in 
process  of  erection — a  magnificent  building  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  surrounding  buildings.  This  chapel  was  being  erected  to  replace 
one  situated  lower  down,  and  which  is  being  gradually  covered  over 
by  sand  drift  from  the  Atlantic.  From  this  point  the  road  to  Ross¬ 
guil  (two  miles)  is  wholly  through  drift  sand  and  very  difficult 
to  follow ;  high  hills  of  sand  are  on  either  side,  and  in  windy  weather 
all  trace  of  the  road  is  obliterated.  Farther  on  an  old  castle  is  being 
buried  by  the  drift.  Having  crossed  this  isthmus  of  sand  we  are  in 
Rossguil.  On  one  side  we  have  Sheepliaven  Bay,  and  on  the  other 
Mulroy  Bay.  Across  Sheepliaven  the  bold  headland  of  Horn  Head 
may  be  seen  rising  perpendicular  from  the  Atlantic  about  800  feet. 
At  Rossguil  there  is  a  very  high  hill,  upon  which  the  male  in¬ 
habitants  take  their  turn  of  watching  for  the  approach  of  the 
constabulary,  so  that  the  inhabitants  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
illicit  whiskey  may  have  the  still,  &c.,  put  out  of  sight  before 
their  arrival. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  hill,  in  a  sort  of  valley,  the  quantity  of 
stones  suitable  for  building  purposes  is  enormous,  and  sufficient 
to  build  a  good-sized  village.  The  natives  here,  however,  have  an 
idea  that  the  removal  of  these  stones  would  be  unlucky;  and  I  have 
been  informed  of  small  farms  where  they  had  been  removed,  and  the 
succeeding  farmer  has  had  them  brought  back  and  spread  over  the 
ground.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  views  the  journey  to 
Rossguil  is  uninteresting  to  the  photographer,  unless  he  could  get 
the  smugglers  in  the  act  of  making  the  whiskey. 

Leaving  Rossguil  in  order  to  regain  the  road  back  to  Creeslough 
one  mostly  requires  a  guide,  unless  accompanied  by  a  driver  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  road  over  the  sands.  Reaching  Creeslough  we  now 
proceed  to  Dunfanaghy  (about  five  miles),  and  on  the  road  we  pass 
Ards  House,  a  chapel  with  a  curious  burying-ground  and  houses 
attached,  then  a  church  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and,  within  a 
short  distance,  Marble  Hill,  where  native  marble  is  found  in  abun¬ 
dance.  I  may  remark  that  the  roads  hereabout  are  macadamised 
with  a  species  of  soft  granite  and  marble,  and  for  miles  you  will  see 
the  marble  cropping  up  in  the  ground.  In  the  better  class  of  houses 
mantelpieces  made  from  the  native  marble  may  be  seen. 

Hugh  Reid. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Precautions  in  the  Dark  Room. —Various  Small  Items  ok  News. — 
On  the  Importance  of  Photography  to  Geographers.— Herr 
Wilde  on  Alcoholic  Gelatin o- Emulsion. 

When  discoursing  in  the  Photoyrapliisclies  Archiv  about  various  photo¬ 
graphic  troubles,  Dr.  Scbnauss  remarks,  in  passing,  that  a  photographer 
who  is  also  a  chemist  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  his  chemical 
laboratory  as  far  as  possible  from  his  dark  room  or  photographic 
laboratory.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  gases  should  not  bo 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid  or  nitric  acid 
are  less  harmful.  He  has  found  even  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  near  albumenised  paper  sometimes  sufficient  to  spoil 
the  latter,  covering  it  with  innumerable  small  black  dots,  caused  by 
particles  of  the  silver  salt  carried  into  the  air  of  the  room  by  the 
watery  vapour.  When  “  Pharaoh’s  serpents  ”  were  fashionable  toys  Dr. 
Schnauss  prepared  large  quantities  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  mercury 
used  in  making  them,  and  one  fine  day  an  assistant  accidentally  set  fire 
to  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  preparation  in  the  photographic 
laboratory,  so  that  small  globules  of  mercury  adhered  to  the  roof  and 
walls.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  it  was  impossible  to  silver  paper  in 
that  room,  as,  when  drying,  it  became  covered  with  greenish-grey 
splashes.  These  might  also  have  been  caused  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  negative  bath,  however,  worked  well  in  the  room  with  the  mercury. 
The  combustion  of  sulphocyanide  of  mercury  also  produces  a  sulphurous 
gas,  and  the  extremely  imponderable  final  product  of  the  combustion, 
which  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  would  blow  about,  might  cause  spots 
upon  any  paper  lying  about  loose  upon  which  it  might  happen  to  alight. 
The  mania  for  Pharaoh’s  serpents  having  gone  the  way  of  all  fashions, 
neither  simply  careless  assistants  nor  those  who  are  fond  of  experiment¬ 
ing  at  their  master’s  expense  are  at  all  likely  to  burn  sulphocyanide  of 
mercury  in  the  silvering  room ;  still  Dr.  Schnauss’s  general  warning  to 
avoid  keeping  chemicals  in  the  dark  rooms  which  are  not  required  there, 
or  the  action  of  which  is  injurious  or  unknown,  is  not  so  very  super¬ 
fluous,  as  some  might  suppose;  for,  having  regard  to  the  usually  limited 
size  of  dark  rooms,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  pertinacity  with  which 
some  photographers  convert  them  into  store-  or  lumber-rooms. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  photography  and  photo¬ 
chemistry,  I’ecently  delivered  by  Dr.  Eder,  at  the  Vienna  Technical 
High  School,  his  bearers  presented  him  with  an  ornamental  inkstand 
and  a  pair  of  yirancloles. 

Dr.  Vogel’s  new  emulsion  has  now  been  patented  for  the  whole  of 
Europe  except  France,  and  he  has  made  over  the  right  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  it  to  a  firm  of  wholesale  chemists  in  Leipzig. 

Herr  Ernst  Cordua,  who  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  treasurer  of 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Society,  died  very  suddenly  last  month. 

A  contemporary  gives  directions  for  preparing  the  paste  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  U.  S.A.  postage  stamps  adhesive,  with  the  evident  idea  that  it 
might  also  be  useful  for  mounting  photographs.  Two  parts  of  dextrine 
are  dissolved,  along  with  some  acetic  acid,  in  five  parts  of  water  on  the 
water  bath,  and  after  complete  solution  one  part  of  alcohol  is  added  to 
the  cold  mixture. 

The  importance  of  photography  in  geographical  expeditions  is  every  day 
being  more  strongly  recognised.  The  latest  instance  of  this  recognition 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  two  of  the  travellers  who  are  setting  out  for 
the  German  station  of  the  African  Exploration  Society  at  Lake  Tangan¬ 
yika,  South  Africa,  Captain  von  Schoeler  and  Dr.  Kayser,  applied 
themselves  to  learning  the  dry-plate  process,  under  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  Vogel,  as  part  of  the  preparations  for  the  journey. 

In  a  written  communication  to  the  Berlin  Association  for  the  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Photography,  Herr  Wilde  says  that  at  a  previous  meeting,  some 
time  ago,  he  personally  informed  the  members  that  he  had  mixed 
chloride  of  silver  collodion  with  chloride  of  silver  gelatine.  Also,  that 
for  upwards  of  a  year  he  had  added  gelatine  as  a  preservative  to  his 
bromide  of  silver  emulsion,  and  thereby  considerably  increased  its 
sensitiveness,  while  making  the  working  with  it  an  extremely  simple 
and  reliable  process.  Herr  Wilde  does  not,  however,  say  how  he  pre¬ 
pares  his  mixture.  He  also  says  he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  gelatine 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  thinning  it  down  as  much  as  he  likes  with¬ 
out  precipitating  the  solution.  Gelatine  dissolved  in  this  way  flows, 
when  poured,  as  easily  over  the  plate  as  collodion,  and  sets  and  dries  as 
rapidly.  Bromide  of  silver  emulsion  prepared  with  such  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  gelatine  retains  these  properties,  and  plates  prepared  with  it 
may  be  used  either  wet  or  dry  with  equal  results,  the  sensitiveness 
being  equal.  The  emulsion  does  not  decompose.  This  solution  of 
gelatine  can  also  be  bromised  and  iodised  like  collodion,  and  then  plates 
coated  with  it  may  be  sensitised  in  the  bath  either  in  the  wet  or  dry 
state,  and  afterwards  used  either  wet  or  dry. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  IN  CEYLON. 

The  essential  part  of  preparing  for  a  photographic  trip  in  Ceylon  lies  in 
dividing  the  impedimenta  into  convenient  loads— not  too  light,  so  as 
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to  incur  too  great  expense  in  coolie  hire,  nor  too  heavy,  so  as  to  run  the 
x'isk  of  having  the  coolie  let  them  down  from  his  head  with  a  run, 
thereby  doing  serious  damage  when  miles  away  from  the  nearest  source 
of  supply. 

My  equipment  consisted  of  a  dark  tent  upon  Murray  and  Heath’s  model 
(but  with  modification),  in  which  were  packed  bath  and  all  necessary 
chemicals  for  about  200  12  x  10  plates.  This  tent,  with  two  stands, 
was  slung  on  a  bamboo  and  carried  by  two  coolies.  The  plate-box,  fitted 
for  plates  12  x  10,  8|  x  6J,  and  7£  x  4J,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
strapped  the  camera  (12  x  10)  in  a  leather  case,  made  another  load. 
Stock-boxes  for  chemicals  and  albumenised  plates,  and  my  own  box 
containing  clothing,  and  a  collection  of  lenses  and  spare  screws,  &c. — 
each  had  its  attendant  coolie,  making  altogether  a  procession  of  six 
coolies,  with  a  Malay  man,  named  Miskin,  as  “  boss,”  whom  I  found  very 
useful  indeed. 

All  stock  chemicals  were  carried  in  concentrated  solutions — a  plan 
which  answered  admirably,  reducing  weight  and  bulk  to  a  minimum, 
besides  facilitating  operations  in  a  remarkable  manner  when  on  the 
march.  Albumenised  plates  packed  face  to  face  with  a  piece  of  thin 
foolscap  paper  between  will  keep  in  perfect  condition  for  months — a 
great  convenience  when  working  with  the  thermometer  above  90°. 
A  bottle  and  funnel  being  carried,  it  is  easy  to  albumenise  each  evening 
or  when  convenient  any  spoilt  plates,  so  keeping  up  the  stock  of  clean 
ones. 

Two  baths  were  generally  taken,  also  a  solution  of  about  200  grains 
per  ounce  to  add  to  the  bath  after  each  day’s  work — a  plan  which 
enabled  me  to  get  good  negatives  for  a  much  longer  period  than  by 
working  the  solution  down  before  replenishing. 

When  water  was  easily  got  at,  the  negatives,  as  a  rule,  were  finished 
straight  off ;  but  when  scarce  or  difficult  to  get  the  negative  was 
merely  developed  and  flooded  with  Mr.  Edwards’s  preservative  of  acetic 
acid  and  water,  and  finished  in  the  evening  or  when  convenient.  In 
some  cases  as  much  as  a  week  has  elapsed  between  the  two  operations. 

For  intensifying  I  invariably  used  iron  and  citric  acid,  but  always 
had  pyro.  ready  if  required.  Varnishing  was  usually  done  in  the  sun — 
comfortably,  quickly,  and  cleanly.  A  hammer,  nails,  screws,  and  tools, 
with  plenty  of  rope  and  string,  figured  in  the  list  of  articles,  and  were 
generally  very  much  appreciated  at  times. 

Preparations  for  a  trip  to  the  railway  incline  on  the  Kaduganawa 
Pass  and  to  Kandy,  the  mountain  capital  of  Ceylon,  having  been  made, 
I  and  another  photographer  started  by  the  tWo  o’clock  train  from 
Colombo,  and  in  due  course  accomplished  the  fifty  miles  to  Rambukana 
at  the  foot  of  the  incline,  where  the  services  of  another  engine  were 
required  to  help  the  train  up  the  twelve  miles,  the  gradient  being  1  in  45. 
We  passed  through  twelve  tunnels,  now  and  then  varying  the  sensation 
by  creeping  round  the  bend  of  a  hill  on  a  narrow  ledge  with  just  room 
enough  for  the  train  on  it,  but  plenty  of  space  before  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  would  be  reached  if  the  carriages  left  the  line. 

The  ride  is  very  enjoyable,  the  scenery  being  magnificent,  and  when 
that  is  shut  out  by  the  cuttings  approaching  the  tunnels,  the  ferns  upon 
the  banks  fully  compensate  for  the  temporary  loss  of  panorama.  At 
length  we  reach  the  top  and  glide  into  Kaduganawa  station,  where  for 
the  present  our  journey  ends. 

Leaving  my  coolie,  Miskin,  to  see  after  the  luggage,  we  present  our 
credentials  from  the  chief  Engineer  in  Colombo  granting  permission  to 
photograph  on  the  incline,  and  are  introduced  to  the  foreman  platelayer, 
with  whom  we  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  work  in  the 
morning. 

All  being  arranged  satisfactorily  the  traps  are  left  at  the  station  with 
the  exception  of  our  travelling-boxes,  which  are  taken  with  us  to  the 
Rest  House  just  across  the  line — a  proximity  we  then  were  pleased  with, 
but  had  reason  to  modify  that  pleasure  next  morning,  about  four  o’clock, 
when  two  engines  were  trying  which  could  make  most  noise  whilst 
getting  up  steam. 

During  the  old  coaching  days  Kaduganawa  Rest  House  was  one  of 
the  most  important  between  Colombo  and  Kandy,  but  now  is  not  used 
more  than  three  or  four  times  a  year;  so  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  anything  beyond  the  bare  accommodation.  However,  after 
a  little  parleying,  dinner  was  promised  for  7.30,  it  being  then  six 
o’clock,  no  question  being  asked  about  the  menu,  as  both  of  us  knew 
there  was  only  one  we  could  expect,  and  that  was  fowl  roast,  fowl 
curried,  with  yams  and  bread ;  even  the  last  was  a  luxury,  and  only  got 
on  account  of  the  employes  at  the  station. 

Wandering  down  the  bazaar  for  a  “constitutional”  we  found  a  store 
which  had  been  opened  for  the  convenience  of  the  railway  employes, 
and,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell  and  Mr.  John  Moir,  were 
able  to  swell  our  dinner  to  something  more  than  the  inevitable  fowl. 

Next  morning  at  five  o’clock  saw  us  down  at  the  station,  having  had 
a  substantial,  early  tea,  and  also  materials  for  an  al  fresco  breakfast. 
After  the  first  down  “goods  ”  had  passed  our  apparatus  was  put  upon 
a  trolly  roomy  enough  for  it  and  ourselves,  and  six  coolies  clinging  on 
anywhere  they  could.  All  being  ready,  away  we  went  down  the  line  at 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

What  a  glorious  ride  that  was,  to  be  sure,  in  the  clear,  crisp  morning  air, 
surrounded  by  splendid  scenery  !  But  it  did  not  last  long,  as  our  first 
station  was  only  five  miles  down;  so  twenty  minutes  saw  us  busy  un¬ 
packing  and  getting  to  work  at  Sensation  Rock— a  particlarly  dangerous  - 


looking  part  of  the  line.  Here  a  number  of  views  of  and  from  the 
railway  was  taken ;  but  the  principal  view,  showing  the  Rock  towering 
above  the  railway  and  the  descent  into  the  valley  below,  could  not  be 
photographed,  as  before  the  sun  got  into  position  a  breeze  sprung  up 
and  all  effort  was  useless.  Three  days  were  spent  on  the  railway  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  when  I  went  on  to  Kandy,  my  friend  going  back  to 
Colombo. 

Kandy  is  situated  in  a  natural  basin  surrounded  by  pretty,  wooded 
hills,  dotted  here  and  there  with  neat  bungalows  overlooking  the  vallev 
and  charming  lake.  Here  two  days  were  spent  hunting  up  points  and 
waiting  for  good  weather,  which  on  the  third  day  was  splendid,  enabling 
a  lot  of  fine  negatives  to  be  taken  from  and  of  woods  and  walks  at  the 
east  end  of  the  valley ;  but  I  especially  wanted  to  get  a  view  of  the 
town  from  the  Western  Redoubt. 

Inquiries  were  made  as  to  how  to  get  to  the  top.  My  instructions 
were  to  cross  the  parade  ground  at  the  barracks  to  a  small  bungalow, 
whose  owner  would,  no  doubt,  show  me  the  old  path  which  led  out  of 
his  garden  to  the  summit.  I  was  advised  to  take  tools  to  cut  away  the 
jungle,  as  the  path  had  not  been  much  used  lately,  and  also  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of  snakes. 

Reducing  my  luggage  to  absolute  necessaries  only,  and  taking  a 
double  lot  of  coolies,  some  provided  with  grass  knives  and  bamboos, 
the  bungalow  was  reached  and  permission  readily  granted  to  enter  the 
garden  and  find  the  path.  The  owner  of  the  bungalow,  not  having 
been  in  possession  long,  knew  nothing  of  the  path,  so  an  interview  with 
his  servants  was  obtained.  These  worthies  were  six  in  number,  and  each 
of  them  was  certain  the  path  led  from  a  different  part  of  the  garden  than 
that  named  by  his  fellows,  so  an  adjournment  was  made  to  hunt  it  up. 
The  whole  company  skirmished  about  for  half-an-hour,  and  at  last  hit 
upon  a  path  leading  in  the  required  direction,  along  which  the  coolies 
and  their  load  were  started.  After  going  about  200  yards  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  a  small  cleared  patch  about  fifty  feet  square,  the  edges  all 
round  being  dense  jungle.  However,  we  set  to  work  again,  and  after 
cutting  and  hacking  away  for  over  an  hour  the  lost  path  was  discovered, 
having  in  the  meantime  been  led  astray  by  three  or  four  others.  This 
path  led  us  up  to  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  we  had  to  hack 
away  the  jungle  and  grass  which  had  grown  over  the  path.  During 
the  operations  we  disturbed  a  large  snake,  which  showed  its  perfect 
willingness  to  fight  for  the  pass ;  but  the  celerity  with  which  we  all 
“cleared”  convinced  his  lordship  that  “we  didn’t  want  to  fight,”  so 
he  graciously  took  himself  off,  and  we  speedily  attained  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  pretty  well  fagged  out  with  our  four  hours’  hard  work.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  well  repaid  for  the  trouble,  as  the  view  was  magnificent, 
with  the  sun  in  a  splendid  position.  The  tent  was  erected,  camera  got 
ready,  the  jungle  in  the  foreground  trimmed  up  a  bit,  and  four  good 
negatives  speedily  developed  and  duly  coated  with  the  preservative. 
The  descent  was  made  much  quicker  and  easier  than  the  ascent,  and 
when  all  had  been  safely  deposited  at  the  hotel,  the  fact  that  next  day 
would  be  Sunday  gave  me  as  much  satisfaction  as  finishing  four  fine 
negatives. 

On  Monday  photographing  the  head  Kandyian  chief  and  his  family 
was  quite  as  interesting  and  not  so  laborious.  In  his  daily  attire  the 
chief  looked  a  nice,  benevolent,  old,  Cingalese  gentleman  ;  but  in  his 
war  paint  was  transformed  into  something  formidable.  His  ladies  were 
possessed  of  very  homely  features,  but  were  clothed  in  the  most  gorgeous 
array,  and  decorated  with  jewellery  I  do  not  knowhow  many  centuries’ 
old. 

The  weather  getting  a  little  unsettled  I  returned  next  day  to  Co¬ 
lombo,  well  pleased  with  my  trip  and  its  results. 

Before  closing  this  account  I  may  as  well  advert  to  the  much-written- 
upon  difficulties  of  photographing  in  a  hot  climate.  Well,  Ceylon  is 
hot,  being  within  nine  degrees  of  the  equator,  but  not  one-tenth  of  the 
difficulties  are  met  with  that  there  are  in  England,  with  its  variable 
climate.  Sometimes  during  the  north-east  monsoon  it  is  difficult  to  get 
vigour  in  the  prints ;  but  fuming  with  ammonia  is  an  easy  and  convenient 
remedy. 

Plate-cleaning,  before  the  introduction  of  albumenising,  was  certainly 
not  an  oper-ation  requiring  an  overcoat  to  keep  the  cleaner  warm  ;  but 
patience,  pei’spiration,  and  tripoli  having  given  way  to  the  white  of 
egg,  all  is  “  serene”  in  that  department. 

Some  one  might  say  that  dragging  the  camera  about  in  the  scorching 
sun  was  not  pleasant.  That  is  admitted,  but  the  advice  is — “  Don't  do 
it,  but  let  your  coolie  do  it  instead ;  he  is  suitably  clothed  for  hard 
work.” 

Portraiture  is  very  arduous  for  both  operator  and  sitter,  and  will 
continue  so  until  studios  are  constructed  with  less  glass  and  more  venti¬ 
lation  ;  but,  again,  when  air  is  admitted  the  danger  of  letting  the' rain 
in  also  acts  as  a  deterrent,  because,  when  it  essays  to  rain  in  Ceylon,  as 
a  rule  it  is  a  “  caution”  to  the  best  roof. 

Washing  the  prints  after  fixing  is  an  operation  requiring  constant 
supervision,  as  all  water  used  has  to  be  hauled  out  of  a  deep  well  or 
carried  in  earthenware  chatties  from  the  lake  outside  the  fort  (in 
Colombo)  ;  and,  the  natives  not  being  morbidly  anxious  for  either 
recreation,  the  prints  are  likely  to  suffer  unless  care  be  taken  to  see 
that  sufficient  is  used.  Owing  to  this  difficult}7  with  the  water  supply 
many  machines  were  tried ;  but  the  last  one  made — in  which  the  prints 
are  placed  on  rods  end  to  end,  so  that  each  print  is  separate  from  the 
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others,  the  rods  being  laid  horizontally  side  by  side  in  a  large  wooden 
tank,  which  is  filled  from  a  tap  and  emptied  by  a  syphon — fulfilled 
all  the  desired  conditions. 

Gelatine  plates  can  be  used  in  Ceylon,  but  unless  developing  and 
fixing  solutions  and  washing  water  are  all  well  iced,  and  kept  so,  the 
image  will  come  and  go  like  a  flash,  or  otherwise  produce  a  caricature 
instead  of  a  picture. 

The  stock  of  glass  plates  must  either  be  sent  out  well  greased  all  over 
or  that  be  done  on  arrival,  otherwise  they  will  be  rendered  quite  useless. 

Cardboard  mounts,  &c.,  must  be  examined  pretty  frequently,  or  the 
white  ants  are  sure  to  make  a  few  Mont  Cenis  tunnels  through  the  lot  ; 
even  if  in  a  tin-lined  shelf  they  are  not  safe  from  these  destructive 
creatures. 

Pictures  in  frames  should  not  be  pasted  up  at  the  edges,  but  the  air 
allowed  as  much  circulation  as  possible.  Remove  the  backboard,  dry 
the  picture,  and  wipe  the  glass  four  or  five  times  a  year,  otherwise  the 
moisture  is  condensed  inside,  corrodes  the  glass,  and  rots  the  picture. 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that,  taken  altogether,  “  Photography 
in  Ceylon”  is  a  much  pleasanter  occupation  than  in  England. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
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Mr.  Palmer  said  that  he  had  tried  this  plan  repeatedly,  but  had 
found  it  unreliable,  since  the  film  occasionally  declined  to  be  separated 
from  the  glass  surface.  He  bad  also  tried  wax  in  methylated  spirit, 
and  French  chalk,  as  substrata ;  but  these  also  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  fulfil  the  desired  object,  whereas  the  ox-gall  was  unfailing. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ivirkby  asked  if  Mr.  Palmer  still  adhered  to  his  former 
doctrine,  that  it  was  necessary  to  compose  the  emulsion  with  thirty 
grains  of  gelatine  to  the  ounce  in  order  to  secure  homogeneity  between 
the  supporting  and  sensitive  films. 

Mr.  Palmer  thought  it  was  theoretically  better  that  there  should  be 
the  same  proportion  of  gelatine  in  each  of  the  films,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  difficulty  of  curling  in  the  developing  dish.  At  the  same  time,  he 
admitted  that  in  the  last  prepared  batch  of  films  he  had  used  an 
ordinary  twenty-grain  emulsion  upon  a  thirty-grain  support  without 
inconvenience. 

The  Chairman  proposed,  and  the  Secretary  seconded,  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  member’s  of  the  Association  should  endeavour  during 
the  summer  to  obtain  negatives  of  subjects  suitable  for  a  presentation 
print,  and  also  that  negatives  and  prints  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  in  the  third  week  in  September,  in  order  that  a  selection 
might  be  made  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Day  exhibited  some  very  fine  negatives  on  u'underschonen  plates; 
and  Mr.  Kirby  some  equally  fine  prints  from  negatives  taken  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Bath  and  Wells. 

An  outdoor  meeting  was  then  arranged  for  the  third  Saturday  in 
July,  at  St.  Michael’s  Hamlet,  in  acceptance  of  a  kind  invitation  from 
Mr.  Wilson,  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Brown 
Museum,  on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult., — the  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  T. 
Ellerbeck,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  announced  that  in  consequence  of  his  application  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  as  to  the  overcharge  for  the 
members  of  the  excursion  to  Shrewsbury,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to 
each  individual  who  left  Liverpool  on  the  occasion  the  sum  of  3s.  6gd. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  following  humorous  description  of  the  June 
excursion  to  Ruabon  : — A  small  party  of  irrepressibles  left  Liverpool 
on  Thursday,  the  17th  instant,  for  Ruabon,  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Kenyon,  invaded  Wynnstay  Park.  In  spite  of  threatening  clouds, 
which  damped  (not  their  spirits — they  hadn’t  got  any)  the  foliage  in  the 
magnificent  park  through  which  the  road  lay,  the  drive  to  Nant-y- 
Bellan  was  very  enjoyable,  and  on  arriving  at  the  Tower  the  party 
alighted,  and  descended  to  the  river,  where  much  water  was  shipped 
and  the  cameras  unshipped.  Here  several  shots  were  fired,  but  the 
best  subjects  were  hidden  by  the  intervening  mist — in  fact,  were  missed 
altogether.  Still,  though  one  gentleman  slipping  down  a  bank  ruptured 
his  nether  garment,  they  were  not  bankrupt  in  resources  ;  and  though 
distant  views  towards  Ruabon  were  denied,  they  could  not  rue  a  bondage 
which  confined  them  to  such  a'charming  locality.  Subsequently  the 
journey  was  extended  to  Erbistock  mill.  The  river  here  was  dammed 
considerably  ;  its  fall  was  great  (about  a  dozen  feet),  and  the  trees  cast 
dark  and  mysterious  reflections  upon  it.  Indeed,  the  place  was  so 
fascinating  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  any  of  the  cameras  could  be 
got  away.  At  last  the  goal  was  reached  (Erbistock) — a  little  village,  a 
little  church,  a  little  ferry,  and  a  little  inn  combining  to  make  this  a  spot 
worthy  of  photographic  attention.  Here  Beer  was  in  his  element,  and 
Wood  burned  with  enthusiasm.  The  inevitable  ham  and  eggs  were 
ordered,  and  the  neighbourhood  explored,  but  not  exhausted.  There 
remained  only  one  plate  left  for  a  group,  and  the  party  being  small,  the 
landlady’s  daughter  was  pressed  into  service  to  manipulate  the  exposure, 
but  she  laughed  so  that  even  the  camera  was  moved,  till  after  (to  laugh¬ 
ter)  tea,  when  the  members  exhibited  a  more  satisfactory  disposition  to 
sit.  I  am  afraid  our  driver  had  too  much  to  drink,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  photograph  he  sees  or  looks  double.  In  consequence  of  movement, 
however,  though  not  sharp  in  the  picture,  he  looked  sharp  afterwards 
to  catch  the  six  p.m.  train,  which  was  half  an  hour  late.  The  excursion 
delighted  all,  the  only  regret  being  that  those  for  whom  the  day  was 
arranged  had  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  it  more  fully. 

Prints  from  negatives  taken  at  Erbistock  and  the  Ferry  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Dr.  Kenyon  were  exhibited,  and  highly  appreciated. 

The  Chairman  spoke  at  some  length  in  advocacy  of  the  occasional 
selection  of  special  subjects  for  competitive  work  among  the  members. 
He  suggested  that  a  prize  should  be  provided  from  the  funds  of  the 
Association,  and  thus  that  a  stimulus  to  good  and  artistic  work  be  af¬ 
forded.  After  some  discussion  the  proposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  then  read  a  paper  On  Gelatine  Films  as  a 
Rubstitiitefor  Glass  [ see  page  317],  and  illustrated  the  paper  by  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Wilson  thought  that  it  would  be  far  simpler  and  better 
to  apply  the  ox-gall  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  by  way  of  substratum, 
and  then  to  add  the  plain  gelatine,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  sensitised. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  17th  ult.,  to  receive  the  new  rules 
of  the  Association,  together  with  the  rules  for  artistic  competitions, 
framed  by  the  Secretary  and  approved  of  by  the  Council.  Mr.  John 
Urie,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  careful  consideration  the  meeting  made  some  additions  to  and 
alterations  in  the  rules,  and  ratified  the  same,  as  so  altered,  as  the  rules 
of  the  Association,  and  instructed  the  Secretary  to  have  them  printed, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
as  to  the  proposed  competition  among  the  members  and  the  regulations 
framed  therefor.  After  long  discussion  the  meeting  unanimously  re¬ 
solved — 

1 .  That  there  be  four  competitions,  viz. ,  two  competitions  confined  to  amateur 
members — one  in  landscape  and  one  in  figure ;  and  two  competitions  open  to 
the  whole  Association — one  in  landscape  and  one  in  figure. 

2.  That  each  picture,  bearing  a  motto  only,  accompanied  by  an  envelope 
bearing  a  similar  motto  outside  and  containing  proper  name  and  address,  must 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  November  next. 

3.  That  the  envelopes  bearing  the  mottoes  of  the  winning  pictures  be  opened 
by  the  judges,  and  the  names  of  the  winners  declared  by  minute  signed  by  the 
judges. 

4.  That  the  size  of  the  pictures  in  landscape  be  not  less  than  half  plate,  and 
in  figures  same  size,  but  the  figures  must  appear  as  the  principal  subject  in  the 
picture.  The  pictures  must  be  taken  direct  from  the  negative,  and  are  not  to 
be  retouched. 

5.  That  three  gentlemen,  not  necessarily  members  of  the  Association,  be 
appointed  by  a  general  meeting  to  judge  the  pictures,  and  determine  all  matters 
relative  to  the  competition,  the  competitors,  and  the  exhibits,  and  their  decision 
in  all  matters  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

6.  That  a  first  prize  be  given  for  the  best  picture  in  each  competition.  The 
prizes  will  be  silver  medals. 

7.  That  the  pictures  be  obtainable  by  the  owners,  if  called  for,  within  one 
month  after  intimation  given  to  that  effect  in  a  circular  calling  a  general  meet¬ 
ing.  Unclaimed  pictures  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Association,  and 
the  envelopes  bearing  their  mottoes  shall  be  destroyed  unopened  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  in  meeting  assembled.  Persons  claiming 
pictures  must  hand  the  Secretary  a  duplicate  of  their  name  and  address  as 
contained  in  the  envelopes  bearing  their  mottoes.  On  opening  the  envelope 
the  Secretary,  if  satisfied  with  the  claim  to  ownership,  to  return  the  picture. 
If  the  Secretary  be  not  satisfied  the  claim  shall  be  referred  to  the  Council  for 
final  decision. 

8.  That  the  Association  have  the  power,  if  they  think  proper,  of  printing 
and  presenting  to  the  members  copies  of  the  exhibited  pictures,  or  any  of  them, 
for  which  purpose  they  shall  have  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  negative  ;  but  it 
shall  be  returned  to  the  owner  after  the  requisite  number  of  prints  are 
obtained  from  it. 

The  President  announced  that  he  would  give  a  silver  vase  for  the 
best  picture  exhibited  in  the  whole  of  the  competitions. 

The  meeting  therefore  resolved  that  the  picture  gaining  the  President’s 
prize  should  be  excluded  from  competing  for  the  other  prizes,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  prize  was  awarded  to  the  President. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dodd,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gardner,  the  meeting 
unanimously  resolved  that  a  roll  showing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  as  at  this  date  be  printed,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  each  member,  the  roll  to  be  made  up  from  the  Treasurer’s 
book. 

The  meeting  was  then  brought  to  a  close. 
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BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  above  Society  met  on  the  19th  March,— Dr.  Vogel  occupying 
the  chair.  Two  new  members  having  been  admitted,  a  number  of 
programmes  of  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition  to  be  held 
this  year  at  Ghent  were  distributed  amongst  those  present. 

Dr.  Lohse,  of  the  Observatory  at  Potsdam,  sent  some  copies  of  his 
examination  of  the  properties  of  gelatine,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary  : — Dr.  Lohse  had  paid  special  attention  to  the  change  induced 
in  gelatine  solutions  by  prolonged  heating.  He  found  that  a  freshly- 
prepared  solution  of  Nelson’s  gelatine,  which  stiffened  at  25°  C.  after 
being  kept  warm  for  three  hours  (at  about  32°),  would  stiffen  at  23 'O5, 
and  after  being  kept  warm  for  four  days  it  would  stiffen  at  22 ‘9°,  and 
after  seven  days  it  would  not  stiffen  at  all,  but  remained  fluid.  German 
gelatine  in  solution  ran  at  28°  C.  When  laid  to  soak  Nelson’s  gelatine 
absorbed  seven  times  its  own  weight  of  water.  In  regard  to  the  washing 
of  gelatine  emulsions,  Dr.  Lohse  confirms  Dr.  Vogel’s  former  observation 
that  gelatinous  fluids  hinder  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  by  common 
salt.  Dr.  Lohse  also  confirms  Dr.  Eder’s  opinion  that  after  long  heating 
gelatine  solutions  develope  ammonia — sometimes  free,  sometimes  com¬ 
bined  to  form  a  salt ;  the  latter  betrays  itself  on  the  addition  of  caustio 
potash.  On  being  heated  the  bromide  of  ammonium  in  a  gelatine  solu¬ 
tion  becomes  decomposed,  part  of  the  ammonia  being  set  free.  When 
a  gelatine  solution  with  bromide  of  ammonium  in  it  is  warmed  for  a 
length  of  time  before  the  silver  salt  is  added  it  gives  an  emulsion 
which  works  clearly  and  brilliantly.  If  the  gelatine  solution  be  warmed 
alone  for  along  time  at  30° an  emulsion  prepared  with  it  without  further 
heating  shows  remarkable  sensitiveness.  Nitrate  of  silver  makes  the 
gelatine  solution  flow  sluggishly  and  induces  red  fog.  The  plan,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  recommended,  of  using  only  a  half  or  even  but  a 
third  of  the  quantity  of  gelatine  for  the  first  preparation  of  a  gelatine 
emulsion,  and  of  adding  the  rest  after  theemulsification,  gives  very  glossy¬ 
looking  and  not  very  sensitive  plates.  The  surface  of  sensitive  gelatine 
films  is  generally  matt. 

With  regard  to  the  remark  in  Dr.  Lohse’s  essay  that  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  remains  long  suspended  in  water  containing  gelatine, 

Herr  Quldde  said  he  remembered  an  old  formula  in  which,  curiously 
enough,  it  wa3  advised  that  when  water  holding  chloride  of  silver  in 
suspension  would  not  become  clear  a  little  gelatine  should  be  added, 
which  would  oause  the  chloride  of  silver  to  fall  mpre  rapidly  to  the 
bottom. 

Several  of  those  present  stated  that  they  had  tried  that  plan,  but,that 
it  had  never  stood  the  test. 

Mr.  Wight  remarked  that  he  had  already  repeatedly  tried  a  chrome- 
alum  gelatine  substratum,  such  as  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Lohse,  but 
he  could  not  altogether  recommend  it,  as  the  film  adhered  too  fast  to  the 
glass.  In  order  to  make  the  film  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  glass  he 
advised  adding  a  little  chrome  alum  and  glycerine  to  the  emulsion 
itself,  though  unfortunately  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  would  suffer  a 
little  from  that  proceeding. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  sample  of  Brauch’s  anti-argentine.  He  poured 
some  of  it  over  a  piece  of  silvered  albumenised  paper  which  had  been 
allowed  to  become  black  by  exposure  to  light,  and  the  part  reached  by 
the  anti-argentine  immediately  became  white  again. 

Herr  Martini  said  he  had  also  tested  the  stuff  on  a  silver  stain  on 
the  sleeve  of  a  shirt,  and  the  spot  had  at  once  disappeared  ;  while  when 
he  applied  it  to  a  spot  on  his  hand  it  not  only  did  not  remove  the  stain 
but  caused  a  sore,  which  was  difficult  to  heal. 

Herr  Quldde  had  also  found  it  ineffectual  when  applied  to  a  stain  on 
his  hand. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  it  really  consisted  of  mercury  chloride, 
but  in  four  times  as  strong  a  solution  as  can  be  prepared  with  pure  water, 
its  solubility  having  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  ammonium 
chloride. 

Herr  Schumann  complained  that  his  eyes  had  been  injured  by  work¬ 
ing  in  the  red  light  required  by  the  emulsion  process. 

Mr.  Wight  had  also  experienced  the  injurious  action  of  red  light, 
and  had  constructed  for  himself  a  square  lantern  the  sides  of  which 
are  made  of  oiled  brown  wrapping  paper.  The  light  did  not  affect  his 
eyes,  and  was  at  the  same  time  so  inactinic  that  even  the  most  sensitive 
gelatine  plate  remained  free  from  fog.  The  intensity  of  the  developed 
plate  could  not,  however,  be  very  easily  distinguished  by  the  light  of  this 
lantern,  so  that,  for  development,  the  red-glass  lantern  must  be  used. 
The  paper  should  be  carefully  selected  and  tested.  Frequently  there 
are  small  pinholes  in  it ;  these  should  be  avoided. 

Herr  Quidde  related  that  he  had  once  worked  in  a  dark  room  made 
of  thin  packing  paper.  It  was  so  light  in  it  that  he  scarcely  thought 
it  would  be  possible  to  work  there,  but  the  plates,  which  were  certainly 
not  gelatine  plates  but  wet  ones,  were  perfectly  free  from  fog. 

Herr  Marowsky  presented  a  report  on  the  winter  festival  which  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  March. 

The  Chairman  read  a  circular,  from  which  it  appears  that  Frankfort  had 
been  chosen  as  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  proposed  photograpbio 
congress.  He  (the  Chairman)  further  intimated  that  a  technical  school  for 
photographic  reproduction  processes  is  about  to  be  started  at  Salzburg, 
in  Austria,  in  connection  with  the  state  school  there. 


Herren  Spiess  and  Beisgen  sent  for  exhibition  a  combined  magic 
lantern  and  kaleidoscope  invented  by  the  latter. 

The  question-box  was  then  opened,  and,  the  various  queries  having 
been  answered,  the  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  6th  April,  — the  President,  Dr.  Hornig,  being 
in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  approved 
and  two  new  members  admitted, 

The  Chairman  presented  the  report  of  the  committees  on  Haake  and 
Albers’  gelatine  plates,  and  on  Ortolani’s  rapid  developer.  He  then 
mentioned  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  Society  had  lost  four 
members  by  death ;  after  which  he  called  attention  to  an  invitation  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  send  exhibits  to  the  exhibition  which  is 
being  held  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  Belgian 
independence.  He  (the  Chairman)  then  read  a  communication  from 
Herr  Kuhn,  of  Danzig,  in  which  that  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  that 
manufacturers  of  gelatine  emulsion  plates  would  prepare  them  with 
a  collodion  substratum  to  allow  of  the  negative  being  drawn  off,  and  so 
make  them  useful  for  lichtdruck  and  heliogravure.  The  letter  was 
accompanied  by  specimens  of  such  negatives  as  are  prepared  and  drawn 
off  by  Herr  Kuhn. 

Some  cabinet  portraits  (platinotypes),  taken  by  electric  light  by 
Vanderweyde’s  method,  were  then  laid  on  the  table,  the  Chairman 
remarking  that  the  pictures  were  produced  by  Mr.  G.  Willis’s  patent 
process. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  the  committee  of  the  Society 
had  met  on  the  22nd  of  March,  being  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Society,  and  had  agreed  to  mark  the  day  by  making 
its  first  President — Herr  Anton  Martin,  to  whom  the  Society  owed  so 
much — honorary  president,  and  bestowing  upon  him  the  Society’s  gold 
medal. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary  then  read  the 
Frankfurt  Photographic  Society’s  invitation  to  join  the  congress  of 
German  photographers. 

A  sample  of  chemically-pure  bromide  of  potassium,  prepared  for 
photographic  purposes  by  Herr  Schuchardt,  of  Gdrlitz,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Eder,  was  next  shown,  and  the  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  a 
few  remarks  from  the  latter  gentleman  on  the  value  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Various  articles  and  publications  were  then  laid  on  the  table  or 
handed  round  for  inspection.  The  question-box  was  opened  and  found  to 
contain  nothing  of  general  interest,  and  the  meeting  was  then  ad¬ 
journed. 


Comspnditnce. 


A  NEW  SIZE  FOR  PORTRAITS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Per  book  post  I  send  a  few  samples  of  a  new  size  of 
photograph  I  have  just  introduced  and  called  “The  Malvern  Portrait.” 
I  have  been  doing  them  about  three  months,  and  already  the  new  size  and 
shape  has  become  quite  an  important  item  in  my  business,  threatening  to 
run  out  the  cabinet  for  full  and  half-length  figures,  and  quite  superseding 
the  promenade  or  small  panel. 

The  want  has  always  been  felt  of  a  shape  that  would  allow  of  a  full- 
length  standing  figure  being  taken  without  being  obliged  to  use  too 
many  accessories  to  fill  up  the  space.  The  carte  de  visite  was  of  the 
proper  shape,  but  too  small  ;  the  cabinet  was  large  enough,  but  too 
broad.  I  venture  to  say  “The  Malvern  Portrait”  has  none  of  these 
objections,  and,  when  properly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public, 
will  have  all  the  popularity  of  the  carle  de  visite,  the  size  being  much 
more  manageable  than  the  promenade. 

In  my  own  practice  I  take  two  on  a  platg  of  the  same  size  as  I  use  for 
cabinets.  They  can  then  be  printed  either  size  or  both  sizes  ;  they  can 
also  be  printed  as  cartes  de  visite,  and  altogether  this  will  be  found  a 
lucrative  size,  easily  and  cheaply  produced.  No  doubt  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  the  requisites  for  the  new  size.  To 
photographers  who  cater  for  a  high-class  clientele  I  recommend  “The 
Malvern  Portrait.” — 1  am,  yours,  (fee.,  Norman  May. 

Malvern,  June  2S,  1880. 

[The  specimens  accompanying  the  above  letter  show  how  ad¬ 
mirably  the  new  size  lends  itself  to  the  artistic  rendering  of  similar 
subjects  to  those  with  which  we  have  been  familiarised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “  panel  ”  portrait.  The  “  Malvern  ”  is,  in  fact,  the 
“panel  ”  portrait  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  dimensions  of  the  print 
being  6£  X  inches,  the  mount  measuring  as  nearly  as  possible 
6&  X  3L  This  reduction  in  size,  while  retaining  the  symmetrical 
proportions  of  the  fashionable  “panel”  portrait,  will,  we  think, 
recommend  it  to  many,  especially  as  it  can  be  produced  by  means 
of  existing  apparatus. — Eds.] 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  12  X  10  porcelain  bath,  as  good  as  new,  in  case,  with  air¬ 
tight  top  and  brass  screws,  for  anything  useful. — Address,  Usherwood, 
Dorking. 

I  will  exchange  a  Harrison’s  head-  and  body-rest  or  12  X  10  rolling-press,  for 
a  group  of  brooch  lenses  with  or  without  camera. — Address,  J.  Biddle, 
97,  Medlock-street,  Hulrne,  Manchester. 

I  will  exchange  a  No.  2  Ross’s  cabinet  lens  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  triple  achromatic 
lens,  10  X  12,  or  Ross’s  universal  lens  or  rapid  symmetrical,  10  X  8- — Ad¬ 
dress,  William  Raymur,  Photographer,  Market-place,  Dursley,  Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

I  will  exchange  a  Seavey  bridge,  quite  new,  also  a  landscape  lens  by  Horne 
and  Thornthwaite,  and  a  half-plate  French  lens  by  Lerebours,  for  anything 
useful  in  photography.  —  Address,  F.  W.  Broadiiead,  65,  Welford-road, 
Leicester. 

A  12  X  12  Kinnear  camera,  by  Mason,  with  screw-adjustment,  swing-back,  &c., 
in  thorough  good  condition,  in  exchange  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  whole-plate 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  with  Kinnear  camera. — Address,  Mr.  Sherlock,  364, 
Kennington-road,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  my  Ross’s  3a  extra-rapid  carte  lens,  3J  in.  diameter,  6  in.  focus, 
cost  £25,  is  in  splendid  condition  (and  will  take  a  cabinet  picture  if  a  stop  is 
used),  for  a  cabinet  lens  by  Dallmeyer.  Warranted  genuine.— Address,  G. 
Feak,  photographer,  Trowbridge. 

I  will  exchange  a  gem  camera  and  twelve  lenses  (little  used),  to  take  twelve  or 
twenty-four  gems  on  a  plate,  or  one  of  my  Lancashire  burnishers,  for  a  really 
good  posing  chair,  with  changing  backs.  Or  one  of  my  Lancashire  burnishers 
for  a  Johnson’s  patent  head-rest.  Difference  adjusted. — Address,  Green- 
HALGH,  photographer,  45,  Bridge  Street,  Bolton. 

Various  exchanges  offered  : — A  A  2  Grubb  carte  lens  ;  a  cabinet  lens,  by  Russell 
and  Jeffery,  takes  a  first-class  picture;  a  14  X  12  Lerebours’  view  lens;  a 
Lerebours’  whole-plate  lens;  a  13  X  11  glass  bath-holder,  mahogany  case, 
polished,  with  water-tight  top  screws  on;  a  glass  bath-holder  in  pine  case, 
water-tight  top,  for  10  X  8  plates;  a  convenient  dark  tent,  can  work  15  X  12 
plates  in  it;  Mackintosh  cloth  safe  for  dry  plates;  a  Harrison’s  head-rest ; 
other  three  head-rests,  various  patterns;  a  Seavey ’s  photographic  boat,  two 
plate  vices,  and  a  camera  stand.  Wanted,  a  gem  camera  and  lenses,  to  take 
twelve  pictures  on  one  plate ;  any  of  the  above  to  value.— Address,  J.  B.  G., 
33,  Market-place,  South  Shields. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  deplume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. _ 

Dr.  J.  Nicol.-— Received.  Thanks.  In  our  next. 

“Reticulation,”  “Carbon,”  “  R.  J.”— See  leader  on  the  subject  in  the 
present  number. 

G.  H.  B.— You  have,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  been  supplied  with  binoxalate 
of  potash.  Ask  for  the  neutral  oxalate. 

Box.— As  a  remedy  for  the  film  splitting  off  the  plates  as  they  dry  try  flooding 
them  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  albumen  whilst  they  are  still  wet. 

X.  X.  X. — We  cannot  say  where  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  portrait  you 
require.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  who  may  possibly  have  it. 

Jas.  Waller.— That  form  of  lens  has  been  superseded  by  those  of  more 
modern  construction,  such  as  the  rectilinear  and  symmetrical  instruments. 

T.  H.  M. — The  nitrate  of  baryta  is  not  supposed  to  “  mix  with  the  developer,” 
if  by  that  term  you  understand  that  it  should  enter  into  solution.  It  will  be 
converted  into  sulphate  of  baryta,  in  which  state  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom 
in  the  form  of  a  precipitate. 

Samuel  Owen.— The  wave-like  lines  on  your  negatives  arise  from  the  same 
cause  as  the  well-known  marking  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  They  always 
take  this  form  when  the  plate  is  sensitised  in  a  horizontal  position.  If  the 
plates  were  sensitised  in  a  dipping-bath  the  streaks  would  take  the  direction 
of  the  dip. 

A.  Z.— If  the  opal  glass  bo  stained  with  the  pigment  of  the  tissue  the  only  way 
to  remove  it  is  to  grind  it  out  with  emery  or  sand  ;  if  with  the  bichromate  of 
potash  immersion  of  the  glass  for  an  hour  or  two  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
will,  no  doubt,  effect  a  cure.  Evidently  you  have  got  hold  of  a  very  pervious 
sample  of  glass. 

Blisters. — Use  the  water  in  which  the  tissue  is  soaked  before  mounting  as 
cold  as  you  can  procure  it.  If  spring  water  be  not  available  use  a  little 
ice,  and  do  not  allow  the  tissue  to  remain  in  too  long,  because  when  the 
temperature  is  high  the  tissue  absorbs  water  very  much  quicker  than  when 
the  temperature  is  low. 


R.  T. — There  is  no  question  that  a  thunderstorm  does  occasionally  Bet  up  a 
decomposition  in  fluid  gelatine,  and  that  may  account  for  the  spoiling  of 
your  emulsion. 

E.  Foljambe. — No  license  is  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  single  transfi  r 
carbon  process,  as  the  patent  (Swan’s)  has  lapsed;  but  to  work  the  double 
transfer  process  a  license  must  be  taken  out.  We  are  not  aware  what  the 
present  arrangements  are  with  regard  to  amateur  licenses ;  you  had  better 
apply  direct  to  the  Autotype  Company’. 

Mancunium. — There  is  no  reliable  method  of  restoring  silver  prints  to  their 
pristine  beauty  when  they  have  once  faded.  Sometimes  the  yellowness  may 
be  removed  by  treating  the  prints  with  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  ;  but  this  treatment  is  not  always  successful,  and  sometimes  causes 
injury  rather  than  improvement  to  the  picture. 

F.  G.  (Colebrook  Dale.) — 1.  Try  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  the  ounce.— 2.  The  only  method  which 
ensures  absolute  purity  of  the  silver  is  to  reduce  the  residues,  whatever  they 
may  consist  of,  in  the  crucible.  For  general  purposes,  however,  the  car¬ 
bonate  method  will  give  a  sufficiently  pure  product. 

Geo.  May. — There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  the  spots  in  your 
mounted  prints.  They  arise  from  particles  of  the  bronze  powder  with  which 
the  design  at  the  back  of  the  cards  has  been  printed  becoming  detached  and 
getting  on  the  fronts  and  in  contact  with  the  prints.  Abandon  the  use  of 
cards  printed  in  bronze,  and  you  will  no  longer  be  troubled  with  that  form  of 
spot. 

Tererine. — You  will  find  benzole  a  far  better  solvent  than  turpentine,  and  the 
solvent  action  of  the  former  will  be  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  very 
small  proportion  of  methylated  ether.  The  ordinary  benzoline,  such  us 
is  burnt  in  sponge  lamps,  if  aided  by  the  greater  solubility  of  ether,  used  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  ether  to  ten  of  benzoline,  will  dissolve  a  very 
large  quantity  of  pure  rubber. 

Fkaxinus. — The  substratum  of  gelatine,  as  recommended  by  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Cooper,  will  answer  your  purpose  well.  It  is  preferable  to  albumen, 
because  the  latter  is  acted  upon  by  the  alkali  in  the  developer  and  becomes 
practically  useless  before  development  is  complete.  India-rubber,  again,  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  liability  to  cause  the  film  to  “  crack  ”  or  break 
into  vermicular  markings  sooner  or  later. 

Caustic.—  There  is  no  connection  between  the  two  firms  you  name,  therefore 
the  theory  you  propound  must  fall  to  the  ground.  We  really  cannot  see 
what  reason  you  have  for  complaining  so  grieviously.  No  matter  how  great 
the  resources  of  a  business  firm  may  be  they  are  liable  at  times  to  be  over¬ 
taxed  by  extreme  and  sudden  pressure;  but  we  fail  to  see  that  in  your  case 
any  extraordinary  delay  has  occurred  in  the  execution  of  your  order. 

Chas.  J.  Hall. — We  have  not  tried  celloidin  in  the  collodio-chloride  process, 
so  can  in  no  way  account  for  its  behaviour  in  your  case ;  but  we  should  advise 
you  to  try  the  addition  to  it  of  a  little  pyroxyline  of  a  very  porous  character. 
We  think  the  alteration  of  the  colour  in  the  fixing  bath  may  be  due  to  your 
having  very  much  over-toned  the  prints;  try  far  less  toning.  The  carbon 
process  by  single  transfer  is  very  simple,  indeed,  as  applied  to  opal,  and  the 
surface  obtained  is  exceedingly  suitable  for  working  upon.  The  best  work  on 
finishing  photographs  is  Mr.  Wake’s  Manual ,  published  at  one  shilling. 


Saturday  Outdoor  Meeting. — On  Saturday  a  second  visit  will  be 
paid  to  Eltham,  the  train  leaving  Charing  Cross  at  2 ’35.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Messrs.  A.  L.  Henderson  and  \Y.  Cobb  will  have  a  friendly 
competition  on  that  day — wet  versus  dry. 

Sydney  Exhibition. — The  following  is  from  the  official  list  of 
awards : — E.  Debenham,  Bournemouth,  photographs,  3rd  award.  F. 
Frith,  views,  2nd  award.  D.  Hedges,  photographs,  3rd  award. 
A.  L.  Henderson,  enamels,  2nd  award.  A.  Marion  and  Co.,  photo¬ 
graphs,  1st  award.  H.  P.  Robinson,  photographs,  2nd  award.  R. 
Slingsby,  photographs,  2nd  award.  J.  Weiller  and  Co.,  photographs, 
2nd  award.  F.  York,  2nd  aw'ard.  H.  Manlield,  Northampton,  photo¬ 
graphs,  4th  award.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  artistic  photographs, 
1st  award.  There  are  four  awards  in  this  class. 

- <. - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  June  30,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  A^t. 
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THE  FERRO-BORATE  DEVELOPER. 

We  have,  like  our  contributor,  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Radcliffe,  who  gives 
his  experience  with  the  ferro-borate  developer  in  another  column, 
been  experimenting  with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  new  developers  as 
described  by  him  in  our  issues  of  the  11th  and  18th  ultimo.  We 
may  call  them  “new”  because  some  of  the  ingredients  employed 
have  never  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  same  purpose;  but,  really, 
ferrous  oxalate  having  obtained  a  recognised  position  as  a  developer, 
and  no  new  principle  being  introduced  by  the  latest  additions  to  our 
list  of  developing  agents,  we  can  only  look  upon  them  as  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  now  established  process  of  development  by  ferrous  salts, 
which  has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been  applied  to  dry  plates. 
Ferrous  oxalate  has  been  the  generally  recognised  salt  of  iron 
employed  in  this  connection,  though  the  lactate  has  been  preferred 
in  many  cases;  and  we  can  only,  therefore,  look  upon  other  ferrous 
substitutes  in  much  the  same  light  as  we  should  cofasider  the  acetate 
and  nitrate  of  iron  when  used  to  replace  the  sulphate  in  the  ordinary 
wet  plate  developer. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  argue  that  a  “  substitute  ”  may  not 
be  an  improvement;  on  the  contrary,  modifications  in  existing 
methods  or  processes  can  only  be  successfully  put  forward  if  they 
present  some  feature  which  recommends  them  as  preferable  to  what 
has  gone  before.  A  modification  of  an  established  process  must 
only  be  introduced  when  it  possesses  some  fair  chance  of  superseding 
its  predecessor-— the  process  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement.  In  this  light,  therefore,  we  must  view  Mr.  Lea’s  latest 
additions  to  our  list  of  developing  agents;  not  as  “  new  ”  developers — 
for  the  principle  involved  in  all  is  identical  with  the  older  ferrous 
oxalate — but  as  possible  improvements  upon  the  latter.  Mr.  Lea 
himself  speaks  enthusiastically  of  three  of  his  proposed  modifi¬ 
cations,  namely,  those  in  which  ferrous  phosphate,  borate,  and 
sulphite  replace  the  oxalate  to  which  we  have  now  so  long  been 
accustomed. 

We  scarcely  like  to  sound  an  unfavourrble  note  against  any  pro¬ 
posed  novelty ;  but  we  must  confess  that  our  experience  with  the 
borate  developer— which  Mr.  Lea  considers  the  best  of  his  new 
suggestions — is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Dudley  Radcliffe,  and  we 
have  heard  of  many  others  who  have  formed  similar  impressions  on 
a  first  trial  of  the  new  developer.  As  we  cannot  suppose  that 
our  American  confrere  would  put  forward  a  formula  or  process 
he  had  not  previously  tried  very  carefully,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
find  where  the  discrepancies  in  the  results  obtained  here  have  arisen. 
It  is  an  old  and  very  stale  joke  to  suggest  that  the  chemicals  here 
and  those  abroad  may  be  different ;  but,  old  and  stale  as  the  idea  may 
be,  it  has  not  unfrequently  proved  to  be  the  correct  solution  of  some 
difficult  question  of  failure. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Lea’s  borate  developer  we  think  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  similar  solution  may  be  arrived  at.  Borax— the 
main  principle  in  the  formula — is  a  salt  which  is  not  by  any  means 
beyond  suspicion  in  the  matter  of  uniformity  of  composition,  con¬ 
taining,  as  it  does,  a  very  large  proportion  of  water  of  crystallisation. 
The  salt  in  question  is  a  biborate  of  soda— that  is  to  say,  it  consists 
of  two  equivalents  of  boracic  acid  to  one  of  soda ;  but  the  commercial 
article,  which  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  for  industrial 


purposes,  contains  also  ten  equivalents  of  water.  Thus,  the  chemical 
symbol  of  borax  is  Na2  B4  07  (N2  O)10,or,  in  the  old  notation,  which 
will  be  better  understood  by  many  of  our  readers,  Na  0,  2  B  03  X  10 
Aq.  The  whole  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  easily  driven  off  by 
heat,  and  a  definite  salt  is  also  obtainable  in  a  crystalline  form  contain¬ 
ing  only  five  equivalents  of  water.  In  addition  to  this  a  mono-borate 
of  soda  is  known  to  chemists,  which  contains  one  equivalent  each  of 
boracic  acid  and  soda  plus  eight  equivalents  of  water.  These  simple 
facts  show  at  least  the  possibility  of  serious  variations  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  simple  salt  so  commonly  known  under  the  name 
of  “  borax.’’ 

However,  to  come  to  the  practical  consideration  of  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea’s  borate  developer:  we  have  made  up  the  solution  according  to 
the  formula  given  by  him,  with  the  result  that  we  have  obtained 
invariably  a  mixture  which  deposits,  after  standing  for  an  hour  or 
two,  a  very  copious  precipitate  of  a  foxy-brown  colour,  leaving  a  super¬ 
natant  liquid  similar  in  colour  (though  lighter  in  tint)  to  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer.  As  a  developer  applied  to  gelatine  plates  this 
solution  in  our  hands,  as  in  those  of  Mr.  Radcliffe,  possesses,  when 
diluted  to  the  strength  given  by  Mr.  Lea,  very  little  developing 
power;  and,  though  we  have  repeated  the  experiment  several  times, 
we  can  obtain  no  variation  in  result. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Radcliffe  in  supposing  that 
there  is  some  error  in  the  formula  given,  or  such  a  negative  result 
could  scarcely  be  obtained.  Mr.  Lea’s  formula  is  as  follows: — 


Neutral  potassium  oxalate  .  400  grains. 

Borax  .  100  ,, 

Dissolve  in  hot  water . . . . .  4  ounces. 

Add  ferrous  sulphate .  120  grains. 


Now,  if  we  compare  the  combining  equivalents  of  borax  and  ferrous 
sulphate  we  find  that  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  the 
respective  quantities  of  the  two  salts  in  this  formula  if  the  iron  is  to 
be  converted  into  borate  only.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of 
the  iron  is  to  take  the  form  of  oxalate  (when  the  developer  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  owe  its  activity  to  ferrous  borate)  then  the 
quantity  of  potassic  oxalate  is  insufficient,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  so  in 
any  case.  With  double  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potash  we  have 
failed  to  obtain  a  clear  solution. 

The  combining  equivalents  of  borax  and  ferrous  sulphate  are 
respectively  382  and  278;  if  we  make  a  simple  calculation,  then,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  quantity  of  borax  employed  in  this  formula 
(100  grains)  will  require,  not  120  grains  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  form 
ferrous  borate,  but  something  under  seventy-three  grains.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  large  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate  remaining  to  be  con¬ 
verted  by  the  potassic  oxalate  into  ferrous  oxalate.  How  much  of  the 
borate  and  oxalate  of  iron  are  taken  into  solution  by  the  potassic 
oxalate  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  a  very  heavy  precipitate  remains  ; 
the  developer,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  purely  borate 
developer,  consisting,  as  it  does,  both  of  borate  and  oxalate.  More¬ 
over,  possibly  the  whole  of  the  developing  action,  such  as  it  is,  may 
be  due  to  the  ferrous  oxalate. 

In  Mr.  Lea’s  instructions  the  borax  and  the  potassic  oxalate  are 
dissolved  together  and  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  added,  forming  a 
yellowish  brown  solution,  which  gradually  deepens  to  red,  and  then 
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deposits  the  foxy-brown  precipitate  we  have  mentioned.  Now  the 
colour  of  ferrous  borate  is  a  dark  green,  no  trace  of  which  colour  is 
seen  at  any  stage  of  the  preparation  of  Mr.  Lea’s  developer;  hence 
we  may  suppose  that  it  (the  borate)  is  taken  into  solution  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  formed,  leaving  the  oxalate  to  precipitate.  This  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  calculations  in  connection  with  the  equivalents. 

We  shall  postpone  until  next  week  our  account  of  the  comparative 
results  obtained  with  various  modifications  of  the  borate  developer 
in  competition  with  ferrous  oxalate  and  alkaline  pyro.  Meanwhile 
we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  previously,  namely,  that  some 
mistake  must  have  crept  into  the  formula  given  by  Mr.  M.  Carey 
L9a. 


HOT- WEATHER  DIFFICULTIES  IN  CARBON 
PRINTING. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  communications  we  have  received  of 
late  on  the  subject  of  failures  and  difficulties  experienced  in  working 
the  carbon  process,  it  would  appear  either  that  the  process  is  being 
more  largely  employed  than  hitherto,  or  that  this  summer  has  been 
more  prolific  in  their  causes  than  those  of  the  previous  year  or  two. 
If  the  latter  it  is  the  more  surprising,  inasmuch  as  up  to  the  present 
time  the  weather  has  not  by  any  means  been  exceptionally  hot  for 
the  season.  Still,  all  the  failures  recounted  are  only  such  as  will 
arise  when  working  in  an  elevated  temperature,  unless  special  pre¬ 
cautions  be  taken  to  avert  them. 

Every  process  of  photography,  like  all  chemical  reactions,  is 
very  materially  influenced  by  temperature,  although  no  other  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  carbon  process,  because  it  depends  entirely  upon 
the  solubility  or  otherwise  of  the  tissue  in  warm  water;  indeed,  heat 
may  be  said  to  be  the  developing  agent.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  if 
this  be  applied  at  the  wrong  stage  of  the  process  trouble  is  very 
likely  to  arise.  One  of  the  troubles  enumerated  is  that  when  the 
picture  is  being  developed  upon  single  transfer  paper,  or  upon  a 
flexible  support,  the  film  rises  in  small  blisters,  which  eventually 
spread  into  larger  ones,  and,  finally,  the  film  breaks  away  and  floats 
off  in  the  water.  At  first  sight  we  were  inclined  to  think  that  the 
trouble  arose  from  an  unskilful  use  of  the  squeegee  in  mounting  the 
exposed  tissue  upon  its  support ;  but  on  a  closer  examination — 
especially  of  those  examples  which  were  afflicted  with  a  milder  form 
of  the  disease — we  were  convinced  that  it  was  due  to  an  exaggerated 
form  of  reticulation  or  frilling;  that  is,  the  film  had  become  loosened 
from  its  support  and  expanded  laterally,  as  it  might  well  be  expected 
to  do  if  this  occurred. 

The  principle  of  Johnson’s  double-transfer  process  is  that  the 
picture  is  said  to  be  retained  upon  its  support  by  atmospheric 
pressure  only,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  toy  of  our  youth,  the 
“  leather  sucker,”  adhered  to  a  stone  or  other  impervious  material; 
but  if  the  leather  of  which  the  sucker  is  made  be  not  perfectly 
homogeneous,  or  if  its  under  surface  be  too  soft — in  other  words, 
be  not  sufficiently  rigid — it  will  not  adhere  with  any  force.  So 
it  appears  to  be  with  carbon  tissue ;  and,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
week,  this  condition  may  easily  be  induced  in  hot  weather. 

In  the  examples  now  before  us,  the  failure  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  much  due  to  an  excess  of  solubility  produced  in  the  tissue  by 
quick  drying  as  it  does  to  the  use  of  water  at  too  high  a  temperature 
in  mounting  it  upon  its  support  after  exposure,  previous  to  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  property  of  gelatine,  and,  consequently,  of  carbon 
tissue,  to  absorb  water  much  more  rapidly  when  warm  than  when  it 
is  cold;  and  if  the  water  be  sufficiently  warm  the  surface  of  the 
tissue  becomes  at  once  in  a  semi-soluble  condition,  although  the 
water  may  not  have  yet  penetrated  its  entire  thickness.  This  may 
be  proved  by  its  acquiring  a  slimy  feel ;  whereas,  had  the  water  been 
colder,  it  would  have  been  firm  and  leathery  to  the  touch. 

Most  treatises  on  carbon  printing  direct  that  the  mounting  water 
should  not  exceed  55°  or  GO®  Fahr. ;  but  we  think  this  temperature 
is  too  high  for  summer  use,  although  it  may  be  low  enough  for 
winter.  The  reason  why  we  would  suggest  that  the  water  should  be 
colder  in  summer  than  may  be  necessary  in  winter  is  this: — In 
winter  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  more  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  water,  but  in  summer  it  is  generally  much  higher. 


“  Summer  heat”  is  mentioned  as  being  7  0°  Fahr.,  and  this  tempera¬ 
ture  is  often  much  exceeded  in  many  workrooms.  Now,  a  piece  of 
tissue  will  soon  acquire  the  same  heat  as  that  of  the  surrounding  at¬ 
mosphere;  therefore,  if  a  piece  which  is  somewhat  warm  be  placed  in 
water  (even  if  that  be  cold),  its  surface  at  once  becomes  considerably 
modified,  and  that  in  an  unfavourable  degree.  Often  this  is  Btill 
further  exaggerated  when,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  prints 
are  taken  direct  from  the  pressure-frame,  which  may  have  been 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  immediately  placed  in  the  water.  Of  course 
it  is  only  the  outer  surface  of  the  tissue  which  is  affected  by 
this  treatment ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  is  the  one  which  is  of  most 
importance,  because  upon  its  condition  depends  in  great  measure  the 
success  or  failure  in  the  after  operations. 

One  other  matter  we  will  call  attention  to  before  leaving  this  part 
of  our  subject,  because  it  is  one  that  is  frequently  overlooked  by 
many;  and  that  is — that,  as  gelatine  absorbs  water  much  more  rapidly 
when  it  is  warm,  therefore,  the  tissue  must  never  be  allowed  to 
remain  so  long  in  it  when  the  temperature  is  (say)  G0°  as  when 
it  may  only  be  45°,  otherwise  it  will  absorb  too  much,  and  the  picture 
will  be  very  liable  to  wash  up  or  blister  during  its  development. 

In  some  letters  we  have  received  the  writers  complain  that  the 
coating  of  the  paper  runs  off  during  the  time  it  is  being  sensitised, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  touched  with  the  fingers  without  dissolving. 
This  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  to  occur  if  the  bath  be  too 
warm  for  the  purpose.  In  most  works  on  carbon  printing  it  is  re¬ 
commended  to  keep  the  sensitising  bath  below  GO0  or  G5°  Fahr.  Now 
what  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  having  the 
mounting  water  cooler  in  summer  than  in  winter  applies  equally  and 
with  greater  force  to  the  bichromate  bath,  because  it  appears,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authorities,  that  the  coating  of  the  tissue  is  more 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  at  a  given  temperature 
than  it  is  in  plain  water;  and,  if  this  idea  be  correct,  then  there  is 
the  greater  reason  why  it  should  be  employed  colder  in  summer  than 
in  winter. 

Many  printers  take  the  precaution  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  bath — by  the  use  of  ice  or  other  means — before  they  commence 
to  sensitise ;  but  few  take  the  precaution  to  keep  it  low  whilst  in  use. 
Now,  however  cold  the  solution  may  be  at  first,  it  will  soon  become 
warm  if  kept  even  for  a  short  time  in  a  shallow  tray  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  a  hot  room,  especially  when  several  sheets  of  tissue, 
which  may  also  be  warm,  have  been  immersed  in  it  together  with  the 
hands  of  the  operator,  the  temperature  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  that  required  for  the  development  of  the 
picture.  To  avoid  trouble  arising  from  these  sources  the  sensitising 
should  always  be  done  in  the  coolest  place  available,  and  the  tissue 
reduced  in  temperature  as  much  as  possible  before  its  immersion,  and 
never  brought  from  a  hot  room  and  put  direct  into  the  bath.  Neither 
should  the  hands  of  the  operator  ever  be  allowed  to  enter  the  solution, 
as  this  will  quickly  cause  an  elevation  of  temperature  and  so  prove 
a  source  of  trouble. 


STUDIO  CAMERA  STANDS. 

Ingenuity  of  a  very  high  order  has  been  directed  to  the  invention  of 
tripods  for  outdoor  use,  and  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  variety 
of  forms — some  of  them  as  useful  as  they  are  ingenious.  But  if  we 
turn  to  the  apparatus  constructed  for  studio  purposes  we  find  little  or 
no  alteration  from  the  style  that  was  in  use  ten  or  twenty  years  since. 
We  remember  seeing  one  of  these  stands  pictured  in  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  list  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
belief  the  same  pattern  is  made  and  sold  at  the  present  day.  One 
reason  for  this  contrast  is,  no  doubt,  the  small  number,  throughout  the 
country,  of  professional  photographers  as  compared  with  amateurs, 
the  latter  being  so  often  the  pioneers  of  improvements  in  the  various 
branches  of  photography,  chemical  and  mechanical.  It  is  frequently 
the  case,  too,  that  the  amateur  who  “  takes  up  photography  ”  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  joiners’  tools,  and  can  thus  extemporise  for 
himself  a  simple  arrangement,  or  can  construct  to  his  own  ideas  the 
outcome  of  any  new  thought  he  has  worked  out,  without  the  finished 
apparatus  costing  him  an  almost  prohibitive  sum.  There  being 
thus  proportionately  a  large  number  of  what  we  might  term  “  skilled 
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workers  ”  in  the  field,  it  is  not,  after  all,  to  be  wondered  at  that  some 
amount  of  novelty  should  characterise  the  stands  available  for  out¬ 
door  employment. 

Further  than  this :  we  may  remember  that,  so  far  as  the  cost  is 
concerned,  for  every  indoor  stand  of  any  pretensions  half-a-dozen 
outdoor  ones  may  be  made;  and,  beyond  all,  for  each  one  of  the 
former  that  is  in  request  there  must,  perhaps,  be  a  score  or  two  of 
the  latter  in  use. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  of  opinion  that  some  improvements  in  appa¬ 
ratus  of  this  sort,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  is  both  possible  and 
desirable.  Many  operators  introduce  little  arrangements  in  their 
working  which  might  just  as  well  be  embodied  in  the  construction  of 
the  original  stand,  and  many  excellent  plans  have  been  suggested 
which  have  fallen  to  the  ground  for  want  of  a  little  aid  from  the 
manufacturer.  (By  the  way,  every  camera  manufacturer  makes 


tripods  and  outdoor  stands  of  various  forms;  but  we  believe  the 
makers  of  the  studio  form  are  limited  to  an  extremely  small  number.) 
A  shape  which,  from  the  earliest  days,  has  had  a  few  followers,  is  what 
we  may  term  the  “canopy  stand” — an  arrangement  by  which  the 
whole  contrivance  for  supporting  the  camera  and  the  exposing  of  the 
plates  is  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  sitter,  who  sees  nothing  but  the 
“  glass  eye  ”  of  the  instrument  before  him.  This  form,  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Gadett  shutter,  would  be  still  more  useful  if  made 
sufficiently  light,  and  might  be  put  together  so  as  to  become  a  most 
serviceable  apparatus. 

This,  however,  is  less  the  purpose  of  our  writing — less  the  kind  of 
thing  we  should  suggest — than  one  improvement  or  another  in  the 
machine  (for  such,  indeed,  it  is)  as  now  made.  A  big,  heavy  erection 
is  used,  and  what  are  its  capabilities?  Working  but  to  hold  and 
carry  a  fairly  heavy  camera,  raise  and  lower  it,  move  it  more  or 
less  out  of  perpendicular,  and  give  it  a  traversing  action  round  a 
centre!  And  to  fulfil  these  functions  about  a.  hundred-weight  of 
stand  is  employed.  There  is  no  cupboard  to  hold  focussing  glass  and 
odds  and  ends,  no  shelves  for  a  number  of  dark  slides— nothing  but 
an  ugly  arrangement  of  timber. 

As  to  its  usefulness :  in  a  sense  it  answers,  but  surely  something 
in  a  general  way  might  be  devised  more  to  the  purpose.  In  some 
respects  it  is  absolutely  bad  in  principle.  Few  instruments  of  the 
kind  that  have  come  under  our  notice  have  had  more  play  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
position  it  could  be  placed  in.  A  tall  sitter  in  a  standing  position 
had  to  be  looked  up  to ;  while  of  a  little  child  on  the  floor  little 
beyond  the  top  of  his  head  could  be  seen  from  the  position  of  the 
lens. 

Now  this  is  wrong  in  practice  and  principle.  We  may  be  told  when 
the  average  man  looks  into  the  face  of  the  tall  man  he  has  to  look  up 
to  it,  and  when  a  child  plays  on  the  floor  he  must  be  looked  down 
upon.  But  this  we  could  not  admit.  The  face  of  a  tall  man  is 
known  to  hia  friends  from  other  points  besides  a  standpoint.  So  far 
as  a  standing  figure  is  concerned  the  tout  ensemble  is,  mathematically 
speaking,  as  described ;  but  such  a  face  is  not  so  remembered 
by  his  friends.  Though,  strictly  speaking,  it  might  be  said  to  be 
correct  to  photograph  him  in  that  manner,  it  is  truer  art  to  cause 
the  face  to  be  shown  as  it  is  best  recollected ;  and,  while  a  tall  man 
is  placed  standing  before  the  camera,  it  must  be  upraised  so  as  to  meet 
his  face  almost  horizontally.  So  with  children.  It  is  correct  draw¬ 
ing  to  show  them  while  playing  on  the  ground  with  the  top  of  their 
heads  only  visible,  but  it  is  not  true  art.  We  must  take  a  standpoint 
nearer  their  own  height,  and  then  we  shall  have  their  faces  more 
visible.  The  camera-stand  as  now  made  is  only  adjustable  to  take 
in  a  child  on  the  floor  from  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  and  many 
beautiful  arrangements  and  positions  are  lost  on  this  very  account. 
A  stand  to  be  perfect  should  be  capable  of  being  adjusted  from  a 
height  of  from  two  to  six  feet,  and  then  a  far  greater  range  of 
subjects  would  be  available. 

We  will  conclude  our  remarks  by  giving  publicity  to  a  suggestion 
we  have  received  on  this  very  subject.  If,  in  place  of  the  present 
heavy  stand,  a  framework  were  erected  something  after  the  fashion 
of  the  casing  for  a  window — either  with  two,  three,  or  four  uprights 
—an  arrangement  for  holding  or  suspending  the  camera  inside 


it  could  easily  be  made.  A  shelf  running  loosely  into  grooves 
and  counter-weighted  at  the  end  of  the  suspending  cords  might  hold 
the  camera,  and  could  easily  be  kept  firmly  in  situ  by  a  series 
of  catches,  or  a  more  permanent  adjustable  clamp.  The  upper  part 
or,  indeed,  the  whole  could  be  covered  in  to  any  desired  extent,  and 
with  little  trouble  the  new  stand  could  be  fitted  with  cupboards 
or  shelves  to  hold  a  number  of  dark  slides,  toys  for  children’s 
pictures,  or  a  variety  of  other  little  things  the  operator  wishes 
to  have  immediately  under  his  hands.  We  quite  think  that  such  a 
stand  as  we  have  thus  sketched  out  would  be  a  boon  to  photographers 
and  a  commercial  success. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  still  remain  some  amongst  our  experi¬ 
mentalists  who  have  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  that  collodion  may 
be  raised  to  the  same  point  of  sensitiveness  as  gelatine,  and  who 
are  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  which  may  present  itself  of 
approaching  nearer  to  that  consummation.  The  experiments  recorded 
in  another  column  by  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd  have  had  for  us  a  more 
than  usual  interest,  since  the  direction  is  one  in  which  we  have  our¬ 
selves  for  some  years  been  attempting  to  progress.  The  problem 
which  presents  itself  for  solution  is  how  to  combine  with  the  collo¬ 
dion  some  substance  which  in  drying  shall  overcome  the  tendency 
of  the  collodion  film  to  lose  its  “  continuity” — to  use  the  term  applied 
by  Captain  Abney — and  which  upon  remoistening  previous  to  deve¬ 
lopment  shall  restore  its  original  permeability.  It  has  been  the 
custom,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  to  impregnate  the  film  with  a 
soluble  substance  which,  on  dissolving,  restores  to  the  film  a  certain 
degree  of  sponginess  or  porosity;  but  this  method  of  treatment  leaves 
untouched  the  question  of  preserving  the  continuity  or  homogeneity 
of  the  layer  of  silver  haloid.  Neither  does  the  introduction  of  a 
soluble  substance  meet  the  remaining  half  of  the  difficulty;  for  the 
permeability  thus  conferred  upon  a  collodion  film  partakes  rather  of 
the  character  of  a  sponge — the  film  being  finely  honeycombed  in  all 
directions  by  minute  “  pores’’ — than  of  the  homogeneous  expansion 
which  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  layer  of  gelatine  when  brought  into 
contact  with  water.  Gelatine,  perhaps,  presents  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  character  of  film  we  require  that  could  possibly  be 
obtained;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  its 
too  easy  decomposition,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  its  rival. 
In  view,  however,  of  those  difficulties  we  have  to  endeavour  to  find  a 
substitute  which  will  correspond  with  it  in  physical  properties ; 
and  we  shall  be  deeply  interested  to  hear  the  further  experience 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  into  collodion  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  gelatine  to  bring  it  nearer  in  point  of  sensitiveness 
to  gelatine  than  it  is  at  present. 


ON  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPABLE  IMAGE. 

It  is  with  somewhat  mixed  sensations  that  I  have  read  the  article  by 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  on  the  theory  of  development,  more  particularly 
in  that  part  where  he  alludes  to  some  experiments  of  mine  to  which 
he  has  not  given  a  precise  reference.  I  think  I  know  those  to  which 
he  refers,  and  they  probably  would  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Lea’s  distinction  between  a  chemical  and  a 
physical  theory  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  as  to  the  difference,  since, 
nowadays,  chemistry  and  physics  have  so  nearly  approached  each 
other  that  the  boundary  between  the  two  is  somewhat  like  the  equator, 
which  we  are  taught  is  an  imaginary  line.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  take 
Mr.  Lea’s  experiment,  with  the  paper  impregnated  on  both  sides 
alike  with  silver  bromide,  and  explain  my  view  of  the  phenomenon 
he  observes.  The  first  experiment  which  he  describes  need  not  be 
particularly  investigated,  as  it  is  one  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
The  second  one,  where  a  vigorous  image  is  obtained  on  the  back  of  the 
paper  and  not  on  the  front,  is  the  crucial  one,  however. 

I  must  premise,  as  I  have  often  stated  before,  that  a  molecule  is 
not  a  particle,  the  latter  containing,  perhaps,  many  millions  of  the 
former.  The  chemical  reduction  of  one  or  two  molecules  in  the 
proper  particles  is  sufficient  to  form  a  developable  image,  whereas  it 
requires  the  reduction  of  a  far  greater  number  of  molecules  in  each 
particle  to  form  a  visible  image.  Whether  it  be  a  particle  or  a  mole¬ 
cule  that  is  acted  upon  by  light  and  altered  (or  reduced,  as  I  have 
previously  called  it),  the  new  compound  so  formed  is  capabie  cf 
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taking  up  oxygen;  but  if  no  oxygen  be  present  in  a  suitable  condition 
it  remains  in  its  original  state. 

The  sensitive  paper,  in  Mr.  Lea’s  second  experiment,  when  the 
exposure  is  prolonged,  is  in  the  condition  that  when  the  surface  has 
been  exposed  the  molecules  which  are  reduced  get  oxidised  by  more 
exposure,  and  so  become  undevelopable ;  whereas  the  particles 
further  in  the  paper,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  light,  only  have  ex¬ 
pended  on  them  sufficient  energy  to  be  just  reduced,  and  so  are  de¬ 
velopable.  Thus  the  image  is  developed  in  the  paper,  and,  by 
an  action  I  have  already  explained,  appears  vigorous  at  the  back.  If 
Mr.  Lea  will  take  a  similar  piece  of  paper  and  expose  it  whilst 
in  a  solution  of  potassium  ni trite  or  in  hydrogen  he  will  find  that  the 
image  with  the  prolonged  exposure  is  as  vigorous  on  the  front 
as  on  the  back  surface. 

In  my  previous  researches  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  silver 
iodide  is  sensitive  much  further  down  in  the  spectrum  than  is 
usually  supposed  if  it  be  exposed  in  a  cell  free  from  oxygen, 
the  oxidation  of  the  iodide  at  one  part  of  the  spectrum  taking  place 
(owing  to  the  influence  of  the  particular  rays)  as  rapidly  as  the  salt 
is  reduced.  Again :  a  very  short  exposure  to  the  light  without 
visible  colouration  of  a  bromide  film  will  cause  sufficient  bromine  to 
be  liberated  to  act  on  a  daguerreotype  plate,  which  must  surely 
mean  that  a  chemical  decomposition  of  the  silver  salt  has  taken 
place.  The  fact  that  bromine  is  liberated  would  also  help  to  undo 
the  work  that  the  light  had  done  on  the  silver  bromide  on  the  top 
surface  of  the  paper,  reproducing  silver  bromide  from  the  sub¬ 
bromide.  The  action  of  the  potassium  nitrite,  if  used  as  indicated, 
would  prevent  this  recombination  taking  place.  I  have  shown, 
however,  that  a  complete  reversal  of  all  parts  of  the  spectrum  can 
be  effected  by  submitting  in  ozone  or  an  oxidising  solution  a  slightly 
exposed  plate  to  its  action;  and  I  traced  solarisation  to  the  oxidation 
of  the  image  step  by  step. 

Mr.  Lea  misquotes  my  theory  at  the  top  of  page  316.  I  do  not  at 
all  suppose  that  there  is — “  first,  a  reduction  (formation  of  latent 
image) ;  second,  oxidation  (solarisation) ;  and,  third,  reduction  again 
(formation  of  visible  image).”  I  have  always  maintained,  and  still 
maintain,  that  the  visible,  and  what  Mr.  Lea  calls  the  latent,  image 
(but  which  I  prefer  to  call  the  developable  image)  are  essentially 
formed  of  the  same  reduced  compound;  but  that  if  you  admit  oxygen 
to  either  in  the  presence  of  light,  both  will  become  oxidised.  I  do 
not  in  this  “  do  violence  to  any  probabilities;”  I  leave  it  to  others 
to  say  whether  the  other  explanation  does  do  so  or  not.  I  must  com¬ 
plain  of  Mr.  Lea  setting  up  a  something  which  he  says  belongs  to 
me  (but  which  “  something”  bears  but  a  trifling  likeness  to  anything 
that  I  can  own),  in  order  to  play  at  “  Aunt  Bally  u  with  it,  and 
so  to  show  what  a  good  marksman  he  is. 

I  do  not  follow  Mr.  Lea  into  his  theory  of  development,  but  leave 
it  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  to  find 
the  novelty  in  it  they  can.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.B.S. 


THE  FERROUS-BORATE  DEVELOPER. 

That  eminent  experimentalist,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  had  an  article 
entitled  On  Some  New  Developers,  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
June  11th,  in  which  article  he  gives  especial  praise  to  the  borate 
developer.  I  made  up  this  developer  with  great  care,  but  I  found, 
to  my  great  surprise,  that  it  possessed  little  or  no  developing  powers. 
I  tested  a  gelatine  plate  by  exposing  it  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  a 
bat’s-wing  gas  burner,  under  a  numbered  actinometer,  for  a  period  of 
thirty  seconds.  The  developer,  after  being  kept  on  the  plate  for  three 
minutes,  showed  not  the  faintest  trace  of  deposit  on  those  parts  on 
which  the  light  had  acted. 

This  surprised  me  so  much  that  I  thought  I  must  inadvertently 
have  omitted  to  expose  the  plate.  To  test  the  correctness  of  this 
supposition  I  washed  tbe  plate  thoroughly  under  the  tap  and  flowed 
it  with  the  ferro-oxalate  developer,  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  seven  parts  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash.  Thi3  brought  out  seven  tints 
of  the  actinometer  scale  in  less  than  sixty  seconds. 

This  result  being  in  direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Lea’s  remarks  I 
thought  it  only  fair  to  make  up  the  developer  afresh,  this  time 
taking  the  precaution  to  use  a  fresh  sample  of  neutral  potassium 
oxalate,  the  salt  varying  a  good  deal.  The  result  was  identical, 
so  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  an  error  in  the  published 
formula. 

I  have  been  induced  to  write  this  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Lea  may 
be  willing  to  look  through  that  formula  and  kindly  say  if  there 
be  any  error  in  it.  I  think  it  advisable  to  add  that  the  plates 
I  tested  it  upon  were  yery  rapid  gelatine  ones  containing  bromide  of 


silver  only.  The  action  of  this  developer  may  be  different  on 
collodion  plates  containing  bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride  of  silver. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea  for  having  given  us  the  ferro-oxalate  developer.  I  find  it 
a  most  excellent  one.  In  my  hands  it  developes  quite  as  quickly  as 
does  the  alkaline  developer,  and  it  permits  of  the  exposure  being 
considerably  reduced.  J.  Dudley  Radcliffe. 


GELATINE  IN  COLLODION  EMULSION. 

Singe  my  previous  communication  appeared  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  three  weeks  ago  (page  294),  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  my  experiments  in  the  direction  alluded  to  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  that  article ;  and,  though  I  could  have  wished  to  carry 
my  investigations  to  a  more  complete  stage,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
announce  results  of  a  more  decided  character,  I  have  pleasure  in 
acceding  to  the  request  of  the  Editors  in  returning  thus  early  to  the 
description  of  my  experiences  with  the  solution  of  gelatine  in 
acidified  alcohol. 

My  opinion  with  regard  to  the  substitution  of  alcohol  for  water  iu 
gelatine  emulsion  has  already  been  recorded  as  unfavourable  to  its 
general  adoption,  for  various  reasons.  But  I  am  far  from  denying  the 
possibility  of  its  becoming  extremely  useful  in  connection  with 
emulsions  other  than  gelatine;  indeed,  I  may  say  that  belief  has 
been  considerably  strengthened  by  my  recent  experiments,  though  I 
cannot  claim  yet  to  have  secured  the  full  degree  of  benefit  I  was 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  the  possibility  of  introducing  gelatine 
afforded  the  prospect  of.  By  “emulsions  other  than  gelatine”  I,  of 
course,  mean  more  especially  collodion,  a  combination  of  which  with 
gelatine  seemed  to  me  to  point  to  the  probability  of  certain  advan¬ 
tages  which  neither  vehicle  possesses  when  employed  alone ;  and  the 
chance  of  securing  that  combination  by  simple  and  easy  means  was 
forced  strongly  upon  my  mind  on  reading  Mr.  George  HerscheH’s 
letter  some  few  weeks  back. 

At  first  sight  the  proposed  combination  may  appear  to  many  in  the 
light  of  a  useless  complication,  and  these  may  possibly  be  confirmed 
in  that  opinion  by  my  results  up  to  the  present  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  convinced  that  very  many  who  have  studied  the  collo¬ 
dion  emulsion  process  will  feel,  as  I  do,  that  a  new  opening  for 
research  has  been  made,  and  such  will,  no  doubt,  be  charitably 
enough  disposed  towards  the  new  suggestion  to  decline  to  accept  as 
conclusive  the  crude  experiments  I  have  been  able  to  conduct  in  so 
short  a  period.  I  may  say,  on  my  own  part,  that  I  am  satisfied  so 
far  as  I  have  gone  with  the  results  obtained,  and  I  feel  very  little 
doubt  that  before  long,  even  if  I  fail  to  do  so,  others  more  competent 
than  myself  will  succeed  in  carrying  those  results  to  a  more  favour¬ 
able  issue.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  look  upon  these 
results  as  failures,  for  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  what,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  never  previously  been  effected,  namely,  in  introducing  a 
certain  quantity  of  gelatine  into  collodion  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
confer  upon  the  latter  properties  it  does  not  otherwise  possess,  and 
these  of  an  advantageous  nature.  What  I  had  hoped  (and  still 
hope)  to  attain  is  the  power  of  so  introducing  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  gelatine  into  the  collodion  emulsion,  and  thus  to  confer  upon  it  in 
a  far  higher  degree  certain  properties  of  gelatine  which  should  bring 
it  into  very  close  approximation  to  gelatine  emulsion  in  rapidity  and 
other  qualities,  without  changing  its  character  as  a  collodion  emulsion. 

I  need  not  give  in  detail  the  line  of  theoretical  argument  that 
induced  me  to  adopt  this  view ;  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  various 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  these  columns  during  the  past  few 
years  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  rapidity  of  gelatine  and 
collodion  films.  Whatever  view  may  be  accepted  of  the  precise 
action  of  the  two  substances  in  affecting  sensitiveness — without,  in 
fact,  going  into  such  abstruse  questions  as  their  respective  “  retard¬ 
ing  ”  and  “  restraining  ”  actions,  or  the  state  of  molecular  division  of 
the  particles  of  silver  bromide  formed  in  either  medium — I  think  it 
will  be  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
difference  in  sensitiveness  is  due  to  the  physical  characteristics  dis¬ 
played  by  gelatine  and  collodion,  the  former  possessing  a  far  wider 
range  of  qualities  than  the  latter.  Thus,  if  we  attempt  to  compare 
the  homogeneous  character  of  the  gelatine  film  in  the  dry  state, 
together  with  its  easy  permeability  to  aqueous  solutions  without  loss 
of  homogeneity,  with  the  corresponding  properties  of  a  collodion  film, 
we  shall  find  the  latter  much  inferior  in  the  first  respect,  while 
its  permeability  is  dependent  upon  its  porosity — in  other  words, 
deficiency  of  homogeneity. 

So  far,  I  believe,  no  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made  in 
increasing  the  permeability  of  dried  collodion  films  to  retain  or 
increase  their  homogeneity.  In  dry-plate  films  it  was  the  custom, 
for  many  years,  before  finally  drying  the  prepared  film,  to  treat 
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it  with  a  preservative  solution,  which  filled  its  pores  with  soluble 
matter  that  was  dissolved  out  by  the  subsequent  application  of  an 
aqueous  developer,  thus  leaving  the  film  in  a  highly  porous  con¬ 
dition,  in  which  state  it  was  readily  permeated  by  the  developer. 
But  for  this  provision  for  retaining  the  porous  character  of  the  film 
it  would  upon  drying  shrink  up  into  a  horny  skin,  which  no  subse¬ 
quent  treatment  would  render  permeable.  Since  the  introduction  of 
washed  collodion  emulsions  the  porous  character  has  been  given  to 
the  film  by  varying  the  conditions  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pyroxy¬ 
lins  itself,  so  as  to  produce  a  naturally  “  powdery  ”  product,  which 
requires  no  additional  soluble  matter  to  enable  it  to  retain  its 
permeability  under  the  action  of  the  developer.  But  it  has  hitherto 
apparently  been  impossible  to  impart  to  the  pyroxylins  the  same 
degree  of  homogeneity  which  characterises  gelatine,  and  which 
causes  the  latter  to  so  completely  surround  and  protect  the  separate 
molecules  of  silver  bromide  from  too  easy  reduction,  without  cutting 
them  off  from  the  useful  action  of  the  developer. 

Obviously  the  presence  of  a  merely  soluble  substance  in  the  pores 
of  the  collodion  will  fail  in  attaining  this  end,  as  its  very  solubility 
will  bring  about  its  removal  upon  moistening  the  film.  But  if,  as  it 
now  seems  reasonable  to  hope  may  be  the  case,  gelatine  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  collodion  in  a  state  of  solution  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  proportion  that  it  will  retain  or  even  augment  the  homogeneity 
of  the  dried  film  upon  glass,  and  by  swelling  (not  dissolving)  under 
the  action  of  aqueous  solution  restore  its  permeability,  it  would  seem 
that  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  solving  the  problem.  Such  are,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  the  lines  upon  which  I  have  worked  and  shall  continue  to 
work  until  I  either  succeed  or  find  success  hopeless. 

The  first  step  is,  of  course,  the  preparation  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  gelatine,  which,  from  the  last  few  weeks’  issues  of  the  Journal, 
appears  to  have  presented  difficulties  in  the  hands  of  some. 
Fortunately  for  our  present  purpose  the  operation  need  not  offer  any 
difficulty  at  all,  as  we  are  not  tied  down  to  any  particular  acid,  nor 
within  wide  bounds  does  the  quantity  of  acid  employed  seem  to  be  of 
consequence,  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  such  acids  as  hydrochloric, 
which  combine  with  silver  to  form  insoluble  haloid  salts,  the  quantity 
present  be  taken  into  calculation.  Thus,  aqua  regia,  hydrochloric, 
and  hydrobromic  acids,  which  appear  to  act  as  the  best  solvents, 
may  actually  be  made  to  take  their  part  in  forming  the  sensitive 
silver  salt  in  the  emulsion. 

I  have  used,  for  preference,  the  first  named,  as  this  conforms  most 
readily  to  the  emulsion  formula  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  working. 
With  Nelson’s  photographic  gelatine  I  find  no  difficulty  in  dissolving 
practically  any  quantity  of  gelatine;  but  so  far,  as  I  have  confined 
myself  to  a  strength  of  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  I  have  used  much 
larger  proportions  of  acid  than  proposed  by  Mr.  Herschell,  having 
varied  my  quantity  from  ten  to  forty  minims  of  the  strong  acid 
to  each  ounce  of  alcohol.  I  cannot  as  yet  say  much  as  to  the  best 
quantity  to  use.  This  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  gelatine  solution 
are  points  which  require  special  investigation — more  especially, 
perhaps,  the  latter,  as  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  upon  that  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  the  quantity  of  gelatine  which  can  be 
successfully  introduced  into  the  collodion.  By  “  successfully”  I  mean 
in  a  state  of  solution,  because  a  very  large  quantity  may  be  easily  in¬ 
troduced  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion — that  is,  a  mixture  in  which 
the  gelatine  is  held  in  suspension  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  in  this  condition  it  wTould  fulfil 
the  requirements. 

My  first  experiment  was  performed  with  a  sample  of  plain  collodion 
prepared  for  wet-plate  purposes.  This  was  raised  to  the  verge 
of  ebullition  by  immersing  the  bottle  in  hot  water,  when  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  gelatine,  also  raised  to  about  the  same  temperature, 
was  added — at  first  a  drop  at  a  time,  but  afterwards  more  rapidly, 
shaking  vigorously  after  each  addition.  The  first  few  additions  of 
gelatine  produced  no  visible  change  in  the  collodion,  which  retained 
its  complete  transparency;  but  presently  it  commenced  to  take  a  milky, 
opalescent  appearance,  which  gradually  increased  until  the  collodion 
acquired  all  the  properties  of  an  opaque  emulsion.  In  this  state, 
when  poured  upon  glass,  it  gave  a  film  quite  devoid  of  structure,  but 
exhibiting  a  faint  opalescence,  though  perfectly  free  from  granularity. 
Further  additions  were  made  until  one  ounce  of  the  solution  (forty 
grains  of  gelatine)  had  been  added  to  two  ounces  of  collodion.  At 
this  stage  it  was  found,  however,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the 
gelatine  had  been  precipitated  in  the  form  of  tough,  adhesive  strings 
or  shreds,  which,  after  the  mixture  had  been  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes,  conglomerated  into  a  soft,  solid  mass,  leaving  au  opaque 
emulsion  which  flowed  in  a  “  crapy  ”  manner,  from  a  film  which, 
while  moist,  was  semi-opaque,  though,  upon  drying,  it  Bhowed  only 
a  slight  degree  of  opalescence.  With  the  smaller  quantity  of 
gelatine  the  film  dried  perfectly  smooth  and  transparent,  resembling 


in  every  respect  but  one  ordinary  collodion;  it  was,  however, 
far  harder  than  plain  collodion,  being  almost  proof  against  scratching 
(at  least  with  the  finger  nail),  and  nearly  equal  in  toughness 
to  gelatine  itself.  The  film  given  by  the  emulsion  to  which  the  full 
quantity  of  gelatine  had  been  added  was  much  more  rotten  in 
character. 

This  being  a  first  experiment  in  the  addition  of  gelatine,  I  took  no 
count,  even  approximately,  of  the  quality  of  gelatine  added  up  to  the 
various  stages  short  of  the  final;  but  from  subsequent  trials  I  have 
found  it  possible  to  add  from  one  to  three  grains  of  solid  gelatine  to 
each  ounce  without  destroying  the  transparency  of  the  collodion,  and 
considerably  more  than  double  that  quantity  before  precipitation 
commences,  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  the  exact  point 
at  which  precipitation  does  commence,  owing  to  the  opacity  of  the 
mixture.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  proportions  may  be  consider¬ 
ably  altered  by  varying — 1st,  the  strength  of  the  gelatine  solution  ; 
2nd,  the  quantity  of  acid  employed  ;  3rd,  the  proportions  of  ether  and 
alcohol  and  of  pyroxyline  in  the  collodion;  and,  4th,  probably  tl.e 
temperature  and  other  conditions  observed  in  mixing.  I  may  say 
that  re-heating,  and  also  the  addition  of  more  acid,  fail  to  redissolve 
the  gelatine  when  once  precipitated. 

I  then  formed  a  sensitive  emulsion.  The  collodion  was  bromised 
in  the  ordinary  manner  and  warmed,  gelatine  solution  was  added  as 
before  until  the  mixture  became  Blightly  opalescent,  when  the  requi¬ 
site  quantity  of  silver  was  added  as  usual.  One  or  two  attempts 
were  partial  failures,  on  account  of  the  strong  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  bromide  to  precipitate  in  a  coarse  form.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  any  combination  between  the  gelatine  and  the  silver  bromide  in 
the  act  of  formation,  or  only  to  accidental  causes,  I  cannot  at  present 
say;  but  I  at  length  succeeded  in  making  a  perfect  emulsion  resem¬ 
bling  in  every  respect  in  physical  properties  one  made  without  gela¬ 
tine.  Plates  coated  with  this,  and  simply  washed  and  dried,  differed 
only  from  ordinary  emulsion  plates  in  being  much  harder.  The 
experiment  has  been  repeated,  both  bromide  end  silver  in  excess 
having  been  used  ;  and  though,  photographically,  they  work  well  as 
regards  freedom  from  fog  or  structure,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  any  estimate  as  to  their  rapidity  compared  with  similar 
emulsions  minus  the  gelatine.  One  thing  is  worthy  of  notice:  an 
emulsion  allowed  to  “ripen ’’for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  excess  of  silver  of  between  two  and  three  grains  to  the 
ounce  showed  no  evidence  of  red  fog  or  similar  discolouration  on 
development ;  this  may  doubtless  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  acid. 

In  conclusion  :  I  have  not  yet  attained  the  full  object  of  my  search, 
namely,  a  means  by  which  (say)  ten  grains,  or  even  more,  of  gelatine 
may  be  added  to  collodion  so  as  to  form  a  film  which,  when 
moistened,  after  drying  will  swell  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  gelatine 
itself.  I  have  at  least,  however,  satisfied  myself  that  gelatine  can  be 
added,  and  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  increase  the  quantity. 

C.  Beckett  Lloyd. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  NEW  INSTANTANEOUS 

SHUTTER. 

I  should  be  glad  to  make  a  few  supplementary  remarks  on  the 
instantaneous  shutter  working  in  front  of  the  plate,  which  I 
described  in  your  issue  of  the  week  before  last.  Since  that  date 
Mr.  England  has  tried  the  shutter  with  perfect  success,  the  result¬ 
ing  negatives  being  sharp,  brilliant,  and  very  evenly  exposed  ;  nor 
in  any  of  my  experiments  have  I  seen  the  least  trace  of  that  misti¬ 
ness  in  the  sharp  lines  of  the  picture  which  denotes  that  the 
camera  has  moved  during  exposure.  It  works,  too,  with  so  lit tlo 
noise  that  a  sitter  or  animal  would  be  unaware  when  exposure  took 
place. 

In  addition  to  being  used  in  the  front  of  the  plate  it  may  also 
be  placed  either  just  behind  or  before  the  lens — preferably  the 
former;  indeed,  in  cameras  above  the  whole  plate  size  I  should 
advise  its  being  used  in  this  position.  If  in  this  case  the  axis  of  the 
shutter  were  placed  as  low  as  possible  the  whole  of  the  lens 
would  be  perfectly  uncovered,  and  free  to  act  on  the  whole  plate  for 
a  good  portion  of  the  exposure,  whilst  during  the  rest  of  the  timo 
the  middle  distance  would  get  more  light  than  the  sky,  and  the 
foreground  than  the  middle  distance,  thus  securing  an  even  lighting 
and  good  effect,  which  most  shutters  are  very  far  from  giving. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  it  will  be  more  useful  in  exposures  of 
about  half-a-second,  which  are  now  so  often  needed  with  gelatine 
plates  and  so  difficult  to  secure;  for  it  is  impossible  to  uncap  and 
recap  a  lens  properly  in  this  time,  and  most  instantaneous  shutters, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  far  too  rapid.  If,  however,  rapidity  is  sought, 
I  do  not  see  why  the  exposure  should  not  be  decreased  indefinitely 
by  strengthening  the  spring  and  elastic  baud. 
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Whether  the  shutter  is  used  just  behind  the  lens  or  before  the 
plate  it  is  equally  inside  the  camera,  and  cannot  in  either  case  form 
an  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  diffused  light. 

I,  myself,  have  but  little  leisure  during  that  part  of  the  day  when 
experiments  with  instantaneous  shutters  must  be  made,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  excused  not  having  greater  results  to  show ;  but,  per¬ 
haps,  any  one  trying  this  shutter  will  send  a  line  to  say  how 
it  succeeds.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke. 


SOME  HINTS  ON  RETOUCHING. 

Opposition  to  the  process  of  retouching  is  now  almost  dead.  One 
or  two  photographers,  rejoicing  in  old-fashioned  notions  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  camera,  may  still  be  found  who  will  have  nought  to  do 
with  the  pencil ;  but  practically  there  is  no  dissentient  voice  to  the 
claims  of  the  retouching  process  to  a  place  among  the  photographic 
manipulations. 

The  danger  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  over-retouching.  Too 
much  work  on  the  negative  may  show  itself  in  two  ways:  — 

The  first,  where  the  refining  process  has  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  all  character  and  likeness  have  been  worked  out,  and  a 
smooth,  polished  nonentity  substituted.  This,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  a  very  grave  fault,  and  comes  of  the  retoucher  possessing 
with,  it  may  be,  considerable  manipulative  skill,  little  or  no  artistic 
knowledge  or  feeling. 

The  second  example  of  too  much  working  over  the  negative  is  the 
substitution  of  opaque  spots  for  the  transparent  places  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Each  freckle  and  blemish  is  worked  over  to  such  an  extent 
that  on  the  print  white  spots  appear,  which  require  spotting  out  with 
colour.  This  fault  comes  of  the  retoucher  possessing  but  an  im¬ 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  printing  capacities  of  the  negative, 
or  in  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  light  by  which  the  retoucher  works. 

The  first  thing  a  retoucher  should  study  is  the  negative  and  the 
treatment  it  undergoes  in  printing.  The  next  care  should  be  to 
secure  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  intensity  of  light  as  that  by 
which  it  will  be  printed,  otherwise  over-  or  under-retouching  will 
result.  With  a  very  weak  illumination  of  the  negative  under  the 
hand  of  the  retoucher  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  work  is 
insufficient  unless  the  negative  is  printed  very  slowly.  Over¬ 
retouching  will  result  where  the  work  is  done  in  a  blaze  of  light. 

Retouching— where  it  is  confined  to  its  legitimate  limits  of  remov¬ 
ing  freckles  and  such  defects  as  are  not  perceptible  to  the  eye 
ordinarily,  to  soften  shadows  and  correct  some  inevitable  perversions 
of  the  camera  and  chemicals — has  the  power  of  very  greatly  adding 
to  the  truth  of  the  picture,  as  well  as  giving  an  artistic  beauty  it  had 
not  otherwise  shown. 

The  retouching  of  the  negative  having  removed  certain  defects,  it 
may  be  printed  many  shades  darker  than  when  the  blemishes  have 
been  left  in  the  picture;  and  in  the  darker  printing  much  delicious 
gradation  of  tone  is  rendered  in  the  print.  In  this  respect  we  find 
the  difference  between  the  prints  from  retouched  negatives  today 
and  those  from  unretouched  cliches  yesterday.  The  prints  pointed 
to  so  proudly  by  objectors  to  retouching  as  being  so  truthful  are 
really  not  more  than  half  printed.  Their  truthfulness  is  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  tell  half  the  truth  and  say  nothing  about  the  rest. 

Since  the  introduction  of  retouching  the  adoption  of  bolder  and 
more  artistic  lighting  have  been  made  possible,  and  the  general  result 
has  been  greatly  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  photographic  portraiture. 

The  Proper  Scope  of  Retouching  may  broadly  be  defined  as  the 
blotting  out  of  defects  due  to  the  falsification  of  colour  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  softening  of  shadows  and  lines  made  harder  than  they 
appear  in  nature,  and  the  rectification  of  accidental  or  inevitable 
defects  in  the  negative. 

If  the  manipulation  of  the  negative  be  thus  confined  to  such 
remedial  operations,  the  result  will  be  found  both  of  enhanced  beauty 
and  more  artistic  worthiness  in  being  more  truthful.  Carried  to 
the  extent  of  stippling  and  softening  away  all  lines  and  shadows  and 
character  is  not  retouching  at  all,  but  a  base  perversion  of  power 
which  cannot  too  strongly  be  condemned. 

Too  often  in  the  present  day  are  negatives  entirely  ruined  by 
being  over-retouched.  With  skilfulness,  it  would  seem,  comes  the 
desire  to  create  a  strange  image,  rather  than  to  merely  restore  the 
original  to  its  proper  likeness ;  and  the  result  is  blankness  and 
inanity.  The  ideal  of  the  retoucher  is  evidently  the  unearthly  model 
in  wax.  Let  truth  be  the  beginning  of  the  work  and  the  end — truth 
that  is  not  unsympathetic  or  unkindly,  but  truth  that  is  not  betrayed 
and  killed.  The  photographer — be  his  work  that  of  producing  the 
negative,  preparing  it  for  printing,  or  printing  it — should  ever 
remember  that  nature’s  beauty  is  nobler  than  any  ideal  he  may 
have. 


Preparation  of  the  Negative  Surface  is  requisite  that  the  pencil 
may  take  effect,  the  polished  surface  of  the  varnish  not  possessing 
the  necessary  “  tooth  ”  for  the  pencil  to  take  effect.  So-called 
“  retouching  varnishes  ”  are  generally  inefficacious.  The  roughness 
is  not  sufficient,  and  the  matt  drying  varnishes  too  often  are  not  of 
the  requisite  strength  to  resist  breakage  of  the  film  into  holes  by  the 
pencil  point. 

Several  methods  of  abrading  the  portion  of  the  varnish  film  to  be 
worked  over  are  in  use,  the  most  general  and,  perhaps,  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  being  that  of  rubbing  it  over  with  powdered  pumice-stone.  Rub 
together  two  pieces  of  pumice-Btone,  catching  the  powder  on  a  piece  of 
fine  muslin.  When  sufficient  powder  has  been  collected,  gather  up 
the  ends  of  the  muslin  and  tie  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  For 
use  in  retouching  dab  the  bag  lightly  on  the  part  of  the  negative 
which  require  working  up,  and  rub  the  powder  over  the  varnish  with 
the  tip  of  a  finger.  The  movement  should  be  circular,  and  only 
sufficient  force  used  to  remove  the  glossy  surface  of  the  varnish,  so 
that  the  film  be  not  scratched.  Care,  too,  must  be  exercised  not  to 
abrade  the  surface  further  than  the  part  which  requires  retouching, 
the  opacity  of  the  varnish  being  materially  altered  by  the  removal  of 
the  gloss. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  applied  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  also  gives 
an  excellent  retouching  surface,  the  only  objection  being  that  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  spirit  sometimes  necessitates  a  re-application  if  the 
progress  of  the  retouching  be  delayed,  and  this  may  interfere  with  the 
work  already  done.  Some  workers  dissolve  resin  in  the  spirits 
of  turpentine;  others  use  with  it  fine  pumice  powder.  Both  are 
excellent  adjuncts.  The  surface  communicated  by  all  are  splendidly 
adapted  to  pencil  work. 

Very  important  note. — Do  not  touch  the  varnish  film  with  either 
pumice  powder  or  spirits  of  turpentine  until  the  film  is  perfectly 
hard — say  after  twenty-four  hours.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  spoiling  of  hundreds  of  negatives.  Fine 
scratches,  which  cannot  be  touched  out  in  the  most  important  and 
delicate  portion  of  the  negative,  is  caused  by  the  friction  of  finger 
or  cotton  wool  on  the  delicate,  soft  film. 

The  Requisites  for  Retouching  are  HHHH,  IIB,  and  BBB 
pencils  of  first-rate  make,  Faber’s  being  the  best.  A  leather  stump, 
or  one  made  by  tightly  rolling  up  a  piece  of  cartridge  paper,  will  be 
found  useful  for  backgrounds  or  skies,  or  for  stumpiug-in  any  large 
defective  place.  The  pencils  should  be  cut  with  long,  clean  points, 
then  ground  on  emery  paper,  and  finally  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  draw¬ 
ing  paper  to  a  point  fine  as  a  needle. 

To  guard  against  grittiness  of  the  point,  first  try  the  effect  of  its 
touch  on  the  margin  of  the  negative.  Hold  the  pencil  lightly  but 
firmly.  Work  freely  and  with  intention.  Above  all — don’t  “  niggle.” 

The  Retouching  Frame  is  handy  because  it  may  be  used  any¬ 
where,  and  when  done  with  put  out  of  the  way ;  otherwise,  much  to 
be  preferred  to  it,  where  there  is  much  work  to  be  done,  is  a  slope 
(say)  three  feet  square  placed  in  a  window  of  northern  aspect.  In 
the  middle  of  the  slope  is  cut  an  opening,  arranged  to  receive  the 
largest  negative.  A  series  of  frames  for  the  various-sized  negatives, 
all  fitted  to  the  opening,  readily  adapts  it  for  glasses  of  any  size.  A 
sliding  rest  for  the  hand  may  be  easily  arranged. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  extraneous  light  be  shut  out,  so  that  the 
eyes  are  not  distracted  from  the  portion  being  retouched.  A  sheet  of 
brown  paper  in  which  is  an  oval  opening  will  beat  serve.  A  hood  to 
cover  the  head  must  also  be  provided.  This,  for  comfort  of  the 
worker,  had  better  be  large  and  airy.  If  all  the  window  above  the 
slope  be  boarded  up  the  hood  will  not  be  required. 

The  mirror  used  in  the  ordinary  retouching-frame  is  better  re¬ 
placed  by  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  as  the  reflection  from  the  surface  of 
the  mirror  is  generally  too  strong  for  the  work  and  very  trying  to  the 
eyes  of  the  worker. 

Retouching  is  a  special  branch  for  the  artist.  He  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  anatomy  of  the  face,  and,  what  is  equally 
important,  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  printing  capabilities  of 
the  negative.  Generally,  all  that  is  required,  if  a  negative  be  worth 
anything  at  all,  is  the  softening  of  shadows,  reducing  the  roughness 
of  texture,  removal  of  freckles,  and  the  heightening  of  the  lights 
where  necessary.  The  pencil  touches  should  be  of  the  same  degree 
of  opacity  as  the  surrounding  film ;  no  mark  made  save  to  remedy  a  de¬ 
fect  or  supply  a  want.  The  work  should  be  absolutely  perfect  and  final. 

Commence  the  work  by  softening  the  roughness  of  the  skin,  stop¬ 
ping  out  freckles,  then  tone  down  harshness  of  the  shadows,  and,  where 
required,  strengthen  the  high  lights,  soften  the  lines  under  the  eyes, 
and  those  about  the  nose  and  mouth.  Soften  slightly — do  not  erase 
entirely. 

Large  masses  of  shadow  may  be  softened  by  a  wash  of  india-ink 
or  water-colour  mixed  with  gum,  or  by  use  of  the  Bturap  already 
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mentioned,  with  the  cuttings  of  the  lead  pencils.  The  india-ink  or 
colour  may  be  applied  either  on  the  varnish  or  glass  side  of  the 
negative,  by  the  latter  greater  softness  being  secured. 

The  Eyes  should  never  be  pricked  with  the  needle  point.  Nothing 
can  be  worse  practice  than  taking  out  the  pupils,  as  an  unnatural 
appearance  is  given  to  the  eyes.  A  good  negative  should  give  quite 
sufficient  brilliancy  in  this  feature  to  fulfil  any  requirement  of  art, 
likeness,  and  beauty.  The  most  that  should  be  allowed  is  a  slight 
strengthening  of  the  light  which  appears  in  the  eye.  (The  position 
of  the  bar  of  light  should  be  the  same  in  both  eyes,  or  the  lighting  is 
at  fault.) 

The  Nose  is  very  often  crooked  in  nature,  but  more  often  the  defect 
is  made  much  more  apparent  than  is  necessary  in  the  negative. 
Where  the  nose  thins  just  above  the  bridge  the  shadow  is  often 
carried  over.  This  must  be  corrected  carefully.  The  light  down 
the  edge  of  the  nose  ought  not  to  be  made  too  strong. 

The  Mouth  furnishes  great  variety  of  form,  and  is  a  strong  point  of 
character.  A  soft  line  on  the  top  of  the  upper  lip  does  much  to  give 
lightness  of  expression.  The  lines  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
generally  require  softening.  Blotchiness  of  the  lips  should  be 
worked  out. 

The  Neck  often  shows  a  veined  appearance,  which  had  better  be 
considerably  softened  or  altogether  worked  out. 

The  Hands,  &c. — Veins  and  lines  require  softening,  as  do  the 
shadows;  but  the  tone  of  the  hands  should  be  kept  subdued  as  much 
as  possible,  wherefore  it  is  inadvisable  to  work  them  up  much. 

Detail  in  the  Hair  and  Beard  may  be  supplied  by  the  pencil  or 
brush,  but  the  work  should  only  be  attempted  by  an  artist. 

A  skilful  and  careful  retoucher  will  leave  no  work  for  the  spotter- 
out  to  do,  except  for  one  or  two  little  blemishes  that  may  scarcely  be 
avoided  in  the  work  of  a  day.  William  Heighway. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

THROUGH  DONEGAL. 

No.  II. 

Akiuving  at  Dunfanaghy  we  have  Sheephaven  Bay  now  on  our 
right ;  here  there  is  a  good  hotel.  The  tourist  should  remain  here 
over-night  if  he  wish  to  obtain  a  view  from  Horn  Head,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  see  McSwyne’s  Gun.  Unless  there  is  a  good 
heavy  sea  running  in  from  the  Atlantic  McSwyne’s  Gun  cannot  be 
seen  in  operation.  It  consists  of  a  long  cave,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
which  there  is  a  perpendicular  opening  from  above,  and  as  the 
waves  roll  into  the  cave  the  water  rushes  up  the  opening,  discharg¬ 
ing  itself  into  the  air  with  a  report  that  can  be  heard  miles  away. 

Leaving  Dunfanaghy  we  now  proceed  to  Falcaragh,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  “  Cross  Roads,”  from  the  fact  of  two  roads  crossing  at 
right  angles.  On  the  way  w7e  pass  a  nicely-situated  church  and 
glebe  house,  and  the  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  ground  on  which 
Falcaragh  is  built.  From  Falcaragh  there  is  a  splendid  view  on  the 
right  of  Tory  Island,  and  on  the  left  we  have  the  Muckish  range  of 
mountains.  The  road  through  the  mountains  to  Kilmacreenan  by 
Glenveagh  is  very  interesting  to  the  tourist  and  photographer. 

From  Falcaragh,  to  reach  Gweedore,  we  proceed  by  the  new  road, 
the  old  road  over  the  hill  being  so  rough  as  to  be  nearly  impassable 
for  foot  passengers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hill  there  are  some  old 
houses — one  well  worthy  of  a  plate.  We  pass  the  glebe  house,  which 
for  situation  could  not  be  surpassed.  About  two  miles  further  on 
we  pass  Gortahork,  and  then  cross  a  small  river  at  Bedlam,  from 
which  place  to  Gweedore  Hotel  the  road  is  of  the  bleakest  descrip¬ 
tion.  On  the  left  are  the  Errigal  mountains,  2,500  feet  high,  as 
bleak  and  barren  as  anyone  could  imagine.  Until  the  road  opens 
on  the  valley  of  Lough  Macung  there  is  nothing  to  interest  the 
tourist.  Arriving,  however,  at  the  hotel,  the  photographer  may 
easily  spend  a  few  days  to  advantage. 

The  hotel  is  the  property  of  Lord  George  Hill,  and,  when  built, 
stood  in  a  perfect  wilderness.  The  whole  district  as  an  abode 
for  men  is,  however,  changed,  and  we  have  now  numerous  small 
farms  and  cottars  (in  my  opinion  too  numerous).  Here  the  lover  of 
angling  can  have  his  heart’s  desire  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  the  charges  are  exceedingly  moderate.  For 
instance :  a  boat  for  fishing  can  be  had  for  eighteenpence  per  day,  and 
a  man  for  half-a-crown ;  these  are  fixed  rates,  and  as  the  hotel  charges 
are  all  exhibited  in  the  rooms,  visitors  cannot  be  imposed  upon.  For 
the  photographer  there  is  almost  an  endless  number  of  views  to 
be  had  of  mountain,  lake,  and  river. 


Leaving  the  hotel  for  Dunglow,  fourteen  miles  distant,  we  proceed 
along  the  river  to  Bunbeg  (which  is  a  roundabout),  along  which  two 
or.  three  views  could  be  had  of  the  river  and  bridges  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  Arriving  at  Bunbeg  we  have  the  salmon 
leap  and  the  buildings  at  the  quay,  which  constitute  the  village,  the 
little  bay  or  harbour  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  hold  a  small  coasting 
steamer.  The  road  to  the  harbour  from  the  main  road  has  a 
very  steep  descent  and  very  sharp  turns;  the  whole  place  is 
remarkably  clean  and  tidy.  Returning  to  the  main  road  we  proceed 
for  miles  along  a  road  of  the  most  barren  description  imaginable,  the 
whole  way  being  strewed  with  immense  boulders,  with  here  and  there 
small  patches  of  bog  on  which  some  poor  soul  has  thought  fit 
to  erect  a  home.  How  people  can  exist  amongst  so  much  barren  and 
unfertile  ground  must  remain  a  mystery.  On  our  way  we  pass 
a  very  large  number  of  small  mountain  lakes,  and,  probably,  also 
several  parties  going  to  attend  market,  usually  consisting  of  a  farmer 
on  horseback,  with  his  wife  or  daughter  behind  him.  Here  the 
lover  of  ferns  can  gratify  his  desire;  for  on  the  road  side  royal 
ferns  can  be  had  in  abundance,  and  as  they  are  growing  in  bog  very 
little  exertion  is  required  in  uprooting  them. 

We  next  reach  Dunglow,  with  some  time  to  spare  before  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  mail  car  to  Stranorlar.  Dunglow  is  a  very  straggling 
village,  and  presents  nothing  to  interest  the  photographer.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  possesses  a  fairly  good  hotel.  On  leaving  Dunglow  we  en 
counter  the  same  bleak,  boggy  country  for  miles  until  we  approach 
Doohary  bridge,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gweebara  river.  Looking 
to  the  north  from  the  bridge  we  have  a  long  valley  along  which  not 
a  house  is  to  be  seen,  and  at  the  extreme  end  a  range  of  mountains 
on  which  there  is  not  a  green  spot.  Approaching  this  bridge 
the  descent  is  so  sharp  as  to  necessitate  it  being  done  on  foot,  and  no 
sooner  are  we  over  the  bridge  than  we  have  to  ascend  the  hill  on  the 
opposite  side  also  on  foot.  Passing  a  little  waterfall,  the  road  con¬ 
tinues  to  ascend  for  about  two  miles,  when  a  level,  boggy  country  is 
reached.  Immediately  after  crossing  the  Doohary  bridge  a  road 
branches  to  the  right  down  the  margin  of  the  river  leading  to 
Glenties;  about  four  miles  down  there  is  a  ford,  where  the  native 
women  may  occasionally  be  seen  orossing  in  nature’s  garb. 

Proceeding  on  our  journey  to  Stranorlar  we  arrive  at  Fintown. 
One  would  imagine  that  we  have  here  a  town,  but  such  is  not  the 
case — the  town,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  consisting  of  one  house,  which 
does  duty  for  stable,  post-office,  and  general  grocery.  The  situation, 
however,  is  very  pleasing.  Right  in  front  is  Lougli  Fin,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  are  high  mountains.  After  having  changed  horses  and 
received  the  mails  from  Glenties  we  pursue  our  journey  to  Stranorlar, 
the  road  following  the  river  all  the  way.  The  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  river  are  rather  steep,  and  the  road,  instead  of  being  in  the 
valley,  is  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  affording  an  excellent  view  of  the 
valley  below.  Until  we  approach  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Stranorlar  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  interest  the  tourist  or  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  where  the  road  crosses  the  river  an  excellent  picture  could 
be  had  of  the  wooden  bridge  and  a  gentleman’s  residence,  this  house 
being  the  only  gentleman’s  residence  we  have  passed  since  leaving 
Gweedore  Hotel — a  distance  of  several  miles.  Before  entering  Stra¬ 
norlar  we  pass  through  the  little  town  of  Ballybofey,  where  one 
or  two  pictures  may  be  had.  At  Stranorlar  we  put  up  for  the  night. 

Leaving  next  morning  by  the  mail  car  for  Donegal  (fourteen  miles) 
we  pass  through  Barnesmore  Gap,  a  valley  about  four  miles  long, 
with  a  very  sharp  descent  between  two  high  mountains.  The  greater 
part  of  the  road  is  photographically  uninteresting,  but  nearing 
Donegal  we  pass  Lough  Esk,  where  some  very  interesting  pictures 
will  be  found.  Arriving  in  Donegal  there  is  the  old  Castle  Abbey 
and  one  or  two  other  interesting  subjects.  We  next  proceed  to 
Kiilybegs,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  Along  this  road  the  country 
is  well  wooded,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  more  northern  parts  of 
the  country,  and  here  the  lovers  of  ferns  will  fiud  abundance  of 
hart’s  tongue  growing  most  luxuriantly  on  the  road. 

Three  miles  from  Donegal  we  pass  the  village  of  Mount  Charles, 
with  some  quaint  old  houses.  It  is  situated  on  the  very  top  of  a  high 
hill.  Further  on  we  have  several  fine  river  views,  and,  arriving  at 
Kiilybegs,  we  have  a  small  town  situated  in  as  pretty  a  little  bay  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  The  town  is  very  clean,  and  rows  of  trees  are 
growing  in  the  streets ;  there  is  also  a  good  hotel  and  some  very  nice 
cottages.  A  couple  of  days  may  be  very  profitably  spent  here. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  Ardara,  about  eight  miles  north,  to  reach 
which  we  pass  between  very  high  hills.  On  the  way  we  meet  with 
some  houses  of  a  better  description  than  we  have  seen  in  the  whole 
of  the  country  excepting  the  towns.  Arriving  at  Ardara  we  put  up 
at  the  “  Nesbit  Arms.”  The  place  looks  very  uninviting,  but  as  there 
is  no  other  with  a  better  name  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  up  stairs  we  meet  two  “  commercials,”  who  appear  to  consider 
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the  hotel  quite  suitable,  and  after  ordering  tea  make  our  way  to  our 
room.  Upstairs  the  walls  are  lined  with  sheet  iron — for  what  pur¬ 
pose  we  could  not  at  the  time  understand ;  however,  we  afterwards 
learned  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  rats.  After  par¬ 
taking  of  an  excellent  tea  and  a  stroll  through  the  town  we  “  turned 
in,”  and  found  a  very  clean  and  comfortable  bed. 

Leaving  Ardara  at  6.80  a.m.  we  proceeded  to  Stranorlar  (thirty- 
four  miles)  to  catch  the  12.80  train  to  Derry,  and  on  the  road  we 
passed  a  large  number  of  people  proceeding  to  Glenties  fair — those  on 
horseback  carrying  a  web  of  flannel  on  each  side,  and  those  on  foot 
one  web  or  bundles  of  stockings;  arriving  at  the  fair  they  expose 
these  flannels  and  stockings  on  stands  in  the  street.  Here  we  come 
upon  a  group  going  to  sell  a  cow ;  we  count  them,  and  there  are 
nine,  so  that,  if  it  require  an  equal  number  to  buy  the  cow,  we  have 
a  total  of  eighteen  persons  engaged  in  the  transaction.  The  road 
from  Glenties  to  Stranorlar  is  of  the  bleakest  description,  mostly 
consisting  of  bog,  and  held  for  a  rent  of  about  a  penny  an  acre. 
Reaching  Stranorlar  in  time  for  the  train  for  Derry  we  pass  some 
interesting  scenery  on  the  way,  and  if  it  be  a  Saturday  we  probably 
have  the  pleasure  of  the  Derry  band  as  fellow-passengers,  namely,  a 
deck  cargo  of  pigs ! 

The  following  are  the  distances  and  fares  per  mail  cars : — 
Londonderry  to  Letterkenny.,,18  Irish  miles. ..fare  2s.  0J. 
Letterkenny  to  Gweedore  ..  ....33  „  ...  „  4s.  6d. 

Gweedore  to  Dunglow  . . 12  „  ...  ,,  —  — 

Dunglow  to  Stranorlar  .........30  ,,  ...  ,,  4s.  6 J. 

Eleven  Irish  miles  are  equivalent  to  fourteen  statute  miles. 

Hugh  Reid. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  NEW  RADIOMETER. 

At  the  Industrial  Exhibition  which  took  place  last  autumn  at  Sechol- 
haus,  a  timepiece  was  shown  the  dial  plate  of  which  was  made  of  a 
phosphorescent  substance  which,  being  exposed  during  the  daytime  to 
the  sunlight,  at  night,  consequently,  as  one  may  say,  gave  out  the  rays 
of  light  it  had  absorbed,  so  that  the  black  figures  were  visible  on  a 
bright  ground,  I  have  already  written  an  article  in  a  Vienna  paper  on 
this  substance,  and  mentioned  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
examine  spectroscopically  the  phosphorescent  light  of  various  substances 
which  after  being  illuminated  themselves  give  out  light.  (With  sulphide 
of  calcium,  I  believe,  experiments  have  already  been  made,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  that  phosphorescent  substance  furnishes  a  continuous 
though  weak  spectrum  like  any  glowing  body.)  At  the  same  time  I 
mentioned  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  photographic 
action  of  the  phosphorescent  rays  on  the  sensitive  plate.  An  ornament 
or  figure  of  some  sort  should  be  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of 
black  paper  and  the  paper  pasted  upon  the  phosphorescent  surface, 
which  should  then  be  first  exposed  to  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  in 
order  afterwards  to  produce  in  a  dark  room  a  photograph  of  the  design. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  printing  of  these  remarks  I  received 
the  first  number  for  1880  of  the  Oartenlaube,  containing  a  very  readable 
essay,  by  Caras  Sterne,  bearing  the  title  Borrowed  Sunlight.  In  it  he 
described  the  phosphorescent  and  fluorescent  phenomena  connected  with 
various  phosphorescent  substances,  and  related  the  story  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  experiment  the  repetition  of  which  should  not  be  altogether 
devoid  of  interest  for  the  readers  of  the  Photographische  Corresponded, 
so  I  shall  give  if  again  here. 

A  paper  is  coated  with  “Bologna  stone,”  any  binding  medium  being 
used,  and  exposed  in  the  sun  under  a  positive  glass  picture.  Accordiug 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  rays  which  penetrate  the  matrix  the 
various  parts  of  the  paper  under  them  will  be  rendered  more  or  less 
luminous,  and  in  this  way  a  print  of  the  picture,  shining  in  the  dark,  is 
obtained. 

Having  sufficiently  indulged  my  photographic  tendencies  and  those  of 
the  Corresponded  by  the  description  of  this  phenomenon,  I  come  to  the 
reasons  upon  which  I  base  my  proposal  to  use  phosphorescent  substances 
as  a  radiometer. 

Supposing  a  sheet  of  aluminium  or  a  piece  of  paper  black  on  both 
sides  to  be  coated  by  any  means  with  Bologna  phosphorus  in  the  pow¬ 
dery  state  (when  paper  is  chosen,  on  account  of  the  greater  stability  it 
gives,  the  uncoated  black  side  should  have  pieces  of  mica  affixed  to  it), 
four  or  six  radiometer  sails  of  the  usual  pattern  may  be  constructed. 
The  question  then  arises  whether  a  radiometer  constructed  according  to 
this  new  idea  would  revolve,  and  whether,  when  illuminated  by  sun¬ 
light  and  then  taken  into  a  dark  room,  it  would,  when  cooled,  continue 
to  move  as  long  as  the  phosphorescence  of  the  powdered  Bologna  stone 
should  last ;  or  whether,  when  in  the  dark,  the  phosphorescent  radiometer 
wings  would  stand  still  in  the  space  which  they  themselves  only  illu¬ 
minated.  Be  the  result  positive  or  negative — that  is  to  say,  should  the 
sails  revolve  or  remain  stationary— I  believe  the  proposition  interesting, 
and  also  very  important  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  radiometer 
and  of  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  should  my  proposal  be  adopted  by 
any  constructor  of  radiometric  apparatus,  or  if  the  publication  of  these 
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few  lines  should  load  to  auy  extension  of  radiometric  experiment,  and 
thereby  advance  in  the  slightest  degree  the  employment  of  this  appa¬ 
ratus  for  researches  in  the  region  of  molecular  physics.  A.  Martin. 

— Photographische  Corresponded. 
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THE  OXY-HYDROGEN  LIME  LIGHT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  ] 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a 
paper  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  and  hence  it  may  bo 
thought  that  I  have  some  very  important  communication  to  make  or  I 
should  not  have  broken  so  long  a  silence.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  for  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  following  remarks;  and 
my  only  object  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  lantern  as  an  aid  to 
teaching. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  parish,  which  is  in  the  coal-fields  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  if  I  were  to  advertise  a  Bible  lecture  for  a  particular 
evening,  I  should  have  an  audience  of  perhaps  twenty  people  ;  but  if  it 
were  added  that  the  lecture  would  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lime  light,  there  would  be  at  least  200  persons  preseut ;  and 
that  not  once  only,  but  year  after  year,  to  hear  the  same  course  of 
lectures.  I  am  told  further,  by  the  young  especially,  that  they  are 
interested  in  what  they  hear,  and  that  the  pictures  assist  in  fixing  the 
truth  upon  their  memories. 

Without  auy  further  apology  I  proceed  to  make  some  general  remarks 
upon  the  process  which  I  have  found  most  useful,  viz.,  the  oxy-hydrogen, 
or  mixed  gases.  Au  impression  prevails  that  this  process  is  not  safe  for 
a  beginner,  and  that  it  should  be  handled  only  by  au  expert  ;  but  with 
such  a  feeling  I  cannot  agree.  No  doubt  the  two  gases  will  explode 
with  violence  when  ignited  in  the  proper  proportions  ;  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  how  such  an  accident  could  happen.  Ordinary 
household  gas  would  eventually  explode  if  allowed  to  escape  into  a 
room  where  you  were  sitting  with  a  naked  candle,  but  before  such  a 
catastrophe  could  occur  you  would  be  driven  by  the  smell  of  the  gas  to 
rise  and  turn  it  off.  And  so  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  limo  light :  a  passage 
of  the  hydrogen  backwards  into  the  oxygen  bag  would  by-and-by  be 
alarming  ;  but  long  before  the  danger  point  had  been  reached  the  lantern 
flame  would  exhibit  such  vagaries  that  your  attention  would  be  called 
to  it,  and  you  would  put  it  out.  The  idea  of  the  gases  going  the  wrong 
way,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  on  the  screen  still  proceeding 
quietly,  is  to  my  mind  quite  preposterous. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  preparation  of  the 
oxygen  gas,  as  it  is  usually  conducted,  is  not  free  from  danger  unless 
special  precautions  are  taken.  The  black  oxide  of  manganese  rises  with 
the  gas,  and  is  apt  to  choke  the  delivery  tube  if  allowed  to  accumulate. 
Nothing  worse  than  the  bursting  of  the  india-rubber  tubing  with  a  sharp 
noise  has  ever  occurred  to  me;  but  we  know  by  sad  experience  that  the 
retort  itself  may  give  way  under  sufficient  pressure,  and  that  the  result 
may  be  fatal.  Two  precautions  should  be  taken  unless  a  safety  retort 
be  used,  viz.,  to  see  that  the  diameter  of  the  delivery  tube  is  not  less 
than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at  any  point ;  and.  second,  to  rake  it  out 
with  a  bent  wire,  and  blow  through  it  after  each  operation. 

I  also  advise  that,  in  testing  the  purity  of  the  oxygen  before  collecting 
it,  the  smouldering  paper  should  not  be  held  too  near  to  the  vulcanised 
tubing  ;  otherwise  the  tubing  itself  may  ignite,  and,  if  it  does,  you  will 
find  it  hard  to  extinguish  it  with  the  oxygen  coming  off  rapidly  from 
behind.  Even  if  you  drop  it  on  the  floor  and  put  your  foot  on  it,  it  will 
still  burn  fiercely  under  your  foot,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  it  will  be 
to  cut  the  delivery-pipe. 

Another  awkward  accident  has  been  known  to  happen  at  the  end  of 
the  lecture,  whilst  the  excess  of  oxygen  was  being  expelled.  A  youth 
blew  out  a  lucifer  match  and  held  it  to  the  nozzle  of  the  gas-bag  to  be 
re-lighted,  when  in  a  moment  the  end  of  the  match  fell  off  and  dropped 
into  the  nozzle.  It  should  be  remembered  that  oxygen,  although  it 
does  not  itself  burn,  makes  combustibles  of  all  kinds  burn  furiously, 
and  it  would  be  a  very  disquieting  circumstance  to  the  audience,  as 
they  were  leaving  the  room,  to  see  a  bonfire  being  made  of  the  apparatus. 
No  experiments  of  the  kind  alluded  to  should,  therefore,  be  permitted. 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  optical  part  of  the  lantern,  which  is  of 
importance,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  photography.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  good  lens  is  wasted  on  the  magic  lantern,  and  that  a 
portrait  objective  of  even  inferior  quality  will  produce  as  perfect  a 
picture  as  anything  that  can  be  made.  With  this  remark,  however,  I 
can  by  no  means  agree.  There  are  some  persons  whose  eyes,  although 
strong,  are  not  accurate.  If  pictures  are  hanging  crooked  on  a  wall 
they  do  not  perceive  it,  and  if  candles  are  quite  out  of  the  perpendicular 
it  is  lost  upon  them.  So  in  like  manner  with  the  lantern  disc.  I  have 
pointed  out  a  slight  distortion  of  what  is  called  the  “hour-glass”  kind 
to  a  group  of  five  or  six  persons,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to 
see  it. 

When  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in  1876,  it  was  with  a  feeling  that  a 
really  high-class  instrument  was  needed— by  the  few  if  not  by  the 
many — and  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  the  ability  and  perseverance 
to  produce  it.  In  this  expectation  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  as  regards 
the  lens  which  he  sent  to  me,  I  may  say  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
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desired ;  whilst  the  condenser  gives  at  least  a  fifth  more  of  light  than 
the  American  symmetrical  I  had  previously  employed,  with  a  more 
truthful  representation  of  the  colours  of  the  slide  upon  the  screen. 
When  I  compare  it  with  the  French  plano-convex  condensers  formerly 
used,  the  difference  is  even  still  more  marked.  As  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has 
quoted  remarks  of  mine  in  his  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  at  present  as  to  the 
optical  requirements. 

In  order  to  bring  the  incandescent  line  into  the  focus  of  the  condenser, 
it  should  be  pushed  inwards  until  the  edges  of  the  disc  appear  sharp 
and  free  from  yellowness.  The  true  position  will  be  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  glass  than  the  estimated  focus,  according  to  my  experience,  since 
the  radiant  is  a  circle  and  not  a  point.  The  lime  “spot”  must  also  be 
in  the  axis  of  the  condenser  and  objective.  This  will  be  secured  by 
standing  in  front  of  the  lantern  and  looking  in  at  the  anterior  combi¬ 
nation,  when  a  bright  stream  of  light,  of  the  diameter  of  a  sixpence, 
will  be  seen  issuing  forth;  it  should  come  out  exactly  at  the  centre  if 
the  lime  be  rightly  placed.  I  think  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  acted  wisely  in 
not  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  front  combination  of  the  objective,  as 
the  lime  spot  is  apt  to  shift  and  become  eccentric,  in  which  case  a  little 
latitude  is  an  advantage.  When  the  true  focus  has  been  ascertained 
everything  should  be  screwed  up  tight,  so  that  the  burner  will  drop 
into  its  proper  place  for  the  future,  without  any  further  trouble. 

A  question  I  am  often  asked  is — “What  sized  picture  will  your  lantern 
produce  ?  ”  Much  depends  on  the  kind  of  slide  used— -whether  trans¬ 
parent  or  comparatively  opaque;  but  more  still  on  the  amount  of 
illumination  desired.  I  find  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  this 
respect,  some  being  satisfied  with  a  picture  which  others  can  scarcely 
see  at  all.  For  my  own  part  I  give  the  preference  to  extreme  brilliancy, 
and  consider  that  a  picture  of  moderate  size,  well  lighted,  is  better 
seen  than  a  much  larger  one  comparatively  dull.  Taking  one  of  Dora’s 
darker  Bible  subjects,  photographed  on  a  three-inch  circle,  as  the 
standard,  the  disc  (with  a  four-inch  condenser)  should  be  about  thirteen 
and  a-half  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  picture  ten  feet.  If  I  enlarge 
much  beyond  that  size  I  must  burn  more  gas,  or  lose  some  of  the  finer 
details  in  the  shadow  at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  the  screen. 

There  should  be  an  assistant  to  manage  the  light  if  the  lecturer  is  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  subject;  but  I  have  never  been  able 
myself  to  secure  this  help,  and  hence  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
certain  conveniences  to  save  trouble.  The  aperture  of  the  burner  is 
enlarged  to  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  and  less  pressure  is  put  on  the 
bags.  Half  a  hundredweight  will  be  ample  with  hand  painted  slides, 
or  three-quarters  with  the  darker  sort  of  photographs.  In  this  way  I 
secure  a  flame  which  will  burn  tranquilly,  and  will  not  require  so  much 
looking  after. 

The  gas  bags  must  not  be  filled  drumtight  if  you  wish  to  keep  the 
light  steady ;  otherwise  the  elasticity  of  the  bag  itself  will  increase  the 
pressure  at  the  beginning,  and  when  this  goes  off  you  will  have  to 
regulate  the  taps.  I  use  bags  containing  from  seven  to  eight  feet  of  gas, 
filling  the  one  almost  full  of  coal  gas,  and  the  other  with  as  much 
oxygen  as  will  be  generated  by  a  pound  and  a- quarter  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  if  the  lecture  is  to  last  two  hours.  Many  will  deem  it 
superfluous,  but  I  prefer  to  pulverise  the  chlorate  before  mixing  it  with 
the  oxide  of  manganese,  as  I  find  I  obtain  more  gas,  and  at  a  lower 
temperature.  The  oxygen  also  comes  over  with  greater  rapidity  and 
uniformity  when  the  chlorate  is  roughly  powdered. 

The  oxygen  tap  should  be  turned  on  “full”  from  the  beginning,  so 
that  you  may  have  a  correct  measure  of  the  flow  of  gas,  and  know 
exactly  how  long  it  will  last.  The  hydrogen  tap  must  be  only  partially 
turned  on,  and  hence  an  additional  pressure  of  some  ten  or  twenty 
pounds  will  be  needed  on  that  bag.  This  is  contrary  to  the  rules  usually 
given  to  avoid  risk  of  explosion ;  but  I  have  already  explained  that  such 
fears  appear  to  me  to  be  needless,  and  therefore  I  load  the  bags  either 
equally  or  unequally  as  I  find  most  convenient.  Provided  the  two  gases 
reach  the  orifice  of  the  jet  in  the  right  proportions,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  supply  be  regulated  by  the  taps  or  by  the  amount  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  bags. 

A  condenser,  ground  from  the  best  optical  glass,  like  that  supplied  by 
Mr.  Dallmeyer,  is  a  valuable  instrument,  and  it  would  be  mortifying  to 
see  it  broken  through  carelessness.  The  danger  lies  not  in  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  incandescent  lime,  which  is  comparatively  little,  but 
in  the  tendency  of  the  flame  to  become  forked  and  to  turn  back  towards 
the  condenser.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  use  lime  cylinders  that  are  too 
soft ;  they  are  so  easily  perforated  by  the  stream  of  gases  that  the  flame 
is  constantly  splitting  up  and  being  deflected  from  the  edges  of  the 
hollow  cup  so  formed.  The  hard  white  magnesian  lime  answers  much 
better  in  this  respect,  but,  unfortunately,  does  not  give  an  equal  amount 
of  light  with  the  same  consumption  of  gas.  I  have  lately  obtained  a 
quality  labelled  “medium  hardness”  with  which  I  am  satisfied,  as  it 
resists  the  drilling  action  of  the  flame  for  a  longer  time,  and  the  light  is 
good. 

This  subject  being  important  to  all  who  use  condensers  of  short  focus, 
I  may  venture  to  recapitulate  the  directions  before  given  for  preserving 
both  lime  and  condenser  from  cracking.  First  turn  on  the  coal  gas 
only,  and  allow  it  to  burn  against  the  face  of  the  lime  for  a  minute  or 
two ;  then  introduce  enough  oxygen  to  increase  the  heat  and  make  the 
flame  burn  red  for  an  equal  time ;  after  this  the  two  taps  may  be  worked 


up  to  each  other,  until  the  oxygen  is  on  full,  and  the  flame  is  burning 
small,  with  a  fringe  of  red  at  the  edges.  By  observing  it  through  a 
circle  of  blue  glass  you  see  perfectly  when  the  maximum  of  light  is 
obtained,  without  looking  at  the  disc.  The  lime  will  require  occasional 
turning,  about  once  in  eight  or  ten  minutes,  but  the  flame  itself  will 
need  very  little  further  attention  during  the  lecture.  Keep  it  tipped 
with  red,  but  not  large  in  size,  which  would  show  too  great  an  excess 
of  hydrogen. 

For  the  sake  of  my  brother  clergy  who  labour  in  country  villages 
where  coal  gas  cannot  be  obtained  I  here  give  a  simple  and  economical 
mode  of  preparing  hydrogen  gas  in  quantity.  Take  a  two-gallon  jar 
and  fit  it  with  a  sound  bung,  through  which  passes  a  piece  of  metal  gas¬ 
tubing  three  or  four  inches  long.  Varnish  the  cork  with  sealing-wax  or 
Brunswick  black,  to  stop  out  the  air-holes,  and  push  it  into  the  jar  on 
a  piece  of  chamois  leather  dipped  in  oil,  securing  it  with  string  if 
necessary.  Now  connect  it  with  india-rubber  tubing  with  an  ordinary 
gas  purifier  (which  you  can  make  out  of  a  pickle  bottle),  and  your  appa¬ 
ratus  is  complete.  To  charge  it  you  have  only  to  put  into  the  jar  two 
pounds  of  iron  turnings  and  a  pint  and  a-half  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted 
with  ten  pints  of  water.  The  action  will  be  rapid;  and  when. the  gas 
has  been  coming  off  for  a  minute  you  may  conclude  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  bottle  is  expelled,  and  may  allow  it 
to  enter  the  bag ;  the  operation  will  be  complete  in  an  hour  without 
further  trouble.  The  iron  must  not  be  too  pure  or  it  will  not  dissolve  ; 
cast  iron  answers  best,  and  the  grey  kind  better  than  the  white.  Filings 
of  cast  iron  are  too  small,  and  would  probably  make  the  acid  boil  over 
with  lively  effervescence.  I  mention  iron  turnings  as  being  cheaper ; 
but  granulated  zinc,  or  zinc  nails  such  as  the  slaters  use,  will  answer 
equally  well.  Avoid  bringing  a  lighted  match  too  near  to  the  corks  at 
the  beginning,  as  there  may  be  some  air  still  remaining  in  the  bottle  ; 
but  this  will  be  afterwards  so  diluted  with  excess  of  hydrogen  in  the 
bag  that  it  will  be  rendered  quite  harmless. 

I  have  tested  the  comparative  merits  of  hydrogen  and  coal  gas  by 
using  them  in  the  same  lecture.  No  great  difference  was  observable, 
except  that  the  coal  gas  lasted  longer,  as  I  expected  would  be  the  case 
from  its  known  composition.  On  consulting  the  best  authorities  I  find 
that  they  are  not  agreed  on  this  question ;  for  whereas  one  eminent 
chemist  says  that  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  burns  with  the 
hottest  flame  known,  another,  almost  equally  eminent,  asserts  that  ole¬ 
fiant  gas,  or  coal  gas  mixed  with  oxygen  in  suitable  proportions,  gives  a 
flame  at  least  as  hot  as  the  other.  If  such  be  the  case  the  coal  gas, 
when  procurable,  will  be  preferred,  as  hydrogen,  from  its  high  diffusive 
power,  is  very  difficult  to  store  for  any  length  of  time  in  waterproof 
bags. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  better  than  by  quoting  a  remark  made 
to  me  by  a  friend  who  is  very  successful  with  the  lantern— “  What  we 
now  want  is  a  larger  and  more  varied  selection  of  slides  ;  and  we  must 
look  to  photography  to  supply  this  desideratum.” 

T.  Frederick  Hardwick. 


$hu;  (Shitorial  Cable. 


Another  “Gull”  Picture. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society,  an  interesting  specimen  of  instan¬ 
taneous  photography  of  the  class  which,  but  a  brief  period  since,  was 
looked  upon  as  sensational,  but  which  in  the  present  day  is  gradually 
becoming  more  common.  The  subject  is  a  coast  scene,  with  rocky  fore¬ 
ground,  the  sea  stretching  away  to  the  distant  horizon.  So  far  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  considered  extraordinary  in  the  way  of  instantaneous 
photography ;  but  in  the  foreground  of  one  pictui’e  we  have  a  sportsman 
in  the  act  of  firing  at  a  flock  of  sea-gulls  which  are  circling  in  mid-air  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore.  The  gun  in  the  act  of  discharge  and  the 
startled  birds  are  alike  faithfully  rendered,  and  we  may  say  that  the 
picture  is  quite  innocent  of  any  attempt  at  the  “dodging”  which  it  is 
the  fashion  to  associate  with  this  class  of  effect.  The  exposure  was 
made  with  Mr.  Chadwick’s  new  shutter. 


fUedtngs  of  Saritliess. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  April,  when  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Herr  Priimm,  who  read  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Wolfram  about  his  sensitive  collodion  emulsion,  which,  be  says,  com¬ 
bines  the  properties  of  both  gelatine  and  collodion  emulsions,  besides 
having  special  properties  of  its  own. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  an  account  of  the  latest  arrangements  for 
the  photographic  congress.  The  programme  proposed  by  the  Frankfort 
Society  is  as  follows  : — The  first  part  of  the  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  die- 
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cussion  of  scientfic  subjects,  such  as  gelatine  emulsions.  For  the  second 
portion  of  the  time  the  subjects  proposed  are  : — 1.  What  is  photography, 
and  what  position  does  it  take  at  exhibitions,  &c.,  &c.  ? — 2.  Would 
not  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  photography  be  useful,  and  how 
could  it  be  founded  ? — 3.  The  introduction  of  indentures  for  apprentices. 
— 4.  The  compulsory  production  of  a  certificate  of  discharge,  contain¬ 
ing  the  answers  to  certain  prescribed  questions,  from  last  employer 
by  an  assistant  or  apprentice. — 5.  How  is  it  possible  to  convince  all 
photographers  of  the  importance  of  photographic  societies,  and  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  some  society  ? 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  of  the  Berlin  Society 
appointed  to  consider  the  above  points  is — a.  The  Committee  believes 
the  discussion  of  points  1  and  5  would  lead  to  nothing,  and,  therefore, 
thinks  they  had  better  be  omitted. — b.  To  points  2  and  4  the  Committee 
has  no  objection. — c.  With  regard  to  point  3  it  considers  it  question¬ 
able  whether  every  photographer  would  be  entitled  to  a  certificate 
of  competency  after  having  served  an  apprenticeship  without  giv¬ 
ing  proof  of  his  capabilities  of  working. — d.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  a  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  introducing  uniformity  of  size 
for  printing-frames,  plates,  &c. — The  report  of  the  Committee  was 
approved  of  by  the  meeting. 

Herr  FiiHLiNG  inquired  whether  the  Society,  having  thus  approved  of 
the  project  of  a  congress  beiug  held,  was  morally  bound  to  send  a 
representative  to  it. 

Herr  Prumm  thought  that  some  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  goods 
who  were  members  of  the  Society  would  be  sure  to  be  present  at  the 
congress  on  their  own  account,  and  that  they  might  also  agree  to 
represent  the  Society. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Herr  Schlunck,  of  Konigsberg,  in 
which  he  advised  pouring  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  over  the  plate, 
instead  of  laying  the  latter  in  a  dish  containing  developer.  The  deve¬ 
loper  was  assisted  to  flow  more  smoothly  if  the  plate  were  previously 
moistened  with  water. 

Herr  Prumm  showed  a  gelatine  negative  intensified  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards’s  process,  which  he  had  subsequently  used  to  test  the  action 
of  light.  He  had  covered  the  negative  with  strips  of  opaque  paper 
and  left  it  exposed  for  six  weeks  both  to  sunlight  and  diffused 
light,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  negative  would  become  darker,  as  is 
generally  the  case  when  intensified  with  mercury.  He  was  astonished 
to  find  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  He  was  also  surprised  at  finding 
that  the  parts  of  the  brownish-violet  film  reached  by  the  light  had 
become  clearer,  and  at  the  same  time  yellowish,  showing  stripes  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  number  of  strips  of  paper,  and  these  stripes  showed  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  prints.  He  (Herr  Prumm)  thought  that  the  negative 
becoming  lighter  was  a  far  better  change  than  its  becoming  darker, 
as  one  could  always  re-intensify  a  negative  which  had  become  too  light, 
and  so  make  it  useful  again ;  but  he  knew  of  no  way  of  correcting  a  too- 
dense  varnished  plate.  The  muriatic  acid  recommended  for  that 
purpose  by  Mr.  Wight  had  not  the  desired  effect,  as  it  did  not  weaken 
the  negative  equally.  He  (Herr  Prlimrn)  called  attention  to  Henderson’s 
method  of  developing  emulsions,  especially  gelatine  emulsions,  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  especial  care  being  taken  that  the  colour  of 
the  plate  should  resemble  that  of  a  plate  developed  with  alkaline  pyro- 
gallic  acid — a  brownish  yellow.  He  then  read  an  article,  having 
reference  to  that  method  of  development,  taken  from  the  Deutche 
Photographenzerting,  and  written  by  Herr  Schneider,  of  Newminster. 

The  question-box  was  then  opened  and  found  to  contain  nothing 
of  general  importance,  after  which  the  Librarian  and  Secretary  pre¬ 
sented  their  annual  reports.  The  office-bearers  for  the  current  year 
were  then  confirmed  in  their  posts,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

- ♦ — 

VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  above  Society  met  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  chair  being  taken 
by  the  hon.  president,  Herr  A.  Martin. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  reading  of  a  long  complimentary 
address  to  Herr  Martin,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Society,  in 
which  the  many  services  rendered  by  him  to  photography  in  general  in 
the  struggling  days  of  its  youth,  and  to  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society 
in  particular,  were  recapitulated. 

Herr  Martin  having  made  a  suitable  reply,  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  evening  was  taken  up,  and  two  new  members  were  admitted. 

Amongst  other  matters  Dr.  Hornig  mentioned  that  he  had  leased  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  house  where  he  lived  for  the  Society,  so  that  they 
might  now  have  their  library  and  other  property  properly  housed  and 
more  readily  accessible.  He  intended  also  to  increase  the  library  by  the 
gift  of  a  number  of  works  on  physics  and  chemistry  which  he  had 
received  at  various  times  as  honorary  member  of  different  foreign 
societies.  He  hoped  that  the  reading  room  would  be  ready  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  it  would 
be  furnished  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  Society,  owing  to  a  generous  gift 
of  furniture  sent  by  Herr  Luckhardt. 

Dr.  Eder  read  his  report  on  M.  Benque’s  rapid  developer,  and 
made  a  few  remarks  on  recent  attempts  to  dissolve  gelatine  in 
alcohol,  instancing  Herr  Wilde’s  experiments.  Such  soluble  sub¬ 
stances  he  thought  must  merely  be  the  product  of  the  decomposi¬ 


tion  of  gelatine.  From  gelatine,  by  continuous  boiling,  Grneliu  had 
already  obtained  such  substances  soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  latterly, 
of  Hofmeister,  as  hemicollin.  Dr.  Eder  had  obtained  a  product 
(by  boiling  in  water  for  several  days,  or,  more  rapidly,  by  beating 
for  several  hours,  gelatine  soaked  in  water  containing  one-fifth  of  nitric), 
the  greater  part  of  which  remained  in  solution,  when  alcohol  was  added, 
and  which  was  obtained  as  an  “alcoholic  solution  of  glue”  by  filtration, 
stewing  down  on  the  water  bath,  moistening  with  water,  and  boiling 
with  alcohol.  This  glue,  soluble  in  alcohol,  is,  however,  also  soluble  in 
cold  water — a  solubility  which  cannot  in  this  case  be  prevented  by 
chrome  alum. 

Herr  Luckhardt  showed  an  improved  head-rest  which  could  be  used 
without  interfering  with  ladies’  hats  or  bonnets. 

Dr.  Hornig  called  attention  to  a  comparison  made  by  Herren  V. 
Angerer,  C.  Haack,  and  Hauptmann  lfizzighelli  between  Steiuheil’s 
wide-angle  aplanatic  and  group  lenses  and  those  of  other  makers,  and 
the  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senborn  called  attention  to  the  exhibition  in  the 
Pavillion  des  Amateurs  of  curiosities  by  the  African  traveller,  Dr. 
Holub. 

A  short  discussion  on  the  advantages  of  photography  as  a  medium 
for  scientific  observations  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Herr  von 
Melingo  instanced  Major  Waterhouse’s  Indian  photographs.  The 
meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  closed  by  three  cheers  for  Herr  Martin. 


Catresponiuntt. 


July  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — M.  Joly 
on  Emulsification  of  Iodide  and  Bromide  of  Silver. — A  Non- 
Actinic  Lantern. — A  Dark  Slide  Constructed  to  Expose  the 
Front  or  the  Back  of  the  Sensitised  Surface. — M.  Bacher  on 
the  Making  of  Gelatino-Bromide  Emulsions. — A  Communication 
by  M.  Janssen. — Mica  as  a  Substitute  for  Glass. — Dr.  Monck- 
hoven’s  New  Publication. — 12,000 /.  to  M.  Poitevin. — Dissolving 
Gelatino-Bromide  Pellicle  in  Alcohol. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  held 
on  Friday  last,  the  2nd  instant, — M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

M.  Audra  made  a  communication  for  M.  Joly  on  the  emulsifying  of 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  ;  but  there  was  very  little  to  glean  from 
this  communication.  The  author  summed  up  by  disapproving  of  the 
system  of  boiling  the  gelatine  emulsion,  which,  in  his  hands,  always 
caused  fog. 

M.  Jont6  presented  a  new  lantern  for  the  dark  room.  I  say  a  “  new 
lantern,”  although  there  was  nothing  new  about  it.  It  is  made  with 
four  upright  wooden  bars,  held  together  by  square  pieces  of  wood  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  In  the  top  is  a  round  hole,  upon  which  is  made  to  fit 
a  straight  iron  or  tin  chimney.  In  order  to  prevent  the  light  getting 
up  it  and  reflecting  on  the  ceiling,  a  series  of  diaphragms  and  discs  are 
riveted  at  equal  distances.  The  lamp  is  glazed  with  ruby  red  glass. 

M.  Clouzard  presented  a  dark  slide,  in  which  the  inner  frame  is 
so  adjusted  that  the  sensitised  surface  can  be  exposed  on  the  front  or  on 
the  back ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  last  case  the  rays  of  light  must 
first  penetrate  through  the  glass.  This  dark  slide  gave  rise  to  great 
discussion  among  the  members  as  to  whether  or  not  the  chemical  focus 
would  be  true.  The  light  having  to  pass  through  different  thicknesses 
of  glass  would  change,  although  the  sensitive  film  takes  exactly  the 
same  place  either  way. 

M.  Bacher  gave  us  a  long  description  of  his  method  of  making 
gelatine  emulsions.  His  formulae  and  modus  operandi  have  been 
published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  were  known 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  members  present.  The  Chairman  was 
obliged  several  times  to  request  the  speaker  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in 
order  to  give  la  parole  to  M.  Janssen,  the  eminent  astronomer. 

M.  Janssen  then  informed  the  Society  that,  in  experimenting  on 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  he  was  astonished  to  see  on  one  occasion  that 
he  obtained  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative,  which  he  calls  a  reversal  of 
the  image.  He  continued  his  studies  on  that  subject,  and  found 
that  this  phenomenon  was  caused  by  over-exposure  of  the  plate  to 
the  action  of  light.  He  (M.  Janssen)  said  that  sooner  or  later  this 
phenomenon  would  have  manifested  itself  to  others  as  well  as  to 
himself.  He  then  informed  the  Society  that  gelatine  plates  rendered 
great  service  to  astronomy.  By  their  aid,  and  by  this  new  property  of 
reversal,  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  photographic  proofs  of  the  sun, 
which  images  could  not  be  obtained  before  except  during  an  eclipse  of 
that  orb.  To  obtain  this  result  the  plate  was  exposed  from  800 
to  1,500  times  more  than  necessary  to  obtain  a  negative.  Gelatino- 
bromide  plates,  by  their  rapidity  and  extraordinary  power  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  were  of  incalculable  value  in  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A 
number  of  images  on  glass  were  passed  round,  showing  the  reversal — 
half  being  negative,  and  the  other  half  positive. 

During  the  reading  of  extracts  from  foreign  as  well  as  from  other 
journals— which  it  is  the  custom  to  do  at  every  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  France — M.  Janssen  saw  that  he  was  not  the  only 
one  to  observe  this  phenomenon,  which  is  very  common  and,  I  may  add 
here,  the  great  cause  of  non-success  among  amateurs  when  they  begin  to 
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employ  rapid  plates.  They  are  doubtiul  of  the  makers’  statement  as 
regards  rapidity.  Being  accustomed  to  expose  the  old  tannin  plates 
very  long,  the  maker  tells  them  that  instead  of  minutes  they  mu3t  ex¬ 
pose  only  for  seconds  when  in  the  field.  In  place  of  keeping  in  this 
proportion  they  are  fearful  of  returning  without  a  picture,  and  instead 
of  one  second— which  would  be  the  right  exposure— they  expose  two  and 
sometimes  three  or  more  seconds.  The  consequence  is  that  a  very  thin 
image  comes  out  in  the  development  which  it  is  impossible  to  intensify, 
and  which  the  hypo,  dissolves  out.  An  amateur  seeing  such  a  thin 
image,  resembling  a  positive,  thinks  he  has  not  exposed  sufficiently,  and 
the  next  time  he  goes  out  he  gets  nothing  on  his  plates.  He  then  cries 
out  against  the  plate  of  such  and  such  a  maker,  little  thinking  all  the 
time  that  it  is  his  own  fault.  The  chief  cry  is— ‘  ‘I  cannot  get  intensity; 
my  negatives  are  thin  and  nearly  useless  !  ”  All  this  is  caused  by  over-ex¬ 
posure,  and  when  a  plate  is  under-exposed  and  developed  before  amateurs 
they  cry  “wonderful!”  and  when,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  another 
plate  is  exposed  five  or  six  times  more,  and  a  pale  positive  is  obtained, 
they  cry — “That  is  what  we  have  always!  Now  we  know  the  reason!  ” 

M.  Renard  presented  some  fine  positives  on  mica,  and  asked  the 
members  if  they  could  not  prepare  mica  surfaces  with  gelatino-bromide 
in  order  to  do  away  with  glass  in  travelling.  He  laid  several  sheets  of 
mica  on  the  table,  so  that  any  member  might  experiment  with  them. 
As  for  myself  I  cannot  see  what  advantage  we  should  gain  by  substi¬ 
tuting  mica  for  glass.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  much  dearer ;  secondly,  it 
is  difficult  to  procure  it  pure  ;  thirdly,  not  only  is  it  liable  to  split  and 
break,  but  it  is  also  friable,  and  the  least  scratch  would  spoil  a  negative. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  presented  the  Society  with  his  seventh  edition  of 
Traiti  G6niral  de  Photographie,  dedicated  to  our  mutual  friend,  M. 
L6on  Vidal.  I  have  no  doubt  this  book  will  have  a  great  success.  The 
marvellous  activity  of  its  scientific  author  is  well  known.  That  portion 
which  treats  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  will  be  read  and  com¬ 
mented  on  by  many.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
work,  but  hope  to  do  so  ere  long. 

I  am  sure  that  all  connected  with  photography  will  be  happy  to  hear 
that  a  sum  of  12,000  francs  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Poitevin — the 
modest  savant  of  whom  I  spoke  in  a  previous  communication. 

Dissolving  a  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  pellicle  in  alcohol  by  aid  of  an 
acid  does  not  give  me  the  good  results  I  anticipated.  Fog  is  the  most 
bitter  enemy  I  have  to  deal  with  in  this  case.  I  intend  to  try  some 
experiments  in  connection  with  Captain  Abney’s  idea  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  in  order  to  prevent  it  if  possible.  As  to  his  new  idea  of  pouring 
on  collodion  in  order  to  prevent  frilling,  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  is 
a  radical  cure,  and  that  gelatine  workers  have  much  to  thank  that 
gentleman  for.  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

27,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  July  6,  1880. 

- — - 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  claim  the  favour  of  a  corner  for  the  following 
remarks,  as  an  old  contributor  to  the  Journal?  I  regret  to  occupy  any 
portion  of  its  columns  in  self-defence,  seeing  others  have  previously 
rendered  full  acknowledgments  to  my  claim  as  the  party  who  first 
introduced  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
However,  unfortunately,  it  appears  again  necessary  to  assert  my  priority; 
for,  quite  accidentally,  on  Wednesday  last,  when  passing  your  office, 
I  noticed,  exposed  in  the  window,  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  May 
14th,  and  at  page  239,  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  J.  Burgess,  the  opening 
lines  of  which  ran  thus: — “It  is  now  just  seven  years  since  gelatino- 
bromide  was  launched  with  great  expectation  upon  public  attention. 
As  its  originator  I  have  naturally  followed  its  progress  with  great 
interest,”  &c.  (the  italics  are  mine).  It  is  the  usual  custom  to  consider 
those  who  first  give  publicity  to  their  inventions  or  discoveries  as  the 
inventors  or  discoverers,  and  I  fear  the  rule  cannot  be  altered  in  favour 
of  Mr.  J.  Burgess. 

In  September,  1871,  I  sent  a  notice  for  making  the  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion  to  the  pages  of  your  Journal,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  handing 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  (the  former  Editor),  several  negatives, 
small  landscapes,  views,  &c. ,  taken  by  the  process.  Being  at  the  time 
much  occupied,  and  out  of  health,  I  did  not  selfishly  withhold  my  ex¬ 
perience,  nor  endeavour  to  cover  it  by  protection.  It  was  made  free  to 
all.  Mr.  Taylor  writes  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  for  1875  : — “No  patent  has  been  applied  for  by  anyone  that 
will  prevent  the  public  practising  the  process  as  originally  described  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  by  Dr.  Maddox  and  others.” 
How,  then,  can  Mr.  Burgess  make  this  assertion  as  “originator?” 
Originator  of  what?  In  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  for  1880,  in  the  Editor’s  (Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton’s)  opening  article, 
we  read — “The  next  step  in  gelatine  photography  was  announced 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  July  25th,  1873,  in 
which  number  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Peckham,  advertised  for  sale  his  new 
emulsion.  Though  it  was  not  stated  at  the  time,  it  was  generally 
known  that  the  basis  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  emulsion  was  gelatine,”  &c. 
“The  formula  employed  by  Mr.  Burgess  was  never  made  public,”  &c. 
“Though  we  cannot  credit  Mr.  Burgess  with  having  added  greatly  to 


our  knowledge  of  gelatine  emulsion,  it  is  at  least  due  to  him  to  say  that 
he  sounded  the  key-note  which  was  subsequently  taken  up  by  others.” 
This  appears  to  be  the  paragraph  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  so  warmly  placed 
to  heart ;  but  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a  vast  period  between  September, 
1871,  and  July,  1873,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  pointedly  stated  that 
“the  next  step”  implies  a  previous  one,  which  step  evidently  was  not 
made  by  Mr.  Burgess. 

In  the  Editor’s  “  Summarised  Notes  of  Progress  in  Photography 
During  the  Past  Year,”  on  page  21  of  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  for  1878,  Mr.  Taylor  mentions  two  directions  in 
which  advance  has  been  made — “Bolton’s  washed  collodion  emulsion 
and  Maddox’s  gelatino-bromide  process;”  whilst  the  Editor  (Mr. 
W.  B.  Bolton)  of  this  year’s  Almanac,  in  his  historical  sketch  of 
The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Gelatine  Emulsion  Photography,  speaks 
very  correctly  and  plainly  upon  the  subject  when  he  says  “the  first 
real  attempt  on  record  to  compound  a  practically  workable  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion  was  made  in  1871,  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox,  whose 
experiments  are  described  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
for  September  8th  of  that  year.”  (I  see  the  Editor  has  great  doubt 
about  the  utility  of  aqua  regia ;  but  are  we  not  working  round  even 
in  that  direction  ?) 

In  the  original  article  sent  to  the  Journal  in  1871  I  did  not  record  the 
numerous  experiments  made  with  other  substances  and  other  salts  of 
silver.  These  may  yet  come  to  light  should  I  again  take  up  the  subject 
of  photography.  A  long  absence  from  England  and  entire  negligence  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  “seducing  art”  have  quite  placed  me  out¬ 
side  the  circle  of  the  present  workers. 

By  the  above  remarks  let  it  be  understood  I  do  not  wish  to  absorb 
the  valuable  hints  others  have  evolved,  whether  on  the  amateur  or  com¬ 
mercial  side.  Charles  Lamb’s  classification  of  mankind  as  “those  who 
borrow  and  those  who  lend  ”  stands  good  even  in  matters  photographic ; 
and  I  fear,  after  the  foregoing  statements,  Mr.  Burgess  cannot  joyously 
“lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul”  of  being  the  originator  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  however  he  may  delight  to  dance  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  flageolet,  for  he  says  he  has  “  composed  the  whole  of 
the  tune.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Pw  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

Gunner sbury,  July  2,  1880. 

INTENSIFYING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  Mr.  Dunmore  has  had  a  little  more  experience 
with  outdoor  gelatine  work  I  think  he  will  find  the  intensifying  of  his 
negatives  not  so  uncertain  as  he  fancies  it  to  be  at  present. 

Of  course  the  outdoor  photographer  has  more  difficulties  to  contend 
with  than  the  portraitist,  as  the  time  of  exposure  must  in  all  cases  be  a 
matter  of  guesswork  ;  yet  with  Edwards’s  glycerine  developer  plenty 
of  density  can  be  obtained.  But  “  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best- 
regulated  families.”  A  thin  negative  will  now  and  then  crop  up.  Now 
if  this  thin  negative  be  soaked  in  running  water  for  some  time — say 
twenty  minutes  at  the  least ;  be  then  placed  in  the  sherry-coloured 
solution  of  iodide  for  another  three  or  four  minutes,  and  then  well 
washed,  any  amount  of  density  can  be  got  with  the  gelatino-iron  and 
silver  intensifier  without  stains,  if  a  proper  amount  of  care  be  used. 
Should  any  stains  make  their  appearance,  instantly  wash  the  negative 
and  place  it  in  hypo.,  and  they  will  disappear;  but  in  every  case  the 
negative  must  be  put  in  hypo,  after  intensifying. 

I  have  recently  taken  the  varnish  off  a  negative  of  this  place,  taken 
last  autumn.  That  was  over-exposed  and  too  thin  to  print.  It  had 
previously  been  intensified  with  red  iodide  of  mercury  (Mr.  W.  Bedford’s 
formula),  and  was  very  yellow  and  a  bad  printer.  I  then  treated  it  as 
above,  and  now  it  prints  beautifully.  I  know  this  intensifier  is  slow, 
but  that  is  one  of  its  recommendations. 

If  Mr.  Dunmore  have  any  affection  for  his  negative  he  certainly  will 
not  “place  it  in  a  solution  of  cyanide,”  but  will  merely  flow  a  very 
weak  solution  of  cyanide  over  it,  and  instantly  well  wash  it;  otherwise 
his  negative  will  certainly  frill,  if  not  disappear. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Sidmouth,  July  5,  1880.  C.  G.  Cutchey. 

CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — An  anonymous  correspondent,  in  your  issue  of  last 
week,  seems  to  infer  that  the  formula  for  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver 
with  gelatine,  which  I  gave  in  a  previous  number,  is  taken  from  some¬ 
thing  that  Captain  Abney  has  published  in  some  foreign  paper. 

It  is  an  excellent  rule  not  to  notice  anonymous  attacks  ;  still,  with 
your  permission,  I  should  like  to  ask  this  correspondent  if  he  will 
kindly  give  the  name  and  date  of  the  foreign  paper  where  this  formula 
is  to  be  found,  as  if  anything  better  than  my  formula  is  published  I,  for 
one,  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it.  I  simply  sent  what  I  considered  to 
be  an  improvement  upon  anything  previously  published,  being  the 
result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  with  the  various  haloids. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  far  from  being  a  devout  believer  in  gelatine, 
and,  in  fact,  now  use  a  process  that  runs  gelatine  very  closely  as  respects 
rapidity,  and  certainly  is  preferable  as  regards  its  general  characteristics. 
No  one  can  possibly  be  more  ready  than  myself  to  acknowledge  how 
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much  photography  is  indebted  to  Captain  Abney  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  gentleman  has  every  reason  to  wish  to  be  saved  from  some  of 
his  friends. 

It  is  curious,  if  a  fact,  that  Captain  Abney  should  publish  a  formula 
for  the  use  of  chloride  with  gelatine  in  a  “foreign  newspaper,”  and  at 
the  same  time  simply  advocate  the  addition  of  iodide  alone  to  the  bro¬ 
mide  in  the  English  journals.  Is  there  anything  different  in  the  light 
in  “  furren  parts  ?  ” — lam,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Barker. 

July  5,  1880. 

- 4 - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  but  one  you  gave,  in  an  article  on 
Portraits  and  Likenesses,  very  interesting  and  useful  hints  on  the  subject 
of  success  in  obtaining  a  good  likeness.  Here,  as  on  many  other  occa¬ 
sions,  you  testify  that  you  consider  photography  an  art,  and  I  think  you 
are  right. 

Is  it  not  now  time  to  speak  a  word  or  two  about  the  now,  alas !  much- 
worked  “club  portraits?”  As  the  best  of  this  kind  of  work  can  only 
be  a  very  weak  and  corrupt  substitute  for  a  real  painting  after  nature, 
it  should  be  avoided  by  any  photographer  to  whom  his  art  is  more  than 
a  trade. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Artist. 

July  5,  1880. 


Fraxinus. — The  quantity  of  baryta  salt  you  have  employed  has  evidently 
been  too  small;  use  at  least  double  as  much.  The  proper  proportion  is 
about  five  grains  to  each  ounce  of  bath  solution.  Kaolin  would  simply  ruin 
a  negative  bath. 

<L  L. — Evidently  your  bath  is  reduced  in  strength  by  the  treatment  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected.  Unless  the  quantity  of  solution  is  large  we  should 
advise  you  to  discard  it  and  make  a  new  one.  You  will  And  this  cheaper  in 
the  end  than  trying  to  doctor  the  old  one. 

T.  J.  Scott.— -We  have  no  further  information  than  that  supplied  by  our 
correspondent,  and  we  do  not  think  the  apparatus  is  an  article  of  commerce 
in  this  countjy.  We  advise  you  to  apply  to  some  of  the  Paris  houses,  where 
you  would  possibly  bo  able  to  get  your  requirement  supplied. 

A.  B.  J. — It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  queries,  because  you  do  not  give  ua 
sufficient  data.  You  say  hack  focus,  but  that  is  no  guide  whatever.  Send  ua 
the  equivalent  focus  and  state  the  form  of  lens  ;  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
answer  you  definitely,  which  we  cannot  do  on  the  information  now  given. 

A.  B.  C. — Judging  from  your  specimen  we  should  say  that  you  would  be 
qualified  to  accept  an  engagement  as  a  retoucher.  You  will  find  an  article 
on  the  blistering  of  albuinenised  paper  in  our  number  for  April  9th.  A  work 
on  the  subject  of  gelatine,  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Abney,  will  shortly  bo 
published. 

The  Sydney  Medal  Awards. — We  understand  that  the  Sydney  papers 
announce  the  award  of  a  third  grade  medal  to  Mr.  H.  Manfield,  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  and  not  a  fourth,  as  stated  in  the  list  which  reached  us  and  was 
published  in  our  last  number.  We  are  glad,  for  our  contributor’s  sake,  to 
make  this  announcement. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — L  must  admit  that  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes  and  Mr.  William  Cobb  with  reference  to  the  new  method 
of  development,  as  advertised  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Morgan  and  Co., 
surprised  me  not  a  little,  for  I  saw  Mr.  J.  S.  Hazard,  of  Clapham, 
do  the  very  same  thing  six  months  ago ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  gen¬ 
tleman  will  gratify  any  unbeliever  by  a  similar  display  if  they  will  pay 
him  a  visit,  although  I  feel  certain  he  has  not  paid  a  guinea  for  the  dis¬ 
covery. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Caustic. 

July  7,  1880. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted,  a  4-inch  condenser  for  lantern,  in  exchange  for  12  X  10  view  lens  by 
Bland  and  Long.— -Address,  T.  J.  L.,  72,  Howard-street,  Coventry. 

I  will  exchange  a  quarter- plate  lens  (Stanley)  and  a  Steinheil’s  lens  for  a  good 
pocket-camera  with  three  double  backs  and  lens,  or  either  of  the  above  lenses 
for  camera.— Address,  F.  W.  Barlow,  jun.,  443,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp  for  enlarging,  as  good  as  new,  in  exchange  fora 
whole-plate  bellows  camera  or  posing  chair,  or  for  anything  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy.— Address,  P.  McArdle,  151,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N. 

I  will  exchange  a  large  steel-faced  plane,  3|-inch  blade,  and  shooting-board, 
a  good  whole-plate  French  lens  with  mahogany  swing-back  camera,  and  a 
12  X  12  bellows-body  camera  with  extending  flap,  for  anything  photo¬ 
graphic.— Address,  W.  Mott,  20,  Sumner-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

A  strong  tripod-stand,  a  carte  rolling-press,  a  Ross’s  No.  3  triplet,  perfect,  one 
dozen  printing-frames,  Photo.  News ,  from  1866  to  1879,  india-rubber-lined 
bath,  10  X  8,  will  be  exchanged  for  studio  accessories,  double- card  camera, 
half  plate,  and  landscape  background. — Address,  W.  Bassett,  32,  Stoke- 
road,  Guildford. 

Offered: — Dallmeyer’s  2c  rapid  carte  lens;  Thomas’s  best  tent  for  working 
12  X  10  plates,  with  all  fittings  and  wheeling  apparatus;  walnut  cabinet, 
changing  panels  adjustable  to  three  heights,  cost  £9. — Want : — Dallmeyer’s  or 
Ross’s  rapid  rectilinear  of  about  9  to  11  inch  focus;  Cadett’s  instantaneous 
shutter;  and  a  modern  tricycle  in  good  condition. — Address,  A.,  care  of 

B.  Wyles  and  Co.,  Southport. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Cabinet. — All  things  being  equal,  the  longer  focus  of  the  two  lenses  will  cer¬ 
tainly  answer  your  requirements  best. 

R.  Johnstone  and  Chromate.— Bath  too  warm  ;  add  half  a  pound  or  so  of 
powdered  ice  before  commencing  to  sensitise.  See  leader  on  the  subject  in  the 
present  number. 

X.  X. — The  hack  focus  is  no  guide  whatever  to  the  real  focus  of  a  photographic 
combination.  Without  knowing  the  equivalent  focus  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  give  you  the  desired  information. 

S.  E.  Jun. — See  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  present  number.  The  salt  you 
require  is  the  common  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  shops,  otherwise  known  as 
di-sodic  phosphate,  hydro-di-sodic  phosphate,  &c. 

J.  Nuttall. — Alcohol  may  possibly  answer  your  purpose.  Leaves  may  be 
skeletonised  by  steeping  them  in  a  strong  solution  of  the  so-called  chluride 
of  lime.  Several  days  will  be  required  for  the  purpose. 

S.  B - .—Three  inches  and  a-half  will  be  better  than  four  inches  for  the 

purpose  you  require.  If  you  had  the  larger  size  you  would  not  be  able 
to  utilise  more  than  three  and  a-half  inches  of  it  in  actual  practice. 

F.  Powlf.r. — We  anticipate  that  in  the  series  Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera 
there  will  very  shortly  appear  an  article  describing  the  neighbourhood 
you  mention.  It  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  conduct  the  series  in 
the  manner  you  suggest ;  were  we  to  attempt  to  do  so  it  would  probably 
cause  the  collapse  of  the  attempt.  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire  also,  will 
be  dealt  with  in  due  course. 


Ferro-Pkussiate. — Indian-ink  should  be  avoided  for  blocking-out  large  sur¬ 
faces  on  negatives,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  crack  or  peel  off,  frequently  bringing 
the  picture  with  it  if  applied  to  its  face.  Black  varnish,  in  which  turpentine 
is  the  solvent,  is  the  best  medium  you  can  use  for  the  purpose.  It  may  bo 
diluted  with  spirit  of  turpentine  if  necessary,  which  is  often  the  case  if  the 
work  be  very  fine.  We  are  glad  to  hear  you  have  succeeded  with  the 
ferro-prussiate  process. 

Mr.  J.  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester,  requosts  us  to  correct  an  inaccuracy  in  our 
article  last  week,  in  which  we  stated  that  his  process  is  not  worked  upon  a 
large  scale  commercially.  Mr  Pouncy  informs  us  that  his  premises  are 
amongst  the  largest  in  the  county  town  of  Dorchester,  and  that  there  his 
process  is  worked  commercially  on  an  extensive  scale.  Enlargements  on 
canvas  in  oil  colours  are  there  obtainable  by  any  photographer,  and  shortly 
new  arrangements  will  be  made  for  establishing  a  centre  in  London. 

F.  P. — So  far  as  we  are  aware  no  account  has  ever  been  published  of  any 
experiments  in  the  line  you  mention;  and,  though  we  will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  you  have  taken  strictly  new  ground,  it  is  at  least  so  little  worked 
that  you  may  fairly  claim  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  originality.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  foresee  or  guard  against  claims  which  may  be  made 
by  others  after  your  investigations  have  been  made  public.  Nothing — in 
photography,  at  least— is  ever  published  but  somebody  turns  up  who  has 
known  all  about  it  before. 

C.  E.  T. — The  best  medium  for  mounting  photographs  in  albums  is  one  that 
contains  but  little  water,  because  all  aqueous  solutions  cause  the  paper  of  the 
hook  to  expand  when  they  are  applied,  inducing  cockling  of  the  leaves.  India- 
rubber  answers  the  purpose  well  in  this  respect ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
prints  peel  off  after  a  time  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  rubber.  The 
next  best  material  is  a  solution  of  gum  or  gelatine  containing  little  water ; 
but,  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  apply  when  thick,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
alcohol  may  be  added  to  thin  it  without  injury,  because  that  does  not  causo 
expansion  of  the  paper  as  water  does. 

Querist  (Ontario). — 1.  The  strength  of  the  hypo,  solution  is  much  weaker  than 
is  ordinarily  used,  and  would,  we  should  imagine,  require  at  least  the  length 
of  time  you  mention  to  perform  its  duty.  One  ounce  of  hypo,  to  each  four 
ounces  of  water  will  make  a  bath  which  is  more  likely  to  answer  your 
requirements  and  fix  the  prints  in  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
trust  to  the  use  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite,  as  the  actual  quantity 
of  the  salt  held  in  solution  varies  so  much  with  the  temperature  that  serious 
uncertainty  is  sure  to  arise  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  bath  employed  and 
the  time  necessary  for  perfect  fixing. — 2.  In  our  last  volume,  at  page  395, 
will  be  found  described  the  method  we  employ  in  our  own  practice,  and  one 
which  has  been  successfully  adopted  by  many  of  our  gelatine  workers  here. 

Received—  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.;  E.  Dunmore;  Dr.  J.  Nicol. 
Thanks.  In  our  next. 


Saturday  Afternoon  Outdoor  Meeting. — The  place  of  meeting 
for  tomorrow  will  be  Hampstead  Heath;  the  rendezvous  being  Jack 
Straw’s  Castle,  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  after  the  close  of  operations. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  Jidy  2,  1880. 

Petition  for  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

Quin  and  Co.,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  and  of  Howland-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
London,  jewel,  photographic,  and  ormolu  frame  makers. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Mayson  Brothers,  Keswick,  Cumberland,  photographers  and  dealers  in  pictures 
and  fancy  goods. 
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THE  FERROUS-BORATE  DEVELOPER. 

In  continuation  of  our  article  of  last  week,  we  now  propose  to  give 
an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  borate  developer  in  our  hands  as 
compared  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  and  the  ordinary  alkaline  pyro. 
We  may  premise  that  the  results  aimed  at  were  merely  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  energy  of  the  solution ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
capability  of  producing  with  a  given  exposure,  and  in  a  given  period 
of  application,  a  more  or  less  strongly-marked  impression. 

The  means  adopted  in  our  trials  were  the  following: — In  order  to 
ensure  as  nearly  as  possible  absolute  uniformity  in  the  test  plates,  a 
single  12  X  10  gelatine  plate  was  cut  up  into  pieces  three  inches 
square,  and  these  were  exposed  successively  under  one  of  Mr. 
Warnerke’s  useful  “  sensitometers  ”  for  ten  seconds  each,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  feet  from  a  gas  flame.  As  standard  developers,  with 
which  to  compare  the  new  solution,  the  two  following  were  employed, 
both  newly  prepared : — l3t.  Ferrous-oxalate :  One  part  of  saturated 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  was  mixed  with  Jive  pazts  of  saturated 
solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  and  filtered. — 2nd.  Alkaline  pyro:  Six 
grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  two  minims  of  strong  ammonia,  and  four 
minims  of  thirty-grain  solution  of  ammonium  bromide  were  dissolved 
in  two  ounces  of  water.  The  developing  action  was  in  each  case 
continued  for  a  measured  period,  three  minutes  being  taken  as  the 
standard,  though  this  time  was  increased  in  two  instances,  as  will  be 
mentioned. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution  given  above 
is  far  from  being  the  most  energetic  it  is  possible  to  prepare,  as  three 
volumes  of  the  saturated  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  would  have 
sufficed ;  the  additional  quantity,  while  possibly  acting  favourably 
upon  the  quality  of  the  image,  would  materially  detract  from 
the  energy  of  the  developer.  With  the  pyro.  developer,  moreover, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  push  the  action  by  subsequent  additions  of 
ammonia.  The  quantities  given  above  were  allowed  to  act  to  their 
fullest  extent  in  the  allotted  time  in  the  same  manner  as  the  various 
iron  solutions.  We  have  very  little  doubt  that  more  could  have  been 
got  out  of  the  pyro.-developed  plate  by  judicious  additions  of 
ammonia. 

The  first  plate,  taken  promiscuously  from  amongst  those  already 
exposed,  was  plunged,  without  previously  wetting  it,  into  the  ferrous 
oxalate  contained  in  a  dish.  In  one  minute  the  first  row  of  tints 
(from  one  to  five)  commenced  to  appear,  being  visible  almost 
simultaneously.  In  another  forty  seconds  the  numbers  from  six  to 
ten  appeared  faintly ;  and,  upon  washing  the  plate  at  the  expiration 
of  the  three  minutes,  it  was  found  that  the  fifteenth  tint  was 
just  faintly  visible.  The  next  plate  was  developed  by  means  of  the 
pyro.  and  ammonia  newly  mixed.  The  image  commenced  to  appear 
at  forty-five  seconds  and  proceeded  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
previous  one,  the  result  at  the  close  of  the  three  minutes  being 
practically  indistinguishable  from  the  latter,  except  in  the  matter  of 
colour,  the  pyro.-developed  image  being  browner  in  tone.  These  two 
plates  were  accepted  as  the  standard. 

We  next  tried  the  borate  developer  made  exactly  according  to 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  instructions  and  proportions  given  at  page  280. 
A  concentrated  solution  is  here  described,  which  it  is  recommended 
to  dilute  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  to  restrain  by 


the  addition  of  four  to  six  drops  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  bromide 
to  each  ounce  of  the  diluted  solution.  Curiosity  led  us  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  concentrated  solution,  when,  to  our  great  surprise,  we 
found  that,  instead  of  being  uncontrollably  energetic,  it  fell  short  of 
the  standard,  three  minutes’  application  serving  only  to  bring  out 
very  faintly  the  fourteenth  tint  of  the  sensitometer.  Two  minutes 
(nearly)  elapsed  before  the  first  appearance  of  any  image  at  all,  the 
whole  of  the  development  being  performed  in  the  last  sixty  seconds. 
Believing  that  this  solution,  though  slow  in  starting,  might  possibly 
prove  to  be  more  rapid  in  its  action  when  it  once  commenced,  we 
made  a  subsequent  comparative  trial  against  ferrous  oxalate,  ex¬ 
tending  the  time  of  development  to  five  minutes  instead  of  three; 
but  the  ferrous  oxalate  had  then  a  decided  advantage  to  the  extent 
of  three,  if  not  four,  visible  tints,  while  the  vigour  of  the  image  was 
much  greater.  The  borate  solution  scarcely  appeared  to  gain  any¬ 
thing  after  the  first  three  minutes.  In  a  still  later  experiment  the 
plates  were  left  in  the  respective  solutions  for  half-an-hour,  with  a 
still  further  advantage  in  favour  of  the  ferrous  oxalate. 

It  was  with  some  doubt,  as  may  be  imagined,  that  we  then  turned 
to  the  diluted  borate  solution.  This  was  made  by  adding  to  one  ounce 
of  the  concentrated  solution  three  ounces  of  water  and  twenty  minims 
of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  ammonium  bromide.  Three  minutes’ 
application  of  this  solution  producing  no  visible  impression  the  time 
was  extended  to  five  minutes,  when,  the  result  being  still  negative 
the  film  was  washed  and  carefully  examined  in  a  good  light,  but 
showed  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  deposit.  Subsequent  trials 
proved  that  the  continued  action  of  this  solution  for  even  half-an- 
hour  produced  but  the  faintest  impression  of  the  first  three  or  four 
tints  of  the  scale. 

This  result  being  so  singularly  negative,  the  suspicion  which  had 
previously  arisen  in  our  mind,  that  the  developing  action  possessed 
by  Mr.  Lea’s  solution  was  due  rather  to  the  ferrous  oxalate  formed 
than  to  the  borate,  was  considerably  strengthened.  It  appeared 
probable  that  in  the  undiluted  solution  the  oxalate  was  present  in  a 
sufficient  state  of  concentration  to  exert  considerable  developing 
power,  but  that  in  the  diluted  mixture  its  action  was  too  feeble  to 
produce  any  result  of  value.  In  order  to  test  this  we  compounded  a 
solution  as  follows : — 

Potassic  oxalate .  2  ounces. 

Borax .  200  grains. 

Ferrous  sulphate  .  145  „ 

Water .  4  ounces. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  twice  the  quantity  of  borax  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Lea,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  salt  to  convert 
it  into  borate  of  iron,  without  leaving  any  excess  of  the  metal  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  oxalate;  that  is,  of  course,  supposing  that  the  borato 
is  more  readily  formed  than  the  oxalate,  or,  rather,  that  boracic  acid 
has  a  stronger  affinity  for  iron  than  oxalic,  which  appears  doubtful. 
The  result  of  a  three  minutes’  application  of  this  solution  was  to 
bring  out  tli8  first  two  rows  of  tints  (from  one  to  ten),  or  five  tints 
less  than  the  standard  and  three  or  four  less  than  Mr.  Lea’s  concen¬ 
trated  solution — this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  solution 
contained  a  far  larger  quantity  of  borate,  or,  at  least,  of  borax.  A 
further  addition  of  another  ounce  of  oxalate  of  potash  was  made 
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with  a  view  of  getting  into  solution,  if  possible,  another  portion  of 
the  heavy  precipitate  which  remained;  but  the  energy  of  the  solution 
was  unchanged. 

To  remove  the  lingering  doubt  that  still  existed  as  to  the  freedom 
of  these  solutions  from  oxalate  of  iron,  to  which  the  developing 
action  might  be  more  properly  attributed,  borate  of  iron  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  a  separate  form,  and,  after  washing  on  a  filter,  was 
dissolved  to  saturation  in  hot  saturated  solution  of  potassic  oxalate, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered,  when  a  clear,  brownish-red  solution 
resulted,  similar  in  colour  to,  but  not  so  deep  as,  ferrous  oxalate. 
The  action  of  this  solution — which  was  extended  to  six  minutes,  or 
double  the  standard  time — produced  only  the  first  five  tints,  and 
those  very  faintly. 

The  outcome  of  these  trials  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that,  for  gela¬ 
tine  plates  at  least,  the  new  borate  developer  of  Mr.  Lea  is  far 
inferior  to  ferrous  oxalate,  whatever  may  be  its  action  upon  collodion 
films.  The  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  we  know,  behaves  very  differ¬ 
ently  with  the  two  classes  of  plates,  and  this  difference  may  probably 
extend  to  the  whole  series  of  ferrous  developers,  so  that  that  which 
may  be  best  for  collodion  may  possibly  be  entirely  unsuited  to  gela¬ 
tine.  Further  than  this :  it  would  appear  that  ferrous  borate,  jjer  se, 
has  very  little  developing  action,  though  it  may  greatly  modify  the 
action  of  the  oxalate.  The  results  of  these  comparative  experiments 
were  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Club  at  a  recent 
meeting. 


SENSITISING  CARBON  TISSUE  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 
When  treating  in  our  last  issue  on  the  subject  of  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  so  frequently  met  with  in  working  the  carbon  process  in  hot 
weather,  we  alluded  to  one  very  fertile  source  of  trouble,  namely, 
that  of  rendering  the  tissue  sensitive  without  its  gelatinous 
coating  dissolving,  or  partially  dissolving,  whilst  in  the  bath,  or 
of  its  running  off  the  paper  when  hung  up  to  dry.  We  propose 
now  to  give  a  few  practical  hints  as  to  how  these  troubles  are  to  be 
avoided. 

In  hot  weather  it  is  always  advisable  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
the  solution  from  that  which  is  employed  in  cold,  for  the  reason 
we  gave  last  week,  namely,  that  gelatine  absorbs  aqueous  solutions 
more  rapidly  as  their  temperature  is  increased;  consequently,  as  more 
of  the  solution  is  taken  up  by  the  tissue,  so  it  must  of  necessity 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  chromium  salt,  which  in  the  end 
becomes  equivalent  to  using  a  stronger  bath.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  a  shorter  immersion  in  the  fluid  would  attain  the  same  result  as 
the  employment  of  a  weaker  solution.  But  in  practice  this  is  not  the 
case;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Some  writers 
affirm  that  the  employment  of  a  weak  bath  is  a  sure  preventive  of 
reticulation.  We,  however,  cannot  endorse  this  idea  iu  its  entirety, 
because  in  our  hands  it  has  not  always  proved  a  perfect  remedy, 
although  it  certainly  is  a  great  palliative. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  moat  suitable  strength  of  bath  to 
use.  This  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  negatives  to  be  printed  from  ;  for,  if  they  be  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  kind,  or  at  all  approaching  to  hardness,  the  tissue  must  be 
more  highly  sensitised  than  if  they  be  thin  and  weak,  otherwise  the 
prints  will  be  hard  and  lacking  in  delicacy  and  half-tone.  Again  : 
if  the  tissue  is  to  be  squeegeed  off  after  it  is  taken  from  the  bath, 
the  solution  requires  to  be  stronger  than  if  it  is  simply  taken  out 
and  suspended  to  dry  with  the  superfluous  fluid  upon  it,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  solution  is  removed,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  soak  in  and  become  concentrated  in  it  as  it  dries.  We  shall 
assume  that  the  tissue  is  to  be  squeegeed  ;  because,  if  this  be  done, 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  sensitising  and  drying  in  an 
elevated  temperature  is  at  once  overcome,  namely,  that  of  the 
coating  running  off  the  paper  in  streaks  when  it  is  suspended  to 
dry. 

Whatever  strength  of  bath  may  have  been  found  to  yield  the  best 
results  during  the  winter  months  may  safely,  and  with  advantage, 
be  reduced  in  strength  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  even  more.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  winter  bath  was  prepared  of  a  strength  of  one  ounce  of 
bichromate  to  twenty  of  water,  one  to  thirty  will  prove  a  good  pro¬ 


portion  to  adopt  for  summer  use.  Having  modified  the  strength 
of  the  solution  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
altered  conditions  of  temperature,  it  next  remains  to  apply  it. 
Some  year  or  so  back  the  suggestion  was  made  to  swab  the  solution 
on  from  the  back ;  and  had  the  plan  succeeded — which  it  did  not,  for 
the  reason  we  explained  at  the  time —  it  would  have  simplified 
matters  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  then  all  the  difficulties  pei  taming 
to  the  coating  running  would  have  been  avoided.  However,  the 
following  plan  will  be  found  to  answer  well  in  practice : — 

Iu  making  up  a  new  bath  dissolve  the  requisite  bichromate  of 
potash  in  two-thirds  only  of  the  full  quantity  of  water,  using  for  the 
purpose  the  coldest  that  can  be  obtained ;  when  the  salt  is  dissolved 
add  broken  ice  in  proportion  to  the  water  omitted.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  bath  is  being  prepared,  put  into  the  dish  which  is  to  contain  it 
a  little  water  and  some  broken  ice,  together  with  the  glass  plate  upon 
which  the  tissue  is  to  be  squeegeed,  because  it  is  advisable  that  this 
should  be  as  cold  as  the  bath  solution,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  softening  the  outer  surface  of  the  tissue,  which  must  be 
avoided  if  possible.  When  the  ice  in  the  solution  is  dissolved  the 
bath  is  ready  for  use.  Now  remove  the  glass  plate  from  the  dish  and 
pass  the  squeegee  over  it  to  remove  the  water  adhering  to  it ;  empty 
the  dish,  and  pour  in  the  solution  and  immerse  the  tissue,  avoiding 
touching  it  with  the  fingers  by  using  forceps  assisted  by  the  camel's- 
hair  brush  employed  for  removing  the  air-bubbles.  As  soon  as  the 
tissue  has  absorbed  sufficient  solution  take  it  from  the  bath  and 
place  it  on  the  cold  glass  plate,  and  remove  the  superfluous  solution 
with  the  squeegee ;  then  put  it  on  a  sheet  of  stout  blotiing-board, 
placed  across  a  line  to  dry.  If  the  bath  has  been  cold,  and  the  excess 
of  solution  closely  removed  with  the  squeegee,  there  will  be  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  coating  running  even  if  the  temperature  in  which  it  is 
hung  be  somewhat  high.  A  porcelain  dish  will  be  found  preferable 
to  a  metal  one  for  containing  the  solution,  because  when  that  is  once 
made  cold  it  will  remain  so  longer  than  a  metal  one. 

After  what  we  pointed  out  last  week  we  need  hardly  remark 
that  the  operation  of  sensitising  should  be  performed  iu  the  coolest 
place  available,  and  that  the  tissue  should  be  kept  in  a  cold  place  for 
some  time  before  it  is  immersed.  After  use  the  bath  should  be 
poured  into  a  stone  jar  and  preserved  in  a  cool  place  until  next 
required.  It  can  then  be  reduced  in  temperature  as  follows: — Add 
powdered  bichromate  of  potash  and  broken  ice  in  the  proportion  of 
half-an-ouuce  of  the  former  to  each  pound  of  the  latter;  when  both 
are  dissolved  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  When  large  sheets  of 
tissue  have  to  be  sensitised  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  manipulate 
them  without  immersing  the  fingers.  In  such  cases  the  latter  should 
always  be  protected  with  india-rubber  gloves  or  finger-stalls.  India- 
rubber  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  will,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent 
the  solution  becoming  heated,  as  well  as  protect  the  flesh  of  the 
operator  from  the  injurious  action  of  the  chromium  salt. 

In  the  foregoing  hints  we  have  assumed  that  ice  is  to  be  obtained, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  most  places,  when  ice  cannot  be 
procured  spring  water  can,  and  if  that  be  freshly  drawn  and  the 
bath  made  with  it  and  used  directly,  it  will  generally  be  found  to 
answer  all  purposes,  provided  the  necessary  precautions  be  taken 
with  regard  to  its  employment. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  sensitising  upon  which  the  carbon 
worker  may  fall  back,  and  that  successfully,  when  neither  ice  nor 
spring  water  is  to  be  obtained,  and  that  is  to  replace  part  of  the  water 
with  which  the  bath  is  made  with  alcohol  to  the  extent  of  (say) 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  addition  of  alcohol  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  retard  the  solvent  action  of  the  solution  upon  the 
gelatine,  even  supposing  the  temperature  to  be  somewhat  high;  but 
in  all  cases  where  alcohol  is  employed  it  will  be  advisable  to  add  a 
little  ammonia  to  the  solution.  A  good  formula  for  an  alcoholic 
sensitising  bath  for  summer  use  is — 


Water . 25  ouuces. 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  1  ounce. 

Liquor  ammonia  .  £  drachm. 

Methylated  spirit  .  5  ounces. 


This  solution  should  not  be  exposed  to  light,  as  a  reducing  action 
may  be  set  up  b-tween  the  bichromate  and  the  alcohol. 
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We  commend  this  bath  to  those  who  have  to  work  the  carbon  pro¬ 
cess  in  hot  climates,  where  ice  is  not  to  be  procured.  Of  course 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  every  precaution  that  can  be  taken 
to  employ  the  solution  as  cold  as  can  be  secured,  and  to  carry  on  all 
the  manipulations  in  as  cool  an  atmosphere  as  possible. 


RAIN  WATER. 

Not  many  months  ago  an  enthusiastic  reformer  wrote  and  published 
a  work  upon  the  desirability  of  a  general  collecting  of  the  whole  of 
the  rainfall  near  inhabited  houses — not  for  the  benefit  of  the  washer¬ 
woman  alone,  but  for  all  domestic  purposes,  the  main  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  his  plan  being  the  use  of  such  water  as  a  beverage.  There  is 
a  prevailing  belief  in  the  desirability  of  pure  water  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  whose  especial  pride  in  his 
house  was  the  power  of  having  pure  (rain)  water  to  drink,  and  he 
used  it  for  the  purpose  till  he  found  there  was  a  leakage  into  his 
reservoir.  As  the  leakage  was  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind  he  was 
quite  cured  of  his  fancy.  But  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  the  purity  of  rain  water,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  use  it  for 
drinking,  the  building  up  of  the  osseous  structure  of  the  human 
frame  being  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  the  aid  of  the  soluble 
matter  of  spring  water. 

Similarly,  for  photographic  purposes,  rain  water  has  long  been 
almost  recognised  as  the  type  of  purity,  and  the  expression  “rain  or 
distilled  ”  water  is  bo  often  employed  that  the  terms  have  grown  to  be 
considered  almost  as  convertible;  but  that  this  is  a  false  estimate  it 
will  now  be  our  purpose  to  show. 

We  must  look  upon  rain  water  in  the  concrete — not  as  a  theoretical 
abstraction.  Rain  as  formed  in  the  clouds,  and  even  including  that 
gathered  by  accretion  in  the  earlier  portion  in  its  descent,  may  be  in  a 
state  of  great  purity;  but  it  is  as  a  practical  entity  that  we  must 
regard  it,  and,  so  judged,  it  is  in  ordinary  life,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
rather  strong-smelling  solution  of  sooty  extracts.  We  fully  and 
freely  grant  its  comparative  purity,  but  to  the  photographer  compara¬ 
tive  purity  is  insufficient;  his  type  of  purity  is  a  near  approach  to 
real  and  actual  freedom  from  all  foreign  matter,  but  this  exemption 
rain  water  does  not  possess. 

For  photographic  purposes  water  is  required  free  from  both  organic 
and  inorganic  matter,  the  latter,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  being  but 
slightly  harmful,  though  either  nitrous  acid  or  ammonia  is  an  impurity 
which — for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  bath,  for  example — might  be 
very  injurious.  Now  a  chloride  or  a  carbonate  in  water  is  an  incon¬ 
siderable  evil,  the  Only  result  being,  besides  the  temporary  loss  of  the 
equivalent  of  silver,  the  addition  to  the  silver  solution  of  nitrates  of 
the  original  bases,  nitrates  having  singularly  little  effect. 

The  impurities  of  rain  water  vary  according  to  the  locality  it  is 
collected  in,  upon  the  period  of  the  year,  the  character  of  the  season, 
and  the  frequency  or  rarity  of  rain  showers.  The  normal  impurities 
include  hydrochloric,  nitric,  nitrous  and  sulphuric  acids,  ammonia, 
albumenoid  ammonia,  and  sundry  organic  matters,  according  to  Dr. 
Angus  Smith,  with  the  addition  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  as  found  by 
other  observers. 

The  amount  of  these  various  impurities  has  been  examined  from 
various  times  and  places,  and  been  found  to  vary  to  a  most  remark¬ 
able  extent.  Herr  F.  Goppelsroeder  made  a  large  number  of  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  details  he  gave  were  of  a  very  interesting  character, 
including  tables  for  the  maximum  and  minimum  amount  of  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia,  the  variations  for  the  close  of  the  year  being  very 
great,  but  yet  not  appearing  to  follow  any  regular  law.  Thus,  in  the 
nine  months  following  October,  1870,  he  found  the  maximum  amount 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  possess  the  following  proportions,  beginning 
at  October: — 201,  1  8,  7  8,  0  5,  18-2,  6  8,  148,  and  91. 

M.  Chabrier  found  that  the  proportion  between  the  nitrous  and  nitric 
acids  varies  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  the  early  portion  of  the 
year  witnessing  a  large  excess  of  nitrous  acid  as  nitrite  of  ammonia, 
very  little  of  the  nitrate  then  being  present.  Thus,  in  January,  1870, 
he  found  a  difference  of  -295  as  against  ’007;  yet  in  March,  1871,  he 
found  the  nitric  acid  to  overwhelm  the  nitrous  in  the  proportion  of 
3-4  milligrammes  to  the  litre  against  -732, 


Coming  now  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  experiments,  we  have  a  large 
number  of  them  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  furnishing  a 
most  interesting  series  of  data.  He  examined  water  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  from  one  place  on  the  continent,  the 
localities  in  which  the  water  to  be  tried  was  gathered  being  all 
different  from  each  other  and  sufficiently  varied  in  circumstances 
to  furnish  the  most  interesting  results. 

Taking  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  evident  that  its  quantity  increases 
as  the  shore  is  approached.  Sulphuric  acid — which  is  eminently  an 
acid  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  civilisation — was  present  in 
very  large  quantity  in  the  large  towns,  particularly  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  ones.  Thus,  Glasgow  had  7019  per  million;  Manchester, 
44  82;  Bix  manufacturing  towns,  3426;  while  London  only  Bhowed 
20  49.  Twelve  inland  towns  in  Scotland  showed  a  very  low  average, 
2’06  being  the  exact  sum,  while  the  best  that  England  could  show 
had  5’52  in  the  million.  Ammonia  followed  a  similar  rule,  the 
amount  being  smaller  in  proportion. 

The  acids  are  rarely  found  except  in  large  towns,  and  then 
in  combination  and  not  free,  the  combustion  of  coal  being  the 
chief  source  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter 
also  aiding  in  swelling  the  total.  Ammonia,  also,  is  due  mainly 
to  coal,  but  less  so  than  is  nitric  acid,  a  larger  proportion  of  it  than  of 
nitric  acid  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters.  Organic  matter  was  found  by  Dr.  Smith  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  it  is  to  its  presence  (in  solution)  that  we  owe 
the  unpleasant  odour  which  seems  to  characterise  all  rain  water, 
the  matter  decomposing  in  a  very  short  time  and  giving  rise 
to  that  peculiar,  disagreeable  aroma  so  familiar  in  one’s  water 
butts. 

This  organic  matter  arises  from  a  variety  of  substances,  animal  and 
vegetable,  and  forms  a  very  important  factor  in  our  appreciation 
of  its  capabilities  for  photographic  work.  Seeds,  animal  organisms, 
and  coal  dust  form  some  portion  of  the  variety  of  matters,  all  different 
from  one  another,  which  go  to  make  up  the  total  of  the  organic 
constituents  of  rain  water  and  forcibly  dissipate  the  idea  of  its  great 
purity. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  that,  though 
for  some  purposes  rain  water,  well  filtered,  may  answer  well,  for 
all  refined  operations  it  is  most  desirable  to  rigidly  eschew  its  use. 
Make  use  of  pure  distilled  water  alone  if  the  highest  class  of  results 
are  desired. 

We  are  very  glad  that  our  recent  article  on  Enlargements  on  Canvas 
for  Colouring  has  “  brought  out”  our  old  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davies,  who  has  for  many  years  given  special  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  whose  experience  may  be  accepted  as  that  of  a  practical 
man.  In  his  reference,  however,  to  Mr.  Pouncy’s  productions,  if  we 
understand  Mr.  Davies  rightly,  he  supposes  that  the  colour  is  applied 
by  hand  upon  an  image  in  monochrome  produced  by  photographic 
means;  whereas  we  believe,  from  Mr.  Pouncy’s  own  statements,  that 
the  coloured  image  in  his  pictures  is  produced  by  the  direct  action  of 
light  upon  the  prepared  canvas.  In  fact,  the  oil  colours  perform  the 
same  part  in  his  process  that  the  pigmented  gelatine  does  in  the 
ordinary  carbon  process.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  describe  in  what 
manner  Mr.  Pouncy  is  able  to  so  manipulate  his  colours  as  to  produce 
by  the  mere  action  of  light,  and  without  any  handwork,  such  results 
as  we  have  seen  ;  we  have  not  been  taken  into  his  confidence  in  the 
matter  of  details,  and  can  therefore  only  speak  from  what  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us.  And  here  it  just  strikes  us  that 
Mr.  Pouncy’s  information  has  been  rather  vague  in  certain  points, 
and  it  appears  more  than  possible  that  some  such  process  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Davies  may  be  the  one  employed.  The  great 
feature  photographically — or  rather  the  feature  that  is  claimed  by 
Mr.  Pouncy  as  distinguishing  his  coloured  enlargements  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  such  productions — is  that  the  paint  is  laid  directly 
upon  the  canvas  without  the  interposition  of  either  paper  or  bichro- 
mated  gelatine,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  liable  to  “  peel  off  as 
such  pictures  do.  If  the  basis  consist  of  an  image  on  bitumen,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Davies,  then,  of  course,  new  dangers  arise  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  that  such  is  the  case,  and  even  then  we  want  to  know 
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how  the  colours  are  applied — au  operation  performed,  according  to 
Mr.  Pouncy,  mechanically,  or  at  least  without  the  application  of  any 
handwork. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  RETICULATION 
IN  CARBON  PRINTS. 

There  can  bo  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  the  principal  cause  of  reticu¬ 
lation,  blistering,  loosening,  and  washing  away  of  the  film  in  carbon 
prints  is  nothing  more  than  excessive  solubility  of  the  tissue. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  defect  shows  itself  most  in  tissue  that 
is  newly  sensitised,  and  is  more  prevalent  in  hot  than  in  cold 
weather.  Reducing  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  the 
exposed  tissue  is  first  wetted  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  “  perfect 
cure;”  but  in  many  places  it  is  not  easy,  or  even  possible,  to  obtain 
ice. 

Two  years  ago  the  writer  discovered  and  published  a  method  by 
which  the  excessive  solubility  of  the  tissue  could  be  modified  and 
]: ep t  under  perfect  control.  It  is  simply  to  add  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water  in  which  the  tissue  and  transfer 
paper  are  immersed.  It  is  believed  that  the  suggestion  has 
remained  unnoticed  and  untried,  and  it  is  again  brought  forward  in 
the  hope  that  carbon  printers  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a  trial  and 
to  report  the  result. 

The  idea  of  adding  the  acid  was  suggested  in  this  way : — Having 
a  print  very  much  over-exposed  (a  portrait  enlargement  the  face 
of  which  was  very  many  shades  too  dark),  an  attempt  was  made  to 
correct  the  error  by  adding  to  the  developing  water  either  ammonia 
or  carbonate  of  soda — a  remedy  suggested  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Photographic  Journal. 

The  addition  was  made;  perhaps  too  much  alkali  was  introduced. 
The  result  was  that  the  film  blistered  up  and  washed  away  in  great 
pieces.  The  face  went  entirely,  and  on  examining  the  shadows  after¬ 
wards  it  was  found  they  were  covered  with  net-like  markings — 
reticulation.  The  whole  appearance,  in  fact,  was  so  similar  to  what 
is  apt  to  occur  in  hot  weather  that  it  started  the  idea  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  admixture  of  acid  would  produce  just  the  opposite 
effect;  and  a  few  trials  proved  that  the  idea  was  well  founded. 

In  the  following  August  a  print  was  developed  which  exhibited  the 
loosening  and  reticulation  in  their  most  aggravated  form.  Before 
immersing  the  next  piece  of  tissue  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  was 
added  to  the  two  or  three  gallons  of  water  in  the  tray.  On  developing 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  defect ;  the  tissue  adhered  firmly,  and  the 
picture,  when  dry,  had  a  bright,  glossy  appearance  in  the  shadows, 
as  though  the  carbon  deposit  was  composed  of  extremely  fine  particles. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  addition  of  acid  is  attended  with  any 
ill  consequences,  though,  no  doubt,  an  excess  of  it  would  retard  or 
prevent  development.  At  times  it  seems  as  though  merely  a  trace  of 
acid  is  required.  The  quantity  must  be  determined  by  trial. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  cheap  and  can  be  had  almost  everywhere;  and 
probably  it  would,  in  almost  every  case,  be  found  preferable  to  ice. 
A  thorough  trial,  however,  made  not  by  one,  but  by  many,  workers 
will  alone  determine  its  merits  and  demerits ;  and  this  trial  is  asked 
for.  Should  it  prove  that  in  all  cases  the  addition  of  acid  will 
prevent  reticulation,  then  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  carbon 
printing  in  hot  weather  and  warm  climates  will  have  been  removed. 

Edward  Viles. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  ON  CANVAS  FOR  OIL 
PAINTING. 

In  your  leader  for  July  2nd  you  call  attention  to  this  question,  and 
as  I  have  for  many  years  studied  and  practised  it  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

First:  Mr.  J.  Pouncy’s  method  deserves  the  notice  you  have  given 
it  from  certain  points  of  view;  but,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
accorded  to  the  photographic  public  the  slightest  inkling  of  his  ways, 
modes,  or  materials,  keeping  the  process  entirely  a  secret  one,  I  do 
not  think  it  deserves  other  notice  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  All,  or  mostly  all,  experimentalists  rather  delight  in 
publishing  the  results  of  their  work ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one 
single  word  of  explanation  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  even  in 
connection  with  his  patents,  the  law  of  which,  we  all  know,  is  that 
the  thing  or  process  to  which  the  protection  of  a  patent  is  granted 
must  be  fully  and  fairly  described. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  very  beautiful  24  X  20  print,  in 
brown  oil  colour,  by  Mr.  Pouncy.  I  could,  if  I  chose  to  work  upon 
it  experimentally,  easily  ascertain  of  what  it  is  composed.  It  seems 
to  be  bitumen,  and  if  so  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  grounds  for  oil  painting.  It  is  a  most  treacherous  material  for 


use  in  that  medium,  causing  the  oil  colour  to  crack  and  misbehave 
itself  in  a  way  no  respectable  and  responsible  medium  should. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  body  is  not  only  sensitive  to  light,  but 
has  been  used  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  photography ;  and 
I  pointed  out  in  your  pages,  many  years  ago,  that  the  first  pictures 
of  which  we  have  any  record  were  taken  on  tiu  plates  on  this 
substance  by  Niepce,  and  that  three  of  them  are,  or  were,  in 
the  custody  of  the  British  Museum.  The  Abbe  Moigno  also  pointed 

out,  some  years  afterwards,  the  sensitiveness  of  common  linseed  oil _ 

nay,  he  bases  his  claim  to  the  origination  of  the  principle  of  printing 
on  one  side  and  developing  on  the  other  on  this,  so  that  we  may  see 
where  the  germs  of  the  idea  have  come  from. 

But  there  are  other  methods  handier  to  the  ordinary  photographer, 
and  which  are  suitable  to  the  ordinary  tools  and  materials  in  a  studio, 
which  may  be  mentioned.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  published 
the  formula  and  method,  but  it  will  most  likely  have  been  forgotten, 
and  every  photographer  does  not  file  his  Journal.  I  find  the  handiest 
way  is  to  make  a  negative  in  the  enlarging  camera  to  the  size 
required.  This  need  not  be  varnished.  Having  done  this,  and 
having  your  canvas  strained  on  the  ordinary  strainer,  the  surface  is 
to  be  washed  with  a  little  methylated  spirit  to  remove  any  super¬ 
fluous  surface  oil,  and  then  to  be  washed  with  water  and  dried. 
This  portion  of  the  work  can  be  done  with  a  little  common  washing 
soda  in  solution,  mixed  with  a  little  Paris  or  London  fine  whiting! 
and  washed  as  above.  When  dry  the  surface  is  prepared  for 
sensitising  by  rubbing  over  it,  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  as  sparsely 
as  possible,  a  solution  of  about  one  to  two  grains  of  gelatine,  three 
grains  of  common  salt  to  each  ounce  of  water,  adding  an  equal 
quantity  of  methylated  spirits,  and  to  which  add  from  twelve  to 
twenty  drops  of  citric  acid,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  weather 
and  also  upon  the  quality  of  the  prepared  canvas.  If  the  imago 
prints  brown  all  over  it  indicates  that  the  quantity  of  citric  acid  must 
be  increased.  In  this  case  the  canvas  is  not  spoiled,  but  can 
be  cleaned  by  various  methods,  which  I  will  not  stop  here  to  detail. 

As  soon  as  this  thin  film  of  salting  material  is  dry  proceed  to  sen¬ 
sitise  with  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  I  use  a  piece 
of  canton  flannel  to  spread  it  over  the  canvas  in  as  thin  a  coating  as 
possible;  dry  at  the  fire  and  it  is  ready  for  printing,  which  is  done  in 
this  way: — Having  marked,  after  washing,  with  a  blacklead  pencil 
the  position  of  the  head  or  figure,  and  fitted  and  marked  the  position 
of  the  negative,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  place  behind  the  canvas 
and  inside  the  frame  of  the  strainer  a  board  of  its  own  thickness ; 
place  the  negative  in  its  proper  position,  and  expose  to  light  with  a 
not  too  heavy  weight  of  any  sort  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the  negative 
in  order  to  press  it  close  to  the  canvas.  This  is  all  the  printing- 
frame  it  requires,  and  very  little  practice  will  enable  any  one  to  lift 
the  negative  to  see  when  it  is  printed  sufficiently ;  in  fact,  it  is  like 
printing  a  paper  print  without  a  printing-frame.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
to  place  one  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the  negative  and  lift  the  top  edge 
with  the  other,  just  as  if  it  were  hinged  to  the  canvas. 

The  prepared  canvas  is  now  in  the  same  state  as  an  ordinary 
silver  paper  print,  and  only  needs  washing  to  remove  superfluous 
silver.  Even  that  is  not  so  necessary  as  in  a  paper  print,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  throughout  the  process  no  damp  reaches  the 
cloth  side  of  the  prepared  canvas ;  for,  owing  to  its  being  coated  with 
glue,  gelatine,  or  size,  as  a  first  coating,  to  prevent  the  colour  prepara¬ 
tion  from  passing  through  or  staining  the  canvas,  water  or  watery 
solutions  would  act  injuriously  upon  it. 

There  remains  now  the  fixing,  which  is  done  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda — an  old  solution  which  has  been  used  for  prints  being 
better  than  a  new  one  of  the  same  strength.  The  solution  must 
he  weak,  and  an  excellent  indication  of  complete  fixation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  printed  image,  which  was  previously  quite 
fast  to  the  surface  of  the  paint,  can  now  be  easily  removed  by  a 
rub  of  the  finger.  All  that  remains  is  to  wash  it  for  a  few  minutes ; 
for  the  surface  being  impermeable,  and  the  thickness  of  film  nil, 
the  hypo,  has  no  hold  of  either  the  image  or  the  paint  below,  and 
therefore  is  very  easily  washed  away. 

I  have  never  known  a  case  of  fading,  and,  indeed,  I  may  also  add 
not  one  of  failure,  for  many  years ;  but  in  the  event  of  failure  through 
the  absence  of  a  due  proportion  of  citric  acid,  or  in  the  event  of  the 
prepared  canvas  not  being  of  a  proper  quality,  or  of  a  mistake  in  the 
printing,  there  are  several  remedies  which  are  always  at  hand  in  a 
well-appointed  studio : — 

1.  Hypo.,  as  recommended  for  fixing,  applied  with  a  cloth  or  a 
sponge,  and  a  good  wash  after  to  free  it  from  any  traces  that  might 
remain.  This  is  good. 

2.  Turpentine  may  also  be  used,  and  it  does  well ;  but  the  removal 
of  it  is  more  difficult,  inasmuch  as  you  require  to  wash  again  with 
methylated  spirits,  and  as  fcbey  are  both  to  some  extent  solvents  of 
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the  prepared  ground  you  may  get  down  to  the  bare  cloth  before  you 
are  aware,  and  so  spoil  a  bit  of  canvas. 

3.  A  very  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  sufficiently  well. 

4.  A  solution  of  common  washing  soda  (carbonate  of  soda),  not  too 
strong,  is  what  I  used  to  employ  most  commonly,  and  it  answers  the 
purpose  very  well ;  but  with  the  above  an  amount  of  caution 
requires  to  be  used,  which  I  do  not  find  necessary  in — 

6.  A  pad  of  flannel  is  damped  and  rubbed  on  a  block  of  brown  soap, 
and  this  rubbed  in  circles,  as  in  cleaning  a  plate,  care  being  taken 
not  to  allow  it  to  remain  too  long  on.  This  plan  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  the  easiest  and  the  best. 

As  I  have  gone  far  beyond  the  limits  I  had  assigned  myself,  or 
the  allotted  space  will  permit,  the  other  phases  of  the  question  can 
be  treated  of  in  a  separate  communication.  W.  H.  Davies. 


ON  ELECTIVE  POWER  AND  RESTRAINING  ACTION. 

With  reference  to  the  failures  with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  borate 
developer,  as  recorded  in  last  week’s  Journal,  I  think  the  suggestion 
I  have  to  offer  may  point  to  the  cause  of  this  apparent  discrepancy 
in  results. 

Mr.  Lea  has  pointed  out  that  some  of  his  developers  have  great 
“elective  power”  of  development;  that  is,  that  they  search  out  and 
reduce  the  parts  acted  on  by  light  without  exercising  an  abnormal 
action  upon  the  parts  which  should  remain  clear. 

It  appears  very  probable  that  Mr.  Lea’s  experiments  were  carried 
out  with  collodion  films ;  and,  if  so,  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
action  of  the  developers  considerably  modified  when  they  are 
applied  to  films  of  gelatine.  The  silver  bromide  in  a  collodion  film 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  readily  reduced  by  the  ordinary  alkaline 
developer.  Not  so,  however,  with  gelatine;  for  then  the  vehicle  of 
the  silver  salts  acts  as  a  powerful  restrainer,  preventing  abnormal 
reduction,  and  so  conferring,  as  it  were,  “  elective  power  ”  upon  the 
developer. 

With  collodion,  “elective  power”  not  being  aidecl  by  the  nature  of 
the  film,  a  developer  possessing  it  may  be  highly  advantageous. 
When  elective  power  and  restraining  action  of  the  film  are  employed 
together  the  development  is  very  much  retarded,  and  much  of  the 
effect  of  exposure  is  practically  destroyed. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this: — With  collodion  films,  though  the 
development  is  rather  a  slow  one,  the  hydrosulphite  of  soda  deve¬ 
loper  is  capable  of  bringing  out  about  an  equal  quantity  of  detail  as 
the  alkaline  developer,  the  exposure  being  equal  in  both  cases. 

The  other  day  I  exposed,  with  a  fairly-lighted  subject,  out  of  doors, 
and  with  aperture  A,  one  of  Wratten  and  Wainwright’s  “  instan¬ 
taneous  ”  gelatine  plates  for  six  seconds.  With  the  alkaline  developer 
probably  two  seconds  would  have  been  more  than  enough ;  yet,  on 
placing  the  plate  in  the  hydrosulphite  developer,  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  an  image  appeared,  which  developed  slowly;  and 
when  the  plate  was  taken  out,  after  nearly  twenty  minutes’  immersion, 
the  plate  was  free  from  fog,  though  not  very  vigorous. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  “elective  power”  of  the  developer  and 
the  restraining  action  of  the  gelatine,  combined,  by  no  means  con¬ 
duce  to  rapidity  of  result  or  of  development.  May  not  the  borate 
developer  be  possessed  of  a  similar  tendency?  It  is  this  elective 
power  of  the  hydrosulphite  which  has  led  me  to  recommend  it  for 
developing  chloride  of  silver. 

Silver  chloride  is  easily  reduced  without  the  action  of  light;  hence 
a  developer  with  elective  power  must  be  exceedingly  valuable  in 
order  to  obtain  clear  images  with  it.  But  even  the  liydrosulphite 
reduces  the  chloride  when  the  latter  is  enclosed  in  a  film  of  collodion ; 
hence  a  more  restraining  film  must  be  used,  and  this  we  find  in 
gelatine.  Silver  chloride  in  gelatine  may  be  developed  successfully 
by  the  alkaline  developer  (I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  chloride 
unmixed  with  any  other  silver  haloid) ;  but  evidence  is  often  given 
that  a  more  elective  developer  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

Through  want  of  opportunity  I  believe  I  have  never  applied  the 
liydrosulphite  to  gelatino-cliloride  films,  though  I  have  to  collodio- 
chloride ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  might  be  done  by  combining 
the  elective  and  restraining  powers  indicated.  Whether  the  chloride 
would  be  found  to  possess  any  advantage — such  as  rapidity — over 
the  bromide  remains  to  be  seen.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 


ENLARGED  COLLODION  TRANSFERS. 

This  class  of  photograph  has  of  late  years  come  much  into  vogue 
with  the  public;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  few  photographers 


who  know  how  to  produce  really  fine  specimens.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  the  writer  in  the  following  remarks  to  explain,  as  clearly 
and  succinctly  as  he  can,  the  whole  mode  of  procedure,  so  that  any¬ 
one  who  knows  how  to  take  a  good  negative  will  be  able  to  secure  an 
enlarged  positive  from  the  same,  and  as  perfect  as  the  character  of 
the  negative  will  permit. 

1. — The  Optical  Apparatus. 

For  enlargements  from  12  X  10  up  to  25  X  20  inches  the  ordinary 
portrait  combination  of  from  five  to  eight  inches  focal  length  will  suit 
all  requirements  for  the  carte  de  visite  and  larger  size  of  negatives 
which  may  require  to  be  operated  on.  A  Bliding-body  camera  about 
eight  inches  square  is  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  building  in 
such  a  way  that  the  open  end  looks  towards  the  sky.  If  this  opening  is 
facing  the  sun  it  will  be  necessary  to  interpose  a  plate  of  ground 
glass  to  subdue  the  glare  of  light  which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the 
negative  to  be  enlarged.  The  order  of  arrangement,  then,  is  simply 
this — the  negative  faces  the  light,  the  space  between  it  and  the  lens 
varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  desired  enlargement. 

At  a  suitable  distance  from  the  lens,  in  order  to  receive  the  image, 
there  is  placed  a  movable  framework,  which  may  be  a  painter’s  easel 
or  any  other  arrangement;  but  this  must  be  in  such  a  position  that 
the  axis  of  the  lens  falls  perpendicularly  on  it.  A  sheet  of  white 
cardboard,  cut  to  the  size  of  the  enlargement,  makes  a  capital  focus¬ 
sing-screen.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  room  in  which  the 
enlargement  is  made  itself  constitutes  the  camera  obscura  of  the 
operator,  inasmuch  as  therein  all  the  manipulations  are  conducted. 

2. — The  Chejjigals. 

A  good  old  collodion  is  best  suited  for  this  class  of  work ;  still  a 
newer  sample  may  be  made  to  answer  equally  well,  if  sufficient 
tincture  of  iodine  be  added  till  the  colour  reaches  a  dark  sherry  tint. 
This  certainly  tends  to  prolong  the  exposure ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  resulting  pictures  are  far  more  brilliant.  The  usual  negative 
collodion  is  rather  too  heavily  iodised  for  a  weak  sensitising  bath  ; 
therefore,  three  to  four  ounces  of  plain  collodion  added  to  each  pint 
is  advisable  in  most  instances. 

The  silver  sensitising  solution  is  to  be  prepared  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  for  negatives,  with  this  exception — that  it  should  never 
register  more  than  twenty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water.  In 
warm  weather  it  may  be  worked  down  as  low  as  fifteen  or  even  twelve 
grains  to  the  ounce  without  sensibly  impairing  the  quality  of  the 
work.  A  flat  glass  or  porcelain  trough  for  holding  the  solution,  and 
having  a  string  placed  across  the  bottom  for  raising  the  sensitised 
plate,  is  preferable  to  a  dipping-bath. 

The  developer  is  made  in  the  following  proportions  : — Three  grains 
of  pyrogallic  acid  ;  two  to  three  grains  of  citric  acid,  according  to 
temperature  ;  one  ounce  of  water;  and  a  little  alcohol  to  induce  the 
solution  to  flow  more  evenly  over  the  plate. 

The  best  fixing  solution  is  a  strong  one  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
preference  to  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  weaken  the 
image.  Yet  it  is  well  to  have  a  rather  strong  solution  of  cyanide 
by  you,  because  it  will  often  clear  up  a  haziness  of  the  high  lights, 
which  the  hyposulphite  fails  to  reduce.  But  the  application  of  this 
must  be  done  with  great  caution,  and  in  some  instances  only  localhu 
The  glass  plate,  in  order  to  be  fitted  for  receiving  the  image,  after 
being  thoroughly  cleansed  as  usual,  is  first  spattered  over  with  a  little 
alcohol,  rubbed  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  after  being  dusted  with  pow¬ 
dered  talc  again  rubbed.  Any  loose  particles  of  talc  adhering  are 
removed  by  a  broad  camel’s-hair  brush.  The  collodion  is  then 
poured  on,  and  allowed  to  set  for  rather  a  longer  time  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  done  for  negative  work  before  being  immersed  in  the  nitrate 
bath.  As  the  latter  is  preferably  made  weak,  longer  than  the  usual 
time  is  required  for  full  sensitising.  This  point,  however,  can  bo 
ascertained  in  the  ordinary  way  by  observing  when  the  fluid  flows 
evenly  over  the  surface  when  drawn  up.  After  draining  for  two  or 
three  minutes  the  sensitised  film  is  placed  in  the  position  occupied 
by  the  focussing-screen  to  undergo  exposure. 

The  proper  time  of  exposure  in  this  process,  as  in  all  ether  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  The  symptoms  of 
over-exposure  are  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  those  exhibited 
in  the  development  of  negatives,  but  even  more  marked  ;  so  also  in  the 
case  of  under-exposure.  For  a  negative  of  average  density,  subjected 
to  a  strong  diffused  light  and  without  a  diaphragm  in  the  leDS,  from 
four  to  six  minutes’  exposure  will  generally  be  sufficient ;  but  in  very 
dull  weather  the  writer  has  often  seen  half-an-hour’a  or  even  a 
longer  exposure  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  in  this  as  in 
other  photographic  processes  no  definite  rules  for  exposure  can  be 
rigidly  adhered  to.  The  experience  of  an  observant  operator  will 
soon  make  for  himself  a  good  practical  actinometer  if  he  carefully 
mark  the  indications  of  the  next  process. 
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The  Development. — When  the  exposure  is  considered  sufficient  the 
plate  is  placed  on  a  levelling-stand  and  the  developing  solution 
poured  rapidly  over  the  him,  so  as  to  run  over  the  whole  without  a 
pause  at  any  point.  The  plate  is  then  rocked  about  occasionally, 
keeping  the  solution  in  motion  so  as  to  promote  uniform  action. 
In  about  a  minute  the  image  will  begin  to  appear,  and  in 
from  two  to  four  minutes  more  will  be  brought  up  to  the  requisite 
strength  for  a  good  positive  impression.  Swill  the  plate  hastily 
with  a  little  water,  and  plunge  at  once  into  the  hyposulphite  fixing- 
trough. 

If  the  progress  of  development  be  more  rapid  than  the  time  above 
indicated,  one  or  other  (perhaps  both)  of  two  faults  has  been  com¬ 
mitted — either  the  exposure  has  been  too  long  or  the  developer  is  too 
concentrated.  Generally  the  former  is  the  case.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  remedy  is  obvious;  but  also  when  operating  in  a  hot 
room  the  developer  may  act  with  such  powerful  energy  as  not  to  be 
controlled  and  stopped  at  the  exact  instant  required.  In  this  case 
reduce  its  strength  by  dilution  by  water,  and  add  a  little  more  citric 
acid  and  alcohol. 

After  the  image  has  been  fixed  in  the  hyposulphite  bath  examine 
it  carefully  by  transmitted  light  for  transparent  or  opaque,  small, 
irregularly-shaped  blotches,  which  often  occur  in  this  process.  In 
the  dress  such  spots,  unless  large  and  numerous,  are  not  of  much 
consequence,  as  they  can  afterwards  be  filled  in  or  removed;  but  in 
the  face  they  are  fatal,  or  ought  to  be,  and  the  work  must  be  done 
over  again.  Although  the  writer  has  given  much  attention  to  these 
blemishes  he  has  failed  utterly  in  ascertaining  the  cause.  Some¬ 
times,  whilst  cropping  up  with  every  successive  plate  for  a  few 
hours,  they  will  all  at  once  cease  appearing,  and  that,  too,  without 
changing  the  chemicals  or  other  conditions,  except  that  of  weather, 
which  is  not  under  our  control. 

When  fixed,  a  thorough  washing  is,  of  course,  essentially  necessary. 
Now  commences  what  is  called  the  transfer  process  from  the  glass  to 
specially-prepared  paper,  which  is  thus  made : — 

In  a  clean  pot  or  saucepan  soak  ten  ounces  of  gelatine  in  a  gallon 
of  cold  water  for  two  or  three  hours.  Apply  heat  gradually  till  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise 
above  180°  Fahrenheit  or  thereabout.  Add  two  ounces  of  chrome 
alum,  and  whilst  the  solution  is  still  warm  filter  it  through  a  flannel 
or  canvas  bag  into  a  flat-bottomed  porcelain  tray,  so  placed  that  by 
means  of  a  gas  or  other  warmer  placed  underneath  the  gelatine  will 
remain  fluid.  Now  commence  to  float  on  it,  exactly  as  in  sensitising 
for  ordinary  positive  printing,  the  paper  which  may  have  been 
selected  for  the  work.  Thick  Rive  and  Saxe  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
to  use.  In  laying  the  paper  down  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
air-bubbles  on  account  of  the  viscidity  of  the  solution.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  little  consequence,  as,  when  removing  the  sheet,  any 
faults  can  be  filled  in  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  dipped  in  the  warm 
solution.  On  account  of  this  viscid  nature  the  sheet  is  apt  to  curl 
up  at  the  edges  whilst  lying  on  the  solution.  Small  blocks  of  wood 
placed  on  the  top  will  keep  the  curls  down.  From  one  to  two 
minutes  for  floating  will  be  amply  sufficient.  The  sheets,  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  gelatine,  are  drawn  over  a  glass  rod  or 
the  edges  of  the  dish  to  spread  the  solution  evenly,  and  hung 
over  wooden  rollers  to  dry  in  a  rather  warm  room. 

To  Transfer  the  Picture. — Whilst  the  collodion  film  adhering  to 
the  glass  is  still  quite  wet  from  the  washing  water,  a  piece  of  transfer 
paper  rather  larger  than  the  glass,  and  which  paper  has  been  soaking 
for  a  few  minutes  in  cold  water  to  soften  the  gelatine,  is  laid  down 
on  the  film  and  gentle  pressure  applied  backwards  and  forwards  with 
the  edge  of  a  soft  india-rubber  squeegee,  such  as  is  used  by  carbon 
printers,  till  perfect  contact  is  secured.  If  too  much  pressure  be 
employed,  or  if  the  collodionised  plate  has  been  immersed  too  soon 
into  the  silver  sensitising  bath  after  being  coated,  the  film  will  be 
broken  by  the  squeegee,  however  soft,  in  places,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  picture  destroyed.  The  superfluous  paper  round  the  edges  is 
scraped  off  by  means  of  a  small  strip  of  glass.  Then  the  whole  is 
set  aside  to  dry  in  a  uniform  but  not  too  high  temperature.  The 
heat  of  a  comfortable  sitting-room  is  about  the  correct  standard.  In 
such  a  case  the  transfers  of  the  day  will  be  ready  for  stripping  the 
next  morning. 

To  strip  them  run  a  pallet  knife  edgeways  down  two  of  the  sides  of 
the  plate  between  the  picture  and  the  glass,  and,  raising  the  loose 
corner  with  the  hand,  gently  pull  off  the  picture  by  turning  it  back¬ 
wards.  If  all  the  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  it  can  thu3  be 
stripped  from  the  glass  without  the  least  difficulty.  When  a  picture 
does  stick  in  places  do  not  attempt  to  use  force,  as  by  so  doing 
it  will  inevitably  be  torn.  Yet  by  soaking  the  whole  for  a  few 
minutes  in  cold  water  the  transfer  will  generally,  by  careful  handling, 
be  capable  of  removal  from  the  glass. 


The  reasons  why  transfers  sometimes  obstinately  refuse  to  leave 
the  glass  at  some  points  are  several.  The  glass  may  have  been 
imperfectly  rubbed  with  talc  before  applying  the  collodion.  After 
being  papered  up  the  picture  may  have  got  too  dry,  or  it  may  have 
dried  more  in  one  place  than  in  another.  Or,  again,  the  development 
may  have  been  continued  too  long,  in  which  latter  case  the  deposit 
on  the  deepest  shadows  is  of  a  rotten,  spongy  nature,  and  partly 
adheres  to  the  glass  and  partly  to  the  transfer  paper. 

Concluding  Remarks. — Some  operators  recommend  that  the  sen¬ 
sitising  bath  should  be  made  stronger  than  above  indicated.  The 
writer  does  not  join  in  this  opinion ;  for,  after  much  experience,  he 
finds  the  weaker  solution  to  give  finer  results  in  every  respect.  A 
good  plan  to  keep  the  silver  bath  up  to  uniform  condition  and 
strength,  when  it  is  working  well,  is  to  have  a  non-iodised  stock  of 
silver  solution  registering  about  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  so 
that  when  the  bath  is  impoverished  and  lessened  in  bulk  by  frequent 
use  it  may  be  kept  up  to  its  original  quantity  and  strength. 

Again :  it  may  be  asked — Why  not  develope  with  protosulphate  of 
iron  instead  of  pyrogallic  acid?  Certainly,  this  plan  may  be  adopted, 
but  the  tone  of  the  resulting  picture  is  not  so  pleasing,  and,  besides, 
the  deposit  is  of  a  more  granular  character. 

In  finishing  the  glass  plate  before  collodionising  some  operators 
prefer  to  rub  the  surface  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bees’-wax  in  cold 
ether  or  turpentine  instead  of  powdered  talc  or  French  chalk.  The 
only  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  collodion  is  apt  to  drag  in 
the  course  of  coating  the  plate,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  lumpy  surface, 
which  often,  although  not  always,  means  uneven  development.  Yet 
if  there  should  be  exhibited  a  persistent  tendency  of  the  compound 
film  to  stick  in  the  course  of  removal  from  the  glass  support,  this 
mode  of  procedure  with  wax  will  generally  cure  the  evil,  provided  the 
other  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Should  the  writer  have  failed  to  make  any  portion  of  the  above 
description  quite  clear  to  any  reader  he  will  be  glad  to  supplement 
his  remarks  in  an  early  number  of  this  Journal. 

George  Dawson,  M.A. 


A  DARK  ROOM  FOR  WET  OR  DRY  PLATES. 

The  canary  medium  controversy  having  almost  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  little  heat  developed  by  the  friction  of  opinion  having,  perhaps, 
become  dissipated,  it  is  likely  that  a  description  of  a  dark  room  and 
its  arrangements  where  wet  or  dry  plates — either  or  both — are 
worked  at  pleasure,  with  perfect  comfort  and  freedom  from  fog,  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography. 

A  long  experience  in  things  photographic  has  quite  shown  me 
that  the  more  light  (within  reasonable  limits)  there  is  allowed  to 
come  into  the  dark  room  the  better  in  every  way  will  it  be  for  the 
work  done.  My  earliest  recollections  of  dark-room  windows  are 
connected  with  a  fearful  wooden  frame,  covered  with  thickness  upon 
thickness  of  coloured  calico,  through  which  “  darkness  made  visible” 
filtered  upon  the  operating  bench. 

From  time  to  time  I  increased  the  size  of  the  illuminating  area 
till  I  reached  a  large  window  glazed  entirely  with  orange  glass.  For 
many  years  I  worked  with  it,  but  in  a  new  studio  which  I  have  lately 
been  building  I  determined  to  have  still  more  light  differently  ar¬ 
ranged.  My  dark  room  is  ten  feet  wide,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  more  than  a  foot  at  each  end,  the  whole  length  of  the  side  is 
glazed.  Four  large  sheets  of  orange  glass,  hung  in  as  many  frames, 
extend  all  along  the  front,  and  can  be  opened  at  will  to  thoroughly 
and  quickly  change  the  atmosphere  when  required  (there  being  in 
addition  a  large  arphimedean  ventilator  overhead. 

The  developing  tanks  are  immediately  in  front  of  these  windows, 
and,  to  avoid  the  need  for  a  mirror  externally  placed,  as  employed  in 
my  late  studio,  I  place  a  small  hand-glass  on  the  window-sill,  which 
gives  me  by  reflection'  a  cloud  background  to  judge  of  the  intensity 
of  my  negatives,  instead  of  holding  them  up  between  myself  and  the 
clouds  at  the  risk  of  streaks  and  stains. 

Although  I  have  thus  perhaps  about  a  score  of  feet  of  glass  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  me  whilst  developing,  my  films  are  never  on 
that  account  fogged ;  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  I  were  to  leave  a  wet 
plate  in  front  of  the  window  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  I  should 
get  a  deposit  upon  applying  the  developer. 

For  dry-plate  work,  however,  this  arrangement  would  not  suffice, 
as  upon  a  bright  day  sufficient  light  would  pass  through  to  produce  fog 
in  a  very  short  time  if  the  plates  were  not  kept  covered  during 
almost  the  whole  of  the  time  they  were  being  developed — circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  would  be  almost  possible  to  develope  in 
broad  daylight.  To  reduce  the  light  sufficiently  for  this  work  a 
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second  framed  pane  of  ruby  glass  is  hinged  in  front  of  each  of  the  first, 
which,  when  not  in  use,  is  raised  above  one’s  head  till  it  catches  a  long 
hook  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  which  can  be  unshipped  in  a 
moment  by  one  hand  so  as  to  drop  the  glass  again  when  dry  plates 
are  to  the  fore.  The  fronts  of  the  broad  mullions  of  the  window  are 
chamfered  off  to  meet  a  similar  chamfering  on  the  extra  frame,  to 
prevent  the  light  passing  in  at  the  junction.  By  this  means  I  can 
cover  one  or  all  of  the  windows  by  the  movable  frame,  and,  the 
mullions  being  so  deep,  the  space  in  front  of  each  window  receives 
less  light  from  the  adjacent  ones,  through  its  being  stopped  by  the 
mullions.  It  thus  becomes  quite  possible  to  drop  a  couple  only  of 
the  windows  if  wished,  and  develops  dry  plates  immediately  under 
them,  while  wet  development  is  being  proceeded  with  as  usual. 

My  method  of  hanging  the  extra  pane  may  by  some  be  deemed 
uselessly  complicated,  a  sliding  frame  being  thought  better ;  I  adopted 
the  form  I  describe  so  as  to  get  a  maximum  of  window-illuminating 
area.  My  room,  though,  being  very  lofty  in  the  middle,  and  slanting 
down  at  the  window  side  to  seven  feet,  I  am  thus  debarred  from 
using  an  upward  sliding  action,  though  a  sideway  slide  would  have 
been  quite  possible.  Here,  again,  however,  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  have  lost  some  of  the  window  area  to  make  room  for  a 
space  for  receiving  the  frames  when  slid  out  of  the  way.  By  the 
existing  plan  all  the  light  is  economised. 

I  remember,  a  number  of  years  ago,  writing  an  article  for  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  calling  attention,  in  a  question 
of  lighting  the  sitter,  to  a  very  common  error  with  regard  to  the 
spread  of  the  illumination,  pointing  out  that  light  does  not  enter  a 
room  like  so  much  water  and  spread  and  diffuse  itself  all  round.  It 
merely  enters  the  room  directly  from  some  reflecting  objects,  and 
then  is  either  absorbed  or  re-reflected ;  but  it  does  not  sweep  round 
corners,  and  bathe,  as  it  were,  all  surrounding  objects.  Similar  re¬ 
marks  exactly  apply  to  the  dark  room  and  the  light  entering  into  it. 
In  my  room  nearly  every  portion  is  perfectly  illuminated,  yet  at  no 
one  spot  does  a  point  of  white  light  exist.  To  guard  against  this  the 
room  is  painted  a  dull  red — walls,  ceiling,  and  woodwork — so  that 
any  stray  ray  is  absorbed,  instead  of  passing  into  the  general  fund  of 
light,  so  to  speak.  I  attach  considerable  importance  to  this  matter, 
as  in  those  dark  rooms  where  the  ceiling,  for  example,  is  white,  it  is 
evident  that  if  from  any  point  a  ray  of  white  light  entered  the  room 
the  ceiling  would  reflect  it  in  all  directions,  and  so  be  a  direct  fog- 
producing  agent. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  room  is  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  article,  which  is  written  solely  with  the  idea  to  explain  my 
illuminating  arrangements.  On  another  occasion,  if  desired,  I 
could  give  fuller  details  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  fittings  of 
the  room,  which,  this  part  of  the  premises  having  been  built  entirely 
for  the  purpose,  I  have  made  as  convenient  as  possible  consistent 
with  a  due  apportionment  of  space. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 

— - - <?> - 

WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  vve  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

NORTH  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

That  “  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ”  is  oftentimes  dis¬ 
agreeably  corroborated;  for,  after  weary  miles  of  travelling,  a  much 
inferior  class  of  subjects  too  often  await  the  expectant  tourist  photo¬ 
grapher  than  he  might  have  found  upon  which  to  exercise  his 
artistic  abilities  nearer  home.  The  very  fact  of  having  to  travel  a 
distance  into  entirely  new  scenery  has  its  fascinations,  even  if  the 
results  are  not  all  that  can  be  desired  when  the  goal  is  attained. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  certain  localities  so  abundant  in  fortuitous 
concurrences  of  subject  that  they  commend  themselves  to  all  having 
an  eye  for  the  beautiful.  These  are  mostly  well  known  and  of  tourist 
celebrity,  and  on  this  account  they  are,  as  one  may  say,  “  done  to 
death.”  Every  point  of  especial  interest  is  photographed  from  every 
possible  point  of  view  ;  and,  however  beautiful  the  subjects  may  be, 
they  cannot  avoid  being  somewhat  hackneyed.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
I  will  ask  the  reader  to  follow  me  over  comparatively  new  ground, 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view. 

Starting,  then,  from  the  St.  Pancras  Station  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  we  take  tickets  for  Leicester,  and  after  a  journey  of  about 
two  and  a-half  hours  will  be  set  down  on  the  platform  of  that  old 
and  improving  town.  Providing  we  have. started  in  the  morning  we 
shall  have  time  to  look  about  us,  and,  as  photography  is  the  ruling 
passion,  we  will,  after  securing  a  resting-place,  bend  our  steps  to  the 
most  photographically-interesting  portions  of  Leicester.  There  are 


three  things  necessary  for  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  trip,  viz.,  good  subjects  well  lighted,  good  lodgings, 
and  good  food.  These  provided  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
enjoying  oneself;  and  these  conditions,  I  think,  will  here  be  fairly 
well  supplied. 

In  the  town  itself  will  be  found  a  good  many  interesting  subjects 
calculated  to  make  pictures,  both  architecturally  and  archgeologically, 
as  well  as  photographically,  speaking.  The  first  visit  should  be  made 
to  the  Newarke,  where  some  ancient  gateways,  partly  overgrown  with 
ivy,  will  be  found.  The  quiet  of  the  surroundings  here  remind  one 
of  a  cathedral  city.  Passing  by  the  castle — which,  by-the-bye,  does 
not  fulfil  one’s  ideas  of  a  castle  at  all,  being  a  very  plain,  not  to  say 
downright  ugly,  brick  structure — under  an  old  gateway  partly  sup¬ 
porting  a  timber-framed  house,  by  St.  Mary’s  Church,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  towards  the  west  bridge,  and 
so  on  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Soar,  back  again,  and  up  the 
high  street,  visiting  on  our  way  the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  (with 
the  Roman  remains  in  the  vicinity)  and  St.  Martin’s,  we  now,  bearing 
away  to  the  left,  visit  Leicester  Abbey,  so  well  remembered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Of  the  Abbey  itself  nothing  much 
remains,  but  in  the  meadows  below  some  pretty  subjects  may  be  had 
of  the  ivy-covered,  crumbling  walls,  and  the  river  which  runs 
by  them.  We  will  now  return,  as  there  is  nothing  particularly 
interesting  to  the  photographer  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town, 
it  being  mostly  new  or  modernised. 

An  early  start  next  day  should  be  made  to  Newton  Linford,  via 
Anstey.  If  a  bedroom  can  be  secured  at  this  place  so  much  the  better, 
as  from  here  there  is  abundance  of  subjects  to  well  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  holiday.  You  are,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery — 
wood  and  water,  rock  and  distance.  The  deep  pools  reflect  every¬ 
thing  like  a  mirror,  while  there  is  the  rippling  brook  with  groups  of 
cattle,  and  bold,  granite  rocks,  with  gnarled  roots  and  stems  of  fine 
old  forest  trees  intermingled.  Luxuriant  growths  of  bracken  and  fine 
foliaged  wild  plants  continually  present  themselves  in  most  pic¬ 
turesque  combinations,  and  then  there  are  leafy  avenues  and  bold 
sweeps  of  undulating  and  prettily-wooded  country.  I  took  up  my 
quarters  here  some  years  ago  for  a  week,  and  was  very  unwilling  to 
leave.  The  inn  of  the  place  will  always  be  found  ready  to  supply 
refreshments,  the  neighbouring  park  being  head-quarters  for  picnic 
parties  during  the  summer.  By  chance  a  bed  may  be  secured  at  it, 
otherwise  some  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  found  to 
accord  the  desired  accommodation,  and,  speaking  from  experience,  a 
very  comfortable  time  may  be  enjoyed. 

This  neighbourhood,  the  park  especially,  is  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  artists,  and  it  is  seldom  you  can  go  far  without  coming 
across  a  kinght  of  the  easel  and  umbrella  hard  at  work.  Some  restric¬ 
tions  are  made  with  regard  to  footpaths,  but  a  word  with  the  overlooker 
or  bailiff  will  obtain  for  artists  and  suchlike  every  consideration. 
Bradgate  Park  is  a  place  full  of  interesting  historical  associations, 
independent  of  the  charming  character  of  its  scenery.  Grand  old 
trees  (I  am  afraid  to  say  how  much  in  girth)  abound.  There  are  num¬ 
bers  of  deer,  which  will  easily  supply  groups,  as  they  are  fairly  tame, 
while  the  wooded  character  of  the  place  favours  the  photographer  in 
getting  within  easy  distance  without  observation,  especially  towards 
evening,  as  they  go  to  the  river  to  drink.  There  are  some  pretty 
waterfalls  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in  fact,  there  is  pleuty  of  every¬ 
thing  to  fully  occupy  the  tourist’s  time. 

From  hence,  as  a  starting-point,  a  trip  may  be  made  to  Ulverston 
Priory,  with  the  certainty  of  getting  some  good  things.  The  country 
all  about  here  abounds  with  suitable  bits  for  the  “  peripetatic  photo¬ 
grapher,”  and  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  use  up  all  the  plates  en 
route,  as  the  temptations  will  be  great  and  the  opportunities  many. 
At  Groby — a  small  adjacent  village— there  is  a  large  sheet  of 
water,  on  the  borders  of  which  many  tempting  bits  may  be  found, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  green  lanes  and  picturesque  farm  buildings 
that  always  look  so  well  in  a  photograph  if  chosen  with  an  artistic 
eye. 

From  Leicester  also  may  be  visited,  by  a  short  railway  trip,  the 
large  quarries  of  Mountsorrel  and  Loughborough,  which  are  formed  in 
the  range  of  granite  hills  which  run  along  this  side  of  Leicestershire. 
A  visit  to  Nottingham  will  amply  repay  itself,  as  very  pretty  views 
may  be  had  along  the  Trent  valley. 

If,  again,  more  mountainous  scenery  be  desired,  another  short 
railway  trip  will  land  you  at  Matlock  and  Dove  Dale  in  Derbyshire, 
and  near  Chatsworth.  In  fact,  within  a  small  radius  of  Leicester 
there  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  one  hard  at  work  for  months,  and  in 
as  great  variety  as  any  photographer  could  reasonably  desire. 
Freedom  from  telegraph-posts,  any  amount  of  old  cottages  and 
farm-buildings,  and  liberty  of  action  uusurrouuded  by  inquisitive 
people  and  children,  will  make  the  district  popular  with  any  photo- 
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grapher  who  may  venture  to  try  his  skill  in  these  localities.  As 
such  I  should  certainly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  doubtful  where  to  go,  and  are  contented  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  journey  from  the  metropolis. 

Edward  Dunmore. 


EMULSION  TROUBLES. 

In  “a  plea  for  gelatine,”  written  several  years  ago — at  a  time  when 
successful  workers  in  gelatino-bromide  might  have  been  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand — I  urged,  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  gelatine, 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  definite  chemical  compound,  and,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  more  stable  and  less  troublesome  than  pyroxyline,  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  nature  as  a  substitution  compound,  must  always 
be  variable  in  its  composition  and  more  or  less  unstable.  I  know 
better  now,  and  so  do  all  who  have  done  much  in  emulsion  making, 
or  even  emulsion  using.  Gelatine,  notwithstanding  its  definite  com¬ 
position  and  its  stability,  if  left  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  its 
maker,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  substances  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory,  and  nothing  short  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
that  it  is  capable  of  giving  would  have  enabled  it  to  maintain  a 
position  there. 

The  properties  of  gelatine  qua  gelatine  are  simple  and  well 
known ;  but,  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  they  are,  or  seem  to 
be,  very  complicated  and  but  little  understood.  Insoluble  in  cold 
water,  it  dissolves  readily  when  a  certain  temperature  has  been 
reached ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  heat  has  been  withdrawn  or  dissipated, 
it  assumes  the  state  of  jelly,  more  or  less  consistent  or  stiff, 
dependent  on  the  relative  proportions  of  gelatine  and  water  which 
are  present. 

The  one  property  that  has  elevated  gelatine  to  the  position  which 
it  now  occupies  is  its  influence  under  certain,  but  not  yet  well- 
understood,  conditions,  while  in  solution,  on  the  formation  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  silver  bromide ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  my  own 
working  and  from  a  careful  perusal  of  most  or  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  the  action  by  which  this 
sensitive  substance  is  produced  cannot  readily  be  utilised  to  the 
highest  extent  without  injuring  those  natural  properties  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  absolutely  essential  to  its  use  in  photography. 

The  aim  of  the  photographer,  then,  is  to  strike,  as  it  were,  a  mean 
between  the  two  influences  at  work — the  action  that  produces  exalted 
sensitiveness  and  that  which  induces  a  state  in  which  the  gelatine 
becomes  disintegrated  by  cold  water.  Happily  he  does  not  work 
altogether  single-handed,  as  he  can  enlist  into  his  service  certain 
agents  which  possess  more  or  less  the  property  of  rendering  gelatine 
insoluble;  and,  if  all  gelatines  were  alike,  or  even  were  the  products 
of  any  one  maker  always  the  same,  the  matter  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  simple.  Not  only,  however,  do  the  gelatines  of  various  makers 
differ  from  each  other,  but  that  of  any  particular  maker  differs  from 
itself  in  almost  every  batch  turned  out,  each  sample  requiring  in  the 
hands  of  the  photographer  special  treatment  in  cases  where  the  very 
highest  degree  of  sensitiveness  is  sought  to  be  obtained. 

What,  then,  is  the  poor  photographer  to  do,  if  he  act  on  the 
advice  that  I  have  before  given,  and  which  I  wish  again  to  insist  on, 
as  the  only  sound  basis  on  which  gelatine  can  attain  a  permanent 
hold  of  the  profession,  viz.,  every  man  preparing  his  own  plates? 
The  answer  is  simple  enough.  He  must  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  various  gelatines  in  the 
market,  when  he  will  know  that  certain  makes  are  especially  suited 
for  the  various  seasons  which  make  up  our  year,  and  can  then 
change  from  one  to  another  as  occasion  requires,  or  modify  his 
method  of  manipulation  to  suit  climatic  influences. 

To  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  of  the  different 
makes  of  gelatine,  or  who  have  not  time  to  go  into  an  exhaustive 
series  of  experiments,  but  who  are  anxious  to  make  rapid,  reliable 
plates  at  present,  I  would  confidently  say — discard,  until  the  end 
of  September  at  least,  everything  but  Coignet’s  “  gold  label ;  ”  make 
the  emulsion  by  any  pet  formula,  only  emulsify  or  “cook”  for 
five  or  six  hours  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  130°  F ;  and 
just  before  final  filtering  or  straining  add  to  each  ounce  one  drop 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  alum  and  twenty-five  drops 
of  methylated  spirit.  An  emulsion  prepared  in  this  way  at  the 
present  season — and  at  any  other,  so  far  as  I  know — may  be  as 
sensitive  as  anything  that  has  yet  been  introduced,  and  enjoy  an 
absolute  immunity  from  frilling. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  what 
was  to  me,  and  doubtless  to  many  others,  a  great  drawback  to 
the  gelatine  process — that  is,  the  supposed  difficulty  of  watching  the 
development.  In  my  early  experiments  the  only  test  of  completion 
of  development  was  the  appearance  of  the  higher  lights  being  im¬ 


pressed  on  the  back  of  the  plate— not,  of  course,  a  very  satisfactoiy 
method  of  working.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  in  Mr.  Tunny's  laboratory 
and  saw  him  develops  several  negatives.  On  the  application  of  the 
developing  solution — pyro.  and  ammonia — the  image  gradually  m  de 
its  appearance;  aud  during  the  time — probably  two  minutes — re¬ 
quired  for  development  it  gradually  came  up,  visible  in  every  detail, 
eve11  to  the  most  delicate  half-tones  of  the  drapery,  and  remained  bo 
till  the  process  was  complete.  In  fact,  the  process  was  as  easily 
watched  as  if  it  had  been  on  a  collodion  plate.  The  explanation  was, 
simply}  weak  solutions — not  more  than  half  a-grain  of  pyro.  to  the 
ounce  and  a  correspondingly  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  I  wish  1 
could  show  my  readers  the  negatives  produced  in  this  way  ;  but  as 
this  is  impracticable,  unless  they  will  call  on  Mr.  Tunny,  I  can 
only  say — try  it.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 

ON  THE  TAKING  OF  SINGLE  PORTRAITS  AND  GROUPS 
IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

For  taking  portraits  in  the  open  air  I  recommend,  first,  for  pictures  of 
carte- de-visite  size  a  stereoscopic  camera,  giving  two  portrait  heads  of 
about  5  c.m. ;  if  no  portrait  lens  be  at  hand  then  take  au  aplanatic 
about  2 ‘5  c.m.  with  the  largest  stop.  This  lens  will  be  slower,  but, 
in  the  generally  clear  light  of  the  open  air  an  exposure  of  from  five  to 
ten  seconds  will  usually  be  sufficient.  For  cabinet-sized  pictures,  in 
default  of  a  larger  portrait  lens,  I  use  a  3  c.m.  aplanatic  or  a  Busch’s 
portrait  triplet  (some  4-5  to  5’5  c.m. );  aud  for  larger  pictures  and  groups 
upon  seven  by  nine  plates  a  4  c.m.  aplanatic,  or  the  somewhat  larger 
Dallmeyer  rectilinear  lens.  In  most  cases  these  lenses  require  to  be  but 
little  stopped  down. 

In  order,  when  taking  groups  or  portraits  in  the  open  air,  to  be 
securely  protected  from  reflected  light  falling  upon  the  lens,  the  simplest 
plan  is  to  throw  a  black  cloth  over  two  rods  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
camera,  so  as  to  protect  the  lens  from  any  light  which  would  otherwise  fall 
upon  it.  To  focus  sharply  use  a  magnifying  glass.  The  landscape  camera- 
stand  formerly  described  will  suffice  for  taking  any  portraits  or  groups. 

For  portraiture  the  most  useful  background  is  one  made  of  grey  cloth, 
which  can  be  stretched  out  quite  smoothly  by  means  of  hooks  and  rings 
on  a  rough  wooden  frame,  and  which  can  be  taken  down  and  packed  up 
when  not  in  use.  Paper  backgrounds  pasted  upon  linen  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  especially  if  they  are  of  large  dimensions,  as  there  is 
seldom  convenience  for  storing  them  safely ;  and,  besides  the  great 
susceptibility  of  such  backgrounds  to  injury,  they  do  not  keep  flat, 
easily  becoming  wrinkled,  owing  to  changes  in  the  weather.  This  should 
not  be  if  it  be  wished  to  get  fair  pictures,  though  it  does  happen  only 
too  frequently  with  amateurs.  How  many  otherwise  good  pictures 
have  I  seen  taken  by  beginners  in  which  all  the  workmanlike  effect  was 
lost  through  the  faultiness  of  the  background.  I  use  a  background 
frame  or  stretcher  which  is  easily  taken  to  pieces,  and  which,  in  case 
there  be  no  wall  at  hand  against  which  to  fasten  it,  may  be  made  steady 
by  means  of  props. 

The  possession  of  a  strong,  steady  head-rest  is  as  important  as  the 
presence  of  a  good  background.  Most  amateurs  have  rests,  but  they 
are  generally  home-made  and  extremely  primitive  wooden  constructions, 
which  certainly  incommode  the  sitters,  especially  ladies,  but  from 
which  no  favourable  effect  on  their  steadiness  can  be  expected.  On  the 
last  ground,  also,  I  cannot  recommend  the  simple  wooden  head-rest 
sold  in  shops,  and  which  is  screwed  on  to  the  chair.  A  massive  iron 
head-rest  for  standing  or  sitting  figures,  having  firm  bars  for  support¬ 
ing  the  head  and  back,  should  be  used.  Those  with  a  side  motion  and 
joints  are  certainly  indispensable  in  large  portrait  studios  ;  but  when 
not  very  delicately  handled  and  carefully  kept,  as  can  scarcely  be  done 
in  travelling,  they  are  apt  to  become  ricketty  owing  to  the  slackening 
of  the  joints.  During  my  African  journey,  when  I  accompanied  Herr 
Rohlf’s  expedition  to  the  Lybian  Desert,  I  always  used  a  head-rest 
when  photographing  the  natives,  and  it  is  to  that  circumstance  I 
owe  the  extreme  sharpness  of  my  photographs  of  the  different  types. 

The  thing  of  most  actual  importance  in  taking  good  portraits  in  the 
open  air  is  the  choice  of  the  place  which  has  to  act  as  substitute  for  the 
glass  house.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  beginner  at  once  to  select  the 
best  spot  on  the  space  at  his  disposal ;  so  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
above  all  that,  when  possible,  single  portraits  or  groups  should  only  he 
taken  on  cloudy  days,  as  then  the  best  results  will  be  obtained.  In 
clear,  sunny  weather  the  harshness  of  the  sun’s  light  by  reflection,  by  its 
intensity  or  by  its  dazzling  effect  on  the  eyes  of  the  sitter,  will  often 
put  such  difficulties  in  the  way  that,  unless  an  exceptionally  favourable 
spot  be  found,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  picture.  _  As 
regards  lighting  the  sitter:  too  much  top  or  front  light  should  be  avoided. 
Too  much  top  light  gives  the  face  a  melancholy,  uneasy  expression, 
while  too  much  front  light  makes  it  flat.  * 

In  the  country  a  large,  roomy  barn  door  (one  facing  the  north  is 
preferable)  offers  a  very  passable  position.  Here  the  lighting  can  gene¬ 
rally  be  kept  pretty  well  under  control  by  placing  the  background  and 
the  person  to  be  taken  in  a  sloping  position  within  the  doorway.  The 
further  the  person  is  placed  within  the  doorway  the  more  top  light 
is  shut  off,  and  by  placing  the  background  further  forward  or  further 
*  Here  a  head-screen  does  excellent  service.— Vogel 
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back  the  desired  degree  of  light  or  darkness  may  be  obtained.  The  two 
wings  of  the  folding  door  then  serve  to  regulate  the  side  light.  In 
order  to  get  well-modulated  pictures  it  is  generally  necessary  to  make 
the  foreshortened  side  of  the  face  the  shadow  side ;  the  opposite  pro¬ 
ceeding  seldom  gives  good  results.  In  that  case  the  sitter  would  require 
to  be  placed  fully  in  the  light,  and  few  people  can  bear  to  have  the  light 
fall  full  on  their  faces  without  contortion  of  countenance.  If  possible, 
have  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  directed  towards  something  dark. 

If  no  suitable  doorway  is  to  be  had  one  must  try  to  help  one’s  self  in 
some  other  way.  For  example  :  one  places  the  background  a  b  in  a 


corner  of  a  courtyard,  with  the  sitter  at  e  and  the  camera  at  f  in  the 
centre  or  more  towards  the  side  at  /'.  The  light  will  then  come  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  the  side,  but  there  will  still  be  too  much  top  light,  which 
must  be  lessened  by  placing  a  cover  or  curtain  (or  head-screen)  over  the 
sitter.  Should  the  side  light  be  too  harsh  a  white  reflecting  screen 
may  be  placed  at  b.  With  a  cloudy  sky,  by  moving  about  hither  and 
thither  the  right  position  will  soon  be  found;  but,  as  already  mentioned, 
it  is  more  difficult  on  a  sunny  day,  when  disturbing  reflections  are  cast 
by  the  gi’ound  or  other  harshly-lighted  surrouncfings,  such  as  light- 
coloured  houses.  Under  these  circumstances  I  can  give  no  very  specific 
directions  what  to  do,  as  the  proceedings  would  vary  with  every  locality. 
In  sunny  weather  one  will  find  that  such  spots  can  only  be  used  for 
taking  portraits  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  which  will  vary  with  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  the  lighting  of  the  surroundings. 

In  taking  portraits  in  the  open  air  I  have  confined  myself  exclusively 
to  bust  portraits  or  half-lengths,  because  then  no  accessories  other  than 
the  background  are  required.  Accessories  are  very  difficult  to  arrange 
in  the  open  air  unless  there  be  a  flat  platform.  Let  those,  however, 
who  will  go  to  the  expense  of  such  an  outfit  have  it  well  done;  for 
nothing  looks  worse  than  a  whole-length  figure  portrait  with  a  carpet 
all  awry,  an  old  kitchen  table  and,  to  heighten  the  situation,  an  imita¬ 
tion  balustrade,  with  the  inevitable  flower-pot  containing  some  tottering 
fuchsias  or  a  scrubby  cactus. 

In  taking  portraits  in  the  open  air,  especially  groups — and,  above  all, 
when  taking  them  directly  without  an  artifical  background — one  must 
guard  anxiously  against  sunshine.  Even  when  one  is  able  to  place 
a  group  in  the  shadow  of  a  building  or  a  clump  of  bushes  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  produce  perfectly  good  results;  because  on  a  sunny  day  the 
diffused  light  in  the  shade  does  not  give  powerful,  brilliant  pictures. 
Groups  taken  in  the  direct  sunlight  are  equally  disappointing — at  least 
as  regards  the  likeness  of  the  individual  portraits.  Direct  sunshine 
falling  on  them  gives  hard,  speckled  faces.  It  is  quite  different  in  those 
pictures  in  which  the  group  only  serves  as  a  sort  of  ornament  to 
a  landscape  picture.  Whenever  possible,  therefore,  portrait  groups 
should  only  be  taken  on  cloudy  days.  The  backgrounds  may  be  various ; 
the  best  is  a  natural  background  of  foliage. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrange  a  group  artistically ;  a  little  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  sitters,  to  enable  them  to  take  suitable,  unconstrained  positions, 
is  required  as  well  as  taste  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  The  persons  should  be  grouped  in  a  sort  of  semicircle,  with 
the  greater  number  close  together  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
“  row-of-isolated-portraits  arrangement.”  The  most  difficult  thing  is  to 
get  each  individual  to  keep  still  during  the  exposure.  For  many  persons 
it  is  not  easy  to  keep  still  while  having  a  single  portrait  taken,  and 
this  difficulty  is  multiplied  in  the  case  of  a  group,  when  all  sorts 
of  interruptions  occur,  mostly  produced  by  the  mischievousness  or 
obstinacy  of  certain  of  the  sitters,  who  will  always  have  something 
special  for  themselves,  such  as  the  company  of  their  dog.  Now  let  the 
photographer  be  as  energetic  as  possible  and  take  no  useless  trial 
plates,  fixing  on  impossible  places  and  positions  ;  they  will  do  no  good. 
He  should  advise  each  participant  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to 
try  with  all  his  might  to  control  himself,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of 
his  appointed  role  during  the  short  exposure.  Large  groups  of  more 
than  ten  persons  are  real  trials  of  patience,  and  the  operator  may 
be  glad  if  he  get  one  picture  sharp  enough  out  of  five  or  six  plates. 

— Mittheilungen,  Ph.  RemelIs, 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  Solubility  of  Gelatine  in  Alcohol.— Dr.  Eder  on  Bexque’s 

AND  ON  ORTOLANl’s  PtABID  DEVELOPERS  FOR  WET  PLATES. 

When  speaking  in  the  Mittheilungen  of  the  solubility  of  gelatine  in 
alcohol,  Dr.  Vogel  says  anyone  who  has  prepared  gelatine  plates  and 
dephlegmated  them  with  alcohol  wfill  have  remarked  that  the  alcohol 
runs  off  turbid,  especially  when  the  emulsion  employed  has  been  long 
kept  hot.  This  turbidity  he  attributes  to  the  partial  solution  of  the 
decomposed  gelatine.  He  also  remarks  that  solutions  of  gelatine  in 
organic  acids  may  be  diluted  with  tartaric  acid  without  the  gelatine 
being  precipitated.  Dr.  Eder  has  found  that  solutions  of  gelatine  con¬ 
taining  nitric  acid  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  that  such  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tions  of  gelatine  are  also  soluble  in  cold  water — a  solubility  which  the 
addition  of  chrome  alum  does  not  prevent. 

In  the  Correspondenz  the  same  gentleman  writes  as  follows  regarding 
a  new  commercial  rapid  developing  salt : — “  Some  time  ago  I  received, 
through  Herr  Luckhardt,  a  sample  of  a  new  rapid  developing  salt  for 
the  wet  process,  hailing  from  Paris,  where  it  is  sold  at  twenty  francs 
a  kilogramme.  The  salt  had  the  appearance  of  ferrous  sulphate,  but 
differed  essentially  from  that  salt  in  so  far  as  that  it  dissolved  in  water 
with  a  deep  violet  colour.  The  accompanying  formula  for  the  developer 
ran  as  follows  : — • 

Iron  salt  .  30  grammes. 

Water  .  400  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  4-5  ,, 

Alcohol . 12  ,, 

This  developer  ought  to  shorten  the  exposure  a  half  or  a  third.  Indeed, 
the  developer  prepared  according  to  the  foregoing  directions  did  allow 
of  a  considerably  shorter  exposure  than  was  required  with  a  normal 
four  per  cent,  developer.  This  is,  however,  principally  caused  by  the 
greater  concentration  of  that  prepared  according  to  the  French  formula ; 
since,  if  the  developer  be  prepared  with  exactly  the  same  proportions, 
using  ferrous  sulphate  instead  of  the  vague  iron  salt,  the  advantage  on 
that  point  in  favour  of  the  new  salt  will  almost  completely  disappear. 
There  would  then  only  remain  the  advantages  of  the  developer  acting 
less  violently,  fogging  less,  and  giving  a  trifle  greater  power  in  the 
shadows.  When  Herr  Gustav  Weber  and  I  submitted  it  to  a  chemical 
analysis  we  found  that  the  new  developing  preparation  was  merely 
a  mixture  of  pure  ferrous  sulphate  with  from  a-half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  percentage  of  salicylic  acid  containing  traces  of  sulphurous  acid. 
There  was  no  gelatine,  sugar,  glycerine,  or  other  such  substance.  The 
sulphurous  acid  was  apparently  intended  to  prevent  the  dry  mixture 
from  being  of  a  violet  colour,  and  to  impart  to  it  the  colour  of  the 
ferrous  sulphate,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  violet  colour  in  the 
solution  is  the  more  surprising.  To  imitate  the  salt  put  0  ‘5  of  a  gramme 
of  salicylic  acid  in  a  mortar,  add  a  few  drops  (no  more)  of  aqueous 
sulphurous  acid,  then  add,  while  keeping  up  a  continual  braying  with  the 
pestle,  finely-divided,  not  too  moist,  ferrous  sulphate.  This  mixture 
has  all  the  properties  of  the  original  salt  at  a  fortieth  part  of  the  cost. 
One  of  the  special  advantages  claimed  for  it  is  practically  not  found 
combined  with  its  use,  as  the  pictures  were  (as  is  the  case  with  all  rapid 
development  in  the  wet  process)  frequently  flat  and  monotonous.  .Sali¬ 
cylic  acid,  like  sugar  or  gelatine,  acts  somewhat  as  a  restraiuer,  and  to 
a  very  similar  degree.  The  principal  effort  seems  to  have  been  directed 
towards  the  astonishment  of  the  photographer  -who  sees  a  deep  violet- 
coloured  developer  produced  by  a  green  salt.” 

Dr.  Eder,  along  with  Dr.  Josf  Szekely,  Herr  C.  Haack,  and  Haupt¬ 
mann  V.  Toth,  also  examined  Ortolani’s  rapid  developer  for  wet  plates, 
and  made  the  following  report  upon  it: — “The  sample  before  us  was 
of  a  reddish- yellow  colour,  and  usable  as  a  developer  without  previous 
dilution.  Experiments  made  with  it  showed  that  the  ‘  rapid  developer  ’ 
acted  rather  more  rapidly,  and  brought  out  a  little  more  detail  than  the 
usual  iron  developer.  On  being  compared,  however,  with  an  ordinary 
five-per-cent,  ferrous  sulphate  developer,  these  advantages  claimed  for 
Ortolani’s  developer  were  scarcely  noticeable,  and  it  must  be  added  that 
the  slight  increase  of  rapidity  with  the  ‘  rapid  developer  ’  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  the  picture — an  effect  which 
agrees  with  our  experience  of  other  rapid  developers  for  the  ivet  process.” 


#ur  ©tutorial  ©able. 


Prints  by  the  Platinotyfe  Process. 

We  have  before  us  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  latest  improvements 
in  the  platiuotype  process,  which  would  now  appear,  in  some  respects, 
to  have  attained  the  very  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  the  small  proportion  of  silver  and  lead  salts,  which  were 
formerly  used  in  order  to  aid  in  securing  pleasing  tones,  has  removed 
the  only  suspicion  that  could  exist  with  regard  to  the  absolute  inalter¬ 
ability  of  the  platiuotype  image.  We  have,  indeed,  Mr.  J.  Spiller’s 
testimony  as  to  the  extraordinary  power  that  image  possesses  of  resisting 
perfectly  the  action  of  the  most  destructive  agents,  such  as  would, 
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indeed,  make  but  short  work  of  silver  or,  perhaps,  even  carbon  prints. 
The  attainment  of  this  increased  permanency  has  not  only  not  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  quality  of  result,  but  is  actually  attended  by  a 
decided  improvement  in  that  direction  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  finer  than  the  warm,  velvety  blacks  of  some  of  the  prints 
before  us.  We  are  aware  that  a  diversity  of  opinion — the  result  of 
prejudice  in  many  cases — exists  as  to  the  artistic  claims  of  the  “cold,” 
matt  surface  of  the  platinotype  print ;  but  could  some  of  the  cavillers 
examine  the  latest  productions  of  the  process  they  would  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  unreservedly  the  term  “cold,”  and,  unless  possessed  of  a 
very  bigoted  attachment  to  the  gloss  of  the  albumenised  print,  would, 
we  think,  acknowledge  themselves  in  error  in  their  previous  estimate  of 
the  art  claims  of  platinotype. 


Hleetings  of  Societies. 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  16th  of  April,  Dr.  Vogel  in  the  chair,  when 
four  new  members  were  admitted. 

The  Treasurer,  who,  owing  to  illness,  was  unable  to  present  his  full 
report  at  the  last  meeting,  still  continued  ill,  but  sent  his  report. 

The  Chairman  read  the  article  by  Dr.  Eder,  on  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer,  which  had  appeared  in  the  previous  number  of  the 

M  ittheilungen. 

Herr  Prumm  remarked  that  oxalate  of  potassium  now  in  the  market 
was  very  good.  He  dissolved  it  in  the  proportion  of  1 :4,  and  of  that  solu¬ 
tion  he  took  three  parts  to  one  of  iron  solution.  Whenever  precipitation 
of  oxalate  of  iron  set  in — which  generally  happened  only  in  cold  and 
seldom  in  heat — immediately  oxalate  of  potassium  had  to  be  added,  and 
the  precipitate  at  once  disappeared.  The  development  of  several  plates 
in  the  same  bath  was  quite  possible;  but  he  (Herr  Priimm)  did  not 
think  it  advisable  for  portraits,  as  only  the  first  plate  would  attain  the 
brilliancy  of  a  wet  plate.  Every  succeeding  plate  would  become  greyer 
and  more  monotonous,  and  would  no  longer  show  the  high  lights.  He, 
therefore,  would  add  fresh  developer  for  every  plate.  Whether  the 
solution  be  a  little  weaker  or  a  little  stronger  the  final  result  is  much 
the  same.  Herr  Priimm  then  passed  to  gelatine  plates,  one  great  draw¬ 
back  of  which  he  found  their  inequality,  different  plates  from  the  same 
batch  or  packet  requiring  quite  varied  treatment.  Sometimes  a  plate 
which  was  at  first  of  middling  quality,  by  skilful  handling  could  be 
made  to  furnish  pretty  good  prints,  yet  it  would  still  be  impossible  to 
get  a  good  reproduction  or  enlargement  from  it. 

Herr  Fuhling  had  occasionally  developed  five  or  six  plates,  one  after 
the  other,  in  an  iron  bath  (?  ferrous  oxalate)  and  got  very  good  results. 

Herr  Wight  remarked  that  oxalate  of  potassium  dissolved  with 
difficulty  in  the  proportion  of  1:3;  that  soft,  distilled,  or  rain  water 
must  then  be  used,  and  that  it  should  be  warmed.  He  recommended 
filtering  the  solution  twice. 

The  Chairman  showed  samples  of  his  new  emulsion,  which  can  be 
used  wet  some  seven  minutes  after  preparation,  when  the  plates  act 
somewhat  slower  than  when  dry,  but  have  more  density. 

Herren  Prumm,  Prichard,  and  SchaarweLchter,  who  had  under¬ 
taken  to  test  the  emulsion,  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  it  as  one 
which,  having  the  appearance  of  a  collodion  emulsion,  would  permit 
every  photographer  to  prepare  for  himself  plates  as  sensitive  as  gela¬ 
tine  plates,  and  much  more  easily  and  conveniently  intensified,  fixed, 
washed,  and  dried.  The  test  plates  and  prints  from  them  were  also 
shown. 

Herr  P>ette  sent  a  volume  of  heliogravures  from  the  Vienna  State 
Printing  Establishment.  The  contents  were  pictures  of  the  rejoicings 
which  took  place  at  Vienna  in  celebration  of  the  silver  marriage  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  The  length  of  the  separate  pictures,  exclusive 
of  margin,  was  70  c.m. 

Herr  Linde  referred  to  the  inconvenience  to  which,  as  a  dealer  or 
middle-man,  he  is  subjected  by  manufacturers  suddenly  and  without 
previous  warning  raising  their  prices. 

Herr  Wight  spoke  of  methods  of  preventing  the  appearance  of  crapi- 
ness  in  gelatine  films,  and  the  meeting  was  soon  afterwards  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  March, — Mr.  H.  J. 
Newton,  President,  in  the  chair. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  “most  non-actinic”  aniline  colour, 
Mr.  Chapman  said  the  best  he  had  tried,  so  far,  was  the  new  colour 
called  “  uranine,”  which  he  had  found  very  good  ;  but  whether  it  was 
the  best  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  It  stopped  the  blue  rays  much 
better  than  any  he  had  tried.  He  employed  a  special  kind  of  glass 


which  was  nearly  equal  to  uranine  in  this  respect,  and  did  not  percep¬ 
tibly  diminish  the  light  in  the  room.  A  coating  of  uranine  would  make 
this  quite  safe. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  exhibited  a  simple  drying-rack  for  plates  of  any  Bi/e, 
and  also  a  working  model  of  a  new  instantaneous  shutter  made  from 
suggestions  in  an  editorial  article  in  The  Pritish  JOURNAL  <>i  PHOTO* 
graphy  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Percy  A.  McGeorge  then  read  a  paper  on  A  National  and  an 
International  Photographic  Association,  in  which,  alluding  to  the 
failure  of  the  late  National  Photographic  Association,  he  hoped  that  the 
proposed  International  Association  would  under  more  careful  manage¬ 
ment  prove  very  successful.  He  suggested  that  instead  of  having 
periodical  “sensational  and  senseless  exhibitions,”  the  affiliated  branches 
of  the  International  Association  should  promote  a  system  of  regular 
interchange  of  specimens  for  comparison  and  examination.  1 1  e  concluded 
by  urging  upon  the  section  the  desirability  of  its  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  matter,  and  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  movement  in  America. 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  0.  G.  Mason  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  with  a  new 
developing  powder  prepared  by  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co. 
which  he  had  found  to  work  well  with  wet  plates.  It  appeared  to  be 
composed  chiefly  of  iron.  He  (Mr.  Mason)  then  passed  round  an 
advanced  copy  of  the  supplement  of  the  New  York  Daily  Graphic ,  con¬ 
taining  a  picture  printed  in  the  press  from  a  negative  by  the  Chairman. 
He  briefly  sketched  the  method  by  which  the  printing  plates  were  pre¬ 
pared,  and  pointed  to  the  utility  of  photography  in  the  production 
of  illustrations  for  the  daily  press. 

Professor  Seeley  said  that  recently,  in  conversation,  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper 
had  alluded  to  a  new  gelatine  process  which  was  much  used  in  Europe, 
and  which  Dr.  Draper’s  experiments  led  him  to  think  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  wet  process.  He  (Professor  Seeley)  inquired  if  anyone  present 
had  used  the  process. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  stated  that  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography^  teemed  with  advertisements  of  commercial  gelatine  plates 
which  were  three,  six,  eight,  or  ten  times  quicker  than  wet  collodion, 
some  makers  claiming  even  greater  rapidity.  In  England  professional 
photographers  were  largely  employing  gelatine  instead  of  collodion, 

Mr.  Mason  observed  that  what  was  claimed  in  the  advertisements 
was  not  always  found  to  be  a  fact.  These  plates  had  been  imported 
into  New  York,  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  good  negative  pro¬ 
duced  by  them.  He  had  been  told  by  persons  who  had  experimented 
with  gelatine  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  prepare  plates  in  large 
quantities  which  were  even  passable.  There  seemed  to  be  certain  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulties,  and  though  the  English  journals  teemed  with 
advertisements  of  gelatine  plates  it  seemed  strange  they  could  not  use 
them.  Such  failures  had  been  attributed  to  the  climate. 

Mr.  Taylor  did  not  find  any  difference  between  the  climates  of  New 
York  and  England  in  the  manipulation  of  gelatine  plates,  beyond  the 
fact  that,  the  light  in  New  Yrork  being  much  purer,  shorter  exposures 
were  required. 

Mr.  Chapman  thought  that  possibly  the  manufacturers  in  England 
did  not  make  the  plates  as  good  for  American  as  for  home  use.  Mr. 
Rutherfurd  had  told  him  that  he  had  seen  a  portrait  negative  taken  in 
a  London  studio  upon  a  dry  plate  in  two  seconds  on  anything  but  a 
good  day,  and  it  was  all  the  time  that  was  required.  The  operator  had 
informed  him  that  they  did  not  prepare  their  own  plates,  but  purchased 
them  from  a  dealer. 

Mr.  Roche  said  that  no  bath  or  chemicals  he  could  mix  would  come 
anywhere  near  gelatine  plates  in  rapidity.  They  were,  however,  much 
slower  in  development  than  wet  plates,  and  required  the  use  of  very 
cold  water,  and  in  hot  weather  a  great  deal  of  ice  as  well  as  alum  in 
order  to  keep  the  film  from  dissolving.  His  plates  took  a  very  long 
time  to  develope. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


ComspaniifiTtr. 

- ♦ - 

INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to 
thank  your  experienced  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey,  for  his  very 
valuable  information.  I  feel  sure  that  under  his  able  instruction  diffi¬ 
culties  with  gelatine  plates  will  cease  to  exist,  and  when  I  have  had  as 
much  experience  as  Mr.  Cutchey  I  shall  be  able  to  manipulate  gelatine 
plates  without  risk  of  failure  ;  but  at  present  I  am  not  altogether  in 
that  happy  position.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  I  have  “placed 
gelatine  negatives  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  ”  with  considerable  advan¬ 
tage,  and  have  neither  had  them  frill  or  disappear.  Perhaps  with  “a 
little  more  experience  ”  I  could  achieve  both  results. 

As  to  gaining  “  any  amount  of  density  ”  with  iron  and  silver  without 
stains  or  discolouration  :  well,  your  correspondent  seems  to  be  unique 
in  his  experience.  I  can  only  say  I  should  like  to  see  a  thin  gelatine 
negative — especially  if  it  be  a  little  over-exposed — made  into  a  very 
dense  or  good  printing  one  by  this  process,  I  am  sure  such  an  exhibL 
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tiou  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  others  as  well  as  myself.  Mr. 
Cutchey  will,  perhaps,  bear  this  in  mind,  and,  on  his  return  to  London, 
give  us  a  demonstration  some  club  night  at  Ashley’s  Hotel. 

Perhaps  it  is  some  particular  kind  of  ‘‘solution  of  iodides”— as  the 
salt  is  not  mentioned — that  conduces  to  this  eminently  satisfactory  end. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Edward  Dunmore. 

June  10,  1880. 


THE  “MALVERN  PORTRAIT.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  respecting  the  “Malvern  portrait”  I  must  refer  intending  cor¬ 
respondents  to  the  notice  of  a  wholesale  dealer  which  will  be  found  in 
the  advertising  columns. 

I  am  quite  too  busy  making  the  “  Malverns  ”  to  be  able  to  answer  all 
the  queries  respecting  them.  —  I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Norman  May. 

Malvern,  July  14,  1880. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  smart  correspondent  of  yours,  who  signs  himself 
“Caustic,”  is  evidently  trying  his  blistering  powers  on  us;  but,  as  he 
speaks  without  his  book,  it  does  not  take. 

We  never  charged  a  guinea  for  telling  anyone  how  to  develope  a 
plate  in  daylight.  We  give  three  dozen  plates,  developer,  apparatus, 
and  instructions,  that  cost  us  about  twenty-two  shillings.  This  is  our 
guinea’s  worth.  “  Caustic’s  ”  information  was  dear  in  comparison. — We 
are,  yours,  &e.,  W.  T.  Morgan  and  Co. 

Greenwich,  July  14,  1880. 

— * — 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  Journal 
for  many  years,  and  have  learned  nearly  all  I  know  of  photography  from 
its  pages;  but  in  your  last  issue,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  read  a 
communication  from  your  “old  contributor,”  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox,  who, 
it  appears,  is  the  victim  of  some  strange  hallucination.  He  seems  to 
think  I  have  made  an  attack  upon  his  fair  fame,  and  is  consequently 
under  the  necessity  of  defending  himself ;  accordingly  he  draws  his 
sword  and  lays  about  him  in  a  very  determined  way.  I  am  taken  quite 
by  surprise,  but  hasten  to  assure  Dr.  Maddox,  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me 
to  do  so,  that  he  is  quite  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  I  deny  him  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  publish  something  about  gelatino-bromide. 

I  am  bound  to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ;  and  I  see  in  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  18S0  an  account  of  what 
Dr.  Maddox  did,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  it  comforts  me  to  read  it.  It 
fills  me  with  calm  serenity  and  self-congr-atulation  when  I  see  that 
beautiful  process  in  fair  print — an  unanswerable  witness  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Maddox.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  how  lucky  I  was  to  escape 
noticing  that  precious  communication  on  its  first  appearance;  for  I  was 
very  green  then,  and  had  no  experience  with  gelatine.  I  might  have 
been  seduced  into  trying  it,  though  it  seems  to  be  more  of  a  warning  to 
experimenters  with  gelatine  than  anything  else.  But  if  I  had  tried  it  I 
should  inevitably  have  been  so  disgusted  with  gelatine  as  to  have 
dismissed  it  from  my  mind  for  ever.  Then  where  would  gelatino- 
bromide  have  been  now?  Fortunately  Dr.  Maddox’s  gelatino-bromide 
was  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten  when  I  commenced  my  experiments  ; 
and  I  hope  Dr.  Maddox  will  forgive  me  for  saying  it  deserved  to  be.  If 
he  take  it  up  afresh  he  will  say  so  himself  in  less  than  a  month. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  first  who  tried  to  make  gelatino-bromide 
work,  but  I  was  the  first  who  did  it.  There  is  gelatino-bromide  that  is 
good  for  nothing,  and  there  is  gelatino-bromide  that  will  make  a  dry 
plate  quicker  than  a  wet  one.  It  is  the  latter  I  originated.  I  do  not 
envy  Dr.  Maddox  the  honour  of  inventing  the  other.  His  gelatino- 
bromide  was  an  experiment  that  did  not,  and  could  not,  possibly  succeed. 
But  even  in  the  field  of  experiment  he  was  a  long  way  from  being  first, 
if  I  may  believe  what  I  have  been  told.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  R. 
Kennett,  seven  years  old,  in  which  he  says  ten  years  ago — that  is,  seven 
years  before  Dr.  Maddox — he  experimented  in  this  direction,  but  failed ; 
and  at  least  half-a-dozen  others  told  me,  as  soon  as  my  emulsion  came 
out,  that  they  had  previously  tried  to  do  the  same.  One  gentleman  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  thrown  gallons  of  emulsion  down  the  sink.  I 
am  afraid  he  had  been  studying  Dr.  Maddox.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
met  with  partial  success  ;  but  they  did  not  presume  to  publish  experi¬ 
ments  that  gave  no  promise  of  improvement  on  established  methods, 
and  they  are  to  be  commended. 

Dr.  Maddox  quotes  Charles  Lamb  on  lenders  and  borrowers,  on  which 
I  beg  to  make  one  remark.  None  of  us  know  to  what  extent  we  are 
indebted  to  others  for  our  knowledge.  None  but  the  silliest  of  men  are 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  have  reaped  where  others  have  sown;  and, 
as  I  wish  to  have  my  due,  I  will  render  to  others  all  they  can  fairly 
claim.  I  believe  I  am  more  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Major  Russeil 
and  the  late  Thomas  SuRon  than  to  any  other  persons  for  any  ideas  I 
may  have  borrowed  from  others;  but  I  did  a  little  thinking  for  myself, 
and  in  due  time  others  have  borrowed  from  me. 


It  has  been  urged  against  me  that  I  cannot  claim  to  be  an  originator 
because  I  did  not  publish  my  formula.  This  is  a  strange  doctrine.  I 
did  what  had  never  been  done  before.  I  produced  a  dry  plate  that  was 
quicker  than  a  wet  one,  and  that  actually  improved  by  keeping — a  plate 
that  required  no  washing  nor  organifying,  after  coating,  and  which  was 
described  by  Dr.  Maddox’s  friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  in  an  editorial 
notice,  as  an  entirely  new  process;  and  yet  Dr.  Maddox  asks — “Origi¬ 
nator  of  what?”  My  first  advertisement  was  my  publication,  and  so 
long  as  that  remains  in  print  no  one  can,  with  any  show  of  reason,  deny 
that  I  was  the  originator  of  the  first  gelatino-bromide  process  of  any 
commercial  value. 

Dr.  Maddox  plumes  himself  on  his  generosity  in  not  taking  out 
a  patent.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  much  more  generous 
to  have  done  so,  and  so  have  prevented  others  from  wasting  their 
money  on  an  unworkable  process.  I  see  no  generosity  in  giving  away 
that  which  is  worth  nothing.  I  frankly  confess  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  kept  my  process  to  myself  for  a  time;  but  I  was  aware 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  send  out  my  emulsion  to  the  public 
without  their  knowing  the  three  most  important  facts  about  it  at 
once: — 1.  That  gelatine  was  the  medium  for  the  sensitive  material,  for 
the  emulsion  had  to  be  liquefied  by  heat  before  it  could  be  used.  2. 
That  bromide  of  silver  was  the  photographic  agent  any  one  could  guess 
from  the  development.  3.  That  by  some  means  all  the  useless  salt  had 
been  eliminated,  for  there  was  no  crystallisation  on  the  plates  when 
dry.  Yet  I  took  out  no  patent  for  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  patents. 
They  are  the  cause  of  great  wrongs.  The  moment  my  emulsion  went 
abroad  several  persons  caught  at  the  new  ideas  it  embodied,  and  some 
of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  seemed  more  disposed  to  kick  me  than 
to  thank  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Burgess. 

207,  Queen's  Road,  Peckharn,  S.E. 

July  12,  1880. 


SOLUTION  OF  GELATINE  IN  ALCOHOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Over  five  years  ago,  in  experimenting  with  gelatine 
with  a  view  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  collodion,  I  found  that  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  I  could  dissolve  it  in  alcohol ;  and 
it  seems  strange  that  the  same  experiments  are  now  being  taken  up  by 
others.  I  think,  however,  it  is  only  complicating  a  simple  process,  as 
an  emulsion  prepared  with  water  in  the  ordinary  way  will  give  all  that 
is  wanted,  and  it  can  be  kept  in  the  following  manner  for  six  months  in 
the  wet  state  without  decomposing  : — 

Make  a  strong  decoction  of  cloves  in  distilled  water  heated  at  a  low 
temperature,  so  that  the  essential  oil  may  get  diffused  through  the 
water  ;  for,  if  the  heat  be  carried  too  high,  the  essential  oil  will  evapo¬ 
rate  and  the  decoction  lose  its  antiseptic  properties. 

One  drachm  of  cloves  to  each  ounce  of  emulsion  will  be  found  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  for  at  least  six  months.  I  have  prepared  plates  at  the  end  of 
that  time  which  were  equal  to  those  prepared  with  the  same  emulsion 
when  freshly  made. 

If  you  think  this  worth  inserting  in  the  columns  of  your  Journal  you 
may  do  so. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  James  Gray. 

23,  West-street,  Gateshead-on- Tyne,  July  13,  1S80. 


Massiveness  versus  Flimsiness. — We  extract  the  following  from  the 
last  number  of  Anthony's  Bulletin “  In  a  recent  number  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography'  appeared  an  editorial  in  which,  in 
lack  of  any  other  reason  on  the  part  of  the  writer  for  ignoring  the  fact 
that  solid  glass  corners  were  first  made  in  America,  the  massiveness  of 
the  articles  was  alluded  to.  We  had,  previously  to  the  receipt  of  that 
particular  number,  sent  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Bolton  a  set  of  the  corners 
for  an  entire  shield,  which  we  should  not  have  done  had  we  known  that 
their  massiveness  Avas  an  unconquerable  objection  to  their  use.  As  a 
commentary  upon  this  question,  Ave  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  from 
an  entirely  independent  source  the  experience  of  a  gentleman  Avho, 
having  recently  been  in  England,  and  being  attracted  by  the  eminently 
superficial  qualities  of  an  English  camera,  viz.,  lightness  and  high 
polish,  purchased  one  for  his  own  use.  What  follows  is  his  experience: — 
‘  The  only  defect  I  have  found  is  against  the  camera  box  ;  and  although 
it  is  Arery  nicely  made,  still  it  does  not  have  the  stability  of  your  boxes — 
in  fact,  made  more  for  looks  than  use.  I  have  had  to  procure  some 
brass  braces  here  on  board,  so  as  to  render  it  firmer.  I  shall  not  pur¬ 
chase  another  one  in  England.’  Further  comment  is  unnecessary.” — 

Editor  Anthony's  Bulletin. - [A  very  few  Avords  of  comment  may  be 

made  from  our  side  of  the  question.  We  are  able  to  recognise  a  Avide  range 
between  the  extremes  of  massiveness  and  flimsiness,  and  Ave  still  hold 
that  the  best  English  cabinet  work  exhibits  the  combined  qualities  of 
strength  and  portability  Avithout  being  either  “  flimsy”  or  unnecessarily 
“massive.”  But  if  the  transatlantic  mind  has  by  habit  become  so  imbued 
Avith  the  idea  that  the  “camera  box,”  when  not  serving  its  legitimate 
purpose,  is  fairly  utilisable  as  a  seat  or  a  packing  case,  or  as  a  conve¬ 
nient  means  by  Avhich  bottles  may  be  more  easily  reached  from  “  top 
sheAes,”  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  recorded  experience  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  to  “procure  some  brass  braces.”  We  may  add  that  the 
moulded  corners  alluded  to  by  our  respected  contemporary  have  not 
yet  reached  us. — Eds.] 
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LJ«ly  10,  lwtfO 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  English  silver  lever  watch,  sunk  seconds,  for  a  12  X  10 
landscape  camera  and  wide-angle  lens,  or  half-plate  ditto  and  changing-box, 
by  good  makers.  Both  must  be  portable.  Difference  adjusted  in  cash. — 
Address,  Ushehwood,  Dorking. 

Offered: — Rouch’s  dark  tent  for  10  X  12  plates;  carte  rolling- press ;  oxygen 
retort;  English  silver  lever  watch  and  gold  Albert.— Wants  Dallmeyer’s 

or  Ross’s  rapid  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  for  10  X  12  plates;  Cadett’s 
instantaneous  shutter;  and  8|  X  dry-plate  box. — Address,  E.  Grant, 
Swindon,  Wilts. 

I  will  exchange  half-plate  French  lens,  by  Lerebours,  cabinet  nickel-silver  roll¬ 
ing  press,  and  two  new  backgrounds,  one  landscape,  the  Tay  Bridge,  and  in¬ 
terior  of  drawing-room,  for  an  iron  head-rest  (Harrison’s),  posing  chair  with 
changes,  camera  studio  stand,  or  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address, 
J.  B.  Smithson,  Leyburn,  Bedale. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

igg"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


M.  Grey.— For  what  you  require  you  will  find  that  tho  lens  will  work  best 
with  its  convex  side  next  the  object  to  be  delineated,  and  the  stop  at  the  back 
of  it.  In  fact,  remove  the  back  lens  and  tho  front  will  then  be  in  the  proper 
position  as  well  as  the  stops. 

G.  B.  (Hinckley). — The  proportion  of  phosphate  is  too  large  ;  twenty,  or  at  the 
most  five-and-twenty,  grains  to  each  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  will  be  ample. 
It  you  mix  the  toning  bath  two  hours  before  using  and  employ  no  artificial 
heat  you  will  obtain  the  most  pleasing  tones  without  any  of  the  mealiness 
and  irregularity  you  complain  of.  Your  troubles  have  arisen,  no  doubt, 
chiefly  from  using  the  bath  at  too  high  a  temperature.  At  ull  times, 
but  especially  at  this  season,  it  is  preferable  to  use  tho  bath  at  the  normul 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  action  may  be  slower,  but  it  is  far  more 
satisfactory. 


Honour  to  a  Confrere. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  on  Sunday  last,  the  11th  inst.,  in  the  presence  of  5,000  specta¬ 
tors,  the  Ministre  de  l’lnstruction  Publique  decorated  our  Paris  corres¬ 
pondent,  Professor  Stebbing,  with  the  “palnies  acaddmiquea,”  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  “d’officier  d’academie.” 


Photographs  Registered — 

J.  Pouncy,  Dorchester.— Photograph  of  Mr.  Isaac  Parsons ,  late  of  Dor¬ 
chester. 

H.  Greenwood,  Accrington. — Two  Photographs  of  Benjamin  Hargreaves , 
Esq  ,  of  Arder  Hall ,  Accrington. 

J.  Schmidt,  Clifton. — Ttvo  Photographs  of  Sabbath  School  Centenary 
Demonstration  in  the  Clifton  Zoological  Gardens. 

Dublin.— You  must  apply  personally  at  Stationers’  Hall  between  the  hours  of 
10  and  4. 

Sigma. — Sulphuric  acid  one  part,  water  ten  parts,  will  be  a  good  proportion  for 
you  to  use. 

Txro.— Any  optician  will  supply  you  with  a  complete  outfit.  Consult  our 
advertising  columns. 

Henry  Smith.— Perchloride  of  iron  mixed  with  a  little  tartaric  acid.  The 
solutions  must  be  used  weak. 

G.  Byres. — Try  the  acetate  bath,  using  thirty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda 
and  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  to  eight  ounces  of  water. 

Silver  Nitrate. — Evidently  the  salt  must  contain  some  impurity  or  it  would 
not  behave  in  the  manner  it  does  when  dissolved.  Get  a  fresh  sample  and 
try  again. 

A g.  O.— 1.  Common  tap  water  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  dis¬ 
tilled.— 2.  A  solution  of  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  will  be  better  than  one  of 
twenty-five. 

Photo.,  Jun. — We  should  say  that  no  mistake  has  been  made  ;  the  charge  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fair.  Bichromate  of  ammonia  is  six  or  eight  times  the  price  of 
the  corresponding  salt  of  potash. 

II.  P.  J.— Hydrofluoric  acid  will  etch  glass,  but  will  not  attack  the  metal. 
Avoid  getting  any  of  the  acid  on  the  fingers  or  inhaling  the  fumes  from  it.- 
It  is  better  to  operate  in  the  open  air. 

Photographist. — Glass  may  be  drilled  with  an  ordinary  steel  drill,  but  you 
must  keep  it  moistened  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  apply  the  pressure  with 
care,  otherwise  you  will  fracture  the  plate. 

Rumpelstiltskin. — 1.  You  will  find  the  subject  of  photographing  micro¬ 
scopic  objects  treated  upon  in  our  Almanac  for  1871. — 2.  Thirty  ounces  of 
water  to  an  ounce  of  albumen  with  ten  minims  of  liquor  ammonia. 

Samuel  Jackson. — Without  seeing  the  instrument  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
say  what  it  was  made  for.  It  certainly  was  never  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
photographic  lens,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  it  could  be  converted  into  one. 

Fogged. — No  wonder  you  cannot  succeed  in  making  a  solution  of  india-rubber 
in  benzole,  because  you  are  trying  to  dissolve  a  sample  that  has  been  vul¬ 
canised.  You  must  use  pure  rubber.  The  best  for  the  purpose  is  that  known 
as  “  masticated  rubber.” 

Omega. — The  only  means  of  removing  the  discolouration  of  the  engraving  is 
to  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  until  the  colour  is  discharged. 
You  will  have  to  thoroughly  wash  the  print  to  remove  the  lime ;  otherwise 
it  will  become  rotten  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  should  any  be 
allowed,  to  remain. 

Toner. — The  excessive  bronzing  of  your  prints  arises  from  the  sensitising 
bath  being  too  strong  for  the  sample  of  paper  you  are  using.  Although,  it 
may  only  have  been  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  when  first  made  it  possibly  has 
become  stronger  by  evaporation  if  it  has  been  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
in  an  open  dish.  It  must  be  diluted  to  get  off  the  bronzing,  whatever  its 
strength  may  be. 

W.  H.  D. — Without  knowing  of  what  the  varnish  is  composed  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  will  remove  it.  Transparencies  are  sometimes  backed  with  a  matt 
varnish,  of  which  sandarac  is  the  base.  In  such  case  strong  alcohol  will  re¬ 
move  it.  Many  of  the  French  slides  are  backed  with  white  wax ;  if  this  be 
the  case  with  those  you  have  warm  the  plate  until  the  wax  melts,  and  then 
clean  it  off  with  spirit  of  turpentine. 

Fraxinus. — The  defect  lies  in  the  development  rather  than  in  the  plate  itself. 
The  plate  is  evidently  over-exposed,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  negative  impossible  or  even  difficult. 
Had  you' employed  a  larger  proportion  of  bromide  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation,  or  as  soon  as  you  saw  that  over-exposure  was  the  fault, 
the  picture  would  have  been  saved. 

II.  P.  J. — The  spots  aro  evidently  caused  by  “bronze  powder.”  Though 
the  mounts  of  the  two  cartes  enclosed  are  printed  in  plain  colour  we  have  little 
doubt  that  they  have  been  kept  in  an  album  with  other  pictures  the  mounts 
of  which  have  been  got  up  in  “  gold  ”  or  gilt ;  or,  possibly,  the  ornamentation 
of  the  album  itself  may  have  been  executed  in  the  pernicious  “  bronze.”  A 
very  casual  examination  of  the  two  specimens  shows  that  they  are  dusted  over 
with  numerous  fine  particles  of  bronze  powder,  which,  as  we  have  over  and 
over  again  pointed  out,  exercises  a  very  injurious  action  on  silver  prints. 


Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Westminster  County  Court,  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  14th  instant,  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Vanderweyde  was 
heard  before  Mr.  Judge  Bayley.  The  plaintiff,  a  mount  manufacturer, 
of  24,  Bucklersbury,  sued  the  defendant,  a  photographer  and  the 
patentee  of  the  Vanderweyde  light,  of  182,  Regent-street,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  £20  for  alleged  breach  of  contract.  It  appeared  from 
the  plaintiff’s  statement  (who  was  represented  by  Mr.  Aston,  solicitor) 
that  he  had  already  executed  several  orders  for  the  defendant,  carte  de 
visite  size,  which  were  highly  approved  of,  and  in  consequence  the 
defendant  ordered  10,000  cabinet  mounts,  which  were  refused,  and  tho 
present  action  was  brought  to  recover  their  value. — The  defendant  said 
the  goods  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  order  given,  and  being 
spotted  were  useless  to  him.  The  light  in  the  court  being  bad  he  said 
it  would  require  a  magnifying  glass  to  show  the  defects,  and  urged  that 
the  case  should  be  adjourned  to  a  future  day. — His  Honour  remarked 
that  if  the  case  required  a  magnifying  glass  and  an  adjournment  as 
well,  he  should  hear  it. — The  case  was  adjourned  till  the  rising  of 
the  court,  but  during  the  interval  it  was  arranged  that  the  defendant 
should  receive  the  mounts  objected  to  and  reserve  the  question  of  costs. 

Coming  of  Age  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. — As 
announced  in  our  advertising  columns,  a  dinner  will  be  given  by  the 
members  of  this  Society  to  their  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham, 
M.  A. ,  on  Saturday,  the  24th  instant,  the  occasion  being  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  This  year  of  grace,  in  fact,  marks  the  “coming 
of  age  ”  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  ;  and,  though  it  is 
not  the  oldest  nor  the  largest,  nor  perhaps  the  most  representative,  body 
of  photographers  in  existence,  it  is,  at  least,  one  that  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  useful  work  in  its  time,  and  which,  after  many  a  hard  struggle 
for  bare  existence  in  years  gone  by,  now  holds  a  position  that  must  be 
eminently  satisfactory  to  those  old  friends  who  have  watched  it  through 
its  various  vicissitudes,  Much  of  this  result  must  be  attributed  to  the 
staunch  manner  in  which  Mr.  Statham  has  stood  by  the  Society  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  having  uninterruptedly  occupied  the  pre¬ 
sidential  chair  from  the  very  formation  of  the  Society  to  the  present 
time.  Knowing  the  respect  in  which  the  “South  Londoners”  hold  their 
President,  we  have  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  approaching 
demonstration,  and  we  fully  expect  to  see  a  numerous  as  well  as 
enthuiastic  gathering  in  the  “Duke’s  Salon”  of  “The  Holboru ”  on 
Saturday  week. 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weeks  ending  July  14, 1880. 

_  These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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REVERSED  NEGATIVES. 

In  many  processes  of  photography  the  necessity  arises  for  what 
is  termed  a  reversed  negative — that  is  to  say,  a  negative  in  which 
right  and  left  occupy  the  reverse  positions.  Many  plans  and  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose  with  various  degrees  of 
success  and  presenting  different  claims  in  point  of  convenience  or 
adaptibility  to  special  purposes. 

The  oldest  method  of  producing  a  reversed  negative  consisted  in 
“stripping”  the  film  by  means  of  a  superposed  layer  of  gelatine, 
collodion,  or  gutta-percha,  and  printing  from  the  side  previously  in 
contact  with  the  glass.  This  plan,  while  undoubtedly  preserving  all 
the  best  qualities  of  the  negative  image,  is  always  liable  to  the  risk 
of  damaging  the  tender  pellicle  of  collodion  upon  which  the  picture 
is  held  during  the  rather  delicate  operation  of  transfer,  and  for  this 
reason  the  majority  of  possessors  of  valuable  negatives  decline  to 
submit  them  to  this  chance  of  danger  or  total  loss;  hence  numerous 
plans  by  which  the  original  negatives  may  be  reproduced  in  a 
reversed  form  have  been  brought  forward,  and  have  come  into  more 
or  less  favour. 

The  double  operation  of  producing  a  transparency  from  which 
again  a  duplicate  negative  is  made  produces  an  unreversed  result 
unless  the  camera  be  resorted  to,  and  either  the  original  negative 
or  the  transparency  be  placed  in  a  reversed  position  in  copying; 
moreover,  the  necessity  for  a  double  operation  appears  superfluous 
when  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  for  which  reason  those  methods 
which  permit  of  the  direct  production  of  a  negative  from  a  negative 
have  of  late  years  gained  in  favour.  Until  recently  these  methods 
have  been  confined  to  two,  namely,  what  have  been  known  as  the 
“dusting  on”  and  the  “nitric  acid”  processes.  The  former  process 
consists — as  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  aware — in  exposing 
under  a  negative  a  plate  prepared  with  a  surface  of  gelatine,  gum, 
starch,  or  similar  substance,  together  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
hygroscopic  matter,  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash  or  am¬ 
monia,  and  subsequently  dusting  it  over  with  some  pigment  in  the 
state  of  extremely  fine  powder.  By  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the 
bichromated  film  those  portions  which  are  transparent  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  are  rendered  insoluble,  whilst  those  other  portions  protected  by 
the  high  lights  retain  their  hygroscopic  character,  and,  by  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  become  “  tacky  ”  or  adhesive,  thus  attracting 
and  retaining  the  pigment  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  light’s 
action  upon  the  different  parts. 

The  nitric  acid  method  requires  the  employment  of  a  plate  con¬ 
taining  only  silver  bromide.  Chloride  may  be  present  but  not  iodide; 
the  plain  bromide  is,  however,  preferable.  This,  after  exposure, 
either  in  the  copying  camera  or  by  superposition  under  a  negative, 
is  developed  by  the  alkaline  method  or  with  ferrous  oxalate.  None  of 
the  variation  of  the  acid  silver  development  are  allowable,  for 
reasons  we  shall  show.  The  image  formed  by  the  two  just-named 
developers  consists  of  metallic  silver  reduced  from  the  haloid  salt 
forming  the  sensitive  film,  t;he  bromide  composing  the  film  being,  in 
fact,  converted  by  the  developer  into  metallic  silver.  If  such  a 
transparency  be  treated,  before  fixing,  with  dilute  nitric  acid  the 
metallic  silver  is  dissolved  while  the  unaltered  bromide  remains 
intact;  and  the  result  is  a  picture  in  which  the  deepest  shadows  are 


represented  by  clear  glass  and  the  highest  lighls  by  the  full  thickness 
of  the  bromide  of  silver  film.  If  this  altered  image,  after  a  brief 
exposure  to  light,  be  again  treated  with  alkaline  pyro.  or  ferrous 
oxalate,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  bromide  is  reduced  and  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  ordinary  description  results.  Silver  development  is 
inadmissible  also  in  this  second  stage,  as,  in  addition  to  producing  a 
negative  image  upon  the  remaining  bromide,  it  will  also  cause  to 
reappear  the  positive  image  just  removed  by  the  nitric  acid,  the 
final  result  being  an  even  deposit  over  the  whole  plate.  It  is  an 
interesting  experiment  to  perform  this  second  development  by  means 
of  silver  and  pyro.,  and,  after  securing  complete  reduction  over  the 
whole  surface,  to  treat  it  a  second  time  with  nitric  acid,  when  the 
delicate  bromide  of  silver  negative  reappears  in  its  pristine  delicacy 
and  may  be  converted  into  a  printing  negative  by  the  action  of 
alkaline  pyro.  or  ferrous  oxalate. 

These  two  processes  have  been,  as  we  have  said,  until  recently 
the  only  ones  at  our  disposal  for  the  direct  reproduction  of  negatives  in 
one  operation.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  two  new 
methods  have  appeared,  both  of  which  have  been  described  in  our 
columns.  One  of  these — for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bolas — consists  in  treating  an  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plate  with 
bichromate  of  potash,  and,  after  drying,  exposing  it  in  the  ordinary 
way  under  a  negative  for  the  usual  time  necessary  for  a  carbon 
print.  Upon  development  with  alkaline  pyro.  or  ferrous  oxalate  a 
negative  instead  of  a  positive  image  results.  We  do  not  intend  in 
this  article  to  go  into  the  theory  involved  in  this  reaction,  but  we 
may  say  that  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  More¬ 
over,  spoilt  gelatine  plates  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose;  as, 
for  instance,  such  as  have  been  accidentally  exposed  to  light,  or 
even  those  which  have  been  developed  and  proved  failures,  may  be 
treated  with  bromine  water  until  the  image  is  removed,  and,  after 
washing,  “sensitised”  with  bichromate  and  dried. 

The  second  process — which  we  owe  to  Mr.  W.  Brooks — is  the  one 
we  wish  to  speak  of  more  particularly  on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  one 
which,  in  some  respects,  will  commend  itself  in  preference  to  that 
just  briefly  described,  inasmuch  as  the  exposure  necessary  is  only 
such  as  would  be  required  in  the  camera  ;  hence  in  operation  it  is  far 
more  rapid.  It  may  be  employed  for  direct  enlargements  or  a 
transparency  (or  the  production  of  enlarged  carbon  negatives  may 
be  made  direct  from  nature  in  the  camera).  In  principle  it  is  similar 
to  the  nitric  acid  process,  but  in  its  details  it  has  various  advantages 
over  the  latter.  If  applied  to  a  collodion  negative,  nitric  acid,  as 
every  one  knows,  renders  the  film  so  extremely  tender  that  it 
frequently  requires  something  almost  amounting  to  sleight  of  hand 
to  keep  it  on  the  plate.  The  action  up.  n  a  gelatine  film  we  scarcely 
dare  attempt  to  describe  during  this  hot  weather,  when  the  natural 
vagaries  of  gelatine  require  so  little  in  the  way  of  stimulants.  Air. 
Brooks’s  method  is,  however,  equally  applicable  to  both  gelatine  and 
collodion  plates  (providing,  of  course,  that  the  usual  additional  care 
is  exercised  in  the  various  washing  operations  couuected  with  the 
former),  and  does  not  exert  any  injurious  influence  on  the  films  in 
either  case. 

In  this,  as  in  the  nitric  acid  process,  the  film  must  consist,  chiefly 
at  least,  of  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  development  is  also  performed 
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by  means  of  alkaline  pyro.  or  ferrous  oxalate.  The  developed  image 
is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  until  it  entirely 
disappears — so  far,  at  least,  as  an  inspection  of  the  surfaces,  back  and 
front,  of  the  plate  are  concerned,  though  by  transmitted  light  a  faint 
trace  of  the  picture  will,  in  collodion  plates,  remain  visible.  A  good 
washing  follows,  after  which  a  brief  exposure  to  light  and  a  second 
application  of  the  developer  will  produce  a  reversed  image  of  such  a 
quality  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  one  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  With  collodion  plates  we  have  been  able 
to  produce  some  very  good  results  by  this  method  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  With  gelatine  very  great  care  is  requisite  in  the 
various  washings  in  order  to  avoid  stains  and  discolouration,  but 
with  that  exception  the  action  is  identical  with  collodion.  The 
action  is  simply  as  follows: — The  developed  image,  when  submitted 
to  the  iodine  solution,  is  converted  into  iodide  of  silver,  which,  being 
unacted  upon  by  alkaline  pyro.  or  ferrous  oxalate,  remains  unreduced 
after  the  subsequent  development,  and  is  removed  by  the  fixing  solu¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  the  bromide  which  is  untouched  by  light  in  the  first 
exposure  forms  the  final  image.  We  have  used  in  our  experiments 
the  ordinary  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water. 

While  speaking  of  this  new  method  of  Mr.  Brooks  we  do  not 
intend  to  depreciate  Mr.  Bolas’s  plan,  which  we  have  scarcely  yet 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying,  but  we  hope  before  long  to  be  able 
to  say  something  of  that. 


OPAL  GLASS  AND  HOW  TO  CLEAN  IT. 

The  quantity  of  opal  glass  employed  for  photographic  purposes  in 
this  country  is  now,  and  has  for  some  time  past  been,  very  con¬ 
siderable,  dealers  who  a  few  years  ago  took  orders  for  occasional 
dozens  now  booking  grosses  and  dozens  of  grosses.  To  a  great  extent 
this  is  one  consequence  of  the  club  mania,  so  many  clubs  making 
opal  pictures  their  specialite  ;  but  it  may,  further,  be  put  down  as  a 
result  of  one  of  those  waves  of  fashion  which,  in  photography  as  in 
everything  else,  periodically  makes  their  appearance  and  carries 
everything  before  them.  There  is  a  decided  taste  at  the  present  time 
for  opal  work  of  all  kinds ;  and  when  it  is  well  done — whether  as  pure 
photography  or  as  painted  photographs  of  real  artistic  merit — opal 
portraits  possess  a  delicacy  and  attractiveness  that  is  perhaps 
equalled  by  no  other  kind  of  photographically-produced  work.  It  is 
also  doubtlessly  fostered  by  the  fancy  for  painting  upon  china — which 
has  of  late  become  such  a  fashionable  amusement  (if  even  we  do  not 
use  the  term  “  employment  ”)  for  ladies  in  all  classes  of  society — but 
which  is  an  entirely  different  class  of  work,  as  we  need  scarcely 
point  out,  the  intention  being  to  burn  the  latter  into  the  texture  of 
the  porcelain. 

When  the  particular  material  we  are  treating  of  was  more  of  a 
rarity  most  of  the  plates  sold  were  of  English  manufacture,  whether 
“pot  metal”  or  flashed;  but  its  price  was  so  great  that  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  foreign  make  has  (whether  for  good  or  evil  we 
will  not  predict)  flooded  the  country,  and  it  is  now,  in  consequence, 
sold  for  a  fraction  of  its  price  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  not  merely 
the  plain  opal  alone  that  is  asked  for,  the  demand  for  “  smoothed” — 
that  is,  matt-surfaced — being,  perhaps,  the  greater.  The  surface  of  the 
latter  was  formerly  produced  by  a  process  of  grinding  the  glass  with 
a  hard  powder  by  hand  friction,  but  now  a  similar  effect  is  gained  by 
the  use  of  the  sand-blast.  We  say  “  a  similar  effect  ”  instead  of  “an 
equal  effect,”  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  radical  difference 
between  the  two.  By  the  old  plan  a  surface  of  great  evenness  was 
produced  at  no  very  great  cost ;  by  the  new  the  cost  is  less,  but  the 
surface  is,  when  closely  examined,  found  to  be  covered  with  number¬ 
less  little  pits  or  hollows,  which  are  capable  of  retaining  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  a  chemical  to  fog  or  stain  a  collodion  film  when  placed 
upon  it.  A  direct  inspection  will,  however,  at  any  time  clearly 
enable  the  operator  to  distinguish  for  himself  the  two  classes  of 
surface.  It  is  the  latter  kind  that  places  so  many  difficulties  iu  the 
way  of  properly  cleansing  it,  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  taking  a 
transparency  upon  that  shall  be  quite  free  from  fog  or  stain. 

In  cleaning  these  glasses,  whichever  kind  they  may  be,  som8  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  will  be  experienced,  as  the  action  must  be  both 


chemical  and  mechanical.  If  the  glasses  are  varnished  the  first 
step  must  be  to  remove  film  and  varnish  before  attempting  to  purify 
the  surface.  A  solution  of  soda  will  be  found  the  best  material  to 
employ,  as  it  has  a  slightly  solvent  action  upon  the  glass,  and  so 
enables  it  to  be  rendered  as  pure  as  possible  by  the  presentation 
of  a  fresh  surface.  A  hot  solution  of  common  washing  soda  of 
about  a  pound  to  the  gallon  may  be  used,  and  if  the  plates  are 
placed  in  this  while  it  is  hot  it  will  be  found  that  the  film  comes  away 
with  the  greatest  readiness,  apparently  not  leaving  a  mark  behind. 
But  appearances  are  deceptive,  aud  it  will  be  well  not  to  waste  time 
iu  trying  whether  the  glasses  are  then  clean,  but  to  assume  that  they 
are  not,  and  clean  them  further  iu  the  best  manner  possible.  This  will 
be  most  efficiently  done  by  rubbing  the  glass  with  a  pad  of  slightly- 
weakened  nitric  acid,  putting  one  plate  on  the  top  of  another  to 
form  a  pile,  and  so  letting  them  stand  for  about  a  day.  The  acid 
then  searches  every  corner  and  gives  a  beautifully-clear  surface. 

If,  after  the  removal  of  the  soda,  the  opal  should  show  a  soiled 
tiuge,  it  will  be  better  to  use  some  mechanical  aid  to  remove  it 
before  applying  the  nitric  acid.  A  pad  of  some  soft  material  used  to 
apply  a  good  “dressing”  of  pumice  powder,  and  well  ground  in,  will  be 
as  useful  as  anything ;  and  if  sufficient  labour  be  bestowed  the  surface 
will  be  quite  clean,  though  the  interstitial  cavities  will  still  need  the 
nitric  acid.  An  excellent  pad  may  be  made  by  rolling  a  few  yards  of 
felt  or  listing  into  aflat  coil,  and  tightly  tying  with  string;  a  capital 
“  boss”  is  thus  formed,  which  answers  very  well  for  all  glass-cleaning 
purposes.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  before 
applying  the  acid  the  alkaline  solution  must  be  rinsed  off,  and  the 
plate  will  be  better  if  the  moisture  be  almost  all  removed  to  avoid 
weakening  the  acid  too  much. 

When  carbon  has  been  used  ou  the  plate  the  treatment  must 
be  something  similar,  beariug  iu  mind  that  there  is  then  a  pig¬ 
ment  imbedded  in  the  gelatine  which  is  very  liable  to  clog  up  the 
microscopically-fiue  cavities  that  cover  the  plate;  and  to  remove 
them  it  will  be  advisablo  to  try  the  rubbing  plan,  as  the  acid  will  not 
dissolve  away  the  pigment  in  the  manner  it  would  act  upon  a  similar¬ 
looking  deposit  of  metallic  silver,  such  as  would  result  from  silver 
development. 

Caustic  soda  will  remove  the  insoluble  carbon  tissue,  and  tend  to 
give  a  new  surface  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  too  much  the 
number  of  chemicals  about  a  place,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  use 
nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the  insoluble  tissue  and  remove  it 
thoroughly.  It  is  astonishing  bow  persistently  it  will  stick,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  it  by  an  abrasive  process  after  loosen¬ 
ing  it  by  the  aid  of  the  acid. 

We  will  conclude  by  pointing  out  a  very  annoying  form  of  stain, 
which,  upon  glasses  that  have  never  been  used  as  well  as  what  may 
be  termed  the  “second-hand”  glasses,  is  very  liable  to  occur.  It  is 
a  sort  of  dull,  smoky  stain,  generally  seen  at  the  edges  and  often 
extending  towards  the  middle,  while  sometimes  the  whole  surface  is 
stained.  This  appearance  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  production  of 
sulphide  of  lead  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  lead  contained  in  the  glass,  and  by  the  multitude  of  points  in 
the  ground  glass  brought  more  extensively  under  the  action  of  the 
sulphurising  agent.  We  have  seen  the  same  effect,  but  more  rarely, 
upon  opal  with  a  perfect  surface  glaze;  .in  either  case,  however,  it  is 
removable  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid. 

This  last  stain  is  so  liable  to  occur  in  all  opal  glass,  even  upon 
finished  pictures — perhaps  valuable  painted  photographs — that  we 
conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  topic  by  suggesting  the  desirability  of 
providing  against  it  by  the  application  of  some  thin,  impervious  var¬ 
nish  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  such  an  insidious  enemy. 


ON  DRYING  CARBON  TISSUE  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 
An  article  on  the  above  subject  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  super¬ 
fluous  to  many  of  our  readers,  more  particularly  to  those  whose 
chief  trouble  has  hitherto  been  to  get  their  tissue  to  dry  at  all  with¬ 
out  its  becoming  insoluble,  because  during  the  summer  season  they 
experience  little  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this.  But  we  can  assure 
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all  such  that  the  difficulty  of  drying  carbon  tissue  in  hot  weather,  so  as 
to  get  it  into  the  best  working  condition,  is  as  great  as  in  cold  weather; 
and  that  quite  as  many  or  more  failures  in  carbon  printing  arise 
from  this  source  as  from  any  other,  the  true  cause  being  often  but 
little  suspected  by  the  inexperienced. 

The  principal  trouble  arising  from  drying  tissue  in  hot  weather  is 
that  it  dries  too  quickly  and  is  thereby  rendered  too  soluble,  the 
result  being  that  the  prints  on  development  either  reticulate,  blister, 
or  dissolve  out  in  the  high  lights,  and  so  become  hard.  Sometimes 
all  these  evils  are  combined.  Some  experienced  printers  have 
affirmed  that  if  once  the  tissue  be  properly  sensitised  and  dried  all 
the  after  operations  of  carbon  printing  are  of  the  most  simple 
character  possible  and  may  be  carried  on  almost  mechanically,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the  main,  this  opinion  is  correct. 

We  will  now  consider  the  questions  as  to  what  is  the  proper  time 
for  the  drying  of  the  tissue  to  occupy,  how  it  is  to  be  controlled,  and 
at  what  temperature  it  should  be  effected.  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture  on  bichro- 
mated  gelatine.  If  gelatine  in  combination  with  bichromate  of  potash 
or  ammonia  be  kept  in  a  moist  state  for  a  length  of  time,  even  in  the 
dark,  it  will  become  insoluble  in  warm  water,  and  the  higher  the 
temperature  in  which  it  is  kept  the  sooner  will  this  condition  be 
brought  about.  As  an  instance,  we  may  mention  that  a  piece  of 
carbon  tissue  kept  moist  at  a  temperature  of  (say)  75°  or  80°  may  be¬ 
come  insoluble  in  three  or  four  hours;  whereas  a  corresponding  piece 
may  be  kept  for  eight  or  ten  hours  at  a  temperature  of  40°  without 
bringing  about  the  same  result.  We  have  had  tissue  become 
insoluble  that  has  been  little  over  four  hours  in  drying,  and  on  one 
occasion  some  that  had  taken  nearly  twenty-four  hours  to  dry,  and  yet 
was  perfectly  soluble  and  proved  to  be  in  good  working  condition ; 
but  the  conditions  of  the  two  cases  were  totally  different,  as,  in  the 
former,  the  temperature  was  high  and  the  atmosphere  humid, 
so  that  the  tissue  hung  for  a  comparatively  long  time  without  com¬ 
mencing  to  dry  at  all.  The  atmosphere  was  then  changed  by  venti¬ 
lating  the  apartment;  then  it  dried  somewhat  rapidly,  but  the  mischief 
had  already  been  done  at  the  earlier  stage.  In  the  latter  case — 
where  the  tissue  had  been  an  unduly  long  time  moist,  and  yet  in  the 
end  proved  to  be  in  good  condition — the  temperature  did  not  exceed 
40°,  and,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  was 
exceptionally  pure,  otherwise  the  result  might  have  been  quite 
different,  notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the  temperature. 

Unfortunately  carbon  tissue  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  cha¬ 
racter,  and  each  fresh  sample  may,  in  consequence,  require  a  modified 
treatment,  doubtless  owing  to  the  variations  that  occur  in  the  gelatine 
of  which  it  is  made.  Therefore  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  time  the  drying  should  occupy,  because  some  samples  of  tissue  will 
work  well  even  when  quickly  dried;  whereas,  others  will  require  that 
the  time  should  be  considerably  prolonged  to  get  them  in  working 
order.  If  the  drying  of  the  former  of  these  samples  be  prolonged 
to  the  time  required  for  the  latter,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
tissue  will  prove  too  insoluble  for  use;  and  here  it  is  that  experience 
is  required  in  order  to  guard  against  insolubility  on  the  one  hand  and 
excess  of  solubility  on  the  other.  It  may  generally  be  assumed  that 
when  a  batch  of  tissue  is  received  it  is  of  the  same  character  through¬ 
out,  and  that  when  any  modified  treatment  it  may  require  is  arrived 
at  it  will  apply  until  the  whole  is  consumed;  hence  it  is  always 
advantageous  to  lay  in  a  good  supply  at  one  time. 

The  questions  have  been  asked — How  is  the  time  the  tissue  will  take 
to  dry  to  be  ascertained?  and  how  is  it  to  be  controlled?  This  is 
a  very  simple  matter,  because  the  evaporation  of  the  water  contained 
in  it  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere;  and  if  that  be  very  dry — as  it  usually  is  in  summer — it 
evaporates  quickly,  and  if  damp  slowly.  Should  the  air  be  quite 
saturated  with  moisture,  as  sometimes  happens,  no  evaporation  will 
take  place. 

There  are  various  forms  of  hygroscopes  and  hygrometers  by  which 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  judged  with  accuracy.  A  bunch 
of  seaweed  is  a  familiar  example  of  one,  as  it  becomes  damp  and 
flabby  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  A  piece  of  hempen  string,  such 
as  that  known  as  “whipcord,”  is  another  example;  for,  if  that  be 


suspended  with  a  small  weight  attached,  it  will  indicate  the  presence 
or  absence  of  moisture  by  its  elongation  or  contraction.  But  such 
contrivances  as  these  are  of  no  practical  value  to  the  carbon  printer, 
as  he  requires  an  accurate  register  of  the  amount  of  moisture  present, 
and  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  properly-constructed  hygro¬ 
meter. 

There  are  several  forms  of  these  instruments.  The  simplest  and 
best  for  our  present  purpose  is  a  “Mason’s  hygrometer,”  or  what  is 
more  familiarly  known  to  many  a3  a  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer. 
Such  an  instrument  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings.  It 
consists  of  two  thermometers  placed  side  by  side,  the  bulb  of  one 
being  encased  with  muslin,  which  is  kept  moist  with  water,  and  the 
other  left  bare.  As  the  water  evaporates  the  temperature  is  reduced, 
consequently  the  wet  bulb  registers  lower  than  the  dry  in  proportion 
as  the  evaporation  is  rapid  or  otherwise.  If  the  air  be  exceptionally 
dry  a  difference  of  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  degrees  may  exist; 
whereas,  if  it  be  saturated  with  moisture  no  evaporation  goes  on,  and 
therefore  the  two  columns  of  mercury  will  register  alike.  In  the 
possession  of  one  of  these  instruments  we  have  at  once  the  means  of 
judging  (after  a  little  practice)  with  considerable  accuracy  how  long 
the  tissue  will  take  to  dry,  and  act  accordingly.  For  we  know  that  if 
only  a  degree  or  so  of  difference  exist  between  the  two  thermometers 
the  tissue  will  take  a  very  long  time  in  drying,  and  if  the  temperature 
be  high  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  prove  to  be  too  insoluble; 
whereas,  if  a  difference  of  eight  or  ten  degrees  be  shown,  then  it 
will  dry  too  rapidly  and  at  first  somewhat  superficially,  and  many 
of  the  troubles  we  have  heard  so  much  of  during  the  past  month 
or  two  may  be  anticipated. 

Knowing  the  exact  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  in 
in  which  the  tissue  is  to  be  suspended,  it  is  very  easy  to  modify  it. 
For  instance:  if  too  damp  it  may  be  dried  by  lighting  a  fire  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  tissue  is  put  up,  or  by  ventilating  it  should  the 
outer  atmosphere  be  drier.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  dry  it  must 
be  moistened,  which  may  be  quickly  done  by  sprinkling  the  floor 
with  water,  which,  while  it  damps  the  air,  will  at  the  same  time  tend 
to  render  it  cooler,  and  in  summer  it  will  be  an  advantage. 

As  a  rough  guide  we  may  mention  that,  with  an  average  sample 
of  tissue,  we  have  noticed  that  good  results  are  generally  obtained 
when  the  hygrometer  shows  a  difference  of  four  or  five  degrees  and 
the  temperature  of  the  room  50°  ;  the  paper  will  then  usually  dry  in 
seven  or  eight  hours,  and  be  in  good  condition.  But,  as  we  have 
said  before,  no  definite  rule  can  be  applied,  owing  to  the  variations 
occurring  in  the  tissue  itself.  It  will,  however,  be  found  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  tissue  is  dried  at  a  temperature  below  55°  it  will 
work  more  satisfactorily  than  when  it  is  higher,  as  well  as  keep 
longer  in  good  working  condition. 

- ♦— — - — - — 

COMBINED  DEVELOPMENTS. 

In  a  communication  sent  recently  I  endeavoured  to  present  the  view 
that  in  each  of  our  forms  of  development — the  wet  and  the  dry — we 
call  into  action  only  one-half  of  the  means  at  our  command  ;  for 
upon  all  exposed  films  of  silver  haloids  there  is  a  double  capacity  for 
development  present.  The  portion  impressed  by  light  has  under¬ 
gone  such  a  modification  that  it  can  either  attract  a  precipitate  in 
the  act  of  formation,  or  it  can  undergo  reduction  by  the  action  of  a 
suitable  developer. 

In  the  wet  development  we  utilise  the  first  of  these,  and  in  the 
dry  the  second.  But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  make,  and  which, 
I  think,  has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  is  that  both  are  always  present, 
even  if  one  only  is  utilised ;  the  other  is  lost.  Aud  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  most  important  direction  for  experiment  to  find  an  effectual 
means  of  availing  ourselves  of  both.  I  remarked  before  that  the 
employment  of  an  oxalate  developer  to  strengthen  a  wet  plate  had 
been  actually,  though  unknowingly,  the  first  step  in  this  direction, 
inasmuch  as,  after  the  usual  capacity  of  development  by  attracting 
silver  had  been  availed  of,  the  other  capacity  for  development,  by 
reduction  of  the  film,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  application  of  the 
oxalate. 

But  that  which  we  should  have  is  not  a  separate  application  of 
two  developers  to  utilise  these  two  capacities  separately,  but  some 
new  developer  which  may,  if  possible,  act  ou  both  together.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  such  a  discovery  would  be  available  not  only 
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for  wet  plates  but  also  for  dry.  As  both  forms  of  plates  possess  the 
capacity  for  both  developments,  the  best  developer  would  be  one 
that  brought  into  full  play  both  capacities. 

I  do  not  offer  the  following  results  as  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  only  as  indicating  that  the  problem  is  probably  capable  of  being 
solved.  I  should  not  publish  them  at  all  in  their  present  form  if  I 
had  a  prospect  of  working  further  at  them;  but  my  laboratory  work 
is  now  terminated  for  many  months,  and  even  in  their  present  form 
these  results  may  be  useful  as  a  starting-point  for  further  work. 

The  solution  which  I  have  experimented  with  is  the  following: — 

Rochelle  salts  . 200  grains. 

Borax .  50  ,, 

Ferrous  sulphate  . . 50  ,, 

Water .  4  ounces. 

The  first-named  salts  are  to  be  dissolved  completely  in  the  water, 
and  then  the  ferrous  sulphate  added.  When  used  the  solution  is  to 
be  sufficiently  acidified  with  tartaric  acid. 

This  developer,  though  not  yet  satisfactory  in  its  action,  is  very 
remarkable  in  this  respect — that  it  is  the  first  developer  found  which 
will  develope  hotli  a  ivet  and  dry  plate ;  that  is,  the  above  solution, 
acidified  with  tartaric  acid,  will  develope  a  dry  image  in  the  same 
way  as  an  oxalate  developer.  It  will  bear  contact  with  a  silver  solu¬ 
tion,  and  will  develope  an  image  at  the  expense  of  the  silver  in 
solution  like  an  ordinary  iron  developer.  No  other  developer  has 
ever  been  found  that  possesses  this  double  property.  It  is  not  yet 
entirely  what  is  wanted,  but  is  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 
To  make  clear  what  I  have  said — that  no  other  developer  possesses 
this  double  property — it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  action  of  the 
well-known  developers: — 

The  iron  developer  for  wet  plates  will  not  produce  the  faintest  indica¬ 
tion  of  an  image  on  a  dry  plate  in  the  absence  of  silver  in  solution. 

The  oxalate  developers  cannot  be  used  in  contact  with  bath  solution, 
as  they  precipitate  white  silver  oxalate  and  reduced  silver  together. 

Pyrogallol  approaches  nearer,  and  might  seem  at  first  to  have  the 
properties  referred  to,  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  the 
contrary.  Pyrogallol  with  an  alkali  developes  a  dry  plate.  Even 
alone  it  will  do  this,  but  much  less  energetically.  When  acidified  it 
will  bear  contact  with  silver  solution  and  will  develope  a  wet  plate. 
But — and  here  is  the  vital  point — the  condition  (acidification)  that 
fits  it  for  developing  the  wet  plate  destroys  its  power  for  developing 
the  dry  plate — destroys  its  capacity  to  develope  in  the  absence  of 
silver  solution  ;  that  is,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  pyrogallic  developer 
capable  of  acting  both  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  silver  solution, 
which  is  the  problem  at  present  before  us. 

And  as  to  the  impossibility  of  developing  a  dry  film  in  the  absence 
of  silver  solution  with  acidified  pyrogallol,  I  have  not  rested  upon 
the  generally-received  fact,  but  have  tested  it  by  careful  experiment. 
A  very  full  exposure  was  given — two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
proper  for  an  ordinary  development.  The  pyrogallol  solution  was 
made  very  strong,  and  was  then  moderately  acidulated  with  tartaric 
acid.  It  was  allowed  to  act  (using  a  bath  with  the  film  submerged) 
for  a  full  hour,  but  not  a  trace  of  an  image  appeared. 

Whereas  the  boro-tartrate  solution  above  described  may  be  acidu¬ 
lated,  then  divided  into  two  parts,  and  one  used  to  develope  a  dry 
and  the  other  a  wet  film,  the  action  is  not  perfect,  but,  as  said 
before,  it  is  a  very  fair  step  in  a  new  direction.  When  the  solution 
just  mentioned  receives  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  solution  in  a 
test  glass  it  remains  perfectly  clear  for  a  long  time,  gradually  deposit¬ 
ing  metallic  silver  on  the  glass  without  itself  clouding — behaving,  in 
fact,  very  much  like  a  collo-developer.  When  used  for  wet  develop¬ 
ment  it  gives  an  intensely  black  image,  and  when  for  dry  on  a 
bromide  film  it  gives  the  brown  image  characteristic  of  tartrate 
developments  on  silver  bromide.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

- + - - 

ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have  noticed,  in  addition  to  the  matter 
which  has  appeared  on  the  subject  in  the  body  of  the  Journal,  a 
very  large  number  of  “  answers  to  correspondents,”  in  which  the 
questions  have  evidently  been  connected  with  printing,  toning,  or 
lixing — more  especially  toning ;  from  which  I  infer  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  thirty  years’  experience  has  not  removed  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  employment  of  albumenised  paper.  Silver  printing, 
indeed,  which  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  easiest  branch  of  pho¬ 
tography,  has  now  come  to  be  considered  the  most  trying  where  the 
finest  results  are  desired;  and  I  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked, 
especially  by  amateurs— “  Oh  !  that  is  a  bad  print— I  can  get  a 
much  better  from  the  negative;”  or  “I  never  seem  to  do  justice 
to  my  negatives  in  printing  them  on  paper,”  &c.,  &c. 
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Possibly  much  of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  silver  printing,  in 
the  best  hands,  has  advanced  of  late  years  to  a  point  of  perfection 
never  hitherto  attained;  and  the  eye  having  become  educated  to  a 
certain  standard  declines  to  accept  as  good  work  what  would  for¬ 
merly  have  passed  muster.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  denying 
what  is  equally  a  fact,  namely,  that  albumenised  paper  today  is  not 
what  it  was  a  dozen  years  (or  even  less)  ago.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  manufacturers  of  today  are  not  able  to  supply  an  article 
equal,  or  even  superior,  perhaps,  to  what  we  were  formerly  familiar 
with.  I  do  not  even  say  that  paper  of  the  old  quality  is  not  obtain¬ 
able  now;  but  I  do  contend  that,  amongst  the  multitude  of  inferior 
and  even  utterly  useless  samples  which  are  now  met  with  in  com¬ 
merce,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  where  to  turn  for  a  really 
reliable  brand  of  paper. 

It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  a  photographer — especially  an 
amateur — can  devote  his  time  to  sampling  the  goods  of  one  maker  after 
another;  and  too  frequently,  when  a  dealer  is  applied  to  for  a  paper 
possessing  certain  qualities,  he  knows  practically  and  really  less  about 
the  goods  he  sells  than  his  customer  will  learn  after  making  half-a- 
dozen  prints.  He  is  merely  the  middle  man  and  accepts  the 
character  given  to  his  goods  by  the  manufacturer,  which,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  is  invariably  satisfactory,  if  not  something  more. 
So  it  is  that — except  in  the  case  of  large  consumers  who  can  afford 
the  trouble  of  casting  about  for  what  they  want,  or  who  can 
deal  direct  with  the  manufacturers,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  pay 
the  latter  to  endeavour  to  suit  such  a  customer — the  ordinary  photo¬ 
grapher  who  only  employs  small  quantities  of  paper  is  hopelessly  at 
the  mercy  of  chance  and  the  dealers;  and  so  it  is  that  so  much 
of  the  work  is  bad,  and  so  many  complaints  are  heard  from  those  who 
are  sufficiently  honest  to  acknowledge  the  difficulties  iu  their 
own  productions. 

The  cause  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  not  far  to  seek, 
and  it  may  be  laid  in  the  first  instance  at  the  door  of  photographers 
themselves.  The  unreasoning  demand  for  cheap  paper  has  forced 
the  manufacturers  to  meet  the  want — competition,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  helping  to  render  the  task  easy.  The  result  is  that  now-a-days 
albumenised  paper  is  readily  obtainable  so  low  as  fifty  or  sixty 
shillings  a  ream  (even  lower  than  that,  for  all  I  know) ;  whereas,  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  the  minimum  price  was  more  than  double,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  pay  ten  or  even  twelve  shillings  per 
quire  for  paper  of  high  quality.  The  necessary  result  of  this  rage 
for  cheap  paper  is  the  employment  of  cheap  materials — inferior  and, 
frequently,  absolutely  rotten  paper,  and  blood  albumen — and  the 
exercise  of  far  less  care  in  the  manufacture. 

Then,  again,  the  injudicious  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
substitute  very  weak  silver  baths,  bolstered  up  by  additions  of 
various  foreign  matters  supposed  to  act  more  or  less  the  part  per¬ 
formed  by  the  silver  in  coagulating  the  albumen,  have  necessitated 
a  general  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  salting  of  modern  paper; 
and  so  from  one  cause  or  another  the  silver  print  of  today  is  sadly 
inferior  in  too  many  cases  to  that  of  old.  We  are  losing  depth  and 
brilliancy;  we  have,  I  am  afraid,  lost  the  wonderful  range  of  tones 
it  used  to  be  possible  to  obtain  with  the  same  sample  of  paper;  and, 
more  than  all,  we  have  entirely  lost  that  uniformity  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  which  enabled  one  to  reckon  upon  obtaining 
invariably  the  same  character  of  tone  from  the  same  negative — a 
result  which  at  the  present  day  appears  absolutely  hopeless.  Further 
than  this :  it  has  been  seriously  urged  that  our  modern  prints  are  far 
more  evanescent — more  liable  to  fade — than  those  produced  even  in 
the  days  of  the  much-abused  sulphur  toning;  and  I  must  say  that  I 
am  inclined  to  think  there  is  truth  in  the  charge. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  manufacturers  to  do  impossibilities 
in  the  way  of  supplying  a  high  quality  of  paper  at  a  ridiculously  low 
figure,  and,  therefore,  those  who  are  ambitious  of  excellence  in  their 
productions  must  rest  content  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  their  paper;  and, 
that  being  done,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  difficulties  complained  of  will 
disappear.  But,  perhaps,  fashion  may  not  be  altogether  innocent  of 
some  blame  in  the  matter;  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
fashionable  tones  which  prevail  at  the  present  day  would  not,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  so  easy  to  obtain  with  certainty  on  even  the  best  of 
the  old  papers.  The  favourite  tones  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years  ago 
were  purple  blacks  and  sepia  browns,  neither  of  which  would  gain 
much  favour  at  present ;  indeed,  if  either  of  these  classes  of  tone 
were  the  only  desideratum  there  would  be  even  now  but  little  cause 
for  complaint.  What  is  now  specially  sought  after  is  the  warm 
purple  tone  known  as  “  photographic  purple,”  and  it  is  this  which  is 
so  difficult  to  obtain  with  certainty  on  the  ordinary  samples  of  paper. 

This  result  can  only  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  good 
sample  of  paper.  I  do  not  say  necessarily  a  high-priced  sample,  but 
there  is  certainly  a  greater  likelihood  of  securing  the  quality  by  pay- 
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ing  the  price.  Then  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  bath  must  be 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  paper,  as  well  as  the 
period  during  which  the  latter  is  floated ;  the  depth  to  which  the 
printing  is  carried,  and  even  the  character  of  the  water,  and  the 
number  of  changes  employed  in  washing  before  toning;  and,  finally, 
though  by  no  means  least  important,  the  strength  of  the  fixing  solu¬ 
tion  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  allowed  to  act.  All  these  points  being 
taken  into  consideration,  I  think  very  little  trouble  need  be  anticipated. 

For  the  benefit  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  C.  W.  Plowman, 
who  appealed,  some  months  ago,  for  a  formula  by  which  he 
could  obtain  invariably  a  warm,  pleasing  tone,  I  append  the  toning 
bath  I  employ ; — 

Carbonate  of  soda .  2  grains. 

Phosphate  ,,  12  ,, 

Chloride  of  gold .  1  grain. 

Water . 6  to  8  ounces. 

Mix  two  hours  before  using,  and  employ  cold.  If  a  still  warmer 
tone  be  desired  tungstate  of  soda  may  be  substituted  for  the  phos¬ 
phate.  I  may  add  that  I  am  unaware  whether  the  paper  I  employ  is 
of  French,  German,  or  English  manufacture.  I  obtain  it  always 
from  the  same  source— a  dealer — having  fixed  upon  it  after  trying 
many  other  samples.  It  costs  me  seven  shillings  per  quire. 

H.  Y.  E.  COTESWORTH. 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  TAKE  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  THE 
AID  OF  LIGHTNING? 

The  above  query  was  suggested  to  my  mind  some  time  ago,  upon 
seeing  the  river  Mersey  brilliantly  illuminated  by  lightning ;  but, 
not  having  apparatus  at  hand,  I  was  at  that  time  unable  to  make  a 
trial.  However,  on  the  night  of  Saturday  last,  the  17th  inst.,  Liver¬ 
pool  was  visited  by  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  a  very 
brilliant  display  of  lightning.  Being  at  home,  with  everything  handy, 
such  a  chance  was  not  to  be  lost;  so  at  ten  o’clock  p.m.  I  fixed  up 
the  camera  at  an  upper  room  window,  having  a  full  view  of  the  north 
sky  (the  storm  seemed  to  be  travelling  from  that  direction). 

My  single  combination  landscape  lens,  six  inches  focus,  being 
attached  to  the  camera,  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  remove  it.  I 
may  say,  en  passant,  that  I  had  used  the  same  lens  and  same 
description  of  gelatine  plate  that  morning  on  a  landscape,  giving  an 
exposure  of  two  seconds  with  No.  3  stop,  and  the  picture  was  fully 
exposed.  I  now  used  the  lens  with  its  largest  stop;  but,  upon  look¬ 
ing  on  the  focussing-screen,  all  was  perfect  blackness.  By  the  aid, 
however,  of  repeated  flashes  of  lightning  I  was  enabled  to  get  the 
neighbouring  housetops  into  something  like  focus.  The  illumination 
of  the  screen  was  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as  I  had  expected,  judging 
from  the  intensity  of  the  light  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  as  when¬ 
ever  there  was  a  flash  I  could  see  every  detail  of  the  houses  per¬ 
fectly  defined. 

The  plate  was  exposed  from  10.15  p.m.  to  10.45  p.m.,  during 
which  time  there  were  120  brilliant  flashes,  with  about  half  as  many 
minor  ones.  Many  of  the  former  were  broad,  open  sheets  of  light  of 
a  pale  pink  tint.  I  also  noticed  that  the  majority  of  the  visible 
flashes  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction  across  the  sky.  Five  or  six 
of  these  flashes  are  visible  on  the  negative ;  but  the  flash  of  which 
I  enclose  you  a  print  was  the  most  brilliant  of  all,  and,  as  you  see, 
moved  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  At  this  moment  the  bell  tower 
of  a  church  about  half-a-mile  distant  was  shattered  to  pieces.  Its 
effect  upon  my  eyes  was  such  that  I  was  in  perfect  darkness  for 
some  seconds  afterwards.  The  plate  was  left  exposed  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  this  flash.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
brilliancy  of  this  latter  flash  destroyed  in  some  measure  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  previous  ones. 

The  conclusion  I  arrive  at  by  the  above  experiment  is  that,  though 
the  light  given  by  a  flash  (or  series  of  flashes)  of  lightning  is  of  a  very 
actinic  character,  still  there  is  not  sufficient  volume  to  illuminate  a 
building  or  landscape  to  allow  a  successful  photograph  to  be  taken. 

Query  :  could  not  the  above  experiment  be  turned  to  some  scien¬ 
tific  advantage,  as,  by  the  aid  of  a  repeating-back  camera  and  the 
present  gelatine  plates,  the  varied  forms  taken  by  lightning  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  in  different  climes  could  be  successfully  impressed 
in  a  visible  form  for  scientific  reference  ? 

The  novelty  of  the  foregoing  will,  I  trust,  bo  a  sufficient  apology 
for  introducing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal.  Richard  Crowe. 

[The  extraordinary  sharpness  of  the  streak  of  light  caused  by  the 
flash  proves  how  powerfully  actinic  is  the  direct  light  emitted,  the 
effect  having  been  plainly  produced  instantaneously,  though  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  even  with  the  long  exposure  spoken  of,  are  but 
feebly  impressed. — Eds.] 


A  VISIT  TO  MESSRS.  GEORGE  NELSON,  DALE  AND 
CO.’S  GELATINE  MANUFACTORY. 

But  a  few  years  ago  gelatine  was  only  known  to  photographers  as 
ene  of  the  substances  used  to  mount  their  prints.  At  a  later  date  it 
became  of  greater  importance  as  one  of  the  chief  sensitive  agents  in 
the  carbon  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  pigment  printing  process. 
Today  it  promises  to  replace  collodion  as  the  medium  or  vehicle  for 
forming  the  sensitive  layer  on  the  glass  plate  for  use  in  the  camera  ; 
and,  if  we  may  venture  upon  a  prophecy,  tomorrow  it  will  replace 
that  plate,  and  become  itself  the  transparent  support  of  the  sensitive 
medium.  Feeling  assured  that  a  description  of  the  manufacturing 
processes  by  which  this  important  photographic  agent  is  obtained 
cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers,  we  some  time  ago  addressed  our¬ 
selves  to  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  above-named  firm,  at 
their  place  of  business  in  London,  and,  notwithstanding  their  usual 
practice  to  the  contrary,  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  factory  and 
to  record  the  impressions  of  that  visit  was  graciously  accorded. 

Messrs.  Nelson,  Dale  and  Co.’s  factory  is  situated  at  Erascote,  a 
hamlet  lying  between  the  towns  of  Warwick  and  Leamington,  and 
abuts  upon  the  Birmingham  and  London  Canal.  Knowing  the 
extensive  business  of  the  firm  we  were  prepared  to  see  a  largo 
establishment ;  but  on  our  arrival  the  area  occupied  by  the  numerous 
buildings,  the  scale  of  operations,  and  the  style  and  finish  of  the 
whole  took  us  completely  by  surprise.  The  business  was  founded 
in  1839,  but  not  a  trace  of  age  or  of  the  gradual  growth  and  accumu¬ 
lation  of  a  rapidly-growing  business  are  evident.  The  numerous 
handsome  workshops  and  warehouses,  occupying  a  space  of  fully 
five  acres,  have  been  erected  within  a  few  years,  with  all  the  new 
machinery,  modifications,  and  improvements  suggested  by  thirty 
years  of  practical  experience,  while  the  whole  of  the  old  plant  has 
been  discarded.  The  results  have  naturally  been  great  improvement 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  great  economy  of  labour;  yet  the 
increase  of  business  keeps  the  number  of  hands  employed  up  to 
between  200  and  300. 

The  entrance  to  the  works  is  impressive,  and  suggestive  of  a  largo 
and  prosperous  business  conducted  by  men  of  taste  and  culture. 
The  exterior  of  the  building,  through  which  we  enter,  is  simple  and 
plain,  the  only  ornaments  being  two  large  beds  of  choice  rhododen¬ 
drons  (many  of  them  now  in  flower),  and  a  stone  wall  with  iron 
balustrade.  On  entering,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  wide 
passage  or  hall  beautifully  paved  with  Minton  tiles,  from  which  a 
handsome  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  floor,  while  glimpses  are  seen 
of  a  luxurious  engineer’s  office  and  large  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
several  partners,  fitted  with  carved  office  furniture,  bookshelves, 
carpets,  &c.,  &c.  The  factory  itself  is  entirely  arranged  with  the 
same  completeness  and  finish ;  but  before  we  can  make  our  readers 
understand  the  various  operations  carried  on  within  its  numerous 
buildings  we  must  say  something  of  the  process  of  making  gelatine 
in  general  terms. 

Everybody  knows  what  jelly  is,  in  some  form  or  other,  if  not 
gelatine.  Well,  gelatine  is  simply  pure  jelly  in  the  desiccated  stale, 
and  is  made  on  the  large  scale  almost  exactly  as  the  cook  makes  jelly 
for  food;  that  is,  by  boiling  calves’  feet  or  calves’  heads — the  former 
in  order  to  make  sweet  or  savoury  jelly  for  the  table;  the  latter  to 
make  mock  turtle  soup,  which  is  chiefly  a  strong  solution  of  gelatine 
artistically  flavoured  with  herbs,  wine,  and  spices.  If  the  boiling  of 
these  culinary  preparations  were  continued  until  the  solution  became 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  form  a  hard,  stiff  jelly  on  cooling,  and  if 
this  were  cut  into  thin  slices  and  dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air, 
gelatine  would  be  the  result.  In  both  parts  of  the  animal  referred 
to  as  convertible  into  gelatine  the  skin  is  by  far  the  richest  source  of 
that  substance,  and  hence  it  is  the  skin  alone  which  is  used  by  the 
gelatine  manufacturer  on  the  large  scale.  Experience  has,  moreover, 
taught  him  that  the  skin  of  the  adult  animal  yields  a  stronger  and 
firmer  gelatine  than  that  of  the  calf,  and  that  the  hide  of  the  buffalo 
and  South  American  ox  of  the  pampas  produces  a  still  superior 
article.  As  the  head  and  feet  of  the  calf  are  used  by  the  cooks,  so 
likewise  it  is  the  Bkin  of  the  heads  and  feet  of  oxen  which  is  chiefly 
employed  by  the  manufacturer  on  the  large  scale — not  because  of  the 
superiority  of  these  parts  of  the  animal’s  hide,  but  because  they  are 
of  the  least  use  for  the  preparation  of  leather,  and  are,  therefore, 
rejected  by  the  tanner. 

On  entering  the  numerous  spacious  warehouses  at  Emscote  we 
see  enormous  piles  of  these  pieces  of  many  hundred  tone — the  greater 
part  of  them  deprived  of  their  hair  by  the  tanner,  and  others  witii 
the  hair  upon  them.  In  the  latter  case  they  have  to  undergo  the 
depilatory  process.  This  consists  in  steeping  them  in  lime  water,  by 
the  action  of  which  the  hide  softens  and  swells,  in  which  state  the 
hair  is  easily  removed — an  operation  which  is  aided  mechanically  by 
means  of  powerful  machinery,  through  which  the  pieces  pass  in  sue- 
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cession,  coming  out  in  a  state  very  similar  to  that  of  calves’  head 
carefully  cleansed  and  prepared  for  cooking.  In  this  condition  the 
pieces  are  again  dried  and  kept  in  stock,  so  that  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  pure  material  may  be  always  ready  for  the  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  called  the  proper  manufacture,  that  just  de¬ 
scribed  being  merely  the  preliminary  process  for  cleansing  or  puri¬ 
fying  the  raw  material. 

The  first  step  in  the  proper  manufacture  consists  in  slitting  up 
the  purified  pieces  into  strips.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  and 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  operations  are  effected  almost  entirely 
by  means  of  special  labour-saving  machinery,  and  to  such  an  extent 
is  this  carried  that  we  counted  no  fewer  than  seventeen  steam  engines 
in  various  parts  of  the  different  buildings,  besides  the  large  engine 
used  for  the  supply  of  pure  well  water  for  the  whole  establishment. 
The  shreds  or  strips  above  referred  to  are  again  soaked  in  order  to  be 
softened  and  swollen,  and  when  this  is  effected  they  are  placed  in 
vessels  through  which  a  stream  of  pure  well  water  constantly  flows. 
When  the  last  traces  of  lime  have  been  removed  the  pieces  are 
drained  from  the  water  and  are  then  ready  for  the  next  operations. 

These  are  identical  with  those  we  have  already  described  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  domestic  process  of  the  cook  in  the  preparation 
of  jelly ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pure  pieces  are  boiled  in  water.  The  clear 
solution,  after  settling,  is  run  off  and  evaporated,  until,  on  cooling, 
the  liquid  forms  a  stiff  jelly,  when  it  is  filtered  and  poured  upon 
carefully-levelled  stone  or  glass  slabs  or  tables.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  Emscote  manufacture  when  we  say  that 
we  saw  in  the  course  of  our  visit  upwards  of  600  yards’  run  of  these 
slabs  or  tables,  each  about  a  yard  wide;  that  is  to  say,  a  space 
or  area  of  nearly  six  thousand  square  feet  in  the  act  of  being  filled 
with,  or  emptied  of,  gelatine,  and  this  is  repeated  many  times  during 
the  day.  When  duly  set  on  the  slab  the  jelly  is  cut  up  into  strips, 
and  these  are  lifted  off  and  laid  upon  nets,  held  in  wooden  frames, 
which,  when  filled,  are  carried  to  the  drying-room  and  laid  in  racks, 
tier  upon  tier,  to  effect  the  complete  desiccation  of  the  jelly,  which  is, 
thereby,  converted  into  gelatine. 

When  this  has  been  effected,  that  portion  which  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  “sheet  gelatine”  is  ready  for  the  market;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  manufacture  is  cut  up  in  shreds  or  films,  which  are 
packed  by  a  numerous  bevy  of  women  and  girls  into  the  yellow 
paper  packets  so  familiar  to  us  as  containing  “Nelson’s  gelatine.” 
We  noticed  some  of  the  women  occupied  with  large  piles  of 
red  packets,  each  containing  a  cardboard  box.  These  we  found  were 
intended  for  transatlantic  use,  and  are  thus  specially  prepared  for 
the  use  of  Cousin  Jonathan,  who  is  a  large  customer  of  Messrs. 
Nelson,  Dale  and  Co.,  and  insists  upon  having  his  gelatine  packed 
in  this  form  and  colour. 

Our  readers  must  be  satisfied  with  this  cursory  glance  at  this 
great  establishment.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the 
various  utensils,  apparatus,  and  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances 
shown  to  us  in  the  manufactory,  and  in  the  smiths’  and  engineers’ 
shops,  fitted  with  lathes,  planing  machines,  and  other  labour-saving 
tools.  In  the  latter  the  various  special  machines  are  not  only 
repaired  but  the  greater  part  of  them  constructed,  so  that  the  firm 
is  independent  of  all  extraneous  aid,  so  complete  are  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  Nor  has  the  comfort  of  the  workmen  been  forgotten  in  this 
model  factory.  A  large  dining-hall,  one  hundred  feet  long,  with 
benches,  tables,  cooking  stove,  and  boiler,  has  been  built  for  their 
accommodation,  while  the  upper  floor,  of  equal  dimensions,  has  been 
aPProPriate<i  their  instruction  and  amusement  as  a  reading-room, 
and  occasionally  as  a  ball-room  and  theatre. 

We  must  not,  however,  close  this  notice  without  referring  to  one 
of  the  chief  features  in  Messrs.  Nelson,  Dale  and  Co.’s  establish¬ 
ment,  and  to  which  its  high  character  is  not  a  little  due.  We  refer  to 
the  sampling  or  assorting  of  the  produce  of  each  day’s  manufacture 
into  distinct  classes  or  qualities.  Professor  Eder  has  stated,  in  one 
of  his  admirable  papers  on  gelatine,  that  if  this  article  will  form  a 
firm  jelly  when  dissolved  in  forty  parts  of  water  it  may  be  considered 
a  good  photographic  gelatine.  At  Emscote  a  much  higher  standard 
for  the  photographic  and  other  high-class  gelatines  exists.  One 
gramme  of  each  sample  produced  is  dissolved  in  winter  in  seventy 
cubic  centimetres,  and  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer  in  fifty  cubic 
centimetres  of  distilled  water.  The  jelly  so  formed  is  carefully  tested 
and  sampled  with  others  of  known  and  approved  quality,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  result  the  article  is  carried  to  and  mixed  with  the  stock  of 
similar  quality.  When  we  consider  the  large  quantity  made  at  each 
operation,  the  care  with  which  this  is  tested,  and  the  amount  of  the 
bulk  of  stock  with  which  it  is  subsequently  mixed,  it  is  obvious  that 
each  class  of  Nelson’s  gelatine  must  necessarily  be  a  far  more 
uniform  article  than  most  other  commercial  products.  These  gentle¬ 
men,  indeed,  contend  that  it  is  the  variability  and  want  of  care  in 


the  treatment  of  gelatine  when  being  prepared  for  use  which  give 
rise  to  such  different  results,  and  not  the  article  itself.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Nelson,  who  is  himself  a  scientific  chemist,  has  kindly  given  us 
some  important  practical  information  on  these  points  which  we 
propose  to  embody  in  another  article,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  different  qualities  of  gelatine  which  issue  from  this  manu¬ 
factory. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  thanking  all  the  principals 
of  the  firm  for  the  great  courtesy  shown  to  us  and  for  the  ample 
information  supplied  during  our  visit,  and  particularly  Mr.  W. 
Nelson,  the  engineer  and  technical  manager,  to  whose  inventive 
and  constructive  talents  most  of  the  modern  improvements  are,  we 
believe,  chiefly  due.  We  have  visited  many  chemical  manufactories 
in  this  and  other  countries,  and  we  conclude  by  stating  that  few  of 
those  which  we  have  seen  can  be  compared  to  Emscote  in  extent 
and  completeness. 


NOTES  ON  GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

In  comparing  and  collating  the  numerous  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  for  preparing  geiatino-bromide  dry  plates,  the  writer  has 
been  much  struck  with  the  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  formulas 
and  modes  of  working  which  have  at  various  times  been  recom¬ 
mended.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  perplexing  recommendations, 
there  appear  to  be  individuals  who  have  succeeded  by  practising 
any  one  or  other  of  them.  All  so-called  successes,  however,  are  not 
alike.  Upon  this  subject  the  writer  has  a  few  remarks  to  offer, 
founded  on  his  own  practical  experience. 

In  the  first  place :  supposing  a  suitable  sample  of  gelatine  obtained, 
and  all  the  proper  conditions  of  chemicals  strictly  adhered  to,  some 
operators  recommend  the  silver  bromide  to  be  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  by  boiling  in  a  weak  gelatinous  solution.  This  would 
convert — partially,  at  least — some  of  the  gelatine  into  metagelatine, 
which  possesses  little  setting  power.  Undoubtedly  this  mode  of 
combining  the  haloid  and  silver  salts  would  be  most  effectual  in  a 
minimum  of  time;  still  the  other  evil  would  exist,  and  to  remedy  it 
some  fresh  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  the  warm  emulsion.  But  here, 
again,  a  fresh  cooking  is  required  before  the  chemicals  are  thoroughly 
diffused  throughout  the  mass. 

Again:  some  operators— few  it  is  to  be  hoped — having  made  a 
large  stock  of  emulsion  keep  warming  it  over  and  over  again,  after 
cooling,  for  several  batches  of  plates.  This  practically  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  boiling  ;  for  with  such  treatment,  by  each 
successive  warming,  the  gelatine,  gradually  but  surely,  loses  its 
setting  powers  and  gives  rise  to  a  rotten  film,  which  with  difficulty 
indurates  at  any  temperature.  It  is  very  probable  that  to  these  boil¬ 
ing  and  frequent  warming  operations  are  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  most  of  the  complaints  about  frilling,  green  fog,  &c. 

In  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  this  year 
Mr.  Manfield  proposes  a  most  sensible  and  excellent  plan  for  pre¬ 
serving  a  stock  of  sensitised  emulsion  for  occasional  workers,  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  cook  a  fresh  lot  for  each  batch  of  plates. 
It  is  simply  to  pour  the  prepared  stock  into  convenient  bottles  for 
several  batches  of  plates,  and  when  quite  set  to  cover  the  surface  to 
the  depth  of  lialf-an-inch  or  more  with  strong  alcohol.  To  this  the 
writer  would  strongly  recommend  the  addition  of  four  or  five  grains 
of  crystallised  carbolic  acid.  If  these  bottles  be  properly  stoppered 
and  kept  in  a  cool  and  dark  place  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
time  during  which  the  emulsion  will  keep  in  a  sound  condition.  In 
fact,  the  gelatine  is  thus  almost  hermetically  sealed  up  from  contact 
with  air  and  decomposing  influences.  Should  any  of  these  be  present 
the  carbolic  acid  affords  an  effectual  antidote.  The  alcohol,  &c., 
should  be  poured  off  before  again  warming. 

The  writer  has  good  reason  not  to  approve  of  the  addition  of 
chrome  alum  to  the  emulsion  for  the  prevention  of  frilling.  With 
this  substance  in  the  gelatine  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  fine 
uniform  film  on  the  glass,  and,  moreover,  such  addition  interferes 
with  the  progress  of  the  development  by  closing  the  gelatinous 
pores.  If  chrome  alum  be  used  at  all  the  best  time  to  employ  it  is 
after  the  plate  has  been  fixed  and  washed.  The  negative  may  then 
be  treated  with  a  ten-grain  solution  of  alum  by  placing  it  in  such  a 
bath  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  is  again  to  be  washed  before  drying. 
The  writer  has  never  seen  gelatine  negatives  frill  when  so  treated ; 
but  the  experience  of  others  might  be  different. 

Frilling,  too,  may  be  caused  by  fixing  in  a  highly-concentrated 
solution  of  hyposulphite.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  fixing 
agent  acts  much  more  energetically  on  bromide  than  it  does  on 
iodide  of  silver.  A  solution  somewhat  stronger  than  that  used  for 
fixing  positive  prints  on  paper  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
a  concentrated  one. 
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With  respect  to  development:  if  the  emulsion  be  in  good  working 
order  and  the  exposure  correctly  timed,  alkaline  pyro.  with  a  little 
restraining  bromide  should,  and  will,  give  any  amount  of  density 
without  having  recourse  to  subsequent  redevelopment,  provided 
the  operation  is  not  hurried  by  using  the  pyrogallic  and  alkaline 
solutions  in  too  concentrated  a  form,  and  by  being  very  sparing  of 
the  bromide  in  the  first  stage  of  development,  but  using  it  more 
freely  when  the  details  of  the  image  have  clearly  manifested  them¬ 
selves. 

It  is  a  bad  plan  to  rock  about  the  plate  much  whilst  developing, 
inasmuch  as  this  oxidises  the  pyro.  without  having  a  corresponding 
influence  on  the  film.  Two  or  three  trays  made  by  cementing,  with 
marine  glue,  strips  of  plate  glass  along  the  edges  of  another  piece  of 
glass  cut  rather  larger  than  the  size  of  the  negative,  make  capital 
developing  dishes.  A  thread  stretched  across  the  bottom  allows  of 
the  negative  being  taken  up  and  examined  at  any  time  during  deve¬ 
lopment.  If  two  or  three  trays  are  used,  there  is  great  saving  of 
time  and  less  inducement  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  force  the 
development  by  more  energetic  measures.  Moreover,  the  slowly- 
developed  negatives  are,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  those  quickly  brought 
up,  all  other  conditions  being  equal.  George  Dawson,  M.A. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  vve  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  YATTON,  CLEVEDON,  CHEDDAR,  &c. 

To  those  who  have  only  a  short  time  at  their  disposal  for  a  trip  with 
the  camera  during  the  summer  months,  and  who  are  undecided 
where  to  go,  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  the  trip  I  am  about 
to  describe,  and  I  am  sure  the  journey  will  amply  repay  them,  as 
any  number  of  plates  can  be  exposed  without  having  to  go  very 
many  miles,  which  saves  a  great  deal  of  time. 

We  make  our  start  from  Paddington  Station  (Great  Western), 
taking  a  return  tourist  ticket,  which  is  available  for  two  months — 
first  class,  39s.  6d.;  second,  30s.  3d.;  and  third,  20s/  It  will  be  best 
to  make  Clevedon  head-quarters,  as  better  accommodation  can  be 
obtained  and  it  is  within  a  short  railway  distance  of  the  other  places. 
There  are  seven  or  eight  trains  leaving  Paddington  daily  (Sundays 
excepted),  the  time  occupied  on  the  journey  from  London  being 
from  five  to  sis  hours.  On  arrival  at  Clevedon  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  find  apartments.  Those  who  prefer  it  can  find  good  hotel 
accommodation ;  but  plenty  of  private  lodgings  can  be  found  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  town.  If  I  arrive  late  in  any  town,  for  the 
first  night  I  generally  take  up  my  quarters  at  the  principal  hotel  in 
the  place ;  one  can  then  look  about  the  next  day  at  leisure  for  other 
accommodation  if  he  choose. 

The  first  place  to  visit  is  the  seashore — I  cannot  call  it  a  beach,  as 
it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  place  where  to  walk,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  boulders;  but,  for  all  that,  there  are  plenty  of  materials  for 
picture-making.  The  pier  is  very  fine,  and  a  plate  can  be  ex¬ 
posed  on  it.  I  will  leave  the  selection  of  subjects  as  a  matter 
of  taste  to  the  photographer. 

On  the  Hill-road — or,  as  I  should  call  it,  the  high  street — several 
little  sketches  will  suggest  themselves.  Going  from  the  station,  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  the  Victoria  Library,  up  by  the  side 
of  which  will  be  found  a  passage.  At  the  further  end  are  some 
steps,  up  which  make  an  ascent,  and  at  the  top  will  be  found 
several  very  picturesque  cottages,  with  rude  steps,  which  make  very 
pretty  pictures.  They  are  on  the  hill  side,  which  is  called  Dial 
Hill,  the  outline  of  this  hill  being  very  fine  indeed.  A  very  pretty 
old  thatched  cottage  stands  in  the  town  near  the  railway  station, 
which  I  think  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  plate. 

About  half-a-mile  from  the  town  are  Strawberry  Hill  and  Court- 
hill,  lying  between  which  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  valleys  I 
have  ever  beheld.  Turning  up  by  Strawberry  Hill,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  valley,  is  All  Saints’  Church,  East  Clevedon,  built  by  Sir 
Arthur  Hallam  Elton,  Bart.  The  situation  is  exceedingly  fine,  and 
a  dozen  plates  will  not  be  too  many  to  bestow  on  this  charming  spot. 
If  we  ascend  the  slopes  of  Strawberry  Hill  we  meet  with  some  very 
magnificent  views.  Looking  up  the  valley  we  get  a  view  of  East 
Clevedon,  and  on  the  top  of  the  distant  hill  is  Walton  Castle. 
Opposite  Strawberry  Hill  is  Court-hill,  from  whence  also  very  charm¬ 
ing  views  can  be  obtained.  Walton  Castle  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  and 
further  on  in  the  lanes  at  Walton  some  very  picturesque  old  cottages 
are  to  be  found  of  various  st}les  of  architecture. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  go  into  much  detail  ns  to 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clevedon,  as  it  is  full  of 


choice  bits.  In  the  Old  Church  Road  is  an  old  cottage  said  to  have 
been  the  early  residence  of  the  poet  Coleridge.  The  old  church  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit;  it  is  situated  on  a  lone  hill  overlooking  the 
Bristol  Channel.  The  remains  of  Hallam,  the  historian,  lie  buried 
in  this  church,  and  Tennyson,  in  his  In  Memoriam,  alludes  to  the 
situation  and  sublimity  of  the  position  of  this  church.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  in  the  town  is  a  very  pretty  copse  situated  in 
Hill-road,  to  the  left  going  from  the  railway  station.  It  is  very 
pleasant  on  a  hot  summer’s  day  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
beautiful  trees.  I  believe  it  was  presented  to  the  Corporation  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Harbert  Gardens  and  recreation 
grounds  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

After  Clevedon  has  been  done  the  next  trip  is  to  Cheddar,  whicli 
is  an  easy  distance  by  rail.  We  all  know  that  Cheddar  is  famous 
for  its  cheese.  The  town  itself  is  quaint,  and  in  the  centre  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  cross.  Cheddar  church  is  very  fine  both  inside 
and  out;  and  about  half-a-mile  off,  or  a  little  more,  are  the  famous 
Cheddar  Cliffs.  Cheddar  is  situated  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  the 
part  here  called  Cheddar  Cliffs  is  a  chasm  which  forms  a  roadway 
through  them  some  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  and  on  each  side 
the  cliffs  at  some  parts  rise  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  and  are  quite  perpendicular.  The  grandeur  of 
these  rocks  cannot  be  described,  and  the  most  charmiDg  pictures 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  hotel  gardens  is  a  very  fine  waterfall, 
which  makes  a  charming  subject ;  and  the  river  above  is  well  worth 
exploring.  There  is  also  in  the  gardens  a  very  fine  old  rustic 
bridge,  and  plenty  of  work  can  be  found  here  within  a  very  few 
yards. 

A  good  general  view  of  the  cliff  village  can  be  obtained  from  the 
corner  of  an  old  stone  bridge  on  the  left  coming  from  the  town, 
which  gives  a  good  outline  of  the  cliffs  and  the  situation  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  Lion  Rock  is  another  good  subject.  All  along  the  road¬ 
way  plenty  of  studies  can  be  made.  In  one  part  is  the  Sugar-loaf 
Rock,  and  further  on  is  the  Wind  Rock,  while  further  still  are  the 
Castle  Rocks — all  of  which  the  villagers  will  point  out.  Cheddar  is 
also  celebrated  for  its  stalactite  caverns,  which  are  very  wonderful. 
They  can  be  inspected  on  payment  of  a  small  sum.  Some  good 
views  can  also  be  had  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  opposite  the 
hotel  will  be  found  an  old  doorway  with  some  steps.  Unless  looked 
for  it  may  be  passed  unnoticed.  It  appears  to  be  quite  public,  and 
it  is  an  easy  way  to  make  the  ascent.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  go 
too  near  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  as  a  slip  would  not  be  at  all  pleasant, 
and  several  fatal  accidents  have  occurred.  I  have  only  just  given  a 
brief  outline  to  show  what  can  be  done;  the  scenery  cannot  fail  to 
give  great  satisfaction. 

Starting  again  from  Clevedon  by  train,  we  pay  a  visit  to  the  village 
of  Yatton.  The  church  is  very  fine;  the  western  front  is  a  grand 
piece  of  work,  and  the  south  porch  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
church  in  itself  makes  a  nice  subject.  The  interior  is  plain,  but 
worth  a  plate. 

We  can  again  take  the  train  from  Yatton,  proceeding  to  Nailsea, 
and  visit  Brockley  Coombe,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
station.  This  is  a  valley  of  woodland  and  rocky  scenery,  and  very 
grand.  If  time  permit,  following  the  road  of  the  Coombe,  the 
church  of  Wrington  will  be  found  an  interesting  subject. 

I  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  neighbourhood  of  Clevedon  and 
Cheddar.  Weston-Super-Mare,  Portishead,  and  a  host  of  other 
places  are  within  easy  distance.  I  do  not  think  that  too  much 
can  be  done  in  this  charming  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  a  district  that 
has  not  been  overdone  by  photography.  William  Brooks. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHING  DISTANCES. 

Referring  to  a  recent  able  article  in  this  Journal  with  regard  to  the 
photographing  of  distant  landscape,  the  failures  are  attributed  to  the 
particles  of  reflecting  substances  intervening  between  the  lens  and 
the  distance  to  be  photographed,  and  it  suggested  that  if  a  film 
could  be  prepared  somewhat  insensitive  to  the  smaller  waves  of 
light  and  sensitive  to  the  larger  ones  the  difficulty  would  be  at  once 
overcome. 

With  this  theory  I  must  differ  somewhat.  In  the  first  place,  are 
there  not  always  reflecting  particles  in  the  atmosphere — more  at 
one  time  than  another,  I  will  allow,  but  still  always  there?  And 
have  not  distances  been  perfectly  rendered  times  and  oft  with  a 
proper  exposure  for  the  foreground,  simultaneously?  This  proves 
there  is  no  absolute  physical  difficulty  in  the  operation,  but  that 
a  proper  rendering  rests  entirely  with  the  photographer  himself  in 
the  skill  with  which  he  overcomes  difficulties.  The  theory  laid 
down  assumes  that  the  correct  representation  of  distance  is  at  pre- 
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sent  out  of  the  control  of  the  photographer,  and  this  is  an  idea 
I  cannot  subscribe  to;  for  I  believe  it  is  quite  as  much  so  as  any 
other  photographic  difficulty  that  has  been  successfully  overcome, 
at  the  same  time  it  opens  up  several  considerations  that  may  be 
worthy  of  attention,  the  most  important  of  which  are,  firstly,  haze, 
produced  either  by  smoke  or  moisture,  or  both.  If  a  veil  of  this 
character  intervene  between  the  lens  and  the  horizon  approaching 
the  middle  distance,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  to  obtain  a 
clear  photograph  through  a  piec9  of  ground  glass  as  a  distance 
through  this  veil.  Objects  beyond  or  immersed  in  it  are  actually 
hidden,  according  as  the  vision  has  to  penetrate  a  greater  or  less 
body  of  such  vapour ;  and  no  photographic  process  could  by  any 
possible  chance  so  penetrate  this  as  to  give  a  clear  view  of  objects 
behind  it,  but  with  any  process  or  any  plates  the  definition  would 
obviously  depend  on  the  amount  of  vapour. 

Again :  when  we  consider  the  very  small  space  usually  occupied  by 
distance  in  the  generality  of  photographs,  and  that  in  reality  dis¬ 
tance  depends  mainly  on  its  colour  for  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  and  that  in  the  photograph  it  will  be  divested  of  its 
chief  charm,  no  surprise  need  be  felt  at  the  comparatively  small 
importance  photographic  distance  has  and  at  its  apparent  dispropor¬ 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Brightly-lighted  distances  and  clouds 
usually  require  the  same  time  of  exposure ;  and  any  process  that  will 
satisfactorily  render  a  combination  of  cloud  and  foreground  will  also 
render  distance  in  harmony  with  the  rest,  although,  from  the  absence 
of  colour,  it  may  seem  in  the  photograph  to  be  less  important  or 
distinct  than  it  should  be  or  than  a  painter  would  make  it. 

A  distance  may  be  tolerably  clear  to  all  appearance  and  yet 
photograph  badly,  owing  to  mirage  or  heat-waves,  which,  although 
perfectly  transparent,  cause  blurring  and  indistinctness  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  This  difficulty  is  probably  more  often  overlooked  than  any 
other,  for  a  particularly  careful  scrutiny  is  often  required  to  detect 
it,  as  it  may  only  partially  or  entirely  affect  the  view.  These  waves — 
consisting  as  they  do  of  atmospheres  of  different  degress  of  density  in 
the  act  of  mingling — may  be  readily  seen  by  looking  over  a  heated 
surface  that  is  surrounded  by  a  cooler  stratum  of  air  at  any  object, 
when,  although  there  is  not  the  slightest  mist  or  opacity,  the  subject 
under  examination  will  be  seen  to  be  blurred  and  indistinct.  This  is, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  rendering 
of  distances  in  summer,  when  the  views  are  apparently  clear  and 
suitable. 

If,  however,  none  of  these  objectionable  conditions  exist,  there  is 
no  photographic  reason  whatever  why  distances  should  not  be  properly 
rendered.  If  they  are  not,  the  fault  rests  with  the  photographer, 
either  in  the  matter  of  exposure  (which  is  the  more  probable  explana¬ 
tion)  or  in  the  chemicals  being  unfit  for  the  work  they  have  to  do ; 
but,  given  a  proper  exposure,  proper  chemicals,  and  proper  manipu¬ 
lation,  the  difficulty  of  rendering  distances  must  cause  little  anxiety, 
nor  need  we  require  any  other  conditions  in  our  sensitive  films  to 
meet  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  are  chimerical  difficulties. 

My  views  of  the  matter  are  open  to  correction ;  but,  acting  upon 
them,  I  cannot  say  I  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  If  having  carefully  ascertained  that  the  view  is  free  from  these 
objectionable  qualities,  and  still  the  photograph  is  faulty,  it  rest3,  as  I 
have  already  said,  with  the  photographer  in  either  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
posure  or  in  the  use  of  unsuitable  chemicals.  The  photographer  must 
not  expect  too  much,  for  distances  as  rendered  by  photography,  no 
matter  how  truthfully,  are  generally  disappointing. 

Edward  Dunmore. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Are  we  going  to  have  a  resuscitation  of  the  pellicle  discussion  again  ? 
Most  of  the  readers  of  the  J ournal  will  have  noted  the  calm  complacency 
of  Mr.  Burgess  in  his  assumption  of  the  role  of  inventor  of  the  gelatine 
process,  and  the  father  of  the  photography  of  the  future.  Already  I  see 
two  disclaimers  against  his  claim ;  but  that  is  the  fate  of  inventors. 
Original  geniuses  never  succeed  in  the  world ;  some  one  comes  and 
sucks  their  brains  and  makes  a  fortune,  leaving  the  originator  of  the 
process  penniless  for  aught  it  matters.  Who  is  to  wear  bays  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  qualities  of  a  plate  after  being  flowed  with  pyro.  solution  ? 
Everybody  seems  just  as  anxious,  now,  to  prove  the  insensitiveness  to 
light  of  a  plate  once  covered  over  with  developer  as  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  was  to  point  out  the  great  exaltation  of  sensitiveness  that  was 
brought  about  under  such  circumstances. 

I  hope  those  who  have  seen  the  two  accounts  and  have  any  thoughts 
of  trying  would  send  the  details  to  this  Journal.  It  is  a  simple  matter, 
but  one  apparently  that  exercises  the  photographic  mind  considerably. 
It  appears  to  me  to  border  on  the  absurd  that  such  a  statement  as  that 
the  dry  plate  loses  it  sensitiveness  under  the  conditions  named  should  ever 
have  been  made  at  all.  Photographers  are  tardily  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  with  wet  plates  such  is  really  the  state  of  affairs.  I  suppose  they 


jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  so  with  “dry  ”  also,  and  make  guesses  do 
duty  for  facts.  Of  course  we  must  not  confound  the  effect  with  that  of 
a  plate  covered  over  with  a  discoloured  pyro.  solution.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  then  light  will  not  have  much,  if  any,  effect, 
owing  to  the  light-obstructing  powers  of  the  solution,  and  not  to  the 
destruction  of  sensitiveness  by  the  chemicals  employed. 

Some  brilliant  genius  recommends  the  employment  of  a  dish  well 
filled  with  pyro.  solution  as  a  safe  and  certain  method  of  avoiding  fog 
— light  fog.  No  doubt  the  manufacturers  of  pyro.  will  be  much  oblig<  d 
for  his  suggestion,  as  the  consumption  would  be  increased  tenfold  by 
such  a  plan. 

Speaking  of  light  obstructors,  my  thoughts  wander  to  the  channel  of 
canary  medium — no,  not  that;  that  is  all  exploded— to  an  “adiactinic  ’ 
material  to  be  pasted  upon  the  windows — a  sixpenny  bottle  of  Judson’s 
dye  spent  upon  tissue  paper  or  upon  cloth,  the  whole  being  then  var¬ 
nished.  How  the  changes  have  been  rung  upon  this !  And  yet  "week  by 
week  the  same  thing,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  put  forward  as  “my 
particular  invention.” 

What  conflicting  accounts  we  get  from  abroad  !  Mr.  It.  M.  Gordon  tells 
us  how  we  are  positively  behindhand  in  the  use  and  manufacture  of  the 
best  kind  of  dry  plate,  Herr  Oberuetter  having  produced  gelatine  plates 
of  a  quality  surpassing  anything  done  by  any  English  maker.  He  tried 
Herr  Obernetter’s  plates  against  some  of  his  own,  reported  to  be  by  the 
best  maker  in  England,  and  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have  ignominiously 
failed.  True,  some  little  of  the  value  of  this  evidence  must  be  lost,  for 
an  old  hand  would  not  in  the  present  plethora  of  makers  of  good  plates 
speak  of  “the  best  maker.”  There  are  too  many  makers  of  an  average 
good  plate  for  the  expression  to  be  admitted.  Tutting  that  aside,  and 
looking  to  the  evidence,  I  note  that  the  chief  superiority  of  the  Obernetter 
plate  lay  in  the  fact  of  the  latter  coming  up  quick  and  dense  even  with 
a  one-grain  pyro.  solution.  This  is  very  strange,  for  one  of  the  first 
makers  (in  the  sense  of  time)  of  commercial  gelatine  plates  puts  a  plate 
upon  the  market  at  this  day  (and  has  done  for  months — I  had  almost 
said  years)  which  will  give  any  amount  of  density  with  a  one-grain 
pyro.  developer.  Hence  I  say  a  verdict  of  “not  proven”  must  be 
entered  in  this  case  upon  the  evidence. 

The  next  witness  upon  the  question  of  dry  plates  for  the  studio  also 
shows  his  ignorance  upon  the  subject  (see  page  294  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography).  Herr  Prtimm,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Society,  is  stated  to  maintain  that  he  has  never 
found  a  gelatine  plate  which  was  more  than  three  times  as  sensitive  as 
a  wet  one.  How  difficult  some  men  are  to  convince !  Forty  times  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  amount  of  sensitiveness. 

In  the  same  Journal  I  was  astonished  to  find  an  attempt  made,  by  a 
writer,  to  rob  Mr.  Herschell  of  the  claim  to  invention  of  a  process  for 
dissolving  gelatine  in  alcohol,  and  this  he  substantiates  by  referring  to  a 
solution  he  once  made  of  aquafortis  one  part  and  alcohol  three  parts. 
This  is  solution  in  alcohol  with  a  vengeance!  How  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd 
can  find  a  parallel  in  the  two  is  beyond  my  comprehension ;  and  his  state¬ 
ment  that  “I  may  premise  this  is  no  new  fact — this  solubility  of  gela¬ 
tine  in  acidified  alcohol,”  might  with  decency  be  withdrawn.  Professor 
Liesegang,  in  La  Moniteur,  gives  an  account  of  Edwards’s  developer. 
He  makes  him  employ  equal  weights  of  bromide  of  potassium  and 
ammonia  solution  to  be  added  to  the  pyro. — one  grain  of  pyro.  and  one 
each  of  ammonio  bromide  !  Bather  a  slow  developer  this  ! 

What  an  advantage  it  must  be  to  have  a  knowledge  of  chemistry! 
Mr.  Jarman’s  name  is  not  unknown  to  fame  and  photography  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  well-known  intensifying  process,  and  now  he  is  giving  us 
a  taste  of  chemistry.  Common  table  salt  is,  according  to  him,  composed 
of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  sodium.  Ugh  !  How 
my  dinner  is  spoiled!  To  think  that  every  time  I  place  a  spoonful  of  salt 
upon  my  plate  I  am  supplying  myself  with  Glauber’s  salts,  spirit  of  salt, 
and  the  nauseous  chlorine!  I  do  hope  there  is  some  mistake.  I  really 
should  not  like  to  put  such  a  mixture  inside  myself.  It  would  dissolve 
my  inside  and  be  otherwise  unpleasant!  Free  Lance. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Chemically- Pure  Bromide  of  Potassium. — Dr.  Bottger  on  the 
Employment  of  Starch  Sugar  for  the  Reproduction  of 
Chloride  of  Silver. 

Dr.  Eder  makes  a  few  remarks  (in  the  Correspondenz)  on  the  value  of 
pure  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  preparation  of  gelatino-bromideof  silver. 
He  says  “  Chemically-pure  bromide  of  potassium,  specially  prepared 
for  photographic  purposes,  offers  so  many  advantages  for  the  preparation 
of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  that  I  recommend  its  exclusive  employ¬ 
ment  instead  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium  hitherto  frequently  used. 
Bromide  of  potassium  is  perfectly  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the  air  and 
absorbs  no  moisture  from  the  atmosphere — a  failing  which  is  so  strong 
in  the  case  of  bromide  of  ammonium  that  it  must  always  be  dried 
before  use  if  the  success  of  the  operation  is  not  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 
The  bromide  of  potassium  can,  however,  be  used  immediately,  and  can 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  turning  yellow,  as  bromide  of  ammonium 
does.  Bromide  of  ammonium  decomposes,  with  loss  of  ammonia,  when 
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long  boiled  with  water  ;  no  such  separation  is  assignable  to  bromide  of 
potassium.  The  solubility  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  water  is  also 
very  considerable  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  part  of  bromide  of  potassium  at 
15°  C.  dissolves  in  D26  parts  -of  water,  while  one  part  of  bromide 
of  ammonium  dissolves  in  D92  parts  of  water.  (It  is  well  known  that 
the  solubility  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  ether  and  alcohol  is  so  small  (1:1200)  that  this  salt  cannot  be  used  in 
collodion,  as  I  pointed  out  in  1876  in  the  Photographische  Corresponded, 
vol.  xiii. ,  p.  92.  This  fact  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  prejudice 
which  some  photographers  have  against  bromide  of  potassium,  but 
which  is  quite  unfounded  when  applied  to  aqueous  solutions.)  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  replacing  bromide  of  ammonium  in 
any  formula  by  bromide  of  potassium,  D215  parts  of  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  must  be  used  for  every  part  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  Doubtless, 
ere  this,  bromide  of  potassium  would  already  have  made  its  way  into 
photographic  practice  were  it  not  that  nearly  all  commercial  samples 
(which  are  mostly  intended  for  pharmaceutical  purposes)  have  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction  and  contain  carbonate  of  potassium.  The  alkali,  how¬ 
ever,  with  heat,  in  the  presence  of  gelatine,  partially  reduces  the 
bromide  of  silver  and  gelatine.  A  gelatine  emulsion,  which  has  been 
long  digested  or  kept  rather  hot  when  prepared  with  a  bromide  of 
potassium  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  actually  more  inclined  to  fog 
than  one  prepared  with  neutral  or  slightly  acid  bromide,  like  commercial 
bromide  of  ammonium.  (The  formation  of  carbonate  of  silver  cannot 
take  place  when  the  bromide  is  added  in  excess,  as  is  usually  done ;  be¬ 
sides,  according  to  Monckhoven,  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  silver  in 
the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  hurtful.  The 
source  of  the  fault  is,  then,  not  to  be  sought  in  this  direction,  but  rather 
in  the  circumstance  just  mentioned.)  This  collateral  circumstance, 
which  was  not  previously  known,  is  the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  recom¬ 
mendations  of  bromide  of  potassium,  photographers  have  rather  clung 
to  the  less  stable  bromide  of  ammonium.  Perfectly  pure  bromide 
of  potassium,  having  no  alkaline  reaction,  gives  not  only  the  same 
freedom  from  fog  as  bromide  of  ammonium,  but  has,  besides,  the  above- 
mentioned  not-to-be-despised  advantages.  At  my  suggestion,  Dr. 
Schuchardt,  of  Gorlitz,  who  is  always  ready  to  take  up  any  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  new  or  improved  chemicals,  prepared  a  sample  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  specially  for  use  in  photographic  gelatine  emulsions,  perfectly 
pure  and  free  from  all  injurious  alkaline  reaction.  For  some  time  back 
Captain  Tbfch  and  I  have  been  working  to  our  perfect  'satisfaction  with 
similar  pure  bromide  of  potassium.” 

According  to  Professor  Bottger,  in  the  Polytechnisehen  Notizblatt,  there 
is  no  simpler,  cleaner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  effectual  reducing  medium 
for  chloride  of  silver,  and  generally  for  silver  salts  (both  soluble  and  in¬ 
soluble  in  water),  than  starch  sugar  in  alkaline  solution.  If,  for 
example,  freshly-precipitated,  well-washed  chloride  of  silver  have 
poured  over  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soda  ley,  and  about  an  equal 
weight  of  starch  sugar  be  added  and  the  whole  heated  to  boiling  point 
the  reaction  will  commence  in  a  few  minutes,  even  when  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  Ag.  Cl.  present.  One  then  only  requires  to  wash,  dry, 
and  fuse  the  Ag.  Cl.  in  order  to  obtain  the  pure  silver  in  the  form  of  a 
delicate,  matt  white,  slightly- cohesive  sponge.  The  process  may  be 
adapted  for  operations  in  gross.  The  process  may  also  be  very  profitably 
used  for  acquiring  an  unusually  effective  platinum  black  and  a  beautiful 
vermilion  red  suboxide  of  copper.  In  the  first  case  the  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum  should  be  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  soda  ley, 
a  little  starch  sugar  should  be  added,  and  the  whole  heated  and  allowed 
to  boil  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  All  the  platinum  is  then  thrown  out, 
the  reaction  being  accompanied  by  a  violent  development  of  carbonic 
acid.  For  the  preparation  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  proceed  in  the 
same  way  using  the  best  preparation  in  the  market — that  known  as 
“Bergblau”  (ultramarine). 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

July  29 . 

,,  29 . . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  William  Brown-sfc. 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorksliire-st. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th  inst., — the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosse  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  were  elected: — Horatio  Fenner,  Esq.,  H.  C.  Close, 
Esq.,  Capt.  F.  F.  Parkinson,  C.  De  la  Hoyde,  Esq.,  Simeon  Norman, 
Esq.,  Herbert  Moberley,  Esq.,  H.  B.  Blackloek,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gooch,  regretting  his  inability 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Glaisher  then  laid  before  the  members  his  annual  report. 
He  called  attention  to  the  general  use  of  gelatine  plates,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  pictures  resulting  therefrom,  He 


noticed  particularly  some  very  remarkable  instantaneous  pictures  by 
Mr.  Brownrigg,  in  one  of  which  the  Portsmouth  express  was  photo¬ 
graphed  whilst  passing  at  full  speed.  Mr.  Manner’s  instantaneous 
sea  pictures  were  greatly  admired,  and  considered  equal  to  anything 
ever  contributed  to  the  Society.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
Glaisher’s  report : — 

Class  I.  consists  of  90  pictures,  contributed  as  follows  : — R.  0.  Milne, 
Esq.,  11;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  10;  W.  A'anner,  Esq.,  9;  R.  Leventhorpe, 
Esq.,  5;  J.  W.  Leigh, Esq.,  5 ;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  5 ;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  5  ; 
F.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  5;  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  4;  S.  Norman,  Esq.,  4;  A. 
Suzanne,  Esq.,  3;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  3  ;  J.  C.  Hannyngton,  Esq.,  3;  R. 
de  Patron,  Esq.,  3;  H.  C.  Close,  Esq.,  3;  Captain  McNeill,  2;  C. 
Cresswell,  Esq.,  2;  C.  Brook,  Esq.,  2;  A.  Watkins,  Esq.,  1  ;  W.  E. 
Gibb,  Esq.,  I  ;  A.  C.  Swinton,  Esq.,  2 ;  and  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  1. 

Class  II.  consists  of  104  pictures,  as  follows  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq., 
11  ;  R.  Leventhorpe,  Esq.,  9  ;  H.  G.  Close,  Esq.,  10  ;  J.  C.  Hannyngton, 
Esq.,  7  ;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  G;  W.  W.  Unett,  Esq.,  5;  J.  L.  Ranking, 
Esq.,  5  ;  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  5  ;  F.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  4;  W.  Manner,  Esq., 
4  ;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  4;  A.  Suzanne,  Esq.,  3  ;  Capt.  McNeill,  3  ;  Rev. 
W.  E.  Hancock,  3  ;  G.  Cresswell,  Esq.,  3  ;  AV.  Stewart,  Esq.,  3  ;  Lord 
de  Ros,  1;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  1;  A.  R.  Hunt,  Esq.,  2;  G.  W. 
Green,  Esq.,  1  ;  Mrs.  Welborne,  1  ;  R.  O.  Milne,  Esq.,  1  ;  W.  Muller, 
Esq.,  2;  A.  Watkins,  Esq.,  1  ;  J.  W.  Leigh,  Esq.,  1  ;  G.  Riddiford, 
Esq.,  1  ;  E.  Dubois,  Esq.,  1  ;  G.  Brook,  Esq.,  1  ;  R.  de  Putron,  Esq., 
2;  A.  Swinton  Esq.,  2;  S.  Norman,  Esq.,  1. 

Class  III.  consists  of  144  pictures,  as  follows  : — C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  5  ; 
Lord  de  Ros,  3;  A.  Suzanne,  Esq.,  2;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  10;  R. 
Murray,  Esq.,  1;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  1;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  3; 
F.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  I  ;  A.  R.  Hunt,  Esq.,  3;  AM.  C.  Green,  Esq.,  3; 
Mrs.  Welborne,  4  ;  P.  Gunyon,  Esq.,  1  ;  R.  O.  Milne,  Esq.,  4  ;  AV.  AA’. 
Unett,  Esq.,  13  ;  AAA  Manner,  Esq.,  5 ;  Miss  Coxe,  2  ;  AV.  Muller,  Esq., 
1  ;  Captain  McNeill,  2;  R.  Leventhorpe,  Esq.,  3;  A.  Watkins,  Esq., 
7;  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  8;  G.  Riddiford,  Esq.,  2;  AV.  E.  Gibb, 
Esq.,  3 ;  E.  Dubois,  Esq.,  5  ;  G.  Cresswell,  Esq.,  3  ;  J.  C.  Hannyngton, 
Esq.,  1  ;  J.  L.  Ranking,  Esq.,  8;  G.  Brook,  Esq.,  3;  R.  de  Putron, 
Esq.,  1;  AV.  Stewart,  Esq.,  5;  A.  Swinton,  Esq.,  2;  H.  G.  Close, 
Esq.,  12  ;  S.  Norman,  Esq.,  4  ;  the  Earl  of  R.osse,  10. 

The  remainder  of  the  pictures  are  comprised  in  Classes  IAA,  AA, 
and  MI. 

The  following  prizes  were  then  awarded  : — 

First  Prize: — W.  Aranner,  Esq.,  for  pictures  Nos.  39,  40,  43,  and  44 — 
a  large  silver  cup  in  case.  AM.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  191,  198, 
and  214 — a  silver  cup.  F.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  6  and  9 — a 
silver  cup.  R.  O.  Milne,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  138,  141,  and  151 — a 
water-colour  drawing  in  frame.  R.  Leventhorpe,  Esq.,  for  Nos. 
22  and  29— a  water-colour  drawing  in  frame.  J.  AM.  Leigh,  jun., 
Esq.,  for  Nos.  29  and  30 — an  album  handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 
R.  Murray,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  144,  150,  and  15G— a  painting  in  frame. 
A  Suzanne,  Esq.,  for  No.  7  —  a  painting  in  frame.  S.  Norman, 
Esq.,  for  Nos.  2  and  6 — an  album  handsomely  bound  in  moi'occo. 
Captain  McNeill,  for  Nos.  1  and  10 — an  album  handsomely  bound 
in  morocco. 

Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  F.  Beasley,  Esq., 
T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  A.  AVatkins,  Esq.,  G.  Cresswell,  Esq.,  J.  C. 
Hannyngton,  Esq.,  J.  L.  Ranking,  Esq.,  C.  Brook,  Esq.,  R.  de  Putron, 
Esq.,  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  A.  C.  Swinton,  Esq.,  and  II.  C.  Close,  Esq. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  proposed  by  Air.  Glaisher 
and  seconded  by  Capt.  Lewis  and  passed  unanimously. 

A.  J.  Melhuisu,  Hon.  See. 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIATATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  of  May,  when  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Herr  Prutnin,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Affigel,  owing  to  his 
presence  being  required  at  a  family  gathering  in  celebration  of  his 
father’s  ninetieth  birthday. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  HerrAAAlde  on  Edwards’s  intensifier, 
and  on  the  solubility  of  gelatine  in  alcohol.  Of  the  former  he  said  he 
had  found  it  very  useful  for  reproductions  in  general,  and  that  for 
reproductions  of  linear  drawings  he  knew  of  no  method  which  covered 
so  quickly  and  easily,  or  which,  in  printing,  furnished  clearer  or  liner 
lines.  He,  however,  modified  Air.  Edwards’s  process  in  so  far  as  that, 
instead  of  using  pure  hyposulphite  of  soda,  he  added,  to  the  iodide  of 
potassium  and  sublimate,  soda,  which  bad  been  used  in  the  fixing  bath, 
containing  silver.  He  prepared  the  intensifier  as  follows: — Twelve 
grammes  of  sublimate  were  dissolved  in  200  c.  c.  of  water,  and  to  that  was 
added  a  solution  of  eighteen  grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium  iu  ISO  c.c. 
of  water.  To  that  mixture,  which  contained  a  considerable  red  precipi¬ 
tate,  was  then  added  a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
(which  had  already  been  repeatedly  used  for  fixing  paper  pictures), 
sufficient  to  cause  disappearance  of  the  red  fog  and  its  replacement  by 
another  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  He  had  also  succeeded  iu  dissolving 
gelatine  in  alcohol,  and  in  utilising  it  for  emulsion  work. 

Herr  AIartini  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  home  preparation  of 
gelatine  dry  plates,  that  it  was  a  much  more  troublesome  and  difficult 
matter  than  most  people  would  believe. 
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A  letter  from  Herr  Schneider,  on  prussiate  of  potash  in  the  developer, 
was  then  read,  and  was  followed  by  a  communication  from  Dr.  Vogel, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  found  that  salt  very  well  suited  both  for  gela¬ 
tine  plates  and  for  his  new  emulsion.  It  gave  dense  negatives  at  once 
without  intensification.  With  regard  to  Herr  Schneider’s  dry  plates: 
he  had  found  them  almost  as  sensitive  as  the  English  plates,  but  giving 
denser  images. 

Herr  Reichard,  who  had  also  tried  the  prussiate  of  potash  developer, 
spoke  highly  of  it.  He  had  got  softer  and  denser  negatives  with  it 
than  with  pyrogallic  acid  alone  ;  it  also  appeared  to  him  that  it  allowed 
of  the  exposure  being  slightly  shortened. 

Specimens  of  Vogel’s  new  emulsion  plates  were  then  shown — some 
developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  some  with  prussiate  of  potash  ;  the 
exposures  were  varied  in  length.  Compared  with  gelatine  plates  the 
negatives  had  more  the  appearance  of  ordinary  wet  plates  than  of  the 
former. 

Herr  Prumm  repeated  his  oft-expressed  wish  to  possess  an  English 
dry  plate  more  than  three  times  as  sensitive  as  a  wet  one,  as  he  had  not 
as  yet  met  with  such  a  thing. 

Herr  van  Ronzeln  remarked  that  the  greatest  sensibility  which  he 
could  prove  was  about  four  times  that  of  a  wet  plate.  He  had  also  once 
tried  to  reduce  a  too-powerful  gelatine  negative  by  laying  it  in  weak 
soda,  but  the  attempt  was  not  successful. 

Herr  Quidde  read  an  article,  by  Dr.  Vogel,  on  Amateurs  and  Gelatine 
Plates,  taken  from  the  Photographisclien  Notizen,  in  which  it  was  argued 
that  the  purchase  of  a  few  wet  plates  did  not  make  a  successful  photo¬ 
grapher  any  more  than  the  possession  of  a  violin  made  a  violinist ;  and 
that  professional  photographers  need  not  fear  that  the  multiplication  of 
amateurs  would  lower  their  professional  standing,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  instancing  Great  Britain  as  the  country  where  amateurs  most 
abounded,  and  where  the  profession  had  the  best  position  of  all  European 
countries.  He  enumerated  the  services  rendered  to  photography  by 
amateurs,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Chairman  then  read  at  length  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society  (as  it  appeared  in  the  Correspondenz) 
on  the  proposed  photographic  congress,  the  subjects  proposed  for  dis¬ 
cussion  being  gone  over  seriatim.  The  meeting  expressed  its  full 
approval  of  the  resolutions  and  conclusions  of  the  Vienna  committee. 

Two  old  daguerreotypes,  produced  by  Professor  Moser,  of  Konigsberg, 
were  then  shown  by  the  Chairman.  They  were  impressions  of  a 
metallic  die,  and  were  brought  out  without  lighting. 

Herr  Hartmann  here  read  an  extract  from  Vogel’s  Handbook,  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  production  of  such  pictures. 

A  letter  from  Herr  Dietrich,  of  Samarang,  Java,  was  then  read.  The 
letter  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  a  Javanese  comic  paper,  and 
contained  an  account  of  Herr  Dietrich’s  particular  photo-mechanical 
process  for  producing  the  illustrations,  there  being  no  engravers  on 
wood  in  Java.  The  extract  ran  thus  : — 

“  The  sheet  upon  which  I  produce  my  relief  I  buy  as  I  would  albumenised 
paper.  The  sensitising  of  the  sheet  occupies  half-a-minute  at  most,  and  the 
printing  nearly  as  long  as  a  silver  print.  The  image  is  as  powerful  as  a  silver 
print,  and  one  may  look  to  see  whether  the  print  is  ready  or  not,  just  as  if  by  the 
albumen  process.  Then  follows  the  trimming  of  the  finished  prints  and 
mounting  them  upon  a  smooth,  thin  board.  After  this  comes  the  development 
(occupying  about  half-a-minute)  of  the  relief  with  the  developing  fluid,  and, 
lastly,  the  drying.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  relief  can,  if  necessary, 
be  strengthened  by  the  developer.  Finally :  there  is  the  hardening  (occupying 
about  a  minute)  and  drying  of  the  relief.  The  finished  cliche  is  a  high  relief, 
black  upon  a  black  ground.  I  can  easily,  when  one  or  more  pen  sketches  are 
unexpectedly  brought  to  me  in  the  morning,  have  them  ready  for  the  Schnell 
press  in  the  evening.  As  an  under  layer  I  use  a  board  of  wood,  but  not  a 
cross-grained  piece.  .  The  boards  are  cut  thin  at  the  steam  saw  mill,  and  then 
plained.  Coarse  sand  paper  answers  to  smooth  them,  or,  if  necessary,  first  a 
coating  of  gypsum  and  then  glass  paper.  The  boards  are  now  cut  into  smaller 
boards  of  various  dimensions,  so  as  to  be  as  handy  as  mounts.  I  work  exclu¬ 
sively  from  hand-drawn  designs,  which  is  more  difficult  than  from  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  woodcuts,  as  the  designer  makes  the  weak  parts  a  pale  grey.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  we  have  no  master  of  the  art  here.  My  cliches  will  give  off  from  fifty 
to  100,000  impressions,  as  the  title-page  shows.  I  can  obtain  any  depth 
desired,  using  neither  knife  nor  graver.  The  deepening  takes  place  of  itself  if 
proper  time  be  taken  when  preparing  the  negative.” 

Herr  Galliard  sent  for  exhibition  a  sample  of  his  lichtdruck  and 
chromolithographic  combination  process. 

Herren  Reichard  and  Hartmann  found  fault  with  the  lichtdrucks, 
from  clicMs  furnished  by  them,  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Mittheilungen,  saying  that  they  were  harder  and  not  so  clear  in  the 
lights  as  silver  prints  from  the  same. 

The  question-box  was  then  opened,  and,  the  contents  having  been 
disposed  of,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

This  Society  met  again  on  the  21st  May,— Dr.  Vogel  occupying  the 
chair. 

Herr  Schuhmacher,  of  Neidenburg,  showed  some  enlargements  printed 
upon  very  large  sheets  of  albumenised  paper.  Some  remarks  having 
been  made  about  the  difficulty  of  silvering  such  large  sheets, 

Mr.  Wight  thought  it  might  be  done,  as  carbon  tissue  is  sensitised, 
by  drawing  the  paper  under  rollers  along  a  narrow  trough. 

Herr  Quidde  considered  a  flat  vessel  for  silvering  indispensable,  on 
account  of  the  subsequent  proceedings ;  but  he  did  not  consider  the 


silvering  difficult  of  itself,  as  the  paper  could  be  dipped  in  wholly. 
There  was  another  way  of  silvering  which  gave  good  results  with  small 
work,  and  which  might  be  found  useful  in  such  a  case.  He  meant 
fastening  the  paper  to  a  sloping  board  and  then  applying  the  silver  with 
a  brush. 

Herr  O.  Lindner  showed  some  glass  dippers  having  two  threads  of 
silver  wire  stretched  tightly  up  the  back  of  the  handle  and  the  same  up 
the  front ;  some  more  wire  was  also  wound  round  the  bend  in  order  to 
prevent  the  plate  from  adhering  to  the  dipper  or  the  dipper  to  the  bath. 

Herr  Quidde,  who  was  attached  to  the  field  photographic  detach  u  <  q| 
of  the  German  army  during  the  war  of  1870-71,  had  had  some  unfavour¬ 
able  experiences  with  both  bent  and  cemented  glass  dippers.  The 
former  were  brittle  at  the  bend.  The  cement  of  the  latter  ceased  to 
hold  ;  but  one  made  of  chemically-pure  silver  wire,  which  he  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Vogel,  was  very  satisfactory. 

Herr  Hartmann  was  also  in  favour  of  a  silver  dipper ;  but  for  large 
plates  he  did  not  find  the  wire  strong  enough,  so  he  used  a  strong  hook 
in  a  single  piece  plated  with  silver.  At  first  he  had  used  a  hook  ot 
dipper  made  of  two  pieces  soldered  together;  but  the  silver  bath  always 
acted  upon  the  soldered  piece,  and  not  only  spoilt  the  dipper  but  itself 
became  dirty  in  consequence. 

Herr  Lindner  formerly  used  a  gutta-percha  dipper,  but  ceased  using 
it  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  certain  black  stains  on  the 
plate. 

Some  badly-working  silver  baths  were  then  discussed. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  was  frequently  requested  to  examine 
samples  of  silver,  but  had  never  found  any  of  them  adulterated. 

Mr.  Wight  said  he  used  chemically-pure  and  specially-prepared 
neutral  silver  which  was  three  times  crystallised. 

Herr  Joop  recommended  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
chemically-pure  saltpetre  to  the  developer  in  order  to  prevent  fogging 
when  the  latter  had  to  act  long  upon  a  plate. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  from  Herr  Kurtz,  of  New  York, 
describing  his  method  of  producing  soft  portraits  (vibrotypes). 

Flaws  and  accidents  to  lenses  formed  the  next  topic ;  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  gelatine  plates  prepared  by  various 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Wight  showed  some  gelatine  plates,  on  one  of  which  a  very 
peculiar  phenomenon  appeared.  The  subject  of  the  picture  was  the 
castle  of  Kronenburg  from  a  sand-bank.  The  weather  was  rather  stormy 
at  the  time  of  the  exposure,  but  the  picture  was  quite  sharp.  In  the 
sky  of  the  picture  there  was  a  faint  image,  which  on  closer  examination 
proved  to  be  a  sharp  and  distinct  picture  of  another  castle,  quite  unlike 
that  of  Kronenburg.  That  a  mirage  had  been  photographed  seemed 
beyond  belief,  though  Mr.  Wight  remarked  that  the  light  was  very 
peculiar  on  the  day  the  picture  was  taken.  Against  the  idea  that  the 
image  in  the  sky  was  merely  a  faint  reappearance  of  some  picture  taken 
on  the  same  plate  at  some  previous  time  and  then  washed  off  again, 
there  was  Mr.  Wight’s  assurance  that  the  plate  was  perfectly  new,  and 
had  never  been  used  before  by  him  at  least,  though,  of  course,  the 
dealer  might  have  sent  him  an  old  one.  He  (Mr.  Wight)  further 
remarked  that  his  paper  lantern  was  still  behaving  well,  and  he  showed 
a  gelatine  plate  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  light  of  it  before  being 
developed.  It  was  free  from  fog. 

Herr  Martini  asked  advice  as  to  a  cement  to  be  used  for  joining 
some  water-tight  material  with  which  he  usually  lined  wooden  baths, 
but  which  was  not  sufficiently  wide  for  a  large  one  he  was  making.  No 
suggestions  were  given,  though  other  lining  materials  were  proposed. 

Lastly,  the  subject  of  ebonite  baths  was  brought  up.  Some  members 
spoke  favourably  of  them.  Others  found  that  sooner  or  later  they  gave 
off  sulphur,  and  so  spoilt  the  plates.  A  substitute  for  ebonite  mentioned 
was  asphalted  cardboard,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the 
coating  of  asphaltum  was  easily  injured  and  the  bath  rendered  useless. 

The  Chairman  had  got  excellent  results  with  a  Japanese  bath,  and 
regretted  that  these  were  not  finished  in  the  same  solid  manner  as  they 
used  to  be.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Comspanbentj. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  insertion  of  my  letter 
of  the  2nd  inst.,  also  Mr.  Burgess  for  his  flattering  acknowledgment  of 
my  claim  of  having  been  the  first  to  publish  “  something  about  gelatino- 
bromide,”  which  he  did  not  read,  though  so  diligent  a  learner  through 
your  valuable  Journal.  I  certainly  should  not  have  attempted  to 
defend  my  claim,  seeing  that  others  had  already  done  so,  had  not  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Burgess  been  really  too  pretentious  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  resuscitation  of  the  “long  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten”  I  was 
afraid  would  unharmonise  the  tune. 

This  diligent  student — so  “  green”  in  Sept.,  1871,  so  learned  in  July, 
1873— appears  to  have  been,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  a  really  hard 
worker.  Yet  the  poor,  despicable  process  as  I  gave  it,  and  exhibited 
negatives  and  positives  taken  by  its  means,  would,  I  trow  not,  have 
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found  other  ardent  workers,  seeing  that  it  has  been  the  origin  of  the 
employment  of  many  minds  and  more  hands,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
although,  if  we  dare  believe  other  eyes  than  our  own,  or  listen  to  the 
crier’s  proclamation,  Mr.  Burgess’s  bushel  would  be  found  large  enough 
to  extinguish  all  candles  but  his  own. 

Is  it  not  admitted  by  moral  philosophers  that  self-adulation  too  often 
tends  to  self-deception  ?  The  period  before  the  mind  is  self-poisoned  to 
this  extent  is,  doubtless,  variable.  In  some  cases  it  may  possibly  reach 
its  climax  in  months,  or  it  may  require  the  self-indulgent  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years.  Should,  however,  the  false  image  require  removal,  it  is 
often  by  the  retribution  of  discovery,  when  the  gateway  of  correction, 
through  the  key  of  dates  and  figures,  requires  to  be  opened. 

The  feeble  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  originality  in  the  process  is  too 
ridiculous  to  merit  notice.  Had  the  process  been  protected,  I  fear  even 
the  diligent  student  would  not  have  been  “  green”  enough  to  attempt  to 
patent  his  plan  without  disclaimers.  He  “  does  not  believe  in  patents.” 
Wise  man  ! 

Now,  this  “originator”  of  the  washed  gelatino-bromide  emulsion 
pellicle,  dry  plate,  &c.,  concealing  the  plan — a  modification  only,  we 
must  suppose,  of  a  process  already  made  public — dates  his  originality 
(and  who  could  wish  to  deprive  him  of  it  ?)  upon  the  advertisement  of  a 
“gelatino-bromide  process  of  any  commercial  value” — commercially  a 
failure  or  a  success  ?  It  appears  from  this  flourishing  advertisement, 
now  before  me,  “as  the  result  of  innumerable  experiments ”  (the  italics 
are  mine),  the  process  was  to  be  disclosed  if  500  subscribers  were 
“  willing  to  pay  one  guinea  each”  for  the  publication  of  the  experiments 
in  a  pamphlet.  Had  they  done  so,  one  might  have  said — “  0  !  foolish 
photographers  !  ” 

To  be  correct :  it  appears,  moreover,  the  Editor  (Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor)  of 
the  Journal  at  that  date  (July  25th,  1873)  did  not  commit  himself 
beyond  the  advertisement.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  brief  announcement,  did 
not  describe  it  as  “  an  entirely  new  process.”  The  words  ran  thus  : — 
“An  advertisement  appeared  in  our  last  and  present  numbers  stating 
that  an  artist  in  Peckham,  Mr.  Burgess,  ha3  discovered  an  entirely  new 
process”-~thus  showing  it  was  not  Mr.  Taylor  who  made  the  announce¬ 
ment,  but  Mr.  Burgess.  Alas  !  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature  ! 

One  word  more.  Must  the  dead  and  buried  seek  new  sponsors  ?  Some 
find  fault  with  the  simple  nomenclature,  which  was  made  to  run  parallel 
with  collodio-bromide.  I  fear  there  is  now  little,  chance  of  the  bap¬ 
tismal  entry  being  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of  any  individual,  seeing 
it  has  passed  into  the  registers  of  so  many  countries.  We  might  suppose 
a  short  nomenclature  preferable  to  a  long  one.  Most  would  give  the 
preference  of  victor  to  vanquished,  though  some  might  select  the  more 
pompous  word  “  victorious”  for  the  former,  as  more  in  harmony  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets. 

With  every  apology  to  your  readers  for  the  length  of  this  communi¬ 
cation,  —I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  L.  Maddox. 

Gunnersbury,  July  17,  1880. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  very  sorry  to  read  Mr.  Burgess’s  letter  of  last 
week.  There  can  be  but  one  originator  of  any  process,  and  in  this 
matter  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox  has,  by  two  years,  the  precedence  of  Mr. 
Burgess,  although  the  latter  refers  to  Dr.  Maddox’s  experiments  as 
“  something”  he  had  “  published  about  gelatino-bromide.” 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  claims  of 
Dr.  Maddox  and  Mr.  Burgess.  Dr.  Maddox,  having  experimented 
with  gelatino-bromide,  and  being  unable,  from  ill  health,  to  carry  his 
researches  to  the  point  of  success  he  would  have  desired,  gave  the 
result  of  his  previous  work  freely  to  the  public.  Mr.  Burgess,  on  the 
other  hand,  two  years  later,  attempted  to  sell  to  the  public  an  emulsion 
the  formula  of  which  was  withheld,  and,  judging  from  the  early  disap¬ 
pearance  of  his  advertisement,  the  success  of  which  was  not  great.  The 
results  of  Dr.  Maddox’s  experiments  were,  I  believe,  deposited  with  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  the  publishing  office  of  this  Journal;  but  I  am  afraid  the  only 
results  that  Mr.  Burgess  can  date  back  to  would  be  found  concentred  in 
the — I  was  about  to  say  maledictions — or,  shall  I  say  reports  of  those 
who  used  his  emulsion,  and  found  it — well,  to  say  the  least,  useless. 

It  will  be  advisable,  before  the  origin  of  gelatino-bromide  passes  “into 
history”  to  settle  what  the  photogi’aphic  world  owes  to  Mr.  Burgess — 
the  self-constituted  “originator”  of  the  process.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
Mr.  Burgess,  in  1873,  attempted  to  work  commercially  a  secret  process 
which  was  not  successful;  others  took  the  gelatine  process  in  hand  and 
were  more  successful  than  he  had  been  in  his  “innumerable  experi¬ 
ments,”  and,  after  lying  perdu  for  nearly  seven  years — learning  from  the 
many  others  who  have  freely  given  their  experience  to  the  public — Mr. 
Burgess,  with  an  amusing  effrontery,  comes  forward  once  more  to  ape 
the  part  of  “originator”  and  teacher.  What  proof  have  we  that  he  has, 
even  yet,  learnt  the  lesson  he  would  teach  to  others  ? 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  letter  he  says  that  the  moment 
his  emulsion  went  abroad  several  persons  caught  at  the  new  ideas  it 
embodied,  and  some  of  them  ^seemed  more  disposed  to  kick  than  to  thank 
him.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  when  a  new  emulsion  was  adver¬ 
tised  that  some  would  wish  to  try  it.  I  can  answer  for  one,  at  least, 
whose  thoughts  tended  in  the  direction  of  “kicking” — literally  rather 
than  metaphorically— -after  trying  the  said  emulsion. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
July ,  20,  1880.  "  H.  Y.  E.  Coteswortii. 


ENLARGED  COLLODION  TRANSFERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  issue  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
for  July  16th  Mr.  George  Dawson  contributes  an  article  which,  with 
your  permission,  I  should  like  to  supplement  with  a  formula  for  deve¬ 
lopment  giving  better  tones  than  the  one  therein  given  : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  . . .' .  30  grains. 

Citric  acid .  10  ,, 

Tartaric  acid  . .  10  ,, 

Acetic  acid  .  10  drops. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Alcohol  as  required  to  make  it  flow  properly. 

After  the  plate  is  exposed  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  developer  is  ap¬ 
plied,  and  instead  of  as  much  as  possible  being  retained  upon  the  plate 
allow  the  solution  to  drain  off,  merely  keeping  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
film  ;  and  if  the  exposure  has  been  right  a  very  fine  picture  will  be  the 
result. 

This  process  on  opal  gives  results  rivalling  carbon,  especially  when 
the  ground  surface  is  used. 

Ground  opal  may  be  cleaned  with  fine  cuttle-fish  powder  and  albu- 
menised,  care  being  taken  to  develope  with  as  little  free  silver  as  possible. 

Any  collodion  or  bath  in  good  condition  may  be  used,  and  the  thinner 
the  negative  (without  reaching  absolute  flatness)  the  better. 

Fix  in  clean,  fresh  hypo. — never  in  cyanide;  and  wash  thoroughly. 

I  am  trying  some  experiments  in  gelatine  transfers,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  communicated  shortly. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

July  20,  1880.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  know  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  has  done  more  ivet-plate 
photography  than  I  have  ;  in  fact,  he  is  quite  a  veteran.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  he  has  a  short  memory ;  for  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  he  exhibited  some  very  excellent  pictures — 
the  outcome,  as  he  himself  told  us,  of  his  first  trial  of  gelatine  plates  for 
outdoor  work,  and  taken  during  a  recent  holiday.  So  much  for  “  vast 
experience.” 

I  am  sure  gelatine  workers  must  be  pleased  to  hear  that  he  can 
“place  gelatine  negatives  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  with  considerable 
advantage,”  and  all  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  strength  of  this  solution,  as 
I  remember  a  most  successful  outdoor  gelatine  w’orker  telling  us  at  the 
Photographic  Club  that  he  found  placing  the  negative  in  cyanide,  in  his 
case,  destroyed  the  image.  I  have  tried  the  ordinary  cyanide  solution, 
as  used  for  wet  plates,  diluted  one-half,  poured  over  the  plate,  and 
obtained  a  most  beautiful  frill ! 

What  a  boon,  however,  it  will  be  to  be  able  to  fix  in  cyanide,  as  then 
less  washing  will  be  required — a  great  advantage,  especially  in  a  place 
like  this,  where  the  water  is  not  laid  on,  the  negatives  having  to  bo 
washed  at  the  pump;  for,  of  course,  if  negatives  can  be  “placed  in 
cyanide  ”  they  can  be  fixed  with  cyanide.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  show 
Mr.  Dunmore  a  weak  negative  intensified  without  stains. 

“  The  solution  of  iodide”  (not  iodides)  is  a  printer’s  error.  It  should 
have  been  “iodide-iodine  ” — a  solution  well  known  to  all  wet  and  dry- 
plate  photographers.  A  writer  of  such  “vast  experience”  ought  to 
have  seen  this  error  at  a  glance.  But  I  suppose  Mr.  Dunmore  wished 
his  “caustic,”  like  a  certain  retouching  pencil,  to  “bite;”  but,  like  that 
pencil,  it  lacks  the  medium,  viz.,  a  little  reason  (resin).  —  I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  C.  G.  Cc'TCHEY. 

Sidmouth,  July  19,  1880. 

FERROUS  OXALATE  versus  PYRO.  FOR  GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  reason  of 
my  failure  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  (Dr.  Eder’s  formula)  ? 
Unless  the  exposure  is  exactly  right  I  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
anything  like  decent  density ;  and,  again,  with  masses  of  white  drapery 
there  is  neither  half-tone  or  contrast.  On  the  contrary,  with  pyro.  and 
ammonia  I  can  approach  much  nearer  to  the  wet  plate  in  delicacy  and 
half-tone,  and  as  regards  density  I  get  as  much  as  I  require  without 
trouble.  Again  :  I  have  read  time  and  again  of  the  much  quicker  expo¬ 
sures  required  for  iron  than  pyro.  ;  but  in  my  hands  the  reverse  is  the 
fact.  Now,  why  is  this?  I  have  been  careful  to  get  the  solution  of  iron 
and  oxalate  properly  saturated,  and  have  followed  implicitly  the  in¬ 
structions  laid  down. 

My  object  in  asking  for  information  is  to  try  and  substitute  the  clean 
and  elegant  iron  developer  for  the  dirty  and  messy  pyro.,  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  sacrifice  quality  of  negative  to  clean  fingers. 

Another  objection  I  might  mention  against  iron  is  the  utter  absence 
of  control  over  the  development  when  the  exposure  has  been  over  or 
under.  Certainly  a  solution  that  has  been  mixed  a  few  hours,  or  used 
to  develope  a  few  plates,  is  useful,  if  the  over-exposure  be  known  and 
the  plate  immersed  in  it  at  once ;  but  if  the  development  be  commenced 
in  freshly-mixed  solution  the  negative  is  quite  ruined.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  under-exposed  negative  cannot  be  made  at  all  passable,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  density  is  accumulated. 
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Summing  up  the  charges  against  the  ferrous  oxalate,  they  are — want 
of  control  over  the  result  unless  the  exposure  is  exactly  right,  and  want 
of  half-tone  and  contrast  when  masses  of  white  have  to  be  rendered. 
Against  pyro.  development  the  only  faults  are  staining  the  fingers  and 
the  fumes  of  ammonia. — 1  am,  yours,  &c.,  Gelatine. 

July  19,  1880. 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 


Veritas. — We  are  afraid  that  you  will  not  bo  very  successful  in  lengthening 
the  focus  of  your  lens  in  the  way  you  state.  You  may  succeed  in  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  focus  by  the  addition  of  a  concave  lens,  but  what  about  the  corrections 
of  the  instrument  ?  We  suspect  they  will  all  be  destroyed,  and  you  will  only 
be  able  to  work  the  combination  with  a  pinhole  stop.  There  are  combinations 
supplied  by  some  continental  opticians  the  focus  of  which  can  be  lengthened 
by  the  addition  of  a  centre  lens ;  but  then  the  front  and  back  lenses  are  con¬ 
structed,  and  corrected,  for  the  purpose.  Such  instruments,  however,  are 
very  slow  in  action,  and  have  not  found  much  favour  amongst  portraitists 
for  that  reason. 


A  12  X  12  Ivinnear  camera,  swing-back,  screw-adjustments,  &c.,  in  very  good 
condition,  by  Mason.  What  offers?  —  Address,  Mr.  Sherlock,  364, 
Kennington-road,  S.E. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  half-plate  camera  and  half-plate  lens,  by  Murray  and 
Heath,  for  an  outdoor  tent  on  two  wheels.  Photographs  exchanged. — 
Address,  Photo.,  620,  Wandsworth-road,  S.W. 

I  will  exchange  a  drying-box  for  gelatine  plates,  to  hold  about  two  gross 
quarter-plates  with  exhauster,  for  a  tourist  changing-box  for  twelve  X  6§ 
or  12  X  10. — Address,  Tear,  12,  Clapham-road,  S.W. 

A  Vogel  cabinet  and  carie  lens,  61-inch  focus  and  2|-inch  diameter,  will  be 
exchanged  for  a  whole-plate  camera  with  three  double  slides  or  changing- 
box,  or  for  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  W.  Dakin,  Holly 
Bank,  Nether  Edge,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  camera  by  Dallmeyer,  10  X  8,  extend  to  thirty  inches,  good 
condition,  a  good  view  lens,  single  (French),  for  15  X  12  plates,  lenses  by 
Shew  and  Dallmeyer,  for  a  10  X  8  rectilinear  or  symmetrical,  or  any  good 
maker’s  lens  that  will  take  a  good  group  and  view.  Difference,  if  any,  adjusted 
in  cash. — Address,  W.  S.,  photographer,  The  Cloisters,  Wantage,  Berks. 

I  will  exchange  a  magnificent  sterling  silver  eight-keyed  concert  flute,  quite 
new,  just  cost  £10,  also  a  dark  tent  on  wheels,  cabinet  burnisher,  nearly 
new,  and  a  repeating-back  camera  and  head-rest,  for  a  12  X  12  or  15  X  12 
square  bellows-camera,  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  half-plate  square  bellows- 
camera  and  lens.  Full  particulars  given  and  required;  any  difference 
will  be  adjusted.  Several  other  things  to  offer. — Address,  T.  W.  Hilder, 
Crown  Villa,  Park-place,  Eltham,  Kent. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered — 

James  Armour,  Bridgeton,  Glasgow. —  "Photograph  of  the  Rev.  James  Aitken, 
Kilmarnock. 

Frank  Fell,  Carlisle. —  Three  Photographs  of  Canon  Walker  in  Canonical 
Press.  _ 

G.  Hf.ber.— What  is  called  “  six-sheet  ”  board  will  be  quite  strong  enough  for 
your  purpose. 

Niwde.— Captain  Abney’s  new  work  is  now  ready.  You  will  find  what  you 
require  by  consulting  it. 

Developer. — We  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  acetic  acid  and 
not  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron.  Try  a  fresh  sample  drawn  from  another 
source. 

Quandary.— Evidently  there  is  some  impurity  in  the  paper  itself  or  some  is 
introduced  in  its  preparation,  otherwise  it  would  not  reduce  the  silver  in  the 
manner  you  state. 

L.  Carbon.— The  mealiness  in  the  prints  is  undoubtedly  due  to  over-toning  in 
a  bath  that  has  been  newly  made.  In  future  make  up  the  bath,  a  day  before 
you  use  it,  a  tone  less. 

Alf.  Walters.— Try  the  addition  of  one  or  two  grains  of  citric  acid  to  each 
ounce  of  the  solution  with  which  you  sensitise  the  paper.  This  will  enable 
you  to  keep  the  whites  cleaner  during  the  development  of  the  image,  as  well 
as  improve  the  colour. 

F  d._ i.  The  employment  of  bromide  will  not  only  be  judicious  but  necessary, 
the  quantity,  of  course,  depending  upon  circumstances.— 2.  One  minute’s 
washing  in  a  dish,  or  half  that  time  directly  under  the  tap,  will  suffice. — 
3.  See  reply  to  “Veritas.” 

G-,  _ Try  a  weaker  solution  of  hypo.  One  ounce  in  three  is  too  strong ;  it 

'should  not  be  stronger  than  one  in  six.  If  the  solution  be  made  with  cold 
water  it  should  not  be  used  at  once,  or  until  the  temperature  has  risen  to  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

W,  S.  S.— The  reason  your  prints  are  reduced  so  much  more  in  the  hyposulphite 
solution  now  than  they  were  a  few  months  ago  is  that  you  are  employing  a 
stronger  solution.  A  “  saturated  solution  ”  contains  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  salt  when  the  temperature  is  70°  than  when  it  is  40°.  Adopt  a  weighed 
quantity  in  preference  to  a  “  saturated  solution  ”  in  future. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  complains  of  opacity  in  different  parts  of  his  negatives  (after  they 
are  varnished)  that  have  been  intensified  with  gelatino-iron  solution  with 
silver.  We  have  occasionally  noticed  the  same  thing,  and  have  overcome 
the  difficulty  by  letting  the  varnish  remain  on  the  plate  for  a  long  time  before 
pouring  it  off,  so  that  it  soaks  well  into  the  film,  or  by  varnishing  a  second 
time,  when  the  opaque  parts  have  generally  disappeared. 

F.  IT.  — The  best  material  for  blinds  will  depend  upon  the  aspect  of  the  studio. 
If  it  face  the  south  then  you  will  require  blinds  of  a  more  opaque  character  to 
stop  out  the  rays  of  the  sun  than  if  only  a  north  light  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  the  latter  case  light  blue  will  be  a  good  colour  to  employ ;  but  in  the 
former  a  darker  colour,  as  well  as  a  much  thicker  material,  will  be  requisite. 
You  will  find  several  articles  on  saving  of  wastes  in  the  back  numbers  of  this 
Journal,  and  a  very  comprehensive  series  on  the  subject  in  our  volume  for 
1874, 


Jas.  Becket. — Your  query  is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer  without  knowing 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  can  be  no  question  that  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  is  a  good  antidote  to  cyanide  of  potassium  when  that  is  taken 
internally;  but  its  efficacy  will  much  depend  upon  the  promptness  with 
which  it  is  administered,  for  if  much  time  elapse  the  poison  may  have  be¬ 
come  diffused  through  the  system  and  the  antidote  will  not  then  avail.  If  the 
stomach  be  empty  at  the  time  the  poison  has  been  swallowed  it  diffuses  very 
much  more  rapidly  than  when  it  is  full;  indeed,  cases  of  poisoning  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  have  been  known  in  which  death  has  ensued  in  a  few 
minutes  from  the  time  it  wa3  taken.  Two  grains  of  the  pure  salt  is  said  to 
be  a  fatal  dose  ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  to  what  is  supplied,  as  a 
rule,  for  photographic  purposes. 

Sutton’s  Safety  Dry-Plate  Box. — Those  who  have  had  any  expe¬ 
rience  with  dry  plates  in  the  studio  will  know  how  troublesome  it  is  to 
have  to  do  with  dry  plates  in  prackets  as  they  come  from  the  maker.  In 
well-regulated  studios  the  plates  are,  of  course,  transferred  to  a  plate- 
box  as  soon  as  the  packet  is  opened,  and  then  much  of  the  trouble  dis¬ 
appears.  But  even  when  the  plates  are  removed  from  their  original 
packing  to  a  grooved  box  all  danger  is  not  escaped;  for  a  careless  ope¬ 
rator — or,  for  that  matter,  a  careless  principal — may  leave  open  the 
plate-box  when  the  door  of  the  dark  room  is  opened.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  Mr.  Sutton  has  contrived  a  plate-box  fitted  with  a  safety  lid, 
upon  which  works  a  spring  hinge  of  very  ingenious  construction.  As 
soon  as  a  plate  is  removed  from  or  placed  in  the  box  the  safety  lid 
closes  automatically,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  leaving  the  plates  to 
be  spoilt  by  light  through  the  carelessness  of  the  operator.  This  sim¬ 
ple  contrivance  will  be  found  useful  in  very  many  studios. 

Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court  the 
case  of  Kilpen  v.  Jungmans  was  heard  before  Mr.  Judge  Russell.  The 
plaintiff,  an  artist  and  art  photographer,  of  177,  Gloucester-road, 
liegent’s-park,  sued  the  defendant,  Adolphe  JuDgmans,  an  artist,  of 
1a,  Fitzroy-square,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £5  7s.  6d.  for  work  and  labour 
done. — The  plaintiff  said  he  was  engaged  by  the  defendant  to  retouch 
and  prepare  for  the  engraver  a  photograph  which  the  defendant  had 
executed  for  him  in  Lombardy  from  a  painting  which  he  intended  to 
present  to  Her  Majesty.  He  was  to  receive  £8  for  his  services,  together 
with  27s.  for  some  extra  work.  He  had  only  received  £4,  and  now  sued 
for  the  balance  remaining  due. — Mr.  Marcus  H.  Lewis,  who  appeared 
as  solicitor  for  the  defence,  urged  that  the  plaintiff  had  spoiled  the 
defendant’s  photograph  by  erasing  some  of  the  subjects—  notably, 
some  angels,  for  when  he  retouched  them  he  made  them  squint ; 
and  he  had  so  altered  the  lights  in  the  photograph  that  it  was 
impossible  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver. — The  defendant  cor¬ 
roborated  his  solicitor’s  statement,  and  stated  he  had  paid  the  plaintiff 
£4,  as  he  had  pressed  for  money,  but  denied  that  any  contract  for  £8 
was  entered  into  with  the  plaintiff. — Another  witness  was  called,  who 
said  she  had  seen  the  photograph,  which  was  entirely  spoiled  by  the 
plaintiff  ’s  manipulation,  and  was  confident  no  contract  had  been  entered 
into  with  the  plaintiff.  She  heard  the  defendant  say  he  would  pay  £4 
for  retouching  the  upper  part  of  the  picture. — His  Honour  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  contract  between  the  parties.  He  considered 
the  plaintiff  had  been  amply  paid  for  his  services,  and  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  with  costs. 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  July  21, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m.  _ 
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ON  CERTAIN  SPOTS  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 
Gelatine  plates,  like  all  others,  are  liable  to  defects  in  the  shape 
of  “spots.”  But  spots  are  of  very  various  kinds — some  easily 
recognisable  as  due  to  some  particular  cause,  others  being  met 
with  under  a  concert  of  circumstances ;  but  not  readily  traced  to 
their  immediate  source ;  while,  again,  there  are  spots  which  seem 
entirely  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  fix  them  upon  any  certain  cause. 
In  the  first  case  dust  is  generally  the  inducing  agent,  the  verdict 
being  usually,  too  palpably,  the  correct  one.  In  the  second 
instance  the  spots  are  found  to  arise  with  certain  samples  of  gela¬ 
tine,  and  if  due  merely  to  the  gelatine  the  remedy  would  appear 
easy.  But,  unfortunately,  this  ready  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
not  always  available  ;  for  the  very  samples  of  gelatine  which  pre¬ 
sent  such  qualities  as  render  them  specially  valuable  in  other 
respects  appear  to  be  the  ones  most  infected  with  the  plague  of  spots. 
In  addition  to  this,  expedients  which  at  times  prove  effective  in 
securing  a  perfect  immunity  from  such  troubles  turn  out  utterly 
useless  at  other  times,  and  this  without  any  change,  or  apparent 
change,  of  conditions,  and  with  no  visible  reason  for  the  alteration 
in  behaviour. 

Since  Coignet’s  gold  medal  gelatine  has  come  into  use  in  so  many 
hands  the  complaints  with  regard  to  spots  of  a  certain  kind — or,  per¬ 
haps,  it  should  be  said  of  two  certain  kinds — have  been  pretty  nume¬ 
rous,  and  almost  equally  so  have  been  the  remedies  proposed  or  put 
forward  as  successful.  Still  we  find  at  the  present  time  that  the 
burden  of  complaint  is  as  strong  as,  or  perhaps  stronger  than, 
ever  in  connection  with  this  particular  form  of  trouble.  The  spots 
to  which  we  refer,  though  quite  distinct,  or  almost  diametrically 
opposite,  in  form  are,  it  is  believed,  merely  variations  of  the  same 
defect ;  and,  though  we  speak  of  them  specially  in  connection 
with  Coignet’s  gelatine,  they  are  met  with  in  using  other  samples 
not  perhaps  so  well  known  or  generally  used. 

The  first  kind  of  spot  consists  of  a  depression  having  a  trans¬ 
parent  nucleus  or  centre  of  apparently  clear  glass,  and  varies  in 
size  from  the  minutest  “pinhole”  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  the  plate  is  coated  and  placed  to  set  the 
film  of  gelatine  appears  perfect,  and  it  is  only  when  the  surface  is 
on  the  point  of  setting  that  the  defect  appears.  Then  a  slight 
indentation  is  apparent  in  the  film  of  gelatine,  leading  one  to  the 
impression  that  a  minute  bubble  had  burst,  leaving,  as  we  have 
said,  a  depression  whose  centre  is  nearly  bare  glass.  The  curious 
part  in  connection  with  these  transparent  spots  is  that,  bad  as 
they  may  look  upon  the  unexposed,  or  even  upon  the  developed 
but  unfixed  plate,  they  are  scarcel}r  noticeable  in  the  finished  nega¬ 
tive,  unless  falling  in  the  sky  or  on  a  high  light.  The  second 
description  of  spot  is  noticeable  on  the  dry  film  as  a  dull  and 
slightly  opaque  surface,  marking  circular  in  form  and  with  a 
sharply-defined  edge.  After  development  it  shows  in  the  negative 
slightly  denser  than  the  surrounding  parts,  and  though  not  form¬ 
ing  a  very  marked  defect  is  decidedly  objectionable,  especially 
when  occurring  in  any  particular  part  of  the  picture. 

These  two  spots  have  been  considered  to  be  different  phases  of 
the  same  defect,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  produced  by  the  same 


cause;  and,  if  examined  closely  in  a  finished  negative,  the  opaque 
spots,  to  lend  credence  to  this  view,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a 
slight  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  gelatine.  Grease  has  been 
put  forward  as  the  cause ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has  never 
been  really  authenticated  as  the  actual  agent.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
our  own  experience  goes,  as  well  as  many  other  users  of  Coignet’s 
gelatine,  those  remedies  which  should  prove  effectual  in  removing 
grease  are  absolutely  useless  in  even  mitigating  the  spots,  and 
the  practical  testimony  is  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  grease 
theory. 

We  have  submitted  this  gelatine  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  ether 
for  many  weeks  under  the  impression  that  its  surface  might  be 
contaminated  with  grease  contracted  from  the  net  upon  which  the 
sheet  of  gelatine  had  been  dried,  but  without  the  slightest  favour¬ 
able  effect.  We  have  again  dissolved  the  gelatine  and  kept  it  at  a 
moderate  temperature  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  for  some  hours, 
and  after  allowing  it  to  set  it  has  been  washed  in  distilled  water 
to  remove  the  alkali,  but  still  the  spots  remain.  We  have  added 
soap  to  the  emulsion  before  sensitising,  as  suggested  to  us  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Henderson,  and  still  we  produced  no  good  result ;  nor  does 
Mr.  W.  Brooks’s  plan  of  adding  soap  to  the  finished  emulsion  after 
washing  offer  any  greater  promise.  Captain  Abney  recommends 
precipitation  of  the  gelatine  by  means  of  alcohol  as  a  cure ;  but  we 
have  tried  a  sample  of  Coignet’s  gelatine  which  had  been  submitted 
to  this  treatment,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Foxlee,  and  yet 
there  was  no  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of  spots.  Much  may, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  precipitation  is 
conducted  ;  and  Captain  Abney,  in  his  new  work,  recommends  a  par¬ 
ticular  course  of  procedure,  which  differs  materially,  we  believe, 
from  Mr.  Foxlee’s,  and  may,  therefore,  give  a  different  result. 

These  results  would  tend  to  prove  that  grease,  though  it  may  be 
present  in  or  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine,  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
spots,  for  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  it  would  remain  after  such 
treatment  as  we  have  described.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  modes 
of  treatment  which  are  scarcely  calculated  to  remove  grease  do 
make  a  very  decided  diminution  in  the  liability  to  these  objection¬ 
able  spots.  Thus  an  emulsion  containing  Coignet’s  gelatine  which 
has  been  prepared  at  a  high  temperature  shows  less  liability*  to 
spots  than  one  made  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  90°;  or  an 
emulsion  which  has  been  boiled  in  the  presence  of  a  6inall  quantity 
of  gelatine  and  allowed  to  cool  down  to  90°  before  adding  the  bulk 
of  the  Coignet  will  produce  more  spots  than  one  to  which  the 
gelatine  has  been  added  without  allowing  time  to  cool.  Then, 
again,  if  the  emulsion  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  140°  or  150°  at 
the  time  of  coating  very  little  trouble  will  arise  from  spots ;  but  if  it 
be  used  at  90°  they  will  be  plentiful.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  heat 
exercises  a  powerful  function  in  preventing  or  removing  the  cause 
of  spots  of  this  class.  Alcohol,  too,  has  a  similar  effect,  as  by 
increasing  the  proportion  which  is  added  to  the  finished  emulsion 
a  beneficial  result  is  obtained.  We  have  also  used  it  with  apparent 
benefit  in  the  first  stage  of  emulsification,  but  this  would  be 
obviously  useless  where  the  plau  of  boiling,  with  only  a  portion  of 
the  gelatiue,  is  used. 
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The  grease  theory  having  fallen  entirely,  it  struck  us  some  time 
ago  that  the  objectionable  effect  might  possibly  be  due  to  some 
sort  of  decomposition.  The  formation  of  the  transparent  spots  is 
so  inseparable  in  our  mind  from  the  idea  of  the  formation  of  minute 
bubbles,  which  burst  during  the  time  the  gelatine  is  in  the  liquid 
state  upon  the  glass,  that  we  tried  to  account  for  these  bubbles  by 
imagining  a  partial  decomposition  to  set  in  which  liberated  gas 
and  thus  formed  bubbles,  which  burst  as  we  have  described.  But( 
unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis,  Coignet’s  gelatine  is  one  of  the 
least  liable  to  decomposition  that  we  have ;  so  we  had  to  abandon 
that  idea. 

We  are  not  yet,  however,  quit  of  the  idea  entirely,  though  we 
have  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  bubbles  in  a  different 
manner,  and  one  which  seems  to  agree  with  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  connection  with 
Coignet’s  gelatine.  Like  all  French  gelatines,  it  contains  minute 
traces  of  acid  and  of  lime  salts — the  latter  most  probably  in  the 
form  of  carbonate.  These  remain  inert  in  the  dry  gelatine;  but  so 
soon  as  the  latter  is  dissolved  a  gradual  decomposition  of  the  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime  ensues,  with  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  We  know 
what  the  restraining  action  of  gelatine  is  upon  chemical  combination, 
and  we  can,  therefore,  readily  believe  that  a  long  period  would  be 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  mutual  action  of  the  acid  and  lime 
salts,  more  especially  when  we  consider  in  what  small  proportion 
they  are  present.  Such  decomposition  going  on  in  the  emulsion  it¬ 
self  or  even  in  the  softened  gelatine  would  leave  no  mark  behind  it, 
as  any  bubbles  of  gas  formed  would  be  filtered  out  afterwards.  Only 
at  the  moment  of  setting,  when  the  gelatine  is  soft  enough  to 
permit  the  bubble  of  gas  to  break,  but  not  liquid  enough  to  again 
level  itself,  would  the  result  be  evident;  and  this  is  just  the  stage 
at  which,  in  practice,  the  defect  appears. 

If  this  be,  as  we  have  strong  practical  reasons  to  believe,  the 
cause  of  these  spots  the  remedy  will  be  comparatively  easy.  By 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  emulsion  in  order  to  hasten  the 
chemical  change,  or  by  prolonging  the  time  during  which  it  is  kept 
in  the  liquid  state,  which  will  produce  the  same  effect,  the  carbonic 
acid  will  have  time  to  escape,  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble  will  be 
removed. 


ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

In  our  issue  for  last  week  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth  directed  attention 
to  a  very  important  subject,  namely,  to  the  difficulty  often  expe¬ 
rienced  in  obtaining  such  good  and  satisfactory  prints  on  the  albumen¬ 
ised  paper  of  commerce  now  supplied  as  compared  with  that  which 
was  procurable  some  ten  or  twelve  years  back.  This  difficulty  our 
contributor  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  result  of  a  continued 
demand  for  low-priced  materials.  Certain  it  is  that  albumenised 
paper  is  now  but  little  more  than  half  the  price  it  was  a  dozen  years 
back,  and,  also,  that  the  prints  of  the  present  day  are  of  a  very 
different  character  from  what  they  were  then.  If  the  attempt  be 
made  by  continuing  the  action  of  the  toning  bath  in  order  to  secure 
a  similar  colour  to  what  was  then  in  vogue,  the  prints  generally  turn 
out  to  be  both  flat  and  mealy,  instead  of  bold  and  vigorous. 

Again:  there  is  too  often  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
modern  prints  will  eventually  prove  to  be  far  less  permanent  than 
many  of  those  produced  in  a  past  period.  These  are  very  important 
matters,  and  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  photographers,  be 
they  professional  or  amateur;  for  the  reputation  of  the  former  must 
suffer  if  he  produce  inferior  work  of  an  evanescent  character,  and 
the  latter  will  also  have  the  unpleasant  knowledge  that  he  has 
expended  valuable  time  in  producing  results  inferior  in  quality  to 
what  his  negatives  are  capable  of  yielding,  and  that  they  are  far  from 
being  permanent. 

But  is  this  change  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  albumeniser? 
Is  he  to  be  held  responsible  for  these  shortcomings  ?  We  think  not, 
but  that  much  is  due  to  photographers  themselves.  They  demand 
a  low-priced  article  and  it  is  supplied,  and  to  enable  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  supply  it  inferior  materials  have  often  to  be  employed ;  and 
we  question  much  if  anyone  were  to  put  a  paper  in  the  market  now, 


as  of  old,  and  at  the  original  price,  it  would  meet  with  much  demand, 
nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  the  results  produced  upon  it  would  be  so 
much  in  advance  of  what  may  be  obtained  on  an  average  cample  of 
that  now  supplied. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  negatives  of  the  present  day 
are  quite  the  opposite  in  character  to  those  produced  at  the  time 
alluded  to  by  our  contributor.  Then  they  were  strong  and  vigorous; 
whereas  now  they  are  feeble  and  delicate,  and,  therefore,  do  not 
possess  so  great  a  range  of  tints  from  the  high  lights  to  the  shadows 
as  formerly.  We  are  not  going  to  argue  that  photographers  should 
go  back  to  the  former  class  of  negative,  because  we  know  full  well 
that  such  negatives  will  not  yield  so  readily  to  the  pencil  of  the 
retoucher,  which  it  is  imperative  they  Bhould  ;  nor  will  they  permit 
of  so  great  a  number  of  prints  being  made  from  them  in  a  given 
time,  and  this  is  a  great  desideratum  now  that  so  many  are  required 
for  publication. 

We  have  recently  tried  some  experiments  in  printing  from  excellent 
portrait  negatives  taken  some  ten  or  twelve  years  back,  by  an 
eminent  artist.  These  negatives  are  of  the  general  type  of  those 
that  were  then  made,  being  both  strong  and  vigorous,  and  we  may 
give  some  idea  of  their  density  when  we  say  that  it  is  about  midway 
between  that  of  the  negative  of  the  present  day  and  those  intense 
ones  that  used  to  be  produced  some  twenty  years  back,  when  the  old 
pyrogallic  acid  developer  was  in  vogue.  The  papers  we  employed 
were  of  a  cheap  (and  we  had  nearly  said  nasty)  kind,  as  some  of 
them  had  by  no  means  a  pleasant  odour;  indeed,  while  they  were 
being  sensitised  they  were  most  offensive  in  smell  and  were  highly 
suggestive  of  putrid  albumen  having  been  employed  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  strength  of  the  bath  used  was  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  the  time  of  floating  one  minute.  Toning  baths  of  various  compo¬ 
sition  were  tried,  and  with  all  rich  and  brilliant  prints  were  obtained, 
the  colours  varying  according  to  the  characteristic  tints  yielded  by 
each  of  them. 

Simultaneously  with  printing  from  these  negatives  we  printed 
from  others  and  equally  good  ones,  judged  from  the  present  standard, 
using  the  same  paper  and  the  same  baths,  and,  as  we  expected,  the 
results  were  totally  different,  as  in  the  print  made  from  the  negative 
it  was  impossible  to  produce  anything  like  the  same  depth  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  tone.  If  the  toning  was  carried  much  beyond  the  brown 
stage  the  prints  became  flat  and  mealy  and  lost  in  contrast.  The 
richness  and  vigour  of  a  print — no  matter  what  its  colour  may  be — 
depends  upon  the  range  of  tints  there  is  between  the  lights  and  the 
shadows.  This  is  very  striking  in  a  good  engraving,  the  lights  of 
which  are  bare  paper  and  the  shadows  of  the  deepest  black. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  furore  that  was  created  in 
the  year  1807,  when  M.  Adam-Salomon’s  excellent  work  was  first 
shown  in  this  country.  The  great  charm  in  these  pictures,  apart 
from  their  artistic  treatment,  consisted  in  the  purity  of  the  lights  and 
the  extreme  depth  of  the  shadows ;  and  to  enable  him  to  secure  this 
effect  in  an  enhanced  degree  the  artist  had  adroitly  introduced  heavy 
masses  of  dark  velvet,  often  in  close  proximity  to  the  lighter  parts 
of  the  picture,  so  as  to  make  the  contrast  the  greater.  At  that  time 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  several  of  M.  Salomon’s  nega¬ 
tives,  and  were  at  once  struck  with  the  great  range  of  tones  in  them. 
The  shadows — that  is,  the  deepest  ones — were  absolutely  bare  glass 
(although  but  little  of  it),  while  the  extreme  high  lights  were  nearly 
opaque;  therefore,  a  long  exposure  was  requisite  in  order  to  enable 
the  light  to  penetrate  through  them,  during  which  time  the  shadows 
of  the  prints  would  be  increasing  in  depth  and  thereby  strengthening 
the  contrast.  With  negatives  of  this  character  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  secure  good  prints  on  almost  any  paper,  and  with  toning 
baths  of  almost  any  formula. 

At  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Cotesworth  states  the  albumenised  paper 
of  commerce  to  have  been  much  superior  to  what  it  is  now,  it  was  the 
custom  to  salt  the  albumen  much  more  heavily  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  also  to  employ  much  stronger  sensitising  baths;  but  we  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  a  recurrence  to  this  system  of  working  would 
not  prove  of  any  advantage  when  printing  from  thin  and  delicate 
negatives,  nor  would  such  good  results  be  obtained  as  when  the 
present  formulae  are  employed. 
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There  is  also  a  demand  now  for  a  more  highly-glazed  surface  than 
was  at  one  time  thought  desirable,  and,  in  order  to  secure  this  high 
glaze,  albumen  that  has  been  kept  until  it  has  become  putrid  is  often 
employed.  The  employment  of  albumen  in  this  condition  is  always 
suggestive  of  a  sulphuretting  action  in  the  prints.  Although  we  must 
confess  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  trace  a  case  of  fading  di¬ 
rectly  to  this  source,  yet  we  think  the  use  of  albumen  in  this  state 
should  be  avoided. 

As  our  experiments  have  proved,  good  prints  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  upon  a  cheap  and  inferior  quality  of  paper;  but  the  results 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  negatives 
employed.  Certain  it  is  that,  with  the  negatives  of  the  present  day, 
a  higher  quality  of  albumenised  paper  is  required  than  formerly 
instead  of  an  inferior  one.  This  the  manufacturer  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  supply,  unless  the  price  he  gets  for  it  is  sufficiently  remu¬ 
nerative  to  enable  him  to  employ  the  utmost  care  and  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  in  its  preparation. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  DISTANCE. 

The  communication  in  our  last  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  Dunmore 
shows  that  our  remarks  upon  the  optical  conditions  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  if  not  thoroughly  understood,  have  yet  been  read  with  interest 
by  some  thinking  minds.  In  saying,  however,  that  our  theory 
suggests  that  “  the  correct  representation  of  distance  is  at  present  out 
of  the  control  of  the  photographer,”  Mr.  Dunmore  assigns  to 
our  words  a  meaning  they  do  not  possess ;  for  the  chief  aim  of 
our  writing  the  article  in  question  was  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
varying  behaviour  of  light  at  different  periods  of  the  year  and 
on  different  occasions,  and  we  included  one  cause  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance,  on  certain  occasions,  that  prevented  that  due  rendering  of 
objects  which  is  so  great  a  stumbling-block. 

By  examining  some  of  Mr.  Dunmore’s  carefully-considered  re¬ 
marks  we  may  still  better  be  able  to  explain  some  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  photographers  must  of  necessity  suffer;  but  he  un¬ 
consciously  gives  points  to  our  remarks  by  the  observations  in  his 
communication.  Our  position  is  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  par¬ 
ticles  utterly  invisible  to  the  eye,  a  landscape  is  often  photographed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  distance  is  not  rendered  with  anything 
like  correctness.  Our  proposition  was  that  if  a  film  insensible 
to  the  rays  reflected  by  thos8  particles  could  be  prepared  many 
difficulties  would  vanish. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  point  out  that  distances  have  been  well 
photographed ;  the  surmounting  of  obstacles  does  not  prove  their 
non-existence  ;  and  no  one  knows  better  than  our  friendly  critic  the 
wasted  hours  and  days  consumed  in  waiting  for  a  “good  day”  to 
photograph  some  special  “  bit,”  where  objects  distant  and  near  were 
to  be  included,  wind  and  sun  not  being  the  only  considerations. 
Yet  during  these  wasted  hours  how  many  occasions  have  there  not 
been  when  the  artist  of  the  brush  could  sit  down  and  transfer  to  his 
canvas  or  his  sketch-book  beautiful  effects  of  scenery  and  distance, 
with  mellow,  hazy  shadows,  to  attempt  to  photograph  which  as  they 
appeared  to  the  eye  were  pure  waste  of  time  !  Such  scenes  are 
utterly  unphotographable,  though  we  are  far  from  saying  such 
“  effects”  cannot  be  produced — two  very  different  propositions. 

Any  one  who  in  portraiture  has  attempted  (say)  to  photograph  a 
gentleman  in  a  black  velvet  coat  with  the  sun’s  rays  streaming 
athwart  the  room,  knows  the  muddy  aspect  the  rich,  pure  black 
shadows  of  velvet  present  under  such  circumstances,  and  which  no 
amount  of  dodging  of  the  exposure  can  bring  right.  Similarly,  when 
photographing  distant  objects,  there  is  often  an  invincible  something 
between  lens  and  objects  that  defies  any  attempt  to  render  them 
accurately.  Often  it  happens  that  that  “  something”  is  not  visible 
to  the  eye,  but  it  is  none  the  less  powerful  in  forming  a  photographic 
stumbling-block.  There  are  many  visible  effects  impossible,  and  the 
line  cannot  be  drawn  between  visible  mist  and  haze,  and  invisible — 
what? — what  but  mist  and  haze  ?  Among  the  sketches  left  behind 
by  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  is  a  study  of  a  stag  in  a  mist  (it  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster).  The  mist  has 
robbed  the  beautiful  animal  of  all  its  charms  of  colour,  and  has 
softened  its  outlines  till  the  looming  mass  that  represents  it  is  but 


dimly  seen  to  be  the  noble  quadruped  he  painted  bo  well.  It 
is  a  marvellous  study  of  effect ;  but  were  t lie  animal  so  seen  to  have 
been  photographed  we  venture  to  say  the  plate  would  not  have  had, 
let  the  process  be  what  it  might,  a  vestige  of  an  intelligible  image. 

Nevertheless,  by  photography  we  could  get  a  picture  of  a  stag 
which  should  have  a  very  similar  effect;  yet  would  there  be  none  the 
less  a  piece  of  trickery  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  “  moonlight  effect  ” 
picture  were  shown  to  prove  the  possibility  of  photography  by 
moonlight. 

Our  disputation  could  not  be  better  put  than  in  Mr.  Dunmore’s 
own  words: — “A  distance  may  he  tolerably  clear  to  all  appearance 
and  yet  photograph  badly.”  True ;  and  though  Mr.  Dunmore  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  a  different  explanation  from  ours,  he  thus  admits  the 
proposition  we  set  out  to  dispute,  varying  only  the  application  of  the 
premisses.  Mr.  Dunmore  gives  very  useful  hints  as  to  other  difficul¬ 
ties  than  those  we  dwell  upon,  and  his  remarks  may  be  read  with 
instruction.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  practised  rifle  firing  at 
long  ranges  have  a  very  real  experience  of  the  annoyance  of  mirage 
he  writes  about,  or  tremulousness  of  the  outline  of  object.  While 
the  inexperienced  eye  sees,  or  thinks  it  sees,  a  sharply-defined 
target,  the  marksman  can  discern  a  flickering  outline  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  aim  at;  and  the  successful  photographing  of  such  an 
object  would  be  equally  difficult,  though  not  necessarily  in  the 
direction  of  the  production  of  haze. 

From  this  to  the  deceptive  photographic  appearances  we  have 
been  speaking  of  is  but  a  step.  Let  any  one  mount  a  slight  eminence 
commanding  a  long  stretch  of  champaign — here  a  belt  of  trees,  there 
a  house ;  farther,  a  shadowed  dell  appearing  to  the  eye  as  a  black 
patch  in  the  sunny  scene.  We  unhesitatingly  say  that  there  are 
very  few  days  in  the  year  when  the  whole  stretch  of  view,  including 
a  few  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  horizon,  will  in  a  photograph 
have  anything  like  the  sparkling  crispness  of  nature.  Let  even  the 
foreground  take  its  chance  and  attention  be  concentrated  upon  photo¬ 
graphing  the  full  distant  stretch,  and  even  then  it  will  be  most  rare 
to  find  a  picture  that  can  be  said  to  be  rich  in  the  shadows.  (We 
make  no  point  here  of  artistic  excellence;  we  are  referring  simply  to 
topographical  exactitude  of  delineation.)  We  go  further,  and  say 
that  in  this  country  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  take  a  picture  of  (say) 
a  clump  of  trees  with  heavy  shadows  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards, 
and,  again,  at  a  mile,  where  the  shadows  shall  be  as  rich  and  trans¬ 
parent  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  And  in  varying  degree 
the  same  want  exists  in  nearly  all  photographs  where  objects  beyond 
lialf-a-mile  or  a  mile  away  are  included.  This  is  a  question  quite 
apart  from  the  artistic  rendering  of  far  and  near  objects.  Beautiful, 
delicate  pictures,  with  rich  pure  tones,  and  tender  distances,  we  are 
pleased  to  say,  abound  in  the  portfolios  of  English  artists  of  the 
camera — alike  beautiful  to  the  artistic  mind  and  instructive  to  the 
thoughtful. 

We  are  glad  the  opportunity  has  occurred  to  enable  us  to  give 
greater  force  to  our  explanation  of  the  important  photographic 
powers  of  the  invisible  particles,  or  haze,  of  the  atmosphere. 


When  we  look  at  landscape  photography — or,  rather,  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  landscape  photographers — with  a  critical  eye  as  regards 
the  art  aspect  it  must  be  confessed  that  too  frequently  there  is 
painfully  little  to  criticise,  the  artistic  element  being  “conspicuous 
by  its  absence.”  This  has  been  the  general  rule,  subject — it  can 
fortunately  be  said — to  many  noteworthy  exceptions  ;  and  though 
with  our  improved  facilities  the  production  ot  artistic  results  is 
yearly  becoming  easier — that  is  to  say,  the  technical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  pictorial  excellence  are  gradually7  diminishing — still  the 
percentage  of  inartistic  work  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  remain 
high.  Poeta  nascitur  non  Jit  is  true  enough,  and  we  suppose  the 
same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  artists.  The  mere  mastery7 
of  the  chemical  manipulations  requisite  to  the  production  of  a 
photograph  does  not  necessarily7  carry  with  it  the  artistic  feeling 
needed  to  make  that  photograph  a  picture  as  well.  Our  friend,  Mr. 
Andrew  Pringle,  whose  Italian  landscapes  in  last  year’s  exhibition 
were  so  much  admired,  has  given  us  in  another  column  his  ideas 
on  one  branch  at  least  of  the  artistic  question.  Confining  himself 
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to  the  subject  of  clouds  he  holds — and  correctly,  we  think — that  the 
majority  of  landscapes  are  spoilt  artistically  by  making  them  too 
much  landscapes  and  ignoring  altogether  the  sky  of  the  picture. 
We  need  not,  nor  do  we  intend  to,  go  over  the  oft-trodden  ground 
of  comparison  between  a  painting  and  a  photograph  in  the  matter 
of  sky  effects.  We  will  agree  that  in  this  respect  photographs,  as 
a  rule,  are  immeasurably  inferior ;  whereas,  with  the  capabilities 
the  camera  undoubtedly  possesses  of  reproducing  clouds  and  sky 
effects  far  more  truthfully,  except  in  the  matter  of  colour,  than  the 
brush  can  ever  hope  to  do,  the  photograph  ought  to  be  as  far  in 
advance  as  it  is  now  behind.  Mr.  Pringle’s  suggestion,  however, 
Avith  regard  to  the  production  of  a  separate  cloud  negative  for 
every  landscape  will  scarcely  secure  either  favour  or  adoption,  nor 
is  it,  we  think,  nowadays,  necessary.  With  modern  dry  plates  sky 
and  landscape  are  frequently  found  rendered  simultaneously  upon 
the  same  plate  without  any  special  precaution,  while  with  the  aid 
of  a  simple  sky-shade,  or  even  by  dexterously  manipulating  the  cap 
of  the  lens  or  the  focussing-cloth  during  exposure,  the  most  trying 
subjects,  where  the  sky  is  necessary  to  the  composition,  may  be 
brought  within  the  capabilities  of  the  intelligent  landscape  photo¬ 
grapher. 

INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  would  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  that  by  the  remarkable  perfecting 
of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  we  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  easy 
possibility  of  producing  “  instantaneous  ”  pictures,  or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  pictures  requiring  an  exposure  of  a  mere  fraction  of 
a  second.  And  this  is  in  a  measure  quite  true;  for,  Avhatever 
the  Avord  “  instantaneous  ”  may  mean  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  we  have  generally  to  accept  it  as  conveying  the  idea  that 
such  pictures  have  been  produced  by  a  very  short  exposure — brief 
enough  to  render  moving  objects  clearly  defined,  and  yet  long 
enough  to  effect  the  requisite  impression  on  the  sensitive  film. 

In  the  practice  of  instantaneous  photography  at  least  one 
question — that  is,  the  duration  of  the  exposure — is  narrowed  down 
to  extremely  minute  figures.  In  landscape  photography  the  ques¬ 
tion  generally  is  “How  long  shall  we  expose?”  In  “instantaneous” 
Avork  it  becomes  a  question  “  How  rapidly  shall  we  expose  ?  ”  Ex¬ 
posures  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  a  second  cannot  be  called 
“  instantaneous,”  because  during  such  periods  most  moving  objects 
will  decidedly  show  a  very  great  amount  of  motion.  This  is  easily 
tried  and  proved  by  attempting  to  expose  by  hand.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  river  scene,  and  by  getting  the  cap  just  to  the  edge 
of  the  lens,  remove  it  and  replace  it  as  deftly  as  you  Avill  (and  such 
may  be  done  in  one-quarter  of  a  second  of  time),  yet,  although 
the  Avater  may  be  rendered  charmingly,  if  there  has  been  a  steamer 
crossing  the  field  or  a  rowing  boat  in  immediate  proximity,  the 
steamer  or  the  oars  of  the  rowers  will  bear  undoubted  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  duration  of  sueli  an  exposure  has  been  sufficient  to 
allow  the  object  to  move.  Hence  Ave  are  driven  to  the  employment 
of  some  automatic  or  mechanical  arrangement  for  limiting  the 
exposure  to  the  tenth  of  a  second  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  sensitive  plates  employed 
are  capable  of  being  Avorked  at  this  speed  or  even  at  a  greater. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  write  an  article  upon  either  optics  or 
shutters  ;  for,  had  I  the  ability  to  do  so  (which  I  disclaim),  there 
are  other  contributors  to  this  Journal  much  more  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  these  subjects  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  be.  My  real  object  is,  in 
communicating  Avhat  little  experience  I  have,  at  the  same  time  to 
learn  something ;  and  if  I  shall  have  created  any  new  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  others  will  add  their  experiences  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal,  that  object  will  have  been  realised  and  my  fellow-Avorkers 
benefited. 

Now  in  the  pursuit  of  instantaneous  photography  we  have  four 
important  elements  to  deal  with.  We  have  the  mechanical,  viz.,  the 
lenses  and  the  shutters  ;  and  the  chemical,  viz.,  the  plates  and  the 
light.  To  produce  good  results  each  must  act  in  concert  with  the 
other.  A  few  remarks  may  lead  my  readers  to  see  how  it  comes 
about  that  unless  we  have  wellnigh  perfect  arrangements  success 
Avill  not  follow. 

We  have  gone  on  obtaining  exalted  sensitiveness  in  our  plates  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  believe  pictures  have  been  done  in  the  one- 
huudreth  part  of  a  second.  We,  of  course,  can  make  shutters  much 
more  rapid  than  even  this.  I  suppose  we  must  admit  that  “old  Sol” 
is  not  quite  used  up  yet,  and  that  the  light  maybe  termed  “normal;” 
but  I  regret  that  our  invaluable  friends,  the  opticians,  have  not  kept 


pace  with  us.  I  must  here  premise  that  I  consider  the  use  of  the 
portrait  lens  quite  out  of  place  for  instantaneous  Avork.  Had  we 
lenses  which  Avould  give  us  the  definition  of  landscape  lenses 
Avith  the  rapidity  of  portrait  lenses  then  all  Avould  be  easy  and 
smooth  sailing.  But  such  seems  to  be  a  photographic  or  optical 
antithesis! 

True  we  have  in  the  introduction  of  the  symmetrical  or  rectilinear 
systems  a  vast  improvement,  but  not  such  as  avails  much  for  the 
especial  object  at  the  head  of  this  article;  because  it  seems  that  to 
obtain  upon  a  given  size  of  plate  an  image  embracing  a  sufficiently  - 
Avide  angle  Avith  reasonable  definition  Ave  cannot  reduce  the  ratio  of 
diaphragm  to  focal  length  below  about  /T.  If  in  this  I  am  wrong  I 
hope  our  opticians  will  correct  me.  If  Ave  take  an  ordinary  portrait 
lens  Avith  largest  stop  or  full  aperture,  Ave  find  it  is  about  /  or  { ; 
but  the  employment  of  such  a  lens  for  outdoor  Avork  is,  as  I  have  just 
remarked,  out  of  the  question,  and,  if  Ave  stop  down  such  a  lens 
in  order  to  make  it  define  properly,  Ave  shall  find  ourselves 
somewhat  worse  off  than  by  using  a  lens  of  the  symmetrical  or 
rectilinear  form  at  once. 

Take,  then,  a  “rapid”  lens  of  either  of  these  forms,  and  the 
ratio  Avill  be  found  to  be  about  /x,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  figure 
Avhich  runs  throughout  the  series  in  using  the  largest  stop  available 
to  give  reasonable  definition  over  the  size  of  plate  it  is  stated  to 
cover.  To  gain  in  rapidity  we  may  employ  a  lens  of  the  same 
type  but  of  greater  focal  length,  Avhich  will  then  bear  using  Avith- 
out  any  stop  at  all ;  but,  Avhilst  Ave  get  a  circle  of  good  definition 
formed  by  the  central  rays,  avc  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  angle 
of  view  included  on  the  given  plate.  So  there  seems  no  gain 
Avithout  a  loss.  Now,  what  Ave  Avant  our  opticians  to  do  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  view  lens  of  about  /,  which  will  embrace  a  tolerably  Avide 
angle,  and  our  troubles  will  be  over — nearly.  When  they  do  this 
I  Avill  be  one  of  the  first  to  buy.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  sacrifice 
definition  for  the  sake  of  rapidity. 

Of  instantaneous  shutters  Ave  have  had  quite  a  number  described 
within  the  last  year  or  eighteen  months.  So  great  has  been  the 
interest  in  this  subject  that  one  or  tAvo  meetings  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  Avere  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
and  description  of  nearly  every  shutter  that  has  been  invented. 
Some  of  these  are  good,  some  doubtful,  some  bad,  in  principle.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  try  them  all,  but  have  had  experience 
with  three  types,  Avhich  I  Avill  mention  in  the  order  of  their  reputed 
rapidity,  without  in  any  Avay  being  responsible  for  their  parent¬ 
age  : — 

Wortley’s  form,  Avorking  horizontally,  and  stated  to  work  in  the 
seventy-fifth  part  of  a  second. 

Rouch’s  form,  of  two  flaps  geared  together,  and  stated  to  woik 
in  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  second. 

The  ordinary  “drop”  shutter,  Avith  weak  spring,  and  stated  to 
work  in  the  tenth  part  of  a  second. 

In  every  one  there  is  the  liability  to  shake,  even  Avhen  working 
at  the  quickest;  and  in  some  forms  there  is  a  tendency  to  recoil  or 
jump  open,  and  so  give  a  faint  double  image. 

It  Avas  justly  observed,  at  the  “  shutter”  meetings  above  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  shutters  Avere  becoming  much  too  quick  for  the 
plates.  With  Wortley’s  form,  Avorked  with  a  weakened  spring  and 
giving  about  the  thirtieth  of  a  second,  I  have  obtained  ample 
sharpness  even  Avith  very  trying  subjects  —  such  as  steamers 
travelling  at  a  great  rate — and  also  with  Rouch’s  and  the  “drop  ” 
type;  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ^th  or 
the  ^oth  of  a  second  is  quite  quick  enough  for  any  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  river  views,  while  for  many  subjects  we  may  reduce 
the  speed  to  the  drop-shutter  rate  of  the  tenth  of  a  second  and  get 
sharpness. 

I  believe  there  are  some  new  shutters  being  brought  out  Avhich 
enable  the  operator  to  vary  the  speed  at  discretion  from  the  fifth 
doAvn  to  the  hundreth  part  of  a  second.  These,  if  free  from  detri¬ 
mental  vibration  during  exposure,  would  be  a  great  accessory  ;  for 
then  Ave  could  alter  the  speed  to  suit  the  subject  or  the  lens  and  the 
light. 

On  the  subject  of  the  plates,  I  know  there  are  several  commercial 
makes  which  will  give  excellent  results  under  anything  like  fairly 
favourable  circumstances  of  good  lenses  and  illumination.  It  is  not 
until  actual  pushing  has  to  be  resorted  to  that  the  defective 
qualities  of  plates  manifest  themselves. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  golden  maxim Never  attempt  instan¬ 
taneous  vieAvs  without  full  sunshine  on  your  subject;  keep  the 
sun  over  either  shoulder ;  and  appreciate  a  blue  sky  with  silvery 
clouds. 

There  is  nothing  more  exciting  in  photography  than  river  vieAva 
at  high  Avater,  and  there  is  no  river  I  knoAV  of  better  adapted  than  old 
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Father  Thames.  Selecting  a  bright  day,  when  it  is  high  water  near 
midday,  and  taking  a  stand  anywhere  between  London  Bridge  and 
Black  wall,  there  will  be  found  endless  picturesque  scenes,  ever- 
changing,  never  two  minutes  alike.  The  swift  screw  boat  darting 
down  stream,  the  majestic  liner  docking  or  undocking  or  towing 
up,  the  stately  P.  and  0.  steamer  in  midstream,  the  irrepressible, 
snorting  tug  rushing  hither  and  thither,  to  say  nothing  of  barges, 
ferry-boats,  and  wherries,  all  mixed  up  in  picturesque  confusion,  go 
to  form  subjects  which  make  one  nervous  with  haste  to  get  a 
“  shot  ”  before  the  scene  shall  have  changed  ! 

Nothing  seems  easier  than  to  set  up  the  camera,  get  one  good 
general  focus,  set  your  shutter,  put  in  a  dark  slide  (don’t  forget 
to  draw  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  in  your  hurry),  then  wait  for  a 
combination  such  as  suits  your  fancy,  dodge  your  principal  object  as 
a  sportsman  would  follow  a  hare,  now  touch  the  trigger,  and  there 
you  are  !  It  wants  a  good  eye  and  a  quick,  steady  hand  to  get  the 
thing  you  aim  for  just  right.  It  takes  judgment  to  know  when 
a  rapidly-moving  object  will  fall  pretty  near  the  centre  of  your 
plate,  as  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late  spoils  the  lot.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  half-a-dozen  plates  may  be  shot  off  in  this  way.  It 
is  quite  different  to  landscape  work,  where  the  “bits”  have  to 
be  looked  for;  but  take  your  stand  on  the  river  side,  or  on  a  moored 
barge,  and  the  scenes  actually  come  to  you  ! 

Then  you  pack  up  and  go  home — perhaps  self-confident  of 
having  got  some  nice  things.  Curiosity  provokes  eagerness  to 
get  to  work  at  the  developing;  and  now,  my  friends,  your 
troubles  begin.  Whereas  under  ordinary  circumstances  you  will 
find  your  picture  present  itself  as  soon  as  the  developer  was 
well  over  the  plate,  you  may  now  find  no  sign  of  an  image  for 
a  minute  or  two  or  more.  A  suspicion  crosses  the  mind  that 
the  plate  has  not  been  exposed  from  some  neglect  to  draw  the 
dark  slide ;  so  in  goes  more  ammonia,  and  this,  perhaps,  has  the 
desired  effect.  But  here  comes  the  trying  time  that  will  tell 
whether  the  plates  will  stand  such  usage.  I  have  developed 
plates  which  have  had  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  strong  ammonia 
in  addition  to  the  normal  quantity  prescribed  (say)  in  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards’s  form  of  developer,  on  a  74  X  5  plate.  It  is  all  well 
if  the  plates  are  capable  of  standing  pushing';  but  it  is  more 
than  likely,  if  such  has  to  be  resorted  to,  that  green  fog  or  red 
fog  or  some  other  sort  of  fog  will  speedily  show  itself,  and  the 
negative  be  ruined  or  be  so  thin  as  to  be  worthless. 

Should  a  given  batch  of  plates  exhibit  these  tendencies  I 
would  advise  that  the  best  plan  is  to  use  the  normal  developer 
— say  Mr.  Edwards’s  formula;  cover  the  plate  sufficiently  deep 
and  leave  it.  The  detail  and  density  may  come,  and  if  not  it 
cannot  be  got  any  other  way.  But  if  the  plates  will  stand 
pushing,  then  give  them  a  full  dose  of  ammonia  at  once,  develope 
quickly,  and  get  it  finished. 

The  foregoing  is  a  suppositional  case  of  decided  under-exposure  ; 
but  no  such  conditions  should  assert  themselves  if,  with  a  good 
light  and  a  lens  of  rapid  form  and  shutter  not  needlessly  quick,  we 
employ  plates  of  fair  rapidity.  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  prepare  plates  which,  with  Wortley’s  shutter  and  a  symme¬ 
trical  lens  of  the  “portable”  type,  working  at  (its  largest  stop), 
give  me  well-exposed  negatives — they  all  require  pushing  in  de¬ 
velopment.  But  with  the  “rapid”  form  of  symmetricals  and  a 
slower  shutter  I  have  got  well-exposed  plates  which  develope  very 
nicely.  The  maximum  aperture  of  the  “portable”  series  of  sym¬ 
metrical  lenses  appears  to  be  X,  whilst  that  of  the  “rapid”  is  X. 
Here  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  of  nearly  three  to  one  in  the 
exposure,  so  that  I  do  not  despair  of  getting  very  rapid  exposures 
with  the  latter  lens ;  but  for  the  majority  of  subjects  the  “portable” 
of  X  would  appear  to  work  best  with  a  drop  shutter  having  a  long 
slot. 

Whatever  lens  or  shutter  be  employed  there  is  the  great  risk 
that  if  everything  else  go  right  the  pictures  will  be  shaken.  What 
can  be  more  tantalising  than  to  see  a  plate  coming  out  well  under 
the  developer  and  exclaim — “  Oh!  horror  !  there’s  a  double  image  ?” 
I  regret  to  say  my  percentages  of  failure  from  this  cause  have 
recently  been  rather  high — why,  I  cannot  tell  with  certainty ;  for 
one  time  I  get  a  batch  all  perfectly  sharp,  and  next  time  three  out 
of  six  have  double  images — due,  I  suppose,  to  some  imperfection  of 
the  hand. 

Although  the  River  Thames  presents  such  admirable  scenes  as  I 
have  mentioned,  it  has  one  drawback,  namely,  that  of  having 
generally  a  murky  atmosphere  charged  with  smoke  and  mist. 
Conditions  would  be  much  more  favourable  on  the  sea  coast,  where 
the  air  is  pure  and  unpolluted  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  of  our  seaside  resorts  present  splendid  subjects  for  instan¬ 
taneous  work,  where,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  light,  rapid 


work  may  be  done,  and  with  lenses  giving  good  definition.  I  shall 
look  forward  to  the  termination  of  this  season  to  see  what  others 
who  have  more  time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  most  fascinating  branch  of  the  art  of  photography. 
I  have  recently  shown  some  results  at  the  meetings  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club,  produced  in  accordance  with  the  data  and  statements 
given  in  this  communication.  George  F.  Williams. 


THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE,  PROCESS  AND  THE  PARIS 

FETES. 

A  run  over  to  Paris  during  the  fetes  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  progress  of  emulsion  photography  there  with  that  of 
England,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  gelatine  dry 
plates  were  so  little  used.  It  may  be  that  the  light  of  Paris  is  of 
that  peculiar  quality  which  renders  it  conducive  to  greater  rapidity  in 
wet-plate  photography  than  is  the  case  in  England  ;  or  some  difficulty 
may  be  experienced  in  getting  plates  into  France  without  the  chance  of 
the  cases  being  opened,  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  plates.  The 
few  gelatine  workers  in  Paris  have  greatly  to  thank  your  esteemed 
French  correspondent,  Professor  E.  Stebbing,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  throws  open  his  establishment  for  demonstration  and 
experiment.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  Professor’s 
manufactory  for  dry  plates,  and  I  may  say  that  his  arrangements,  if 
not  in  advance  of,  are  in  no  way  behind,  some  of  the  largest  English 
makers. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  a  gas  engine  is  constantly  at  w’ork 
churning  the  emulsion  (Professor  Stebbing  finds  an  advantage  in 
keeping  the  emulsion  in  constant  agitation  for  a  time)  previous  to 
coating  and  during  emulsification.  The  engine,  also,  does  duty  in 
pumping  hot  or  cold  air  into  the  coating-  and  drying-rooms  through 
a  box  of  calcium,  as  well  as  driving  the  coating  machinery. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  description  that  gelatine  plates  are 
destined  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  Parisians.  The  plates  prepared 
by  Professor  Stebbing  are  not  so  rapid  as  some  I  have  prepared 
myself.  This  is  not  for  want  of  knowledge  in  the  preparation,  but 
on  account  of  the  scepticism  of  the  photographers  as  to  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  bromide  of  silver  to  the  yellow  rays.  I  tested  spectroscopically 
the  dark-room  windows  of  several  photographers,  and  I  did  not  find 
one  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  development  of  a  very  sensitive 
dry  plate ;  and  until  they  are  convinced  of  this  Professor  Stebbing  is 
right  in  not  putting  too  rapid  plates  in  the  market.  I  hope  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  conditions  will  allow  very  rapid  plates  to  be 
used,  and  then  the  French  will  show  such  results  as  will  astonish 
the  world. 

Mr.  Cobb  and  myself  had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  witness 
the  distribution  of  colours  to  the  French  army,  also  the  decoration  of 
Professor  Stebbing.  At  the  former  I  saw  a  photographer  hard 
at  work.  His  exposures  were  seven  seconds,  and  he  was  evidently 
working  wet  plates.  Before  I  left  Paris  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
several  exceedingly  good  instantaneous  views  of  the  ceremony  (size 
16  X  IT)  taken  on  plates  prepared  by  Professor  Stebbing. 

Mr.  Cobb  (my  travelling  companion  on  this  visit)  can  bear  me  out 
in  all  I  have  said,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  great  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  the  Paris  photographers  (who  seemed  proud,  and 
justly  so,  in  showing  their  studios  to  us),  and  of  your  French 
correspondent  in  particular. 

I  have  in  my  possession  two  prints  from  gelatine  negatives 
(groups)  taken  in  a  garden  in  Paris  at  ten  o’clock  p.m.  by  lamp¬ 
light.  Although  not  perfect  photographs  I  think  you  will  admit  that 
they  are  wonderful.  A.  L.  Henderson. 


CLOUDS. 

Photography  is  daily  approaching  its  proper  position  in  the  world  of 
art,  in  spite  of  the  ignorant  abuse  of  it  by  its  detractors,  and  in  spite 
of  the  ignorant  abuse,  in  another  sense,  of,  I  fear,  not  a  few  of  its 
adherents.  One  sees  yearly  in  our  exhibitions,  and  daily  in  our 
shops  and  in  the  hands  of  our  friends,  photographic  works  that 
in  most  respects  claim,  and  must  be  allowed,  the  proud  title  of 
pictures,  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  not  artistically  per- 
fect. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  lay  hold  of  and  point  out  all  the 
reasons  for  our  shortcomings;  but  of  one  or  two  I  am  perfectly 
certain,  and  shall  here  merely  mention  what  I — with  all  deference  to 
the  profession  and  our  mauy  able  amateurs — consider  the  most  salient 
errors  in  the  {esthetics  of  photography  at  the  present  day.  On  one 
point — the  sky  part  of  landscape  photography — I  shall,  with  per* 
mission,  dilate  a  little. 
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So  often  and  so  well  have  some  of  our  more  enlightened  photo¬ 
graphers  inculcated  the  necessity  of  at  least  some  idea  of  artistic 
sentiment  and  arrangement,  that  I  think  almost  every  photographer 
endeavours  in  some  measure  to  avoid  glaring  offences  against  what 
Antonio  R.  Mengs  calls  “  buon  gusto  "  (good  taste) ;  while  others 
again  go  a  little  farther,  and  try  to  introduce  positive  artistic  effects 
into  their  works,  especially  by  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  and 
inconsistent  figures.  Here  arises  one  of  the  faults  I  think  I  discover 
particularly  in  the  work  of  my  brother  amateurs.  They  forget  that 
the  powers  of  photography  as  we  have  it  are  limited,  and  they  press 
into  their  work  objects  and  effects  which,  if  carried  out  by  the 
untrammelled  hand  of  the  sketcher  or  painter,  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate  and  valuable,  but  which  in  photography  only  serve  to  show 
up  our  infancy  and  debility.  Our  effects  must  exist  in  our  subjects, 
and  not  be  dragged  in  simply  to  be  massacred  and  to  massacre.  I 
dare  not  give  an  example  for  fear  of  the  supposition  that  I  could 
only  adduce  one;  but  I  have  in  my  mind  scores  of  photographs 
spoiled  by  illegitimate  and  futile  attempts  at  “effect.”  The  great 
point  of  artistic  photography  as  we  have  it  now  is  undoubtedly  choice 
of  material.  May  I  call  Arrangement  handmaiden  to  Selection  ? 

Another  fertile  source  of  failure  in  the  art  is  a  want  of  confidence 
in,  or  undue  attention  to,  the  science  of  photography.  When  we  go 
to  photograph  a  subject  our  thinking  powers  are  all  absorbed  in  the 
anxiety  to  get  a  good  negative,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  real  object 
of  our  work — to  obtain  a  good  picture.  I  often  think  that  our  un¬ 
deniable  improvement  in  art  of  the  last  ten  years  is  mainly  due  to 
our  freedom  from  the  anxiety  formerly  attendant  on  the  preliminary 
preparation  of  our  wet  plates.  Nowadays,  with  our  ready-prepared 
dry  plates,  we  have  less  anxiety  as  to  the  plates  themselves,  except 
in  the  important  matter  of  exposure ;  but  even  yet  I  fear  our  minds 
are  a  good  deal  exercised  as  to  the  technical  results  of  our  labour. 
This  leads  me  to  another  practical  remark.  We  ought  to  strive  to 
gain  full  confidence  in  our  ability  to  manage  our  own  plates  so  as  to 
produce  the  desired  quality  of  negatives.  This  confidence  in  our¬ 
selves  and  our  plates  is  only  to  be  gained  by  steady,  careful  practice 
with  one  kind  of  plate,  and  not  going  skipping  about  among  different 
formulae  and  various  manufacturers.  There  are  several  commercial 
preparers  who  send  out  plates  absolutely  reliable.  We  ought  to 
choose  one  and  stick  to  him  till  we  can  depend  on  our  own  working 
of  his  plates  ;  or,  if  we  prepare  our  own  plates,  we  must  choose  one 
formula  and  work  it  out  till  perfect.  Of  course  the  science  of  pho¬ 
tography  is  sustained — I  may  say  begotten— by  experiment;  but, 
after  all,  science  is  the  means ,  not  the  end,  of  photography.  I  do 
not  allude  to  scientific  photography  proper,  as,  for  instance,  meteor¬ 
ological,  solar,  or  sidereal  photography;  these  are  means  to  other 
ends.  When  a  man  who  can  make  a  good  negative  produces  an  in¬ 
artistic  print  he  merely  prostitutes  a  gift  of  God. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  I  think  the  most  common  fault  of 
all — the  most  difficult  to  describe  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  to 
cure-— is  the  want  of  character  or  sentiment  in  photographs.  No¬ 
thing  is  a  picture  that  does  not  convey  some  definite  idea  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder,  or  that  does  not  show  some  definite  idea  to 
have  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  producer.  Where  a  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  or  photograph  conveys  no  idea  beyond  the  existence 
of  form  or  colour,  it  is  not  a  work  of  art.  It  is  merely  a  lifeless 
transcript  from  nature;  and  as  a  photograph  it  is  so  much  the 
more  a  mere  copy  that  is  so  accurate  in  its  details.  A  picture  must 
have  a  soul,  must  be  an  approach  to  the  Divine,  and  must  reflect  the 
soul  of  the  producer  as  well  as  his  manual  dexterity  in  the  slavish 
representation  of  what  his  eye  sees.  Now,  the  means  for  conveying 
ideas  through  a  picture  to  the  mind  of  a  beholder  are  as  numerous 
as  ideas  themselves,  and  therefore  innumerable;  but  one  of  the 
first  that  suggests  itself  to  me  brings  me  (at  last)  to  the  subject 
which  forms  the  heading  to  this  crude  article,  namely,  Clouds. 
Photography  can,  with  the  utmost  ease,  be  made  to  represent 
clouds  of  every  kind  in  a  way  that  no  other  monochrome  process 
can  approach;  yet  I  believe  that  clouds  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  sky  are  matters  almost  totally  neglected  by  the  landscape 
photographer  of  our  day.  I  feel  myself  that  in  the  sky  lies  the 
straightest,  but  most  neglected,  road  now  open  to  us  whereby  we 
may  attain  to  the  perfection  we  are  all  striving  after. 

When  I  say  that  our  work  is  oftentimes  marred — nay,  murdered 
— by  shortcomings  above  our  horizons,  I  take  into  no  account  such 
vandalism  as  exhibiting  prints  wherein  the  landscape  is  lighted  from 
one  side  and  the  sky  from  the  opposite;  yet  I  have  seen  such  pro¬ 
ductions  in  large  and  influential  exhibitions.  I  allude  more  to  such 
incongruities  as  storm-laden  clouds,  looming  over  peaceful  sylvan 
scenes;  top  lighted,  midday  cumuli,  over  long-shadowed  evening 
views  ;  or  that  large  class  of  clouds  which  mean  nothing  at  all,  and 
might  be  dabbed  on  with  the  finger  and  a  cake  of  blue  paint. 


I  think  that  for  every  landscape  negative  we  ought  to  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  sky  negative.  Even  where  wo  get  clouds  in 
our  landscape  negatives,  these  clouds,  though  true  to  nature,  will 
often  mar  the  composition,  in  which  case  they  ought  to  bo  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  blocked  out  and  a  suitable  sky  printed  in.  The  combina¬ 
tions  of  clouds  are  bo  constantly  changing  that  it  is  often  possible 
to  wait  until  the  clouds  assume  an  arrangement  adapted  to  the 
composition  of  the  picture.  The  sure  way  to  get  artistic  and 
harmonious  clouds  in  our  prints  is  to  take  the  sky  without  shifting 
the  camera  after  the  view  negative  is  taken,  waiting,  if  necessary, 
till  the  clouds  do  take  the  desired  forms.  I  ain  well  aware  from 
experience  that  this  is  highly  inconvenient  at  times— on  long  jour¬ 
neys,  for  instance,  when  we  should  have  to  carry  double  the  number 
of  plates.  But  we  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  much  for  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  one  good  print  is  worth  a  thousand  second-rate  ones,  at 
the  very  lowest  calculation.  I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  with 
experience,  taste,  knowledge,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  cloud  nega¬ 
tives  we  may  combine  tolerably  well  our  land  and  cloudscapes  ; 
but  few,  indeed,  have  been  the  photographs  seen  by  me  that  hare 
fulfilled  all  the  desiderata  of  perfect  pictures  in  the  matter  of  which 
I  am  now  writing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  photographers  are  afraid  to  print  emphatic 
clouds  in  their  pictures;  but  why?  There  are  honourable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  the  three  gentlemen  I  have  in  my  mind  are  at  the  very 
top  of  the  photographic  tree.  Why  don’t  we,  lower  down,  take 
courage  and  imitate  them?  lurner,  facile  princeps  amongst 
British  landscapists,  painted  many  scenes  amenable  to  photography, 
but  was  not  afraid  to  paint  in  such  pieces  very  remarkable  skies.  In 
his  Liber  Studiorum  we  have  many  examples  of  this.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  equal  Turner;  we  may  at  least  emulate  him;  and  by 
studying  him,  and  men  of  his  calibre,  we  shall  gain  much  in 
confidence— more  in  ability.  First,  then,  I  would  suggest,  let 
us  either  take  a  sky  negative  for  each  landscape  we  have,  or  let  us 
gather  a  large  collection  of  handsome  and  varied  sky  negatives,  so 
that  we  may  have  an  ample  stock  to  choose  from  when  we  come  to 
need  them.  I  wonder  how  many  readers  of  this  Journal — men  who 
can  and  do  make  landscape  prints  of  superlative  beauty — I  wonder 
how  many  of  such  have  more  than  two  dozen  cloud  negatives,  taken 
perhaps  all  in  one  forenoon,  and  printed  into  views  done  from  break 
of  day  till  sunset,  “from  Dan  to  Beersheba!’ 

Next;  having  our  collection  of  cloud  negatives,  we  come  to  the  old 
story — “selection  of  the  fittest.”  We  have  to  consider— 1.  The 
nature  and  expression  of  our  subject— 2.  The  composition  of  our 
picture. — 3.  The  meteorological  influences  prevailing. — 4.  The  epoch 
(time  of  day  and  season  of  year)  of  the  landscape-taking. 

1.  It  is  impossible— and  heretical  to  attempt— to  give  rules  as  to 
the  expression  of  any  picture  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  sky  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  gives  us  the  very  key  our  mind  seeks.  We  have  many  land¬ 
scapes  by  great  artists  which  would  be  absolutely  meaningless 
without  the  sky  effects.  The  sky  can  be  made  to  idealise  peace,  storm, 
vigour,  inertion,  &c.,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  utilised ;  but  to  lay  down 
laws  for  sucb  an  object  neither  I,  nor  any  one  else,  am  able.  But  if 
we  wish  to  give  the  idea  of  peace  we  must  not  superimpose  the  sky 
of  storm;  and  the  aspirant  to  art  must  feel  this  and  act  upon  his  feel¬ 
ings,  for  he  never  can  be  taught,  however  much  he  may  be  educated. 

2.  A  badly-chosen  sky  may  utterly  overturn  the  composing  lines 
of  our  picture;  a  well-selected  one  may  remedy  a  slight,  in  some 
cases  considerable,  fault  in  our  composition.  I  once  sent  to  a  well- 
known  art-photographer  a  print  of  my  own  which  hurt  my  eye  in 
some  undefinable  way.  He  pointed  out  my  errors  of  composition, 
but  added — “  The  sky  nearly  saves  it.” 

3  and  4.— Under  the  head  of  “  meteorological  influences  ”  I  class 
not  only  the  weather  but  the  part  of  the  world— the  distinction 
between  sea  and  land;  and  I  now  put  under  this  head  the  epoch, 
meaning  thereby  the  time  of  day  and  season  of  year— in  fact,  all 
the  outward  influences  under  which  our  view  was  photographed. 
We  must  remember  art  may  draw  on  its  imagination,  but  cannot  lie. 
If  representing  at  times  wbat  does  not  exist  it  is  a  consistent  liar 
and  does  not  contradict  itself.  But  it  is  a  foolish  and  a  patent  lie 
to  place  a  sunset  horizon  over  a  midday  terrestrial  view.  Let  us 
lie  well,  brethren ! 

I  have,  it  seems,  been  a  long  time  in  the  clouds  ;  let  us  come  once 
more  to  Mother  Earth  and  see  what  steps  to  take  to  get  our 
pictures  of  the  clouds.  That  we  do  not  all  possess  a  large  collection 
of  beautiful,  useful,  and  varied  sky  negatives  is  attributable  to 
nothing  but  shameful  laziness ;  for  anything  easier  than  making 
cloud  negatives,  when  clouds  exist — and  when  more  than  during 
the  last  year  ? — is  difficult  to  conceive. 

Cloud  negatives  can  be  produced  by  any  process  that  I  ever  tried — 
from  the  wet-plate  to  the  extra-rapid  gelatino-bromide.  Go  to  the 
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top  of  an  eminence  in  the  country— be  it  a  hill  or  housetop,  a  belfry, 
a  lighthouse,  or  a  gallows  if  you  can  find  one — point  your  lens  up  to 
your  clouds,  and  fire  away !  Use  any  kind  of  landscape  negative 
you  like,  stopping  it  down  according  to  your  plate  so  as  to  get  a 
rapidly-exposed  negative ;  and  if  you  fail  I  don’t  know  how  you  do 
it.  With  a  wet  plate  and  average  light,  stop  3  or  4  of  a  rapid  recti¬ 
linear  will  do  the  job  in  one  second.  If  you  use  an  average  dry  col¬ 
lodion  plate  the  same  conditions  will  be  about  right;  while,  with  an 
extra-rapid  gelatine  plate,  stop  5  and  a  drop  shutter  will  give  a 
good  negative  if  the  development  be  carefully  restrained  with  bro¬ 
mide.  Do  not  make  your  negatives  too  dense;  it  only  wastes  time 
and  gives  trouble  in  the  double  printing.  If  the  sky  parts  of  your 
landscape  negative  are  weak  or  faulty  block  out  without  hesitation, 
painting  round  the  contours  carefully  and  accurately  with  vermilion 
paint  and  a  trace  of  sugar,  and  gumming  on  the  back  orange  paper 
overlapping  the  upper  part  of  your  red  contouring,  which  is,  of 
course,  on  the  front  of  your  negative.  In  printing-in  your  skies  use 
a  piece  of  limp  cloth,  moving  it  frequently  with  your  finger  to  avoid 
marked  lines  on  your  print.  By  this  means  you  can  print  skies  into 
the  most  intricately-contoured  landscape  or  architecture.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  let  the  light  act  well  down  on  to  your  original  print ; 
without  gross  carelessness  you  will  not  have  clouds  on  chimney  tops 
and  such  like.  The  day  was  when  prints  were  sent  out  without  any 
skies;  let  us  hope  for  the  future  to  see  a  really  artistic  sky  in  every 
print.  Andrew  Pringle. 


ENLARGED  COLLODION  TRANSFERS. 

As  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  interesting  description  of 
the  above  process  in  your  issue  of  the  16th  iust.,  allow  me  to  make  a 
few  observations  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character,  which  may 
be  found  useful. 

In  mixing  up  the  developer  avoid  complications  of  the  restraining 
acid,  such  as  I  see  recommended  in  last  week’s  Journal  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  Citric  acid  alone  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  any 
mixture  of  acids,  giving  a  finer  tone  than  any  other,  and  restraining 
with  unsurpassed  yet  controllable  vigour.  On  this  point,  however, 
operators  may  suit  their  own  tastes  by  adopting  any  mixture  giving 
the  tone  required. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  hard  negative  has  to  be 
enlarged ;  that  is  to  say,  one  having  great  density  in  the  face  and 
weak  deposit  in  the  dress.  Such  negatives  can  be  “dodged”  so  as 
often  to  give  a  fairly  good  enlargement.  Expose  the  whole  for  the 
time  deemed  sufficient  for  the  dress.  Then  intercept  the  light  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  latter  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cardboard,  moved  about  so 
as  not  to  show  a  line  of  demarcation  at  any  one  point. 

Transfer  and  opal  enlargements  can  be  vignetted  by  interposing, 
at  a  suitable  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  enlarged  image,  an 
oval  mask,  which  intercepts  the  marginal  rays. 

If  the  operator  be  not  sure  that  all  the  hyposulphite  has  been 
washed  out  of  the  film,  a  bath  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  chrome  alum 
will  indicate  imperfect  washing  by  brown  flakes  of  fiocculent  matter, 
which  float  in  the  water.  Indeed,  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
fading  failures  is  on  account  of  a  trace  of  hyposulphite  left  in  the 
picture  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  oxide  of  lead  with  which  it  is 
painted,  more  particularly  if  the  pictures  are  hung  against  damp  walls. 

To  Colour  Transfers. — First  size  the  picture  weakly.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  prevent  absorption  of  colour  in  case  the  film  should  be 
broken  in  places.  Next  prepare  a  megilp  of  one  part  of  mastic  varnish 
and  one  part  of  light  drying  oil.  This,  after  mixing,  will  be  found  to 
form  a  paste.  Have,  also,  a  small  bottle  of  turpentine  handy,  to 
wash  brushes  or  to  dilute  colours  when  necessary.  Artistic  expe¬ 
rience  now  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  photographer  in, mixing  the 
various  colours. 

Proceed  by  taking  a  little  light  red,  sufficient  to  stain  a  portion  of 
megilp  for  covering  the  face.  This,  while  still  moist,  must  be 
pounced  with  a  flat  hog’s-hair  brush,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  stipple.  Next,  fill  in  the  background  in  the  same  manner,  with 
flake  white,  shading  the  same  over  the  shoulders  with  a  little  cobalt 
and  lampblack.  Soften  the  whole  with  a  badger’s-hair  brush,  which 
gives  a  soft,  feathery  appearance.  When  dry  continue  the  same 
treatment  to  the  hair  and  dress  according  to  the  various  colours  and 
shades  required.  Before  allowing  the  megilp  to  become  too  dry  com¬ 
mence  filling  in  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  with  a  little  stronger  colour 
till  the  required  hue  or  tint  is  obtained;  and,  also,  by  covering  the 
shadows  only  with  a  slight  tinge  of  Indian  red,  which  destroys  the 
grey  shade  left  by  the  collodion,  and  tinting  the  lips  with  a  little  car¬ 
mine.  All  that  remains  is  to  give  a  few  strong  and  sharp  touches  to 
the  hair,  extreme  outlines  of  the  face  and  drapery  in  the  deepest 
shadows,  finishing  with  a  few  high  lights  on  the  collar,  front  or  cuffs, 
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and  jewellery,  if  any.  Anyone  who  has  had  some  experience  in  water¬ 
colour  painting  can  soon  become  an  adept  at  transfer  colouring  by 
following  these  directions. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  same  mode  of  treatment  applies 
also  to  collodion  positives  on  opal  glass. 

Although  scarcely  in  regular  order  of  sequence  it  will  be  useful  to 
give  here  a  modified  formula  for  preparing  a  transfer  paper  suitable 
for  different  conditions  of  temperature  and  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  hot  weather  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces  of  gelatine  to  a  gallon 
of  water  makes  a  fine,  strong  surface  on  the  paper,  which  will,  in 
most  instances,  strip  from  the  glass  without  tearing  or  damaging 
the  collodion  film.  In  cold  weather  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of 
gelatine  will  generally  be  a  sufficient  allowance;  but  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent  it  is  better  to  have  a  stock  of  both  kinds  at  hand.  One  ounce 
of  chrome  alum  instead  of  two  to  the  gallon  will  prevent  the  gelatine 
from  dissolving  off  the  paper  while  soaking  in  the  water,  and  will 
not  render  the  solution  so  stringy  and  lumpy  as  a  larger  dose.  I 
believe  Mr.  Dawson  will  entirely  concur  with  me  in  this  opinion. 

Should  the  demand  for  enlarged  collodion  transfers  increase — as 
it  probably  will  when  more  photographers  make  it  a  branch  of  their 
ordinary  work — prepared  transfer  paper  will,  doubtless,  become  an 
article  of  commerce  like  albumenised  paper.  In  the  meantime  each 
operator  has  to  make  his  own;  but  that  is  not  a  very  difficult 
matter  if  the  instructions  which  have  been  given  in  this  Journal  are 
adhered  to. 

For  some  reason  or  other  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  secre¬ 
tiveness  manifested  by  those  who  have  been  most  successful  in  the 
practice  of  this  process.  Now  that  the  secret  bubble  is  burst  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  many  who  will  find  this  mode  of 
working  a  pleasant  and  profitable  addition  to  their  photographic 
labours.  W.  George. 

P.S. — Mr.  Wilkinson,  I  think,  is  again  in  error  in  regard  to  de¬ 
velopment  when  he  recommends  a  superabundance  of  the  pyrogallic 
solution  to  be  poured  over  the  exposed  plate  and  all  drained  off 
except  what  adheres  to  the  film.  With  a  properly-exposed  plate  such 
a  course  should  not  be  adopted;  but  when  the  exposure  has  been  too 
prolonged — which  is  easily  seen  when  the  image  flashes  out  with  great 
rapidity — this  mode  of  procedure  will  often  be  successful  in  obtaining  a 
fairly  brilliant  picture  when  it  would  otherwise  be  feeble  and  flat.  To 
the  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  of  many  of  the  symptoms 
observable  in  the  course  of  development  may  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  that  loss  of  half-tone  and  artistic  contrast  so  much  appreciated  by  a 
true  photographer.  W.  G. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

CALLANDER. 

As  Callander  may  not  be  so  well  known  across  the  border  as  it  is  in 
Scotland,  I  may  be  excused  in  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Perthshire, 
fifty-two  miles  north-west  of  Edinburgh  and  forty-five  north  of 
Glasgow,  and  from  either  place  it  can  be  reached  within  two  and  a- 
lialf  hours  by  rail.  During  the  summer  months  it  is  a  fashionable 
resort  for  visitors,  chiefly  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  as  such 
it  has  within  a  few  years  grown  in  extent  and  importance.  Visitors 
find  a  temporary  home  at  the  west-end  of  the  town,  and  the  many 
snug  villas  and  elegant  mansions  erected  on  what  is  called  the 
Lenny  Fens  amply  testify  to  the  salubrity,  as  well  as  the  beauty,  of 
Callander  and  its  surroundings.  There  are  two  first-rate  hotels  in 
the  place,  and  for  those  who  may  want  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
comfort  and  at  a  moderate  cost  lodgings  can  be  had  in  the  town. 

But  it  is  as  a  photographic  field  that  I  desire  to  bring  the  locality 
under  notice.  1  do  not  mean  the  town  itself — though  from  various 
points  pleasing  views  of  it  can  be  got — but  the  centre  it  forms  for 
some  fine  and  interesting  work  being  done,  and  the  facility  with 
which  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  principal  places  can  be  reached.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company 
for  the  way  in  which  it  caters  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  by 
bringing  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hours'  travelling  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  scenery  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  illustrated  Tourist's 
Guide  and  Pleasure  Parties  Programme,  issued  by  the  Company,  is 
unique  in  itself  and  worthy  of  preservation. 

I  shall  do  little  more  than  mention  some  of  the  most  interesting 
places  where  pleasing  views  can  be  had.  I  shall  certainly  not 
attempt  to  describe  them — at  least  at  any  length.  Scott  has  immor¬ 
talised  them  in  his  “Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  the  guide-books  present 
a  not  overdrawn  picture. 
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Leaving  Callander  and  going  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a-half  Bracklin  Falls  are  reached.  The 
falls,  when  the  stream  is  in  flood,  present  an  imposing  spectacle,  and 
in  such  a  condition  make  a  better  subject  for  a  photograph  than 
when  in  a  less  turbulent  condition.  Going  a  short  distance  along 
the  side  of  the  stream,  and  scrambling  down  to  its  bed — no  easy 
task — a  good  view  can  be  had  of  the  rustic  bridge  which  spans  the 
chasm  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  pool,  in  which  the  series  of  falls 
find  rest  after  their  tumbling,  and  roaring,  and  surging.  In  addition 
to  these  principal  objects  several  rock  and  water  bits  can  be  obtained, 
some  of  the  huge  boulders  forming  studies  in  themselves. 

Returning  to  Callander  (for  I  am  specifying  places  within  easy 
walking  distance),  and  passing  westward,  the  Lenny  water  is  met. 
At  first  it  flows  comparatively  quietly  over  a  stony  bed,  but  as  you 
proceed  the  scene  is  changed.  The  wooded,  sloping  banks  give  place  to 
rugged,  rocky  sides,  between  which  the  river,  now  contracted,  rushes 
with  maddening  impetuosity  over  and  around  huge  masses  of  rock 
and  boulders.  Several  grand  subjects  can  be  got  here.  Continuing 
on  about  half-a-mile  the  famous  Pass  of  Lenny  is  reached — the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject.  About  a  mile  further  on  Loch  Lubnag  comes  in  view, 
encircled  by  hills  casting  their  reflection  on  the  placid  sheet  of  water, 
while  overhead  the  ever-shifting  clouds  throw  remarkable  shadows 
on  the  hill  sides,  the  whole  combining  to  make  a  pleasing  picture. 

We  now  return  and  take  the  train,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  we  reach 
Doune  station,  about  a  mile  from  which  is  the  famous  old  castle, 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Teith,  and  of  which  several  views  can 
be  got.  The  next  station  is  Dunblane,  where  there  is  a  fine  old 
cathedral  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Once  more  returning 
to  our  centre,  a  ride  of  seven  or  ten  minutes  brings  us  to  Kingshouse 
station  for  the  Braes  of  Ralquhidder,  and  by  a  walk  of  two  miles 
the  church  and  burying-ground  where  Rob  Roy  reposes  are  reached  ; 
but  on  the  way  thither  some  good  old  highland  huts  are  passed. 
Behind  the  church  there  is  a  fine  fall,  and  a  little  beyond  Loch  Vail 
comes  in  view.  Returning  to  Kingshouse,  four  or  five  miles  bring 
us  to  Lochearnhead,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  loch  near  which 
the  village  is  situated.  Here,  up  the  side  of  the  loch  and  all  around, 
some  fine  work  is  to  be  done.  By  a  walk  of  nearly  three  miles, 
through  Glenogle,  KUlin  station  is  reached,  from  which  a  drive  of 
three  miles  lands  us  at  Killin  village,  where  at  every  turn  fine 
scenery  meets  the  view. 

The  grand  excursion  from  Callander  is  to  the  Trossachs  and  Loch 
Katrine — a  distance  of  nine  miles.  Coaches  in  connection  with  the 
trains  run  thither,  where  the  Rob  Roy  steamer  conveys  the  tourist 
up  the  Loch  to  Stronachlachar.  The  drive  is  one  of  exceeding 
beauty  after  about  two  miles  of  the  road  is  passed,  when  Loch 
Venachar  comes  in  view.  On  the  occasion  on  which  I  went  the 
drive  a  scene  was  presented  to  me  that  I  shall  long  remember.  The 
loch  was  without  a  ripple,  and  the  verdure-clad  hills  and  wooded 
banks  were  reflected  on  its  bosom  with  great  clearness.  Carriages 
and  horsemen  on  the  road  that  skirts  the  shore  on  the  opposite  side 
were  seen  in  their  mirrored  peculiarity,  and  the  clouds  were  repro¬ 
duced  in  (one  would  fancy)  increased  sharpness  of  outline.  We  (for 
the  company  included  two  enthusiasts)  were  sorely  tempted  to  draw 
up  and  have  a  “  shot,”  but  we  wished  to  push  on  to  Loch  Katrine  in 
order  to  be  in  time  for  the  steamer,  as  with  steam  up  she  would  be 
about  to  leave  the  pier.  Some  fine  groups  of  Highland  cows  and 
calves  grazing  close  on  the  roadside  were,  however,  faithfully  im¬ 
pressed  on  a  few  plates.  Continuing  on,  the  entrance  to  Glenfinlas, 
the  Brig  o’  Turk,  Duncraggan  Huts,  and  Loch  Achray  were  severally 
passed,  when  the  Trossachs  proper  was  reached,  and  in  good  time  to 
catch  the  steamer.  Two  plates  each  were  exposed  on  her  with  really 
fine  effect.  The  rustic  pier,  its  situation,  and  the  tidy  little  boat, 
with  its  complement  of  passengers  all  on  the  look-out  and  steady, 
are  worthy  of  a  day’s  journey  to  get.  Passing  along  the  north  shore 
the  Silver  Strand,  Ellen’s  Isle,  &c.,  &c.,  are  rare  subjects.  A  great 
amount  of  work  can  be  done  here. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  any  one — be  he  either  photographic 
or  non-photographic — to  visit  this  beautiful  locality,  and,  given  fine 
weather,  it  would  rejoice  their  hearts — the  heart  of  the  mere  sight¬ 
seer  at  the  time,  and  the  heart  of  the  votary  of  the  camera  then  and 
ever  after  by  his  box  of  negatives  reminding  him,  as  no  diary  can  do, 
of  his  pleasant  journey.  Read  the  “Lady  of  the  Lake,”  consult 
“Black’s  Guide  to  the  Trossachs,”  and  invest  in  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company’s  tourist  programme,  and  go  !  J.  Crtghton. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  has  long  been  a  popular  belief  that  thunder 
is  an  enemy  to  both  the  brewer  and  the  dairyman,  putting  the  beer 
altogether  out  of  condition  and  causing  milk  to  turn  sour  before  its 


proper  time.  Hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  exorcised  any  bane¬ 
ful  influence  on  the  photographer,  except,  perhaps,  by  keeping  sitters 
at  home  instead  of  letting  them  visit  the  studio  ;  but  during  the  recent 
severe  electrical  disturbances  that  have  shown  themselves  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  gelatine  troubles  have  been  so  much 
more  than  usually  prevalent  that  it  is  difficult  to  stem  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  as  it  manifests  itself  by  such  expression  as  “the 
thunder  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

From  an  extensive  intercourse  with  photographers,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  increase  of  their  gelatine  troubles 
during  the  period  in  question,  but  find  that  they  occurred — not  with 
plates  that  had  been  for  some  time  in  stock,  but  in  the  preparation  of 
emulsion  during  the  few  days  the  electrical  disturbances  lasted,  and  in 
the  employment  of  plates  made  from  such  emulsion.  Those  distur¬ 
bances,  however,  have  enough  to  answer  for  without  being  blamed  for 
evils  which  they  do  not  produce  ;  and  if  photographers  who  experience 
such  troubles  would  only  realise  the  fact  that  the  enemies  of  gelatine 
are  the  heat  and  moisture  that  have  accompanied  the  recent  thunder 
storms,  they  would  be  better  prepared  to  battle  with  and  overcome 
the  difficulties.  That  those  difficulties  are  considerable  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  those  who  have  not  been  unfortunate  enough  to  encounter 
them,  when  I  say  that,  in  one  case  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  an 
amateur,  experienced  in  emulsion  making,  found  that  after  washing  and 
redissolving  he  had  got  sixteen  ounces  instead  of  five,  which  was  the 
quantity  intended. 

In  a  previous  article  I  indicated  a  belief  that  gelatine  would  not 
take  its  proper  permanent  place  in  the  studio  till  every  photographer 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  preparing  his  own  plates.  This  opinion  I 
still  hold,  but  am  sorry  to  see  that  its  realisation  is  as  far  off  as  ever, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  advertising  pages  of  almost  every 
number  of  the  Journal  announce  a  fresh  “  Richmond  in  the  field”  as  a 
caterer  for  the  ever-growing  demand  for  gelatine  plates.  The  northern 
metropolis  has  hitherto  taken  her  fair,  and  more  than  her  fair,  share  in 
pioneering  photographic  work;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
for  a  long  time  I  have  felt  not  a  little  humiliated  at  the  thought  that 
Scotch  photographers  had  to  send  across  the  border  for  their  supplies  of 
sensitive  plates,  and  that  no  “modern  Athenian”  was  enterprising 
enough  to  start  the  manufacture  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to 
meet  the  demand  that  a  first-rate  plate  would  certainly  induce.  But 
“better  late  than  never,”  and  in  the  present  case,  perhaps,  better  late 
than  earlier,  as,  with  proverbial  Scotch  caution,  we  may  have  “waited 
till  the  road  was  made.”  I  have  just  learned  that  a  gentleman — whose 
name  will  be  a  guarantee  that  what  he  does  will  be  well  done — is 
erecting  extensive  premises  and  training  a  staff  of  hands  with  a  view  to 
the  immediate  introduction  of  an  Edinburgh  plate  that  shall  in  all  good 
qualities  be  at  least  equal  to  anything  in  the  market. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  remember  a  notice,  a  number  of  years  ago* 
of  the  “penny  photographs”  of  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Dundee,  and  of  how 
good  a  thing  he  made  of  them.  They  were  penny  photographs  only  in 
the  sense  that  the  sitter  got  twelve  for  a  shilling  ;  but  here  is  some¬ 
thing  cheaper  still.  An  enterprising  photographer  has  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  principal  street  of  our  noble  city  who  supplies  his  cus¬ 
tomers  with  nine  “gems”  of  themselves,  for  the  modest  sum  of  seven 
pence  halfpenny,  or  the  whole  mounted  in  separate  and  ornamental 
frames  for  one  shilling.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Robertson 
used  but  one  lens,  and  favoured  his  clientele  with  four  different  positions 
or  expressions  ;  but  our  modern  penny-a -limner  fires  off  his  whole  nine 
barrels  at  once,  and  as  the  impression  is  taken  on  a  ferrotype  plate  it  is 
finished  and  delivered  at  once.  Will  it  pay?  Our  photographer  evi¬ 
dently  thinks  it  does  (and  he  ought  to  know),  as  he  has  opened  ttvo 
large  establishments  in  the  same  street.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
popularity.  I  have  looked  into  the  thing  and  watched  its  operation, 
and  my  advice  to  any  one  who  likes  to  lay  his  hand  on  plenty  of  ready 
money,  and  does  not  object  to  a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  is  to  try  it. 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 
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MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  outdoor  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
10th  inst.  Although  there  were  many  absentees  the  meeting  proved 
exceedingly  enjoyable.  The  place  selected  was  the  valley  of  the  River 
Bollin,  and  although  very  magnificent  scenery  was  not  expected  so 
near  Manchester,  those  of  the  party  who  had  not  been  there  before  were 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  many  charming  views  which  seemed  to  lend 
themselves  to  photographic  treatment.  Mr.  W.  G.  Coote,  the  Treasurer, 
had  been  over  the  ground  previously,  and  proved  a  capital  guide. 
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Having  gone  with  the  intention  of  making  the  most  of  the  half  holi¬ 
day,  all  were  most  unanimous  in  the  desire  to  secure  some  good  work, 
and  also  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  exceedingly  pleasant  ramble. 

For  some  time  all  trudged  along  the  country  lanes,  delighted  with 
everything  around  and  about,  until  reaching  some  rising  ground,  on  which 
stood  an  old  thatched  cottage,  the  view  from  which,  looking  back  in  the 
direction  the  party  had  come,  was  so  inviting  that  all  were  seized  with 
a  desire  to  begin  work.  So  cameras  were  unpacked  forthwith,  gelatine 
plates  being  greatly  in  the  ascendant.  The  tenant  of  the  cottage  being 
in  his  garden,  he  was  asked  to  pose  himself  in  front,  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did.  After  a  little  chat  the  walk  was  resumed,  and  continued 
through  the  pleasant  fields  to  the  valley.  Before  reaching  this,  however, 
the  pedestrians  came  to  a  path  which  was  so  very  suitable  to  the  taking 
of  a  group  that  two  of  the  members  suggested  taking  the  portraits  of 
the  rest,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

All  then  journeyed  on,  seeing  many  first-rate  views,  to  their  intense 
delight— some  of  which  were  photographed,  while  other  scenes  the  party 
were  content  to  look  at  and  admire.  Indeed,  there  was  much  to  admire 
in  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  was  pleasantly  rural  in  its  character. 
The  trees  were  abundant,  and  with  little  labour  it  was  found  possible 
to  get  in  the  field  of  view  some  very  artistic  pictures.  The  undergrowth 
was  very  abundant,  consisting  of  grasses,  ferns,  foxgloves,  nettles,  &c., 
all  of  which  made  charming  foreground  studies. 

At  a  farmhouse  on  the  route — whilst  most  of  the  members  were 
drinking  milk— Mr.  Coote  took  on  a  gelatine  plate  a  photograph  of  a  very 
angry  dog.  A  little  way  past  that  place  was  encountered  the  only 
difficulty  on  the  ramble.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  path  which  was  on 
the  slope  towards  the  river,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other,  was  one 
complete  mudhole.  There  seemed  a  likelihood,  at  one  time,  of  some  of 
the  members  sticking  fast  or  being  thrown  headlong  in  the  mud  by 
reason  of  the  legs  of  the  tripods  and  their  own  becoming  “mixed.” 
One  member  caused  a  hearty  laugh  by  calling  out — “I’ve  lost  my  leg !” 
meaning  one  of  the  legs  of  the  stand.  However,  like  most  things,  the 
puddle  came  to  an  end,  and  all  was  found  safe  and  sound  on  looking 
things  over. 

Immediately  after  the  foregoing  fortunate  escape  the  party  came  upon 
the  most  charming  miniature  pool  it  had  been  their  lot  to  see.  It  was  not 
more  than  a  dozen  yards  across,  and  yet,  with  its  surroundings,  it  made 
up  a  picture  worthy  of  the  highest  artistic  treatment.  ,  There  were  not 
many  more  plates  exposed,  though  there  seemed  scope  for  many  very 
good  pictures  being  made,  both  near  foreground  bits  and  distant  views. 
The  party  passed  through  a  grand  wood,  securing  pictures  at  every 
turn;  but  it  was  then  late,  and  the  members  were  beginning  to  wish 
for  the  intended  resting-place.  Shortly  after  the  welcome  hostelry 
was  reached,  and  a  very  substantial  tea  was  set  before  men  who,  by 
reason  of  the  delightful  ramble  they  had  enjoyed,  were  prepared  to  do 
full  justice  thereto. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  June, — Dr.  Vogel  in  the 
chair. 

Two  new  members  having  been  admitted,  the  Chairman  showed  some 
gelatine  dry-plate  photographs  of  street  scenes  in  Tunis. 

A  communication  from  Herr  Frege  was  read,  in  which  he  related  an 
instance  of  the  frequently-described  appearance  of  a  positive  instead  of 
a  negative  image  on  a  gelatine  plate  after  an  unusually-long  exposure, 
so  that  when  a  print  was  long  exposed  under  the  gelatine  plate  the 
result  was  a  negative. 

Herr  Reichard  had  once  accidentally  got  a  positive  instead  of  a 
negative.  The  plate  had  not  been  excessively  long  exposed,  but  it  had 
been  energetically  treated  with  an  ammoniacal  developer. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  indications  of  positives  were  obtained 
when  the  plates  (either  ordinary  wet  ones  or  emulsion)  had  received 
light  before  exposure. 

Herr  Harnecker  had  observed  the  same  thing  in  the  tannin  dry 
plates  which  he  had  used  in  the  German  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole, 
under  the  command  of  Herr  Koldewey. 

Herr  Quidde  observed  the  same  appearance  in  the  case  of  a  large  wet 
plate  which  the  light  had  reached  after  the  exposure. 

Herr  Prumm  remarked  that  an  operator  had,  in  his  studio,  once  pro¬ 
duced  positives  in  the  camera  both  from  nature  and  from  positive 
transparencies,  but  had  not  communicated  his  mode  of  procedure  to  him, 
although  he  had  deposited  an  account  of  it  in  a  sealed  envelope  with 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Herr  Schleussner,  of  Frankfurt,  wrote  to  say  that  the  promoters  of 
the  Photographic  Congress  had  agreed  to  give  up  those  articles  in  their 
programme  which  were  objected  to  by  the  Congress  Committees  of  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society  and  Berlin  Association  for  the  Cultivation 
of  Photography.  The  high-sounding  title  of  “congress”  was  also  to  be 
dropped,  but  it  was  hoped  that  a  meeting  of  all  interested  in  the  art- 
science  would  take  place,  the  time  proposed  being  the  end  of  August 
or  the  beginning  of  September. 

Herr  Munch  exhibited  some  rose-tinted  albumenised  paper,  the  colour 
of  which,  he  stated,  would  withstand  the  action  of  light.  There  were, 
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he  said,  continual  complaints  of  rose-tinted  albumenised  paper  bleaching 
when  exposed  to  light,  so  that  the  pictures  became  a  dirty  grey.  His 
firm  had  the  paper  shown  specially  prepared  with  a  permanent  colours 
and  he  had  some  of  the  samples  of  the  new  paper  tinted  light  and  some 
dark,  in  order  to  see  how  it  would  work  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
new  dye  possessed  any  properties  injurious  to  photographs.  The 
speaker  showed  a  sheet  of  paper,  tinted  a  deep  rose  colour  with  the  old 
dye,  across  which  strips  of  some  opaque  substance  had  been  laid,  and 
the  whole  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  light.  The  parts 
which  the  light  had  reached  were  perfectly  bleached,  so  that  the  paper 
appeared  to  be  striped.  This  was  not  the  case  with  a  piece  of  the  new 
paper,  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  the  light  having 
made  no  visible  difference  in  it. 

The  Chairman  confirmed  the  statement  as  to  the  power  of  resisting 
the  light,  he  having  experimented  with  it. 

Herren  Reichard  and  ScHAARWaCHTER,  who  had  tried  the  paper, 
said  it  worked  as  well  as  any  other,  had  a  good  appearance,  and  showed 
no  injurious  properties.  With  regard  to  its  permanency  when  exposed 
to  light  they  could  say  nothing,  having  only  commenced  their  experi¬ 
ment  the  day  before.  The  colour  seemed  to  them  too  deep  a  red.  They 
showed  the  sample  prints  they  had  made,  and  these  samples  quite 
confirmed  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Herr  Prumm  did  not  consider  the  atriped  test  conclusive,  as  such 
deeply-tinted  paper  could  scarcely  be  used  in  photography.  Of  course 
the  aniline  dyes  would  fade;  but  other  red  colours  which  were  permanent 
were  employed  for  tinting  paper.  He  had  some  photographs  in  his 
show-case  which  had  been  exposed  for  months  to  change  both  of  light 
and  temperature,  and  yet  had  not  become  bleached.  Some  other  mem¬ 
bers  remarked  that  they  had  never  seen  permanent  rose-tinted  paper  in 
the  market. 

Herr  Munch  said  if  he  had  selected  specimens  rather  too  deep  in 
colour  it  was  only  to  show  any  action  that  the  light  might  have  more 
strikingly ;  and,  besides,  although  such  deeply-tinted  paper  was  not  used 
in  Berlin,  it  was  used  in  the  provinces  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  Chairman  had  often  made  similar  experiments  before  his  stu¬ 
dents,  and  always  used  deeply-tinted  paper.  He  exposed  it,  not  sensi¬ 
tised,  under  a  negative  in  a  printing-frame,  and  after  a  sufficient  exposure 
— twenty-four  hours  being  generally  enough — there  would  be  a  perfect 
impression  of  the  plate  on  the  paper.  He  had  thus  exposed  some  of 
Herr  Munch’s  paper  to  the  light  for  four  days  without  perceiving  any 
change  in  it.  He  had  frequently  examined  rose-tinted  albumenised 
paper  with  the  spectroscope,  and  always  found  that  it  was  coloured 
with  an  aniline  dye.  He  had  not  yet  been  able  to  determine  exactly 
what  the  dye  of  the  new  paper  was,  but  it  was  not  an  aniline  dye. 
Some  samples  of  ordinary-printed  paper  were  exhibited  which  had 
become  yellow  where  the  light  had  reached  it. 

Dr.  FriedleInder  explained  that  the  yellowing  of  the  paper  when 
exposed  to  light  was  to  be  attributed  to  certain  resinous  contents,  the 
perfect  removal  of  which  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  permanency 
of  the  colour  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Lohse,  of 
Potsdam: — “The  addition  of  iodide  of  silver  to  gelatino-bromide  of 
silver — which  I  recommended  on  page  13  of  the  Photographisches  Archive 
for  1879 — has  also  been  lately  recommended  by  Captain  Abney  (The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  18S0,  p.  196),  and  when  carefully 
used  proves  very  advantageous.  Some  brief  experiments  of  mine  quite 
confirm  Captain  Abney’s  observations  on  the  addition  of  small  quantities, 
firstly,  of  iodide  of  silver  to  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  and  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  this  modification  of  the  gelatine  process  very  highly,  since  it 
permits  of  working  with  a  good  deal  of  yellow  light ;  and,  secondly,  the 
negatives  are  brilliant  and  perfectly  clear  in  the  shadows.  To  all 
appearance  the  addition  of  a  little  iodide  of  silver  has  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  emulsion,  in  the  sense  of  lessening  it. 
In  the  expectation  of  the  members  of  your  Association  being  interested 
in  this  innovation  I  send  the  formula  used  by  me : — 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  0'27  grammes. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  1'33  ,, 

Silver .  2 -40  ,, 

Gelatine  .  4  6  ,, 

Water  .  40  0  ,, 

The  quantity  of  water  is  increased,  after  washing,  together  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  until  the  required  consistency  is  reached. 
The  iodide  of  silver  has  a  thickening  action  on  the  gelatine,  as  I  have 
already  observed.  This  gives  rise  to  the  slight  drawback  of  plates  prepared 
with  iodo-bromide-of-silver  gelatine  being  somewhat  difficult  to  fix.  ” 

The  Chairman  had  also  tried  the  addition  of  iodide  of  silver,  and 
found  it  worked  well.  The  danger  of  fogging  was  less  than  formerly  ; 
still  it  had  to  be  guarded  against. 

Herr  Roloff  showed  three  carte  negatives  on  a  single  plate,  with 
prints  from  the  same— one  being  a  picture  taken  iu  the  ordinary  way, 
the  other  two  being  taken  bj7  Kurtz’s  method  with  hot,  vibrating  air. 
There  was  no  visible  difference  between  the  different  pictures. 

Herr  Haberlandt  complained  that  his  silver  bath  had  a  tendency  to 
become  acid,  so  that  he  had  always  to  keep  correcting  it  with  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  sometimes  happened  that  when  he  had  finished  working 
with  the  bath  he  would  correct  its  acidity,  yet  next  day  it  would  be 
acid  without  having  been  used  again, 
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Herr  Schaarwrchter  had  had  a  similar  bath. 

The  Chairman  conjectured  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  by  oxidation 
of  the  alcohol  and  ether  contained  in  the  batb. 

Herr  Beichard  showed  a  negative  taken  with  the  Chairman’s  emul¬ 
sion,  the  plate  being  exposed  wet  immediately  after  preparation.  The 
sensitiveness  appeared  to  be  about  three  times  that  of  an  ordinary  wet 
plate. 

The  question-box  was  then  opened,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned. 

ComspuDnut. 


MERCURIAL  INTENSIFIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Looking  up,  in  some  back  numbers  of  the  Journal, 
some  particulars  upon  dry  gelatine  plates  and  their  advantages  and 
otherwise  as  compared  with  wet  plates,  I  came  upon  the  following  at 
page  218,  May  7th,  1880: — “Its  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty  that  is 
experienced  in  removing  the  last  trace  of  the  hypo,  from  the  gelatine  film, 
the  result  of  such  imperfect  washing  being  either  a  milkiness  upon  the 
surface,  which  can  be  wiped  off,  or  the  production  of  a  permanent  stain 
of  an  irridescent  character  which  defies  all  attempts  at  removal.  ”  And 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  article  (for  it  is  an  editorial  one,  I  presume)  you 
say: — “ In  conclusion:  we  must  warn  our  readers  against  placing  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  regular  employment  of  intensifiers,  ”  &c.,  &c. 

All  this  is  very  valuable,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  mercurial 
intensification  {i.e.,  bichloride)  is  largely  practised;  and,  although 
some  may  not  find  it  out  immediately,  yet  from  its  use  in  the  intensi¬ 
fication  of  wet  plates  I  have  seen  most  serious  effects  produced  upon  the 
body  in  after  years.  To  get  rid  of  the  hypo,  and  yet  to  intensify  the 
the  negative  I  would  substitute  a  formula  published  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  No.  855,  September  22nd,  1876,  page  456, 
by  Mr.  E.  Viles.  There,  sugar  of  lead  in  weak  solution  is  made  into 
a  bath,  and  into  it  are  plunged  the  silver  prints  after  fixing  and  well 
washing.  “When  prints  are  immersed  the  water  becomes  milky,  which 
is  caused  by  decomposition  of  hypo,  and  formation  of  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lead,  which  can  be  removed  from  the  surface  by  washing  or  spong¬ 
ing  ” — or  brushing,  I  presume.  In  this  bath  they  also  get  toned.  Why  not 
apply  this  to  negatives  ?  Although  acetate  of  lead  is  a  poison,  yet  it 
does  not  act  in  the  same  deadly  way  as  the  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
destroys  the  bones  of  the  body. 

I  have  no  opportunity  of  trying  this  suggestion,  which  I  merely 
throw  out  in  the  hope  that  the  use  of  bichloride  may  be  put  aside.  In 
the  matter  of  silver  printing,  I  can  answer  for  its  giving  to  the  prints 
both  purity  of  whites  and  beauty  of  tone;  yet  care  is  required  in  its  use. 

Mr.  Frank  Moffat,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  and  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of 
May  5tb,  1880,  gives  an  excellent  and  safe  formula  from  a  pamphlet 
published  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  whose  plates  are  so  well 
known  and  largely  U3ed,  and  this  should  be  a  guarantee  for  its  safety. 
It  is  the  ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron,  gelatine,  and  acetic  acid  solution 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  formula  has  been  so  recently  published,  and 
the  paper  is  so  excellent  a  one,  that  a  re-perusal  of  it  by  your  readers 
will  be  a  pleasui’e.  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  gelatine  will  be  made  as  amenable  to  iron  intensification  as 
collodion,  and  hail  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  formula  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

For  many  years  with  wet  collodion  I  have  never  used  pyro.,  but  a 
combination  of  potash,  iron,  ammonia,  and  gelatine,  very  weakly  acidi¬ 
fied  with  acid,  and  obtained  splendid  results ;  so  I  am  led  to  think  that 
the  same  formula,  slightly  modified,  applied  to  gelatine  plates  will 
answer  admirably.  The  developer,  when  newly  mixed,  is  of  a  bright 
golden  sherry  colour,  and  it  is  used  largely  diluted,  as,  like  Mr.  George 
Dawson,  I  prefer  a  slow  development.  I  also  think,  with  Mr.  E.  Dunmore, 
that  very  weak  cyanide  in  combination  with  a  salt  of  potash  may  be 
used  for  fixing  without  “frill.”  I  am  the  more  emboldened  to  say 
this  by  finding  from  Mr.  Moffat’s  paper  that  gelatine  films  can  be 
intensified  like  collodion. 

Hoping  soon  to  be  able  to  report  successfully, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Bristol,  July  24,  1880.  Harding  Warner. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GELATIN O-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — Now  that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  gelatino-bro- 
mide  is  fairly  opened  I  shall  be  glad  if,  with  your  accustomed  courtesy 
and  impartiality,  you  will  allow  me  to  give  the  history  a  little  more  in 
detail  than  I  have  hitherto  ventured  on.  I  have  neither  time  nor  incli¬ 
nation  to  enter  into  a  war  of  words  and  phrases.  I  will,  therefore, 
dismiss  Dr.  Maddox’s  meaningless  metaphors  without  further  notice, 
and  I  will  give  him  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Cotesworth,  their  answer  by  a 
plain  statement  of  facts  which  no  one  can  gainsay. 

I  am  sorry  Dr.  Maddox  is  not  satisfied  with  my  acknowledgment  of 
his  claims,  I  allow  him  the  full  credit  of  being  the  originator  of  a  pro¬ 


cess;  but  I  claim  for  myself  to  be  the  originator  of  another  and  radi¬ 
cally  different  process — so  different  that  it  cannot  in  fairness  be  called  a 
modification  of  his.  This  is  altogether  too  pretentious  for  Dr.  Mad¬ 
dox  ;  but  there  is  no  pretension  at  all,  since  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact  that  gelatiuo-bromide  would  have  made  just  the  progress  it  has  if 
Dr. Maddox  had  never  existed.  All  that  I  did  was  quite  independent 
of  him  or  any  other  human  being,  and  in  this  sense  1  accept  with  pride 
what  Mr.  Cotesworth  contemptuously  casts  in  my  teeth,  viz.,  that  1  am 
the  self-constituted  originator  of  gelatiuo-bromide  washed  emulsions. 

There  is  only  one  man  who  has  made  any  improvement  at  all  worth 
mentioning,  and  that  man  is  Mr.  Bennett — all  honour  to  him  !  Mr. 
Cotesworth,  in  a  spirit  of  strong  partisanship,  joins  hands  with  Dr. 
Maddox  in  seeking  to  make  capital  out  of  the  difficulties  I  met  with  in 
introducing  my  original  emulsion ;  but  a  few  facts  will  show  how  base¬ 
less  are  the  insinuations  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  for  the  want 
of  substantive  accusations,  and  for  the  sake  of  disinterested  persons 
who  care  for  the  truth  I  will  state  exactly  what  happened. 

In  July,  1873,  I  advertised  for  sale  an  emulsion  for  making  dry 
plates,  and  before  selling  a  single  bottle  I  took  one  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor 
(then  editor  of  this  Journal)  and  another  to  Mr.  Simpson  (the  then 
editor  of  the  Photographic  News).  The  latter  gentleman  was  away 
from  home,  and  it  escaped  his  notice  till  the  novelty  of  it  had  worn  oil'. 
Mr.  Taylor,  however,  reported  his  experiments  with  my  emulsion,  and 
anyone  may  read  for  himself  what  that  gentleman  said  in  the  number  for 
July  25th,  1873;  but  I  will  quote  the  essential  part  of  what  he  says  : — 

“  The  method  of  preparing  a  plate  is  extremely  simple.  The  emulsion,  after 
being  slightly  warmed,  is  merely  poured  upon  the  glass,  is  allowed  to  dry, 
and — that  is  all.  The  plate  is  then  ready  either  for  immediate  exposure  or  for 
storing  away. 

“  In  the  experiments  we  tried  the  plates  were  quite  dry,  although  we  under¬ 
stand  that  they  can  be  used  wet;  and,  in  exposing,  we  adhered  as  literally  as 
possible  to  the  instructions  given,  viz.,  that  the  exposure  should  be  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  would  be  given  to  a  wet  collodion  plate.  On  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  developer  (alkaline  pyro.)  the  picture  rapidly  made  its  appearance, 
every  detail  being  visible.  These  details  were  afterwards  brought  to  a  great 
degree  of  intensity  by  the  application  of  the  usual  acid  pyro.  and  silver.  One 
negative  was  intentionally  over-intensified,  and  became  very  dense  ;  hence  we 
infer  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intensity.  Respecting  its  capability  for  ren¬ 
dering  detail,  all  that  we  shall  say  at  present  is  that  it  holds  its  own  against 
collodion.  On  examining  the  structure  of  the  image  under  the  microscope  the 
deposit  appears  to  be  very  tine. 

“  We  congratulate  Mr.  Burgess,  who  is  an  artist  rather  than  a  photographer, 
upon  the  bold  and  highly-successful  step  he  has  taken  in  seeking  to  escape 
altogether  from  the  trammels  of  collodion.  We  have  on  several  occasions  ex¬ 
pressed  our  opinion  that  effective  substitutes  for  collodion  might  advantageously 
be  adopted;  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  been  successful.” 

But  how  was  it  I  did  not  continue  to  manufacture  the  emulsion  for 
sale  if  it  was  such  a  success  ?  Because  I  soon  found  to  my  dismay  that 
this  was  a  disastrous  mistake.  Let  Mr.  Cotesworth  clap  his  hands  at 
this  and  chuckle.  It  was  not  my  first  difficulty;  as  1  had  overcome 
others,  so  I  overcame  this.  I  found  that,  in  warm  weather,  in  spite  of 
all  the  antiseptics  available,  the  emulsion  would  decompose  in  three  or 
four  days  after  the  nitrate  of  potash  was  washed  out  of  it,  though  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  it  would  keep  for  months.  I  tried  every  plan  I  could 
think  of  to  preserve  the  emulsion,  but  to  no  purpose — until  one  day  I  had 
occasion  to  use  some  glue,  and  this  set  me  thinking.  There  was  the 
giue-pot  in  good  order,  while  my  emulsion  was  decomposing.  They  are 
both  gelatine.  I  argued — Why  does  one  retain  its  properties  while  the 
other  loses  them  ?  Because  there  is  so  much  more  moisture  present  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  I  concluded ;  and  when  all  the  moisture  is 
gone  there  is  the  hard  glue  or  gelatine  that  will  not  decompose. 

I  immediately  acted  on  this  idea  and  commenced  to  manufacture 
some  gelatino-bromide  pellicle;  and  while  the  experiments  were  in 
progress  several  gentlemen  called  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  witness  the 
working  of  my  process.  Amongst  them  were  Mr.  R.  Kennett,  Mr. 
Le  Neve  Foster,  and  some  venerable  clergyman  whose  name  I  do  not 
remember.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  proneness  of  gelatine  to 
decompose  in  the  moist  state  and  the  consequent  failure  of  emulsion  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  them 
that  I  had  vanquished  that  difficulty  by  the  desiccation  of  the  emulsion, 
and  took  all  the  three  gentlemen  up  to  my  dark  room,  which  was  an 
attic,  to  see  what  I  had  done  towards  it. 

Mr.  Ivennett  may  write  and  say  that  this  is  all  imaginary,  if  he 
please  ;  but  I  solemnly  affirm  that  it  is  true.  He  may  ask,  too,  why  I 
did  not  pursue  this  to  a  commercial  issue  ;  and  I  reply,  because  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  one  drying  was  safer  than  two,  and  began  accordingly  to 
manufacture  dry  plates.  But  I  could  not  supply  brains  and  experience 
with  my  plates,  and,  as  was  inevitable  with  a  new  process,  many  failed 
as  they  do  still ;  but  I  hope  few  photographers,  when  they  blunder,  are 
such  “roughs  ”  as  to  wish  to  kick  the  makers  of  the  plates  they  spoil. 
Many  succeeded,  however. 

Mr.  T.  Sutton,  writing  from  Redon,  October  11,  1873,  says  in  your 
Journal  : — “  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  trying  one  of  Mr.  Burgess’s 
gelatino-bromide  plates.  It  turned  out  well — quite  up  to  my  highest  ex¬ 
pectations.”  Mr.  Beattie,  writing  from  Bristol  to  your  Journal,  says : — 
“A  little  time  ago  I  sent  for  a  few  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  gelatino-bromide 
plates.  The  novelty  of  their  character  was  what  induced  me  to  do  so. 
The  result  of  my  experience  is— -the  plates  are  all  the  author  claims  for 
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them.  ”  And  in  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  the  following  occurs:— “The  Rev.  G.  J. 
Banner  exhibited  three  of  Burgess’s  gelatine  plates  which  he  had 
exposed  and  developed  that  morning.  He  had  had  them  for  two  years, 
and  they  showed  their  keeping  qualities  by  developing  perfectly  clean 
and  well.” 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  my  process  was  a  success  seven  years  ago,  and 
such  a  success  that  Mr.  P.  Mawdsley,  the  most  eminent  dry-plate 
maker  at  that  time,  after  having  given  my  plates  a  trial,  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  me  (and  I  have  his  signature  to  that  agreement  now) 
to  manufacture  and  sell  my  plates  and  to  give  me  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
sales  in  consideration  of  the  information  I  gave  him  ;  and  if  500  photo¬ 
graphers  had  been  wise  enough  to  have  given  me  a  guinea  each  for  the 
information  I  gave  Mr.  Mawdsley  they  would  have  been  richly  rewarded 
for  their  faith,  and,  in  all  probability,  photography  would  have  beeu 
much  further  advanced  today  than  it  is.  I  have  as  much  right  to  sell 
my  knowledge,  if  I  can,  as  the  medical  man  or  lawyer  has  to  sell  his. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  my  toil,  and  none  but  the  ungenerous  and  greedy  will 
wish  to  rob  me  of  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Burgess. 

Helio  House,  Greenwich,  S.E.,  July  26,  1880. 


INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  must  confess  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
C.  G.  Cutchey,  has  afforded  me  some  considerable  amusement.  Still 
there  runs  through  it  a  vein  of  such  solid  chemical  knowledge,  and  such 
logical  deductions,  that  I  feel  sure  he  must  have  had  some  special  work 
on  chemistry  written  for  himself,  or  had  access  to  some  that  have  been 
denied  to  others. 

What  can  be  more  convincing  than  his  “reason”  when  he  says — “0/ 
course  if  negatives  can  be  placed  in  cyanide  they  can  be  fixed  in 
cyanide.”  What  a  revolution  in  chemical  science  is  there  foreshadowed  ! 
— that  the  mere  fact  of  being  able  to  place  one  substance  within  another 
will  ensure  its  solution !  However,  it  must  be  so,  for  Mr.  Cutchey  says  it. 

Then,  again,  his  “  iodide-iodine  that  well-known  solution,  that  he 
places  such  emphasis  upon — what  is  it?  I  have  searched  Brande  and 
Fownes  without  being  able  to  discover  it,  and  no  other  work  on 
chemistry  that  I  have  looked  into  contains  it  in  its  nomenclature. 
Don’t,  Mr.  Cutchey — please  don’t — use  such  advanced  chemical  terms 
and  theories,  for  I  cannot  follow  you — I  really  can’t !  If  you  would 
give  me  the  name  of  the  college  where  you  received  your  elementary 
instruction  in  chemistry  I  shall  be  inclined  to  go  through  a  course,  just 
to  place  me  on  a  fair  argumentative  equality  with  yourself. 

Anyway,  if  I  can  afford  Mr.  Cutchey  such  happiness  as  he  says  I  can, 
by  seeing  him  satisfactorily  intensifying  a  thin,  over-exposed  gelatine 
negative  with  iron  and  silver,  I  can  only  say  he  will  confer  much  more 
happiness,  not  only  on  myself  but  on  many  others,  who  will  anxiously 
look  forward  to  a  demonstration  at  our  Club  on  Mr.  Cutchey ’s  return  to 
town. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Edward  Dunmore. 

July  24,  1880. 

“WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Please  allow  me  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  Mr.  William 
Brooks’s  capital  article  on  Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera — Clevedon, 
&c.,  &c.,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal. 

The  path  leading  to  Dial  Hill,  to  which  he  referred,  is  no  longer  by  the 
side  of  the  Victoria  Library,  as  the  library  has  been  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  road.  Where  the  library  used  to  be  is  now  an  ironmonger’s 
establishment,  and  the  path  up  to  Dial  Hill  is  on  the  left  side  of  it. 

Thinking  that  brother  amateurs  (and,  perhaps,  professionals)  visiting 
our  little  watering-place  would  miss  their  way,  I  venture  to  send  these 
few  lines  for  insertion.— I  am,  yours,  &e.,  E.  S. 

Clevedon,  Jidy  27,  1880. 

THE  NEW  ARGENTIC  GELATINO  BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  much  difficulty  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  Messrs. 
W.  T.  Morgan  and  Co.’s  book  on  The  Argentic  Gelatino- Bromide  Pro¬ 
cess,  and  a  more  complete  “sell”  I  have  seldom  experienced.  If  it 
had  been  brought  out,  as  originally  advertised,  as  a  sixpenny  pamphlet 
there  could  have  been  little  to  complain  of.  Mr.  Burgess  has  done  his 
share  of  the  work  very  well ;  but,  after  all  the  bluster  contained  in  the 
later  advertisements,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  reason  whatever  for 
the  additional  charge  of  two  shillings.  There  is  nothing  new  disclosed. 
The  method  of  developing  in  the  open  light  has  been  published  by  at 
least  two  others,  and  one  of  them  has  used  it  for  more  than  six  months. 

Then,  as  regards  the  wonderful  paper  which  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co. 
have  discovered  no  formula  is  given,  as  everyone  would  have  naturally 
expected  as  an  equivalent  for  the  extra  two  shillings,  but  simply  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  statement  of  its  extraordinary  properties  contained  in  the 
advertisements,  and  which  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe.  No  man  in  his 
senses  would  possess  such  a  secret  and  keep  it  to  himself  for  six  years, 
for  which  period  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co,  state  they  have  used  it.  A 


fortune  might  have  been  made  by  it  long  since,  and  the  inventor  might 
have  obtained  the  prize  offered  some  two  years  ago  for  the  best  ary 
process. 

Why,  let  me  ask,  were  not  the  illustrations  printed  on  this  paper  ? 
They  are  stated  to  have  been  taken  on  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.’s  dry 
plates,  but  they  prove  nothing ;  equally  good  ones  may  be  taken  on 
almost  all  the  plates  now  in  the  market.  If  they  had  been  taken  and 
printed  on  the  new  paper  some  faith  might  have  been  placed  in  them.  I 
strongly  suspect  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.  have  experimented  on  some 
paper,  but  that  the  process  has  not  been  perfected.  If  they  contrive  to 
do  so  we  shall  hear  more  of  it ;  but,  if  not,  it  will  fall  into  oblivion. 

It  appears  that  some  gentleman  objected  to  the  large  sum  of  one 
guinea  required  for  three  dozen  quarter-sized  plates,  with  sufficient  de¬ 
veloper  and  instructions,  and  that  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.,  in  reply, 
stated  that  those  had  co3t  them  twenty-two  shillings.  Now  if  this  be 
a  fact  I  should  think  there  would  be  little  sale  for  their  plates.  The 
plates  ought  not  to  be  more  than  six  shillings,  and  if  the  developer  cost 
sixteen  shillings  few  people  would  be  rash  enough  to  use  them.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Baynham  Jones. 

Cheltenham,  July  27,  1880. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  CANVAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  importance  of  a  good  process  for  printing  on 
canvas  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when 
artists  feel  confidence,  a  really  good  method  of  producing  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  on  canvas  will  be  much  used. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  stated  in  one  of  the  photographic 
journals  that  I  had  discovered  a  process  which  gave  excellent  and 
permanent  results ;  but,  as  I  derived  considerable  profit  by  using  it  for 
my  own  work  and  for  a  few  artists  who  had  become  satisfied  that  no 
better  process  was  available,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  I  should 
publish  the  process. 

Although  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  I  have  a  process  which 
answers  every  requirement  and  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  other 
methods,  it  would  seem  too  much  like  using  your  columns  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes  if  I  said  very  much  about  my  wTork  and  gave  no  details.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  the  surface  of  the  canvas  remains  as  perfect  for 
painting  on  as  if  no  photograph  were  printed  on  it,  and  no  gelatine 
is  employed.  The  print  is  a  photograph  in  a  tint  preferred  by  artists 
for  painting  over ;  but  it  is  printed  by  a  method  used,  I  believe,  for  no 
other  purpose — in  fact,  I  think  I  may  claim  it  as  an  original  process, 
and  that  it  is  permanent  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I  have  used  it  for 
about  fifteen  years  without  a  single  failure. 

The  process  is  extremely  simple.  The  negative  being  ready  the 
canvas  can  be  prepared,  and  in  a  good  light  the  image  may  be  printed, 
fixed,  and  ready  for  the  artist  to  work  on  in  half-an-liour.  I  may  add 
that  has  been  done  today,  and  there  has  been  no  direct  sunlight.  In  a 
good  light  and  with  a  suitable  negative  the  time  Avould  be  less. 

I  am  quite  willing  that  others  should  have  the  advantage  of  this 
process,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  at  present  afford  to  make  it  public.  I 
am  not  a  dealer  in  “processes,”  or  I  might  say  “send  me  your  guineas 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.”  Quite  recently  I  heard  that  an 
artist  who  had  painted  on  some  of  my  canvas  prints  had  said  “I  am 
sure  Mr.  Brothers  would  make  lots  of  money  if  artists  only  knew  of  his 
process.”  How,  then,  is  the  case  to  be  met?  I  should,  of  course,  like 
to  make  “lots  of  money,”  and  I  should  like  every  artist  to  have 
the  advantage  of  my  method  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  process  has 
been  very  profitable  to  me,  and  it  is  still,  in  a  limited  way,  a  source  of 
income,  which,  of  course,  I  might  lose  if  I  published  my  formula. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 

Manchester,  July  23,  1880. 


Photographers  on  Hampstead-heatii. — Henry  Hutchins,  who  has 
carried  on  his  avocation  on  Hampstead-heath  for  many  years  before  and 
since  the  heath  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  was  summoned  to  the  Hampstead  Police  Court,  on  Wednesday, 
the  21st  inst.,  for  unlawfully  placing  across  a  footpath  and  the  turf  of 
Hampstead-heath  a  certain  truck,  contrary  to  the  bye-laws. — Mr. 
Charles  Amos  Roberts,  from  the  solicitors’  department  of  that  board, 
prosecuted ;  defendant  was  represented  by  his  wife. — Mr.  Roberts  said 
that  the  defendant  was  a  photographer  who  had  recently  brought  on  to 
the  heath  a  large  truck  used  for  the  purpose  of  his  business,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  cautions  of  the  chief  heath-keeper,  kept  it  there,  and 
told  the  keeper  he  wished  the  case  brought  on  for  hearing.  The  present 
summons  was  under  the  25th  and  26th  bye-laws. — William  Hough, 
senior  heatli-constable,  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  deposed  to  seeing 
defendant  draw  his  truck  across  a  newly-made  footpath  on  to  the  heath, 
although  witness  cautioned  him  against  doing  so.  — In  the  course  of 
discussion,  Hough  admitted  that  the  defendant  had  been  on  the  heath 
many  years,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  Board  once  before  had  to  take 
proceedings  against  him.  Hough  further  stated  that  the  other  photo¬ 
graphers  on  the  heath  went  when  he  told  them,  but  defendant  was  very 
defiant. — Mrs.  Hutchins:  You  have  placed  another  man  just  in  front  of 
us. — Witness  denied  that. — Ultimately  the  bench  adjourned  the  case  for 
a  month. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

For  exchange,  for  anything  useful,  a  capital  dark  trap,  on  wheels,  fitted  for 
12  X  10  plates  and  under,  for  pony,  or  can  be  drawn  by  hand;  also,  a  tourist 
set  for  exchange.— Address,  J.  C.,  51,  Burgate-street,  Canterbury. 

Beautifully-bound  volume  of  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  containing  twelve 
photographs,  mostly  prize  promenades,  and  Vogel's  Handbook  of  Photo¬ 
graphy ,  in  exchange  for  scenic  backgrounds  or  12  X  10  camera ;  difference 
in  cash. — Address,  H.  D.,  3,  Crwys-road,  Cardiff. 

Wanted,  Meagher’s  8|  inch  square  bellows-body  camera,  with  swing  back  and 
rising  front,  folding  tailboard,  with  double  dark  slide  extra,  in  exchange  for 
a  10  X  8  square  bellows-body  camera,  opens  out  to  2  feet  6  inches,  for  copy¬ 
ing,  &c.,  back  can  be  swung  either  way,  rising  front,  extra-length  of  tail¬ 
board,  one  single  and  two  double  dark  slides,  all  in  a  partitioned  box  for 
travelling,  nearly  new.  Offers.— Address,  J.  Hinley,  Wynn-street,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Photographs  Registered — 


Novice. — Add  fifteen  drops  of  alcohol  to  each  ounce  of  developer;  it  will  then 
flow  freely  over  the  plate.  See  answer  to  B.  Bennett. 

William  Greenhall  (Newcastle).— Received  as  wo  ore  going  to  press. 
Will  be  attended  to  in  our  next. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society.— The  members  of  this  Society 
should  note  that  its  f  uture  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Hall,  Surrey-street,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month,  at  half-past 
seven  p.m.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  October. 

“  The  Photographic  Printer’s  Assistant.” — That  the  interest  in 
silver  printing  is  yet  far  from  being  exhausted  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  W.  Heigh  way’s  little  book  has  already  run  into  a  second  edition  ; 
while  the  character  of  the  work  itself  may  be  also  judged  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  first  edition  was  taken  up  by  the  public.  As  a 
complete  guide  to  every  branch  of  the  silver  printing  process  Mr. 
Heighway’s  book  can  be  strongly  recommended.  The  announcement  of 
the  new  edition  will  be  found  in  our  usual  columns. 

Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court,  on  Friday 
last,  the  23rd  inst.,  the  case  of  Dixon  v.  Ward  was  heard.  The  plaintiff,  a 
photographer,  of  112,  Albany -street,  sued  the  defendant,  a  pianoforte 
maker,  of  Great  Russell-street,  for  £4,  being  the  value  of  two  proofs 
and  of  the  negative  itself  of  a  pianoforte  he  was  instructed  to  photo¬ 
graph.— The  defendant  resisted  the  claim  as  excessive.  His  Honour 
was  of  opinion  that  the  defence  set  up  could  not  be  maintained,  for  the 
negative  of  a  picture  was  the  most  valuable  property  in  it,  as  by  it  the 
defendant  could  have  any  copies  printed  by  another  photographer 
elsewhere. — Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
full  amount  claimed. 


Richard  Crowe,  Liverpool. — Photograph  of  Lightning  Flash. 

Oliver  Claude  Smith,  Bridgewater. — Photograph  of  Homan  Pavement 
situated  at  Woodchester,  near  Stroud ,  Gloucestershire. 


Geo.  Parker.— We  should  certainly  like  much  to  see  a  print.  Kindly  send 
us  one. 

Waste.— Carbonate  of  potash  is  salts  of  tartar.  If  you  ask  for  it  under  this 
name  you  will  possibly  be  able  to  obtain  it  in  your  own  neighbourhood. 

C.  W.— The  spots  are  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  referred  to  in  a 
leading  article  in  the  present  number.  They  arise  from  the  sample  of  gela¬ 
tine  used,  and  not  from  any  of  the  details  of  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion. 
With  the  exception  of  the  spots  the  plates  are  very  good. 

A.  Z. — You  do  not  say  what  process  you  are  working,  but,  whatever  it  is, 
the  fogging  (as  you  term  it)  is  due  to  over-exposure.  You  should  employ  a 
sky-shade,  so  as  to  shield  the  sky  and  distance  while  the  plate  is  being  exposed, 
so  that  the  foreground  may  receive,  practically,  a  longer  exposure. 

Provincial  Photo.— We  do  not  think  you  will  get  an  operator  to  do  what 
you  state  in  your  letter  and  to  fulfil  what  you  require  for  double  the  sura  you 
propose  to  offer.  Such  an  operator  must  be  an  educated  man  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  refinement.  Surely  you  cannot  expect  all  this,  together  with  being 
an  “expert”  in  photography,  for  the  salary  you  name. 

A.  B.  C.— There  is  often  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  chloride  of  silver  to 
subside  when  it  is  precipitated  from  very  dilute  solutions,  such  as  the  washings 
of  prints.  The  best  way  of  getting  it  to  settle  is  to  add  a  little  nitric  acid, 
and  give  it  a  vigorous  stirring ;  it  will  then  subside  quickly.  If,  instead  of 
adding  salt,  you  substitute  hydrochloride  acid,  the  silver  will  then  go  down 
much  quicker. 

F.  M.  S.— 1.  In  our  opinion  you  can  use  nothing  better  than  solid  paraffine.  It 
is  quite  inert  on  silver  solutions,  and  it  is  easy  of  application  and  renewal  if 
at  any  time  required  —2.  Try  drawing  the  solutions  off  with  a  glass  syphon 
until  the  contents  of  the  vessel  are  sufficiently  reduced  to  be  poured  out 
conveniently. 

B.  Bennett. — The  reason  the  developing  solution  behaves  in  the  manner 
it  does  is  owing  to  the  bath  having  become  charged  with  the  solvents  of  the 
collodion,  and  the  addition  of  alcohol  has  only  made  the  matter  worse.  You 
should  have  added  the  alcohol  to  the  developer  and  not  to  the  bath.  You 
had  better  now  either  boil  it  or  expose  it  in  a  flat  dish  in  a  warm  situation,  in 
order  to  evaporate  the  spirit. 

Chromotypist.— Read  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  this  Journal  during 
^  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  subject  of  hot- weather  difficulties  in  carbon  print¬ 
ing  Your  present  difficulty  is  that  the  tissue  is  too  soluble— possibly  from 
being  too  quickly  dried— and  used  too  fresh.  Keep  it  some  days  before 
using  so  that  it  may  become  less  soluble.  The  light  will  not  then  wash  up. 
This  is  the  best  remedy  we  can  suggest  without  knowing  more  particulars  of 
your  method  of  working. 

S.  N.  P.  Z. _ The  defects  in  your  negatives  are  what  are  known  as  “  oyster- 

shell  markings,”  and  they  are  very  prone  to  make  their  appearance  when  the 
weather  is  hot— especially  if  the  collodion  be  of  a  horny  character  and  the 
bath  old.  The  best  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  is  to  employ  an  old  and 
porous  collodion,  and  to  allow  as  little  time  as  possible  to  elapse  between  the 
removal  of  the  plate  from  the  bath  and  the  development  of  it,  as  the  longer 
it  is  kept  the  more  likely  are  the  stains  to  be  produced. 

Pevensey.— The  way  to  employ  marine  glue  is  by  means  of  heat.  Warm  the 
two  surfaces  and  apply  the  glue  again  warm,  uniting  them,  and  put  under 
pressure  until  cold.  Marine  glue  is  by  no  means  a  good  material  with  which 
to  cement  bichromated  gelatine  to  plate  glass  for  development.  The  best 
plan  to  employ  is  to  coat  the  glass  with  collodion  in  the  ordinary  manner,  wash, 
and  apply  the  exposed  surface,  using  a  squeegee  to  bring  the  two  surfaces 
into  contact,  and  at  the  same  time  expel  the  air-bubbles  and  superfluous 
water,  as  in  carbon  printing. 


Instantaneous  Pictures  in  the  Studio. — We  have  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  of  158,  Regent-street,  with  a  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  taken  in  the  studio  by  means  of  the  drop  shutter.  In  spite  of  the 
extreme  brevity  of  the  exposures  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  that 
blackness  and  heaviness  which  usually  mark  this  class  of  picture.  Mr. 
Debenham  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  he  has  attained,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  rapidity  of  exposure  but  also  in  the  preparation 
of  the  gelatine  emulsion ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  far-seeing  amongst  the 
photographic  fraternity,  and  long  ago  set  to  work  to  master  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  plate-making  in  order  to  render  himself  independent  of  any 
sudden  failure  of  the  commercial  supply.  His  success  may  be  measured 
by  the  results  which  are  now  before  us. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — On  Saturday  evening  last, 
the  24th  instant,  about  fifty  of  the  members,  past  and  present,  of 
this  Society  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  the 
occasion  being  the  commemoration  of  the  “coming  of  age”  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  occupied  the  chair  (the  worthy  President 
of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Stathara,  M.A.,  being  present,  with  his 
son,  in  the  capacity  of  the  guest  of  the  evening),  Messrs.  T.  Sebastian 
Davis  and  J.  Spiller  occupying  the  vice-chairs.  In  proposing  the  toast 
of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers,  and 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Chairman  explained  that  this  somewhat 
comprehensive  toast  was  necessary,  as  it  had  been  wisely  decided  to 
curtail  the  toast  list  as  far  as  possible.  This  having  been  drunk  with 
musical  honours  the  toast  of  the  evening — “The  President” — was 
given,  the  Chairman  dwelling  upon  the  many  and  varied  services  which 
Mr.  Statham  had  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the  twenty-one  years 
of  its  existence  and  his  presidency.  Mr.  Statham  having  replied,  “The 
Old  Members”  was  given  and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  F.  Howard, 
T.  Sebastian  Davis,  and  J.  Spiller.  The  toasts  of  the  Secretary, 
responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Cocking  ;  the  Treasurer,  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge  ;  and  the  Press,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  and  H.  Baden  Pritchard, 
were  then  given.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Bridge,  as  usual, 
presided  at  the  pianoforte,  and  with  songs  and  recitations  the  proceedings 
were  pleasantly  extended  to  close  upon  the  limits  of  “lawful”  hours, 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  July  28,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  albumenised  paper  treated  upon  last 
week :  we  suggested  that  the  alleged  inferiority  of  that  material  as 
now  supplied  was  not  so  much  due  to  any  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  albumen  with  which  it  was  prepared  as  it  was  to  the  general 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  negatives  as  now  made  from  what  it 
was  the  custom  to  produce  some  years  ago.  It  is  now,  as  of  old,  by 
no  means  unusual  to  hear  complaints  when  a  sample  of  paper  fails 
to  yield  satisfactory  prints  that  it  has  been  prepared  either  with 
decomposed  or,  possibly,  with  blood  albumen,  or  other  deleterious 
material ;  indeed,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  albumeniser  appears  to 
be  cast  the  whole  of  the  blame. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  fault  in  many  instances 
may  not  rest  with  him  at  all,  but  may  be  due  entirely  to  the  manu- 
facture  of  the  paper  itself,  and  that  the  albumeniser  is  often  power¬ 
less  to  help  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  has  such  a  limited  source  from 
which  he  can  procure  the  raw  material.  Indeed  we  might  say  that 
the  present  number  of  manufactories  of  photographic  paper  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  yet  leave  some  to  spare. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  art-science  this  number  was  not  so  limited 
as  now,  and  many  of  our  older  readers  will  call  to  mind  the  well- 
known  names  of  Turner,  Towgood,  Whatman,  Hollingworth,  Canson 
Freres,  Lacroix,  and  others;  but  these  names  have  now  died  out  as 
makers  of  photographic  papers,  and  given  place  to  the  more  familiar 
ones  of  Steinbach  and  Klieber,  whose  products  are,  perhaps,  more 
generally  known  as  “Saxe”  and  “Rives”  papers.  The  first  four 
names  mentioned  are  those  of  famed  English  manufacturers,  who 
supplied  papers  much  sought  after  in  the  days  of  the  now  defunct 
calotype  and  waxed-paper  processes;  but,  unfortunately,  although 
they  were  the  best  papers  that  could  be  procured  for  these  processes, 
they  proved  to  be  quite  unsuited  for  use  as  albumenised  paper  for 
direct  printing.  Whatman’s  and  Hollingworth’s  are,  however,  still 
employed  to  a  limited  extent  for  printing  by  development,  such,  for 
instance,  as  enlarging  upon  iodide  of  Bilver.  Canson’s  paper  also 
did  not  answer  well  for  albumenising,  as  the  albumen  sank  into  it 
instead  of  remaining  on  the  surface,  and  it  did  not  yield  satisfactory 
colours  when  toned  with  the  alkaline  gold  toning  bath ;  and  for  a 
similar  reason  Lacroix’s  paper  was  found  wanting. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  back  the  latter  manufacturers  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  market  a  modified  paper,  and  one  better  adapted  for 
silver  printing  than  their  former  make ;  but  it  did  not  meet  with  much 
success.  We  tried  it  at  the  time  and  obtained  some  good  results 
upon  it  so  far  as  colour  was  concerned,  but  its  texture  was  much 
coarser  than  that  of  either  Saxe  or  Rives ;  and  as  we  have  not  heard 
anything  of  this  brand  for  some  years  past  we  conclude  that  its 
manufacture  has  been  discontinued  as  a  photographic  paper. 

Practically,  the  photographer  of  the  present  day  has  but  two 
manufactories  at  his  disposal,  namely,  that  of  Steinbach,  of  Malmedy, 
and  Klieber  Freres,  of  Rives,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  produced  throughout  the  world  are  produced  upon  one  or 
other  of  these  papers.  We  are,  however,  happy  to  say  that  within 
the  last  year  or  so  a  new  manufacturer — whose  name  for  the  moment 
has  escaped  our  memory— has  entered  the  field,  and  his  paper  is  highly 


spoken  of  by  many  who  have  tried  it.  In  character  it  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Rives,  in  which  locality  it  is,  we  believe,  made.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  somewhat  cheaper. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for  photographers  that  the  supply 
of  papers  adapted  for  their  purposes  should  be  confined  to  such 
a  limited  number  of  sources,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  article  sup¬ 
plied  from  them  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  character.  Most 
of  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  be  able  to  refer  back  to  the  different 
brands  or  numbers  of  Rives  paper  that  have  worked  satisfactorily  or 
otherwise  in  their  hands.  They  are  easily  distinguished,  for 
it  is  the  custom  with  MM.  Klieber  to  add  a  number  to  the 
water-mark  of  each  sample  of  paper  they  place  on  the  market, 
although  this  custom  does  not  prevail  with  other  makers.  One 
cannot  help  feeling  surprised  that  these  two  firms  should  for  so 
long  a  period  have  held  the  entire  monopoly  of  supplying  the 
photographic  world  with  paper  without  its  being  contested  to  any 
material  extent,  especially  when  we  consider  the  high  price  which  it 
realises,  it  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  finest  English  writing 
papers.  Judged  from  a  paper-maker’s  point  of  view  it  is  certainly 
not  better  in  quality,  although  better  adapted  to  its  purpose.  We 
attribute  this,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  circumstance  that  every 
paper  mill  has  its  characteristic  make  of  paper,  and  owners  do  not 
care  to  leave  an  old  and  well-beaten  track  to  try  experiments,  which 
must  be  made  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  and  which  may  in  the  end 
prove  unsuccessful.  We  imagine,  however,  the  paper  that  might 
fail  to  answer  the  purpose  as  a  photographic  one  would  still  be  avail¬ 
able  as  a  high-class  writing  paper,  so  that  the  experiment,  one  would 
imagine,  need  not  entail  a  very  serious  loss  upon  the  manufacturer. 

That  some  modification  in  the  manufacture  is  required  is  manifest, 
because  the  majority,  if  not  all,  the  English  papers  are  sized  with 
gelatine,  which  appears  to  render  them  quite  unsuited  to  silver 
printing,  owing  to  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  getting  good 
tones  upon  it  in  the  gold  bath.  The  Rives  paper,  like  those  of 
French  manufacture,  is  said  to  be  sized  with  a  resinous  soap,  while 
the  Saxe  is  generally  known  to  be  sized  with  starch — as,  indeed,  are 
the  majority  of  the  papers  made  in  Germany ;  and  it  is  to  the  use 
of  these  sizing  materials  that  the  superiority  of  these  two  papers  fcr 
photographic  purposes  over  those  of  home  manufacture  is  attributed. 

The  requisites  of  a  good  photographic  paper  are — that  it  should 
be  fine  and  uniform  in  texture ;  sized  sufficiently  hard  to  keep  the 
albumen  upon  its  surface ;  free  from  all  deleterious  materials,  such 
as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  is  usually  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  used  for  bleaching  the  pulp, 
and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  eventually  cause  the  paper 
to  become  rotten.  Hyposulphite,  being  cheap,  is  generally  added  in 
slight  excess  in  order  to  ensure  that  all  chloride  is  destroyed,  and  such 
slight  excess  does  no  harm  when  the  paper  is  used  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  also  desirable  that  it  should  be  free  from  sulphate  of  lime 
(plaster  of  Paris),  kaolin,  &c.,  frequently  added  to  give  the  paper 
body  and  to  increase  its  weight.  Above  all,  it  should  be  free  from 
metallic  particles,  which  would  reduce  the  silver  and  so  cause 
“metal  spots;”  and  we  believe  that  it  should  also  be  composed 
entirely  of  cotton  or  linen,  and  not  of  wood,  fibre,  or  straw. 
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All  the  foregoing  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  many  of  the  papers  sup¬ 
plied  from  some  of  our  best  Kentish  mills,  and  we  thoroughly  believe 
that  a  very  slight  modification  in  the  method  of  sizing  would  render 
them  as  well  adapted  for  photographic  purposes  as  those  of  foreign 
make,  while  the  sale  would  prove  highly  remunerative  to  manufac¬ 
turers. 


THE  COOLING  OF  SOLUTIONS. 


cooled  be  immersed  in  the  latter — the  solutions  for  the  occasion 
being  placed  in  some  special  dish  or  receptacle  so  as  to  well  cover 
the  sides  of  the  beaker — the  whole,  or,  at  anyrate,  the  bulk,  of  its 
cooling  power  will  be  utilised,  and  the  solution  will  be  cooled 
with  a  rapidity  commensurate  with  the  intensity  of  cold  of  th® 
freezing  mixture  and  the  quantity  employed. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  formulae  rocomuiended  for 
the  purpose : — 


We  purposely  write  of  the  cooling  of  sohitions,  as  it  is  our  inten- 
tion  to  indicate  certain  practical  lines  by  following  which  the 
various  solutions  used  in  photography  may  be  cooled  by  other 
means  than  the  use  of  ice,  snow,  &c.,  which  to  the  experimentalist 
whose  requirements  are  only  occasional  are  expensive,  if  obtainable 
at  all,  while,  perhaps,  to  the  bulk  of  our  readers  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  employ  ice  or  snow,  except  at  the  period  of  the  year  when 
it  is  of  no  use — winter  time — is  simply  prohibitive. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  required,  reduced  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  suitable  for  washing  gelatine  plates  without  fear  of  frill, 
or  for  circulating  round  receptacles  containing  solutions  whose 
temperature  is  too  high,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  ice.  In  large 
establishments,  where  the  production  practically  amounts  to  manu¬ 
facture,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to  substitute  any 
of  the  artificial  freezing  mixtures  in  its  place.  Ice  can  be  bought 
by  the  hundred  weight  for  less  than  one  halfpenny  per  pound,  and 
as  every  pound,  if  its  absorbing  power  be  properly  utilised,  is 
capable  of  reducing  a  gallon  of  water  about  fourteen  degrees  F.,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  cooling  can  be  done  for  a  few  pence. 

But  the  majority  of  photographers  need  some  plan  always 
at  command  by  means  of  which,  at  very  slight  expense,  they  can 
rapidly  bring  down  the  temperature  of  any  over-warm  solution  to 
something  like  a  reasonable  degree.  These  requirements  are  not 
fulfilled  by  ice,  which  is  difficult  of  storage  in  small  quantity,  and 
liable  to  great  waste,  however  it  be  kept,  unless  largo  quantities 
are  required. 

Further:  it  is  evident  that  if  the  operator  wish  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  his  bichromate  solution  or  of  his  bath,  or  if  he 
wish  to  cool  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  soak  gelatine  plates  in, 
to  wash  away  the  last  traces  of  hypo.,  such  solutions  will  receive 
no  harm  if  a  small  piece  of  ice  were  dropped  in,  or  a  little  of 
the  melted  ice  by  accident  got  splashed  over  into  them;  but  with 
the  chemical  agents  employed  for  lowering  temperature  the 
greatest  care  has  to  be  taken,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  interfere  with 
the  integrity  of  the  solutions  they  are  in  a  manner  associated  with, 
and,  on  the  other,  not  to  corrode  the  apparatus  employed,  nor 
to  injure  the  operator  in  the  use  of  corrosive  materials.  Hence 
some  method  of  employing  the  so-called  ‘‘freezing  mixtures  ”  with 
ease  and  efficiency  must  be  devised.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  ar¬ 
range  a  series  of  tubes  or  concentric  or  other  vessels  which  should 
utilise  to  the  utmost  the  cooling  power  at  command;  but  our 
purpose  would  not  be  served  by  any  but  the  simplest  and  most 
easily-applied  arrangement. 

Remembering  that  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  tem¬ 
peratures  of  adjacent  bodies  the  more  rapidly  does  the  transference 
of  heat  to  equalise  it  take  place,  we  think  it  evident  that  the  cool¬ 
ing  material  should  necessarily  be  placed  within,  and  not  externally 
to,  the  substance  to  be  cooled,  as  in  the  latter  case  heat  would  be 
absorbed  from  surrounding  objects  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
cooler,  and  so  material  and  time  would  be  wasted.  Clearly,  also, 
we  must  place  our  mixture  in  some  vessel  capable  of  rapidly 
allowing  the  heat  to  be  transferred  through  its  sides.  Metal  is, 
theoretically,  the  best;  but,  in  practice  it  may  not  be  employed, 
owing  to  the  certain  injury  to  some  solutions  which  it  would  cause. 
But  a  very  cheap  vessel  lies  to  hand  in  the  glass  beaker — a 
useful  vessel  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  found  in  every  photographer’s 
laboratory ;  it  is  a  thin,  cylindrical  vessel  capable  of  holding  boil¬ 
ing  hot  liquids  without  the  slightest  fear  of  injury  to  it.  Similarly 
it  will  hold  cold  liquids,  and  by  the  thinness  of  its  sides  enable  a 
rapid  transfer  of  heat  to  take  place. 

If,  therefore,  a  beaker  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
freezing  liquid  to  enable  it  to  sink  in  the  solution  desired  to  be 


Table  of  Freezing  Mixtures. 


Ingredients. 

Parts  by 
Weight. 

Temperaturo 
Produced, 
Starting  at 
10°  0. 

Diminu¬ 
tion  of 
Tempera¬ 
ture. 

/  Water  . 

1  1 

1  Nitrate  of  ammonia  . 

1  } 

16°  C. 

26°  C. 

(  Water  . 

16  ) 

•j  Saltpetre  . 

5 

12° 

22° 

(  Chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac) 

5  ) 

(  Water  . 

<  Nitrate  of  ammonia  . 

i  ! 

19° 

29° 

(  Carbonate  of  soda . 

i  ) 

J  Snow  . 

5 

20° 

\  Chloride  of  sodium  . 

2 

{ Snow  . 

1 

45- 

t  Crystallised  chloride  of  calcium . 

2 

j  Crystallised  sulphate  of  soda  . 

8  l 

OA° 

QA° 

\  Hydrochloric  acid  . 

5  f 

oU 

Upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mixture  of  snow  and  crystallised  chloride  of  calcium,  the  last 
on  the  list  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  cold,  although  in  some  of  the 
mixtures  snow  or  pounded  ice  is  employed,  which  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view.  Hence,  if  advantageous 
in  other  ways,  the  last  formula  is  evidently  the  one  to  select,  and 
further  examination  shows  it  to  possess  the  merit  of  cheapness. 

Sulphate  of  soda  crystallised — known  at  the  chemists’  shops  as 
Glauber’s  salts — can  be  purchased  at  threepence  a  pound,  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  at  about  the  same  price,  the  impure  commercial 
acid  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  though  the  formula  we 
have  transcribed  does  not  refer  to  this  point.  We  have,  however, 
tried  the  mixture,  and  can  most  unhesitatingly  speak  of  its  great 
powers.  The  recipe,  then,  stands  thus : — Take  half  a  pound  of 
Glauber’s  salt  crystals  well  powdered,  and  five  ounces  by  weight 
(perhaps  about  four  and  a-half  by  measure)  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(sold  also  as  “spirits  of  salt”);  well  stir  together,  and  a  mixture  is 
produced  capable  of  cooling  a  large  quantity  of  bichromate  bath, 
silver  bath,  or  other  solution  which  the  hot  weather  renders 
unworkable. 

In  calculating  the  value  of  frigorific  mixtures  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  water  requires  more  heat  than  any  known 
liquid  for  a  given  quantity  to  be  raised  to  a  certain  temperature ; 
hence,  in  reading  the  tables  (to  be  found  in  most  works  on 
chemistry)  of  these  various  mixtures  and  their  powers  it  will 
be  understood  that  certain  reductions  must  be  made  as  to  their 
capabilities  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  water. 

And  also,  as  it  will  be  observed  that  the  above  substances  upon 
mixing  are  lowered  in  temperature  30°  C.,  or,  in  the  more  familiar 
Fahrenheit,  54°,  the  impression  must  not  be  formed  that,  supposing 
all  the  cooling  power  to  be  utilised,  a  given  quantity  of  solution  will 
reduce  the  same  weight  of  water  543,  for  this  would  be  greatly  to 
overrate  its  power.  Glauber’s  salt  crystallises  with  ten  atoms  of 
water,  and  hence,  looking  to  its  specific  heat,  its  cooling  power  is 
only  five-eighths  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  so  reduced  in  tem¬ 
perature  and  applied  as  a  cooling  agent.  Similarly  hydrochloric 
acid,  reckoning  it  of  a  strength  of  one  molecule  of  acid  in  four  of 
water — a  good  average  commercial  strength,  though  the  pure  is 
obtainable  of  one-to-three  strength — will  have  a  heat  capacity 
only  five-sixths  that  of  water. 

A  simple  arithmetical  calculation  will  show  that  the  mixture 
made  in  the  above  proportions  will  have  a  cooling  power  only 
nine-thirteenths  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water.  Therefore  to 
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cool  (say)  a  quart  of  water  or  an  aqueous  solution  from  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70°  to  55°,  would  require  40  U  X  V>  or  about  11  s 
ounces— •costing'  about  twopence;  and  of  course  smaller  quantities 
could  be  dealt  with  in  proportion. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  we  have  tried  the  formula,  and 
have  found  its  usefulness  and  its  trustworthiness.  At  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures  a  thin  glass  vessel  containing  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
layer  of  hoar  frost  within  a  very  few  seconds  after  introducing  the 
mixture. 


We  have  received  several  communications  on  the  subject  of  our 
article  of  last  week  on  spots  in  gelatine  plates,  the  majority  of  our 
correspondents  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  theory  put  for¬ 
ward  to  account  for  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
emulsion  or  film.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  the 
objectors  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  an  insoluble  lime  salt 
capable  of  decomposition  by  acid  could  not  long  exist  in  the 
presence  of  such  acid  ;  for  instance,  finely-divided  carbonate  or 
oxide  of  calcium  suspended  in  water  would  be  instantly  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  addition  of  certain  acids.  But  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  powerful  action  of  a  viscid  solution  of  gelatine  in 
restraining  chemical  combination  ;  and  there  can  be  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  mutual  interchange  of  elements  between  any 
traces  of  lime  and  acid  that  may  be  present  can  be  so  far  retarded 
that  the  gelatine  may  be  dried  before  the  complete  reaction  has 
occurred.  Once  dried,  chemical  action  is  practically  arrested,  only 
to  proceed  again  when  the  gelatine  is  once  more  moistened  or  dis¬ 
solved.  The  extremely  minute  proportions  in  which  the  impurities 
are  present  in  gelatine  of  fair  quality  would  form  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  this  slow  combination.  It 
would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  test  this  theory,  by  producing  the 
spots  referred  to,  by  synthesis,  i.e.,  by  introducing  traces  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  and  of  acid  into  a  sample  of  gelatine  known  to  be 
previously  free  from  them  and  noting  the  result. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  ON  CANVAS  FOR  OIL 
PAINTING. 

In  continuation  of  my  paper  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  the 
10th  ultimo  :  I  notice  that  you  lay  much  stress  upon  direct,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  indirect,  methods  of  producing  the  photographic  image 
on  prepared  canvas  or  on  other  media  prepared  for  oil  painting; 
and  this  part  of  the  subject  requires  to  be  looked  at  with  special  care 
and  exactitude.  For  instance  :  the  only  direct  pictures  we  know  of 
are  daguerreotypes,  positives  of  any  class  on  glass,  tin  plates,  leather, 
&c.,  and  the  sun  pictures  taken  by  M.  Jannsen,  at  Meudon  Obser¬ 
vatory,  and  reported  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Paris  re¬ 
cently,  as  noticed  in  this  and  other  scientific  journals.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  direct  pictures  in  this  sense  on  canvas  are  an  impossi¬ 
bility — at  least  at  present.  Gelatine  or  collodion  emulsions  are 
undesirable,  even  though  we  should  develops  them  as  positives, 
which  can  be  done. 

“Direct,”  then,  must  mean  either  a  print  from  an  enlarged  negative 
in  some  kind  of  medium,  such  as  spoken  of  in  my  last,  or  by  a  process 
of  development  through  the  enlarging  camera.  That  this  is  possible 
there  is  no  doubt,  or  by  using  the  small  negative  with  the  heliostat, 
and  so  printing  direct ;  but  we  know  that  that  method  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  one-third  of  the  working  days  of  the  year,  even  if  the  sensi¬ 
tised  surface  (and  it  is  very  sensitive)  would  be  able  to  withstand 
the  prolonged  exposure  necessary.  But  this  latter  I  have  not  tried, 
although  I  have  seen  it  in  action. 

A  developed  image,  however,  can  be  got  with  suitable  apparatus  ; 
still  the  results  are  comparatively  uncertain.  But  “direct’’  is  only  used 
as  a  comparative  term.  We  do  not  take  a  direct  picture  when  we  take 
a  negative  by  any  method  or  process  ;  we  take  an  indirect  one,  the  in¬ 
tervening  negative  being  the  first  or  direct  picture,  the  resulting  print 
being  the  indirect.  It  remains,  then,  to  be  seen  whether  there 
are  other  and  as  direct  means  available  for  ordinary  everyday  use. 

The  powder  process  is  one  of  those  which  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
nearly  a  direct  process,  and  as  such  requires  some  little  notice.  On 
glass,  and  sometimes  on  paper,  fairly  good  work  can  be  done  with  it, 
and  even  on  canvas  it  can  be  manipulated  ;  but  I  must  set  myself 
down  as  one  of  those  who  have  not  succeeded  with  it.  Although  I 
know  that  it  has  not  yet  been  successful  in  my  hands,  yet  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  practised ;  and  if  one  unfortunate  amateur 
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like  myself  cannot  make  it  successful,  it  is  only  because  the  expe¬ 
rience  has  not  been  directed  in  that  way.  Some  one  of  your  clever 
correspondents  may  be  more  able  than  myself  to  solve  this  difficulty ; 
for  difficulty  there  is,  and  the  sooner  it  is  solved  the  better,  as  it 
would  give  one  more  facility  in  the  production  of  oil  pictures,  such 
as  portraits,  taken  in  the  studio  years  ago,  and  those  of  persons 
who  never  can  be  reproduced,  seeing  they  have  gone  to  swell  the 
“  great  majority”  who  have  preceded  ub. 

My  experience  has  been  limited  to  a  few  trials  only  of  bichromate 
of  potash  with  honey  or  syrup,  and,  so  far,  has  proved  successful 
enough ;  but  there  is  the  one  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  yellow- 
coloured  chromate  of  lead  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  prepared 
canvas.  This,  although  no  bar  to  the  production  of  a  good  oil 
picture,  is  rather  an  unsightly  ground  to  work  upon,  but  one  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  is  perfectly  stable  and  reliable,  the 
quantities  of  honey,  syrup,  or  blacklead  being  perfectly  infinitesimal. 
But  even  that  small  portion  might  be  better  away  ;  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  medium  of  any  appreciable  thickness  should  be  between  the 
painted  ground  and  the  paint  which  forms  the  picture.  A  rather 
good  recipe  for  trial  is  the  normal  solution  of  ten  grains  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  to  one  ounce  of  water  (it  need  not  be  distilled)  and 
three  grains  of  honey  or  golden  syrup.  Expose  under  a  negative  until 
the  image  is  fully  visible;  then  with  a  soft  camel’s-hair  pencil  brush 
over  the  image  a  fine  powder  of  blacklead,  breathing  on  it,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  intensify  any  portion.  A  wash  with  water,  using  a  tuft  of 
cotton  to  remove  the  superfluous  blacklead,  completes  the  operation. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  find  that  a  wash  with  nitric  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  acid  to  four  of  water,  will  discharge  the 
chromate  of  lead  formed  by  the  action  of  the  bichromate  with  the 
preparation  on  the  canvas.  As  soon  as  the  effect  is  attained  wash 
and  dry,  being  careful  to  leave  no  acid  remaining  on  the  canvas.  A 
stronger  solution  may  be  used  and  do  the  work  quicker ;  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  safer  to  use  the  weaker  solution. 

Another  of  the  direct  methods — which,  however,  only  occasionally 
succeeds — is  to  wash  the  canvas  as  directed,  and  iodise  with  a  ten- 
grain-to-the-ounce  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water,  to  which 
add  one  drachm  of  methylated  spirit;  then  dry  in  the  dark  room. 
Coat  with  a  twenty-five  to  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
to  which  is  added  about  a  drachm  of  methylated  spirit.  This  may 
be  exposed  either  quite  wet  or  quite  dry.  From  thirty  to  sixty 
seconds  seem  to  be  about  the  amount  of  exposure,  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  density  of  the  small  negative,  the  light,  the  size  of 
the  enlargement,  &c.  The  development  can  be  done  either  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  or  with  a  spirituous  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid  containing  about  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

The  method  I  adopt  to  enlarge  is  this  : — I  have  a  camera  fitted  in 
the  roof,  with  a  large  sheet  of  plate  glass  of  the  finest  quality 
to  prevent  dust  or  wet  touching  or  interfering  with  the  negative  or 
transparency.  It  is  adjustable  to  almost  any  size  of  lens  or  of  nega¬ 
tive.  The  image  can  be  made  to  any  size  by  lowering  or  heighten¬ 
ing  the  support  for  the  enlargement,  and  thus  you  have  in  the 
enlarging  room  the  image  before  you  exactly  of  the  size  you  wish. 

I  need  not  say  more  than  to  caution  those  who  desire  to  produce  a 
permanent  picture  to  avoid  having  an  intervening  medium,  such  as 
a  collodion  transfer  or  a  carbon  print  transferred  to  the  canvas,  for 
they  do  not  last.  The  latter  has  a  curious  way  of  splitting  into  a 
complete  congeries  of  cracks,  not  unlike  a  collodion  film  which  has 
too  much  water  in  it.  “Crapy”  is  the  name  given  to  it.  This 
reacts  on  the  oil  paint,  and  destroys  the  picture. 

There  are  other  direct  methods  of  printing  on  canvas,  but  rneau- 
while  these  will  be  sufficient.  W.  H.  Davies. 


TWO  AIDS  IN  THE  COATING  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 
Everyone  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  plates  at 
this  season  of  the  year  probably  finds  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
perfectly  cool  the  sheet  of  glass  on  which  they  are  usually 
placed  to  set.  Most  of  the  existing  methods  of  doing  so  have  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  being  either  cumbersome  and  expensive  or 
very  messy.  The  one  I  am  about  to  describe  will,  I  think,  be 
found  a  great  convenience  to  amateurs  and  those  only  preparing 
a  small  quantity  of  emulsion  at  once,  as  it  is  very  simple  and  the 
apparatus  easily  constructed. 

Procure  an  oblong  metal  box  the  bottom  of  which  measures  about 
an  inch  larger  each  way  than  the  plate  usually  worked.  The  box  may 
be  of  any  metal.  Zinc  is  as  good  as  any ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
anything  else  a  biscuit  tin  will  form  a  tolerable  substitute.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  box  glue  a  piece  of  india-rubber  cloth,  with  the  rubber 
side  next  the  metal.  If  some  ice  be  placed  in  this  box.  and  the  box 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  on  the  sheet  of  plate  glass,  the 
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portion  on  which  it  stands  becomes  much  reduced  in  temperature. 
If  ice  mixed  with  salt  be  placed  in  the  box  instead  of  ice  alone  the 
diminution  of  temperature  is  much  greater  in  the  same  time,  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  ice  alone  is  quite  sufficient.  An  advantage 
in  using  ice  by  itself  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  box  can  then  be  utilised 
to  hold  the  stock  of  ice  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  cooling  the 
washing  water. 

If  this  box  be  placed,  while  a  plate  is  being  coated,  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  intended  to  lay  the  plate  to  set,  by  the  time  the  coating  is 
finished  this  portion  of  the  plate  glass  will  be  very  nicely  cooled. 
The  box  can  now  be  moved  into  the  position  to  be  occupied  by  the 
next  plate  until  that  plate  is  coated,  and  so  on  up  to  the  completion 
of  the  batch,  the  box  occupying  in  succession  every  portion  of  the 
sheet  of  plate  glass. 

Another  little  piece  of  apparatus  that  I  find  very  useful  in  coating 
the  plates  has  diametrically  opposite  functions.  Its  use  is  to  keep 
the  emulsion  warm  in  the  vessel  used  to  pour  from  on  to  the  plates. 

The  pourer  that  I  use  is,  I  believe, 
of  the  ordinary  pattern,  namely,  a 
teapot  with  the  ha  ndle  at  the  side 
and  a  funnel  instead  of  a  lid.  The 
warming  apparatus  is  made  as 
follows: — Two  yards  or  more  of 
quarter-inch,  red  india-rubber 
tubing  are  taken.  Into  one  end 
insert  the  neck  of  a  one-ounce 
white  medicine  phial.  Fill  the 
whole  concern  with  water  and  tie 
tightly  the  other  end  of  the  tube. 
To  this  end  tie  six  pieces  of  string 
about  four  inches  long.  Coil  this 
end  of  the  tube  up  so  as  to  make 
a  flat  coil  of  six  inches  in  diameter 
(fig.  1 ).  Secure  the  coils  by  passing  the  pieces  of  string,  S,  over 
and  under  each  coil  and  tying  at  the  edge.  Now  depress  the  centre 
of  this  coil  and  you  have  a  sort  of  cap,  which  you  fit  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pouring  pot  (as  in  fig.  2)  and  secure  it  with  a  couple  of 
elastic  bands,  e  e,  passed  over  the  spout  and  handle  respectively.  If 

FIG.  2. 


the  bottle  at  the  other  end  of  the  india-rubber  tubing  be  now  placed 
in  a  kettle  of  water  kept  hot  by  a  jet  of  gas  the  heat  will  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  water  in  the  tube,  and  the  whole  arrangement  kept  at 
any  temperature  desired  for  almost  any  length  of  time.  The  kettle 
and  jet  of  gas  can  be  kept  right  away  from  the  sensitive  plates 
by  using  a  sufficient  length  of  tubing. 

This  apparatus  answers  for  temperatures  up  to  180°  Fahr.,  but  for 
higher  ones  requires  to  be  modified  a  little  to  provide  for  the  escape 
of  steam.  The  flexible  tube  does  not  hamper  the  movements  of  the 
operator  at  all.  Geo.  A.  Hersohell. 


THE  NEGATIVE  BATH:  ITS  PREPARATION, 
PRESERVATION,  AND  RECTIFICATION. 

In  these  days,  when  the  emulsion  processes  appear  to  command  such 
a  large  share  of  attention — a  share  which  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
excessive,  remembering  that  so  many  photographers  still,  of  choice 
or  necessity,  practice  their  art  on  the  old  lines— it  seems  advisable 
to  devote  some  little  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  silver  bath. 
Although  alluring  promises  are  held  out  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
wet  collodion  process,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  dry 
plates  can  altogether  serve  the  photographer  so  well  and  faithfully  as 
those  prepared  in  the  old  sloppy  way.  I  have  nerved  myself  up 
to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den ;  and,  believing  there  are  yet  many 
whose  interest  in  the  silver  bath  has  not  abated,  I  have  set  down  a  few 
notes  of  practice  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  my  readers. 
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There  is  often  raised  the  cry  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  negative 
bath  and  its  proneness  to  disorder;  but  these  evils  are  more  fanciful 
than  real,  except  to  those  who  are  uncareful  and  thoughtless.  As  to 
uncertainty,  that  depends  very  greatly  on  the  way  in  which  the  bath 
is  first  prepared.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  properly  made,  and 
used  with  ordinary  care,  the  disorders  to  which  it  is  subject  are  very 
few,  simple,  and  easily  rectified. 

Troublesome,  mysterious  disorders  can  only  come  where  there  is 
lack  of  care  and  knowledge  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  the 
bath.  The  introduction  of  deleterious  substances  would  be  to  the 
worker  who  understands  the  composition  of  the  bath  and  the 
chemical  action  of  its  constituents  almost  impossible,  because  he 
would  not  think  of  allowing  them  to  come  anywhere  near  liis  bath. 
The  dark  room  should  be  kept  free  of  all  chemicals,  &c.,  except  such 
as  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  negative. 

In  developing  and  fixing  vigilance  must  be  exercised  that  splashes 
of  the  solutions  are  not  allowed  to  contaminate  the  sensitising  solu¬ 
tion.  After  each  operation  the  fingers  should  be  rinsed  to  rid  them 
of  ferrous  sulphate  or  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  potassium 
cyanide,  to  do  away  with  any  chance  of  danger. 

These  are  ordinary  measures  of  heedfulness — precautions  which 
may  at  first  be  tedious  and  tiresome;  but,  once  the  habit  of  careful¬ 
ness  formed,  they  become  easy  and  natural,  and  failure  in  respect  of 
these  and  many  others  are  really  difficult. 

In  every  branch  of  photography  it  would  be  well  for  the  student 
whose  manner  of  working  is  not  yet  formed  to  adopt  that  of  most 
scrupulous  exactness;  and  for  the  worker  who  has  got  into  a  slip¬ 
shod  style  to  reform  it,  even  though  the  transition  cost  him  chagrin, 
pain,  and  failure.  The  correct  way  is  ever  the  easiest  and  quickest. 

All  this  bears  especial  application  with  reference  to  the  subject 
under  consideration — in  making  up  the  bath  as  well  as  in  its  care, 
and,  when  necessary,  rectification.  In  preparation — because  it  is 
requisite  that  certain  proportions  be  maintained,  and  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  should  know  exactly  with  what  he  is  working — uncare  and  the 
attendant  uncertainty  lays  the  photographer  open  to  many  annoy¬ 
ances  and  difficulties;  indeed  such  an  one  may  be  said  to  be  always 
in  trouble. 

Even  from  the  bath’s  infancy  it  may  be  subject  to  disorders, 
as,  for  instance,  “  fogging  ” — a  trouble  which  may  be  attributable  to 
one  of  several  causes;  namely,  lack  of  sensitiveness;  “  pinholes;”  the 
giving  of  an  insufficiently  opaque  film;  the  development  of  streaks, 
stains,  and  marks  of  various  kinds.  All  of  these  may  be  due  to  want 
of  care  in  the  first  preparation  of  the  sensitising  solution,  or  to  other 
causes.  With  care  the  chance  of  these  visitations  is  decreased,  or 
when  they  appear  (as  most  experiences  prove  they  will  in  the  best- 
regulated  galleries),  the  remedy  is  not  generally  hard  to  find.  This 
lesson  of  carefulness  is  of  the  greatest  importance  through  every 
manipulation,  so  that  I  may  be  pardoned  dwelling  somewhat  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  truth. 

To  Make  the  Batli  dissolve  silver  nitrate  in  pure  water  until 
the  hydrometer  registers  thirty-five  grains.  Of  the  strength  of 
silver  giving  the  best  results  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion;  but  in  practice  I  have  found  that  a  bath  kept  at  thirty-five 
to  thirty  grains  per  ounce  of  solution  will  give  the  finest  results. 
Filter  the  silver  solution  carefully. 

Iodising  the  Solution. — Take  one-half  the  solution  and  dissolve  in 
it  sufficient  potassium  iodide  to  render  it  of  a  milky  tint — say 
by  adding  about  one-third  of  a  grain  of  potassium  iodide  to  each 
ounce  of  the  solution  we  are  iodising.  A  slight  precipitate  will 
be  observed,  and  this  should  be  filtered  out  carefully,  so  that 
a  solution  fully  iodised,  and  no  more,  is  prepared.  Add  this  to 
the  uniodised  portion. 

The  mistake  must  be  avoided  of  filtering  the  uniodised  solution 
through  paper  or  cotton  which  has  been  previously  used  for  filtering 
the  iodised  solution,  for  the  reason  that  the  paper  or  cotton  has  become 
charged  with  iodide,  which  the  pure  solution  would  dissolve  and  take 
up,  whereby  the  bath  would  become  nearly,  if  not  fully,  saturated. 
Here  is  shown  one  of  the  (unaccountable  ?)  reasons  for  pinholes  in  a 
new  bath. 

Acidifying  the  Solution. — The  addition  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  next 
required,  must  be  very  cautiously  made.  Never  pour  in  undiluted 
acid,  but  first  mix  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  (say)  ten  or  twelve 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid ;  then  drop  this  solution  carefully  Into 
the  bath.  After  each  addition  of  acid  the  bath  solution  should  be 
thoroughly  stirred  and  tested  with  litmus  paper.  For  the  ordinary 
bromo-iodised  collodion  but  a  slight  degree  of  acidity  is  required, 
and  it  is  well  to  try  the  bath  by  preparing  in  it  a  plate  and  exposing 
and  developing  to  find  out  when  the  bath  gives  a  negative  perfectly 
clean  in  the  shadows ;  that  is,  when  the  deepest  darks  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  clear  glass  without  any  deposit  of  fog  appearing.  It  is 
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best  to  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously  in  acidifying  a  new  bath,  test¬ 
ing  by  trying  a  plate,  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  test  of  litmus 
paper,  because  many  of  the  commercial  samples  of  collodion  are  not 
adapted  to  a  strongly-acidified  silver  solution.  If  too  much  acid  be 
added  there  is  all  the  trouble  of  neutralising  the  effect  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  and  troubles  begin  with  the  first  mistake. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  ammonia  should  be  diluted  in  water,  as 
was  advised  in  the  use  of  nitric  acid,  and  added  with  the  same 
caution. 

The  Water  of  the  bath  should  be  pure  and  free  from  chemical 
impurities.  Distilled  water  had  best  be  used  when  it  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  obtained,  but  this  is  not  always  possible.  Rain  water, 
and  that  from  many  springs,  is  altogether  unsuitable.  Ordinary 
cistern  water  may  be  utilised  on  emergency  by  boiling  the  uniodised 
bath  solution.  It  is  first  made  alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia, 
placed  in  an  evaporating  dish  over  a  gas  stove  until  the  solution 
boils.  By  the  time  the  solution  has  cooled  a  thick,  dark-coloured 
deposit  will  be  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating  dish.  When 
cool  the  solution  should  be  thoroughly  filtered,  and  for  a  rough-and- 
ready  process  it  will  be  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well.  If  the 
water  is  known  to  be  very  much  contaminated,  so  that  the  means 
advised  are  not  sufficient,  it  will  be  necessary  to  purify  the  water 
more  thoroughly. 

The  Quantity  of  Bath  Solution  in  use  has  very  much  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  trouble  the  photographer  will  find  in  keeping  his  baths  in 
order.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  a  small  bath  is  never  in  order;  at 
all  events,  the  frequently-recurring  necessity  for  renovation  and 
strengthening  does  not  allow  the  photographer  much  leisure.  No 
sooner  has  the  bath  attained  something  like  good  working  powers 
than  it  fails  suddenly — pinholes  appear  thick,  the  solution  shows 
signs  of  being  worn  out  and  contaminated,  and  the  bath  is  worthless. 
Another  bath  may — should — be  at  hand  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
disabled  one ;  but  a  new  bath  is  not  equal  to  the  old  one  before  its 
powers  suddenly  collapse.  It  wants  working  to  bring  it  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  collodion. 

The  larger  the  bath  and  the  amount  of  solution  that  can  be 
obtained  the  better.  Get  the  largest  bath  at  once;  and  not  for  long 
will  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  economy  of  the  purchase. 

I  find  that  space  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the  question  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  negative  bath,  and  when  out  of  order  restoring  it,  so 
these  must  find  place  in  another  issue.  William  Heighway. 


ALBUMENISED  PAPER  AND  ITS  SENSITISERS. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth’s  able 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  23rd  ult.,  and  also  the  Editors’  remarks 
in  the  next  week’s  issue.  They  have  both  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
very  forcibly.  More  blows,  however,  will  have  to  be  delivered  in 
the  same  direction  before  the  nail  is  thoroughly  driven  home  ;  in 
other  words,  before  many — alas  !  too  many — photographers  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  pursuing  “  a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ” 
system  in  adopting  the  cheap  and  nasty  materials  vended  by  some 
makers — simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

In  the  case  of  albumenised  paper — which  is  the  only  subject  I 
mean  to  treat  of  in  this  short  communication — I  have  had  a  prac¬ 
tical  experience  extending  over  thirty  years.  At  that  time  John 
Sanford  was  almost  the  only  maker  whose  goods  of  this  class  were 
in  the  market.  He  combined  this  with  the  preparation  of  waxed 
paper  and  iodising  the  same  for  a  now  defunct  method  of 
taking  negatives  by  what  was  called  the  “waxed-paper”  process. 
From  him  I  learnt  how  to  make  my  own  albumenised  paper ; 
but  one  of  the  essential  conditions  was  to  use  only  new-laid 
eggs  or  not  older  than  five  or  six  days.  The  paper  was 
thin  or  thick  “  Canson  ”  —  a  French  make  of  most  excellent 
quality  which  is  not  now  in  the  market.  Modern  workers  will 
be  astonished  to  hear  or  read  of  the  enormous  (?)  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium  or  ammonium  that  was  added  to  the  beaten-up  albumen. 
Suppose  we  broke  up  and  retained  the  whites  of  (say)  one  hundred 
eggs  for  our  albumenising  purposes,  no  less  than  fifteen  grains — 
sometimes  more — of  the  chloride  was  added  for  each  egg,  which 
would  make  1,500  grains.  Here  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  albu- 
menisers  of  those  days  is  to  be  noted.  There  were  three  kinds 
of  paper,  viz.,  the  highly,  medium,  and  slightly  albumenised.  The 
first  was  from  the  albumen  undiluted  with  water,  and  the  others 
more  or  less  watered ;  yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  no, 
or  scarcely  any,  allowance  of  salt  made  for  the  water  added. 

There  was  introduced,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  by 
Marion,  then  of  Regent-street,  a  class  of  albumenised  paper  called 


“helio-velin,’’ or  some  such  name.  It  was  dear,  very  dear — some¬ 
thing  like  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  shillings  per  quire ;  yet  it  was  cheap 
in  the  long  run,  for  it  gave  the  most  brilliant  prints  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  Would  that  I  could  come  across  similar  paper  again  !  It  was 
really  a  treat  of  a  delicious  kind  to  work  with  such  a  grand  preparation. 
Photographers — some  at  least — of  the  present  day  would  look  aghast 
at  the  strength  of  the  solution  required  to  sensitise  this  paper.  No¬ 
thing  less  than  eighty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce  of  water 
was  admissible,  and  ninety  (or  even  one  hundred)  was  preferable. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi!  We  are  now  using  five  grains  or  less  of 
chloride  to  the  ounce  of  albumen  in  preparing  our  printing-paper, 
and  sensitising  with  a  minimum  strength  of  silver — thirty  grains  or 
so  to  the  ounce  of  water.  When  I  say  “  we”  are  using  this  sensitising 
bath  I  do  not  mean  myself,  because  it  is  an  indubitable  fact  that, 
even  with  weakly-salted  albumen,  the  best  prints  cannot  be  obtained 
by  using  less  than  a  fifty-grain  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  floating 
the  paper  thereon  for  not  more  than  two  minutes. 

If  photographers  will  go  on  the  principle  of  the  poor  man  with  his 
horse — that  is,  trying  to  make  the  dumb  brute  live  on  a  straw  per 
day,  or,  as  a  more  notable  and  modern  instance,  like  our  trans¬ 
atlantic  cousin  Dr.  Tanner,  on  nothing  at  all — I  am  not,  and  never 
will  be,  surprised  if  inanition,  without  being  washed  out,  supervene. 

Let  us  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  gold  toning  proceeds  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  silver  reduced  by  light.  A  weak 
negative  gives  necessarily  a  weak  and  flat  copy  from  the  printing- 
frame.  Such  a  print  will  scarcely  bear  toning  at  all,  without 
becoming  mealy,  measley,  “flat  as  ditch  water,”  or  whatever  name 
you  may  choose  for  these  abominations.  Yet  if  you  overprint  a 
positive  from  one  of  these  flat  negatives,  and  let  it  tone  and  fix  in 
an  oft-used  solution  of  hyposulphite  for  several  hours,  a  really  good 
print  may  be  obtained.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  analogous  to,  if 
not  the  same  as,  the  old  and  much-maligned  sulphur  bath.  No 
matter  for  that.  Let  those  who  object  try  the  experiment;  but 
let  them  make  sure  that  the  hyposulphite  ha3  been  entirely 
removed  by  copious  washing.  I  have  by  me  now  some  prints, 
on  plain  salted  paper,  taken  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  which  have 
not  faded  in  the  least;  others  have  got  into  the  mottled  stage 
of  decay.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  assign  for  the  difference  is 
that  some  were  better  washed  than  others,  and,  perhaps,  more  pro¬ 
tected  from  noxious  vapours.  Let  us  do  what  we  like,  and  call  to 
our  aid  every  chemical  we  please,  it  is  my  impression  that  a  silver, 
gold,  platinum,  or  any  other  photograph  on  albumenised  paper  can 
possibly  excel  Horace’s  idea  of  the  longevity  of  his  own  brain-work — 
“  Enegi  monumentum  are  2>erenniiis,"  <£c. 

But  I  forget  that  photographers  are  not  necessarily  Latin  scholars. 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  above  is,  according  to  my  most  advanced 
pupil — “I  have  eaten  a  mountain  harder  than  brass.”  And  so  it 
will  be  if  all  the  pills  distributed  by  photographic  quacks  are 
swallowed,  and  have  the  effect  intended  by  the  distributors. 

G.  Manson,  M.A. 


DRY-PLATE  DEVELOPERS. 

The  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography— and  few 
persons  have  such  experience  and  such  acquaintance  with  emul¬ 
sion  processes  as  has  Mr.  Bolton— have  given  it  as  their  decided 
opinion  that  the  best  way  to  develope  a  dry  plate  is  not  to  mix  a 
stock  developer  after,  for  example,  Mr.  Swan’s  plan,  but  to  build 
the  negative  up  by  degrees,  adding  “restrainer”  or  “  accelerator 
drop  by  drop  as  the  character  of  the  impression  shows  itself  and, 
to  the  experienced  hand,  indicates  its  requirements.  I  must 
confess  that,  with  every  reverence  for  the  occupants  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  chairs,  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  subscribe  to  this 
doctrine  in  its  entirety  ;  but,  though  I  still  do  not  adopt  the  exact 
modus  operandi  recommended,  I  yet  find  that  by  adhering  to  its 
spirit  I  am  able  to  obtain  greater  scope  and  power  over  my*  mate¬ 
rials  than  by  the  more  commonly-pursued  plan. 

Naturally,  as  “gelatine”  is  comparatively  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
a  mode  of  working  as  regular  and  methodical  and  little  liable  to 
change  as  the  familiar  iron  development  followed  by.“py*ro.  ’  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  be  formulated  at  once.  But  as  it  is  quite  likely 
that  through  one  cause  or  another  a  wrong  method  may  be 
initiated  and  afterwards  through  force  of  habit  continued,  it  may 
be  well  to  prevent  this  happening,  as  could  be  done  if  everyone 
who  has  experience  would  contribute  his  quota  to  the  general  fund 
of  knowledge  so  as  to  establish  the  best  system  of  ■working. 

If  any  purchaser  of  commercial  plates  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  various  sets  of  instructions  sent  out  with  them 
he  will  find  them  to  be  mo6t  varied  in  formula  and  in  mode  of 
application.  One  maker  recommends  a  large  supply  of  bromide, 
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another  says  you  need  none  (or  scarcely  any)  at  all,  while  a  third 
recommends  you  to  use  a  proportion  that  stands  about  midway 
between  the  two.  The  beginner  gets  confused  by  such  varying  in¬ 
structions,  and,  as  likely  as  not,  finally  ends  by  making  two  stock 
solutions  to  be  mixed  for  developers,  which  he  applies  (using 
bromide  and  ammonia,  as  needed,  to  regulate  the  intensity  of 
development)  to  all  plates  alike,  whatever  their  make  or  qualities. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  wrong  principle,  though  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  very  common  one — the  craving  for  “  a  formula”  which  shall  be 
infallible  in  producing  good  work  seeming  to  be  as  deeply  rooted  in 
the  breast  of  the  gelatine  worker  as  from  the  earliest  days  of  photo¬ 
graphy  it  has  been  in  the  wet-plate  or  other  worker.  There  are 
some  men  who,  it  would  appear,  cannot  carry  in  their  miuds  a  prin¬ 
ciple  or  system  to  guide  their  work.  They  require  recipes.  The 
production  of  a  good  picture  by  them  is  put  down  to  the  formula, 
which  becomes  to  be  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a  fetish. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  sort  of  thing  exists 
to  an  equal  extent  among  gelatine  workers,  from  conversations  I 
have  had  with  several  gentlemen  who  have  shown  no  mean  skill 
in  the  manipulation  of  these  plates,  I  knew  they  worked  from  stock 
solutions,  and  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  one  make  of 
plate  ;  yet  I  noted  in  conversation  that  they  were  unable  to  tell 
me  the  exact  proportions  of  the  materials  employed.  No  doubt  a 
couple  of  large  bottlefuls  were  made  up  from  a  set  formula  and  used 
upon  all  makes  of  plates  alike;  but  I  could  not  be  informed  of  the 
amount  or  proportion  of  ammonia  to  bromide,  nor  the  strength 
of  pyro.  made  use  of. 

Here  we  have  a  system  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  dropping 
plan — a  plan  which,  however,  I  cannot  but  say  has  many  objections 
in  the  dark  room  of  the  portrait  photographer.  The  latter  allows 
the  utmost  latitude  and  discretion  in  using  any  make  of  plate;  and 
it  should  be  patent  to  every  one  that  every  make  of  plate  differs 
in  some  respects  from  all  others,  few  of  them  being  able  to  be 
worked  successfully  with  one  common  developer. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  there  being  objections  to  the  dropping 
system  in  the  dark  room,  and  they  consist  in  the  loss  of  time 
necessitated  when  a  large  number  of  plates  have  to  be  developed 
in  a  batch ;  and  the  same  objection  has  to  be  raised  when  the 
plates  are  developed  while  the  sitter  waits.  At  such  times  it  is 
almost  essential  that  the  two-solution  plan,  used  with  discretion ,  be 
employed.  Quantities  are  measured  into  a  glass  with  greater 
rapidity  and  greater  exactitude  than  they  are  dropped. 

The  objection  to  this  plan,  and  the  one,  I  have  little  doubt,  the 
Editors  had  in  mind  when  they  recomended  the  drop-by-drop  sys¬ 
tem,  is  the  reduction  it  places — or,  rather,  is  liable  to  place — upon 
the  latitude  of  exposure,  when,  through  press  of  time,  the  operator 
mixes  the  developer  to  the  full  strength  at  once,  as  then  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  character  of  negative  by  altering  its  proportions  is  less  under 
control.  Of  course  every  one  knows  that  when,  having  mixed  to  a 
full  strength  at  once,  he  finds  his  developer  is  much  too  active,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  exposure  has  been  too  protracted,  the  plan  is  to 
pour  it  off  at  once  and  mix  some  fresh  with  less  ammonia  in  it,  rather 
than  to  add  bromide  to  an  already-overcharged  developer. 

It  is  to  this  phase  of  the  question  I  would  more  particularly 
call  attention.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  competition  among  the  makers — 
each  being  anxious  to  prove  his  plates  to  be  the  most  sensitive  in 
the  market— the  printed  formula  given  usually  recommend  the  full 
amount  of  ammonia  that  can  be  employed  with  their  plates  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  highest  effect;  and  when  under-exposure  is  discovered  it 
is  difficult  to  force  the  developing  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the 
negative. 

Now,  when  the  highest  sensitiveness  is  required — as  when  taking 
a  child  or  some  pet  animal  on  a  dull  day,  or  even  an  adult  sitter  in 
an  extremely  bad  light — it  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  desirable  to 
work  to  the  extreme  limit  of  allowable  ammonia  for  the  sake  of 
sensitiveness;  but  in  ordinary  portraiture  we  do  not  need  such  rapi¬ 
dity — at  anyrate  till  the  adjustable  time  shutter  is  devised.  At  least 
we  do  not  need  it  if  it  be  at  the  expense  of  some  other  property. 
It  would  be  far  better,  when  mixing  the  stock  solution,  to  use 
only  three-fourths  the  amount  of  ammonia  recommended.  It  would 
increase  the  necessary  time  for  exposure  but  slightly,  and  when 
an  error  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  under-exposure  (under¬ 
exposure,  that  is,  with  the  formula  with  reduced  ammonia),  it 
could  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  more  ammonia,  without  any 
fear  of  producing  a  foggy  plate,  as  the  developer  then  would  only 
contain  the  amount  recommended  by  the  maker. 

To  explain  my  meaning  let  me  take  an  example.  With  a 
certain  maker’s  plate  the  instructions  recommend  one  grain 
of  bromide  to  eight  drops  of  ammonia,  and,  if  the  exposure  be 
right,  that  proportion  will  give  a  beautiful  negative;  but,  if  the 


negative  has  to  be  forced  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  practically 
fog  is  the  result.  If,  however,  instead  of  timing  the  exposure  for 
a  one-to-eight  strength  of  developer  it  were  habitually  timed  to 
a  one-to-six  strength,  there  would  always  be  a  margin  of  two 
drops  of  ammonia  to  bring  up  an  under-exposed  plate,  and  yet  not 
to  destroy  any  quality  of  the  negative.  We  see  too  many 
pictures  nowadays  that  are  unmistakably  of  dry -pi ate  origin  from 
plates  foggy  and  devoid  of  brilliancy,  in  all  probability  from 
forcing  the  negatives.  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  this 
quality  has  not  been  obtained  through  a  desire  solely  to  get  as  quick 
exposures  as  possible,  but  simply  through  the  incorrect  timing 
of  exposure,  which  has  been  rectified  by  overmuch  addition 
of  ammonia,  to  the  extent  of  producing  green  or  other  fog  in 
plates,  which  with  due  treatment  would  give  perfect  results. 
This  point  is  one  that  has  much  interested  me,  and  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  my  theory  and  practice  are  confirmed  by  any 
brother  in  the  art.  G.  Watmougii  Webster,  F.O.S. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

I  AM  rather  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  J.  Barker  must  refer  to 
me  when  he  speaks,  in  the  Journal  of  the  9th  ult.,  of  an  “  anony¬ 
mous  correspondent.”  1  am  not  sure  that  I  can  afford  him  all  the 
information  he  desires,  as  I  unfortunately  have  not,  ready  to  hand, 
a  complete  file  of  foreign  journals  devoted  to  photography  ;  but  I 
may  say  with  safety  that  the  “  foreign  journal  ”  to  which  I  referred 
in  my  last  notes  was  the  Bulletin  de  l' Association  Beige  de  Photo¬ 
graphic,  the  date  being  somewhere  about  October  or  November  of 
last  year.  If  Mr.  Barker  will  turn  to  page  614  of  the  last  volume 
of  this  journal  he  will  find  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  abroad  to  find 
Captain  Abney  recommending  the  use  of  silver  chloride. 

*  *  * 

But  I  am  not  aware  that  I  connected  Mr.  Barker  in  my  own 

mind  with  the  introduction  of  chloride  when  I  wrote  the  few 
remarks  I  had  to  make  on  the  subject.  I  have  heard  chloride 
recommended  frequently  during  the  last  few  months,  and  once — 
the  occasion  to  which  I  referred  in  the  paragraph  Mr.  Barker  has 
fallen  foul  of — in  public.  The  first  mention  of  chloride  of  silver  in 
connection  with  gelatine  emulsion  was  made  nearly  seven  years 
ago.  So  Mr.  Barker  is  scarcely  first  in  the  field. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  the  “first”  mention  of  silver  chloride  in  connection 
with  gelatine  emulsion,  I  am  scarcely  correct  in  what  I  have  said, 
as  a  patent  was  taken  out  in,  I  think,  1866,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Palmer,  of 
Stonehouse,  the  main  feature  in  which  was  the  preparation  of  a 
gelatino -chloride  emulsion  for  use  upon  canvas  in  the  production  of 
enlargements.  This,  of  course,  was  for  direct  printing,  no  de¬ 
veloper  being  employed ;  still  it  shows  that  gelatino-chloride  is 
far  from  being  new — in  fact,  it  must  take  precedence  of  gelatino- 
bromide. 

*  *  * 

The  question  of  the  intensification  of  gelatine  negatives  appears 
to  be  as  far  from  solution  now  as  ever.  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  complains 
that  silver  intensification  is  unreliable ;  Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey,  on  the 
the  other  hand,  says  it  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world.  To 
settle  the  question,  I  think  Mr.  Dunmore’s  suggestion  is  a  very 
good  one,  namely,  that  Mr.  Cutchey  should  give  a  demonstration 
of  his  mode  of  procedure  in  public  at  the  Photographic  Club, 
or  elsewhere  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

*  *  * 

Another  question  raised  by  Mr.  Dunmore — the  capabilities  of 
gelatine  plates  in  rendering  distances  in  landscape — is  one  that 
merits  the  very  serious  attention  of  photographers.  In  one  sense 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Dunmore’s  view ;  in  another  respect  I  must  differ 
from  him.  That  it  is  difficult  to  correctly  render  on  the  same  plate 
foreground  and  distance  is  only  to  be  expected  in  working  the 
exquisitely-sensitive  films  now  in  use.  The  difficulty  arises,  how¬ 
ever,  simply  from  that  extreme  sensitiveness,  which  renders  it  a 
far  more  difficult  matter  to  hit  the  correct,  or  most  suitable,  ex¬ 
posure,  and  not,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  from  any  inherent  defect 
in  the  geiatino-bromide  film.  In  proportion  as  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  plate  is  reduced  (whether  it  be  gelatine  or  collodion)  so  will 
the  facility  of  rendering,  at  the  same  time,  distance  and  foreground 
be  increased.  For  ordinary  work  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  very 
exalted  sensitiveness  is  needful  or  even  desirable. 

*  *  * 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  there  is  ample  room  for  an  improved 
— if  wre  cannot  secure  a  perfect — method  of  forming  the  photo¬ 
graphic  basis  upon  which  our  enlargements  upon  canvas  are 
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painted.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  picture  finished  in  oil  upon 
canvas  which  had  cost  a  very  large  sum  in  its  production  only  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  It  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
ruin — far  past  any  attempts  at  “restoration;”  for  the  whole  of  the 
picture  has  cracked  and  peeled  off  the  canvas,  leaving  the  latter  in 
much  the  same  state  as  before  the  picture  was  placed  on  it,  except 
that  its  surface  is  dirty.  The  basis  of  the  picture  appears  to  have 
been  in  this  case  carbon — or  rather  I  should,  perhaps,  say  pig¬ 
mented  gelatine — though  possibly  the  result  might  have  been  as 
bad  or  even  worse  had  any  of  the  other  methods  in  vogue  been 
employed. 

*  *  * 

I  for  one  shall  bo  therefore  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Pouncy’s  process 
introduced,  or  that  other  one  to  which  Mr.  A.  Brothers  refers  in 
last  week’s  Journal.  Whatever  the  process  may  be,  however,  I 
think  any  application  of  bitumen  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion; 
for  we  know  the  evil  name  that  substance  has  obtained  amongst 
oil  painters,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  treat 
photographers  in  any  better  manner. 

*  *  * 

I  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  congratulate  Mr.  C. 
Beckett  Lloyd  on  having  obtained  success  in  the  combination  of 
gelatine  and  collodion  in  emulsion ;  but  I  fear  that  up  to  the  present 
time  we  must  consider  the  utility  of  that  combination  as  “  not 
proven.”  I  do,  however,  continue  to  hope  that  Mr.  G.  A.  Herschell’s 
application  of  the  solvent  power  of  acidified  alcohol  may  yet  be 
turned  to  some  practical  purpose,  as  no  doubt  it  will.  Argus. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

WELLS  AND  GLASTONBURY. 

Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  William  Brooks,  in  the  Journal  for  July 
23,  the  peripatetic  photographer  in  search  of  the  picturesque  arrived 
at  Cheddar,  whence  he  could  not  do  better  than  push  on  to  the 
ancient  cathedral  town  of  Wells,  where  a  few  days  may  be  spent 
very  pleasantly. 

Wells  lies  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Cheddar,  by  a  road 
passing  through  the  softly  sylvan  scenery  of  Stoke  Wood  (the 
remains  of  an  ancient  forest,  where  many  pretty  “  bits  ”  may  be  got) 
and  the  villages  of  Draycot,  Rodney  Stoke,  Westbury,  and  Easton; 
or-  thirteen  miles  by  another  road  which  passes  through  the  rugged 
chasm  (mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooks)  in  the  Cheddar  Cliffs,  the  village 
of  Priddy,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  If  our  friend, 
the  peripatetic  photographer,  has  already  taken  the  Lion  Rock  and 
other  striking  features  of  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  he  will  most  probably 
prefer  the  less  grand  but  more  level  route  through  Stoke  Wood,  as 
offering  a  greater  change  of  scene,  besides  being  very  much  shorter 
and  not  so  steep.  In  order  to  reach  Wells  it  is,  however,  not 
necessary  to  go  to  Cheddar  (though  no  one  who  is  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  should  miss  seeing  the  Rocks),  as  it  may  be  approached  by  rail 
either  by  the  East  Somerset  line — which,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
branches  off  the  Great  Western — or  by  a  branch  from  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  line. 

Arrived  at  Wells  refreshment  and  lodging  for  man  and  beast  are 
naturally  the  first  considerations.  There  are  three  hotels  in  the 
place,  but  as  it  is  now  some  years  since  I  visited  the  sleepy  old  town 
it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  which  establishment  our  party 
patronised.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  we  were  fairly  comfort¬ 
able,  and  found  the  charges  moderate.  Being  bent  on  pleasure  we  did 
not  tie  ourselves  to  a  particular  hour  for  dinner,  but  sometimes  dined 
at  six,  sometimes  at  seven,  and  sometimes  at  eight,  without  expe¬ 
riencing  any  of  those  inconveniences  or  meeting  with  any  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  astonishment  on  the  part  of  our  landlady  subsequently 
endured  by  a  well-known  churchman,  who,  on  visiting  Wells,  ordered 
dinner  for  half-past  six,  and  was  enjoined  by  his  landlady  to  have 
tea  instead,  as  it  was  too  late  for  dinner  and  too  early  for  supper ! 
Perhaps  the  worthy  man  was  deceived  by  the  last-century  air  of  the 
whole  place  into  thinking  that  Wells  could  boast  of  no  more  modern 
commercial  hotel  than  the  old  “  Crown  Inn  ”  in  the  Market-place. 

But  let  us  return  to  “  our  muttons,”  as  our  neighbours  over  the 
water  would  say.  Having  refreshed  the  inner  man  by  timely  meat 
and  drink  offerings,  the  photographer  should  start  on  a  prospecting 
tour  up  the  High-street,  where  he  will  probably  not  meet  more  than 
three  persons,  to  the  Market-place.  Here  a  fountain  built  by  Bishop 
Beckington  about  1450  sends  forth  a  perpetual  stream  of  water.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Market-place  stands  the  Crown  Inn,  and 


passing  through  a  not  very  noticeable  gate  to  the  right  of  it  we  come 
upon  some  rather  fine  old  windows,  which  might  make  a  rather 
pretty  “  bit.”  On  the  north  side  of  the  Market-place  there  is  a  row 
of  old  houses  ;  but  the  chief  attraction  consists  in  two  old  gate 
houses,  both  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  That 
on  the  left,  called  “  Pennyless  Porch  ”  or  “  Portionless  Gate,”  leads 
to  Cathedral  Green  ;  the  other,  called  “  Palace  Eye,”  leads  to  the 
bishop’s  palace.  The  places  most  suited  for  the  application  of  the 
eye  of  the  camera  are  to  be  found  by  passing  through  these  two 
gates,  Pennyless  Porch  leading  mostly  to  architectural  studies,  and 
Palace  Eye  to  subjects  having  a  fine  mixture  of  wood,  water,  and  old 
ruins. 

Turning  to  the  left  through  the  porch  we  enter  the  cathedral 
green — a  fine  open  space  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  bordered  with 
limes.  Wells  Cathedral,  though  small,  is  considered  to  be  very  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  in  good  repair,  having  been  judiciously 
restored;  but  the  exterior  is  not  strikingly  picturesque  viewed  from 
the  west.  It  has  three  towers — one  at  the  north  and  one  at  the 
south  end  of  the  west  front,  and  a  centre  tower,  which  is  more  modern 
than  the  other  two,  with  which,  according  to  my  taste,  it  does  not  seem 
to  harmonise  well,  though  perhaps  an  authority  in  architectural 
matters  might  hold  a  different  opinion.  The  west  front,  built  about 
1250,  has  scattered  over  it  in  niches  some  300  statues,  of  which  150 
are  either  life-sized  or  larger  than  life.  Looked  at  from  the  distance 
required  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  west  front  and  towers  they  are, 
of  course,  individually  undistinguishable,  and,  consequently,  not  of 
much  interest  to  us  just  now,  though  that  they  are  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  antiquary  is  proved  by  Cockerell  having  written  his 
Iconography  of  the  West  Front  of  Wells  Cathedral. 

The  west  doorways  are  small,  insignificant,  and  far  apart.  The 
chapter  house,  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  cathedral,  is  an 
octagonal  building  with  pointed  windows,  the  interior  of  which  is 
chastely  beautiful.  The  roof  is  supported  by  a  tall,  slender,  centre 
column,  composed  of  a  number  of  smaller  columns,  each  of  which  on 
reaching  the  roof  spreads  out  like  a  palm  branch.  These  branches 
narrow  again,  meeting  in  eight  small  shafts  placed  between  the  win¬ 
dows  and  leading  back  to  the  ground.  The  whole  being  of  a  light- 
coloured  stone  (perhaps  it  is  only  covered  with  plaster,  I  cannot  be 
positive  on  that  point)  has  a  dazzling  effect,  and  the  spectator 
feels  transported  into  one  of  the  marble  palaces  described  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  If  the  photographer  can  also  use  his  pencil 
and  sketch-book  he  will  find  something  in  the  grotesque  figures  on 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  south  transept  worthy  of  his  atten¬ 
tion,  though  unsuited  for  that  of  the  camera.  And  if  he  be  afflicted 
with  toothache  he  will  find  in  the  south  choir  aisle  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Button,  to  touch  which  used  to  be  considered  a  cure 
for  that  malady.  The  only  other  objects  in  the  interior  to  which  at¬ 
tention  need  be  directed  are  the  inverted  arches  by  which  the 
roofs  of  the  transepts  are  supported  and  the  Jesse  window  in  the  choir. 

A  tourist  who  is  spending  his  brief  summer  holiday  may  object  to 
being  shut  up  indoors,  even  in  the  spacious  nave  of  a  cathedral,  so 
we  shall  pass  out,  first  taking  a  peep  at  the  cloisters,  by  the  Chain 
Gate,  on  the  top  of  which  a  covered  gallery  runs  from  the  chapter 
house  to  the  Vicar’s  Hall,  to  the  Vicar’s  Close — a  double  row  of 
picturesque  cottages  built  about  1350  for  the  use  of  the  inferior 
clergy  of  the  cathedral.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Close  is  the  ^  icar's 
Chapel,  and  beyond,  passing  through  a  narrow  passage,  we  gain  the 
North  Liberty,  where  a  couple  of  cedars  of  Lebanon  flourish. 
These  all  furnish  a  choice  of  subjects  for  the  camera  not  severely 
architectural. 

We  must  now  find  our  way  back  to  the  Market-place  and  pass 
through  Palace  Eye,  with  its  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  into  the 
Palace  Garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and  a  moat  filled 
with  water  from  the  springs  which  give  their  name  to  the  town. 
The  palace  itself  is  not  very  beautiful ;  but  the  ivy-grown  ruins  of 
the  great  hall — dating  from  Edward  I.,  consisting  of  a  tower  and 
several  arches — and  the  palace  chapel  are  very  striking.  The 
best  views  of  the  cathedral  are  those  from  the  Swan’s  Pool  and  from 
the  moat.  In  almost  all  cathedral  towns  the  cathedral  itself  is  the 
chief  object  of  attraction,  and  in  this  matter  Wells  is  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule;  still,  in  St.  Cuthbert’s  it  does  possess  another 
church,  with  a  fine  carved  oak  roof,  built  in  the  twelfth  century; 
while  Bubwith’s  Almshouses  and  Hall  are  old  buildings  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  would  not  be  despised  in  a  non-cathedral  town. 
The  visitor  to  Wells  will  certainly  be  advised  to  climb  Tor  Hill  for 
the  sake  of  the  view  to  be  had  from  it;  but,  while  very  fine  in  itself, 
extending  as  far  as  Glastonbury  Tor,  it  is  scarcely  a  photographic 
view. 

In  another  direction,  passing  outside  the  palace  moat  and  past  St. 
Andrew’s  Well,  is  Lyat  Hill,  commanding  a  more  promising  view  of 
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Maesbury  Castle,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  British 
encampment.  The  other  places  of  picturesque  interest  in  the  next 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wells  are  the  hamlet  of  Dulcot;  the 
townlet  of  Shepton  Mallet,  with  an  old  church  and  market  cross; 
the  Abbot’s  Barn  at  Pilton— a  curious  building  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross;  the  Ebbor  Rocks,  and  Wookey  Hole.  The  Ebbor  Rocks 
resemble  the  Cheddar  Cliffs,  but  are  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the 
adventurous  photographer  who  goes  to  take  them  will  be  obliged  to 
go  the  last  part  of  the  way  on  foot.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
c’itnb  up  Hell’s  Ladder  to  Wookey  Hole — so  dear  to  the  geologist. 
The  reader  need  not  fear  that  the  whole  history  of  the  discoveries  in 
the  bone  cave  at  Wookey,  nor  yet  that  still  more  thrilling  one  of  the 
Witch  of  Wookey,  is  to  be  iuflicted  on  him  forthwith ;  for,  though 
greatly  tempted  by  the  garrulity  into  which  one  is  apt  to  slip  when 
recounting  past  pleasures  or  “fighting  battles  o’er  again,”  I  am 
reminded  that  we  have  already  spent  too  much  time  at  Wells,  and 
left  but  the  parings  and  clippings  of  a  holiday  for  the  once-stately 
Abbey  of  St.  Joseph  at  Glastonbury. 

Glastonbury  may  be  reached  from  Wells  either  by  road  or  rail 
(a  branch  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line).  Of  the  road  I  can  say 
nothing,  having  travelled  by  train.  Glastonbury  Abbey,  the  oldest 
church  in  England,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  very  old,  and  the  few 
ruins  still  standing  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  once  magnificent 
pile  of  buildings.  The  parts  in  best  preservation  are  some  round 
arches  in  the  nave  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph.  The  Norman 
door  of  the  latter  chapel  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  In 
olden  times  there  were  continual  jealousies  and  rivalries  between 
the  monks  of  Glastonbury  and  the  secular  clergy  of  Wells  ;  but  with 
the  dispersion  of  the  monks  by  Henry  VIII.  these  rivalries  ceased 
and  Glastonbury  was  deserted.  The  monks  used  to  show  the  Holy 
Thorn,  which  sprouted  from  St.  Joseph’s  pilgrim’s  staff;  but  the 
glory  of  the  thorn,  like  all  else,  had  departed  long  before  our  visit. 
A  younger  thorn,  an  offshoot  from  that  of  Glastonbury,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  shown  in  the  Palace  Garden  at  Wells. 

Leaving  Glastonbury  our  party  returned  to  Exeter,  where  we 
bade  adieu  to  the  camera  and  holidays  for  a  season,  as  I  must  now 
do  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Frank  Smith. 


A  POSSIBLE  REVOLUTION.— LUMINOUS  NEGATIVES. 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  indulge  in  transcendental  visions  of  the  future  of  any 
photographic  invention  or  discovery.  Equally  unsafe  and  unwise  is  it  to 
pooh-pooh  any  discovery  in  photography  because  at  the  moment  we  may 
not  see  any  possible  utility  in  it.  The  cui  bono  side  of  any  new  question 
must  be  approached  with  the  greatest  care.  “What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  ” 
inquired  some  one  of  Morse  when  he  showed  the  deflection  of  the  needle 
through  hundreds  of  yards  of  battery  wire.  “Of  what  use  is  a  new¬ 
born  baby?”  was  the  suggestive  rejoinder.  Yet  our  telegraphic  system 
arose  out  of  the  one,  and  a  possible  President  of  the  United  States 
lurked  in  the  other. 

It  is  known  that  certain  metallic  sulphides  (among  other  phosphores¬ 
cent  bodies)  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  light  when  exposed  to  its 
influence,  and  giving  out,  or  radiating,  the  same  when  brought  into  a 
dark  room.  The  fact  thus  simply  stated  may  possibly  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  a  wide  “departure”  from  former  habits  aud  customs 
in  photography  may  be  based,  and  that  before  long. 

In  April  last  a  sealed  packet  was  deposited  by  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  when  afterwards  opened,  revealed  an  interesting  com¬ 
munication  On  a  New  System  of  Photography.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  author,  while  experimenting  with  various  phosphorescent 
substances,  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  them  to  photography.  This 
he  did  by  applying  a  phosphorescent  substance  (sulphide  of  calcium),  in 
the  form  of  paint  or  powder,  to  a  surface  of  glass  or  paper,  and  expos¬ 
ing  such  surface  in  the  camera.  This  gives  a  luminous  image,  which, 
when  applied  by  pressure  in  contact  with  a  dried  collodion  or  gelatine 
plate,  will  impress  as  many  negatives  as  may  be  desired — at  any  rate 
within  a  moderate  range.  The  plate  remains  luminous  for  several 
hours  ;  the  image  may,  however,  be  obliterated  by  exposing  the  plate 
to  light  filtered  through  certain  kinds  of  coloured  glasses.  When  a 
plate  has  been  impressed  in  the  camera  the  image  becomes  visible  upon 
being  carried  into  a  dark  room,  for  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the 
phosphorescent  surface  is  to  render  it  luminous  whenever  the  light  fell 
upon  it,  and  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  such  light.  The  time  of 
exposure  is  not,  therefore,  of  much  consequence.  A  plate  thus  im¬ 
pressed  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  negatives  ad  infinitum,  and  this 
by  the  mere  contact  of  the  impressed  plate  with  one  prepared  with 
collodion  or  gelatine. 

The  foregoing,  in  brief,  is  an  account  of  what  is  being  considered  by 
many  as  the  most  startling  novelty  that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
public  for  a  long  time.  Aud  yet,  singular  though  it  may  appear,  it 


must  be  held  to  present  the  anomaly  of  being  “  a  novelty  that  is  not 
new.” 

Twelve  years  ago  the  writer  of  the  present  article  devoted  much  time 
to  the  production  of  phosphorescent  photographs,  in  which  he  succeeded 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Three  different  kinds  of  phosphorus  were 
employed,  among  them  being  that  known  as  “  Baldwin’s.”  It  is  easily 
prepared  by  dissolving  common  chalk  in  nitric  acid  to  saturation. 
After  evaporating  to  dryness  the  salt  must  be  fused  aud  powdered.  The 
sulphide  of  calcium  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Warnerke,  and  known  as 
“  Canton’s  phosphorus,”  is  produced  by  mixing  powdered  oyster-shells 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur,  aud  then  heating  very  strongly.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  by  making  plaster  of  Paris  into  a  paste  with  gum 
tragacanth,  and  exposing  to  heat  for  half  an  hour  in  a  covered  crucible. 
The  best  of  these  phosphorescent  substances  is  the  sulphide  of  barytes, 
which  is  prepared  by  heating  strongly  for  half  an  hour  a  paste  formed 
of  sulphate  of  barytes  and  a  solution  of  gum  tragacanth.  Of  course, 
whichever  of  these  phosphori  is  to  be  used  must  be  finely  powdered. 

As  it  is  possible  that  these  phosphorescent  sulphides  may  come  to  be 
extensively  employed — at  least  in  the  production  of  sensation  photo¬ 
graphs,  if  not  in  the  everyday  commercial  application  of  the  term — it 
may  be  stated  that  they  may  be  readily  prepared  by  heating  the  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime,  strontia,  barytes,  &c.,  in  a  covered  crucible,  with  half  their 
weight  of  sulphur.  About  an  hour  suffices  to  effect  the  driving-off’  of 
the  sulphur.  By  selecting  the  special  carbonates  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
phosphori  which,  upon  being  exposed  to  light  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  removed  into  a  darkened  room,  will  be  seen  to  glow  brilliantly  in 
different  colours.  The  following  forms  a  beautiful  application  of  this 
principle  : — Obtain  a  few  glass  tubes  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
pencil  and  about  three  inches  in  leugth,  and  fill  them  with  sulphides  pre¬ 
pared  in  different  manners.  Now  expose  them  to  sunlight  aud  bring 
them  into  a  dark  room,  and  sort  the  colours  by  themselves.  From 
these  classified  tubes  select  seven  in  the  order  of  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  beginning  with  the  violet  and  terminating  with  red,  and 
mount  them  in  a  miniature  case.  At  any  time,  by  opening  the  lid  and 
exposing  to  light,  these  tubes  are  found  to  glow  like  a  raiubow  when 
brought  into  a  darkened  room. 

The  photographic  application  of  the  sulphide  is  of  a  threefold  nature. 
A  very  pleasant  aud  sensational  one  consists  in  rendering  a  sheet  of 
paper  or  cardboard  slightly  tacky,  and  while  iu  that  state  dusting  it 
well  over  with  any  selected  sulphide — that  of  calcium,  for  example — 
and,  after  it  lias  been  evenly  spi’ead  over  the  surface,  drying  it  before  a 
fire.  Now  cover  this  sheet  with  a  glass  transparency,  aud  expose  to 
sunlight  for  a  few  seconds.  The  effect  is  equally  well  obtained  by  ex¬ 
posing  to  the  light  of  a  magnesium  taper,  by  which  one  is  enabled  to 
conduct  the  operation  at  night  independent  of  daylight.  This  exposure 
suffices  to  impress  upon  the  paper  a  picture  which  is  visible  in  the  dark 
by  its  own  emitted  light,  the  lights  being  pure  and  the  shadows  depicted 
in  full  detail.  This  forms  a  most  sensational  picture,  but  it  is  ephemeral. 

Soon  after  the  foregoing  experiments  were  published  in  an  editorial 
article  iu  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  April  17th, 
1868,  a  method  of  producing  a  permanent  phosphorescent  picture  was 
discovered  by  the  present  writer,  which  was  based  on  certain  well- 
kuown  principles.  When  honey,  sugar,  gum,  and  bichromate  of  am¬ 
monia  are  dissolved  in  water  in  certain  proportions,  a  fluid  results 
which,  when  poured  like  varnish  upon  a  smooth  surface,  forms  a  film 
that  is  sensitive  to  light.  When  exposed  under  a  glass  negative  those 
parts  shielded  from  the  action  of  the  light  become  tacky,  or  slightly 
sticky,  such  tackiness  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  exposure  to  the  light.  It 
only  remains  that  in  this  state  the  still  invisible  print  be  brought 
into  a  slightly  darkened  room  and,  by  means  of  a  large  camel’s-hair 
brush,  be  well  dusted  over  with  the  finely-powdered  sulphide,  which 
adheres  only  to  the  parts  that  have  been  rendered  tacky,  and  which 
correspond  with  the  lights  of  the  picture.  If  a  plate  of  opal  glass 
or  porcelain  be  the  tablet  in  question  the  picture  will  never  be  visible 
by  daylight,  but  upon  being  brought  into  a  darkened  room  it  will  glow 
in  a  striking  manner.  When  the  image  grows  faint,  or  even  fades 
away  into  entire  invisibility,  it  may  be  instantly  restored  by  allowing  a 
beam  of  light  to  fall  upon  it. 

One  point  only  in  the  enunciation  of  the  “new  discovery”  had  been 
left  untouched  by  the  writer  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
of  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  that  in  which  the  suggestion  is  made  that  a 
phosphorescent  image  obtained  in  the  camera  may  be  employed  in  the 
production  of  negatives  which,  having  been  impressed  by  contact  with 
the  luminous  plate,  are  developed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  serve 
for  printing  from  in  the  frame.  But  in  this,  also,  the  author  of  the 
sealed  packet  alluded  to  has,  unfortunately,  been  forestalled,  seeing 
that  only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  packet  having  been  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
the  same  idea  had  been  communicated  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Ireland  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Robinson-— a  clever  professional  photographer  in 
Dublin-- and  had  appeared  in  the  published  transactions  of  that  Society 
in  The  British  J ournal  of  Photography  only  five  months  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  previous  publication  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  those  who  know  Mr.  Warnerke  best  will  accord  him  the  fullest 
credit  for  having  arrived  at  his  conclusions  quite  independently  of  the 
research  of  others,  in  whose  tracks  he  has  unknowingly  been  treading ; 
and  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  a  gentleman  of  his  scientific 
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attainments  should  have  entered  such  a  field  of  research.  From  such 
further  investigations  as  he  may  make  there  is  every  prospect  of  still 
more  advance  in  phosphorescent  photography,  about  which  too  little  is 
still  known  to  warrant,  for  a  long  time,  anything  at  all  approximating 
to  exhaustiveness  of  the  subject. 

Those  who  intend  producing  pictures  of  the  kind  just  described  must 
be  careful  not  to  make  use  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus  of  commerce, 
which  is  a  substance  totally  different  from  the  phosphorescent  sulphides 
that  are  requisite. — Photographic  Times. 

- * - 

PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Applications  eor  Patents. 

No.  2538. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  to  be  Used  in  the  ‘  Emulsion’ 
Processes  of  Photography.”  R.  Knott,  Bolton,  Lancashire.— Dated 
June  22. 

No.  2606. — “A  New  or  Improved  Process  for  Producing  Images  on 
Paper.”  J.  Wetter;  a  communication  from  S.  Bergel,  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many. — Dated  June  26. 

No.  2652. — “An  Improved  Portfolio  for  Holding  or  Exhibiting  Por¬ 
traits  and  other  Pictures.”  E.  Bruinechere  and  H.  Collard,  both  of 
Paris. — Dated  June  29. 

No.  2782. — “  Improvements  in  and  Relating  to  Transferring  Processes 
for  the  Production  of  Pictures,  Designs,  or  Figures  on  Metallic  or  other 
Surfaces.”  W.  R.  Lake  ;  a  communication  fromH.  K.  Fiager,  Boston, 
United  States. — Dated  July  7.  (Complete  patent.) 

No.  2822. — “A  New  or  Improved  Head-Rest.”  H.  J.  Hadden;  a 
communication  from  L.  Heifer  and  T.  Schuppe,  both  of  Poland. — 
Dated  July  9. 

Patents  Sealed. 

No.  250. — Improvements  in  Electric  Lamps.”  J.  W.  Swan,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. — Dated  January  20,  1880. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 

No.  4738. — “Improvements  in  Phototypography.”  C.  G.  Petit, 
photographic  artist,  Paris,  France. — Dated  November  21,  1879. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  transfer  a  half-shade  plate  taken 
from  nature  to  a  lined  plate  forming  a  typographic  relief.  It  consists  in 
utilising  the  characteristic  property  of  a  layer  of  bichromated  gelatine, 
which,  when  exposed  for  a  certain  time  beneath  a  photographic  plate  in 
the  midst  of  actinic  light,  resists  expansion  when  immersed  in  cold 
water  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  it  I’eceives,  thereby  produc¬ 
ing  images  from  the  plate  in  relievo  or  intaglio.  Wax  is  employed  for 
receiving  the  impression  of  the  gelatine.  When  this  operation  is 
effected  the  surface  of  the  modelling  is  rendered  antiphotogenic  by 
blacking  it  as  superficially  as  possible  with  blacklead,  which  is  effected 
by  the  modelling  thus  prepared  being  placed  in  an  engraving  or  etching 
machine,  in  such  a  position  that  the  point  of  the  tool,  which  is  V -shaped, 
can  make  incisions  on  the  surface  in  a  precise  and  perfectly  mathe¬ 
matical  manner.  The  maximum  of  penetration  is  regulated  by  the 
deepest  hollows  of  the  modelling  by  paring  all  the  large  hollows,  and 
cutting  the  reliefs  in  proportion  to  their  height.  The  second  immersion, 
whose  proximity  to  the  first  is  regulated  on  the  highest  reliefs,  like  the 
first,  pares  the  greatest  hollows,  and  cuts  the  reliefs  in  such  manner  as 
to  meet  the  incision  made  by  its  proceeding  course  only  on  the  highest  re¬ 
liefs,  and  so  removes  all  the  antiphotogenic  matter  with  which  they  were 
covered.  Thus,  by  the  successive  incisions  of  the  tool,  well  regulated 
in  depth,  in  proximity  to  each  other  and  by  intersection,  an  image  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  modelling,  which,  properly  lighted  and 
photographed,  reproduces  the  original  plate  in  a  plate  formed  solely  of 
perfect  whites  and  blacks;  that  is  to  say,  useful  for  all  kinds  of  print¬ 
ing,  reproducing  the  characteristics  of  the  original  subject,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  to  typography.  The  principle  of  the  invention,  or 
the  transformation  of  an  ordinary  photographic  plate  into  one  formed 
of  white  or  black  lines  or  points  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  relief 
obtained  by  chemical  combinations  which  are  rendered  insoluble  by 
light,  may  also  be  effected  as  follows  : — For  the  sake  of  shortening  the 
operations  above  mentioned,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  analysis  of 
the  process,  by  engraving  the  surface  of  the  wax  before  modelling,  or 
by  the  simple  use  of  grained  paper,  or  bearing  the  dry  impression 
of  the  several  combinations  of  hollow  lines,  the  modelling  is  then 
effected  in  the  following  manner  : — After  having  selected  a  wax  or  paper 
on  which  the  depth  of  the  cuttings  is  equivalent  to  the  highest  reliefs  of 
the  gelatine,  the  paper  or  wax  is  placed  on  a  hard  and  perfectly  even 
surface.  Above  this  the  gelatine  is  placed  uniformly  and  as  superficially 
blacked  as  possible,  and  then  another  smooth,  hard  surface.  The  whole 
is  then  submitted  to  pressure,  and  the  wax  or  paper  will  each  carry  in 
all  the  lines  of  their  surface  as  much  black  (deposited  on  the  gelatine) 
in  proportion  as  these  lines  or  grain  have  been  more  or  less  flattened  by 
the  reliefs  of  the  gelatine.  By  this  means  an  image  is  formed  of  black 
and  white  lines,  the  depths  of  colour  being  proportionate  to  the  reliefs 
of  the  gelatine,  which  image  re-photographed  produces  a  plate  capable 
of  serving  as  a  typographic  relief. 


.No.  4784.  —  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  J.  H. 
Blamires,  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire.— Dated  November  24,  1879.  (Not 
proceeded  with.) 

This  consists  in  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the  cloth  or  sheet  ordi¬ 
narily  employed  to  darken  the  ground  glass  in  the  focussing  of  an  object 
when  photographing.  It  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  dark  chamber 
fixed  in  front  of  the  ground  glass,  whereby  a  darkened  effect  is  obtained 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  correct  and  clear  view  of  the 
reflection  thrown  from  the  object  on  to  the  ground  glass.  The  lenses  are 
attached  to  a  sliding  plate  capable  of  sliding  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  dark  chamber,  so  that  they  can  be  brought  into  any  required  posi¬ 
tion,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  readily  obtain  the  object  he  is  in 
search  of. 

No.  4813.  —  “Improved  Method  and  Apparatus  for  Applying  Orna¬ 
ments  to  Mouldings  for  Gilt  Frames.”  P.  Jenson  ;  a  communication 
from  E.  Hieronimus,  Cologne,  Germany. — Dated  November  25,  1879. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  effecting  the  above  consists  of  a  bed, 
similar  to  a  lathe  bed,  resting  on  a  framing,  and  having  a  longitudinal 
screw  spindle  rotated  by  a  treadle.  This  spindle  actuates  a  rest  or  slide 
having  a  nut  in  two  parts  on  the  spindle,  and,  by  moving  these  apart, 
the  slide  may  be  arrested  at  any  portion  of  the  bed.  The  slide  carries 
a  boiler,  which  is  movable  across  the  bed  and  contains  water,  which  by 
a  gas  jet  can  be  converted  into  steam.  The  moulded  ornament  made  in 
the  ordinary  manner  is,  while  freshly  moulded,  placed  on  adjustable 
rollers  fastened  to  the  boiler,  and,  passing  through  a  guide,  is  carried  to 
the  steam  issuing  from  a  steam  outlet  attached  to  the  boiler,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  or  on  the  moulding  by  gentle  hand  pressure,  while  the 
slide  is  moved  along  the  bed ;  the  moulding  rests  on  a  rail,  which  can  be 
adjusted  vertically.  This  mode  of  fixing  the  mouldings  by  means  of  a 
steam  jet  effects  an  instant  and  certain  adhesion  of  the  ornament  and 
the  previously-prepared  or  grounded  surface  of  the  moulding,  which  is 
not  attainable  by  the  means  hitherto  employed.  By  this  means  the 
manufacture  is  effected  at  least  four  times  quicker ;  hence  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  economy  is  occasioned. 

No.  4928. — “An  Improved  Holding  Device  or  Apparatus,  chiefly 
Designed  for  Exhibiting  Photographs,  Cards,  and  the  like.”  W.  R. 
Lake;  a  communication  from  S.  Munch,  Vienna. — Dated  December  2, 
1879.  (Not  proceeded  with.) 

This  relates  to  a  holder  which  may  be  opened  like  a  lady’s  fan,  so  that, 
while  occupying  but  small  space  when  closed,  it  can,  when  completely 
opened,  conveniently  exhibit  the  photographs  or  other  articles  contained 
therein.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  arranged  above  each  other, 
and  connected  together  at  one  end  by  means  of  a  pin  or  pivot  around 
which  these  plates  may  be  turned,  so  that  they  will  spread  out  to  form 
a  circle  or  part  of  a  circle;  and  to  these  plates,  photographs  or  other 
suitable  articles  are  attached. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

Nos.  220-435. — “New  or  Improved  Process  for  Producing  Coloured 
Photographs  on  Linen  or  other  Material.”  J.  Schulmacher,  Germany, 
assigned  to  L.  Graf,  Van  Buren,  Arkansas. 

To  produce  a  permanent  picture  upon  a  linen,  metal,  or  other  surface, 
the  process,  according  to  this  invention,  is  as  follows: — The  following 
solutions  are  first  prepared,  viz.  : — Solution  No.  1  : — Seven  grammes 
(108 '08  grains)  of  distilled  water,  eight  grammes  (123  '52  grains)  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  fifty  grammes  (one  ounce,  four  drachms,  and  fifty-two  grains) 
of  absolute  alcohol.  Solution  No.  2 :— Thirty  grammes  (seven  drachms  and 
43'20  grains)  of  absolute  alcohol  and  two  grammes  (30'SS  grains)  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  Solution  No.  3 :— Thirty  grammes  (seven  drachms  and 
43 '20 grains)  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  two  grammes  (30'SS  grains)  of  citric 
acid.  There  is  then  added  to  Solution  No.  1,  gradually  and  with 
constant  agitation,  fifteen  ounces,  one  drachm,  and  27 '2S  grains  (472 
grains)  of  ordinary  collodion.  To  this  mixture  Solution  No.  2  is  then 
added,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  agitation,  after  which  Solution  No. 
3  is  added  in  the  same  manner.  This  mixture  is  now  ready  for  use  in 
preparing  the  paper.  Ordinary  chalk-paper  is  taken  and  covered  with 
a  strong  solution  of  gelatine  (1'25).  When  dry  the  gelatine  coating  is 
covered  with  a  film  of  the  silver  collodion  above  described.  On  the 
paper  thus  prepared  a  photographic  impression  is  printed  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  in  the  usual  manner.  The  photographic  picture  is  then 
washed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  coloured  in  a  bath  prepared  as 
follows  : — In  one  and  a-half  litre  of  distilled  water  two  grains  of  chloride 
of  gold  are  dissolved.  In  the  same  quantity  of  distilled  water  forty  grains 
of  rhodanite  of  ammonium  are  separately  dissolved,  and  these  two  solu¬ 
tions  are  then  mixed  under  constant  agitation.  The  picture  is  fixed  in  a 
bath  consisting  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  distilled  water.  After 
washing  the  picture  is  dried  and  varnished,  and  the  surface  painted  in 
oil  colours.  The  colours  should  be  applied  so  as  to  merely  sketch  the 
figures,  so  that  the  photograph  itself  gives  the  details  and  modulations 
of  the  picture.  After  drying  the  paper  is  covered  with  French  re¬ 
touching  varnish,  and  pasted  to  the  linen  with  the  coloured  side  next 
to  the  linen  surface.  The  picture,  as  will  be  understood,  is  now  enclosed 
between  the  paper  and  the  linen.  The  paper  is  removed  by  soaking  and 
washing  in  warm  water,  wheu  the  picture  will  appear  iu  a  finished  state 
upon  the  linen.  For  transferring  the  picture  to  tin,  wood,  glass,  or 
other  materials  some  additions  may  be  required,  according  to  the  nature 
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of  the  surface.  If  the  surface  be  of  dark  colour — as,  for  instance,  a 
black- varnished  article — the  photograph,  after  painting,  will  have  to  be 
covered  with  a  white  paint  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the  dark  back¬ 
ground.  When  the  white  paint  is  dry  it  is  coated  with  adhesive 
varnish,  and  when  that  is  nearly  dry,  but  still  slightly  adhesive,  the 
face  of  the  picture  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  metal.  When  the 
varnish  is  completely  dry  the  paper  and  gelatine  are  washed  off  with 
lukewarm  water.  To  protect  and  bring  out  the  colours  of  the  picture 
its  surface  and  the  article  should  be  varnished,  but  no  alcohol  varnish 
can  be  used  for  fear  of  dissolving  the  film  of  collodion.  The  picture 
may  also  be  burned  into  tin  by  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150° 
Reaumur.  When  treated  in  this  manner  the  photographic  picture 
remains  perfectly  intact,  and  errors  in  form  and  modulation  are  perfectly 
excluded.  The  lustre,  freshness,  and  the  intensity  of  colours  in  pictures 
produced  by  this  process  are  of  remarkable  effect. 

- - — ♦> - 

dBiutorial  Cable. 

The  Argentic  Gelatino-Bromide  Worker’s  Guide. 

This  little  pamphlet,  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Morgan  and  Co., 
Greenwich,  has  reached  us,  and  we  have  perused  it  with  much  interest 
and  curiosity — partly  on  account  of  the  expectations  raised  on  its  behalf 
prior  to  its  publication,  and  also  because  of  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  as  to  its  merits  amongst  those  who  have  purchased  it.  In  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  upon  Messrs.  Morgan’s  brochure  it  may  be  as  well 
to  start  without  any  misunderstanding.  As  a  guide  to  the  working  of 
gelatino -bromide  plates  this  short  treatise  will  be  found  useful  and 
reliable  to  those  inexperienced  in  this  class  of  work,  and  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  ;  but  those  more  advanced  workers  who  may  be  seeking  for 
“something  new  ”  will  possibly  be  disappointed.  No  pretence  is  made 
by  the  author  in  the  direction  of  novelty — unless,  indeed,  it  be  in  the 
new  name  applied  to  the  process — nor  is  any  information  given  on  the 
subject  of  the  manufacture  of  emulsions ;  but,  as  a  guide  to  those 
employing  commercial  plates,  it  fulfils  its  purpose. 


Corresputimct. 


ENLARGED  COLLODION  TRANSFERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  W.  George’s  strictures 
upon  the  formula  and  mode  of  development  I  mentioned  in  my  letter 
inserted  in  your  issue  of  the  23rd  ult. 

A  developer  compounded  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  citric  acid  only  will 
not  under  any  circumstances  give  either  a  collodion  transfer  or  opal 
enlargement  of  such  a  good  colour,  free  from  sickly  blue  and  bronzed 
shadows,  as  the  solution  made  from  the  formula  I  gave  ;  and  if  a  fair 
trial  be  made  of  the  two  methods  proof  positive  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  George  must  remember  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
developing  a  transparency  for  either  paper  or  on  opal  to  developing  a 
negative.  In  the  transparency  it  is  requisite  to  keep  the  detail  in  the 
blacks  clear  and  on  the  surface  ;  therefore  I  advocate,  after  long  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  the  use  of  as  little  free  silver  as  possible  during  deve¬ 
lopment. 

Of  course  for  transfers  intended  to  be  covered  up  with  oil  colours  these 
points  are  of  little  importance  ;  but  when  the  result  has  to  be  judged 
as  a  plain  enlargement  the  method  I  published  is  the  best.  I  do  not, 
however,  for  one  moment  put  it  forward  as  anything  new,  but  merely 
as  the  result  of  practical  experience. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

July  31,  1880.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

FRILLING  IN  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Undoubtedly  Captain  Abney  has  rendered  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  gelatino-bromide  workers  by  his  new  method  of  checking  frilling, 
viz,,  by  coating  the  plate  with  plain  collodion  previous  to  development. 

I  took  four  negatives  a  few  days  ago,  and,  anticipating  that  all  would 
be  certain  to  frill  (for  the  present  hot  weather  we  are  experiencing  in 
Baris  is  a  severe  trial  to  gelatine  plates),  I  gave  the  first  a  preliminary 
soaking  in  the  alum  bath  ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  to  find,  on 
developing,  that  this  precaution  had  not  the  slightest  effect,  and 
instantly  there  was  an  exquisite  and  unifoi’m  pattern  all  over  the  plate  ! 
I  then  took  the  precaution  to  coat  the  remaining  three  with  plain  collo¬ 
dion,  and  they  all  developed  without  a  sign  of  frill ;  but  one  had  a 
peculiar  appearance  (due  no  doubt  to  my  developing  it  before  the  collo¬ 
dion  had  set) — the  discoloured  developer  appeared  to  have  penetrated 
between  the  gelatine  film  and  the  collodion,  and  to  have  formed  patches 
or  blisters  which  totally  spoiled  the  negative.  Is  not  this  probably 
due  to  developing  before  the  collodion  film  has  set?  This  method  I 


believe  to  be  the  only  certain  preventive  of  frilling,  as  a  preliuiiuaiy 
soaking  in  alum  is  useless — at  least  with  me. 

I  use  Edwards’s  glycerine  developer  with  excellent  results,  its  chief 
advantage  being  total  freedom  from  fog  in  the  shadows;  but  1  find  my 
stock  j>yro.  solution  soon  discolours.  Is  this  any  detriment?  Does  it 
not  lose  its  force?  For  any  information  on  these  points  I  Bbould  be 
very  grateful. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  L.  Macdona. 

Paris,  July  30,  1880. 


THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  isssue  of  July  2nd,  which  came  to  my  hand 
but  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  does  such  marked  injustice  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman  that  I  am  unable  to  resist  setting  the  former  on 
the  right  track,  and  at  the  same  time  according  to  the  latter  the  credit 
which  properly  belongs  to  him. 

In  the  postscript  appended  to  his  article  on  the  Theory  of  Develop, 
merit,  Mr.  Lea  says  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Mr.  Sherman  should 
have  “stumbled”  upon  his  method  of  redeveloping  the  wet  film  with 
the  oxalate  developer.  Now,  so  far  from  this  being  a  case  of  stumbliny, 
or  in  any  sense  an  accidental  discovery,  it  happens,  fortunately  for  Mr. 
Sherman,  that  I  am  able  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  contrary  of  Mr. 
Lea’s  assertion.  I  called  at  Mr.  Sherman’s  rooms  about  the  time  we 
made  the  first  application  of  the  oxalate  redeveloper,  and  he  then  gave 
me  a  practical  illustration  of  its  efficient  action  and  also  the  reasoning 
by  which  he  had  reached  his  conclusions,  mentioning,  among  other 
things,  that  the  large  amount  of  bromide  with  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  construct  his  collodion  aided  very  materially  in  producing  the  good 
results.  I  subsequently  verified  in  my  own  dark  room  the  usefulness 
of  this  method  of  redevelopment,  and  have  continued  to  employ  it  ever 
since. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lea  is  again  not  quite  correct  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  “the  mode  of  its  action  should  have  remained  for  two  years 
without  its  true  explanation.”  Because  Mr.  Sherman,  in  announcing 
his  discovery  in  your  Almanac  for  1879,  did  not  also  ventilate  his 
theory  of  its  “mode  of  action”  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  mode.  The  truth  is  that  he  was 
asked  to  furnish  a  practical  article  for  the  Almanac,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  do  so ;  a  theoretical  one  would  have  been  out  of  place. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  Mr.  Sherman’s  champion,  for  he  is 
abundantly  able  to  fight  his  own  battles.  I  only  felt  that  he  had  not 
been  treated  quite  fairly,  and  in  keeping  silence  I  might  be  considered 
a  party  to  the  injustice. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  William  H.  Metcalf. 

July  19,  1880. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  question  at  issue  between  Mr.  J.  Burgess  and  my¬ 
self,  about  the  origin  of  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  process,  has  been 
materially  narrowed  by  Mr.  Burgess’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  30th 
ult.  Judging  by  its  tone,  when  compared  with  the  grandiloquent  note 
published  in  your  pages  on  the  14th  May,  I  am  sure  your  readers  will 
see  that  Mr.  Burgess’s  mistake  in  claiming  too  much  needed  wholesome 
correction. 

Mr.  Burgess  admits,  in  his  letter  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  of  the  16th  ult.,  that  he  used  gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver  in 
emulsion;  yet  he  now  states  that  his  process  was  not  a  modification, 
though  these  had  been  used  and  made  known  in  your  pages,  and  also 
by  exhibited  negatives  and  positives,  twenty-two  months  in  advance. 
Doubtless,  after  all  explanations,  the  readers  of  your  Journal  will  form 
their  own  conclusions. 

Fortunately  I  happened  last  week  to  find  some  of  my  original  nega¬ 
tives,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal, 
Mr.  Bolton,  were  compared  with  others  found  on  the  shelves  in  the 
Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  which  I  had  origi¬ 
nally  sent  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor.  I  have  now  placed  one  of  these 
negatives,  unvarnished,  on  view  at  the  establishment  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Artists’  Supply  Association,  43,  Charterhouse-square.  It  may 
be  of  interest,  as  showing  the  stage  at  which  the  process  left  my 
hands. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Burgess  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  pecuniary  details  connected  with  the  bromide  emulsion  ques¬ 
tion.  Much  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  science — a 
teacher  in  advance  of  the  world— would  it  have  been  to  have  told  us  of 
his  modus  operandi.  Doubtless  this  is  all  to  be  found,  though  so  late, 
in  the  pamphlet  Mr.  Burgess  has  just  published  ;  yet,  judging  by  the 
letter  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Baynham  Jones,  and  by  hearsay,  I 
fear  we  students  may  be  sadly  disappointed.  Mr.  Burgess  says — “It  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  gelatino-bromide  would  have  made  just  the  pro¬ 
gress  it  had”  if  I  had  not  lived.  To  this  I  simply  reply — “Not  proven.” 

As  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  acquaintanceship  with  your  con¬ 
tributor,  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth,  may  I  beg  to  be  allowed,  through 
your  columns,  to  offer  my  acknowledgments  for  his  defence?  Evidently, 
like  others,  Mr,  Cotesworth  felt  that  justice  had  to  be  dragged  to  the 
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front  through  a  little  mire.  Thanking  yourselves  for  the  medium  of 
publication,— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R«  L.  Maddox, 

Ounnersbury ,  August  3,  1880. 

[We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  have  discovered 
amongst  the  accumulation  of  curiosities  which  cumber  the  shelves 
of  our  editorial  office,  two  of  Dr.  Maddox’s  original  specimens, 
bearing  the  date  of  September  11,  1871,  and.  deposited  at  that  time 
with  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor.  These  two  plates  prove  very  conclusively 
that  the  gelatine-bromide  process,  even  at  that  remote  period,  was 
far  from  being  the  hopeless  muddle  it  is  alleged  to  have  been.  The 
results  produced  in  1871  by  Dr.  Maddox  are  equal,  in  respect  of 
quality  of  image,  density,  and  pluck,  to  any  gelatine  work  of  today. 
—Eds  ] 


THE  ARGENTIC  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow-  me  a  short  space  in  your  valuable 
columns  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  letter  which  appeared  in  last  week’s 
issue  from,  Mr,  Baymham  Jones,  denouncing  Messrs.  W.  T.  Morgan  and 
Go’s  new  Argentic  Gelatino- Bromide  Worker’s  Guide. 

Mr.  Jones  certainly  cannot  have  read  it  through,  or  he  could  not  state 
that  there  was  nothing  new  disclosed.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  book  before 
me,  and  the  many  little  hints  and  facts  contained  in  it  make  it  well 
worth  the  money  charged  for  it.  As  regards  this  “new  wonderful 
paper,”  Mr.  Jones  is  surprised  no  formula  is  given  for  making  it.  He 
wants  to  get  5s.  worth  for  his  2s.  6d.  For  my  part  I  should  say  no 
“man  in  his  senses”  would  expect  such  a  thing.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  as  yet  of  trying  the  paper;  but,  from  results  I  have  seen, 
the  boon  it  will  be  to  the  professional  photographer  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  many  advantages  it  possesses  for  enlargements  cannot  be  too  much 
extolled.  The  exceeding  rapidity  with  which  an  enlargement  can  be 
made  and  sent  out  will  unquestionably  secure  for  it  a  wide  reputation. 

With  regard  to  the  guinea’s  worth  sent  out  by  Messrs.  W.  T. 
Morgan  and  Co.,  to  which  Mr.  Jones  takes  such  strong  exception,  I 
know  those  who,  having  purchased  the  said  case,  have  exclaimed — 
“  How  can  they  do  it  ?  ”  For,  beyond  the  three  dozen  plates  and  the 
developer,  which  Mr.  Jones  supposes  costs  18s.  (which,  by  tbe  way, 
certainly  would  make  gelatine  plates  rather  expensive),  the  ease 
contains  an  excellent  4-4  plate  bath  and  separate  sftand,  a  silver- 
plated  dipper,  and  one  of  the  (according  to  Mr.  Jones)  useless  Guides. 

With  regard  to  the  plates  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Morgan  and 
Co. ,  I  have  used  them  now  for  gome  time,  and  find  them  everything  I 
could  wish.  I  have  tried  a  great  variety  of  makes,  but  for  rapidity  and 
ease  of  development  I  have  not  found  their  equal. 

I  must  apologise  for  trespassing  upon  your  space,  but  Mr.  Jones’s 
attack  upon  Messrs.  W.  T.  Morgan  and  Co.  seemed  to  me  so  unjusti¬ 
fiable  that  I  have  written  rather  more  than  I  intended.— I  am,  yours, 
&c,,  H,  Garrett  Cocking. 

High-road,  Lee ,  S.E.,  August  4,  1880. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -Referring  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Baynham  Jones’s, 
letter  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  Messrs.  W.  T.  Morgan  and  Co.’s 
little  book  is  a  “sell,”  which,  I  suppose,  means  a  swindle.  I  have  read 
it,  and,  although  all  the  matter  is  not  absolutely  new,  it  certainly  con¬ 
tains  some  really  useful  information-— evidently  the  result  of  long 
practical  experience,  and  well  calculated  to  assist  anyone  either  profes¬ 
sionally  or  as  an  amateur  taking  up  the  gelatine- bromide  plates. 

With  regard  to  the  guinea  box  advertised  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co., 
I  have  seen  it,  and  must  say  I  think  it  good  value,  I  may  add  that 
I  use  the  plates  in  my  studio  and  find  them  the  best  I  have  met  with 
yet. 

In  justice  to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.  I  send  this  letter  for  insertion. 
I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain— Yours,  &c.,  W.  D, 

August  4,  1880. 


THE  ARGENTIC  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PAMPHLET. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  some  difficulty  our  pamphlet— The  Gelatino- 
Bromide  Worker’s  Guide  —was  sent  to  our  subscribers,  and  we  cannot 
but  thank  our  friends  for  the  patient  and  considerate  indulgence  with 
which  they  endured  the  unavoidable,  but  nevertheless  vexatious,  delays 
we  suffered  in  getting  it  off.  Many  of  them  were  kind  enough  to  write 
the  most  gratifying  compliments,  and  to  thank  us  for  the  common-sense 
style  and  consequent  utility  of  the  book.  They  did  not  seem  to  feel  the 
ruinous  expenditure  we  had  drawn  them  into  by  our  “  blustering  adver¬ 
tisements .”  They  seemed  to  understand  what  we  expected  they  would, 
viz.,  that  a  very  minute  quantity  of  fine  gold  may  be  spread  over  a 
very  large  surface,  but  that  it  is  usual  to  do  this  only  when  the  object 
is  to  cover  over  some  inferior  material  and  to  make  it  appear  like 
the  precious  metal;  but  the  real  value  of  gold  is  most  easily  estimated 
and  generally  appreciated  when  it  is  compressed  into  the  smallest  possi¬ 
ble  compass."  We  say  our  friends  understood  this,  and  accordingly  we 
shook  hands  with  ourselves  and  felt  happy  in  the  belief  that  those  who 


bought  our  book  would  not  count  its  pages  and  reckon  its  value  by  the 
amount  of  paper  and  printers’  ink  employed,  but  would  take  into 
account  the  special  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  limited  circulation  it 
must  necessarily  have  compared  with  the  widespread  scattering  of 
popular  literature. 

But  Mr.  Baynham  Jones’s  letter  came  amongst  us  like  a  bombshell, 
and  floored  us  to  a  man.  All  our  congratulations  were  over,  and  we  are 
so  stunned  as  to  be  rather  doubtful  of  our  identity.  The  idea  of  a 
complete  “  sell  ”  is  so  difficult  to  grasp  and  is  so  foreign  to  our  intentions 
that  we  cannot  realise  it.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  evidently 
feels  it,  or  he  could  not  have  written  such  a  letter ;  and  we  are  penitent, 
regretting  very  much  that  we  could  not  possibly  imagine  that  any  one 
should  feel  “  sold  ”  with  such  good  value  for  their  money.  We  were  at 
one  time  disposed  to  think  that  the  only  mistake  we  had  made  was  in 

not  charging  enough.  Many  have  paid  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  guineas _ 

indeed,  fabulous  sums — for  exclusive  licenses  and  for  information  not 
nearly  so  useful.  We  were  ourselves  so  delighted  with  the  discovery 
we  had  made,  and  saw  so  many  half-crowns  saved  from  the  sink  by  our 
new  mathod  of  development — to  say  nothing  about  saving  such  use¬ 
less  stuff  as  time,  and  such  common  things  as  eyes  —  that  we  gave 
expression  to  our  enthusiasm  in  what  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  calls  “a 
blustering  advertisement,”  though  we  think  he  meant  to  say  something 
else,  but  could  not  find  the  exact  word  to  express  his  deeply-wounded 
feelings.  “Blustering”  is  threatening  and  bullying,  and  we  frankly 
confess  that  if  there  be  any  blustering  in  our  advertisement  we  deserve 
to  be  punished.  We  made  a  discovery  and  wanted  everybody  to  know 
it,  in  order  that  they  might  share  with  us  the  advantage  and  comfort 
which  that  discovery  is  calculated  to  secure.  We  took  what  we  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  best  way  of  attracting  attention  to  it ;  but,  as  this 
costs  money,  we  thought  that  all  reasonable  people  who  shared  the 
advantage  would  be  glad  to  share  the  expense  we  were  put  to  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  many  have  taken  this  view  of  it,  and 
have  not  only  paid  their  half-crowns  without  grumbling,  but  have  taken 
the  pains  to  write  their  thanks. 

But  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  can  see  nothing  to  warrant  the  extra  charge 
of  two  shillings.  “It  discloses  nothing  new.”  Then  we  deserve  his 
terrible  wrath  !  But  it  was  new  to  us  and  to  a  great  many  more.  It 
was  new  to  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  and  it  was  new  to  Mr.  Cobb.  These 
gentlemen  came  down  to  our  establishment  with  the  advertisement  in 
their  hands,  and  gave  us  a  good  day’s  drilling,  putting  every  item  of 
our  startling  advertisement  to  the  test.  They  expressed  their  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  freely  gave  their  testimony,  which  we  published.  With  one 
qualification  they  considered  every  point  established.  That  one  quali¬ 
fication  was— they  could  not  determine  the  increase  in  sensitiveness  we 
spoke  of.  This  is  of  no  consequence,  as  almost  any  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  can  be  easily  obtained  in  the  film  by  any  method  of  development. 

It  is  true  that  the  very  week  after  our  advertisement  appeared  some 
one  started  out  of  obscurity  and  declared  that  developing  in  open  light 
had  been  done  before.  So  it  is  always  with  every  new  thing.  One 
provokes  another  to  good  works  ;  one  starts,  hundreds  follow.  But  we 
desire  most  emphatically  to  assert  that  this  developing  in  the  open 
light,  though  the  most  surprising,  is  by  no  means  the  most  important 
part  of  our  discovery ;  and  we  challenge  anyone — especially  Mr.  Baynham 
Jones— to  prove  that  our  new  method  in  its  entirety  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished  before. 

We  confess  that  the  use  of  oil  to  preserve  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  not 
of  our  origination.  We  took  the  idea  from  an  Italian  wineshop  which 
we  pass  every  day,  and  where  we  see  displayed  in  the  window  wine 
flasks  with  oil  on  the  surface  to  preserve  the  contents  from  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Warnerke  suggested  the  use  of  oil  some  time  ago,  which  we 
duly  acknowledge ;  but  no  one  before  has  used  the  oil  as  we  have  used 
it  so  as  to  secure  so  many  advantages. 

As  this  correspondence  compels  us  to  clear  ourselves,  we  will  state 
exactly  the  chief  points  of  novelty  in  our  method  of  using  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  : — 1.  We  use  a  specially-constructed  skeleton  dipper 
in  a  transparent  vertical  bath,  which  enables  the  operator  to  see  the 
negative  perfectly  and  to  watch  the  development. — 2.  We  mix  our 
solutions  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  protosulphate  of  iron  in  the  bath, 
first  putting  in  a  quantity  of  oil.  This  secures  the  ferrous  oxalate  from 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  at  all,  and  not  an  atom  of  it  is  lost 
by  oxidation  ;  hence  the  great  economy  of  our  method.  Who  has  pub¬ 
lished  this  before  ? — 3.  We  have  a  clear  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  with 
oil  swimming  on  its  surface.  We  cannot  draw  it  off ;  we  do  not  want 
the  trouble  of  doing  so,  aud  we  want  to  use  it  with  tbe  oil  swimming 
on  the  top.  Now  the  problem  is — How  are  we  to  get  the  exposed  plate 
into  the  bath  without  touching  tbe  oil  ?  Iu  other  words — How  are  we 
to  get  tbe  plate  through  the  oil  without  its  being  made  greasy  ?  We 
saturate  the  plate  with  water  and  the  oil  is  resisted  perfectly.  So  that 
we  have  a  bath  hermetically  sealed,  and  one  that  can  be  used  while  it 
is  sealed  ;  consequently  the  developer  does  not  lose  its  strength  by  oxi¬ 
dation,  but  ouly  to  tbe  extent  of  the  minute  portion  that  enters  into 
chemical  combination  with  the  film.  It  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again  for  months.  Who  has  published  this  before  ?— 4.  Moreover,  by 
keeping  the  old  baths,  when  too  much  exhausted  for  quick  work,  they 
serve  admirably  for  copying  purposes,  and  give  just  the  very  negative 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  by  other  means.  Who  has  pointed  out  this 
before  ?— 5.  Paper  negatives  and  positives  can  be  developed  in  the  oil- 
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sealed  bath,  and  by  the  use  of  baths  of  different  strength  any  effect 
may  be  obtained  at  will.  Who  has  published  this  before  ? 

Ah  !  the  paper  !  the  wonderful  paper  we  made  such  a  noise  about, 
but  which  is  destined  to  sink  into  oblivion  !  We  do  not  give  any 
formula,  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  says  !  We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Jones 
expected,  but  our  book  is  The  Worker's  Guide,  not  the  maker’s  guide. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  formulae  for  making  emulsions,  and  plenty  of 
good  plates  to  be  had,  but  how  numerous  are  the  failures  !  We  deter¬ 
mined  to  supply  what  we  believed  to  be  a  real  want,  viz. ,  a  book  for 
beginners  written  in  a  plain  style  and  as  free  from  technicalities  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  state,  in  the  plainest  language  we  know  how  to  use,  the 
best  way  to  secure  a  good  negative  from  plate  or  paper,  and  by  next 
week  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  show  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  what 
can  be  done.  We  hope  also  to  have  a  case  of  specimens  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  exhibition,  and  we  hereby  invite  the  societies  to  send  a  deputa¬ 
tion  or  committee  to  witness  the  manipulations,  which  we  undertake  to 
say  shall  verify  every  syllable  of  our  pamphlet  and  advertisement.  We 
shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  there  be  no  response  to  this,  because 
we  feel  that  those  who  are  so  zealous  for  the  advancement  of  the  art  we 
love  should  co-operate  with  us  in  seeking  to  extinguish  that  querulous 
criticism  which  refuses  to  believe  in  anything  new. 

Some  of  us  are  compelled  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow  and  brain, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  give  away  our  children’s  bread.  We  do  not  play 
at  photography ;  we  live  by  it.  The  amatenr  is  at  liberty  to  give  away 
his  information  if  he  please,  just  as  the  amateur  lawyer  and  physician 
give  advice  gratis;  but  they  generally  get  dubbed  “quacks”  for  their 
pains.  Most  persons  would  rather  pay  the  professional  man  a  good  fee 
than  have  the  amateur’s  advice  for  nothing ;  and  experience  proves  that 
this  is  wise. 

Mr.  Baynham  Jones’s  concluding  paragraph  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  recklessness  with  which  he  has  made  assertions  without  any 
foundation  whatever.  He  says,  it  appears  that  some  gentleman  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  large  sum  of  one  guinea  for  three  dozen  plates  and 
sufficient  developer  for  them.  Now,  this  is  totally  incorrect.  No  one 
has  objected  to  our  guinea  box  at  all;  for  the  purchaser  gets,  in 
addition  to  the  three  dozen  plates  and  a  quart  of  developer,  a  glass  bath 
worth  7s.  6d. ;  a  specially-constructed  skeleton,  silver-plated  dipper 
and  bath  stand,  worth  5s. ;  besides  the  pamphlet  and  other  little 
matters,  costing  more  than  22s.  in  all.  We  meant  to  be  liberal,  but 
not  quite  so  liberal  as  this.  The  things  cost  more  and  took  longer  to 
get  made  than  we  anticipated ;  but  having  sent  forth  our  advertisement 
we  could  not,  and  did  not,  retreat. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Greenwich,  August  3,  1880.  W.  T.  Morgan  and  Co. 

[Mr.  Morgan  has  submitted  to  ua  the  contents  of  the  package 
representing  the  “  guinea’s- worth  ”  referred  to,  and  we  must  say 
that  to  us  it  appears  good  value.  Indeed,  we  question  whether  the 
bath,  stand,  and  plated  dipper  could  be  purchased  for  the  amount, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  plates,  materials,  and  instructions. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Cabinet  burnisher  wanted  in  exchange  for  a  rolling-press,  &c. — Address, 
Fred.  Daring,  Bramford-road,  Ipswich. 

In  exchange  for  any  kind  of  7£  X  5  camera,  4  vols.  Cassell’s  Book  of  Birds , 
cost  428.,  or  Colley  Peep,  30s.,  from  prize  Strain.  Other  goods  to  offer.— Send 
particulars  to  Holgate,  photographer,  Bingley. 

A  12  X  12  Kinnear  camera,  with  dark  back  and  swing  front,  screw  adjust¬ 
ment,  &c.,  by  Mason;  what  offers?  Required:  a  Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear 
half-plate  lens. — Address,  Mr.  Sherlock,  364,  Kennington-road,  S.E. 

Wanted,  gem  camera  and  twelve  lenses,  to  take  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty- 
six  on  one  plate,  in  exchange  for  a  gentleman’s  gold  lever  watch  and  gold 
Albert  chain.  Camera,  lenses,  and  watch  on  approval. — Address,  John 
Salt,  photographer,  141,  High-street,  Sunderland. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered— 

A.  M.  Cromack,  Scarborough.— Three  Photographs  of  Mr.  Herbert  Glad¬ 
stone,  M.  P. 

Reginald  Spurr,  Huddersfield.— Photograph  of  Group  of  Australian  Team 
(Cricketers).  _  • _ 


Walter  Gardner  (Brighton).— Received  letter  and  specimen  just  as  we 
were  going  to  presB.  In  our  next. 

Inquirer. — The  gentleman  left  England  some  three  or  four  years  back,  and 
we  have  heard  he  has  settled  in  France.  We  cannot  give  you  his  address. 

Alfred  T - . — There  is  no  modern  work  devoted  to  the  albumen  and 

the  collodio-albumen  process.  You  will  find  them  described  in  some  of  our 
Almanacs  for  past  years. 

Query. — You  have  not  been  imposed  upon  at  all.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  always 
sold,  like  other  photographic  chemicals,  by  avoirdupois  weight,  and  you 
have  been  using  it  by  troy  weight. 

Doubtful.— Without  seeing  the  original  negative  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
definite  opinion.  We,  like  you,  are  very  dubious  relative  to  the  genuine- 
ness  of  the  picture  as  being  from  one  negative  only. 

1,  2,  3.— We  have  never  heard  of  such  a  process— at  least  under  that  name. 
We  imagine  it  is  only  a  new  name  for  an  old  process  of  rendering  photo¬ 
graphs  transparent  and  then  colouring  them  from  the  back. 

A.  H.  P. — You  will  be  compelled  to  employ  ice  in  the  operation  of  sensitising. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bichromate  solution  dissolves  the  gelatine 
film  far  more  readily  than  plain  water  of  the  same  temperature. 

Alexander. — 1,  In  our  opinion  certainly  not. — 2.  The  patent  expired  some 
years  since,  so  that  the  process  is  now  open  to  all  who  choose  to  employ  it.— 

3.  That  patent  was  not  completed ;  it  merely  passed  the  preliminary  stage.— 

4.  Yes. 

D.  Griffiths. — Of  course  any  optician  could  make  you  a  new  lens  to  replace 
the  one  you  have  broken ;  but  we  imagine  that  it  will  cost  more  than  an 
entirely  new  instrument— that  is,  if  it  has  to  be  constructed  especially  for  it — 
as  the  whole  combination  will  have  to  be  re-corrected. 

Wm.  Greenhall. — You  do  not  6ay  by  what  process  the  enlargements  on  opal 
are  made,  or  what  difficulty  you  experience  in  applying  oil  colour  to  them. 
By  most  of  the  methods  by  which  opal  enlargements  are  produced  we 
should  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  colouring  them  with  oil  colours. 

Transfer. — The  reason  the  paper  you  have  prepared  with  chrome  gelatine 
and  chrome  alum  does  not  adhere  to,  and  bring  the  collodion  film  from, 
the  glass  is  that  you  have  added  too  much  chrome  alum,  or  have  not  soaked 
the  paper  in  sufficiently  hot  water.  Perhaps  it  has  been  prepared  a  long 
time.  Age  will  impart  insolubility  to  all  gelatinous  preparations  containing 
chromium  salts,  especially  if  kept  where  damp  prevails. 

Troubled. — A  clear  case  of  pinholes.  Dilute  the  bath  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  filter,  and  make  up  to  the  original  strength,  when  we  have  no  doubt 
all  will  go  well  until  it  again  becomes  surcharged  with  iodide.  Hot  weather  is 
always  more  prone  to  bring  about  the  trouble  than  cold,  because  the  salt 
appears  to  be  more  soluble  in  a  cold  solution  than  a  warm  one  ;  therefore  it  is 
an  advantage  to  keep  the  bath  solution  as  cool  as  possible  in  summer  weather. 

Robt.  Paine. — Without  knowing  more  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  we 
caDnot  advise  you.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  tried  to  burn  a  carbon  print 
into  porcelain  ?  If  so,  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  that  you  have  failed, 
because  the  colours  with  which  carbon  tissue  is  prepared  would  be  consumed 
long  before  you  had  obtained  sufficient  heat  to  fuse  the  glaze,  and  probably 
you  would  only  obtain  a  faint  yellowish-green  image,  due  to  the  salt  of 
chromium  in  the  tissue. 

Side  Light. — It  is  a  purely  legal  question,  which  we  are  scarcely  qualified  to 
answer.  If  your  neighbour  erect  a  hoarding  so  as  to  stop  off  your  light, 
and  thus  obstructs  the  light  you  have  enjoyed  for  five-and-twenty  years,  we 
imagine  the  law  will  give  you  some  redress ;  but  the  law  with  regard  to 
ancient  lights  is  a  vexed  question.  We  should  advise  you  to  consult  a 
respectable  solicitor  and  not  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands;  that  is  some¬ 
times  a  costly  proceeding. 

Tone. — The  colour  of  the  prints  depends  very  much  upon  the  vigour  of  tho 
negative.  It  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  brilliant  purple  tones  with  a  thin 
or  poor  negative,  no  matter  what  formula  for  toning  bath  you  may  employ. 
The  phosphate  bath  will  give  you  good  tones,  so  will  the  acetate  of  soda 
bath,  and,  indeed,  almost  any  other,  provided  the  negative  is  strong.  Have 
you  tried  the  chloride  of  calcium  bath  ?  That  will  give  rich  purple  tones 
with  a  negative  of  average  density.  The  strength  of  your  fixing  solution  is 
right. 

C.  W.  says: — “Many  thanks  for  your  hints  respecting  spots,  in  reply  to  my 
last.  They  have  been  very  useful,  and  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  a  sample  of  a  new  lot,  in  the  making  of  which  I  have  followed  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  your  advice.  But  I  really  think  that  the  improvement  is 
due  to  a  ‘  wrinkle  ’  which  I  would  prefer  just  at  present  not  to  mention — 
partly  because  I  may  be  wrong,  and  partly  because  having  found  a  good 

thing  it  may  be  wise  to  ‘  keep  it.’  ” - The  spirit  of  reciprocity  here  displayed 

is,  we  think,  worthy  of  passing  notice. 


Errata. — In  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle’s  article,  in  our  last  number,  in  the  last 
paragraph  a  misprint  occurs.  The  last  word  in  the  fifth  line  of  that  para¬ 
graph  should  read  “lens”  instead  of  “negative,”  as  the  context  would 
show.  In  Mr.  James  Crighton’s  description  of  Callander  and  neighbourhood, 
page  367,  first  paragraph  of  the  article,  eleventh  line,  for  “Lenny  Fens” 
read  “Lenny  Feus;”  and  in  page  368,  first  column,  thirty-third  line  from 
top,  for  “  Loch  Tail  ”  read  “  Loch  Voil.” 


W.  E.  Goodyear.— In  our  next. 

Beta.— See  answer  to  “  Tone ;  ”  also,  leader  in  our  last  issue. 

E.  A.  Maxwell. — See  other  communications  on  the  subject. 

Pyro.— Pyrogallic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  both  pure  and  methylated. 

W.  S.  J.-We  have  heard  the  report,  but  think  it  is  only  an  idle  rumour.  In 
fact,  we  are  sure  it  is. 

X.  X.— Add  a  little  oxide  of  silver  to  the  solution  and  expose  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  a  few  days,  filter,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  and  no  doubt  your 
bath  will  be  renovated. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OE  GELATINE 
PLATES. 

In  spite  of  all  that  lias  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  gelatine  plates — in  spite  of  all  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
makers  of  commercial  plates — we  are  surprised  to  find  that  a  very 
large  number  of  those  who  use  gelatine  plates  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  working  in  employing  the 
alkaline  developer.  Certain  results  are  to  be  obtained  under  certain 
conditions,  when  everything  works  as  it  should  do;  but  if  things  go 
wrong  the  operator  appears  to  be  entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  lay  the  failure  at  the  door  of  the  maker  of 
the  plates,  but  we  think  it  is  scarcely  fair  in  all  cases.  It  is  true 
that  definite  instructions  for  development  are  issued  with  all  com¬ 
mercial  plates;  and  we  believe  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
method  laid  down  for  any  special  plate  will  be  found  to  answer  its 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  easy  matter,  by  carelessness 
or  inattention  to  the  instructions  given,  to  produce  a  result  which 
may  be  the  very  opposite  of  that  expected.  So  far  we  speak  of 
carelessness  in  following  the  instructions  given,  presuming  that  a 
properly-exposed  plate  is  in  question ;  but  if  we  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  operator  a  plate  which  has  been  either  under-  or  over¬ 
exposed,  and  leave  him  to  do  the  beat  he  can  with  it,  it  is  almost 
certain  that,  without  the  exercise  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
intelligence,  he  will  fail  in  working  out  the  published  instructions  to 
a  successful  issue. 

Some  very  peculiar  ideas  exist  amongst  those  who  have  had  little 
experience  with  alkaline  development  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  different  constituents.  We  find  that  a  recently-published  guide 
to  the  working  of  gelatine  plates  puts  these  erroneous  ideas  into  the 
most  concise  form  possible.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  the  real  developer, 
and  will  produce  an  image  without  any  other  aid  if  time  be  allowed  ; 
so  says  our  guide.  Ammonia  is  the  accelerator  or  stimulator,  and 
bromide  is  truly  stated  to  have  “  no  developing  power.”  To  those 
who  have  had  experience  with  alkaline  development — we  care  not 
with  what  description  of  plate — we  would  ask  what  success  they  could 
expect  a  beginner  to  obtain  if  he  followed  such  instruction  blindly  ? 

In  the  first  place:  is  pyro  (per  se )  the  real  developer?  Would 
plain  pyro.  solution  develope  an  image  even  if  time  were  allowed  ? 
We  think  not,  on  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate.  Plain  pyro.  is  employed 
as  the  first  developer  in  certain  processes — notably  the  collodio- 
albumen — and  may  be  used  in  some  modifications  of  the  collodio- 
bromide  process ;  but  wherever  it  is  successful  the  conditions  are  so 
different  from  those  which  prevail  in  a  workable  gelatine  plate  that 
we  must  seriously  question  whether  it  has  by  itself  any  developing 
action  at  all. 

Whatever  power  pyro.  alone  may  have  in  developing  an  image 
that  power  is  vastly  increased  by  even  the  merest  trace  af  an  alkali ; 
alkaline  pyro.  is,  in  fact,  the  “real  developer”  (not  pyro.  alone),  aud 
its  action  is  modified  by  the  proportions  of  pyro.  and  alkali  employed. 
If  we  adopt  the  theory  that  pyro.  is  the  developer,  then  we  must 
suppose  that  the  shorter  the  exposure  the  more  pyro.  we  must 
employ  in  developing,  or  that  to  work  up  an  under-exposed  plate  we 
must  go  on  adding  pyro.  We  need  scarcely  ask— Is  this  so?  There 


is  not  one  of  the  many  manufacturers  of  gelatine  plates  that  does  not 
in  his  “instructions”  give  very  nearly  opposite  advice.  The  very 
authority  to  which  we  have  previously  referred  says— in  a  case  of 
orer-exposure  strengthen  (?)  the  developer  by  the  addition  of  pyro. 

Now,  the  real  developing  agent  is  “  alkaline-pyro. ;  ”  that  is  to  say, 
the  combination  of  pyrogallic  acid  with  an  alkali,  be  it  ammonia, 
soda,  or  potash — it  matters  not  which.  By  itself  pyro.  is  practically 
inert.  Let  a  quantity  of  precipitated  silver  bromide  be  treated  with 
pyrogallic  acid  in  solution  for  any  period  the  operator  may  choose  no 
action  ensues.  Add  one  single  drop  of  any  alkaline  solution,  end 
in  a  very  short  time  a  reduction  of  the  bromide  commences;  aud 
if  *a  sufficient  quantity  of  pyro.  be  present,  and  an  adequate  propor¬ 
tion  of  alkali  be  used  also,  the  whole  of  the  bromide  will  be  con¬ 
verted  to  the  metallic  state.  Neither  alkali  nor  pyro.  would  produce 
such  a  result  by  itself,  but  the  combination  of  the  two  forms  the 
developer. 

Bromide,  we  are  told  in  the  same  work,  possesses  no  developing 
power.  We  imagine  that  nobody  ever  suspected  it  of  suoh  a  capa¬ 
bility;  but  still  bromide — that  is,  any  soluble  bromide — performs  a 
very  useful  function  in  the  developer;  indeed,  we  may  well  question 
whether  it  is  possible  to  do  without  it  in  developing  gelatine  plates. 
It  has  been  said  that  for  rapid  work  bromide  is  unnecessary,  or  may 
be  omitted  from  the  developer;  but  with  that  view  we  cannot  agree, 
for  few,  if  any,  of  the  dry  plates  at  present  in  the  market  will  bear 
prolonged  development,  in  the  absence  of  soluble  bromide,  without 
showing  the  effects  in  the  shape  of  fog  of  one  description  or  another. 
Prolonged  development  in  connection  with  instantaneous  exposures 
is  almost  a  necessity.  With  a  correctly-timed  exposure  it  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  possible  to  dispense  with  bromide  altogether;  but 
where  either  under-  or  over-exposure  are  suspected  its  presence  is 
needful— indeed,  in  all  cases  it  is  a  safeguard,  and  nothing  is  lost  by 
its  employment. 

Pyro.,  we  must  agree,  is  the  agent  which  has  most  do  with  the 
production  of  density,  whilst  ammonia  confers  energy  on  the  mixed 
solution  ;  but  that  either  pyro.  or  ammonia  alone  is  capable  of  acting 
as  a  true  developer  we  cannot  for  one  moment  admit.  It  is  well  to 
endeavour  to  thoroughly  uuderstaud  the  respective  actions  of  these 
substances  in  their  various  combinations,  because  no  two  plates  pre¬ 
pared  by  different  formulae  behave  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
under  the  same  solution;  hence  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for 
any  accidental  variation  in  the  character  of  the  plate  employed.  It 
was  with  this  necessity  in  view  that  we  counselled  the  employment 
of  separate  solutions  of  pyro.,  ammonia,  aud  bromide,  as  referred  to 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster  in  our  last  number,  in  contradistinction  to 
a  standard  mixture.  We  care  not  how  the  details  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  are  carried  out  so  long  as  the  principle  remains,  namely,  the 
power,  at  the  shortest  notice,  of  varying  or  altering  not  only  the 
strength  of  the  developer  but  also  its  character.  The  addition  of  a 
certain  number  of  drops  of  a  solution  containing  both  ammonia  and 
bromide  will  increase  its  general  energy ;  but  we  also  require  to  be 
able  to  alter  its  power  upon  certain  parts  of  the  picture,  and  this  can 
only  be  done,  to  its  fullest  extent,  by  varying  the  respective  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  different  ingredients. 
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The  larger  the  quantity  of  pyro.  employed  the  denser  is  the  image 
produced;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  to  imagine  that  this  is  the  only  means  of 
regulating  density.  As  a  general  rule,  the  slower  the  development 
the  greater  will  be  the  contrast  in  the  negative,  and,  provided  the 
strength  of  the  pyro.  solution  be  at  all  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
plate,  the  greater  will  be  the  general  density. 

Bearing  this  in  mind  it  is  possible  with  a  given  strength  of  pyro. 
to  produce  a  very  different  character  of  negative  if  we  have  perfect 
control  over  the  proportions  of  ammonia  and  bromide  used  ;  whereas 
if  those  proportions  bear  a  constant  relation  to  one  another  the 
limits  of  possible  variation  in  the  result  are  much  narrowed.  Even 
in  employing  the  fixed  solutions  we  know  that  very  different  results 
accrue  respectively  when  the  development  is  commenced  with  one  or 
two  drops  of  the  ammonia  and  bromide  solution  and  when  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten  are  employed.  How  much  greater,  then,  must  be  the 
power  when  we  can  also  vary  the  proportions  between  the  “  accele¬ 
rator”  (or,  as  we  prefer  to  consider  it,  the  source  of  energy)  and  the 
restrainer!  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  matters  little  how  the  details  of 
this  arrangement  are  carried  out  so  long  as  the  principle  is  recog¬ 
nised;  at  the  same  time,  in  point  of  convenience,  it  seems  better  to 
have  three  simple  solutions  of  pyro.,  ammonia,  and  soluble  bromide 
than  to  rely  upon  a  more  complex  system  of  mixed  solutions  contain¬ 
ing  varying  proportions  of  bromide  and  ammonia. 


THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

At  this  period — whether  it  is  that  more  amateurs  set  to  work  with 
camera  and  printing-frame,  or  that  the  season  of  the  year  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  greatest  amount  of  work,  or  that  its  accompanying 
increase  of  temperature  has  a  tendency  to  upset  the  usually  unstable 
equilibrium  of  the  photographer’s  chemicals,  we  will  not  stay  to 
inquire — there  seem  to  be  always  many  more  complaints  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  printing  bath.  It  dis¬ 
colours,  it  is  acid,  it  dissolves  the  surface  off  the  paper,  and  it  gives 
dirty  paper,  &c.,  &c.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  take  notice  of  some 
of  the  more  common  difficulties,  knowing  that  a  little  labour  rightly 
bestowed  is — and  in  photography  more,  perhaps,  than  anything 
else — capable  of  making  great  improvements  in  comfort  of  working 
and  in  quality  of  results  secured. 

Perhaps  complaints  of  discolouration  of  the  bath  are  more  rife  than 
any.  “Prevention  is  better  than  cure;”  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  take  away  the  colour  from  a  printing  bath,  except  it  be  to  prevent 
its  colouring.  If  it  be  kept  of  proper  strength  and  neutral  to  test 
paper  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  it  to  become  one  whit 
deeper  in  colour  than  the  day  it  was  first  made.  But  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  so  weak  and  devoid  of  silver  that  each  piece  of  paper 
floated  upon  it  gives  up  part  of  its  substance  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
argentic  fluid,  aud  afterwards  to  make  its  appearance  as  a  port-wine- 
tinted  colouring  matter.  Let  the  bath  be  kept  to  a  proper  strength 
and  filtered  periodically,  and  the  evil,  as  a  rule,  will  not  make  its 
appearance. 

In  cases,  however,  where,  from  some  one  cause  or  other,  the  bath 
has  become  dark — so  dark  as  to  leave  a  stain  upon  the  paper  after 
being  floated — it  must,  of  course,  be  cleaned,  and  the  question  arises — 
by  what  process?  The  old-established  method  is  to  add  kaolin,  and 
it  is  a  perfect  cure;  but  so  much  of  it  is  needed  that  it  wastes  the 
bath,  and  by  reason  of  its  muddiness  wastes  time  aLo  in  waiting  for 
its  filtration  or  deposition.  Permanganate  of  potash  was  recom¬ 
mended,  but  complaints  were  so  rife  as  to  its  interference  with 
the  toning  of  the  paper  that  it  soon  had  its  day,  and  it  is  now 
little  used  or  heard  of.  But  why  any  of  these  and  cognate  processes 
should  be  employed  at  all  is  to  us  a  matter  of  wonderment, 
seeing  that  the  simplest,  most  elegant,  and  most  efficient  mode 
of  decolourising  the  bath  and  keeping  it  uncoloured  is  in  use  in 
many  places,  and  has  been  before  photographers  for  years.  Let 
but  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  added,  and  there  will 
be  produced  a  flocculent  precipitate  which  carries  wilh  it  the 
whole  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  the 
bath  in  the  best  condition  for  producing  a  paper  that  will  tone  well 
and  quickly. 


The  addition  of  this  carbonate  of  soda  will  naturally  leave  the  bath 
free  from  acidity,  and  when  it  is  at  all  an  old  one  will  even  overstep 
the  limits  of  neutrality,  owing  to  the  solution  of  a  portion  of  the 
precipitated  carbonate  of  silver  by  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  which  is 
formed  in  the  bath,  after  much  paper  has  been  floated  upon  it, 
through  the  chloride  of  ammonium  the  albumen  contains.  This 
neutral  or  alkaline  state  of  the  bath  conduces  greatly  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  tones — a  fact  which  makes  doubly  singular  the  strange 
recommendation  so  often  made  to  add  a  little  acetic  acid  to  the 
bath,  which  is  a  course  we  do  not  hesitate  to  characterise  as  most 
unwise.  The  bath  in  use  gets  acid  quickly  enough,  and  there  is 
sufficient  trouble  to  keep  down  its  acidity;  far  less,  therefore,  is  it 
desirable  to  add  acid  at  the  outset  for  the  sake  of  some  imaginary 
good.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  recommendation  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  “  sulphur-toning,”  days  when  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  was 
employed,  and  when  anything — such  as  acetic  acid — that  would  have 
a  tendency  to  liberate  sulphur  from  the  hypo,  would  aid  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  yet  well-known  and  beautiful  tones,  “sulphur-tones,”  as 
we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  calling  them. 

With  regard  to  the  quickness  with  which  the  bath  scums  over:  it 
cannot  be  arrested  in  warm  weather;  still  the  ease  with  which,  by 
the  aid  of  a  strip  of  waste  paper,  the  scum  is  removed  places  it  out¬ 
side  the  category  of  serious  ills.  And,  when  the  dish  is  emptied,  if 
care  be  taken  either  to  wash  it  out  with  water  or  (and  here  is  a  use¬ 
ful  “  wrinkle  ”)  to  squeegee  the  last  trace  of  moisture  well  away,  and 
to  see  that  the  bath  itself  passes  through  the  filter,  there  will  not  be 
many  complaints  of  what,  if  not  provided  against,  is  a  disagreeable 
although  easily-prevented  evil.  And,  if  upon  the  filter  there  are 
always  kept  traces  of  carbonate,  the  operator  may  feel  sure  of  the 
non-acidity  of  the  liquid  passed  through. 

A  fertile  source  of  trouble  is  the  weakness  of  the  bath  after  it  baa 
been  in  use  some  time.  It  is  true  that  albumenised  papers  are  now 
made  which  need  a  fabulously-weak  bath  to  float  them  upon ;  but  tbia 
very  quality  ia  a  snare,  the  bath  being  made  so  very  weak  at  first 
that  it  quickly  gets  beyond  the  condition  which  is  compatible  with 
good  prints.  The  actual  strength  may  be  tested  with  accuracy 
quite  sufficiently  exact  by  means  of  the  argentometer  or  specific 
gravity  spindle,  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  not  affecting  the  result  to 
any  marked  extent.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  increase  of 
the  temperature  of  the  bath — which  occurreuce  must  be  looked  for 
in  summer  time — has  not  the  same  effect  in  a  printing  bath  as  it  has 
in  the  dipping  bath  for  collodion.  In  the  latter  a  difference  equiva¬ 
lent  to  altering  the  bath  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven  grains  to  the 
ounce  may  be  brought  about  by  possible  variations  in  temperature. 

In  conclusion :  we  would  say — do  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  bath 
above  rather  than  under  its  working  strength  ;  avoid  kaolin,  &c. ; 
and  always  keep  a  little  carbonate  of  silver  in  the  bath  on  the 
filter.  The  bath  will  then  always  be  in  working  order  and  free  from 
discolouration. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FADED  DAGUERREOTYPES. 

The  restoration  and  copying  of  a  daguerreotype  that  has  succumbed 
to  the  ravages  which  time  effects  upon  all  things  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  those  who  are  au  fait  with  the  working  of  that  now 
defunct  process ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  photographers  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  who,  when  a  picture  of  this  class  is  taken  to  them 
for  reproduction,  if  it  be  in  a  tarnished  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed, 
a  “faded”  condition,  do  not  know  how  to  treat  it,  and  therefore 
they  copy  it  in  its  tarnished  state,  or  decline  the  commission  alto¬ 
gether.  In  taking  either  course  they  invariably  cause  disappointment 
to  their  clients,  as  well  as  entail  a  certain  loss  upon  themselves  either 
in  pocket  or  reputation  ;  for  often  the  picture  is  taken  to  another 
artist,  who  satisfactorily  accomplishes  what,  after  all,  is  a  very 
simple  matter. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  modus  operandi  of  obtaining  the 
best  results  from  such  pictures,  we  will  explain  that  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  permanent  of  all  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  excepting,  perhaps,  those  in  which  the  image  is 
formed  in  actual  pigment,  as  it  is  in  the  various  processes  of  Wood¬ 
bury  type,  collotype,  or  carbon  printing;  for,  although  the  image 
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may  become  obliterated  by  reason  of  the  blackening  of  the  plate,  it  is 
still  capable  of  being  restored  to  its  original  beauty.  We  say 
“  beauty,"  because  there  is  a  certain  charm  about  a  good  gold-toned 
daguerreotype  that  does  not  exist  in  any  other  form  of  photograph, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  reflections  from  its  metallic 
surface  and  the  fact  that  the  image  is  in  most  instances  reversed. 
The  fading  of  a  daguerreotype,  it  may  be  explained,  differs  materially 
from  that  of  a  paper  print,  inasmuch  as  the  image  of  the  latter  fades 
away,  leaving  only  a  faint  yellow  image  behind,  which  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  there  is  no  practical  and  satisfactory  means  of  restoring; 
whereas  the  obliteration  of  the  image  on  a  daguerreotype  plate  is  due 
to  the  silver  upon  which  it  is  formed  becoming  tarnished,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  burying  the  picture.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remove  this 
film,  which  in  reality  consists  of  sulphide  of  silver,  and  the  picture 
is  then  restored  to  its  original  condition. 

The  blackening  of  a  daguerreotype  plate  is  precisely  similar  to 
the  tarnishing  of  silver  goods,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
takes  place  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
there  is  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  it  is  subjected.  All  silver 
articles  tarnish  more  readily  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of 
large  towns  than  they  do  in  country  places,  owing  to  the  larger 
amount  of  sulphur  generally  present.  It  was  for  the  protection  of 
the  picture  from  this  sulphuretting  action  that  it  was  the  custom  with 
daguerreotypists  to  seal  the  plate  as  much  as  possible  from  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences,  and  if  this  be  effectually  done  no  fading  takes 
place.  The  removal  of  tarnish  from  silver  plate  is  usually  effected 
by  some  abrasive  material,  such  as  whiting,  &c.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  this  treatment  cannot  be  applied  to  a  daguerreotype,  because  it 
would  remove  the  image  as  well  as  the  tarnish;  therefore  chemical 
agents  must  be  employed,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose,  because  it  is  a  ready  solvent  for  the  sulphide  of  silver, 
but  not  for  the  mercury  forming  the  image. 

With  these  explanations  we  will  proceed  to  the  details  of  the 
manipulations.  Before  commencing  operations  the  following  mate¬ 
rials  must  be  at  hand,  namely,  a  spirit  lamp,  a  pair  of  pliers, 
some  methylated  alcohol,  distilled  water,  and  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  For  the  latter  no  definite  strength  can  be  given, 
because  the  cyanide  of  potassium  of  commerce  varies  so  much 
in  quality;  but  as  a  guide  we  may  mention  that  whatever  proportion 
of  the  salt  at  hand  may  be  necessary  to  fix  a  collodion  plate  in 
about  two  minutes  may  well  be  doubled,  or  even  tripled,  for  our  pre¬ 
sent  purpose.  All  things  being  ready  for  use,  take  the  picture  from  its 
case,  and  carefully  remove  the  paper  with  which  it  was  secured,  both 
from  the  edges  and  back  of  the  plate,  of  course  taking  care  not  to  touch 
its  surface.  Now  place  it  under  the  tap,  and  watch  the  way  the 
water  takes  to  it.  If  it  flow  evenly  it  is  ready  for  the  cyanide  solu¬ 
tion;  but  if  it  do  not,  which  is  generally  the  case,  then  flood  it  with 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  spirit  with  one  of  water.  This  will,  in  a 
minute  or  so,  entirely  remove  the  apparent  greasiness  from  the  plate ; 
it  must  then  be  well  rinsed  under  the  tap  to  wash  away  the  alcohol. 
After  draining,  the  plate  is  flooded  with  the  cyanide  solution,  which 
is  flowed  backwards  and  forwards  and  on  and  off  until  the  discoloura¬ 
tion  is  removed,  which  should  be  effected,  provided  the  solution  is  of  a 
proper  strength,  in  a  few  minutes;  it  is  then  quickly  put  under  the 
tap  and  ivell  washed  both  back  and  front.  The  spirit  lamp  is  now 
lighted,  and  the  plate  taken  by  one  corner  with  the  pliers  and  again 
well  washed — this  time  with  the  distilled  water. 

After  slightly  draining,  and  without  altering  the  position  in  which 
it  drained,  the  top  corner  is  brought  gradually  over  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  and  as  it  dries  the  plate  is  raised  so  that  the  water 
is  evaporated  evenly  from  the  top  downward,  the  evaporation  being 
assisted  by  gently  blowing  on  the  plate.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  drying  takes  place  evenly,  otherwise  lines  may  be  produced  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  are  caused  when  the  drying  of  “  dry 
plates”  is  temporarily  arrested. 

We  may  here  mention  that  if  the  plate  be  dried  directly  from 
the  tap  water  the  picture  will  have  a  veiled  appearance,  owing  to 
the  impurities  contained  in  the  water  being  left  after  its  evaporation ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  distilled  water  for  the 
final  washing. 


If  the  drying  be  allowed  to  take  place  spontaneously  stains  and 
lines  are  produced,  owing  to  the  water  accumulating  in  streaks 
and  tears,  which  would  show  on  the  plate,  even  should  the 
water  be  pure.  In  heating  the  plate  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  raise  the  temperature  beyond  150°.  The  picture  having  been 
restored — and  if  the  above  directions  have  been  followed  it  should  now 
be  in  the  same  state  (or  nearly  the  same)  as  it  was  when  first  taken — 
is  then  ready  for  copying. 

We  need  not  dwell  much  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  most 
photographers  know  quite  well  how  to  accomplish  it ;  but  we  may  by 
the  way  mention  that,  as  a  rule,  daguerrotypes  are  best  copied  in  a 
strong  direct  light,  provided  there  are  no  reflections  upon  the  plate, 
and  to  avoid  these  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  hang  a  black  screen 
in  front  of  it  through  a  hole  in  which  the  lens  of  the  camera 
points.  It  often  happens  that  a  daguerreotype  is  marred  by  having 
fine  scratches  across  it,  arising  from  the  careless  manner  in  which 
the  plate  was  polished,  and  these  scratches  sometimes  become 
exaggerated  when  the  picture  is  copied ;  but  if  care  be  taken  to 
arrange  the  plates  so  that  the  principal  light  falls  in  the  direction  of 
the  lines,  they  will  be  much  less  obtrusive  than  if  it  fell  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

The  picture  having  been  copied,  it  now  only  remains  to  replace  it 
in  its  original  mount  or  case,  and  here  care  is  required  in  order 
to  ensure  its  future  permanence.  It  must  be  bound  up  with  gum 
paper  or  gold-beater’s  skin,  so  that  it  is  hermetically  sealed  against 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere;  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  after  the 
picture  is  copied  the  better  for  its  future  preservation. 


THE  FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 

A  correspondent,  “  Gelatine,”  asks  (in  the  number  for  July  23)  for 
a  mode  of  working  the  oxalate  developer  with  some  certainty  to 
take  the  place  of  pyro.  Of  course,  not  being  a  great,  unacknowledged 
discoverer,  as  so  many  of  your  correspondents  are,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  anything  original  in  what  I  say,  but  I  am  fond  of  Bhort  cuts,  and 
I  do  like  to  be  aide  to  control  the  development  of  dry  plates  ;  I  also 
abhor  pyro.  Thus,  while  determined  to  use  oxalale,  a  horror  of 
scales  and  weights  and  formulse  caused  me  to  study  the  subject, 
with  the  followiug  results,  viz.,  to  make  and  work  your  oxalate  with 
the  elasticity  of  pyro.  and  with  more  ease  and  neatness. 

To  Make  the  Developer. — Put  (say)  ten  ounces  of  water  in  a  small 
enamel  pan,  heat  it  up,  and  add  a  small  handful  (one  and  a-half  or 
two  ounces)  of  pearlash.  Dissolve  and  stir  it,  and  then  pour  in 
oxalic  acid  from  a  jar  (dry  crystals).  See  it  “  fiz  ”  and  stir  it. 
When  the  bubbling  is  stopped  add  more  and  more  with  care  until  it 
reaches  a  point  when  it  will  not  “fiz.”  Now  take  the  pearlash  jar 
and  add  small  portions.  Again  it  will  “fiz;”  go  on  carefully  adding 
until  this  time  it  is  quiet,  when  the  small  portions  are  added.  Now 
take  it  off  the  source  of  heat,  aud  add  yellow  oxalate  by  little  and  little 
until  it  will  take  no  more.  I  find  that  at  this  point  it  will  often  do  with 
a  little  more  oxalic  acid,  as  it  gives  brightness  to  the  colour  aud 
clearness  to  the  solution.  Do  not  add  a  particle  more  yellow  oxalate 
than  is  sufficient — rather  less  than  more.  Pour  the  lot  in  a  dish  to 
cool  a  few  seconds ;  then  into  a  pint  bottle,  dregs  and  all,  unless  you 
are  very  particular. 

To  make  the  yellow  oxalate: — Pound  in  a  big  mortar  three  parts 
by  weight  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  one  part  of  oxalic  acid,  and  when 
well  crushed  add  just  enough  water  to  make  it  like  mortar  or  batter. 
Stir  it  now  aud  then,  and  iu  about  two  hours  it  will  be  all  yellow 
oxalate.  Heat  will,  no  doubt,  assist.  Keep  it  in  a  jug  with  water 
over  it ;  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  dry  it,  aud  ladle  some  out 
as  vou  want  it.  To  make  solutions  of  iron  aud  oxalic  acid  is 
wrong;  they  will  not  precipitate  half  the  quantity.  The  batter 
process  is  the  best. 

This  fresh-made  developer,  as  everyone  knows,  is  very  powerful — 
too  strong,  in  fact — but  it  falls  off  very  quickly  after  being  used  a 
few  times.  Now  the  proper  way  to  use  it  is  as  follows : — Have  a 
second  bottle  as  large  as  the  first  bottle ;  this  should  be  a  different 
shape  for  convenience  of  recoguisiug  it,  and  let  the  stale  developer 
always  be  poured  into  this.  It  contains  only  the  stale  developer — not 
always  capable  of  acting.  Now,  suppose  a  plate  is  exposed  by 
some  one  who  has  done  it  too  much  or  too  little:  all  this  becomes  at 
once  apparent  if  after  soaking  and  draining  you  put  on  the  stale 
developer.  Keep  it  rocking  a  little,  and  if  the  image  come  along  too 
easily  you  know  it  is  over-exposed ;  in  this  case-udd  a  little  water 
or  bromide.  This  case  does  not  often  happen,  because  the  stale 
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stuff  is  very  weak  generally;  but,  suppose  it  to  be  right,  the 
image  may  or  may  not  appear,  according  as  you  are  doing  many 
negatives  and  the  bottle  is  more  or  less  replenished  thereby. 

When  this  treatment  is  continued  half-a-minute  or  so  pour  a  little 
down  the  sink,  and  add,  according  to  judgment,  some  from  the  fresh 
bottle.  If  made  that  morning  your  image  will  come  out  clear,  quick, 
and  bright  as  possible  with  a  very  little  fresh  stuff;  but  I  never 
knew  a  plate,  however  little  exposed,  that  could  not  be  brought  out 
with  oxalate.  No  bromide  is  ever  needed.  The  stale  developer 
acts  as  a  restrainer,  and  the  salt  with  which  it  charges  the  film 
makes  good  and  round  development  quick  and  certain  when  the 
other  bottle  is  brought  to  bear.  It  takes  less  time  to  make  the 
developer  and  do  all  this  than  I  have  taken  to  write  it.  When  in 
regular  work  make  half-a-pint  or  more  daily.  When  the  fresh 
bottle  is  empty  rinse  it  clean  before  putting  fresh  in  ;  also,  clear  out 
the  stale  bottle  and  clean  it  at  times. 

As  to  density :  given  good  plates  and  fair  exposures  I  find  I  can 
get  too  much  density  if  I  do  not  look  out.  One  point  please  note : 
some  slow  plates  may  give  too  much  contrast  and  poor  shadows ; 
these  want  smarter  treatment  with  fresh  developer. 

All  this  I  find  quite  satisfactory  and  economical  in  working,  while  it 
makes  no  “  mess”  nor  requires  a  spread  of  little,  fadding  glasses,  &c., 
about  the  sink,  and  any  boy  can  learn  it  all.  A.  Dawson. 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  TAKE  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  THE 
AID  OF  LIGHTNING? 

Mr.  R.  Crowe’s  recent  communication  on  the  above  subject  reminds 
me  of  a  fact  which  appears  to  have  become  quite  forgotten  by  photo¬ 
graphers,  but  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  Hunt’s  admirable 
work  on  photography.  I  regret  that  this  work  is  not  now  before  me, 
so  that  I  can  only  refer  to  that  fact  in  general  terms. 

The  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  for  it  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  gelatino-bromide 
plates,  we  are  far  from  having  attained  the  degree  of  rapidity  which 
had  been  reached  many  years  ago;  or  that  the  flashes  of  natural 
lightning  are  very  inferior  in  intensity  to  those  which  have  been 
produced  artificially,  and  which  may  again  be  reproduced,  if 
they  can  be  utilised.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  experiment  of  Fox 
Talbot  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of  photography.  The  im¬ 
pression  which  the  record  of  it  produced  on  my  mind  is  so  vivid 
that  I  think  I  can  repeat  it  sufficiently  accurately  to  interest  your 
readers  and  induce  them  to  study  it. 

It  would  appear  that  Fox  Talbot  had,  either  independently  or 
after  Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  published  use  of  albumen,  experimented 
with  that  substance  on  glass  plates,  and  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  that  he  resolved  to  demonstrate,  in  the  presence  of 
Faraday  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  that  a  perfectly  instantaneous  picture  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  bis  new  process.  He  made  no  secret  of  bis  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  sensitive  plates.  A  layer  of  iodide  of  silver  suspended  in 
albumen  was  formed  upon  the  glass,  and  this  was  subsequently 
treated  with  alcohol  and  an  iron  salt,  in  such  wise  as  to  lead  to  the 
inference  that  that  powerful  deoxidising  agent,  aldehyde,  was  gene¬ 
rated  during  the  preparation,  and  that  the  extraordinarily  rapidly- 
produced  picture  I  am  about  to  describe  was  the  result  of  the  joint 
action  of  this  agent,  of  the  iron  salt,  and  of  light!  The  object  to  be 
depicted  was  a  page  of  The  Times  newspaper ;  the  actinic  force  to  be 
employed,  a  single  instantaneous  spark  of  electricity,  produced  by 
charging  the  enormous  battery  of  Leyden  jars  belonging  to  the 
Institution  by  means  of  their  hydro-electric  machine. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that,  if  a  picture  were  so  obtained, 
the  page  of  print  being  fixed  upon  the  wall,  it  would  be  a  very 
respectable  feat  of  photography,  and  that  the  term  “  instantaneous  ” 
could  not  be  refused  to  it ;  but  this  gives  a  very  poor  and  limited 
idea  of  what  Fox  Talbot  then  and  there  accomplished  and  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  competent  witnesses. 

The  sheet  of  paper  was  not  stationary  upon  the  wall,  but  placed 
upon  the  rim  of  a  large  flywheel  several  feet  in  diameter.  This  wheel 
was  made  to  revolve  at  a  speed  of  (if  my  memory  do  not  fail  me) 
three  hundred  revolutions  per  minute  during  the  exposure ;  and  yet 
those  witnessing  the  experiment  have  recorded  that  the  picture  was 
as  sharp  as  if  it  had  been  taken  while  the  object  was  stationary— of 
such  infinitely  short  duration  was  the  flash  of  light. 

The  result,  even  at  the  present  day  of  instantaneous  photography, 
astounds  us.  How  is  it  that  so  marvellous  a  process  has  not  been 
investigated  and  the  results  repeated  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  flash  of 
light  so  obtained  so  far  transcends  that  of  the  solar  rays  that  the 
special  nature  of  the  process  is  not  essential  to  success,  and  that  the 


result  would  have  been  obtained  with  any  very  rapid  process  ?  It  ia 
to  be  hoped  that  Captain  Abney  will  take  up  the  subject  and  illuminate 
us  thereupon.  He  rarely  fails  in  solving  any  problem  which  be 
takes  in  band. 

It  is  possible  that  a  new  mode  of  lighting  the  sitter  may  result 
from  such  investigation.  In  the  Ruhmkorff  coil  we  possess  a  ready 
mode  of  generating  statical  electricity  and  charging  a  battery 
therewith.  Such  a  battery  may  be  constructed  of  a  very  large  size 
for  a  small  sum  by  means  of  a  long,  thin  sheet  of  vulcanite  or  of 
gutta-percha  coated  on  each  side  with  tinfoil,  and  folded  thus: — 


It  is  probable,  even,  that  brown  paper  coated  with  shellac,  by  means 
of  a  thick  solution  of  that  gum  resin  in  ammonia,  would  answer  the 
purpose,  and  would  yield  an  equally-good  isolating  material  moro 
cheaply  than  the  before-named  substances,  in  which  case  the  inner 
stratum  of  foil  might  be  enclosed  in  a  flat,  cemented  bag  of  the  insu¬ 
lating  material,  and  thus  resemble  more  nearly  the  closed  Leyden 
jar,  wires  coated  with  varnished  silk  forming  the  necessary  connection 
between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  to  constitute  a  single  one.  The 
cost  of  a  battery  so  made  would  be  trifling.  The  only  drawback  to 
such  an  apparatus  which  I  can  foresee  is  the  danger  of  using  large 
quantities  of  stored  up  or  “  bottled  ”  lightning,  an  accidental  shock 
from  which  would  assuredly  prove  fatal. 

Another  mode  of  utilising  the  statical  electricity  from  a  Ruhmkorff 
coil  has  occurred  to  me,  and  which  would  be  free  from  this  danger. 
Upon  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  (say)  three  feet  square,  let  a  series 
of  small  discs  of  tinfoil  be  pasted  in  parallel  lines,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  rough  diagram,  in  which  A  represents  the  sheet  of 


glass  held  between  the  two  strips  of  tinned  iron  or  of  sheet  brass, 
a  b,  e  d.  Let  it  be  supported  upon  a  foot,  or  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sitter,  out  of 
the  range  of  the  camera.  The  dotted  lines  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  discs  of  tinfoil  (say)  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  cut  by 
a  small  punch  of  the  kind  used  for  the  wads  of  an  old  fowling- 
piece.  If  these  are  so  placed  that  the  vertical  distance  of  each 
from  each  be  less  than  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  ranks  from 
each  other,  on  passing  a  current  of  electricity  from  a  large  Ruhmkorff 
coil  across  the  plate  by  means  of  the  conductors  B  C,  that  current 
will  be  subdivided  into  as  many  sub-currents  as  there  are  ranks  of 
the  foil,  and  the  sheet  of  glass  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated 
during  the  passage.  The  effect  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
sheet  of  glass  employed  be  silvered  behind  (an  old  pier-glass 
would  be  just  the  thing);  for  in  this  case  the  whole  of  the  light 
wiil  be  utilised  and  reflected  towards  the  sitter  in  parallel  rays.  It 
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is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  length  of  spark  given  by 
the  coil  must  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  distance  of  each  disc 
from  the  next,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  ranks  of  such  discs. 
Thus,  with  a  coil  giving  six-inch  sparks,  there  might  be  thirty- 
six  ranks  or  lines  of  tinfoil  discs,  and  these  should  be  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  asunder. 

A  smaller  coil  might  be  employed  with  the  same  arrangement  of 
discs  if  a  Leyden  battery  were  attached,  fitted  with  the  usual  dis¬ 
charging  knobs  set  at  six  inches  apart;  but  in  this  case,  instead  of 
a  continual  illumination  during  the  passage  of  the  electricity,  the 
discharge  would  take  place  at  intervals,  the  duration  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  coil  and  battery  respectively,  and  the 
danger  of  accumulation  would  still  remain. 

To  resume :  Fox  Talbot’s  experiment  has  demonstrated  practically 
the  possibility  of  taking  photographs  by  (artificial)  lightning.  My 
suggestions  must  also  be  admitted  to  be  practical,  since  they  consist 
merely — 

1.  Of  known  modes  of  cheapening  the  production  of  that  force. 

2.  Of  a  suggestion  for  utilising  the  same  force  continuously  so  as 
to  avoid  the  danger  arising  from  its  accumulation. 

The  only  questions  remaining,  therefore,  are — What  is  the  quantity 
of  this  force  required  for  taking  a  portrait?  And  is  that  quantity 
capable  of  being  produced  economically  in  a  form  free  from  danger  ? 

Apart  from  the  question  of  cost  our  powers  are  unlimited. 
Faraday  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  for  the 
production  of  a  flash  of  lightning  was  not  greater  than  that  required 
to  decompose  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  water;  or,  in  other 
words,  not  more  in  quantity  than  that  produced  by  a  battery  having 
plates  of  an  area  not  greater  than  that  of  the  conducting  wire  of  an 
ordinary  machine — say  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  square.  Now  we 
have  seen  batteries  of  an  area  of  hundreds  of  feet  square,  and  the 
Rulimkorff  coil  enables  us  to  correlate  current  into  statical  electricity 
to  any  extent;  or,  in  other  words,  to  convert  quautity  in  electricity 
into  intensity.  The  ancient  God  of  Thunder,  therefore,  operated  on 
a  very  small  scale  compared  to  that  possible  to  our  modern  chemists, 
and  this,  I  suspect,  was  the  secret  of  Fox  Talbot’s  success. 

Chemicus. 


VIGNETTED  LANDSCAPES. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  so  few  of  our  land¬ 
scape  artists,  professional  and  amateur,  resort  to  the  practice  of 
vignetting  their  pictures.  I  believe  it  has  been  set  down  that 
vignetting  is  to  be  avoided  in  connection  with  landscape  work ;  but, 
with  due  deference  to  the  authorities,  I  would  ask — why  ?  Surely 
no  one  will  deny  that  in  portraiture  the  vignette  forms  one  of  the 
most  pleasing — if  not  the  most  pleasing — of  pictures ;  then  why 
should  it  not  be  employed  in  landscape  work  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  absolutely  that  vignetted  landscapes  are 
unknown,  for  such  a  statement  would  be  incorrect;  but  it  is  plain 
to  any  ordinary  observer  that  this  style  of  picture  is  only  met  with 
amongst  the  productions  of  a  few— a  very  few — of  our  best  known 
landscapists.  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  that  I 
can  refer  to,  as  I  write,  as  using  the  vignette  in  anything  like  a 
systematic  way  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  mere  fact  that  lie  employs  it  is 
as  good  an  argument  as  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  its 
artistic  application.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  produced  in  this 
manner,  and,  perhaps,  much  of  their  pictorial  value  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  vignetted. 

A  picture  may  gain  in  artistic  value  by  vignetting,  and  in  two 
different  ways  ;  a  naturally  pretty  subject  may  have  its  picturesque 
qualities  enhanced  by  the  delicacy  of  the  gradations  and  the  je  ne 
sais  quoi  airiness  of  a  well-executed  vignette.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  defective  composition  may,  by  skilful  treatment  in  vignetting,  be 
converted  into  a  picture  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  careless  vignetting  will 
only  pile  agony  upon  agony  if  inartistic  labour  be  expended  upon  a 
defective  subject.  The  edict  which  has  gone  forth,  in  years  past, 
that  vignetted  landscapes  are  reprochable  must  have  taken  its  origin 
from  the  appearance  of  ill-judged  attempts  to  utilise  the  vignette. 

Take  Payne  Jennings’s  vignetted  landscapes — apart  entirely  from 
their  technical  value  as  photographs — and,  if  carefully  studied,  I 
think,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  will 
be  that  they  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  pictures  as  it  is  possible  for 
photographs  to  be.  It  almost  seems  as  if  any  more  subject — any 
more  of  the  subject  which  has  been  “vignetted  out” — would  spoil 
the  composition ;  and  very  possibly  this  may  be  a  fact  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  artist  in  choosing  the  subjects.  At  auyrate, 
the  final  result  justifies  whatever  means  or  calculations  may 
have  been  resorted  to  in  its  production.  As  a  notable  instance 


of  the  artistic  value  of  vignetting,  I  may  refer  back  to  the  central 
picture  in  Mr.  Payne  Jennings’s  exhibit  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  This,  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  was,  to  my  idea,  the  gem  of  the  collection;  but  how  would 
it  have  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  frames  if  it  had 
been  “  printed  out”  to  the  full  extent  of  the  negative?  Who  knows 
what  inartistic  and  objectionable  objects  would  have  obtruded  them¬ 
selves?  These  we  are  bound  by  necessity  to  include  upon  our 
plates  exposed  in  the  camera ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
continue  to  reproduce  them  in  our  prints  when  a  ready  means  is 
provided  to  our  hand  not  only  of  removing  such  defects  but  of 
actually  adding  to  the  artistic  value  of  the  picture. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  desire  to  convey  the  impression  that 
I  consider  vignetting  an  improvement  to  all  landscapes — very  far 
from  it.  In  a  very  large  number — possibly  the  majority  of  cases — 
it  would  be  found  that  to  vignette  a  print  would  be  to  spoil  it 
artistically.  In  the  reference  I  have  made  above  there  is  no  doubt 
that  when  the  subjects  have  not  been  specially  chosen  on  the  spot 
a  careful  selection  of  negatives  has  been  made,  and  only  those  which 
lend  themselves  artistically  to  vignetting  have  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  But  my  contention  is  that  there  are  many  negatives  that 
fail  to  carry  a  satisfactory  impression  when  printed  and  cut  to  the 
full  size  and  shape  of  the  glass,  which  would  produce  a  far  better,  or 
perhaps  nearly  perfect,  effect  if  judiciously  vignetted;  indeed,  I  am 
sure  of  it. 

I  some  time  ago  overhauled  my  stock  of  old  negatives,  many 
of  which  I  had  never  taken  more  than  the  proof  print  from,  simply 
because  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  artistic  tout  ensemble.  I  have 
been  very  much  pleased  to  find  that,  by  vignetting,  I  can  obtain 
from  many  of  my  old  negatives  prints  not  only  new  to  me,  but  which 
are  also  pictures.  This  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  to  me  when  I 
consider  that  many  of  the  subjects  I  am  never  likely  to  see  again. 

I  throw  out  this  hint  to  my  fellow  amateurs  in  the  full  certaiuty 
that  they  will,  if  they  care  to  do  so,  profit  by  it. 

H.  Y.  E.  CoTESWORTH. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

PENMAENMAWR. 

In  any  place  in  North  Wales  the  photographer  revels  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  suitable  subjects  for  the  camera,  but  I  know  of  few  where 
finer  pictures  can  be  procured  in  a  shorter  compass  than  at 
Penmaenmawr.  It  is  easily  approached  by  rail,  being  on  the  direct 
line  from  Chester  to  Bangor.  Nearly  every  traiD,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  mail,  calls  there;  and,  best  of  all,  it  is  sufficiently 
unknown  to  the  ordinary  tourist  to  prevent  the  photographer  being 
pestered  in  his  work  by  a  small  crowd  gathering  round  him  as  he 
attempts  to  focus  his  “  bit,”  “  ’  Arry  ”  and  his  friends  being  very  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 

There  is  a  very  good  hotel  in  the  village,  where  every  accomoda¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  charges;  while  for  the  photographer 
who  intends  working  the  district  from  this  centre — a  plan  I  strongly 
advise — private  lodgings  iu  good  situations,  very  moderate  and 
with  excellent  attendance,  may  easily  be  secured.  The  village  itself 
boasts  of  few  shops  (certainly  not  a  dozen),  and  fewer  streets, 
which  are  built  in  a  straggling  manner  all  over  the  place.  But  I 
know  of  no  prettier  view  than  of  this  rural  retreat  nestling  under 
the  shadow  of  Penmaenmawr,  its  villas  and  private  residences 
dotting  the  mountain  side  and  peering  out  from  among  the  trees, 
with  its  Green  Gorge  brightened  in  its  intense  colour  by  the  cold 
black,  barren-looking  Penmaenmawr  on  the  one  side  and  the  grey 
slopes  of  Penmaenbach  on  the  other. 

The  best  view  of  the  town  is  from  the  hotel  gardens,  but  a  very 
good  picture  may  be  made  from  the  road  to  Bangor — just  where  it 
turns  down  to  Llanfairfechau.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  photographer 
to  pick  up  a  number  of  good  views  in  and  about  the  village.  An 
excursion  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  Penmaenmawr,  turning  up  from 
the  old  village  by  the  Methodist  chapel,  aud  on  the  way  many  a  good 
view  of  rocky  declivity  and  sea  or  wooded  glen  may  be  secured.  For 
luxuriant  foliage  the  Green  Gorge  is  the  best  place,  while  for  pic¬ 
turesque  farm  buildings  with  backgrounds  of  warm  heather  the 
ascent  to  Moel  LHas  may  be  selected.  The  pure  mountain  breezes, 
so  plentiful  at  the  top  of  these  places,  will  in  a  few  days  make  the 
photographer  think  little  of  his  stiff  climb,  although  impeded  by  the 
usual  baggage  of  a  landscape  photographer. 

Some  of  the  finest  views  in  the  neighbourhood  are  on  the  way  to 
and  at  the  ancient  town  of  Dwygyfylchi.  I  should  not  advise  any 
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one  to  attempt  the  pronunciation  of  this  name,  as  the  consequences 
might  be  serious ;  but,  fortunately,  the  Welsh  are  very  good  at 
understanding  gestures.  I  well  remember  my  first  visit  to  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  setting  out  with  my  wife  to  a  church  we  were  told  was  to 
be  fouud  somewhere  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  near  Tal-y-Cafn. 
After  wandering  along  the  heather  for  some  hours  without  seeing 
any  human  being  I  descried  in  the  distance  an  old  woman,  evidently 
journeying  to  the  village  from  which  we  had  come.  I  soon  made  my 
way  to  her,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  make 
her  understand  what  I  wanted;  but  nothing  could  I  get  but  “  Dim 
Sassenach,”  until  at  last  in  despair  I  dropped  on  my  knees  at  her 
feet,  and,  clasping  my  hands,  closing  my  eyes,  and  turning  my  face 
towards  the  skies,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her  clap  her 
hands,  and  looking  up  I  saw  her  starting  off  at  a  run  pointing  to  a 
place  in  the  distance.  We  followed  as  quickly  as  possible  for  some 
three  miles,  and  found  that  our  ancient  friend  had  come  that  distance 
out  of  her  way  to  show  us  the  spot  we  were  in  search  of.  Similar 
instances  of  the  willingness  to  help  strangers  might  easily  be 
multiplied. 

On  the  road  to  Dwygyfylchi  the  Vale  of  St.  Gwynan  should  be 
visited,  and  a  picture  secured  of  a  church  embowered  in  its  ancient 
trees,  especially  of  the  dilapidated  buildings  almost  buried  in  the 
luxuriance  of  the  foliage  surrounding  them,  and  said  by  local 
tradition  to  be  a  royal  palace  where  one  of  the  Welsh  kings  resided 
surrounded  by  his  court.  But  some  of  the  finest  views  are  to  be 
found  in  a  glen  by  crossing  the  road  to  the  right,  and  taking  a  turn 
by  the  end  of  the  blacksmith’s  shop  along  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
with  the  wooded  eminence  of  Penmaenbach  on  the  right  and  another 
hill  with  an  unpronounceable  name  on  the  left.  Almost  every  step 
brings  out  some  fresh  beauty  of  stream  dancing  amid  huge  stones, 
or  of  trees  interlacing  themselves  into  luxuriant  arbours.  To 
describe  the  beauties  of  the  glen  is  more  than  I  can  do ;  but,  as 
every  turn  brings  out  new  features  and  every  one  worthy  of  a  plate,  I 
can  only  recommend  the  ardent  amateur  to  keep  two  or  three  plates 
for  the  waterfall  and  miniature  canon  at  the  top  of  the  glen. 

In  and  about  the  village  will  be  found  many  spots  well  worthy 
of  a  few  plates,  for  the  place  abounds  in  ruined  farm  buildings 
perched  in  the  most  picturesque  positions.  Through  the  village 
is  the  Pass  of  Nant  Sycnant,  and  the  photographer  will  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  thoroughly  explore  this  rugged  pass  on  his  way 
to  the  town  of  Conway,  where  the  castle,  with  its  old  towers  and 
remains  of  its  beautiful  banqueting  hall,  will  take  up  a  day  or  two 
of  the  photographer’s  time. 

The  town  of  Conway  is  rather  disappointing;  but  the  old  palace 
opposite  the  Castle  Hotel  is  worth  visiting,  as  is  also  the  little 
village  of  Trefrew.  A  good  plan  is  to  go  down  the  river  Conway  by 
the  steamer  to  Llanrwst,  and  work  back  again  to  Conway,  returning 
to  Penmaenmawr  at  night. 

Six  miles  from  Penmaenmawr  is  the  town  of  Aber.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  can  either  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  walk 
by  way  of  the  mountain  passes,  or  adopt  the  more  prosaic  but  cer¬ 
tainly  more  easy  plan  of  going  by  rail.  On  the  way  from  the 
station  to  the  waterfall  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  made  for  convenient 
places  to  expose.  With  the  exception  of  mentioning  the  old 
cottage,  which,  together  with  the  stream  and  bridge,  makes  a  pretty 
view,  I  will  leave  the  selection  to  the  photographer;  but  he  must 
not  miss  the  chance  of  calling  at  the  cottage  to  have  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  chat  with  the  old  woman. 

I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  a  few  very  pleasant 
days  can  be  spent  at  Penmaenmawr.  T.  W.  Thoknton. 

- — ♦ — 

THE  “EAST  NEUK  OF  FIFE.” 

An  American  friend  who  has  just  made  a  rather  extensive  tour 
through  Scotland  remarked  to  me  a  few  days  ago— -“  This  country 
of  yours  is  very  small,  but  it  is  immensely  good  what  is  of  it.”  He 
was  speaking  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view;  but  had  it  been 
from  a  photographic  one  the  observation  would  have  been  equally 
applicable,  and  it  would  certainly  be  easier  to  say  where  not  to  go 
than  “  Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera.” 

Scotland  cannot  cope  with  England  in  pastoral  scenery,  or  in  the 
quiet  beauty  of  its  green  and  flower-lined  lanes  ;  but  in  the  histori¬ 
cally-interesting  architecture  of  other  days,  in  her  rugged  mountains 
and  foaming  torrents,  she  has  few  equals  and  fewer  superiors. 
Equally  plentiful  are  those  quiet  nooks  and  corners  which  the 
trained  eye  knows  so  well  how  to  utilise,  but  which  are  too  often 
neglected  by  the  average  landscape  photographer.  But  Scotland  is 
also  rich  in  a  class  of  most  interesting  subjects  of  which  photography 
has  hitherto  fought  somewhat  shy,  viz.,  quaint,  picturesque  fishing 
villages  with  their  equally  quaint  and  picturesque  population — 


subjects  which,  thanks  to  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  modern 
gelatine  plates,  present  even  less  difficulty  than  do  some  of  the  still 
life  scenery  that  is  so  popular.  To  some  of  these  places  I  now  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  especially 
of  those  tourists  who  have  a  day  or  two  to  spend  near  the  northern 
capital,  and  who  desire  to  wander  out  of  the  beaten  path. 

It  is  true  in  photography  as  in  most  pursuits  that  “  the  early  bird 
gets  the  worm  ;  ”  and,  as  with  rapid  plates  much  work  may  be  done  in 
little  time,  the  following  tour  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  one  day, 
although  a  keen  lover  of  such  subjects  might  profitably  employ  a 
week  on  it. 

Starting  betimes,  then,  the  first  halting-place  will  be  Newliaven, 
which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  almost  equidistant 
between  Leith  and  Granton,  and  within  half-an-hour  by  ’bus  or 
tramway  car  of  Edinburgh.  It  consists  mainly  of  one  central 
street,  with  numerous  “closes”  or  narrow  streets  running  at  right 
angles  to  it.  The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  in  height,  access 
to  the  upper  flats  being  obtained  by  outside  stairs;  and,  as  they 
have  been  built  at  various  periods  and  without  any  regard  to 
symmetery  or  unity  of  design,  each  forms  in  itself  a  picturesque 
study,  while  all  readily  lend  themselves  to  endless  combinations, 
producing  effects  not  easily  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

But  the  chief  attraction  of  Newhaven  is  undoubtedly  the  natives 
themselves,  and  especially  the  fishwives  in  their  unique  and  pictu¬ 
resque  costume,  consisting  generally  of  a  broad-bordered  cap  or 
“mutch,”  dark-blue  woollen  jacket,  skirt  of  red  and  yellow-striped 
cotton  turned  up  in  front  so  as  to  make  a  large  pocket,  and  blue 
flannel  petticoat,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  very  many  petticoats,  as 
it  is  currently  believed  that  their  relative  degrees  of  wealth  are 
indicated  by  the  number  of  these  articles  of  dress  they  are  able  to 
wear  at  one  time. 

If  the  photographer  be  early  enough  on  the  ground  he  will  be 
able  with  rapid  plates  to  catch  the  fleet  of  boats  returning  from  the 
labour  of  the  night,  and  make  some  charming  pictures  of  the  land¬ 
ing  of  their  fiuny  loads.  In  this  operation  the  women  lend  a  stout, 
helping  hand,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  fish  lie  in  piles 
of  perhaps  a  hundred  each  along  the  quay.  The  method  of  sale  is 
something  of  a  mystery — a  kind  of  public  auction,  but  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  previously-arranged  preference.  Three  or  four  of  the  women 
club  together,  fix  on  the  pile  they  prefer,  and  secure  such  preference 
by  laying  on  it  a  key  or  anything  that  may  be  handy.  The  sale  over, 
a  third  interesting  picture  may  be  obtained  as  each  lucky  purchaser 
starts  with  her  “creels” — i.e.,  baskets — on  her  back  to  dispose  of 
their  contents  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  I  have  said  “creels,” 
because  each  carries  two,  although  one  of  them,  I  believe,  is  called 
the  “merlin.”  It  is  a  square  basket  with  the  side  against  the  back 
slightly  curved  in,  and  is  suspended  by  a  broad  leather  belt  across 
the  forehead.  The  creel  proper  is  a  shallow  oval  basket,  which 
simply  rests  on  the  merlin;  and  in  this  primitive  way  they  frequently 
carry  for  several  miles  loads  of  nearly  two  hundredweight. 

Returning  to  the  closes  and  streets,  many  fine  negatives  may  be 
got  of  interesting  groups  of  both  men  and  women  arranging  and 
baiting  lines,  or  engaged  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  occupations 
incident  to  a  fishing  colony,  the  women  being  of  all  ages  and  all 
dressed  alike,  except  that  the  younger  girls  do  not  wear  the  mutch. 

A  visit  to  Newhaven  would  not  be  complete  without  a  fish  dinner 
at  Mrs.  Main’s  “Peacock”  Hotel;  but  as  I  recommend  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  be  there  early  in  the  morning  he  must  be  content  with  a 
fish  breakfast,  which,  as  supplied  by  the  popular  hostess,  will  be 
found  not  a  whit  behind  the  dinner. 

From  Newhaven  a  leisurely  walk  of  half-an-hour  will  bring  the 
tourist  to  Granton,  from  whence  the  North  British  Railway  Com¬ 
pany’s  steamer  will  convey  him  to  Burntisland,  and  he  should  there 
take  a  train  to  Cameron  Bridge.  Here  the  only  thing  of  interest  is 
the  large  distillery  which  goes  under  that  name;  and,  if  the  photo¬ 
grapher  has  an  interest  in  seeing  the  modus  operandi  by  which  the 
national  drink  is  produced,  an  application  to  the  obliging  manager 
will  procure  the  required  permission.  Cameron  Bridge  is  selected 
as  the  nearest  station  to  Buckhaven,  which  is  within  about  half-an- 
hour’s  walk  of  it. 

This  is  probably  the  quaintest  and  most  peculiar  village  on  the 
coast,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  equally  quaint  and  peculiar  people, 
supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  wrecked  there  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  The  houses  are 
evidently  of  great  antiquity,  and  seem  jumbled  together  in  a  most 
unaccountable  way,  orientation  being  utterly  ignored,  and  elevation 
carried  out  according  to  the  ideas  or,  more  probably,  absence  of 
ideas  of  each  separate  builder.  The  whole,  however,  presents  a 
most  antique  appearance,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  a  series  of 
interesting  pictures  unlike  anything  to  be  found  in  any  other  locality. 
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The  population  are  supposed  to  live  by  fishing,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  dilapidated  boats  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  their  sides 
forming  leaning-places  for  groups  of  men  of  all  ages;  but  during  the 
visits  I  have  paid  to  the  place  I  never  saw  one  either  coming  in  or 
going  out,  or  even  in  the  water. 

A  walk  of  two  miles  will  take  the  tourist  to  Leven,  which  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  the  camera;  but  he  should  not  omit  to  make  a  call 
on  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  whose  beautiful  composition  pictures  have  been 
admired  wherever  they  have  been  exhibited.  From  Leven  he  may 
take  the  train  to  Largo,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  well-known  song, 
“  Weel  May  the  Boatie  Row,”  and  more  so  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  Defoe’s  “  Robinson  Crusoe.”  I  believe  that 
some  relics  of  “Crusoe”  are  still  in  possession  of  the  family  there. 
Photographs  of  these  should  not  be  difficult  to  get,  and  they  would 
interest  many. 

The  next  station  is  Elie,  which  presents  a  much  more  modern  ap¬ 
pearance  than  the  coast  towns  generally,  and  is  of  itself  of  little 
photographic  interest;  but  those  who  admire  fine,  rich  combinations 
and  an  ancient  tower  in  good  preservation  should  not  fail  to  spend  an 
hour  there  before  proceeding  to  St.  Monance.  The  distance  from 
Elie  to  St.  Monance  is  two  miles,  which  should  be  walked,  as  half¬ 
way  between,  on  a  fine,  bold  part  of  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of 
Newark  Castle,  the  seat  of  General  Leslie. 

St.  Monance  possesses  a  curious  old  Gothic  church  of  very 
peculiar  construction,  only  two  others  of  a  similar  style  being  in 
existence,  namely,  one  at  Corstophin,  and  the  Old  Onalrnr  at  Aber¬ 
deen.  This  will  afford  several  good  negatives,  and  if  the  photo¬ 
grapher  be  not  tired  of  picturesque  houses  and  their  fisher  occupants 
a  few  plates  may  be  exposed  here  also. 

A  mile  further  east  stands  the  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Pittenweem, 
where  are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of  some  very  antique  religious 
buildings,  and  the  usual  surroundings  of  a  fishing  village.  A  mile  to 
the  east  the  railway  terminates  at  the  royal  burgh  of  Anstruther, 
generally  called  “  Anster,”  than  which  there  is  no  better  place  on  the 
coast  for  such  pictures  as  our  supposed  tourist  is  in  quest.  The  harbour 
and  its  surroundings  are  delightfully  picturesque,  and  the  industry  of 
the  people  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  “  still  life  ”  of  Buckhaven. 

If  the  tourist  be  industrious  he  will  have  accomplished  even 
the  batch  of  work  I  have  tried  to  mark  out  in  time  to  return  to 
Edinburgh  by  the  late  train ;  but,  if  not  pressed  for  time,  he  may 
rest  for  the  night  and  drive  next  day  to  St.  Andrew’s,  which 
will  probably  be  the  next  place  I  shall  recommend  our  mutual 
friend  to  go  with  his  camera.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


ENLARGED  COLLODION  TRANSFERS. 

In  an  article  on  the  above  subject  in  this  Journal  I  mentioned 
(page  342)  that  small  opaque  and  transparent  blotches  or  spots  of  an 
irregular  shape  frequently  occurred  in  the  enlarged  image,  and  that 
I  had  hitherto  failed  to  discover  the  cause.  Having  more  recently 
gone  over  the  same  ground  on  a  spot-hunting  expedition,  using 
various  kinds  of  chemicals,  and  examining  the  spots,  when  they 
occurred,  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  I  have  come  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusion : — 

The  opaque  class  is  an  organic  silver  compound  partially  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  film,  and  arises  mainly  from  using  low-class  methy¬ 
lated  solvents  for  the  pyroxyline.  The  transparent  variety  may 
be  traced  to  the  same  cause,  and  seem  to  be  due  to  some  of  the 
others,  loosely  imbedded,  being  washed  away  in  the  course  of 
fixing  and  washing. 

The  reason  why  I  attribute  them  to  organic  matter  is— that,  if 
a  few  are  carefully  picked  out  and  washed  in  ether  and  alcohol  to 
remove  the  collodion,  the  black  matter  is  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  a  brownish  residue  left  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Transparent  spots  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause,  and  seem  to 
be  due  to  the  less  deeply-imbedded  ones  being  washed  away  in  the 
cburse  of  fixing  and  washing. 

I  may  bo  mistaken  in  these  views  of  mine.  At  all  events  the 
subject  is  one  which  deserves  serious  consideration,  and  if  any  of 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  can  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  he 
or  they  will  confer  a  great  boon  on  many  a  transfer  photographer. 

But  there  is  another  predisposing  cause  which  should  be 
noticed — that  is,  the  state  of  the  silver  solution.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  when  highly-methylated  solvents  are  used  for  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  pyroxyline  the  silver  bath  very  soon  gets  charged  with 
organic  matter,  which  will  make  itself  felt  in  a  most  unmistakably- 
disagreeable  manner,  especially  when  the  solution  is  incessantly 
worked  for  several  consecutive  hours.  In  this  case  the  best  plan 
is  to  use  abundance  of  bath  in  the  porcelain  or  other  flat  dish,  and 


to  leave  it  uncovered  all  night  before  filtering  in  the  morning. 
This  also  facilitates  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  and  alcohol 
which  it  has  imbibed  from  the  collodionised  plates.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  before  filtering  will  be  found  deposited  a 
brownish  film,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  an  organic  silver 
compound.  This,  however,  is  not  so  observable  when  collodions 
by  our  best  makers  are  employed  instead  of  the  inferior  stuff 
I  have  mentioned. 

In  truth  it  appears  to  me  egregious  folly,  when  high-class  work 
is  required,  for  anyone  attempting  to  reach  this  happy  con¬ 
summation  if  his  chemicals  are  not  of  the  purest  kind  and 
not  overdriven  with  hard  work. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  saying  anything  about  that  curious 
olla  podrida  of  a  developer  with  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson 
favours  your  readers.  Let  tranfer  workers  try  his  and  mine  and 
judge  for  themselves  which  is  the  better  of  the  two;  for  that 
is  the  true  test  of  public  opinion,  after  all  that  may  be  said  on  both 
sides.  Geo.  Dawson,  M.A. 

GELATINE  versus  WET  COLLODION. 

As  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  photographers,  I  would 
like  to  know  from  the  varied  experience  of  many  whether  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  gelatine  films  to  the  weaker  radiations  of  light  is 
confirmed ,  not  merely  by  a  few  experiments,  but  by  professional  and 
and  practical  men — those,  for  instance,  who  derive  their  incomes 
from  the  practice  of  photography.  My  own  experience  with  gelatine 
plates  in  this  particular  direction  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  myself,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  weaker  radiations  are  not  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  gelatine  as  upon  wet  collodion  films. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  considered  somewhat  heretical  to  say  so,  but, 
from  an  inspection  of  numbers  of  negatives  of  interiors  (interiors, 
it  may  be  borne  in  mind,  are  the  principal  subjects  in  which  weak 
radiations  have  to  be  dealt  with),  there  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  pluckiness  of  the  shadows,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  printing  qualities.  The  question  is — Can  a  fairly- 
lighted  churcli/jor  building  that  we  know  will  give  good  results  on  a 
wet  plate  give  equally  good  ones  on  gelatine — equally  strong  and 
plucky  images  of  the  roofs  and  dark  parts  without  blurring  the 
windows  or  more  strongly-lighted  portions?  Also — Does  not  the 
prolonged  exposure  of  an  interior  with  abrupt  transitions  from  light 
to  shade  cause  the  lights  to  develope  up  much  too  strongly,  so 
that  before  sufficient  strength  is  obtained  in  the  shadows  the  high 
lights  are  uselessly  opaque  ? 

These  questions,  I  think,  require  most  careful  answers;  for,  as 
gelatine  plates  are  coming  so  much  into  use  and  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  working  them  are  so  enticing,  we  should  be  satisfied 
that  we  can  get  equally  good  results  upon  them  before  discarding  our 
old  friend,  wet  collodion.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  dark  in¬ 
teriors  can  be  photographed  now  which  before  the  advent  of  gelatine 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  thought  still  occurs — Is  this 
possibility  owing  to  the  extra  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatiue  plates  to  the 
red  rays  or  only  to  the  power  of  the  gelatine  plate  to  retain  its  sensitive¬ 
ness  during  an  unlimited  exposure  ?  With  all  other  kinds  of  dry  plates 
save  gelatine  the  weakly-lighted  portions  of  buildings  were  never 
given  so  well  as  with  wet  collodion;  in  fact,  the  prolonged  exposure 
required  practically  excluded  their  use  for  purposes  of  this  kind. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  allowing  for  the  generally  extremely-sensitive 
condition  of  gelatine  plates  when  exposed  on  fairly-lighted  subjects, 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  attribute  a  peculiar  sensibility  to 
weak  rays,  under  the  conditions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as 
being  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  other  manifold  advantages.  How¬ 
ever,  the  experience  of  many  will  confirm  or  refute  these  views,  and 
it  is  so  important  a  subject  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  candid  and  un¬ 
biassed  opinions  will  be  freely  tendered. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  possibility  of  photographing  a 
dark  interior  is  not  the  gist  of  these  remarks;  but,  if  a  good  negative 
of  a  subject  can  be  obtained  on  a  wet  collodion  plate,  can  an  equally 
good  result  be  obtained  on  a  gelatiue  plate  of  the  same  subject,  such 
subject  being  a  trying  one — say  a  church  interior  with  a  dark  roof 
and  rather  light  windows  directly  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  not  much 
illumination  from  the  side  windows — conditions  that  very  frequently 
occur,  and  have  frequently  been  successfully  dealt  with  by  wet  col¬ 
lodion?  It  is  important  that  to  get  a  first-rate  negative  of  such  a  subject 
the  dark  portions  of  the  roof  must  be  strongly  impressed,  or,  by  local 
intensification,  made  to  print  sufficiently  strong,  and  that  the 
windows  must  show  the  leading  pattern  and  mullions  clearly  and 
distinctly  without  a  suspicion  of  blur.  If  anyone  has  regularly 
succeeded  in  obtaining  these  results  with  gelatine  plates  I,  for  one, 
should  very  much  like  to  know  the  modus  operand i  adopted. 
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It  will  be  some  time,  no  doubt,  before  all  the  drawbacks  and  good 
qualities  of  gelatine  plates  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  it  does 
not  do  to  take  for  granted  all  the  eulogiums  indulged  in  by  vendors, 
however  good  their  plates  may  be.  Therefore,  unprejudiced  opinions 
are  of  peculiar  value  to  those  who  pride  themselves  on  turning 
out  good  work;  and  I  hope,  with  respect  to  the  points  I  have 
enumerated,  that  free  and  unbiassed  opinions  will  be  given — not 
only  as  satisfying  the  wishes  of  an  individual,  but  in  the  interests 
of  photographers  generally.  Edward  Dunmore. 

- - 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Dr.  Eder  or  Rapid  Developers. — Experiments  on  the  Colourisa- 

tion  op  Chloride  of  Silver  by  Sunlight. — Spence’s  Metal. 

In  Foreign  Notes  and  Neivs  we  lately  gave  Dr.  Eder’s  report  on  two 
so-called  “rapid  developers.”  In  Dingier' s  Journal  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  has  something  more  to  say  on  the  same  theme  : — 

All  these  rapid  developers,  when  reduced  to  first  principles,  end  in  pre¬ 
scribing  a  concentrated  iron  developer,  containing  six  to  eight  per  cent,  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  in  place  of  the  weaker  one  in  general  use,  containing  three  to 
five  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  developer  is  also  warmed  at  times, 
because  it  undoubtedly  acts  more  rapidly  at  30°  than  at  15°.  Lastly,  either 
little  acid  is  added  to  the  developer,  whereby  the  reducing  action  is  increased, 
or,  instead  of  the  slow  but  sure  sulphate  of  iron  protoxide,  organic  iron  salts 
are  used,  which  reduce  the  nitrate  of  silver  more  rapidly.  This  reduction,  in¬ 
deed,  frequently  ensues  so  rapidly  that  the  organic  iron  salt  cannot  be  used 
alone,  but  has  to  be  mixed  with  ferrous  sulphate.  That  all  these  means  of 
shortening  the  development  were,  with  slight  changes,  tried  years  ago  has  been 
overlooked,  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally.  Most  photographers  seem 
to  regard  them  as  quite  new.  Most  frequently  the  old  method  of  replacing 
the  ferrous  sulphate  by  acetate  of  iron  protoxide  is  discovered  anew.  In  this 
way  a  salt  (acetate  of  lead,  copper,  or  sodium)  of  acetic  acid  is  mingled  with 
the  ferrous  sulphate  developer,  so  that  by  double  decomposition  acetate  of 
iron  is  formed.  In  this  way,  not  very  long  ago,  Henderson’s  extra-rapid 
process  made  the  round  of  the  photographic  journals.  By  it  the  developer 
was  composed  of  ferrous  sulphate  thirty  grammes,  sugar  of  lead  three 
grammes,  and  water  480  grammes ;  and  this  fluid  wa9  filtered  through  a 
filter  filled  with  boric  acid.  Boric  acid  was  thus  incorporated  in  the  developer 
by  a  method  more  original  than  practical.  Frequently  about  five  per  cent,  of 
ferrous  sulphate  is  used  in  the  developer,  to  which ,  besides  acetic  acid  and  alcohol , 
one  or  two  per  cent,  of  acetate  of  soda  is  added.  This  was  what  I  found  to  be 
the  composition  of  a  rapid  developer,  which  came  to  me  from  Trieste,  and  which 
I  examined.  According  to  an  American  formula,  besides  the  usual  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  from  0  6  to  0'8  of  acetate  of  copper  is  added  to  a  five- 
per-cent.  ferrous  sulphate  developer.  All  developers  containing  acetate  of  iron 
protoxide  bring  out  the  image  rapidly  and  detailed,  but  generally  foggy.  The 
exposure  can  also  be  shortened,  though  but  slightly,  by  a  fifth  at  most  (not  to  a 
fifth).  If  the  developer  contain  too  much  acetate  of  iron  in  addition  to  the 
ferrous  sulphate,  or  only  acetate  of  iron,  the  picture  obtained  would  be  useless 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid,  complete  blackening.  A  developer  containing 
acetate  of  iron  nearly  always  makes  the  negative  monotonous  and  turbid.  The 
inventors  of  such  rapid  developers  ought  also  to  be  aware  that  twenty  years 
ago  the  same  experiments  were  often  made  and  described,  and  had  to  be  given  up 
on  account  of  these  same  drawbacks,  though  in  those  days  a  ‘  rapid  wet 
process  ’  was  much  more  urgently  called  for  than  now,  sensitive  bromide  of 
silver  emulsions  being  then  unknown.  Kroh’s  rapid  process  was  sold  in 
Vienna  for  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  promise  of  secrecy.  But  by  means  of 
a  dissatisfied  buyer  the  process  was  published.  The  problem  lay  not  in  the 
bromo-iodised  collodion  intentionally  adulterated  with  gelatine  *  but  in  the 
development.  An  ordinary  iron  developerf  was  first  used,  and  a  short  time  after 
the  rapid  developer  was  poured  on.  The  latter  consists  of  an  acid  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  to  which  a  little  oxalic  acid  has  been  added.  J  In  spite  of  the 
minute  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  oxalate  the  developer  possesses  great 
energy  and  brings  out  many  details.  Its  great  reducing  power  gives  rise 
in  the  practical  employment  of  this  developer  to  irregularities  and  uncertainties 
of  result,  so  that  I  have  found  that  several  of  the  purchasers  of  Kroh’s  process 
have  discontinued  using  it.” 

The  Bericht  der  Chem,  Geselschaft  gives  an  account  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Herr  Tommasi  on  the  eolourisation  of  chloride  of  silver 
in  sunlight.  In  chloride  of  silver  which  had  been  exposed  for  two  or 
three  months  to  the  light  the  proportion  of  the  chlorine  contents 
appeared  to  have  diminished  about  1  '5  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  some 
samples  which  were  isolated  under  water  for  thirty  days  the  decrease 
was  about  twelve  per  cent.  Chloride  of  silver  isolated  under  saturated 
chlorine  water,  became  very  slightly  violet,  and  underwent  no  further 
change.  If  half  a  gramme  of  chloride  of  silver  be  hermetically  sealed  in 
a  tube  capable  of  containing  six  c.  c.  and  t  hen  exposed  to  sunlight  it  becomes 
violet,  but  in  the  dark  it  resumes  its  white  colour,  and  this  experiment 
may  be  often  repeated  with  the  same  tube.  In  a  dry  state,  also,  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  which  has  become  violet  is  deprived  of  colour  by  being 

*  To  one  kilo,  of  negative  collodion  8 '75  grammes  of  the  following  filtered  solution 
were  added : — Gelatine,  four  grammes ;  hot  water,  thirty-five  grammes ;  alcohol, 
seventy  grammes  ;  iodide  of  potassium,  four  grammes  ;  and  bromide  of  ammonium, 
three  grammes.  This  addition  rendered  the  collodion  turbid. 

t  Consisting  of  water,  2100  c.c.;  ferrous  sulphate,  105  grammes;  acetic  acid,  105 
grammes ;  and  alcohol,  140  grammes. 

i  The  formula  is  as  follows Water,  2100  c.c.  ;  ferrous  sulphate,  175  grammes'; 
acetic  acid,  105  grammes ;  alcohol,  140  grammes  ;  and  oxalic  acid,  0'36  gramme.  No 
wet  plate  could  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  oxalate  of  iron  protoxide  without  becoming 
perfectly  black. 


shaken  up  in  the  dark  with  saturated  chlorine  water.  If  a  Bilver  plate 
be  dipped  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  iron  it  becomes  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  violet  sub-chloride,  which, 
when  washed  with  water  and  then  dried,  becomes  white  in  sunlight. 
Blue  light  has  a  similar  action,  violet  light  is  less  energetic,  and  red, 
yellow,  and  green  light  are  very  weak. 

In  reproducing  from  the  Chemiker  Zeitung  a  paragraph  on  the  new 
metallic  alloy,  Spence’s  metal,  the  editor  of  the  Mittheilungt  n  suggest* 
that  it  may  prove  an  excellent  substance  for  taking  casts  from  gelatine 
reliefs  in  the  Woodbury  or  heliographic  process,  as  well  as  for  other  photo¬ 
mechanical  processes.  He  fears,  however,  that  its  extreme  brittleness 
may  prove  a  serious  drawback.  “  Spence’s  metal,”  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  the  three  sulphides 
of  iron,  zinc,  and  lead  along  with  sulphur,  lu  this  way  a  very  tough, 
viscous,  dark  grey  mass  is  obtained.  It  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3'4,  and  its  melting  point  is  about 
160°. 

The  new  alloy,  when  stiffened,  is  capable  of  expansion  like  water,  bis¬ 
muth,  and  type  metal  (eighty  parts  of  lead  and  twenty  parts  of  antimony) 
and  resists  the  atmospheric  action,  acids,  alkalies,  and  to  a  remarkable 
degree  even  aqua  regia  (after  the  latter  has  been  allowed  to  act  for  four 
weeks  it  will  scarcely  have  obtained  a  superficial  hold).  The  property 
possessed  by  this  alloy  of  expanding,  on  stiffening,  and  thus  filling  out 
sharply  all  the  depressions  of  a  mould  is  utilised  by  employing  it  for 
casting.  If,  for  instance,  some  of  this  metal  be  poured  upon  a  plate 
upon  which  a  bare  hand  had  been  previously  pressed,  the  slab  of  metal, 
when  cold  and  lifted  off  the  plate,  would  show  all  the  lines  and  pores  on 
the  surface  of  the  hand.  It  is  said  that  in  England  about  a  hundred 
companies  use  Spence’s  metal  for  joining  gas  and  water  supply  pipeR, 
instead  of  the  old  hemp  and  lead  closure.  Here  also  the  property  of 
expansion  on  the  application  of  cold  comes  in  very  appropriately. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  of  the  alloy 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  by  using  it  as  an  outer  covering  for 
water  pipes  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  freezing. 


HJeelinqs  of  Santlits. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  Kith  April, — Mr.  H.  J. 
Newton,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Chapman  nominated  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 
President:  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton.  —  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  D.  C.  Chap- 
mau  and  J.  B.  Gardner. — Secretary :  Mr.  O.  G.  Mason. 

The  Secretary  read  the  announcement  of  an  exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Ghent  during  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Mason  passed  round  some  prints  upon  single  albumenised  paper 
which  blistered  so  badly  as  to  unfit  it  entirely  for  photographic  purposes. 

The  Chairbian,  speaking  of  fixing  prints,  said  he  had  recently  spoiled 
a  number  of  prints  by  using  hot  hypo.  He  then  turned  to  the  question 
of  dry  plates,  which,  he  said,  were  becoming  quite  fashionable.  In  his 
own  practice  he  preferred  a  plate  that  was  not  too  rapid — say  one  about 
twice  as  rapid  as  wet. 

A  discussion  then  ensued — in  which  the  Chairman  and  Dr.  Higgins 
took  part — on  the  subject  of  instantaneous  shutters  and  the  significance 
of  the  term  “instantaneous.” 

Mr.  Chapman  exhibited  a  number  of  coloured  films  which  he  had 
been  trying  for  the  purpose  of  dark-room  windows.  He  said  he  had 
been  asked  to  compare  the  two  colours,  aniline-uranine  and  asphaltum, 
but  found  the  latter  did  not  stop  any  of  the  blue  rays  at  all. 

Dr.  Miller  had  used  several  thicknesses  of  ordinary  orange  envelope 
paper. 

Mr.  Thomas  exhibited  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  platinotype 
printing,  and  after  some  discussion  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Another  meeting  of  the  same  Section  was  held  on  the  4th  May, — Mr. 
H.  J.  Newton  again  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Atkinson,  a  gela¬ 
tine  negative  and  a  proof  therefrom,  which  were  considered  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  He  (Mr.  Roche)  also  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Anthony,  a  negative  from  a  dry  plate  by  a  new  bath  process,  which, 
though  not  as  rapid  as  gelatine,  was  said  to  be  more  reliable. 

A  general  discussion  ensued  on  the  subject  of  gelatine  plates,  in  the 
course  of  which  Dr.  Miller  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  chief  gain  in 
their  employment  lay  in  extra  rapidity  of  the  exposure ;  but  he  thought 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  was  an 
objection  to  them. 

Dr.  Miller  exhibited  and  explained  a  number  of  photomicrographs  of 
blood  corpuscles,  the  negatives  of  which  were  taken  upon  collodion 
emulsion  plates. 

Mr.  Mason  exhibited  a  mirror  arrangement  of  his  own  device  which 
he  had  found  useful  in  the  production  of  reversed  negatives. 
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Mr.  P.  A.  McGeorge  then  read  a  second  paper  on  the  subject  of 
an  International  Photographic  Association,  after  which,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Chapman,  the  first  paper  was  called  up  for  discussion,  and  was 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  and,  to  European  readers,  uninteresting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  new  scheme,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

- + - 

CorrespittUEce. 

- * - 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Photography  in  New  York. — The  Societies.— The  American 
Photographic  Association. — Who  Discovered  the  Gelatino- 
Bromide  Process? — No  Inventor  Morally  Obliged  to  Give  to 
the  Public  the  Fruit  oe  his  Labour. — Visit  to  a  Boston 
Studio. — Carbon  Printing  in  America. 

Apropos  of  the  non-frequency  of  my  appearance  in  these  pages,  as  New 
York  correspondent  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  an 
English  friend  now  here  on  a  brief  visit  said  to  me,  a  few  days  ago  : — 
“New  York  is  the  most  unpromising  place  in  the  world  in  which  to 
obtain  any  photographic  information ;  one  might  as  well  be  in  a  village 
in  the  midst  of  the  Catskills.”  This  trenchant  statement  is  not  wholly 
devoid  of  truth;  for  New  York  society — that  of  the  photographic 
fraternity  I  mean — is  very  peculiarly  constituted.  No  kind  of  invita¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  or  persuasive  to  induce  any 
beyond  the  few — very  few—  “  regulars  ”  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings 
|  of  the  one  society  here  devoted  to  photographic  conversation.  The 
“bosses,”  or  rather  that  somewhat  limited  section  of  them  who  have  an 
intelligent,  practical  acquaintance  with  photography,  seem  to  dislike 
going  even  once  a  month  to  a  convocation  at  which  they  might  be  asked 
some  question  in  technics  which  it  would  be  contrary  to  business  policy 
to  answer ;  and  hence  a  society  in  which  exists  the  desire  of  picking  up 
something  without  imparting  anything  by  way  of  return  is  necessarily 
one  from  which  the  professional  element  must  disappear,  and,  alas  ! 
there  are  few,  if  any,  amateurs  here.  The  two  monthly  journals  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  are  the  property,  and  are  naturally  devoted  in 
a  primary  manner  to  the  interests,  of  the  two  leading  stock-houses 
here.  Indeed  they  were  originated  and  are  maintained  for  that  purpose. 

The  professional  photographers  in  the  West  appear  as  if  they  were 
desirous  of  curtailing  to  some  extent  the  power  and  influence  of  stock- 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  seeing  that  it  is  one  of  the  items 
in  the  constitution  of  a  national  society — the  American  Photographic 
Association — just  formed  that  no  stock-dealer  shall  have  a  place  on  the 
board  of  management.  On  the  wisdom  of  such  a  decision  I  have  no 
comment  to  make,  but  the  fact  is  significant. 

With  some  surprise  I  find  that  the  well-earned  honour  hitherto 
awarded  to  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox  as  the  originator  of  the  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion  process  is  sought  to  be  appropriated  by  Mr.  J.  Burgess.  So 
far  as  I  remember,  this  latter  gentleman  not  only  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  an  emulsion  process  two  years  after  Dr.  Maddox 
had  published  his  researches,  but  he  has  never  yet  given  to  the  world 
any  details  whatever  of  the  process  employed  by  him.  The  history  of 
the  discovery  of  gelatine  emulsion  may  be  compressed  into  a  few  words. 
Having  for  some  time  been  aware  of  certain  experiments  with  gelatino- 
bromide  that  were  being  made  by  Dr.  Maddox,  and  having  at  various 
times  received  from  him  negatives  thus  obtained,  I  felt  there  was 
so  much  merit  in  these  pictures  that  I  induced  him  to  publish,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
a  detailed  account  of  his  experiments  so  far  as  he  had  carried  them  up 
to  that  time.  How  generously  Mr.  Maddox  responded  to  that  request 
i  the  pages  of  the  issue  of  this  Journal  for  September  8,  1871,  bear  testi¬ 
mony.  The  experiments  were  published  in  their  crude  state,  it  not 
being  convenient  for  Dr.  Maddox  to  continue  them  for  some  time,  and, 
as  was  stated  of  them,  soon  after,  they  “were  made  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  trouble,  yet  he  freely  gave  the  public  the  benefit  of  them  ;  let 
others  who  follow  in  the  same  direction  be  equally  generous.”  It 
was  about  two  years  after  this  introduction  of  gelatino-bromide  that 
Mr.  Burgess  announced  an  emulsion  process  and  issued  commercially- 
prepared  plates  by  its  agency  ;  but  all  information  concerning  the  nature 
and  preparation  of  that  emulsion  was  withheld.  Like  that  of  Dr. 
Maddox  it  was  seen  to  be  gelatino-bromide,  but  Mr.  Burgess  elected 
!  that  it  should  remain  a  “secret  process.”  Having  given  the  grounds 
i  for  a  belief  that  it  was  a  gelatinous  preparation,  the  writer  of  the  first 
leader  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  August  8,  1873, 

;  says  : — “  In  absence  of  definite  information  we  need  not  here  indulge  in 
speculation  concerning  this  preparation,  and  this  the  more  especially 
that  the  gentleman  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first  to  publicly 
record  successful  experiments  with  an  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver  and 
gelatine  (we  refer  to  our  talented  friend,  Dr.  It.  L.  Maddox),  has  given 
us  such  details  of  his  experiments  as  will  form  a  foundation  upon  which 
each  one  may  build.”  This  settles  the  matter  and  places  it  beyond 
dispute.  Still,  in  a  commercial  sense,  Mr.  Burgess  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  gelatino-bromide  process  thus  discovered  or  worked  out 


by  Dr.  Maddox, .  modified,  perhaps,  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  original  discoverer ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Burgess  has 
elected  to  allow  the  details  of  his  modus  opierandi  to  remain  undivulged. 
All  honour  and  thanks  to  Dr.  Maddox  for  his  generosity  in  this  respect ! 
It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  I  attribute  blame  to  anyone 
who,  after  spending  time  or  money  in  improving  a  new  or  incompletely- 
developed  process,  seeks  to  reimburse  himself  by  making  capital  out  of 
his  skill  either  by  secrecy  or  the  instrumentality  of  the  patent  law. 
Far  from  it.  So  long  as  we  are  not  communists  an  inventor  is  no  more 
morally  obliged  to  give  to  the  public  “the  fruit  of  his  labours,  invention,” 
than  is  the  capitalist  to  give  the  public  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  money. 
But  when  one  prefers  to  present  his  invention  to  the  public  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  record  our  gratitude,  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  do  so 
without  stint.  I  trust  that  the  tone  adopted  by  Mr.  Burgess  will  not 
have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  those  who  have  valuable  discoveries  to 
communicate  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  fear  such  result  may  ensue — nor,  if 
such  be  the  case,  can  it  be  wondered  at. 

While  waiting  for  a  tram  in  Boston,  one  afternoon,  I  stepped  in  to  see 
the  well-appointed  studio  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pcowell,  photographers, 
Winter-street.  Knowing  Mr.  Rowell  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  carbon 
workers  in  the  United  States  I  was  interested  in  seeing  in  what  respect 
carbon  manipulation  differed  there  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
practised  in  England.  This  department  is  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Derham,  and  the  results  I  saw  were  exceedingly  fine.  Their 
negatives  being  somewhat  thin,  weak  bichromate  baths  are  a  necessity. 
The  strength  ranges  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  per  cent,  in  summer  to 
three  per  cent,  in  winter.  For  use  in  the  solar  camera  the  tissue  is  sen¬ 
sitised  in  a  bath  of  six  per  cent.  I  saw  some  prints  transferred  with 
“chalk  paper”  from  ground  glass.  These,  as  well  as  others  transferred 
from  polished  glass,  can  be  burnished  if  required.  Such  paper,  when 
used  for  chromotypes,  must  be  placed  in  water  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  from  100°  to  110”  Fahr.  for  about  a  minute.  After  applying  to  the 
print  it  is  rubbed  in  contact  by  means  of  a  thick,  soft  rubber  squeegee, 
and,  after  blotting,  the  backing  is  applied  at  once.  The  back  is  well 
starched,  and  a  starched  piece  of  plate  paper  applied,  followed  by  a  thin 
Bristol  board.  For  chrofnotypes  the  collodion  made  use  of  consists  of 
five  grains  of  Anthony’s  glac6  cotton  to  each  ounce  of  the  solvents, 
one  drop  of  castor  oil  being  added.  Care  is  taken  not  to  allow  the 
plates  to  remain  in  cold  water  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  wash  out 
the  ether  and  alcohol,  for  when  the  soaking  is  prolonged  the  prints  do 
not  leave  the  glass  readily.  Any  sample  of  benzole  is  found  to  answer, 
provided  the  bees’-wax  is  obtained  direct  from  the  comb.  There  were 
other  features  of  value  shown  me,  but  these  I  shall  allow  to  repose  in 
my  note-book  till  my  next  letter.  As  in  many  other  galleries  in  the 
States  the  ascent  to  the  gallery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rowell  is  made  by 
means  of  an  elevator.  I  postpone  my  further  instalment  of  notes  till 
next  week.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

New  York,  July  31,  1880. 


August  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society1  of  France.— Car¬ 
bonate  of  Ammonia  as  an  Intensifier  of  Gelatine  Negatives. — 
Instantaneous  Views  of  the  Distribution  of  Flags. — Captain 
Abney’s  New  Publication. — M.  Janssen  on  Over-Exposure. — A 
New  Map  of  Switzerland. — A  Photo-Engraved  Portrait  of  Fox 
Talbot. — The  French  Suciety  Claims  the  Biography  of  the 
English  Savant. — On  Mica  as  a  Substitute  for  Glass. — Balloon 
Photography.  —  Presentation  in  the  Name  of  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
Woolwich,  of  avery  Fine  Collection  of  Prints. — Presentation 
of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  Sight-Preserving  Spectacles.  — 
Vacation  of  the  Society  until  November.  —  Dr.  Liesegang’s 
Treatise  on  Photography.  —  Appeal  to  Photographers  and 
Others,  by  Professor  Stebbing. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was 
held  on  Friday  last,  the  Gth  iust., — M.  Pelligot  in  the  chair. 

M.  Audra  informed  the  Society  that  he  had  succeeded  in  giving 
intensity  to  weak  negatives  by  adding  to  the  developing  bath  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

M.  Roger  presented  to  the  Society  several  instantaneous  views  of  the 
late  distribution  of  flags  to  the  French  army,  taken  upon  gelatino- 
bromide  plates.  The  results  were  not  so  good  as  might  have  been 
expected,  M.  Roger  being  disturbed  by  the  public  during  the  operation. 
He  had  also  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  position,  &c.  Photo¬ 
graphing  bodies  of  soldiers  in  red  trousers  on  a  green  background  from 
a  certain  distance  was  found  to  be  no  easy  matter,  especially  when  the 
operator  was  elevated  upon  a  wooden  tower — not  “shaken  by  the 
wind,”  but  vibrating  through  the  movement  of  the  multitude  under¬ 
neath.  It  was  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the  race  stand  that  M.  Roger 
took  his  views. 

The  Society  having  received  Captain  Abney's  new  publication  on  gela¬ 
tino-bromide  emulsions,  that  gentleman  was  thanked  for  his  presen¬ 
tation. 

M.  Janssen,  the  eminent  astronomer,  forwarded  a  communication  to 
the  Society  giving  them  details  as  to  his  late  experiments  on  over¬ 
exposure  of  dry  plates,  and  which  corroborated  his  former  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  same  subject,  He  said  in  his  communication  that  if  a  plate 
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were  properly  exposed  a  good  negative  was  the  result,  but  if  the  expo¬ 
sure  were  lengthened  a  weak  positive  was  obtained.  If  the  exposure 
were  still  further  lengthened  a  general  black,  fogged  plate  was  obtained. 
Now  M.  Janssen  says  that  what  is  very  remarkable  is  that  if  the  plate 
be  over-exposed,  according  to  his  calculation,  1,000  times  more  than 
necessary  to  obtain  a  good  negative,  a  negative  of  what  he  calls  a 
second  order  is  the  result.  By  a  still  longer  exposure  a  second  positive 
is  made.  By  exposing  still  more  a  clear  plate  is  obtained,  and  so  on — a 
negative,  and  then  positive,  can  be  made  for  any  length  of  time.  M. 
Janssen  is  of  opinion  that  this  phenomenon  will  render  service  sooner 
or  later  to  science,  and  particularly  to  physical  astronomy. 

M.  Civiale  presented  the  Society  with  a  map  of  Switzerland,  which 
has  taken  him  twenty-two  years  of  hard  work  to  obtain.  Photography, 
he  said,  had  been  of  great  service  to  him  in  taking  the  levels  and  sur¬ 
veying  the  country.  He  took  forty-one  large  panoramic  views  from 
different  stations  in  that  interesting  country. 

M.  Dujardin  presented  the  Society  with  a  photo-engraved  portrait  of 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  M.  Dujardin  having  informed  the  Society  that  he 
was  quite  ready  and  willing  to  offer  them  a  certain  number  of  proofs,  the 
Vice-President  proposed  that  the  idea  which  emanated  from  Mr.  Stebbing 
at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  should  be  carried 
out,  and  that  a  proof  should  be  sent  to  the  different  photographic 
societies  in  England.  This  resolution  was  seconded,  and  highly  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  members.  It  was,  moreover,  proposed  that  the 
biography  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  should  be  compiled  in  connection  with  the 
portrait.  The  President  proposed  that  Professor  Stebbing  should 
undertake  that  work,  which  the  latter  gladly  undertook  to  do,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  undertake 
to  make  the  portraits  and  prepare  the  biographies  of  Daguerre,  Niepce, 
and  the  other  pioneers  of  the  photographic  art,  in  order  that  all  interested 
in  photography  might  read  and  learn  what  great  and  good  men  of  former 
times  had  done  in  order  to  bring  the  photographic  art  to  the  state  of 
perfection  in  which  it  was  found  at  the  present  day. 

This  proposition  having  been  accepted,  a  conversation  took  place 
between  the  Vice-President  and  myself  as  to  whether  I  had  received 
many  portraits,  and  whether  I  had  forwarded  them  to  the  English 
society.  I  informed  the  Society  that  I  had  received  several,  and,  as  I 
had  the  intention  of  visiting  old  England  during  the  vacation  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  I  intended  to  take  them  with  me. 

The  President  inquired  if  any  experiments  had  been  made  as  to  the 
use  of  mica  instead  of  glass  for  photographic  purposes.  In  answer, 
many  were  of  opinion  that  mica  was  a  very  bad  substitute  for  glass,  on 
account  of  its  friability.  A  member  had  succeeded  in  coating  it  easily 
with  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  by  pouring  upon  its  surface,  and 
then  collodion.  Some  very  fine  transparent  positives  were  exhibited  to 
show  its  value  in  that  branch ;  but  it  was  wisely  observed  that,  to  hang 
in  a  window,  glass  was  cheaper,  if  not  preferable.  The  only  use  that 
could  be  found  for  it  was  to  make  ornamental  shades  for  lamps  or  wax 
candles. 

The  results  of  some  very  interesting  experiments  in  instantaneous 
photography  from  a  balloon  were  laid  before  the  Society.  These 
excited  much  interest,  being  the  plan  of  the  town  of  Rouen  as  seen 
from  the  balloon  which  departed  from  that  place  during  the  recent 
fetes. 

In  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  of  Woolwich,  I  presented  a  very  fine 
collection  of  prints  made  from  gelatino-bromide  plates.  They  were 
very  much  admired,  especially  the  six  cartes  de  visite  treating  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  bird’s  nest. 

In  the  name  of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  I  presented 
a  pair  of  spectacles  which  had  been  ordered  from  an  optician,  the  object 
being  to  render  service  to  those  who  prepare  gelatino-bromide  plates. 
Everyone  connected  with  the  trade  knows  that  in  order  to  attain  the 
high  sensitiveness  of  these  plates  bromide  of  silver  is  employed.  This 
salt  being  affected  more  extensively  to  a  point  lower  in  the  spectrum,  a 
very  feeble  red  light  only  can  be  employed  in  the  preparing-room,  or  the 
plates  will  fog.  The  eye  of  the  operator  soon  gets  accustomed  to  this 
feeble  light,  and  can  distinguish  objects — if  not  as  easily  as  in  daylight, 
at  least  sufficiently  well  to  enable  him  to  see  to  do  his  work  in  an 
efficient  manner.  If  at  this  moment  an  uninitiated  person  entered  into 
the  preparing  room,  the  latter  would  exclaim — “I  cannot  see  any¬ 
thing  !  ”  He  would  not  work  under  such  conditions,  even  if  it  secured 
the  fortune  of  a  nabob,  pitying  the  unfortunate  operator  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  in  connection  with  the  new  kind  of  slavery  intro¬ 
duced  by  scientific  progress,  &c.,  &c.  The  operator,  quite  unaware  of 
the  commiseration  he  has  excited  in  the  bosom  of  a  philanthropist, 
works  on  steadily  without  complaint,  and  does  not  think  nor  believe 
that  he  suffers.  But  see  him  when  he  comes  out  into  the  full  blaze 
of  daylight,  putting  his  hands  before  his  face,  closing  his  eyelids,  and 
making  different  contortions!  The  remark  would  naturally  be  made 
that  the  business  must  be  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  Now,  Mr. 
Henderson  has  seen,  and  even  experienced,  this  (let  it  be  said)  painful 
sensation,  and  has  been  happy  enough  to  propose  a  remedy.  He  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  having  a  pair  of  spectacles  made  in  the  same  form 
(as  regards  the  frame)  as  the  well-known  spectacles  worn  by  those  hav¬ 
ing  weak  eyes.  These  spectacles  are  of  white  glass,  and  are  thus  worn 
^at  work  in  the  preparing-room.  As  soon  as  the  operator  desires  to  leave 
he  laboratory,  he  closes  two  projecting  oval  frames  bearing  coloured 


glasses  (burnt  or  smoked  glasses).  These  glasses  fit  exactly  over  the 
white  one,  so  that  in  coming  into  the  full  light  the  smoked  glasses  act 
as  a  veil  in  subduing  the  light,  and  perhaps  save  the  retina  from  grave 
accidents. 

Mr.  Henderson,  on  his  last  visit  to  Paris,  presented  me  with  a  pair  of 
these  sight-preserving  spectacles,  and  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  him, 
more  especially  as  proprietor  of  a  dry-plate  establishment  I  am  obliged 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  preparing-rooms  very  often  during  the  day, 
which  is  far  worse  than  remaining  there  the  whole  of  the  time.  Since 
I  commenced  to  wear  these  spectacles  I  have  never  suffered  from  the 
change  in  the  quantity  of  light,  and  I  can  highly  recommend  them. 

The  Society  expressed  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Henderson  for  his  very  useful 
invention.  A  member  said,  furthermore,  that  that  gentleman  was  not 
unknown  to  photography.  His  proposition  to  employ  silicate  of  soda 
in  plate-cleaning  had  rendered  great  service  in  preventing  frilling.  His 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  development  was  largely  employed  in  Paris  ; 
but  what  rendered  the  profession  more  indebted  to  that  gentleman  was 
the  ever-generous  manner  in  which  he  comes  forward,  not  only  with  his 
advice  but  with  his  purse,  to  push  on  any  new  idea  for  the  progress  of 
photography  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- workers. 

The  President,  in  adjourning  the  meeting,  informed  the  members 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  would  take  place  on  the  first 
Friday  in  the  month  of  November. 

I  have  just  received  from  Dr.  P.  E.  Liesegang,  of  Diisseldorf,  a  new 
edition  (the  fifteenth)  of  his  treatise  on  photography,  bearing  the  title, 
Handbuch  dtr  Photographischen  Verfahren  mit  Silberverbindungen  die 
Negativ-Processe  und  den  Silberdruck  enthallend.  Dr.  Liesegang  is  so 
well  known  that  to  speak  of  the  value  of  his  work  is  superfluous;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  devoted  several  pages  to  explaining  and 
teaching  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  and  that  the  work  is  illustrated 
by  103  woodcuts.  If  amateurs  and  the  trade  do  not  make  progress  in 
photographic  art,  it  can  only  be  from  the  want  of  perseverance  on  their 
part,  for  many  men  of  note  have  dedicated  their  time  and  talents  to 
their  education.  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

27,  Pne  des  Apennins,  Paris. 

August  10,  1880. 

P.S.— If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  could  assist  me  in  compiling  the  biography  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
by  confiding  to  me  any  manuscripts,  anecdotes,  &c.,  they  would  be 
thankfully  received.  Let  my  readers  do  their  best  to  assist  me  in  this 
work,  as  it  is  to  our  national  glory  that  Fox  Talbot  takes  his  proper 
place  among  such  men  as  Daguerre,  Niepce,  Poitevin,  and  others. — E.  S. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  DISTANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — One  more  word  anent  this  subject,  for  I  see  in  your 
last  issue  that  “Argus”  supposes  I  allude  to  photographing  distances 
on  gelatine  plates. 

I  have  before  said  my  experience  with  gelatine  plates  in  this  dii’ection 
(that  of  general  landscape  photography)  is  but  limited.  I  alluded  to 
any  process,  especially  the  old  collodion  wet-plate  process,  as  the  one  I 
am  most  familiar  with;  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that,  although 
objectionable  qualities  in  the  light  may  be  overlooked  in  taking  a  view, 
still  if  such  qualities  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
negative  they  can  invariably  be  seen  if  carefully  looked  for,  although 
in  this  respect  I  have  only  negative  evidence  to  offer.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  a  very  little  haze  will  act  on  the  film  in  a  very  marked 
and  exaggerated  manner.  It  occurs  to  me  to  inquire  —How  are  we  to 
ascertain  when  these  peculiar,  invisible,  and  objectionable  qualities 
exist? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Edward,  Dunmork. 

August  7,  1S80. 

SPOTS  IN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Every  little  mite  of  information  which  may  tend  to 
throw  light  on  the  above  subject  is  of  value,  so  I  beg  to  offer  the 
following  : — In  the  early  days  (1863  or  1864)  of  making  the  aceto- 
gelatine  developer  and  autotype  printing,  I  think  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Johnson,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  that  “if 
gelatine  were  heated  either  by  boiling  or  otherwise  above  a  certain 
temperature  the  phosphate  of  soda  contained  in  its  particles  would  be 
precipitated  and  its  power  of  gelatinising  be  removed.” 

Now  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  by  the  very  method  of  “  cooking” 
gelatine  emulsion  an  action  may  be  set  up  releasing  a  certain  portion  of 
the  phosphate  of  soda,  and  while  the  bulk  may  pass  away  in  dialysing 
some  small  fragments  may  remain  to  be  developed  when  the  film  is 
moistened  or  again  set  in  action  ;  hence  the  spots. 

Referring  to  aceto  -gelatine,  with  which  the  well-known  names  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Whiting,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  and  also  Mr.  Geo. 
Dawson  (then  Lecturer  on  Photography  at  King’s  College)  are  to  be 
associated,  each  of  these  gentlemen  adopted  a  different  acid,  all  tending 
to  produce  the  same  results  in  a  different  way.  Mr.  Whiting  advised 
Beaufoy’s  acid,  Mr.  Cooper  glacial  acetic,  and  Mr.  Dawson  sulphuric 
acid,  I  adopted  the  following  with  success  : — I  boiled  the  gelatine  and 
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acetic  acid — removing  all  the  scum  as  it  arose — for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  then  added  protoxide  of  iron  (a  brown  powder  which  I  cannot 
now  procure),  and  again  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  filtered 
through  tow  into  the  stock  bottle,  and  when  cold  added  thirty  grains  of 
acetate  of  lead  dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  rain  water.  The  developer 
was  as  under  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  . 10  grains. 

Above  aceto-gelatine  .  2  drachms. 

Alcohol  .  2  ,, 

Hot  water  .  1  ounce. 

Liq.  ammonia....  .  3  drops. 

Filter. 

My  note-book  of  1863-64  adds: — “This  gives  rich,  soft,  purple- 
brown  pictures  with  beautiful  clouds  ;  useful  also  for  interiors.”  This 
latter  is  added  as  being  useful  to  wet-plate  workers. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bristol,  August  6,  1880.  Harding  Warner, 

- 4 - 

KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  THE  PYRO. -GLYCERINE 
DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  Mr.  L.  Macdona  asks  if  the  dis¬ 
colouration  of  the  stock  pyro.  solution,  made  after  Mr.  Edwards’s 
formula,  is  any  detriment. 

To  this  I  would  reply  that  I  mixed  up  six  ounces  of  stock  solution 
seven  weeks  ago,  which  I  use  only  for  experimental  purposes,  and  each 
time  I  mix  a  fresh  lot  for  my  regular  work.  The  old  is  tested  against 
the  new,  and  up  to  date  I  cannot  detect  any  difference  in  the  result, 
either  in  quality  of  negative  or  speed  in  development. 

Another  advantage  I  find  by  its  use  : — I  develope  six  or  eight  plates 
in  four  ounces  of  developer,  providing  they  are  done  off  at  once,  so  the 
developer  is  economical  as  well  as  good. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  deserves  the  cordial  thanks  of  all  gelatine  workers 
for  this  formula,  substituting,  as  it  does,  a  reliable  standard  solution  for 
one  liable  to  deterioration,  or  for  the  objectionable  method  of  guessing 
the  quantity  of  pyro.  (in  a  dry  state)  for  each  plate. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
August  9,  1880.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

A  LANDMARK  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GELATINE 
PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  uncharitable  treatment  recently  heaped  upon  Mr. 
John  Burgess,  by  various  correspondents  in  the  journals,  makes  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  me  (being  in  direct  possession  of  important  facts  in  the  case) 
to  help  in  righting  an  ill-used  and  deserving  man. 

Having  hitherto  contented  myself  with  laughing  maliciously,  when¬ 
ever  dry-plate  workers  alluded  to  their  pet  but  very  defective  systems 
in  my  presence,  one  day,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1873,  one 
of  their  most  zealous  and  keenest  advocates  announced  to  me  that 
a  new  and  most  startling  process  had  just  been  worked  out  successfully, 
and  that  not  only  would  it  equal,  but  absolutely  surpass,  wet  plates 
in  or  out  of  the  studio. 

Being  given  to  scepticism,  I  could  only  be  convinced  by  decided  and 
most  positive  assertions,  backed  by  a  statement  in  the  Journal,  hinting 
that  gelatine  was  the  vehicle  in  which  the  nitrate  was  imbedded.  There 
it  was,  then,  and  I  had  to  yield  to  these  testimonies.  But  who  was  the 
producer  of  this  new  process?  An  artist  of  the  name  of  John  Burgess, 
was  the  reply.  An  actual  proof,  shortly  after,  came  to  the  rescue  in  the 
shape  of  a  perfect  portrait  of  the  very  gentleman  who  had  heralded  the 
news  to  me.  This  portrait  had  been  taken  in  an  ordinary  painting 
room,  in  some  four  seconds — just  the  half  of  what  I  gave  in  the  glass¬ 
house  with  collodion. 

Well,  the  babe  was  most  promising,  but,  it  might  be,  so  far  perfect 
only.  As  the  magic  word  “gelatine,”  and  a  few  more  next  in  import¬ 
ance,  had  been  uttered  by  the  Journal,  a  key-note  was  now  in  possession 
of  all,  and  this,  with  diligent  search,  shortly  after,  brought  forth 
a  reissue  or,  better  still,  an  improved  edition  of  the  good  story  in 
the  shape  of  Mr.  R.  Kennett’s  excellent  pellicle.  This  was  an  advance,* 
and  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  active  and 
indefatigable  believer  and  worker  who,  by  dint  of  incessant  exertions, 
gradually  made  popular  that  which  the  originator  had  failed  to  spread 
and  bring  into  general  use.  How  the  clue  was  afterwards  taken  up  by 
others  is  a  thing  of  public  notoriety. 

From  conversations  at  the  time,  and  correspondence  since  with  Mr. 
Kennett,  I  have  every  reason  in  believing  him  when  he  states  that  he 
had  to  work  out  the  process  for  himself  ;  besides,  I  personally  saw  him, 
on  several  occasions,  hard  at  work  in  his  own  laboratory,  to  get  at  the 
process  which  had  been,  so  far,  retained  a  secret  by  the  inventor. 
Finally :  it  was  with  pleasure  I  saw  Mr.  Kennett’s  efforts  crowned  with 
merited  success.  But,  while  applauding  him  for  his  praiseworthy 
efforts,  I  cannot,  in  justice,  help  giving  full  honour  to  Mr.  John  Burgess, 
to  whom  it  is  due,  as  the  originator  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
photographic  process  of  which  we  are,  as  yet,  in  possession ;  and  I  sin- 

*The  decided  progressive  step  in  the  pellicle  is  the  absolute  overcoming  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  shape  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  gelatine  emulsion  un¬ 
impaired. 


cerely  hope,  for  the  future,  to  see  him  treated  with  the  regard  and  con¬ 
sideration  rightly  due  to  him.  I  may  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am  a 
total  stranger  to  Mr.  Burgess.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Veritas. 

August  9,  1880. 

THE  ARGENTIC  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PAMPHLET. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burgess  in  which  he 
states  that  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet  was  written  by  him,  consequently 
he  is  the  only  person  with  whom  I  have  to  deal.  I  replied  to  him 
very  courteously  and  answered  most  of  his  statements  ;  but  he  has 
thought  proper  to  reiterate  them  in  his  letter  signed  “  W.  T.  Morgan 
and  Co.”  in  last  week’s  Journal.  I  can  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 
is  the  author  of  this  letter,  and  my  observations  will,  therefore,  refer 
to  him  only. 

I  will  take  his  letter  seriatim ,  first  premising  that  mine  of  the  30th 
ult.  was  not  written  with  the  slightest  intention  of  injuring  or  offending 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Burgess  objects  to  my  expression  of  “blustering  advertisement,” 
and  states  that  the  meaning  of  the  former  word  is  “threatening  and 
bullying.”  It  is  true  that  I  wrote  the  letter  hastily  and  had  not 
time  to  choose  my  words,  or  I  might  have  found  a  more  suitable  epithet. 
However,  Mr.  Burgess  will  find  in  Nuttall’s  Dictionary — no  mean 
authority — one  of  the  definitions  given  is  “puffing,”  and  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  meaning  I  intended  to  imply. 

I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  book  contains  little  or  nothing  new. 
What  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  0d.  pamphlet?  But  I  conolude  the 
method  of  development  and  sensitive  paper  are  the  items  for  whioh  in¬ 
vention  is  claimed. 

Mr.  Burgess  may  be  correct  in  saying  that  his  modification  has  not 
been  published  before  in  its  entirety ;  but  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute 
that  the  glass  bath  and  skeleton  silver  dipper  are  old  enough,  and  he 
acknowledges  that  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  is  the  inventor  of  the  method 
of  using  oil  for  preventing  the  ferrous  oxalate  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  air.  I  therefore  confess  myself  stupid  enough  not  to  discover 
anything  new  in  the  process. 

It  does  not  require  a  conjurer  to  predict  that  a  bath  weakened 
too  much  for  rapid  development  may  be  used  for  copying — indeed,  it  is 
almost  universally  known ;  also,  that  by  the  use  of  baths  of  different 
strengths  almost  any  effect  may  be  produced.  It  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  publish  this. 

What  can  Mr.  Burgess  mean  by  saying  that  my  “concluding  para¬ 
graph  is  totally  incorrect?”  Let  him  read  his  own  letter  (signed 
“W.  T.  Morgan  and  Co.”)  in  the  Journal  of  the  16th  ult.  With  regard 
to  the  objection  of  both  “Caustic”  and  myself,  referred  to  in  this 
letter,  I  can  only  say  that  both  his  remarks  and  my  own  were  caused 
by  the  very  loose  wording  of  the  advertisement.  I  should  as  soon 
have  expected  to  receive  a  camera,  tripod,  and  stand  as  a  glass  bath, 
silver  dipper,  and  stand  in  exchange  for  the  guinea.  I  think  I  might 
be  excused  for  expressing  some  doubt  as  to  the  marvellous  paper  ad¬ 
vertised.  Surely  some  negatives  or  prints  might  have  been  sent  as 
proof  of  its  capabilities.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  thank  your  cor¬ 
respondent  “W.  D.”  for  his  definition  of  the  word  “sell,”  which  he 
gives  as  “swindle.”  This  most  certainly  is  not  the  usual  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  giving 
it  that  meaning.  I  take  it  to  mean  “disappointment.” 

As  regards  the  oil  business  :  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  vehicle  to 
operate  with,  and  I  fear  it  is  not  likely  to  come  into  common  use.  I 
sincerely  hope  I  may  be  in  error  as  regards  the  paper.  I  shall  readily 
acknowledge  my  mistake  if  it  prove  w’hat  it  is  stated  to  be,  and  shall 
be  one  of  the  first  to  try  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Bayniiam  Jones. 

Cheltenham,  August  9,  1880. 

[We  must  now  close  our  columns  to  any  further  discussion 
on  this  question,  all  sides  having  been  fully  heard.  Dr.  Maddox 
was  undoubtedly  the  originator  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process; 
Mr.  Burgess  was  the  first  to  work  it  commercially.  Mr.  Burgess, 
however,  has  never  to  the  present  time  published  anything  which 
lias  assisted  in  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  process. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  has  been  appealed  to,  and  we 
beg  to  refer  to  that  gentleman’s  remarks  in  our  “  New  York  Cor¬ 
respondence,”  in  a  previous  columu.  We  gave  last  week  our 
view  of  the  worth  of  the  recently-published  pamphlet,  and  have 
nothing  further  to  add. — Eds.] 


Photography  in  Court. — On  Friday  last,  the  6th  inst.,  the  case  of 
Seymour  v.  Stevens  was  heard  before  Mr.  Judge  Bacon,  at  the  Blooms¬ 
bury  County  Court  of  Middlesex.  The  plaintiff,  a  photographer,  of  the 
Euston-road,  sued  the  defendant  to  recover  the  sum  of  £2  odd  for 
photographs  of  his  late  wife’s  tomb.  The  plaintiff  was  represented  by 
Mr.  E.  Thomas,  as  counsel,  who  said  his  client  was  instructed  to  make 
a  photograph  of  the  tomb  in  question,  and  when  a  proof  was  sent  home  the 
defendant  objected  to  it.  He  wished  some  of  the  relatives  photographed 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  in  consequence  of  which  his  client  had 
to  take  a  second  negative  in  which  the  figures  were  inserted,  and  of 
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which  copies  were  sent  to  the  defendant,  who  refused  to  pay  for  them. 

_ The  defendant  said  that  he  refused  to  pay  on  the  ground  that  the 

figures  in  the  foreground  were  indistinct,  and  so  grouped  as  to  hide  the 
effect  of  the  photograph  of  the  tomb. — The  plaintiff  said  the  grouping 
was  by  the  defendant’s  own  direction,  and  it  must  necessarily  hide  a 
portion  of  the  tomb.  His  honour  considered  the  photograph  well 
executed,  and  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount  claimed,  with  costs  of  counsel  and  solicitor. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted,  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  posted  on  Monday. 
Good  exchange  given.— Address,  K.,  Whitley-brow,  Melksham. 

A  pressure-frame,  61  X  36  inches,  by  Meagher,  with  plate-glass  §  inch  thick, 
in  exchange  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens  for  7£  X  4£  plates,  or 
other  offers.— Address,  Mr.  Sherlock,  364,  Kennington-road,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  a  gem  camera,  with  twelve  lenses,  as  good  as  new,  repeating 
back  and  two  dark  slides,  for  a  No.  2b  Dallmeyer  lens  ;  must  be  in  good 
condition,  and  on  approval. — Address,  J.  Jewell,  Parker-street,  Liverpool. 

A  Bigelow  circular  background,  cost  35s.,  almost  new;  a  cameo  studio  stand, 
cost  £2 ;  and  a  bellows-body  camera,  quarter-plate,  in  exchange  for  a  couple 
of  small  lenses  for  taking  Victoria  portraits. — Address,  Geo.  Bead  and  Co., 
Market-place,  Preston. 

I  will  exchange  two  large  gas  bags,  pressure-board  and  weights,  almost  new; 
also  a  7J  X  camera  with  folding  tailboard,  bellows-body,  focussing- 
screw,  and  repeating-back,  for  two  cards,  for  a  whole-plate  lens,  by 
Dallmeyer  or  Boss,  or  a  whole-plate  camera,  with  repeating-back,  for  cartes 
and  cabinets,  and  camera  for  outdoor  work,  with  two  or  more  dark  slides. — 
Address,  T.  Gartland,  9,  Overton-street,  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*r  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered  — 

B.  Banks,  Alexandra  Park,  Manchester.— Photograph  of  “  Princess  ”  Acces¬ 
sory. 

P,  C.  D.  Warren,  Kilmainham.— Photograph  of  Statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Knock. 

P.  F.  E.— The  two  works  you  name  can  be  obtained  at  our  Publishing  Office. 

S#  a.  E— We  should  advise  you  to  coat  the  inside  of  your  wooden  bath  with 
paraffine  in  preference  to  pitch  or  bitumen. 

York. — The  quantity  of  potassium  bromide  required  to  replace  sixty  grains  of 
the  ammonium  salt  is  seventy-three  grains. 

querist. — As  far  as  our  experience  goes  ebonite  has  no  injurious  action  on 
nitrate  of  silver  solutions,  although  gutta-percha  has. 

J.  A.  R. — The  price  of  the  work  is  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  You  will  be  able 
to  obtain  it  at  the  establishment  of  any  London  dealer. 

Inquirer  (Inverness).— We  are  not  aware  whether  specially  slow  plates  are 
now  regularly  manufactured.  Such  a  plate  will,  no  doubt,  give  you  better 
results  in  your  first  attempts  than  a  more  rapid  sample  with  its  attendant 
troubles  and  difficulties. 

Robert  Smallcombe.— It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  your  developing  solution,  or  it  would  not  turn  black  directly  it  is  poured 
on  the  plate.  This  is,  doubtless,  caused  by  the  free  silver  on  the  plate  being 
reduced  immediately.  Change  the  acetic  acid  for  another  sample  obtained 
from  a  different  source. 

jj  ]?, _ The  reason  why  no  organifier  is  used  with  gelatine  emulsion  is 

"simply  that  it  is  not  needed.  You  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  such  has 
never  been  employed,  as  it  used  to  be  a  very  common  practice  to  substitute 
ordinary  beer  for  the  water  in  which  the  dried  pellicle  was  dissolved,  in  order 
to  give  a  more  organic  reaction. 

Club.— There  is  no  work  published  that  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  process  of 
collodion  transfers.  You  will  find  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
in  the  back  numbers  of  the  Journal.  By  reading  this,  and  having  had  some 
practice,  you  ought  soon  to  be  able  to  produce  good  results ;  that  is,  if  you 
are,  as  you  say,  so  well  skilled  in  photography  generally. 

Fraxinus. _ The  best  test  for  lime  in  the  gelatine  is  ready  to  your  hand  in  the 

shape  of  oxalate  of  potash.  Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  the  gelatine  in 
distilled  water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash.  If 
lime  be  present  a  cloudiness  will  be  caused  by  the  formation  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  If  distilled  water  be  not  used  the  experiment  will  be  vitiated,  as  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  lime  saltR  will  be  present  in  any  ordinary  sample  of  water. 

W  E.  Goodyear. — 1.  For  your  purpose  the  double-flap  form  of  shutter 
will '  perhaps,  answer  best.  We  are  unaware  of  the  price  of  such  a 
shutter,  but  you  will  readily  ascertain  that  by  application  to  any  of  the 
London  dealers. — 2.  It  is,  as  you  must  be  aware,  quite  contrary  to  our  rules 
to  recommend  any  one  make  of  dry  plates  in  preference  to  another.  The 
large  number  of  makers  now  in  the  market  is  only  one  more  reason  for  our 
abstention  in  this  respect.— 3.  You  will  find  the  method  described  in  our 
number  for  August  22nd,  in  last  year’s  volume,  as  simple  and  effective  as  any. 

J  Nuttall. _ The  lens  you  have  been  trying  is  one  of  the  narrow-angle 

'  "series  and  what  you  desire  is  a  wide-angle  instrument.  To  include  what  you 
require  you  will  possibly  have  to  tilt  your  camera,  in  which  case  you  will  be 
obliged  to  utilise  the  swing  hack.  We  cannot  recommend  any  particular  maker’s 
lenses ;  consult  our  advertising  columns.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  your 
query  with  regard  to  the  relative  exposure  required  for  different  instruments 
when  you  only  give  the  size  of  the  picture  the  lens  is  supposed  to  cover  and 
the  number  that  is  on  the  stop.  We  must  have  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
different  lenses  and  the  exact  diameter  of  the  stops,  otherwise  we  cannot  give 
the  desired  information. 


Walter  Gardner. — The  picture  you  have  sent  us  is  very  good  ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  does  not  meet  the  case  of  photography  on  canvas  any  better  than 
other  methods,  inasmuch  as  you  have  a  film  that  would  intervene  between 
the  colour,  when  applied,  and  the  canvas,  as  will  all  transferred  films.  It 
is  desirable  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  insulate  the  colour  from  the  cun- 
vas,  and  this  is  the  problem  you  should  try  and  solve. 

Death  of  (Signor  Lombardi. — It  is  with  much  regret  we  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  Signor  Antonio  Martinucci,  better  known  in 
photographic  circles  under  his  professional  cognomen  of  Signor  Lom¬ 
bardi,  Lombardy  being  his  birthplace.  Signor  Lombardi  was  present 
at  the  recent  Wimbledon  meeting  in  his  professional  capacity,  photo¬ 
graphing  the  various  “teams”  and  individual  celebrities.  A  severe 
cold,  eventually  leading  to  a  rheumatic  attack,  terminated  his  career  on 
the  4th  iust.,  at  Brighton,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty. 

The  Ferrotypers’  Friend.— This  little  brochure,  published  by  Mr. 
Richard  Walzl,  of  Baltimore,  is  from  the  pen  of  “a  Practical  Ferro- 
typer,"  and  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Estabrook;  from  which  facts 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  latter  gentleman  is  identical  with  the 
author.  In  view  of  the  new  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  ferrotype 
work  by  the  introduction  of  the  “gem”  portrait,  this  little  yvork — 
dealing,  as  it  does,  with  every  branch  of  the  ferrotyper’s  art — will  fill  a 
much-felt  want  amongst  those  whose  previous  experience  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  negative  work.  We  can  recommend  it  as  a  clear 
and  concise  treatise  on  the  production  of  ferrotypes  of  every  kind. 

The  Photographic  Artists’  Co-operative  Supply  Association, 
Limited. — On  Saturday,  the  31st  ult.,  the  employes  of  this  Association 
inaugurated  their  annual  fete.  The  rendezvous  this  year  was  the  village 
of  Witley,  in  the  west  of  Surrey,  that  spot  being  chosen  for  its  complete 
rusticity,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  Here  a 
party  consisting  of  twenty-six  persons  met,  and  in  the  afternoon  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  and  convivial  repast,  furnished  at  the  hostelry 
known  as  the  “White  Hart.”  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Stone,  manager  of  the  printing  and  stationery  department,  the  vice¬ 
chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Collins,  the  well-known  head  of  the  apparatus 
manufactory.  The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  proposed  and 
drunk,  as  also  “Success  to  the  Association,”  &c.  Songs  were  sung,  and 
the  whole  afternoon  was  passed  in  a  most  enjoyable  manner.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  dinner  was  a  beautifully-executed  menu,  printed  by  the 
lithographers  of  the  Association,  in  their  spare  moments,  in  gold  and 
colours,  and  setting  forth  the  dinner,  toasts,  and  songs.  The  above- 
mentioned  number  (twenty-six)  comprised  little  more  than  half  of  those 
employed  by  the  Association,  the  women  and  children  not  being  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  as  the  stores  of  the  Association  in  Charterhouse  Square  were 
of  necessity  open  as  usual,  not  all  of  those  employed  there  were  able  to 
absent  themselves  from  business. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  August  10,  1880. 
Bankrupts. 

Line,  Samuel,  of  Bernard-street,  Southampton,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  and  late  a 
photographer. 

Quin,  Richard,  trading  as  Quin  and  Co.,  of  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  Middle¬ 
sex,  jewel  and  photographic  case  and  ormolu  and  imitation  ormolu  frame  maker. 
Petition  for  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

T.  Boxell,  Scarborough,  photographic  artist. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  two  Weeks  ending  August  11,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. _ 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FADED  PRINTS  FOR 
COPYING. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  on  the  professional  cards  and 
prospectuses  of  photographers,  more  particularly  those  practising  in 
the  provinces,  the  following  announcement: — “Faded  photographs 
restored,  copied,  enlarged,  or  reduced.”  But  we  imagine  that  many 
who  make,  or  used  to  make,  this  announcement  (for  it  is  by  no  means 
so  general  now  aB  it  was  formerly)  would  be  somewhat  perplexed  to 
carry  out  that  part  of  their  prospectus  relating  to  the  restoration  of 
faded  photographs,  when  the  photograph  happened  to  be  an  ordinary 
silver  print.  The  usual  practice  in  such  cases  is  to  copy  the  print  in 
its  yellow  or  faded  state,  and  afterwards  to  work  up  the  reproduction 
by  hand,  either  in  colours  or  monochrome.  By  this  means  very 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained ;  but  in  all  instances  when 
the  picture  is  much  faded  there  is  great  danger  of  the  likeness 
(in  the  case  of  portraits)  being  lost  unless  it  is  skilfully  manipulated 
by  a  competent  artist. 

Although  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  known  by  which  a  paper 
print  that  has  actually  faded  can  be  restored ,  still  there  are  means 
by  which  those  that  have  passed  into  the  “sere  and  yellow  ”  stage 
may  be  so  renovated  that  they  can  be  reproduced  of  a  quality  but 
little  inferior  to  what  they  would  have  yielded  had  they  been  copied 
when  they  were  in  their  pristine  vigour.  The  method,  although  an 
old  one,  is,  we  imagine,  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
because  it  is  but  seldom  resorted  to  by  the  copyist ;  hence  our 
reason  for  directing  attention  to  the  subject.  It  simply  consists  in 
removing  the  yellowness  of  the  picture  by  the  action  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  tarnish  of  a  daguerreo¬ 
type  is  cleaned  from  the  plate  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  By  this 
treatment  the  yellow  tones  of  the  prints  quickly  disappear,  the  whites 
regain  much  of  their  former  purity,  and  the  blacks  become  of  a  con¬ 
siderably  warmer  tone  than  they  were  originally.  Although  no 
detail  is  actually  restored,  still  it  appears  to  be  because  the  yellow¬ 
ness  that  previously  buried  the  lights  and  delicate  half-tints  has 
been  cleared  away. 

A  picture  that  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  will  not  possess  the  same  range  of  tints  from 
high  lights  to  deep  shadows  that  it  did  originally ;  for,  although  the 
whites  will  become  nearly,  or  quite,  as  pure  as  they  were  at  first, 
the  shadows  will  not  regain  their  original  depth.  But  it  will  have  a 
far  greater  range  in  its  actinic  qualities  than  when  it  was  in  its 
yellow  condition,  because  we  shall  have  white  for  the  lights  and  a 
warm  reddish-brown  for  the  shadows;  while  before  the  treatment 
we  had  only  yellow  for  the  lights  and  certainly  not  a  more  non- 
actinic  colour  for  the  shadows.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  picture  may  not  appear  to  be  more  vigorous 
visually,  it  is  far  more  so  chemically,  and  will  consequently  be 
much  better  adapted  for  copying  as  well  as  much  improved  in 
general  appearance;  for  the  colour  and  vigour  will  correspond  very 
nearly  with  the  brown-toned  pictures  at  present  so  much  in  vogue. 

There  are  two  methods  of  treating  prints  with  the  bichloride  of 
mercury.  One  is  to  remove  the  print  from  the  mount  and  theu  to 
immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  the  salt,  which,  if  it  be  saturated,  will 
remove  the  yellow  tint,  iu  most  cases,  in  a  few  minutes.  The  print 
is  then  well  washed  to  remove  the  bichloride,  and  after  drying  it  is 
ready  for  remounting.  Should  the  picture  have  been  waxed,  or,  ns 


it  is  more  generally  termed,  “polished,"  with  encaustic  paste,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  remove  the  wax  with  a  little  spirit  of  tur¬ 
pentine  before  soaking  the  print  from  its  mount.  The  other 
method — which  does  not  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  print  from 
the  mount,  which  is  sometimes  an  advantage — is  the  one  originally 
published,  now  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  Mr.  It.  F.  Barnes, 
who  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  employment  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
for  restoring  paper  photographs.  It  is  to  place  the  print  to  be  re¬ 
stored  in  contact  with  paper  saturated  with  the  mercurial  salt.  In 
adopting  this  plan  we  have  found  that  the  most  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  by  damping  several  thicknesses  of  blotting-pap^-r  with 
a  weak  solution  of  bichloride — about  one  part  of  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water — and  keeping  it  in  contact 
with  the  print.  This  may  be  conveniently  done  by  placing  the  print 
face  upwards  on  the  glass  of  a  pressure-frame,  then  putt  ng  on 
the  several  thicknesses  of  the  damp  paper,  on  that  a  plate  of  glass, 
and  screwing  the  whole  up  tight  so  that  the  paper  is  kept  in  close 
contact  with  the  print  and  at  the  same  time  the  moisture  is  prevented 
from  evaporating.  The  time  required  by  this  method  is  much 
longer  than  in  the  previous  one,  frequently  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours  being  requisite,  according  to  the  amount  of  yellowness 
to  be  removed.  When  the  picture  is  sufficiently  whitened  the 
bichloride  should  be  eliminated  by  gently  sponging  it  several  times 
with  water,  and  blotting  off  each  time  with  bibulous  paper. 

Although  we  have  mentioned  a  saturated  solution  in  the  first 
method  we  should  advise  a  dilute  one  to  be  employed,  as  then  the 
action  appears  to  be  more  even  and  regular,  especially  (and  this  is 
frequently  the  case  with  old  prints)  as  the  surface  is  very  repellent 
of  aqueous  solutions.  We  have  noticed  but  little  difference  between 
the  action  of  the  mercurial  salt  on  prints  that  have  been  toned  with 
the  alkaline  gold  bath  and  those  by  the  old  hypo,  aud  gold  tuning 
and  fixing  bath,  in  which  the  toning  action  was  probably  as  much 
due  to  sulphur  as  to  gold — except,  perhaps,  that  with  the  gold-toned 
prints  the  action  is  a  little  quicker  aud  the  resulting  picture  s  tne- 
wliat  less  vigorous  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  diff-rence  may 
be  more  due  to  the  sulphur-toned  prints  having  been  made  from 
much  stronger  negatives  than  were  the  gold-toned  ones.  However, 
with  each  the  plan  appears  to  be  equally  efficacious. 

With  regard  to  the  future  permanence  of. prints  that  have  beeu 
subjected  to  the  mercurial  treatment:  we  may  mention  t  at  we 
have  some  by  us  that  were  operated  upon  some  y^ars  pince  which 
appear  to  have  undergone  no  further  change.  The  whites  remain 
clear,  and  the  shadows  apparently  unchanged ;  but  how  far  such 
pictures  may  be  considered  permanent,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  hazard  an  opiuion. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DOGMAS. 

In  few  walks  of  science  or  art  is  dogmatic  assertion  so  rife  as  iu 
photography.  Let  anyone  who  purchases  a  camera  and  Jen3 
attain  to  such  a  pitch  of  skill  that  he  can  take  a  negative  and  obtain 
a  print  from  it  that  is  not  entirely  ruined  by  spots  and  stains,  and  at 
once  he  becomes  “  Sir  Oracle.”  He  lays  down  the  law  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  whenever  lie  meets  in  friendly  conclave  a  few 
kindred  spirits,  aud  brings  forward  a  “few  slight  tilings”  be  lias 
just  knocked  off.  Iu  full-fledged  artists  the  same  spirit— somewhat 
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subdued,  it  may  be,  by  the  recollection  of  the  vagaries  of  erring 
baths  and  wayward  collodions — still  exists;  and,  at  the  meetings  of 
the  societies,  when  does  it  not  happen  that  any  difficulty  which  an 
extra  modest  member  brings  forward  is  not  at  once  made  light  of 
and  in  an  instant  diagnosed,  and  its  remedy  indicated  in  the 
most  offhand  manner,  with  an  entire  absence  of  anything  approach¬ 
ing  to  diffidence  ? 

The  thoughtful  worker,  however— -be  his  choice  either  the  more 
artistic  or  the  more  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject — is  not  so  con¬ 
fident  in  his  opinions  nor  so  free  with  his  explanations.  He  is 
willing  to  advise  his  younger  brethren,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  cleverest 
photographer  is  pleased  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  all  who  are  anxious 
to  learn.  Nevertheless,  he  is  aware  that  some  quasi  canons  of 
practice  may  be  formulated  with  advantage,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  no  one  better  than  himself  knows  that  they  must  be  applied 
with  care  and  judgment  or  they  are  worse  than  useless. 

Some  few  of  them  we  have  at  intervals  jotted  down,  and  they  may 
at  our  present  writing,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  future,  form  an 
occasion  for  some  useful  hints  upon  the  subjects  with  which  they  are 
connected.  We  may  note  them  down  as  we  find  them,  end  show  the 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  any  rule  may  be  considered  as  fixed  and 
unvarying. 

In  giving  instructions  in  building  a  studio  or  in  illuminating 
the  sitter,  the  most  freely-spoken  dogma  is — “  Avoid  cross  lights.” 
Now,  taken  in  the  spirit  of  the  advice,  and  so  acted  upon,  nothing 
could  be  more  useful.  What  is  so  disagreeable  to  see  as  a  face 
lighted  strongly  on  one  side  and  evidently  also  with  a  considerable 
power  of  light  on  the  other,  leaving  the  region  of  the  nose  and 
brows  full  of  disagreeable  streaks  and  patches,  the  result  of  light 
coming  from  opposing  directions  ?  When  their  respective  intensities 
come  to  battle  — that  is,  upon  the  middle  of  the  face — the  result 
is  rather  dark  than  light,  the  light  probably  concentrating  itself 
upon  the  nose,  and  leaving  two  lines  of  brightness  in  a  most 
offensive  manner,  in  a  mode  at  times  approaching  the  ludicrous. 

But  if,  in  consequence  of  fearing  such  results  as  we  describe,  a 
studio  is  built  where  the  use  of  opposing  lights  is  not  available,  a 
great  power  will  be  lost  to  the  operator  ;  for  light  and  shade,  it  is 
most  important  to  bear  in  mind,  are  purely  and  absolutely  relative 
terms  only.  An  Argand  gas  flame  is  very  bright— almost  too 
much  so  to  be  viewed  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  placed  in  front  of  the 
electric  light  it  appears  actually  black,  so  great  is  the  brilliancy  of 
the  electric  light.  Yet,  again,  however,  let  the  electric  light  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sun,  and  it  in  its  turn  appears  black.  Similarly  is  it 
with  the  illumination  of  the  features  of  a  sitter.  Let  the  face  be 
correctly  lighted— that  is,  so  that  a  cultivated  artistic  critic  may 
pass  favourable  judgment  upon  it — it  will  be  found  that  the  shadowed 
side  is  not  pure  negation  of  light;  for  the  face  would  then  appear 
black,  which  we  can  see  is  not  really  the  case.  It  matters,  therefore, 
not  an  iota  where  that  feeble  illumination  comes  from — whether  from 
loose,  portable  reflectors,  from  the  surrounding  walls  of  the  apartment, 
or  even  from  that  bete  noir  of  the  dogmatist,  a  “  cross-light  ” — 
that  is,  an  opposing  light  to  the  dominant  one — for  it  can,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  softened  down  so  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

We  may  give  a  strong  case  in  point  of  the  real  usefulness  of  a 
cross  light.  A  gentleman  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  is 
in  the  habit  of  taking  portraits  of  children  with  a  south  light  as  the 
dominant.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  heavens  are  the  most 
brilliant  on  that  side,  if  he  accepted  the  cross-light  dogma  his  shadows 
would  be  pitch  black.  But,  by  allowing  almost  the  whole  of  the 
north  light  also  to  stream  in,  it  is  so  much  weaker  than  the  south 
that  it  does  not  do  more  than  just  simply  relieve  the  intensity  and 
remove  the  blackness  of  the  shadow.  And  yet  this  is  a  flagrant  case 
of  running  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  best-accepted  canons  in  the 
letter  but  not  in  the  spirit. 

Next  to  this,  in  the  aesthetics  of  photography,  perhaps  comes  the 
advice — “  Avoid  top  light.”  This,  too,  in  its  place,  is  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  dogma.  Some  of  the  most  atrocious  productions  of  photography 
are  obtained  by  the  absence  of  any  means,  or  even  care  on  the 
photographer’s  part,  to  cut  off  a  too-powerful  light  from  immediately 
over  the  sitter’s  head.  The  fairest  face  and  features  may  by  such 


means  be  caused  to  appear  like  a  “  death's-head,”  when  if  a  small 
screen  were  placed  overhead  the  best  and  most  pleasing  of  results 
would  be  obtainable.  But  if  all  top  light  be  excluded — and  the 
point  where  top  light  ends  or  side  light  or  front  light  begins,  would 
be  rather  a  delicate  question  to  determine — a  very  great  drawback 
would  be  felt.  We  have  said  how  with  excess  of  it  a  death’s- 
head-like  appearance  is  produced — dark  eye  orbits  and  black 
shadows  under  the  nose,  deep  blacks  in  the  cheeks,  and  soforth,  will 
be  seen  in  the  negative;  but  if  the  top  light  be  not  too  predominant 
there  are  occasions  when  it  is  most  useful  in  obtaining  certain  effects. 
Where  the  face  is  fairly  well  filled  up,  and  the  eyes  are  less  deeply 
set  than  usual,  it  is  allowable — nay  more,  it  is  most  advisable — to 
employ  top  light.  The  open  orbit  of  the  eye,  instead  of  appearing  in 
the  picture  as  a  broad,  flat  space,  scarcely  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  features,  can  have  some  slight  shadow  represented  upon  it  with 
an  advantage  sufficiently  striking  to  show  without  discussion  the 
usefulness  in  such  a  special  case  of  this  abused  light. 

And,  finally:  we  may  point  out  how  in  children’s  portraits,  with 
their  little  round,  pure-coloured  faces,  light  and  shade  may  almost 
take  care  of  itself,  so  well  in  photographs  do  they  look  whatever  the 
illumination  to  which  they  have  been  treated.  Top  light  may  be  used 
most  freely,  and  if  it  be  tempered  by  the  interposition  of  a  translu¬ 
cent  screen — such  as  that  obtained  either  from  tissue  paper  or  from 
“tracing  cloth” — effects  are  produced  which  quite  disprove,  in  their 
case  at  least,  the  fallacy  of  invariably  acting  upon  the  canon — 
“  Avoid  top  light.” 

We  have  now  shown  how  two  of  the  most  important  dogmas  of 
photography  must  be  read  in  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  and 
when  we  take  up  the  topic  again  we  hope  to  adduce  equally  striking 
examples. 


Two  remarkable  instances  of  the  importance  of  cleanliness  and 
order  in  photographic  matters  have  recently  come  under  our 
notice,  which  teach  the  further  lesson  of  the  necessity  of  reserving 
to  their  proper  purposes  only  certain  of  the  utensils  in  daily  em¬ 
ployment.  In  the  first  case,  a  number  of  silver  prints  were  placed 
to  wash,  between  toning  and  fixing,  in  an  apparently  clean 
porcelain  dish,  where  they  were  allowed  to  remain  for  some  little 
time.  The  dish  was,  as  we  have  said,  apparently  clean  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  had  been  previously  well  scoured,  and  was  at  least  surface 
clean.  But  every  photographer  is  familiar  with  the  insidious 
manner  in  which  chemical  solutions  find  their  way  through  the 
glaze  and  into  the  porous  substance  of  our  porcelain  ware,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  their  subsequent  removal  is  a 
matter  of  almost  impossibility.  In  the  case  in  question  several  of 
the  prints  were  found,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  be 
covered  with  an  elaborate  network  of  bronzed  metallic  lines,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  cracks  in  the  glazing  of  the  dish,  and  showing 
very  clearly  that  combination  had  ensued  between  some  chemical 
(no  doubt  old  hypo.)  with  which  the  dish  was  impregnated  and  the 
silver  contained  in  the  prints.  In  a  somewhat  similar  case  which 
occurred  some  years  ago  the  dish  had  been  used  for  sensitising 
paper,  but  before  applying  it  to  the  purpose  of  washing  prints  it 
had  been  soaked  for  days  in  several  changes  of  nitric  acid  until  it 
was  to  all  appearance  perfectly  clean,  the  cracks  in  the  glaze  being 
quite  invisible.  A  batch  of  prints  placed  to  soak  in  it  after  fixing 
betrayed  its  weakness,  a  result  similar  to  that  described  above 
ensuing.  In  the  second  instance  referred  to  the  utensil  in  fault  was 
a  dipping-bath,  also  of  porcelain,  which  had,  of  course,  performed 
the  usual  functions  of  such  a  vessel.  On  the  introduction  of  gelatine 
plates  this  was  “cleaned  ”  and  applied  to  the  purpose  of  a  fixing 
bath,  with  what  result  it  is  easy  to  imagine — the  rapid  discoloura¬ 
tion  and  decomposition  of  the  solution  itself,  and  total  ruin  of 
negatives  immersed  therein.  There  may  be  many  other  such 
cases,  and  we  therefore  sound  this  note  of  warning.  If  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  porcelain  at  all  let  each  vessel  be  reserved  for  one 
special  purpose,  and  used  for  no  other.  If  no  longer  required  for 
that  purpose  it  will  be  found  the  cheaper  plan  to  destroy  the  article 
rather  than  attempt  to  utilise  it  in  any  other  manner. 
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INTERIORS :  GELATINE  vsrsus  WET  COLLODION. 

SUCH  rapid  changes  have  taken  place  of  late  in  connection  with 
photography  that  one  is  somewhat  prepared  for  almost  any  new 
theory  which  may  be  advanced  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  Mr.  E. 
Dunmore  completely  took  me  by  surprise  in  expressing  the  opinion 
“  that  the  weaker  radiations  are  not  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
gelatine  as  upon  wet  collodion  films.”  That  the  gelatine  process  is 
far  from  perfect  I  am  most  willing  to  admit,  and  that  its  results,  as  a 
rule,  will  not  compare  with  those  of  wet  collodion  ;  but  I  always 
thought  that  for  interiors  gelatine  stood  alone,  and  that  wet  plates 
were  almost,  if  not  entirely,  superseded  for  this  trying  and  difficult 
class  of  work. 

Mr.  Dunmore,  however,  complains  of  a  “  falling  off  in  the  plucki¬ 
ness  of  the  shadows,  and,  consequently,  of  the  printing  qualities,” 
and  asks :  — 

“Can  a  fairly -lighted  church  or  building  that  we  know  will  give  good 
results  on  a  wet  plate  give  equally  good  ones  on  gelatine— equally  strong 
and  plucky  images  of  the  roofs  and  dark  parts  without  blurring  the 
windows  or  more  strongly-lighted  portions  ?  Also — Does  not  the  pro¬ 
longed  exposure  of  an  interior  with  abrupt  transitions  from  light  to 
shade  cause  the  lights  to  develope  up  much  too  strongly,  so  that  before 
sufficient  strength  is  obtained  in  the  shadows  the  high  lights  are 
uselessly  opaque?” 

In  answer  to  other  questions  I  can  say,  without  hesitation — First, 
that  the  prints  from  negatives  by  the  two  processes  (wet  collodion 
and  gelatine)  of  an  ordinary  interior  are  equal;  and,  second,  that 
where  the  subject  includes  strong  contrasts  and'“  abrupt  transitions 
from  light  to  shade”  the  result  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  film,  as  giving  more  detail,  less  harsh  lights,  and  a  greater 
freedom  from  blurring,  provided  that  in  both  cases  a  correct  ex¬ 
posure  has  been  given  and  reliable  plates  made  use  of.  Dark 
roofs  and  badly-lit  parts  should  come  up  under  perfect  brightness, 
whilst  the  high  lights  retain  their  detail  without  becoming 
blocked  up.  Such  opacity  only  results  from  incorrect  exposure 
or  improper  development. 

Referring  to  the  “  weaker  radiation  ”  question :  we  have  in 
Northampton  one  of  the  early  Norman  churches,  which  affords 
such  an  excellent  example  on  this  point  that  a  description  of 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place.  To  photograph  the  interior  of  this 
church  successfully  upon  a  wet  plate  is,  I  believe,  impossible — not 
so  much  owing  to  want  of  light  as  on  account  of  the  colour 
and  peculiar  illumination  of  the  subject.  It  consists  of  eight  huge 
pillars  of  yellow  sandstone,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  similar  stone 
pierced  on  two  sides  by  windows.  In  the  midst  of  these  pillars 
is  a  white  font  and  steps  brilliantly  lighted,  and  facing  the  camera 
is  the  nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  being  lit  with  stained  windows 
which  contain  much  blue  and  white  glass. 

A  short  time  suffices  with  a  wet  plate  for  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
but  to  get  detail  in  the  sandstone  arches  overhead  requires  almost 
hours,  during  which  time  the  windows  become  hopelessly  blurred, 
and  the  font,  &c.,  completely  overdone.  But  with  a  gelatine  plate 
the  case  is  different.  The  details  in  the  yellow  stone  and  the 
figures  on  the  white  font  are  both  properly  rendered,  whilst  the 
troublesome  windows  show  only  a  trace  of  blurring  easily  overcome 
in  the  printing.  What  but  the  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  film 
to  the  weaker  radiations  can  account  for  the  difference  of  result? 
I  hold  that  the  extra-sensitiveness  of  gelatine  does  not  account  for 
it.  Were  such  the  case,  before  the  correct  exposure  of  the  pillars, 
&c.,  had  been  reached  the  high  lights  would  be  over-exposed  in 
the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  wet  plate. 

Mr.  Dunmore,  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  successfully  photo¬ 
graphing  interiors  with  gelatine  plates,  which  with  wet  collodion 
was  not  to  be  accomplished,  goes  on  to  say:-~“Is  this  possibility 
owing  to  the  extra- sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  plates  to  the  red 
rays,  or  only  to  the  power  of  the  gelatine  plate  to  retain  its  sen¬ 
sitiveness  during  an  unlimited  period?”  By  going  fully  into  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  question  1  should  occupy  too  great  a  space. 
I  have,  however,  before  me  as  I  write  a  print  from  a  gelatine 
negative  of  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  Ely  Cathedral,  which  fairly 
illustrates  the  question;  therefore,  I  take  the  liberty  of  alluding 
to  it.  The  end  part  of  the  subject  is  entirely  lit  by  stained  glass 
of  a  red  tint,  and  in  the  camera  presents  very  much  the  appearance 
of  looking  into  a  tunnel.  On  the  left  of  the  picture,  in  bright 
light,  is  a  white  stone  wall  covered  with  tablets,  &c.,  the  foreground 
being  lit  by  a  broad  streak  of  sunlight.  In  the  print  referred  to 
the  details  in  the  far  end  and  in  the  monuments  upon  the  wall 
and  foreground  are  perfectly  rendered.  Had  not  the  film  been 
sensitive  to  the  reddish  light  from  the  stained  windows,  would 
there  not  have  been  an  utter  absence  of  detail  in  half  the  picture? 


My  experience  is  so  strangely  at  variance  with  that  of  Mr. 
Dunmore — for  in  the  gelatine  negatives  he  refers  to  there  seems  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  those  very  qualities  that  are  the  backbone 
of  interior  work — that  I  Bliould  imagine  the  gelatine  plates  em¬ 
ployed  were  not  to  be  depended  on.  Certainly,  the  “  eulogiums  of 
vendors”  are  not  to  be  “taken  for  granted;”  for  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  abominable  trash  in  the  market,  unsuited  for  any  class 
of  work,  and  least  of  all  for  interiors.  Still  thoroughly  reliable 
plates  are  to  be  purchased — plates  that  if  exposed  with  ordinary 
care  will  yield  negatives  having  the  pluckiness  of  wet  collodion 
with  greater  freedom  from  blurring.  Gelatine  plates  have  much 
to  recommend  them  on  account  of  the  facilities  they  afford  for 
lengthy  exposures;  but  were  inferior  negatives  the  result  no 
question  of  convenience  would  justify  their  use.  Better  by  far 
return  to  wet  collodion,  with  its  stains  and  other  troubles,  than 
sacrifice  the  quality  of  one’s  pictures. 

Looking  from  all  sides  at  the  questions  opened  up  by  Mr. 
Dunmore  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  drawbacks  enumerated  ar*-, 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  that  the  opinions  I  have 
expressed  as  to  the  use  of  gelatine  plates  for  interiors  will  be 
endorsed  by  others.  Not  being  “professionally”  interested  in 
photography,  nor  “deriving  my  income”  from  its  practice,  I  feel 
that  as  an  amateur  I  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Dunmore  for  replying 
to  his  interesting  article;  but  having  derived  much  pleasure  from 
the  study  of  interiors,  and  possessing  some  slight  experience,  I  have 
ventured  to  express  my  views  on  the  subject.  I  shall  be  happy, 
when  leisure  offers,  to  forward  to  Mr.  Dunmore  or  anyone  interested 
in  this  question  prints  from  the  negatives  referred  to,  or  other 
particulars.  H.  Manfield. 


THE  PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

Having  for  some  time  past  felt  much  interested  in  the  above  process, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  beautiful  results  obtained  but  also  by 
reason  of  its  simplicity,  I  set  myself  the  task  of  investigating  i 1 3 
capabilities. 

In  the  following  remarks  I  do  not  purpose  detailing  the  modus 
operandi  in  regard  to  the  printing,  as  this  matter  is  fully  and  clearly 
described  in  the  paper  of  instructions  issued  by  the  Company.  My 
object  is  rather  to  enter  somewhat  into  the  philosophy  or  rationale 
of  the  process,  so  that  we  may  have  tolerably  sure  ground  on  which 
to  found  our  belief  in  the  permanence  of  platinum  prints. 

Two  kinds  of  paper  are  used  by  the  Company  at  the  present  time 
-—a  medium  Saxe  and  a  special  unrolled  thick  Saxe,  fifty  per  cent, 
heavier  thau  the  former.  Both  kinds  are  prepared  by  the  makers 
specially  to  give  pure  whites,  as  nearly  all  other  papers  contain 
substances  which  combine  with  platinum  salts,  thus  producing 
impure  high  lights  in  the  finished  prints.  With  other  papers,  too. 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  half-tones. 

These  papers  are  submitted  to  supplementary  sizing  operations  by 
the  Company,  and  are  then  dried  and  sensitised  with  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  about  sixty  grains  of  ferric  oxalate  and  sixty  grains  of 
potassic-platinous  chloride  in  each  ounce  of  water.  This  is  spread 
over  the  paper,  and,  when  the  latter  is  surface-dry,  it  is  dried  before 
a  dull  fire  or  by  a  stove,  and  then  stored  in  calcium  tubes  or  boxes  in 
which  it  is  kept  perfectly  dry  till  required  for  use.  The  sensitised 
paper  may  be  sent  by  post  or  otherwise  without  a  tube,  provided  it 
be  enclosed  in  pitched  or  other  imporous  paper  ;  but  for  working  the 
process,  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  a  calcium  tube  is  necessary  for 
storage. 

The  sensitive  paper,  when  thus  properly  kept  in  a  box  or  tube 
containing  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  can  be  preserved  many  months, 
a  year,  or  perhaps  indefinitely.  Practically,  however,  either  through 
carelessness  or  want  of  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  necessities  of 
this  case,  the  paper  is  found  sometimes  to  deterioriate  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  although  it  must  be  said  that  damp  printing-pads 
are  often  the  real  culprits.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  for  the  beginner 
to  obtain  the  paper  fresh,  from  time  to  time,  thereby  avoiding 
disappointment.  The  chloride  of  calcium  must  not  be  allowed  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  paper,  as  this  would  cause  yellowish  spots, 
which  are  composed  of  calcic-ferric  oxalate,  to  appear  on  develop- 
ment. 

For  keeping  the  paper  dry  during  exposure  in  the  printing-frame 
nothing  is  better  than  a  thin  sheet  of  vulcanised  india-rubber..  This 
is  laid  over  the  back  of  the  paper  under  the  pad.  Not  only  is  the 
unequal  expansion  and  “cockling”  of  the  paper  thus  prevented,  but 
also  the  oxidation  and  sinking  in  of  the  image,  induced  by  damp,  is 
entirely  avoided. 

When  the  paper  becomes  very  damp  the  image  may  begin  to 
develope  black  shadows,  which  are  probably  formed  by  a  partial 
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reduction  of  the  platinum  by  the  ferrous  oxalate  dissolved  by  ferric 
oxalate  in  the  damp  state;  but  much  damage  may  be  done  to  the 
image  by  moisture,  even  in  the  absence  of  this  appearance.  If  there 
be  reason  to  suspect  damp,  develope  soon  after  printing.  Thus  the 
continued  action  of  moisture  may  be  rendered  innocuous. 

The  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  paper  may,  I  apprehend, 
be  thus  formulated  chemically : — 

C6  Fe2  012  =  2C2  Fe  O^.  -{-  2C02. 

Ferric  Oxalate  =  Ferrous  Oxalate  +  Carbonic  Dioxide. 

The  above  equation  represents  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  sensi¬ 
tive  coating  of  the  paper.  The  platinum  salt  is  not  acted  on  at  this 
stage  of  the  process,  but  remains  side  by  side  with  the  ferrous 
oxalate  formed  by  the  action  of  light.  The  fact  that  C02  must  pass 
off  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  reason  why  colloid  bodies,  such  as  albu¬ 
men,  gelatine,  and  collodion,  are  not  suitable  for  the  platinotype  pro¬ 
cess. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  most  suitable  kind  of  negative  for 
printing  from.  As  the  platinotype  papers  have  a  matt  surface  with¬ 
out  the  glaze  given  by  albumen  or  gelatine,  it  will  be  evident  that 
brilliancy  must  be  obtained  in  some  other  way  than  that  of  glazing 
the  shadows.  That  the  albumenised  prints  of  the  present  day  would 
lack  brilliancy  were  it  not  for  the  glaze  may  be  realised  by  printing 
on  platinotype  paper  from  a  thin  negative,  such  as  it  may  be  said 
would  give  fair  silver  prints.  It  will  be  found  that  while  the  print 
remains  in  the  water  it  seems  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  on  drying 
it  will  be  found  to  be  flat  and  dull.  In  order  to  avoid  this  the  nega¬ 
tive  should  have  a  full  scale  of  gradation  from  intense  high  lights  to 
clear  glass  shadows.  This  is  the  perfection  of  a  negative,  and  does 
not  infer  that  it  should  be  hard,  but  merely  that  it  should  be  brilliant. 
Very  full  half-tone  of  the  kind  so  often  seen  in  gelatine  negatives 
should  be  avoided,  and  wonderful  detail  suitable  for  transparencies 
is  not  of  the  first  importance  in  platinotype  printing.  Double  print¬ 
ing  is  easily  performed,  as  the  image  is  visible  when  printed. 

The  main  point,  which  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on,  is  that  the 
paper  and  prints  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  Once  acted  on  by  damp  the 
paper  cannot  again  be  brought  into  proper  condition  by  subsequent 
drying;  although  if  the  paper  has  not  been  in  the  damp  state  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  drying  by  a  gentle  heat  will  be  beneficial — 
say  after  printing  and  when  the  prints  have  to  be  kept  some  hours 
or  days  before  proceeding  to  development.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  overheat  the  paper,  or,  on  development,  it  will  present  the 
appearance  of  having  been  exposed  to  light,  the  platinum  salt  being 
partially  reduced. 

The  chemical  action  of  development  may  be  thus  formulated 
3  (2  KOI,  Pt  Cl2)  -j-  6  C2  Fe  04  = 

Potassic  Platinous  Chloride  +  Ferrous  Oxalate  = 

3  Pt  -f  2  C6  Fe2  012  -f  Fe?  Cl6  -f  6  K  Cl  or 

Three  equivalents  4-  Two  equivalents  +  One  equivalent  +  Six  equivalents 
of  Metallic  of  Ferric  Oxide  of  Ferric  of  Potassic 

Platinum  Chloride  Chloride. 

The  potassic  oxalate  acts  merely  as  a  solvent  for  the  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  reaction.  It,  however, 
combines  with  the  ferric  oxalate,  producing  green  crystals  of  potassic- 
ferric  oxalate. 

The  above  is  the  most  probable  explanation  that  occurs  to  me 
of  the  phenomena  attendant  on  the  exposure  and  development  of  an 
image  by  the  platinotype  process  of  printing. 

While  it  will  be  possible  to  save  prints  which  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  under-printed  or  over-exposed  by  increasing  or  reducing 
respectively  the  temperature  of  the  developing  bath,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  trust  too  much  to  this  method,  especially  as  a  cool  bath 
gives  coarser  prints,  colder  in  tone,  and  as  the  developing  solution 
can  scarcely  be  too  hot  for  the  best  results  there  is  not  much 
margin  on  the  other  side. 

There  will  not  be  found  the  slightest  difficulty  in  judging  the  pro¬ 
per  time  of  exposure  when  the  negative  has  been  once  tried  and  its 
character  known. 

After  development  the  prints  are  passed  through  two  baths  made 
slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  they  should  not  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  second  one  an  appreciable  yellow  colour.  If  they  do 
so,  employ  a  new  solution;  throw  the  first  one  into  the  residue  jar, 
and  put  the  second  bath  in  its  place.  As  all  iron  salts  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  acid  baths  very  little  washing  is  necessary — less  even 
than  the  Platinotype  Company  state  in  their  printed  instructions; 
yet  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side.  On  no  account  must  the 
prints  be  placed  in  plain  water  before  passing  through  the  acidulated 
water,  as  in  that  case  insoluble  iron  salts  would  be  thrown  down  in 
the  paper,  wliioh  would  eventually  turn  yellow.  For  the  same 
reason  the  second  acid  bath  must  remain  colourless. 

The  developing  and  also  the  acid  baths  must  be  kept  clean.  To 
this  end,  when  not  in  use,  they  should  be  poured  into  bottles,  in 


which  the  metallic  platinum  (of  which  a  small  quautity  is  communi¬ 
cated  from  each  print)  may  settle  to  the  bottom.  When  the  solution 
is  next  required  for  use  it  is  decanted  into  the  dishes,  no  filtration 
being  necessary.  This  precaution  is  especially  advisable  when 
making  prints  having  white  margins. 

The  thick  paper  supplied  by  the  Company  seems  to  me  better 
adapted  for  this  work  than  the  thinner  variety,  as,  while  giving 
rather  more  vigour  and  brilliancy  to  the  image,  it  can  be  bound  into 
books  or  be  stored  away  in  portfolios  without  creasing. 

These  papers  give  great  facilities  for  working  on  with  the  brush 
or  crayons,  so  that  defects  may  be  eradicated  with  great  success 
where  they  exist,  and  expression  given  to  the  features  when  it  is 
needed  or  desirable. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  probable  permanency 
of  platinum  photographs.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  van  Monckhoven,  in 
a  communication  to  the  Bulletin  Beige  some  months  ago,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  such  prints  were  not  permanent,  liut  it  must  be 
remembered  that  his  process  of  working  differed  materially  from  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Willis.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  evidence  of 
an  eminent  English  chemist,  Mr.  John  Spiller,  who  in  February  of 
this  year  subjected  platinotypes  to  destructive  tests  which  no  silver 
photographs  could  withstand.  The  only  substance  that  had  any 
effect  on  them  was  hydrosulphide  of  ammonium,  which  dulled  the 
high  lights  of  the  picture  without  injuring  the  blacks.  He  thought 
this  might  be  owing  to  traces  of  a  lead  salt  which  at  that  time  was 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  But  as  Mr.  Willis  has  now 
discarded  every  plumbic  salt  for  that  purpose,  all  chances  of  fading 
from  this  source  is  entirely  obviated.  In  my  own  experience  prints 
from  the  paper  as  now  prepared  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  affected 
by  that  most  crucial  of  all  tests,  hydrosulphide  of  ammonium — the 
whites  and  also  the  blacks  remaining  unaltered  after  prolonged 
treatment. 

As  to  the  comparative  cost  of  silver  and  platinum  printing,  the 
pro  et  contra  statement  may  be  thus  briefly  made  out : — The 
materials  (including  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  license  to  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers)  for  working  the  two  processes  cost  about 
the  same  in  each  case.  But  then,  per  contra,  as  the  printing,  de¬ 
veloping,  fixing,  and  washing  are  completed  in  less  than  half  the 
time  and  with  less  labour,  the  platinotype  process  is  decidedly  more 
economical  than  the  other ;  and,  as  to  permanence,  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  can  be  no  comparison  instituted,  the  platinum  being 
so  vastly  superior  in  its  power  of  resisting  sulphuretting,  oxidising, 
and  other  destructive  influences.  George  Dawson,  M.A. 


GRADATION  IN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

In  reply  to  the  first  article  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  few  answers.  First:  as  to  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine 
films  to  the  weaker  radiations  of  light.  I  find  that  with  an  interior  of 
a  church  a  gelatine  plate  exposed  under  the  following  conditions — 
from  west  to  east,  east  window  stained  glass,  and  not  one  single 
window  in  the  church  of  ordinary  glass  except  the  small  clerestory 
windows  of  the  nave — I  had  to  expose  with  a  12  X  10  Dallmeyer’s 
wide-angle  rectiliuear,  the  third  largest  diaphragm,  four  hours 
and  thirty  minutes,  and  obtained  the  following  results  : — Developed 
with  pyro.  and  ammonia,  rather  slowly  and  slightly  held  back  with 
the  restrainer — bromide  of  potassium.  Result:  a  very  fine  negative, 
perfect  in  every  way,  save  the  very  defect  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dun- 
more  in  his  article.  All  the  detail  was  out  in  the  very  deepest 
parts  of  the  shadows,  but  really  so  very  fine  and  thin  that  long 
ere  the  high  lights  would  be  properly  through  in  printing  the 
shadows  would  have  become  quite  black. 

Now,  as  to  the  blurring  of  the  windows  and  effects  of  white  light 
streaming  across  the  subject  in  a  darkly-lit  interior  : — I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  by  a  very  long  and  painful  experience,  that  not  one  bromide 
plate  in  the  market  can  be  set  to  a  subject,  with  a  white  light 
window  in  front,  that  will  render  a  negative  even  passably,  much 
less  as  well  as  can  be  got  by  a  wet  plate.  This  has  made  me 
think  that  if  the  wet  plate  could  be  kept  as  long  as  the  dry  it 
would  still  beat  the  latter  process  on  account  of  its  being  able  to  be 
locally  intensified  in  the  very  parts  required  ;  whereas,  up  to  the 
present,  with  dry  plates  intensification,  even  after  development,  in 
spite  of  all  I  read,  I  think  is  a  very  uncertain  process. 

In  all  these  exposures  of  dry  plates  I  have  taken  tbe  precaution 
of  a  “  backing  ”  on  the  back  of  plates  of  deep  vermilion  and  maroon 
colour  mixed  with  gum. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  public.  They  kept 
crying  out  for  quicker  plates,  and,  in  consequence,  the  makers 
keep  to  the  demand  instead  of  modifying  the  bromide  process,  and 
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making  it  not  quite  so  quick,  but  a  little  more  uniform  in  its 
rendering  of  dark  shadows.  This  can  only  be  done,  in  my  opinion, 
by  adding  iodide  to  the  bromide  emulsion,  as  Captain  Abney 
suggests.  It  may,  and  will,  retard  the  exposure,  but  the  result 
gained  will  be  more  than  equivalent. 

I  may,  here,  make  one  remark  respecting  your  leading  article  on 
the  mode  of  developing  a  dry  plate  by  pyro.  and  ammonia.  What  I 
have  found  the  most  successful  plan  is  simply  this  : — Three  bottles, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3— 


Bromide  of  potassium 

Ammonia  . 

Water  . 

No.  1. 

...  Y 

...  >  Usual  formula. 

Pyro . 

Water  . . 

No.  2. 

Bromide  of  potassium 
Water . 

No.  3. 

I  find  in  developing  that  it  is  best  to  soak  all  plates  previously 
in  water  (say)  for  five  minutes;  then  pour  No.  2  on  and  let  it  lie 
on  the  plate  for  another  five  minutes. 

Now  comes  the  real  critical  part.  I  take  the  measure  and  into 
it  I  put,  say  for  an  X  plate,  three  drops  only  of  No.  1 ;  pour 
back  the  pyro.  from  the  dish  into  this,  and  allow  it  to  be  in  the 
measure  (say)  a  few  seconds  to  thoroughly  mix.  I  re-pour  on  the 
plate,  and  am  in  no  hurry  to  see  any  detail  come  out,  but  prefer 
just  to  see  the  image  very  faintly  appear.  I  again  take  the 
measure  and  add  three  drops  of  No.  3,  to  which  I  likewise  add 
three  drops  of  No.  1.  I  pour  the  pyro.  again  into  the  measure  and 
then  on  the  plate,  and  if  it  come  up  too  quickly  I  have  No.  3 
ready  to  put  (say)  six  drops  into  the  measure,  and  pour  back  the 
pyro.  into  it  and  on  to  the  plate  again.  This  (if  repeated)  will 
enable  the  operator  to  get  as  much  density  as  with  a  wet 
plate.  The  No.  3  is  really  a  restrainer,  and  if  used  properly  by 
any  operator  will,  after  a  few  trials,  never  be  put  aside. 

These  few  remarks  are  just  hurriedly  put  down  ;  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  I  propose  to  ask  your  able  correspondents,  Mr.  E. 
Dunmore  and  Mr.  George  Dawson,  a  few  questions  in  a  short 
time.  I  feel  certain  both  gentlemen  will  do  their  best  to  enlighten 
your  readers.  W.  J.  C. 


THE  NEGATIVE  BATH:  ITS  PREPARATION, 
PRESERVATION,  AND  RECTIFICATION. 

No.  II. 

Pbesebvation  of  the  Bath. — When  we  have  a  really  serviceable 
and  honest  working  bath  we  should  account  ourselves  favoured 
highly — not  because  the  blessing  is,  of  necessity,  a  rare  one,  so  much 
as  for  the  reason  that  we  are  apt  to  slight  common  blessings.  Every 
possible  care  should  be  taken  of  the  bath  from  which  good,  clean, 
round,  brilliant  negatives  may  be  produced,  for  the  possession  is  a 
treasure. 

The  bath  may  be  Baid  to  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  change;  every 
plate  dipped  in  it  accomplishes  some  modification  of  its  character. 
From  crudeness  and  a  certain  hardness  when  first  made  it  developes 
into  a  state  of  ripe  maturity,  and  having  reached  perfection  it  more 
or  less  quickly  degenerates.  Sometimes  it  suddenly  collapses,  but, 
generally  speaking,  some  signs  are  given  of  this  breaking-up  of  the 
working  powers  of  our  sensitising  solution.  In  all  cases  a  properly- 
tested  bath  should  be  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  the  over-worked 
bath. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  the  bath  first  shows  signs  of  decay  in  pin¬ 
holes,  and  this  may  for  the  time  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a 
strong  solution  of  silver;  but  after  two  or  three  additions  such  a 
fogging  of  the  plate  will  supervene. 

As  has  already  been  said,  security  can  only  be  maintained  by — 1. 
Using  a  bath-holder  which  will  contain  a  considerable  bulk  of  solu¬ 
tion.  2.  By  having  always  ready  a  stock  of  solution  to  take  the 
place  of  the  bath  which,  from  overwork  or  other  cause,  fails  to  give 
good  results. 

It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  divide  our  bulk  of  solutions  into  three 
portions — one  for  present  working;  a  second  in  thorough  working 
order  ready  to  replace  it;  and  the  third  in  course  of  renovation.  By 
this  means  the  work  of  renovating  a  bath  is  never  troublesome,  nor 
is  it  ever  of  necessity  done  under  pressure. 

The  reason  for  the  first  of  these  conditions  may  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  one  or  two  dippings  of  plates 
in  a  bath-holder  which  only  just  accommodates  the  size  of  glass 
worked  with.  A  very  little  experience  will  show  that  a  bath  of  a 


few  ounces  of  solution  is  quickly  over-iodised  with  even  the  dipping 
of  a  few  plates.  It  is  affected  greatly  by  the  introduction  of  dust 
and  such  particles  as  may  adhere  to  the  plates  or  dipper;  and  its 
strength  will  not  survive  the  loss  sustained  in  a  few  horns’  work. 
It  is  then,  of  course,  necessary  to  purify  it.  Here  are  loss  of  time, 
loss  of  silver,  loss  of  certainty,  and  loss  of  opportunity  of  working. 

With  a  large  bulk  of  solution  the  negative  bath  lasts  longer,  and 
considerably  longer  proportionately,  as  it  is  not  affected  in  like 
degree  by  the  introduction  of  deleterious  substances.  It  may  again 
and  again  be  restored  by  filtration— a  process  which  scarcely  serves 
with  a  very  small  bath — and  strengthening,  which,  too,  is  of  little 
service  with  a  small  amount  of  solution.  Beautiful  effects  are  of 
longer  duration,  and  the  continuance  of  success  may  more  accurately 
be  calculated. 

These  are  by  no  means  small  benefits;  indeed,  if  they  were  more 
commonly  appreciated  there  would  less  often  be  heard  complaints  of 
the  uncertainty  of  working  with  the  negative  bath  and  the  attendant 
trouble  of  restoring  it  when  disordered. 

On  the  sole  objection — that  of  expense — it  may  be  said  that  once 
the  first  outlay  is  made  the  use  of  large  baths  is  infinitely  more 
economical  than  with  small,  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  waste, 
which  principally  arises  from  constant  filtration,  boiling,  and  slopping 
about. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  proper  care  of  the  bath  during 
working.  The  glass  plates,  which  should  be  albumenised,  when 
stood  on  the  shelf  ought  to  be  preserved  from  dust.  This  may 
easily  be  done  by  covering  them  with  a  piece  of  stiff  paper.  Every 
particle  of  dust  allowed  to  find  access  to  the  bath  has  its  influence 
for  harm  on  the  solution. 

The  bath-holder  ought  to  be  fitted  with  a  cover,  which  should  be 
placed  in  position  directly  the  plate  is  dipped,  to  keep  out  dust  as 
much  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  light,  and  whenever  the  bath  is  out 
of  use  the  cover  must  be  over  the  bath.  The  most  serviceable  cover 
is  a  wide  strip  of  American  leather  tacked  to  one  edge  of  the 
bath-holder. 

The  greatest  vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent  splashes  of  the 
developing  and  fixing  solutions  coming  into  contact  with  the  sensi¬ 
tising  solution.  By  keeping  the  sensitising  room  clear  of  chemicals 
is  removed  one  danger — that  of  contamination  by  the  fumes  of  vola¬ 
tile  liquids.  The  fingers  should  always  be  rinsed  before  touching  a 
plate  or  the  dipper,  so  as  to  prevent  deleterious  substances  being 
carried  into  the  bath. 

Only  by  the  exercise  of  care  in  these  and  other  directions  can  the 
bath  be  kept  in  good  working  order  and  the  success  of  the  negative 
process  be  assured.  In  time  all  these  precautions  become  quite 
natural  and  easy  to  the  worker. 

Whenever  the  solution  is  taken  from  the  bath-holder  that  vessel 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  First,  rinse  out  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  the  rinsing  being  preserved  for  the  silver  it  contains. 
Afterwards  well  wash  out,  using  a  stick  covered  with  a  rag  to  reach 
the  corners  of  the  bath-holder  ;  then  turn  it  on  edge  upside  down  to 
drain. 

Partial  Renovation  of  the  Sensitising  Solution  may  at  first  only  be 
necessary,  as  where  the  solution  has  become  charged  with  iodide  and 
acquired  some  little  portion  of  contaminating  matter.  This  may  be 
done  in  summer  by  making  the  bath  faintly  alkaline  with  a  weak 
solution  of  liquor  ammonias,  and  standing  it  in  a  clear  glass  bottle  in 
the  daylight  for  twenty-four  hours.  Filter  through  two  thicknesses  of 
filtering-paper.  Add  to  the  filtered  solution  one  quarter  its  bulk  of 
a  new  silver  nitrate  solution  in  distilled  water,  uniodised.  Acidify 
with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

A  word  on  the  process  of  filtering,  in  which  so  many  workers, 
even  professional,  fail.  The  folding  of  the  paper  should  be  done  with 
extreme  care,  so  that  no  breakages  are  made.  In  placing  the  paper  in 
the  funnel  see  that  the  paper  is  sufficiently  low  in  the  funnel  that  it 
will  not  drop  with  the  weight  of  the  solution,  but  is  well  sustained 
by  the  sides  of  the  funnel.  For  this  the  paper  should  be  folded 
small,  and  the  creases  made  sufficiently  deep.  Pour  the  solution  to 
be  filtered  upon  the  sides  of  the  dry  paper — not  directly  into  the 
centre,  for  that  portion  being  unsupported  is  too  weak  when  just 
wetted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  liquid. 

Litmus  paper  used  for  testing  the  solution  for  acidity  or  alkalinity 
should  be  preserved  in  a  glass  tube.  The  argentometer  should  be 
washed  after  using  and  carefully  preserved. 

Purifying  hy  Means  of  Heat. — In  the  winter  the  bath  solution 
may  more  quickly  be  restored  by  heat.  Pour  it  into  one-fourth  its 
bulk  of  water,  and  filter  it  clear.  This  removes  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  iodide.  Make  alkaline,  as  before  directed,  and  place  the 
solution  in  an  evaporating  dish  over  a  gas  stove,  and  gently  boil 
until  the  solution  has  been  reduced  to  about  its  former  bulk.  When 
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cooled,  filter  quite  clear,  and  acidify  as  before.  Teat  the  strength, 
adding  pure  silver  solution  as  required. 

Organic  Matter  in  the  Bath. — When  the  solution  has,  after  work¬ 
ing  properly  for  some  time,  shown  signs  of  fog  from  the  presence  of 
organic  matter,  permanganate  of  potash  may  be  used  again  and 
again  with  good  effect.  A  faint  pink  tinge  being  communicated  to 
the  solution,  it  is  placed  in  the  light  until  perfectly  clear  and  bright. 
The  precipitate  is  then  filtered  out,  and  the  sensitising  solution 
acidified. 

Fusing  the  Bath. — Dilute  and  filter  out  the  iodide,  as  before  di¬ 
rected  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  fuse  until  the  frothiness  has  sub¬ 
sided.  Let  the  mass  cool,  and  then  add  to  it  sufficient  nitric  acid 
solution — one  part  of  acid  to  ten  parts  of  water — to  redissolve  the  silver 
with  the  aid  of  heat.  Evaporate  to  dryness  again.  Redissolve  the 
silver  nitrate  in  water ;  filter,  and  make  up  the  bath  as  in  the  first 
instance. 

In  all  evaporating  operations,  although  the  porcelain  dish  will 
ordinarily  resist  any  heat  which  may  be  communicated  to  it  by 
means  of  the  gas  stove  in  general  use,  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
is  not  subjected  to  any  wave  of  cold  air,  or  fracture  of  the  dish  and 
loss  of  silver  will  result.  The  place  where  the  evaporation  is  carried 
on  should  be  well  ventilated,  so  that  the  fumes  may  be  carried  off. 

Precipitation  of  the  Silver. — Dilute  the  solution  and  filter.  Place 
clean  strips  of  copper  in  the  solution  and  allow  it  to  rest  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  silver  will  be  thrown  down  in  a  metallic  state 
and  the  copper  be  found  in  a  state  of  solution.  Decant  the  solution 
carefully  and  remove  from  the  precipitate  any  pieces  of  copper 
remaining  undissolved.  Wash  the  silver  in  several  changes  of  water 
until  the  blue  colour  indicating  the  presence  of  copper  be  eliminated. 
Place  the  silver  in  an  evaporating  dish,  and  add  gradually  one 
drachm  of  pure  nitric  acid  for  each  150  grains  of  silver  nitrate.  The 
solution  of  the  silver  may  be  aided  by  means  of  gentle  heat.  Boil 
down,  add  distilled  water  and,  very  gradually,  silver  oxide  until  the 
greenish  tint  due  to  the  presence  of  copper  nitrate  has  entirely 
disappeared.  Dilute  the  solution  with  distilled  water  until  the 
required  strength  is  reached. 

Another  method  is  by  the  substitution  of  zinc  in  the  place  of 
copper.  The  pieces  of  zinc  used  should  be  scraped  bright.  The  par¬ 
ticles  of  zinc  falling  with  the  silver  may  be  dissolved  by  the  addition 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Boil,  and  wash 
the  silver  thoroughly  with  boiling  distilled  water;  filter,  and  make 
up  with  distilled  water  as  in  the  first  preparation  of  the  bath. 

In  all  these  operations — and,  indeed,  in  every  manipulation  in 
which  the  sensitising  solution  is  concerned — the  greatest  amount  of 
care  should  always  be  exercised.  Carefulness  in  the  preparation  of 
the  bath  gives  it  the  best  guarantee  of  success.  Care  in  the  use  of 
the  bath  secures  for  it  the  longest  lease  of  usefulness;  and  care  in 
the  several  operations  of  rectification  save  many  failures  and  much 
trouble.  In  all,  economy  of  labour  patience  and  money  are  to  be 
found.  William  Heighway. 


THE  REVERSED  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  IN  SOLAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I  have  been  able  to  extend  and  complete,  by  a  compendious  study, 
the  results  which  I  had  the  honour  of  communicating  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  France  at  its  last  meeting. 

At  the  point  at  which  I  have  now  arrived  I  have  been  enabled  to 
ascertain  that  the  action  of  light  alone — whether,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  action  be  prolonged,  or,  on  the  other,  its  intensity  be  increased 
in  suitable  proportion — I  have  ascertained,  I  say,  that  this  aGtion 
alone,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  accessory  reaction,  produces  on 
the  photographic  plate  a  succession  of  the  six  following  condi¬ 
tions  : — 

1.  A  negative  image  (the  ordinary  image). 

2.  A  first  neutral  state,  in  which  the  plate  becomes  uniformly 
obscure  under  the  action  of  the  developer. 

3.  A  positive  image,  which  succeeds  the  first  neutral  state.* 

4.  A  second  neutral  state,  opposed  to  the  first  in  so  far  as  that 
the  plate  becomes  uniformly  clear  under  the  action  of  the  developer. 

5.  A  new  negative  image,  which  succeeds  the  second  neutral 
state.  This  image  is  similar  to  the  first  negative  image,  but  differs 
from  it  both  by  the  intermediate  conditions  which  separate  the  two 
and  by  the  enormous  difference  of  luminous  intensity  necessary  to 
produce  it.  The  negative  image  of  the  second  order  demands,  in 
fact,  for  its  production  a  luminous  intensity  of  more  than  a  million 
times  that  which  produces  the  negative  image  of  the  first  order. 

G.  A  second  darkened  state,  in  which  the  plate  becomes  uni¬ 
formly  obscure  under  the  action  of  the  developer. 

*  This  positive  image  has  recently  been  recognised  in  Germany. 


Such  is  the  succession  of  the  phenomena  which  the  dry  plate  may 
present  when  submitted  to  the  prolonged  action  of  light.  It  is 
only  the  use  of  our  instruments  of  solar  photography  that  enables 
us  to  realise  the  enormous  variations  of  luminous  power  by  which 
these  results  have  been  obtained.  The  plates  experimented  upon 
have  been  principally  gelatine,  tannin,  washed  collodion  emulsion, 
&c.,  &c. 

I  have  obtained,  notably,  plates  showing  the  succession  of  the 
different  states — the  negative,  positive,  and  the  negative  of  the 
second  order — both  for  sun  pictures  and  for  landscapes.  Some 
plates  in  which  the  sun  is  seen  in  positive  in  the  midst  of  a 
negative,  cloudy,  sky;  others  in  which  the  sun  is  negative  in  a 
positive  telluric  halo  in  a  negative  cloudy  sky,  &c. 

As  I  said  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  it  seems  as  if  these 
new  results  might  be  usefully  applied  in  obtaining  photographs 
of  the  solar  chromosphere.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  throw 
great  light  on  the  theory  of  photographic  phenomena. 

I  hope  at  a  future  meeting  to  lay  before  the  Society  more  de¬ 
tails  of  these  experiments,  and  to  show  specimens  of  the  results  I 
mentioned.  The  sole  object  of  this  communication  is  to  describe 
the  results  already  obtained.  J.  Janssen. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  bo  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  wc  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  now  and  interesting  ground.] 

BRAY  AND  THE  COUNTY  WICKLOW. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  our 
worthy  Editors,  suggest  an  excursion  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  I  think  I 
can  safely  promise  to  the  photographer  scenery  in  Ireland  that  will 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  lover  of  nature ;  he  will  also  find  all  that 
renders  travelling  easy  and  comfortable  in  the  way  of  conveyances, 
hotels,  &c.  There  is  one  thing,  of  course,  that  I  cannot  promise — 
that  is,  fine  weather;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  chief  drawback  to 
a  photographic  excursion  in  Ireland  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate, 
or,  rather,  the  certainty  of  a  more  than  average  quantity  of  rain. 
This  naturally  damps  the  ardour  of  many  who  are  anxious  to  collect 
in  their  plate-boxes  impressions  of  the  hills  and  lakes  of  the  sister 
island,  If,  however,  the  reader  will  make  up  his  mind  to  face  this 
difficulty  and  bravely  cross  the  Channel,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  of 
what  assistance  I  can  to  him  in  noting  down  a  few  facts  concerning 
the  County  Wicklow  and  Killarney,  both  of  which  places  I  have 
visited  with  my  camera. 

The  journey  from  England  to  Ireland  is  now  one  of  the  easiest 
and  best-arranged  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  after  all,  Ireland  is 
very  little  farther  than  Wales,  which  each  year  is  filled  with  hundreds 
of  tourists,  while  Ireland  is  more  or  less  unfrequented.  There  are 
now  four  steamers  daily  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown,  and 
there  is  every  facility  as  to  return  tickets  and  excursion  tickets  at 
reduced  fares. 

As  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  photographic  part  of  the  excursion 
I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  stay  in  Dublin,  as  the  amateur  out 
for  a  holiday  does  not  care,  as  a  rule,  to  encounter  the  numerous 
difficulties  of  taking  street  views.  Should,  however,  the  lover  of 
our  art  happen  to  be  in  Dublin  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month  I  can  promise  him,  if  not  a  pleasant  evening,  at  least  a  warm 
reception  from  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland, 
and  every  information  from  the  courteous  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 
Conan.  The  Society,  though  a  young  one — having  been  established 
only  last  year — has  made  considerable  progress,  and  counts  a  large 
number  of  members,  both  amateurs  and  professionals ;  and  it  feels 
not  a  little  proud  that  the  first  public  announcement  of  the  possibility 
of  making  use  of  the  phosphorescent  properties  of  certain  substances 
for  photographic  purposes  was  made  by  one  of  its  members,  Mr. 
J.  V.  Robinson,  who  showed  interesting  examples  of  his  experiments 
at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Society. 

To  visit  the  scenery  of  the  County  Wicklow  I  should  recommend 
Bray  as  the  best  head-quarters  for  a  prolonged  stay.  This  charming 
seaside  resort  is  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  by  rail  from  Dublin.  It 
possesses  three  good  hotels  and  plenty  of  lodgings,  and  is  surrounded 
by  scenery  of  great  beauty  and  easy  access ;  it  is  also  well  situated 
for  more  lengthened  excursions  by  rail  or  car.  Nowhere  is  the  Irish 
car  more  in  its  glory  than  at  Bray,  and  I  can  recommend  it  as 
a  photographic  conveyance,  the  well  in  the  centre  being  admirably 
adapted  to  keep  the  camera,  slides,  &c.,  safe  and  dry.  The  pedestrian 
will  also  find  Bray  very  convenient,  as  he  can  make  daily  excursions 
of  considerable  variety-distances  varying  from  three  to  ten 
miles. 
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The  scenery  around  Bray  suitable  for  the  camera  is  all  inland,  as 
the  coast,  though  pretty,  does  not  offer  features  marked  enough  for 
photographic  delineation,  and  is  generally  deficient  in  foreground, 
the  buildings  and  monuments  being  all  of  a  thoroughly  modern  and 
uninteresting  character. 

One  of  the  first  excursions  to  be  made,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  easiest,  is  to  the  valley  of  the  Dargle— a  charming,  wooded 
glen  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  On  either  side  of  a  rapid 
mountain  torrent  rise  wooded  slopes.  Along  one  runs  a  broad  and 
undulating  footpath ;  along  the  other  a  very  cleverly-engineered 
carriage  road,  forming  one  of  the  approaches  to  Lord  Monk’s 
demesne,  always,  however,  open  to  the  public.  The  bridge  over 
which  the  high  road  passes  immediately  after  the  entrance  to  this 
drive  is  a  very  pretty  subject  taken  from  the  stream  below;  but, 
being  generally  badly  lit,  will  require  a  considerable  exposure. 

The  length  of  the  Dargle  glen  is  about  three  miles,  two  of  which 
are  very  much  closed  in,  the  sides  rising  very  abruptly  from  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  stream  below.  This  part  contains  an  endless 
variety  of  charming  bits,  combining  water,  rocks,  and  foliage.  There 
is  a  small  but  pretty  cascade  half  way  through  the  glen,  and  some 
very  fine  rooks  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  close  by.  During  the 
last  mile  the  valley  opens  out  considerably,  forming  what  is  called 
the  “  Upper  Dargle,”  and  the  views  here  are,  to  my  taste,  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  those  in  the  more  enclosed  portion.  On  every  side  there  is 
a  fine  background  of  mountains — the  two  Sugar  Loafs,  Bray  Head, 
and  the  Douce  mountains,  being  conspicuous.  The  stream  here  is 
much  less  rapid,  but  there  are  some  lovely  wooded  reaches  to  be 
taken  from  the  high  bank  on  the  Powerscourt  side  of  the  valley. 
All  this  end  of  the  Dargle  is  best  lit  after  twelve  o’clock.  I  would 
call  attention  to  a  little  thatched  cottage  that  forms  a  pretty  fore¬ 
ground  to  the  general  view  of  the  valley  looking  back  towards  Bray. 
As  a  rule  picturesque  cottages  are  rare  in  Ireland. 

To  those  who  are  making  a  stay  at  Bray  I  would  recommend 
several  visits  to  the  Dargle,  as  it  requires  some  study  to  select  the 
best  points  of  view,  and  the  beauties  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  choose  those  best  suited  to  the  camera,  or,  above  all,  to 
decide  at  what  hour  they  are  lit  to  most  advantage. 

Within  seven  miles  of  Bray  is  the  well-known  Powerscourt  water¬ 
fall.  The  drive  to  it  is  either  through  the  Dargle  or  by  the  picturesque 
village  of  Enniskerry ;  the  latter  presents  some  lovely  views  when 
lit  by  the  morning  sun.  There  are  two  hotels  in  the  village — both 
extremely  modest,  but  where  the  photographic  tourist  could  make 
himself  very  comfortable  should  he  prefer  a  more  secluded  spot  than 
Bray.  A  card,  obtainable  from  Lord  Powerscourt’s  agent  at  his 
office  in  the  village,  gives  permission  to  drive  through  the  fine 
demesne  of  Powerscourt,  which  is  the  shortest  and  prettiest  route 
to  the  falls.  There  are  several  fine  views  of  the  waterfall  to  be 
obtained  ;  but  the  photographer  must  be  on  the  ground  as  early  as 
possible  or  he  will  be  much  inconvenienced  by  the  sun  in  front  of 
his  lens.  Besides  the  falls  there  are  many  good  views  of  mountain, 
wood,  and  water  to  be  had— -some  along  the  stream  that  flows  from 
the  falls  being  very  beautiful.  There  is  everywhere  an  abundance 
of  fine  ferns  for  foreground,  and  the  possessor  of  an  extra-sensitive 
plate  may  perhaps  succeed  in  taking  one  of  the  numerous  deer  that 
frequent  the  mountain  slopes.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a 
less  poetical  subject,  I  strongly  advise  the  tourist  who  eats  lunch  to 
take  something  with  him,  as  he  will  find  nothing  but  scenery  at 
Powerscourt  falls. 

Within  easy  distance  of  Bray  are  also  situated  the  Glen  of  the 
Downs,  the  Rocky  Valley,  the  Scalp,  Lough  Bray,  and  Glencoe. 
The  excursions  that  require  the  traveller  to  sleep  out  one  or  more 
nights  are  the  Devil’s  Glen — a  valley  resembling  the  Dargle  on  an 
extended  scale,  and  easily  reached  from  the  town  of  Wicklow — the 
Vale  of  Avoca,  and  Glendalough,  both  possessing  good  hotels  and 
famous  for  their  scenery  and  ruins.  The  photographer  may  prolong 
l»is  stay  at  each  according  to  his  taste;  but  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
combine  sea  air,  comfort,  and  plenty  of  lovely  Bcenery  for  the 
camera,  I  can  confidently  recommend  Bray  as  capital  head-quarters. 

George  Mansfield. 

ON  THE  PHOTO  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  GELATINE 
PROCESS. 

The  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates  which  have  come  into  use  have 
several  properties  that  differ  strikingly  from  those  of  collodion 
plates,  and  which  at  first  sight  appear  problems  that  are  scarcely  to 
be  solved  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  bromide  of 
silver. 

Thus,  it  is  known  that  bromide  of  silver,  prepared  with  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  furnishes  considerably  more  sensitive  collodion 


plates  than  that  prepared  with  excess  of  bromide  of  potassium.  With 
gelatine,  plates  prepared  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  exhibit  no 
greater  sensitiveness  than  others,  while,  on  account  of  a  variety  of 
faults  (red  fog)  which  it  entails,  the  use  of  it  is  almost  forbidden. 

A  remarkable  increase  of  sensitiveness,  is,  however,  observable  in 
collodion  plates  prepared  with  excess  of  the  bromide  when  they  are 
impregnated  with  sensitisers  such  as  morphia,  pyrogallic  acid,  &c. 
In  the  case  of  gelatine  plates  this  beneficial  action  only  takes  place 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  not  with  morphia.  (Photo.  Mittheilungen,  1879, 
p.  165.)  Bromide  of  silver  collodion  emulsions  undergo  no  increase 
of  sensibility  consequent  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  but  only  a 
change  of  colour;  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensitivness  of  gelatine 
emulsions  is  doubled  by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  (Eder.)  Bromide 
of  silver  collodion  emulsions  are  rendered  sensitive  by  the  presence 
of  chemical  sensitisers— certain  pigments — to  yellow,  red,  and  green 
rays;  while  with  gelatine  emulsions  this  beneficent  action  of  the  dyes 
only  takes  place  to  an  extremely  limited  degree,  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  has  been  able  to  learn  by  recent  experiments.  Lastly  :  collo¬ 
dion  emulsions  do  not  become  more  sensitive  by  being  kept  warm, 
though  that  proceeding  distinctly  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  gela¬ 
tine  emulsions. 

The  points  of  divergence  are  so  deep-seated  that,  had  we  only  been 
acquainted  with  gelatine  plates  first,  our  photo-chemical  views  regard¬ 
ing  bromide  of  Bilver  sensitisers,  and  soforth,  would  be  totally 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present.  In  order  to  explain  these 
apparent  contradictions  we  must  consider  the  action  of  the  film  which 
carries  the  bromide  of  silver.  In  the  case  of  collodion,  that  film 
appears  to  be  perfectly  indifferent — decomposition,  which  might  in 
time  set  in  and  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  latent  image,  not 
being  taken  into  account.  It  is  quite  different  with  gelatine.  Take 
tannin,  for  example.  This  substance  acts  upon  collodio- bromide  of 
silver  plates,  prepared  with  excess  of  bromide  of  silver,  as  a  sensitiser 
of  remarkable  power,  combining  chemically  with  the  bromine  set 
free  by  the  action  of  light ;  upon  the  pyroxyliue  itself  it  has  no  action. 
With  gelatine  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  latter  is  tauned — that  is  to 
say,  converted  into  a  leathery  substance  by  the  tannin — so  that  it  is 
rendered  difficult  for  fluids,  and,  therefore,  for  the  developer,  &c.,  to 
penetrate  it.  It  follows  that  auy  advantage  gained  by  the  tannin 
increasing  the  sensitiveness  to  light  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
its  detrimental  action  on  the  development,  by  tanning  the  film,  so 
that  on  the  whole  it  exercises  no  good  influence  on  gelatine  plates  as 
on  collodion  ones. 

Nitrate  of  silver  offers  a  similar  case.  It  forms  a  sort  of  compound 
with  gelatine  the  exact  properties  of  which  are  not  yet  known.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  nitrate  of  silver  when  added  to  gelatine 
cannot  be  removed  by  prolonged  washing,  the  gelatine  which  remains 
after  such  treatment  still  tasting  of  the  silver  salt,  and  still  turning 
slightly  brown  when  exposed  to  light.  Therefore,  a  gelatine  plate 
prepared  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  will,  in  spite  of  all  washing, 
behave  exactly  like  a  collodion  emulsion  prepared  with  excess  of 
silver  and  badly  washed — that  is  to  say,  it  will  fog  with  an  alkaline 
developer — any  favourable  influence  on  the  exposure,  should  there 
be  auy  such,  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  being  thereby  wholly  neutralised. 
Nitrate  of  silver  has  also  a  specially  unfavourable  action  upon  gela¬ 
tine;  it  makes  it  flow  in  a  sticky  sort  of  way.  (Dr.  Lohse.) 

It  is  supposed  that  the  evil  effect  of  the  morphia,  which  acts  so 
favourably  on  collodion  emulsions,  is  explainable  as  owing  to  its 
action  on  the  gelatine  itself.  Every  individual  sensitiser  has, 
therefore,  to  be  experimentally  tested  separately.  If  the  favourable 
effects  of  these  sensitisers,  being  neutralised  by  their  unfavourable 
action  upon  the  gelatine,  are  of  no  great  consequence,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  action  of  certain  pigments  which  render 
collodion  emulsions  so  sensitive  to  yellow  and  red  rays  is  far  less  ap¬ 
preciable*  in  gelatine  plates,  since  the  action  of  these  pigments  is 
really  determined  by  the  action  of  the  sensitisers  present. 

As  yet  it  has  not  beeu  possible  to  prepare  a  collodion  emulsion  as 
sensitive  as  the  gelatine  emulsions;  nor  does  continuous  heatiug 
have  a  favourable  effect  on  it  as  on  the  latter,  neither  does  the  addi 
tion  of  ammonia.  (Dr.  Eder.)  This  circumstauce  is  explainable  by  the 
existence  of  various  modifications  of  bromide  of  silver,  as  first 
observed  by  Stas.  He  discovered  one  extremely-sensitive  modifica¬ 
tion,  which  he  called  “granular  bromide  of  silver,”  and  which  is  so 
finely  divided  that  it  floats  about  in  water,  imparting  to  the  latter  a 
milky  appearance,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  which  is  so  great  that  the 
dull  light  of  a  Bunsen  burner  suffices  in  about  a  couple  of  seconds 
to  blacken  it.  This  sensitive  modification  is  formed  by  boiling 
finely-divided  bromide  of  silver,  or  by  precipitation  of  the  bromide 

*  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  the  dyes  do  actually  exercise  an  effect,  though 
but  a  slight  one,  on  gelatine  plates.  Thus,  gelatine  slightly  stained  with  fuchsine  is, 
even  without  the  presence  of  pyrogallic  acid,  considerably  more  sensitive  to  yellow 
than  white  is— a  proof  of  gelatine  itself  acting  as  a  sensitiser. 
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of  silver  from  dilute  boiling  solutions.  {Photo.  Mittheilungen,  1879, 
p.  165.)  It  would  appear  that  long  heating  acts  like  boiling;  hence 
the  favourable  action  of  the  former  upon  gelatine  emulsions  is 
explained.  Why,  then,  has  it  not  the  same  good  affect  upon 
collodion  emulsions?  Apparently  because  the  bromide  of  silver 
exists  there  in  a  different  condition,  which  cannot  be  converted  into 
the  granular,  highly-sensitive  state. 

That  this  conversion  is  not  always  possible  even  with  gelatine 
emulsions  is  shown  bv  Dr.  Szekely’s  observations  (given  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Photo.  Mittheilungen ,  p.  311).  He  precipitated 
bromide  of  silver,  according  to  Abney’s  direction,  from  an  aqueous 
solution,  washed  it,  and  added  it  to  gelatine.  He  got  a  very  equal 
emulsion,  which,  however,  did  not  gain  in  sensitiveness  through 
long  heating — a  proof  of  Stas’s  extremely  sensitive  modification  not 
being  formed.*  Bromide  of  silver  precipitated  from  the  aqueous 
solution  having  already  shown  different  properties  from  that  formed 
in  gelatine  solutions,  we  need  not  wonder  that  that  precipitated  from 
ethereal  and  alcoholic  collodion  solutions  should  be  still  more 
strikingly  different  from  it.  If  we  dissolve  nitrate  of  silver  in 
collodion,  as  Warnerke  does,  in  order  to  prepare  an  emulsion,  we  get 
a  fluid  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  re-precipitate  the  silver  salt, 
which  is  only  soluble  with  difficulty  in  collodion.  After  standing  for 
some  time  I  saw  fine  crystals  forming.  This  change  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid  form  is  a  thickening  process.  If  the  particles 
in  this  condition  come  in  contact  with  bromide  of  ammonium  or 
such  like,  the  bromide  of  silver  produced  will  be  formed  in  much 
coarser  masses  than  in  the  dilute  aqueous  solutions  (as  by  Stas’s 
method)  or  in  gelatine  solutions.  This  greater  thickness  renders 
the  chemical  decomposition  more  difficult  to  produce,  whether  by  light 
or  by  the  developer.  Yet  it  may  be  possible  to  make  a  collodio-bromide 
of  silver  emulsion  which  shall  be  as  sensitive  as  gelatine  emulsion. 

In  January  of  this  year  Obernetter  communicated  an  interesting 
observation  to  me.  He  wrote  that  when  one  precipitates  a  gelatino- 
bromide  of  ammonium  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in 
ammonia  an  extraordinarily  sensitive  emulsion  is  obtained,  which  is 
so  sensitive  that  it  has  actually  to  be  prepared  in  absolute  darkness. 

I  have  been  able  to  confirm  that  observation.  Unfortunately  the 
excess  of  ammonia  has  too  great  a  decomposing  action  upon  the 
gelatine.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  excess  of  ammonia  and 
bromide  of  ammonia  are  very  effective  in  increasing  the  physical 
properties  of  bromide  of  silver.  Stas  already  said  that  the  pearly- 
white  bromide  of  silver  became  a  deep  yellow  immediately  on  being 
stirred  with  a  bromide  of  ammonium  solution.  One  might  object 
that  here  we  were  dealing  with  a  chemical  and  not  with  a  physical 
property  of  bromide  of  silver,  but  that  would  be  an  error.  Abney 
prepared  a  bluish  modification  of  bromide  of  silver,  which  was 
astonishingly  sensitive  to  ultra  red  light — a  proof  that  that  particular 
bromide  of  silver  absorbed  more  red  light  than  ordinary  bromide  of 
silver.  Our  present  spectroscopic  knowledge  places  it  beyond  doubt 
that  an  intensely  yellow-coloured  body  absorbs  blue  light  much 
more  powerfully  than  a  white  one  does ;  and  with  the  power  of 
absorption  the  sensitiveness  to  the  absorbed  rays  increases  !  Thus 
the  purely  physical  action  of  bromide  of  silver  considerably  raises 
the  sensitiveness.  It  is,  however,  stipulated  that  the  bromide  of 
silver  retains  its  finely-divided  condition.  Should  the  bromide 
of  silver,  by  any  cause  whatever,  be  converted  into  the  yellow  state 
and  immediately  thickened,  the  latter  circumstance  would  at  once 
render  it  difficult  of  reduction,  and  by  that  the  sensitiveness  would 
be  influenced  in  its  turn. 

There  still  remains  the  question  of  how  far  the  gelatine  itself  acts 
as  a  sensitiser — that  is,  combines  with  bromine.  I  have  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  against  the  sensitising  action  of  fresh  gelatine;  in 
fact,  it  is  more  than  weak,  and  I  was  formerly  inclined  to  ascribe  its 
favourable  action  (as  a  coating  for  collodion  plates)  to  the  stirring  up 
of  the  film.  It  is  otherwise  with  gelatine  decomposed  by  digestion. 
Here  the  colour  experiment  mentioned  in  the  foot-note  shows  its 
sensitising  action ;  it  has,  moreover,  been  proved  by  other  observers. 

Dr.  Lolise  writes: — “If  a  gelatine  solution,  which  has  been 
warmed  a  long  time  at  30°  (the  gelatine  alone !),  be  used  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  bromide  emulsion,  without  any  further  heating  (of  the 
emulsion)  the  plates  prepared  with  it  will  be  found  to  have  reached 
a  remarkable  degree  of  sensitiveness.”  In  Szekely’s  experiment 
the  sensitising  action  of  the  decomposed  gelatine  did  not  stand  out 
prominently,  because  there  the  bromide  of  silver  was  precipitated 

*  The  bromide  of  silver  meant  here  is  precipitated,  according  to  Abney,  with  excess 
of  silver.  This  circumstance  is  of  importance,  as  that  precipitated  with  excess 
of  bromine  has  other  physical  properties.  A  gelatine  emulsion  containing  a  slight 
excess  of  silver  has  a  whitish  appearance  ;  one  prepared  with  bromide  of  potassium  in 
excess  is  visibly  greenish.  Perhaps  a  bromide  of  silver  precipitated  with  bromine  in 
excess  would  have  given  a  better  result  in  Szekely’s  experiment.  According  to  Eder, 
the  grain  of  the  particles  of  silver  in  Szekely’s  experiment  would  only  have  become 
coarser  through  the  continuous  heating. 


with  excess  of  the  silver  salt;  aud  such  bromide  of  silver,  even  iu 
collodion  plates  when  orgauic  sensitisers  are  used,  by  no  means 
displays  great  sensitiveness.*  Besides,  according  to  Eder,  this  parti¬ 
cular  modification  of  bromide  of  silver  had  become  coarse  in  the 
grain  in  consequence  of  long  heating.  The  longer  gelatine  emulsion 
is  heated  the  more  the  sensitising  products  of  decomposition  are 
formed.  Like  most  products  of  rottenness  this,  however,  has  a 
reducing  action. 

Ammonia  is  also  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  gelatine  (Eder 
and  Lohse),  so  that  a  point  is  soon  reached  where  ammonia  and  the 
decomposed  gelatine  together  act  like  an  alkaline  developer — that  is 
to  say,  reduce  the  bromide  of  silver.  The  result  is  then  a  fog- 
retaining  emulsion.  For  this  reason  the  emulsification  cannot  be 
prolonged  ad  infinitum;  the  ammonia  formed  must  be  neutralised  by 
the  timely  addition  of  acid  (if  that  can  be  done  without  producing 
an  injurious  physical  effect  on  the  bromide  of  silver).  This  liability 
of  gelatine  to  decomposition,  its  chemical  behaviour  to  sensitisers, 
and  the  existence  of  various  modifications  of  bromide  of  silver, 
which  are  only  formed  under  certain  circumstances,  sufficiently 
explain  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  behaviour  of  collodion 
emulsion  differs  from  that  of  gelatine  emulsion. 

— Phot.  Mittheilungen.  II.  W.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 


THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
Cambridge,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  and  three  following  days. 
The  proceedings  commenced  with  a  service  in  King’s  College  Chapel, 
with  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  In  the  evening  the  President, 
Professor  Humplirj%  delivered  an  address  in  the  Senate  House. 
The  general  meetings  were  held  in  the  Senate  House  and  the 
sectional  meetings  in  the  New  Museums  and  Lecture  Rooms.  The 
buildings  belonging  to  the  University  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Association,  and  many  of  the  visitors  were  entertained  at  the 
colleges.  On  Wednesday  morning  honorary  degrees  were  con¬ 
ferred  in  the  Senate  House  on  several  distinguished  members 
of  the  professsion  (including  some  foreign  visitors)  and  in  the 
evening  a  soiree  was  held  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  which 
was,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  entirely 
lighted  by  the  Siemens’  electric  light.  The  adjacent  grounds 
of  Peterhouse  were  lighted  with  Chinese  lanterns,  and  afforded 
a  grateful  contrast  to  the  brilliant  light  of  the  interior.  A 
public  dinner  was  given  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity  College  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  on  Friday,  after  the  concluding  general 
meeting  in  the  Senate  House,  there  was  a  garden  party  in  the 
grounds  of  King’s  College  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  conversazione  in 
St.  John’s  College  and  grounds  in  the  evening.  The  exceptional 
attractions  of  a  university  town  drew  large  numbers  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings,  while  the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  their 
reception  and  entertainment  have  caused  the  meeting  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  hitherto  held. 

The  portions  of  the  programme  of  especial  interest  to  readers  of 
this  Journal  are  those  in  which  photography  appears  as  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  medical  science.  We  may  notice  a  series  of  illustrations  by 
means  of  photographs  of  certain  forms  of  skin  disease,  exhibited  by 
aid  of  the  lantern.  Certain  sections  of  the  brain,  to  be  shown  by 
means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  were  included  in  the  programme, 
and  a  series  of  microscopic  specimens  were  contributed  by  Drs. 
Dreschfeld  and  Thin,  and  Messrs.  Carter,  Hamilton,  and  Clifford 
Mercer  (of  New  York).  Some  microphotographs,  by  Mr.  Woodward, 
of  sections  of  cancer,  and  others  showing  the  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  the  micrometry  of  blood  corpuscles,  were  exhibited.  The 
number  of  microscopic  specimens  exhibited  was  very  large,  and 
arranged  for  inspection  in  a  most  convenient  manner.  A  great  many 
microscopes  were  employed  to  render  these  minute  objects  visible  to 
the  public,  but  only  a  few  specimens  had  been  photographed.  Judging 
from  the  results  in  these  cases,  one  could  have  wished  that  all  the 
microscopic  specimens  capable  of  being  so  treated  bad  been  photo¬ 
graphed  and  specimens  placed  by  the  side  of  the  microscopes.  Had 
prints  from  them  also  been  at  hand  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  found 
a  ready  sale.  The  extensive  use  of  the  microscope  by  the  medical 
profession  seems  to  point  out  a  large  field  for  the  application  of 
photography,  which  would  materially  aid  the  doctor  in  his  research 
and  practice,  and  also  prove  a  source  of  remuneration  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer. 

We  may  add  that  the  simpler  form  of  photography  was  practised 
by  some  of  the  visitors,  who  brought  their  cameras  with  them,  and 
carried  away  mementos  other  than  medical,  which,  let  us  hope,  will 
develope  successfully. 

*  Phot,  Mitth.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  31.  Vogel,  Lehrbuch,  3rd  ed.,  p.  73. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Dr.  Eder’s  Chemical  Researches. — Arzberger’s  Panoramic 
Camera. — Herr  Kurtz’s  Yibrotypes. 

Dr.  Eder  and  Herr  Yalenta  have  made  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
constitution  of  the  oxalic  salts  of  iron,  the  results  of  "which  were  laid 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
15th  ult. 

On  the  12th  June  Dr.  Eder  inaugurated  his  lectures  on  photo-che¬ 
mistry  by  a  discourse  on  the  photography  of  the  spectrums. 

Herr  Arzberger  has  invented  a  panoramic  camera  by  means  of  which 
three  views  can  be  taken  side  by  side  on  one  long  plate,  so  as  not  to 
show  the  “joins,”  and  so  as  to  form  a  panorama,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  for  joining  separate  prints  upon  the  mount.  Herr  Anton 
Martin,  of  Vienna,  pronounces  the  camera  in  question  to  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  precision. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Vogel,  Herr  Kurtz,  of  New  York, 
describes  the  way  in  which  he  gets  soft  portraits,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
“  vibrotypes.”  He  had  tried  taking  the  portrait  a  little  out  of  focus, 
focussing  for  a  point  slightly  behind  or  slightly  in  front  of  the  sitter, 
taking  the  photograph  upon  ground-glass  slides  and  printing  through  a 
gelatine  film  or  through  ground  glass,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  His  pre¬ 
sent  method  consists  of  placing  an  eight-  or  ten-burner  Bunsen  right 
under  the  lens  and  in  front  of  the  sitter,  and  photographing  through  a 
film  of  heated  air!  For  a  month  at  a  time  he  took  two  portraits 
of  each  sitter  on  the  same  plate  without  changing  the  sitter’s  position — 
the  one  with  the  gas  and  the  other  in  the  usual  way — and  he  did  not  re¬ 
member  a  single  case  in  which  the  vibrotype  was  not  ordered  from.  A 
person,  he  avers,  who  did  not  know  how  the  thing  was  done  would  de¬ 
tect  no  peculiarity  in  these  pictures  nor  difference  between  them 
and  ordinary  ones,  further  than  unusual  softness.  The  image  is  both 
sharp  and  soft,  being  sharply  focussed,  yet  the  hair  no  longer  resembles 
straw  nor  the  skin  crocodile’s  hide.  The  heat  can  be  regulated  at 
pleasure  so  as  to  produce  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  motion  of  the  air,  the 
sitter  being  focussed  before  the  flame  is  placed  between  him  and 
the  camera.  A  spirit  lamp  might  be  substituted  should  there  be  no  gas 
bracket  close  at  hand.  The  foregoing  is  Herr  Kurtz’s  idea  ;  but  should 
a  moving  film  of  heated  air  placed  between  the  object  and  the  objective 
prove  a  favourable  medium  through  which  to  phonograph,  and  should 
that  medium  not  interfere  with  the  sharpness  of  the  image,  then 
the  experience  of  the  portraitist  will  differ  very  considerably  from  that 
of  the  landscape  photographer. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  radiometer  was  invented  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Crookes,  and  at  the  time  it  was  first  brought  before  the  public  great 
things  were  expected  from  it  in  relation  to  photography.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  shown  to  be  actuated  less  by  the  photographically -active  rays  than 
by  the  heat  rays ;  so  that,  unless  it  could  be  proved  (and  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  so  proved)  that  the  two  classes  of  rays  preserved 
always  a  certain  relative  proportion  in  the  available  light  under  all 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  radiometer  was  evidently  useless. 
Judge  my  surprise  when  I  saw,  the  other  day,  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  J. 
Spiller  to  employ  the  little  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
the  power  of  the  light  for  photographic  purposes,  instead  of  judging 
and  counting  seconds  !  Truly,  wonders  will  never  cease  ! 

Wonders,  though,  are  having  their  innings.  Let  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  examine  a  paper  in  the  issue  for  August  6,  by  Mr.  G.  Herschell, 
describing  a  heater  for  an  emulsion  pourer.  It  is  constructed  by 
making  a  coil  of  quarter-inch  rubber  tubing  connected  to  a  small  glass 
phial  at  one  end,  the  whole  being  directed  to  be  filled  with  water. 
I  was  about  to  ask  if  Mr.  Herschell  would  instruct  his  readers  how 
he  managed  to  introduce  the  water  at  all  into  such  an  arrangement  with 
a  closed  end,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  as  drawn,  and  if  used 
as  described  in  the  Journal,  the  apparatus  would  be  just  of  as  much  use 
for  heating  emulsion  as  a  piece  of  raw  beefsteak  with  a  pat  of  mustard 
in  one  corner.  The  whole  affair  is  sheer  nonsense  as  depicted,  and 
should  be  placed  on  a  par  with  several  suggestions  that  have  been 
offered  for  the  use  of  photographers  in  one  quarter  or  another.  If 
photographers,  instead  of  rushing  into  print  to  offer  suggestions — often 
on  subjects  they  are  grossly  ignorant  of — would  first  try  them,  the 
science  would  benefit  and  the  writers  be  saved  the  opportunity  of 
making  exhibitions  of  themselves. 

Then  I  positively  read  the  “suggestion  thrown  out”  that,  as  nitro¬ 
glycerine  was  made  with  “strong  acids”  and  glycerine,  it  must  be  like 
pyroxyline,  which  is  also  made  from  strong  acids  and  cotton  (!  !),  and 
hence  be  useful  in  photography.  And  this  rubbish  has  actually  been 
printed  !  But  there  are  all  grades  in  these  suggestions — some  of  them 
absurd  enough — coming  from  workers  of  skill  who  really  ought  to  know 
better.  Thus,  Mr.  Warner  proposes  that,  owing  to  the  “bone-destroy¬ 
ing  ”  properties  of  “bichloride,”  acetate  of  lead  should  be  made  use  of  for 
intensifying.  Surely  it  does  not  need  a  largely-stocked  laboratory  to 
try  so  simple  an  experiment  and  to  discover  its  uselessness.  Again  :  the 


same  skilful  worker  suggests  that  “fragments”  of  phosphate  of  soda 
are  “precipitated”  from  heated  gelatine,  and  remain  behind.  Has 
Mr.  Warner  never  made  a  toning-bath  with  phosphate  of  soda?  He 
would  not  find  many  “  fragments  ”  left  when  it  was  submitted  to  the 
action  of  water,  especially  when  in  small  quantity  in  a  finely-divided 
state. 

Among  the  valuable  suggestions  is  that  of  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotes  worth, 
who  asks  why  vignetted  landscapes  are  not  more  common.  Vignetted 
landscapes  are,  indeed,  very  pretty  and  effective ;  but,  unless  they 
undergo  considerable  dodging,  few  negatives  are  readily  available  ;  and 
if  Mr.  Cotesworth  will  look  among  his  portrait  negatives  for  (say)  a 
bust  of  a  gentleman  with  a  light  suit,  and  obtain  a  vignette  from  it,  his 
query  will  be  answered.  The  gentleman’s  figure  will  have,  in  the 
vignette,  an  extraordinary-looking  black  appendage  under  the  arms, 
caused  by  there  being  at  that  point  a  dark  shadow  showing  strongly 
against  the  light.  When  dark  patches  and  light-coloured  objects  come 
in  close  proximity  in  a  photograph  the  dark  objects  extend  into  the 
vignetting  far  past  a  point  when  the  lighter  ones  have  merged  into 
white  paper. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams,  in  describing  the  working  value  of 
some  of  his  plates,  speaks  of  Ross’s  rapid  symmetricals  as  having  a 
maximum  aperture  of  f  .  If  he  said  f  or  f  he  would  be  far  nearer  the 
mark,  they  being  much  quicker  than  he  imagines. 

I  must  point  out,  too,  a  (shall  I  call  it)  misconception  among  the 
series  of  Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera.  The  writer  describing  Pen- 
maenmawr  speaks  of  it  as  a  village  where  you  can  be  comfortably 
accommodated  at  a  small  charge.  Is  he  aware  that,  though  but  a  small 
place,  it  is  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  North  Wales?  And 
in  the  season  when  cameras  are  mostly  carried  abroad  I  think  an  in¬ 
tending  visitor  might  do  far  worse  than  to  write  beforehand  to  secure 
a  bed  if  he  think  of  doing  the  neighbourhood  and  staying  over 
night. 

In  the  same  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  I 
note  with  interest  some  queries  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  respecting  the  power 
of  gelatine  to  depict  interiors  with  uniform  success  as  compared  with 
wet-plate  work.  He  also  asks  whether  practised  photographers  find 
that  the  weaker  radiations  are  impressed  as  strongly  with  gelatine 
as  with  wet  collodion  ;  and  well  he  may  ask !  Gelatine  has  done,  and 
will  do,  work  of  the  very  highest  class ;  but  it  is  really  humiliating  to 
read  all  the  rubbish  that  is  written  about  it.  True,  pictures  of  the 
highest  merit  are  taken  by  it ;  but  the  majority  of  the  pictures  I  have 
seen  (and  I  have  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  gelatine  work)  are  worthless 
trash  compared  with  wet  collodion  pictures  by  the  same  hand.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  look  upon  this  as  an  accident  not  proper  to  the  process  ;  still, 
it  would  be  encouraging  if  those  nasty,  blue,  feeble  pictures  redolent  of 
imperfectly-executed  gelatine  pictures  could  be  abolished. 

When  such  magnificent  specimens  of  photography — including  every 
grade  of  tone,  from  pure  white  to  deep,  yet  juicy,  blacks— as  are  sent  out 
by  the  Moras,  the  Saronys,  and  some  others  in  America,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  gelatine  has  made  such  small  practical  progress  there  ? 
How  many  gelatine  workers  in  this  country  can  show  pictures  of  such 
magnificent  calibre  as  those  we  see  by  the  dozen  in  shop  windows 
executed  by  the  artists  named  above  and  their  peers  ?  On  the  conti¬ 
nent,  however,  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  ignorance  of  their  vast 
powers  that  keeps  gelatine  plates  in  the  background.  W  hen  Herren 
Priimm  and  van  Ronzeln  state  that  English  dry  plates  are  not  to  be  met 
with  possessing  more  than  three  or  four  times  the  rapidity  of  wet 
plates,  their  knowledge  of  gelatine  working  will  be  very  accurately 
gauged  by  their  statements.  And,  finally  :  it  occurs  to  me  that  when 
the  latter-named  gentleman  states  he  was  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to 
reduce  a  too  powerful  negative  by  laying  it  in  weak  soda,  he  might 
have  tried  some  stout  emery  paper  or  a  bath  brick  !  Free  Lance. 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  USING  SHUTTERS  MEASUR¬ 
ING  AUTOMATICALLY  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE 
EXPOSURE. 

Their  Construction. 

TnERE  are  still  many  persons  who  have  not  realised  the  utility  of  cal¬ 
culating  exactly  the  duration  of  exposure  in  the  camera  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  better  judgment  of  it  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  chance 
exposure.  Since  we  have  had  sensitive  films  still  more  impressible  than 
those  produced  by  dry  collodion  it  is  more  than  useful.  It  is  highly 
necessary  not  only  to  be  able  to  calculate  as  approximately  as  possible 
the  length  of  exposure  by  means  of  the  various  data  which  are  the 
essential  elements  of  this  judgment,  but  also  to  possess  the  means — the 
time  of  exposure  being  once  calculated — of  measuring  it,  however  brief 
its  duration.  A  simple  example  will  serve  to  demonstrate  clearly  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

Suppose  that  we  are  operating  in  the  open  country,  with  a  good  light, 
with  dry  gelatiuo-bromide  plates.  The  lens  is  a  single  combination 
Dallmeyer,  provided  with  diaphragms  of  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  millimetres 
of  aperture.  The  focal  length  is  twelve  centimetres.  Calculation 
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gives  us  for  this  same  focal  length  for  the  various  apertures,  with  a 
known  intensity  of  light — 

For  5  millimetres  aperture .  1"  26"'  exposure. 

^  i>  >)  . .  59  , , 

j  j  7  , ,  , ,  .  44' '  , , 

8  >>  }>  . *  33  ,, 

„  10  „  _  . .  21"' 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  all  these  exposures  thirds  enter.  The  third, 
as  we  know,  is  to  the  second  what  the  latter  is  to  the  minute. 

We  admit  that  the  exposure  corresponding  to  the  diaphragm  of  five 
millimetres  may  be  reckoned  in  round  numbers  as  a  second  and  a-half, 
and  that  of  six  millimetres  at  one  second ;  but  as  to  the  others  they 
would  have  to  be  left,  the  exact  measurement  of  their  value  being  im¬ 
possible  without  a  shutter  regulated  to  mark  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 

If  the  length  of  exposure  be  unimportant  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not,  in  the  case  before  us,  use  the  diaphragm  of  six  millimetres, 
since  it  allows  us  to  expose  for  one  second — a  length  of  time  easily 
judged.  But,  if  it  be  a  case  of  reproducing  animated  or  moving  objects, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  shortest  exposure  we  can  use  is  twenty-one 
thirds ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-one  sixtieths  of  a  second — a  duration 
still  far  too  great.  It  makes  in  round  numbers  the  third  part  of  a 
second,  and  we  ought  only  to  expose  for  one-tenth  of  a  second,  i.e.,  six 
sixtieths — a  result  which  can  only  be  obtained,  all  else  being  equal,  by 
using  a  diaphragm  of  twenty  millimetres  aperture,  allowing  that  the 
lens  will  work  with  sufficient  sharpness  with  such  an  aperture. 

If  we  keep  to  the  diaphragms  whose  diameters  we  have  indicated  we 
must  not  think  of  attempting  instantaneous  exposures,  and  we  must 
use  our  various  stops  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  If,  instead 
of  being  as  bright  as  possible,  the  light  be  of  medium  intensity,  we 
must  choose  from  the  following  lengths  of  time  corresponding  with  the 
same  apertures  : — 

For  5  millimetres  aperture .  2"  52'" 

0  „  . .  1"  58'" 

7  ,,  .  1"  28"' 

8  ,,  ,,  .  1"  6"' 

10  „  ,,  .  42'" 


Among  these  various  exposures  it  is  again  with  the  diaphragm  of  six 
millimetres  that  we  have  an  exposure  appreciable  by  the  mind,  it  being 
about  two  seconds.  That  which  corresponds  to  the  diaphragm  of  seven 
millimetres  might  be  approximated,  though  with  much  greater  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  it  is  less  easy  to  judge  of  an  exposure  of  a  second  and  a-half ; 
while  as  to  the  diaphragm  of  ten  millimetres,  since  it  requires  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  forty-two  sixtieths — i.e.,  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  second — it 
would  be  impossible  touise  it  with  any  certainty. 

These  few  examples  suffice  to  prove  how  useful  it  is  not  only  to  have 
shutters  the  duration  of  whose  exposure  we  know,  but  also  to  be  able  to 
regulate  to  any  required  number  of  sixtieths  of  a  second — from  one- 
sixtieth  upwards  to  the  second ;  and,  naturally,  to  any  number  of 
seconds  also,  although,  in  the  case  of  exposures  of  more  than  a  second, 
we  can,  by  a  watch  with  a  seconds’  hand,  supplement  any  apparatus. 

A  shutter  of  which  the  rapidity  i3  so  calculated  as  to  expose  the  lens 
for  one-sixtieth  of  a  second  (1'")  would  realise  sufficient  approach  to 
instantaneity,  and  would  not  require  a  lens  of  very  wide  aperture 
to  secure  the  impression  of  the  sensitive  plate.  An  aperture  of  thirty- 
six  millimetres  would  suffice,  the  light  being  of  full  intensity  and 
the  focal  length  twelve  centimetres. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  know  the  length  of  exposure  given  with  this 
or  that  shutter,  and  we  do  not  understand  the  study  to  which  just  now 
our  worthy  fellow-workers  in  England  are  giving  themselves  up  when 
they  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  various  shutters  best  known.  This 
cannot  serve  any  real  purpose,  and  we  should  be  better  employed  in 
one  combining  in  one  and  the  same  shutter  the  capability  of  giving 
various  exposures  to  be  regulated  beforehand  according  to  need.  This 
must  be  sought  for  incessantly  till  it  is  found. 

In  the  memorandum  reporting  on  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Warnerke 
and  Cadett  on  various  shutters  it  is  stated,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
only  means  of  putting  the  shutter  (of  whatever  kind  it  may  be)  in 
motion  consists  either  in  an  electric  or  a  pneumatic  arrangement.  We 
are  here  of  the  same  opinion.  Operating  by  hand  we  run  the  risk 
of  often  doubling  the  picture,  since  the  slightest  vibration  will  leave  its 
visible'effect  on  the  sensitive  plate.  We  think  that  an  exposure  of  1'" — 
i.e.,  of  one-sixtieth  of  a  second — will  only  be  obtained  by  using  a  watch 
spring,  wound  up  with  more  or  less  tension  according  as  the  exposure 
is  to  be  longer  or  shorter.  This  tension  will  be  regulated  experimentally 
by  photographing  the  needle  moving  on  a  dial,  of  which  it  will  make  the 
entire  circuit  in  one  second.  The  number  of  sixtieths  of  a  second  gone 
over  during  the  exposure  will  indicate  the  speed  or  labour  of  the  shutter 
for  each  turn  of  tension  of  the  spring. 

The  figure  annexed  (fig.  1)  will  enable  us  to  make  our  meaning  clearer. 
Let  us  suppose  that  this  shutter  for  stereoscopic  lenses  is  the  accepted 
model.  It  is  composed  simply  of  two  metallic  discs,  united  so  as 
to  pivot  on  a  central  point,  A,  and  to  cover  the  two  apertures  of  the 
lenses,  M  M',  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  BAB.  A  small  tongue  0 
is  placed  on  a  point  of  the  outer  circumference  of  one  of  the  two  discs. 
This  catches  on  a  button,  B,  which,  being  withdrawn,  causes  the 
spring  to  act,  and  the  point  0  describes  a  half-circle  and  strikes 
against  the  knob  C.  During  this  movement  the  two  leuses  have  been 


fully  exposed  at  the  same  time,  whilst  the  plane  of  the  discs  was  cross¬ 
wise  with  that  of  the  lenses.  If  there  be  in  A  a  strong  spring  formed 
by  a  steel  spiral,  traversed  at  its  centre  by  the  pivot  of  the  shutter,  the 

FIG.  1. 


movement  from  B  to  C  will  be  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  tension 
of  A  is  increased.  The  greatest  tension  should  be  such  that  the  revolu¬ 
tion  from  B  to  C  may  be  effected  in  one-sixtieth  of  a  second. 

This  force  of  tension  is  obtained  (say)  with  ten  turns  of  the  key. 
The  smallest  tension — that  corresponding  to  lialf-a-second  (30  ") — will 
require  only  four  turns;  the  tension  15'"  (one-quarter  of  a  second) 
seven  turns,  and  so  on,  nearer  and  nearer  till  one  can  graduate  as 
closely  as  possible  the  duration  of  the  movement  for  the  calculated 
lengths,  and  very  near  to  those  indicated  by  the  reckoning.  The  pivot  of 
the  spring  should  bear  a  small  graduated  disc  on  its  edgo  to  indicate 
clearly  fractions  of  the  turn  of  the  key,  when,  for  instance,  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a  certain  exposure,  to  give  the  key  three  turns  and  a-tenth. 

Fig.  2,  which  represents  a  section  of  the  apparatus,  shows  at  K  the 
arrangement  of  the  spring,  and  at  A  the  button  or  key  which  gives  the 


FIG.  2. 


tension.  Our  design  applies  especially  to  stereoscopic  lenses,  but  the 
same  simple  shutter  might  be  made  for  a  single  lens.  The  catch  B, 
which  might  be  withdrawn  by  the  aid  of  a  pneumatic  system  of  start¬ 
ing  the  disc,  would  at  once  resume  its  normal  place,  and  the  point  O 
would  describe  a  complete  circle  strarting  from  and  returning  to  B. 
The  spring,  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  in  the  first  case,  would  require 
a  tension  one-half  greater,  since  it  would  have  double  the  course  to 
travel.  The  knob  at  C  would  be  taken  away. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  model  we  are  making  in  view  of  our 
personal  experiences  in  this  now  highly-interesting  question. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  most  diverse  systems  lend  themselves  to  the 
construction  of  apparatus  of  this  nature.  We  have  chosen  the  simplest, 
and  that  above  all  which  seems  to  give  the  clearest  idea  of  our  design. 

It  may  be  objected  that  during  the  stereoscopic  exposure  the  action 
of  the  two  lenses  is  not  directly  symmetrical.  In  reality,  while  the 
space  M'  is  uncovered,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  second  lens  is 
covered,  while  it  is  the  space  M  which  admits  the  light.  In  the  same 
way,  while  the  space  M  is  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  other  lens  is  un¬ 
covered  and  there  is  inverse  symmetry  but  identical  compensation.  The 
inconvenience  resulting  from  this  arrangement  does  not  seem  very  great. 
Besides,  I  am  not  discussing  the  value  of  this  system,  which  has  only 
been  taken  as  an  example  on  account  of  its  great  simplicity ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  adopt  that  one  which  from  ail  points  of  view  shall  realise  the 
most  perfect  conditions. 

Before  closing  these  lines  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  calculations  we  have  supposed  the  mean  sensitiveness  of  gelatino- 
bromide  films  to  be  eight  times  that  of  wet  collodion.  This  datum  can 
only  be  hypothetical,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  we  use  films  more  sensitive 
still  the  necessity  of  measuring,  by  the  shutter,  fractions  of  seconds 
becomes  yet  more  pressing. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  our  excuse  for  having  treated 
it  at  such  length.  Leon  Vidal. 

— Le  Moniteur. 
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Instantaneous  Photographs  of  Yachting.  By  S.  W.  Nugent. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  a  number  of 
specimens  of  instantaneous  marine  photography,  the  subjects  including 
yachts  under  full  sail.  This,  which  is  now  becoming  a  very  popular 
branch  of  photography,  is  not,  however,  a  new  one,  for  we  have  seen, 
even  anterior  to  the  advent  of  gelatine  plates,  very  good  representations 
of  shipping  in  motion,  but  seldom  have  we  met  with  more  pleasing 
results  than  those  before  us.  The  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  taken  were  of  the  most  difficult,  the  exposures  having  been  made, 
not  from  terra  Jirma,  but  from  the  deck  of  another  yacht  also  in  motion. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  severe  test  to  which  the  rapidity  of  the  plates  is 
thus  put,  the  mechanical  difficulties  must  have  been  enormous,  as  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  securing  moving  objects  even  from  a  fixed 
station  will  be  aware;  yet  the  result  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  one 
or  two  of  the  specimens  are  veritable  gems,  the  whole  forming  most 
valuable  artistic  studies.  The  negatives  were  taken  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Nugent,  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  ;  and  Messrs. 
Millard  and  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  have  undertaken  the  publication  in 
order  to  place  these  studies  within  the  reach  of  those  who  may  require 
such. 

- ■* - 

Knott’s  Injector  for  the  Preparation  of  Emulsions. 

We  have  before  us  a  little  piece  of  apparatus — the  invention  of  Mr.  R. 
Knott,  of  Bolton — the  object  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  mixing  of 
emulsions,  either  of  gelatine  or  collodion.  So  far  as  the  requirements 
of  emulsifying  are  concerned  we  can  find  not  the  slightest  fault  with 
the  arrangement,  and  we  think  that  the  “injector”  will  find  ready 
favour  amongst  the  numerous  preparers  of  gelatine  plates  at  the 
present  time.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  couple  of  bottles  (to  hold 
respectively  the  bromised  gelatine  and  the  silver  solution),  which  are 
connected  together  by  means  of  a  very  ingeniously-contrived  stopper, 
in  such  a  manner  that,  by  shaking,  the  solution  of  silver  is  injected 
into  the  bromised  gelatine,  and  so  the  emulsification  proceeds  rapidly 
and,  at  the  same  time,  efficiently.  It  is  impossible  in  this  column  to 
dwell  upon  the  value  of  this  piece  of  apparatus;  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  making  of  gelatine  emulsion  can  obtain  the  article, 
and,  we  believe,  a  single  trial  will  prove  its  utility. 
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Data  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Swansea. 

Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

",  26 . 

"  26 . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

This  Society  met  on  the  first  June,  Dr.  Hornig,  the  President,  being  in 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  death  of  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Society  and  the  admission  of  three  new  members.  He  then  read 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  gelatine  plates 
sent  by  Herren  Haake  and  Albers  and  the  gelatine  emulsion  of  Herr 
Klosz,  and  also  a  circular  from  the  Photographic  Societies  of  Cologne 
and  Frankfort  about  the  photographic  congress. 

A  motion  was  passed,  in  which  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna 
regretted  that  it  could  not  see  its  way,  as  a  corporate  body,  to  joining 
in  the  formation  of  a  congress  on  the  proposed  basis. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  in  future  the  reading-room  would  be 
open  from  four  to  seven  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  that  he 
had  placed  in  it  for  reference  all  the  back  numbers  he  possessed  of  the 
Bulletin  de  la  SociM  Francaise  de  Photographie,  Bulletin  de  V Association 
Beige  de  Photographie,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain ,  the  Mittlieilungen , 
the  Monatsbldtter,  the  Wochenblatt,  and  the  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung.  A  number  of  other  announcements  having  been  made, 

Herr  Martin  described  Herr  Arzberger’s  new  panoramic  camera,  after 
which  he  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  photography  in  Vienna, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  an  autobiography.  In  the  course  of  this 
he  stated  that  he  believed  there  were  only  three  men  then  living  in 
Vienna  whose  photographic  experiments  dated  as  far  back  as  the  early 
days  of  the  daguerreotype.  These  three  were  the  speaker  (Herr  Auton 
Martin),  Herr  Wawra,  Sen.,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Ritter  von  Reisinger. 


Baron  Schwarz-Seneorn  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  arrange  the  objects  he  proposed  to  exhibit  in  the  reading- 
room.  He  then  called  attention  to  Balmain’s  phosphorescent  paint, 
and  showed  some  specimens  of  modern  imitations  of  antique  etchings 
upon  glass  with  a  gold  ground  and  a  backiog  of  black,  remarking  that 
similar  etchings  on  glass  produced  by  the  aid  of  photography  were  much 
used  in  Paris  for  the  decoration  of  furniture,  doors,  &c.  He  further 
showed  some  metal  work  decorated  by  photography. 

Dr.  Eder  described  his  experiments  in  the  microscopic  measurement 
of  the  distortion  and  contraction  of  the  lines  at  the  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  gelatine  plates.  He  also  exhibited  a  series  of  gelatine  plates 
which  he  had  taken  with  the  co-operation  of  Captain  Pizzighelli,  and 
which  were  intended  to  illustrate  the  opinion  expressed  in  his  article 
On  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Photography  with  Bromide  of  Silver 
Emulsions ,  that  the  addition  of  iodide  of  silver  to  bromide  of  silver 
emulsions,  recommended  by  Captain  Abney,  though  it  might  be  very 
advantageous  otherwise,  still  diminishes  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of 
pure  bromide  of  silver.  He  (Dr.  Eder)  then  made  some  further  remarks 
on  the  merits  of  the  pyro.  and  ferrous  oxalate  developers,  which  were 
incorporated  in  his  article  on  the  subject  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Corresponded  as  the  report  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  showed  several  asphalte  copies  etched  on  copper,  brass, 
and  zinc,  by  Herr  Kloze.  A  number  of  other  articles  were  shown.  The 
contents  of  the  question-box  were  examined,  and  the  meeting  was 
shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Cortespnbente. 


NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE.. 

The  Vibrotype. — Impaired  Definition,  and  Various  Methods  of 
Producing  the  Same. — The  Magic  Lantern  in  Philadelphia. — 
Triple  Condensers. — The  Photographic  Store  of  Mr.  Thos.  H. 
McCollin. 

The  “latest  thing  out”  in  photography  in  New  York  is  the  vibrotype. 
It  is  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  William  Kurtz,  a  professional  pho¬ 
tographer,  of  this  city.  This  gentleman,  or  his  clients,  apparently  felt 
dissatisfied  at  the  exceeding  sharpness  of  well-focussed  portraits,  and 
set  himself  to  solve  the  problem  of  slightly  marring  the  definition  and 
bringing  it  down  to  a  lower  degree  of  sharpness.  Now  Mr.  Kurtz  was 
doubtless  not  aware  that  this  problem  had  many  years  ago  been  placed 
before  the  photographers  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  been  solved  in 
various  ways  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  artists  and  scientists  of  “  perfide 
Albion ,”  had  proved  quite  satisfactory;  or,  if  aware  of  what  had 
been  already  achieved,  he  may  have  considered  the  means  and  the 
results  imperfect ;  or  he  may  have  objected  to  them  on  the  grounds  of 
their  eastern  origin.  Hence  he  has  struck  out  in  a  new  direction,  and 
availed  himself  of  a  well-recognised  fact  in  nature,  viz.,  that  a  heated 
and  ascending  current  of  air,  when  interposed  between  the  eye  and  any 
object  that  is  being  observed,  prevents  such  object  from  being  distinctly 
seen.  Everyone  who  has  attempted  to  look  along  a  bar  of  heated  iron, 
or,  on  a  hot  summer’s  day,  over  a  heated  field,  will  know  what  I  here 
mean.  Well,  Mr.  Kurtz’s  term,  “  vibrotype,”  has  reference  to  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  air  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens,  and  the  vibration  is 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  a  number  of  gas  or  spirit-lamp  flames 
between  the  camera  and  the  sitter — nearer  to  the  former  than  the 
latter,  of  course,  so  as  to  cause  the  lens  to  look  at  the  sitter  through 
the  medium  of  agitated  currents  of  air  of  unequal  density. 

Perhaps  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  vibrotype 
that  the  same  effect  could  be  produced  by  simpler  means,  such  as — a, 
making  use  of  a  portrait  lens  specially  constructed,  so  as  to  give  either 
sharp  definition  or  any  desired  departure  from  it ;  b,  having  the  camera 
mounted  upon  a  stand  possessing  such  a  degree  of  non-rigidity  as  to 
enable  it  to  vibrate  for  a  few  seconds  by  a  light  tap  from  the  finger  ;  c, 
by  securing  as  sharp  a  negative  as  possible  and  then  interposing  a  rather 
thin  sheet  of  gelatine  between  it  and  the  sensitive  paper  when  printing  ; 
d,  by  placing  the  face  just  a  little  out  of  focus  ;  or,  finally,  e,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  method  jocularly  proposed  several  years  ago  by  a  monthly  cor¬ 
respondent  of  this  Journal,  viz.,  stretching  a  stout  gut  from  the  camera 
tailboard  to  the  floor  and,  by  means  of  a  well-rosined  violin  bow,  playing 
a  sweet  solo  upon  this  one-stringed  instrument,  so  as  to  effect  the  two¬ 
fold  purpose  of  charming  and  soothing  the  sitter  and  importing  a  gentle 
vibration  to  the  camera.  Any  or  all  of  these  methods  may  be  practised 
by  the  reader  ;  but  the  gridiron  arrangement  of  gas  jets  is  only'  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  secure  a  license  for  using  the  same. 

When  in  Philadelphia  one  day,  recently,  I  looked  in  upon  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Wilson,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 
and  found  that  this  gentleman  has  devoted  himself  in  a  very  extensive 
manner  to  the  magic-lantern  trade.  The  stock  of  slides  on  hand  was 
both  great,  varied,  and  well-assorted  in  the  sense  of  classification  and 
selection.  The  choicest  productions  of  the  best  London  and  Parisian 
makers  were  to  be  found  on  his  shelves.  I  was  much  interested  in 
seeing  several  of  the  higher  type  of  lanterns,  among  them  being  those 
with  triple  condensers  introduced  by  Professor  Henry  Morton,  at  that 
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time  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  but  now  of  Hoboken,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  York.  The  peculiarity  of  this  condenser 
consists  in  the  focus  being  exceedingly  short,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
receive  and  transmit  a  large  angle  of  light,  the  spherical  aberration 
being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  as  to  show  by  its 
agency  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  microscope,  polariscope, 
and  soforth  that  are  required  by  the  man  of  science,  in  addition  to  its 
legitimate  functions  as  a  “mere”  magic  lantern.  A  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  this  optical  system,  with  the  diameters  and  curves  of  the 
various  lenses,  will  be  found  in  an  article  On  the  Optics  of  the  Magic 
Lantern ,  by  myself,  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
for  1877  (page  31),  where  this  triple  condenser  will  be  seen  figured  and 
described. 

In  addition  to  being  an  importer  and  seller  of  lantern  slides, 
Mr.  Wilson  is  also  a  manufacturer  of  these  charming  and  useful  pictures. 
This  department  is  carried  on  in  an  upper  portion  of  the  same  premises 
in  which  the  publication  of  the  Photographer  and  the  sale  of  the  lanterns 
and  other  effects  take  place.  A  companion  volume  to  the  popular  and 
instructive  Wilson's  Lantern  Journeys  has  recently  been  issued,  and  for 
obtaining  information  about  cities,  countries,  or  events  on  the  multum- 
in-parvo  principle  I  cannot  imagine  any  more  useful  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  McCollin,  the  genial  agent  for  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  and  who  keeps  a  well-stocked  photographic  store  at 
631,  Arch-street,  Philadelphia,  informed  me  that  sensitive  dry  plates 
are  not  at  all  the  unknown  articles  in  Philadelphia  that  Englishmen 
imagine  them  to  be.  He,  at  anyrate,  seems  to  be  doing  a  “rattling 
trade”  in  them.  My  visit  to  Mr.  McCollin  was  too  brief  in  duration  to 
enable  me  to  speak  more  concerning  it.  He  desired  me  to  assure  those 
Englishmen  who  may  visit  the  Quaker  city  that  such  assistance  as  it  is 
in  his  power  to  afford  them  will  be  most  cheerfully  rendered — a  state¬ 
ment  I  consider  myself  quite  at  liberty  to  endorse  most  emphatically. 

New  York,  August  3,  1880.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

GELATINE  versus  WET  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  short  article  in  last  week’s  issue  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  there  is  an  oversight.  Instead  of  “Is  this  possibility  owing  to  the 
extra  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  plates  to  the  red  rays,”  read  “  weak 
rays  because  it  really  is  not  that  the  film  should  be  more  sensitive  to 
red  rays  in  particular,  but  that  it  should  be  more  sensitive  to  any  rays, 
however  diminished  in  power  they  may  be,  that  will  constitute  its  prin¬ 
cipal  advantage  in  general  work.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  have  some 
doubt  on  the  matter,  and  should  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  others. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  Dunmore. 

August  16,  1880. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  12  X  12  Kinnear  camera,  by  Mason,  with  dark  back  and  swing  front, 
adjusting  screw,  &c.,  in  capital  condition.  What  offers  ? — Address,  Mr. 
Sherlock,  364,  Kennington-road,  S.E. 

Wanted,  gem  camera  and  lenses,  or  Ross’s  8|  X  6£  rapid  symmetrical.  Will 
give  in  exchange  a  capital  pony  dark  tent  and  rolling-press  for  whole  plates, 
or  a  whole  plate  and  cabinet  lens  by  Jamin. — Address,  J.  C.,  51,  Burgate- 
street,  Canterbury. 

Wanted,  dissolving  lanterns  and  slides,  in  exchange  for  eight  years’  numbers  of 
The  British  Journal  op  Photography  and  Photographic  News. 
Have  also  a  dark  tent,  on  three  wheels,  and  15  X  12  glass  bath  to  exchange. 
—Address,  Alpha,  18,  Great  Darkgate-street,  Aberystwith. 

- - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


<$r  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Fixture. — Immerse  the  plates  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  will  remove  the 
films  if,  as  we  imagine,  they  have  not  been  varnished. 

Geo.  French  and  another  correspondent  (who  does  not  supply  his  name)  are 
informed  that  we  cannot  advise  them  in  legal  matters. 

London,  W.— Almost  any  elementary  treatise  on  photography  will  give  you 
all  the  necessary  information.  We  cannot  afford  the  space  to  do  so  in  this 
column. 

Horatio. — We  should  certainly  prefer  a  doublet  lens  in  preference  to  a 
meniscus  for  your  purpose.  We  cannot,  however,  recommend  any  particular 
maker  of  lenses. 

A  Novice  (Newton  Abbot). — Hydrochloric  acid,  or  common  salt  and  nitric 
acid,  will  throw  down  the  silver  as  chloride  of  silver,  which,  after  decantation 
of  the  liquid,  can  be  added  to  other  residues. 

F.  Couch. — There  is  no  particular  novelty  in  your  proposed  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  collodion  emulsion,  nor,  to  our  idea,  much  convenience.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  answer  perfectly ;  but  the  same  result  could  be  attained  with  a  less 
expenditure  of  trouble. 

F.  H. — The  object  of  employing  a  blue  or  violet  screen  in  the  manner  you 
mention  is  to  soften  the  shadows  of  the  picture  by  reflecting  a  soft  light  into 
them.  The  screens  are  made  movable,  so  that  they  can  be  placed  in  the  most 
suitable  position  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  artist. 

Robt.  Jackson. — You  will  be  able  to  employ  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  silver  instead  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  for  intensifying  negatives  ;  but 
we  should  advise  you  to  use  citric  acid  in  place  of  acetic  in  mixing  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Five  grains  of  acid  and  seven  of  the  iron  salt  is  a  good  proportion  to 
use. 


W.  G.  A.— If  you  coat  your  negatives  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  that 
will  give  you  a  good  surface  to  work  upon  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  coating 
of  gum  intervening  between  the  collodion  and  the  varnish,  when  applied, 
often  causes  the  film  to  split  oil  the  glass.  For  this  reason  it  i*  seldom 
employed. 

Stephen  (Wilts). — The  cause  of  the  dark  curved  lines  on  your  negatives  i« 
due  to  an  air-bubble  in  the  developing  solution,  which,  us  you  rock  the  plate 
to  and  fro,  causes  the  markings.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  care  that 
no  bubbles  are  formed  when  pouring  on  the  solution  aud  the  trouble  will 
be  avoided. 

M.  Batiste.— There  are  several  methods  by  which  photographs  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  canvas.  One  is  by  transferring  a  collodion  picture  on  to  it ;  another 
is  by  the  carbon  process  ;  or  you  may  prepare  the  canvas  with  chloride  of 
silver  and  print  upon  it  either  direct  or  by  development.  See  an  article  upon 
the  subject,  in  a  recent  number,  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Davies. 

Sinclair. — Over-exposure  and  over-development  are  the  sole  causes  of  your 
trouble.  Judging  by  the  results  you  send  we  should  say  that  one-third  of 
the  exposure  you  have  given  would  have  been  ample.  Your  chemicals 
appear  to  be  quite  right.  Try  and  get  a  good  negative  from  some  competent 
photographer,  and  use  that  as  a  standard  to  work  up  to. 

S.  E.  Phillips. — The  patent  for  the  single  transfer  carbon  process  has  ex¬ 
pired,  and  no  one  who  may  profess  to  hold  an  exclusive  license  to  work 
certain  processes  in  your  district  can  prevent  your  working  it.  The  double¬ 
transfer  patent — that  is,  Johnson’s  double-transfer  patent— is  still  in  force, 
and  you  cannot  work  that  without  securing  a  license  from  its  present  holders. 

S.  J. — Without  knowing  how  the  paper  is  prepared  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  to  what  the  cause  of  your  trouble  may  be  due.  We  ourselves  never 
add  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  bath.  We  prefer  to  use  nitrate  of  silver  alone. 
However,  if  you  prefer  to  add  another  nitrate,  why  not  nitrate  of  soda  ?  We 
have  no  doubt  that  if  you  neutralise  the  bath  and  place  it  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  days  the  colour  will  disappear. 

D.  C. — 1.  We  do  not  quite  understand  the  occurrence  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  defect  you  complain  of  as  a  “  scum  on  the  surface.”  If  the  negative  has 
been  dried,  it  is  probably  too  late  to  remedy  it ;  but  sometimes  when  an  acci¬ 
dental  deposit  is  formed,  during  the  development,  it  may  be  carefully  wiped 
off  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool. — 2.  The  exposure  with  the  ordinary  drop 
shutter  may  be  regulated  by  varying  the  aperture  of  the  drop. — 3.  The  nega¬ 
tive  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  very  weak  cyanide. 

Received. — The  Practical  Working  of  the  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process.  By 
Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R  S.  We  shall  review  this  useful  work  in 
our  next. 


Photography  in  Court. — The  Traffic  in  Photographs. — William 
'Williams,  aged  33,  and  his  wife,  Ellen  B.  Williams,  aged  25,  living  at 
56,  Elliott’s-row,  Newington-butts,  were,  on  Saturday  last,  the  14th 
inst.,  at  Bow-street  Police  Court,  charged  before  Mr.  Vaughan,  on  a 
warrant  granted  by  Mr.  Flowers  in  June  last,  for  “  unlawfully,  wickedly, 
and  scandalously  ”  publishing  certain  photographic  prints.  —  Police- 
constable  Gregory  deposed  that  be  was  in  plain  clothes  in  Villier-street 
on  Friday,  and  saw  the  male  prisoner  there.  He  was  taken  to  the 
police-station.  Upon  being  searched  a  piece  of  paper  with  his  address 
written  on  it  was  found.  The  witness  then  went  to  Elliott’s-row  and 
arrested  Ellen  Williams. — Serjeant  Moser,  Scotland-yard,  deposed  that 
on  the  23rd  June,  at  three  o’clock,  he  went  to  21,  White  Hart-street, 
Drury-lane.  It  was  a  bookseller’s  shop.  The  male  prisoner  was  behind 
the  counter.  The  witness  asked  to  have  one  of  the  photographs  out  of 
the  window,  which  he  purchased.  He  then  asked  the  prisoner  if  he 
would  show  him  an  assortment  of  photographs.  They  went  upstairs, 
and  a  box  containing  a  quantity  of  photographs  was  shown  him.  The 
witness  asked  if  the  defendant  had  any  others.  He  replied  that 
he  had  not.  On  the  way  downstairs  they  met  Ellen  Williams, 
who  made  some  remark,  aud  her  husband  told  her  that  the  witness 
had  been  to  buy  some  jihotographs.  She  asked  if  he  had  seen  their 
album.  Witness  replied  that  he  liad  not  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  it, 
and  they  went  upstairs  again,  when  the  male  prisoner  asked  if  witness 
was  a  detective,  as  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  particular,  having  been 
fined  once  for  selling  photographs.  He  asked  the  witness  for  his  name 
and  address,  and  said  that  he  would  forward  any  photographs  the 
witness  might  select.  Witness  gave  an  address,  and  the  male  prisoner 
said  to  his  wife  “Do  you  think  it  is  right?”  She  replied  “  I  do  not 
know.”  The  male  prisoner  then  produced  an  album  containing  selec¬ 
tions.  Witness  selected  six  and  paid  22s.  in  all  for  the  seven  photo¬ 
graphs  which  he  had  purchased.  The  witness  went  to  a  restaurant  and 
then  to  Scotland- yard.  A  warrant  was  taken  out.  On  Friday  the 
witness  went  to  execute  it  at  White  Hart-street,  but  he  found  the  shop 
shut  up.  He  ascertained  that  the  prisoner  had  left  the  day  after  he 
had  purchased  the  photographs. — The  prisoners  were  committed  for 
trial. 
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APHY. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  COLOUR  OF 
GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

Fkom  the  first  introduction  of  gelatine  plates  it  has  been  generally 
agreed  that  the  colour  of  the  image  produced  upon  the  dry  plate  is 
more  non-actinic  than  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  with 
wet  plates,  or  wet  collodion  in  any  form.  But,  beyond  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  general  fact,  scarcely  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
examine  into  the  causes  and  properties  of  the  various-coloured 
deposits  obtainable  with  gelatine,  or  to  study  the  variations  necessary 
in  the  apparent  density  of  a  negative  according  to  its  colour. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  to  negligence  on  this  point  is  chiefly  trace¬ 
able  the  charge  that  has  been  made  against  gelatine  plates — that 
they  are  devoid  of  “sparkle.”  It  is,  perhaps,  also  ignorance  of  the 
relative  printing  value  of  different-coloured  images  that  renders  us, 
at  the  present  time,  unable  to  account  for  a  frequently-noticed  fact, 
namely,  that  an  apparently  nearly-perfect  negative  sometimes  gives 
a  very  unsatisfactory  print,  and  vice  versd.  In  speaking  of  colour 
we  do  so  in  the  sense  of  its  relation  to  the  gradation  and  general 
density  of  the  negative.  We  start  with  the  proposition  that  with 
any  colour  (such,  at  least,  as  we  ordinarily  obtain)  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  highest  excellence  of  results,  if  we  only  know  how  to  do  it  ; 
but  that  in  proportion  as  the  colour  of  the  image  varies  so  must  the 
gradations  and  density  of  the  negative  be  varied  to  produce  the 
same  result. 

It  is  extremely  easy  to  prove  the  effect  of  change  of  colour  of  the 
image  upon  the  printing  quality  of  a  negative.  Supposing  we  have 
a  negative  of  moderate  density  and  general  gradation :  let  this  be 
cut  into  three  portions,  and  let  one  be  treated  with  any  of  the 
intensifying  solutions  which  are  employed  to  produce  a  non-actinic 
image.  Schlippe’s  salt  will  answer  our  purpose.  Let  a  second 
portion  be  treated  with  chloride  of  gold  in  weak  solution  until  com¬ 
pletely  “toned”  or  converted  to  the  peculiar  blue  colour  obtained 
under  such  conditions.  Now  mark  the  relative  results.  Not 
only  will  No.  1  have  gained  very  considerably  in  general  density, 
but  the  whole  character  of  the  print  will  be  found  to  be  changed. 
The  high  lights  if  not  rendered  opaque  will  have  become  so  dense 
that,  in  order  to  render  them  satisfactorily,  the  printing  will  have  to 
be  continued  until  the  half-tones  and  shadows  are  many  degrees 
darker  in  proportion  than  they  were  in  the  original.  The  second 
portion  of  the  negative  after  treatment  with  gold  will  be  found  to 
have  suffered  an  exactly  opposite  change,  the  high  lights  and  half¬ 
tones  being  scarcely  distinguishable  and  presenting  but  the  feeblest 
contrast  with  the  deep  shadows.  In  point  of  fact  the  relation  between 
the  different  grades  of  the  image  has  been  altogether  altered — it  may 
be  for  the  better,  or  it  may  be  for  the  worse. 

Where  a  very  considerable  alteration  is  made  in  the  general  density 
or  in  the  colour  of  a  negative,  as  when  Scblippe’s  salt  is  employed,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  judge  of  the  approximate  printing  effect  produced, 
though  to  accurately  estimate  the  extent  of  the  change  would  puzzle 
not  a  few.  Where,  however,  the  change  is  very  slight,  both  in  degree 
and  in  colour,  it  becomes  far  more  difficult  to  educate  the  eye  to  an 
exact  valuation  of  the  printing  qualities  of  the  image.  This  is,  we 
opine,  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  with  gelatine  plates. 
The  variations  in  the  colour  of  the  image  from  different  causes — 


such  as  modifications  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  or  in  the  ex¬ 
posure  or  development — though  slight  and  inappreciable  to  the  eye, 
are  sufficiently  marked  to  produce  a  decided  effect  upon  the  printing 
value  of  the  negative.  In  this  manner,  if  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
judge  our  negatives  by  their  mere  visual  intensity ,  it  is  more  than 
probable  we  shall  find  that  they  are  frequently  disappointing  in 
the  character  of  the  prints  they  give. 

But  it  may  be  asked — How  is  uniformity  to  be  attained,  seeing  that 
such  slight  variations  in'the  conditions  of  working  suffice  to  alter  our 
results?  But,  reader,  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  difficulty.  Who 
will  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  he  can  or  will  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  ultimate  colour  and  gradations  of  a  gelatine  negative  from  an 
examination  of  an  unfixed  plate  in  the  dark  room?  Why,  even  the 
fixed  and  washed  but  still  wet  plate  changes  its  colour  slightly  as  it 
dries.  Who,  again,  even  with  plates  of  uniform  quality,  can  guaran¬ 
tee,  even  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  extreme  care,  to  produce  a 
dozen  consecutive  negatives  all  uniform  in  colour?  To  perform 
this,  even  under  these  circumstances,  necessitates  uniformity  in 
every  step  of  the  operation — in  light,  exposure,  strength  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  development,  and  even  the  fixing  and  washing  ;  so  there 
is  but  a  limited  margin  for  carelessness.  Evidently  it  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  impossible  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
uniformity,  so  all  we  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  approach  it  as  closely  as 
possible,  by  studying  the  effects  produced  by  Blight  variations  in  the 
conditions  of  working. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plates  themselves  claim  attention  as  being 
the  first  source  of  probable  variation.  Not,  indeed,  to  the  maker  i3 
any  difficulty  presented  in  producing  a  tolerably  uniform  result— so 
far  at  least  as  colour  of  the  image  is  concerned,  for  most  makers’ 
plates  possess  an  individuality  of  character  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  very  manifest — but  the  user  of  commercial  plates, 
who,  perhaps,  changes  from  one  make  to  another  in  the  search  for 
perfection,  is  likely  to  suffer  some  inconvenience  from  the  varying 
results  thus  obtained.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  and  one 
which  would  seem  to  show  that  this  difference  in  quality  is  re¬ 
cognised  though  not  understood — that  with  very  few  exceptions 
the  users  of  commercial  plates  pin  their  faith  to  that  sample 
which  they  tried  first,  and  with  whichjthey  gained  their  experience 
in  working. 

We  next  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  conditions — expo¬ 
sure  and  development — which  may  be  treated  together.  It  is  a 
truism  to  state  that  there  is  but  one  correct  exposure  (however  much 
we  may  be  able  to  depart  from  that  time  by  varying  the  develop¬ 
ment),  and,  therefore,  but  one  correct  development.  Though  in 
cases  of  comparatively  slight  under-  or  over-exposure  the  deficiencies 
may  be  remedied  by  judicious  development,  and  a  printable  or,  per¬ 
haps,  even  a  “perfect”  negative  obtained,  we  are  doubtful  whether 
real  perfection  is  thus  reached.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
the  practice  in  the  studio  (where  there  is  little  need  of  it)  of  syste¬ 
matically  drawing  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  developer,  or  remedying 
defects  of  exposure,  must  lead  to  the  production  of  a  nondescript 
class  of  work,  and  will  continue  to  perpetuate  the  slur  which  has 
been  cast  upon  gelatine  by  those  who  fail  to  produce,  with  the  latter, 
results  as  uniformly  good  as  with  the  bath. 
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Though  for  landscape  work,  or  for  the  special  cases  in  the  studio 
where  it  is  impossible  to  give  “  the  best  ”  exposure,  we  should  repeat 
what  we  have  previously  said  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  the 
development  in  a  tentative  manner.  For  general  studio  work  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  developer  of  fixed  and  uniform  strength 
will  lead  to  the  production  of  a  more  uniform  class  of  work.  Not, 
perhaps,  at  the  outset,  but  gradually,  by  teaching  the  operator  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  matter  of  exposure,  it  will  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  In  this  direction  ferrous  oxalate  would  appear  to 
offer  certain  advantages  over  alkaline  pyro.,  and  would  offer  no 
temptation  to  the  operator  to  play  with  his  exposures. 

- - 

CLEANING  OFF  OLD  NEGATIVES. 
Considerable  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in  rendering  glass 
that  has  been  used  for  negatives  sufficiently  clean  to  enable  it  to  be 
again  employed  for  the  same  purpose;  and  with  some  samples 
the  difficulty  is  much  greater  than  with  others,  in  some  cases 
amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility— notably,  with  such  as  those 
alluded  to  some  months  since  under  the  heading  of  Troublesome 
Glass;  for  so  easily  is  its  surface  penetrated  with  the  chemicals  that 
in  some  instances  a  previous  image  puts  in  a  faint  appearance  while 
the  new  one  is  being  developed.  Indeed,  some  of  the  so-called 
“  spirit  photographs”  are  said  to  have  been  produced  by  using  glass 
of  this  description,  which  has  previously  borne  an  image,  and  has 
been  intentionally  but  imperfectly  cleaned. 

Perhaps  the  most  effectual  of  all  detergents  for  old  glass  is  a 
mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  proposed 
some  years  since  in  these  columns  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  the 
detersive  action  being  due  to  the  chromic  acid  formed  by  the 
mixture.  Excellent  as  this  agent  is,  its  employment  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  owing  to  the  injurious  action  it  has  upon 
the  hands  of  the  operator,  often  producing  deep  and  painful  wounds, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  but  seldom  employed. 

To  remove  old  and  varnished  films,  it  is  commonly  recommended 
to  immerse  the  plates  ia  a  boiling  solution  of  common  washing  soda ; 
but  when  plates  of  large  dimensions  have  to  be  dealt  with  this  plan 
is  manifestly  inconvenient,  and  with  some  sizes  impracticable.  The 
same  end  may,  however,  be  attained  by  soaking  them  in  a  strong 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlash),  or,  what  is  better  and  more 
economical,  the  crude  potashes  commonly  called  “  American  potash.” 
The  plates  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  until  the  film 
is  loosened.  The  time  this  will  take  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  solution  and  the  kind  of  varnish  with  which  the  plates  are  coated. 
With  those  of  the  softer  kind  (such  as  have  sandarac  for  their  base) 
eight  to  twelve  hours  is  generally  sufficient;  but  with  those  which 
have  lac  as  a  base  as  much  as  twenty-four  or  more  may  be  required. 
As  soon  as  the  films  have  become  detached  the  glass  should  be  put 
under  the  tap,  well  rinsed,  and  then  transferred  to  a  dish  of  dilute 
acid,  where  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  often  employed  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  but 
nitric  acid  is  preferable,  because  it  is  a  better  solvent  of  any  im¬ 
purities  that  may  remain  upon  the  [glass.  As  the  continued  action 
of  the  alkaline  solution  has  a  solvent  action  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  plates.from  it  as  soon  as  the  film 
becomes  detached,  and  in  no  case  should  the  alkali  be  allowed  to  dry 
on  it,  otherwise  stains  may  eventually  make  their  appearance  when 
the  glass  is  again  used.  With  some  of  the  hard  varnishes  now  in 
the  market  the  films  are  not  quickly  removed  by  the  alkaline  bath; 
but  if  they  be  kept  moist  with  methylated  spirit  for  a  short  time  prior 
to  their  immersion  the  time  will  be  materially  shortened.  A  con¬ 
venient  method  of  doing  this  is,  to  pour  a  little  spirit  on  one  plate 
and  cover  it  with  another.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
the  plates  may  be  immersed,  and  the  film  will  then  quickly  succumb 
to  the  alkali.  After  the  plates  are  taken  from  the  acid  bath  they 
must  be  well  rinsed  in  order  to  free  them  from  the  acid. 

Some  operators  prefer  to  wipe  the  plates,  while  others  prefer  to 
allow  them  to  drain  and  dry  spontaneously.  In  the  latter  case  they 
will  seldom  be  rendered  sufficiently  clean  for  use,  unless  soma 
abrasive  substance,  such  as  tripoli  or  crocus  powder,  be  employed  ia 


the  fiual  polishing;  whereas  in  the  former  case  it  will  not  be  required, 
unless  the  glass  be  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

We  may  here  give  a  bint  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  wiping 
their  plates,  namely,  that  the  plate  may  be  effectually  dried  by 
simply  passing  an  india-rubber  squeegee  over  it,  a  single  stroke 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A  very  convenient  squeegee  to 
employ  is  what  is  known  as  the  “  magic  window  cleaner,"  to  be 
purchased  at  most  india-rubber  shops  for  a  shilling. 

There  is  another  method  of  removing  varnished  films  which  is 
very  simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  effectual,  no  matter  how  hard 
the  varnish  may  be,  and  is  also  a  very  convenient  one  to  employ 
when  the  plates  are  small,  because  it  does  not  necessitate  the  use  of 
either  an  acid  or  alkaline  bath.  It  is  as  follows: — Take  some  old 
collodion,  and  add  to  each[ounce  half-a-drachm  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Should  old  collodion  not  be  at  hand  mix  together  equal  parts  of 
common  methylated  ether  and  methylated  alcohol,  and  drop  in 
sufficient  iodine  to  make  it  a  deep  red  colour ;  then  add  the  acid. 
Pour  this  mixture  on  the  varnished  plate  in  the  same  manner  as 
coating  it  with  collodion,  taking  care  to  run  it  up  to  the  edges ; 
then  put  another  plate  (varnished  side)  upon  it,  and  so  with  the 
whole  that  have  to  be  treated,  placing  them  in  a  pile.  After  remain¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  hours  the  plates  are  separated  and  put  into  a  dish 
of  clean  water,  and  after  soaking  for  twenty-four  hours  the  films  will 
float  off,  leaving  the  plates  (after  rinsing)  clean  enough  for  polishing. 

It  is  the  custom  with  some  operators,  when  a  negative  does  not 
prove  to  their  [satisfaction  on  development,  to  throw  the  plate  into 
the  sink,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  hours.  Such  plates  will 
often  entail  far  more  trouble  to  clean  than  those  which  have  been 
varnished,  owing  to  the  glass  itself  becoming  stained,  and  these 
stains  can  rarely  be  removed  except  by  treatment  with  acid, 
followed  by  an  abrasive.  It  is  often  noticed  that  a  collodion  film 
which  has  simply  been  developed  with  iron  holds  much  more  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  glass  than  one  that  has  been  intensified  with  pyrogallio 
acid;  but  it  may  easily  be  removed  by  scrubbing  with  a  nail  brush, 
which  should  be  kept  ready  for  the  purpose. 

A  difficulty  is  often  experienced  at  this  season  of  the  year  in 
polishing  the  plates  successfully;  for,  although  they  may  appear  to 
be  clean,  and  show  no  trace  of  impurity  when  breathed  upon,  still 
when  the  picture  is  developed  it  proves  to  be  streaky  or  stained- 
This  trouble  ia  often  attributed  to  the  glass  having  been  rendered 
electrical  by  the  friction,  but  is  in  reality  due  to  the  polishing  pads 
being  too  dry;  hence  it  does  not  “  bite  ”  or  cling  to  the  glass,  and  so 
remove  its  impurities.  When  this  difficulty  is  experienced  the 
polishing  leathers  or  cloths  should  be  put  away  in  a  damp  room 
or  cellar  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  they  have  absorbed  a  little  moisture. 
It  is  frequently  thought  that  the  polishing  leathers  cannot  be  too  dry  ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  cling  or  hold  to  the 
glass  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  contain  a  little  moisture. 
Gelatine  plates,  whether  varnished  or  not,  may  be  cleaned  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  described  in  connection  with  collodion, 
with  the  potash  bath  followed  by  one  of  acid. 


SCALES  AND  WEIGHTS. 

The  whole  practice  of  photography  being  bound  together  by  weights 
and  measures,  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  moment  that  so  important 
a  matter  as  the  due  weighing  of  the  several  chemicals  made  use  of 
should  be  performed  in  a  correct  manner  and  with  proper  instru¬ 
ments.  Yet,  judging  from  a  few  examples  that  have  come  under  our 
notice,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  operation  of  weighing  is 
often  about  as  badly  performed  as  possible,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  many  of  the  discrepancies  which  from  time  to  time 
have  cropped  up  in  emulsion  and  other  matters  may  not  unlikely  be 
traced  to  some  such  cause. 

It  is  true  that  experimentalists  in  emulsion  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  rare,  and,  further,  and  that  in  ordinary  wet-plate  work 
there  are  few  operations  requiring  any  great  nicety  of  weighing;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  hold  that  if  “  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
worth  doing  well,’’  and  hence  would  lay  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  good  scales  and  correct  weighing. 
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As  regards  the  instruments  themselves :  they  can  be  had  in  the 
greatest  variety  and  from  a  price  of  about  half-a-crown  to  many 
pounds  each,  the  latter,  however,  only  being  useful  in  the  case  of  one 
who  takes  up  photography  as  a  branch  of  chemical  science,  and  who 
wishes  to  work  on  principles  as  strict  and  accurate  as  those  of 
the  scientific  chemist. 

With  respect  to  the  scales  employed :  if  a  photographer  possess  a 
balance  at  all  intended  for  small  weights  (we  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  in  many  studios  they  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence),  it 
is  very  often  of  the  cheapest  and  most  elementary  description,  and 
not  to  be  depended  upon  for  anything  below  two  or  three  grains.  Of 
course  we  assume  that  a  good,  strong  pair  of  scales  for  weighing 
ounces  and  pounds  is  a  universal  provision  in  the  studio,  our  remarks 
having  reference  more  particularly  to  the  smaller  and  more  delicate 
instruments  for  such  small  quantities  as  grains  and  fractions  of  an 
ounce — such,  for  example,  as  would  be  needed  to  weigh  out  packets 
of  pyro.  in  the  manner  recommended  by  some  dry-plate  workers. 
No  other  kind  could  be  made  use  of  by  the  emulsionist  who  would 
wish  to  experiment  with  small  batches  of  emulsion,  and  to  whom  a 
difference  of  a  grain  more  or  less  in  his  nitrate  of  silver  in  making  of 
emulsion  would  be  of  considerable  import.  The  balance  most  useful 
for  employment  by  the  photographer  is  a  small  portable  kind,  which 
can  be  used  either  attached  to  a  pillar,  which  keeps  it  always  sus¬ 
pended  ready  for  immediate  use  at  any  time  it  may  be  quickly  required, 
or  it  is  used  in  another  form,  and  (this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common) 
with  no  permanent  attachment,  it  being  intended  to  be  held  in  the 
hand  during  the  operation  of  weighing. 

As  we  have  seen  balances  of  this  kind  in  various  conditions  of 
preservation,  or  want  of  it,  we  would  here  say  that  to  be  able  to 
make  accurate  weighings  it  is  highly  necessary  to  keep  the  scales 
clean  and  free  from  dust  or  rust.  If  this  be  not  done  there  i3  a 
liability  that  at  some  possibly  critical  moment  they  may  fail  to  give 
correct  indications  through  a  particle  of  dust  or  of  rust  interfering 
with  the  delicate  manner  in  which  they  swing. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  glass  pans  in  preference  to 
metal — that  is,  brass — that  the  cheaper  kinds  are  usually  fitted  with. 
Glass  is  readily  cleaned  and  kept  free  from  any  chemical  taint ;  brass, 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  liable  to  corrode,  and  so  perhaps  render 
the  sides  uneven  in  weight,  thus  indicating  untruthfully.  Again  :  in 
many  weighings  the  use  of  brass  unprotected  would  not  be  permis¬ 
sible  on  account  of  its  injuring  the  substance  placed  upon  it;  thus, 
nitrate  of  silver  would  be  quite  spoiled  by  being  placed  upon  a  scale 
pan  of  such  a  metal.  Of  course  this  difficulty  is  readily  overcome  by 
laying  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  pan  and  placing  the  substance  to 
be  weighed  upon  it,  taking  care  to  counterpoise  the  paper  by  another 
similiarly-sized  piece  upon  the  opposite  pan. 

The  beam  of  the  scales  should,  for  accuracy,  have  what  are  termed 
“  box-ends  ” — that  is,  an  arrangement  for  the  suspension  for  the  pans 
upon  a  pivot  to  get  freedom  of  action,  the  ordinary  cheap  “hook-end’’ 
scales  being  very  liable  to  mislead  unless  great  care  be  used.  The  box- 
ends  always  permit  the  pans  to  suspend  freely  and  work  delicately  ; 
the  hook-ends,  on  the  contrary,  often  work  so  stiffly  as  to  throw  the 
centre  of  gravity  out  of  its  proper  position,  and,  consequently,  cause 
the  weighing  to  be  incorrect — an  error  that  occurs,  we  imagine,  more 
frequently  than  might  be  supposed. 

We  are  led  to  dwell  upon  this  point  through  having  very  recently 
seen  a  weighing  incorrectly  made  and  the  error  only  just  discovered  in 
time  to  prevent  an  awkward  contretemps.  A  pair  of  hook-end  scales 
were  in  use,  and  the  suspending  ring  had  got  twisted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  its  due  play  and  causa  it  to  throw  the  centre  of  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  particular  pan  quite  an  eighth  of  an  inch  away  from  the 
centre  of  the  balance,  with  results  that  may  easily  be  imagined. 
This  is  an  accident  constantly  liable  to  occur,  and  one  which  we 
cannot  avoid  thinking  frequently  happens. 

It  may,  however,  be  well  guarded  against,  before  commencing 
weighing  operations,  by  holding  the  balance  in  position  (the  forefinger 
and  thumb  to  the  tassel  $nd  the  other  fingers  at  the  back  of  the 
suspending  piece  witbin  which  the  index  turns,  and  not,  as  is 
usually  done,  holding  the  suspending  piece  itself  by  finger  and 
thumb),  and  testing  whether  both  pans  are  alike,  the  index  remain¬ 


ing  “  home  ”  after  a  few  moments’  trial.  If  it  hang  correctly  when  so 
held,  and  a  point  be  always  made  of  so  hanging  or  testing  it,  the 
operator  may  be  sure  of  his  weighing  being  correctly  performed. 
And  we  would  again  lay  stress  upon  the  scales  being  kept  clean  and 
free  from  deposit. 

-  We  may  conclude  by  a  few  words  upon  the  weights  themselves. 
In  the  cheap  scales  so  commonly  employed  are  a  goodly  supply 
of  weights,  which  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perfectly  truthful. 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  get  them  officially  stamped  at  a  very  small 
charge,  so  that  further  trouble  as  to  their  trustworthiness  may 
be  prevented.  If  the  photographer  wish  to  avoid  this  testing  he 
may  do  it  himself  by  weighing  one  weight  or  set  against  another  of 
known  correctness. 

We  have  repeated,  with  materials  readiest  to  hand,  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd,  recorded  in  another  column, 
in  the  direction  of  a  pellicular  substitute  for  glass  for  negative 
purposes.  With  the  first  method  describel  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  very  beautiful  films,  but,  as  our  contributor  suggests, 
the  trouble  involved  is  a  little  in  excess  of  what  the  ordinary 
amateur  will  undertake;  still  we  see  no  reason  why  the  method 
should  not  be  profitably  worked  as  a  speciality.  With  the 
alternative  plan  we  have  not  succeeded  so  well,  the  drying  of  the 
thick  layer  of  gelatine  being  slow  and  imperfect,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  employment  of  weak  alcohol  and  the  resulting  pellicle  rough 
and  uneven  in  texture.  The  idea  of  isolating  the.  extremely  thin 
films  of  gelatine  by  alterniting  layers  of  collodion  not  only  adds 
greatly  to  the  evenness  of  the  final  result,  but  it  also  adds  greatly 
to  the  damp-resisting  power  of  the  compound  film,  which,  when 
immersed  in  water,  shows  very  little  tendency  to  curl  up  in  the 
provoking  manner  usual  with  gelatine  films.  A  useful  and  easily- 
adopted  plan  we  would  recommend,  especially  for  small  plates,  is  os 
follows: — Procure  some  of  the  sheet  gelatine  employed,  for  bonbr>n 
purposes  ;  this  may  be  obtained  of  great  transparency  and  fineness 
of  texture.  Let  it  be  cut  up  iuto  pieces  a  little  larger  than  the 
“plates”  required.  Two  or  three,  or  even  more,  of  these  sheets  are 
then  made  to  adhere  by  means  of  alcoholic  solution  of  gelatine,  or 
gelatine  and  chrome  alum,  and  placed  under  a  weight  to  dry,  wlie.i 
the  result  will  be  a  “pellicle”  of  the  thickness  of  fine  pasteboard. 
If  these  be  now  covered  with  a  layer  of  transfer  collodion,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  small  proportion  of  negative  varnish,  they  will  be 
found  to  withstand  the  application  of  moisture  very  well. 


EXPOSING  EXPERIENCES. 

The  exposing  of  the  plate  —  though  apparently  the  simplest  of 
matters,  and  one  that  could  call  for  no  special  remark — is  yet 
a  subject  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  one  which  requires 
both  tact  and  knowdedge. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  operator  who  in  the  sternest  of 
tones  seems  to  throw  at  his  victim’s  head  the  command  to  be  still 
and  his  “Now!”  is  rapped  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  awe  the 
least  timid  sitter,  sending  a  quiver  through  his  frame  that  fre¬ 
quently  enough  tends  to  prevent  the  obtaining  a  “  sharp  ”  picture. 
Equally  well  known,  too,  is  that  more  diffident  type,  one  of  whom 
doubtless  posed  as  the  original  in  the  story  wo  get  from  America, 
which  represents  the  operator  as  having  taken  off  the  lens  cap 
with  his  back  to  his  sitter,  having  first  told  her  to  look  hard  at  a 
spot  on  the  wall,  and  who  was  horrified  to  find  the  old  lady  literally 
looking  “hard”  at  the  spot,  having  crossed  the  room  for  the  purpose. 
She  at  once  told  him  not  to  play  his  tricks  upon  her;  she  saw 
“  nothing  particular  in  the  spot.” 

These  are  ordinary  types,  and  sufficient  to  remind  my  readers  of 
the  many  methods  there  are  for  performing  this  rather  delicate 
operation.  In  my  own  practice  I  gradually  lead  up  in  conversation 
to  the  required  moment,  neither  turning  my  back  to  the  sitter  nor 
yet  looking  him  in  the  face,  but  so  arranging  that  he  becomes 
aware  of  the  commencement  of  the  exposure  without  any  sudden 
shock.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  my  sitters  that  they  never 
could  get  a  picture  taken  of  themselves;  they  always  felt  so 
nervous  the  moment  the  “  lid  wras  taken  off.”  The  substitution  of 
the  leather  cap  for  the  old,  ringing  brass  one  was  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment,  though  as  a  necessary  part  of  first-class  instruments  it  will 
not  be  in  the  memory  of  many  of  the  younger  operators  of  today. 
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The  greatest  improvement,  however,  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  that  has  been  brought  before  the  profession  for 
many  years  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Cadett  shutter.  The  moment  I 
saw  one  I  felt  I  might  cry  ‘‘Eureka!”  I  purchased  an  instrument, 
and  I  now  would  not  be  without  it  for  many  times  its  cost ;  the  only 
wonder  is  how  one  managed  without  it  before.  No  more  standing 
like  a  police  officer  in  charge  of  a  camera  ;  no  thrill  sent  through 
a  sitter  as  he  saw — no  matter  in  what  direction  his  eyes  were  look¬ 
ing — the  photographer’s  hand,  like  the  arm  of  a  signal  post,  steal 
up  and  perform  the  mysterious  operation,  which  caused  him  to  feel 
as  though  a  spell  were  cast  over  him!  Now  the  operator  may 
walk  about  the  room  with  an  india-rubber  ball  in  hand,  and,  engag¬ 
ing  his  sitter  in  conversation  while  performing  little  nothings 
about  the  room  to  prevent  his  sitter  from  getting  nervous,  he 
uncaps  the  lens  and  takes  a  picture  almost  without  the  sitter 
knowing  it ;  indeed  in  my  practice  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
thing  with  me  actually  to  take  a  sitter  without  he  or  she  having 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  picture  having  been  taken  at  all 
— and  this  with  wet  collodion,  too,  which  I  have  always  made 
a  point  of  working  at  its  utmost  sensitiveness. 

When  the  instrument  first  came  into  my  possession  I  saw  its 
weak  point  was  the  opening  of  the  flap  outside  the  lens  instead 
of  within  the  camera — a  drawback  which  I  pointed  out  to  the 
representative  of  the  manufacturers,  and  which  has  since  been 
remedied.  I  used  the  shutter  in  its  original  form,  to  uncap  from 
outside,  for  some  length  of  time  to  give  it  a  proper  trial,  and  its 
advantages  were  most  prominent  even  used  in  that  manner;  but 
I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  for  children’s  pictures  a  few  only  of 
its  advantages  could  be  made  use  of  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Their  preternaturally  sharp  eyes  detected  the  faintest  movement; 
and,  though  I  had  a  tunnel-shaped  cover  for  my  lens,  they 
detected  the  action  at  its  end,  and  almost  invariably  turned  head 
or  eyes  at  a  most  critical  moment,  spoiling  many  a  good  picture. 
I,  therefore,  determined  to  work  it  inside  and  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion  to  that  provided  for  in  the  mechanical  details  of  the  instru¬ 
ment;  that  is,  I  made  it  to  work  edgeways  instead  of  flapwise, 
forward  into  the  camera  and  back  again.  I  believe  the  shutter,  as 
made  at  the  present  time,  works,  when  adapted  for  the  inside,  in 
the  fashion  1  object  to;  but  that  it  is  not  so  made  on  account  of 
any  prejudice  of  the  makers  for  that  form,  but  simply  because  the 
working  of  it  edgeways  would  cause  so  large  a  camera  to  be 
required — larger  than  the  bulk  of  photographers  care  to  employ 
for  carte  work.  To  be  able  to  work  the  shutter  I  purchased  a 
universal  camera,  and  the  manufacturers  carried  out  my  plan  for 
altering  it  with  the  utmost  attention  and  nicety. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  shutter  working  inside  must  not  press 
against  the  lens,  and  equally  obvious  is  it  that  in  the  case  of  the 
flap  being  fixed  a  slight  distance  away  some  light  will  come  into  the 
camera  beyond  its  periphery,  with  the  certainty  of  spoiling  most  of 
the  plates  put  in.  A  false  front  inside  the  camera,  pierced  with  an 
aperture  equal  in  diameter  to  the  lens,  obviated  this  difficulty. 
Now  I  have  a  most  beautifully-arranged  shutter  which  is  invisible, 
works  without  raising  dust  in  the  camera  to  fall  on  and  injure  the 
wet  plate  exposed  within,  and  which  puts  it  in  my  power  to  take 
many  a  picture  that  would  have  been  lost  entirely  but  for  my 
possessing  the  pneumatic  shutter. 

I  tried  the  electric  shutter,  but  I  was  not  sufficiently  pleased  to 
continue  its  use;  in  fact,  I  am  told  that  it  is  no  longer  made,  its 
disadvantages  being  the  want  of  power  of  a  quick  return.  With 
the  widespread  employment  of  gelatine  plates  it  has  become  a  by 
no  means  uncommon  thing  to  take  pictures  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  for  measuring  such  brief  portions  of  time  something 
thoroughly  efficient  has  yet  to  be  devised — a  shutter  capable  of 
being  set,  as  it  were,  to  any  time  from  a  twentieth  of  a  second  to 
a  minute.  To  compass  these  requirements  I  can  scarcely  imagine 
anything  being  invented  which  does  not  involve  something  in  the 
form  of  clockwork;  but  if  a  thoroughly  efficient  one  were  to  be 
designed  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  success  from  any 
point  of  view — manipulatory  or  commercially.  I  hope  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  such  a  perfect  apparatus  may  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  photographers  in  general. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


ART  TRAINING. 

The  publication  of  the  series  of  articles,  Where  to  Oo  with  the  Camera, 
cannot  fail  at  this  season  to  interest  a  large  number  of  the  readers 
of  the  Journal ;  but  anyone  who  has  been  out  on  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  “  field  day”  with  a  photographic  party  will  know  what  I 
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mean  when  I  say  that  for  many  of  our  brethren,  professional  as 
well  as  amateur,  something  more  than  “  where  to  go”  is  required, 
viz.,  what  to  see  when  they  get  there. 

The  result  of  my  own  experience  of  such  parties  is  that  there  are 
generuily  present  one  or  two  members  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  “up”  in  art,  and,  consequently,  in  whose  judgment  the  rest 
have  full  confidence.  Almost  unconsciously  the  party  divides  itself 
into  the  leader  or  leaders  and  the  led  ;  and  no  sooner  does  tho 
former  plant  his  tripod  than  he  fiuds  himself  surrounded  by  almost 
the  whole  band,  each  eager  to  see  the  point  of  view  which  he  has 
selected,  being  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  the  only 
point  from  which  a  good  picture  can  be  got. 

Now  while,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  true  of  art,  as  of  poetry, 
that  artists  are  born,  not  made,  it  is  no  less  true  that  no  man  can  be 
a  true  artist  without  much  and  careful  study,  and  study  especially 
of  the  work  of  those  whose  position  has  met  with  universal  recog¬ 
nition.  For  this  purpose  the  walls  of  the  various  exhibitions  now 
held  in  almost  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  are 
most  excellent  schools,  the  only  drawback  being  the  influence  of 
colour.  The  charm  of  this  and  its  influence  in  giving  perfection  to 
the  picture  is  apt  to  discourage  the  photographic  student  as  he 
recognises  the  impossibility  of  emulating  it  in  the  camera. 

Valuable,  then,  as  are  the  ordinary  exhibitions  of  paintings,  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  to  the  photographic  student,  much  more 
valuable  are  the  rarer  exhibitions  of  “  black  and  white,”  as  in  this 
the  photographer  feels  that  he  meets  the  artist  on  something  more 
nearly  approaching  equal  ground.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  now 
works  enables  him  to  catch  the  fleeting  blinks  of  sunshine  and  secure 
the  passing  expression  that  he  may  be  able  to  evoke,  and  so  far 
there  is  in  the  domain  of  monochrome  little  that  the  artist  may  do 
which  an  able,  educated  photographer  may  not  attempt. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  fortunately  reside  in  the  south,  or  who 
can  pay  a  visit  to  London,  have  occasional  opportunities  of  studying 
such  large  collections  of  works  in  monochrome  as  are  here  indicated  ; 
but  not  until  the  present  season  have  Scotchmen  been  so  favoured. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  Council  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  such  an  opportunity  is  at  present  afforded  by  a  collection 
of  nearly  one  thousand  works  in  “  black  and  white,”  produced  by 
over  four  hundred  artists,  including  most  of  the  great  names  of  the 
present  and  many  of  past  times. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  anything  like  a  detailed 
description,  nor  is  such  required,  my  purpose  being  simply  to  call  the 
attention  of  photographers  to  an  opportunity  for  self-education  that 
may  not  again  occur  for  a  very  long  time.  There  is  hardly  a  picture 
on  the  walls  from  which  something  may  not  be  learned,  although,  of 
course,  there  are  some  of  more  value  in  this  direction  than  others. 
As  a  type  of  exquisite  management  of  portrait  grouping  nothing  can 
be  better  than  Grandfather  s  Pet  (172),  by  Hubert  Herkomer,  while 
Thos.  Munro’s  On  the  Shore  at  Cardross  (191)  is  an  almost  perfect 
example  of  a  landscape.  Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal — the 
older  readers,  at  least — will  remember  the  interest  taken  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  The  Rising  Mist — I  think  by  Lyndon  Smith.*  With  the 
rapid  gelatine  plates  such  feats  may  now  be  easily  accomplished ; 
and  as  an  incentive  to  such  attempts  I  would  direct  special  attention 
to  Lucerne:  Daybreak  (314),  by  W.  J.  Roddy.  A  casual  observer 
might  pass  this  picture  without  notice,  or  conclude  that  it  was 
simply  a  bit  of  ill-defined  water  with  a  hazy  outline  of  some  build¬ 
ing  in  the  distance;  but  a  closer  inspection  rivets  the  attention,  as 
the  mist  seems  to  become  transparent,  gradually  revealing  in  delight- 
fully-soft  detail  the  architectural  and  other  matter  which  before  it 
seemed  to  shroud. 

I  hope  photographers  generally,  in  their  own  interests,  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  art  education.  Those  who  know 
little  may  here  by  patient  study  learn  almost  all  they  need  to  know, 
and  those  who  know  most  cannot  fail  to  learn  more. 

John  Ntcol,  Ph.D. 


PELLICULAR  NEGATIVES. 

A  considerable  amount  of  interest  must  always  attach  to  any 
method  which  attempts,  at  all  successfully,  to  do  away  with  the 
bulky  and  fragile  glass  which  up  to  the  present  time  forms  the  sole 
basis  of  our  negatives,  whether  studio  or  landscape,  collodion  or 
gelatine ;  and  I — in  common,  no  doubt,  with  many  others — watch 
eagerly  for  any  new  thing  in  this  direction.  So  far  we  have,  I  am 
afraid,  very  little  prospect  of  driving  out  glass,  even  in  that  class  of 
work  where  the  saving  and  weight  and  bulk  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  namely,  landscape  photography.  I  do  not, 
I  may  here  say,  doubt  that  in  many  respects  the  portrait  artist 
*  Is  not  the  picture  referred  to  The  Mist  Rising,  by  Stephen  Thompson  ?  Eds. 
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would  be  as  much  benefited  as  the  landscapist  by  the  innovation; 
hence  I  look  upon  it  as  a  catholic  advantage,  and  not  confined  to  any 
one  class. 

In  Mr.  Warnerke’s  tissue  we  have  the  first  practical  attempt  to 
dispense  with  glass — an  attempt  which  has  proved  in  many  hands  a 
complete  success.  But  it  lias  its  drawbacks.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  the  expense;  but  this,  I  imagine,  will  continue  to  be  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  any  method  which  may  be  brought  forward  until  some 
radically  new  principle  is  adopted.  Then  the  paper  support  upon 
which  the  transparent  pellicle  is  prepared  is,  to  my  idea,  objection¬ 
able,  as,  however  smooth  it  may  be,  it  imparts  to  the  latter  a  “  grain  ” 
which  it  retains  after  the  removal  of  the  paper,  and  which  in  many 
cases  is  reproduced  in  the  print.  Lastly:  india-rnbber  is  a  dangerous 
material  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  especially  when  in  thin  films; 
and  though  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s  tissue  the  thin  layers  of 
india-rubber  are  enclosed  between  others  of  collodion,  I  am  afraid 
the  compound  tissue  is  not  beyond  a  suspicion  of  instability. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  to  use  films 
of  gelatine  suitably  treated  so  as  to  harden  and  render  them 
removable  from  the  glass.  Gelatine  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  likely 
candidate  but  for  its  strong  affinity  for  moisture.  Even  when 
hardened  or  rendered  insoluble  by  means  of  chrome  alum  or  other 
chemical  means  it  still  retains  its  property  of  becoming  limp  and 
unmanageable  when  brought  in  contact  with  damp.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  coat  each  side  of  the  gelatine  pellicle  with  an  impermea¬ 
ble  film  in  order  to  protect  it  from  this  action,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  without  success.  I  have  myself  only  used  collodion  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  find  that,  if  a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  gelatine  be 
used  to  render  the  pellicle  strong  enough  to  handle,  it  will  in  a  damp 
place  attract  sufficient  moisture  through  the  collodion  to  become 
useless  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  struck  me  long  ago  that  if  a  film  could  be  built  up  in  alternate 
thin  layers  of  collodion  and  gelatine,  as  in  the  Warnerke  tissue,  the 
attacks  of  damp  would  be  confined  to  the  two  outermost  layers  of 
gelatine  instead  of  being  imparted  to  the  whole  thickness;  but  the 
difficulty  experienced  and  the  length  of  time  required  in  repeatedly 
drying  the  successive  layers  of  gelatine  have  hitherto  baffled  all  my 
attempts  in  this  direction. 

While  experimenting  with  Mr.  Herschell’s  solution  of  gelatine  in 
alcohol,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  utilised  with 
advantage.  Drying  quickly  in  thin  films  and  requiring  no  levelling 
it  promises  to  entirely  overcome  the  difficulties  formerly  experienced 
with  the  aqueous  solution,  besides  giving  a  better  result.  Upon 
trying  it  I  found  that  such  was  indeed  the  case ;  but  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  a  much  larger  number  of  layers  of  material  were  neces¬ 
sary  than  I  could  have  imagined  possible.  However,  that  is  a  matter 
of  detail  which  may  probably  be  overcome,  or  which  when  operating 
on  a  large  scale  would  possibly  not  be  of  moment. 

In  my  experiments  I  followed  two  courses,  using  in  either  case  a 
twenty-grain  solution  of  gelatine.  After  preparing  a  glass  surface 
with  wax  or  French  chalk  it  was  collodionised  and  dried.  The  col¬ 
lodion,  I  imagine,  should  be  a  tough  sample  similar  to  that  used 
for  transfer  purposes,  though  I  employed  an  ordinary  portrait 
sample;  the  first  film  should  be  dried  before  applying  the  second,  or 
the  gelatine  will  penetrate  and  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  glass. 

I  obtained  the  best  films — though  with  the  expenditure  of  more 
trouble — by  coating  the  collodionised  glass  with  the  warm  alcoholic 
gelatine  and  draining  off  the  excess,  as  in  the  case  of  collodion,  and 
laying  it  down  on  a  warm  plate  to  dry.  By  repeating  this  operation 
from  four  to  eight  times,  according  to  the  strength  of  film  required, 
with  each  material  a  very  perfect  result  is  obtained,  and  the  sheet 
when  once  dried  appears  to  be  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected 
by  damp.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  first  film  of  collodion 
be  completely  dried,  for  the  reason  given. 

In  order  to  save  time  I  varied  this  plan  by  pouring  on  to  the  plate, 
after  collodionisiug,  a  measured  quantity  of  gelatine,  and  allowing  it 
to  set  and  dry  in  a  level  position.  Three  layers  each  of  collodion 
and  gelatine  applied  in  this  manner  formed  a  much  thicker  tissue 
than  the  other  plan,  but  not  so  even  in  texture  nor  so  capable  of 
resisting  moisture. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  to  each  ounce  of  the  gelatine  solution  I  added 
three  minims  of  glycerine  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  chrome  alum, 
previously  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  trouble  of  all  this  will  probably  deter 
most  amateurs  from  adopting  this  plan;  but  I  think  if  any  manu¬ 
facturer  would  take  up  the  preparation  on  a  moderately  large  scale 
he  would  find  it  profitable. 

I  cannot  close  without  thanking  “  Free  Lance  ”  for  the  amiable 
manner  in  which  he  has  charged  me  with  attempting  to  deprive 
Mr.  Herschell  of  the  credit  of  introducing  the  alcoholic  solution  of 


gelatine.  In  the  sense  that  “  Free  Lance”  implies  I  did  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  but  I  think  neither  Mr.  Herschell  nor  even  “  Free  Lance  ”  (who 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  well  up  in  gelatine  matters)  can  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  facts  I  stated.  I  notice  in  last  week’s  Journal  that 
our  bold  but  not  over-scrupulous  friend  has  been  dealing  thrusts 
freely  in  all  directions  (Mr.  Herschell,  with  a  pleasing  impartiality, 
being  this  time  one  of  the  attacked),  so  I  must  congratulate  myself 
on  escaping  so  easily.  I  can  only  remark  that  such  criticism  may 
be  clever,  but  it  is  scarcely — well,  nice.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

KILLARNEY. 

An  excursion  to  Killarney  requires  more  time  than  one  to  the 
County  Wicklow,  but  will  repay  the  extra  trouble  by  scenery  far 
more  varied  and  possessing  more  local  colouring.  There  is  a  tran¬ 
quil  beauty  about  these  lakes,  and  a  certain  hazy  and  softened  out¬ 
line  characteristic  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  that  distinguishes 
Killarney  from  the  lake  districts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Should  the  traveller  wish  to  secure  a  few  interesting  pictures 
on  his  road  southward  he  would  do  well  to  stop  at  the  Rock  of 
Cashel,  near  Thurles,  where  there  are  a  series  of  ancient  monuments 
collected  in  a  small  space,  which  will  amply  repay  a  day’s  work  with 
the  camera. 

The  choice  of  a  hotel  at  Killarney  will  cause  the  tourist  some 
little  difficulty,  as  there  is  no  one  that  can  be  said  to  combine  all  that 
is  desirable.  The  two  best  are  certainly  the  Railway  Hotel  and  the 
Victoria  Hotel.  The  former  has  no  view  and  is  some  distance  from  the 
lakes;  the  latter  is  on  the  shore  of  the  lower  lake,  but  far  from 
Muckross  Abbey,  the  middle  and  upper  lakes,  and  some  of  the 
scenery  most  suitable  for  the  camera.  The  Lake  Hotel  and  the  two 
in  the  village  of  Muckross  are  inferior  in  size  and  appointments  to 
the  first-named,  but  are  clean  and  comfortable;  though  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  the  cuisine  of  the  Muckross  Arms,  when  I  was  there  some 
years  ago,  was  not  b}7  any  means  recherche.  From  these  two  modest 
hotels,  however,  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done  on  foot,  which  is  a 
great  consideration  for  the  worker  of  small  plates  who  loves  to  inde¬ 
pendently  shoulder  his  camera  and  slides  and  seek  the  picturesque 
beyond  the  beaten  track. 

The  excursions  at  Killarney  may  be  divided  into  those  made  by 
car  and  those  by  boat.  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  photo¬ 
graphic  tourist  to  avoid,  if  possible,  joining  the  large  parties  made 
up  each  day  by  the  hotel-keepers  to  make  certain  set  excursions. 
It  is,  of  course,  more  expensive  to  hire  a  car  or  boat  to  oneself,  but 
it  is  the  only  way,  except  on  foot,  to  enjoy  independence;  and  one 
excursion  made  this  way  repays  far  better  by  its  results  than  several 
made  in  company  with  persons  who  hurry  along  with  the  one  idea  of 
seeing  as  much  as  they  can  in  a  day. 

A  visit  to  Muckross  demesne,  which  includes  Dinish  Island,  old 
weir  bridge,  and  the  ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey  is  one  of  the  richest 
photographic  excursions  that  I  know  of,  and  it  should  be  explored  on 
foot.  From  the  hotels  in  the  village  this  is  easily  done;  from  the 
others  it  would  be  well  to  drive,  at  least  to  the  Muckross  entrance 
lodge.  The  pedestrian  will  find  little  difficulty  in  procuring  at  a 
reasonable  rate  a  man  or  boy  to  help  him  to  carry  his  apparatus.  The 
ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey  are  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  en¬ 
trance  lodge.  They  are  both  interesting  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  and  replete  with  picturesque  “bits”  for  the  camera.  The  road 
through  the  demesne,  along  the  shores  of  the  middle  lake,  presents 
some  very  fine  views  of  lake  and  mountain  ;  there  are  also  some  groups 
of  gnarled  old  arbutus  that  are  well  worth  a  plate.  Dinish  Island, 
which  terminates  this  drive,  is  full  of  interesting  subjects,  and  is 
rich  in  foregrounds  of  fern,  the  Osmunda  growing  here  in  great 
luxuriance.  The  ruined  bridge,  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  and  the 
glimpses  of  Tore  Mountain  combine  to  make  it  a  real  paradise  for 
the  photographic  artist. 

The  tourist  can  return  by  another  road,  which  follows  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  lake.  It  is  less  picturesque,  the  views  over  the  lake 
being,  in  a  great  measure,  shut  out  by  a  boundary  wall.  It  will, 
however,  afford  an  opportunity  to  visit  Tore  Waterfall,  which  is  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  about  a  mile  before  it  enters  Muckross  village. 
The  fall  is  very  pretty,  in  a  secluded  spot  shut  in  by  trees,  and, 
therefore,  extremely  difficult  to  take,  owing  to  the  want  of  light. 
There  is  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  lakes  to  be  obtained  from  the 
height  above  the  fall ;  under  advantageous  conditions  of  light  and 
sky  it  ought  to  make  a  good  picture. 
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The  next  excursion  taken  by  the  tourist  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  and  home  by  the  three  lakes— a  good  day’s 
work,  which  is  generally  performed  by  driving  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Gap,  proceeding  thence  on  foot  or  riding  through  the  Gap  and  the 
Black  Valley  to  the  head  of  the  upper  lake,  and  thence  home  by 
boat.  It  affords  a  charming  day  for  the  ordinary  tourist,  but,  I  think, 
rather  disappointing  to  the  photographer;  for  in  the  Gap  itself 
there  are  but  few  views  to  be  taken,  as  there  is  no  variety  either 
of  foreground  or  of  light  and  shade.  The  return  journey  by  water, 
though  lovely  in  the  extreme  to  the  spectator  seated  in  his  boat, 
offers  but  few  spots  along  the  shores  to  tempt  him  to  land  with  his 
camera. 

One  day  at  least  should  be  devoted  to  an  excursion  on  the  lakes, 
which,  by  starting  early,  may  easily  include  Innisfallen,  Boss  Island, 
Glenna  Bay,  and  O’Sullivan’s  Cascade.  Innisfallen  is  a  pretty  and 
well-wooded  island  situated  in  the  lower  lake,  and  contains  some 
very  ancient  ruins.  There  is  a  remarkably  good  view  of  the  ruins 
called  the  “ Oratory”  from  the  landing-place.  Boss  Island  contains 
an  old  castle  which  makes  a  fair  picture,  but  is  otherwise  uninteresting. 

Around  the  lakes  are  many  pretty  spots  which  can  only  be  reached 
by  boat.  The  tourist  who  has  plenty  of  time  will  find  endless 
enjoyment  in  seeking  out  these  little-frequented  nooks,  and  the  true 
artist  finds  considerably  more  pleasure  in  securing  pictures  of  such 
places  than  of  the  hackneyed  views  that  are  to  be  seen  delineated  in 
every  shop  window. 

About  eight  miles  from  Killarney  is  Derrycunny  Cascade.  It  can 
be  reached  either  by  car  or  boat.  The  former  is  the  better,  as  it 
enables  the  tourist  to  drive  afterwards  along  the  Kenmare  road  as 
far  as  Mulgrave  Police  Barracks.  The  views  thence,  looking  back 
towards  Killarney,  are  the  most  extensive  and  most  comprehensive 
of  all  the  views  of  the  lakes,  and  though  perhaps  a  little  distant  for 
photography  are  well  worth  attempting  if  properly  lit  and  embellished 
with  a  good  sky.  The  falls  at  Derrycunny  are  at  their  best  after 
heavy  rains ;  but,  as  the  surroundings  are  extremely  picturesque,  and 
they  are  usually  well  lit  for  the  camera  and  well  furnished  with  fern 
and  other  rough  foreground,  they  at  all  times  repay  a  visit. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  what  is  to  be  done  at  Killarney.  The 
photographer  who  is  limited  as  to  time  will  find  plenty  to  occupy 
him  in  visiting  the  places  I  have  described,  while  he  who  has  more 
leisure  can,  as  I  have  already  said,  discover  for  himself  each  day 
new  and  unexplored  regions,  which,  though  lying  close  to  the  beaten 
track,  have  been  as  yet  unvisited  by  the  camera. 

Should  the  tourist  wish  to  prolong  his  journey  he  can  return  to 
Dublin  by  Kenmare,  Glengariff,  and  Cork.  The  drive  alone  from 
Killarney  to  Glengariff  would  well  repay  the  trouble,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  will  find,  while  staying  at  Eecles’s  comfortable  hotel  at  the 
latter  place,  sufficient  charming  scenery  to  occupy  him  for  many 
days.  George  Mansfield. 

PURLEY  OAKS. 

These  famous  trees  are  as  strikingly  picturesque  in  their  way  as  the 
Burnham  Beeches,  which  have  for  so  many  years  formed  excellent 
pabulum  to  the  cameras  of  numerous  amateur  and  professional 
photographers,  from  the  days  of  the  late  Roger  Fenton,  with  his 
waxed  paper,  in  olden  times,  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Purley  Oaks  are  frequently  visited  by  gentlemen  of  the 
painting-brush  and  crayon  school  of  artists,  but  very  seldom  by  the 
camera  enthusiast  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  trees  are  in  themselves  unique,  with  their  grandly- 
gnarled  and  massive  trunks  in.  some  instances  apparently  riven  in 
two,  just  as  if  Nature  had,  on  second  thought,  changed  her  intention 
of  growing  one  tree  and  made  it  into  two,  d  la  the  Siamese  twins. 

But  I  shall  not  stop  to  attempt  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  such 
weird-like  forms.  The  visitor  to  them  will  soon  be  able  to  form  his 
own  opinions  of  their  grim  beauty,  and,  if  the  day  be  propitious,  will 
waste  little  time  before  pointing  his  drawing  tools  towards  their 
grand  forms. 

It  was  only  the  other  day,  after  an  interval  of  some  ten  years, 
that  I  revisited  this  rural  scene,  to  see  for  myself  whether  things 
were  still  in  statu  quo,  and  great  was  my  delight  to  find  them  much 
the  same  as  before.  Only  one  extremely  curious  specimen  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  hands  of  time.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  hollow 
space  within  this  giant  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
used  as  a  shed  for  a  four-wheeled  dray-cart!  The  farmer  who  rents 
this  and  the  adjoining  land  is  very  careful  of  his  oaks,  and  proud  of 
them,  too — as  well  he  may  be  of  such  unique  objects. 

There  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  visitor  to  ask  his  leave  for 
admission  within  the  gates  of  his  enclosure;  for,  although  he  has 
plenty  of  quadrupeds  and  bipeds — in  the  shape  of  horses,  pigs, 
fowls,  geese,  ducks,  &c.,  wandering  about  at  their  owu  sweet  will — 


he  trusts  to  his  visitors’  sense  of  honour  and  common  courtesy  not 
to  interfere  with  his  property.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  some  of  his 
animals  do  not  exhibit  the  same  sense  of  propriety  of  behaviour. 
The  pigs,  in  particular,  seem  to  have  the  bump  of  curiosity  largely 
developed,  as  I  found  to  my  cost  when  exposing  oue  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  slow-but-sure  collodio-bromide  plates  on  the  trunk  of  a 
deeply-shaded  oak.  The  time  I  bad  allotted  for  it  was  ten  minutes. 
Meanwhile  I  adjourned  to  my  knapsack,  some  distance  away,  seek- 
ing  physical  solatium  for  the  inner  man  through  the  medium  of  a 
sandwich,  washed  down  with  a  draught — a  very  slight  oue,  of 
course! — from  a  whiskey  flask.  Oh  dei  et  parvi  pisces!  Conceive 
my  horror,  on  turning  round,  to  see  a  great  black  brute  of  the  por¬ 
cine  species  quietly  walk  up  to  the  camera  and  commence  rubbing 
his  bristly  ribs  against  the  tripod  stand  !  Iu  a  twinkling,  before  I 
could  reach  him,  the  whole  was  upset  right  over  his  body,  greatly  to 
the  astonishment  and  disquietude  of  “  Mr.  Porker,”  who  fled  incon¬ 
tinently  grunting  and  squeaking  at  a  prodigious  rate.  Luckily 
nothing  was  broken,  but  I  lost  that  plate. 

The  whole  of  these  interesting  specimens  of  the  genus  quercus 
are  comprehended  within  the  area  of  a  very  few  acres — certainly  not 
more  than  twenty — on  both  sides  of  the  railway.  The  portion  on  the 
eastern  side  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque.  I  should  think  three  or  four 
dozen  plates  would  not,  by  any  means,  exhaust  the  striking  variety 
of  forms  and  groups  of  these  trees.  If  the  operator  work  round 
with  the  sun  from  morn  till  eve  he  will  find  an  ever-changing  choice 
of  modelling  and  grouping  as  the  light  illuminates  and  throws  into 
relief  one  or  another  of  these  choice  specimens  of  Nature’s  handi¬ 
work.  Further:  as  little  hunting  about  is  required  in  search  of  the 
picturesque — everything  being  ready  at  hand — a  great  deal  of 
photographic  work  can  be  got  through  iu  the  course  of  a  line  summer’s 
day. 

And  now  for  a  word  of  caution  founded  on  experience ; — Take 
care  that  the  pigs  don’t  make  a  rubbing-stock  of  the  camera-stand, 
otherwise  you  may  come  to  grief.  Have  an  eye,  too,  to  the  horses 
that  may  be  roaming  about;  for  they — especially  the  young  ones — 
when  sent  out  to  grass,  have  an  unhappy  knack  of  being  very  frisky 
and  kicking  up  their  hind  legs  at  (to  them)  such  a  curious-looking 
object  as  a  camera  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tripod-stand.  The 
geese  and  ducks  will  not  trouble  one  much,  as  they  are  easily  in¬ 
duced  to  go  waterwards  to  the  corner  pond. 

To  reach  Purley  from  London  (unless  one  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  drive  by  road),  I  do  not  know  a  better  plan  than  to  take 
train  from  London  Bridge  Station  to  Croydon.  From  the  latter 
place  to  Purley  the  distance  is  about  three  miles.  Tram  cars  from 
Croydon  will  take  the  visitor  to  about  a  mile  from  the  Oaks,  near 
which  there  has  recently  sprung  up  a  neat-looking  hamlet,  having  a 
“  hostelry  ”  rejoicing  in  the  inappropriate  name  of  the  “  Royal  Oak,” 
instead  of  the  Purley  branch  of  that  ilk.  Here  decent  “accommo¬ 
dation  for  man  and  beast”  can  be  found;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
trust  to  the  chances  of  getting  a  bed  in  this  place,  as,  in  the  summer 
time  at  least,  the  “  brush  and  pencil”  men  generally  monopolise  the 
scanty  sleeping  accommodation  there. 

In  conclusion:  I  feel  confident  that  an  amateur  or  professional 
photographer  will  find  this  a  most  pleasing  and  instructive  short  ex¬ 
cursion,  and  that,  after  it,  he  will  be  able  mentally,  physically,  and 
artistically,  to  enjoy  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  “Recreations 
of  Purley”— not  by  Theodore  Hook,  but  by  himself.  Delta. 

- + - 

REMARKS  ON  THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

1.  For  working  in  gelatine  we  may — indeed  we  ought — to  employ 
more  light  than  is  generally  used.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
perfectly  what  is  being  done ;  success  depends  on  this,  and  the  veil 
which  sometimes  occurs  does  not  proceed  as  much  as  is  supposed 
from  excess  of  light  in  the  laboratory.  What  is  of  importance  is 
that  this  light  should  be  of  a  certain  nature ;  it  must  be  freely  red 
or  of  a  very  brilliant  orange. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  emulsion  easy  to  follow  in  developing 
by  transparence,  the  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  should  be  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  gelatine,  and  for  the  facility  of  the  manipulations 
the  best  proportion  of  the  bromide  of  silver  should  be  that  of  eight 
to  twelve. 

y.  In  the  manipulation  of  emulsion  sufficient  importance  is  not 
attached  to  the  kind  of  bromide  used.  Ali  bromides  do  not  produce 
the  same  effects.  The  most  rapid  and  the  best  seems  to  be  that 
of  ammonium;  but,  employed  alone,  it  has  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
produce  grey  proofs.  Bromide  of  zinc  shows  exactly  the  opposite 
qualities.  Bromide  of  lithium  has  the  property  of  giving  to  the  film 
a  considerable  power  of  adherence. 
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4.  The  rapidity  of  emulsion  is  increased  by  augmenting  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  silver  which  enters  into  its  composition,  or,  as  Mr.  Bennett 
has  pointed  out,  by  leaving  it  longer  in  the  water  bath— a  week  even 
if  decomposition  can  be  prevented,  or  the  time  may  be  shortened,  as 
Dr.  Monckhoven  has  said,  by  adding  ammonia.  Only,  since  this 
addition  of  ammonia  may  cause  a  precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver,  it 
should  be  used  with  great  precaution  and  in  small  quantity  ;  one  or 
two  grammes  of  ammonia  suffice  generally  for  a  hundred  grammes  of 
emulsion. 

5.  To  cover  the  plates  with  gelatine  it  is  well,  in  winter,  to  warm 
them  slightly.  While  spreading  the  emulsion  with  the  glass  rod  the 
plate  may  be  held  by  the  left  hand  on  a  pneumatic  rest,  or  placed  on 
a  perfectly  horizontal  table.  The  turn  of  the  hand,  to  obtain  a 
film  perfectly  smooth  and  of  equal  thickness,  is  then  very  easy  to 
acquire. 

6.  Once  covered  with  gelatine  the  plate  should  remain  some 
moments  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  and  in  a  cool  place,  so 
that  the  gelatine  may  adhere  firmly.  This  condition  is  essential  to 
the  solidity  of  the  film. 

7.  To  dry  the  plates  they  may  be  put  in  a  cupboard  or  simply  in  a 
room  on  rests ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  necessary  that  a  light  current 
of  air  pass  over  the  plates,  and  that  they  be  protected  from  dust  and 
light. 

8.  In  winter  a  gentle  heat  may  be  employed,  but  on  condition 
that  it  be  always  of  the  same  degree.  By  steeping  the  plates,  as 
soon  as  they  have  well  taken,  in  an  alcohol  bath  they  may  be  dried 
much  more  rapidly,  but  accidents  sometimes  result. 

9.  The  preliminary  coating  of  albumen  with  chrome  alum  is  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  rising  of  the  film.  This  means  has, 
besides,  the  advantage  of  not  retarding  the  development,  the  alumed 
film  being  under  the  gelatine.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  in  consequence  of 
a  too  great  heat,  a  tendency  to  frilling  is  perceived  during  the 
development  or  the  washing,  we  must  then  have  recourse  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  concentrated  alum.  The  frilling,  when  it  does  take  place, 
happens  generally  after  the  development;  it  is,  therefore,  at  this 
point,  and  before  fixing,  that  the  alum  must  be  used.  Alum  may 
also  be  put  in  the  hyposulphite,  but  the  separate  bath  of  alum  seems 
preferable.  In  the  case — happily  a  rare  one — of  the  rising  showing 
itself  in  the  developer,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  other  plates  of  the 
same  series  without  hesitation  into  a  bath  of  chrome  alum,  of  one 
and  a-half  to  a  hundred,  before  developing.  This  operation  retards 
slightly  the  action  of  the  developer,  but  yet  not  so  much  as  one 
would  suppose. 

10.  Another  inconvenience — which,  however,  is  not  special  to 
gelatine — presents  itself  sometimes,  viz.,  blurring.  A  good  emulsion 
— Monckhoven’s,  for  instance — scarcely  ever  shows.  The  remedies 
for  preventing  blurring  are  the  following : — Avoid  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  image  which  you  wish  to  produce  too  strong  contrasts;  place 
the  camera  so  that  no  reflection  of  light  can  penetrate  within  the 
lens;  do  not  prolong  the  exposure  longer  than  is  necessary  ;  and, 
above  all,  stop  the  development  as  soon  as  you  can,  or  else  blacken 
the  interior  of  yonr  dark  slide  and  even  the  back  of  the  plate. 

—  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Pho  tog  rapine.  M.  Bascher. 


GELATINE  PLATES  AS  ADAPTED  TO  LANDSCAPE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Years  ago,  when  collodion  first  came  into  notice,  the  same  difficul¬ 
ties  beset  the  operator  of  those  days  as  now  besets  the  worker  in 
gelatine.  Then,  as  little  by  little  information  was  gained  it  was 
communicated  to  the  journals,  and  by  them  made  known  to  the 
hundreds— now  thousands— of  workers  throughout  not  only  Eng¬ 
land  but  the  world.  Such  means  commend  themselves  to  every 
intelligent  mind.  We  work  and  labour  and  communicate  our  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure,  as  the  case  maybe;  for  oftimes  our  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  have  been  won  from  our  failures,  and,  from  the  record  of  such, 
a  data  is  established  of  the  rise,  the  success,  and  the  decline  of  any 
special  process  which  has  marked  an  era  in  our  photographic  life. 
Therefore,  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  others— all 
who  believe  in  the  unselfish  maxim  “that  in  helping  others  we 
help  ourselves  should  subscribe,  carefully  read,  and  report  to  a 
journal  their  practical  experiences,  and  so  help  by  a  united  effort 
to  remove  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  new  process  of  gelatine 
plates. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  elucidate  the 
statement  made  in  the  Journal  of  the  13th  inst.  by  the  Editors,  in 
their  able  statement  on  The  Progressive  Development  of  Gelatine 
Plates,  “  that  the  plate  is  inert  on  the  application  of  pyro.  only,  and 
that  it  needs  ammonia,  soda,  or  potash  ( an  alkali  in  combination J  to 


get  up  the  action.”  The  elimination  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  phosphates  of  soda  and  ammonia  by  “cooking”  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  emulsion  converts  the  gelatine  case  (if  I  may  so  term  it 
for  the  bromide  of  silver)  into  a  restrainer,  with  power  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  developer  applied,  when  that  is  plain  pyro.  This  is 
just  the  use  of  gelatine  in  the  developer  for  wet  plates ;  it  restrains 
the  action  of  the  iron.  Restore  to  gelatine  that  which  has  been 
removed  by  heat,  and  you  have  its  normal  condition  back  again  to 
be  acted  on  for  good  or  for  evil  exactly  in  the  proportion  that  yoU 
add  the  alkali,  the  pyro.,  or  iron,  and  the  exposure  the  plate  has 
received. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  position.  Gelatine,  in 
combination  with  bromide  of  silver,  by  the  action  of  heat  loses  its 
power  of  restraining  in  one  direction,  but  gains  a  new  force  in 
another,  namely,  rapidity  in  receiving  impressions.  Whether  the 
silver  undergoes  a  change  likewise,  becoming  purer  in  quality — 
fused  silver  being  in  a  finer  state  of  subdivision  than  ordinary 
nitrate — I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  I  should  think  it  would  be 
so.  Given  these  two  conditions — rapidity  and  sensitiveness  ;  how 
we  can  best  use  them  for  the  expression  of  ideas  is  the  nice  point 
for  both  amateur  and  professional  photographers  to  determine,  the 
latitude  being  so  extremely  narrow  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  certainty.  With  collodion  we  can  do  this.  We  know, 
from  practice,  exactly  the  exposure  to  give  the  varied  colours  as 
they  arise  in  the  subjects  presented  to  our  notice;  and  we  also 
know  what  our  developer  will  do,  as  it  is  of  a  given  strength,  or 
such  an  one  that  we  can  modify  it  to  suit  our  exposure  aud  our 
views.  Good  workers  acknowledge  no  hard  and  fast  rule  in 
development.  Wo  think  as  we  work.  Because  wre  have  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  iron  in  solution  we  do  not  dash  it  on  irrespective 
of  exposure  and  colour;  all  must  be  in  harmony,  and  then  we  can 
obtain  softness  or  contrast  at  will.  Thus  we  have  a  power  in  the 
rendering  of  distances,  the  weaker  and  finer  gradations  of  light 
receiving  just  the  proper  proportion  of  developing  aetion  to  render 
them  visible.  This  is  no  guesswork;  we  have  a  definite  result  to 
attain;  therefore  we  must  be  careful,  methodical,  systematic,  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  should  make  a  note  of  what  we  do. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  great  trouble  and  nuisance 
in  wet  collodion  work  is  the  bath  and  its  vagaries — that  if  we  could 
obtain  “a  something’'  certain  and  sure  that  wrnuld  always  give 
us  similar  results  with  but  little  trouble — something  that  we  could 
either  prepare  ourselves  or  purchase  with  certainty  (like  our  friend 
collodion) — a  great  end  would  be  gained  ;  and  to  a  great  extent  this 
has  been  done,  only  we  cannot  hit  just  the  right  exposure  at  all 
times.  We  often  get  veiled  negatives,  in  which  the  veil,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  intensifies  at  the  same  time  as  the  image,  so  that,  although 
we  increase  the  density,  we  only  get  a  slower  printing  negative,  but 
the  proportionate  density  of  lights  and  shadows  remain  as  they 
were.  Now,  if  we  had  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  heat  the 
plate  had  been  subjected  to  during  its  preparation  we  should  then 
have  the  key  to  its  proper  exposure  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
addition  of  the  requisite  amount  of  alkali  to  the  restoration  of  its 
normal  condition  on  the  other;  and  this  should  be  au  additional 
reason  why  we  should  prepare  our  own  plates  so  as  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  manufacturers. 

But  this  is  no  new  statement,  as  in  1874  Colonel  II.  Stuart 
Wortley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Societg, 
says : — 

“I  believe  many  negatives  are  lost  from  the  want  of  studying  the 
science  of  development.  The  plate  is  very  nearly  as  sensitive  w  ith  a 
weak  solution  of  pyro.  as  with  a  strong  one,  and  the  development  is 
under  greater  control,  as  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  pyro.  from  tune  to 
time  (having  commenced  with  the  maximum  of  strong  ammonia)  the 
plate  can  be  worked  up  to  any  required  density.” 

Does  not  this  bear  out  my  suggestion  of  restoring  the  gelatine 
to  its  normal  condition  by  the  addition  ol  a  kuown  quantity  o! 
alkali  ?  Colonel  Wortley  continues  :  — 

“When  liquid  ammonia  is  used  in  the  developer  the  pyro.  and  bro¬ 
mide  should  be  applied  to  the  plates  before  adding  the  ammonia  to  the 
developing  solution.  -’ 

Many  (myself  among  the  number)  prefer  fairly  long  exposures. 
A  picture  is  no  picture  to  many  unless  it  has  gradation  of  tone  in 
shade  and  detail  in  shadow,  together  with  atmosphere.  How, 
then,  is  this  to  be  obtained  with  the  gelatine  plates  that  are  offered 
by  so  many  makers  and  dealers  to  the  public  ?  Some  say  they  are 
three  times  more  sensitive  than  wet  as  a  guide;  but  they  do  not 
state  their  definition  of  exposure  in  a  wet  plate,  so  how  cau  they 
be  compared  ?  Others  are  said  to  be  so  rapid  that  to  expose  them 
quick  enough  is  the  puzzle,  and  to  go  as  fast  as  possible  seems  to 
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be  the  order  of  the  day — the  craze  of  the  hour.  Failing  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  only  the  manufacturers  of  the  plates  can  give  us  as  to 
the  amount  of  heat — which  being  a  trade  secret  is  not  to  be  parted 
with — we  must  so  arrange  our  means  of  development  as  to 
overcome  the  veiling  of  the  plate  from  over-exposure.  After 
development,  fixing,  and  washing,  pour  over  it  a  solution  of 
iodine  of  the  colour  of  golden  sherry,  or  lighter  according  to 
the  density  required  to  be  removed  ;  but  during  the  flooding  of  the 
plate  expose  to  daylight  until  the  colour  is  discharged  from  the 
solution.  Then,  cutting  it  off,  wash  and  sweep  over  the  plate  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold — say  two  or  three  drops  of  a  fifteen-grain 
solution  in  an  ounce  of  water — until  a  slate  colour  is  attained.  Yon 
may  then  adopt  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster’s  suggestion  and  dis¬ 
solve  the  silver  away  by  ammonia  solution,  leaving  the  image 
entirely  of  gold.  The  formula  for  the  iodine  solution  is  as 
follows : — 

Iodine  .  1^  grain. 

Iodide  of  potassium . . .  \  ,, 

Citric  acid .  3  grains. 

Warm  water .  1  ounce. 


To  be  used  cold. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  these  experiences  than  by  giving 
another  valuable  extract  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  letter, 
before  alluded  to,  which,  if  followed,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  preventive 
of  the  veil  in  question.  I  say  this  from  my  own  practice  of  using 
it  some  years  previously  when  making  enlargements  for  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1862 : — 


“A  modification  that  I  have  found  of  great  value  during  the  summer 
(1874)  has  been  the  use  of  a  preparation  of  gelatine  in  the  alkaline 
developer.  It  enables  one  greatly  to  reduce  the  amount  of  bromide, 
and,  indeed,  if  necessary,  to  dispense  with  it  altogether,  as  the  gelatine 
has  a  great  restraining  power  over  the  action  of  the  ammonia,  and  does 
not,  as  bromide  does,  interfere  with  the  production  of  detail.  Gelatine 
also  gives  a  beautiful  deposit  on  the  negative,  and  anyone  having  once 
used  gelatine  will,  I  think,  adopt  it  for  his  future  work.  Another  sub¬ 
ject  which  I  have  worked  out  is  fuming  by  ammonia  as  a  means  of 
developing  dry  plates,  and  with  the  gelatino-bromide  process  I  find 
great  advantage  in  its  use.  The  less  a  gelatine  film  has  to  do  with 
water  the  better,  and  I  prefer  to  develope  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  by 
pouring  on  to  it,  to  commence  with,  a  developer  composed  of  glycerine 
and  water  or  gelatine  and  water,  and  to  which  the  necessary  bromide 
and  pyrogallic  acid  are  added  as  usual.  It  is  then  put  into  a  box  and 
fumed,  and  a  brilliant  and  perfect  image  very  rapidly  appears.” 

As  there  may  be  some  among  the  readers  of  the  Journal  who  feel 
interested  in  working  out  a  reliable  collodio-ge^rtine  dry-plate 
process,  I  here  give  a  formula  for  such.  It  was  used  by  myself 
when  making  transparencies  for  enlargements.  It,  or  a  similar 
process,  was  worked  by  a  gentleman  at  Gloucester  about  the  same 
time.  His  enlargements  were  much  sought  after,  as  well  as  those 
of  my  own. 

A  plate  was  coated  with  bromo-iodised  collodion ;  then  sensitised 
in  a  bath  of  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
and  then  well  drained  and  washed  under  the  tap  in  the  dark  room. 


Next  it  was  coated  with  a  preparation  of — 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s)  . .  60  grains. 

Boiled  rain  water .  . .  10  ounces. 


Then  dried.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  from  three  to  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  was  next  poured  over  it 
(according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  plate  was  dried),  and 
it  was  then  again  dried.  The  exposure  was  the  same  as  for  wet 
collodion.  To  develope  :  well  moisten  the  film  with  gelatine  and 
water;  drain  into  a  measure,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  acid  nitrate  of 
silver  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  following  : — 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  10  grains. 

Aceto  gelatine  ...  . . 2  drachms. 

Alcohol . 2  ,, 

Warm  water, .  1  ounce. 

To  be  used  cold. 

Intensify,  if  necessary,  with  pyro.,  citric,  and  silver  (I  dare  say 
iron,  gelatine,  and  silver  would  do),  and  fix  with  weak  alkaline 
cyanide  of  potassium,  with  liquor  ammonia  or  hypo,  added.  Wash 
well.* 

The  process  was  very  sure,  but  it  required  care  in  the  drying  of 
the  gelatine,  which  was  done  by  the  aid  of  heat.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  its  comparison  with  wet  collodion,  but  it  gave  a  positive 
transparency  much  more  delicate  than  the  original  negative.  I 
never  tried  it  for  landscape  work.  All  the  gelatine  negatives  I 
have  seen  of  the  present  day  fail  to  compare  with  the  old  pyro. 

*  Note,  made  in  1880.— If  Swinborne’s  refined  gelatine  (sixpence  for  a  quart  packet) 
be  used,  only  five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce  peed  be  added.  It  is  much  whiter 
and  purer  than  Nelson’s. 


negatives  of  my  own  of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing,  or  with 
iron-developed  ones  of  later  date,  in  giving  that  same  detail  in 
shadow  and  shade  with  proper  gradation  of  tone. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  back  numbers  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  and  the  Almanacs  of  the  past  seven  years,  of  the 
experiences  of  others  in  the  early  practice  of  gelatine  would,  I 
feel  sure,  explain  away  many  a  trouble  and  ease  many  a  weary 
experimentalist’s  brain,  and  also  conduce  to  the  opinion  ably  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  well-known  writer  in  this  year’s  Almanac — “  ’Tis  not 
quantity  of  pictures  we  want,  but  quality.” 

Harding  Warner. 


THE  SUITABILITY  OF  GELATINE  PLATES  FOR  WORK 
REQUIRING  MICROSCOPIC  PRECISION. 

The  suitability  of  gelatine  plates  for  work  which  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  precision  has  been  doubted  by  many.  It,  therefore,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  useful  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of  experiments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion — indeed,  in  two  directions,  namely,  with  regard  to  the  faults 
which  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  and  distortion  of  the 
film,  and  with  regard  to  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  stroke  itself, 
especially  when  the  development  is  prolonged.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  which  I  here  communicate  are  so  satisfactory  that  the 
possibility  of  using  good  gelatine  plates  for  work  requiring  precision 
can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

I.  Observations  Regarding  the  Expansion  and  Distortion  of  Negatives 
Taken  on  Gelatine  Plates. — As  has  already  been  repeatedly  remarked, 
many  inferior  gelatine  emulsions  expand  so  much  during  development 
and  fixing  that  they  become  loosened  from  the  glass  and  project  one 
or  more  centimetres  over  the  edge  of  it.  Capt.  Tuth  and  1  have  several 
times  observed  an  expansion  of  the  gelatine  film  by  one-fifth.  \\  hen 
the  loosened,  expanded  film  dries  the  image  is  visibly  distorted,  and 
with  a  little  assistance  in  this  way  regular  caricatures  can  be  got. 

I  asked  myself  the  question  whether  the  normal  gelatine  plate,  which 
apparently  adheres  perfectly  fast  to  the  glass,  does  not  also  suffer  an 
expansion  or  distortion  which,  though  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
should  be  susceptible  of  detection  by  microscopic  measurement. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  with  the  co-operation  of 
Captain  Pizziglielli : — A  fine  network  was  scratched  with  a  diamond  on  a 
sheet  of  glass,  and  under  it  a  number  of  differently-prepared  gelatine 
emulsion  plates  (20  x  25)  received  an  extremely  short  exposure,  and 
were  then  developed — half  with  pyro.  and  half  with  ferrous  oxalate. 
For  this  experiment  were  used  plates  which  had  not  been  cleaned,  some 
cleaned  with  water-glass,  and  some  which  had  received  a  thin  sub¬ 
stratum  of  chrome-alum  gelatine.  Further :  emulsions  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways* — some  with  and  some  without  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  glycerine  and  chrome  alum — were  employed  to  coat  these 
variously-prepared  plates. 

In  all  cases  and  through  all  the  operations  the  films  sat  firmly  to  the 
glass  and  showed  no  tendency  to  loosen.  When  the  copies  of  the  net¬ 
work  scratched  with  the  diamond  were  compared  at  various  points  with 
the  original  there  was  no  expansion,  contraction,  or  distortion  to  be 
detected  in  any  of  the  whole  collection  of  plates.  The  exactitude  of  the 
measurement  was  such  that  even  a  distortion  of  the  film  by  a  six- 
thousandth  part  would  have  been  observed.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
a  good  gelatine  emulsion  which  adheres  fast  to  the  glass  gives  very 
exactly  true  negatives,  and,  therefore,  the  gelatine  process  is  suited  for 
works  of  precision — a  result  exceeding  the  best  hopes  which  one  was 
justified  in  forming  of  the  capabilities  of  a  substance  so  unstable  as 
gelatine. 

II.  Observations  on  the  Change  in  the  Lines  of  Negatives  Taken  on 
Gelatine  Plates. — When  the  treatment  of  a  bromide  of  silver  gelatine 
plate  with  either  the  pyro.  or  ferrous  oxalate  developer  continues  for 
some  time,  the  reduction  of  silver  not  only  increases  in  the  places  which 
the  light  has  reached,  but  the  electrolytic  action  reduces  those  parts 
nearest  to  the  metallic  silver,  as  has  already  been  indicated.  This  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  reduction  takes  place  principally  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  rays  of  light  have  fallen  ;  or,  in  other  words,  more  in  depth 
than  in  breadth.  The  microscopic  measurements  which  I  have  lately 
made  pi’ove,  however,  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  continuation 
of  the  reduction  of  the  silver  towards  the  sides  is  quite  recognisable. 

A  series  of  lines,  in  black  colour,  was  made  as  sharp  and  clear  as 
possible  upon  a  glass  plate  and  printed  upon  gelatine  emulsion.  The 
dimensions  of  the  original  lines  and  those  of  the  copies  were  micro¬ 
scopically  measured.  In  this  way  the  lines,  after  a  development  lasting 
from  three  to  five  seconds,  when  moderately  enlarged,  showed  a 
tolerably  sharp  edge,  and  retained  it  also  after  thirty  minutes  of 
development,  so  long  as  no  trace  of  fog  appeared  during  the  develop¬ 
ment.  Under  these  circumstance  a  black  line  in  the  original,  measuring 
0'208  m.m.,  did  not  appear  perceptibly  changed  when  developed  during 
three  minutes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  developed  for  thirty 
minutes  with  ferrous  oxalate  the  edges  of  the  line,  which  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  transparent,  had  slightly  increased  and  measured  from  0T9S  to 

*  In  a  separate  article  I  give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  some  very  sensitive 
emulsions  -which  I  used  for  these  experiments. 
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0‘200  m.m.  This  contraction  of  the  line  of  from  O'OOS  to  0  01 
man.  is  of  no  great  consequence,  even  when  great  claims  are 
made  on  the  exactitude  of  the  photographic  copy.  Other  measure¬ 
ments  made  at  different  parts  of  the  same  plate  showed  that  the  increase 
of  the  line,  both  in  thick  and  thin  lines,  remained  pretty  constant  at 
O'Ol  m.m. 

The  experience  was  much  more  unfavourable  when  by  continuous 
development  fog  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate — a  contin¬ 
gency  to  which  it  was  particularly  liable  with  the  pyro.  developer. 
Examined  under  the  microscope  the  edges  of  the  line  did  not  appear 
sharp,  and  the  silver  film  bounding  a  blank  line  increased  towards  the 
centre  of  the  line.  The  edges,  at  first  rather  sharply  defined,  lost  their 
sharpness,  the  fog  being  denser  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
reduced  silver  than  at  a  greater  distance  from  it.  A  white  line  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver,  which  the  light  had  not  reached,  also  fogged  more  at 
the  edges  than  in  the  centre,  and  thus  became  contracted  to  a  recognisable 
degree.  The  microscopic  measurements  were  more  difficult  to  make  in 
this  case,  because  one  could  not  find  any  exact  starting-point  from  which 
to  measure  the  increase  from  the  edge  of  the  fog  that  had  spread 
everywhere.  Thus,  for  example,  a  line  which  measured  0'317  m.m. — 
after  development  lasting  for  thirty  minutes,  during  which  a  pretty 
powerful  fog  had  been  developed — was  bounded  at  a  width  of  0'299  m.m. 
by  a  thick  fog,  and  at  a  width  of  0'291  m.m.  the  edge  fog  was  merged 
in  the  general  fog.  Over  the  whole  plate  the  increase  of  the  dense 
edge  fog  of  the  lines  was  pretty  nearly  constant  at  0'02  m.m.,  and  the 
combined  edge  fog  about  0 '03  m.m,,  by  which  amount  the  lines  appeared 
to  be  narrowed.  It,  therefore,  followed  that  in  these  circumstances  the 
thinnest  hues  grew  so  nearly  close  together,  or  at  least  were  so  fogged 
that  they  printed  extremely  slowly,  while  the  broader  lines  were 
narrowed  in  the  same  degree.  This  agrees  with  what  is  experienced  in 
practice.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  reproducing  fine  linear 
drawings  it  is  always  in  the  finest  lines  that  the  naked  eye  first  dis¬ 
tinctly  detects  fog,  while  the  broader  lines  still  appear  unfogged  and 
white.  This  proves  that  the  fog  begins  at  the  edges  of  the  lines  and 
spreads  out  from  thence. 

The  practical  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  (apart  from  other  con¬ 
siderations)  is  that  when  making  precise  reproductions  of  sharply- 
defined  lines,  when  there  is  any  question  of  reproducing  as  exactly  as 
possible  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  width  of  the  lines/tlie  development 
should  never  be  continued  after  fogging  begins,  and  one  should  always 
endeavour  to  bring  the  development  to  an  end  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  the  change  in  the 
width  of  the  lines  is  much  too  inconsiderable  to  cause  any  anxiety 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  results.  J.  M,  Eder,  M.D. 

— Photo.  Correspondenz. 
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The  Practical  Woektng  of  the  Gelatino-Bromide  Process. 

By  W.  de  W.  Abrey,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

London  :  Piper  and  Carter. 

The  third  of  Captain  Abney’s  useful  series  of  handy-books  (or,  as  he 
prefers  to  term  it,  the  “Supplement”  to  No.  II.)  has  been  recently 
published,  and  will  supply  a  want  which,  though  of  comparatively 
sudden  growth,  has  been  much  felt  by  the  new  votaries  of  gelatine  emul¬ 
sion.  In  terse  language  and  without  any  unnecessary  dwelling  upon 
unimportant  points,  and  without  entering  into  any  abstruse  chemical 
dissertations,  this  little  book  gives  a  complete  resume  of  the  preparation 
and  working  of  gelatine  emulsion  from  first  to  last.  It  contains  chapters 
on  The  Dark  Room  and  its  Fittings  ;  On  the  Choice  of  Materials;  Varia¬ 
tions  in  the  Manipulations  when  Preparing  an  Emulsion;  Developers; 
Intensifying,  Fixing,  and  Varnishing  Gelatine  Negatives  ;  Precautions  to 
he  Taken  in  Hot  Weather  ;  Failures  and  their  Remedies  ;  Miscellaneous 
Notes,  in  addition  to  several  which  are  devoted  to  the  details  of  the 
best  methods  and  processes  which  have  been  previously  published.  All 
these  will  be  found  useful  to  the  student  of  what  has  been  christened 
“  Gelatino-photography.” 

As  particularly  apropos  at  this  season  we  quote  the  chapter  on — 

Precautions  to  be  Taken  in  Hot  Weather. — This  chapter  may  be  taken  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  preparation  of  an  emulsion,  and  is  to  be  read  with  chapter  IV., 
where  the  preparation  of  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  is  described.  Up  to  the 
operation  of  boiling  no  change  need  be  made  in  what  is  therein  described ;  but, 
taking  the  bromo-iodide  emulsion  for  a  text,  we  propose  to  show  how  modi¬ 
fications  should  be  introduced.  After  the  boiling  it  is  stated  that  160  grains  of 
gelatine  are  to  be  added.  Instead  of  adding  this  quantity  forty  grains  of  fine- 
cut  gelatine  are  kept  back,  and-  the  remaining  120  grains  are  soaked  and 
dissolved,  as  far  as  possible,  in  one  ounce  of  water  and  added  to  the  boiled 
emulsion,  which  is  then  poured  out  to  set.  After  the  washing  operations  and 
after  draining  the  other  forty  grains  of  gelatine  are  added  to  the  dissolved 
emulsion  immediately  before  filtering.  This  gives  a  greater  consistency  to 
the  gelatine,  and  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  get  setting  properties.  In  addition, 


five  or  six  drops  of  a  half-strength  solution  of  salycilic  acid  is  also  advisable  to 
prevent  decomposition. 

When  the  plates  are  coated  and  have  to  set  the  greatest  difficulty  is  then  to 
be  encountered,  and  we  have  found  that  ice  is  a  very  useful  adjunct  under 
these  circumstances.  What  we  do  is  this  : — We  place  the  glass  levelling-shelf 
on  three  blocks  of  wood  at  points  where  the  wedges  usually  are  placed,  and 
the  wedges  on  these.  By  this  means  dishes  containing  small  lumps  of  ice  can 
be  placed  beneath,  which  thoroughly  cools  the  slab  in  half-an-hour.  The 
plates  when  placed  on  it  are  rapidly  cooled  and  set  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
can  then  be  transferred  to  the  drying  closet.  When  once  thoroughly  set  there 
is  but  little  danger  of  the  film  melting  at  any  temperature  below  100',  as  the 
harder  sorts  of  gelatine  take  a  temperature  a  good  deal  above  this  to  be 
affected.  The  writer  has  prepared  batches  of  plates  at  a  temperature  of  90° 
Fahr.,  which  have  been  every  way  satisfactory  when  these  precautions  have 
been  adopted. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  aid  the  setting,  previous  to  washing  of  the  gelatine 
emulsion,  by  placing  the  dish  in  melting  ice. 

There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  getting  plates  to  dry  slow  enough  in  warm 
weather  in  England’s  drying-box.  Very  rapid  drying  means  slow  plates,  and 
we  have  found  that  placing  a  couple  of  trays  of  water,  with  a  little  cotton¬ 
wool  in  them  or  a  sponge,  has  moistened  the  air  sufficiently  to  prevent  this 
evil. 

Regarding  the  development  of  the  plate:  it  is  advisable  to  slightly  increase 
the  soluble  bromide  in  the  alkaline  developer  (say  about  one-sixth),  and  with 
the  ferrous  oxalate,  when  it  would  be  unretarded  in  cold  weather,  one  drop  of 
a  thirty-grain  solution  of  bromide  to  each  ounce  should  be  added  when  the 
temperature  is  over  70°  Fahr. 

If  plates  have  a  tendency  to  frill  at  all  they  will  frill  in  hot  weather,  so  the 
alum  bath  should  be  placed  in  requisition;  but  it  is  better  still  to  give  every 
plate,  before  development,  a  coating  of  plain  collodion.  No  matter  what 
strength  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  or  what  normal  temperature  the  water  may 
be,  there  is  an  immunity  from  the  evil. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Intensification”  the  following  directions  for 
silver  intensification  are  given  : — 

This  part  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  is  one  which  has  to  bo  touched 
upon  with  the  very  greatest  care,  since  all  methods  of  giving  intensity  have  as 
yet  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Now,  as  a  rule,  a  gelatine  negative  has  to  bo 
intensified  after  fixing,  since  the  opacity  of  the  film  is  usually  so  great  that  the 
operator  is  unaware  what  density  his  negative  has  taken  under  development. 
The  great  desideratum  is  a  good  silver  intensifier,  but  this  is  fraught  with  so 
many  dangers  that  great  precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  success.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  to  bo  successful  the  whole  of  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  silver  must  be  eliminated  from  the  film,  and  where  the' film  is  of 
any  thickness  this  is  by  no  means  a  matter  taking  a  short  time.  The  writ  r 
has  been  experimenting  some  time  on  this,  and  finds  that  at  last  he  has  hit  on 
a  successful  plan.  After  the  green  tint  of  the  unacted-upon  salt  has  disap¬ 
peared  the  plate  should  be  placed  in  fresh  hyposulphite,  and  kept  there  a  short 
time.  This  being  done,  the  plate  had  better  be  kept  in  water  for  an  hour  or 
more,  the  water  being  changed  at  intervals.  After  this  the  gelatine  film  may 
be  made  more  secure  by  applying  to  it  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in 
water.  A  drachm  of  what  is  called  a  twenty-volume  solution  to  five  ounces  of 
water  is  sufficient.  When  it  has  soaked  in  this  for  ten  minutes  it  is  again 
washed,  and  intensification  can  commence.  Those  who  may  have  endeavoured 
to  intensify  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  a  negative  treated  in  the  ordinary- 
way  will  find  that  red  stains  occur  almost  invariably  where  the  film  is  thickest — 
that  is,  where  the  hyposulphites  have  not  been  thoroughly  eliminated,  and  to 
eliminate  them  the  extra  precaution  above  indicated  is  necessary.  The  follow¬ 


ing  is  recommended : — 

Ferrous  sulphate  .  5  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  19  j> 

Water  .  1  ouuce. 


To  this  one  or  two  drops  of  a  twenty--grain  solution  of  silver  nitrate  are  added, 
and  the  plate  intensified  as  if  it  were  a  wet  plate.  Now,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  a  film  thus  intensified  would  be  free  from  a  liability  to  change  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  light,  since  the  silver  might  partially  combine  with  the  gelatine. 
After  density  has  been  attained  the  plate  is  washed  and  put  in  a  dish  contain¬ 
ing  common  salt,  and  once  more  passed  into  the  fixing  bath  for  a  few  seconds, 
again  washed,  and  then  dried. 

Mr.  Dudley  Radcliffe  has  slightly  modified  the  above,  and  he,  too,  recognises 
the  importance  of  eliminating  the  hyposulphites.  To  eliminate  them  he  places 
the  film,  face  downwards,  in  water  in  a  pie-dish,  by  which  the  heavier  solution 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  He  intensifies  with  the  following  : — 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  .  1  ounce. 

Lump  sugar  .  1  >> 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  2  ounces. 

Albumen  of  .  1  egg- 

Distilled  water  .  2 Jounces. 

The  albumen  is  added  after  the  other  ingredients  are  dissolved. 

Success  in  intensifying  by  either  of  these  methods  the  writer  has  found  to  be 
more  certain  when  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  has  been  used  in  lieu  of  the 
ordinary  alkaline  developer. 

Captain  Abney’s  book  will  be  found  no  less  useful  as  a  work  of  re¬ 
ference  than  as  a  guide. 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  EXTREMELY- SENSITIVE 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSIONS. 

As  the  practical  outcome  of  my  experiments  on  the  behaviour  of 
bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine  emulsions,  I  shall  minutely  describe  two 
tested  methods  for  preparing  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  which  have 
their  basis  in  the  experiments  already  described.  One  of  these  methods 
is  based  on  allowing  ammonia  to  act  upon  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
original  condition,  by  which  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  formed  more 
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rapidly  than  by  Monckhoven’s  method.*  The  second  method,  by  which 
I  got  the  greatest  sensitiveness  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  consists  in 
boiling  the  gelatine  emulsion  by  itself,  and  subsequently  treating  it  with 
ammonia  at  35°  C.  for  half-an-hour.  My  method  differs  from  other 
similar  ones  by  this  double  procedure. 

I.  Method  with  Oxide  of  Silver  and  Ammonia.  + 

This  method  furnishes  very  sensitive  plates,  which  are  at  least  six  or 
seven  times  as  sensitive  as  wet  plates.  The  necessary  operations  are 
simple  and  quickly  executed,  require  few  apparatus  and  arrangements, 
and  may  be  carried  out  without  a  continual  warm  digestion,  a 
shaking-up  arrangement,  a  light-tight  cooking  pot,  and  so  on.  The 
requisites  are  an  ordinary  cooking  pot,  a  spirit  lamp,  a  thermometer, 
and  a  reliable  dark  room.  The  plates  show  great  power  and  warmth, 
and  keep  wonderfully  clear.  Captain  Pizzighelli  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  this  method,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
those  photographers  who  with  few  appliances  wish  to  prepare  a  very 
sensitive  emulsion  for  themselves.  The  emulsion  works  so  clear  and  is 
so  close  in  the  grain  that  not  only  landscapes  and  portraits  can  be  taken 
with  it  but  reproductions  of  linear  drawings  can  be  made  without 
intensification. 

I  can  recommend  the  following : — Twenty-four  grammes  of  cliemically- 
pure,  air-dried  bromide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  distilled 
water;  thirty  to  forty-five  grammes  of  gelatine  are  added,  and,  after 
soaking  for  about  a  quarter-of-au-hour,  the  whole  is  dipped  into  a  water 
bath  of  about  35°  or  45°  C.  until  the  gelatine  has  dissolved  quite  clear. 
On  the  other-hand:  dissolve  thirty  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
300  c.c.  of  water,  and  add  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate 
present  has  redissolved  and  the  solution  is  clear.  So  far  both  operations 
may  be  carried  on  by  daylight.  Now,  by  as  weak  a  dark  red  light  as 
possible,  gradually  add  the  silver  solution  to  the  gelatine  solution, 
which  should  now  be  cooled  down  to  35°  C.,  shaking  frequently  and 
diligently,  and  finally  rinse  the  remains  of  the  silver  salt  out  of  the 
bottle  with  50  c.c.  of  water.  Then  replace  the  bottle  in  the  water  bath, 
which  should  have  a  temperature  of  35°  C.  (but  not  more);  let  it 
remain  there  from  a  quarter  to  half-an-hour,  not  making  the  water  bath 
warmer,  but  gradually  allowing  it  to  cool,  as  would  happen  if  it  were 
left  to  stand  in  the  open  air.  During  this  time  the  temperature  may, 
without  damage,  fall  to  25°  C.  without  the  gelatine  becoming  set ;  but 
the  quantity  of  warm  water  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  tempera¬ 
ture  from  falling  below  25°  C.  during  the  digestion. 

The  salts  and  the  gelatine  do  not  require  to  be  so  carefully  chosen  for 
this  method  as  for  that  which  follows.  Should  the  bromide  of  potassium 
have  an  alkaline  reaction  it  does  no  harm  to  the  first  method;  neither 
is  the  neutrality  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  imperative,  nor  the  acidity  of 
the  gelatine,  which  may  be  alkaline.  The  reason  is  that,  without  these 
requirements,  the  method  is  adapted  to  the  alkaline  reaction,  which 
would  be  neutralised  by  the  ammonia. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  ammonia,  regarded  as  determining  its 
strength,  is  a  secondary  consideration.  Take  a  strong  solution  of  am¬ 
monia.  The  proper  quantity  is  defined  sharply  enough  by  the  sign : 
“as  much  ammonia  as  will  redissolve  the  precipitate  produced  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution.”  As  one  is  deprived  of  this  indication  by 
which  to  regulate  properly  the  addition  of  ammonia,  whenever  one  adds 
the  ammonia  to  the  gelatine  containing  bromide  of  potassium  (instead 
of  to  the  nitrate  of  silver),  I  recommend  that  last  way  of  proceeding 
less,  though  by  changing  the  process  thus  the  same  sensitiveness  is  ob¬ 
tained  as  by  the  former  method.  X  Great  care  should  be  taken  when 
adding  the  ammoniacal  silver  solution  that  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  too  high,  and  that  during  the  digestion  the  water  bath  does  not  be¬ 
come  too  hot,  otherwise  fog  is  sure  to  result.  The  temperature  should 
never  exceed  40°  C. 

When  the  digestion  is  finished  the  emulsion  should  be  poured  into  a 
glass  beaker  (one  made  of  not  too  thin  glass)  or  into  a  porcelain  dish, 
which  is  placed  in  cold  water  to  accelerate  the  setting.  The  stiffened 
mass  is  then  pressed  through  a  coarse  textile  fabric  (with  the  threads 
from  one  to  three  m.m.  apart),  and  then  washed  in  frequently-changed 
or,  better  still,  running  water  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  coarse,  stuff  bag.  A  great  deal  of  water  adheres  to  the 
gelatine  nodules,  which  should  be  allowed  to  drip  for  at  least  half-an- 

*  Monckhoven’s  older  method  consisted  in  adding  5  c.c.  of  ammonia  (s.  g.  0  910)  to 
every  300  c.  c.  of  gelatine  emulsion  before  washing.  In  his  latest  pamphlet  Moncldioven 
describes  another  method  which  he  now  follows,  namely,  the  mere  boiling  of  the 
emulsion.  Monckhoven  also  follows  up  with  treatment  with  ammonia,  but  only 
in  order  to  remove  the  fatty  spots.  This  method  is,  therefore,  different  from  the 
above.  In  the  above  brochure  (which  is  shortly  to  be  translated  into  German  by  the 
editor  of  the  Correspondent,  with  the  special  permission  of  the  author)  there  are 
many  excellent  remarks-  which  confirm  my  statements  on  many  points.  Since  Dr. 
van  Monckhoven  and  I  made  our  experiments  independently,  each  without  knowing 
that  the  other  was  at  work,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  the 
observations  on  the  points  on  which  we  agree. 

f  The  first  similar  method  with  silver  oxide  and  ammonia  was  communicated  by  a 
correspondent,  signing  “  W.  F.  T.,”  to  The  Brutish  Journal  of  Photography  of 
the  5th  December,  1873.  The  writer  dissolved,  precipitated,  and  washed  oxide  of 
silver  or  carbonate  of  silver  in  a  little  ammonia,  and  mixed  the  solution  with  the 
gelatine  solution  containing  bromide  of  ammonia. 

t  When  gelatine,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  ammonia  are  dissolved,  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added,  the  ammonia  should  not  be  allowed  to  act  too  long 
upon  the  gelatine.  The  ammonia  is  best  added  immediately  before  the  addition 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  gelatine. 


hour,  either  from  the  bag  or  else  through  a  cloth  filter  placed  loosely  in 
a  large  funnel.  If  this  draining  be  omitted  the  emulsion  will  most  likely 
be  too  fluid.  The  superfluous  water  may  also  be  removed  with  advan¬ 
tage  by  gentle  pressure. 

The  finely-divided  emulsion  may  either  be  deprived  of  water  by 
placing  it  in  a  bath  of  alcohol,  and  then  in  thin  films,  drying  it  in  the 
air  either  perfectly  or  only  superficially,*  or  it  may  immediately  be 
liquefied  by  heating  in  the  water  bath.  Filtration  through  flanm  1 
placed  in  a  warm  funnel  is  good  ;  but  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  allow 
it  to  deposit  any  sediment  by  standing  quietly  at  rest.  If  it  be  intend <  d 
to  keep  the  dissolved  gelatine  emulsion  for  some  time  an  antiseptic 
must  be  added.  To  100  c.c.  of  emulsion  add  0  2  of  a  gramme  of  salicylic 
acid  dissolved  in  five  to  ten  c.c.  of  alcohol,  or  replace  the  salicylic  acid  by 
the  same  weight  of  oil  of  thyme  (as  a  protection  of  the  gelatine  against 
change  caused  by  long  warming,  putrefaction,  &c.).  Here  the  alcohol 
itself  has  a  favourable  action,  accelerating  the  setting  of  the  gelatine 
and  the  drying  of  the  film.  +  J.  M.  Eder,  M.D. 

— Phot.  Corrcspondenz.  (  To  he  continued.  ) 


CarrespuiMtice. 

RESTORING  FADED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  article  in  this  week’s  issue,  On  the  Treatment  of 
Faded  Prints  for  Copying,  reminds  me  that  about  twenty  years  ago  I 
thought  I  was  the  discoverer  of  a  process  for  restoring  faded  photographs, 
and  introduced  the  subject  to  the  North  London  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  (now  defunct)  at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings.  It  certainly  was  an 
accidental  discovery  on  my  part,  and  1  felt  rather  crestfallen  at  hearing 
that  some  one  else  had  discovered  it  before. 

At  that  time,  however,  there  seemed  great  doubts  as  to  the  stability 
of  any  photographs  treated  with  bichloride  of  mercury  ;  but,  as  1  still 
have  the  identical  picture  exhibited  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  then  ap¬ 
peared,  I  think  we  may  safely  make  the  attempt  of  restoring  any  photo¬ 
graphs  which  are  on  the  path  to  destruction.  If  you  think  it  would  be 
of  any  interest  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  up  the  album  to  your  office, 
so  that  any  who  might  have  been  present  at  that  meeting  could  see  it 
for  themselves.  The  most  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  the  restored 
picture  has  shed  its  influence  upon  the  photographs  on  the  sheets  of  the 
book  both  preceding  and  following  it,  making  the  general  tone  warmer. 

I  am  afraid  that  mercury  will  not  act  quite  as  kindly  with  our  gelatine 
negatives.  I  could  show  you  some  which  have  faded  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  the  strange  thing  is  that  the  light  seems  to  help  on  the  change  ; 
for,  in  some  negatives  from  which  vignettes  have  beeu  printed,  the  part 
of  the  negative  which  has  been  shielded  from  the  light  has  been  less 
weakened  than  the  part  printed  through. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

St.  Leonard’s- on-Sea,  August  20,  1880.  H.  J.  Godeold. 

P.S. — I  find  it  was  in  1861  I  first  brought  the  subject  before  the  North 
London  Photographic  Association,  and  again  in  1864.  Vide  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  vol.  viii.,  page  225,  and  vol.  xi.,  page  46. — 
H.  J.  G. 

— ♦ — 

WET  versus  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  in  your  Journal 
of  August  13,  that  he  makes  the  extraordinary  statement  “that  with 
all  other  kind  of  dry  plates,  save  gelatine,  the  weakly-lighted  portions 
of  buildings  were  never  given  so  well  as  with  wet  collodion  ;  in  fact,  the 
prolonged  exposure  required  practically  excluded  their  use  for  purposes  of 
this  kind.” 

Surely  Mr.  Dunmore’s  acquaintance  in  dry-plate  work  must  be  very 
limited.  As  regards  dry  plates :  of  course  the  time  they  are  exposed — 
whether  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week — is  not  of  much  importance. 
Some  of  the  very  finest  interiors  have  been  done  on  the  collodio- 
albumen  plates — the  slowest  of  all  known  processes,  dry  or  wet ;  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Kelham,  has  produced  on  collodio-albumen  plates 
(after  three  days’  and  three  nights’  continued  exposure)  pictures  of  the 
interior  of  Westminster  Abbey  that  would  be,  I  believe,  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  wet  collodion  to  touch  at  all. 

Dry  plates  are  like  permanent  sensitised  paper — they  can  be  exposed 
for  a  time  without  deterioration  ;  that  would  be  impossible  with  paper 
sensitised  in  the  ordinary  way  and  for  immediate  use.  The  so-called 
“professional”  photographers  find  themselves  quite  in  the  rear  now 
that  gelatine  dry  plates  have  challenged  wet  collodion. — I  am,  yours,  &c.. 

August  25,  1800.  Francis  W.  Tarton. 

*  I  have  not  tested  this  method  so  minutely  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  that  it  fur¬ 
nishes  exactly  the  same  product  as  an  emulsion  immediately  redissolved ;  but  this 
preparation  keeps  better  than  the  dissolved  acpieous  emulsion. 

+  Alcohol  in  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  was  first  recommended  by  a  writer  signing 
“  Ostendo  non  Ostento,”  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  in  1873.  The 
usefulness  of  the  addition  was  also  described  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  in  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1878,  and  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  1878,  page  173. 
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REPLIES  TO  “  FREE  LANCE,” 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — Having  read  in  your  last  week’s  issue  the  criticism  of 
“Free  Lance”  on  my  paper  of  August  6,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reply. 

I  had  hitherto  laboured  under  the  impression  that  every  one  possessed 
sufficient  common  sense  to  enable  him  to  fill  with  water  a  rubber  tube 
closed  at  one  end  by  a  glass  phial ;  but  I  find  that  I  was  mistaken. 
“Free  Lance ”  confesses  his  inability  to  achieve  the  gigautic  task.  For 
his  sake  I  give  the  following  instructions  Take  tlie  phial  in  the  left 
hand,  and  grasp  the  tube  close  to  the  neck  of  the  phial  with  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  Now  draw  the  thumb  and  finger 
along  the  tube  to  within  half-an-inch  from  the  free  end,  so  as  to 
practically  expel  all  air  and  cause  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  tube.  Submerge 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  a  basin  of  water,  remove  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  the  tube  will  fill  itself. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  heating  power  of  the  arrangement :  it  is 
a  fact  which  ought  to  be  known  to  all  who  have  received  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  that,  if  the  lower  end  of  a  column  of  liquid  contained  in  a  closed 
tube  be  heated  two  currents  are  produced — a  hot  one  ascending  and  a 
cold  one  descending ;  and  this  interchange  continues  until  the  whole 
column  is  of  the  same  temperature.  This  principle  is  largely  utilised 
by  sanitary  engineers  in  constructing  hot-water  heating  apparatus  for 
rooms. 


If  “Free  Lance”  will  kindly  demonstrate  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Journal  his  modus  operandi  of  extracting  an  equal  amount  of  heat  from 
“a  pat  of  mustard”  and  a  “piece  of  raw  beefsteak”  I  am  sure  he  will 
receive  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  photographic  public,  as  the  material 
could  be  first  used  to  warm  emulsion  and  would  afterwards  form  an 
appetising  adjunct  to  the  supper  table.  Is  this  “suggestion  thrown 
out  ”  by  “Free  Lance ”  to  “  be  placed  on  a  par  with  several  suggestions 
that  have  been  offered  for  the  use  of  photographers?”  If  “Free 
Lance”  will  consult  any  elementary  book  on  heat  he  will  doubtless 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been  a  little  too  hasty  in  his  imputa¬ 
tion  of  “gross  ignorance”  and,  even  on  theoretical  grounds,  a  little 
premature  in  his  condemnation  of  an  apparatus  he  has  never  tried  and 
is  not  skilful  enough  to  make. 

As  to  “  writers  *  *  making  exhibitions  of  themselves,”  I  know  of  no 
more  melancholy  instances  than  those  of  persons  who,  attempting  to 
criticise  methods  made  use  of  by  others,  only  succeed  in  showing 
themselves  entirely  innocent  of  even  the  most  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  laws  which  operate  to  produce  the  results. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Geo.  A.  Herschell. 

August  23,  1380. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “Free  Lance”  certainly  must  take  me  for  a  “green¬ 
horn  ”  when  he  remarks  of  my  estimation  of  these  lenses — “  they  being 
much  quicker  than  he  imagines.”  I  don’t  imagine  anything.  I  go  by 
figures  and  by  experience,  and  before  attempting  to  correct  me  “  Free 
Lance  ”  should  take  care  to  be  right  himself. 

By  “  maximum  aperture  ”  it  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  the 
largest  stop,  but  perhaps  “Free  Lance”  measures  the  tube  of  the 
mount.  In  all  the  rapid  symmetricals  I  have  seen  there  is  a  stop 
receptacle,  although  this  is  absent  in  some  other  lenses.  Now,  whether 
the  largest  stop  be  used  or  not  the  stop  receptacle  limits  the  aperture  to 
very  closely  to  J.  I  have  frequently  measured  the  apertures  or  stops  of 
“rapid”  and  “portable,”  as  well  as  of  single  landscape,  lenses  and 
portrait  lenses,  and  made  tables  of  ratios  in  decimals  of  each  lens  I  use 
for  instantaneous  work  and  ordinary  landscape  work  ;  therefore  it  is 
hardly  likely  I  should  make  such  a  blunder  as  to  state  the  maximum 
working  aperture  to  be  {,  if  it  was  {  or  /,  and  if  I  had  made  such  a 
mistake  “Free  Lance”  must  think  I  am  a  very  bad  photographer  not 
to  have  found  it  out  by  the  effect  on  my  plates  ! 

Doubtless  there  are  other  “instantaneous”  workers  besides  myself 
who  know  the  working  values  of  every  lens  worth  mentioning,  and  who 
can  bear  me  out  in  my  figures,  which  “Free  Lance”  disputes  ;  and  I 
may  add  that  any  landscape  photographer  knows  well  enough  that  a 
lens  working  at  {  or  {  will  not  give  decent  definition  over  more  than 
half  the  sized  plate  the  lens  is  stated  to  cover  with  its  largest  stop,  so 
that  if  even  “Free  Lance”  was  right  (which  he  certainly  is  not),  what 
is  the  utility  of  his  remarks  ? 

I  think  “Free  Lance”  had  better  revise  his  calculations,  or  else  leave 
Ross’s  lenses  and  instantaneous  photographers  alone. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Herne  Bay ,  Kent,  August  25,  1880.  George  F.  Williams. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen,  — May  I  crave  a  little  space  in  order  to  thank  ‘  ‘  Free  Lance  ’  ’ 
for  his  allusion  to  my  “valuable  suggestion”  with  regard  to  vignetted 
landscapes?  I  fear,  from  what  follows,  there  is  some  little  sarcasm 
hidden  behind  the  flattering  epithet,  and  I  would  therefore  point  out  to 
your  critic  that  if  he  had  read  beyond  the  title  of  my  article  he  would 
have  seen  that  I  recommended  the  use  of  the  vignette  glass  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  brains,  and  not,  as  it  seems  he  would  do,  upon  all  negatives 
indiscriminately. 


I  fail  entirely  in  detecting  the  analogy  between  “  a  bust  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  light  suit  ”  and  a  landscape. 

With  regard  to  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical :  so  far  as  my  own  measure¬ 
ments  go  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  is  quite  correct  and  “Free Lance”  entirely 
wrong.  Perhaps  the  latter  does  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
diameter  of  a  lens  and  its  working  aperture. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

August  24,  1880.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “Free  Lauce”  I  beg 'to  refer  him  to  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  No.  855,  September  22,  187G,  page 
456,  for  toning  by  acetate  of  lead,  which  I  also  used  in  1871  when  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  E.  Viles.  Also  in  18G5  I  used  the  same,  in  conjunction 
with  pyro.,  to  develope  negatives  taken  in  a  weak  light,  and  I  gave  the 
same  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall — a  well-known  photographer— who  applied  to 
me  when  in  difficulty.  I  also  employed  it  in  1866  when  making  acetate 
of  iron  for  the  development  of  negatives.  It  was  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  that  the  suggestion  was  made  as  to  toning  or  intensifying 
negatives  thereby. 

I  have  seen  lately  some  exquisite  vignetted  landscapes,  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Bromwich,  of  Bridgenorth,  Salop,  which  were  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
way  ;  and  also  for  years  I  have  vignetted  many  whole  plates  of  my  own 
with  considerable  effect — notably  one  of  Henbury  Cottages,  of  which 
many  grosses  have  been  sold. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bristol,  August  21,  1880.  Harding  Warner. 


Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Metropolitan  County  Court  of 
Shoreditch,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  24th  instant,  a  peripatetic  photo¬ 
grapher,  named  Nelson,  sued  the  defendant,  the  lease-holder  of  certain 
grounds  situate  at  Stamford  Hill,  to  recover  damages  for  illegal  eject¬ 
ment.  The  facts  were  simply  these: — The  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  stand 
on  an  open  space,  the  property  of  the  defendant,  on  consideration  of  his 
paying  half-a-crown  weekly,  but  failing  to  pay  his  rent  the  defendant 
ordered  him  off  the  grounds,  when  the  plaintiff  sued  for  £10  damages 
for  loss  of  business.  The  plaintiff  said  his  takings  in  the  busy  season 
were  about  £3  a  week  clear,  but  in  cross-examination  said  it  all  depended 
upon  circumstances.  Sometimes  he  did  not  take  one  shilling  per  day. 
He  charged  sixpence  each  for  his  photographs,  but  he  could  take 
as  many  as  120  a  day.  The  judge  considered  there  was  no  written 
contract  on  the  part  of  either  party  the  statute  of  frauds  embraced, 

and  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. - At  the  Middlesex 

Sessions,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  inst.,  William  Williams,  aged  33, 
printer,  and  Ellen  Bennett  Williams,  aged  25,  his  wife,  were  indicted 
for  unlawfully  uttering  and  publishing  to  Maurice  Moser  certain 
obscene  photographic  prints.  Mr.  Besley  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  ;  the  prisoners  -were  undefended. 
It  appeared  for  some  time  past  numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to 
Chief-Inspector  Wood  of  the  E  Division,  at  Bow-street  station,  that  the 
male  defendant,  who,  with  his  wife,  lived  at  No.  21,  White  Hart-street, 
Drury-lane,  a  place  known  as  “The  Novelty  Stores,”  was  in  the  habit 
of  selling  prints  of  a  very  objectionable  description.  The  defendants 
kept  a  shop,  in  which  photographs  were  displayed  in  the  window  of  a 
very  suggestive  nature,  but  which  were  modestly  described  as  “art 
studies.”  A  communication  was  at  length  made  by  Chief- Inspector 
Wood  to  the  Chief-Detective  Superintendent  at  Scotland-yard,  who  in¬ 
structed  Detective-Sei’geant  Maurice  Moser  to  go  to  the  defendants’ 
shop  and  make  a  purchase  of  some  of  the  objectionable  articles. 
Accordingly,  on  June  23rd,  Detective  Moser  went  and  asked  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  photographic  picture  which  was  shown  in  the  window,  and  it 
was  handed  to  him  by  the  male  defendant.  Some  conversation  having 
taken  place  between  them  the  officer  was  taken  upstairs,  where  an 
album  wras  shown  to  him,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  female  defendant, 
he  purchased  six  photographs  of  a  very  bad  description,  which  were  at 
once  handed  over  to  Inspector  Wood,  and  on  the  next  day  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Flowers,  the  magistrate  sitting  at  Bow-street,  for  a  search  warrant, 
and  also  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  defendants.  When  the 
warrants  were  obtained  Chief-Inspector  Wood,  accompanied  by  other 
officers,  went  to  the  defendants’  place  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
them,  but  found  the  place  shut  up  and  apparently  unoccupied,  a  hint 
having,  no  doubt,  been  received  as  to  the  warrants  having  been  ob¬ 
tained.  It  was  not  until  the  13th  of  the  present  month  that  the  male 
defendant  was  accidentally  met  by  a  policeman  near  Charing-cross 
Station  and  taken  into  custody,  and  the  woman  was  taken  at  56, 
Elliott’s-row,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle  at  Newington.  The  Assis¬ 
tant  Judge  said  the  charge  against  the  wife  of  the  defendant  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  defendant  might  confine  his  defence  to  what  had 
been  done  as  far  as  he  alone  was  concerned. — The  male  defendant  then 
in  his  defeuce  denied  that  he  had  ever  sold  anything  but  “art studies,” 
and  said  that,  having  already  suffered,  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would 
ever  again  be  placed  in  a  similar  position.  He  called  two  witnesses 
who  stated  that  they  had  purchased  art  studies  of  the  defendant,  which 
they,  as  artists,  found  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  them,  as  they  were 
unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  employing  living  models.  What  they 
purchased  they  by  no  means  considered  to  be  indecent  but  entirely  of 
a  classical  description,  and  could  be  obtained  in  any  shop  in  London. 
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The  jury  found  the  male  defendant  guilty  and  the  woman  not  guilty. 
Chief-Inspector  Wood  said  since  the  last  conviction  the  prisoner  had 
been  cautioned,  and  the  defendant  gave  up  several  books  to  be  destroyed 
at  the  station-house  yard  in  Bow-street,  promising  then  to  give  up  the 
trade.  The  Assistant- Judge  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept 
to  hard  labour  for  eighteen  months. 

Instantaneous  Photography. — Verily  the  multiplication  of  wonders 
is  unceasing  !  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers,  of  Henley-on-Thames,  publish 
as  a  specimen  of  instantaneous  photography  a  photograph  of  the  Great 
Western  express  —  the  “Flying  Dutchman” — taken  while  running 
through  Twyford  Station  at  a  speed  of  nearly  sixty  miles  per  hour. 
The  point  of  view  is  on  the  “port  bow  ”  of  the  express.  The  definition 
is  admirable,  the  details  of  the  locomotive  coming  out  as  sharply  as 
stationary  objects.  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers  are  now  making  a  flying 
shutter  which  when  applied  to  their  camera  will  reduce  the  time  of 
exposure  of  the  plate  to  1 -500th  of  a  second ;  and  with  this  they  hope  to 
get  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  photograph  of  an  express  train  taken 
“broadside  on.”  By-and-by  photography  may  become  so  subtle  as  to 
indicate  mental  elements,  and  “a  penny  for  your  thoughts”  may  pur¬ 
chase  them.  From  photographing  flying  trains  masters  of  the  art  may 
proceed  to  take  pictures  of  objects  usually  invisible.  Who  knows  ?  The 
green  in  one’s  eye  may  become  visible ! — Liverpool  Echo. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  background  exterior  (photograph  sent)  for  a  quarter-plate 
camera  with  extra  slides,  in  good  condition. — Address,  W.  S.,  photographer, 
The  Cloisters,  Wantage,  Berks. 

Wanted,  a  carte  or  cabinet  lens,  by  a  good  maker,  in  exchange  for  a  velvet 
posing  chair,  three  backs  and  footstool ;  cost  six  guineas. — Address,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  3,  Crwys-road,  Cardiff. 

I  will  exchange  a  large  portrait  lens,  three-inch  diameter,  nine-inch  focus,  for 
a  half-plate  bellows  camera,  with  doubie  dark  slides.— Address,  C.  K. 
Arthur,  Senhouse-street,  Maryport. 

Dallmeyer’s  triplet  lens,  No.  4858,  for  plates  up  to  10  X  8,  purchased  direct 
from  the  maker,  will  be  exchanged  for  No.  7  or  8  Ross’s  portable  sym¬ 
metrical.— Address,  Baynham  Jones,  Walmer  House,  Cheltenham. 

I  will  exchange  my  8x5  camera,  with  two  double  backs,  single  back,  movable 
fronts,  swing-back,  and  instantaneous  shutter,  complete  in  leather  case,  for 
a  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  lens  to  cover  a  10  x  8  plate. — Address,  H.  Hill, 
artist,  Hatfield,  Herts. 

I  will  exchange  a  Dallmeyer’s  12  X  10  triple  achromatic  lens  and  stops, 
complete,  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  10  X  8  triple  achromatic  lens,  about  eight-inch 
focus,  or  Ross’s  universal  or  rapid  symmetrical  lens. — Address,  William 
Richards,  photographer,  Painswick,  Gloucester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


w  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered — 

W.  B.  Samuel,  Dublin  .—Photograph  of  Miss  Eva  Samuel. 

Arthur  Kahn,  Liverpool. — Photograph  of  Madame  Emit ,  the  Lady  Doctor. 

J.  Flint. — We  will  make  inquiries. 

G.  E.  L.  N.  D. — At  page  395  of  our  last  volume. 

Roger. — The  only  work  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the 
one  you  name. 

F.  C.  W. — We  should  recommend  you  to  forward  the  lens  to  the  maker  and 
have  it  examined. 

Dirty  Plates.— See  leading  article  on  the  subject  in  this  week’s  number. 
Any  drysalter  will  supply  what  you  require. 

O.  V.  asks  what  sort  of  a  field  Barbadoes  offers  to  a  good  photographer. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  may  be  able  to  give  the  desired 
information. 

Silver. — You  will  find  the  rubber  bath  far  more  convenient  for  travelling 
purposes  and  less  liable  to  accident  than  a  glass  one.  With  careful  treatment 
it  should  prove  tolerably  durable. 

Mr.  Robson. — Nonsense ;  there  is  no  patent  in  existence  for  making  collodion 
transfers.  Some  one  is  trying  to  impose  upon  you.  Begin  work  at  once, 
notwithstanding  what  you  have  been  told. 

Gelatine.— You  will  not  succeed  in  getting  much  more  than  one  ounce  of 
alum  to  dissolve  in  a  pint  of  water  when  the  temperature  is  below  60°.  You 
may  get  much  more  to  dissolve  if  the  water  be  hot,  but  it  will  be  deposited 
as  it  cools. 

W.  J.  H. — We  are  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  formulae  by  which 
such  commercial  articles  as  the  one  you  name  are  prepared.  It  is  probable 
that  if  we  had  possessed  the  information  you  ask  for  we  should  have 
published  it  long  ago. 

Toning  Bath. — The  different  substances  you  name  act  directly  upon  the  print 
in  so  far  as  each  tends  towards  producing  a  particular  tone  of  its  own ;  that 
is  to  say,  some  particular  tone  is  more  readily  obtained  than  others,  though 
probably  with  skilful  treatment  any  tone  may  be  produced.  The  acetate  and 
lime  baths  will  keep ;  the  carbonate  will  not  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  The 
discolouration  should  not  occur  if  you  employ  a  bath  that  will  keep. 


A.  J.  Corrie. — We  have  never  heard  the  same  complaint  made  before.  If 
the  plates  themselves  are  not  in  fuult  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
bromide  will,  no  doubt,  prove  effectual.  If  that  should  not  answer,  then  con¬ 
demn  the  batch  of  plates. 

Argent. — 1.  Wash  the  vessel  out  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  the  deposit  will  quickly  disappear.— 2.  A  little  marine  glue  will  be  the 
best  cement  for  your  purpose.— 3.  Yes;  it  will  answer  quite  well.  Indeed, 
you  can  have  nothing  better. 

C.  A.  R. — It  is  not  necessary  that  the  emulsion  itself  should  boil ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  water  in  the  outer  vessel  be  raised  to  the  point  of  ebullition.  The 
gelatine  you  name  is  almost  certain  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  behave  in  the 
manner  described.  We  cannot  account  for  the  slowness  of  the  emulsion,  as 
we  know  rapidity  of  the  highest  class  can  be  obtained  with  tho  same  formula. 

Pershore. — Your  accident  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  your  having  omitted  to  change 
the  water  after  toning  your  prints.  An  appreciable  quantity  of  silver 
frequently  remains  in  the  last  water  in  which  they  are  soaked  before  toning, 
and  if  the  prints  be  returned  to  this  after  coming  from  the  gold  and  not  again 
washed  there  is  every  probability  of  the  hypo,  staining  them.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  speak  of  “perfectly”  removing  the  silver  from  the  prints  before 
toning ;  but  what  is  your  standard  of  perfection  ? 

S.  S.  T. — The  reason  your  carbon  prints  are  fogged  in  the  lights  is  that 
the  tissue  has  become  slightly  insoluble  on  the  surface.  This  may  arise 
either  from  its  having  been  exposed  to  the  light  or  from  its  having  been 
subjected  to  some  fumes  which  have  acted  injuriously  upon  it  during  the 
drying.  From  their  appearance  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  trouble  to 
the  latter  cause.  Avoid  drying  the  tissue  near  any  noxious  fumes,  such  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  even  the  products  from  the  combustion  of  coal 
gas,  as  they  are  very  injurious  to  the  tissue,  and  may  well  be  expected  to 
give  rise  to  failures. 


The  Late  Mungo  Ponton. — Ou  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  at  Clifton, 
near  Bristol,  one  of  the  veritable  fathers  in  photography  passed  away. 
Mungo  Ponton  takes  rank  with  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  his  name  will  be  specially  connected  in  history  with  the 
introduction  of  bichromate  of  potash  into  the  photographic  laboratory. 
Upon  this  discovery  of  his  of  the  sensitiveness  of  that  salt  to  light, 
under  certain  conditions,  are  based  all  the  processes  of  permanent 
printing  of  the  present  day.  Of  late  years  the  deceased  has  not 
participated  actively  in  photography,  and  his  name  seems  to  belong  to  a 
byegone  generation. 

Dr.  Vogel’s  New  Emulsion. — All  the  talk  just  now  is  of  Dr. 
Vogel’s  new  emulsion,  which  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  collodion  and 
gelatine,  and  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  each.  Dr.  Vogel,  who  is 
at  present  in  London,  informs  us  that  this  emulsion  flows  as  easily  as 
collodion  and  may  be  used  wet  within  five  minutes  of  coating  the 
plate,  and  the  film  is  perfectly  dry  in  an  hour.  After  once  drying  it 
will  bear  the  application  of  hot  water;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
emulsion  will  keep  indefinitely.  The  results  exhibited  by  Dr.  Vogel 
speak  very  well  indeed  for  the  working  qualities  of  the  emulsion,  which 
will  shortly,  we  believe,  be  in  the  English  market. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
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September  1 . . . . 
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Offices,  160a,  Aldersgate  Street. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weeks  ending  August  25, 1880. 
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ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  RELIABLE 
STANDARD  OF  SENSITIVENESS. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  present  time,  and  one  which  is 
daily  forcing  itself  more  and  more  upon  our  notice,  is  a  reliable 
means  of  measuring  the  sensitiveness  of  our  photographic  films  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  compared  readily  with  some  stan¬ 
dard  which  every  one  understands.  The  necessity  has  long  been 
recognised  of  a  standard  actinometer  or  light  measurer,  and  these 
two  wants  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  go  hand  in  hand,  though 
they  are  really  in  no  way  connected  with  one  another. 

In  devising  the  actinometer  (or  photometer,  whichever  it  may  be 
called)  we  have  to  deal  with  an  impressible  surface  of  uniform  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  upon  which  we  have  to  record  the  action  of  light  of  vary¬ 
ing  intensity.  In  the  other  case  we  must  seek  for  a  light  of  fixed 
strength,  by  means  of  which  we  have  to  assess  the  sensitiveness  of 
photographic  preparations  of  varying  degrees  /of  impressibility. 
Though  many  attempts  have  been  made — some  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  success — to  effect  the  desired  result  upon  a  small  scale,  no 
general  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  a 
universal  standard,  which  shall  be  useful  not  merely  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  person  or  in  a  single  establishment  for  the  testing  of  in¬ 
dividual  work,  but  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  photographic  world  without  necessitating  any  very  special 
apparatus. 

The  extent  of  this  want  is  more  than  proved  by  the  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  system  of  measurement  which  exists  in  connection  with  the 
estimation  of  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  modern  gelatine  plates. 
These  are  said  to  be  so  many  times  “  quicker  than  wet  plates;  ’’  but 
we  have  yet  to  fix  the  standard  of  sensitiveness  of  the  wet  plate  by 
which  we  attempt  to  measure.  So  unsatisfactory,  indeed,  is  this 
mode  of  measurement  that  we  hear  not  unfrequently  the  same 
plates  variously  described  as  being  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  times 
quicker  than  “  wet,”  according  to  the  particular  standard  which 
each  individual  may  create  as  the  normal  rapidity  of  a  wet 
plate. 

Nobody  who  has  had  the  slightest  experience  with  wet  plates  will 
be  prepared  to  agree  that  the  rapidity  of  wet  plates  is  constant,  even 
when  one  particular  sample  of  collodion  is  adhered  to,  as  the  varying 
condition  of  the  bath  exercises  a  by  no  means  unimportant  effect  on 
the  calculation.  How,  then,  can  we  expect — -in  speaking  generally  of 
wet  plates,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  collodion  or  the 
strength  of  the  bath — to  be  able  to  fix  any  reliable  standard  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness?  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  “  wet  collodion  under  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions.”  What  are  the  “most  favourable  conditions?” 
Nearly  every  operator  will  have  his  own  pet  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and,  therefore,  his  own  standard  of  rapidity;  and  to  say  that  a  dry 
plate  made  by  a  certain  formula  is  ten  or  twenty  times  as  quick  as  a 
wet  plate  seems  to  be  as  vague  a  statement  as  to  say  that  anything 
is  “as  big  as  a  piece  of  chalk.” 

As  an  instance  of  this  uncertainty  in  terms,'  we  elicited  from  Dr. 
Vogel,  a  few  days  ago,  the  opinion  that  the  most  rapid  English  dry 
plates  are  not  more  than  ten  times  quicker  than  wet,  though  some  of 
them  claim  to  be  even  thirty  or  forty  times  as  rapid.  The  question 
ia  What  is  Dr.  Vogel’s  standard  of  sensitiveness  in  a  wet  plate  ? 


Mr.  Warnerke  has  recently  made  an  attempt  to  mend  matters  in 
this  direction  by  the  introduction  of  his  very  useful  “  sensitometer;  ” 
but  this  is  of  only  limited  application.  It  may  answer  perfectly  in  one 
man’s  hands  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  comparative  sensitiveness 
of  the  plates  he  uses;  but  to  be  generally  useful  it  should  be  within 
the  power  of  every  one — in  this  country  or  abroad,  in  the  metropolis 
or  the  provinces,  in  palace  or  cottage — to  prepare  for  himself  a 
sensitometer  which  shall  be  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  of 
his  neighbour.  That  this  is  not  so  at  present  it  is  scarcely  needful 
to  say;  indeed,  we  question  very  seriously  whether  it  is  possible  for 
even  the  manufacturer,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to  turn  out 
perfectly-uniform  instruments.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  single  individual  to  derive  practical  benefit 
from  the  use  of  the  sensitometer  as  it  now  exists.  He  can,  in  fact, 
say  that,  with  the  instrument  he  uses  and  with  a  certain  light  and  at 
a  certain  distance,  Messrs.  So  and  So’s  plates  give  fourteen  tints, 
or  some  other  makers’  give  seventeen  !  But  what  meaning  does  the 
expression  “fourteen  tints”  carry  to  a  man  who  has  never  seen  the 
sensitometer,  but  who,  knowing  its  principle,  sets  to  work  to 
construct  one  of  his  own?  How  is  he  to  construct  a  graduated 
scale  of  the  same  value?  The  sensitometer,  as  at  present  con¬ 
structed,  and  all  similar  instruments,  form,  in  fact,  but  arbitrary 
standards  at  best,  and  however  useful  they  may  be  in  particular 
cases  can  be  of  very  little  service  for  general  purposes. 

A  few  days  ago  we  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Cowan — a  gentleman  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with 
many  ingenious  photographic  contrivances — and  he,  while  urging  the 
importance  of  establishing  some  reliable  standard  and  method  of 
measurement,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  task  would  not  be  a 
very  difficult  one.  We  shall  not  here  describe  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Cowan  briefly  sketched  out  to  us,  as  that  gentleman  has  promised 
to  write  a  detailed  account  of  his  proposed  method,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  leave  him  to  do  it  in  his  own  words.  We  may,  however, 
point  out  a  few  of  the  requirements  and  difficulties  of  the  case  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  our  numerous  readers  may  be  induced  to  embark 
in  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place:  the  chief  requirement  is  a  standard  light;  and 
here  we  are  confronted  with  the  first  difficulty.  It  is  evident  that 
we  must  have  a  light  of  the  greatest  uniformity,  and  in  order  that  it 
may  be  of  general  service  it  must  be  easily  obtainable  anywhere. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  our  source  of  light — candle,  gas,  electric  light, 
or  daylight?  Daylight  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  by  reason  of 
its  variable  character,  and  in  this  latter  respect  gas  does  not  seem  to 
offer  any  greater  probability  of  uniformity  on  account  of  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  both  in  quality  and  pressure.  On  the  score  of  expense  the 
electric  light  is  not  likely  to  fiud  favour,  though  where  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  attaches  to  the  subject  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  steady 
and  reliable,  though  not  necessarily  powerful,  light  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  a  small  dynamo  machine  worked  by  hand  power. 
The  introduction  of  any  elaborate  apparatus  would,  however, 
remove  such  plan  beyond  the  bounds  of  practical  utility.  We  fall 
back,  then,  upon  the  candle — the  standard  candle  as  used  in  photo¬ 
metric  experiments — and  this  is  the  light  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowan. 
It  would  not,  we  imagine,  be  a  difficult  matter  if  some  systematic 
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plan  of  measuring!  sensitiveness  be  devised  to  obtain  commercially  a 
sufficiently  uniform  candle  to  enable  at  least  approximately  accurate 
estimates  to  be  made.  Scientific  accuracy  is,  perhaps,  not  so  easily 
attained,  nor  is  it,  probably,  requisite. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  thus  using  an  artificial  light  we 
are  working  with  different  rays  to  those  actually  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  image  in  the  camera,  or,  at  least,  the  different 
coloured  rays  are  present  in  varying  proportions.  This  would, 
theoretically,  leave  room  for  slight  errors  or  discrepancies  when 
comparing  films  of  different  composition.  Thus,  a  film  containing 
iodide  of  silver  might  prove  to  be  actually  more  sensitive  to  daylight 
than  the  photometric  estimate  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  same 
might,  however,  be  urged  against  the  use  of  solar  light,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  varying  in  composition. 

The  next  point  which  claims  attention  is  the  method  of  graduating 
the  light  employed,  in  order  to  measure  the  exact  quantity  necessary 
to  give  a  certain  result  upon  the  sensitive  film.  In  testing  the  illu¬ 
minating  power  of  a  light  the  intensity  of  the  shadow  it  casts  is  the 
guide.  This  is  compared  with  the  shadow  cast  by  the  standard  light, 
and  when  the  two  shadows  are  of  equal  intensity  the  respective  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  two  sources  of  illumination  from  the  screen  are  noted. 
The  shadows  being  visible  during  the  whole  of  the  process  the 
adjustment  is  easily  made  and  the  trial  completed  in  one  operation. 
But  we  cannot  follow  the  same  plan  in  testing  a  sensitive  plate 
where  the  effect  is  invisible  until  revealed  by  the  developer,  as 
a  series  of  experimental  exposures  would  require  to  be  made  before 
the  desired  result  could  be  arrived  at.  The  plan  usually  adopted  in 
such  cases,  in  order  to  secure  that  result  in  a  single  operation,  is  to 
interpose  between  the  light  and  the  sensitive  surface  (which  are 
placed  at  a  fixed  distance  apart)  a  graduated  screen  similar  to  the 
sensitometer,  which  allows  varying  quantities  of  light  to  reach  diffe¬ 
rent  portions  of  the  plate.  Such  a  screen,  however,  when  composed 
of  different  thicknesses  of  translucent  or  coloured  material,  is  objec¬ 
tionable,  as  we  have  said,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
making  any  two  screens  alike.  We  shall  leave  it  to  Mr.  Cowan  to 
describe  the  method  by  which  he  proposes  to  graduate  the  light 
without  filtering  it  through  any  translucent  material. 

In  conclusion:  the  only  other  point  of  importance  rests  on  the  de¬ 
velopment.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  latitude  of  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and,  though  there  are  some  who  deny  that  property  to  gelatine, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  development  can  be  made  to  exercise 
a  very  great  influence  on  the  result.  We  must,  then,  have  a  fixed 
method  of  development;  a  standard  strength  of  solution  is  impe¬ 
rative,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  so  arrange,  a  fixed  time  during 
which  the  solution  is  applied.  In  the  latter  respect,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  fixed  line;  for  wo  know  that  with  gelatine 
plates  we  may  take  two  samples  which  are  equally  sensitive,  but  one 
of  which  takes  four  or  five  times  as  long  to  develope.  It  would  be 
obviously  unwise  to  develope  such  plates  by  time,  while  it  would  give 
rise  to  perhaps  nearly  as  much  uncertainty  if  the  developer  were 
made  to  produce  the  best  result  possible. 

We  have  been  asked  to  call  attention  to  the  subject;  and,  having 
done  so,  we  have  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  photography  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  reliable 
standard  of  sensitiveness  and  a  ready  method  of  measuring  it. 


PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  imagine  there  are  few  photographers  who  have  not  at  times 
wished  for  a  ready  means  of  including  a  larger  amount  of  subject  in 
their  pictures  than  the  appliances  at  hand  will  permit  of  their  doing. 
Notwithstanding  the  employment  of  lenses  possessing  a  wide  angle, 
a  want  is  frequently  felt  of  some  means  of  securing  a  panoramic 
view ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  nothing  less  than  this  will  convey  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  scene.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  some  of  the 
magnificent  views  of  Alpine  scenery  published  by  M.  Braun, 
of  Dornach,  taken,  we  believe,  with  Johnson’s  panoramic  camera. 

Valuable  as  this  instrument  is  for  some  subjects,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  many  photographers,  owing  to  its  limited  application  for 
general  work.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  other  forms 


of  panoramic  apparatus,  of  which  there  are  several.  Therefore  the 
depiction  of  large  angles  of  view  are  generally  limited  to  what 
the  lenses  are  capable  of  including,  which  in  most  cases  is  large 
enough  when  the  modern  wide-angle  instrument  is  employed.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  occasionally  something  more  than  this  is  required, 
and  to  secure  it  recourse  is  often  had  to  making  two  or  more  nega¬ 
tives,  printing  from  them  and  joining  the  prints  in  the  mounting,  and 
in  this  way  some  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  produced.  We 
have  just  now  in  our  mind  the  famous  panoramic  picture,  by 
Mr.  Gutekunst,  which  was  printed  from  some  half-dozen  or  more 
negatives  of  large  dimensions,  the  matching  in  colour  and  joining 
of  which  was  very  cleverly  accomplished;  but  such  examples  as  this 
are  rare,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  prints  from  different 
negatives  of  the  same  depth  and  tone,  and  then  joining  them 
accurately,  owing  to  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  paper  when  wet. 

The  greatest  defect  noticed  in  joined  prints  is  that  caused  by  the 
negatives  from  which  they  are  made  not  beiug  evenly  illuminated. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  if  they  have  been  taken  with  the  old- 
fashioned  wide-angle  lens,  because  the  margin  of  the  prints  are 
generally  much  darker  than  the  centre.  This  in  ordinary  prints 
sometimes  conduces  to  artistic  effect,  but  not  so  when  two  or  more 
prints  have  to  be  joined,  as  then  the  darker  portions  will  be  fouud 
in  the  centre,  which  is  fatal  to  it  as  a  picture. 

We  have  seen  some  very  satisfactory  results  in  this  direction  that 
have  been  made  from  reproduced  negatives,  the  joining  having  been 
very  skilfully  done  in  the  transparencies;  and,  although  this  plan 
involves  some  extra  trouble,  it  is  amply  repaid,  as  the  “joins  ”  can  be 
so  successfully  hidden  as  to  defy  detection  iu  the  finished  print, 
which,  from  being  made  on  one  piece  of  paper,  instead  of  several,  is 
of  the  same  tone  throughout. 

We  will  briefly  describe  how  this  can  be  accomplished.  In  the 
first  place:  in  taking  the  negatives  the  camera  must  be  placed  per¬ 
fectly  level,  and  iu  such  a  position  that  it  will  command  the  whole 
of  the  subject  required  by  simply  rotating  it  on  the  stand,  which  on 
no  account  should  be  moved  until  all  the  negatives  are  secured. 
The  lens  must  be  one  that  will  give  a  field  of  equal  illumination  and 
definition  to  the  edge  of  the  plate.  If  it  do  not  it  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  for  one  of  longer  focus,  even  should  it  entail  the  making  of 
an  extra  negative,  as  under  these  circumstances  three  can  be  more 
successfully  united  than  two.  The  negatives  must  be  exposed  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  each  other  in  order  to  secure  equality  in  the 
lighting  of  the  whole,  taking  care  that  an  inch  at  least  of  subject — 
say  on  a  seven  by  five  plate — of  each  is  included  in  the  next, 
and  so  on. 

Suitable  negatives  having  been  secured,  the  next  thing  is  to  obtain 
transparencies  from  them  which  will  have  to  be  stripped  from  tbe 
glass.  These  may  be  made  either  by  printing  by  superposition  on  a 
dry  plate,  or  by  taking  them  in  the  camera  on  a  wet  one.  The  latter 
plan  has  some  advantage  over  the  former,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 
Whichever  plan  may  be  adopted  the  glass  should  either  be  waxed  or 
dusted  with  powdered  talc  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  film. 
There  are  two  methods  of  doing  this.  One  was  first  published  in 
these  columns  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Wenderoth,  namely,  moistening  a  thin 
sheet  of  gelatine,  such  as  that  used  for  glazing  prints,  and  then 
squeegeeing  it  on  the  transparency,  and  when  the  film  is  dry  it  can 
be  stripped  off,  bringing  the  picture  with  it.  In  the  other  a  film  is 
built  up  by  coating  the  transparency  alternately  with  a  thin  solution 
of  india-rubber  and  thick  collodion,  allowing  each  to  dry  before  tbe 
next  is  applied.  When  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained  tbe  film  can 
be  removed.  The  transparencies,  having  been  made  and  stripped, 
must  now  be  mounted  upon  another  piece  of  glass  a  little  larger  than 
the  reproduced  negative  is  to  be. 

Here  some  little  care  is  required  in  order  to  join  them  accurately, 
but  it  may  easily  be  accomplished  iu  tbe  following  manner: — 
Supposing  that  three  have  to  be  united,  take  the  middle  one 
and  secure  it  in  position  on  the  glass  plate  by  means  of  thin 
gum  paper  or  india-rubber  solution  applied  at  the  top  and  bottom 
edges.  Now  place  the  plate  on  a  retouching  easel,  or  other  con¬ 
venient  position,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  by  transmitted  light,  and 
then  proceed  to  mount  the  others  in  their  place.  This  may  be 
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accurately  done,  as  we  have  an  inch  or  so  of  the  subject  of 
one  negative  included  in  the  next;  and  by  fixing  the  films  so 
that  these  portions  are  exactly  superimposed  accuracy  must  be 
secured.  When  the  whole  are  securely  fixed  cut  through  the  over¬ 
lapping  films  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  transparency  is  finished. 
If  the  operations  have  been  successfully  carried  out  the  junction  will 
scarcely  be  perceptible. 

In  cutting  the  films  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  make  the  cut  in  a 
straight  line  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  will  also  be  found  advantageous 
to  make  the  “join”  where  there  is  the  least  sky — making  it,  when 
permissible,  through  some  dark  object,  such  as  a  tree  or  building, 
rather  than  where  there  is  much  sky  showing.  The  transparency 
may  now  be  retouched,  if  it  be  required,  and  is  then  ready  for 
producing  the  negative,  which  should  be  made  on  a  dry  plate  by 
superposition.  As  the  thickness  of  gelatine  on  the  transparency  will 
prevent  the  plate  being  in  absolute  contact  with  the  image,  parallel 
light  must  be  employed  for  printing,  either  by  exposing  the  negative 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  box,  or,  better,  by  making  the  exposure  at  the 
back  end  of  a  room  lighted  by  one  window  only,  which  must  be  so 
shaded  that  only  parallel  rays  can  reach  the  plate. 

If  the  transparencies  are  made  in  a  copying  camera  this  precaution 
will  not  be  necessary,  as  then  they  may  be  taken  so  that  the  collodion 
side  may  be  mounted  outwards,  and  will  then  be  in  absolute  contact 
with  the  prepared  plate.  When  the  negative  is  made,  should  any 
inequalities  or  thin  places  be  apparent  the  back  may  be  coated  with 
matt  varnish,  and  the  uneven  parts  manipulated  with  a  little  plum¬ 
bago  carefully  applied  with  a  stump ;  and  in  the  same  manner  clouds 
may  be  strengthened,  or  even  put  in,  if  necessary. 


PEELING  AND  SPLITTING  OF  THE  FILM. 

There  is  possibly  no  defect  in  the  working  of  collodion  plates  that  is 
productive  of  more  annoyance  than  the  peeling  of  the  film  of  a  com¬ 
pleted  negative.  A  perfect  negative  is  taken— the  result,  it  may  be,  of 
hours  of  patient  working  to  obtain  a  special  effect — and  it  is  care¬ 
fully  placed  on  one  side  to  dry  spontaneously.  We  come  to  examine  it 
after  awhile,  and,  to  our  dismay,  find  one-half  of  it  utterly  destroyed 
floating  about  the  room,  and  the  remainder  adhering  to  the  glass, 
certainly,  but  apparently  ready  to  follow  the  rest.  This,  though 
a  less  common  experience  than  others  of  a  like  kind,  is  yet  by 
no  means  a  strained  example.  A  portion  of  the  film  only  may  peel 
up,  or  a  split  be  confined  to  one  region,  and  the  peeled  part  may  be 
capable  of  being  put  into  its  place  again.  There  are  many  forms  of 
the  evil — all  annoying,  but  most  of  them  ruinous  to  the  negative 
attacked. 

Peeling  or  splitting  films  may  be  divided  into  two  large  classes, 
each  capable  of  subdivision  into  numerous  varieties — those  causing 
an  abnormal  deposit  of  silver  between  the  film  and  its  support,  and 
those  which  separate  from  the  plate  through  an  excessive  contrac¬ 
tility  of  the  collodion — a  characteristic  given  to  the  film  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  Taking  the  former  class  first  for  consideration, 
we  may  say  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  dirty  glasses  are  the 
cause,  imperfectly-cleaned  plates  that  have  seen  previous  service 
being  most  frequently  defective  in  this  manner.  To  the  experienced 
eye  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  when  a  negative  is  so  injured  by 
such  plates  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  film  will  separate  from 
the  glass  if  remedial  measures  be  not  taken  in  time.  A  peculiar 
silvery  brightness  (owing  to  the  actual  deposit  of  metallic  silver 
between  the  film  and  the  glass)  is  to  be  noticed  at  the  back  of  the 
negative.  Sometimes  it  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  at  others  visible  in  irregular  patches,  often,  by  their  configura¬ 
tion,  showing  their  origin.  A  smear  of  the  polishing  cloth,  the 
impression  of  a  previous  image  on  the  glass,  or  the  printing  from  an 
old  newspaper  that  has  been  placed  between  the  glasses  to  keep 
them  from  scratching,  become  indelibly  set  off  into  the  surface  of 
the  plate.  These  effects,  and  many  like  them,  can  be  detected  at  once. 

When  the  deposit  is  universal — no  part  being  free  from  it— the 
chemicals  employed  are  the  exciting  cause,  the  collodion  and  the 
silver  bath  being  the  chief  agents.  Whenever  their  mutual  reaction 
tends  to  neutrality  of  the  film  very  slight  external  causes,  varied  in 


kind,  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  faint  silveriness  we  are  describing, 
with,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  tendency  to  the  more  decided 
deposit  through  imperfectly-cleaned  glasses  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  This  neutrality  may,  of  course,  be  produced  by  the  bath 
or  by  the  collodion  itself,  and  when  the  latter  is  new  and  colourless 
it  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

Finally;  we  may  note  one  cause  (perhaps  the  most  common  of 
any)  in  this  class,  and  calculated  to  aggravate  already-existing 
tendencies  in  other  directions.  We  allude  to  protracted  develop¬ 
ment  by  iron.  Whenever  a  plate  is  under-exposed,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  has  to  be  pushed,  unless  the  glasses  are  scrupulously  clean 
and  the  collodion  and  bath  in  perfect  order  and  not  neutral,  the  silvery 
deposit  is  almost  certain  to  occur,  no  matter  what  precautions  may 
be  taken.  This,  we  may  safely  say,  is  productive  of  more  split  films 
than  all  the  other  causes  put  together. 

The  theory  of  this  matter  is  simple  enough.  The  film  usually 
adheres  very  closely  to  the  glass — whether  by  atmospheric  pressure 
or  innate  cohesive  power  need  not  now  be  discussed — and  the 
silver  deposit  comes  between  the  two  and  destroys  the  adhesiveness. 
A  similar  thing  often  occurs  when  a  wet  film  is  transferred  to  another 
plate;  but  as  this  is  too  large  a  subject  to  treat  incidentally  we 
propose  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  length  in  our  next  number. 

In  all  these  cases  the  abnormal  silver  deposit  (which  is  usually 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  shadows)  is  a  sufficient  warning  to  the 
careful  photographer  that  steps  must  be  taken  without  delay  to 
prevent  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  negative. 

The  second  of  the  two  classes  into  which  we  have  divided  these 
faulty  films  is  productive  of  more  trouble  through  our  inability  to 
detect  by  inspection  their  tendency  to  go  astray;  and,  unless  the 
operator  is  fairly  experienced,  a  negative  that  might  otherwise  be 
saved  will  be  irretrievably  lost.  This  contractility — as  also  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  adhesive  power  of  the  film — is  brought  about  in  many 
ways.  An  imperfect  sample  of  collodion  is  very  likely  to  cause  the 
film  to  fly ;  and  though  for  many  years  there  has  fortunately 
(through  the  excellent  quality  of  the  collodions  in  the  market)  been 
little  complaint  on  this  score,  we  think  we  detect  symptoms  of  a 
return  to  amateur  collodion-making,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  a  common  practice  among  first-class  photographers  in  America, 
and  upon  which  we  shall  shortly  have  some  remarks  to  make. 

When  a  bottleful  of  collodion  is  worked  down  to  a  small  quantity 
the  proportion  of  solvents  to  pyroxylins  is  decreased,  and  also  the 
ratio  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  to  each  other;  and  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  is  a  greater  power  in  the  direction  of  contractility,  if  any  such 
tendency  existed  originally.  There,  consequently,  is  then  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  other  causes  which  tend  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  to  have  their  power  intensified.  Thus,  if  the  image — through 
dim  illumination,  owing  to  a  natural  quality  of  the  collodion,  or 
through  any  other  of  a  large  number  of  possible  reasons — be  a  faint 
one,  so  that  a  prolonged  intensification  is  necessary,  the  operator 
with  collodion  in  the  condition  we  name  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  his  film  will  fly.  In  the  same  manner,  in  copying  pictures, 
plans,  &c.,  where  considerable  intensity  is  required,  and  attempted  to 
be  obtained,  before  fixing  by  pyro.  and  silver,  the  collodion  must  be 
in  an  excellent  condition,  and  just  right  as  regards  fluidity  and 
thickness,  or  the  film  will  go.  The  pores  of  the  collodion  seem 
to  get  so  filled  up  with  the  particles  of  silver  that  its  coherence 
is  diminished  and  its  contractility  increased. 

And,  again:  a  very  important  factor  in  the  state  of  the  film  is 
the  use  of  the  citric  acid  so  commonly  employed  in  prolonged  pyro. 
intensification  ;  indeed,  even  a  very  brief  action  of  this  acid  will 
cause  an  ordinary  film  to  become  quite  “  leathery,”  and  lose  to  a 
great  extent  its  power  of  adhering  to  the  glass  support.  When  the 
iron  developer  is  used  with  silver  ns  an  inteusifier  nothiug  like  the 
effect  is  produced — the  iron,  in  fact,  seeming  to  have  rather  an 
opposite  and  binding  effect  upon  the  film. 

We  may  conclude  our  catalogue  of  causes  of  peeling  and  splitting 
by  pointing  out  that  a  film  which  may  have  escaped  the  ordeal  of 
drying  successfully  often  flies  off  the  plate  entirely,  or  the  bulk  of  it, 
upon  applying  heat  before  varnishing.  The  cautious  operator  will  be 
on  the  watch  against  this  catastrophe  occurring,  and  be  prepared 
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for  it.  If  to  the  latter  of  our  two  classes  the  negative  belongs  he 
can  only  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  probability  of  its  happening.  If 
in  the  first  class,  with  the  visible  deposit  of  silver,  he  may  be  certain 
that  disaster  will  occur— either  blisters  (which  only  occurs  with  a 
silvery  film)  upon  applying  the  varnish  or  the  film  flying  before  the 
varnish  touches  it. 

The  method  of  treating  these  various  faulty  negatives  to  prevent 
their  being  lost  must  be  left  till  our  next  issue,  the  present  article 
having  already  assumed  more  ample  dimensions  than  originally 
intended. 


A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to 
gelatine  photography,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  dubious 
character  of  some  of  the  gelatines  which  are  met  with  in  commerce, 
came  under  our  notice  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  W.  Ackland  submitted 
to  us  a  couple  of  gelatine  plates — one  of  commercial  origin,  the 
other  of  his  own  preparation — both  of  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  direct  action  of  daylight.  The  commercial  plate  had  under¬ 
gone  no  change  in  colour,  while  the  other  had  attained  a  deep 
reddish-brown  discolouration,  the  tint  being  strong  enough  either 
by  reflected  or  transmitted  light  to  represent  the  heaviest  shadows 
in  a  positive.  In  reply  to  the  query  as  to  the  cause  of  this  diffe¬ 
rence  we  suggested  the  possibility  of  his  having  had  an  excess  of 
silver  in  the  emulsion,  but  there  remained  little  chance  of  this 
being  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  when  Mr.  Ackland  had 
described  his  methodical  manner  of  emulsifying.  He  himself 
attributed  the  discolouration  to  the  gelatine  he  had  employed — a 
French  sample  of  good  appearance  but  unknown  manufacture.  We 
failed  to  comprehend  in  what  way  the  gelatine  could  so  act  except 
in  the  presence  of  free  silver,  and  expressed  ourselves  to  that 
effect;  and  eventually  Mr.  Ackland  undertook  to  repeat  his  expe¬ 
riment,  using  a  different  sample  of  gelatine.  The  following  day 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  obtained  with  two 
emulsions  identical  in  every  way  except  in  the  gelatine  employed — 
one  being  made  with  the  same  sample  of  French  gelatine  already 
referred  to,  the  other  with  Nelson’s.  After  exposure  to  direct 
daylight  the  latter  remained  perfectly  unchanged,  while  the  former 
had  acquired  the  same  reddish-brown  colour  previously  encoun¬ 
tered.  We  may  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  almost  impossibility 
of  making  an  error  in  the  quantities  of  silver  and  haloid  salts  which 
Mr.  Acldand’s  method  secures,  special  tests  were  applied  to  these 
emulsions,  and  showed  that  there  really  remained  an  excess  of 
soluble  bromide.  We  can  only  then  assume  that,  even  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  haloid,  some  gelatines  have  such  a  strong 
affinity  for  silver  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  discolouration. 
We  do  not  yet  intend  to  hazard  any  suggestion  as  to  the  direct 
cause.  This  may  be— possibly  is — intimately  connected  with  the 
defect  known  as  “  red  and  green  fog,”  of  which  more  anon. 
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To  save  disappointment,  it  were  perhaps  well,  at  the  outset,  to 
inform  professional  portraitists  or  landscapists  that  these  papers  are 
not  specially  intended  for  any  given  branch  of  the  profession,  but 
broadly  to  treat  of  art  proper  aud  to  point  out  the  practical  road 
and  by-paths  to  be  trodden  by  those  who  would  fain  produce  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  humdrum  photography  of  the  present  day.  The 
subject  may  here  and  there  seem  treated  hypercritically,  but  the 
object  in  doing  this  is  to  well  open  the  eyes  of  those  who,  overrating 
the  power  of  sunbeams  and  lenses,  might  run  after  impossibilities. 

To  have  or  carry  about  the  requisite  outfit  with  which  to  delineate 
somehow  or  another  anything  that  offers  is  not  art;  it  is  a  mere 
mechanical  operation  assisted  by  manipulative  skill,  and  nothing 
more.  But  to  have  a  definite  object  in  view,  with  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  prior  to  setting  to  work  as  to  what  one  wishes  to  produce, 
aiming  the  while  at  perfection  and  beauty,  and  realising  this— such 
is  art.  This  syllogism  would  imply,  then,  besides  a  purpose,  a  con¬ 
ception,  assisted  by  judicious  selection.  This  it  is  that  should  pre¬ 
cede  the  very  touching  of  apparatus  and  chemicals— the  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  a  fine  subject  to  be  suitably  treated. 

Here  old  photographic  experience  steps  forward  and  says 
“Recollect  not  to  attempt  too  much!"  Aud,  with  this  tingling  in 


one’s  ears,  thoughts  are  set  in  motion  again,  just  in  time  perhaps  to 
save  a  deal  of  work  to  little  purpose.  So  much  for  timely  wisdom. 
But,  on  examination,  the  subject  proves  within  the  limits  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  ;  then  by  all  means  proceed,  bringing  to  bear  all  the  skill  and 
energy  you  are  capable  of,  aud  it  to  to  be  hoped  success  will  reward 
you. 

No  art  is  more  limited  in  its  range  than  photography — none  nearly 
as  much  so.  To  begin  with ;  fatally  following  a  lex  natures,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  confined  to  things  earthly  and  concrete.  No  Assumption  of 
Murillo;  no  Comus's  Progress  of  Sir  Noel  Baton  ;  no  bright  or  som¬ 
bre  vision  of  Dante  or  Milton.  Then,  no  multitudinous  aud  gor¬ 
geous  pageant;  or,  if  attempted,  a  most  egregious  failure  is  sure  to 
follow — not  so  many  as  half-a-dozen  figures  in  perfect  unison,  har¬ 
moniously  telling  a  story — nay,  not  so  many  as  half  that  number,  If 
soul-inspiring  and  inspired  faces  are  to  be  the  theme.  Why,  not  even 
realise  Faust  and  Margaret,  with  Mepbisto  and  consort?  No;  not 
that,  or  ridiculously  shortcomings  are  dead  certain  to  ensue — some 
absurd,  ludicrous,  stiff,  wooden  figures,  imperfectly  draped,  but, 
above  all,  fearfully  short  in  loftiness,  attitude,  and  expression. 

Falling  back  on  nature  simple,  is  it  a  dashing  cavalry  charge  you 
would  render?  Gelatine  is  so  rapid  and  shutters  so  absolutely 
instantaneous!  Try  it  once,  and  if  you  have  anything  in  you,  you 
will  never  try  it  again.  Where  is  the  photographer  who  will  attempt 
Adolph  Shreyer’s  horses  seized  with  a  perfect  frenzy  of  terror — 
where  is  lie  ?  What  splendid  subjects,  and  how  wonderfully  treated, 
Mr.  Long’s  Egyptian  Feast  and  Babylonian  Marriage !  but  what  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  photography  !  Would  Fildes’s  Casual  Ward 
tempt  you?  The  scene  is  rehearsed  in  the  metropolis  every  day 
gratis.  Attempt  it ! 

Is  there  a  photographer  that  will  try  on  John  Pettie’s  shoes? 
They  are  mightily  ponderous  and  unwieldy  ;  anyone  may  easily 
ascertain  as  much.  Yet,  how  tempting  !  How  fine  the  chiaro-oscuro ! 
How  powerful  the  handling !  How  magnificent  the  colour !  Pardon 
the  mentioning  of  the  latter.  Reluctantly  one  leaves  Mr.  Pettie’s 
masterpieces,  and,  with  a  sentiment  of  deplorable  weakness,  turns 
away  in  sheer  despair.  Old  Phillip  alone  might  have  challenged  the 
athlete. 

Is  it  Marcus  Stone,  is  it  Orchardson,  is  it  Calderon,  is  it  Keeley 
Halswelle,  or  is  it  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  that  we’ll  try  to  follow? 
No ;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 

Some  rash  hand  tried  photographically  to  ape  the  picture  of  the 
Blind  Beggar  in  South  Kensington  Museum.  A  more  wretched 
parody  was  never  seen.  Even  R°jlander  signally  failed  in  imitating 
the  masters,  and  he  was  a  man  of  some  ability ;  but  be  was  success¬ 
ful  when  original.  Witness  his  street  arab  misery  bowed  on  a  door 
step,  Ginx's  Baby ,  lately  rehearsed  by  I  Won't,  &c.,  &c. 

Gallait,  Gerome,  Kaulbach,  and  Alma  Tadema  tower  on  inacces¬ 
sible  heights,  though  in  less  lofty  regions.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Landseer,  Troyon,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Davis,  and  Robb;  still  the  same, 
in  another  line,  of  Fahey,  Peter  Graham,  and  Vicat  Cole,  all  of 
whom  it  were  well  to  study  but  unwise  to  try  to  emulate. 

This  all  may  appear  very  discouraging  to  many,  as  it  no  doubt 
would  be  were  there  no  path  left  open.  Fortunately  such  exists, 
and  it  will  be  our  business,  by-and-by,  to  come  upon  them  and 
select  that  best  suited  to  our  individual  bend. 

But  painters  seem  almost  exclusively  to  have  been  mentioned. 
Has  not  photography  already  left  its  mark  in  the  onward  course  of 
art?  Yes,  it  has,  and  no  one  can  be  more  ready  than  the  writer 
of  these  lines  to  appreciate  the  successful  labours  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  for  instance,  or,  again,  of  Mr.  Faulkner.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  paucity  of  the  photographic  art  work  accomplished  to 
this  day  is  too  great  for  any  rational  mind  to  hold  it  up  as  a  beacon 
round  which  to  rally.  Independently  of  this,  if  we  would  attain  any 
eminence  at  all  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  following  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  for  generations  by  artists  themselves,  namely,  the  study  of 
their  successful  predecessors  in  the  noble  field  of  art.  Can  any  one 
for  a  moment  think  Corregio,  Paolo  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Titian,  Raphael,  or  Michel  Angelo  would  have  attained 
their  lofty  position  without  a  diligent  and  intelligent  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art  simultaneously  with  that  of  more  immediate  artists? 
Certainly  not.  Let  us,  then,  follow  a  like  manner  of  proceeding  on 
the  rugged  and  steep  but,  in  spite  of  all,  most  attractive  of  roads. 

To  learn  to  draw  well  is  unquestionably  the  first  desideratum,  and 
the  skilful  use  of  the  brush  might  be  considered  the  next;  but, 
all  the  while,  the  aim  should  be  rightly  to  see  and  understand  nature, 
dissected  as  in  the  flesh,  so  as  to  be  able  eventually  to  properly  inter¬ 
pret  it  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  conceptions.  On  the  head  of  concep¬ 
tion,  bear  in  mind  it  should  never  be  such  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
well-known  cutting  conclusion  of  the  fabulist “  At  ille  murem 
peperit."  A.  F.  Genlain. 
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FERROUS  OXALATE  AS  A  REDEVELOPER. 

In  the  Journal  of  July  2nd,  page  316,  are  some  remarks  by  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  relating  to  an  alleged  ferrous  oxalate  redeveloper  for  wet 
plates,  an  account  of  which  was  first  published  by  me  in  your 
Almanac  for  1879.  That  gentleman  holds  it  as  certain  that  I  unac¬ 
countably  “stumbled  on”  the  mode  of  procedure  referred  to,  and 
considers  it  “  still  more  remarkably  that  it  has  remained  for  two 
years  without  its  true  explanation.” 

I  had  not  intended  to  put  in  an  answer  to  this  gratuitous  charge 
of  dulness,  ignorance,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called ;  but  as  Mr. 
Lea  has  seen  fit  in  your  number  of  July  23rd  to  repeat  the  allega¬ 
tion  in  substance,  I  must  consider  myself  called  out. 

When  one  originates  a  new  method  and  gives  it  to  the  public  in  a 
practical  working  form  he  is,  I  take  it,  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  known  what  he  was  about  while  thus  engaged,  and  also 
of  knowing  as  well  as  anybody  else  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
i  “  stumble  on”  the  idea  so  reduced  to  practice.  But  a  weakness  for 
unduly  over-estimating  any  work  done  by  another,  if  it  happen  to  be 
in  the  line  of  his  own  investigation,  is  not  a  conspicuous  fault  of 
Mr.  Lea’s. 

What  right,  I  venture  to  ask,  has  Mr.  Lea  to  assume  that  what  I 
actually  accomplished  was  “unknowingly  done?”  That  is  to  say, 
when  I  plainly  directed  that  the  exposed  film  should  be  first  deve¬ 
loped  as  usual  with  the  ordinary  developer  (to  wit,  the  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate),  then  thoroughly  washed,  and  afterwards  further  developed 
with  the  ferrous  oxalate  (a  dry-plate  developer) — what  right,  I  say, 
has  he  to  set  up  the  claim  that  I  did  not  know  I  was  “applying 
a  dry  developer  after  a  wet? ” 

Mr.  Lea’s  indictment  embraces  two  counts: — First:  “Where  Mr. 
Sherman  was,  as  he  thought,  continuing  the  action  of  the  developer.” 
Second :  “  He  was  really  applying  the  dry  development  after  the  wet.” 

As  to  the  first  proposition — that  I  “  thought  ”  I  “  was  continuing 
the  action  of  the  developer” — the  fact  is  I  was  perfectly  aware  I  was 
doing  no  such  thing.  When  one  says  the  sun  apparently  travels 
around  the  earth  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  the  absurd  notion 
that  the  sun  is  really  one  of  the  planets;  neither  did  my  words — 
which  were  “  apparently  it  [the  ferrous  oxalate]  continues  the  action 
Of  the  developer”— commit  me  to  the  equal  absurdity  that  (in  the 
absence  of  the  developer  and  free  silver  nitrate,  its  necessary  co¬ 
agent)  its  (the  developer’s)  action  was  actually  continued.  I  suppose, 
if  the  ferrous  oxalate  brings  to  light  additional  details  of  the  image, 
it  may  properly  be  said  to  “  apparently  ”  continue  “  the  action  of  the 
developer.” 

The  second  specification — that  I  "ivas  really  applying  the  dry 
development  after  the  wet" — will  be  denied  by  no  one,  for  it  is  simply 
a  statement  of  the  necessary  and  obvious  sequences  of  the  method  of 
which  it  is  given  as  “  the  true  explanation.” 

Mr.  Lea  significantly  remarks  that  “Mr.  Sherman  expressly 
speaks  of  it”  (meaning  the  ferrous  oxalate)  as  a  “redeveloper,”  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  be  inferred  that  my  use  of  that  word  was  incorrect.  Your 
readers  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me  if  I  give  what  I  understand  to  be  a 
true  definition  of  the  term  “  redeveloper  ”  as  applied  to  photography. 

Under  the  heads  of  “development”  and  “redevelopment”  are 
comprehended  the  several  stages  of  the  process  by  which  the  so- 
called  latent  image  is  converted  into  its  destined  silver  negative  or 
positive.  Whether  a  latent  image  ever  exists  on  the  sensitive  sur¬ 
face  or  only  “  in  the  mind’s  eye,”  there  is  in  a  properly-exposed  film 
such  a  change  effected  by  the  light  as  to  render  the  metallic  silver  of 
certain  of  the  impressed  haloid  molecules  reducible  by  the  developer; 
and  there  is  in  all  modes  of  development  this  one  step  in  common, 
namely,  the  formation  of  a  faint  ftpage  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
deveveloper  upon,  and  at  the  expense  of,  the  molecules  so  impressed. 

Such  details  as  are  represented  in  this  first  action  of  the  developer, 
and  which  consist  in  reduced  metallic  silver,  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  completely-developed  image,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  no 
further  details  excepting  such  as  are  thus  brought  into  existence  (as 
it  were  in  embryo)  can  be  added  to  the  picture,  although  the  faintest 
traces  may  not  be  visible  to  the  eye.  At  this  poiht  the  image  may 
be  said  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the  germ  of  a  plant,  which  is  stated 
to  contain  in  miniature  all  the  parts  of  the  mature  plant.  This 
primary  image,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  makes  its  appearance  in  dry 
plates  under  the  action  of  the  pyro. ;  in  wet  plates  (washed  after 
exposure,  to  remove  the  free  silver  nitrate)  the  same  object  is 
accomplished  (although  imperfectly}  by  the  ferrous  sulphate  alone. 
In  the  latter  case  the  first  reduction  ordinarily  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  free  nitrate,  which  immediately,  by  the  aid  of  tho  reduc- 
ing  agent,  also  present,  furnishes  the  supply  for  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth. 

I  must  disagree  with  the  theory  that  the  impressed  silver  haloid 
has  any  attraction  whatever  for  the  metallic  silver  while  undergoing 


reduction  from  the  silver  nitrate.  “Like  atoms  attract  like”  is  a  well- 
known  law,  under  which  the  silver  as  it  precipitates  unites  with  the 
like  atoms  composing  the  primary  image.  In  dry  plates,  this  image 
being  secured,  the  more  powerful  agent — the  alkaline  developer — is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  underlying  haloids  less  impressed  by  the 
light,  and,  being  decomposed,  the  silver  thus  liberated  unites  with 
that  already  reduced. 

Neither  do  I  see  any  necessity  for  attributing  to  the  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  developer  any  mysterious  elective  property  by  virtue  of  which 
it  selects  the  points  of  the  impressed  haloids  whereon  to  make  its 
deposits  of  silver;  but,  on  the  contrary,  presume  it  simply  goes 
about  decomposing  the  silver  nitrate  the  same  as  if  no  such  haloid 
were  near,  leaving  the  selection  to  the  well-known  affinity  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

Thus  far  (to  whatever  heresies  my  explanation  may  be  claimed  to 
have  committed  me)  I  have  spoken  only  of  what  is  understood  as 
development. 

When  it  happens  that,  upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  means  employed 
in  perfecting  the  image  as  above  shown,  it  is  found  to  full  short 
of  the  requirements  in  respect  of  vigour  or  intensity,  and  is  thought 
best  to  reinforce  it  with  a  further  supply  of  silver,  it  can  make  no 
difference,  I  apprehend,  whether  the  supply  come  from  an  external 
or  internal  source — whether  it  come  from  above  or  below ;  the  thing 
accomplished  is  redevelopment,  and  the  agent  employed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purpose  is  a  redeveloper.  Therefore,  I  see  no  reason  for 
saying  that  the  ferrous  oxalate,  when  employed  as  I  directed — that 
is,  after  the  developer  is  exhausted  or  discontinued  by  removal — is 
not  a  true  redeveloper.  W.  II.  Sherman. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

ANGLESEY  AND  HOLYHEAD. 

To  those  who  travel  by  rail  from  Bangor  to  Holyhead  nothing,  per¬ 
haps,  can  appear  more  uninteresting  than  the  flat,  bare  tract  of  land 
forming  the  southern  part  of  Anglesey,  where,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  extends  an  almost  level  plain,  the  monotony  of  which  is 
unvaried  even  by  a  tree. 

Although,  even  in  this  district,  the  antiquary  may  revel  amongst 
cromlechs  and  tumuli,  the  artist  will  in  vain  search  for  any  picture 
save  the  low,  white-washed  dwellings  of  the  peasant;  and  even  these 
are  so  sparingly  scattered  around  as  to  seem  scarcely  more  numerous 
than  the  rude  remains  of  ancient  monuments,  erected  by  their  pre¬ 
historic  ancestors. 

In  spite  of  this  uninviting  character  of  the  interior,  perhaps  no 
part  of  England  or  Wales  affords  such  charming  coast  scenery  as 
the  north  coast  of  Anglesey  and  the  island  of  Holyhead.  Nearly 
every  rock  of  this  rugged  coast  is  connected  with  some  sorrowful 
tale  of  shipwreck,  and  rises  from  the  ocean  amid  a  silence  and  desola¬ 
tion  rendered  still  more  impressive  by  the  shrieks  of  sea-birds  and 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  into  many  a  gloomy  cavern.  The  artist 
who  delights  in  scenes  of  the  wildest  solitude  will  here  find  number¬ 
less  objects  for  his  admiration.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
this  part  is  the  kind-hearted  hospitality  of  the  natives,  who,  although 
for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  readily  produce 
a  glass  of  milk,  and  often  refuse  even  the  smallest  remuneration. 

Those  stopping  at  Holyhead  should  especially  not  neglect  to  visit 
the  South  Stack  Lighthouse,  and  walk  back  over  Holyhead  mountain 
to  the  North  Stack.  Another  day  may  be  well  spent  iu  visiting  the 
south  coast  of  Holyhead  island.  A  walk  of  two  and  a-half  miles 
through  the  village  of  Llair  Goch  will  lead  to  Porth-y-Grug,  whence 
the  coast  may  be  traversed  as  far  as  Portli  Dafarch,  and  many  a 
charming  view  obtained  of  these  rugged  rocks  of  quartz  and  con¬ 
torted  schist  often  rendered  still  more  varied  by  intrusive  dykes  of 
greenstone.  From  Porth  Dafarch  a  road  leads  straight  back  to 
Holyhead. 

The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  Holyhead  island  may  be  visited 
with  advantage  from  Porth-y-Capel  as  far  as  Cymmeran  Bay.  Re¬ 
turning  by  rail  to  Llanfairpwllgwyngyll  station,  the  celebrated 
tubular  and  suspension  bridges  may  be  visited,  and  Beaumaris  will 
afford  an  interesting  resting-place  for  a  few  days.  From  Beaumaris 
a  walk  of  about  five  miles  will  lead  to  the  hotel  at  Red  Wharf  Bay, 
where  a  day  or  two  can  be  well  spent  iu  exploring  the  coast  scenery 
all  the  way  to  Amlwch.  From  Amlwch  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to 
visit  Bull  Bay  and  Porth  Wen,  whence  a  walk  of  half-a-mile  leads  to 
Porth  Cynfar,  or  “Hell’s  Mouth.”  Care  must  be  taken  to  choose  only 
the  calmest  weather  for  visiting  any  spot  by  boat ;  for  tbe  coast  is 
most  dangerous  in  a  rough  sea.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  as  far 
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as  Llanrhuddlod  had  better  be  visited  from  Cemmaes;  for  in  this 
unfrequented  part  but  little  accommodation  can  be  found. 

None  who  have  seen  the  coast  scenery  of  Anglesey  will  deny  it  a 
place  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man  or  of  Cornwall; 
aud  its  grandeur  is  increased  to  no  small  extent  by  its  extreme  soli¬ 
tude  and  freedom  from  those  crowds  of  tourists  who  now  throng  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Wales.  J.  Vincent  Elsden. 


g  g  0  r  i  a  t  x  0  n . 


SWANSEA  MEETING,  1880. 

— ♦— 

The  proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  for  the  present  year  began  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  ult., 
at  Swansea.  This  town  is  believed  to  number  65,000  inhabitants  ; 
at  the  last  census,  in  1871,  the  number  was  51,702.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  copper-smelting  trade,  copper  ore  being  brought 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  to  Swansea,  where  coal  is  cheap 
and  plentiful  close  to  the  point  of  shipment,  and  where  old- 
established  works  have  all  the  means  of  reducing  the  ore  with 
facility.  Numerous  large  works  of  other  descriptions  abound  in 
the  neighbourhood,  most  of  them  connected  with  metallurgical 
operations.  Silver,  lead,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  are  among  the  metals 
reduced  from  their  ores  in  the  locality.  At  the  Landore  Steel 
Works,  near  Swansea,  steel  is  made  by  Siemens’  process,  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  which  keeps  the  quality  and  composition  of  the  metal 
completely  under  control,  so  that  steel  can  be  turned  out  contain¬ 
ing  any  desired  percentage  of  carbon,  and  of  any  degree  of  tough¬ 
ness  or  hardness,  within  the  limiting  boundaries  of  those  qualities. 
The  result  is  that  at  last  steel  of  sufficiently  uniform  quality  can 
be  had  to  be  used  instead  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  ships,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  Government  is  building  some  swift  war 
vessels  of  Siemens’  steel.  The  choking  clouds  of  smoke  from  the 
copper  works,  which  contain  arsenious  acid  among  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  do  not  often  blow  over  Swansea  proper ;  the  ordinarily  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  carry  them  in  the  opposite  direction,  where  they 
play  great  havoc  with  the  vegetation.  Swansea  is  sheltered  by 
high  hills  to  the  north  and  north-east.  It  is  built  close  to  the 
edge  of  Swansea  Bay,  and  through  apart  of  its  eastern  extremity 
runs  the  little  river  Tawy,  the  water  of  which  is  thick  and  creamy 
in  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  contributions  received  from 
the  works.  Western  Swansea  is  pleasant  enough,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  the  smoke  and  dirt.  Swansea  is  a  hard-working  place, 
permeated  body  and  soul  by  the  trading  spirit,  and  among  its 
leading  inhabitants  are,  as  might  be  expected,  not  a  few  of  great 
business  ability  and  administrative  capacity.  The  population  con¬ 
sists  of  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Belgians.  Mr.  John  Jones 
Jenkins  is  the  Mayor,  and  he  welcomed  the  members  of  the  British 
Association  a  few  evenings  ago,  in  a  temporary  wooden  building 
erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  last  Eisteddfod  and  the  British 
Association. 

Professor  Ramsay,  an  eminent  geologist,  is  President  of  the 
British  Association  this  year.  The  two  local  secretaries  at  Swansea 
Avere  Mr.  James  Strick  and  Mr.  William  Morgan.  Upon  the  local 
secretaries  the  hard  work  always  falls  of  preparing  for  visits  of  the 
British  Association,  and  those  in  Swansea  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  make  everybody  comfortable. 

Only  one  paper  directly  connected  with  photography  was  read  at 
the  Sections,  and  as  that  possesses  certain  points  of  novelty  which 
warrant  its  reproduction,  and  contains  the  results  of  original  re¬ 
search,  we  reproduce  it.  It  was  read  by  Professor  George  M. 
Minchin,  M.A.,  who  gave  an  account  of  Some  Experiments  in  Photo- 
Electricity.  His  verbal  description  was  in  some  respects  more 
interesting  than  the  written  essay.  Iiis  experiments  were  a  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  solving  the  apparently  impracticable  pro¬ 
blem  of  sending  photographs  by  telegraphic  processes.  Coarse 
outline  drawings  can  be  sent  by  the  use  of  selenium  and  a  great 
number  of  line  wires,  but  at  a  cost  far  too  great  to  be  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  value.  Professor  Minchin  takes  a  plate  of  silver,  and  mounts 
it  with  pitch  upon  a  sheet  of  glass;  then  he  coats  the  face  of  the 
silver  with  a  film  of  gelatine  or  other  material  containing  a  chemical 
substance  acted  upon  by  light.  This  is  placed  in  a  cell  containing 
water,  or  sometimes  a  solution  of  a  salt  in  water;  a  bare  silver 
plate  is  also  immersed  in  the  cell.  Coutact  between  the  two  plates 
is  then  made  by  means  of  a  wire  and  one  of  Sir  William  Thomson’s 
reflecting  galvanometers  placed  in  circuit.  The  cell  is  normally 
kept  in  dat  kness,  but  when  light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  enfilmed 


plate  it  generates  or  induces  an  electrical  current,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  motion  of  the  spot  of  light  upon  the  screen  of  the  galvano¬ 
meter.  The  principle  may  perhaps  be  hereafter  applied  in  photo¬ 
metry.  In  some  of  his  experiments  Professor  Minchin  obtained 
a  curious  result.  He  allowed  the  light  to  pass  in  turn  through 
glasses  of  various  colours  before  falling  upon  the  plate,  and  with 
the  red  rays  obtained  a  strong  current  in  one  direction;  with 
blue  and  violet  a  still  stronger  current  in  the  opposite  direction; 
but  with  green  scarcely  any  current  at  all.  Thus: — 


R,  roughly  indicates  the  amount  of  current  with  the  red  rays;  B, 
the  amount  with  the  blue;  Avith  the  neutral  point  at  G,  the  green. 
This  experiment  would  have  been  of  more  interest  had  he  used  the 
pure  rays  of  the  spectrum  instead  of  the  impure  mixed  rays  trans¬ 
mitted  by  coloured  glasses. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  W.  II.  Precce,  of  the 
Government  Telegraphs,  wished  to  know  the  time  in  which  light 
thus  set  up  electrical  currents,  and  Mr.  Minchin  replied  that  the 
effect  Avas  instantaneous.  Another  member  remarked  that  Mr. 
Sabine  had  told  him  that,  Avith  selenium  placed  in  circuit  as  the 
substance  to  be  acted  upon  by  light,  the  arrangement  was  so  sen¬ 
sitive  that  the  passing  shadow  caused  by  the  llight  of  a  bird  past 
the  Avindow  would  produce  an  oscillation  of  the  galvanometer 
needle.  Mr.  Preece  said  that  although  selenium  acted  rapidly  on 
the  galvanometer  he  had  discovered  in  recent  attempts  to  translate 
light  into  sound  that  it  acted  very  slowly  upon  the  telephone. 

In  the  Chemical  Section,  on  Monday  last,  the  30th  ult.,  Dr.  J.  II. 
Gladstone,  F.R  S.,  read  a  note  of  much  interest  On  the  Refraction 
Equivalents  of  the  Diamond  and  Various  Carbon  Compounds,  in 
which  the  author  showed  that,  Avith  some  remarkable  exceptions, 
the  specific  refractive  index  increases  Avith  the  quantity  of  carbon 
present  in  compounds.  Mr.  P.  Brahain  read  a  short  paper  on 
some  crystals  he  had  obtained  of  mercury  sulphate.  The  same 
gentleman  also  read  a  paper  on  silver  sulphate  on  the  following 
day.  As  all  that  is  connected  with  the  chemistry  of  silver  com¬ 
pounds  is  of  interest  to  the  photographer,  Ave  may  mention  that 
these  fine  specimens  Avere  produced  by  crystallisation  from  solu¬ 
tions  of  mercury  and  silver  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  silver 
salt  Avould  appear  to  be  thus  formed  in  crystals  of  the  most  pearly 
Avhiteness,  and  of  a  hardness  and  density  almost  without  parallel 
among  silver  compounds.  Mr.  E.  A.  Parnell,  E.C.S.,  also  read 
a  paper  on  Monday  respecting  a  new  process  of  his  invention 
for  the  treatment  of  complex  ores  containing  zinc.  It  has  long 
been  known  in  the  mining  Avorld  that  the  presence  of  zinc 
in  ores  renders  the  extraction  of  any  other  metals  they  may 
contain  a  most  difficult  operation,  and  Mr.  Parnell  deserves  well  at 
the  hands  of  all  miners  for  having  thus  elaborated  a  mode 
of  treatment  by  which  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  His 
system  depends  upon  the  fact,  not  altogether  previously  unknown 
to  chemists,  that  certain  sulphates,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  magnesia  group,  are  decomposed  by  heating  with  car¬ 
bon  or  some  other  reducing  agent.  The  sulphuric  acid  they 
contain  is  thus  made  to  lose  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  becoming 
reduced  to  sulphurous  acid.  Noav  at  high  temperatures  sulphites  of 
the  magnesia  group  appear  to  be  unable  to  exist;  the  consequence 
is  that  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off  and  can  be  conveyed  into 
leaden  chambers  and  reconverted  into  sulphuric  acid,  Avhile  oxide 
of  the  metal,  the  salt  contained,  remains  behind.  This  process  has 
been  most  happily  applied  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  extraction  of  the 
zinc,  which  so  much  interferes  Avith  the  treatment  of  these  re¬ 
fractory  mixed  ores.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr. 
Parnell’s  works,  Avhicli  he  has  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swansea,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Richards  and  others  of  that 
place,  and  his  process  was  there  shown  us  on  a  large  scale.  The 
ore  is  calcined  in  muffled  furnaces,  where  its  sulphur  is  in  part 
burnt  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  conveyed  to  the  leaden  chambers, 
and  part  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  remains  combined  with  the 
metallic  oxides  of  the  ore.  The  ore  is  now  lixiviated  in  revolving 
pans,  with  the  addition  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary 
to  combine  Avith  the  zinc.  The  zinc  sulphate,  which  contains 
usually  some  copper,  is  treated  with  iron  or  scrap  zinc  for  the 
extraction  of  this  copper,  and  the  zinc  sulphate  is  noiv  run  into 
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pans  and  evaporated  to  drynes3.  The  dry  zinc  sulphate  is  then 
mixed  with  some  pounded  coal — or,  what  answers  better,  a  portion 
of  raw  ore  containing  undecomposed  metallic  sulphides — and  is 
placed  in  retorts  and  heated,  when,  by  the  reaction  already  de¬ 
scribed,  sulphurous  acid  and  zinc  oxide  are  produced.  The  former  is 
made  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  sold  to  the  zinc  smelters. 
The  residue — which  includes  the  other  metals  the  ore  contained — 
remains  to  be  treated  by  fusion  or  otherwise.  The  process 
seemed  to  us  one  of  most  serious  interest  to  the  miner  and 
zinc  manufacturer;  but,  if  anything  can  be  said  against  it, 
it  is  that  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough.  We  do  not  see, 
for  instance,  how  the  lead  and  silver  in  the  residues  from  man¬ 
ganese  ores  containing  baryta,  or  eveD  large  proportions  of 
silica,  are  to  be  economically  separated ;  and  we  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  further  remaius  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  All  that  regards 
the  treatment  of  ores  containing  silver  and  gold  is  of  more  or  less 
interest  to  the  photographer;  and  we  heartily  desire  that  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  friends  may  work  out  the  problem  further. 

One  of  the  oldest  photographers  in  Swansea  is  Mr.  James 
Andrews,  whose  studio  is  opposite  the  Royal  Institution.  He 
possesses  the  negatives  of  many  pictures  which  are  now  of  historical 
value  in  the  locality,  and  some  of  them  were  on  view  in  the  British 
Association  Reception  Room.  One  of  these  pictures  represents  an 
extraordinary  scene  of  havoc  and  confusion,  the  result  of  a  railway 
accident,  in  which  an  engine  and  railway  trucks  laden  with  coal 
were  precipitated  into  the  North  Dock  Basin  at  Swansea.  As  this 
train  from  the  Yale  of  Neath  came  along  one  night,  the  signalman 
by  mistake  gave  the  signal  “  all  right”  when  the  drawbridge  was 
open  ;  he  discovered  his  mistake  too  late,  so  the  engine  and  train 
ran  into  the  docks,  and  the  driver  and  stoker  were  killed.  The 
guard  escaped  because  his  van  did  not  go  over,  but,  strangely 
enough,  he  was  killed  by  another  accident  a  week  later.  Perhaps 
no  scene  of  greater  havoc  was  ever  photographically  delineated 
than  the  one  represented  in  the  picture  now  under  notice. 
Mr.  Andrews’  establishment  being  not  far  from  the  sea,  monsters 
of  the  deep  have  sometimes  been  brought  to  his  study  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  One  of  these  is  a  whale  caught  in  Swansea  Bay,  and 
whose  likeness  now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Reception  Room. 
Another  picture  represents  an  angler  fish.  This  “sitter  ”  was  five 
feet  nine  inches  long,  and  Mr.  Andrews  hung  him  up  by  means  of 
a  hook  through  his  mouth,  to  be  photographed.  This  remarkably 
fine  specimen  of  a  rare  fish  was  described  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland 
in  Land  and  Water.  Some  other  pictures,  by  the  same  artist, 
exhibit  some  of  the  contrasts  between  old  and  new  Swansea. 
In  former  days  Mr.  Andrews  suffered  so  severely  from  the  effects 
of  the  fumes  from  photographic  chemicals  that  he  resolved  to  build 
a  dark  room  in  which  he  could  work  without  loss  of  health,  and 
since  doing  so  he  has  been  much  better;  indeed  he  ascribes  twenty 
years’  of  improved  health  to  care  in  this  matter.  The  floor  of  the 
room  is  twelve  feet  by  eight  feet ;  its  walls  have  two  large  win¬ 
dows,  easily  opened,  and  one  small  one,  not  movable.  He  now 
wishes  that  he  had  made  the  room  twelve  feet  square,  for  then  “it 
would  be  practically  perfect.”  The  room  has  no  flat  ceiling,  but 
is  surmounted  by  a  rectangular  spire,  up  which  some  of  the  lumes 
ascend  in  hot  weather;  they  then  enter  a  little  tower  above  the 
spire,  aud  escape  into  the  outer  air  through  “loafer  boards.”  The 
fumes  of  ether  sink,  from  their  great  weight;  so  down  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room,  aud  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  he  has  a  means 
of  escape  for  these  into  the  outer  air.  It  has  been  said  that  spiders 
so  show  their  good  sense  in  avoiding  the  smell  of  ether  and  cjmnide 
of  potassium  that  no  spider  ever  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  developing  room.  Mr.  Andrews  states  that  a  spider,  who 
approved  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  room,  once  built  his 
web  across  a  corner  of  the  box  containing  his  cyanide  bath.  Out 
of  curiosity  Mr.  Andrews  allowed  this  web  to  remain  for  some 
days,  and  then  only  removed  it  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
Among  the  historical  pictures  possessed  by  Mr.  Andrews  are  some 
with  a  few  curious  cracks  on  the  film,  which  he  believes  he  has 
traced  to  the  use  of  a  very  white  glass  (supposed  to  be  German), 
from  which  soda  or  other  alkali  has  found  its  way  into  the  film. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  save  the  pictures,  but  has  found  that 
the  process  of  deterioration  can  be  stopped  by  revarnishing  the 
negative  whenever  the  first  symptoms  of  the  defect  appear. 

Another  old-established  photographer  in  Swansea  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Gulliver,  who  has  resided  in  the  town  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  whose  specialities  consist  of  outdoor  groups,  landscapes, 
animals,  and  sea  views.  .  A  curious  photograph  produced  by 
him,  under  instructions  from  Mr.  Francis  Gallon,  was  used  to 
illustrate  the  lecture  delivered  by  the  latter,  before  the  British 
Association,  on  Monday  evening  last.  The  engraved  full¬ 


faced  likenesses  of  five  eminent  Welshmen  were  copied  upon  one 
plate,  by  the  film  being  exposed  in  turn  for  about  eighteen  seconds 
on  each  of  the  five.  The  complex  impression  was  then  developed, 
the  resulting  face  striking  the  average  of  the  five,  and  giving, 
according  to  Mr.  Galton’s  speculative  ideas,  a  typical  Welshman. 
At  all  events,  the  composite  face  was  decidedly  a  Welsh  one. 
It  was  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lime 
light,  and  vastly  amused  the  numerous  audience.  Mr.  Gulliver 
had,  of  course,  previously  printed  the  face  upon  glass;  the  disc 
thrown  by  the  lantern  on  the  screen  was  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  face  was  not  so  confused  nor  the  photograph  so  unpresent¬ 
able  as  might  have  been  imagined  from  the  numerous  exposures  of 
the  negative  plate.  The  resulting  picture,  when  reproduced  on 
paper,  was,  in  fact,  as  good  as  many  cheap  likenesses  sold  direct 
to  the  public  by  photographers  who  turn  out  bad  work.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  likeness  of  some  one  individual,  with  well- 
marked  features. 

Mr.  Goldmann,  of  Swansea,  exhibited  some  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  of  collieries  and  other  works  in  the  Welsh  mining  districts. 
Among  them  was  a  picture  of  the  Risca  colliery  works  after  the 
explosion. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  whose  names  are  identified 
with  our  art-science  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  ;  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  Mr.  W.  Ladd,  F.R.A.S.,  Mr.  John  Spiller, 
F.C.S.,  Mr.  F.  Maxwell  Lyte,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
Mr.  George  M.  Minchin,  M.A.,  Mr.  W.  II.  Harrison,  &c. 

The  excursions  of  the  British  Association  this  year  have  been 
numerous  and  well  organised,  and  most  of  them  were  to  great  in¬ 
dustrial  works.  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  of  Dowlais,  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  South  Wales,  gave  an  elegant  reception  to  a  very  large  number 
of  the  members  at  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works.  Lord  Aberdare,  Mr. 
Hussey  Vivian,  M.P.,  Professor  Ramsay,  and  Dr.  Allman  were 
among  those  who  attended.  This  excursion  was  so  popular  that 
it  nearly  emptied  the  sectional  meeting-rooms  for  that  day. 
Another  leading  excursion  was  to  the  Royal  Dockyard  at  Milford 
Haven,  after  visiting  which  the  members  lunched  on  board  the 
Great  Eastern  steamship,  which  is  lying  on  a  gridiron  at  Milford. 
Mr.  H.  Stopes,  of  Colchester,  returned  thanks  to  Sir  Dauiel  Gooch 
and  Mr.  Beckwith,  the  chief  engineer,  for  the  facilities  afforded  in 
relation  to  the  Great  Eastern.  On  Tuesday  there  was  an  excursion 
to  the  Swansea  Zinc  Ore  Works,  where  metallic  ores  are  treated  by 
a  wet  process  invented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Parnell,  F.C.S.,  who  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Hall,  Mr.  Power,  Mr.  Fry,  and  others,  took  all  pains  to 
welcome  their  guests.  The  chief  point  in  the  process  is  Mr. 
Parnell’s  discovery  that  a  mixture  of  three  equivalents  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  with  one  equivalent  of  sulphide  of  zinc  (blende)  becomes 
converted,  when  heated  to  redness,  into  oxide  of  zinc,  with  disen¬ 
gagement  of  sulphurous  acid.  We  have  already,  however,  given 
at  more  length  the  chief  points  in  the  process  in  our  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  Chemical 
Section. 

The  Swansea  meeting  has  been  a  small  one  in  point  of  numbers, 
nor  were  many  men  of  scientific  eminence  present;  but  the  meeting 
was  made  very  enjoyable  to  all  the  guests,  and  has  passed  off  very 
pleasantly.  Everything  was  well  organised.  The  leading  Swansea 
people  are  capital  organisers,  the  meetings  of  the  Swansea  local 
government  boards  in  this  respect  being  models  of  constitutional 
order,  as  compared,  we  believe,  with  the  way  in  which  .public 
business  is  conducted  in  the  rival  town  of  Cardiff. 

As  usual  two  evenings  were  devoted  to  discourses  delivered 
before  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  first,  on  Friday,  the 
27th  ult.,  was  by  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  on 
Primeval  Man  ;  and  the  second,  on  Monday  last,  the  30th  ult.,  by 
Mr.  Francis  Galton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  Mental  Imagery. 

Two  soirees  took  place  on  the  evenings  of  Thursday,  the  26th, 
and  Tuesday,  the  31st  ult.  The  first  was  given  by  the  Mayor  of 
Swansea,  aud  the  secoud  by  the  local  committee.  At  the  latter 
some  very  pretty  arrangements  of  gelatine  films,  coloured  with 
various  pigments,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Browning,  of  London.  The 
Pavilion,  in  which  the  soirees  were  held,  was  brilliantly  lit  up  by 
means  of  the  electric  light. 

The  concluding  general  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  1st  inst.,  at  the  Music  Hall.  The  General  Committee  reported 
that  the  total  number  of  tickets  issued  at  the  meeting  had  beeu 
915,  made  up  as  follows:  — 144  to  old  life  members,  11  to  new  life 
members,  171  to  old  annual  members,  41  to  new  annual  members, 
389  to  associates,  147  to  ladies  and  12  to  foreigners.  The  total 
receipts  had  amouuted  to  the  sum  of  A'8,'9.  They  had  made  grants 
of  money  as  follow: — Mathematics  aud  Physics:  Mr.  G.  H.  Carey 
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Darwin,  lunar  disturbance  of  gravity,  £30;  Professor  Everett, 
underground  temperature,  £20;  Professor  Carey  Foster,  electrical 
standards,  £100;  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  luminous  meteors,  £15;  Dr. 
Joule,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  £40;  Dr.  O.  Lodge,  high  in¬ 
sulation  key,  £5 ;  Professor  Sylvester,  fundamental  invariants,  £40 ; 
Sir  William  Thomson,  seismic  experiments,  £30;  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
tidal  observations,  £10;  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson,  inductive  capacity  of 
crystals  and  paraffines,  £10.  Chemistry :  Dr.  Gladstone,  specific  re¬ 
fractions,  £10;  Lord  Rayleigh,  spectrum  analysis,  £10.  Geology  : 
Professor  Duncan,  fossil  polyzoa,  £10;  Mr.  J.  Evans,  geological 
records,  £100;  Professor  E.  Hull,  underground  waters,  £10;  Profes¬ 
sor  A.  C.  Ramsay,  earthquakes  in  Japan,  £25;  Dr.  Sorby,  meta- 
morphio  rocks,  £10 ;  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson,  tertiary  flora,  £20. 
Biology:  Dr.  M.  Foster,  Scottish  zoological  station,  £50;  Dr.  M 
Foster,  Naples  zoological  station,  £75;  Lieut-Colonel  Godwin 
Austen,  natural  history  of  Socotra,  £50;  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys, 
exploration  of  the  sea  bed  north  of  the  Hebrides,  £50; 
General  Pitt  Rivers,  anthropological  notes,  £20;  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  elimination  of  nitrogen  during  bodily  exercise,  £50; 
Professor  Rolleston,  prehistoric  remains  in  Dorsetshire,  £25; 
Mr.  Sclater,  natural  history  of  Timor-Lant,  £50;  Mr.  Stanton, 
zoological  records,  £100.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics :  Mr.  F. 
Galton,  estimation  of  weights  and  heights  of  human  beings,  £30. 
Mechanics:  Mr.  Bramwell,  patent  laws,  £5;  Mr.  James  Glaisher, 
wind  pressure  on  buildings,  £5;  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds, 
steering  steamships,  £5— making  a  total  of  £1,010.  The  committee 
also  reported  that  they  had  appointed  twenty  committees  for 
purposes  not  involving  any  expenditure.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  should  take  place  at  York, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  on  the  31st 
August,  1881,  and  that  the  meeting  for  1882  should  be  held  at 
Southampton.  After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
the  Secretaries,  and  other  local  officers,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
until  the  31st  August,  1881,  at  York. 

We  now  append  the  first  portion  of  the  paper,  by  Professor 
Minchin,  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article : — 

PHOTO-ELECTRICITY. 

By  George  M.  Minchin,  M.A. 

1.  Two  Objects  of  Photo-Electricity. — In  the  study  of  the  electric 
currents  produced  in  various  ways  by  the  action  of  light  I  have  two 
objects  in  view,  viz. : — 

1.  The  production  at  a  distance  of  effects  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 

photographic  action  of  light ;  and 

II.  The  continuous  daily  registration  of  the  intensity  of  sunlight  of  any 
selected  wave  length. 

It  is  at  the  outset  evident  that  for  the  solution  of  the  latter  problem 
the  action  of  the  light  whose  intensity  is  to  be  measured  and  registered 
must  be  received  on  some  substance  whose  chemical  composition  is 
either  unaltered  by  the  light,  or  so  slowly  and  slightly  altered  during 
the  period  of  observation  that  the  magnitude  of  the  change  may  be 
neglected. 

For  the  solution  of  the  former  problem  it  occurred  to  me,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  receive  the  photographic  action  on  plates  coated  with  the 
silver  salts  in  ordinary  use  among  photographers  ;  but  I  do  not  now 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  work  exclusively  with  these  substances, 
and  if  the  use  of  them  can  be  to  any  extent  dispensed  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  gain  would  apparently  result,  since  they  are  permanently  and 
very  rapidly  decomposed  by  luminous  action. 

2.  Luminous  Action  a  Source  of  Electricity. — It  has  been  long  known, 
from  the  experimets  of  Becquerel  and  Grove,  that  electrical  currents 
can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  light.  Becquerel  took  two  clean  silver 
plates,  exposed  one  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  plunged  both  into  a  cell 
containing  a  feebly-conducting  liquid,  and  completed  the  circuit  through 
a  galvanometer.  The  cell  being  completely  covered  up,  the  moment 
the  circuit  was  completed  a  strong  current  was  set  up.  This  current 
disappeared  after  about  twenty-four  hours.  Then,  on  illuminating  the 
sensitised  plate,  an  intense  current  was  generated  by  the  light. 

Grove  used  a  prepared  daguerreotype  plate  enclosed  in  a  box  filled 
with  water,  having  a  glass  front  with  a  shutter  over  it.  Between  this 
glass  and  the  plate  was  placed  a  gridiron  of  silver  wire,  and,  on  com¬ 
pleting  the  circuit  through  a  galvanometer,  a  current  was  generated  by 
the  action  of  light  on  the  daguerreotype  plate.  (See  the  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces.) 

Grove  also  found  that  when  two  clean  platinum  plates  were  immersed 
in  a  cell  containing  acidulated  water,  and  one  of  them  was  exposed  to 
light  a  current  was  produced.  Before  the  light  was  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  plate  there  was,  of  course,  the  current  which  is  always  produced  by 
the  immersion  of  two  plates,  however  similar  we  may  succeed  in 
making  them,  in  any  liquid.  This  current  I  shall  in  the  sequel  speak  of 
as  “  the  disturbing  current,”  since  it  is  produced  by  some  other  agency 
than  that  of  light,  and  I  shall  frequently  refer  to  it  as  the  “D.  C.,”  for 
shortness.  The  current  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on  one  of  the 


platinum  plates  was  found  by  Grove  to  be  always  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  D.  C.;  and  he  found,  moreover,  that  the  current  pro¬ 
duced  by  blue  rays  was  greater  than  that  produced  by  red. 

Currents  of  this  latter  kind  may  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  light 
in  several  different  ways.  For  instance  :  the  two  platinum  plates  will 
give  the  current  in  question  if  they  are  immersed  in  common  tap  water. 
Again  :  the  two  clean  platinum  plates  may  be  replaced  by  two  clean 
silver  plates,  and  we  shall  obtain  still  stronger  currents  by  the  action  of 
light  on  one  of  them.  No  doubt  several  other  metals  would  be  found 
to  give  similar  results. 

All  such  currents — viz. ,  those  generated  by  the  action  of  light  on  any 
unsensitised  metallic  plate  immersed  in  a  liquid,  in  presence  of  a  similar 
plate  unexposed  to  the  light — I  shall  in  the  sequel  designate  as  “Grove’s 
currents.”  They  are  exceedingly  small  compared  with  the  photo¬ 
electric  currents  w'ith  which  we  shall  be  occupied. 

3.  Plates  Employed. — Since  the  substances  to  be  acted  upon  by  light 
were,  in  my  first  experiment,  salts  of  silver,  I  chose  silver  jdates  in 
order  to  avoid  as  much  irrelevant  action  in  the  cells  as  possible.  At 
first  the  plates  were  simply  stiff’  pieces  of  silver  foil,  about  two  or  three 
inches  long  and  one  or  two  inches  broad.  But  it  appeared  at  least 
possible  that  much  of  the  current  was  lost  by  passing  from  the  coated 
(or  sensitised)  side  of  a  plate  round  to  the  back  of  the  same  plate ;  and 
for  this  reason,  after  having  already  performed  several  experiments,  1 
tried  the  effect  of  insulating  the  back  and  edges  of  the  plate  by  a  thick 
layer  of  shellac  varnish.  The  result  was  a  greatly- improved  action, 
and  this  finally  led  me  to  fix  the  silver  foil,  by  means  of  pitch,  to  rec¬ 
tangular  pieces  of  glass.  Thus  the  back  of  the  plate  was  completely 
insulated.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  connections  a  piece  of  thin 
silver  wire,  about  two  inches  long,  may  be  wielded  to  the  upper  edge  of 
each  strip  of  silver  foil  before  it  is  fixed  to  the  glass  plate  ;  but  binding 
screws  will  do  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  portion  of  the  silver  plate 
w’hich  they  touch  from  contact  with  the  liquid  in  the  cell. 


fig.  i. 


Fig.  1  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  two  plates  in  the  cell.  The 
plate  coated  with  the  silver  salt,  or  other  substance  to  be  exposed  to 
light,  is  S.  It  stands  in  a  rectangular  glass  cell,  in  contact  with  one  of 
its  faces ;  slightly  to  the  side  of  S,  and  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
face  of  the  cell,  stands  the  unsensitised  plate,  U.  In  the  figure  we  are 
looking  at  the  back  of  U ;  and  the  whole  of  the  cell,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portion  directly  in  front  of  the  sensitised  plate,  ought  to  be  covered 
with  black  paper,  to  prevent  the  access  of  light  to  the  unsensitised  plate. 

4.  Notation  Employed. — We  shall  have  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  sensitised  and  unsensitised  plates — meaning,  respectively,  the 
plate  coated  with  the  substance  to  be  exposed  to  light  and  the  plate 
uncoated — that  we  shall,  for  shortness,  denote  them  by  the  letters  S  and 
U.  As  already  stated,  any  current  produced  by  agency  other  than  that 
of  light  •will  be  denoted  by  D.  C. 

5.  The  Disturbing  Current. — It  may  be  well  to  state  at  once  that  the 
D.  C.  varies,  both  as  to  duration  and  to  direction,  in  an  irregular  man¬ 
ner,  and  that  Grove’s  observation — to  the  effect  that  its  direction  is  always 
the  same  as  that  of  the  current  generated  by  light  in  his  experiments — is 
not  true  with  regard  to  photo-electric  currents  generated  in  other  ways. 

6.  Chloride  and  Bromide  of  Silver. — If  an  emulsion  is  formed  by  shak¬ 
ing  up  in  a  test-tube  a  little  finely-powdered  chloride  of  silver  mixed 
with  collodion  (the  test-tube  being,  of  course,  completely  screened  from 
light  by  a  covering  of  black  paper),  a  silver  plate  coated  with  it  in  the 
dark,  immersed  in  presence  of  an  uncoated  plate  in  a  cell  containing 
distilled  water  and  a  few  grains  of  common  salt,  will,  when  exposed  to 
light  give  rise  to  a  current,  the  direction  of  which  is 

from  U  to  S  in  the  cell. 

If  the  liquid  employed  is  dilute  H2  S04,  the  result  follows,  and 
apparently  the  current  is  of  the  same  magnitude. 
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Sunlight  (dull)  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  current,  and  the  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  spot  on  the  scale  will  be  observed  to  rise  or  fall  according  as 
the  intensity  of  the  incident  light  increases  or  diminishes. 

I  have  also  tried  the  experiment  by  using  the  light  of  a  candle  placed 
at  different  distances  from  the  cell,  and  each  distance  of  the  candle  pro¬ 
duced  a  corresponding  deflection  of  the  spot. 

The  effects  of  light  of  different  colours  were  studied  by  interposing 
coloured  glasses  in  the  path  of  the  incident  light,  and  it  was  found  that, 
while  the  effects  of  blue  and  violet  rays  were  very  great,  the  red  rays 
gave  a  hardly  appreciable  effect.  Light  falling  on  the  plate,  after  having 
passed  through  a  thick  cell,  containing  a  dense  solution  of  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper,  gave  also  a  large  deflection.  The  galvanometer  used 
was  a  Thomson  reflecting  galvanometer  of  about  7000  units  resistance ; 
the  screen  was  usually  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  a  yard  from  the 
mirror,  and  a  piecTe  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon  held  at  a  distance  of 
a  foot  from  the  plate  would  cause  a  very  rapid  motion  of  the  spot  off 
the  screen. 

The  plate  may  be  coated  with  an  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver  made 
in  the  same  way,  but  I  have  preferred  to  use  the  well-known  “  Liver¬ 
pool  emulsion.”  In  this  case  the  liquid  in  the  cell  was  usually  distilled 
water,  with  a  few  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

The  current  appears  to  be  of  about  the  same  strength  as  in  the  case  of 
the  chloride  cell,  and  the  direction  is  still  from  U  to  S  in  the  cell. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  chloride  and  bromide  plates  must 
be  prepared  in  a  photographic  dark  room. 

I  have  not  systematically  kept  a  note  of  the  direction  of  the  D.  C, 
with  these  plates,  but  I  have  noted  some  instances  at  least,  in  which  it 
is  opposite  to  that  of  the  photo-electric  current. 

7.  Iodide  of  Silver. — Let  a  silver  plate  be  coated,  in  the  usual  way, 
with  silver  iodide,  by  first  pouring  a  layer  of  iodised  collodion  over  the 
plate,  and  then  immersing  the  latter  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  If  the 
liquid  in  the  cell  is  distilled  water,  with  a  few  grains  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  it  will  be  found  that  the  direction  of  the  photo-electric  current  is 
from  S  to  U  in  the  cell ; 

that  is,  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  chloride  and  bromide  currents. 

( To  he  continued.) 

- - 

PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Application  for  Patent. 

No.  3000. — “An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Applying  a  Gelatinous, 
Resinous,  or  Similar  Coating  or  Covering  to  Photographic  Plates.” 
W.  R.  Lake  ;  a  communication  from  C.  Eastman,  Rochester,  New 
York,  United  States. — Dated  July  21. 

Patents  Sealed. 

No.  1216. — “Improved  Processes  and  Apparatus  for  the  Production 
of  Microscopic  Photographs,  chiefly  Designed  for  Obtaining  and  Pre¬ 
serving  Copies  of  Records,  Pictures,  Statuary,  Natural  Objects,  and 
the  like.”  W.  R.  Lake;  a  communication  from  E.  J.  Molera  and  J.  C. 
Cebrian,  bqth  of  San  Francisco,  United  States. — Dated  March  20,  1880. 

No.  1217. — “Improved  Apparatus  for  Facilitating  the  Reading  or 
Examination  of  Microscopic  Photographs  of  Written  or  Printed  Docu¬ 
ments,  Pictures,  Statuary,  Natural  Objects,  and  the  like.”  W.  R.  Lake; 
a  communication  from  E.  J.  Molera  and  J.  C.  Cebrian,  both  of  San 
Francisco,  United  States. — Dated  March  20,  1880. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 

No.  5223. — “Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Coloured  Photo¬ 
graphs  upon  Porcelain  and  Earthenware.”  J.  E.  P.  LIsmary,  Paris, 
France. — Dated  December  20,  1879. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is — first,  to  restore  to  the  colour  the 
balance  of  the  colour-fluxes,  which  hitherto  could  not  be  restored  with 
certainty  ;  and,  secondly,  to  modulate  the  colours  by  the  photograph 
instead  of  covering  the  latter  with  the  colour.  This  improved  process 
of  photography  in  colour  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner,  viz. : — 
Upon  a  glass  plate,  which  has  previously  been  carefully  cleaned,  a 
sensitised  composition,  consisting  of  the  following  solutions,  is  poured, 
viz.  : — Manna  ten  grammes  (154  grains),  and  dextrine  five  grammes 
(seventy-seven  grains),  is  dissolved  in  forty  cubic  centimetres  (617 
grains)  of  distilled  water.  A  second  solution  is  composed  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  dissolved  to  saturation  in  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of 
distilled  water  (926  grains).  These  two  solutions  are  commingled  and 
filtered.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  solutions  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  season.  'The  plate  so  coated  is  dried  by  heat,  and 
then  exposed  in  a  printing-frame  under  a  positive,  and  after  it  has  been 
sufficiently  acted  on  (which  may  be  ascertained  by  the  colour  or  by 
means  of  a  photometer)  it  is  developed  in  a  dark  room  with  pure  oxides ; 
that  is  to  say,  without  fluxes  of  cobalt  and  iron,  mixed  with  a  little 
yellow  for  poi’celain.  For  earthenware,  grey  colour — different  from  that 
used  for  porcelain — is  employed.  Upon  the  plate  collodion  prepared  as 
follows  is  poured,  viz.  : — The  flux  for  the  colour  to  be  employed  is 
finely  ground  by  means  of  a  “muller”  with  pure  glycerine,  and 
diluted  until  sufficiently  liquid,  and  this  mixture  is  then  added  to 


100  grammes  of  normal  collodion  at  1°,  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  and 
filtered  through  a  fine  cloth.  After  having  poured  the  above  solution 
on  the  plate  and  allowed  the  collodion  the  necessary  time  to  dry 
the  plate  is  first  dipped  in  water  and  then  in  a  bath  of  carbonate 
of  soda  at  from  25°  to  30°,  and  then  again  washed  in  plain  water,  after 
which  the  film  (which  separates  readily  from  the  glass)  is  transferred 
(with  the  collodion  side  uppermost)  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  in  the 
following  manner  : — Over  a  slow  fire  is  dissolved  a  quantity  of  virgin 
wax,  spermaceti,  stearine,  or  other  analogous  substance,  in  about  three 
times  its  weight  in  spirits  of  turpentine.  After  the  composition  has 
become  sufficiently  cool  it  is  rubbed  with  a  pad  as  evenly  as  possible 
upon  the  white  paper  until  sufficiently  coated.  Upon  this  coated  sur¬ 
face  the  film  before-mentioned  is,  on  leaving  the  paper,  floated  or 
deposited  with  the  collodion  side  uppermost,  and,  after  draining,  is 
pressed  between  two  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  When  nearly  dry,  a 
thin  coating  of  fat  or  lean  spirit  of  turpentine  is  applied  with  a  flat 
brush;  it  is  then  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  or  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
photograph  now  presents  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  paper  print, 
except  that  it  has  not  the  same  tint.  When  dry  it  is  coloured  by  any 
suitable  process  and  with  the  ordinary  ceramic  colours,  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  afresh  either  by^  a  gentle  heat  or  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  now 
only  remains  to  transfer  the  photograph  to  the  surface  to  be  ornamented, 
for  which  purpose  the  surface  is  first  heated  and  then  receives  a  coating  of 
the  fat  spirit  of  turpentine  at  the  part  where  the  photograph  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  After  the  turpentine  has  set  the  photograph  is  applied  thereon  with 
heat  and  made  to  adhere  well  at  all  parts,  after  which  the  paper  can  be 
readily  peeled  off.  The  article  is  then  dried  well  and  fired  in  an  ordinary 
muffle.  The  operation  may  also  be  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — 
A  photograph  is  produced  like  those  for  enamels  by  known  means, 
and  is  developed  with  oxides  as  before  mentioned.  The  plate  is  then 
covered  with  ordinary  normal  collodion  at  1°,  without  the  addition  of 
any  flux.  After  careful  washing  the  photograph  is  transferred  to  paper 
in  the  manner  previously  described  and  then  coloured,  after  which  it  is 
applied  to  the  surface  to  be  decorated.  After  thoroughly  drying  the 
latter  at  a  quick  fire,  so  as  to  completely  evaporate  the  spirit,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  composition  is  poured  on  it  : — The  flux  adapted  to  the  colour  is 
first  ground  fine  with  fat  spirit  of  turpentine  as  before,  and  then  mixed 
with  normal  collodion  at  1°,  to  which  is  added  a  little  glycerine  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season,  the  whole  being  then  filtered.  The  above  composition 
is  poured  on  to  the  print  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  uniformly.  The  spirit 
is  then  evaporated  by  heat  and  the  article  fired  in  an  ordinary  muffle. 
Cameos  may  be  produced  by  either  of  the  above  processes ;  but,  instead 
of  transferring  them  upon  paper,  they  are  deposited  directly  upon  the 
surface  to  be  decorated  with  the  collodion  underneath,  after  lightly 
coating  such  surface  with  glycerine.  When  the  whole  is  well  dried  off 
the  flux  combination  above  described  is  poured  on,  the  excess  being 
allowed  to  drain  off.  The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  gold,  platinum, 
and  silver,  by  applying  their  proper  fluxes  in  the  manner  above  indi¬ 
cated,  and  proceeding  under  the  same  conditions.  The  above  processes 
enable  the  vitrifiable  colours  of  commerce  to  be  employed  without  caus¬ 
ing  any  loss  of  flux,  as  in  ordinary  photographic  operations  of  the  kind 
as  hitherto  practised. 

No.  43.  —  “An  Improved  Construction  of  Photographic  Album  and 
Leaves  therefor.”  J.  Ettlinger,  Lawrence-lane,  London. — Dated 
January  6,  1880.  (Not  proceeded  with.) 

This  relates  to  an  improved  album,  arranged  with  interchangeable 
leaves.  It  consists  in  fixing  to  the  narrow  pieces  bound  to  the  back  of 
the  album  (and  to  which  the  leaves  are  ordinarily  attached  by  means  of 
leather)  small  tubes  cut  open,  and  on  to  the  back  of  each  of  the  leaves 
a  long  pin  is  fixed,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  leaves.  This 
pin  is  fixed  with  a  piece  of  leather,  so  as  to  form  a  flexible  hinge  for  the 
leaves.  In  order  to  put  a  leaf  in  the  album  it  is  only  necessary  to  slide 
the  pin  before  mentioned,  having  the  flexible  material  over  it,  into  the 
small  tube.  A  small  knob  may  be  screwed  on  to  one  end  of  the  pin  to 
keep  the  leaf  from  slipping  off.  By  the  above  arrangement  any  leaf  can 
be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  another ;  or  a  leaf  made  to  contain 
cabinet  size  photographs  may  be  changed  for  one  to  hold  carte-de- 
visite  or  other  sizes  of  photographs. 

No.  1S5. — “New  or  Improved  Means  of,  and  Apparatus  for.  Ascer¬ 
taining  the  Actinic  Power  of  Light.”  L.  Wabnerke,  Champion-hill, 
Surrey. — Dated  January  15,  1SS0. 

This  is  based  upon  the  use  of  mineral  phosphorescent  substances  for 
photometrical  and  actinometrical  purposes.  It  consists  in  enclosing 
phosphorescent  minerals — such  as  sulphide  of  calcium,  barium,  stron¬ 
tium,  or  zinc — between  glass  discs,  to  protect  them  from  atmospheric 
influence,  or  they  may  be  prepared  on  a  flexible  support  that  may  be 
wound  round  a  reel.  Other  discs  (formed  of  translucent  and  suitably- 
coloured  substances  of  various  transparency')  are  placed  in  close  contact 
with  the  luminous  surface,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  by 
sliding  or  revolving  the  parts  of  consecutive  opacity  transparent  num¬ 
bers  can  be  interposed  between  the  luminous  surface  and  the  small 
telescope  or  other  magnifier  through  which  observation  is  made.  Owing 
to  the  persistence  of  excited  luminosity  the  apparatus  is  arranged  so 
that  only  part  of  the  surface  is  exposed  at  once,  and  the  whole  surface 
can  be  divided  so  as  to  enable  ten  to  twenty  exposures  or  more  to  be 
made.  There  is  also  a  disc  of  coloured  transparent  media,  made  of 
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gelatine,  collodion,  or  glass  suitably  coloured,  by  which,  when  interposed 
between  the  luminous  surface  and  the  source  of  light,  the  luminosity  is 
extinguished  and  the  apparatus  ready  for  the  next  observation. 

No.  232.  —  “A  New  Mode  or  Process  of  Producing  Photo-Relief 
Engravings.”  G.  0.  Bell,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  United  States. — 
Dated  January  19,  1880. 

The  primary  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
employing  drawings  or  sketches,  as  hitherto,  in  the  production  of  photo¬ 
relief  engravings,  the  necessity  for  which  drawings  or  sketches  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  negatives  made  direct  from  the  objects  them¬ 
selves  contain  no  lines,  and  therefore  no  relief  could  be  obtained  in  the 
engravings  made  therefrom,  which  would  appear,  without  any  half-tints, 
in  black  and  white  masses.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  employment 
of  surfaces  provided  with  raised  points,  dots,  or  projections  coated  with 
a  sensitive  substance,  upon  which  facsimiles  of  the  object  are  formed 
by  photography.  By  these  means  are  obtained  photographic  negatives 
from  which  positives  are  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  from 
these  positives  second  negatives  are  obtained  ready  for  use  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  photo-relief  engraving.  The  positive  prints  re¬ 
semble  in  appearance  fine  mezzotint  engravings,  which  effect  is 
secured  by  the  sensitised  points  or  projections.  These  second  negatives 
are  also  adapted  for  the  production  of  engravings  for  the  photo¬ 
lithographic  or  other  processes  in  which  the  ordinary  photographic 
negatives  or  positives  may  be  employed.  The  points  of  projections  are 
formed  on  the  surface  by  the  use  of  engraved  plates.  The  points 
(which  are  preferably  numerous)  are  formed  in  straight  lines  or  in 
designs  and  figures  of  any  desired  description.  This  surface  may  be  of 
hard  paper,  and  coated  with  any  suitable  wash  before  the  application  of 
the  sensitised  substance,  such  as  Chinese  or  flake  white  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  albumen;  but  such  coating  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the 
invention.  The  sensitising  of  the  points  or  projections  may  be  done  in 
any  suitable  manner,  care  being  taken  that  the  sensitising  substance 
does  not  reach  the  intaglio  portion  of  the  surface.  The  points  may  be 
sensitised  with  advantage  by  being  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  silver  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance  is 
transferred  to  the  relief  portion  of  such  surface.  This  invention,  as 
will  be  apparent,  is  especially  adapted  for  the  production  of  illustrations 
from  nature,  or  of  objects  of  which  there  are  no  drawings  adapted  to 
the  various  processes  now  in  use ;  it  may  also  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  making  copies  of  drawings,  sketches,  engravings,  and 
other  illustrations  of  natural  objects. 

- - — - 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  made  by  the  judges  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Department  at  the  Exhibition  now  open : — 


Professional. 

First  Silver  Medal . H.  P.  Robinson. 

Second  Silver  Medal . . . Hills  and  Saunders. 

Second  Silver  Medal . E.  T.  Baker. 

First  Bronze  Medal  . A.  Debenham. 

First  Bronze  Medal . T.  G.  Whaite. 

First  Bronze  Medal  . . Adam  Diston. 

First  Bronze  Medal . Marsh  Brothers. 

Second  Bronze  Medal  . F.  A.  Bridge. 

Amateur. 

Second  Silver  Med.al . T.  M.  Brownrigg. 

Second  Bronze  Medal  . John  Hurley. 


LIVERPOOL  TO  LONDON  BY  WATER. 

No.  I. 

As  often  as  the  return  of  the  summer  season  comes  we  have  the  head¬ 
ing  in  the  J ournal,  Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera  ;  but  not  so  frequently 
do  we  find  the  perhaps  equally  important  papers —  Where  I  have  Been 
with  the  Camera.  To  those  who  follow  the  advice  of  the  writers  of  the 
first-named  papers  there  may  be  disappointment.  Tastes  differ,  and 
the  artistic  eye  of  one  person  will  be  pleased  with  scenes  which  to 
others  may  appear  tame  and  unsuitable  for  pictures.  Those  who  write 
after  their  visits  to  places  they  have  photographed  can  show  results ; 
but  even  these  results  would  be  of  little  use  to  some — I  had  almost  said 
the  majority — of  those  who  seek  relaxation  in  new  scenes,  camera  in 
hand. 

How  often  do  we  see  views  of  places  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  which, 
as  shown  in  the  photographs,  appear! as  very  ordinary  places  indeed? 
The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek — the  result  depends  on  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  view-taker.  If  the  requisite  taste  for  the  selection  of 
proper  points  of  view  do  not  exist  in  those  who  direct  their  cameras  to 
beautiful  scenes  the  result  is  more  than  likely  to  be  commonplace,  no 
no  matter  how  perfect  the  photography  may  be. 

I  have  a  dim  sort  of  remembrance  that  I  have  read  remarks  of  this 
kind  many  times  before,  Its  repetition  appears  to  be  necessary,  if  one 


may  judge  from  the  failures  one  sees  so  frequently.  After  all,  what  is 
taste  in  art?  What  can  be  more  diverse  than  the  works  of  such  artists 
as  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Burne-Jones,  Poynter,  Maddox  Brown, 
Leighton,  Shields,  and  a  host  of  others  one  could  name  amougHt  painters 
of  figure  subjects?  It  is  the  same  if  we  take  artists  who  paint  land- 
scapes.  Again  we  may  name  Millais,  many  of  the  artists  of  the  so- 
called  “Manchester  school,”  and  also  Brett,  Cole,  Aumonier,  and,  1 
may  repeat,  a  host  of  others.  We  may  also  refer  to  artists  like  Fantin 
and  Muckley,  who  excel  in  painting  natural  objects — such  as  fruit  and 
flowers — but  who  in  style  and  manner  are  totally  distinct.  All  these 
artists  have  admirers,  and  yet  in  the  work  of  some  of  them  we  have 
the  most  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  The  difference  arises,  I  suppose, 
from  “taste,”  and  in  matters  of  taste  there  seems  to  be  a  very  wide 
margin  indeed.  We  must,  therefore,  excuse  votaries  of  our  art  if 
they  do  not  always  select  their  views  in  accordance  with  what  may  be 
our  own  particular  ideas  as  to  what  is  desirable  to  introduce  in  a  picture. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  subject  I  sat  down  to  write  about.  To  any¬ 
one  who  is  engaged  in  photography  six  days  in  the  week  throughout 
the  year,  perhaps  some  other  means  of  seeking  amusement  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  than  the  camera  affords — though  it  be  one  of  the  landscape  rather 
than  the  portrait  pattern — may  be  preferred.  My  pet  hobby,  when  I 
can  leave  the  camera  at  home,  is  landscape  painting;  and  when  Hies 
and  “midges”  are  not  too  troublesome  1  don’t  know  anything  more 
enjoyable  than  sitting  before  a  beautiful  scene  and  trying  to  represent 
it,  so  that  to  oneself,  at  least,  it  may  be,  if  not  “a  thing  of  beauty,”  at 
least  a  “joy  for  ever.”  The  idea  one  retains  of  a  scene  thus  represented 
is  very  different  from  that  which  the  camera  gives.  As  an  auxiliary, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  ■with  details  if  one  wished  to  enlarge 
the  oil  sketch,  a  photograph  of  the  view  is  very  useful;  and,  when  the 
extra  impedimenta  can  be  carried,  I  prefer  to  avail  myself  of  the 
aid  photography  gives.  This  hobby  of  mine  is  referred  to  chiefly  as  a 
hint  to  amateur  artists  to  bring  home  with  them,  if  possible,  some  sort 
of  sketch  in  colours.  No  matter  how  rough  it  may  be  it  will  add 
materially  to  the  interest  of  their  photographs. 

This  will  be  thought  rather  a  long  preface  to  what  I  have  to  say 
about  my  “outing.”  A  trip  to  London  from  Liverpool  by  water  may 
not  seem  a  very  promising  theme.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  have  been  so 
long  in  coming  to  the  point  of  the  matter.  Well,  then,  I  resolved  to 
try  what  could  be  found  worth  photographing  while  on  board  the 
steamer  bound  for  London,  and  I  started  from  Liverpool  on  Saturday, 
July  31st,  at  5  p.m. 

My  photographic  kit  consisted  of  a  stereoscopic  camera,  fitted  with  a 
pair  of  Ross’s  lenses  of  five  inches  focus,  three  double  and  one  single 
slide,  and  two  dozen  and  a-half  of  Swan’s  gelatine  plates,  labelled 
“eight  times  quicker  than  wet  collodion.”  These  plates  I  had  tried 
before  leaving  home,  and  found  them  to  be  all  that  the  label  described, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  ;  for  it  was  impossible  in  a  good  light  to  make 
the  exposures  too  quickly.  My  estimate  is  that  half-a-second  was 
about  the  average  exposure  in  sunlight,  and  one  second  at  other  times. 

The  good  steamer  “Truthful,”  Captain  Maddix,  is,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  very  commodious  and  comfortable;  but  my  advice  is— Be 
sure  that  you  secure  a  cabin  berth  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  yourself.  Don’t 
at  the  last  moment  go  to  the  office  for  a  ticket,  when  you  may  be  told 
“all  the  berths  are  taken;  but  if  you  like  to  ‘rough  it’  you  may  go.” 
Rather  than  not  go  you  take  the  ticket  and  find,  much  to  your  disgust, 
that  you  have  to  be  content  with  a  “shake-down”  on  a  mattress  in  the 
saloon,  or,  may  be,  on  coils  of  rope  in  one  of  the  boats  on  deck.  There 
is  one  other  alternative — you  may  sit  or  lie  on  deck  all  night.  Being 
just  at  the  height  of  the  holiday  season,  and,  moreover,  the  following 
Monday  being  bank  holiday,  all  the  berths  were  taken,  and  about 
twenty-five  passengers  had  to  make  shift  in  the  way  I  have  referred  to. 
Fortunately  the  party  of  which  I  was  a  member  secured  two  cabins  at 
least  three  weeks  before  we  started,  and  we  were  as  comfortable  as  it  is 
ever  possible  to  be  in  the  very  limited  space  afforded  in  a  steamer’s 
cabin.  Not  so  fortuuate  were  those  who  preferred — well,  scarely 
preferred,  but  who  had  to  “make  shift.” 

Never  but  once  have  I  seen  so  strange  a  sight  as  the  saloon  of  the 
“Truthful”  presented  at  night.  The  occasion  referred  to  was  during 
the  Franco-German  war,  when,  at  one  of  the  railway  stations  in  France 
occupied  by  the  Prussians,  I  saw  the  floor  of  a  large  waiting-room 
covered  with  sleeping  and  waking  soldiers — a  sight  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Now,  although  I  have  been  shipwrecked  I  cannot  say  I  have 
had  much  experience  of  mal  de  mer,  the  said  shipwreck  having  occurred 
in  the  Mediterranean  while  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  duck-pond ; 
indeed,  the  duck-pond  state  of  the  water  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 
I  don’t  mind  confessing  that  the  idea  of  being  sea-sick  rather  lessened 
the  pleasure  by  anticipation  of  this  trip.  How  far  my  fears  were 
realised  will  be  seen  presently. 

I  suppose  most  people  know  what  the  Liverpool  docks  are  like,  and 
one  is  pretty  much  like  another ;  therefore  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  produce  my  camera  for  a  first  shot  at  the  docks.  There  was 
nothing  particular  to  notice  on  the  way  down  the  Mersey.  Some  fine 
steamers  were  outward  bound.  The  sea  was  reached  and  was  calm. 
The  first  meal  on  board  was  announced,  and  all  the  passengers  were 
ready  for  it.  Afterwards  there  was  nothing  particular  to  notice.  The 
sunset  was  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  chat 
with  one’s  friends  till  bed  time.  That  time  at  last  arrived  and  I  ‘  ‘  turned 
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in  not,  however,  to  sleep.  I  can  seldom  sleep  in  a  railway  train,  and 
the  noise  of  the  screw  in  a  steamer  is  not  unlike  the  unceasing  beat  of 
the  wheels  of  a  railway  carriage.  But  what  sound  on  earth  is  like  that 
of  the  rudder  chain  of  a  steamer  ?  I  cannot  answer  the  question.  The 
first  night  I  had  not  a  wink  of  sleep.  The  cabin  was  hot  and  the  noise 
not  at  all  conducive  to  repose,  and  I  was  not  sorry  when  it  was  time  to 
make  an  appearance  on  deck  on  Sunday  morning.  I  cannot  say  I  had 
an  appetite  for  breakfast.  I  preferred,  as  the  morning  was  fine,  to  sit 
on  deck  and  do  nothing— not  even  to  read.  I  noticed  that  nearly  every¬ 
one  was  quiet.  An  hour  or  so  after  breakfast  there  were  a  lot  of  pale 
faces  to  be  seen,  and  some  of  the  passengers  seemed  as  if  they  would 
give  all  they  possessed  if  only  they  could  once  more  be  placed  on  terra 
firma.  I  cannot  say  I  felt  so  far  gone  as  that ;  but  just  for  five  minutes 
I  confess  my  sensations  about  the  epigastric  region  were  not  of  the  most 
pleasing  kind.  It  was  soon  over,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  fasted,  or 
nearly  so,  for  I  tasted  little  more  than  a  dry  biscuit.  It  was  very  pleasant 
to  sit  on  deck  and  do  nothing— one  did  not  care  even  to  talk.  The  day 
was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  sea,  as  we  crossed  the  Bristol  Channel,  was 
not  rough,  but  caused  the  steamer  to  “roll  a  bit”— just  sufficient  to 
make  it  difficult  to  keep  one’s  seat,  and  producing  a  sensation  of— to  me 
at  least— exquisite  pleasure,  though  to  one  of  my  lady  friends  sitting 
near,  the  idea  of  danger  was  rather  alarming. 

Sunday  night  found  us  moored  safely  at  Falmouth.  Some  of  the 
party  hastened  to  land,  and  found  their  way  to  hotels,  while  others, 
including  myself,  preferred  to  stay  quietly  on  board,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  quiet  night’s  rest  was  agreeable  enough.  Unloading  the  cargo  com¬ 
menced  soon  after  midnight,  but  the  noise  did  not  reach  our  cabin,  so 
that  we  had,  what  some  of  us  really  needed,  sound  and  refreshing  sleep. 

The  early  morning  found  the  steamer  on  its  way  to  our  next  port. 
There  was  promise  of  another  fine  day ;  and,  with  returning  appetite, 
the  fresh,  cool  air  of  the  summer  morning  made  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
biscuit  very  acceptable,  breakfast  not  being  ready  till  9.30.  This  late 
hour  for  the  first  meal  of  the  day  was  almost  the  only  drawback  to  our 
pleasure ;  but  how  could  the  steward  hasten  matters  when  the  saloon 
had  to  be  cleared  of  the  sleepers — a  somewhat  slow  process,  partly 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  lavatory  accommodation  being  limited  ?  In 
this  respect  the  cabin  passengers  were  independent.  Well,  at  last  I 
unpacked  my  camera,  and  caused  some  little  excitement  on  deck  when  I 
commenced  preparations  for  taking  the  portraits  of  my  friends  grouped 
around  “the  man  at  the  wheel.”  Of  course  numbers  of  the  passengers 
also  wished  to  appear,  and  they  were  permitted  to  gratify  their  wish. 
Everyone  was  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  the  exposure,  and  all 
were  eager  to  know  when  they  could  see  the  results  ;  and  much  disap¬ 
pointment  was  caused  when  I  said  I  should  not  know  myself  for  many 
days.  If  we  had  approached  land  sufficiently  near  I  had  intended 
taking  some  views  from  the  steamer  while  passing.  This  could  have 
been  done  at  Land’s  End,  but  I  did  not  think  it  worth  trying. 

The  morning  of  Monday  found  us  at  Plymouth,  where,  of  course,  we 
landed,  and,  camera  in  hand,  we  quickly  found  ourselves  on  the  shore 
below  the  Hoe.  The  rocks  here  are  pretty,  and  the  views  across 
the  harbour  are  beautiful.  From  some  cause  two  of  my  plates  exposed 
here  were  failures — possibly  from  the  wind  shaking  the  camera,  or  from 
my  not  having  been  sufficiently  careful  in  making  the  exposure.  This 
was  a  point  to  which  I  had  to  give  particular  attention.  Monday, 
August  2nd,  being  a  bank  holiday,  we  found  the  town  enfete,  or  rather 
in  preparation,  as  there  were  to  be  grand  doings  at  Mount  Edgecombe. 
The  shops  were  mostly  closed;  not  so  the  Guildhall — a  modern  structure 
of  Gothic  design,  the  public  hall  of  which  is  a  noble  room.  The  exterior 
of  this  building  I  thought  worth  a  plate.  The  dockyard  at  Devonport 
was  our  next  destination  ;  but  on  reaching  the  gates  we  found  that  we 
were  too  late,  as  the  yard  is  closed  at  the  dinner  hour  of  12  o’clock,  and 
we  had  arrived  at  11.30,  so  that  there  was  no  time  to  make  the  inspec¬ 
tion.  We  were  told,  however,  that  the  gun-wharf  was  open,  and 
to  that  spot  we  directed  our  steps.  Having  entered  our  names, 
the  official  looked  suspiciously  at  my  little  camera,  and  knowing  i 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use  it  I  requested  permission  to  leave  it  in  the 
office.  We  were  very  courteously  shown  all  the  curiosities  of  the 
place;  and  certainly  one  does  not  often  get  the  chance  to  see  40,000 
rifles  almost  at  a  glance,  which  we  were  told  was  the  stock  in  hand.  It 
was  also  interesting  to  see  the  various  articles  required  on  board  the 
big  ships  using  guns  of  the  largest  size.  Various  objects  of  interest 
were  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  harbour,  but  these  I  need  not  stay  to 
particularise.  I  could  have  made  good  use  of  two  or  three  plates  ;  but 
special  permission  must  be  obtained,  I  believe,  if  one  wishes  to  use  the 
camera  in  such  places.  We  did  not,  however,  see  much  about  which 
there  need  be  any  secrecy. 

On  our  return  to  the  steamer  the  unloading  had  not  quite  finished, 
and  I  thought  the  ship  and  wharf,  with  a  group  of  figures,  worth  a 
shot — a  shot  of  a  very  different  kind  from  what  we  had  been  looking  at. 
We  were  soon  on  our  way  to  Southampton.  I  have  omitted  to  mention 
one  of  the  prettiest  sights  on  our  way  round  the  coast — the  electric 
lights  at,  I  think,  the  Lizard  Point.  There  are  two  lights,  and  when 
they  first  came  into  view  they  appeared  like  a  double  star  as  seen 
in  the  telescope — Castor,  for  instance  ;  but  as  we  approached  it  was 
noticed  that  they  were  widely  separated — at  least  fifty  feet  I  esti¬ 
mated.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  these  lights  cast  a  distinct 
shadow. 


I  must  not  leave  Plymouth  without  a  word  as  to  the  famous  break¬ 
water.  There  it  was  before  us  as  we  passed — a  wonderful  piece  of 
engineering  which  required  twenty-nine  years  to  complete.  There  is  not 
very  much  to  be  seen  above  water,  but  we  can  imagine  what  a  mass  of 
rockwork  must  have  been  constructed  to  form  so  complete  a  barrier  to 
the  waves.  The  importance  of  this  harbour  of  course  everyone  knows, 
and  it  is  shown  by  the  fortifications  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Even 
the  distant  hills  have  forts  constructed  on  their  summits,  as  was  clearly 
seen  when  our  attention  was  directed  to  them.  A  very  distant  view  of 
the  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  obtained.  Though  distant,  to  have  seen 
places  of  historical  interest,  however  dimly,  affords  pleasure ;  and  in  a 
trip  of  the  kind  I  am  trying  to  describe  almost  trifling  matters  have 
importance.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 


CorrtsponDtnte. 


BORATE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —  Having  been  absent  from  home  since  June,  your 
Journal  has  reached  me  somewhat  irregularly.  Respecting  the  borate 
development :  my  experiments  were  all  made  on  films  of  bromide, 
bromide  with  chloride,  and  these  also  with  iodide,  contained  in  photo¬ 
graphic  paper.  I  selected  this  mode  of  experiment  because  in  it  the 
silver  haloids  are  less  modified  in  their  reactions  than  when  formed  in 
collodion  or  gelatine.  Paper  development  is  also  known  to  be  amongst 
the  most  difficult  of  developments,  as  that  in  which  (in  the  absence  of 
free  acid)  fog  is  most  likely  to  be  encountered.  I  have  only  to  add  that 
in  a  large  number  of  careful  comparative  experiments  the  various 
developers  which  I  have  described  exhibited  all  the  advantages  which  I 
have  attributed  to  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Bar  Harbour,  Maine,  August  10,  1880. 


FADING  OF  NEGATIVES  INTENSIFIED  WITH  MERCURY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Is  there  any  method  by  which  negatives  (gelatine)  in¬ 
tensified  with  mercury  can  be  prevented  from  turning  yellow  ? 

I  adopted  the  intensifier  recommended  in  your  Almanac  for  1879, 
and  in  a  hot  climate  the  plates  turned  bright  yellow  very  soon.  Hypo. 
I  found  removed  the  colour,  but  at  the  same  time  removed  the 
intensity. 

I  then  proceeded  on  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb  calculation,  and  mixed 
the  intensifier  with  such  a  portion  of  hypo,  that  whilst  the  hypo,  was 
acting  the  mercury  was  also  doing  so  and  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
the  plate  remained  the  same  colour  as  when  removed  from  the  intensify¬ 
ing  bath. 

I  find  this  gives  me  a  very  fair  result,  but  there  is  still  a  tendency 
to  turn  yellow  in  the  plates,  although  not  in  anything  like  the  manner 


they  did  before.  My  formula  is — 

1. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  .  1  drachm. 

Water  .  G  ounces. 

2. 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  1£  drachm. 

Water  .  2  ounces. 


Mix  1  and  2,  and  add  iodide  of  potassium  until  all  red  precipitate  is 
dissolved  ;  then  add  the  same  quantity  of  water,  namely,  eight  ounces, 
and  call  this  “Intensifier  No.  1.”  Of  this  I  take  one-lialf,  and  add  to  it 
half-an-ounce of  hypo.  Call  this  “Intensifier  No.  2.”  Intensify  in  No.  1 
quant,  stiff.,  and  then  leave  in  No.  2  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  after¬ 
wards  wash  well,  and  leave  in  the  water  for  some  hours. 

I  am  no  chemist,  and  my  ideas  may  be  quite  chemically  absurd,  but  I 
find  the  treatment  succeed  in  a  very  great  measure,  but  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  count  on  putting  away  the  plates  without  fear  of  the  yellow 
coming  at  all. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  X.  Y. 

August  30,  1S80. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  AN  EXPRESS  TRAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  us  a  small  space  in  your  Journal  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  misstatement  which  appeared  in  your  last  week's  issue  respecting 
instantaneous  photography.  It  is  there  stated  that — “Messrs.  Marsh 
Bros,  are  now  making  a  flying  shutter  which,  when  applied  to  their 
camera,  will  reduce  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  plate  to  1 -500th  of  a  second  ; 
and  with  this  they  hope  to  get  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  photograph  of 
an  express  train  taken  ‘broadside  on.'  ” 

We  have  mentioned,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  we  can  make  an  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter  which  will  allow  of  an  exposure  of  about  1 -500th  of  a 
second,  without  vibration  or  shake  of  the  camera,  but  were  never  of 
opinion  that,  even  with  this  shutter,  we  should  be  enabled  to  photograph 
an  express  train  at  full  speed,  “broadside  on.”—  We  are,  yours,  &c., 
Henley-on-Thames,  September  1,  1S80.  Marsh  Bros. 
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“  ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  don’t  care  to  have  to  deviate  from  my  usual  monthly 
round,  hut  as  so  many  warriors  are  courting  a  fall  they  must  be  grati¬ 
fied  and  take  the  consequences.  At  the  same  time  I  object  to  have  to 
provide  mental  pap  for  a  number  of  weakly  infants  in  science.  “A 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing”  is  an  apothegm  that  Mr.  Herschell 
would  have  done  well  to  lay  to  heart  before  making  such  a  painful 
display  of  self-sufficient  ignorance  as  he  exhibited  in  last  week’s  Journal. 
His  “fact,”  which  ought  to  be  known  to  all  who  have  received  a  good 
education,  is  an  attempt  to  repeat  an  elementary  law  of  hydraulics, 
but  is  as  imperfectly  done  as  his  application  of  it  is  puerile.  His 
apparatus  is  designed  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  most  rudimentary 
truths,  and  is  utterly  and  ridiculously  useless.  After  an  hour’s  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  bottle  end  the  other  end  would  not  be  raised  a  single 
degree  in  temperature,  starting  with  all  cold.  Starting  warm  the 
emulsion  would  be  more  likely  to  heat  the  bottle  than  the  bottle  the 
emulsion;  and,  finally,  if  the  engineer  he  speaks  of  were  to  warm  a 
building  on  the  same  principles  I  must  say  it  would  be  a  grand  time  for 
the  undertakers. 

Mr.  George  F.  Williams  admits  he  has  no  imagination,  and  his  letter 
proves  his  want  of  capacity.  He  re-asserts  his  previous  error  as  to  the 
focus  of  Ross’s  symmetrical,  shows  his  ignorance  of  optics  by  assuming 
that  a  stop  receptacle  of  a  compound  lens  necessarily  reduces  its  quick¬ 
ness  or  its  working  aperture  if  it  be  of  less  diameter  than  the  lens,  and 
ends  by  traducing  lens  manufacturers  in  general.  As  to  his  facts  :  let 
him  refer  to  the  description,  by  a  former  editor  of  this  Journal,  of  the 
lens  in  question  when  first  introduced  (vol.  xxiv.,  p.  141).  The  lens  he 
tried  was  eleven  inches  focus,  and  the  fixed  stop  one  and  a-quarter  inch 
in  diameter.  If  Mr.  George  F.  Williams  can  make  this  into  /T  it  can 
only  be  by  getting  astray  in  the  decimals  he  so  proudly  parades,  which 
those  conversant  with  such  subjects  know  are  of  no  advantage  whatever 
over  whole  numbers  in  the  matter  ratios. 

Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth  may  be  gratified  to  learn  that  I  had  no 
arriere-pensee  when  inditing  my  praise  of  his  suggestion.  As  to  his 
failure  to  see  the  analogy  I  described  he  may  see  it  better  after  my 
thus  easing  his  mind  ;  anyhow,  I  can’t  both  provide  him  with  analo¬ 
gies  and  capacity  to  discern  their  bearing.  Mr.  Cotesworth  proves 
himself  to  be  as  ignorant  as  Mr.  George  F.  Williams  about  the  lenses 
he  writes  about.  My  reply  to  the  latter  will  serve  for  both. 

I  give  Mr.  Harding  Warner  credit  for  his  most  humane  motion  in 
attempting  to  displace  bichloride  of  mercury ;  but  that  does  not  make 
acetate  of  lead  into  a  substitute  for  that  salt,  nor  is  it  a  substitute. 

Finally  :  Mr.  Beckett  Lloyd  complains  that  I  accuse  him  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  deprive  Mr.  Herschell  of  the  credit  of  inventing  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  gelatine.  Mr.  Lloyd  “  premises  that  it  is  no  new  fact ;  ”  if 
that  be  not  an  attempt  in  the  “sense  I  imply”  it  can  only  be  in  a 
“Pickwickian  sense,”  for  to  Mr.  Herschell  belongs  the  undoubted  credit 
of  discovery  and  publication  of  this  most  interesting  fact,  which  is  one 
that,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  likely  to  be  of  great  use. — I  am,  yours, 
&c. ,  Free  Lance. 

August  30,  1880. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  cabinet  burnisher  for  a  repeating-back  carte  camera. — Ad¬ 
dress,  S.  Ashley,  2,  Belgrave  Cottage,  Tor.  ch.-road,  Torquay. 

I  will  exchange  a  pair  of  excellent  stereoscopic  lenses,  by  Ross,  for  a  half¬ 
plate  rapid  view  lens  by  same  or  other  good  maker. — Address,  J.  Blair, 
Whalley  House,  Manchester. 

All  the  articles  advertised  by  Harrison,  2,  Crown-terrace,  Aberdeen  (see 
advertising  page),  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good  camera  with  dry-plate 
slides.  Size  no  less  than  8£  X  51- 

Dark  tent,  on  two  wheels,  for  plates  up  to  12  X  10,  very  light,  good  condition, 
in  exchange  for  anything  useful  to  the  value  of  £4. — Address,  Fredericks, 
care  of  proprietors,  photographic  studio,  Waltham-lane,  Waltham  Cross. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  X  8  bellows  camera,  swing-back,  folding  tailboard,  new, 
for  a  half-plate  portable  bellows  camera,  or  any  size  near  this,  or  a  half-plate 
doublet  lens  by  any  good  maker.— Address,  W.  J.  Smith,  200,  Bell  Barn- 
road,  Birmingham. 

Wanted,  a  wide-angle  doublet,  for  half  or  whole  plates,  by  a  good  maker,  in 
exchange  for  a  Grubb’s  patent  D  lens,  for  views  and  groups,  14  X  12,  in 
splendid  condition.  What  offers  for  a  really  good  double-geared  rolling-press, 
9  X  ?  • — Address,  Photo.,  Waterloo  Studio,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered  — 

Edwin  C.  Cooper,  Holt,  Norfolk.—  Group  of  Friendly  Zulus. 

J.  Downey  and  Sons,  South  Shields. —  Two  Photographs  of  John  Clayton , 
late  Town  Clerk ,  Newcastle. 

Querist. —The  negative  arrived  smashed  to  atoms.  The  fragments  were  all 
too  small  to  enable  us  to  give  an  opinion. 

W.  W. — In  1864,  not  1866,  as  you  imagine.  It  has  expired  nearly  two  years. 
Of  course  you  can  employ  the  process  now. 


J.  E.  Thompson. — We  can  sympathise  with  you  in  your  disappointment,  but 
we  think  you  have  expected  too  much  from  the  changing-box. 

Veritas. — The  reactions  which  go  on  are  far  too  complicated  to  explain  in  thin 
column.  The  compounds  formed  do  not  exert  any  deleterious  influence. 

H.  R. — Six  grains  of  a  good  tough  and  soluble  pyroxyline  dissolved  in  each 
ounce  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether  will  answer  your  purpose  quite  well, 

Ralph.— There  are  several  articles  in  our  Almanac  for  tlio  current  year 
which  will  give  you  the  desired  information  much  better  thun  we  can  do  in 
this  column. 

S.  J.  T. — Add  a  little  ether  and  alcohol  to  your  collodion  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  again  flow  freely.  It  has  evidently  got  thick  owing  to  the  evapo- 
ration  of  the  solvents. 

J.  Nuttall.— Supposing  your  data  to  be  correct,  the  exposures  with  the  two 
latter  lenses  you  name  would  be  approximately  two  seconds  and  one-tifih 
and  three  seconds  and  three-quarters. 

G.  Wheeler. — “Salt  of  tartar”  is  common  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
“  Glauber  salts  ”  is  sulphate  of  soda.  You  will  be  able  to  procure  either  of 
these  salts  at  the  establishment  of  auy  chemist. 

J.  Jackson. —  We  presume  you  mean  to  free  the  alcohol  from  the  soluble  salts. 
If  our  surmise  be  correct  you  will  only  be  able  to  do  so  by  re-distilling  it.  To 
do  this  you  will  require  a  license  from  the  excise  authorities. 

W.  Prosser  (Yorks). — Most  photographic  dealers  will  supply  you  with  mag¬ 
nesium  ribbon  or  wire.  We  are  not  aware  where  you  will  be  able  to  git 
filings  of  magnesium,  or  whether  they  are  even  an  article  of  commerce. 

Topsy. — Neither  of  the  processes  are  now  used  to  any  great  extent,  because 
they  necessitate  such  a  very  prolonged  exposure;  but  both  of  them  are 
capable  of  yielding  results  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  modern 
process. 

A.  B.  (Gwalior). — Your  queries  are  so  numerous  that  we  cannot  possibly  find 
space  in  this  column  to  reply  to  them.  We  shall  endeavour  to  reply  to  you 
privately.  Some  of  the  information  you  require  is  not  yet  in  our  pos¬ 
session. 

S.  S.  S. — Tin  or  zinc  vessels  may  be  employed  in  the  various  processes  of  car¬ 
bon  printing,  and,  indeed,  are  almost  universally  used  except  for  the  alum 
solutions,  and  for  this  one  made  of  earthenware  is  preferable,  unless  lead  be 
employed,  upon  which  the  alum  solution  has  no  action. 

Alpha. — The  pictures  are  very  good,  but  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of  first- 
class  work.  However,  if  you  are  careful  and  persevere  we  have  no  doubt, 
judging  from  the  pictures  and  the  comparatively  short  time  you  have  been 
in  practice,  you  will  in  time  become  a  first-class  photographer. 

B.  C.  A. — 1.  No;  the  thing  is  not  possible— certainly  with  our  present  know¬ 
ledge.— 2.  The  gentleman  has  been  dead  many  years.— 3.  Without  seeing 
an  example  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  6a_v.  Send  us  one,  with  all  the 
data  you  can  furnish,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  help  you  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

Walter  Boyce. — You  have  evidently  been  using  the  wrong  kind  of  waxing 
solution.  That  intended  for  preparing  glass  plates  for  chromotype  printing 
is  not  adapted  for  use  with  lac  paper  or  flexible  support.  You  require  one 
made  by  dissolving  three  drachms  of  white  rosin  and  one  drachm  of  bees’-wax 
in  half-a-pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

W.  P.  (Swindon). — Judging  from  your  specimens  you  have  been  much  under¬ 
exposing  your  collodion  transfers,  and  thereby  necessitating  a  prolonged  de¬ 
velopment,  which  has  caused  the  coldness  in  tone  of  which  you  justly  com¬ 
plain.  Expose  longer,  and,  if  necessary,  employ  a  stronger  developer,  so  as 
to  bring  out  the  picture  quickly. 

South  Londoner. — A  very  large  number  of  patents  have  been  applied  for, 
but  very  few  have  been  completed,  or  are  now  in  existence,  for  rendering 
photographs  transparent  and  colouring  them  from  the  back.  The  weak 
point  in  most  of  the  plans  is  that  the  material  used  to  render  the  prints 
transparent  turns  yellow  in  time,  and  thereby  spoils  the  result,  however 
good  it  may  have  been  when  freshly  painted. 

E.  Dillon. — 1.  We  have  never  made  a  quantitative  trial  of  the  respective 
values  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Make  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
latter,  and  a  few  experiments  will  enable  you  to  estimate  its  practical  value. 
— 2.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  glycerine  would  be  equally  useful  with 
the  carbonate  of  soda  developer.  Its  function  is  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  pyro.,  and  it  matters  little  what  alkali  is  afterwards  added. — 3.  No. 

Received. — “  Argus;  ”  W.  J.  C. ;  C.  King;  H.  Hutton,  &c.  In  our  next. 

In  Type. — In  consequence  of  the  length  to  which  our  report  of  the  British 
Association  has  extended,  several  articles  have  had  to  be  withdrawn  this 
week,  but  we  hope  to  include  them  in  our  next  number. 


Errata. — We  regret  that  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  our  “reader,” 
last  week,  Captain  Turton’s  letter  in  our  correspondence  column  is  signed 
“  F.  W.  Tfflrton,”  for  which  we  beg  to  apologise  to  the  gallant  Captain.  In 
Mr.  George  Mansfield’s  article  on  Killarney,  for  “  Boss”  Island  read  “  Ross” 
Island.  Also,  in  “  Free  Lance’s  ”  communication,  On  Things  in  General,  in 
our  number  for  August  20,  page  405,  second  column,  22nd  line  from  top,  for 
“  If  he  said  {  or  &c.,  read  “  If  he  said  {  or  &c. 
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TABLES  FOR  THE  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  EMULSION 
CALCULATIONS. 

In  spite  of  much  that  has  been  written  at  various  times  in  these 
columns  on  the  subject  of  chemical  equivalents  and  the  laws  of 
chemical  combination,  there  appears  to  be  still  a  lingering  and  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  amongst  photographers  that  some  abstruse  principle 
is  involved  which  renders  the  calculation  of  the  exact  combining 
equivalents  of  (say)  the  ingredients  of  an  emulsion  a  matter  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  any  photographer  who  is  not  also  a  chemist.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again  that  calculation  involves 
no  more  formidable  difficulty  than  the  working  of  a  simple  rule-of- 
three  sum,  the  figures  manipulated  being  supplied  by  the  “  table  of 
equivalents”  found  in  any  work  on  chemistry,  or,  better  still,  by  the 
table  published  in  our  Almanac  of  the  equivalents  of  those  substances 
most  commonly  used  in  photography.  And  yet,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  inquiries  which  reach  us  almost  daily  on  the 
subject,  the  photographic  mind  cannot  or,  more  probably,  will  not 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  difficulty. 

It  is  only  since  the  advent  of  emulsion  plates  that  the  question  of 
chemical  equivalents  and  combining  proportions  has  assumed  an 
aspect  of  any  great  importance — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  general  photo¬ 
grapher  is  concerned.  But  in  this  branch  of  photography  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  proportions  of  the  haloid  salts  and  the  silver 
nitrate  employed  in  forming  the  emulsion  be  very  carefully  adjusted, 
in  order  that  uniformity  and  certainty  of  result  may  accrue,  if  not, 
indeed,  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  a  moderately-successful  result. 
To  the  photographer  who  works  a  given  formula  without  variation, 
probably  no  inconvenience  will  present  itself  in  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  chemical  combinations ;  but,  we  imagine,  in 
these  days  of  mixed  bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride  emulsions  there  are 
few  who  do  not  occasionally,  at  least,  experience  a  desire  to  experi¬ 
ment  a  little  by  varying  the  quantities  and  proportions  of  their 
haloid  salts,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  how  to 
proceed  they  are  helpless. 

With  a  view  of  simplifying  the  calculations  involved  in  emulsion 
making,  Mr.  William  Ackland  has  worked  out  some  useful  tables 
which  will  enable  even  those  most  ignorant  of  chemical  philosophy 
to  calculate  with  ease  and  rapidity  the  proper  quantities  of  silver  or 
haloid  salts  in  any  formula.  Even  those  who  are  able  to  perform  the 
calculations  in  the  recognised  style  will  find  their  labours  materially 
lightened  by  means  of  these  tables,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place  for  reference  in  every  laboratory.  As  Mr.  Ackland 
has  submitted  these  tables  to  our  notice,  and  we  have  received  his 
permission  to  publish  them,  we  have  now  great  pleasure  in  doing  so, 
having,  at  his  request,  gone  over  the  calculations  to  ensure  their 
correctness  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

The  principal  bromides,  chlorides,  and  iodides  which  are  likely 
to  be  used  in  emulsions  of  either  gelatine  or  collodion  have  been 
included  in  these  tables..  Table  No.  I.  presents  to  the  reader, 
without  any  mystification  which  may  be  involved  in  equivalents, 
the  actual  weights  of  haloid  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be, 
required  to  convert  or  combine  with  one  grain  of  the  other. 


This  reduces  the  operation  to  one  of  simple  multiplication  or 
division. 


No.  I. 


Equiva¬ 

lents. 

Weight 

of 

AgNOj 
requir’d 
to  con¬ 
vert  one 
grain  of 
soluble 
haloid. 

Weight 

of 

soluble 
haloid 
requir’d 
to  con¬ 
vert  or.e 
grain 
AgNO, 

Weight 
of  silver 
haloid 
pro¬ 
duced 
by  one 
grain  of 
solu  le 
haloid. 

Weight 

of 

soluble  ' 
haloid 
requir’d 
to  pro- 
ducecne 
grain  of 
silver 
haloid. 

Weight 
of  silver 
haloid 
produced 
from  one 
grain 
AgNOj 

Ammonium  bromide  .  ,  . . 

93 

1-734 

"576 

1-918 

•521 

Potassium  ,,  .... 

119-1 

1  -427 

•700 

1-578 

•633 

Sodium  ,,  .... 

103 

1 -650 

•606 

1-825 

•548 

v  1-106 

Cadmium  ,,  com. 

344* 

•988 

1-012 

1-093 

•915 

,,  ,,  anh. 

272* 

1-25 

•soo 

1-382 

•723 

Zinc  ,,  .... 

225-2* 

1-509 

•G63 

1-670 

•600 

/ 

Ammonium  chloride . 

53  5 

3-177 

•315 

2-6S2 

•373 

-  -S44 

Sodium  ,,  . 

58  '5 

2-906 

•344 

2  453 

•40S 

J 

Ammonium  iodide  . 

145 

1-172 

•853 

1-620 

■617 

V 

Potassium  ,,  . 

166-1 

1-023 

•977 

1-415 

■707 

1 1382 

Sodium  ,,  . 

150 

1  '133 

•SS2 

1  "566 

•63S 

Cadmium  ,,  . 

366  * 

•929 

1076 

1-284 

•778  j 

' 

*  These  salts  combine  with  two  equivalents  of  silver  nitrate,  so  that  practically  the 
real  equivalent  is  ODe-lialf  that  given. 

In  order  to  test  the  utility  of  this  table,  let  us  suppose  that 
it  is  desired  to  make  (say)  ten  ounces  of  emulsion  by  a  new  formula, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  working  of  the  table,  we  will 
write  down  as  follows:— 


Bromide  of  potassium  .  150  grains. 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  10  „ 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  10  ,, 

Gelatine  .  200  ,, 

Now  we  want  to  know  how  much  silver  nitrate  should  he  employed 
in  sensitising  this  mixture.  For  this  purpose  we  use  the  first  column, 
in  which  we  find  against  each  haloid  the  exact  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate  required  to  fully  decompose  one  graiu.  Taking,  then,  the 
figures  we  find  in  column  No.  1  against  the  three  salts  in  the  above 
formula,  and  multiplying  them  by  the  number  of  grains  of  each 
used,  we  have  the  following  sum : — 

Potassium  bromide  ...  150  X  1'427  =  214  Weight 
„  iodide  ...  10X1043= 

Chloride  of  ammonium  10  X  3*177  =  31*7?  )  required, 


or  the  total  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  re¬ 
quired  for  full  conveision . . . . . 


\ 


256  00  grains. 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  thus 
make  an  emulsion  in  which  the  salts  were  equally  balanced ; 
but,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  haloid  salts  be  in  excess,  we  might 
write  down  250  grains  as  the  proper  quantity  of  silver  to  use. 
Some  operators,  however,  prefer  to  calculate  from  the  quantity  of 
silver  contained  or  used  in  the  emulsion;  that  is  to  say,  they  fix  the 
quantity  of  silver  nitrate  to  be  used,  and  then  find  out  how  much 
haloid  salt  is  necessary  to  convert  it.  Here  we  use  the  second 
column,  proceeding  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Thus  we  decide 
upon  using  in  ten  ounces  of  emulsion  200  grains  of  silver  nitrate, 
and  to  employ  bromide  of  ammonium  as  the  haloid.  Then — 

•576  X  200  =  115  2  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  required, 
or,  practically,  to  allow  a  slight  excess,  say  120  grains. 

In  making  emulsions  containing  a  mixture  of  the  different  haloids 
the  effect  depends  upon  the  proportions  in  which  the  bromide,  iodide, 
and  chloride  of  silver  are  present  in  the  finished  emulsion;  and 
in  calculating  and  working  out  the  best  proportions  columns  III. 
and  IV.  will  be  found  useful,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  quantity  of  soluble  haloid  employed  and  the 
actual  weight  of  silver  salt  formed.  Suppose,  now,  we  wish  to  make 
a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  in  which  the  proportion  of  iodide  of  silver 
to  bromide  is  to  be  1 : 15,  and  the  quantity  of  emulsion  five  ounces, 
lu  that  bulk  of  emulsion  a  suitable  and  convenient  proportion  of 
silver  bromide  would  be  105  grains;  the  iodide  would,  therefore,  be 
seven  grains.  If  ammonium  salts  are  to  be  employed  we  have  the 
figures  (from  column  IV.j : — 

*521  X  105  =  54  7  weight  of  ammonium  bromide  required, 

•017  X  7=4  3  ,,  ,,  iodide  ,, 

or,  practically,  fifty-five  grains  of  bromide  and  five  of  iodide. 

The  fifth  column  will  prove  useful  in  estimating  the  probable 
density  of  the  emulsion,  as,  owing  to  the  very  different  combining 
equivalents  of  bromine,  iodine,  and  chlorine,  their  corresponding 
silver  haloids  vary  greatly  in  bulk  when  precipitated  from  the  same 
actual  quantities  of  silver  nitrate.  In  these,  and  many  other  cases 
which  will  suggest  themselves,  Mr.  Ackland’s  table  No.  I.  will  be 
found  extremely  useful.  Next  week  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  No. 
II.,  which  will  be  chiefly  useful  in  altering  formulae,  i.e.,  in  substi¬ 
tuting  one  haloid  for  another  without  upsetting  the  balance  of  parts. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  mass  of  calculations  necessary  we  have  been 
unable  to  correct  it  in  time  for  this  week’s  issue. 

- — - 

PEELING  AND  SPLITTING  OF  THE  FILM. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  the 
various  causes  that  led  to  this  most  unpleasant  phase  of  wet-plate 
photography  being  brought  about,  leaving  till  the  present  issue  any 
description  of  the  best  method  of  meeting  such  cases  when  they  occur. 
From  the  particulars  we  gave  it  will  be  evident  that  in  many  cases 
(perhaps  in  the  majority)  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  causes  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  one  may  confidently  work 
to  avoid  them.  Thus,  when  dirty  plates  are  the  exciting  agent,  it 
needs  no  skill  to  point  out  that  a  change  in  the  method  of  cleaning 
would  at  once  put  an  end  to  or  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
state  of  things.  And,  similarly,  with  the  collodion  in  too  thick  and 
glutinous  a  condition,  dilution  with  the  proper  solvents  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  avoid  the  evil. 

Protracted  development,  special  conditions  of  working  (such  as  pale 
collodion  with  neutral  bath,  &c.),  and  other  causes  of  a  like  nature 
can,  however,  scarcely  be  met  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  risk  has 
to  be  taken.  Again :  it  is  obvious  that  with  every  precaution  to  prevent 
peeling,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  operations  conducted  in  the  most 
workmanlike  manner,  the  evil  may  yet  be  “sprung”  upon  the  operator 
at  a  moment’s  notice;  and  we  must,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  that 
every  preventive  precaution  is  taken,  also  be  prepared  with  curative 
measures  capable  of  prompt  application,  and  efficient  in  their  action 
Let  us  first  consider  a  plate  with  the  visible  silvery  appearance  at  the 
back  of  the  film,  presaging  a  complete  severance  from  the  plate  as  the 
drying  proceeds.  Possibly  it  may  dry  without  accident,  and  appear  to 
be  firmly  adhering  to  the  plate  ;  but,  if  the  deposit  be  extensive,  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  it  will  blister  and  fly  when  heated 
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or  when  the  varnish  is  applied  after  heating.  It  is  a  late  stage  at 
which  to  apply  any  remedy  ;  but  if  the  usual  varnish  be  diluted  to 
the  extent  of  half  and  half  by  spirit  of  wine  (methylated,  of  course), 
then  applied  to  the  plate  without  any  previous  warning,  and  now 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  the  film  will  be  pretty  securely  fastened 
down  without  much  fear  of  splitting.  It  should  then,  when  fully 
dry,  be  re-coated  with  varnish  of  the  usual  strength,  after  slightly 
warming  the  negative,  just  sufficient  and  no  more  heat  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  cause  it  to  dry  bright.  The  negative  will  he  saved;  hut 
through  the  full  advantage  of  the  varnishing  process  not  being  realised, 
the  film  will  afterwards  be  more  liable  to  separate  from  the  glass  when 
exposed  to  unusual  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  to  changes  of 
temperature  than  an  ordinary  negative  would  under  the  circumstances 

The  best  method  to  employ  with  bucIi  a  negative  is  to  treat  it 
before  drying,  the  different  nature  of  the  collodion  film  wet  from  the 
collodion  film  dry  assisting  in  securing  adhesion.  When  the  film  is 
surface  dry,  but  not  completely  dry,  the  negative  must  be  varnished 
hot  with  shellac  varnish,  in  the  following  manner: — Prepare  the 
ordinary  negative  varnish  for  the  purpose  by  adding  to  it  strong 
ammonia  solution  in  the  proportion  of  six  or  eight  drops  to  an 
ounce.  It  will  then,  if  a  shellac  varnish,  be  quite  miscible  with 
water  without  precipitation.  A  slight  milkiness  upon  adding  water 
would  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  some  other  resin,  but  would  not 
interfere.  Should,  however,  a  test  quantity  precipitate  largely  a  fresh 
sample  of  varnish  must  be  employed,  a  home-made  shellac  varnish 
being  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  possible.  The  prepared  varnish  is 
poured  slightly  at  one  corner  on  to  the  negative  (which  should  have 
been  previously  gently  warmed),  and  caused  to  flow,  driving  the  bulk 
of  the  water  still  remaining  in  the  film  slowly  before  it.  When  the 
whole  of  the  negative  is  covered  it  must  be  swayed  to  and  fro  so  as 
to  thoroughly  mingle  the  varnish  and  the  water  of  the  film.  A  brisk 
heat  may  then  be  applied,  when  the  negative  will  dry  in  the  accus¬ 
tomed  manner,  and  be  as  hard  and  safe  as  though  nothing  abnormal 
had  occurred  to  it. 

If  through  any  cause  a  negative  cannot  be  attended  to  in  this 
manner,  it  may  be  flowed  over  with  the  prepared  varnish  diluted  one 
half  with  spirit,  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  varnished  after¬ 
wards  in  the  usual  manner.  Extra  heat,  however,  will  be  required 
upon  varnishing,  and  the  varnish  kept  for  some  length  of  time  flow¬ 
ing  upon  the  film,  or  it  will  not  penetrate  through  the  film  to  the 
glass,  the  consequence  being  a  patchy  appearance  of  the  negative 
which  will  show  in  printing,  those  parts  appearing  lighter  by  reflected 
light  (though  more  opaque  in  printing)  that  have  not  allowed  the 
varnish  to  penetrate  thoroughly. 

A  third  plan  consists  in  pouring  over  the  still  wet  plate  a  solution 
of  dextrine  or  gum  arabic,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  the  film  down 
when  it  dries.  It  is  much  inferior  to  the  method  above  described, 
and  it  offers  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  after  penetration  of 
the  varnish — a  point  which  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  the 
thorough  absorption  by  the  film  of  the  varnish  and  the  penetration 
to  the  glass  which  causes  a  well-varnished  negative  to  be  so  well  able 
to  withstand  atmospheric  changes. 

The  other  class  of  negative  that  is  most  likely  to  give  trouble  has 
no  silvery  deposit;  but,  owing  either  to  the  too  great  thickness  of  the 
film  through  thick  collodion,  or  to  its  “  pores  ”  being  filled  up  by  an 
unusual  amount  of  intensification,  the  film  is  apt  to  peel  up,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  edges,  and  leave  the  plate  entirely  as  soon  as  dry.  The 
simple  expedient  of  flowing  the  negative  with  spirit  before  it  is  dry 
will  often  be  all  that  is  required  to  enable  it  to  dry  in  safety.  Should, 
however,  the  negative  be  valuable  and  danger  be  feared  (and  the 
experienced  photographer  will  hav8  a  very  good  idea  as  to  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  peeling),  the  simplest  and  best  plan  will  be  to  varnish  with 
the  ammoniacal  shellac  varnish,  as  above  described,  before  drying. 
This  peculiar  property  of  ammonia  upon  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  forms  a  safeguard  of 
great  value  for  negatives  of  the  class  we  describe,  and  we  can  offer 
the  testimony  of  repeated  successful  trials  to  its  efficacy. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  Mr.  G.  Dawson’s 
communication  (on  another  page),  but  time  does  not  permit  us  to 
notice  it  in  detail  this  week. 
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GELATINE  AND  CHROME  ALUM. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  published  on  this  subject  during 
the  past  year  or  two,  considerable  misconception  appears  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  effect  which  chrome  alum  has  upon 
gelatine.  Many  imagine  that  when  once  gelatine  has  been  treated 
with  chrome  alum  it  becomes  not  only  insoluble  but  impervious  to 
water. 

This  is  a  fallacy,  as  any  one  may  easily  demonstrate  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: — Take  a  thin  sheet  of  gelatine  (a  flake  of  Coignet’d 
“gold  label”  will  answer  the  purpose)  and  soak  it  in  a  twenty-  or 
thirty-grain  solution  of  the  salt,  and  dry  it;  then  cut  it  in  half,  and 
immerse  each  piece  in  water — the  one  in  hot  (say  at  a  temperature 
of  150°)  and  the  other  in  cold,  and  note  the  result.  Each  will 
become  soft  and  pliable,  thus  proving  that  water  has  been  absorbed. 
That  treated  with  the  hot  water  will  become  soft  much  quicker  than 
that  with  the  cold,  and  if  the  action  of  the  hot  water  be  continued 
for  a  lengthened  period,  and  the  temperature  much  increased,  it  will 
become  so  soft  and  tender  that  it  cannot  be  handled  without  its 
breaking,  and  it  will  eventually  be  partially,  if  not  quite,  dis¬ 
solved. 

Plain  gelatine,  and  gelatine  treated  with  chrome  alum,  may,  to  an 
extent,  be  compared  with  raw  hide  and  tanned  leather,  as  raw  hide 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water  but  soluble  in  hot — that  is  to  say,  the 
gelatinous  portions  of  it.  Tanned  leather,  on  the  contrary,  is  in¬ 
soluble  alike  both  in  hot  and  cold  water.  If  a  piece  of  leather  that 
has  been  tanned  be  soaked  in  cold  water  it  will,  like  the  chromated 
gelatine,  absorb  it  and  become  soft  and  pliable,  and  the  same  will 
result  if  it  be  soaked  in  hot,  but  in  a  much  shorter  time  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  tanning  operation  has  been  more  or  less  perfectly 
performed.  Even  if  it  b9  boiled  it  will  show  no  disposition  to 
dissolve,  although  it  may  become  exceedingly  soft,  especially  if  the 
tanning  has  been  imperfectly  done. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  a  film  of  gelatine  that  has  been 
soaked  in  and  allowed  to  absorb  a  solution  of  chrome  alum  applies 
equally  well  A)  one  in  which  the  alum  has  been  added  to  the  gelatine 
while  in  solution  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  degree  of  insolu¬ 
bility  produced  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  salt  introduced. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  in  published  formulae  a 
proportion  of  chrome  alum  given  for  a  definite  quantity  of  gelatine, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  kind  to  be  employed  and  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  and  this  ambiguity  frequently  proves  a  source  of  trouble ; 
for  it  may  happen  that  if  the  stated  quantity  of  salt  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  one  sample  of  gelatine  it  will  render  it  ropy,  or  even 
convert  it  into  an  insoluble  mass,  which  cannot  be  manipulated, 
while  if  the  same  proportion  be  added  to  another  it  will  fail  to 
accomplish  what  is  desired,  as  the  film  when  dry  will  not  be 
sufficiently  insoluble  to  answer  its  purpose. 

Again:  what  would  be  a  proper  quantity  of  chrome  alum  to  add  to 
a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  in  order  to  make  a  film  of  it  insoluble 
when  dried  may  render  a  stronger  one  quite  unusable,  although 
each  contains  but  the  same  amount  of  gelatine.  Therefore,  the 
quantity  of  chrome  alum  to  be  added  to  a  given  proportion  of  gela¬ 
tine  must,  in  a  measure,  be  governed  by  the  quantity  of  water 
in  which  it  (the  gelatine)  is  dissolved;  that  is,  if  the  solution  be 
at  all  strong. 

We  may,  en  passant,  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
unaware  of  it,  the  effect  a  solution  of  chrome  alum  has  upon  one  of 
gelatine.  On  the  first  addition  no  apparent  change  is  produced 
except  in  the  colour.  On  a  further  addition  the  solution  appears  to 
become  slightly  more  fluid,  and  if  still  more  be  added  it  will  thicken, 
and  rapidly  (almost  suddenly)  be  converted  into  a  tough,  semi-solid 
mass,  which  no  amount  of  stirring  or  heating  will  again  render 
fluid. 

We  have  recently  been  trying  a  series  of  experiments,  the  results 
of  which  will  be  interesting  to  many  who  have  not  given  much 
attention  to  the  matter.  Three  different  samples  of  gelatine  were 
selected,  one  being  Coignet’s  “  gold  label,”  which  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  strongest  gelatines  in  the  market.  Another  was  a  flake 
gelatine  of  English  make,  sold  at  about  eighteenpence  per  pound ; 
and  the  third  sample  was  also  of  home  manufacture,  and  was  in 


a  rather  thin  filament.  The  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  about  two 
shillings  or  two  and  threepence  per  pound.  It  is  very  clear  and 
transparent,  and,  like  most  gelatines,  is  prepared  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  One  ounce  of  each  was  dissolved  in  three  fluid  ounces  of 
water,  and  to  each  a  solution  of  chrome  alum  (strength  twenty  grains 
to  the  ounce)  was  added  until  the  whole  was  converted  into  a 
glutinous  mass.  Coignet’s  took  two  and  a-half  drachms  of  solution  to 
effect  this  ;  the  second  sample,  four  drachms ;  and  the  third  (which 
we  should  have  judged  from  its  appearance  and  price  to  have  been 
of  a  stronger  character  than  the  second)  required  four  and  a-half 
drachms,  or  nearly  double  that  of  Coignet’d. 

One  ounce  of  each  was  then  dissolved  in  seven  ounces  of  water 
and  tested  as  before,  and  we  found  that  the  Coignet’s  now  required 
four  drachms,  the  second  sample  eight,  and  the  third  nine  drachms, 
to  produce  the  glutinosity.  Each  of  the  samples  was  next  tried 
with  one  ounce  dissolved  in  eleven  ounces  of  water,  and  it  required 
five  and  a-half  drachms  of  the  solution  to  convert  the  Coignet’d,  six¬ 
teen  drachms  the  second,  and  seventeen  the  third  sample.  We  have 
repeated  the  experiment  with  other  and  commoner  varieties  of  gela¬ 
tines  and  also  glues,  and  in  each  case  found  that  the  poorer  the 
quality  the  more  chrome  alum  solution  was  required  to  produce  the 
semi-solid  state ;  and  with  some  samples  we  tried,  if  the  proportion 
of  water  were  great,  the  alum  solution  appeared  to  have  but  little 
effect,  even  when  added  in  very  large  quantity. 

We  may  here  mention  that  in  all  these  experiments  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  gelatine  was  raised  to  exactly  110’  Fahr.  when  the 
chrome  alum  was  added.  This  was  carefully  noted,  because 
temperature  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  result;  for  if  it  be  low  as 
much  alum  cannot  be  added  as  if  it  be  high,  and  hence  the  experi¬ 
ments  would  not  have  been  comparative. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  next  tried  by  dissolving  the  same 
gelatine  in  similar  proportions  of  water  as  before,  but  adding  a 
smaller  quantity  of  chrome  alum,  yet  as  much  as  could  be  introduced 
without  producing  the  glutinous  state,  and  then  pouring  it  on  glass 
plates  which  had  previously  been  coated  with  ox-gall,  and  when  dry 
stripping  them  off,  and  then  testing  them  for  the  power  of  absorb¬ 
ing  water — both  hot  and  cold.  We  found  in  all  cases,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  each  of  those  made  with  the  thin  solutions 
of  gelatine,  containing  the  larger  proportion  of  chrome  alum,  resisted 
the  action  of  both  hot  and  cold  water  the  best.  Although  all  the 
films  absorbed  water  they  did  not  appear  to  expand  to  any  great 
extent  laterally,  although  they  did  somewhat  in  thickness. 


Since  we  wrote  on  the  subject  of  a  standard  method  of  measuring 
the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  we  have  received  Mr.  Alexander 
Cowan’s  promised  article,  and  also  a  rough  model  of  the  apparatus 
he  proposes  to  employ  in  lieu  of  a  graduated  screen  after  the  style 
of  the  sensitometer.  In  its  present  state  the  arrangement  is  only 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Cowan  to  illustrate  the  principle  he  would  adopt. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  parts — a  dark  Blide  to  carry  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate,  and  a  framework  (into  which  the  plate-holder  slides)  fitted 
with  a  drop  shutter  working  in  as  close  proximity  as  possible  to  the 
plate.  The  shutter  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  apertures  of  various 
lengths,  so  that  when  the  exposure  is  made  different  portions  of  the 
plate  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  light  for  varying  periods  of 
time,  bearing,  however,  a  known  relation  to  one  another.  So  far  as 
the  principle  is  concerned  this  apparatus  would  seem  to  answer 
every  requirement ;  but,  practically,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  exposure  may  vary  in  every  different  instrument, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  even  in  any  one  instrument.  Thus 
the  rapidity  of  the  drop  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  weight  of 
the  shutter  itself,  on  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed,  and  on 
its  size,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  little  poiuts  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  shutter  which  may  tend  to  retard  its  free 
motion.  With  the  same  shutter,  even,  it  is  probable  that  variations 
in  the  atmospheric  conditions  will  produce  au  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  rapidity  of  the  drop.  The  rapidity  of  the  drop  movement,  too, 
seems  to  us  rather  to  favour  uncertainty,  as  a  very  slight  hitch  or 
stoppage  of  the  free  motion  of  the  shutter  will  cause  an  error  pro- 
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portionately  larger  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  longer  exposure. 
\Ve  trust  that  this  subject,  having  been  mooted,  may  be  fairly  aud 
fully  discussed  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  the  desirable  consum¬ 
mation — a  recognised  standard  of  sensitiveness. 


ON  A  STANDARD  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING 
SENSITIVENESS. 

After  the  remarks  in  last  week’s  Journal  I  have  ventured  to  send 
the  following  results  of  rough  experiments  with  partly-constructed 
apparatus  (which  I  forward  with  this),  hoping  to  induce  others  to 
experiment  in  the  same  direction,  and  trusting  that  means  may  be 
agreed  upon  to  use  some  standard  of  measurement  that  will  be 
considered  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  even  if 
not  scientifically  exact. 

The  standard  candle,  as  certified  for  use  in  photometrical  experi¬ 
ments  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  seems  to  offer  a  light  of  sufficient 
uniformity  for  the  purpose,  and,  being  easily  procurable  by  anyone, 
might,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  “  the  standard  ”  to  work  with.  If 
not  found  sufficiently  intense  two  or  more  could  be  used. 

If  the  very  valuable  “  sensitometer  ”  introduced  by  Mr.  Leon 
Warnerke  could  have  been  used  as  a  medium  to  filter  the  light 
through  it  would  have  been  a  great  boon  ;  but  as  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  tints  required  seems  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  number  of  instruments  so  exactly  identical  as  to  form  a 
standard  of  reference  between  different  experimentalists  (although 
answering  so  admirably  for  individual  use),  it  almost  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  light  can  be  allowed  to  act  on  the  plate  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  any  medium  one  of  the  elements  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  would  be  at  once  removed. 

Experiments  in  this  direction  seem  to  show  that  if  a  plate  be 
placed  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  source  of  light,  and  exposed 
behind  a  “  drop  shutter”  having  vertical  slots  of  various  lengths,  the 
result  will  be,  on  development,  a  series  of  tints  varying  in  density 
according  to  the  lengths  of  the  openings. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  with  a  shutter  having  four  open¬ 
ings  varying  in  height  from  one  to  four  inches A  plate  was  exposed 
at  different  distances  till  the  four-inch  opening  would  give  on  develop¬ 
ment  with  a  standard  solution  for  an  agreed  time  a  tint  only  just 
definable,  the  parts  exposed  under  the  smaller  openings  not  being 
visible.  Another  plate  was  exposed  at  half  the  above  distance  and 
developed  under  the  same  conditions,  the  result  being  that  the  one- 
inch  area  gave  a  tint  of  the  same  density  as  the  four-inch  in 
the  former  case,  and  also  all  the  others  in  differing  degrees  of 
density.  A  shutter  can,  of  course,  be  made  to  give  any  required 
proportion  between  the  tints. 

Some  such  principle,  it  is  suggested,  might  perhaps  be  applied  for 
this  purpose ;  at  anyrate,  if  all  interested  in  the  subject  will  contri¬ 
bute  any  idea  they  may  have,  perhaps  amongst  the  many  a  re¬ 
cognised  standard  might  be  agreed  upon.  It  is  no  use  waiting 
till  we  can  get  absolute  perfection  in  this  any  more  than  in 
other  matters.  There  is  no  finality,  and,  perfectly  satisfied  as 
we  may  be  today  with  any  practice  or  process,  we  will  change  again 
tomorrow  if  we  can  find  a  better.  Alexander  Cowan. 


PEELING  AND  SPLITTING  OF  THE  FILM. 

The  editorial  remarks  on  the  above  subject  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
this  Journal  are  timely  and  to  the  point,  so  far  as  they  go.  Without 
waiting  for  the  results  of  their  further  communications  it  will  be 
curious  to  note  whether  two  investigators,  working  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  will  hit  on  the  same  mode  of  prevention  or  cure. 

Taking  for  granted  the  editorial  enumeration  and  classification  of 
he  predisposing  causes  of  the  peeling  and  splitting  of  films,  to  which 
I  shall  have  to  add  a  few  more,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first 
one,  namely,  imperfectly-cleaned  plates,  occupies  the  most  prominent 
place.  The  peculiar  formation  of  a  bright  silver  deposit  between 
the  film  and  the  glass  sometimes  indicates  that  this  particular  plate 
has  already  seen  service  for  previous  negatives;  but  sometimes,  also, 
the  phenomenon  occurs  with  previously-unused  glass  of  an  inferior 
kind — probably  glass  containing  an  excess  of  alkali  over  the  silica. 
The  latter  kind  of  glass,  after  being  kept  for  a  time,  is  apt  to  “  sweat,” 
as  it  is  technically  called,  and  an  oxidised  sort  of  film  forms  on  the 
surface  which  no  rubbing  with  the  chamois  leather  or  cloth  will 
remove.  I  have  frequently  met  with  glass  of  this  sort,  chiefly  of 
foreign  manufacture.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  glass  of  this  kind  will 
exercise  a  reducing  effect  on  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  when  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  action. 


In  both  oases  I  have  found  that  a  substratum  of  dilute  albumen 
will  generally  prevent  the  evil  complained  of.  The  mode  of  applying 
the  solution  to  the  plates  is  this  : — After  they  have  been  washed 
apparently  clean  in  water,  and  while  still  moist,  the  surface  to  be 
used  is  coated  with  a  solution  containing  the  whites  of  three  freBh 
eggs,  beaten  up  in  one  quart  of  water  and  filtered.  The  plates  are 
then  set  aside  to  dry,  when  they  are  fit  for  use.  An  objection  to  tbia 
plan  may  be  truly  urged  from  the  fact  that  this  albumen  comes  in 
contact  with  the  silver  solution,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  seriously 
injure  it  by  contamination  with  organic  matter;  so  that,  after  all, 
this  mode  of  working  comes  only  to  be  a  choice  of  evils. 

A  more  effective  plan  for  the  prevention  of  splitting,  &c.,  and  for 
cleaning  old  plates,  was  published  in  these  pages  many  years  ago 
by  your  able  contributor,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  It  consisted  in  soaking 
the  plates  for  a  short  time  in  a  strong  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid,  before  finally  washing  them.  Ever  since  his 
ingenious  announcement  was  made,  this  is  the  method  I  have  inva¬ 
riably  adopted  with  all  my  previously-used  glass,  and  have  never 
known  it  to  fail  in  perfectly  accomplishing  the  object  intended. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  recommend  it  too  strongly  to  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  re-using  their  old  negative  glass  for  new  pictures.  Except¬ 
ing  scratches,  they  seem  to  be  as  good  as  new  glass,  this  particular 
acid  admixture  having  such  a  powerfully  detergent  aud  solvent  effect. 
Of  course,  when  finally  polishing  the  glass  to  receive  the  collodion  it 
is  necessary  to  take  the  usual  care  that  the  rubbers  are  perfectly  dry 
and  clean,  otherwise  another  evil  will  creep  in.  By  adopting  the 
above  plan  of  procedure  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  be  much  troubled 
with  abnormal  reductions  of  silver  underneath  the  film  from  the 
fault  of  dirty  plates. 

Now,  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  nitrate  bath  and  collodion,  &c  , 
in  inducing  peeling  off  and  splitting  of  the  film :  it  appears  to  mo 
that  the  Editors  have  said  nearly  all  that  can  or  need  be  said  on  this 
question.  A  contractile  collodion  and  an  unsuitable  sensitising  solu¬ 
tion  bear  a  considerable  share  of  the  blame,  and,  above  all,  the 
piling  up  of  intensity  by  long  redevelopment  with  pyrogallic  acid 
and  silver.  Be  the  glass  ever  so  clean,  a  combination  of  unfavoura¬ 
ble  conditions  of  any  of  these  will  certainly  give  rise  to  splitting  up 
of  the  film,  either  as  it  dries  spontaneously  or  while  it  is  being 
warmed  before  varnishing.  Indeed,  whilst  in  front  of  the  fire,  I 
have  sometimes  even  heard  the  film  break  up  with  a  sharp  click, 
showing  the  great  amount  of  tension  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
At  other  times,  when  it  has  stood  this  ordeal,  the  moment  the  varnish 
touched  the  plate  the  film  would  fly  and  crumple  up  in  various 
places.  Whenever  I  have  seen  any  tendency  in  my  chemicals 
to  play  me  this  trick  I  adopted  a  plan  which  has  never  failed  me ; 
indeed  it  is  so  simple  and  so  easily  put  into  practice  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  adopt  it  in  all  cases  of  intensification 
— either  with  pyro.  or  iron.  Immediately  after  washing  the  film  free 
from  all  traces  of  hyposulphite  or  cyanide  pour  over  it  a  solution 
of  gum  arabic  in  water,  and  allow  the  plate  to  dry  spontaneously. 
The  gum  solution  need  not  be  very  strong.  About  the  consistency 
of  an  ordinary  gum  paste  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  will  be 
near  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  effectually  and  to  prevent  any 
peeling  or  frilling  arising  from  unequal  contraction  or  expansion  of 
the  film.  At  all  events,  when  properly  applied  I  have  never  found 
it  to  fail  in  effecting  the  object  in  view 

As  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  above,  and  bearing  on  the  subject, 
I  may  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  in  the  course  of  many  experiences  with  this  troublesome 
evil. 

The  addition  to  the  developer  of  an  organic  restrainer — such 
as  sugar,  glycerine,  or  gelatine — acts  as  a  very  great  help  to  prevent 
contraction  of  the  film  when  drying,  as  thereby  I  apprehend 
the  pores  of  the  collodion  are  filled  up  and  thus  rendered  less  liable 
to  be  affected  by  hygrometric  or  thermometric  conditions. 

Some  cases  of  the  splitting-up  tendency  are  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  injudicious  use  of  any  solution  of  silver  to  intensify  with  which 
has  previously  served  its  purpose  either  for  a  negative  or  positive 
sensitising  bath.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  any  good  reason 
for  this;  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  as  I  have  stated. 

Citric  acid  as  a  restrainer  to  the  developer  does  not,  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  play  any  prominent  part  for  or  against  this  defect.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  much  prefer  this  acid  to  acetic,  particularly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  intensifying  an  iron-developed  negative — no  matter  whether 
the  redeveloping  agent  be  pyrogallic  acid  or  ferrous  sulphate.  Herein 
I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  the  views  expressed  by  the  Editors, 
but  possibly  we  may  have  been  working  under  different  conditions. 

Finally :  the  splitting-up  defect  is  much  more  prevalent  when  the 
plate  has  not  had  its  proper  length  of  exposure.  In  such  circum- 
1  stances  the  image  is  forced  by  extra  drenching,  which  pushing 
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or  forcing  generally  occurs  in  the  more  heavy  shadows.  Thus,  while 
the  brightly-lit  portions  of  the  plate  are  fully  brought  out,  the 
repeated  application  of  the  developer  on  one  part  of  the  plate — local 
intensification,  as  it  is  called — only  results  in  the  collodion  being 
permeated  right  through  in  certain  portions  only.  Hence,  also,  that 
peculiar  silver  deposit  between  the  glass  and  the  film  may  be  formed 
in  patches,  and  when  dry  will  resist  the  adhesion  of  the  collodion  to 
the  glass,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  foreign  matter  has  intervened. 
It  strikes  me  forcibly  that  the  latter  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of 
the  splitting-up  nuisance.  In  such  cases  as  this  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  In  other  words — don’t  do  it.  George  Dawson,  M.A. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS 

A  very  necessary  hint  to  paper  manufacturers  (or  I  suppose  I 
should  be  more  correct  in  saying  to  albumenisers )  is  given  in  an 
editorial  article  in  a  recent  number.  I  will  lend  my  voice  to  swell 
the  complaint  that  we  cannot — do  not,  at  anyrate — get  the  same 
quality  of  paper  that  was  obtainable  years  ago.  And  why  ?  Surely 
an  improved  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  photography  and 
increased  facilities  in  the  manufacture  and  transit  from  one  country 
to  another  should  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  down  the  price  of 
albumenised  paper  without  any  falling  off  in  quality.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  though  the  price  has  descended  the  quality  has  done  so  in 
far  more  than  fair  proportion ;  and  what  makes  the  matter  worse  is 
that,  if  by  “paying  a  price”  one  obtains  a  sample  of  paper  which 
will  give  the  quality  of  print  one  used  to  get,  other  difficulties  spring 
up  which  entirely  nentralise  any  benefit. 

*  *  # 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  introduced  to  a  “new”  paper,  or,  rather, 
a  new  brand  of  albumenised  paper  was  recommended  to  me  by 
a  friend,  who  spoke  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  its  qualities. 
After  a  little  difficulty  I  procured  a  sample  and  I  was  greatly  pleased 
with  it — up  to  a  certain  point.  It  gave  a  bright,  vigorous  image, 
and  by  very  slight  modifications  in  its  treatment  seemed  adaptable 
to  nearly  any  class  of  negative,  while  it  toned  easily  to  a  good 
colour,  which  stood  the  hypo,  without  deterioration.  But,  after 
fixing ! — then  came  the  trouble !  Some  people  might  call  them 
blisters.  I  remember  once  officiating  on  behalf  of  a  medical  friend, 
my  duties  consisting  in  the  application,  by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair 
pencil,  of  an  unstated  quantity  of  liquor  epispasticus  to  a  measured 
area  of  another — a  mutual — friend’s  chest.  I  was  informed  after¬ 
wards  that  I  had  “  overdone  ”  it ;  but  the  result  was  the  nearest 
approach  I  have  seen  in  the  way  of  “blisters”  to  those  obtained 
upon  my  new  sample  of  paper.  The  only  advice  I  could  get  to 
assist  me  in  avoiding  these  blisters  was  to  “use  plenty  of  salt 
in  the  washing  water,  and  keep  on  decreasing  the  quantity  very 
gradually.”  What  would  become  of  the  contents  of  an  ordinary 
salt  box  if  many  prints  had  to  be  washed? 

*  *  * 

By  the  way,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  fault  lies  not  so  much 
with  the  paper  as  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  the  negatives  produced  now  as  compared  with  (say)  ten 
years  ago.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  such  a  change  has  taken 
place,  and  that  it  is  one  which  is  likely  to  very  greatly  affect  the 
general  character  of  the  resulting  prints.  But  how  is  it  that  prints 
made  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  years  ago  will  bear  very  favourable 
comparison  with  those  made  at  the  present  day  from  the  same 
negatives — wear  and  tear  and  “fading’’  given  in? — negatives,  too, 
that  have  not  been  over-printed  from,  and  thus  become  silver- 
stained,  but  in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  new.  An  instance  of 
this  sort  came  under  my  own  notice  a  few  months  ago,  so  pray  don’t 
blame  it  all  on  to  modern  negatives. 

*  *  * 

The  recent  extremely  “  warm  ”  weather  must  have  severely  tried 
the  gelatine  process  everywhere  ;  indeed,  I  have  heard  rumours 
of  difficulties  in  many  quarters  where  all  trouble  had  been  popularly 
supposed  to  have  been  surmounted.  The  difficulties  which  I  have 
heard  spoken  of  amongst  my  own  immediate  circle  of  photographic 
acquaintances  are,  however,  scarcely  traceable  in  some  cases  to  the 
mere  effect  of  excessive  temperature.  The  great  bete  noir  of  the 
gelatine  worker  in  hot  weather  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  refusal 
of  the  emulsion  to  set  upon  the  plate ;  but  I  have  heard  of  cases  of 
failure  in  which  the  emulsion  has  not  progressed  as  far  as  that  stage, 
and  others,  again,  where  the  plates  have  set  perfectly  and  easily,  but 
the  films  have  been  entirely  useless  photographically  when  dry. 
Truly  it  seems  as  if — to  repeat  an  oft-heard  expression — “  we  don’t 
understand  gelatine  yet.” 

*  *  * 


To  those  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  getting  their  plates  to 
set  I  can  recommend  the  simple  contrivance  described  by  Mr.  G. 
Herschell  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  consists  in  the  use  of  a  box  con¬ 
taining  pounded  ice  (or,  I  presume,  any  freezing  mixture),  which  is 
moved  about  on  the  levelling-slab  so  as  to  cool  it  locally  just  before 
laying  down  the  coated  plate.  It  may  not  be  so  convenient  as  cool¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  levelling  surface ;  but  it  effects  a  great  saving 
in  ice  or  other  cooling  material,  which  will  be  a  recommendation  in 
many  cases. 

*  *  * 

An  economical  cooling  arrangement  I  saw  in  use  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago — the  result  of  sudden  necessity — consisted  of  a  shallow  wooden 
dish  (formed,  in  the  case  I  refer  to,  of  an  old  picture  frame,  with  a 
thin  board  nailed  to  its  back).  This  was  filled  with  pounded  ice,  the 
sheet  of  plate  glass  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  whole  levelled  in  the 
usual  way  by  means  of  three  screws. 

*  *  * 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  Editors  with  regard  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  freezing  mixtures  of  chemical  composition  is  one  that  may 
be  utilised  with  advantage  in  those  cases  where  ice  is  not  readily 
obtainable;  but  where  that  commodity  exists  I  think  it  will  continue 
to  be  the  most  economical  “  cooling  mixture.”  The  materials  of  which 
the  chemical  mixtures  are  compounded  are  mostly  of  the  cheapest,  and 
no  more  need  be  mixed  at  one  time  than  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
may  dictate.  Thus,  a  tin  or  zinc  box  or  tray  (a  la  Herschell)  may 
be  filled,  or  partly  filled,  with  any  of  the  mixtures — of  course  avoid¬ 
ing  those  in  which  free  acid  takes  a  part,  or  the  metal  box  would 
soon  be  destroyed — without  any  very  great  pecuniary  outlay.  Sal 
ammoniac,  Glauber’s  salts,  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  or  sulphuric  acid — which  form  the  ingredients  of  the  principal 
mixtures — are  cheap  enough  in  the  crude  or  commercial  form,  and, 
where  ice  is  not  obtainable,  will  form  a  tolerably  efficient  substitute. 
*  *  * 

In  the  discussion  which  has  been  proceeding  under  the  heading  of 
“  Gelatine  versus  Wet  Collodion,”  in  which  one  side  deny  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  with  dry  plates  equal  results  to  those  produced 
by  wet  collodion  when  certain  classes  of  subjects  are  in  question,  it 
strikes  me  that  both  sides  may  be  more  or  less  in  the  right  from  their 
own  particular  point  of  view.  I  will  not  deny — it  would  be  folly  to 
do  so — that  wet  collodion  as  yet  holds  its  own  in  the  matter  of 
quality  of  result  where  certain  subjects  of  a  peculiarly  difficult 
nature  have  to  be  dealt  with.  But  I  would  ask  those  gentlemen  who 
thus  inconsiderately  (for  such  I  must  call  it)  speak  of  the  in¬ 
capability  of  gelatine  plates  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  because 
in  their  hands  such  is  the  case — I  would  ask  them  whether,  in  (say) 
a  quarter  of  a  century’s  time,  when  they  and  others  have  had  time  to 
find  out  what  gelatine  will  and  will  not  do,  and  how  to  do  it, 
they  expect  still  to  be  decrying  gelatine ;  or  whether  they  will  before 
that  have  settled  down  to  try  and  “  learn  ”  gelatine  as  they  have 
presumably  already  learnt  wet  collodion  ? 

*  *  * 

I  don’t  mean  to  imagine  that  all  are  alike,  but  when  I  read 
of  people  running  down  a  new  process  because  it  will  not  do  for 
them  everything  that  a  process  thirty  years’  old  will,  I  can’t 
help  thinking  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  once  very  high  in 
his  praises  of  gelatine.  He  had  worked  it  successfully — indeed,  never 
from  the  first  had  any  trouble  with  it — until  there  came  a  time  when 
everything  went  wrong,  and  so  he  returned  to  the  bath  and  called 
gelatine  bad  names.  That  gentleman’s  knowledge,  however,  was 
derived  from  the  printed  instructions  issued  by  the  maker  of  the 
plates  he  used;  when  he  got  beyond  that  he  was  nowhere. 

Argus. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATION  ASSISTED  BY 
“ARTISTIC  RETOUCHING.” 

Retouching  having  become  quite  a  necessity  as  regards  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  even  at  present,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  studios,  how  carelessly,  what  should  be  done 
by  skilful,  artistic,  and  experienced  hands,  this  most  essential  adjunct 
to  the  profession  is  carried  out. 

Retouching  can  be  divided  iuto  several  branches.  For  instance  : 
to  aid  in  softening  the  effect  of  too  dark  and  heavy  shadows;  in 
giving  to  the  face  a  much  more  smooth  and  pleasant  effect;  to 
remedy  natural  defects  inherent  in  our  art,  such  as  freckles,  Ac.,  and 
is  also  made  to  belie  photographic  truthfulness  by  often  flattering  the 
sitter;  by  modifying  the  indelible  marks  of  time  (or.  more  vulgar 
phrase,  “  crows’-feet”  marks),  although  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
increased  by  the  injudicious  or  helped  by  the  judicious  lighting  of 
the  sitter  by  the  photographic  artist. 
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Still,  retouching  with  all  these  parts  to  play  can  claim  a  much 
higher  and  artistic  point  by  being  used  judiciously,  as  is  frequently  to 
be  seen  by  the  published  specimens  in  almost  every  trade  window. 
For  example:  in  the  hands  of  a  really  good,  artistic  retoucher  place 
a  negative  taken  under  the  following  conditions,  and  allow  him  to  use 
his  own  judgment  and  skill,  and  I  think  the  photographic  artist  who 
has  taken  the  negative  will  ask  himself  the  question — “  Is  it  possible 
I  have  taken  such  a  fine,  artistic  picture  as  that?” 

Take  a  sitter.  Let  the  light  be  just  evenly  balanced — neither  too 
deep  shadows  nor  too  strong  high  lights— so  that  the  resulting  nega¬ 
tive  will,  if  properly  exposed,  show  the  details  of  every  part  of  the 
sitter  well  and  evenly  defined,  clear,  sharp,  and  not  intensified,  and 
which  when  printed  would  be  weak  and  flat.  Let  this  be  given  to 
an  artist  as  mentioned  above  and  he  will  be  able  with  his  pencil  to 
produce  an  effect,  after  a  little  study  of  the  negative,  which  must  cer¬ 
tainly,  as  far  as  photographers  are  concerned,  place  an  artistic  re¬ 
toucher  as  the  sine  qud  non  acquisition  to  a  studio.  Again  :  suppose 
a  photographer  to  be  an  artist — that  is,  in  judging  of  effects  of  light 
and  shade  and  posing  himself.  In  this  case  what  a  splendid  aid 
will  be  the  artistic  retoucher,  who  with  delight  and  pleasure  will  aid 
by  the  pencil  what  has  already  been  so  well  begun  ! 

Still,  we  find  retouching,  like  all  other  branches  of  our  pleasant 
art,  abused,  and  in  many  instances  well  applied ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  the  bad  effects  of  injudicious  posing  or  lighting  can 
by  any  means  be  remedied  by  the  artistic  retoucher.  Having  the 
matrix,  so  to  speak,  before  him  his  forte  lies  in  trusting  in  artistic 
lighting  effects  where  previously  none  existed  (always  supposing  the 
negative  taken  is  already  capable  of  being  so  aided)  or  in  modifying 
and  balancing  those  effects  in  which,  with  all  the  well-used  skill  prac¬ 
tised  by  many,  the  resulting  negative  is  too  often  found  wanting.  This 
want  the  artisticretoucheriscapableof  supplying,  and  to  show  how  well 
and  oftentimes  it  is  done  I  need  only  refer  my  readers  to  a  close  and 
careful  inspection  of  many  of  the  cabinets  and  cartes  published  daily. 

In  concluding  these  few  remarks  I  would  say — Do  not  consider 
the  retoucher  as  a  mere  hiding  medium  for  slovenly  operating,  &c., 
or  fancy  that  an  indifferent  negative  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
these  gentlemen  and  expected  to  produce  as  fine  results  as  one  in  the 
first  instance  well  posed,  lighted,  and  manipulated. 

An  operator  in  posing  now  has  an  advantage  that  a  few  years 
back  was  not  within  his  reach.  I  mean  he  lias  before  him  many 
examples  of  posing,  lighting,  and  effects,  and,  if  his  mind  be  open  to 
improvement,  he  should  readily  and  easily  accept  them.  But  I  am 
afraid  the  profession  is  sadly  at  fault  in  the  “T  s.  d.”  affair. 

If  a  really  good  artistic  retoucher  is  capable  of  producing  such 
effects,  is  it  not  worth  while  (in  this  the  land  of  wealth)  not  to  let 
the  palm  of  artistic  effect  be  carried  off  by  foreigners,  and  give  rise 
for  an  expression  used  by  “Free  Lance”  lately  in  the  Journal, 
that  the  photographs  of  Mora  and  Sarony,  of  New  York,  are  not  yet 
beaten  by  our  work  at  home.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  more  than 
light  in  the  matter,  and  I  “guess  and  calculate”  the  ’cute  Yankee 
with  the  “almighty  dollar”  at  his  command  plies  it  freely  to  obtain 
he  best  man  and  “  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.” 

W.  J.  C. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  he  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

NORWICH. 

All  Norfolk  scenery  is  essentially  pretty  scenery.  There  is  nothing 
grand  or  rugged  or  wildly  picturesque  about  it.  Its  forte,  so  to 
speak,  is  in  winding  rivers,  silver-tipped  streams,  beautiful,  breezy, 
healthy  broads,  and  charming  rustic  views,  which  court  the  eye,  added 
to  which  are  remains  of  old  architecture. 

From  London  the  vacation  photographer  arrives  at  Thorpe  station. 
Crossing  over  the  Foundry  Bridge  lie  comes  down  Prince  of  Wales’- 
road,  at  the  end  of  which  he  can  either  turn  to  the  right  to  Tombland 
or  the  left  to  the  Cattle  Market.  Say  he  turns  to  the  right,  a  few 
steps  will  bring  him  to  one  of  the  beautiful  gates  of  the  cathedral 
called  “Ethelbert’s  Gate.”  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture,  and 
has  above  the  arch  a  curious  wheel  ornament  in  flint  and  stone 
panelling.  There  are  two  gates,  and  a  little  farther  on  we  arrive  at 
the  Erpingham  Gate.  The  lower  part  of  this  is  also  covered  with 
rich  sculptures,  the  canopies  being  beautifully  carved.  The  upper 
part  of  the  gate  is  plain,  except  that  under  a  canopy  is  a  kneeling 
figure  of  the  founder  very  finely  carved. 

Inside  the  gate,  and  to  the  left,  stands  the  Grammar  School — a 
picturesque  building  overgrown  with  a  wealth  of  jessamine.  Opposite 
js  a  lawn  like  enclosure  called  the  “  Upper  Close,”  containing  a  statue 


of  Lord  Nelson,  who  received  part  of  his  education  at  the  school. 
The  statue  of  the  defunct  hero  of  “England,  home,  and  beauty  ”  is 
very  poorly  executed,  and  a  disgrace  to  all  concerned. 

Before  the  operator  now  stands  the  cathedral,  the  beauties  of 
which  he  will  be  able  to  find  out  for  himself,  or  by  the  aid  of  the 
potent  “  silver  ticket.”  Let  him  not,  however,  miss  the  Cloisters,  as 
they  are  considered  the  finest  in  England.  In  their  delightfully-cool 
shade  he  may  wander  and  expose  his  plates  without  fear  of  dis¬ 
turbance.  At  one  o’clock,  however,  the  frugal  sometimes  partake 
there  of  a  sparing  meal.  On  the  north  side  is  the  Bishop’s  garden, 
containing  a  beautifully-decorated  building  called  the  Gateway — 
well  worth  a  plate. 

Now,  we  will  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  Prince  of  Wales’-road 
to  the  left — the  Cattle  Market  way — and  come  full  in  view  of  the 
Caatle.  The  operator  will  see  for  himself  whether  he  cares  to  bestow 
a  plate  upon  it.  It  is  a  very  ancient  building,  and  before  public 
executions  were  abolished  suspensions  used  to  take  place  on  the  top. 

Starting  again  from  the  Foundry  Bridge,  we  walk  along  the  east 
banks  of  the  river  and  come,  after  a  few  steps,  to  what  is  known  as 
Pull’s  Ferry.  It  leads  under  a  picturesque  archway,  and  is  worthy 
of  a  plate.  A  trifling  distance  further  on  is  an  old  ruined  tower 
called  the  “  Cow  Tower,”  and  Bishop’s  Bridge.  Now  the  operator 
may  turn  back  and  walk,  or  ride  by  ’bus,  to  the  Market  Place.  From 
the  Market  Place  he  can,  if  he  choose,  take  the  ’bus  to  the  Derelmm- 
road.  This  will  land  him  at  the  terminus,  the  “Robin  Hood,”  and 
opposite  the  inn  is  the  Old  Palace-road.  Proceeding  down  this  road 
he  will  soon  come  to  the  Dolphin  Inn,  originally  Bishop  Hall’s 
Palace — a  very  old  and  curious  building  of  much  interest.  Walking 
past  the  Dolphin  he  will  soon  arrive  at  the  Gibraltar  public  house, 
where  he  can  hire  a  boat  for  a  trifling  amount,  and  from  which  a  five 
minutes’  row,  past  the  Swan  Laundry,  will  bring  him  to  some  exceed¬ 
ing  pretty  scenery,  which  can  be  taken  from  the  banks.  Here  the 
trees  overlap  each  other  from  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  form  an 
avenue  delightfully  shaded  from  the  sun.  Wild  flowers  grow  on  the 
banks,  and  it  is  very  picturesque. 

Had  the  operator  omitted  to  turn  down  Old  Palace-road  and  gone 
along  the  Dereham-road  to  Hellesdon  Bridge,  passing  the  Gatehouse 
Inn,  he  would  have  passed  through  some  fields,  and  a  pleasant  walk 
of  about  five  miles  would  have  brought  him  to  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Cossey.  The  hall  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Stafford.  Access  to 
the  grounds  would  be  freely  accorded,  but,  even  with  the  exception 
of  the  hall,  there  are  “bits”  for  the  camera  in  profusion.  In  the 
park,  which  is  crossed  by  a  rivulet,  are  some  of  the  finest  trees  in 
the  country.  Cossey  Bridge  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice;  all  the 
scenery  here  is  composed  of  hill  and  dale. 

I  muBt  again  bring  the  tourist  to  Foundry  Bridge.  Going  down 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  stationwards,  he  will  come  to  what  is  called 
the  “Black  Tower this  is  worthy  of  note.  Boats  can  be  procured 
opposite,  and  a  run  under  Carrow  Bridge  will  bring  him  to  the 
pretty  village  of  Thorpe.  I  would  here  mention  that  by  crossing 
Carrow  Bridge  from  the  river  side,  and  paying  the  toll,  the  wanderer 
will  come  upon  an  old  ruined  abbey,  called  “  Carrow  Abbey,”  which 
affords  a  good  subject  for  a  plate.  All  along  the  river  Wensum,  with 
Thorpe  in  view,  is  interesting.  Further  on  comes  Whitlingham, 
and  here  are  the  ruins  of  Whitlingham  Church,  surrounded  by 
wildly-growing  shrubs  and  brushwood. 

On  the  left,  as  the  river  winds,  is  a  remarkably  pretty  wooded  hill 
called  Postwick  (pronounced  by  the  natives  “  Pozic  ”)  Grove.  It 
stands  boldly  over  the  water  in  a  manner  similar  to  nothing  else  in 
the  county.  Next  we  come  to  Bramerton  “Wood’s  End.”  It  is  a 
place  much  frequented  by  excursionists  on  Sunday,  who  come  up  by 
boat  in  a  way  most  disagreeable  to  behold.  The  public  house  has  a 
long  strip  of  wooded  garden  running  alongside  the  river  on  the  hill 
side.  As  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  tourist  will  care  to  row 
further  down  the  river,  I  need  only  remark  that  the  beginning  of  the 
Broad  scenery  is  further  on.  If  we  had  gone  by  road  there  would 
have  been  an  additional  subject  of  interest  in  Thorpe  old  church.  In 
the  before-mentioned  the  photographer  out  on  an  excursion  will  find 
subjects  for  a  plate  or  two.  Charles  Kino. 


MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  WITH  FERROUS  OXALATE. 

In  the  usual  instructions  for  developing  with  ferrous  oxalate  the 
exposed  gelatine  plate  is  laid  in  the  prepared  developer,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plate  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  longer  or  shorter  stay 
in  the  fluid.  Should  the  image  come  too  rapidly  or  be  fogged,  or  should 
it  be  wanting  in  contrast,  the  developer  is  rectified  by  the  addition  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  or,  in  rarer  cases,  by  pouring  water  into  it.  This 
is  also  the  tendency  of  my  own  first  formula  for  the  oxalate  developer, 
made  by  mixing  potassic  oxalate  and  ferrous  sulphate. 
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With  regard  to  this  mode  of  developing — which  is  the  usual  one  both 
for  the  boiled  and  the  mixed  ferrous  oxalate  developer — complaints  have 
arisen  that  it  is  difficult  to  accommodate  the  development  to  the  exposure 
when  the  latter  has  not  been  accurately  measured,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  with  ferrous  oxalate  the  duration  of  the  exposure  must  be  adapted 
to  the  developer  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  com¬ 
plaint  is  not  altogether  without  justification  if  the  old  method  be 
adhered  to.  I  was  led  to  my  new  modification  by  a  question  put 
by  Mr.  Forrest,  of  Pontypridd. 

The  oxalate  of  potassium  solution  (three  volumes)  and  the  ferrous 
sulphate  solution  (one  volume)  are  measured  out  but  not  mixed,  the 
oxalate  of  potassium  solution  only  being  poured  into  the  cup,  and  a  few 
drops  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  added  to  it.  In  this  very  weak  fer¬ 
rous  sulphate  developer  the  gelatine  plate  is  laid.  A  greatly  over-exposed 
plate  will  develope  with  all  its  details — sometimes  quite  powerfully  and 
sometimes  thin  and  superficially.  In  the  latter  case  the  negative  must 
be  strengthened,  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  1  : 10  bromide  of  potassium 
solution  and  a  little  more  ferrous  sulphate.  The  shorter  the  exposure 
the  more  ferrous  sulphate  must  be  added.  With  a  normal  exposure  the 
whole  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  will  be  necessary  to  develope  the  picture 
sufficiently.  Of  course  the  ferrous  sulphate  addition  must  never  exceed 
one-third  of  the  volume  of  the  potassium  oxalate  solution,  otherwise 
the  solution  will  become  turbid. 

By  modifying  it  in  this  way  the  strength  of  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  can  always  be  increased  at  will,  so  as  to  begin  with  an 
extremely  weak  and  rise  to  a  very  powerful  reduction.  Not  only  can  a 
plate  which  has  been  four  or  five  times  too  long  exposed  be  brilliantly 
developed,  but  the  over-exposure  may  far  exceed  these  figures  without 
the  plate  being  lost. 

This  method  of  development  is  especially  valuable  for  views  taken  in 
the  open  air,  as  a  great  proportion  of  such  plates  are  over-exposed.  In¬ 
deed,  I  recommend  a  liberal  exposure,  as  over-exposed  plates  are  very 
easy  to  develope  with  the  modified  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  while 
under-exposed  plates  are  difficult  to  bring  out  under  any  circumstances 
(even  with  the  pyro.  developer).  Thus  every  fault  which  has  been 
alleged  against  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  has  been  removed,  since  it 
is  now  as  susceptible  of  modification  as  can  be  desired.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  true  of  the  mixed  developer.  That  got  by  boiling  oxalate 
of  iron  proto-oxide  with  potassic  oxalate  possesses  a  fixed  proportion 
of  active  ferrous  oxalate,  and  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  same  extent  to 
different  lengths  of  exposure.  This  advantage  will  certainly  help  my 
oxalate  developer,  prepared  with  ferrous  sulphate,  to  gain  the  victory. 

For  under-exposed  gelatine  plates  I  have  discovered  an  intensifying 
reserve  developer,  also  containing  ferrous  oxalate,  which  still  brings  out 
the  shadows  well  in  faulty  plates.  I  would  have  preferred  to  call  it  the 
“rapid  developer,”  if  that  name  had  not  already  been  brought  into  such 
discredit.  I  shall  soon  give  a  further  account  of  it. 

Other  experimentalists  would  add  foreign  substances  to  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  recommended  the  addition  of  citric  acid  ;  this 
acid  removes  the  rather  disturbing  alkaline  reaction,  and  acts  like  the 
oxalic  acid  or  acetic  acid  recommended  by  me.  Many  organic  sub¬ 
stances  are  mixed  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  Mr.  W.  Brooks 
recommends  the  addition  of  collocine,  Herr  Wilde*  a  solution  of  gelatine 
in  acetic  acid.  The  less  gelatine  the  softer  the  negatives  will  be,  and 
the  more  gelatine  the  more  brilliant,  hard,  and  glossy.  I  have  as  yet 
formed  no  final  opinion  as  to  the  serviceableness  of  the  addition  of  glue. 
— Phot.  Corresponded.  J.  M.  Eder,  M.D. 


LIVERPOOL  TO  LONDON  BY  WATER. 

No.  II. 

Tuesday  morning  found  us  at  Southampton.  We  had  passed  the 
Needles  some  time  early  in  the  morning,  but  most  of  us  were  on  the 
deck  soon  enough  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Solent  and 
Southampton  Water  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  what  proved  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  summer’s  day.  About  half-past  seven  we  had  ordered  breakfast  at 
our  hotel,  near  the  railway  station  and  close  to  the  harbour.  We  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  into  the  town  as  we  desired  to  be  in  time 
for  the  steamer  to  Cowes,  which  place  we  reached  about  half-past  nine. 

My  camera  was  soon  in  requisition  for  a  view  on  the  promenade,  and 
also  for  one  of  the  yachts  in  the  harbour  or  roadstead — I  am  not  sure 
which  is  the  proper  term  to  use.  We  had  been  told  that  by  taking  the 
boat  to  Ryde  we  should  be  in  time  to  see  the  start  for  the  Queen’s  cup,  but 
by  trying  to  see  both  Hyde  and  Cowes  in  the  limited  time  of  our  stay  in  the 
island  we  concluded  we  should  be  too  much  hurried.  We  had  not  been  on 
the  promenade  more  than  a  few  minutes  when  a  gun  was  fired  close  at 
hand,  which  proved  to  be  the  signal  for  getting  ready  to  start,  the 
yacht  race  being  at  Cowes  and  not  at  Ryde.  Shortly  after  a  second  gun 
was  fired  for  the  start,  and,  selecting  a  suitable  foreground  for  the  view, 
I  tried  for  a  stereo,  view  of  the  four  yachts.  The  picture  is  interesting, 
but  the  vessels  are  rather  too  far  off  to  be  effective.  We  lounged  about 
the  shore  for  a  time  and  enjoyed  the  pretty  scene — the  four  yachts 
bending  to  the  wind,  which  scarcely  rippled  the  water;  but,  owing  to 
*  Photo.  Mittheilungen,  vol.  xvii,  p.  41. — “Gelatine,  three  parts  ;  acetic  acid,  twenty 
parts  ;  water,  400  parts.  Sixty  drops  of  the  foregoing  solution  to  bo  added  to  fifty  c.c. 
of  the  ferrous  oxalate  dexeloper.” 


the  large  surface  of  canvas  which  they  carried,  the  graceful-looking 
vessels  passed  rapidly  through  the  water,  and  were  far  on  their  way  to 
the  sea  when  we  ceased  to  watch  them.  In  addition  to  the  crowd 
of  yachts — including  the  “Victoria  and  Albert”  and  the  sister  ship 
belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — there  was  one  of  the  great  turret 
ships,  forming  a  very  conspicuous  object  amongst  so  many  smaller 
vessels.  The  beautiful  steam  yacht  belonging  to  Mr.  Brassey,  the 
“Sunbeam,”  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year 
or  two  since  this  small  vessel  made  a  voyage  round  the  world ;  and  Mrs. 
Brassey’s  book,  describing  the  voyage  and  places  visited,  is  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  book  of  travel. 

It  was  expected  that  we  should  leave  Southampton  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  by  twelve  we  were  on  our  return  from  Cowes. 
Soon  after  leaving  Cowes  we  met  about  a  dozen  yachts  coming  out 
of  Southampton,  their  white  sails  bending  to  the  wind  at  what  seemed 
to  be  a  most  dangerous  angle.  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
that  a  little  extra  pressure  of  the  wind  does  not  cause  these  slender- 
looking  things  to  capsize.  We  also  passed  a  large  emigrant  ship  taking 
in  provisions  and  preparing  for  the  outward  voyage — a  common  enough 
sight  here,  no  doubt.  We  were  punctual  to  our  time  for  return,  and 
found  the  hatches  closed  and  the  steamer  ready  to  start ;  but  the  cap¬ 
tain,  in  his  good  nature,  said  he  must  give  the  late  comers  a  few 
minutes’  grace.  Very  much  to  my  surprise  I  found  a  few  minutes  later 
that  the  donkey  engine  was  again  at  work  unloading.  It  was  found 
that  some  cargo  had  been  overlooked,  and  it  was  nearly  five  o’clock 
before  we  were  again  steaming  down  Southampton  Water.  This  delay 
was  rather  vexing  to  us,  as  the  exta  time  could  have  been  much  more 
pleasantly  passed  at  Cowes.  The  sea,  which  in  the  early  morning  had 
been  almost  as  smooth  as  a  mirror — indeed,  in  some  parts  we  could  see 
the  reflections  of  the  clouds — was  now  slightly  ruffled  by  a  refreshing 
breeze.  The  towers  or  turrets  of  Osborne  House  wrere  clearly  seen  as 
we  passed  out  of  Southampton  Water,  and  very  soon  we  approached 
two  singular-looking  objects  in  the  midst  of  the  sea — forts  of  a  most 
formidable  kind  placed  almost  equidistant  between  the  mainland  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  must  be  terribly  lonely  places  to  live  in — 
almost  as  uninteresting  as  the  dwellers  in  light-houses  and  light-boats 
must  find  their  habitations.  Light-boats  and  bell-buoys  were,  of 
course,  objects  of  interest  all  around  the  coast. 

I  was  hopeful  that  the  sunsets  at  sea  would  be  as  beautiful  as  I  have 
often  seen  them  from  the  land  when  looking  seawards,  but  in  this  trip 
they  were  of  a  very  ordinary  kind  and  not  worth  painting ;  therefore, 
as  there  was  nothing  particular  to  do,  I  amused  myself  by  sketching  a 
sea  view  merely  for  colour  of  the  sea  and  watery-looking  sky.  Once  or 
twice  I  wished  I  had  had  my  camera  ready  as  some  large  shipe  came 
into  view  with  all  sails  set — a  truly  beautiful  sight.  The  captain 
pointed  one  out  to  me,  but  I  had  had  my  eye  upon  it  for  some  time. 
Unfortunately  my  camera  slides  were  not  “charged,”  and  I  had  to  let 
the  opportunity  pass,  the  captain  comforting  me  by  saying  we  should 
have  many  more  opportunities  in  the  Thames.  I  found  the  changing  of 
the  plates  in  the  cabin  a  difficult  operation.  Although  I  had  provided 
the  proper  means  to  shut  out  white  light  I  felt  very  doubtful  whether  I 
should  not  find  the  plates  and  pictures  in  a  state  of  “fog  but,  much 
to  my  surprise,  I  did  not  lose  a  plate  from  this  cause.  I  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  the  plates  into  the  slides  back  by  back  while  having  to 
almost  feel  what  I  was  doing  instead  of  seeing. 

By  this  time  everyone  on  board  bad  recovered  their  appetites,  and  the 
tea-tables  were  full.  The  evening  was  pleasantly  passed,  some  of  the 
party  amusing  themselves  by  playing  quoits,  and,  after  dark,  by  sing¬ 
ing;  others  in  watching  the  glorious  sky,  the  milky  way  appearing 
in  such  splendour  as  I  have  seldom  before  seen  it.  The  phosphores¬ 
cence  of  the  sea,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  it  is  sometimes,  was  still 
beautiful.  The  captain  told  me  that  the  phosphorescence  when  very 
distinct  was  a  sign  of  rough  weather.  I  should  rather  have  thought  it 
was  an  accompaniment  of  bad  weather,  as  it  is  only  seen  when  the 
water  is  disturbed. 

It  was  getting  dark  as  we  passed  Brighton,  and  being  far  out  at  sea 
we  could  barely  make  out  the  extent  of  the  town.  The  effect  of  the 
undulating  line  of  chalk  cliffs  was  curious.  An  hour  or  so  later  the 
lights  of  Eastbourne  came  into  view,  and  then  those  of  Hastings  and 
St.  Leonard’s. 

I  was  tired  and  glad  to  “  turn  in  ”  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  in  spite 
of  the  noise  wfas  soon  soundly  asleep.  During  the  night  I  had  a  good 
proof  of  the  fact  that  if  one  goes  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  noise  the 
cessation  of  the  noise  will  disturb  the  sleep.  So  it  was  on  Tuesday 
night,  or.  rather,  Wednesday  morning.  The  screw  made  less  noise,  and 
I  found  myself  waking.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  heard  the  signal 
to  stop.  The  cessation  of  the  noise  caused  me  to  waken  completely. 
For  about  an  hour  we  seemed  not  to  move,  and  we  found  afterwards 
that  the  captain — having  plenty  of  time,  aud  as  there  was  6ome  fog 
over  the  sea,  aud  many  fishing  boats  about — thought  it  better  to  stop. 
The  previous  night  we  had  noticed  the  pretty  effect  of  the  lights  of 
these  fishing  boats  dotted  about  at  various  distances. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday  found  us  iu  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
It  was  a  bright  morning  with  plenty  of  white  clond — just  the  sort  of 
light  for  photography,  as  the  results  of  my  plates  showed.  The 
captain  and  other  officers  of  the  ship  had  asked  me  to  take  their  por¬ 
traits.  This  was  done,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  return  for  their 
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kind  attention  they  will  all  receive  what  will,  I  hope,  be  to  them,  as  it 
was  to  me,  a  very  pleasant  memento  of  the  trip.  The  stereogram  of 
the  captain  standing  close  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  bridge— one  hand 
taking  hold  of  a  rope  and  the  other  resting  on  his  knee,  which  is  raised 
by  the  foot  being  on  a  step,  the  background  being  formed  by  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  ship — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  perfect  of  the  plates. 

The  expectation  that  there  would  be  many  ships  in  full  sail  making 
for  the  Thames  was  not  realised;  but  I  attempted  to  get  a  view  of 
a  fine  ship  at  anchor.  The  attempt  failed  through  distance  and  a 
slight  mist  over  the  water.  Before  packing  up  my  camera  I  made 
a  stereogram  of  the  entire  length  of  the  ship,  and  although  we  were 
going  at  good  speed  the  distance  shows  some  small  vessels  in  the  river 
very  sharp  and  distinct. 

There  are  probably  few  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Thames  from  the  Nore  to 
London.  Any  description,  therefore,  becomes  unnecessary.  Our  very 
pleasant  trip  came  to  an  end  when  we  reached  the  wharf  ;  and  it  may 
be  imagined  that  there  was  some  very  hearty  hand-shaking  with  the 
captain  and  others  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  on  board. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  amongst  the  passengers  were  several 
who  had  just  completed  the  tour  round  England  and  Scotland.  Start¬ 
ing  from  London  they  had  gone  to  Aberdeen  and  thence  to  the  various 
places  of  interest  in  Scotland,  and  all  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  not 
only  of  what  they  had  seen  but  of  the  accommodation  on  board 
the  various  steamers.  It  may  not  be  known  that  the  journey  can  be 
broken  at  various  places,  and  the  entire  circuit  may  be  completed 
in  about  a  fortnight,  or  it  may  be  extended  for  two  months. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  write  “finis”  if  I  must  adhere  strictly 
to  the  title  I  have  chosen  for  these  papers  ;  but  my  real  destination 
was  to  my  native  county  of  Kent,  and  to  Maidstone  and  Canterbury 
particularly.  If  Kent  be  not,  as  the  natives  fondly  believe  it  to  be, 
the  “garden  of  England,”  it  certainly  contains  scenes  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  “little  bits”  one  sees 
everywhere,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Medway  !  My  first  plate 
was  exposed  on  some  views  at  Aylesford,  including  the  picturesque  old 
bridge,  destined  very  soon  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  I  was  told 
by  the  county  surveyor  (who  was  busy  on  the  spot  taking  levels)  that 
the  bridge  was  not  safe  for  heavy  traffic.  Close  to  Aylesford  is  Mr. 
Brassey’s  palatial  residence.  As  I  was  running  short  of  plates  I  found 
it  advisable  to  economise  by  exposing  only  one-half  on  the  views, 
excepting  in  cases  where  the  stereoscopic  effect  was  more  desirable. 
The  half-plates  answered  my  purpose  as  mementos  of  the  scenes  to  be 
used  for  lantern  slides,  and  for  enlarging  if  required.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  traverse  the  banks  of  the  Medway  for  many  hundred  yards 
without  seeing  something  worth  photographing  or  sketching. 

Teston  Bridge  was  my  next  destination.  I  had  long  wished  for  a 
photograph  of  this,  which  is  not  far  from  Wateringbury,  and  about  two 
miles  above  East  Farleigh.  At  Teston  I  passed  an  hour  or  two  very 
pleasantly  sketching  after  I  had  secured  a  photograph.  Walking  back 
to  East  Farleigh  I  was  met  by  friends  in  a  boat,  and  although  it  was 
after  sunset  I  was  tempted  to  try  what  could  be  got  on  the  plate 
by  twilight.  The  result  was,  after  an  exposure  of  about  twenty 
seconds,  the  entire  outline  of  the  landscape  and  all  the  light  parts  of  the 
figures  in  the  boat. 

My  next  use  of  the  camera  was  in  the  Loose  Valley — less  than  two 
miles  from  Maidstone,  where  I  found  an  artist  painting  an  old  mill  and 
cottages,  with  the  mill-pond  and  beautiful  setting  of  foliage.  This  spot 
I  had  selected  the  previous  evening,  and  I  was  gratified  to  find  I  was 
not  alone  in  thinking  the  view  beautiful.  There  was  a  very  charming 
atmospheric  effect  at  the  time  my  picture  was  being  taken — about  noon. 
Anyone  would  say  on  looking  at  the  photograph  that  it  was  over¬ 
exposed  or  that  the  plate  was  fogged ;  but  on  the  other  half  of  the  plate 
about  ten  minutes  later  I  “took”  a  simple  cottage  (a  close  view),  and 
this  has  not  a  trace  of  fog.  My  view  of  the  old  mill  and  pond  is  the 
more  interesting  through  showing  a  swan  perfectly  still,  so  that  its 
reflection  in  the  water  also  is  perfect. 

At  Tovil — celebrated  for  its  paper  and  oil  mills — there  are  some 
pretty  “bits,”  particularly  an  old  ivy-covered  cottage  at  the  Maidstone 
end  of  the  village.  Passing  the  slender  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Medway,  carrying  the  footway  from  Tovil  to  Fant,  a  glance  at  the 
scene,  including  the  oil  mills,  tempted  me  to  try  half  a  plate.  The 
result  is  good,  though  for  a  paper  print  there  is  too  much  grey  tint, 
owing  to  the  blue  atmosphere.  This  and  the  other  similar  views  will 
make  excellent  lantern  slides.  Before  leaving  Maidstone  I  tried  two 
half  plates  on  some  groups  of  cows.  One  of  them  is  excellent,  though 
I  had  some  doubts,  as  from  the  use  the  animals  were  making  of  their 
tails  the  flies  were  somewhat  troublesome. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  here  that  on  one  half  of  a  plate 
I  had  taken  a  church  and  on  the  other  a  portrait  of  a  lady.  These  two 
pictures  proved  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  curious  way,  owing,  I  conclude,  to 
the  peg  I  had  inserted  in  one  of  the  stops  not  quite  fitting,  and  light 
had  passed  through.  The  result  is  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

Taking  Maidstone  as  a  centre,  a  large  number  of  beautiful  scenes  will 
be  found  within  easy  walking  distance.  The  old  church  and  bishop’s 
palace  in  the  town  itself  are  very  picturesque  objects,  situated,  as  they 
are,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  also,  the  High-street,  Maidstone,  like 
most  other  large  towns,  is  constantly  undergoing  change.  Within  the 


last  three  years  a  handsome  stone  bridge  has  been  built  over  the 
river — very  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  convenience  of  the  town,  but  also 
very  much  less  interesting  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  I  need  not 
linger  to  point  out  places  of  interest ;  they  are  numberless  and  may  be 
found  almost  without  seeking. 

I  will  not  stay  to  extol  the  beauties  to  be  found  in  and  around 
Canterbury.  I  was  there  only  a  few  hours,  and  as  it  rained  most  of 
the  time  I  could  do  very  little.  A  view  from  the  street  looking  up  (or 
down,  I  don’t  know  which,  but  it  is  picturesque  only  in  one  direction) 
attracted  my  attention  at  once.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  take,  as  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  is  protected  by  iron  bars,  and  1  had  to  hold  the 
camera  so  that  a  bar  came  between  the  two  apertures  of  the  camera. 
The  cathedral,  West  Gate,  and  one  or  two  other  places  were  all  1  could 
bring  away  in  the  short  time  I  could  spare  between  the  showers. 

Here,  then,  I  must  stop — partly  because  I  had  no  more  plates  with 
me,  and  also  because  I  do  not  wish  to  lengthen  this  to  a  third  part.  I 
trust  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  not  only  was  there  much  that 
was  interesting  to  a  photographer  on  a  trip  from  Liverpool  to  London 
by  Water,  but  also  that  a  visit  to  Maidstone,  the  Medway,  and  Canter¬ 
bury  will  be  found  to  provide  subjects  for  as  many  pictures  as  the 
artist  cares  to  carry  plates.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 


PHOTO-ELECTRICITY.* 

8.  Sulphide  of  Silver. — It  occurred  to  me  that  phosphorescence  would 
probably  be  found  to  be  a  means  of  transforming  luminous  energy  into 
the  energy  of  electric  current.  To  try  this  I  coated  platinum  and 
silver  plates  with  layers  of  Balmain’s  luminous  paint  (rendered  conduct¬ 
ing),  and  then  exposed  them  to  sunlight,  magnesium  light,  and  candle 
light  in  the  usual  way.  Currents  were  certainly  produced,  but  with 
such  apparent  irregularity  that,  after  about  twenty  experiments,  I 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  paint — at  least  for  a  while. 

In  one  of  these  experiments  with  a  silver  plate  coated  with  the  paint, 
I  obtained  results  apparently  so  anomalous  that  I  had  the  plate  chemi¬ 
cally  examined,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  found  that  during  the  immersion 
of  the  plates  in  the  cell  sulphide  of  silver  had  been  formed.  It  was 
evident,  then,  that  sulphide  of  silver  should  be  specially  examined.  For 
this  purpose  I  obtained  some  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  shook  it  up  in 
a  test-tube  with  some  pure  collodion,  and,  in  a  photographic  dark  room 
(admitting  only  red  light),  coated  a  silver  plate  with  the  emulsion. 
This  plate  was  immersed,  in  presence  of  an  uncoated  silver  plate,  in  a 
cell  containing  distilled  water  with  a  few  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  connections  being  made,  and  the  cell  kept  in  the  dark,  a  rather 
strong  D.  C.  was  set  up,  the  direction  of  this  current  being  from  U  to  S 
in  the  cell. 

The  light  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon,  falling  on  S  through  violet, 
blue,  and  red  glasses,  gave  a  strong  current,  which  in  each  case  was  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  D.  C.  Light  passing  through  green 
glass  gave  a  very  small  current,  also  opposed  to  the  D.  C. 

Thus,  the  direction  of  the  photo-electric  currents  is 
from  S  to  U  in  the  cell, 

or  opposed  to  that  of  the  AgCl  and  AgBr  currents. 

To  give  a  rough  numerical  idea  of  the  comparative  strengths  of 
the  photo-electric  currents  produced  by  light  falling  through  coloured 
glasses  on  an  emulsion  of  sulphide  of  silver,  I  quote  the  records  of  two 
experiments  : — 

June  12,  1880,  Morning. — Magnesium  Light. 

Two  red  glasses  in  front  of  S,  Spot  moved  violently  off  to  left  of  screen. 
One  red  glass  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  green  glass  ,,  ,,  ,,  about  50  divisions  to  left. 

One  blue  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  violently  off  to  left. 

One  violet  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

June  12,  1880,  Evening. — Magnesium  Light. 

Green  glass  in  front  of  S,  Spot  moved  140  divisions  to  left. 

Yellow  ,,  ,,  ,,  „  off  to  left. 

Red  , ,  , ,  , ,  >  >  » » 

Violet  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  >> 

Blue  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  j. 

Blue  and  violet  glass  in  front  of  S,  ,,  ,, 

Two  red  glasses  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Red  and  yellow  glass  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Green  and  yellow  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  65  divisions  to  left. 

Green  and  red  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

No  glass,  light  of  a  match  ,,  ,,  230  ,,  _  ,, 

A  candle  held  at  varying  distances  gave  deflections  varying  with  the 
distance,  the  distance  having  been  varied  from  about  six  inches  to  about 
five  feet. 

An  experiment  was  then  tried  with  two  clean  silver  plates  immersed 
in  distilled  water  containing  a  few  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Results: — - 

Green  glass .  12  divisions  of  scale  to  left, 

Yellow . .15  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Violet  . 34  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Blue . 70  ,,  ,,  ,, 

and  these  currents  were  opposed  in  direction  to  the  D.  C. 

*  Continued  from  page  421), 
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I  tried,  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  at  South  Kensington,  the  effects 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  on  the  sulphide 
of  silver  plate,  but  the  intensity  of  the  rays  was  not  sufficient  to  give 
appreciable  results.  Magnesium  light,  however,  falling  through  coloured 
glasses  confirmed  the  results  before  obtained. 

Subsequently,  at  University  College,  I  used  a  silver  plate  on  which 
sulphide  of  silver  had  been  directly  precipitated,  without  emulsion  with 
collodion,  and  exposed  it  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  of  (not  very 
strong)  sunlight.  The  D.  C.  had  not  died  out  when  the  light  was 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  plate.  The  motions  of  the  spot  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  marked  to  allow  of  any  conclusions. 

If,  therefore,  the  experiments  with  coloured  glasses  can  be  relied  on, 
it  appears  that  the  rays  at  both  sides  of  the  green,  when  falling  on  a 
plate  coated  with  an  emulsion  of  sulphide  of  silver,  give  currents  in 
the  same  direction,  while  the  green  rays  themselves  produce  very  little 
photo-electric  effect. 

9.  Nitrate  of  Silver. — A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was  mixed  in  a  test- 
tube  with  rather  thin  gelatine,  and  a  silver  plate  coated  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  was  immersed,  in  presence  of  an  uncoated  plate,  in  a  cell  contain¬ 
ing  distilled  water  and  a  few  grains  of  nitrate  of  barium.  D.  C.  from 
U  to  S  in  cell,  rather  strong,  and  of  very  long  duration.  Light  falling 
on  the  plate  gave  a  comparatively  small  result. 

The  plate  was  then  further  washed  over  with  the  silver  nitrate  solu¬ 
tion,  and  there  was  an  improved  result.  The  cell  was  connected  up 
with  the  galvanometer  all  night ;  and  next  day,  the  spot  having  come 
to  rest  at  250  divisions  of  the  scale  from  the  zero  (which  was  its  position 
when  no  current  passed),  magnesium  light  was  used  with  great  effect. 

When  no  glass  was  interposed  the  spot  moved  a  long  way  off  the 
screen  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  D.  C.  With  an  interposed 
blue  glass  the  current  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  strong  as  when  no  glass 
intervened.  An  interposed  red  glass  gave  a  very  small  current,  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  motion  of  only  ten  divisions,  in  the  opposite  direction. 
From  such  a  small  motion,  however,  no  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn, 
for  the  current  may  be  only  a  Grove’s  current. 

10.  Variation  of  the  Current  with  the  Distance. — It  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Professor  G.  Carey  Foster  that,  other  things  remaining  constant, 
the  photo-electric  current  might  be  found  to  vary  inversely  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  luminous  source  from  the  sensitised  plate.  For  the  energy 
of  the  light  incident  on  the  plate  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 

distance;  i.e.,  it  maybe  represented  by  where  k  is  a'constant  and  r 

the  distance  of  the  light  from  the  plate.  Also,  if  C= strength  of  photo¬ 
electric  current,  and  R  =  whole  resistance  in  circuit,  the  energy  of  the 
current  is  C2R,  so  that  we  have 


I  have  not  yet  verified  this  by  many  experiments  ;  but  I  have  had  con¬ 
structed,  by  Mr.  Groves,  of  Bolsover-street,  a  large  number  of  small 
cells,  made  by  fixing  two  parallel  plates  of  glass  in  an  ebonite  frame. 
These  cells  can  be  connected  in  series,  and  arranged  along  circles  of 
varying  radii,  the  incident  light  being  in  each  case  at  the  centre  of  the 
corresponding  circle.  A  few  experiments,  however,  made  in  this  way 
have  roughly  agreed  with  the  above  law. 

11.  Photographic  Effects  of  Current. — We  come  now  to  a  point  of 
fundamental  importance  in  photo-electricity,  viz.,  the  effect  which  the 
passage  of  a  current  through  a  sensitised  plate  has  on  the  plate. 

The  experiments  bearing  on  this  I  shall  quote  in  an  order  the  reverse 
of  that  in  which  they  were  performed. 

Two  silver  plates,  both  coated  with  AgBr  emulsion  (Liverpool  emul¬ 
sion),  were  immersed  in  a  tumbler  containing  water  and  a  few  grains  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  One  of  these  plates  was  connected  with  the 
zinc,  and  the  other  with  the  carbon  pole  of  a  bichromate  cell.  The  cur¬ 
rent  was  allowed  to  pass  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  result  was — 

1°.  That  the  plate  connected  with  the  carbon  pole  was  (without  the 
employment  of  a  developer)  visibly  blackened  in  its  immersed  part. 

2°.  That  no  visible  change  took  place  on  the  other  plate ;  but  when 
this  plate  was  “developed”  by  treatment  with  the  usual  pyrogallic 
acid  developer  its  immersed  portion  ivas  also  blackened. 

The  effect  produced  on  a  sensitised  plate  by  the  passage  through  it  of 
a  current  generated  by  light  was  also  investigated,  as  follows  : — 

A  cell  containing  distilled  water,  with  a  few  grains  of  KBr  in  solu¬ 
tion,  was  placed  in  a  dark  box.  Two  silver  plates,  S'  and  U',  the  first 
coated  with  Liverpool  emulsion  and  the  second  uncoated,  were  par¬ 
tially  immersed  in  this  cell ;  outside  the  box  was  placed  a  cell 
containing  water  with  a  little  common  salt  in  solution,  and  in  this  cell 
were  immersed  two  silver  plates,  S  and  U,  the  first  coated  with  an 
emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver  and  the  second  uncoated.  The  plates  in 
the  two  cells  could  be  connected  by  means  of  silver  wires,  which  passed 
through  light-tight  holes  in  the  side  of  the  dark  box.  Previous  to  im¬ 
mersion,  however,  the  bromide  plate  (in  the  box)  was  exposed  for  ten 
or  twelve  seconds  to  gaslight,  the  object  of  this  being  to  assist  the 
photographic  action  to  be  produced  by  the  photo-electric  current. 

The  circuit  was  completed  by  joining  S  to  U'  and  U  to  S',  and  mag¬ 
nesium  light  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the  chloride  of  silver  plate  for  some 
minutes.  The  bromide  plate,  S',  was  then  taken  out  and  developed, 


and  the  result  was  that  its  immersed  portion  was  very  sensibly  blacker 
than  its  unimmersed  portion,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  appearing  as  a 
straight  line  of  demarcation  across  the  plate. 

The  connections  were  then  reversed  (fresh  plates  being,  of  course, 
used).  S  was  connected  with  S'  and  U  with  U';  and  again,  on  develop¬ 
ment,  the  immersed  portion  of  the  bromide  plate,  S',  was  blackened. 
It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  identify  the  blackening  effect  with  the 
passage  of  the  current.  For  this  purpose  a  silver  pdate,  coated  with 
the  bromide  emulsion,  was  left  immersed  in  a  tumbler  containing  water 
with  a  few  grains  of  KBr  in  solution.  After  the  expiration  of  some 
hours  (in  one  instance  the  time  was  twenty  hours)  the  plate  was 
developed,  but  no  blackening  effect  appeared. 

12.  Localisation  of  the  Effect. — For  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
photo-electric  transmission,  it  is  evident  that  something  more  is  neces¬ 
sary  than  the  proof  that  the  developable  photographic  effect  is  limited 
to  that  portion  of  the  plate  which  is  immersed  in  the  conducting  liquid. 
The  effect  must  be  still  further  localised  in  a  conclusive  manner. 

For  this  purpose  I  fixed  several  strips  of  silver  foil,  «l5  «2,  s3,  s4, 
[Fig.  B),  on  a  glass  plate  ;  two  or  more  of 
these  strips  were  thrown  into  the  circuit,  the 
others  being  left  out,  while  the  whole  plate 
was  uniformly  coated  with  Liverpool  emul¬ 
sion,  and  immersed  in  a  cell  placed  in  the  dark 
box,  the  liquid  extending  about  half-way 
up  the  strips.  The  plate  was  connected  with 
the  carbon  pole  of  a  bichromate  cell;  and 
when  it  was  removed  from  the  cell  the  black¬ 
ening  took  place  only  on  those  strips  which 
where  metallically  thrown  into  the  circuit, 
and  only  on  the  immersed  portions  of  these 
strips.  One  of  these  plates,  containing  two 
strips,  was  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Physical  Society. 

13.  Fluorescence. — In  a  fluorescent  body  the 
energy  of  certain  rays  is  absorbed,  and  then 
given  out  as  a  radiation  composed  of  rays  less  refrangible  than  those  which 
the  body  has  received.  There  seemed  a  priori  to  be  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  transformation  of  energy  which  takes  place  by  means  of  fluores¬ 
cence  might,  under  favourable  circumstances,  show  itself  by  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  electrical  current  out  of  the  energy  of  the  incident  rays.  Hence 
I  determined  to  try  whether,  if  light  fell  on  a  plate  coated  'with  a 
fluorescent  substance,  a  current  would  be  generated,  the  other  details 
being  arranged,  as  in  the  experiments  already  described,  with  emulsions 
of  silver  salts. 

This  is,  at  present,  an  unverified  theory  ;  for,  although  strong  cur¬ 
rents  are  obtained  from  some  fluorescent  substances,  it  is  probable  that 
chemical  action  (due,  however,  to  the  action  of  light)  has  more  to  do 
with  these  currents  than  fluorescent  transformation. 

George  M.  Minchin,  M.A. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

[From  our  Special  Correspondent.] 

The  forty-eighth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  commenced  on  August 
31st,  and  remained  open  one  week  as  usual. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  an  address  by  the  President,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Salter  Rogers,  in  the  Great  Hall,  in  which  he  dealt  with  ail 
the  sections  of  the  exhibition.  He  said  he  was  much  pleased  to  see 
photographic  art  again  so  well  represented,  but  regretted  that  not  one 
example  of  Mr.  Willis’s  platinotype  process  was  amongst  the  collection 
of  this  year.  He  considered  the  specimens  exhibited  last  year  the  finest 
examples  of  photographic  printing  that  he  had  ever  seen.  In  looking 
round  the  present  exhibition  the  results  in  some  of  the  photographs 
obtained  were  truly  marvellous,  especially  in  instantaneous  photography. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg  had  some  very  clever  studies.  One  subject  was  a 
bathing  party,  one  of  whom  was  just  taking  a  “header,”  his  legs  and 
feet  being  perpendicular  out  of  the  water,  and  no  one  could  doubt  for 
one  moment  the  rapidity  of  the  exposure.  Messrs.  Marsh’s  frame  of 
Sivans  must  not  be  passed  without  notice,  also  the  photograph  of  the 
well-known  “Flying  Dutchman  ”  going  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per 
hour.  He  was  also  greatly  pleased  to  see  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  exhibiting  again  this  year,  and,  as  usual,  he  had  taken 
the  Society’s  first  silver  medal.  Mr.  Wliaite’s  studies  of  interiors  and 
little  sketches  on  the  beach  at  Brighton  spoke  well  for  the  capabilities 
of  the  gelatine  process.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  contributed  a  frame  of  pho¬ 
tographs  well  worthy  of  notice,  botanical  specimens  of  cones,  which 
seemed  to  him  perfect  in  manipulation,  being  photographed  the  natural 
size.  The  contribution  of  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders,  of  Bayswater, 
London,  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  portraiture  he  had  ever  seen ; 
the  effect  produced  by  its  being  printed  on  opal  was  quite  new  to  him, 
and  did  the  firm  very  great  credit.  He  also  briefly  alluded  to  the  other 
exhibits  in  the  department,  which  brought  his  remarks  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  section  to  a  close. 

The  general  attendance  at  the  exhibition  during  the  week  was  good, 
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On  the  following  evening  (Wednesday)  Mr.  William  Brooks,  of 
Reigate,  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Present  Aspects  of  Photography,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  magic  lantern  and  its  construction  were  considered, 
as  well  as  its  utility  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  The  Rev. 
Canon  Rogers  occupied  the  chair.  The  first  part  of  the  lecture  consisted 
of  a  general  description  of  the  gelatine  process,  with  examples.  Different 
printing  processes  were  described,  viz.,  silver,  carbon,  and  the  Wood¬ 
bury  printing  processes.  The  last  was  illustrated  by  examples  of  the 
relief  gelatine  film,  the  impressed  metal  plate,  and  the  finished  print, 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  Woodburytype  Printing  Company. 
The  improved  portable  camera  known  as  the  “  scenograph,”  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Sciopticon  Company,  was  then  exhibited  and  described ; 
also  a  pair  of  sensitometers  by  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke,  of  London.  A 
sample  of  Balmain’s  luminous  paint  was  next  shown,  and  it  was  rendered 
luminous  by  burning  in  front  of  it  a  few  inches  of  magnesium  wire.  He 
(Mr.  Brooks)  then  placed  over  it  a  photographic  transparency  on  glass, 
which  was  warmly  applauded.  Next  was  described  the  mechanical  and 
optical  construction  of  the  magic  lantern  and  the  manufacture  of 
oxygen.  Particular  attention  was  called  to  several  explosions  which 
had  occurred  during  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick’s  retort, 
&c,,  was  exhibited  and  shown  at  work,  and  seemed  to  give  great  satis¬ 
faction.  For  schools  and  class  exhibitions  the  sciopticon  form  of  lantern 
was  recommended ;  and  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  one  exhibited  was 
that,  for  classes,  there  was  not  any  occasion  to  put  out  the  other  lights 
in  the  room,  as  the  image  given  was  well  defined  and  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  to  admit  of  notes  being  taken  by  the  students.  Some  fine 
specimens  of  the  Woodbury  slides  were  exhibited,  which  had  been  lent 
by  the  Sciopticon  Company,  of  London.  A  series  of  slides  was  next 
exhibited  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamship  “Brest,”  which  took  place  in 
September  last  year,  at  the  Lizard.  These  were  greeted  with  a  round 
of  applause.  A  slide  from  Mr.  Chadwick’s  negative,  Shooting  Gulls, 
was  also  very  much  applauded,  several  of  the  gulls  on  the  wing  being 
well  defined  on  the  screen. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Benedict  Kitto,  lecturer  to  the 
Miners’  Association,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

The  judges  have  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Society  on  the 
quality  and  general  excellence  of  the  exhibits,  although  the  number  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  which  was  considered  slightly  below  the 
average  of  former  years.  Again  the  gelatine  process  is  well  to  the  front 
and  with  good  results,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  pictures  exhibited 
haxing  been  taken  by  it,  both  by  professionals  and  amateurs. 

Section  I. — Professional. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  has  been  awarded  the 
Society’s  first  silver  medal  for  his  excellent  production,  At  Gwysaney 
Hall.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  photographs  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
ever  seen ;  it  is  taken  on  a  gelatine  plate.  He  sends  also  several  other 
works — A  Study  of  Sheep,  In  Maiden  Meditation  Fancy  Free ,  and 
Dorothy,  the  last-named  being  an  interior  with  a  female  figure  most 
artistically  posed.  Mr.  Robinson’s  works  are  so  well  known  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders,  of  Bayswater,  London,  have  been  awarded 
a  second  silver  medal  for  a  portrait  study  of  a  boy,  printed  in  carbon  on 
opal.  If  it  had  been  a  direct  negative  a  first  silver  medal  would  have 
been  awarded.  Independent  of  the  pose  it  is  soft,  delicate,  and  bril¬ 
liant,  and  the  effect  is  truly  wonderful. 

Mr.  Arthur  Debenham,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sends  a  fine  collection  of 
portraits  and  studies,  very  soft  and  delicate,  to  which  a  first  bronze 
medal  has  been  awarded. 

Mr.  H.  G-.  Cocking  contributes  three  frames,  namely,  a  Country 
Election  Agent ,  Desolate,  and  Nancy  Lee.  The  first-named  cannot  be 
admired,  being  rather  coarse  and  somewhat  vulgar ;  the  other  two  are 
far  below  the  average  of  Mr.  Cooking’s  work  of  former  years. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Baker  has  been  awarded  a  second  silver  medal  for  a 
landscape,  A  Worcester  Lane.  It  is  a  very  artistic  production  and  a 
well-chosen  subject. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Thom  sends  two  pictures — Returning  from  Market  and 
The  Elephant,  Jumbo,  and  his  Keeper ,  Scott — which  possess  some  very 
good  points. 

Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield  forward  some  fine  productions  in  carbon, 
being  very  rich  in  tone.  Especially  noticeable  is  a  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,  and  a  study,  The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

We  again  have  some  of  the  admirable  work  of  Adam  Diston.  Relics 
of  the  Past  is  very  fine  ;  also  a  cottage  interior,  with  an  old  woman 
turning  out  the  contents  of  an  old  box.  The  latter  has  been  awarded  a 
first  bronze  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown  contributes  a  series  of  rustic  studies,  &c., 
A  Walk  in  Shanklin  Chine  being  the  most  effective. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Whaite,  of  Brighton,  has  several  frames  of  studies,  princi¬ 
pally  interiors  (drawing-rooms)  and  “bits”  on  the  coast  at  Brighton. 
They  are  very  brilliant  and  fine  in  tone,  and  speak  well  for  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  gelatine.  A  first  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  series. 

Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell  sends  three  frames,  the  best  of  which  is 
Lynmouth  Harbour,  North  Devon ;  but  we  think  he  is  not  quite  up  to 
his  usual  standard. 


A  very  interesting  series  has  been  sent  by  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers, 
of  Henley-on-Thames,  one  frame  being  instantaneous  studies  of  Swans, 
whioh  are  very  soft  and  delicate  ;  also  an  instantaneous  photograph  of 
The  Flying  Dutchman  Express,  going  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour. 
This  is  quite  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  is  taken  on  a  gelatine  plate. 
Henley  Regatta  and  Angling  on  the  Thames  are  also  noticeable.  A  first 
bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  series. 

Messrs.  J.  Newnham  and  Co.  send  two  composition  pictures,  which 
are  rather  under-exposed  and  heavy, 

Mr.  J.  B.  Blow  contributes  two  enlargements  of  a  Cornish  fishing 
village,  printed  in  carbon,  the  effect  of  which  is  marred  by  the  skies 
being  left  blank. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  has  been  awarded  a  second  bronze  medal  for  a  frame 
of  Botanical  Studies,  natural  size  (cones),  which  show  great  Bki'l  in 
manipulation.  He  also  sends  a  very  fine  enlargement,  in  carbon,  of  the 
students  of  the  City  of  London  College. 

Mr.  Edgar  Gael,  of  Falmouth,  has  some  very  good  examples  of  por¬ 
traiture  taken  on  gelatine  plates,  which  are  very  delicate,  soft,  and 
brilliant,  and  also  well  lighted. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Moor,  also  of  Falmouth,  sends  several  frames  of  portraits. 

Section  2. — Amateur. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg  is  well  to  the  front  this  year,  and  has  been 
awarded  a  second  silver  medal  for  a  very  fine  collection.  One  frame  is 
of  woodland  scenery  taken  on  gelatine  plates,  which  are  better  than 
anything  we  have  ever  seen  of  Mr.  Brownrigg’s.  I  he  other  frame  con¬ 
sists  of  instantaneous  studies— one  a  bathing  party,  in  which  one  figure 
is  actually  taken  in  the  act  of  diving  with  body  immersed  and  legs  and 
feet  out  of  the  water,  which  is  very  remarkable.  Several  street  views, 
including  Guildford:  Market  Day,  are  very  fine  specimens.  This 
award  is  the  highest  given  in  the  Amateur  department. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ferneley,  of  lteigate,  sends  some  very  good  sketches  of 
Tintern  Abbey  and  some  water  scenes.  We  note  great  improvement  in 
this  artist’s  work  over  former  years.  These  are  also  by  gelatine. 

A  first  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Ilinley  for  a 
series  illustrating  Australian  bush  life,  which  are  very  interesting,  for 
some  of  them  must  have  been  taken  under  very  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Collins  sends  a  few  interesting  instantaneous  sketches  of 
boats,  which  fully  illustrate  the  rapidity  by  which  boats  in  motion  can 
be  taken. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  contributes  four  frames  of  studies,  cabinet  size,  well 
chosen,  but  a  little  under-exposed,  though  at  the  same  time  possessing 
great  merit  in  certain  points. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

On  the  Comparative  Action  of  Developers  on  Different  Sorts 
of  Dry  Plates. — Death  of  M.  Tessie  de  Mothay. 

Anyone  who  is  in  the  habit  of  working  with  gelatine  plates  will  have 
found  that  a  developer  which  gives  good  results  with  one  maker’s  plates 
does  not  suit  those  of  another  maker,  though  in  themselves  the  plates 
may  be  equally  good.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  Dr.  Vogel’s  experience, 
especially  with  the  prussiate  of  potash  developer.  He  tried  it  first  upon 
some  moderately-sensitive  English  dry  plates,  and  got  such  extremely- 
powerful  negatives  that  intensification  was  quite  superfluous.  Herreu 
Wegner  and  Mottu,  of  Amsterdam,  then  sent  him  a  batch  of  carte 
plates  to  experiment  with.  These  were  exposed  five,  six,  and  seven 
seconds,  and  developed  with  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  developer  (one  c.c. 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  1 : 10,  two  c.c.  of  pyrogallic  acid,  1 : 10,  100  c.c. 
of  water,  and  five  drops  of  ammonia),  with  the  prussiate  developer,  and 
with  Edwards’s  glycerine  developer  with  the  following  result : — 

“  The  ordinary  developer  gave  the  same  sensitiveness  and  intensity  as  the 
glycerine  developer,  but  the  latter  gave  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  shadows, 
while  the  ordinary  developer  gave  a  yellow  lustre  to  the  shadows,  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  natural  clearness.  The  prussiate  developer  did  not  act  with 
more  intensity  upon  Herren  Wegner  and  Mottu’s  plates,  but  the  plates  were 
more  sensitive  to  it,  so  that  after  an  exposure  of  five  seconds  they  furnished 
with  it  an  image  equal  to  that  given  with  the  two  other  developers  after  an 
exposure  of  six  seconds.  It  also  gave  the  same  clearness  in  the  shadows  as  the 
glycerine  developer.  A  fourth  developer— an  unusually  strong  one,  that 
recommended  by  Herren  Wegner  and  Mottu  for  use  with  their  plates— was 
then  tried  and  compared  with  the  other  three.  The  image  was  brought  out 
very  rapidly,  but  it  disappeared  again  as  rapidly  under  a  dense  fog.  In  spite 
of  the  rapid  development  no  more  details  were  recognisable  in  the  picture  than 
in  that  obtained  by  the  ordinary  developer.” 

Under  Dr.  Vogel’s  direction  the  comparative  experiments  were  con¬ 
tinued  by  Herr  Schultz  Hencke  in  the  studio  attached  to  the  Technical 
High  School  at  Berlin.  On  these  he  reports  as  follows  : — 

“  The  plates  used  in  the  experiments  were  those  of  Herren  Haake  and 
Albers  and  Herren  Wegner  and  Mottu.*  The  first  comparison  was  made 
between  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  developer  and  that  of  Herren  Wegner 
and  Mottu  (water  100  c.c.,  six  and  two-thirds  c.c.  of  pyro.,  fifty-five  drops  of 
ammonia,  twelve  drops  of  bromide  of  ammonium).  For  that  purpose  I  exposed 
four  of  Wegner  and  Mottu’s  plates  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  developed 
two  plates  simultaneously  with  the  two  developers.  As  easily  foreseen,  the 
*  They  appear  to  be  what  are  called  triple  carte  plates,  viz.,  having  three  carte  nega¬ 
tives  on  one  plate. 
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action  of  Wegner  and  Mottu’s  developer,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
ammonia  it  contained,  was  extraordinarily  rapid— so  much  so  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  development  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  progress  being 
watohed.  Here  lie3  the  danger,  even  when  working  carefully,  of  getting  a 
fogged  plate.  Of  three  plates  which  I  treated  with  this  developer  only  one  was 
free  from  fog.  The  plates  were  exposed  five,  six,  and  seven  seconds.  With 
the  ordinary  developer  the  picture  appeared  at  the  end  of  twenty  seconds,  and 
in  four  minutes  it  was  quite  developed.  With  Wegner  and  Mottu’s  developer 
the  picture  appeared  in  both  cases  at  the  end  of  a  second,  and  the  development 
was  ended  in  the  first  instance  at  the  end  of  four  seconds,  and  in  the  second 
when  three  had  barely  elapsed.  There  is  still  another  attendant  circumstance 
which  I  must  mention.  The  developer  was  repelled  by  the  plate,  and  in  this 
way  (especially  by  rapid  development)  streaks  were  apt  to  occur.  I  made  the 
second  comparison  between  the  ordinary  and  the  prussiate  developer  (prussiate 
of  potash  fifty  c.c.,  1 :  4,  water  fifty  c.c.,  pyro.  five  c.c.,  ammonia  twelve  drops). 
On  this  occasion  a  remarkable  occurrence  took  place.  The  prussiate  developer 
at  first  developed  very  rapidly,  but  suddenly  the  development  was  completely 
arrested  and  overtaken  by  the  ordinary  developer,  and  both  plates  were  ready  at 
the  same  time.  This  phenomenon  I  established  by  repeating  the  experiment 
twice  again.  I  exposed  two  of  Herren  Wegner  and  Mottu’s  plates  five,  six,  and 
seven  seconds,  and  developed  simultaneously.  With  the  ordinary  developer  the 
image  was  visible  at  the  end  of  fifty  seconds,  and  fully  developed  at  the  end  of 
two  minutes.  With  the  prussiate  developer  the  image  appeared  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  seconds,  and  was  also  ready  at  the  end  of  two  minutes.*  The  result  with 
■  Herren  Haake  and  Albers’  plates  was  quite  different.  With  these  the  prussiate 
developer  brought  out  no  more  detail  than  the  ordinary  developer;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  considerably  greater  density  and  a  pronounced  yellowish- 
green  calour.  The  plates  developed  with  the  prussiate  developer  also 
fogged,  especially  at  the  edges.  This  developer  contains  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  (nearly  double)  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia  than  the  ordinary 
developer,  so  the  question  was  raised  how  far  the  same  results  might  be 
obtained  by  intensification  with  the  ordinary  developer.  I  took  five  c  c.  of  pyro., 
twelve  drops  of  ammonia,  and  the  original  quantity  of  bromide  of  ammonia  and 
water,  and  with  this  developer  obtained  a  plate  rich  in  detail,  but  fogged.  In 
order  to  do  away  with  the  latter  qualification  I  made  a  new  experiment,  adding 
two  c.c.  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to  the  developer  instead  of  the  original  one, 
and  with  that  got  a  plate  much  clearer  in  the  shadows.  The  plates  developed 
with  prussiate  were  always  favourably  distinguished  by  their  yellow  colour 
from  those  developed  by  the  ordinary  developer.  In  order  to  compare  the 
action  of  strong  and  weak  developers  I  doubled  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
took  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of  6  :  10,  and  the  original  quantities  of  water 
and  bromide  of  ammonium.  I  exposed  two  of  Herren  Haake  and  Albers’ 
plates  five  and  seven  seconds,  and  developed  one  with  strong  and  the  other 
with  an  ordinary  developer.  With  the  ordinary  developer  the  picture  became 
visible  in  twenty-five  seconds,  and  was  fully  developed  in  three  minutes  and  a- 
quarter.  With  the  stronger  developer  the  picture  was  visible  in  fifteen 
seconds,  and  ready  in  a  minute  and  a-quarter.  The  picture  obtained  with  the 
latter  developer  had,  with  equal  clearness  in  the  shadows,  much  more  detail, 
so  that  the  strong  developer,  with  an  exposure  of  five  seconds,  gave  an  image 
richer  in  detail  than  the  weak  with  an  exposure  of  seven  seconds.  I  next  in¬ 
stituted  a  comparison  between  Eder’s  iron  developer  (ferrous  sulphate  and 
potassic  oxalate)  and  the  ordinary  developer.  With  the  former  the  image 
appeared  sooner  and  denser,  and  was  fully  developed  thirty  seconds  sooner 
than  with  the  ordinary  developer.  With  an  exposure  of  five  seconds 
Eder’s  developer  gave  more  detail  than  the  ordinary  one  with  seven  seconds ; 
but  the  plate  developed  according  to  Eder’s  method  was  somewhat  hard  and 
had  a  remarkable  bluish-black  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  wet  plate. 
Then  with  it  the  plate  was  much  fogged,  while  other  observers  who  have  tried 
it  with  the  plates  of  other  makers  agree  in  asserting  that  the  advantage  of 
Eder’s  developer  to  be  freedom  from  fog— an  indication  of  the  influence  of  the 
nature  of  the  plate  upon  the  result.”  [These  experiments  are  to  be  continued.] 
Herren  Prumm,  Schaarwachter,  and  Iteichard  found  that  Eder’s 
developer  gave  hard  images  with  Vogel’s  new  emulsion  plates. 

Dr.  Vogel  himself  tried  the  prussiate  of  potash  developer  upon 
two  different  batches  of  his  plates,  with  quite  contrary  results.  With 
his  old  emulsion  and  the  above-mentioned  developer  he  obtained  plates 
which  decidedly  exceeded  those  developed  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
density,  clearness,  and  sensitiveness.  With  a  newly-prepared  sample 
of  emulsion  the  prussiate  of  potash  developer  produced  fog,  so  that  it 
seemed  quite  unsuited  for  use  with  Dr.  Vogel’s  emulsion.  The  cause  of 
this  altered  behaviour  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  Mittheilungen  announces  the  death  (at  Metz)  of  M.  Tessid  do 
Mothay,  the  original  inventor  of  the  lichtdruck  process,  so  successfully 
worked  out  by  Herr  Albert.  M.  Tessid  de  Mothay  worked  his  process 
in  1867,  when  it  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
that  year,  but  he  may  be  said  never  to  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  dis¬ 
covery.  His  gelatine  films,  which  were  prepared  upon  copper,  gave  off 
at  most  100  impressions,  which  had  half-tones,  but  of  a  strongly  litho¬ 
graphic  character. 

Comspaubentt. 


VIGNETTED  LANDSCAPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  only  just  read  Mr.  Warner’s  kind  mention  of 
my  photographs  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult.,  and  I  must  say  if  there 

*  These  plates  were  taken  when  the 'light  was  very  good,  and  exhibited  the  favour¬ 
able  action  of  the  prussiate  developer  on  the  sensitiveness  and  intensity  much  better 
than  those  which  I  made  my  experiment,  and  which  were  taken  whsn  the  light  was 
dull.— H,  W.  Vogel. 


is  any  merit  in  them  it  is  principally  due  to  the  vignetting.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  landscapes  generally  are  greatly  improved  by  vignetting.  I 
enclose  a  few  of  the  same  subjects  printed  both  ways,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  plain  prints  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
vignettes  ;  and  they  have  not  undergone  “  considerable  dodging  ”  either 
— just  a  hole  cut  into  a  piece  of  cardboard,  notched  round,  and  tacked 
on  to  the  printing-frame  is  all  the  “  dodging  ”  they  have  passed  through. 

It  appears  to  me  that  “Free  Lance’s”  remarks  on  Mr.  Cotes  worth’s 
and  Mr.  Warner’s  kind  suggestions  were  very  uncalled  for.  If  “Free 
Lance”  were  to  evaporate  the  phosphate  of  soda  toning  bath  he  speaks 
of  down  to  dryness  I  wonder  what  he  would  expect  to  find  left  but 
fragments — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  C.  Bromwich. 

September  4,  1880. 

[The  specimens  sent,  with  one  exception,  speak  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  vignette.  In  the  case  we  take  exception  to  the  vignette  is 
rather  too  large  for  the  print,  and,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
a  slightly  one-sided  effect  is  produced.  Our  friend  “  Free  Lance,” 
we  think,  only  directed  his  remarks  against  the  indiscriminate  vignet¬ 
ting  of  unsuitable  negatives,  and  did  not  iutend  to  condemn  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  vignetting  landscapes. — Eds.] 


PELLICULAR  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  hns  struck  me,  on  reading  what  has  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  different  quarters  on  the  subject  of  pellicular  substitutes  for 
glass,  that  the  proposed  films  of  gelatine  are  objectionable  on  many 
grounds.  They  are  troublesome  in  preparation,  difficult  to  manipulate, 
and  there  always  lurks  a  suspicion  of  danger  from  damp. 

I  am  myself  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  some  form  of  paper  tissue 
will  yet  be  utilised.  By  proper  treatment  suitable  paper  may  be  made 
as  transparent  and  structureless  as  the  gelatine  film,  but  the  objection 
is  always  urged  against  this  plan  that  the  material  employed  to  render 
the  paper  transparent  becomes  yellow  with  age.  This  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  the  degree  of  yellowing  varies  greatly  with  different  materials,  and 
if  almond  oil  be  employed  scarcely  occurs  at  all.  If  this  yellowing  arise 
from  gradual  oxidation  of  the  material,  would  it  not  be  possible,  by 
coating  both  sides  of  the  tissue  with  collodion  or  other  suitable  pro¬ 
tective  medium,  to  prevent  this  deterioration  in  a  great  measure  ?  Of 
course  such  a  tissue  might  be  used  as  the  permanent,  or  only  as  the 
temporary,  support  for  the  negatives  at  pleasure. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
September  7,  1880.  W.  H. 


AN  INTENSIFIED  FOR  GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Would  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  valuable 
Journal  for  the  following  formula,  which  I  think  will  prove  a  boon  to 
those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  intensifying  dry  plates?  Having  tried 
various  receipts  which  have  been  published,  I  cannot  find  any  of  them 
to  excel  this: — After  fixing  and  washing  the  plate  well,  place  it  in  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  ten  grains,  chloride  of  ammonium 
ten  grains,  water  one  ounce,  for  a  few  seconds,  until  it  bleaches.  Then 
wash  and  place  in  a  bath  of  cyanide  of  silver  until  it  blackens,  made 
as  follows 

Cyanide  of  potassium  .  2  ounces. 

Distilled  water .  48  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  1  ,, 

Distilled  water .  6  ,, 

Pour  the  silver  gradually  into  the  cyanide,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod. 
The  quantities  given  are  about  right  to  form  a  precipitate  which  will 
redissolve  afterwards.  To  be  used  when  a  few  days’  old.  If  a  negative 
by  any  chance  should  happen  to  become  too  dense,  place  it  in  a  hypo¬ 
sulphite  bath  of  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  which  will  reduce 
it  gradually  to  any  degree  required,  when  it  must  be  washed  thoroughly. 

I  liked  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  inteusifier  when  the  negative  was  placed 
in  cyanide  of  silver  after  intensification,  which  cleared  up  the  shadows 
and  removed  the  softness  which  I  found  so  objectionable  in  that  formula 
before  using  the  cyauide  of  silver.  But  the  great  drawback  is  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  that  inteusifier,  whereas  it  is  most  surprising  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plates  that  can  be  intensified  by  the  formula  I  have  given 
without  exhibiting  any  sign  of  exhaustion. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

42,  Hanover-square,  Bradford ,  Yorks,  J.  E.  Thompson. 

September  7,  1880. 


THE  WORKING  APERTURE  OF  THE  RAPID  SYMMETRICAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  surprised  at  the  character  of  “Free  Lance’s” 
reply  on  this  subject  in  last  week’s  Journal,  in  which  he  attempts  to  fix 
the  onus  of  his  error  upou  “a  former  editor  of  this  Journal.”  Had 
“Free  Lance”  possessed  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  “lenses  he 
writes  about,”  and  not  a  mere  hearsay  acquaintance,  be  would  probably 
have  been  aware  that  the  rapid  symmetrical  of  today  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  period  he  quotes. 
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I  find  from  actual  measurement  that  in  the  8x5  rapid  symmetrical 
of  8J  inches  focus  the  largest  stop  (or  “stop  receptacle”)  is  -78  of  an 
inch.  Can  “Free  Lance”  make  that  (or  {  (or  even  {,  as  his  latest  cor¬ 
rection  has  it)  ? 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  stop  receptacle  of  a  compound  lens 
does  not  necessarily  reduce  its  quickness,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  does  so ;  but,  making  every  allowance  possible  in  the  direction  thus 
suggested  by  “Free  Lance,”  I  fancy  he  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
proving  the  actual  working  aperture  to  be  as  large  as  J-,  unless,  indeed, 
these  lenses  vary  very  considerably  in  construction. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
September  6,  1880.  H.  Y.  E.  Coteswortii. 


J.  Bkownson.— Orthographic  and  orthoscopic  lenses  are  now  quite  out  of 
date  and  are  seldom  used  for  architectural  subjects,  as  they  do  not  give 
straight  marginal  lines;  they  have,  therefore,  but  little  market  value.  We 
should  say  the  price  you  are  offered  for  it  is  a  fair  one,  and  advise  you  to 
accept  it,  especially  as  you  have  no  use  for  the  instrument. 

A.  H. — You  certainly  have  no  right  to  make  any  such  claim,  nor  do  we  6ee 
that  you  have  any  cause  for  complaint  except  against  your  own  conduct  in 
the  matter.  By  your  own  avowal  you  intended  to  do  a  pecuniary  injury  to 
your  neighbour,  but  found,  when  too  late  (as  you  think),  that  he  had  teen 
wise  enough  to  protect  himself  by  registration.  It  looks  like  adding  insult 
to  injury  to  ask  the  man  to  return  your  money  because  you  cannot  use  his 
pictures  against  himself. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  an  iron  studio  stand  with  mahogany  top  for  a  good  outdoor 
background— trees,  &c.  Photographs  exchanged. — Address,  \V.  Kevis, 
Lombard-street,  Petworth,  Sussex. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


m-  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered  — 

James  Green,  St.  Bees,  Cumberland.— Three  Outside  and  One  Inside  View  of 
Mgremont  Church,  Cumberland. 

G.  E. — The  work  is  out  of  print  at  present. 

"W.  W. — Thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  will  be  a  good  strength  to  employ 
for  the  purpose. 

Inquirer.— Bees’-wax  is  soluble  in  turpentine  and  also  in  benzole;  the  latter 
solvent  will  better  answer  your  purpose. 

Beginner. — The  streaks  in  the  negative  arise  from  the  glass  being  imperfectly 
cleaned — not  from  any  fault  in  the  chemicals. 

Saml.  F. — The  exposure,  brief  as  it  must  have  been,  has  evidently  been  too 
long,  as  the  movement  of  the  animals  is  very  apparent. 

F.  Smithson.— Bichromate  of  potash  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than 
in  cold,  but  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  five-per-cent,  solution  in 
cold  wa  tr. 

Dexter. — Any  philosophical  instrument  maker  will  supply  what  you  require 
much  cheaper  than  you  can  possibly  make  it  yourself.  The  price  ought  not 
to  exceed  a  few  shillings. 

j.  s. _ Use  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  diluted  with  an 

equal  quantity  of  water,  and  remove  the  prints  as  soon  as  the  yellowness 
has  disappeared  ;  then  well  wash  them  in  several  changes  of  water. 

W.  L.  R. _ I-  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  levelling  shelf  be  specially 

cooled,  but  it  is  an  advantage  that  it  be  so. — 2.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down 
with  regard  to  the  temperature  ;  the  alcohol  should,  however,  be  as  cool  as 
possible. 

Lantern.— For  the  size  of  transparencies  you  propose  to  exhibit  you  will  re¬ 
quire  condensers  of  four  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  or  four  and  three- 
quarters  would  be  better.  Three  and  a-half  will  certainly  be  of  no  use 
whatever. 

Halo. _ The  reason  that  the  margin  of  the  picture  is  so  much  darker  than  the 

centre  is  that  you  have  fitted  the  cardboard  stop  in  front  of  the  lens,  and 
some  distance  from  it,  instead  of  between  the  two  combinations— the  position 
it  should  occupy  in  all  portrait  lenses. 

Achromatic. — If  you  remove  the  centre  lens  of  your  triplet  you  will  be  able  to 
work  much  quicker,  but  it  will  no  longer  cover  the  same  size  of  plate.  We  much 
question  if  you  will  be  able  to  use  it  for  anything  larger  than  seven  by  five. 
Try  it  on  a  whole  plate;  you  will  then  be  able  to  judge  how  far  it  will 
answer  your  requirements. 

H  Couch. _ If  you  employ  the  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 

you  will  find  it  very  much  inferior  to  the  liquor  ammonia  in  energy.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  substitute  it  for  the  latter  in  a  developing  formula 
if  as  we  understand  you,  you  intend  to  make  a  concentrated  solution  to 
be  used  from  a  dropping-bottle. 

G  Cruden.— Opinions  on  the  subject  differ  very  considerably,  but  we  think 
there  can'  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  superior  energy  of  the  alkaline  pyro. 
Ferrous  oxalate,  when  newly  made  and  in  full  energy,  will  frequently  bring 
out  an  image  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  so  far  as  the  mere  production  of 
detail  is  concerned,  but  the  action  must  be  protracted  in  order  to  produce 
sufficient  density. 

Warwick.— It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  a  novice  to  mount  prints  on  plain 
paper  so'  as  to  avoid  their  cockling.  If  you  use  india-rubber  solution  you 
will  have  no  difficulty ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  prints  are  liable  to  peel  off 
after  a  lapse  of  time.  You  will  find  that  if  you  employ  a  solution  of  gelatine 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  much  of  the  difficulty  will  be  avoided, 
as  the  alcohol  does  not  cause  the  paper  to  expand  to  the  same  extent  as 
water  does. 


Photography  at  the  Royal  Observatory.— The  Athenaeum  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  results  of  the  spectroscopic  and  photographic  observa¬ 
tions  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  in  the  years  1878  and 
1879  have  just  been  published,  in  advance  of  the  respective  annual 
volumes  for  those  years,  of  which  they  will  ultimately  form  parts.  The 
former  of  these  will  probably  soon  be  out.  From  the  photographs  it 
appears  that  the  minimum  of  solar  spots  and  faculas  took  place  about 
January,  1879  ;  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  spots  from  November 
11th,  1878,  to  April  8th,  1879,  and  of  faculse  from  December  13th,  1878, 
to  February  8th,  1879,  and  again  from  February  19th  to  April  4th, 
1879.  A  rapid  increase  in  their  number  is  shown  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1879,  accompanied  (in  accordance  with  what  has  previously  been 
remarked)  by  an  increase  in  the  mean  distance  from  the  sun’s  equator. 

Photographic  Exhibition  of  the  Art  Club,  Liverpool.— The 
Liverpool  Courier  says  that  among  the  various  exhibitions  which  have 
from  time  to  time  taken  place  at  the  Art  Club  Gallery  in  Sugnall-street 
not  the  least  interesting  and  instructive  to  its  members,  for  whose 
delectation  it  is  intended,  will  doubtless  be  that  which  opened  last 
night,  and  consists  of  a  splendid  collection  of  jdiotographs,  mosaics, 
frescoes,  and  illuminatious  illustrative  of  the  different  schools  of  ancient 
art.  The  club  is  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  for  the  display,  and 
the  500  or  more  subjects  of  study  of  which  it  consists  suggest  great  dis¬ 
crimination  and  knowledge  of  the  collector.  Casually  viewed  by  the 
uninitiated,  or  anyone  entirely  ignorant  of  the  treasures  thus  re¬ 
produced,  the  collection  must  necessarily  be  uninteresting,  and  many  of 
the  exhibits  appear  almost  unpleasant  to  the  eye;  but  to  the  critical  in 
such  things  there  is  a  vast  field  for  observation,  and  specimens  of 
the  most  interesting  descriptions  abound.  Byzantine  mosaics  from 
Ravenna,  where  the  finest  and  earliest  specimens  of  that  school  are  to 
be  found,  are  well  represented,  many  of  them  dating  from  the  sixth 
century.  The  Giotto  and  Florentine  schools  take  a  conspicuous  place 
both  as  to  number  and  subjects,  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  having 
supplied  many  fine  specimens  of  the  Florentine,  which  is  very  strongly 
represented.  The  photographs  colleotively  indicate  that  most  of  the 
originals  must  be  in  an  exceedingly  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the 
photographer  has  excelled  in  bis  art  in  reproducing  them. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
'For  two  Weeks  ending  September  8,  1880. 

These  Observations,  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  STANDARD 
MEASUREMENT  OF  SENSITIVENESS. 

During  the  last  fortnight  we  have  discussed  this  subject  with  a 
large  number  of  photographers,  all  of  whom  agree  more  or  less  in 
the  importance  of  the  object  Mr.  Cowan  has  in  view  in  bringing  the 
matter  forward,  and  from  some  we  have  received  promises  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  furtherance  of  that  object.  All,  without  exception, 
have  felt  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  standard  of  illumination,  or, 
rather,  a  standard  source  of  light,  by  which  to  measure  the  impressi¬ 
bility  of  the  sensitive  film.  On  the  meaning  of  a  standard  light  in 
this  sense  there  seems  to  be  room  for  a  few  words  of  explanation,  as 
different  individuals  attach  a  very  varying  degree  of  importance  to 
this  matter,  which  is,  in  our  view,  the  very  essence  of  the  whole 
question. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  the  standard : 
much  depends  upon  the  ultimate  object  in  view  in  makjng  the  actino- 
metric  measurement.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  merely  the  desire  of 
a  single  individual — whether  he  be  an  amateur  or  a  manufacturer  of 
dry  plates — to  be  able  to  say,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  approxima¬ 
tion,  what  is  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  different  batches  of  plates 
prepared  by  himself  or  acquired  from  other  sources,  the  task  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  In  his  case,  given  an  ordinarily  uniform  source  of 
light — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  “  standard  candle” — 
he  can  utilise  a  sensitometer  or  any  similar  gradation  of  tints,  and 
little  remains  to  be  desired.  His  results  are  perfectly  intelligible  to 
himself,  but  quite  unreliable  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  others. 
It  is  when  a  number  of  individuals  are  desirous  of  comparing  notes 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  establishment  not  only  of  a  uniform  light 
but  also  of  an  identical  scale  of  tints  in  each  case  will  become 
evident.  In  this  last  case  the  sensitometer  form  of  instrument  must, 
we  think,  be  relinquished,  and  Mr.  Cowan’s  plan  (or  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it)  of  tone-graduated  exposures,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  medium  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  sensitive  plate,  be 
adopted.  But  when  the  intention  is  widened  to  the  establishment  of 
an  international  standard — by  means  of  which  any  one  in  any  part  of 
the  globe  can  independently  compare  his  plates  with  those  of  any 
other  maker  whose  films  are  known  to  possess  a  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  capable  of  expression  in  generally-intelligible  terms — then  will 
the  full  difficulties  of  the  situation  be  experienced  and  the  whole 
importance  of  an  uniform  source  of  light  recognised. 

However  useful  the  “standard  candle"  may  prove  in  this  country 
(though  it  remains  to  be  proved  yet  that  it  is  sufficiently  uniform  in 
oharacter  to  be  of  use  for  such  delicate  work  as  testing  gelatine 
films),  its  general  applicability  may  be  doubted  in  other  countries 
where  different  standards  of  photometric  measurements  exist  (as,  in 
the  case  of  France,  in  the  Carcel  lamp).  At  the  same  time  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  for  the  universal  employment  of  some  easily- 
obtainable  illuminating  material  under  such  conditions  as  shall  con¬ 
duce  to  the  reduction  of  the  causes  of  variation  to  a  minimum. 

In  England  and,  wo  should  imagine,  in  most  civilised  countries 
wax  candles  are  easily  obtainable  of  certain  fixed  sizes.  It  is 
possible  that  by  utilising  a  number  of  these — say  three,  four,  five,  or 
more — instead  of  a  single  one,  a  sort  of  average  might  be  struck, 


and  there  would  be  less  probability  of  individual  variation  causing 
trouble.  Then,  again,  we  think  that  another  point  which  would 
tend  to  minimise  the  chances  of  uncertainty  and  variation  in  the 
results  would  he  to  work  with  a  comparatively  long  exposure  in 
preference  to  the  drop-Bhutter  arrangement  of  Mr.  Cowan  In  this 
latter,  as  we  have  pointed  out  previously,  the  actual  length  of  the 
exposure  given  is  always  liable  to  variation  even  in  the  same  instru¬ 
ment,  while  there  is  no  guarantee  that  in  any  two  instruments  the 
same  degree  of  rapidity  is  attained.  Further  than  this  :  where  the 
exposure  is  so  very  short  as  a  drop-shutter  one,  the  slightest  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  normal  rapidity  will  produce  an  appreciable  error, 
against  which  there  is  no  means  of  guarding.  We  should,  then, 
advocate  a  longer  exposure  with,  if  necessary,  a  greater  distance 
between  the  source  of  light  and  the  sensitive  film. 

Adopting  this  course  it  is  evident  that  the  drop  shutter  must  be 
replaced  by  some  other  arrangement.  Fortunately  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  that,  for  we  may  use  in  place  of  the  downward  vertical 
motion  a  circular  movement;  in  other  words,  we  may  UBe  instead  of 
the  drop  shutter  a  revolving  disc.  We  are  at  present  having  con¬ 
structed  an  apparatus  similar  to  Mr.  Cowan’s,  in  which  the  only 
important  variation  is  the  substitution  of  a  revolving  diso.  In  order 
to  explain  the  principle  of  its  action  we  will  ask  our  readers  to 
imagine  a  disc — say  ten  inches  in  diameter — capable  of  being 
revolved  rapidly  on  its  centre.  If  we  commence  from  the  centre 
and  mark  off  on  the  radius  a  number  of  points  half  an  inch  apart, 
and,  taking  each  point  as  a  centre,  pierce  the  disc  with  a  number  of 
equidistant  circular  apertures  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
our  graduating  machinery  is  complete. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  aperture  which  is  nearest  to  the  centre 
of  the  revolving  disc  will  give  a  much  longer  exposure  to  the  portion 
of  the  plate  behind  it  than  will  that  one  whose  centre  is  four  inches 
from  the  point  on  which  the  disc  revolves,  for  the  plain  reason  that 
the  latter  has  to  travel  over  eight  times  the  space  in  the  same  period  ; 
in  fact,  the  nearer  the  aperture  is  to  the  centre  of  the  revolving  disc  tbe 
slower  it  moves  and  the  longer  it  is  in  passing  a  given  point — ergo,  the 
longer  the  exposure  it  gives.  It  is  immaterial  at  what  speed  the  disc 
revolves,  as  it  is  plain  that  with  au  exposure  of  (say)  one  minute  the 
same  proportion  will  exist  between  the  periods  during  which  the 
plate  is  alternately  exposed  and  covered.  That  is  to  say,  supposing 
the  diameter  of  any  one  aperture  to  be,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
one-tenth  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  which  it  revolvee, 
a  total  exposure  of  sixty  seconds  would  represent  an  actual  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  plate  for  six  seconds  (or  one-tenth),  whether  the 
disc  has  made  sixty,  six  hundred,  or  six  thousand  revolutions 
during  the  time. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  apparatus  present  no  features 
which  distinguish  it  from  Mr.  Cowan’s.  It  consists  of  a  simple 
frame  provided  witli  au  elongated  aperture,  through  which  the  expo¬ 
sure  is  made,  and  to  one  side  of  which  the  revolving  disc  is  fixed, 
while  suitable  guides  for  the  plate-carrier  occupy  the  other. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  principle  we  would  propose  to 
adopt  in  order  to  enable  an  exposure  of  any  desired  length  to  be 
made  without  fear  of  variation.  The  details  of  construction  differ 
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slightly  from  those  we  have  given,  but  the  principle  is  exactly  the 
same ;  and  as  soon  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  an  accurate  drawing 
of  the  apparatus  we  shall  do  so,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to 
others  interested  in  this  matter.  Meanwhile  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  suggestions  of  any  fellow-workers  in  this  same  direction. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  by  one  of  those  curious  coincidences 
which  occasionally  occur — an  instance  of  two  experimentalists  work¬ 
ing  independently  in  the  same  direction — we  find  that  Mr.  William 
Bedford  proposes  to  adopt  the  very  principle  we  have  here  sketched 
out.  In  a  communication  made  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  a  precisely  similar 
arrangement  was  described,  and  a  comparison  of  diagrams  of  the 
revolving  disc  showed  a  striking  identity  of  even  the  most  minute 
details  between  Mr.  Bedford’s  apparatus  and  our  own.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  thus  early  the  matter  has  been  taken  into  serious 
consideration,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  ere  long  the  joint  ideas 
of  many  minds  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  reliable  standard 
“  sensitometer.” 


CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photography  on  ceramic  ware  is  a  subject  now  engrossing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  practical  photographers,  as  well  as  that  of  several 
porcelain  and  earthenware  manufacturers  ;  and  there  is  every  pro¬ 
bability  that  eventually  it  will  prove  an  important  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphic  industry.  The  present  appears  to  be  a  most  opportune  time 
for  the  introduction  of  photography  in  a  vitrified  form  on  pottery 
ware,  because  just  now  there  is  a  great  taste  prevailing— almost 
amounting  to  a  mania — for  ceramic  art.  At  no  previous  period 
during  the  present  generation  has  such  exorbitant — not  to  say 
fabulous— sums  been  paid  for  examples  of  Dresden,  Sevres,  Chelsea, 
Worcester,  and  other  well-known  artistic  ceramic  ware.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  high  prices  set  upon  this  class  of  work,  we  may 
mention  that  we  have  known  several  thousands  of  pounds  stated  as 
the  estimated  value  of  a  set  of  china  vases  apparently  possessing 
little  worth  except  in  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur. 

The  idea  of  vitrified  photography  is  by  no  means  new,  for  we  find 
that  during  the  year  1854  two  patents  were  granted  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  class  of  work.  Since  then  several  patents  have  been 
obtained  and  various  processes  published,  yet  for  some  reason  or 
other — although  good  and  promising  results  have  been  produced — 
ceramic  photography  may  still  be  considered  in  its  infancy  ;  but  we 
hope  soon  to  see  it ’matured,  when,  no  doubt,  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
highly-important  application  of  our  art-science. 

In  a  recent  number  we  published  an  abridgment  of  a  patent  taken 
out  in  this  country  by  M.  Lemary,  of  Paris,  for  the  production  of 
photographs  on  porcelain  or  pottery  ware.  The  invention  chiefly 
relates  to  a  method  of  colouring  or  working  the  pictures  up  in  mono¬ 
chrome  so  as  to  reduce  the  labour  and  skill  required  as  much  as 
possible,  without  the  risk  of  destroying  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the 
photograph  itself.  In  the  actual  process — so  far  as  the  production  of 
the  photographic  image  is  concerned — there  is  little  or  no  novelty, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  slight  modification  of 
the  old  and  well-known  dusting-on  or  powder  process,  except  that  M. 
Lemary  for  his  purpose  prefers  to  produce  the  photographic  image  in 
the  oxides  of  the  metals  only,  and  to  add  the  flux  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  operations,  because,  as  the  inventor  say®  in  the  early  part 
of  his  specification,  “the  photographic  process  destroys  the  balances 
of  the  colour  flaxes  (?),  which  can  never  be  restored  with  certainty.” 
After  the  image  has  been  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner  on  a 
glass  plate  it  is  coated  with  collodion  containing  the  flux  in  suspen¬ 
sion  (which  has  previously  been  finely  ground  in  glycerine)  and 
allowed  to  dry,  dipped  in  water,  and  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  afterwards  washed  in  water;  then  detached 
from  the  glass,  and  transferred,  collodion  side  uppermost,  by  floating 
it  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper  that  has  been  coated  with  wax  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  final  transfer. 

When  the  picture  is  thus  transferred  it  is  drained  and  pressed 
between  a  couple  of  sheets  of  blotting-paper;  then  coated  with 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  dried,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  artist  to  work 
upon  either  in  colour  or  monochrome.  When  this  part  of  the  work 


is  finished  the  picture  can  be  transferred  to  any  ware  that  may 
be  requisite,  provided  it  has  previously  received  a  coating  of  “fat" 
spirit  of  turpentine.  After  transferring,  the  picture  is  submitted  to 
the  heat  necessary  to  vitrify  the  colours  in  an  ordinary  inutile  in  the 
usual  manner. 

From  the  foregoing  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  final 
transfer  the  hand  work  is  next  the  ware,  and  that  the  photograph  is 
superimposed  upon  it.  This  is  the  chief  novelty  of  the  process,  ami 
one  which  will  no  doubt  impart  to  it  commercial  value,  for  it  will  not 
be  at  all  necessary  that  the  finishing  should  be  so  delicately  executed, 
or  the  colours  so  evenly  manipulated  as  if  they  were  applied  after  the 
photograph  has  been  burnt  in,  which  is  the  usual  mode  of  procedure. 
Most  photographers  are  aware  that  very  effective  coloured  pictures 
can  be  produced  with  remarkably  little  labour  and  skill  by  rendering 
paper  prints  transparent  with  wax  or  other  material,  and  then  roughly 
colouring  them  on  the  back,  or  by  superimposing  one  that  has  been 
very  lightly  printed  upon  another  that  has  been  somewhat  violently 
coloured. 

The  principle  of  M.  Lemary’s  process  is  analogous  to  this,  and( 
although  it  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  the  picture  will  in  course 
of  time  turn  yellow  or  fade,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  is  open  to  one  that 
may  give  rise  to  some  little  difficulty  in  working,  namely,  that  light 
and  delicate  tints  applied  at  the  back  may,  at  times,  be  very  muck 
degraded  or  even  buried  by  the  photograph.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  a  portrait.  Should  the  hair  happen  to  be  auburn,  it  would— 
by  reason  of  its  non-actinic  character — in  a  photograph  be  repre¬ 
sented  of  a  very  dark  or  even  black  tone,  which  no  amount  of  light 
colour  applied  to  the  back  would  overcome;  but  we  imagine  that  iu 
M.  Lemary’s  process  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  scrape  away  or 
erase  such  dark  and  opaque  portions  while  the  photograph  is  still  on 
the  glass  upon  which  it  has  been  developed,  and  before  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  its  temporary  paper  support;  or,  should  the  picture  be  large, 
the  difficulty  may  to  an  extent  be  overcome  by  developing  those  por¬ 
tions  which  have  to  be  represented  of  a  lighter  tint  than  the  photo¬ 
graph  renders  them  by  means  of  a  suitable  oxide  to  give  the  necessary 
colour.  In  this  way,  with  judgment  in  working  the  powder  process, 
it  is  possible  to  develope  a  picture  locally  with  different  pigments,  so 
that  when  the  picture  is  reversed  the  colours  appear  to  be  perfectly 
blended.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  when  the  colours  are 
fused  into  ceramic  ware,  because  the  vitrification  always  has  a 
tendency  to  blend  and  soften  the  tones. 

The  process  of  M.  Lemary  is  one  that  may  be  made,  with  judg¬ 
ment,  to  simplify  and  reduce  the  cost  of  colouring  ceramic  photo¬ 
graphs,  because  coarser  and  less  skilful  work  is  necessary  when  it  is 
applied  behind  the  photograph  than  upon  the  surface  of  the  picture, 
and  this  is  the  main  object  of  the  invention. 

- + - 

CLEAN  PLATES  AND  CLEAN  FILMS. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson’s  interesting  communication  on  Peeling  and  Splitting 
of  the  Film,  published  in  our  last  issue,  forms  a  useful  addendum  to 
our  article  upon  the  same  subject — one  which  it  is  singular  to  find  has 
been  so  little  ventilated,  seeing  that  its  practical  importance  is  so  great. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  reference  to  glass  of  an  inferior  quality  being  a 
predisposing  cause  is  well  timed ;  for  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  a 
large  quantity  of  foreign  glass  possesses  the  disagreeable  quality  he 
describes.  Those  among  our  readers  whose  experience  dates  back 
to  the  old  collodion  positive  days  will  remember  how  important  a 
desideratum  a  colourless  glass  was  considered,  on  account  of  its 
being  able  to  be  used  without  degrading  the  tone  of  the  image  when 
it  was  desired  to  place  the  picture  (as  it  always  ought  to  be  placed) 
film  downwards.  To  meet  this  want,  one  house  in  particular  imported 
and  sold  largely  a  quantity  of  colourless  “  German  glass,”  which  was 
subject  to  this  evil  to  a  most  remarkable  extent.  After  three  months’ 
storage — even  in  a  moderately-dry  place — the  surface  sweated  all 
over;  and,  even  in  those  days  when  “intensification”  was  as  un¬ 
known  as  unneeded,  sufficient  annoyance  was  produced  by  this  defect 
to  cause  the  importation  to  be  abandoned.  The  result  for  negative 
work  would  be  exactly  such  as  to  bring  about  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  splitting  evil. 
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Glass  of  a  similar  sort  has  more  than  once  come  under  our 
attention  of  late.  The  evils  following  in  its  train  are  patent,  and  so 
easily  brought  home  to  their  true  causes  that  we  do  not  doubt  public 
notice  of  the  fact  will  serve  as  an  explanation  to  many  a  worker  who 
has  hitherto  been  puzzled  by  inexplicable  stains  on  his  plates. 

In  our  first  article  on  the  subject  of  splitting  we  said  that  “in 
a  large  majority  of  cases  dirty  glasses  was  the  cause*  imperfectly- 
cleaned  plates  that  have  seen  previous  service  being  most  frequently 
defective  in  this  manner.”  Mr.  Dawson’s  communication  confirms 
our  remark,  and  there  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  the  clean-plate 
question  is  one  of  paramount  importance  in  obtaining  “  clean  films,” 
i.e.,  films  free  from  spots  and  stains,  as  well  as  the  silvery  deposits 
we  are  discussing.  We  once  heard  a  well-known  photographer  say 
that  “  when  a  man  could  clean  a  plate  properly  he  could  take  a  good 
photograph.”  There  is  truth,  and  more  truth  than  at  first  strikes 
one,  in  the  observation.  To  produce  a  few  score  of  glasses  cleaned 
ready  for  coating  which  shall  not — though  the  glasses  may  be 
of  mixed  origin,  old  and  new,  plate  and  sheet — be  the  cause  of  any 
imperfection  of  the  film,  implies  an  acquaintance  with  photography 
that  a  tyro  could  not  possess  and  a  power  to  overcome  difficulties  that 
master  even  some  of  the  most  skilful  of  operators. 

In  this  direction  an  editorial  article-—  On  Some  Properties  of  Glass 
— which  will  be  found  in  our  number  for  June  22,  1877 — con¬ 
tained  some  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  glass,  thus  oppor¬ 
tunely  brought  under  consideration.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
few  (if  any)  samples  of  glass  resist  atmospheric  influences  completely, 
and  the  long-continued  action  of  moisture  is  likely  to  injure  the 
most  perfect  surfaced  plates  that  are  to  be  had ;  hence  the  method 
of  leaving  plates  soaking  for  any  length  of  time  in  water  is  much  to 
be  deprecated.  Further :  we  may  say  that  of  the  faults  in  a  picture, 
caused  through  imperfectly-cleaned  glass  that  has  been  once  used,  the 
majority  may  arise  from  the  practice  of  allowing  rejected  nega¬ 
tives  to  remain  in  the  sink  without  attention  till  they  are  dry,  or  part 
wet  and  part  dry,  the  surface  being  then  so  altered  as  to  be  almost  past 
cure.  To  ensure  clean  plates  such  negatives  should  be,  if  press  of 
work  prevent  their  being  attended  to  at  once,  placed,  before  drying, 
in  a  bucket  holding  a  diluted  acid  solution.  Hydrochloric  will  be  found 
as  useful  as  any,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  iron  developer  producing 
the  well-known  peculiar  greasy  effect.  When  so  treated  there  need 
never  be  the  slightest  fear  that  a  peeling  or  splitting  film  will  be 
produced  through  their  agency  from  one  year’s  end  to  another. 

Manufacturers  or  dealers  not  unfrequently  pack  up  plates  when, 
owing  to  atmospheric  conditions,  there  is  a  slight  sweat  of  condensed 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  upon  their  surface.  When  plates  so 
packed  are  put  away  for  any  length  of  time  the  moisture  will  “  eat 
into  ”  the  surface,  and  bring  it  to  the  condition  exactly  suited  for  an 
exhibition  of  splitting  up  of  the  film  of  the  most  thorough 
character. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  plan  of  cleansing  plates  by  the  action  of 
chromic  acid — produced  by  the  mixture  of  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid — is  a  most  valuable  one  for  the  purpose; 
but  we  are  afraid  that  our  experience  of  a  universal  panacea  for  the 
rejuvenating  of  old  plates  is  not  quite  so  favourable  as  Mr.  Dawson’s 
— valuable  though  the  plan  be  which  he  recals  to  notice.  That  the 
subject  of  producing  a  suitably-cleaned  glass  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  we  are  quite  sure;  there  yet  remains  to  be  discovered,  by 
a  diligent  and  thoughtful  worker,  a  method  of  putting  the  surface  of 
a  glass  plate  into  such  a  state  that  it  shall  be  neutral  to  the  action 
of  a  solution  containing  silver  in  the  act  of  being  thrown  down  by  a 
deoxidising  agent.  We  do  not  despair  of  such  a  feat  being  performed ; 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  either  not  known  or,  if  known,  is 
lamentably  frequently  kept  out  of  practice. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  experience  that  the  use  of  old  bath  solution  for 
intensification  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  evil  suggests  still 
another  preventive  of  clean  films.  We  confess  we  have  not  noticed 
the  effect  ourselves,  though  we  certainly  have  been  on  one  or  two 
occasions  inclined  to  believe  that  the  use  of  old  bath  solutions 
induced  a  tendency  to  that  peculiar  brown  stain  in  the  shadows 
which,  more  particularly  in  hot  weather,  sometimes  occurs,  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  technical  qualities  of  the  negative. 


The  organic  additions  named  by  our  contributor  also  have,  as  cor¬ 
rectly  pointed  out,  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  splitting  up,  or,  rather, 
that  deposition  of  silver  that  leads  to  the  evil;  but  negatives  so  de¬ 
veloped  are  far  from  possessing  the  same  qualities  as  when  developed 
in  the  ordinary  manner — a  point  which  we  may  leave  for  the  present, 
forming,  as  it  does,  for  its  proper  treatment,  matter  for  a  lengthy  article 
of  itself. 


TABLES  FOR  THE  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  EMULSION 
CALCULATIONS. 


In  accordance  with  our  promise  made  last  week,  we  now  give  the 
second  of  Mr.  Ackland’s  tables  to  which  we  then  alluded.  By  itself 
it  renders  the  photographer  altogether  independent  of  chemical 
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equivalents  if  he  desire  to  substitute  one  salt  for  another  in  a 
formula,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  Table  No.  I.,  will  enable 
him  to  perform  any  calculations  which  may  be  necessary  in  perhaps 
less  time  than  if  lie  were  tliorouglOy  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  plan. 
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Table  No.  II.  gives  in  separate  columns  the  relative  converting 
values  of  each  of  the  soluble  haloid  salis  in  ordinary  use,  showing 
how  much  of  any  salt  must  be  used  to  replace  one  grain  of  any 
other.  In  each  column  will  be  found  a  unit  (printed  in  larger  type) 
which  represents  one  grain  of  the  salt  named  at  the  head  of  the 
column ;  the  other  figures  in  the  same  column  show  the  exact 
quantities  of  the  other  salts,  which  must  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  single 
grain  of  that  particular  haloid.  Thus,  taking  the  first  column,  which 
is  headed  “Ammonium  Bromide,”  we  find  against  ammonium  bro¬ 
mide  in  the  margin  the  figure  1,  representing  one  grain  of  that  salt. 
If  we  wish  to  know  the  relative  converting  power  of  potassium  bro¬ 
mide  we  take  the  number  in  the  same  column  which  stands  against 
the  latter  salt  in  the  margin,  viz.,  1215  ;  that  is  to  say,  1  215  grain 
of  potassium  bromide  will  be  required  to  do  the  same  work  as  one 
grain  of  ammonium  bromide  in  decomposing  the  silver  nitrate.  Take 
a  well-known  formula  for  emulsion  containing  sixty  grains  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  ammonium  and  sensitise  with  one  hundred  grains  of  silver; 
we'require  to  substitute  potassium  bromide  for  the  ammonium  salt. 
In  the  first  column,  under  the  head  of  “Ammonium  Bromide,”  we 
find  opposite  to  “Potassium  Bromide”  in  the  margin  the  quantity  of 
that  salt  which  is  necessary  to  replace  one  grain  of  the  other;  there¬ 
fore  1'215  X  60  =  72  9  is  that  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium 
that  must  be  used  to  replace  the  sixty  grains  of  ammonium  salt. 

Suppose,  again,  we  desire  to  introduce  a  small  quantity  of  iodide 
and  chloride  into  the  formula  without  altering  the  quantity  of  silver 
employed— say  five  grains  each  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  chloride 
of  sodium.  Under  the  head  of  “  Ammonium  Iodide  ”  and  opposite 
to  “Ammonium  Bromide”  we  find  the  figures  '59,  and  in  like 
manner  we  have,  under  “  Sodium  Chloride,”  1  675;  therefore — 

•59  X  5  =  2  95 
1-075  X  5  =  8  875 

or  a  total  quantity  of  11  825,  which  represents  the  number  of  grains 
of  bromide  of  ammonium  that  must  be  deducted  from  the  original 
sixty  grains  to  make  room  for  the  iodide  and  chloride. 

If  we  read  the  figures  in  the  contrary  direction — across  the  table 
horizontally— they  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  silver  converted  by  a  given  quantity  of  the  different  salts. 
Thus,  in  the  fifth  line  from  the  top  we  find,  under  the  heads 
respectively  of  “  Ammonium  Bromide  ”  and  “  Cadmium  Bromide 
(Anhyd.),”  the  figures  1  887  and  1;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  weights 
of  those  salts  convert  respectively  those  quantities  of  silver. 

Other  applications  of  these  tables  will  suggest  themselves,  but 
we  have  said  sufficient  to  point  to  their  principal  uses.  The  figures 
are  worked  out  true  to  three  places  of  decimals,  which  will  be  found 
quite  accurate  enough  for  all  emulsion  calculations,  though  possibly 
the  results  may  differ  by  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  from  those 
obtained  by  using  the  chemical  equivalent  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
But  as  there  is  always  a  margin  of  several  grains  of  soluble  haloid 
in  excess,  this  slight  variation  is  not  likely  to  be  noticeable. 


In  the  matter  of  cleaning  plates  for  use  in  the  gelatino-bromide  pro¬ 
cess,  some  of  our  readers  will  probably  think  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  further  advice  on  the  subject.  There  is  an  idea  prevalent 
that  so  long  as  the  glass  is  apparently  clean — that  is,  with  a  bright 
and  even  polish  on  the  surface — it  is  quite  fit  for  dry-plate  purposes, 
even  though  it  may  be  known  to  require  further  cleaning  for  use  with 
the  bath.  This  idea,  no  doubt,  has  some  little  foundation  in  fact.  A 
“dirty  plate,”  speaking  from  a  wet-plate  point  of  view,  may,  and 
probably  will,  pass  successfully  through  the  operation  of  development 
without  stain  or  irregularity.  But  when  ferrous  oxalate  is  used  for 
development,  or  if  the  image  be  submitted  to  silver  intensification, 
then  all  the  streaks,  stains,  and  uncleanlinesses  of  the  glass  make 
their  appearance  with  quite  as  much  vigour  as  would  be  the  case  with 
a  bath  plate.  It  is,  of  course,  an  easy  matter  to  ensure  a  perfectly 
clean  plate;  but  this  requires  time  and  some  care,  and  we  fear  the 
tendency  now  is  to  shirk  the  oleaniug  operation  since  a  less  perfect 
surface  is  necessary.  To  make  sure  of  avoiding  stains  and  irregula¬ 
rities  we  will  recommend  a  simple  plan,  though  we  are  not  sure  that 


we  are  not  thus  offering  a  premium  on  carelessness.  It  is  simply  to 
polish  the  plates  with  powdered  French  chalk  in  the  Bame  manner  as 
for  ensuring  the  removal  of  collodion  films  in  the  different  transfer 
processes.  The  talc  seems  to  put  a  new  but  invisible  surface  upon 
the  glass,  which  enables  plates  which  have  received  no  special  care 
in  cleaning  to  pass  safely  through  the  ordeal  of  ferrous  oxalate 
development,  and,  so  far  as  two  or  three  experiments  will  decide, 
through  that  of  silver  intensification  also. 

CERTAIN  PHASES  IN  THE  FADING  OF  SILVER 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In  the  following  observations  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  upon  the 
imperfect  washing  of  silver  prints  which  have  been  lixed  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  That  prolific  source  of  fading  has  been  so 
frequently  and  fully  discussed  in  the  journals  and  photographic  hand¬ 
books  that  little  or  nothing  new  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
With  all  the  extensive  and  available  information  of  the  present  day, 
he  must  be  a  carelesaly-ignorant  and,  indeed,  culpable  photographer 
who  does  not  make  sure  that  the  last  traces  of  this  good  fixing 
friend,  but  dangerous  aud  destructive  enemy,  have  been  eliminated 
from  his  silver  photographs. 

At  other  times  arose  the  warning  cry  to  photographers — “Look  to 
your  mouuting-boards,”  as  if  therein  lay  all  the  blame  for  faded 
prints.  Undoubtedly,  in  too  many  instances,  the  alarm  was  not  a 
false  one;  but  how  seldom  have  we  heard  an  equally,  if  not  more, 
pertinent  question  put — “With  what  paste  or  other  cementing 
medium  do  you  attach  the  photograph  to  its  permanent  support?" 
These  matters,  too,  have  of  late  years  received  more  attention  than 
they  did  in  days  gone  by. 

Having  lately  been  led  into  some  fresh  investigations  connected 
with  this  subject,  from  being  called  upon  to  throw  some  light,  if 
possible,  on  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  fading  evinced  by  certain 
photographs  soon  after  they  had  been  mouuted,  I  determined  to 
probe  the  mystery  as  deeply  as  lay  in  my  power.  The  particular 
class  of  subject  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  happened  to  bo 
samples  of  mounting  cardboard,  to  which  collodion  transfers  had 
been  attached  by  means  of  glue.  Without  having  passed  the  stage 
of  babyhood,  so  to  speak,  these  pictures  had  already  begun  to  show 
symptoms  of  approaching  and  decrepid  old  age — not  in  the  usual 
photographic  sense  by  passing  into  the  “  sere  and  yellow  leaf,”  but  by 
white,  pustulous  markings  something  like  those  of  the  small-pox 
character  when  fully  developed  on  the  human  subject.  Flow  to 
account  for  these  was  the  problem  I  had  to  solve. 

Being  convinced  from  the  appearances  presented  that  the  collodion 
on  which  the  image  rested  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter — inas¬ 
much  as  they  were  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  those 
exhibited  by  imperfect  washing — I  directed  my  attention  to  the 
mounting  board,  with  such  chemicals  as  I  had  at  hand,  but  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Many  small  portions  of  cardboard  cut  out  promiscuously  from  the 
stock  sample  were  digested,  by  means  of  heat  in  a  German  beaker 
containing  distilled  water,  just  sufficient  to  cover  them,  for  over  two 
hours,  so  that  the  decoction  when  completed  almost  resembled  a 
mixture  of  the  original  pulp  from  which  the  paper,  or,  rather,  assem¬ 
blage  of  papers,  had  been  made.  This  was  filtered,  the  water  coming 
through  perfectly  clear.  A  portion  placed  in  a  test-tuhe  was  treated 
with  a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine.  The  colour  from  pure  transparency 
turned  to  a  deep  translucent  blue,  showing  that  starch,  or  some 
analogous  body,  was  present  in  the  sizing  of  the  paper.  Still  this  par¬ 
ticular  colouration — entirely  harmless  as  starch,  per  se,  is  in  respect 
of  photographs — did  not  interfere  with  the  object  I  had  in  view, 
namely,  to  test  for  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  in  the  mounting 
board;  on  the  other  hand,  it  rather  favoured  it  on  account  of  the 
intensity  of  colour  thereby  produced. 

The  liquid,  after  standing  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  compared 
with  a  standard  tube  containing  simply  distilled  water,  a  little  starch, 
and  a  drop  of  the  same  tincture,  indicated  not  the  slightest  abate¬ 
ment  of  colouration  when  compared  with  the  other,  thus  demonstrat¬ 
ing  most  conclusively  that  no  hyposulphite  was  present  in  the 
mounting  board.  Yet,  when  there  was  added  to  each  of  them  the 
merest  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  both  liquids  resumed  their 
original  clearness.  Several  portions  of  the  mounted  transfers  con¬ 
taining  these  spots  were  similiarly  tested  for  hyposulphite;  but  the 
results,  as  before,  were  entirely  negative.  The  conclusion  thus 
arrived  at  was  obviously  thrust  upon  me  that  the  collodion  films  had 
been  thoroughly  washed,  and  also  that  in  the  mounting  board  no 
hyposulphite  couid  be  traced. 
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With  another  portion  of  the  same  cardboard  decoction,  filtered, 
a  second  experiment  was  tried  with  silver  nitrate  to  test  for  chlorine, 
which  would  also  eventually  prove  destructive  to  a  silver  photo¬ 
graph  attached  thereto.  In  this  case  the  appearances  were  also 
negative,  for  on  the  addition  of  this  test  to  the  clear  liquid  not 
the  slightest  cloudiness  indicative  of  argentic  chloride  was 
manifested. 

I  may  here  remind  my  readers  that  chlorine  is  the  bleaching 
agent  for  conferring  whiteness  on  the  cotton  or  linen  rags  from 
which  the  paper  is  made,  and  for  that  reason  I  sought  for  it.  But 
as  an  excess  of  this  chemical  after  its  work  of  bleaching  is  completed 
is  certain  to  make  the  paper,  after  a  time,  rotten  and,  therefore, 
worthless,  some  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  added  to  the  pulp  or  rags  to 
counteract  its  baneful  effects.  Sulphite  of  soda  was,  I  believe,  at  one 
time  used  for  this  purpose,  and  if  it  fulfil  the  object  equally  well 
would  certainly  be  preferable  for  photographic  papers;  but,  being 
more  expensive,  and  taking  longer  time  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
the  paper-makers  have  adopted  the  other.  I  do  not  practically  know 
that  this  is  the  reason,  having  been  only  told  so  by  one  who  seemed 
to  know  all  about  the  matter.  Therefore,  I  give  his  statement  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Now  here  comes  the  question  for  the  paper-makers  to  solve: — 
Given  an  indefinite  excess  of  chlorine  to  whiten  the  cotton  or 
linen  pulp,  how  much  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  be  required 
to  neutralise  this  excess?  By  whatever  means  they  contrive  to 
effect  this  object  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  our  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  paper  at  least,  they  contrive  to  come  very  near  to 
the  mark ;  or,  if  there  be  a  slight  excess  of  chlorine,  it  would 
not  matter  much,  for  the  action  of  the  sensitising  bath  instantly 
converts  it  into  chloride  of  silver,  thus,  perhaps,  rendering  it  useful 
instead  of  objectionable. 

From  all  the  examinations  I  have  made — and  they  are  more  than 
few — the  paper-makers  also  succeed  nearly,  if  not  equally,  well  with 
the  materials  from  which  our  mounting  boards  are  built  up.  Yet  I 
will  except  from  this  category  some  at  least — more  probably  all — of  the 
highly-enamelled  or  glazed  cards  which  are  often  submitted  to  our 
notice.  The  enamelling  is  an  operation  apart  from  and  subsequent  to 
the  building  up  of  the  card.  Therefore,  no  onus  of  responsibility  rests 
with  the  paper-makers  for  any  injurious  stuff  which  the  enamellers 
may  introduce  to  give  a  high  surface  polish  to  the  cards.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  superficial  glaze  consists  mainly  of  coloured  zinc 
or  lead  preparations,  or,  at  all  events,  contains  considerable  propor¬ 
tions  of  these.  Now  such  chemicals  as  these  are  exceedingly  per¬ 
nicious  to  silver  prints,  and  should  by  all  means  be  avoided.  Indeed 
we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  absolutely  rejecting  these  suspicious- 
looking  fabrications,  for  they  are  assuredly  not  to  be  relied  on,  from 
whatever  source  they  may  be  obtained. 

Other  enamelling  media,  apart  from  the  above  class — such  as 
collodion,  gelatine,  and  similar  colloid  and  inert  bodies — applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  photograph  itself  before  or  after  mounting  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  injurious  action  on  the  completed  silver  photo¬ 
graph,  even  by  long-continued  exposure  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  On 
the  other  hand,  however  objectionable  this  high  glaze  may  appear  to 
some  critics,  the  picture  is  thereby  more  effectually  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  sulphuretting,  oxidising,  and  other  destructive  in¬ 
fluences  which  prevail  in  our  atmosphere,  and  thus  stand  a  better 
chance  of  being  permanent.  Of  course  I  am  here  referring  exclu¬ 
sively  to  silver  photographs  and  not  to  platinotype  or  carbon  prints, 
although  they,  too,  would  be  better  able  to  withstand  the  corroding 
effects  of  time  by  such  or  similar  isolation  from  the  air.  At  all 
events,  the  paper  which  supports  them  would  be  less  liable  to  change 
its  appearance  into  a  tawny  yellow,  and  thus  the  high  lights  would 
retain  their  original  brightness  and  artistic  contrasts. 

But  to  return  to  my  collodion  transfers.  I  have  stated  that  neither 
chlorine  nor  hyposulphite  could  be  traced  to  these  transfers,  which 
had  been  so  seriously  affected  after  being  mounted.  Next,  the  glue 
with  which  they  were  attached  to  the  cardboard  claimed  my  attention, 
being  tested  for  acidity  and  found  slightly,  but  not  very  decidedly, 
tending  in  this  direction.  Although  acid — no  matter  of  what  kind — is 
a  most  objectionable  feature  in  any  adhesive  preparation  for  mount¬ 
ing  photographs,  it  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  fading  in  this 
particular  instance,  as  the  appearances  were  altogether  against  such 
a  supposition.  I  therefore  abandoned  the  imputation,  giving  glue 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Yet,  determined  not  to  be  baffled,  I  next  cut  out  several  of  the  more 
striking  white  spots  or  patches  in  the  photograph  along  with  the  card¬ 
board  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  subjected  them  to  the  half-inch 
power  in  the  microscope;  but  I  could  detect  nothing  suspicious  until  I 
carefully  removed  the  collodion  film  and  examined  the  under-lying 
cardboard  in  the  same  way.  Now  the  cause  of  the  mischief  was  ob¬ 


vious  ;  for  just  underneath  the  outside  film  of  white  paper,  and  resting 
on  the  underlying  and  coarser  variety,  minute  metallic  granules  were 
in  every  instance  perceptible,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  much 
more  extensive  spot  or  patch  on  the  photograph.  These  metallic 
particles  may  have  reached  their  present  position  from  abrasions  of 
the  pulping  machine,  or,  perhaps,  from  a  few  old  buttons  being 
ground  up  along  with  the  material  from  which  the  coarser  portions 
of  the  mounting  board  were  made.  It  was  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  were  there,  and  the  undoubted  cause  of  a  serious  mischief 
which  had  created  much  anxiety  and  inconvenience,  besides  the 
probability  of  an  operator  beiDg  severely  blamed  for  a  misfortune 
with  which,  after  all,  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  possibly  avert.  The  worat  of  it  is  that  these  spots,  minute 
although  they  may  be  in  the  first  instance,  continue  to  extend  so 
long  as  the  baser  metal  lasts  and  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  air 
to  continue  the  reducing  action. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that,  before  concluding  this  article,  I 
should  mention  another  matter  bearing  on  the  same  subject.  This, 
also,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  many.  There  happens  to  be 
seen  sometimes  in  the  market  a  particular  kind  of  mounting  board 
upon  which  are  impressed  ornamental  (?)  borders  or  other  cabalistic 
designs,  seemingly  gilded.  I  say  “  seemingly  ’’  because  in  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  that  I  have  examined  the  ornamentation  or 
designs  have  not  been  traced  in  gold  at  all,  but  in  a  vile  imitation 
called  “Dutch  metal” — an  entirely  different  substance  altogether 
from  the  pure  elementary  body-gold.  The  particleB  of  this  spurious 
compound  when  abraded — which  is  most  easily  done  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  usage — and  allowed  to  settle  on  the  silver-formed  image, 
decompose  it  on  those  parts  where  they  have  fallen,  thus  giving  rise 
to  innumerable  small  spots,  which,  in  effect,  are  very  similar  to 
those  I  have  already  described  as  occurring  iu  collodion  transfers 
mounted  on  metal-spattered  cardboard.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  one  acts  from  below  and  the  other  from  the  surface  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  print.  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
them  in  respect  of  the  photographic  havoc  which  they  may  occasion 
to  any  one  unwittingly  using  those  media  for  mounting  what  he  may, 
alas  !  too  fondly  suppose  to  be  his  permanent  photographs. 

G.  M anson,  M.A. 

GELATINE  APPLIANCES. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  gelatino-bromide, 
very  few  have  described  the  manner  in  which  they  make  their 
emulsion,  apply  it  to  the  plates  and  afterwards  dry  them  ;  and  yet 
these  are  amongst  the  most  difficult  of  photographic  operations. 
One  wonders  why  this  is  so,  for  details  are  worth  more  than  many 
formulae,  and  to  become  a  skilful  worker  of  a  process  there  must  be 
some  basis  on  which  to  form  a  practical  education.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  one  is  self-taught;  but  the  man  who  invents  all  the  appliances 
he  requires  must  be  really  clever. 

The  one  who  can,  when  required,  make  a  collodion  emulsion  will 
find  the  gelatine  process  comparatively  easy ;  but  to  turn  out  a  perfect 
plate — perfect  in  regard  to  quality  of  film — requires  that  everything 
in  the  way  of  appliances  should  be  of  the  best  and  not  a  makeshift. 
The  collodio-emulsion  did  not  require  heating.  Here  we  want  a 
light-tight  cooking  apparatus ;  and,  whereas  the  drying  was  then  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  few  minutes,  it  here,  per  contra,  requires  eight  or  ten  hours 
and  a  level.  Those  happily-situated  people  who  buy  their  plates 
ready-made,  and  think  nothing  of  the  expense,  know  little  of  all 
this.  My  advice  to  such  is  to  try  and  make  a  few  gcdatine  plates. 
Perhaps  afterwards  they  would  not  expose  them  anyhow  at  every 
view  they  see,  with  the  dull  hope  of  securing  seven  or  eight  fair 
negatives  from  each  dozen  ! 

The  mania  now  seems  to  be  to  take  large  photographs.  To  make 
plates  for  these  the  manufacturer  soon  finds  that  he  wants  special 
appliances ;  and  even  for  small  plates  one  cannot  get  on  without 
them,  if  uniformity  of  result  be  a  consideration.  The  first  “  golden 
rule”  is  to  have  a  bottle  capable  of  containing  at  least  three  times 
the  quantity  of  emulsion  to  be  made,  uuless  you  wish  to  have  a 
coarse  precipitate,  which  most  people  like  to  avoid,  lo  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  rapidity  and  purer  films  the  loDg-continued 
cooking  at  a  low  temperature  is  best;  but  the  other  system  tlist  of 
boiling  for  a  short  time  with  a  small  proportion  of  gelatme  is  so 
easy  and  so  quickly  done  that  most  amateurs  prefer  it. 

Have  constructed  a  round  box  of  thin  iron  plates  without  a  bottom  ; 
pierce  holes  on  one  side  low  down  to  let  in  air,  and  a  large  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  top,  just  the  size  of  an  earthenware  saucer,  to  fit 
iu  tightly.  Light  your  gas  furnace,  aud  put  this  affair  on  it,  so  that 
it  shall  cover  it  all  round,  and  the  jets  be^withiu  a  short  distance  of 
the  saucer.  Fill  the  latter  with  cleaD,  and  not  too  fine,  sand,  on 
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which  stand  a  Florence  flash  a-quarter  full  of  the  emulsion  to  be 
boiled.  By  putting  the  red-glass  lantern  behind  this  you  will  be 
able  to  see  when  it  begins  to  boil,  and  can  regulate  the  heat.  If 
through  inattention  the  heat  has  been  applied  too  suddenly  you  can 
lift  off  the  bottle  instantly,  and  by  a  simple  tour  de  main  shake  it  so 
as  to  send  the  liquid  spinning  round,  which  will  bring  down  the 
erratic  propensities  of  the  emulsion,  and  the  flask  can  be  replaced. 

If,  instead  of  the  above,  you  use  a  porcelain  pot  to  boil  in,  and 
discard  the  iron  cover  and  sand  bath,  the  consequence  will  be  that  the 
gas  or  fire  will  fog  the  emulsion  when  it  has  become  very  sensitive. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  the  boiling  should  continue :  all  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  gelatine  used  in  tire  first  instance;  for  if  you  do 
not  use  any  you  need  not  boil  at  all.  But  then  there  would  be  certain 
difficulties  in  forming  the  emulsion,  which  might  be  considered 
almost  insurmountable  by  not  a  few. 

Three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1  photo¬ 
graphic)  to  each  ounce  of  water  is  a  good  proportion,  and  if  the 
emulsion  be  boiled  eight  to  twelve  minutes  the  plates  will  after¬ 
wards  permit  of  development  being  carried  on  without  any  bromide, 
and  will  be  very  sensitive.  Longer  boiling  brings  greater  rapidity 
and  softness  in  the  resulting  negative. 

When  boiled  let  the  emulsion  cool  to  80°  or  90°  Fahr.,  and  dis¬ 
solve  the  remaining  gelatine.  Pour  out  to  set,  ice  thoroughly 
if  the  weather  be  warm  with  ice  and  rough  salt,  squeeze  through 
canvas,  wash  in  running  water  for  at  least  lialf-an-hour,  and  let 
drain.  The  consequence  of  over-economising  the  washing  water 
will  be  stained  films  of  low  rapidity.  The  best  way  of  washing  is  to 
fit  up  a  water  tank  at  a  height  of  about  ten  feet  or  so,  with  an 
india-rubber  tube  leading  to  a  glass  or  porcelain  vase,  or  large  jam 
pot  turned  upside  down,  over  the  bottom  of  which  tie  a  fine  silk  sieve. 
Cut  a  hole  in  the  top  through  which  to  put  in  the  gelatine,  and  fit 
in  a  cork;  cut  another  in  the  side  for  the  tube,  which  must  be  put  in 
a  slanting  position  so  that  the  flow  of  water  may  give  a  rotary 
motion  to  the  emulsion,  and  so  wash  it  properly.  I  suppose  it 
is  needless  to  add  that,  when  the  emulsion  is  in,  the  water  must  be 
turned  on  and  the  whole  affair  set  in  a  convenient  position. 

Clean  the  glasses  with  soda  or  potash,  but  not  with  acid,  as  with 
the  latter  there  is  more  liability  to  frilling.  Before  coaling  rub 
the  best  side  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  sugar,  applied  with  a 
clean  linen  rag  and  plenty  of  elbow  grease,  so  ns  to  leave  only  a  very 
slight  film.  Steam  the  surface  and  coat  as  with  collodion,  leading  any 
refractory  portion  of  the  emulsion  that  will  not  flow  to  the  corners. 
Place  the  plate  on  the  level,  where  it  will  set  in  half-an-hour  at  most, 
while  the  others  are  being  coated.  Afterwards  heat  the  air 
regularly  for  five  or  six  hours.  The  coating-room  must  be  perfectly 
free  from  dust,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  for  anything  else. 

Have  a  large  press  or  box  fitted  with  level  strips  of  zinc,  not  too 
thick,  running  from  right  to  left,  eight  inches  apart  if  using  8  X  10 
plates,  or  in  proportion,  and  take  care  that  the  doors  fit  closely  and 
easily.  The  bottom  of  this  “  drying-box  ”  may  be  made  of  iron, 
so  that  the  gas  furnace  can  be  put  under  it,  or  a  large  tube  let  in  on 
the  side,  and  that  heated,  which  will  cause  a  current  of  air  to  be  let 
out  at  the  top  by  an  opening  covered  with  very  thin  cambric  to  keep 
out  dust. 

As  to  the  mechanical  application  of  the  emulsion  to  the  glass 
I  am  not  in  a  position  quite  yet  to  speak  of  it.  I  have  only  seen 
one  method  described — that  of  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  in  last  year’s 
Almanac  ;  but  as  I  could  not  understand  it  I  have  not  tried  it.  As 
to  filtering,  nothing  special  is  required  for  small  quantities,  except 
that  the  cotton  must  be  boiled  in  caustic  potash  beforehand 
and  well  washed. 

Never  try  to  dx-y  plates  in  a  damp  room,  for  though  your  “  drying- 
box”  may  be  ever  so  heated  the  plates  will  not  dry  regularly 
and  quickly,  as  they  should. 

Do  not  use  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  fused  article 
of  best  make. 

Some  time  ago  I  found  a  formula  copied  from  a  photographic  journal 
in  which  it  was  directed  to  add  ammonia  to  the  emulsion  before  boiling, 
and  the  resulting  plates  were  said  to  be  very  sensitive.  I  tried  it  to 
ascertain  if  I  was  right  in  thinking  that  fog  would  ensue,  and,  of  course, 
found  every  plate  hopelessly  fogged.  It  is  a  pity  that  people  write 
things  that  they  know  nothing  about.  In  my  next  article  I  will  say 
something  about  “  red  fog,”  with  which,  unfortunately,  I  am  too 
well  acquainted.  Harry  Rogers. 

ON  THE  ARTISTIC  TREATMENT  OF  LANDSCAPE 
PRINTS. 

In  continuation  of  my  article  on  Vignetted  Landscapes,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  recent  number,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  some 


other  simple  methods  that  may  be  found  useful  in  improving  the 
artistic  character  of  the  picture  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  compo¬ 
sition,  it  seems  desirable  to  suppress  any  portion  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  difficulties  met  witli  in  vignetting  is  that  some  obtrusive 
object  in  the  margin  of  the  picture,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
vignetting  to  cut  out,  is  probably  only  rendered  more  painfully 
conspicuous  by  the  treatment.  Thus,  in  an  otherwise  excellent 
composition  now  before  me,  at  one  end  of  the  picture  is  represented  a 
hideous  white  gate  set  in  a  background  of  heavy  foliage.  The  picture 
has  been  vignetted  with  the  evident  object  of  getting  rid  of  the 
objectionable  gate,  but  the  result  has  only  been  to  render  the  contrast 
between  the  latter  and  the  darker  foliage  more  marked,  and  to  add  to 
the  obtrusiveness  of  the  defect  in  the  composition.  Again :  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that,  taking  the  general  outline  of  an  oval  of 
given  size,  a  picture  may  seem  well  adapted  to  vignetting ;  but  when 
the  printing  is  actually  performed  the  result  is  very  disappointing,  if 
not  absolutely  ridiculous.  If  the  marginal  objects  in  the  composition 
be  not  tolerably  uniform  in  their  gradations  there  is  every  chance 
that  the  resulting  vignette  will  be  uneven  and  one-sided  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Take,  for  instance,  a  subject  in  which  a  mass  of  dark  foliage 
or  rocks,  in  close  proximity  to  the  camera,  occupies  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  picture,  filling  the  whole  height  of  the  plate,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  we  have  but  little  foreground,  the  middle  distance  con¬ 
sisting  of  river  or  lake  with  a  narrow  strip  of  distant  mountain,  the 
remainder  being  sky.  Such  a  subject  is  one  which  lends  itself  with 
difficulty  to  the  purposes  of  vignetting  or  masking  (if,  indeed,  either 
operation  can  be  performed  at  all  without  producing  a  caricature). 
It  is  even  a  question  whether,  when  printed  out  to  the  edges,  the 
result  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory,  in  an  artistic  sense,  unless  some¬ 
thing  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  judicious  introduction  of  clouds 
to  restore  the  balance  of  the  composition. 

Where  vignetting  fails  in  this  manner  plain  masking  will  frequently 
produce  a  pleasing  effect;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  gradually  shading 
off  the  marginal  portions  of  the  picture,  the  objectionable  features 
are  cut  off  by  means  of  a  mask  with  a  sharply-defined  edge.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  same  general  limita¬ 
tions  as  vignetting ;  but  there  are  cases  where  it  is  permissible  when 
vignetting  would  not  be.  Thus,  in  the  case  alluded  to  above,  the 
obtrusive  gate  would  have  been  entirely  effaced  in  the  masking 
instead  of  remaining  to  spoil  the  symmetry  of  the  vignetted  outline. 

Another  matter  which  frequently  exercises  an  important  influence 
on  the  artistic  or,  at  least,  pictorial  character  of  the  print  is  the  free 
use  of  the  trimmer  in  removing  superfluous  foreground  or  sky,  or  any 
other  objectionable  features  which  may  be  present  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  composition.  This  suggestion  was  made  in  The  Britisxx 
Journal  of  Photography  some  years  ago,  by  a  writer  whose  identity 
has  escaped  me,  though  his  lesson  has  remained.  Since  reading 
that  article  I  have  frequently  found  the  benefit  of  removing  an  extra 
half-inch  from  the  foreground  or  sky  of  a  print.  What  matters  it,  if 
it  be  superfluous  and  therefore  detrimental  to  the  composition,  that 
this  wastes  half-an-inch  of  negative  space.  If  it  were  equally  con¬ 
venient  I  might  prefer  to  cut  the  half-inch  from  the  plate  upon 
which  the  negative  is  to  be  taken  before  exposure,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  technically-perfect  negative ;  but,  as  that  arrangement 
is  scarcely  feasible,  I  think  there  need  be  no  objection  to  the  pretty 
free  use  of  the  knife  wherever  any  portion  of  the  print  seems  to 
require  removal. 

I  have  also  contracted  a  habit — when  any  picture  fails  to  please  my 
eye,  though  some  portion  of  it  may  be  pictorially  excellent — of  try¬ 
ing  how  much  of  the  foreground,  the  sky,  or  of  this  or  that  portion 
of  the  print  will  by  its  removal  improve  or  perfect  the  composition. 
It  is  very  rarely,  in  those  cases  where  a  nameless  something  in  a 
picture  displeases  the  taste,  that  such  a  test,  if  carefully  applied, 
will  not  reveal  a  defect  or  superfluity  in  some  portion  of  the  print 
which  might  have  been  easily  removed  by  the  judicious  application 
of  the  knife. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject  I  may  point  out  that 
most  of  our  best  landscape  photographers  recognise  this  necessity 
even  to  the  extent  of  occasionally  turning  out  prints  cut  to  shapes 
and  sizes  far  removed  from  that  in  ordinary  vogue.  Circles,  ovals, 
cushion  and  dome-shaped  landscapes  are  met  with,  as  also  rec¬ 
tangular  shapes  similar  in  proportion  to  the  now  fashionable  panel 
picture,  the  greater  length  being  sometimes  used  vertically,  some¬ 
times  horizontally.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this  is  done  without 
an  object.  The  only  object  that  could  induce  such  a  departure 
from  ordinary  lines  must  evidently  be  the  desire  to  remove  some 
feature  which  mars  the  harmony  of  the  composition  or  destroys  its 
“  balance.” 

Turning  in  an  entirely  different  direction,  I  would  point  out  the 
slovenly  manner  in  which  many  photographers — amateurs  especially 
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— finish  off  their  prints.  What  boots  it  that  a  print  is  bright  and 
vigorous  in  its  gradations  and  perfect  in  tone  if  it  be  mounted  upon 
card  with  the  rough,  unfinished  look  so  often  met  with?  True  it  is 
that  the  amateur  is  nearly  helpless  in  this  matter,  especially  if  he 
work  plates  of  large  size,  for  the  rolling-press  and  burnisher  rarely 
form  part  of  his  plant.  Still,  something  may  be  done  with  care 
upon  the  unmounted  print  which  will  in  part  remove  the  crude  and 
unfinished  appearance  of  too  many  of  our  amateur  productions.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  the  knowledge  of  this  defect  that  has  induced  many 
amateurs  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  “  enamelling”  their  landscapes  ; 
but  this,  to  my  idea,  adds  a  meretricious  finish  to  the  result,  which  is 
worse  than  the  crudeness  it  is  intended  to  hide.  For  exhibition 
purposes  the  plan  of  mounting  in  optical  contact  with  glass  produces 
a  better  effect ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  not  available  for  portfolios 
where  most  of  the  amateur  productions  are  stored.  In  a  future 
article  I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  with  a  few  practical  sugges¬ 
tions.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotes  worth. 


THE  ART  ROAD  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  II. 

The  philosophy  of  art  is  far  from  simple  ;  it  is  one  of  those  complex 
propositions  which  the  more  they  are  examined  the  deeper  and  more 
intricate  they  will  be  found.  Referring  to  the  individual  case 
before  us  :  it  is  found  to  involve,  among  other  points,  a  clear  compre¬ 
hension  of  nature  with  a  view  to  its  adaptation  and  rendering  by 
plastic  means;  or  else  an  appreciation  of  the  same  as  displayed  and 
elucidated  by  Ruskin,  from  one  point  of  view,  and  Taiue,  from  another. 

The  artist,  it  is  true,  may  not  always  deem  so  intent  and  arduous 
a  course  necessary,  and  produce  good  work  nevertheless;  but,  then, 
he  must  rest  contented  to  remain  in  a  secondary  rank,  as  sound 
philosophy  is  imperative  in  the  superior  walks  of  art.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  photographer  who  would  aim  at  the  highest  distinc¬ 
tion  must  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  loftiest  view  of  a  choice 
subject;  and  to  this  end  a  long  and  severe  course  of  study — entailing 
years  of  serious  labour,  supported  by  consummate  ability  allied  to 
genius — is  absolutely  necessary.  His  knowledge  of  history  and 
mythology  must  be  extensive  ;  archaeology  should  be'quite  familiar 
to  him  ;  and  with  the  art  productions  and  architecture  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (to  say  nothing  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art)  he  has  to  be 
intimately  acquainted. 

Then,  and  then  only,  casting  about  for  a  subject,  and  remembering 
the  material  difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with,  if  photography  be 
his  means,  he  will  pitch  on  a  solitary  figure,  and,  straining  every 
muscle,  picture  to  us  in  a  grand  manner  “  Desolate  Ipliigenia  on 
the  sea-shore  vainly  peering  through  space  for  the  home  of  her 
longings  ;”  or  else  “  Leander  lighting  the  beacon ;”  or,  again,  “  Dido 
meditating  the  foundation  of  Carthage,”  &c.,  &c.  In  these  themes — 
all  of  them  within  the  photographer’s  reach — the  head,  the  figure, 
the  attitude,  and  drapery  will  so  be  combined  as  at  once  to  embody 
grandeur,  nobleness,  grace,  strength,  vitality,  and  intensity  of 
expression.  If  happily  united  (the  mechanical  and  chemical  parts 
rightly  doing  their  subservient  and  humble  share),  a  work  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  order  may  result,  and  produce  in  the  cultured  beholder  a  feeling 
of  admiration  and  pleasure  such  as  a  truly  grand  masterpiece  alone 
can  create. 

The  treatment  of  a  classical  subject  of  the  character  of  those  just 
suggested  should  have  a  close  affinity  to  that  which  a  sculptor  would 
infallibly  adopt.  The  general  figure,  its  attitude,  and  the  flow  of 
the  outline  should,  after  the  selection  of  the  subject,  be  carefully 
matured  in  the  mind,  as  also  the  characteristic  throw  of  the  head, 
with  the  hair  in  keeping  with  the  period  contemplated.  At  this 
point  a  pencil  outline  (academy  size)  should  be  drawn  of  the  nude 
figure,  and  over  this  the  drapery  and  its  main  folds  artistically 
adjusted.  This  done,  examine  the  drawing  on  the  easel  from  a 
distance  of  a  dozen  feet  or  so,  and  see  if  it  fully  realise  your  original 
conception  ;  if  not,  either  remedy  whatever  is  defective  or  set  to 
work  afresh  from  another  point  of  view,  until  you  have  the  material 
of  a  sound,  harmonious,  and  beautiful  production. 

Now  look  around  for  a  suitable  model  that  you  will  have  to  train 
and  inspire,  and  see  that  this  model  be  not  only  plastic — that  is, 
easily  posed  under  your  guidance — but  likewise  sufficiently  intel¬ 
ligent  to  grasp  your  intention  and  lend  you  proper  assistance.  Do 
not  let  the  model  substitute  his  or  her  own  ideas  for  yours, 
but,  with  gentle  firmness,  obtain  what  you  require.  Do  not  be 
above  relating  to  your  model  the  story  you  desire  to  reproduce 
pictorially;  but,  if  it  be  Prometheus  chained  on  his  rock,  let  the 
model  know  and  appreciate  the  circumstances  of  the  persecution  and 
Jupiter’s  ground  for  the  same,  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  be 
repaid  for  the  confidence. 


Of  course  the  costume  has  duly  been  seen  to;  at  anyrate,  while  it 
is  being  made — which  will  most  probably  have  to  be  done — think  of 
a  suitable  background,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  should  be  broken,  un¬ 
decided,  and  retiring,  and  yet  be  in  keeping  with  your  subject.  Here 
must  be  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective;  no 
sharp  outlines;  nothing  in  any  way  glaring  or  prominent.  Before 
drawing  the  background  determine  the  height  and  place  the  camera  is 
to  occupy  ultimately,  and  recollect  to  put  your  horizontal  line  in  the 
identical  point  facing  the  axis  of  your  lens.  Moreover,  if  parallel 
perspective  be  intended,  this  identical  point  becoming  the  vanishing 
one,  all  receding  lines  will  have  to  converge  towards  and  terminate 
in  it.  In  the  case  of  angular  perspective,  the  receding  lines  will  not, 
of  course,  end  in  the  point  of  sight;  but  bear  in  mind  that  those 
below  the  horizontal  line  will  all  converge  upwards  towards  it,  and 
those  above  the  horizontal  line  will  converge  downwards,  ending  in 
their  respective  vanishing  points.  That  all  may  be  right,  keep  the 
camera  absolutely  horizontal,  and,  if  the  model  be  not  hoisted  on 
some  platform,  let  the  axis  of  the  lens  be  some  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  outline  traced,  decide  on  the  direction  from  which  the 
light  is  to  fall  on  the  figure,  and  accordingly  paint,  or  direct  the  scene 
painter  to  paint,  the  lights  in  the  background,  merely  telling  him  the 
required  angle,  and  whether  falling  from  right  to  left  or  the  converse. 
Or,  again  :  if  you  intend  to  illumine  your  model  so  that  a  faint  outline 
only  be  in  light,  and  the  remainder  in  a  broad  shade,  the  light  on 
the  background  must  come  in  the  right  direction — that  is,  the 
shadows  lengthening  towards  the  beholder. 

Marvellous  effects  can  thus  be  produced  by  skilful  hands.  A 
simplification  of  the  light  and  shade  may  here  be  effected  by  content¬ 
ing  one’s  self  with  the  outline  of  the  view  being  simply  and 
effectively  put  in,  as  if  seen  through  a  species  of  mist,  giving 
nothing  more  than  hazy,  Hat  tints,  without  decided  light  or  shadow. 
This  will  be  in  keeping  with  nature,  and  no  incorrect  lighting  need 
be  feared.  If  using  a  carpet  let  it  be  without  any  design  whatever 
and  darkish,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  unable  to  render  the  cast 
shadows  of  the  figure,  which  most  materially  helps  to  the  relief.  If 
a  scenic  background  be  used,  be  very  careful  not  to  place  your  model 
so  as  to  cast  a  shadow  on  it;  besides,  intervening  space  will  create 
additional  airiness  around  the  figure. 

All  is  now  ready;  the  eventful  day  has  come,  the  model  has  been  well 
schooled,  the  dress  is  adjusted  to  a  nicety,  and  the  posing  is  exactly 
what  you  wish  it  to  be,  offering  a  perfect  and  delightful  tableau 
vivant.  Take  your  trial  plate — say  cabinet  size — as  a  test,  while  a 
15  X  12  patent  plate  is  beiug  prepared  for  the  negative  (nothing  less 
in  size  would  adequately  convey  a  grand  subject)  ;  and  now  let  per¬ 
fection  itself  assist  you  in  every  part  of  your  manipulations.  As 
told  constantly  by  the  expert  professional  photographers — and  quite 
rightly  too — do  not  under-  or  over-expose,  do  not  over-develope,  do 
not  over-intensify,  that,  photographically,  your  picture  may  be 
brilliant  and  faultless  ;  and  if  genius,  assisted  by  sound  art  know¬ 
ledge,  has  really  inspired  you,  the  chances  are  you  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  classical  work  before  which  the  crowd  will  eagerly  stop,  the 
scholar  stand  to  admire,  and  the  philosopher  pause  to  meditate. 

A.  F.  Genlain. 


FERROUS  OXALATE. 

Tiie  attention  called  to  the  simplicity  of  ferrous  oxalate  for  de¬ 
veloping,  by  Dr.  Eier’s  formula,  solutions  of  oxalate  of  potash 
and  protosulphate  of  iron  gave  a  great  impetus  to  what  had  up  to 
that  time  been  looked  upon  rather  as  a  method  of  development  in 
vogue  amongst  those  who  were  not  very  successful  with  pyro- 
gallic.  This,  however,  was  scarcely  correct;  the  reason  of  its 
adoption,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  was  because  the  resulting 
negatives  resemble  Avet  collodion  plates  in  colour,  and  are  free 
from  the  weak,  yellow  appearance  so  often  found  with  the  pyro- 
gallic  developer. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  record  the  results  of  several 
mouths  of  daily  practice  with  Dr.  Eders  formula,  and  certain  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at.  First,  with  regard  to  exposure:  it  may, 
the  writer  thinks,  be  accepted  that  about  one-fourth  longer  ex¬ 
posure  is  required  for  ferrous  oxalate  development  than  for  pyro- 
gallic.  This  conclusion  has  been  the  result  of  great  numbers 
of  comparative  experiments. 

The  strange  point  in  connection  with  ferrous  oxalate,  amongst 
those  who  once  got  well  to  work,  is  the  ease  with  which  full 
printing  density  is  obtained  at  the  one  operation;  and  yet, 
curiously  enough,  the  great  cause  of  failure  is  the  removal  of  the 
plate  too  soon  from  the  solution,  and  the  consequent  production  of 
a  very  thin,  grey  image.  It  takes  some  little  practice — I  may  say 
determination — to  leave  the  plate  in  long  enough;  the  reason  will 
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be  obvious  on  consideration  why  greater  density  is  required  than 
in  pyrogallic  development.  In  the  latter  the  image  is  of  a  very 
non-actinic  colour,  whilst  that  of  the  iron  is,  as  in  the  collodion 
plates,  a  greyish-black. 

The  addition  of  an  organic  substance  to  the  developer  has  been 
recommended  for  years  past,  aud  the  writer  has  very  carefully 
considered  the  question  of  sugar  in  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution, 
Avith  the  result  that  he  recommends  it  strongly.  The  best  pro¬ 
portion  is  one-fourth  that  of  the  iron,  and  it  may  be  added  to  the 
stock  solution  of  protosulphate.  It  seems  to  assist  in  developing 
by  shortening  the  time  and  giving  more  intensity,  as  well  as  in 
preventing  the  oxidation  of  the  solution,  which,  when  it  contains 
sugar,  may  be  used  for  a  much  larger  number  of  plates  with 
complete  success. 

It  has  been  objected  that  to  anyone  doing  a  large  business 
ferrous  oxalate  would  be  useless  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  its 
action ;  the  very  reverse  is,  however,  the  case  in  my  experience. 
A  photographer  developing  from  eighty  to  ninety  negatives  daily 
finds  he  can  put  a  number  of  plates  to  develope  in  a  flat  dish, 
Avhich  requires  far  less  attention  than  vvhen  pyrogallic  is  used. 

Sometimes,  when  negatives  are  dried,  irregular,  semi-transparent 
marks  are  observed  all  over.  This  is  merely  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
a  wash  of  water  containing  a  very  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
after  fixation,  or  at  any  time  before  varnishing,  will  remove  it. 
Again:  the  well-known  opalescent  appearance  over  the  whole 
plate  can  generally  be  removed  by  the  same  means. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  development  is,  however, 
to  be  found  in  the  immunity  from  all  those  difficulties  of  yellowness 
and  thin,  wretched  negatives  which  so  many  get  with  pyrogallic. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  is  that  the  ferrous  oxalate  protects  the 
plate  in  the  most  perfect  manner  from  actinic  light  during  develop¬ 
ment,  thus  giving  the  clearest  possible  shadows — bare  glass,  in 
fact.  These  are  very  important  considerations,  and  not  to  be 
hastily  overlooked.  It  is  quite  true  the  development  requires 
longer  than  with  pyrogallic,  but  the  nature  of  the  result  can  very 
speedily  be  judged  of;  and,  after  that,  the  slowness  of  finish  has  the 
actual  advantage  that  the  close  attention  of  the  operator  is  not 
required. 

Lastly :  a  very  great  boon  is  found  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
negatives  printing  so  very  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  clear 
shadows  and  absence  of  yellowness.  I  strongly  advise  all  to  make 
themselves  master  of  this  very  simpie  and  most  effective  system 
of  development.  *  Samuel  Fry. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
to  the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

UP  THE  WYE  TO  HEREFORD. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  recal  the  memories  of  bygone  days,  and  to 
travel  in  imagination  amongst  scenes  that  you  have  successfully 
portrayed  again  and  again  ! — to  recal  with  vivid  reality  the  little 
kindnesses  and  courtesies  of  friends,  some  of  whom  have  gone  to 
other  lands  and  some  have  passed  away!— to  talk  of  such  scenes 
on  paper  in  order  to  invite  others  to  enjoy  them,  and  by  the  aid  of 
their  skill,  either  of  camera  or  brush,  to  convey  happiness  to  those 
in  many  a  far-off  land,  or  in  the  winter  to  cheer  many  a  fireside  in 
this  England  of  ours,  so  much  talked  about  and  yet  so  little  known  ! 

The  Wye  !  What  a  host  of  remembrances  does  it  suggest !  Leav¬ 
ing  London  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  or  northern  counties  by 
the  Midland  Railway,  we  arrive  either  at  Gloucester  or  Bristol. 
Both  cities  can  boast  of  cathedrals  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  but  the 
latter  has  also  other  churches  of  interest,  which  for  beauty  of  archi¬ 
tecture  as  well  as  historical  worth  calls  upon  every  traveller  to  pause 
for  a  day  or  two — as,  for  instance,  St.  Mary  Redcliff  and  the  Mayor’s 
Chapel,  with  its  exquisite  tiled  chantry  brought  from  Spain  ;  while 
the  far-famed  Suspension  bridge,  Leigh  Woods,  the  Dowss,  and  the 
beautiful  Avon  with  its  tortuous  windings,  at  Clifton,  are  all  worthy 
of  an  artist’s  consideration,  be  lie  a  knight  of  the  brush  or  camera. 

From  Bristol  we  can  reach  Chepstow  either  by  boat  or  rail,  and 
from  Gloucester  by  rail  only.  Chepstow  is  our  starting-point  for  the 
tour  up  the  Wye.  Here  there  is  a  fine  Norman  castle  and  church, 
which  should  on  no  account  be  missed.  The  town  is  old,  situated  on  a 
hill,  with  a  gate  at  the  top  well  worthy  of  a  plate.  From  here  you 
again  have  a  choice  of  conveyance — rail,  river,  and  road.  The  first 
is  the  quickest  and  cheapest,  but  misses  much  of  the  fine  scenery; 
the  second  is  often  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  tide ;  the  last  is 
recommended,  and  if  there  be  a  party  they  will  never  regret  it. 


Going  out  of  the  town  is  a  distant  view  of  the  Severn.  Then  comes 
the  village  of  St.  Arvans,  at  which  there  is  a  cosy  little  inn.  This  is 
the  only  stopping-place  at  which  you  can  remain  while  depicting  the 
beauteous  Wyndcliff  (the  view  from  which  is  best  in  the  afternoon) 
or  Temple  Dore,  and  from  thence  to  the  Moss  Cottage  aud  on  to 
Tintern  Abbey;  but  a  dry-plate  man  who  has  no  impedimenta ,  when 
on  the  Wyndcliff  will  descend  by  the  steps  aud  not  miss  the  lovely 
“  bits”  of  close  scenery  of  wood,  rocks,  aud  water,  all  in  combination 
or  singly.  The  prospect  here  vies  with  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Rhine, 
and  much  of  it  has  never  been  introduced  to  the  camera. 

At  Tintern  there  is  the  old  and  venerable  Abbey,  so  well  known 
that  I  need  not  describe  it.  A  stay  here  is,  of  course,  inevitable, 
and  there  are  many  hotels  and  inns— some  close  to  the  ruins,  others 
in  the  village — well  suited  to  the  means  and  wants  of  every  traveller. 
After  “doing”  the  Abbey,  if  you  have  a  few  hours  to  spare  pass  up 
the  valley  beside  the  inn  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  which  abouuds 
in  lovely  “  bits.”  It  is  seldom  visited  by  tourists,  and,  therefore, 
little  known. 

Passing  through  Tintern,  which  in  itself  offers  many  fine  Btudies, 
turn  up  a  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  village  to  a  hamlet  called 
Trellech,  where  there  is  a  fine  church  and  some  Druidical  remains. 
Returning  you  take  the  traiu  to  Redbrook.  Here  the  river  offers 
some  tempting  studies.  Ascend  the  hill,  and  passing  what  is  called 
Cherry  Orchard  you  come  to  Newland — a  village  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  noted  for  having  the  largest  oak  tree  in  England,  which  is 
forty-five  feet  in  circumference  at  a  height  of  five  feet  from  the  base, 
and  an  exquisite  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  some  ancient 
tombs  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  in  “  God’s  acre.”  Within  walking  dis¬ 
tance,  if  you  are  a  pedestrian,  may  be  visited  the  old  Saxon  church 
and  cross  of  Staunton — the  “Buckstone” — a  famous  rocking-stone, 
which,  geologically  considered,  deserves  remark.  Here  is  a  splendid 
view  over  the  Wye  and  the  vast  Forest  of  Dean  of  300,000  acres. 
Also  close  to  Newland  is  Clearwell,  with  its  Ancient  Court,  church, 
cross,  and  old  timber  houses,  not  forgetting  the  clear  and  beautiful 
spring,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  village.  Coleford  is  also  near  by. 
From  hence  you  go  to  Monmouth,  where  is  a  fine  Norman  church, 
and  close  by  the  Monow  Bridge,  with  its  ancient  gate-house,  which 
is  its  greatest  curiosity.  Troy,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  is 
not  far  from  the  station,  and  may  be  seen  through  the  trees.  There 
is  a  fine  Gothic  gateway  here. 

We  now  leave  the  Wye,  and  journey  to  that  magnificent  ruin, 
Raglan  Castle.  Here  the  subjects  are  endless,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tear 
oneself  away,  for  around  you  on  every  side  is  loveliness.  There  is  an 
inn  in  the  village.  Returning  by  road  you  come  to  Mitchell  Troy, 
which  deserves  to  be  visited  for  its  beautiful  church  so  full  of  objects 
of  archaeological  interest.  From  Dinastow  Station  you  again  reach 
Monmouth  and  pass  on  to  Symonds  Yat.  To  stay  here  should  be 
your  aim  for  a  few  days.  The  nearest  inn  is  at  Whitchurch,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  you  cross  by  ferry.  This  station 
commands  some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  ou  the  Wye. 

Leaving  the  train  ascend  the  hill,  frequently  turning  round  to  be 
enchained  and  enchanted,  for  whichever  way  you  look  you  must 
fain  confess — “how  beautiful!”  The  point  by  the  school  house 
commands  the  finest  view  down  the  river  looking  south,  and  takes 
in  Staunton  Church,  the  Buckstone,  and  Highjneadow  Woods. 
From  the  Yat  Rock  is  a  superb  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  yet  not  so  fine  in  the  estimation  of  some  as  from  the 
Wyndcliff;  still,  it  is  very  grand.  From  here  you  may  either 
descend  by  the  road  to  the  ferry  aud  so  to  your  hostelry  at  Whit¬ 
church.  By  this  way  you  keep  to  the  river  and  have  an  endless 
number  of  views  of  surpassing  beauty,  or  you  can  go  along  the 
Bicknor  Walks,  and  by  going  down  a  little  path  near  to  a  prominent 
rock  called  “  The  Needle  ”  (from  its  being  somewhat  like  that 
domestic  article)  you  will  obtain  a  fine  general  view  of  the  Yat  and 
Coldwell  Rocks,  with  the  river  meandering  at  the  foot.  The  beet 
time  is  in  the  afternoon. 

From  hence  to  English  Bicknor,  with  its  old  church,  lovely 
avenue  of  larches,  and  poor  little  inn,  you  can  stroll  down  to  Lyd- 
brook,  with  its  noble  viaduct,  Welsh  Bicknor  church  and  cross  (both 
real  gems  in  their  way),  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Courtfield,  the 
residence  of  Col.  Vaughan.  King  Henry  V.  is  said  to  have  been 
nursed  in  an  ancient  house  which  stood  on  this  spot,  and  in  the  little 
church  of  Welsh  Bicknor  before  mentioned  is  the  tomb  and  effigy  of 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  tended  Prince  Harry  of  Monmouth 
during  his  childhood.  The  grouping  of  the  trees  and  the  river  along 
the  road  from  here  to  the  Kerne  Bridge  is  exquisite.  Yet,  if  time 
be  an  object,  there  is  the  railway  to  the  same  spot.  Alighting  you 
cross  the  bridge,  and  ascending  the  road  immediately  on  your  right 
is  Flanesford  Priory,  founded  in  1347  for  the  Black  Canons  of  St. 
Augustine,  of  which  the  chapel  is  now  a  barn.  On  the  top  of  the 
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hill  you  turn  up  a  lane  through  the  fields  to  the  noble,  old,  ivy-clad 
ruin  of  Goodrich  Castle  overlooking  the  Wye,  separated  from  The 
Court  by  a  dingle.  At  least  half-a-dozen  pictures  may  be  secured 
iiere,  including  one  from  the  road  to  Courtfield,  which  takes  in  the 
rchole  valley,  the  Malvern  hills  being  in  the  distance.  From  hence 
we  go  up  to  Ross,  which  is  our  next  halting-place. 

Here  there  is  a  fine  church  and  spire  180  feet  high,  some  grand 
old  monuments,  and  two  elm  tree3  growing  inside.  Then  there  is 
the  lovely  churchyard,  from  which  you  go  into  the  Prospect.  A 
question  was  once  put  to  the  writer  by  an  old  photographer,  now 
deceased — “  Why  ought  those  buried  in  Ross  churchyard  to  be  sure 
of  going  to  Heaven?”  The  reply  made  was — “Because  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Prospect  beyond  the  grave.”  And  verily  so  it  is — both  far 
famed  and  well  known.  Pleasant  lodgings  at  moderate  prices  may 
be  had  here,  as  well  as  most  commodious  hotels  and  inns. 

Wilton  (a  suburb)  has  a  ruined  castle,  built  by  King  Stephen,  1141. 
Of  its  ivy-clad  walla  may  be  said  with  the  poet  :  — 

“  Time,  Time,  his  withering  touch  hath  laid 
On  battlement  and  tower  ; 

And  where  the  banner  was  displayed 
Now  only  waves — a  tlower.” 

The  view  from  the  Wye  banks  is  very  picturesque  and  pretty. 
There  is  also  near  by  the  old  bridge,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
On  the  north  side  stands  a  pillar  with  four  sun-dials,  and  beneath  the 
following  rude  lines: — 

“Esteem  thy  precious  time, 

Which  pass  so  swift  away  ; 

Prepare  then  for  eternity, 

And  do  not  make  delay.” 

Within  a  pleasant  stroll  of  the  town  are  the  interesting  churches  of 
Bridstow,  consecrated  in  1000;  Peteratow  (Norman),  with  a  fifteenth- 
century  tower,  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions;  and  Bramp¬ 
ton  Abbots,  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  with  a  square  bell- 
cot  of  timber  in  shingle  work,  a  Norman  doorway,  and  surrounded 
by  elms  and  yews  of  large  proportions. 

Leaving  Ross  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  after  crossing  the 
Wye  five  times,  we  reach  Hereford,  a  city  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  historical  interest,  in  and  around  which,  besides  the  cathedral 
— noted  for  its  Lady  Chapel,  screen,  and  choir  of  Norman  and 
Saxon  work — are  mauy  beautiful  churches  and  timber  houses, 
notably  those  of  Kilpeck  (Saxon),  St.  Devereux  (Norman),  Abbey 
Dore,  Ewyas  Harold,  Grosmont  (and  castle),  or,  going  up  the  Wye, 
Madlev,  Moccas,  and  Bredwardine,  with  its  Park  of  fine  timber. 
While  amid  the  mountains  is  Llanthony  Abbey;  nearer  to  Here¬ 
ford,  on  the  Kiugton  road,  one  and  a-half  miles  from  Credenhill 
Station,  on  the  Hereford,  Hay,  and  Brecon  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway  —  at  Credenhill  is  fine  trout  and  greyling  fishing — 
is  Brinsop  Court,  an  ancient  mansion,  formerly  a  monas  ery, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  moat.  Here  stands  a  beautiful  cedar  tree, 
planted  by  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  who,  with  Southey,  was  often 
a  visitor  to  this  spot.  The  fourteenth-century  church  contains 
a  fine  carved  oak  reredos  and  a  memorial  window  to  the  poet. 
Hereford  is  a  junction  of  many  lines — to  Shrewsbury  and  the 
North,  to  South  Wales,  and  to  the  Midland  Counties.  It  is  close 
to  Worcester  and  Malvern,  to  which  there  is  a  direct  line. 

Our  trip  ends  here.  All  that  has  been  described  may  be  attained 
for  a  very  small  consideration,  and  if  any  be  induced  to  follow  my 
steps  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Harding  Warner. 


M.  FERRIER’S  PATENT  FOR  PELLICULAR 
NEGATIVES. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  M.  J.  A.  Ferrier’s  patent  for  an  inven¬ 
tion  relating  to  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  photogenic  films 
sensitive  to  light,  which  permit  the  obtaining  of  negative  or  positive 
photographic  images,  and  to  the  application  of  these  leaves  to  replace 
the  ordinary  plates  or  glasses  in  the  various  uses  in  which  the 
latter  are  employed  : — 

To  obtain  these  leaves  I  cover  films  of  gelatine  with  a  protecting 
film,  which  isolates  this  gelatine  from  the  argentiferous  preparations. 
The  leaf  thus  prepared  only  serves  as  an  inert  and  unalterable 
support,  and  does  not  disturb  the  preparations  which  are  employed 
in  forming  the  photographic  image. 

To  form  the  protecting  film  I  employ  resins,  india-rubber,  col¬ 
lodion,  or  other  similar  productions.  The  process  which  I  use  from 
preference,  and  which  I  specially  claim,  is  the  following: — Upon  a 
plate  or  slab  of  glass  or  metal  I  pour  a  solution  of  collodion  ;  when 
the  film  which  is  formed  is  dry  I  re-cover  it  with  a  solution  of  white 
gelatine  containing  about  fifteen  grammes  of  gelatine  to  a  hundred 
grammes  of  ordinary  water.  I  pour  a  quautity  of  solution — greater 


or  less  according  to  the  thickness  which  I  wish  to  give  to  the  leaf. 
The  plate  bearing  the  film  is  then  placed  on  a  horizontal  surface,  and 
I  leave  it  to  dry  spontaneously.  When  this  is  done  I  re-cover  the  leaf 
with  a  second  coat  of  collodion  like  that  before  used.  When  this 
second  film  is  completely  dry  I  again  cover  it  with  an  emulsion  con¬ 
taining  silver  salt  prepared  either  with  bromide,  iodide,  or  chloride  ; 
these  saits  are  held  in  suspension  in  gelatine  or  other  similar  bodies, 
or  in  collodion.  This  preparation  is  made  apart  from  all  photogenic 
light.  When  completely  dry  I  cut  the  photogenic  leaf  thus  pre¬ 
pared  about  a  centimetre  from  the  edge  of  the  plate ;  it  detaches 
instantaneously  from  its  support,  and  may  be  kept  a  very  long  time 
before  being  used. 

To  obtain  a  negative  image  the  exposure  is  made  in  a  frame  fitted 
with  a  very  clear  glass,  on  which  the  photographic  leaf  rests,  and  is 
maintained  by  a  black  card  pressed  down  by  the  springs  of  the  frame. 

After  expoeure  I  develope  the  picture  in  the  following  manner  :  — 
I  rapidly  immerse  the  photographic  leaf  in  a  vessel  of  filtered  water, 
with  the  sensitive  surface  upwards.  I  drain  off  the  water,  and  I  pour 
over  the  invisible  picture  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  of  oue  or  two 
parts  to  a  hundred,  in  distilled  water  stimulated  by  au  alkaline 
developer. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  reagents  the  image  rapidly  appears. 
When  the  development  is  sufficient  I  wash  the  picture  and  fix  it  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  wash  plentifully  and  rapidly. 

I  now  place  the  negative  on  a  clean  plate,  face  upwards,  and 
leave  it  to  dry,  after  having  surrounded  the  edges  with  gummed 
paper  or  liquid  glne.  After  some  hours  I  varnish  the  negative  with 
amber  varnish,  and  some  minutes  after  I  detach  the  negative,  which 
is  then  finished,  and  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a  negative  on  glass 
without  its  weight  and  fragility. 

I  also  obtain  transparent  positives  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  give 
them  the  appearance  of  proofs  on  opal  glass  by  putting  salts  of 
baryta  in  the  gelatine,  which  acts  as  the  support. — Journal  de  l’ In¬ 
dustrie  Photographique. 

A  FAIR  SITTER. 

She  was  a  sweet  creature,  and  she  was  aware  of  the  fact.  She  also 
knew  she  was  good  looking,  but  other  folks — well,  they  reserved  their 
opinion. 

The  fashionably-attired  (eel-skinny)  damsel,  with  hair  outrageously 
banged,  who  presides  in  the  reception  room  came  up  to  the  dark  room 
(I  beg  pardon,  “laboratory”)  one  afternoon  and  said  Miss  Brown-Joues 
had  come  to  be  taken.  “All  right,”  said  I.  “What  does  she  want?” 
“  Well,”  said  she  of  the  demented  mop,  “she  can’t  make  up  her  mind 
(“has’nt  got  any,”  muttered  I),  and  thinks  she  will  decide  "when  she  is 
in  the  studio.  Shall  I  send  her  up?”  “Y"es,”  said  I;  “trot  her 
round.” 

I  p  epared  a  plate,  and  shortly  afterwards  heard  the  studio  door  open 
and  shut  and  a  scuffle  (I  can’t  call  it  a  rustle)  of  feminine  garments.  I 
took  an  observation  through  the  small  pane  in  the  door  (through  which 
I  have  seen  more  than  I  was  meant  to  see  before  now)  and  proceeded  to 
take  stock.  Artemus  Ward  describes  a  female  Shaker  as  looking  like 
a  last  year’s  bean  pole  in  a  meal  bag  !  Well,  this  lovely  sample  of  the 
softer  sex  (“  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still !”)  looked  like  the  bean 
pole  minus  the  meal  bag.  She  was  tall  and  straight  (so  is  a  ten-foot 
plank),  and  a  “lovely  figger.”  The  upper  part  of  her  form  was  encased 
in  a  black  Jersey,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  well  damped  and  pasted 
on.  On  a  closer  inspection  I  noted  the  padding,  which  was  uneven  and 
presented  a  somewhat  lumpy  appearance.  The  Jersey  was  continued 
downwards  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  pair  of  unmentionables  joined 
together ;  the  material  had  evidently  run  short,  for  the  garment  came 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion  considerably  above  her  ankles,  which  were 
enclosed  in  dark  hose  with  a  species  of  red  fir  tree  running  up  the  sides 
thereof,  finished  up  with  a  pair  of  remarkably  short  shoes  with 
extremely  tall  heels.  Her  head  gear  consisted  of  “a  large  and  furry 
hat”  of  a  drab  colour,  round  which  a  cardinal  feather  tenderly  twined, 
while  down  her  back  dangled  a  sky-blue  jelly-bag. 

All  this  time  the  fair  being  had  been  standing  before  the  large  looking- 
glass,  turning  round  and  round  like  a  trussed  fowl  on  a  roasting  jack, 
putting  herself  into  various  more  or  less  artistic  postures,  and  studying 
the  effect  with  evident  self-satisfaction.  I  put  on  my  studio  smile  (I 
keep  one  especially  for  the  studio),  sallied  forth,  aud  greeted  her  with 
my  best  bow  and  smile  aforesaid.  She  responded  with  a  jerky  kind  of 
bend  (her  costume  was  not  made  for  bowing  in),  and  a  look  that  was 
meant  to  be  thrilling,  but  failed.  “  Is  this  a  good  day  for  it  ?”  she  in¬ 
quired.  I  replied  that  it  was,  aud  asked  how  she  would  like  to  be  taken. 
“  Oh  !  I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure,”  said  the  charmer.  “  Do  you  know,  I’ve 
been  taken  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  I  never  make  a  good  photograph.  I 
awfully  hate  being  taken,  but  Ma  so  wants  it  done,  you  know”  (she  was 
thirty-nine  and  a-half  if  she  was  a  day,  aud  talked  of  her  Ma  !),  “so  I 
thought  I  would  try  once  more.  My  eyes  always  come  out  so  badly  ” 
(they  were  odd  ones  and  the  colour  of  boiled  gooseberries).  “  I  look  so 
sad,  and  I’ in  not  sad,  you  know ”  (a  bewitching  smile  at  this).  “I  thiuk 
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I’d  like  one  with  my  things  on  and  another  with  them  off.”  She  cer¬ 
tainly  did  say  “things,”  but  there  did  not  seem  very  many  of  them 
when  on,  and  I  wondered  what  she  would  look  like  with  her  “  things” 
off.  After  deciding  which  was  the  best  side  of  her  face  (there  was  a 
variety  to  choose  from)  I  got  the  outdoor  background  in  readiness,  and 
requested  her  presence  in  front  of  it.  She  came,  and  brought  her  parasol 
with  her.  “Might  I  have  my  parasol  up — so?”  said  she.  “I  saw  a 
photograph  in  a  shop  window  the  other  day  like  this,  and  it  was 
lovely.”  I  doubted  if  she  would  look  so,  but  assented.  When  ready 
to  expose  I  said — -“  Try  to  look  a  little  more  cheerful,  please  ;  that  sad 
expression  does  not  suit  you.”  “Oh !  I  shall  laugh— I’m  sure  I  shall — 
and  then  I’ll  spoil  it.  Oh  !  please  don’t  look  at  me  ;  I  will  try  to  look 
nice  if  you  don’t  look  at  me,”  said  the  sweet  and  blushing  one. 

After  a  little  more  playful  skirmishing  I  managed  to  get  a  negative 
with  as  good  an  expression  as  her  face  would  allow;  then  she  prepared 
for  the  one  with  the  “things”  off.  The  process  only  necessitated  the 
removal  of  hat,  gloves,  and  jelly  bag  ;  and  in  due  time  I  proceeded  to 
adjust  the  head-rest.  I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  fearful  and 
wonderful  way  in  which  the  feminine  back  hair  is  “  done  up.”  The  in¬ 
tricate  plaits,  the  twisted  arrangement  that  looks  like  an  onion,  the 
bristling  array  of  hair  pins,  the  variety  of  articles  used  to  tie  it, 
ranging  from  an  elaborate  bow  of  ribbon  to  a  piece  of  old  boot-lace  with 
tag  pendant,  and  the  different  cosmetics  from  castor  oil  upwards — all 
have  for  me  a  charm  peculiarly  their  own.  At  length  my  task  was  ac¬ 
complished  and  I  emerged  from  the  gloomy  depths  to  announce  the  fact. 
The  adorable  one  said  Ma  would  be  so  pleased  if  they  were  good,  re¬ 
adjusted  hat,  gloves,  and  jelly  bag,  tucked  her  parasol  under  her  arm, 
and  with  a  parting  smirk  wished  me  “good  afternoon.” 

W.  H.  Hutton. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT 

GHENT. 

We  notice  that  the  awards  in  connection  with  this  Exhibition  have 
been  announced.  The  exhibitors  numbered  over  eighty,  and  hailed 
from  almost  every  European  country.  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia, 
Russia,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Wurtemburg,  Austro- 
Huugary,  and  Great  Britain  were  represented,  besides  others. 

The  jury  who  decided  on  the  photographic  prizes  were  the  following:  — 
Presidents:  MM.  Baron  Kervyn  de  Yolkaersbeke  and  G.  de  Vylder. 
Secretary :  D.  Hann.  Ordinary  members :  Dr.  E.  Hornig,  of  Vienna; 
Dr.  A.  Steinheil,  of  Munich ;  C.  Fabre,  of  Toulouse;  A.  de  Blochouse, 
of  Brussels  ;  —  Laoureux,  of  Li6ge  ;  and  F.  Donny,  of  Ghent. 

The  jury  appear  to  have  decided  unanimously  as  to  the  prizes,  and  of 
these  sixteen  were  in  the  ordinary  category,  and  fourteen  accorded  by 
them  for  some  special  distinctive  excellence  not  recognised  in  drawing 
up  their  programme.  Of  those  in  the  first  category  two  second  prizes 
have  fallen  to  British  exhibitors: — Mr.  John  Moffat,  of  Edinburgh,  for 
his  carbon  pictures,  second  prize,  a  bronze  medal,  100  francs,  and  a 
diploma;  to  Mr.  John  Annan,  of  Edinburgh,  second  prize,  a  silver 
medal  and  a  diploma,  for  his  untouched  silver  prints  on  albumenised 
paper. 

Of  the  remaining  fourteen  prizes  which  come  under  the  second  cate¬ 
gory,  Mr.  George  Hare,  of  London,  secures  a  silver  medal  and  a  diploma, 
for  his  apparatus ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  of  Edinburgh,  a  silver 
medal  and  a  diploma,  for  his  reproductions  printed  in  platinotype.  In 
addition  to  the  last  two  special  medals  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  receives 
special  recognition  in  a  prize  of  200  francs,  with  a  medal  vermeil, 
together  with  a  diploma. 

Of  the  eighty  or  ninety  who  were  exhibitors  nine  were  from  Great 
Britain,  five  of  whom  have  secured  prizes  and  recognition,  namely,  two 
from  London  and  three  from  Edinburgh— a  result  which  must  be,  and 
is,  extremely  creditable  to  this  country. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  public  have  had  an  amusing  interlude  during  the  trial  of  the 
“  Wimbledon  Scandal.”  The  maligned  sergeant  has  been  in  danger  of 
being  photographed,  and  is  most  conscientiously  and  considerably 
angry  that  the  public  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  face  and 
figure — without  his  having  a  share  of  the  profits,  I  suppose.  There 
certainly  seemed  a  “screw  loose”  somewhere  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  photograph  was  attempted  to  be  obtained.  Could  not  some  one 
have  taken  a  sly  “  shot”  at  the  sergeant  with  a  quick  gelatine  plate? 
Or  would  it  have  been  contempt  of  court  if  discovered  ? 

Gelatine  has  been  stirred  up  in  several  ways  of  late.  Vogel’s  new 
emulsion,  for  example,  is  causing  quite  a  little  flutter  of  excitement, 
and  does  indeed  appear  to  be  promising,  though  its  smell  of  acetic  acid 
is  a  point  against  it  in  these  days,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  turn  up  the 
nose  at  ether  and  alcohol.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  sensitive 
preparation  ;  but,  if  in  making  it  the  learned  doctor  established  as  his 
standard  of  camparison  a  quick  plate  three  times  as  quick  as  collodion, 
which  on  the  continent  is  recognised  as  the  highest  pitch  of  sensitive¬ 
ness,  I  think  he  has  done  very  well  in  his  new  preparation. 


We  have  much  to  learn  yet  about  gelatine  emulsion,  which,  when 
established  twenty  years,  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  be  far  ahead  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day’s  productions,  good  though  they  are.  But  workers  in  it  must 
not  get  faint-hearted.  I  know  a  gentleman  who,  a  year  or  more  ago, 
sold  off  all  his  collodion,  iron,  “glacial  acid,”  &c.,  convinced  that  the 
day  of  collodion  had  departed,  but  who  now  has  had  such  a  succession 
of  bad  plates  that  he  looked  with  longing  eyes  upon  the  shelves  where 
of  yore  lay  his  abandoned  collodion,  &c.,  and  he  is  now  contemplating 
(if  he  have  not  already  carried  out)  the  restoration  to  favour  of  his  old 
favourite.  To  speak  exactly,  I  should  say  that  it  was  some  months  ago 
that  he  came  to  this  conclusion.  It  was  not  the  hot  weather  that  did  it. 

The  hot  weather  has  been  fertile  of  troubles  while  it  lasted.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  present  spell  of  wet  weather  is  not  the  knell  of 
departed  summer,  though  it  looks  uncommonly  like  it  at  present. 
Already  the  trees  are  beginning  to  fade  and  shed  their  leaves,  and  the 
country  presents  a  cold  aspect  as  one  looks  around.  The  harvest  of 
those  who  “do  a  season  trade”  is  far  from  being  gathered,  though  all 
accounts  represent  it  as  being  very  bountiful  while  it  lasted. 

Before  parting  for  the  month  from  the  now-hackneyed  gelatine,  l 
may  note  one  of  the  latest  “dodges.”  A  well-known  Parisian  writer, 
finding  that  gelatine  negatives  are  difficult  to  retouch,  suggests  washing 
them  with  water  containing  suspended  matter  of  a  semi-gritty  character. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  better  to  damp  them  and  stick  them  in  the  ashes 
under  the  fireplace?  They  could  dry  and  get  gritty  all  at  the  same 
moment  !  In  Dr.  Vogel’s  account  of  his  comparative  trials  of  plates  he 
notes  as  unusual  the  behaviour  of  some  films  which  repelled  the 
developer.  I  have  not  found  this  repellent  character  of  the  film  at  all 
unusual. 

Some  photographer,  it  appears,  possesses  a  splendid  picture  of  Mr. 
Gladstone — the  best  ever  done — but  he  won’t  publish  it,  as  the  public 
would  not  buy  a  picture  unsmoothed  and  wrinkled  as  is  this  one.  Why 
does  he  not  temporarily  retouch  it,  print  off  his  prints,  and  then  wipe 
the  retouching  off?  However,  photographs  don’t  sell  now  as  they  did 
in  the  earlier  days,  when  ninety  thousand  at  a  time  were  ordered  from 
a  single  negative. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  “Dawson  upon  Willis”  the  other  day.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  platinum  process  is  of  great  value  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  prints  of  much  artistic  excellence  ;  but  photographers  arc 
difficult  to  move  out  of  the  rut  of  conventionalism.  Some  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  remodel  their  accustomed  modes  of  working,  while  others 
are  afraid  to  commit  themselves  to  any  novelty  for  fear  it  might  not  be 
the  correct  artistic  “  tip.” 

In  the  Journal  I  read  Mr.  Heigh  way’s  interesting  paper  on  the  bath, 
which  contained  much  most  useful  information.  By  the  way,  I  wonder 
does  anyone  ever  really  perform  those  boiling,  pressing,  sunning, 
and  evaporating  operations — to  save  a  shilling  in  refiner’s  charges  and 
lose  lialf-a-day  in  the  labour  and  time  involved  ? 

I  was  not  surprised  to  see  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers’  disclaimer  of 
an  intention  to  take  an  express  train  broadside  on  in  the  1 -500th 
of  a  second,  seeing  that,  as  in  that  time  the  train  would  have  moved, 
perhaps,  half-a-yard,  a  picture  of  any  degree  of  sharpness  could  not  be 
produced. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  optical  manufacturers  place  fixed  stops  in 
their  quick-acting  objectives,  if,  because  lenses  define  and  cover  better 
with  a  small  stop  than  with  no  stop  at  all,  they  (the  makers)  are  to  be 
decried  as  deceiving  the  public  with  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  their 
objectives.  Such  stops  are  placed  to  accommodate  workers  of  the 
mental  calibre  of  a  writer  to  whom  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  give 
a  lesson  in  optics  as  to  the  light-reducing  power  of  diaphragms;  but 
they  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  lens  in  question  gives  excellent 
pictures  when  used  without  such  stops,  with  a  “maximum”  aper¬ 
ture  of  |  or  /,  and  with  brains.  I  finally  dismiss  the  topic  with 
the  remark  that  it  is  not  honourable  warfare  to  suggest  that  I  made 
any  “corrections  ”  to  my  letter.  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Is  the  vibrotype  of  Mr.  Kurtz  sober  earnest  or  a  clever  jest?  The 
idea  of  taking  a  picture  with  a  current  of  heated  air  intervening  between 
the  sitter  and  lens,  from  any  one  but  such  a  “  past  master  ”  of  the  craft 
as  Mr.  Kurtz,  would  be  looked  upon  as  ludicrous.  Free  Lance. 


PHOTO-ELECTRICITY.* 

14.  Eosine. — If  a  very  small  quantity  of  eosine  be  shaken  up  in  a  test 
tube  with  a  little  distilled  water,  and  liquid  gelatine  then  poured  into 
the  tube  and  thoroughly  shaken  up  with  the  eosine,  we  obtain  a  beauti¬ 
fully-coloured  emulsion  of  eosine  with  which  to  coat  a  metallic  plate. 

The  plates  which  I  had  been  previously  using  (with  silver  salts)  were 
silver;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  above  theory  of  fluorescence, 
these  were  also  the  plates  employed. 

A  silver  plate  was  sensitised  with  the  eosine  emulsion,  and,  when  the 
film  had  sufficiently  set,  this  plate  was  immersed  in  presence  of  another 
in  a  cell  containing  common  tap  water,  and  the  circuit  completed  with  a 
*  Continued  from  page  441. 
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galvanometer.  When  magnesium  light  was  allowed  to  fall  on  S  a 
violent  current  was  set  up,  whose  direction  was 

from  U  to  S  in  the  cell ; 

i.e.,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  given  by  AgCl  and  AgBr. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  D.  C.,  the  time  of  whose  disappear¬ 
ance  varied  in  different  experiments  from  a  few  minutes  to  some  hours. 

The  currents  are  strengthened  by  allowing  the  film  to  set  thoroughly, 
so  as  to  attain  an  intimate  contact  with  the  silver  plate.  This  may  be 
done  by  keeping  the  plate  in  a  dry  place  for  a  day  or  several  days. 

As  usual,  the  effect  of  the  rays  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  on 
this  plate  is  greatest,  and  that  of  the  red  rays  least ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  every  experiment  the  currents  produced  by  the  different  rays  were  all 
in  the  same  direction. 

An  eosine  plate  prepared  in  this  way  has  one  serious  drawback,  viz. ,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  eosine  leaves  the  film  and  comes  into  the  water. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect,  but  none 
have  been  completely  successful.  The  best  result  has  been  obtained  by 
pouring  a  layer  of  pure  collodion  over  the  eosine  film  when  the  latter 
has  thoroughly  set  on  the  plate. 

A  plate  coated  in  this  latter  way  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  sunlight. 
When  placed  in  a  glass  cell  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  connected 
in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer  in  a  lower  room,  the  faintest  possible 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  was  recorded  by  a  corresponding 
motion  of  the  spot  on  the  screen.  Not  only  did  the  interposition 
of  coloured  glasses  give  variations  of  the  current,  but  even  the  rapid 
passage  of  the  hand  in  front  of  the  cell  produced  backward  and  forward 
motions  of  the  spot. 

A  numerical  idea  of  the  motions  in  question  may  be  given  by  the  fact 
that,  if  the  equilibrium  position  of  the  spot  is  made  te  coincide  with  one 
end  of  the  scale,  sunlight  falling  directly  on  the  plate  will  readily  and 
rapidly  drive  the  spot  off  beyond  the  other  end. 

The  direction  of  the  current  generated  by  light  is  independent  of  any 
other  current  passing  through  the  cell.  On  one  occasion — when  the 
cell  was  exposed  to  sunlight  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  a  commutator 
placed  on  the  window  sill  had  been  used  to  complete  connections  with 
the  galvanometer — the  D.  C.  produced  a  motion  of  the  spot  to  the  left  of 
the  scale,  while  sunlight  sent  the  spot  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
connections  were  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
through  the  following  night.  Next  day  there  was  a  very  strong 
constant  D.  C.  in  the  direction  opposite  to  its  previous  direction.  The 
cause  of  this,  however,  was  the  fact  that  rain  had  fallen  and  wet  some 
solderings  in  the  commutator,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  thus  generated  pro¬ 
duced  a  strong  current.  Sunlight  falling  on  the  plate  continued,  never¬ 
theless,  to  give  strong,  currents  in  the  same  direction  as  before. 

15.  Photographic  Action  of  Eosine  Current. — The  current  produced  in 
this  cell  by  sunlight  was  employed  to  produce  the  photographic  decom¬ 
position  of  a  bromide  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  current  of  the 
bichromate  cell  had  been  (Art.  11). 

Two  silver  plates,  each  coated  with  Liverpool  emulsion,  were  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  cell  containing  distilled  water,  with  a  few  grains  of  KBr ; 
the  cell  was  placed  in  a  dark  box,  kept  in  a  lower  room,  and  connected 
with  the  eosine  cell  on  the  top  of  the  house.  The  sunlight  at  work  on 
the  eosine  plate  was  exceedingly  dull,  so  that  it  was  allowed  to  act  for 
about  twenty  hours  (night  included).  The  two  bromide  plates  were 
then  taken  out  and  developed,  with  the  results  already  described  in 
Art.  11.  These  plates  had  not  received  a  preliminary  exposure  to  gaslight. 

Two  disturbing  causes  at  present  interfere  with  the  employment  of  a 
plate  thus  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  continuous  registration  of  the 
intensity  of  sunlight.  One  of  these  is  the  weakening  of  the  plate  by 
the  displacement  of  the  eosine,  and  the  other  is  the  fact  that,  on  the 
ivithdraival  of  the  light ,  the  spot  does  not  at  once  go  bach  to  its  zero 
position.  In  some  experiments  the  return  to  the  zero  position  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  light  was  made  with  satisfactory  rapidity;  but, 
especially  if  the  action  of  the  light  had  been  continued  for  some  hours, 
irregular  motions  of  the  spot  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  zero  position, 
and  through  a  considerable  range  of  the  scale,  took  place  after  the  light 
was  shut  off. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  photometer  we  must,  of  course,  be  certain  that 
the  whole  of  the  defection  existing  at  any  instant  is  due  to  the  intensity  of 
the  light  shining  at  that  instant,  and  that  if  this  light  is  suddenly  re¬ 
moved  the  deflection  will  cease. 

16.  Action  of  Light  on  Collodion. — The  irregularity  last  mentioned 
suggested  the  propriety  of  covering  silver  and  platinum  plates  with 
collodion  and  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  light. 

A  silver  plate  coated  with  pure  collodion  was  placed  in  a  cell,  with 
tap  water,  in  presence  of  an  uncoated  silver  plate,  and  connected 
with  the  galvanometer.  This  cell  was  placed  in  the  dark  at  the  top  of 
the  house.  There  was  on  completing  the  circuit  a  D.  C.  from  U  to  S 
in  the  cell.  The  cell  was  kept  in  the  dark  all  night  and  most  of  next 
day.  Then  the  D.  0.  had  fallen  so  that  the  spot  came  back  to  fifty 
divisions  of  the  scale  from  zero.  Rather  dull  sunlight  falling  on  S  gave 
a  motion  of  the  spot  from  fifty  up  to  150  or  200  divisions,  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  D.  C.  Variations  of  the  current  took  place 
with  those  of  light.  When  the  cell  was  again  covered  up  the  spot 
stood  at  a  deflection  of  150,  instead  of  going  completely  back. 

This  cell  (left  connected  all  night)  was  used  again  next  day.  The 
spot  started  from  a  deflection  of  forty  divisions,  and  under  the  action 


of  the  sunlight  reached  a  maximum  deflection  of  250  divisions,  in  the 
same  direction  as  before.  On  the  whole,  the  current  seemed  to  vary 
with  the  intensity  of  the  light,  but  several  times  it  failed  to  do  so. 

Coloured  glasses  placed  in  front  of  the  cell  gave  the  most  erratic  and 
contradictory  results.  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  collodion  in  these  experiments. 

When  a  platinum  plate  was  coated  with  collodion  and  immersed  in 
presence  of  another  uncoated  platinum  plate  in  a  cell  containing  tap 
water,  the  motion  of  the  spot  produced  by  sunlight  was  very  much 
smaller  than  in  the  previous  case;  this  motion  extended  over  only 
twenty  divisions  of  the  scale.  The  same  result  here  might,  no  doubt 
be  due  to  Grove’s  current. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  platinum  plates  coated  with  eosine 
give  results  very  much  smaller  than  those  given  by  silver  plates  under 
the  action  of  light.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  against  the  notion  that  a  fluorescent  body,  in  virtue  simply  of 
its  fluorescence,  can  effect  a  transformation  of  luminous  into  electric 
energy ;  for,  while  a  silver  plate,  by  its  molecular  arrangement,  may  be 
a  suitable  vehicle  for  the  transference,  a  platinum  plate  may  not,  quite 
irrespective  of  chemical  action.  George  M.  Minchin,  M.A. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Camsgtmifinct. 


STANDARD  TINTS  FOR  ACTINOMETERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  A.  Cowan  seems  to  think  it  impossible  to  produce 
a  number  of  these  exactly  identical,  but  nothing  is  really  more  simple. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  metal  mould  having  different  depths  and 
print  from  this  on  glass,  as  in  the  Woodbury  process.  A  batch  of 
gelatinous  ink  being  prepared  and  intimately  mixed  will  give  every 
proof  identical  in  force.  Mr.  L.  Warnerke,  I  believe,  adopts  this  system. 

September  13,  1880.  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

[It  is  not  the  scientific  possibility  of  producing  a  number  of 
strictly  identical  standard  tints  that  Mr.  Cowan  doubts,  but  their 
production  on  a  commercial  or  other  scale,  by  different  makers,  with 
anything  like  uniformity.  Mr.  Warnerkb’s  “  Bensitometera  ”  vary 
very  materially  in  density,  but  are  issued  in  accurately-matched 
pairs.  Two  of  these  pairs  may  be  widely  different. — Eds  1 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
EXHIBITION,  1880. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  me  to  notify  to  intending  exhibitors 
at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  that  Friday  next,  September  24th,  is  the 
day  appointed  to  receive  exhibits.  Those  in  cases  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau-street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London  ;  and 
those  by  hand  to  be  delivered  at  the  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  up 
to  nine  o’clock  at  night.  Any  further  information  I  will  send  upon 
application. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Edwin  Cocking, 

57,  Queen’ s-road,  Pechham,  S.E.  Assistant  Secretary. 


TONING  AND  FIXING  IN  ONE  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  why 
the  method  of  toning  and  fixing  at  the  same  time  is  not  more  universally 
adopted?  I  have  some  prints  which  were  done  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  they  are  quite  as  good  now  as  then.  —  I  am,  yours,  &c. 

September  14,  1880.  G.  W.  Stephens. 


WET  versus  DRY-  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — As  a  “professional  photographer”  who  has  to  show 
his  work,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
express  my  decided  approval  of  the  wet  as  compared  with  the  dry 
process. 

I  am  one  who  works  under  glass — not  an  out-of-door  man.  I  have 
found  the  dry  plates  most  uncertain,  sometimes  giving  splendid  results, 
and  at  others  nasty,  hard,  crude  negatives.  I  write  this,  my  opinion, 
more  to  elicit  the  experience  of  those  who  have  worked  dry  plates 
in  the  glass  room. 

In  my  hands  I  have  found  one  batch  work  right  well,  the  next 
utterly  useless,  and  perhaps  the  next  good  or  bad ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  a 
chance.  I  have  worked  most  of  the  well-known  dry  plates,  and  my 
verdict  is  that  for  softness,  certainty,  and  general  quickness  I  prefer 
the  wet  process. 

I  know  many  photographers  who,  having  given  them  a  good  trial, 
speak  of  dry  plates  as  disappointing  in  the  extreme,  and  expensive  into 
the  bargain. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Old  Photo. 

September  14,  1SSQ. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted,  cabinet  (hot)  rolling  press  in  exchange  for  pictures,  &c.— Address, 
J.  Wilson,  photographer,  Cheltenham-road,  Bristol. 

A  mahogany-covered,  water-tight  bath,  for  12  X  10  plates,  to  be  exchanged  for 
anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  L.  W.,  24,  Windsor-street, 
Liverpool. 

I  will  exchange  a  cabinet  burnisher  or  cameo  press,  with  cabinet  and  carte-de- 
visite  dies,  complete,  for  a  good  carte  lens.— Address,  C.  Richards,  Castle 
Douglas,  Scotland. 

Wanted,  any  article  or  apparatus  used  in  photography  in  exchange  for  first- 
class  enlargements  on  opal  from  any  negatives,  finished  in  any  style. — 
Address,  L  123,  care  of  H.  Greenwood,  32,  Castle-street.  Liverpool. 

I  will  exchange  a  medical  battery,  twelve  celametre  cells,  in  neat  case,  four 
powers,  and  a  smaller  case,  containing  handles,  galvanometer,  &c.,  nearly 
new,  for  a  half-plate  portable  bellows  camera. — Address,  J.  Wheeler,  178, 
London-road,  Liverpool. 

I  will  exchange  a  Dallmeyer’s  12  X  10  triplet  achromatic  lens  (in  splendid 
condition),  with  case  of  diaphragms,  only  new  last  season,  for  a  Ross’s 
universal  10  X  8  or  rapid  symmetrical,  or  Ross’s  doublet.— Address,  W. 
Richards,  4,  Dollar-street,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 

I  will  exchange  a  superior  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  to  take  portraits 
5  X  4  or  landscapes  6x5,  with  rack  and  pinion  ;  also,  an  excellent  folding 
pocket  camera,  leather  bellows,  and  two  double  dark  slides  to  fit,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens  that  will  take 
portraits  8$  X  6$  and  landscapes  10  X  8. — Address,  W.  Weaver,  2,  High- 
street,  Runcorn, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  F.—  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  givo  you  the  right  proportion  of  chrome  alutu 
to  employ,  as  you  do  not  mention  the  character  of  gelatine  you  propose  to 
use.  See  leading  article  in  last  week’s  number.  For  your  purpose  we  chould 
advise  you  to  try  single-  or  double-transfer  pap'-r  as  prepared  for  carbon 
printing.  You  require  a  paper  coated  with  insoluble  gelatine.  Nitric  acid 
will  not  render  gelatine  insoluble. 

H.  Couch. — It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  say,  without  an  actual  alkaliinetric 
trial  of  each,  what  quantity  of  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
will  replace  half  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  ammonia.  A  rough  estimate  may  be 
formed  by  trying  how  much  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid  of  known  strength 
is  required  to  neutralise  each.  The  substitution  may  or  may  not  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  we  scarcely  think,  however,  that  the  difference  will  be  great. 

G.  M. — You  have  evidently  been  supplied  with  an  inferior  sample  of  paper; 
otherwise  it  would  not  behave  as  it  does,  supposing  that  your  sensitising  buth 
is  in  good  order,  and  that  the  apparatus  in  which  you  suspend  the  paper  to 
dry  is  free  from  noxious  fumes,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.  Try  the 
addition  of  a  minim  of  nitrio  acid  to  each  ten  ounces  of  the  sensitising 
bath  as  a  remedy.  The  bath  you  mention  will  not  keep  60  long  in  working 
order  as  the  acetate. 

L.  W. — 1.  If  you  remove  the  varnish  by  means  of  alcohol  the  stains  will  pro¬ 
bably  disappear;  if  such  be  not  the  case  a  very  weak  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  prove  effectual,  this  treatment  being  Al¬ 
lowed  by  a  re-immersion  in  the  fixing  bath.  If  it  be  a  bad  case  of  staining, 
or  if  the  fault  is  of  long  standing,  it  may  possibly  be  irremediable. — 2.  You 
had  better  leave  the  two  photographs  alone,  as,  though  bichloride  of  mercury 
will  alter  the  colour  of  the  faded  portions,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  make  them 
harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and  will  probably  only  make  matters 
worse. 

Received.— G.  W.  Webster,  F.  C.  S. ;  A.  Dawson  ;  W.  H.  Davies.  Thanks. 
In  our  next. 


Correspondents  should  never  ivrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

J.  T.  Rutherford. — We  will  forward  your  inquiry  to  the  individual  named. 

Subscriber  has  not  conformed  to  our  rules,  having  sent  neither  name  nor 
even  address. 

Retoucher. — Papier  mineral ,  we  should  imagine,  is  to  be  prooured  at  most 
photographic  warehouses ;  so  also  is  papier  vegetal. 

Souchey. — 1.  Methylated  sulphuric  ether  forms  the  best  solvent,  but  the  dry¬ 
ing  will  occupy  some  time. — 2.  At  any  of  the  London  dealers. 

A.  Warrrn. — The  salt  enclosed  by  you  is  acetate  of  lead.  Do  not  add  any 
to  your  bath,  unless  you  wish  to  spoil  it  for  sensitising  paper. 

Oxalate.— One  part  by  measure  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
and  three  parts  of  saturated  solution  of  neutral  potassic  oxalate. 

Septimus. — Proceed  against  the  parties  in  the  county  court,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  you  will  recover  the  money  if  the  case  be  as  you  state. 

Amateur  (Leeds). — The  stop  you  designate  “A”  will  require  only  about 
half  the  exposure  of  “  B.”  Choose  the  longer-focus  lens  by  all  means ;  the 
other  will  be  of  little  service  to  you. 

J.  Broughton. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  paper  through  which  you 
filtered  the  solution  is  far  too  impure  for  such  purposes.  Discard  it,  and 
obtain  a  fresh  sample  from  another  source. 

B.  P. — Nitrate  of  soda  is  frequently  added  to  the  silver  bath  for  sensitising 
albumenised  paper;  it  is  said  to  economise  the  silver.  We  prefer  to  work 
without  the  addition,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

Splitting.— As  you  say  that  the  collodion  only  splits  at  the  corner  from 
which  it  is  poured  off,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  too  thick.  Remedy : 
thin  it  with  a  little  ether  and  alcohol— equal  parts  of  each. 

Omega. — Hunt’s  work  on  Photography ,  as  well  as  his  Researches  on  Light, 
have  been  out  of  print  for  some  years.  Your  only  chance  of  getting  copies 
is  at  second-hand  book  shops,  or  possibly  by  advertising  for  them. 

W.  S.  P.  (Herts).— The  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  carbon  tissue  arises 
from  its  having  become  mouldy  through  being  kept  in  a  damp  place.  We 
cannot  say  if  it  be  useless.  Wipe  the  mould  off,  sensitise  a  piece,  and  try  it. 
We  think  it  may  work  properly. 

T.  B.— We  have  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  moderately- quick  plate 
is  more  likely  to  give  uniformity  of  result  for  general  purposes  than  a  very 
rapid  one.  It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  for  “  instantaneous”  work 
the  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness  attainable  will  be  required. 

Varnish. — Supposing  the  solvent  in  which  the  gums  are  dissolved  is  alcohol— 
as  we  suspect  it  to  be  from  its  smell— it  should  be  the  proper  medium  to 
remove  the  film.  Possibly  you  have  used  a  weak  spirit,  and  this  has  led  to 
your  failure.  Try  again,  using  strong  alcohol,  and  apply  it  warm. 

X.  Z.  Y. — Ebonite  baths,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  do  not  injure  the  solu¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  prefer  glass  for  home  use,  because  it  is  easily  seen  when  it  is 
clean,  which  ebonite  is  not,  although  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  much 
lighter  as  a  set-off,  which  renders  it  more  convenient  for  outdoor  employment. 

F.  C.  H. — The  neutral  sulphide  of  soda  answers  very  nearly  as  well  for  the 
purpose  as  the  bisulphite,  though  we  do  not  anticipate  that  you  will  find 
great  gain  from  an  economical  point  of  view.  M.  Sammann,  the  introducer 
of  the  hydrosulphite  developer,  died  two  years  ago — but  a  short  time,  in  fact, 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  his  last  communication  to  our  pages. 

Ein  Fkager. — 1.  Yes;  you  make  the  glass  of  the  focussing  finer  by  grinding  it 
with  flour  of  emery. — 2.  You  may  make  it  more  transparent  by  rubbing  it 
over  with  white  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine.  Possibly  the  difficulty  you 
experience  in  focussing  with  the  magnifier  arises  from  your  not  having 
properly  focussed  it  upon  the  ground  surface  of  the  glass  in  the  first  instance. 
If  you  employ  a  Ramsden  eyepiece  properly  adjusted  to  the  ground  surface 
of  the  screw  you  should  experience  little  difficulty  in  focussing  the  picture, 
notwithstanding  your  Bight  is  somewhat  impaired. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “THE  EDITORS  ” —Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER  ”  — at  the  Offices,  2,  Yoi  k 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,  C. 


International  Photographic  Exhibition.— We  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  an  announcement  in  our  advertising  pages  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  exhibition,  promoted  by  the  Bristol  and  West  of 
England  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A  Photographer  in  Trouble. — At  Stafford,  on  Monday  last,  Charles 
Dickinson  Brigham,  a  photographer,  of  Stafford,  was  summoned  by 
John  Oulton,  guard  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  for  threatening 
to  shoot  him.  Complainant  was  an  old  sweetheart  of  Mrs.  Brigham’s, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  jealousy  the  defendant  pulled  out  a 
revolver  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  at  Stafford  on  the  previous 
Tuesday.  The  bench  bound  defendant  over  in  £50  to  keep  the  peace 
for  twelve  months. 

Washing  Gelatino-Bromide  Plates. — M.  Gustave  Bouillard  says, 
in  the  Monileur  de  la  Photographic: — “  In  his  gelatino-bromide  process 
Dr.  van  Monckhoven  recommends  washing  the  plates  in  rain  or  distilled 
water  upon  removal  from  the  bath  of  oxalate  of  iron.  Since  it  may 
happen  in  the  country  that  both  these  are  unobtainable,  it  may  be 
useful  to  know  that  it  suffices  simply  to  add  to  the  vessel  of  water  a 
small  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  All  calcareous  salts  are  found 
precipitated  in  the  state  of  insoluble  oxalates.  We  should  then  have  on 
the  plates  no  more  of  those  stains,  more  or  less  opaque,  which  take 
away  all  the  charm  from  a  flue  negative.” 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  September  14,  1880. 
Petition  for  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

W  Charles  Payne  Langport,  Somerset,  photographer,  late  stationer,  tobacconist, 
and  photographer. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  the  Week  ending  September  15, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  NEW  RESTRAINER  FOR  USE  WITH  GELATINE 
PLATES. 

Ax  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
— to  whom  photography  is  already  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
many  novelties — announced  that  he  had  been  experimenting  with  a 
new  restraiuer  for  use  in  connection  with  alkaline  pyro.  in  the 
development  of  gelatine  plates.  The  new  solution,  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  was  added  to  the  developing  solution  when  the 
picture  had  partly  appeared,  and  its  action  was  to  retain  the 
clearness  of  the  shadows  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  brilliant 
negative.  A  bottle  of  the  solution  was  handed  to  Mr.  Cowan  to 
report  upon,  Mr.  Henderson  promising,  if  the  report  were  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  offer  a  hope  of  the  new  restrainer  being  practically 
useful,  to  make  its  composition  public  at  the  succeeding  meeting  of 
the  Club. 

Accordingly,  at  the  following  meeting,  Mr.  Cowan  having  given 
his  report,  which  established  beyond  doubt  the  restraining  power  of 
the  solution,  Mr.  Henderson  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  an  old  bath  gave  harder  pictures  and  worked 
more  slowly  than  a  new  one;  also,  that  an  imperfectly-washed  gela¬ 
tine  emulsion  worked  in  a  similar  manner,  which  results  were,  he 
said,  traceable  to  the  presence  of  the  soluble  nitrate  formed  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  the  silver  nitrate  and  the  haloids  contained 
in  the  collodion  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  gelatine  in  the  other.  It 
had  struck  him,  therefore,  to  try  the  effect  of  adding  a  soluble 
nitrate  directly  to  the  developer,  with  a  view  of  utilising,  if  possible, 
its  restraining  action ;  and  in  his  own  experiments  he  had  been  so 
far  successful  that  he  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  the 
matter  forward  for  trial  by  others.  The  strength  of  the  solution  to 
be  employed  was  not  of  very  great  moment ;  he  had  used  about 
twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  ounce  of  water,  of 
which  solution  he  added  a  “few  drops”  to  the  ordinary  developer 
when  the  picture  was  pretty  well  out. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  a  number  of  comparative  trials  of  the 
rastrainer,  including  several  prints  mounted  in  pairs,  to  show  the 
difference  in  the  development  caused  by  the  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
This  had  been  added  in  all  cases  to  the  ordinary  developer  (contain¬ 
ing  the  usual  quantity  of  restraining  bromide)  when  the  image  was 
about  half  developed,  and  the  result  of  its  action,  when  employed  in 
small  quantities  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Henderson,  was  so  slight  as 
to  be  almost  indistinguishable.  In  one  case,  however,  the  restrain¬ 
ing  action  was  very  distinctly  shown.  The  two  halves  of  a  plate  were 
exposed,  one  half  receiving  three  or  four  times  the  necessary  ex¬ 
posure,  while  the  other  received  what  was  judged  to  be  sufficient. 
In  this  case  the  restrainer  was  used  in  the  undiluted  state;  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  employed  in  lieu  of  water,  the  pyro.,  ammonia,  and 
bromide  being  added  directly  to  it.  The  result  was  that  the  longer- 
exposed  portion  of  the  plate  uuder  the  action  of  the  restrainer  gave 
by  far  the  more  brilliant  picture  of  the  two,  the  other  half  appearing 
in  comparison  flat  and  over-exposed. 

In  reply  to  suggestions  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  a  stronger 
solution,  Mr.  Henderson  said  that  with  his  plates  he  had  found  the 
solution  given  to  be  quite  strong  enough  when  used  in  small 
quantities;  but  he  thought  it  very  probable  that  it  might  act 


differently  with  different  plates — a  view  that  we  have  ourselves  since 
distinctly  corroborated. 

We  received  from  Mr.  Henderson,  for  purposes  of  trial,  a  bottle  of 
the  solution  of  (we  presume)  the  same  strength  as  Mr.  Cowan’s. 
This  we  tried  in  a  different  manner  from  the  latter  gentleman,  os  we 
altogether  omitted  the  usual  restraining  bromide,  leaving  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  to  fill  its  place.  Plates  were  exposed,  cut  in  half,  and 
the  two  portions  developed  separately  in  similar  solutions  of  pyro. 
and  ammonia  (without  bromide),  to  one  of  which  four  drops  to  the 
ounce  of  the  new  restraining  solution  were  added.  The  difference 
between  the  two  halves  in  three  or  four  trials,  with  slighily- 
increased  quantities  of  restrainer,  was  not  only  so  slight,  but  the 
variation  was  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other,  that  we 
at  the  time  set  down  the  negative  result  to  the  plates  we  were  using, 
which  were  not  of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  We  have,  after 
hearing  Mr.  Cowan’s  experience,  concluded  that  an  insufficient 
proportion  of  the  restraiuer  was  used. 

Since  that  time  we  have  made  fresh  trials,  using  a  different  make 
of  plates  and  larger  proportions  of  retrainer,  and  we  find  a  very 
great  difference  in  its  behaviour.  The  difference  may  be  summarised 
in  the  account  of  one  experiment.  Two  quarter-plates  (one  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  tried  first  and  one  of  the  new  make)  were  ex¬ 
posed  side  by  side,  and  one-half  of  each  was  then  immersed  in  a 
twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  for  about  a  minute.  A 
“normal”  pyro.  developer,  containing  both  ammonia  and  bromide, 
was  then  prepared,  and,  after  a  slight  rinse  to  remove  the  surplus 
restraiuer  from  the  surface,  the  two  plates  were  laid  side  by  side  in 
the  same  dish  and  developed  simultaneously.  In  one  case,  though 
there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  check  at  the  commencement  of  the 
development,  the  “restrained”  portion  was  soon  indistinguishable 
from  the  other,  and  when  that  plate  was  finished  the  development  in 
the  “restrained”  portion  of  the  other  had  scarcely  commenced. 
Whether  that  half  would  have  eventually  overtaken  the  other  we 
cannot  say,  but  from  appearances  we  should  imagiue  not. 

The  mention  of  the  soluble  nitrates  as  possible  restrainers  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  may  not  be  other  substances,  which 
have  hitherto  been  deemed  inert,  that  may  be  utilised  with  advantage 
in  this  direction.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  showed  that 
sulphate  of  potash  acts  as  a  strong  restraiuer  in  the  alkaline 
developer,  and  we  have  very  little  doubt  numerous  other  salts — to 
say  nothing  of  organic  substances — will  be  found  to  possess  the 
same  power. 


THE  OXIDATION  OF  THE  FERROUS  OXALATE 
DEVELOPER. 

Amongst  the  products  of  the  decomposition  or  oxidation  of  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  a  beautiful  bright  green  salt,  which 
separates  from  the  solution,  after  long  standing,  in  crystals  similar  in 
shape  to  those  of  oxalic  acid.  Though  this  salt  has  been  more  thau 
ouce  mentioned  and  described  in  our  columus  since  the  introduction 
of  ferrous  oxalate,  it  still  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  puzzle  to  some  of 
those  who  have  not  previously  met  with  it,  and  to  whom  it  probably 
appears  a  curious  circumstance  that  a  bright  emerald-green  salt 
should  crystallise  out  of  a  dark-red  solution. 
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This  green  salt  is,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  results  of  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  ferrous  portion  of  the  constituents  of  the  developing 
solution.  When  ferrous  oxalate  is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  a  strong 
—preferably  a  saturated — solution  on  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  in  the 
cold,  and  the  solution  filtered,  it  is  possible,  by  careful  evaporation 
or  by  precipitation  by  means  of  alcohol,  to  obtain  a  double  salt  of  iron 
and  potash  in  the  form  of  reddish  or  yellowish-brown  crystals ;  this 
is  the  ferrous  potassic  oxalate,  and  forms  the  developing  agent.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  and  other  causes  the  ferrous  portion  of  this  salt 
a  oxidised,  and  the  compound  becomes  ferric  potassic  oxalate — the 
green  salt  in  question — which  possesses  no  developing  power,  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  action  of  any  sort  in  the  developing  solution. 

Like  oxalic  acid,  it  is  extremely  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  very 
slightly  so  in  cold  ;  hence  it  is  very  easy  to  collect  and  examine.  If 
the  green  crystals  obtained  from  a  quantity  of  old  ferrous  oxalate 
solution  be  rinsed  in  cold  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  dark-coloured 
solution  clinging  to  them,  and  be  then  redissolved  in  pure  water  by 
means  of  heat,  they  will  be  found  to  form  a  very  pale  yellowish  solu¬ 
tion-— so  pale  as  to  scarcely  show  any  colour — which,  upon  cooling, 
deposits  the  salt  in  green  crystals  and  in  scarcely  diminished  bulk  if 
a  minimum  quantity  of  water  has  been  used. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  salt  for  examination  an  excess  of  ferrous 
oxalate  should  be  boiled  for  soma  time  in  a  saturated  or  supersatu¬ 
rated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  in  an  open  vessel,  such  as 
a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  the  whole  being  constantly  stirred  in 
order  to  bring  it  as  much  as  possible  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
The  combined  action  of  heat  and  the  atmosphere  rapidly  oxidises 
the  ferrous  salt,  and,  upon  cooling,  the  liquid  deposits  a  dense 
brownish  sediment,  together  with  a  more  or  less  plentiful  crop  of 
green  crystals,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  boiling  has  been 
continued.  Slight  alkalinity  seems  to  favour  this  formation,  as  we 
have  obtained  the  ferric  potassic  oxalate  with  the  greatest  ease  in 
dissolving  ferrous  oxalate  by  alternate’  additions  of  oxalic  acid  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  each  being  alternately  in  excess.  When  oxalic 
acid  is  in  excess  throughout,  the  formation  proceeds  more  slowly  and 
the  product  is  not  so  great. 

Whether  this  salt  can  ba  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  or  whether 
when  formed  it  can,  without  other  change,  be  deoxidised  and  recon¬ 
verted  to  the  state  of  ferrous  potassic  oxalate,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
if  such  a  process  should  be  devised  it  will  add  much  to  the  value  of 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  which  at  the  present  time  is  too  prone 
to  deterioration  and  decomposition  to  reader  its  use  altogether 
satisfactory. 


AN  OLD  STORY  RETOLD. 

The  query  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Stephens,  which  we  published  in  our  last 
issue,  bridges  over  a  space  of  more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  takes 
us  back  to  an  interesting  and  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
science  suggestive  in  many  respects  of  a  parallel  revolution  in  modes 
of  working  to  that  which  at  the  present  time  we  are  being  familarised 
with.  The  period  is  rich  in  recollections,  and,  as  memory  carries  us 
back  to  that  time,  name  after  name  of  the  early  earnest  workers  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  photography  as  now  practised,  amid  difficulties 
that  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  present  generation  of  photographers, 
are  recalled  to  our  mind,  only  to  remind  us  that  they  have  all  joined 
the  “great  majority,”  few  whose  names  were  familiar  to  us  at 
the  time  remaining  amongst  us  now. 

The  period  was  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  art,  and  of  surpass- 
ing  interest  to  its  professors.  Glass  pictures  were  still  the  “  sheet 
anchor  ”  of  the  professional  photographer’s  business,  and  a  picture 
upon  paper  was  in  most  cases  rather  an  incident  in  his  work  than  a 
part  of  the  day’s  routine.  In  producing  the  necessary  negative  he 
hesitated  whether  to  “  convert "  a  positive,  or  boldly  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  chief  men,  and,  purchasing  a  few  ounces  of  negative  collodion, 
produce  the  best  negative  he  could  with  acid  pyrogaliic  developer, 
being  elated  when  he  obtained  a  negative  of  sufficient  density-  -and 
egatives  were  dense  in  those  days— to  print  from.  He  was  doubtful 
of  the  permanency  of  the  print  he  should  get  from  it— rather,  we 
ehould  say,  hopeless— for  already  a  feeling  was  abroad  that  paper 


pictures  were  evanescent ;  but  he  did  the  best  he  could  and  gladly 
returned  to  his  glass  work. 

But  the  crisis  was  coming.  At  the  same  time  that  thought¬ 
ful  photographers  were  despairing  of  the  fate  of  their  silver 
prints  a  new  fashion  was  springing  up,  and  a  demand  for  photo¬ 
graphs  was  arising  that  has  never  yet  been  satisfied — a  demand  that 
assumed  in  a  couple  of  years’  time  proportions  which  transcended  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  most  enthusiastic  photographer  that  ever 
developed  a  negative.  This  demand  became  a  craze  and  a  mania. 
Instead  of  a  photographic  portrait  being  an  occasional  luxury— a 
choice  gift  for  wife  or  sweetheart,  sister  or  brother — it  suddenly 
became  a  universal  need,  and,  high  and  low,  every  one  in  the  land 
must  have  a  dozen  or  more  representations  of  himself  or  herself  to 
give  away. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  photographs  were  produced.  An  order 
for  a  hundred  thousand  cartes  de  visite  at  once  was  but  the  wonder 
of  an  hour,  and  all  this  time  (not  to  speak  of  the  revolution  in 
negative  making)  a  complete  change  in  the  processes  of  printing 
upon  albumenised  paper  was  taking  place.  Like  all  other  similar 
changes  it  was  taken  up  at  first  by  a  few,  who,  with  gradually  and, 
at  first,  slowly  increasing  numbers,  had  to  pound  away  at  a  dead 
wall  of  ignorance  and  indifference,  till  the  process  became  more 
known.  Perhaps  one  of  the  leading  photographers  of  the  day  was 
the  last  of  the  foremost  professionals  to  give  up  the  old  and  adopt 
the  new.  With  his  defection  the  knell  of  the  mixed  toning  and 
fixing  bath  was  sounded,  and  since  then,  with  gradually-increasing 
beauty  of  results,  the  alkaline  toning  process  has  held  sway,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  To-day  it  is  asked — why?  We  cannot 
expect  the  present  race  of  photographers  to  remember  the  stirring 
times  we  have  recalled,  and  for  their  benefit  we  may  make  a  more 
extended  reply  to  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  manner  in  which  prints  were  first  toned  was  by  means  of 
sulphur  obtained  by  some  method  or  another  from  the  hyposulphite 
fixing  bath.  This  bath,  either  by  the  addition  of  certain  substances 
or  by  long  keeping,  especially  after  being  once  used,  became  de¬ 
composed  and  ready  to  give  up  sulphur  under  very  slight  chemically- 
disturbing  conditions.  Almost  any  substance  having  an  affinity  for 
sulphur  is  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  the  state  of  the  silver  in  a 
print  undergoing  fixation  is  well  adapted  to  bring  about  the  taking 
up  of  sulphur.  The  tones  so  brought  about,  strange  to  say,  are 
very  like  what  we  understand  as  gold  tones ;  but  they  were  soon 
found  to  be  fugitive,  and  a  process  in  which  the  agreeable  tone  required 
was  imparted  (or  intended  to  be  imparted)  by  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  was  devised.  It  consisted  in  the  addition  to  the  fixing  bath 
of  chloride  of  gold,  so  that  on  the  deposition  of  gold  the  consequent 
toning  of  the  picture  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  it  was  being 
fixed.  Rich  shadows  and  beautiful  tints  were  thus  obtained,  the  chief 
difficulty  with  the  process  being  the  preserving  of  the  integrity  of 
the  lights,  a  print  toned  and  fixed  in  one  bath  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibit¬ 
ing  that  complete  purity  in  the  whites  which  is  now  so  common 
and  so  easily  obtained  as  to  be  considered  a  sine  qua  non  in  toning 
operations.  The  longer  this  bath  was  in  use  the  better  and  quicker, 
within  certain  limits,  was  its  toning  power,  and  the  greater  the 
beauty  of  the  tones  it  gave. 

But  (prior  to  the  period  of  the  carte  mania)  the  repeated  collation 
of  prints  from  many  sources  gradually  brought  about  the  conclusion 
either  that  the  prevalent  system  was  deficient  or  that  the  conditions 
governing  permanency  in  its  results  were  unknown,  and  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  a  new  departure  was  needed  if  fugitiveness  in  photographic 
prints  was  not  to  become  a  by-word.  The  difficulty  was  that,  here 
and  there  certainly,  widely-separated  silver  prints  of  many  years’ 
standing  could  be  seen  which  were  (or  were  asserted  to  be)  in  no 
way  less  beautiful  than  on  the  day  they  were  first  produced.  No 
explanation  was  forthcoming  for  their  permanency,  though  the  beat 
of  reasons  was  shown  not  only  why  prints  faded  but  also  why  they 
could  not  stand. 

Several  able  chemists  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard  made  such  an  exhaustive  investigation — one  involving  the 
possession  of  considerable  chemical  attainments— that  their  researches 
have  come  to  he  looked  upon  as  classical.  They  showed  the  cause  of 
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fading  to  be  owing  to  the  unstable  nature  of  the  solution  which 
contained  both  toning  and  fixing  ingredients  combined,  the  sulphur 
being  precipitated  as  a  colouring  ingredient  at  the  same  time  as  gold, 
thus  rendering  the  print  liable  to  fade  by  reason  of  its  liability  to  alter  in 
course  of  time  and  to  react  upon  the  silver  of  the  print.  They  further 
showed  the  liability  to  ultimate  decomposition  of  the  picture  under 
any  toning  system,  unless  certain  precautions  were  taken  whenever 
hyposulphite  was  used.  We  are,  however,  slightly  forestalling  the 
due  sequence  of  events  long  prior  to  these  investigations,  which, 
founded  upon  an  elaborate  course  of  experiments,  placed  upon  a 
basis  of  sound  chemical  induction  the  conclusions  previously 
arrived  at  by  English  chemists. 

All  the  old  systems  having  been  shown  to  be  faulty  from  their 
liability  to  deposit  sulphur — an  acid  state  of  the  hyposulphite  being 
an  almost  constant  cause — a  method  of  reducing  the  gold  from  an 
alkaline  solution  was  invented,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1858  a 
process  for  toning,  by  brushing  the  print  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  added, 
was  given  to  the  world.  The  transition  from  brushing  to  immersing 
the  print  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  substitution  of 
other  salts  of  soda  having  alkaline  characteristics  was  also  an 
inevitable  sequence.  The  new  process  was  found  to  tone  quickly  and 
with  certainty,  and,  above  all,  when  ordinary  precautions  were  taken, 
with  a  complete  purity  of  the  whites — batch  after  batch  of  pictures 
being  produced  without  a  single  case  of  yellowing  of  the  whites 
among  them.  It  did  not  gain  ground  rapidly,  but  whenever  it  was 
tried  the  old  process  was  given  up;  for  the  quickness ‘and  certainty 
of  the  new  one  were  patent,  and  within  two  or  three  years  of  the 
introduction  of  alkaline  toning  combined  gold  toning  and  fixing  had 
practically  ceased. 

Finally  :  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  concurrently  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  “alkaline”  toning — the  leading  point  of  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  not  only  the  use  of  an  alkaline  solution,  but  also  the 
using  it  apart  from  the  fixing,  which  fo$  the  first  time  became  a 
separate  act — more  extended  knowledge  of  chemical  requirements 
taught  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  hyposulphite  was  necessary 
for  the  fixing  of  a  certain  number  of  prints;  that  the  fixing  solution 
should  be  made  fresh  every  day;  and,  lastly,  that  a  much  more 
thorough  washing  than  had  ever  hitherto  been  considered  useful 
was  necessary  to  permanency,  the  thorough  elimination  of  the  last 
traces  of  hypo,  being  strongly  insisted  on. 

These  three  precautions  in  their  entirety  had  never  thoroughly 
been  carried  out  in  the  “mixed  toning  and  fixing”  process,  as  the 
new  mode  was  rapidly  superseding  it  as  their  necessity  became 
known.  Whether  or  no  their  adoption  might  have  saved  the  old 
regime  is  doubtful ;  but  at  the  present  day  there  exist  prints  exe¬ 
cuted  long  before  alkaline  gold  toning  was  thought  of  which  are 
as  perfect  in  colour  and  purity  as  when  first  produced.  A  sufficient 
explanation  of  this  permanency  has  yet  to  be  offered. 

From  our  Paris  contemporary,  Le  Moniteur,  we  glean  some  further 
particulars  with  regard  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  new  emulsion,  of  which  we 
spoke  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  then  stated  that  it  was  said  to 
consist  of  bromide  of  silver  emulsified  in  a  mixture*of  collodion  and 
gelatine,  though,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  this  does  not 
now  seem  to  be  the  case.  The  vehicle  certainly  contains  in  solution 
both  gelatine  and  pyroxyline;  but  the  latter  substance  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  alcohol,  can 
scarcely  be  called  collodion.  However,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  hyper¬ 
critical;  let  it  suffice  that  the  emulsion  is  practically  a  mixture 
of  collodion  and  gelatine.  The  method  of  procedure,  so  far  as  at 
present  known,  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  preparation  of  a 
gelatine  emulsion  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  by  any  process  or 
formula.  The  latter  item  is  important,  as  upon  that,  we  presume, 
depends  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  the  ultimate  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  preparation.  This  gelatine  emulsion  is  then  dried  or 
converted  into  “pellicle”  by  any  convenient -method,  and  afterwards 
dissolved  in  a  certain  quantity  of  acetic  or  other  organic  acid,  and 
subsequently  diluted  to  a  proper  consistency  with  alcohol.  The 


solution  of  the  gelatino-bromide  pellicle  in  the  acetic  acid  is  effected, 
according  to  Dr.  Vogel,  without  separation  of  the  silver  bromide  in 
the  granular  or  fiocculent  form,  and  presumably  without  material 
alteration  in  the  sensitiveness.  So  far  all  is  well;  but  the  dried  film 
of  sensitive  bromide — spread  upon  glass  and  retained  there  by  no 
more  secure  means  than  this  acidified  gelatine — would  have  but 
a  poor  chance  of  withstanding  the  operations  of  development,  fixing, 
and  the  various  washings  necessary.  To  remedy  this,  therefore,  Dr. 
Vogel  introduces  a  certain  small  proportion  of  pyroxyline,  which  is 
also  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  serves  to  bind  together  the  other¬ 
wise  too-soluble  film  of  gelatino-bromide.  A  certain  portion  of  all 
pyroxylines  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid — a  larger  proportion  in  some 
cases  than  in  others.  We  presume  that  a  special  sample  of  cotton  is 
necessary  in  this  process,  otherwise  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  the 
emulsion  long  retaining  its  properties.  In  any  case,  acetic  acid  seems 
to  be  a  rather  dangerous  substance  to  have  present  in  the  free  state 
and  in  quantity  along  with  exquisit<-ly-sensitive  silver  bromide. 
However,  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Vogel  that  any  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  can  be  obtained  with  his  emulsion,  and  that  it  possesses  excellent 
keeping  qualities.  Until  it  is  in  the  market  we  must,  however, 
suspend  further  judgment. 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  EMULSION  CHEMICALS. 

Presuming  that  most  readers  of  this  Journal  who  are  interested  in 
“ail  that  is  gelatinous”  will  always  tolerate  the  record  of  one 
another’s  little  experiences  in  this  department,  I  venture  to  forward 
a  few  of  my  own,  which  may  possibly  clear  the  way,  and  remove 
friction  and  difficulty  from  the  road  of  others. 

I  will  first  touch  upon  bromide  of  ammonium.  I  found  some 
strange  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fog,  of  refusal  to  digest  into  a 
sensitive  condition,  or  to  change  colour  in  a  civilised  manner,  and  I 
tested  my  bromide,  discovering,  on  one  occasion,  to  my  surprise,  no 
bromine  in  the  compound  at  all.  The  following  was  my  test: — I 
placed  about  two  drachms  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  at  the  bottom  of  a 
jug  (I  always  use  little  jugs),  or  the  same  quantity  in  two  or  more 
jugs — as  many  as  there  may  be  samples  to  test.  I  then  dropped 
about  ten  grains  of  the  different  bromides  into  each  jug,  and  observed 
the  comparative  action.  A  good  sample  yields  a  copious  red  fume 
as  well  as  a  rather  bulky  red  sediment  in  the  jug,  which  consists  of 
pure  bromine,  and  will  remain  some  hours  in  the  acid.  The  most 
common  adulterant  is  chlorine,  which  gives  no  colour  in  the  fume 
nor  any  sediment;  thus,  chloride  of  ammonium  or  salammoniac  is 
the  foul  poison.  As  I  have  just  remarked,  I  once  found  my  sample 
to  be  pure  salammoniac. 

This,  of  course,  makes  a  chloride  emulsion  which  has  rather  odd 
resemblances  to  and  differences  from  the  pure  bromide.  It  is  always 
foggy,  and  nothing  will  prevent  this  so  far  as  I  can  find.  It  is  sensi¬ 
tive;  but  when  present  in  large  proportion  and  digested  a  few  hours 
it  seems  to  lose  all  photographic  power,  besides  destroying  that  of 
the  bromide.  Hence  the  need  of  keeping  a  very  jealous  watch  over 
the  bromide,  taking  care  to  test  and  compare  every  sample  very 
carefully  before  deciding  to  keep  it.  A  German  sort,  I  think,  is  as 
good  as  any  I  have  had ;  and  that  from  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  is 
good,  too. 

Another  mysterious  question  is  the  relation  between  chemicals  and 
progressive  sensitiveness.  I  find,  for  instance,  that  I  get  the  same 
sensitiveness  and  incipient  fog  after  six  or  seven  hours  digestion  now 
that  I  used  to  obtain  last  winter  after  twenty-four  hours,  or,  to  be 
quite  accurate,  twenty  hours.  By  “  incipient  fog  I  mean  no  such 
thing  as  common  fog,  but  that  kind  simply  which  belongs  to 
all  very  rapid  plates,  and  which  will  almost,  if  not  entirely,  conceal 
a  picture  during  development,  as  it  often  does  with  Swan’s  plates, 
but  which  goes  away  on  fixing.  This  fog  is  a  sign  of  high 
sensitiveness  ;  and  if  it  begin  to  appear  in  the  emulsion  when 
tried  at  six  hours  it  is  a  very  strange  contrast  to  the  case  where  it 
does  not  appear  so  strong  (nor  in  the  plate  more  sensitive)  when 
digested  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours,  when  there  is  no  chemical  that 
it  can  be  ascribed  to  so  distinctly  as  the  bromide  of  ammonium. 

Some  minute  description  of  the  processes  and  conditions  by  which 
bromide  of  ammonium  is  manufactured  might  be  very  instructive  to 
us,  and  there  is  nothing  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  know  more  about. 
It  is  possible  that  age  or  exposure  during  drying  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  bromide  ;  but  I  found  no  change  arise  from  anything 
I  could  do  to  it.  Certainly  I  do  not  think  an  illegitimate  addition  of 
chloride  at  all  desirable  ;  in  fact,  it  is  certain  the  product  cannot  be 
too  pure. 
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The  quantity  of  bromide  in  any  emulsion  is  a  matter  for  all 
amateur  makers  to  look  sharply  after.  If  a  large  allowance  be  given — 
eight  or  nine  parts  to  eleven  of  silver — there  will  be  greater  clearness 
and  thinness,  but  all  the  same  sensitiveness  in  the  emulsion. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  minimum  quantity  quite  close  to  the 
chemical  equivalent  be  allowed,  then  there  is  no  excess  during 
digestion,  and  the  emulsion  will  after  a  short  time  begin  to  get  real 
fog,  which  cannot  be  cured.  Moreover :  it  is  certain  that  in  a  viscous 
solution  like  gelatine  the  reduction  of  the  chemicals  is  not  complete 
if  they  are  exactly  balanced ;  hence,  to  promote  this  result,  the  recent 
system  of  boiling  is  doubtless  good.  In  any  case,  although  a  very 
small  excess  of  bromide  promotes  depth  and  power  in  the  plates,  it 
is  still  very  unsafe.  It  is  plain  that  any  amount  of  damp  in  the 
bromide  will  cause  it  to  weigh  falsely,  and  if  we  add  to  this  the 
presence  of  an  adulterant  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  amateurs  may  be 
disheartened  with  frequent  failures. 

Still  referring  to  this  chemical,  I  have,  through  many  experiments 
and  failures,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  bromine  does  not  fix  itself 
very  firmly  to  the  silver  after  all,  so  that  when  over-digested,  over¬ 
heated,  or  over-washed  (as  in  Captain  Abney’s  method),  it  will  lose 
some  of  the  important  element  and  leave  nothing  but  oxide  of  silver, 
which  is  easily  reduced,  and  gives  real  fog.  In  the  same  way  it  is, 
I  believe,  advantageous  to  keep  the  digesting  vessel  covered  with  a 
loose  cap  fitting  closely  to  retain  the  vapour.  I  found  a  distinct 
advantage  in  this  as  against  an  open  exit. 

What  little  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  on  the  subject  of  gelatine 
must  remain  over  to  another  time.  A.  Dawson. 


COPYING  THROUGH  GLASS. 

One  and  not  the  least  remunerative  branches  of  a  professional 
photographer’s  work  is  the  copying  of  old  and  faded  pictures, 
works  of  art,  and  pictures  and  plans  of  all  descriptions,  a  year’s 
work  in  this  direction  generally  forming  an  olla  podrida  of  a  most 
varied  kind.  The  work  is  profitable  enough,  but  it  yet  entails  an 
amount  of  incidental  labour  occupying  valuable  time — much  more 
considerable  than  might,  by  those  not  familiar  with  its  require¬ 
ments,  be  supposed  could  possibly  be  needed.  One  of  these  time- 
wasting  incidentals  in  my  own  practice  used  to  consist  in  the 
removing  of  the  picture  from  its  frame  and  covering  glass  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  it  in  its  best  condition  for  the  production  of 
the  good  results.  This  unpacking  had  to  be  most  carefully  per¬ 
formed,  and,  with  the  drawing  of  nails,  removing  of  back,  dusting, 
&c.,  took  up  time  that  I  much  grudged.  Then,  when  all  was  over, 
there  was  again  the  fitting,  and  pasting-up,  and  in  addition,  with 
daguerreotypes,  there  was  the  removal  of  the  gold-beaters’  skin  or 
oiled  paper  from  the  edges,  which  those  of  my  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  daguerreotypes  will  remember  was  almost  always 
employed  by  the  old  photographer  to  keep  out  dust  and  dirt ;  but, 
besides  all  this,  was  the  knowledge  that,  when  one  came  to  fasten 
the  picture  up  again,  there  was  so  often  a  difficulty  about  a  fresh 
supply  of  the  skin  that  I  often  felt  that  any  method  which  would 
relieve  my  assistant  of  this  work  would  be  of  considerable  use. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  a  most  valuable  set  of  drawings  entrusted 
to  me  by  a  well-known  noble  virtuoso ,  who  gave  me  carte  llanclie 
to  do  what  I  liked  with  them,  so  long  as  I  obtained  good  copies. 
I  might  take  them  out  of  their  frames,  or  use  whatever  means  my 
judgment  dictated.  To  take  them  out  and  put  them  in  again  I 
knew  would  entail  almost  a  day’s  labour,  if  it  were  to  be  properly 
done.  As  it  was  a  particularly  busy  time,  when  I  could  ill  spare 
a  hand  for  the  purpose,  I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  drawings  without  removing  the  glass  at  all,  it  being 
patent  plate  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  first  negative  was 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  I  copied  the  whole  set  in  the  same 
manner,  and  obtained  a  number  of  beautiful  negatives,  showing 
not  a  trace  of  any  defect  that  could  be  put  down  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  glass.  I  need  not  say  that  special  precautions  were 
necessary  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  reflections  in  the  glass,  but  the 
judicious  disposition  in  front  of  the  picture  of  a  few  pieces  of 
velvet  and  a  dark  shawl  entirely  prevented  any  evil  arising  from  this 
source. 

Since  that  time  I  have  copied  some  hundreds  of  pictures,  and  in 
few  cases  has  it  been  necessary  to  adopt  the  old,  troublesome 
method  of  removing  the  glass.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
by  those  who  have  not  already  adopted  this  plan  that  great  care 
will  be  needed  to  prevent  the  purity  of  the  blacks  being  degraded 
by  objects  reflected  from  the  glass,  some  portion  of  the  various 
objects  in  the  studio,  its  walls,  and  roof  necessarily  being  de¬ 
picted  at  the  same  time  as  the  picture  itself.  In  a  studio  of 


the  tunnel  construction,  if  the  tunnel  end  be  wide  enough 
and  papered  with  a  dark  paper  it  will  suffice  to  place  the 
picture  just  a  little  within  it  to  obtain  dark  reflections  only,  which, 
of  course,  would  be  harmless,  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  copying  could  not  so  easily  be  performed,  and  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  special  reflecting  objects;  the  usual  black  velvet  or 
dark  drapery  to  be  found  in  most  studious  is  quite  enough,  for 
but  a  small  quantity  is  required  unless  the  picture  bo  ot  large 
dimensions.  Placed  in  front  of  the  camera,  which  also  should  be 
covered — or  a  nice  light  ring  will  be  imprinted  on  the  plate,  from 
the  reflection  of  the  flange,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  picture  in  the 
camera  front  re-reilected  from  the  glass — the  dark  cloth  need 
extend  very  little  further  than  the  dimensions  of  the  picture  itself. 
Without  experiment  it  can  be  guessed  by  the  eye  how  far  it  must 
extend ;  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  lens  to  each  edge  of  the 
picture,  and  then  reflected  at  the  same  angle,  necessarily  indicates 
a  space  within  which  only  injurious  reflections  can  occur,  if  the 
studio  have  one  wall  dark  enough  in  colour,  nothing  more  is  needed 
if  there  be  sufficient  light  opposite  to  place  the  picturo  in.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  large  pictures;  when,  as  will  most  frequently 
be  the  case,  the  picture  to  be  copied  is  but  small,  a  piece  of  black 
velvet  sufficient  to  cover  the  camera  front  is  all  that  is  needed. 

The  same  idea — the  harmlessness  of  good  glass  in  front  of  a 
picture — is  taken  advantage  of  in  copying  creased  and  folded 
papers,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  place  them  in  a  printing- 
lrame  and  screw  down  the  back,  when  they  are  presented  to 
the  camera  beautifully  even  and  smooth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  glass  is  dissimilar  in  its  effects  to 
the  employment  of  a  mirror,  the  glass  of  which  does  give  a  double 
image  (though,  perhaps,  slight)  of  any  object  photographed  from 
it.  This  does  not  occur  in  copying  directly  through  glass;  but 
still,  if  the  object  were  one  of  a  character  where  mathematical 
precision  was  necessary,  the  employment  of  a  glass  cover  would 
be  inapplicable,  as  the  rays  of  light  in  passing  through  get  de¬ 
flected  from  their  original  course,  and  the  nearer  they  approach 
the  edge  of  field  the  more  they  would  be  diverted,  and  the  object 
appear  to  be  pressed  out,  as  it  were.  The  difference,  however, 
would  be  so  slight  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  subjects  brought 
to  the  photographer  it  might  be  ignored.  Again,  too,  in  large 
pictures,  if  the  cover  be  not  patent  plate,  injurious  reflections  from 
objects  more  distant  than  I  have  indicated  might  be  brought  iu; 
and,  again,  such  glass  would  be  quite  inadmissible  for  any  re¬ 
presentation  containing  many  straight  lines.  For  small  glass 
pictures,  daguerreotypes,  &c.,  no  troubles  whatever  is  likely  to 
arise  from  unevenness  of  glass. 

Finally :  I  may  say  that,  as  the  latter  class  of  pictures  are  less 
frequently  pasted  up  to  keep  the  dust  out,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  the  picture  out  of  its  case  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  dust,  for  I  need  not  say  any  speck  of  dust  upon  the  cover  would 
be  fatal  to  clearness  of  result. 

G.  Watmouth  Webstek,  F.C.S. 


DR.  VOGEL’S  NEW  EMULSION. 

In  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  M.  Leon  Vidal  gives  the 
following  particulars  concerning  Dr.  Vogel’s  new  emulsion : — 

Dr.  Vogel  has  just  patented  in  France  a  new  emulsion,  from  which 
he  hopes  to  obtain  very  good  results.  The  aqueous  gelatine 
emulsion  ordinarily  used  offers  inconveniences  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  remove  by  the  improvements  we  are  about  to 
explain.  He  has  not  sought  other  material  than  gelatine,  but  he 
has  modified  the  composition  of  his  emulsion,  which  is  formed  with 
gelatine  containing  bromide  of  silver  in  combination  with  pyroxyline. 

If  ordinary  collodion  be  added  to  a  gelatine  emulsion  the  sub¬ 
stances  in  solution  would  be  precipitated  in  a  flocculent  state.  Dr. 
Vogel  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture 
by  using  a  solvent  capable  of  dissolving  at  the  same  time  bromide  of 
silver,  gelatine,  and  gun-cotton.  These  solvents  consist  of  various 
organic  acids,  such  as  acetic,  formic  acid,  &c.,  as  well  as  their  deriva¬ 
tives  or  mixtures,  alone  or  with  methylic,  ethylic,  or  other  alcohols. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  found  that  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  dissolves 
in  these  solvents  without  precipitating  the  salts  of  silver  it  contains; 
and,  further,  that  the  good  properties  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  in  the 
solution  are  increased  in  such  a  manner  that  the  product  thus 
obtained  is  exempt  from  the  inconveniences  of  the  aqueous  emulsion. 
Finally:  he  has  proved  that  its  properties  are  much  improved  by 
combination  with  gun-cotton. 

The  following  is  one  combination  indicated  among  the  means 
used ; — A  gelatine  emulsion  is  first  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
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and  dried  iu  any  way  convenient.  This  dry  gelatino-bromide  of 
silver  is  then  dissolved  after  having  been  heated  in  one  of  the  acids 
indicated  above,  employing  such  a  quantity  of  acid  as  may  be 
required  by  the  degree  of  solubility  of  the  getatin6;  this  may  be 
from  three  to  ten  times  the  weight  of  the  gelatino-bromide.  This 
acid  emulsion  is  used  alone  after  alcohol  has  been  added  to  it  to 
bring  it  to  the  required  consistency,  or  else  it  may  be  mixed  with 
gun-cotton  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  or  in  a  mixture  of  this  acid  and 
alcohol.  The  proportion  of  gun-cotton  which  suits  best  is  about  one 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  emulsion  used. 

The  few  preceding  lines  contain  the  germs  of  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  which  will  be  made  in  this  new  direction. 
Lovers  of  new  processes,  certain  and  rapid,  ought  to,  and  will  be, 
satisfied,  for  the  attainment  of  their  object  is  not  far  distant.  All 
honour  to  our  learned  colleague,  Dr.  Vogel,  for  this  new  stride 
towards  progress ! 

The  advantages  which  Dr.  Vogel  claims  for  his  emulsion  are 
numerous  and  important.  They  consist — 

1.  In  the  rapidity  of  desiccation  after  the  plate  has  been  coated 
with  the  emulsion. 

2.  In  the  power  the  operator  has  of  choosing  the  plates  which 
suit  him,  and  of  preparing  his  own  films. 

3.  In  the  preservation,  for  an  unlimited  time,  of  the  prepared 
emulsion. 

4.  In  the  possibility  of  strengthening  the  negatives  with  silver, 
md  of  drying  them  within  half-au-liour  of  the  last  washing. 

5.  In  their  great  rapidity,  which  yields  nothing  to  that  of  gela¬ 
tino-bromide  plates. 

0.  In  the  matt  surface  of  the  negative,  which  greatly  facilitates 
retouching. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  Dr.  Vogel’s  emulsion 
vill  be  on  s^.Ie,  and  that  all  can  then  try  it  and  profit  by  this  new 
mprovement,  if,  as  we  hope,  the  promised  results  are  realised 
n  a  regular  and  practical  manner. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RAPID  PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON  ART. 

n  earlier  times,  when  daguerreotype  compelled  the  supersession 
>f  that  bad  school  of  art  the  professors  of  which  were  known  as 
miniature  painters,”  it  was  felt  that  the  wiping  out  of  ninety-nine 
•ut  of  a  hundred  of  them  was  a  positive  blessing  to  humanity,  and 
specially  to  artistic  humanity.  The  wonderful  development  of  edu- 
ation  of  the  modern  type  has  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  intellect 
nd  the  talents — more  especially  of  the  female  class — of  the  country 
ato  many  accomplishments,  the  principal  of  which  seem  to  be 
divided  between  music  and  art,  art  seeming  to  that  class  of  mind  to 
onsist  of  the  most  elementary  notions  of  form  of  colour,  of  light,  or  of 
ction. 

Every  promising  youngster,  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  parents, 
oust  be  taught  to  draw  and  to  paint  just  as  it  is  taught  the  varying 
orms  of  the  signs  of  speech  and  taught  to  sound  the  meanings  of  the 
orms  which  we  call  the  alphabet.  Drawing  of  other  forms  is,  except 
a  the  hands  of  a  few  gifted  persons,  no  more  than  the  mere  power  to 
iopy  what  is  before  the  draughtsman.  The  art  of  design  stands 
nuch  higher,  and  to  this  end  the  title  of  my  paper  may  lead  others, 
•r  many,  to  think  that  rapid  photography — notably  of  animals, 
aoving  figures,  &c. — may  lead  to  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  artistic 
porld  of  animal  and  genre  painters  as  did  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
iceans  of  rubbish  of  the  “miniature”  type,  which  disappeared,  as 
76  Scotchmen  say,  like  “  snaw  off  a  dyke  ”  when  photography  came 
Q. 

Look  at  and  compare  the  fanciful  and,  in  many  cases,  beautiful 
ictures  of  animals  produced  by  even  our  best  and  higher-class 
rtists.  They,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  fail  to  convey  the  true 
ense  of  motion  (I  might  have  Baid  feeling,  but  sense  is  better), 
low  few  of  the  usual  “  Cows  in  a  Meadow  ”  type  of  picture  convey 
3  the  spectator  the  feeling  of  life  and  action  that  is  constantly  before 
be  eye  of  the  intelligent  photographer  or  student  of  nature,  who 
nee,  and  for  a  long  period,  thought  it  impossible  to  reproduce  !  It 
i  possible  now  in  monochrome  to  catch  the  very  slightest  accidental 
lotion  or  effect;  and  who  shall  say  that  it  may  long  be  an  im- 
ossibility  to  reproduce  at  least  a  semblance  of  colour  ?  It  is 
re  question  of  form,  however,  with  which  we  have  to  do,  and 
ith  this  the  rapid  gelatine  plates  have  enabled  us  once  again  to  act 
3  the  teachers  of  the  artists. 

That  they  will  allow  this  state  of  things  to  be  even  imagined  is 
ardly  to  be  thought  of.  They  forget  that  we  are  professors  of  a 
srtain  kind  of  art,  who  can  and  do  produce  sketches  (they  are  little 


better  yet)  from  which  many  even  of  our  greatest  artists  are  glad  to 
borrow.  It  would  hardly  do  to  say  that  the  comparatively  mechani¬ 
cal  action  of  the  photographic  tools  we  use  are  to  be  compared  to  the 
delicate  finger-work  of  the  high-class  artist,  backed,  as  it  must  be, 
by  his  fine  perceptions  of  colour  and  of  form.  But,  surely,  a  little 
less  contemptuous  acceptance  of  the  help  they  are  mostly  all  glad  to 
get  would  more  become  even  the  highest  of  those  artists  who 
endeavour  to  represent  life  in  motion. 

But  that  this  may  be  done  well  it  needs  the  student  of  photography 
to  carefully  distinguish  between  what  is  possible  and  what  is  right. 
Let  no  mere  idea  of  getting  a  horse  or  an  ox  in  a  special  position 
prevent  us  from  remembering  that  they  in  a  landscape  occupy  but  a 
subordinate  position,  and  that  they  can  be  most  easily  got  at  a  distance, 
or  a  sufficient  distance,  as  witness  the  sketches  (photographic)  of 
Mr.  Horatio  Ross,  in  which  he  has  caught  the  red  deer  iu  actual 
motion.  Many  others  could  be  mentioned,  but  this  is  enough  for 
illustration.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  catch  the  fleeting  variations  of 
form  or  of  expression  of  either  animals  or  of  figures,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  catch  accidental  effects;  and  to  do  so 
the  only  way  that  at  present  suggests  itself  to  me  is  to  use  much 
longer-focussed  lenses  than  we  now  generally  do,  and  so  be  enabled 
to  keep  further  away  from  the  inquisitive  gaze  of  either  the  bovine 
or  the  human  animal.  There  seems  to  be  an  inherent  desire  to 
pose  before  the  cyclopean  eye  of  the  camera ;  and  so  the  half,  or  two- 
thirds,  or,  indeed,  the  whole,  of  the  wished-for  effect  is  lost. 

What  says  a  friend  at  my  elbow  about  the  exceeding  minuteness 
of  groups  of  cattle,  figures,  and  so  on,  at  a  distance,  and  taken  by 
(say)  a  twelve-inch  to  fifteen-inch  lens?  I  answer  that,  if  correctly 
focussed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  selecting  any  portion  of  a  perfectly 
sharp  negativo  and  enlarging  that.  Did  not  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
show  that  this  could  be  done  with  a  short-focus  camera  at  the 
Pyramids,  and  how  much  easier  would  it  be  for  a  long-focus!  If  I 
remember  rightly,  he  selected  a  bit  of  one  of  his  one-inch-square  nega¬ 
tives,  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  shirt  button,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  enlarged  in  the  optical  lantern  to  twenty-one  feet  diameter 
without  sensible  loss  of  definition.  If  this  can  be  done  with  a 
three-inch  lens  the  same  thing  can  be  done  with  one  from  ten  inches 
to  fifteen  inches,  and  much  more  advantageously. 

In  this  way  photographers  could  once  again  lead  the  way  in  the 
representation  of  natural  objects  in  their  natural  forms,  if  not  in 
colour,  and  so  sweep  away  the  whole  ocean  of  inanities  of  that  class 
with  which  we  are  deluged.  W.  H.  Davies. 


A  VISIT  TO  MESSRS.  MAWSON  AND  SWAN’S  NEW 
PREMISES. 

When  the  first  intelligence  was  announced  of  the  disastrous  fire 
which  in  January  last  destroyed  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan’s  exten¬ 
sive  premises,  in  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  raised  in  the  public  mind  was  that  the  firm  would  be,  tempo¬ 
rarily  at  least,  crippled,  and  that  the  supply  of  those  photographic 
specialities  for  which  they  have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation 
would  be  for  a  time  completely  stopped.  Not  so,  however;  for,  so 
far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  the  fire  appeared  to  put  the 
firm  to  but  little  inconvenience.  The  same  energy  and  fertility  in 
resource  which  have  raised  the  house  of  Mawson  and  Swan  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  high  position  enabled  them  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which 
beset  them,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  various  departments  of  their 
extensive  business  were  in  full  working  order  in  temporary  premises. 
Now  that  the  new  establishment  is  finished  and  iu  occupation, 
a  short  description  of  it  may  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

To  a  Novocastrian  the  title  of  this  article  would,  perhaps,  be 
somewhat  indefinite,  seeing  that  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  have 
four  or  five  retail  besides  other  places  of  business  in  Newcastle ;  but 
our  readers  will  understand  that  our  remarks  refer  to  the  magni¬ 
ficent  block  of  buildings  in  Mosley-street,  known  as  “  Mawsou’a 
Buildings,”  iu  which  the  photographic  department  is  situated. 

Previous  to  the  fire  the  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  and  drug  department,  and  the  upper  portions  by  the  chemical 
apparatus  and  photographic  departments.  On  rebuilding,  however, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  separate  these  departments  :  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  new  premises  have  been  erected  with  a  view  to  their  being 
occupied  solely  by  the  scientific  apparatus  department. 

The  shop,  which  is  a  very  noble  one,  has  three  large  windows 
facing  Mosley-street.  On  entering,  the  left  hand  side  is  occupied  by 
a  Spanish  mahogany  glass  case  twenty-seven  feet  long  by  ten  feet 
high.  In  the  centre  is  a  glass-top  counter  ;  while  the  right  is  fitted 
with  bottles  and  fixtures  for  the  chemical  department.  The  back  of 
the  shop  is  divided  in  two  by  a  heavy  masonry  support,  to  the  left  of 
which  is  (he  private  office  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne, 
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the  manager.  In  front  of  this  office  stands  the  glass  case  which 
appeared  in  the  last  Paris  Exhibition.  To  the  right  of  the  column  is 
the  counting  house,  through  which  the  engine  house  is  approached. 
Here  are  found  the  dynamo-machines  for  generating  the  electric 
light  by  which  the  premises  are  to  be  lighted.  Leaving  the  shop  by 
a  door  on  the  right,  we  pass  through  the  laboratory  and  enter  a  large 
packing-room  communicating,  by  means  of  a  staircase  and  powerful 
hoist,  with  both  basement  and  top  storey. 

The  room  which  is  set  apart  for  bottling  and  labelling  collodion  is 
situate  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  here  we  find  a  number  of 
female  hands  busily  engaged.  Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the 
advent  of  dry  plates,  we  are  informed  that  the  demand  for  Mawson’s 
collodion  has  been  far  greater  than  for  many  years  past.  The 
collodion  is  not  prepared  on  these  premises,  but  at  a  separate 
establishment  some  distance  off,  where  the  carpenter’s  shop  is  also 
situated,  the  firm  keeping  their  own  staff  of  joiners.  The  dry  plates 
which  have  so  long  been  well  known  in  connection  with  Mr.  Swan’s 
name  are  made  at  Low  Fell — a  suburb  of  Gateshead,  distant  about 
three  miles  from  Newcastle.  They  are  all  packed  and  labelled  at, 
and  despatched  from,  the  Mosley-street  establishment. 

Many  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
photography  forms  only  one  of  the  many  branches  of  science  for 
which  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  cater.  In  addition  to  a  most 
extensive  stock  of  photographic  apparatus  and  accessories,  the  firm 
keep  one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  stocks  of  chemical  apparatus 
of  every  description,  as  well  as  microscopes,  geological  appliances, 
and  electrical  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  Mr.  Swan’s  researches  in 
the  latter  department  of  science  being  well  known.  The  firm 
are  also  themselves  makers  of  many  kinds  of  philosophical  instru¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Swan’s  laboratory  and  photographic  studio  is  at  his  residence 
at  Low  Fell,  where  a  professional  gentleman  is  employed,  under  Mr. 
Swan’s  personal  supervision,  conducting  experiments,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  matters  photographic,  and  in  testing  the  various  batches  of 
Swan’s  plates  as  they  are  sent  up  from  the  dry-plate  works. 

The  visitor  to  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan’s  head-quarters  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  surprising  energy  and  business  resources  of 
the  firm,  who,  though  centered  in  a  comparatively  out-of-the-way 
place  (from  a  metropolitan  point  of  view),  have  made  for  themselves 
and  their  productions  a  reputation  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call 
“  world-wide.” 


PELLICULAR  NEGATIVES, 

Old  negatives  that  have  been  unvarnished,  and  new  ones  after  the 
last  washing,  are  placed  to  dry  and  then  covered  with  two  alternate 
films  of  india-rubber  and  plain  collodion,  each  of  which  is  applied, 
after  evaporation  of  the  preceding  film,  over  the  intermediary  film 
of  plain  collodion.  It  may  now  be  retouched  with  the  pencil  or 
otherwise.  In  this  state  the  negative  will  serve  for  prolonged  use, 
if  an  accident  be  feared  in  the  removal  and  it  is  desired  to  preserve 
a  specimen  of  a  valuable  negative. 

The  stripping  of  the  negative  may  be  performed  whenever  it  is 
desired.  I  have  detached  them  two  months  after  the  previous  prepa¬ 
ration.  Before  transferring  them  I  affix  to  the  edges  slips  of  paper 
of  medium  strength  by  means  of  starch  paste,  leave  them  to  dry,  and 
then  cut  the  edges  all  round  the  paper.  Raising  one  corner  with  any 
pointed  instrument,  the  negative  yields  readily  on  drawing  the  slips 
of  paper. 

If  care  has  been  taken  to  allow  the  bands  of  paper  to  dry  the  flat¬ 
ness  is  perfect,  and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  either  wrinkling  or 
curling,  which  distort  the  image,  or  of  the  rolling  up  of  the  pellicle, 
which  is  perfectly  supported  by  this  light  frame.  In  operating  on 
plates  larger  than  the  picture  our  work  is  very  easy.  The  bands  of 
paper  being  about  two  centimetres  wide  may  be  well  glued. 

Certain  varieties  of  india-rubber  dissolve  badly,  either  from  their 
own  quality  or  on  account  of  the  benzine.  The  sort  that  I  employ 
is  that  known  as  “  Guatemala.”  It  is  of  a  fine  brown  black,  which  gives 
a  dark  solution,  but  is  very  transparent  on  the  negative  and  without 
appreciable  colour.  The  red-brown  variety  swells  in  the  benzine, 
hut  dissolves  very  badly  in  it.  The  india-rubber  in  paste  would  be 
very  good  for  this  use,  and  its  solution  is  easy  in  any  benzine.  That 
which  I  use  is  the  improved  benzine  of  Victor  Simon,  54,  Rue 
Lamartine. 

I  dissolve  to  saturation,  and  I  dilute  it  to  the  consistency  of  light 
syrup — that  is  to  say,  till  poured  on  the  negative  it  shows  no  lines  in 
flowing — by  the  addition  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  pure 
benzine.  Guatemala  india-rubber  dissolves  very  quickly.  In  two 
hours  a  sufficient  consistency  may  be  obtained.  I  leave  the  deposit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  contenting  myself  with  straining  off 


the  necessary  quantity  of  solution,  and  adding  either  india-rubber 
or  benzine  as  required. 

The  plain  collodion  is  of  a  strength  of  oue  and  a-half  per  cent. 
When  the  pellicles  are  freshly  detached  it  is  well  to  put  them  in  an 
album  or  book,  where  they  acquire  a  flatness  which  they  never  lose. 
During  the  two  years  that  I  have  operated  in  this  manner  I  have 
never  had  an  accident,  even  with  metallic  plates.  E.  Isaiid. 

— Le  Moniteur. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

FURNESS  ABBEY  TO  AMBLESIDE. 

Of  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  annually  visit  the  English  Lake 
District  how  comparatively  few  ever  think  of  going  (as  they  probably 
consider  it)  so  far  out  of  their  way  as  Furness  Abbey — probably  the 
finest  specimen,  both  arcbmologically  and  pictorially,  that  remains  of 
our  old  abbeys !  Lying,  as  it  does,  by  itself  in  a  corner,  on  the 
borders  of,  but  not  strictly  speaking  within,  the  bounds  of  the  Lake 
District  proper,  it  is  passed  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary  tourist;  and, 
even  to  those  who  do  visit  it,  it  generally  entails  a  special  divergence 
from  the  beaten  track  and  a  return  journey  over  the  same  ground. 
My  object  in  this  article  is  to  show  how  Furness  may  be  made  the 
starting-point  of  a  tour  in  the  Lake  District,  affording  both  to 
tourist  and  photographer  or  painter  ample  means  for  gratifying  their 
particular  tastes  without  any  waste  of  time  or  unnecessarily  retracing 
their  steps. 

I  shall,  then,  briefly  describo  the  various  routes  by  which  Furness 
Abbey  may  be  reached,  and  shall  afterwards  conduct  the  traveller 
thence  to  Ambleside,  which  is,  I  think,  the  principal  gateway  to  the 
Lake  District  proper.  Whitehaven  from  the  sea,  and  Penrith  from 
various  parts  of  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  offer  advantages 
in  point  of  directness,  but  for  many  reasons  Ambleside  is  the  favourite 
starting-point.  Not  only  is  it  admirably  adapted  as  a  centre  from 
which  to  make  numberless  excursions,  hut  the  character  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery  is  so  charmingly  varied  as  to  be  more  enjoyable 
before  than  after  the  grandeur  and  sublime  picturesqueness  of  the 
more  northern  lakes.  Of  the  Lake  District  as  more  generally  known 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak. 

Furness  Abbey  is  now  a  station  on  the  Whitehaven  and  Carnforlh 
line  belonging  to  the  Furness  Railway  Company,  but  leased  by  the 
London  and  North-Western  Company  and  worked  in  connection 
with  their  system.  From  the  South  it  is  approached  via  Preston, 
Lancnster^aud  Carnforth ;  from  Scotland  and  the  North  via  Carlisle 
and  Whitehaven ;  or  possibly  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  reach 
Carnforth  via  Penrith  and  Ivendal.  During  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  season  it  may  bo  reached  by  water  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  by 
occasional  boats  from  Fleetwood  to  Piel,  which  is  distant  only  about 
two  miles  by  rail.  Excellent  hotel  accommodation  will  be  found  on 
the  spot,  for  a  first-class  hotel  has  been  erected  by  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  immediately  adjoining  the  station  and  amongst  the  ruins,  a 
portion  of  the  old  abbey  walls  having  been  utilised  in  building  the 
hotel.  Still  these  modern  innovations  do  not  interfere  obtrusively 
with  the  picturesqueness  of  the  ruined  abbey. 

I  need  not  stay  to  describe  the  Abbey  itself,  which  is  most 
charmingly  situated  and  is  of  considerable  extent.  Quite  sufficient 
work  will  be  found  there  to  occupy  the  photographer  for  a  whole 
day  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  finest  views  require  to  be  taken  in  the  very 
early  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to 
so  time  the  arrangements  as  to  reach  Furness  Abbey  in  the  evening, 
and  so  be  ready  for  work  as  early  as  possible  next  morning.  There 
is  nothing  else  of  interest— at  least  to  the  photographer— in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Abbey  is  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert— 
a  spot  of  beauty  surrounded  by  a  country  of  the  most  unlovely 
description  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  the  roads,  the  streams,  the  very 
people  one  meets  telling  by  their  universal  red  colour  of  the  iron  ore 
for  which  the  district  is  celebrated  the  world  over,  and  to  which  the 
adjacent  town  of  Barrow  owes  its  existence.  A  short  trip  may  be 
made  to  Piel  Island,  which  lies  in  Walney  channel,  a  little  more  than 
half-a-mile  from  Piel  Harbour.  On  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  more  interesting  from  an  archeological  than  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  though  there  is  a  splendid  prospect  from  the 
summit  of  the  walls. 

Leaving  Furness  Abbey,  Ambleside  may  be  approached  either  via 
Coniston  or  by  Ulverston  and  Newby  Bridge.  If  the  first  ^route  be 
chosen,  a  journey  of  about  an  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Coniston. 
Here  a  halt  for  a  day  at  least  should  be  made.  The  village  itself 
presents  no  particularly-streaking  features;  but  the  views  across  the 
lake  are  magnificent,  though  from  the  shore  not  readily  adapted  to 
the  photographer’s  requirements.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
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numerous  pictures  may  be  obtained,  and  an  ascent  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  Coniston  Old  Man  will  amply  repay  the  trouble. 

The  most  direct  road  from  Coniston  to  Ambleside  is  by  Hawkshead 
and  High  Wray  and  round  the  upper  end  of  Windermere  Lake  ;  but 
this  is  the  least  interesting,  if  the  easier  way.  The  best  route  to 
follow,  if  the  walk  of  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  be  not  too 
much,  is  to  take  the  road  passing  under  Wetherlam — a  mountain 
2.400  feet  high  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Coniston  Lake.  Leaving 
Wetherlam  to  the  left  the  road  winds  in  a  northerly  direction  until 
Langdale  is  reached.  Here  the  scenery  is  magnificent,  mountains 
towering  on  every  side,  the  only  regret  being  that  there  is  very  little 
accommodation  “for  man  or  beast”  to  enable  the  photographer  to 
linger  and  enjoy  the  scenery.  From  this  point  the  general  direction 
of  the  road  turns  south-east,  and  a  walk  of  about  eight  miles  through 
the  most  delightful  and  varying  scenery  brings  us  to  our  destination, 
Ambleside.  I  cannot  in  a  few  lines  describe,  or  even  mention,  the 
numerous  objects  of  interest  that  are  to  be  met  on  the  way;  that 
I  leave  to  the  guide-books.  A  shorter  and  very  picturesque  route  is 
that  by  Skelwith,  the  distance  being  only  about  eight  miles. 

If  the  other  route  be  preferred,  the  train  is  taken  from  Furness 
Abbey  to  Ulverston — a  journey  of  about  lialf-an-hour.  Here  a  change 
is  made  into  the  Lake  Side  or  Windermere  branch  of  the  Furness 
Railway.  Ulverston  is  the  market  town  of  the  district,  and,  though 
prettily  situated,  offers  no  great  opportunities  to  the  photographer. 
Another  half-houi’s  ride  or  a  little  more  brings  us  to  Lake  Side — 
the  railway  terminus  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Windermere,  and  close  to 
Newby  Bridge.  Here  we  transfer  ourselves  to  the  steamer  which 
plies  upon  the  lake  in  connection  with  the  trains,  and  proceed  as  far 
as  Bowness.  The  lower  portion  of  the  lake  is  quite  uninteresting; 
but  approaching  Bowness  we  have  the  prettiest  portion  of  the  lake, 
its  surface  being  here  dotted  with  numerous  islands,  mostly  very 
small  in  size.  The  journey  may  be  continued  to  the  top  of  the  lake, 
or  Waterhead,  if  preferred,  and  this  places  the  traveller  within  a  mile 
and  a-half  of  his  destination;  but  those  who  are  intent  on  picture¬ 
making  I  should  recommend  to  stop  at  Bowness,  if  only  to  proceed 
by  a  later  steamer  to  Waterhead. 

Here,  again,  if  the  pedestrian  powers  are  good,  an  alternative 
route  presents  itself,  and  with  it  the  opportunity  of  exposing  more 
plates.  The  first  step  is  to  take  the  ’bus  which  runs  from  Bowness 
to  meet  the  trains  at  Windermere  (or  Birthwaite,  as  the  real  name 
of  the  village  is).  From  here  an  easy  walk  past  Troutbeck  Bridge, 
half  way  through  the  straggling  and  picturesque  village  of  Trout- 
beck,  and  then  by  a  steep  but  not  diffcult  road  over  the  fells  brings 
us  down  into  the  high  road  near  Low  Wood  Hotel,  and  then  on  to 
Ambleside — a  total  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles.  The  even  more 
ardent  pedestrian  may  traverse  the  whole  village,  and  keep  on  as  far 
as  Kirkstone  Pass,  whence  he  may  descend  by  an  easy  road  to 
Ambleside.  The  village  and  valley  of  Troutbeck  offer  many  subjects 
for  the  camera  of  the  most  varied  description.  The  “river”  Trout¬ 
beck — which  is  no  better,  especially  in  a  dry  season,  than  a  “  brawling 
brook” — teems  with  exquisite  “bits”  of  rock,  foliage,  and  miniature 
waterfall,  if  the  photographer  has  time  to  stay  and  look  for  them. 
I  can,  speaking  from  actual  experience,  recommend  no  pleasanter 
place  to  make  a  halt  for  a  day  or  two,  and  subjects  will  be  found  in 
plenty,  as  well  as  good,  healthy,  if  homely,  fare. 

In  conclusion  :  I  feel  that  I  have  very  inadequately  performed  my 
task;  but,  if  I  were  to  dwell  on  every  place  and  object  that  struck  me 
when  I  passed  over  the  ground  (now  many  years  ago),  I  am  afraid  I 
should  occupy  more  space  than  the  Editors  would  be  inclined  to 
allow  me.  I  may  say  that  all  the  walks  I  have  recommended  I  have 
myself  performed  within  the  day,  carrying  my  photographic  “  traps” 
also.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  extra  luggage  can  always  be 
forwarded  by  coach  or  train.  H.  Y.  E.  Coteswokth. 

- ♦ - 

THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  GELATINE  IN  EMULSIONS. 

In  my  article  On  the  Principles  of  Photography  with  Bromide  of  Silver 
Emulsions,  I  treated  minutely  the  changes  which  the  bromide  of  silver 
undergoes  during  the  digestion  of  the  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emul¬ 
sion,  but  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  changes  suffered  by 
the  gelatine.  These  are  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks. 

The  changes  undergone  by  gelatine  during  the  preparation  and 
storage  of  the  emulsion  are  (as  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  examine 
the  subject)  various,  as  is  hereafter  shown  : — 

1.  The  Separation  of  the  Gelatine  by  continuous  boiling  into  two 
substances,  as  shown  by  Hofmeister’s*  experiments.  Into  semi-glutiu 
(05S  H8s  N17  0.24),  which  is  precipitable  by  platinum  chloride,  and  in¬ 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  into  hemicolliue  (C7  +  H70  N,  4  0, ,),  which  cannot 
be  precipitated  by  platinum  chloride,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Semi- 
*  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1870,  50  and  71. 


glutin,  by  standing,  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  without  precipitating  it ; 
hemicolline  produces  a  flaky  precipitate  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  loss 
by  gelatine  of  the  power  of  stiffening,  owing  to  long  boiling,  is  caused 
by  this  separation,  which  is  not  decay.  This  process  only  sets  in  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  glue  remains  fluid  after  boiling  continued  for 
days ;  boiling  for  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  produces  no  disturbing 
influence.* 

2.  Tlte  Loss  of  the  Power  of  stiffening  also  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  continuous  warming  at  from  30’  to  50°  C. ;  but  it  takes  longer  than 
in  the  previous  case,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  limit  which  divides 
decomposition  by  decay  (by  the  development  of  gas  and  the  formation 
of  quantities  of  ammoniacal  compounds)  from  the  above-mentioned 
separation. 

3.  Boiling  with  even  minute  quantities  of  ammonia  or  of  an  acid  soon 
robs  gelatine  of  the  power  of  setting,  and  this  same  separation  appears 
to  occur;  for  I  have  at  least  observed  the  formation  of  considerable 
quantities  of  products,  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  were  not  precipitated 
by  platinum  chloride.  When  gelatine  is  warmed  with  water,  containing 
from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  not  over  40’  C.,  after  three 
hours  the  decrease  of  the  powrer  of  setting  and  the  sinking  of  the 
setting  point  is  inconsiderable. t  Fixed  alkalies,  however,  destroy  the 
glue  when  boiled.  The  boiling  of  the  emulsion,  when  acid  bromide  of 
ammonium  is  used,  deprives  the  gelatine  of  its  power  of  setting  much 
more  rapidly  than  wdien  neutral  bromide  of  potassium  is  used — a  fact 
which  is  easily  explained  by  the  foregoing. 

4.  The  loss  by  gelatine  of  the  power  of  stiffening  by  continuous  heat¬ 
ing  at  from  30°  to  40’  C.  is  almost  alw7ays  the  result  of  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  putrefaction.  The  germs  of  the  organisms  of  decay  are  ever 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  so  that  no  artificial  fermentation  is  required. 
Putrefaction  very  soon  sets  in  when  any  animal  tissue — such  as  a 
muscle  or,  better  still,  the  pancreas — is  placed  in  a  solution  and  digested 
with  the  accompaniment  of  heat.  According  to  Weyl  the  above  is  the 
same  as  the  product  of  putrefaction  developed  by  the  action  of  water 
upon  the  pancreas. 

In  an  experiment  by  Nencki,J  by  digestion  with  water  at  the 
above  temperature,  from  a  hundred  parts  of  gelatine  there  were 
formed  9 ’48  per  cent,  ammonia,  24  2  per  cent,  volatile  fatty  acids,  12  2 
per  cent,  glycocoll,  19 ’4  per  cent,  peptone,  and  6 '45  per  cent,  carbonic 
acid.  The  gas  developed  was  not  pure  carbonic  acid.  The  fatty  acids 
consisted  of  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  valerianic  acid,  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  latter  increasing  as  the  putrefaction  continues.  The 
ammonia  is  combined  with  the  fatty  acids,  and  remains  in  solution. 

In  1877  Jeannert  showed§  that  the  putrefaction  of  glue  may  develope 
itself  without  air ;  but  in  that  case  the  puti'efaction  runs  its  course 
more  slowly,  taking  six  times  as  much  time  as  when  the  air  has  free 
access  to  it.  The  organisms  which  cause  putrefaction  are  anaerohion — 
that  is  to  say,  they  can  develope  themselves  and  exist  under  certain 
circumstances  without  air.  Dr.  Lohse’s  late  experiments  confirm  this 
view. 

I  invited  Herr  Recht  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  regarding 
the  progress  of  putrefaction  in  various  sorts  of  gelatine  heated  from  30'  to 
40°  G.  Twelve  sorts  of  the  best  gelatine  were  allowed  to  putrify  under 
the  above  conditions.  They  comprised  gelatines  manufactured  by 
Nelson,  Heinrichs  (Hochst  am  Main),  Creutz  (Michelstadt),  Coignet,  and 
Fischer  and  Schmitt ;  the  origin  of  the  other  two  samples  was  unkuown. 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  was  that  at  first  the  reactions  were 
different.  Only  the  gelatines  of  two  manufacturers  were  alkaline;  the 
others  were  distinctly  acid.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  it  decides 
the  point  of  the  development  or  non-development  of  free  ammonia.  The 
results  are  tabulated  below 

1.  Nelson’s  No.  1.  Commencement  of  reaction,  alkaline.  Gave  off 
after  three  or  four  days  fumes  of  ammonia,  which  rapidly  increased. 

2.  Nelson’s  No.  2.  Reaction  alkaline  at  first.  After  three  or  four 
days  gave  off  fumes  of  ammonia,  which  rapidly  increased. 

3.  Nelson’s  opaque.  Reaction  alkaline  at  the  commencement.  After 
three  or  four  days  gave  off  fumes  of  ammonia,  which  increased  rapidly. 

4.  Fischer  and  Schmitt’s  emulsion  gelatine.  Reaction  alkaline  at  the 
commencement.  Gave  off  ammonia  at  the  end  of  three  days,  like 
Nelson’s  gelatine. 

5.  Fischer  and  Schmitt’s  lichtdruck  gelatine.  At  first  slightly  acid  ; 
but  on  the  ninth  day  it  gave  off  ammoniacal  fumes. 

0.  Heinrichs’  (mark,  “W.  H.”)  lichtdruck  gelatine.  Acid  at  first. 
After  digestion  for  fourteen  days  there  was  still  no  escape  of  free 
ammonia. 

7.  Heinrichs’ — a  softer  sort.  Behaved  like  the  foregoing. 

S.  Creutz’s  (mark,  “  F.  C.  F.”).  More  solid  sort,  with  yellow  knots. 
Like  the  preceding,  remained  acid  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days. 

9.  Creutz’s.  Softer  and  more  turbid  sort,  with  white  knots.  Like 
the  preceding. 

*  Goudoever's  ©pinion,  that  the  permanent  fluidity  of  glue  caused  by  boiling  is 
simply  the  consequence  of  one  molecule  of  water  taking  up  four  molecules  of  gela¬ 
tine,  is  obsolete. 

+  The  setting  point  falls  from  1°  to  2'  C.  Herr  Recht  and  I  are  at  present  engaged 
on  the  exact  determination  of  the  fall  of  the  setting  point  of  gelatine  under  various 
circumstances. 

4  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1S77,  374. 
iJourn,  Fur.  Prakt.,  Chcmie,  15,  353. 
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10.  Coignet’s.  Like  the  preceding.  Rermained  acid. 

11.  Finest  white  gelatine;  manufacturer  unknown.  Was  acid  at  the 
commencement,  and  remained  acid  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  Like  the 
preceding. 

12.  Finest  white  gelatine  ;  manufacturer  unknown.  Remained  acid. 

Thus,  judging  by  our  experiments,  it  is  only  those  gelatines  which 

are  alkaline  from  the  commencement  that  develope  ammonia  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  continuous  digestion.  Even  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  the 
sorts  which  were  acid  at  the  commencement  gave  off  no  free  ammonia. 
The  experiment  was  not  continued  over  a  longer  period.  In  a  few  cases 
gelatine,  which  was  at  first  slightly  acid,  had  at  the  end  of  nine  days 
lost  the  acid  reaction  and  become  ammoniacal. 

Further  :  gelatine  cleared  with  a  good  deal  of  white  of  egg  generally 
showed  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  soon  developed  ammonia  ;  it  also  lost 
the  power  of  setting  sooner  than  when  without  that  addition,  so  that  I 
now  dissent  from  the  recommendation  of  the  use  of  egg  albumen  for 
purifying  gelatine. 

It  follows  that  when  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emulsion  is  digested 
for  several  days  at  30°  to  4-0°  C.  a  development  of  ammonia  is  to  be 
expected,  if  the  gelatine  be  alkaline.  Since,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
sensitising,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decomposing,  action  of  ammonia 
upon  emulsion  is  known,  those  sorts  of  gelatine  which,  have  from  the 
first  au  alkaline  reaction  should  only  be  used,  with  every  precaution,  for 
the  preparation  of  such  emulsions  as  are  likely  to  be  long  digested. 
The  quantity  of  the  ammonia  which  is  disengaged  cannot  be  even 
approximately  measured.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  not  intended  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  ammonia  (for  example,  long  digestion  by 
Bennett’s  method),  acid  gelatine  should  be  used.  I  also  recommend  acid 
gelatine  for  the  boiling  method.  If  ammonia  be  intended  to  co-operate 
in  the  action  it  is  better  to  add  artificial  ammonia,  and  the  duration 
and  intensity  of  the  action  is  then  under  some  control. 

In  consideration  of  the  discovery  that  only  some  sorts  of  gelatine 
develope  ammonia  after  prolonged  digestion  in  heat,  all  those  experi¬ 
ments  which  attribute  the  sensibility  of  long-digested  emulsion  to  the 
secondary  action  of  ammonia  must  be  regarded  as  unreliable,  since  the 
sensibility  of  the  slightly-acid  emulsion  was  also  increased  by  digestion. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  question — “Does  the 
increase  of  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  gelatine  emulsion  by  warming 
depend  upon  the  formation  of  sensitising  products  of  decomposition 
from  the  glue  ?  ”  I  add  the  following  : — 

The  increase  of  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  is  not  only 
effected  by  long  heating,  by  which  the  gelatine  is  actually  partly  de¬ 
composed,  but  also  by  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour — a  proceeding 
by  which  the  gelatine  is  not  recognisably  affected.  Still  more  con¬ 
vincing  is  the  circumstance  that  a  gummy  emulsion  undergoes  the  same 
increase  of  sensitiveness,  both  as  to  the  effect  of  long  digestion  at  a 
moderate  heat  and  of  boiliug  for  a  short  time.  Gum,  nevertheless, 
is  not  decomposed  by  boiling,  and,  besides,  it  is  quite  deprived  of  alkali 
on  the  addition  of  fresh  gelatine,  so  that  any  small  sensitising  product 
of  decomposition  which  might  exist  is  again  removed.  That  the  in¬ 
crease  of  sensibility  depended  in  all  these  cases  upon  a  change  in  the 
bromide  of  silver  is  shown  by  the  physical  change  in  the  bromide  of 
silver,  *  which  was  always  combined  with  it. 

A  Secondary  Influence  might  also  be  exerted  in  the  formation  of  a 
sensitive  film,  as  Lohse  testifies,  by  the  increased  porosity  of  the  gelatine 
film.  It  is  known  that  tanning  mediums  (such  as  alum)  make  the  film 
leathery  and  difficult  to  penetrate,  and  that  the  development  being  thus 
rendered  difficult  causes  the  plates  to  appear  less  sensitive.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  under  normal  circumstances  this  difference  should  be  con¬ 
siderable  enough  to  make  itself  practically  felt.  I,  at  least,  have  not 
been  able  to  distinguish  any  distinct  difference  between  hard  lichtdruck 
gelatines  and  softer  gelatines,  though  the  difference  in  toughness  was 
quite  as  great  as  after  the  normal  treatment  with  ammonia. 

In  conclusion:  I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  choice  of  gela¬ 
tines  for  emulsions,  laying  stress  on  the  following  points: — 

1.  For  the  methods  without  ammonia  the  gelatine  should  be  acid,  not 
alkaline;  for  ammoniacal  methods  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  indifference. 

2.  Ordinary  lichtdruck  gelatine  may  be  used,  preference  being  given 
to  those  sorts  which  furnish  the  clearest  and  hardest  jellies  and  absorb 
least  water. 

3.  The  gelatine  should  contain  no  grease,  as  that  would  cause  small 
hollows  in  the  film,  and  small,  clear  spots  with  blurred  edges  in  the 
negative.  Even  such  gelatines  are,  however,  frequently  quite  useable 
when  the  emulsion  is  prepared  with  ammonia,  as  in  that  case  the  grease 
is  apparently  reduced  by  the  alkali  and  the  specks  disappear. 

Gelatine  films  upon  glass  sometimes  exhibit  the  inconvenient  property 
— when  treated  with  water,  and  especially  water  containing  salts  in  solu¬ 
tion,  or  when  undergoing  the  subsequent  washing  with  water — of 
expanding  excessively,  of  creasing,  of  rising  from  the  glass,  and  then  of 
spreading  out,  so  as  to  offer  a  much  larger  surface  than  at  first.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  sufficiently  known,  so  I  shall  herewith 

*  When  Dr.  Lohse  observed  that  a  gelatine  solution  which  was  decomposed  by  long 
digestion  at  30°  C.  without  more  ado  gave  a  remarkable  sensitiveness  to  the  plates, 
that  does  not  confute  the  observation  made  by  me  above,  since  Dr.  Lohse  was  then 
working  with  a  gelatine  which  developed  ammonia  when  digested,  and  consequently 
already  had  a  sensitising  action.  Besides,  it  is  possible  that  that  long-digested  gelatine, 
even  when  it  is  acid,  acts  a  little  better  ;  but  the  principal  action  is  derived  from  the 
modification  of  the  bromide  of  silver. 


communicate  several  observations  which  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject.  The  creasing  and  expansion  of  the  gelatine  takes  place  in 
and  is  encouraged  by — 

1.  Thicldy-poured-on  films; 

2.  The  use  of  gelatine  strongly  absorbent  of  water. 

3.  Gelatines  after  long  digestion  with  heat;  less  so  after  digestion 
with  ammonia. 

4.  Gelatine  containing  gum. 

The  first  fault  may  be  remedied  by  pouring  on  the  emulsion  thinner; 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fault  by  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  or 
alum  to  the  gelatine  itself,*  or  by  bathing  the  finished  plate,  before 
development,  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  alum.  The  latter  frequently 
helps  by  the  mere  bathing  and  using  of  the  still  damp  plate;  but  in  diffi¬ 
cult  cases  the  plates  tanned  in  alum  must  be  allowed  to  dryt  after  being 
rinsed.  In  this  way  the  power  of  the  gelatine  to  absoib  water  is  greatly 
diminished.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  otherwise  very  good  gelatine 
shows  this  fault  when  it  contains  a  gum  soluble  in  cold  water  (gum 
arabic)  or  a  gummy  like  substance  (such  as  gelatine  when  changed  by 
long  heating).  This  may  possibly  cause  differences  of  diffusion,  anil 
such  gelatine  films  may  then  be  especially  liable  to  great  expansion  and 
creasing  when  a  salt  solution  (developer)  is  removed  from  the  lilm  by 
washing  with  water.  J.  M.  Eder,  M.D. 

— Pliot.  Corresponded. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SITTER. 

To  the  photographer  whose  heart  is  in  his  business  the  management  of 
difficult  sitters  affords  less  vexation  of  spirit  than  a  feeling  of  pride  at 
succeeding  triumphs.  That  there  are  no  lack  of  “  trying  ”  subjects  for 
the  camera  and  lens  is  amply  demonstrated  by  everyday  studio 
experience.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  few  of  the  obstacles  a  photo¬ 
grapher  has  placed  in  front  of  him,  and  the  remedies  which,  under 
my  treatment,  have  proved  successful. 

I  await  in  the  gallery  with  a  sensation  of  agreeable  expectancy 
the  arrival  of  my  first  sitter  for  the  day.  The  name  I  observe  down  in 
the  engagement  book  to  be  “Mrs.  Smith.”  I  picture  in  “my  mind’s 
eye,  Horatio,”  a  ladylike,  sensible  personage  who  will  afford  me  every 
assistance  in  procuring  a  natural  and  artistic  result — a  young  widow, 
perhaps ;  certainly  one  whom  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  photograph.  The 
sitter  I  have  conjured  up  is  announced,  lialf-an-hour  after  the  arranged 
time,  and  in  lieu  of  my  model  one  up  comes  a  raw-boned,  angular 
damsel  with  last  week’s  proofs  in  her  hand.  My  inoffensive  observation 
on  the  weather  i3  smothered  by — “Do  you  call  these  pliotoyrapths , 
sir?” —  offering  me  the  cartes  in  her  hand.  I  reply,  mildly,  that  they 
have  that  appearance.  Then  she  replies  that  they  are  most  disgraceful, 
not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  she  did  not  think  the  eminent  firm  with  which 
I  have  the  honour  of  being  connected  would  have  had  the  audacity  to 
send  them  out.  Stimulated  by  these  encomiums  I  view  them  closely  to 
detect  their  blemishes  ;  but  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
over-retouching,  they  are  highly  complimentary  likenesses  of  the  lady 
before  me — well-lighted  and  posed.  Now,  to  inform  this  injured  female 
that  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  good  would  be  madness.  She  would 
be  aroused  to  such  a  state  of  bitterness  that  to  take  her  again  with  a 
pleasant  expression  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  Yet  to  bear 
witness  against  my  own  good  work  and  conscience  is  equally  out  of  the 
question.  I,  therefore,  delicately  evade  any  further  discussion  on  the 
subject  by  throwing  into  my  countenance  a  look  of  great  respect  for 
her  observations,  and  deferentially  requesting  her  to  sit  down  in  her 
own  favourite  position.  [N.B. — This  remark  is  always  a  success.]  I 
then  murmur — “Ah!  that’s  just  it!  I  wonder  I  didn’t  think  of  it 
before  !  ”  &c.  She  is  pleased ;  looks  upon  it  as  a  superior  idea,  and 
upon  me  with  pity.  Never  mind  !  Now  I  just  suggest  a  few  changes — 
move  her  arm,  pose  her  head,  get  her  in  a  position  generally,  always 
allowing  her  to  believe  that  she  is  doing  it  all.  Finding  her  expression 
to  be  a  complacent  one  I,  after  making  the  portrait  two  sizes  smaller 
than  the  rejected  ones,  expose  the  plate,  and  three  or  four  days  after¬ 
wards  am  rewarded  by  an  order. 

Perhaps  my  next  sitter  is  young,  good  looking,  and  pliable,  and  the 
negative  from  such  a  subject  brings  me  up  to  my  usual  health  and  spirits, 
preparing  me  for  my  third  visitor. 

I  can  hear  his  boots  creaking  two  storeys  below.  He  comes  up  slowly 
and  deliberately,  and  dread  apprehensions  3eize  me  at  his  approach.  I 
feel  something  has  gone  wrong  with  him.  At  last  he  arrives.  “Good 
morning  !”  “Good  morning,”  he  answers  gloomily.  “Now,  look  here! 
I  don’t  want  that  curtain  and  I  don’t  want  that  table  and  I  don’t  want 
any  nonsense!  Wlwd  I  want  is  to  be  taken  easy — same  as  I  am  at 
home.”  And  with  that  remark  he  immediately  places  himself  in  such 
a  particularly  uncomfortable  position  that  I  perspire  as  I  gaze  upon  him. 
How  am  I  to  get  anything  like  an  artistic  production  from  such  a  sitter  ? 
However,  the  very  despair  of  the  thing  gives  me  courage.  On  no 

*  In  this  case  glycerine  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  the  chrome  alum.  The 
best  proportions  are — to  500  parts  of  the  emulsion  take  five  or  six  parts  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  solution  of  chrome  alum : — Chrome  alum  twenty  parts,  water  450  parts,  and 
glycerine  200  to  240  parts.  The  emulsion,  to  which  alum  has  been  added,  must  be 
used  immediately,  as  when  once  it  has  stiffened  it  dissolves  in  hot  water  either  with 
difficulty  or  not  at  all. 

t  For  other  remarks  on  this  subject  see  Faults  in  the  Gelalino-Bromide  of  Silver 

Processes,  Photo,  Corr.,  ISbO,  p.  62. 
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account  must  I  be  pettish  with  him — it  would  have  no  good  effect  on  j 
either.  I  therefore  tell  my  visitor,  very  gravely,  that  his  ideas  are  my 
ideas;  and  if  I  always  hitherto  had  sensible  sitters  like  him  I  should 
have  most  assuredly  effected  that  sort  of  portrait  before  this.  Art ! 
Nonsense!  Nature  is  what  we  want! — and  so  on.  With  this,  and  an 
anecdote  from  last  week’s  Punch,  I  intoxicate  him  with  jocularity.  I 
feed  him  with  the  old  gibberish  about  a  dentist’s  shop — going  to  be 
executed — and  similar  remarks ;  leading  him  from  that  to  the  Town 
Council,  School  Board,  crops — anything  in  which  I  think  he  is  likely  to 
take  an  interest.  During  every  sentence  I  make  my  necessary  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  “easy”  pose.  He  is  interested — animated.  I  place  my 
head-rest  against  his  cranium  and  fire  away. 

A  most  difficult  class  of  sitter — far  more  difficult  than  the  foregoing 
— are  those  romantic  youths  who,  in  seeking  your  aid,  don’t  mind  how 
you  take  them.  Anything  will  do  ;  they  are  not  particular — only,  of 
course,  you  will  show  them  the  negative.  I  sincerely  pity  the  mis¬ 
guided  operator  who  falls  into  this  artful  trap.  Flushed  with  hope  and 
joy  at  such  an  easy  subject,  I  take  one — a  good  one.  I  hastily  fix  it, 
wash  it,  place  it  on  the  dark  velvet,  and  with  pride  lay  it  before  my  not 
particular  sitter.  Credulous  operator!  His  exclamation  is — “Well,  of 
course  it  must  be  like  me — now  mustn’t  it?  Yes!  of  course!  Now 
isn’t  it  ? ”  Itather  damped  I  reply,  “I  should  think  so;  the  camera  and 
truth  are  as  one.”  “  Yes,  of  course,”  the  sitter  replies ;  “but  you  know 

there  is  something  about  it - would  you  mind  trying  another  plate?” 

I  am  now  in  for  seven  or  eight  more  plates  ;  and  when  the  proofs  are 
sent  he  comes  again,  because  out  of  the  whole  he  has  picked  the  worst. 
Vanity  is  such  a  component  part  of  the  character  of  this  class  they  will 
be  found  the  most  difficult  subjects  with  which  the  operator,  however 
much  tact  he  possesses,  has  to  deal ;  and  to  show  such  a  sitter  the 
negative,  or,  indeed,  to  show  the  negative  to  any  but  amateur  operators, 
is  the  greatest  folly. 

The  following  hints  I  have  found  succeed  : — If  the  subject  be  thin 
bring  him  round  well  to  the  front,  and  give  him  a  chest.  If  a  little 
sprouting  whisker  can  be  discerned,  exaggerate  it  in  the  retouching, 
Flattery  must  be  indulged  in  to  some  extent. 

The  above  are  true  pictures  of  the  different  classes  which  visit  a 
photographer’s  studio.  Their  peculiarities  have  to  be  encountered  and 
overcome,  and  that  only  by  the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
Their  follies  and  their  vanities  must  bb  understood  and  indulged. 

In  concluding  these  observations  on  the  management  of  the  sitter  a 
remark  or  two  about  “accessories”  may  not  be  out  Of  place.  There  is 
too  often  in  a  photograph  an  attempt  made  to  disguise  ineffective  posing 
by  crowding  up  with  furniture.  Young  operators  should  be  cautioned 
against  this.  Photographs,  too,  frequently  lack  variety  from  this 
simple  cause,  A  pleasing  style  might  be  introduced  by  posing  the 
sitter  without  any  accessories  at  all  with  a  plain  background.  At  any- 
rate  the  operator  would  do  well  to  pose  without  anything  near  the  sitter 
but  the  head-rest.  Charles  King. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Applications  for  Patents. 

No.  3353. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  F.  Stanley, 
Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  London. — Dated  August  18th. 

No.  3355. — “A  New  or  Improved  Process  for  Obtaining  Coloured 
Photographic  Pictures.”  F.  H.  Hallett,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  St.  James’s, 
London. — Dated  August  18th. 

No.  3464.  — “A  Centigrade  Photometer.”  D.  Coglievina,  Vienna, 
Austria. — Dated  August  26 th. 

No.  3499.  —  “Improvements  in  Lamps  and  in  Apparatus  connected 
therewith,  specially  useful  for  Magic  Lanterns  and  Dissolving  Views.” 
AY.  C.  Hughes,  London. — Dated  August  28 th. 

Patents  Sealed. 

No.  847. — “Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  or  Preparation  of 
Collodio-Bromide  of  Silver  Emulsion,  and  Preparing  Photographic  Dry 
Plates  therewith.”  J.  II.  G.  AYolfram,  Dresden,  Germauy. — Dated 
February  2 6th. 

No.  1054.— Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Controlling  the  Exposure 
of  Photographic  Negatives.”  J.  and  AV.  J.  Chadwick,  both  of  Man¬ 
chester. — Dated  March  11th. 

No.  1305. — “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  AVoven  Fabrics  having 
Photographs  thereon  to  Preserve  the  same  and  fit  them  for  the  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Oil  Colours.”  W.  R.  Lake  ;  a  communication  from  Messrs. 
M.  L.  Winter  and  Co.,  Vienna,  Austria. — Dated  March  30 th. 

No.  2346. — “An  Improved  Process  for  Transferring  Pictures  to  Objects 
in  General,  and  a  Varnish  to  be  Employed  therefor.”  P.  O’Halloran  ;  a 
communication  from  A.  Pocher,  Nurenburg,  Bavaria. — Dated  June  10 th. 

No.  2782. — “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Transferring  Processes 
for  the  Production  of  Pictures,  Designs,  or  Figures  on  Metallic  and 
other  Surfaces.”  W.  B.  Lake;  a  communication  from  H.  K.  Flagler, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  United  States. — Dated  June  30th. 

[Up  to  the  date  of  writing  this  no  British  specifications  have  been 
published  since  our  last  report]. 


ABRIDGMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

No.  227-997. — “New  and  Improved  Process  of  Photo-Negative 
Engraving.”  M.  H.  Bachman  and  S.  S.  Peckinpaugh,  both  of 
Stanton,  Michigan. 

The  object  of  the  above  is  to  furnish  business  cards,  visiting  cards, 
directories,  &c.,  by  means  of  photo-negative  engraving  upon  glass.  The 
process  is  carried  into  effect  in  the  following  manner : — The  glass  plate 
is  prepared  in  the  manner  ordinarily  employed  for  the  production  of 
negatives.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  camera  and  the  negative  of  the 
desired  object  obtained,  after  which  it  is  developed  in  the  usual  manner; 
a  mask  is  now  placed  over  but  not  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and 
the  glass  is  then  exposed  to  the  light  until  objects  not  covered  by  the 
mask  are  obliterated,  which  operation  usually  takes  about  ten  seconds. 
The  negative  is  then  taken  into  a  dark  room,  and  the  process  ordinarily 
adopted  applied  until  the  picture  is  sufficiently  developed.  The  usual 
process  for  rendering  the  glass  opaque  is  then  carried  out,  and  when  the 
glass  obtains  an  uniform  intensity  by  this  process  it  is  dried  and 
flowed  with  varnish.  The  glass  is  now  ready  for  engraving,  either  by 
pouncing  or  by  pen  or  pencil ;  the  engraving  is  then  cut  by  means  of 
sharp  gravers  or  other  steel  instruments,  which  cut  through  the  varnish 
aud  expose  the  glass.  The  glass  is  then  put  into  a  frame  such  as  is  used 
for  retouching  negatives.  The  designs  are  printed  from  the  negative  so 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner.  By  this  process  not  only  can  a  portrait 
be  executed  but  it  may  have  a  business  card  engraved  on  and  be  printed 
from  the  same  plate;  also,  any  letter,  word,  or  design  may  be  changed 
or  removed  by  masking  the  same  at  the  time  of  printing  ;  also,  photo¬ 
graphic  artists  can  use  it  in  ornamenting  backgrounds  or  advertising 
their  places  of  business. 

No.  222-279. — “Improvements  in  Picture  Frames.”  II.  B.  Johnson, 
Ohio. 

This  relates  to  picture  frames  adapted  chiefly  for  photographs  and 
smaller  pictures  in  which  the  light  and  frame  are  made  in  one  piece, 
consisting  of  a  single  plate  of  glass  with  opaque  ornamental  edges 
to  form  the  frame  surrounding  the  central  opening  for  light.  It 
consists  of  a  picture  frame  composed  of  a  single  glass  plate,  provided 
with  opaque  ornamental  borders,  forming  the  enclosure  of_the  central 
transparent  part  or  light,  the  upper  part  of  the  opaque  border  having 
an  aperture  and  a  circular  perforated  disc  or  guard  set  at  the  back  of 
and  overlapping  the  aperture  in  the  glass  plate. 

No.  222-616. — “  Improved  Apparatus  for  Rapidly  Retouching  Photo¬ 
graphic  Negatives.”  F.  F.  AYhite  and  P.  AY.  Snyder,  both  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  relates  to  an  instrument  for  rapidly  retouching  negatives  by 
means  of  a  graphite  or  lead  pencil  operated  by  an  armature  vibrated 
with  great  rapidity,  and  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  spring  to  open  and 
close  an  electro-magnetic  circuit,  which  continues  the  vibration  of  such 
armature.  It  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  regulating  adjustable 
screw  to  vary  the  speed  of  vibration  and  lessen  the  stroke  and 
power,  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  circular-shaped  case  having 
attached  an  elongated  tubular  shaft  made  without  openings,  the 
whole  case  being  made  of  hard  rubber.  To  describe  the  instrument 
more  fully,  a  graphite  or  lead  pencil  is  attached  to  a  brass  tube  which 
is  made  fast  to  a  rod,  which  passes  between  magnetic  coils  and  up 
through  a  conical  spiral  spring.  The  electric  current  passing  over  the 
coils  is  communicated  to  an  armature  by  means  of  a  rod.  This  armature 
is  provided  with  a  spring  having  a  platinum  point,  which  is  controlled 
by  a  regulating  screw.  The  current  is  re-conducted  to  the  battery 
through  a  suitable  connection.  The  armature  above  referred  to  is 
made  fast  to  the  rod  of  the  tube  carrying  the  pencil,  aud  has  a  spring 
attached  to  it  which  opens  and  closes  the  circuit  at  a  point  under  a  re¬ 
gulating  screw.  The  electric  current  thus  magnetising  the  coils  attracts 
the  armature  to  them,  and  breaks  the  contact  or  opens  the  circuit  at  the 
platinum  point,  and  the  armature  is  again  drawn  up  by  the  conical  spiral 
spring,  thus  closing  the  circuit.  The  speed  of  vibration  of  the  armature, 
aud  its  length  of  stroke  and  power,  is  lessened  or  increased  by  means  of 
a  regulating  screw  set  over  the  platinum  point  at  the  end  of  the  spring. 
By  elevating  the  screw  the  stroke  of  the  armature  is  lengthened,  and  by 
lowering  it  the  stroke  is  shortened,  the  power  increased,  and  the  vibra¬ 
tions  become  more  rapid. 

No.  223-12S. — “Improvement  in  Photographic  Friutiug  Apparatus.” 
C.  A.  Gale,  Ohio. 

This  relates  to  an  improved  apparatus  for  taking  solar  prints  from 
negatives,  which  is  simple  in  construction  and  convenient  aud  effective 
in  use,  gives  a  clear,  brilliant  picture  free  from  marks  and  scratches, 
requires  no  retouching,  and  will  allow  the  negative  to  be  afterwards 
used  for  contact-printing  when  desired.  It  consists  of  two  frames  made 
of  wood  of  the  required  length  aud  breadth,  aud  half-inch  in  depth. 
These  frames  are  hinged  to  each  other  at  one  side,  the  other  side  being 
secured  by  a  bolt  and  thumb-screw.  A  plate  of  clear  glass  is  let  into 
the  upper  frame.  To  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  frames  rubber  packing 
strips  are  secured  so  as  to  rest  against  the  negative  and  prevent  it 
beiug  broken  when  clamped  between  the  two  frames.  In  Using  the 
apparatus  the  negative  is  firmly  clamped  between  the  rubber  packing 
strips  of  the  two  frames,  with  its  collodion  aud  retouched  side  towards 
the  glass  plate.  The  space  between  the  glass  plate  aud  the  negative  is 
filled,  through  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  with  glycerine.  The 
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apparatus  is  then  placed  in  a  solar  camera,  and  the  retouched  negative 
printed  from  it  in  the  usual  way.  By  this  arrangement  all  waves, 
marks,  scratches,  and  other  objections  in  the  surface  of  the  negative 
that  would  affect  the  rays  of  light  are  filled  up  by  the  glycerine,  so  that 
pictures  are  produced  that  are  brilliant  and  clear  in  their  shadows  and 
pure  in  their  high  lights,  and  the  effect  of  the  retouching  is  preserved. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

A  Process  for  Purifying  Spirit  by  means  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. — 

Pure  and  Iodised  Collodion  in  Compressed  Tablets.  —  The 

Liability  of  Lichtdruck  Reproductions  to  Differ  in  Light  and 
Shade  from  their  Photographic  Originals. — A  Wrinkle  for 

Garrison  Towns. 

The  miscellaneous  column  of  the  Photograpliisclies  Wochenblatt  con¬ 
tains  the  announcement  that  Herr  J.  E.  Berlien,  of  Altona,  has  patented 
a  process  for  purifying  spirit,  which  consists  in  adding  a  minute  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  raw  spirit,  varying  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
grammes  to  every  10,000  litres  of  raw  spirit,  according  to  the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  latter.  After  the  admixture  the  raw  spirit  is  con¬ 
verted,  in  the  usual  apparatus,  into  over-proof  spirit.  Raw  spirit, 
prepared  in  this  manner,  ought  to  possess  a  degree  of  freedom  from 
taste  hitherto  unattained.  Thus,  the  addition  of  0  05  of  a  gramme 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  500  litres  of  spirit  should  be  sufficient  to  free  the 
worst  samples  in  the  market  of  all  offensive  smell.  For  spirit  prepared 
from  good  raw  stuff  the  addition  of  1,200  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  500  litres  of  spirit  is  enough.  The  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  in 
solutions  of  one  part  to  a  hundred,  or  even  ten  thousand,  parts  of 
water. 

Herren  Schippang  and  Wekenkel,  of  Berlin,  have  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  preparation  of  pure  and  iodised  collodion  in  tablets,  which  are 
likely  to  find  more  favour  in  Germany,  where  the  restrictions  on  the 
transport  of  collodion  and  pyroxyline  are  more  severe  than  in  this 
country.  These  preparations  are  called  respectively  “  collodolith  ”  and 
“iodo-collodolith,”  and  are  intended  to  furnish  collodion  in  a  form  abso¬ 
lutely  unaffected  by  atmospheric  influence  in  the  direction  of  decompo¬ 
sition,  and  transportable  without  danger  of  explosion  or  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  Both  preparations  are  prepared  by  dissolving  collodion 
cotton  in  the  usual  way  in  ether  and  alcohol,  a  certain  quantity  of 
bromide  and  iodide  being  added  to  the  iodo-collodolith  and  the  solvent 
evaporated,  after  which  the  residue  is  compressed  under  the  weight  of 
about  two  atmospheres.  The  product  is  glassy- looking,  not  very  flexi¬ 
ble,  brittle  tablets,  perfectly  free  from  alcohol,  ether,  or  water.  They 
resist  all  atmospheric  action,  burn  faintly  when  brought  in  contact  with 
a  flame,  and  when  removed  from  the  latter  are  extinguished.  When  put 
up  for  the  market  a  tablet  of  iodo-collodolith — containing  sufficient  bro¬ 
mide  and  iodide  to  bromo-iodise  itself  and  a  certain  number  of  tablets  of 
collodolith — is  hermetically  enclosed  in  that  number  of  tablets  of  collo¬ 
dolith,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  acting  in  any  way  upon  the  salt. 

Photographers  who  have  furnished  negatives  to  be  reproduced  by 
lichtdruck  frequently  complain  that  the  lichtdruck  prints  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  character,  and  possess  different  lights  and  shadows  from  ordinary 
prints,  from  the  same  negative,  upon  albumenised  paper.  In  the  Pho- 
tographisclie  Mittheilungen  Dr.  J.  Schnauss  gives  a  short  explanation  of 
his  experience  in  this  matter  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  work 
the  lichtdruck  processes,  but  only  have  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
subject : — 

“  In  producing  a  lichtdruck  print  in  half-tones— taking,  for  example,  a 
direct  portrait — a  much  greater  number  of  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  than  in  producing  a  print  in  chloride  of  silver.  There  is  a  greater 
analogy  with  the  print  produced  by  development  from  bromo-iodide  of  silver. 
The  practical  photographer  will,  however,  realise  much  more  clearly  the 
variations  to  which  the  appearance  of  a  lichtdruck  print  is  liable  if  he  reflects 
upon  the  variety  of  results  obtainable  in  the  case  of  a  direct  portrait, 
according  to  whether  it  be  too  long  exposed  or  too  shortly  exposed,  and  long 
developed  or  intensified.  The  same  effects  may  be  got  from  one  and  the  same 
lichtdruck  printing  plate,  even  when  the  latter  has  been  exposed  for  the 
normal  length  of  time.  The  matter  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  thicker 
or  thinner  coating  of  ink,  but  also  upon  the  etching  and  moistening  of 
the  printing  plate.  By  the  former  the  character  of  the  impression  is  consider¬ 
ably  influenced  too  little  or  too  weak,  biting  in,  giving  a  monotonous  print; 
while  from  treatment  with  ammonia,  or  other  energetic  reagents,  impressions 
rich  in  contrasts  result,  showing  lights  and  shadows  which  were  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  original  photograph.  Similarly,  prints  from  an  under-exposed, 
intensified  negative,  upon  which  moisture  has  been  allowed  to  act  for  a  long 
time,  acquires  the  appearance  of  prints  from  an  over-exposed  negative.  Of 
course  the  Schnell  press  furnishes  more  equal  prints  than  the  hand  press.  The 
differences  are  often  so  slight  that  they  are  only  detected  by  comparing 
several  prints  with  the  original.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  the 
lichtdruck  worker  is  the  reproduction  of  half-tones  exactly  like  those  of 
the  original  photograph,  and  in  this  task  Herr  Obernetter  may  be  instanced  as 
having  often  acquitted  himself  in  a  masterly  manner.” 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  Dr.  Schnauss  has  merely  considered  the 
changes  to  which  the  picture  is  liable  during  the  process  of  printing. 
The  preparation  of  the  chromated  gelatine  film,  the  quantity  of  the 
chromate  employed,  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine  film,  and  the  length  of 


exposure  are  not  less  influential  in  altering  the  appearance  of  the  repro¬ 
duction,  though  Dr.  Schnauss  has  not  on  this  occasion  done  more  than 
enumerate  them. 

An  enterprising  German  photographer  advertises  photographic  por¬ 
traits  in  the  correct  uniform  of  every  regiment,  infantry  and  cavalry— 
the  latter  mounted,  with  the  head  stopped  out  so  as  to  be  filled  in 
according  to  taste !  This  is  a  wrinkle  for  photographers  in  garrison 
towns,  involving  a  great  saving  of  trouble  in  posing,  and  capable  of 
immense  extension  in  the  hands  of  a  worker  possessing  a  little  taste  and 
invention !  !* 

- ♦ - 

Hidings  of  Sandies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

riace  of  Meeting. 

September  30  . . 

Glasgow  . 

172,  Buchanan  Street. 

„  30  .. 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 

30  .. 

Oldham  . 

llare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  9th 
instant,  at  the  Memorial  Hall, — Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

An  extra  outdoor  meeting  to  Worsley  was  decided  upon  for  Saturday, 
the  11th  instant. 

Mr.  A.  Coventry  exhibited  a  cleverly-constructed  shutter,  which  had 
the  advantage  of  being  adapted  either  for  instantaneous  or  prolonged 
exposures.  He  next  showed  some  most  ingenious  apparatus,  made  and 
contrived  by  himself,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  plates,  viz., 
a  non-actinic  lamp,  made  out  of  the  neck  of  a  pint  hock  bottle,  and  a 
pneumatic  apparatus  for  emulsifying  the  gelatine,  introducing  the  silver 
solution  in  very  small  quantities,  almost  in  the  form  of  spray,  and  in 
connection  with  which  was  a  stirring  apparatus.  These  were  shown  in 
action. 

Mr.  Robert  Atherton  said  he  had  used  Mr.  Coventry’s  apparatus 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  ease  and 
certainty  of  the  result. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  said  he  had  used  a  very  similar  apparatus  to  that 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Coventry,  but  did  not  consider  it  at  all  necessary,  as 
he  found  no  difference  in  the  emulsion  when  made  with  such  apparatus 
aud  that  emulsified  by  dropping  the  silver  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  and 
shaking  it  after  the  introduction  of  each  few  drops. 

Mr.  J.  Schofield  said  he  had  found  that  in  the  preparation  of  gela¬ 
tine  plates  those  which  dried  quickly  were  more  rapid  than  others 
which  dried  slowly  from  the  same  emulsion,  and  asked  if  any  other 
member  had  experienced  this  peculiarity. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  the  plates  he  prepared  generally  took  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  in  drying,  and  in  his  hands  they  were 
more  sensitive  than  any  of  the  commercial  dry  plates  in  the  market. 
In  some  cases  he  had  known  a  batch  of  plates  that  had  taken  as 
much  as  forty-eight  hours  in  drying  made  from  the  same  emulsion ; 
but  these  plates  were  not  only  slower  but  defective  in  other  ways  and 
useless. 

Mr.  M.  Noton  then  exhibited  his  instantaneous  shutter  introduced 
between  two  lenses,  which  he  considered  the  correct  place,  and  stated 
that  for  instantaneous  pictures  it  was  a  mistake  to  use  small  lenses,  two 
inches  in  diameter  being  the  least-sized  lens  that  ought  to  be  used 
to  catch  the  feeble  rays,  and  made  reference  to  the  large  bore  of  tele¬ 
scopes. 

The  Chairman  said  the  short  focus  of  small  lenses  was  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  which  he  hoped  Mr.  Noton  had  not  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Coventry,  Mr.  George  Wardley,  and  others  entered  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  very  few  could  agree  with  the  great  advantage  of  larger 
lenses. 

Mr.  George  Gregory  then  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  cabinet  photo¬ 
graph,  taken  on  a  “  Swan”  plate. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  exhibited  and  described  one 
of  Grubb’s  new  patent  stereoscopes,  which  was  universally  admired 
by  the  members.  He  also  showed  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  new  lantern 
objectives,  a  “  Meldon  ”  jet  for  the  lime  light,  and  some  extraordinary 
defects  in  gelatine  plates,  many  that  were  good  negatives  having  become 
a  dirty  yellow  colour,  aud  in  some  instances  the  film  had  stripped  off 
the  glass. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Coote  then  showed  three  11x9  negatives,  taken  on  gela¬ 
tine  plates,  at  Haddon  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society’s  outdoor 
meeting  in  August  last,  and,  notwithstanding  they  were  taken  in  a  very 
heavy  rainfall,  the  results  left  little  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Sefton  also  exhibited  two  negatives,  taken  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  those  of  Mr.  Coote,  and  many  members  expressed  great  surprise 
that  such  excellent  pictures  could  be  taken  on  so  very  wet  a  day. 

*  This  “wrinkle”  will  scarcely  be  new  to  the  photographers  of  Woolwich  and 
Chatham. — Eps, 
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Mr.  Wood  then  showed  some  carte  portraits,  taken  on  gelatine  plates 
(of  his  own  preparation)  with  an  exposure  of  two  seconds,  and  a  very 
good  transparency  on  a  gelatine  plate. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  showed  a  negative  and  transparency  from  the 
same,  which  he  had  taken  a  short  time  ago,  the  exposure  being  made  by 
his  instantaneous  shutter.  The  subject  was  a  sportsman  shooting  sea¬ 
gulls.  Not  only  were  the  gulls  shown  clearly,  but  the  charge  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  leaving  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  very  much  pleased  indeed  to  see  the 
former  President,  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  at  the  meeting. 

Canon  Beechey  replied  to  the  effect  that,  though  long  distance  sepa¬ 
rated  him  from  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  he 
watched  their  proceedings  with  much  interest,  often  thinking  of  the 
many  pleasant  hours  he  had  spent  with  the  Society,  and  ever  longing 
to  be  among  them. 

After  a  short  discussion  on  lunar  photography,  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Beechey  and  the  Chairman,  the  attention  of  the  members  was  called  to 
the  method  of  voting  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  next  session, 
and  various  suggestions  were  made,  some  of  which  were  adopted.  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

- 4 - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

An  outdoor  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
IGth  inst.  The  exceptionally  fine  day  and  large  attendance  of  members 
combined  to  make  the  outing  a  complete  success. 

Having  met  at  the  Broadstone  railway  terminus  at  9  o’clock,  a.m.,  a 
few  minutes  after  all  were  on  the  way  to  Trim,  in  the  County  Meath, 
where  cars  were  in  attendance  to  convey  the  party  to  the  celebrated 
ruins  of  Bective  Abbey — one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  ecclesiastical 
remains  in  Ireland.  Here  a  large  number  of  plates  were  exposed,  and 
the  temptation  to  utilise  the  old  entrance  steps  as  accessory  for  a  group 
could  not  be  resisted.  From  thence  the  party  drove  to  Newtown  Trim — 
another  centre  of  ruined  churches,  silent  witnesses  of  past  power  and 
grandeur,  with  which,  unfortunately,  the  vicinity  abounds.  After 
several  more  plates  had  been  used,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
at  King  John’s  Castle,  in  the  town  of  Trim,  where  all  the  remaining 
efforts  of  the  party  were  expended. 

In  the  evening  the  members  dined  together  at  the  Austrian  Arms 
Hotel,  and  brought  to  a  close  a  pleasant  and  profitable  day’s  excursion. 

— * - 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  18th  June, — Professor  Vogel  occupying  the 
chair.  Three  new  members  having  been  admitted, 

A  communication  from  Herr  Obernetter  was  read,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  been  able  for  some  considerable  time  back  to  precipitate 
gelatine  emulsion  with  alcohol,  and  then  to  dissolve  it  in  acetic  acid. 
Such  a  solution  could  be  diluted  with  alcohol,  poured  like  collodion,  and 
dried  easily. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  also  experimented  with  such  a 
solution,  but  that  when  used  alone  it  was  too  fluid,  too  transparent,  and 
adhered  insufficiently  to  the  glass,  but  when  made  more  concentrated 
it  became  expensive. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  Schleusser,  of  Frankfort,  informed  the 
meeting  that  the  idea  of  having  a  photographic  congress  this  year  had 
been  abandoned  ;  but  he  hoped  that  a  meeting  of  delegates  might  still 
take  place  towards  the  end  of  August,  in  order  to  arrange  for  a  photo¬ 
graphic  field  day  some  time  next  year. 

The  meeting  expressed  but  little  sympathy  with  the  project,  yet, 
nevertheless,  it  appointed  Herr  Quidde  as  its  delegate. 

A  circular  from  Herr  Rotho,  of  Cassel,  on  the  same  question,  was 
also  read. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  in  consequence  of  building 
alterations  in  their  place  of  meeting  it  would  be  necessary  to  suspend 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  twenty-fourth 
of  September. 

Herr  Schultz-Hencke  described  his  experiments  with  various  de¬ 
velopers  and  gelatine  plates  coated  with  different  emulsions.  The 
speaker  at  the  same  time  showed  his  test  plates,  which  were  examined 
with  great  interest. 

Herr  ScHAARWaCHTER  objected  that  they  appeared  to  be  under¬ 
exposed.  He  preferred  to  judge  by  fully-exposed  plates. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  in  this  case  they  had  to  deal  with  the 
comparative  action  of  various  developers,  and  when  two  plates  of 
the  same  sort  were  exposed  for  exactly  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  then  treated  with  two  different  developers,  one  could  judge  very 
well,  even  in  the  case  of  under-exposed  plates,  which  developer  had 
the  most  intense  or  sensitive  action,  and  what  colour  it  imparted  to  the 
negative.  For  such  experiments  he  always  preferred  under-exposed 
plates,  as  they  brought  out  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  most 
distinctly. 

Herr  ScHAARWaCHTER  also  expressed  himself  as  more  favourably 
inclined  towards  Wegner  and  Mottu’s  developer  than  Herr  Schultz- 
Hencke  was,  and  hoped  the  latter  gentleman  would  make  more  com¬ 


parative  trials  with  Eder’s  developer.  This  Herr  Schultz-Hencke 
agreed  to  do. 

The  Chairman  then  once  more  exhibited  the  plate  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  21st  May,  upon  which  the  image  of  the  so-called  mirage 
appeared,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that,  as  the  image  was  distinctly 
positive,  the  presumption  was  in  favour  of  its  being  merely  a  reappear¬ 
ance  of  a  picture  previously  taken  on  the  same  plate. 

Herr  Schwerdtfeger  showed  a  number  of  interesting  phototypo- 
graphs.  The  plates  were  plain  ground  glass,  upon  the  surface  of 
which  the  draughtsman  had  scratched  a  negative  picture  with  a  graver  ; 
then  there  were  the  zinc  transfers  copied  from  these  negatives  ;  and, 
lastly,  some  remarkably  fine  etched  zinc  plates  and  impressions  from 
them. 

The  question-box  was  opened  and  found  to  contain  but  one  question, 
namely — “Which  are  the  best  of  the  modern  portrait  lenses?”  To 
this  rather  vague  question  the  gist  of  the  answers  returned  was  that  as 
the  requirements  of  the  querist  were  unknown  all  the  information  that 
could  be  afforded  him  was  a  list  of  the  principal  makers,  and  a 
reference  to  the  descriptions  of  various  lenses  in  Vogel’s  Handbook. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


ComsptmiieiTct. 


“GREEN  FOG.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  ask  you  if  it  be  possible  that  “green  fog,” 
otherwise  called  “red  fog,”  in  gelatine  negatives  may  not  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  caustic  alkaline  developer  on  the  unexposed  bromide 
of  silver?  Caustic  ammonia  has  a  powerful  effect  on  chloride  of  silver 
unexposed  to  light.  May  it  not  have  some  influence  on  the  bromide, 
causing  it  to  resist  the  action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda?  “Green 
fog”  makes  a  film  look  unfixed  if  the  negative  be  examined  from  the 
back,  and  no  amount  of  fixing  will  dissolve  that  bromide. 

It  seems  more  frequently  met  with  in  gelatine  plates  manufactured  on 
the  continent  with  foreign  brands  of  gelatine.  For  instance  :  I  have 
frequently  observed  it  in  Monckhoven’s  plates,  while  English  ones  have 
rarely  suffered  from  it  in  my  hands.  It  comes  from  allowing  the  deve¬ 
loper  to  act  longer,  for  over-exposed  negatives  seldom  show  it. 

Could  not  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  used  instead  of  the  liquid 
ammonia  ?  I  have  seen  some  beautiful  gelatine  negatives  developed  by 
it,  and  the  exposure  was  about  the  same,  while  the  quality  was  certainly 
much  more  brilliant. 

Collodio-emulsion  workers  know  that  each  kind  of  plate  requires  a 
different  developer.  For  my  part  I  doubt  if  the  liquid  ammonia  be  the 
best  for  gelatine,  and  think  that  the  carbonate  might  be  substituted 
with  advantage.  If  anyone  will  notice  this  I  shall  be  obliged,  and  am 
sorry  that  want  of  leisure  prevents  my  giving  the  result  of  experiments.  — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Harry  Rogers. 

September  15,  1880. 

COLLOTYPE  PRINTING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  ask  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  or  any  of  your  readers 
who  may  have  had  experience  in  that  direction,  whether  it  is  possible 
or  advisable  for  an  amateur  to  attempt  to  work  a  collotypic  process, 
and,  if  so,  which?  Of  course  I  mean  to  work  it  with  some  prospect  of 
doing  good  work  with  tolerable  certainty.  I  may  say  I  have  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  ordinary  lithography  and  some  little  practical  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  working. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Collo-Printeu. 

September  21,  18S0. 

AWARDS  AT  THE  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  same  system  is  to  prevail  this  year  as  last,  the 
medals  being  placed  entirely  at  the  discretionary  disposal  of  the  judges, 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  exhibitors  to  know  whether  those  judges  arc 
authorised  to  award  “honourable  mentions,”  or  whether  they  have  been 
warned  against  repeating,  on  their  own  account,  last  year  s  freak,  which, 
besides  causing  a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness,  necessitated  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  to  authorise  the  awards  after  they  had  been 
made  and  published. 

I  know  many  exhibitors  who  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
beaten  in  the  competition  for  medals,  but  who  would  decline  to  lay 
themselves  or  their  works  open  to  the  emphasised  stigma  of  defeat 
wffiich  “honourable  mention”  entails.  Therefore  I  think  it  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  beforehand  what  are  the  exact  conditions  under 
which  exhibitors  compete.  I  also  trust  that  this  year  the  first  editions 
of  the  catalogue  will  be  complete,  and  contain  fewer  errors  than  that  of 
last  year. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Member. 

London,  September  20,  I860. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  Maughan’s  patent  geyser  or  instantaneous  water  heater,  cost 
£4  4s.,  for  a  Burrows  and  Colton’s  retouching-desk. — Address,  J  Lamb,  12, 
Spring-gardens  East,  Edinburgh. 

Wanted,  to  exchange  some  dozens  of  Mawdsley’s  collodio-bromide  plates  for 
some  lantern  slides  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  G.  B. 
Bradshaw  and  Co.,  St.  George’s-place,  273,  Stockport-road,  Manchester. 

Wanted,  a  good  stereoscopic  camera,  with  three  or  more  double  dark  slides, 
with  or  without  lenses,  in  exchange  for  magic  lantern,  pair  of  sciopticons, 
or  lantern  accessories  or  slides. — Address,  W.  J.  C.,  49,  Half  Edge-lane, 
Eccles,  Manchester. 

I  will  exchange  a  superior  half-plate  lens,  by  Lerebours,  and  x 
mahogany  camera  for  same,  with  two  dark  slides,  also  changing-  or 
developing-box,  for  anything  useful.— Address,  W.  Slater,  277,  Lynton- 
road,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 


J.P.B.— Permanganate  of  potash  has  been  used  fur  intensifying  both  collodion 
negatives  and  carbon  transparencies  (or  negatives)  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  us 
you  seem  to  imagine,  that  it  will  answer  equally  well  with  gelatine  negati  vea. 
In  the  case  of  collodion  negatives  it  is  the  silver  forming  the  image  only 
which  is  acted  upon  by  tho  permanganate.  With  a  gelatine  negative  the 
silver  image  would  be  altered  in  colour;  so  also  would  the  gelatine,  in¬ 
discriminately,  over  the  whole  plate,  irrespective  of  lights  or  shadows.  Per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  stains  gelatine  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  and  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  carbon  print  it  is  the  gelatine  only  which  is  acted  upon — not 
the  image  already  formed  in  pigment.  In  this  case  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  gradations  of  the  picture  are  formed  by  different  thicknesses  of 
pigmented  gelatine,  and  thus  the  intensification  bears  a  duo  relation  to  tho 
lights  and  shades  of  the  picture. 

Frederick  Dresser. — Received.  Thanks.  In  our  next. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


mr  , Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photograph  Registered — 

John  J.  Rishton,  Deardendon,  Haslingden,  near  Manchester. — Photograph 
of  Interior  of  St.  James's  Church ,  Haslingden. 

E.  Clarkson. — We  do  not  know  any  such  firm. 

R.  B.  (Gwalior).— We  shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  matter  in  our  next. 

Inquirer. — The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Monday,  October 
4th,  and  will  remain  open  about  five  weeks. 

Jehu. — We  scarcely  think  the  experiment  will  prove  a  successful  one  from 
either  an  artistic  or  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

D.  T. — A  very  long  course  of  “  collodionising,”  as  you  term  it,  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  effect  upon  your  health  you  describe. 

Subscriber  writes— “  Could  any  reader  give  me  a  good  description  of  a  dark 
room,  or  refer  me  to  a  back  number  containing  a  description  ?  ” 

G.  B.  E. — The  best  print  of  all  is  No.  4,  and  the  worst  No.  1.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  place  them  all.  The  whole  of  them  are  under-exposed. 

P.  H. — The  date  of  the  original  publication  was  some  time  in  1877.  We  have 
not  at  hand  the  exact  date,  but  that  is  sufficient  to  prove  you  are  wrong. 

J.  Froude. — The  spots  are  apparently  caused  by  imperfections  in  the  paper. 
Examine  it  carefully  with  a  magnifier  before  sensitising,  and  wo  fancy  you 
will  detect  metallic  particles. 

Fraxinus. — The  neutral  oxalate  is  the  most  soluble  of  all ;  it  dissolves  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  cold  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  Certainly, 
the  binoxalate  and  quadroxalate  are  weight  for  weight  richer  in  oxalio  acid 
than  the  neutral  oxalate ;  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  last  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

Historicus. — It  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  a  process  could  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  time  and  by  the  person  you  name,  as,  for  some  years  before  and 
since  the  date  mentioned,  we  have  been  in  pretty  constant  communication 
with  the  gentleman  alleged  to  have  published  the  process ;  but  we  do  not 
recollect  such  publication  by  him  or  any  other  person. 

R.  J.  S. — Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  the  subject,  possibly  result¬ 
ing  from  the  different  methods  adopted  in  applying  the  albumen.  If  you 
apply  it  to  both  sides  of  the  plate  it  will,  no  doubt,  exercise  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  bath  solution  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  if  you  are  careful  to  cover  only 
the  front  of  the  plate,  and  flow  the  collodion  well  to  the  edges,  there  is  no 
need  to  fear  danger. 

Anxious. — You  quite  mistake  the  object  of  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia 
to  the  water  as  recommended  by  M.  Bouillard.  Its  function  is  to  precipitate  all 
soluble  lime  salts  in  the  state  of  oxalate,  and  any  slight  excess  will  be  of  little 
moment  if  the  vessel  of  water  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  washing  plates 
after  development.  If,  however,  you  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  bath-making, 
oxalate  of  silver  will  be  precipitated  and  any  soluble  lime  salts  that  may  be 
present;  but  all  the  chlorides,  organic  matter,  and  other  impurities  will 
remain. 

Young  Chemist.— You  had  better  not  attempt  to  fuse  your  silver  nitrate  in 
the  rough  manner  you  describe.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  success  in 
that  operation  depends  upon  so  regulating  the  temperature  that,  while  it  is 
high  enough  to  fuse  the  salt,  it  is  not  so  high  as  to  drive  off  nitrous  fumes 
and  convert  the  nitrate  into  nit  rite.  Practically,  most  samples  of  fused 
nitrate  contain  traces  of  the  nitrite ;  but  in  your  case,  in  the  absence  of  any 
means  of  regulating  the  temperature,  it  would  be  a  question  whether  the 
fused  product  would  contain  any  trace  of  nit  rate. 

J. — 1.  If  your  negatives  are  sufficiently  dense  to  admit  of  deep  printing  without 
giving  too  great  heaviness  in  the  shadows,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  black  tones  with  the  carbonate  bath.  A  thin  negative  does  not 
permit  this,  as  with  the  feebler  amount  of  reduced  silver  a  blue  tone  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  pushing  the  action  too  far. — 2.  With  the  smallest  stop  the  lens  you 
name  will  cover  a  10  X  by  8  tolerably  well ;  at  least  one  in  our  possession 
does  so.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  sizes  of  the  diaphragms  in  the 
other  lens,  or  which  of  the  series  you  refer  to,  so  can  form  no  comparison 
between  them  as  regards  rapidity. 

Beginner. — If  the  room  be  dry  we  should  recommend  you  to  employ  a  free 
draught  of  cold  air  in  preference  to  a  heated  current,  except  in  the  very 
coldest  winter  weather,  when  the  temperature  is  so  low  that  the  air 
has  very  little  power  of  absorbing  moisture.  It  would  scarcely  be  worth 
your  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  fan  for  that  purpose,  your 
engine  being  at  such  a  distance.  A  ring  of  gas  jets,  or,  better  still,  one  of 
the  gas  stoves  surmounted  by  a  coil  of  wire  and  known  as  “  gas  fires,”  kept 
burning  in  a  sheet-iron  pipe  leading  from  the  top  of  the  drying  cupboard, 
will  induce  a  very  powerful  current  of  air  through  the  whole  of  the  chamber. 


Photographic  Societies  in  America. — The  editor  of  Anthony's 
Bulletin  says: — “We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  has  re¬ 
commenced  his  contributions  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  In  the  current  number  he  alludes  to  his  experience  among  the 
photographers  of  this  city  as  regards  their  attitude  iu  connection  with  a 
photographic  association.  He  has  at  length  discovered  that  what  we 
told  him  upon  this  subject  was  perfectly  true,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  use  in  trying,  as  he  proposed,  to  institute  here  a  society  similar 
to  those  in  England,  where  large  numbers  of  wealthy  aud  liberal  ama¬ 
teurs  exist.  The  reasons  are,  to  all  persons  who  know  a  thing  or  two, 
obvious,  and  until  the  same  state  of  things  exists  here  as  is  found 
in  England  and  France  there  can  he  no  hope  for  influential  photographic 
societies.  A  few  meet  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  some  other 
places,  and,  while  they  may  be  agreeable  reunions  to  the  members,  we 
have  yet  to  hear  of  anything  of  marked  photographic  value  as  emanating 
from  them.” 

Photography  in  Court. — Charge  of  Selling  Immoral  Pictures. — At 
the  Marlborough-street  Police  Court,  on  Thursday,  the  ICth  iust.,  Charles 
Newbold,  a  young  man,  who  gave  his  address  No.  10,  Denzil-street,  Clare 
Market,  and  described  himself  as  a  porter,  was  charged  before  Mr. 
Newton  with  unlawfully  selling  certain  pictures  to  the  corruption  of 
morals  and  good  manners. — Detective-Serjeant  Moser  stated  that  in 
August  last  he  went  to  a  shop  iu  Green-street,  Leicester-square,  and 
there  saw  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  handed  him  an  album,  and  he 
selected  three  photographs.  He  asked  the  prisoner  whether  he  had  any 
others,  and  the  prisoner  showed  him  some.  He  purchased  two,  paying 
9s.  for  them,  and  left  the  shop.  He  called  again  on  the  14th,  and  after 
selecting  a  photograph  from  an  album,  he  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had 
any  “  novelties.”  The  prisoner  said  he  had  not,  but  that  he  had  a  few 
photographs  he  was  not  allowed  to  sell.  He  gave  the  prisoner  his  address, 
and  the  prisoner  promised  to  send  to  him,  markinghis  letter  “private. 
Some  of  the  photographs  were  handed  to  the  magistrate.  — Replying  to  Mr. 
Newton,  the  witness  said  that  “  C.  C.  Newbold,  photographer,”  was  on 
the  front  of  the  shop. — The  prisoner  said  it  was  not  his  shop  ;  he  was  only 
the  shopman.  It  was  his  brother’s  shop. — The  Serjeant,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Newton,  said  he  never  saw  any  one  in  the  shop  but  the  prisoner  except 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  gentleman  was  purchasing  something. — Inspector 
Turpin  said  that  he  went  to  No.  9,  Green-street,  with  a  search  warrant, 
and  found  a  bag  containing  a  quantity  of  prints,  photographs,  and 
stereoscopic  slides.  The  prisoner  remarked — “Now  you  have  got  them 
all.  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  them.” — Mr.  Charles  Newbold,  of  Denzil-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-flelds,  and  Holywell-street,  Strand,  the  father  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  said  that  similar  things  had  been  decided  by  a  jury  to  be  not  in¬ 
decent. — Mr.  Newton  said  he  would  try  the  effect  of  another  jury,  and 
committed  the  prisoner  for  trial,  consenting  to  take  two  sureties  in  £75 

each. - Vyse  v.  Cameron. — In  this  action  in  the  City  of  London  Court  the 

plaintiff,  a  photographer,  in  New-road,  sued  the  defendant  to  recover 
the  sum  of  30s.  for  20  cabinets  supplied  by  the  defendant’s  order,  and 
which  were  delivered  without  payment  on  the  defendant’s  promising  to 
call  and  pay  for  them.  The  order  having  been  proved,  it  was  urged,  in 
defence,  that  the  photographs  were  exaggerated  likenesses,  and  not 
properly  toned  and  likely  to  fade.  In  answer  to  the  Judge  it  tran¬ 
spired  that  the  defendant  had  received  the  photographs  so  long  ago  as 
six  months,  and  had  never  objected  to  pay  until  the  present  proceed¬ 
ings  were  taken.  The  Judge  said  he  considered  the  defendant  had  had 
ample  time  either  to  pay  for  or  return  the  photographs,  and  gave  judg¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  without  costs. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  September  17,  1880. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Lombardi  and  Co.,  Brighton,  photographers  ;  as  regards  E.  Martinucei. 
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SPOTS  IN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Once  more  the  question  of  spots  in  gelatine  plates  has  come  to  the 
fore,  and  this  time  a  hitherto  entirely  unsuspected  cause  is  alleged 
for  these  pests.  In  an  article  in  another  column  Mr.  George  Dawson 
describes  a  particular  form  of  the  evil  which  had  been  brought  under 
his  notice,  and  states  explicitly  his  reasons  for  laying  the  blame 
upon  the  vessel  in  which  the  cooking  operation  has  been  performed. 
We  have  before  us  as  we  write  specimens  of  the  plates  he  refers  to 
in  his  article,  both  developed  and  undeveloped,  as  well  as  a  piece  of 
the  condemned  earthenware  jar  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
root  of  the  disease. 

We  have  submitted  the  plates  to  a  very  careffil  examination,  and 
the  conclusion  we  should  have  arrived  at,  had  we  been  called  upon 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  spots,  would  have  been 
that  they  arose  simply  from  dust.  The  general  character  of  the 
spots  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  one,  unfortunately,  or,  rather,  we 
should  perhaps  say,  of  the  different  kinds  of  spots  ;  for  we  can  trace 
three  distinct  varieties,  two  at  least  of  which  have  hitherto  been 
associated  with  dust.  If  the  unexposed  plates  be  examined  care¬ 
fully  by  reflected  light,  at  first  sight  no  abnormal  appearance  is 
noticeable ;  but  upon  applying  a  magnifier  the  surface  exhibits 
numerous  minute  dull  spots  and  indentations  which  give  a  general 
aspect  of  granularity  to  the  film.  Viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the 
source  of  illumination  being  powerful  enough  to  penetrate  the  semi¬ 
opacity  of  the  film,  two  distinct  varieties  of  blemish  are  easily 
detected. 

First,  and  most  prominent  under  the  magnifier,  is  a  faint  brown 
spot,  varying  in  size  as  well  as  in  depth  of  colour  in  the  different 
examples.  Some  of  them  show  a  distinct  point  or  nucleus  in  the 
centre,  whilst  others  do  not ;  but  they  all  agree  in  presenting  an  ill- 
defined  outline,  as  if  caused  by  some  gradually-weakening  action 
emanating  from  a  centre.  The  second  variety,  which  is  far  more 
numerous  than  the  other,  presents  exactly  opposite  characteristics, 
being  thinner  in  the  centre  than  at  the  margin,  which  is  in  this  case 
also  ill-defined  and  irregular. 

Turning  to  the  developed  plates,  the  latter  variety  of  spot  is  the 
one  which  strikes  the  eye  most  forcibly,  being  not  only  distinct  in  its 
character  but  also  present  in  far  greater  numbers.  The  opaque  spot 
is  now  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  only  appears  in  the  high  lights 
of  the  negative  or  where  the  argentiferous  deposit  is  densest,  the 
shadows  being  perfectly  clear.  But  in  addition  to  these  we  find  on 
the  developed  plate  a  third  variety,  which  is  not  noticeable  in  the 
unexposed  film— at  least  in  those  we  have  before  us.  This  to  the 
unaided  eye  presents  much  of  the  appearance,  though  on  a  reduced 
scale,  of  the  “pits’’  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  connection  with 
Coignet’s  gelatine;  but  upon  applying  the  magnifier  we  find  that  the 
edges  of  the  depressions  are  sharp,  and  the  shape  is  not  circular — two 
features  which  are  quite  contrary  to  those  of  the  Coignet  “  pits.”  A 
closer  examination,  indeed,  gives  the  impression  that  these  hollows 
have  contained  particles  of  something  which  has  been  removed 


during  development,  but  what  that  “something”  may  be  it  is  impossible 
to  suggest. 

The  fragment  of  the  broken  jar  in  which  the  cooking  of  the  emul¬ 
sion  was  performed  is  of  the  ordinary  grey  stoneware,  covered  out¬ 
side  and  in  with  a  coating  of  vitreous  glaze,  that  on  the  inner  surface 
being  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  probability  of 
its  cracking  under  such  a  temperature  or  such  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  as  it  would  be  submitted  to  in  boiling  an  emulsion.  The  glaze 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  detect,  quite  intact,  though  on  a  portion  of  the 
fractured  edge  we  find  evidence  that  a  crack  has  existed,  as  the 
emulsion  has  penetrated  into  the  more  porous  stoneware  underlying 
the  glaze.  The  prospect  of  any  injury  accruing  to  the  emulsion  from 
that  source  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  very  great. 

Mr.  Dawson  appears  to  deal  solely  with  the  transparent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  spots,  whose  appearance  he  attributes  to  the  contamination 
of  the  emulsion  with  iron  derived  from  the  material  composing  the 
jar.  If  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  glaze  was  so 
badly  cracked  as  to  allow  free  access  of  the  emulsion  to  the  iron- 
containing  stoneware,  we  have  yet  to  inquire  how  the  latter  could  act 
in  order  to  produce  spots  of  the  description  given,  or  indeed  of  any 
others.  Hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  might  possibly  extract  iron  from 
the  pulverised  stoneware  after  long  digestion,  when  a  simple  bromised 
gelatine  emulsion  containing  a  slight  excess  of  soluble  haloid  would 
fail  entirely  in  doing  so,  though  it  is  possible  that  certain  chemical 
changes  which  go  on  during  the  process  of  boiling  the  emulsion  may, 
to  a  very  slight  extent,  give  it  the  power  of  reacting  upon  the 
metallic  portion  of  the  stoneware. 

Granting  that,  the  iron  must  first  enter  the  emulsion  in  the  state 
of  solution,  when  it  would  be  obviously  harmless — at  least,  so  far  as 
the  production  of  spots  is  concerned.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to 
comprehend  how,  under  the  surroundiug  circumstances,  it  would  be 
easily  converted  from  the  state  of  solution  to  that  of  insoluble  oxide. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  particles 
of  oxide  of  iron  held  in  suspension  in  the  emulsion  or  embedded  in 
the  dried  film  are  capable  of  producing  transparent  spots.  Now,  we 
know  from  previous  experience— proved  by  actual  experiment — that 
oxide  of  iron,  or  iron  rust,  iu  extremely  minute  particles  will  produce 
|  opaque  spots,  such  as  those  described  under  the  first  heading.  In 
this  case  the  action  is  undoubtedly  chemical ;  but  there  remains  the 
possibility  that  these  minute  particles  may  also  act  mechanically  in 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  “  dust  ” — iu  fact,  by  simply  obstructing 
the  light,  and  thus  causing  transparent  spots,  without  being  so  inti¬ 
mately  incorporated  with  the  film  as  to  set  up  any  chemical  action. 

We  must  confess  that,  under  the  circumstances  detailed  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  any  connection  between  the 
transparent  spots  and  the  presence  of  iron  extracted  from  the  cook¬ 
ing  jar.  The  opaque  spots  we  have  spoken  of  may,  and  most  probably 
do,  take  their  origin  from  that  source ;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  oxide  of  iron  could  be  present  in  so  intimate  a  state  of  ad¬ 
mixture  without  producing  more  than  a  mechanical  action.  The 
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fact,  too,  that  the  transparent  spots  are  visible  before  exposure  is 
against  the  oxide  of  iron  theory. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  if  the  experience  of  others  in  the 
use  of  stone  or  earthenware  vessels  for  cooking  purposes  coincides 
with  that  detailed  in  Mr.  Dawson’s  communication. 


TRANSFERRING  WET  FILMS. 

If  there  be  one  operation  not  in  the  usual  routine  of  everyday  work 
that  more  than  another  might  be  said  to  be  of  chief  importance,  we 
should  not  err  much  by  pointing  out  the  transferring  of  the  film  from 
its  original  support  to  another  piece  of  glass,  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
main,  of  reversing  the  negative.  The  process  has  been  described 
often  enough,  and  its  uses  are  manifold.  For  obtaining  non-reversed 
prints  by  the  carbon  process,  and  for  the  many  processes  of  mecha¬ 
nical  printing,  its  usefulness  cannot  be  exaggerated  ;  yet  we  should 
like  to  ascertain  in  how  many  studios  in  the  kingdom  it  is  a  portion  of 
the  regular  routine  so  to  transfer  negative  films.  Certainly  carbon 
work  and  mechanical  printing  do  not  form  the  practice  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  studios;  but,  besides  the  fact  that  the  usefulness  of 
this  operation  is  not  confined  to  the  purposes  named,  it  is  yet  true 
that  if  carbon  work  be  not  actually  carried  out  in  a  studio,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  photographers  throughout  the  country  who  send 
their  negatives  away  to  be  printed  from  in  autotype,  &c.,  and  for  such 
printing  reversed  negatives  are  almost  a  necessity,  as  the  “  single 
transfer”  process  is,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  preferred. 

The  method  of  transferring  from  the  dried  negative  as  usually 
recommended — consisting  in  what  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  series  of  time-taking  and  delicate  operations — 
no  doubt  deters  many  from  undertaking  it,  on  account  of  its  apparent 
intricacy  and  on  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  employment  of 
solutions  not  in  everyday  use  in  the  laboratory  or  dark  room.  A 
simple  process,  cleanly  and  quickly  to  be  carried  out,  and  by  the  aid 
of  no  solutions  beyond  what  are  always  to  be  found  on  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  shelves,  is,  on  the  contrary,  likely  to  be  made  use  of  by 
operators  when  sufficiently  familiarised  with  it,  and  far  more  so  than 
the  using  of  a  reversing  mirror  or  prism,  or  reversing  the  position 
of  the  plate  in  the  slide — that  is,  the  collodion  side  away  from  the  lens. 

Such  a  process  is  the  transferring  the  film  from  the  plate,  before 
drying,  on  to  a  fresh  sheet  of  glass,  and,  with  a  few  simple  precautions, 
it  is  most  easily  carried  out,  all  that  is  required  being  a  solution  of 
citric  acid,  or  almost  any  mineral  acid — hydrochloric  or  sulphuric,  for 
example — and  a  bottle  of  collodion.  The  negative  should  first  be  care¬ 
fully  washed,  in  order  that  no  decomposition  of  hypo,  may  take  place 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  film.  The  first  thing 
necessary  to  be  done  is  obviously  to  destroy  the  adherence  of  the  film 
to  its  original  support.  Some  of  our  readers  may  say  they  fiud  that 
easy  enough,  their  difficulty  being  in  securing  the  adhesion  of  the 
film.  However,  even  in  cases  where,  after  intensification,  the  film 
appears  inclined  (as  is  often  the  case)  to  leave  the  glass,  it  is  well  to 
go  through  the  same  routine  as  though  it  were  fast,  as  such  loosening 
of  the  film  is  rarely  complete  enough  for  the  purpose  of  which 
we  are  treating. 

The  plate  should  be  flowed  over  for  a  few  minutes  by  a  solution  of 
citric  acid.  Its  strength  is  quite  immaterial,  one  to  four  being  a 
useful  proportion,  though  it  proves  sufficient  to  drop  a  crystal  of  the 
acid  in  a  few  drachms  of  water.  If  citric  acid  be  not  at  hand  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  about  six  or  seven  times,  or  even  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  will  answer  as  well.  In  two  or  three  minutes’ 
time  it  will  be  observed  that  the  most  closely-adherent  film  will  after 
this  treatment  lie  quite  loose  upon  the  glass.  It  must  then  be  gently 
and  cai'efully  washed  by  a  stream  of  water  to  ensure  the  entire 
removal  of  the  acid,  which,  we  need  not  say,  would  injure  the  nega¬ 
tive  if  allowed  to  remain  upon  it. 

The  film  must  then  be  entirely  loosened  from  the  edge  of  the  glass, 
it  often  happening  that  though  the  body  of  the  film  may  be  quite 
loose  the  sides  get  imprisoned  by  the  irregularities  or  inequalities  of 
the  edges  of  the  glass,  particularly  if  they  have  been  roughened  in 
the  first  case  to  prevent  the  film  from  slipping.  This  loosening  may 
be  done  either  by  pushing  the  film  aside  with  a  penknife,  &c.,  or  by 


actually  breaking  away  that  part  which  adheres  to  the  roughening. 
This  can  be  most  easily  done,  and  when  it  is  not  important  to  preserve 
the  negative  up  to  the  extreme  edges  it  is  the  simplest  method,  as  the 
separation  of  the  film  from  the  glass  where  it  has  been  scratched  is 
liable  to  be  imperfectly  done  by  an  unaccustomed  hand. 

All  these  operations  are  performed  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
describe  them,  and  the  negative  is  ready  for  the  next  stage  of  the 
work.  After  slightly  draining  it  to  prevent  its  slipping  completely 
off  the  glass  it  is  turned  upside  down  and  placed  in  a  dish  or  bowl 
of  perfectly  clean  water,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  new 
glass,  also  well  cleaned.  If  the  negative  be  gently  placed  in  the 
water  the  film  will  be  seen  to  lie  in  it  quite  separate  from  its 
glass,  which  may  then  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  position 
of  the  film  by  agitating  the  water.  The  undermost  glass  may 
then  be  raised  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  film,  and  the  whole 
lifted  slowly  out  of  the  water,  the  surplus  amount  of  which  will 
run  from  under  the  film  and  leave  it  adherent  to  the  new  support. 
There  is  a  tendency  at  this  point  for  the  film  to  slip  off.  The  easiest 
mode  of  avoiding  it  is  to  raise  both  film  and  glass  from  the  water 
slightly  at  a  slant,  and  allow  an  eighth  or  a-quarter  of  an  inch  of 
film  to  drop  over  the  back  of  the  glass,  thus  giving  it  a  grip.  Upon 
slotvly  withdrawing  it  the  film  will,  without  further  attention,  adhere 
completely. 

We  have  said  place  a  clean  plate  of  glass  to  receive  the  film.  In 
eight  cases  out  of  ten  that  will  be  sufficient ;  but,  as  disasters  are 
liable  to  attend  the  transferred  negative,  the  safest  plan  is  always  to 
use  a  glass  that  has  first  been  collodionised  with  ordinary  collodion 
and  well  washed  under  the  tap.  It  introduces  an  extra  element  of 
adhesiveness,  as,  in  cases  where  the  film  would  be  likely  to  split 
away  from  the  glass  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  tendency  is 
increased  when  the  film  is  transferred. 

Whenever  any  tendency  to  split  and  loosen  when  dry  is  antici¬ 
pated,  flowing  with  spirit  is  a  most  useful  preventive,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  collodion  substratum  ;  and,  further, 
the  hints  given  in  one  of  our  recent  numbers  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  shellacj  solution  may  most  usefully  be  applied  with  transferred 
films. 

The  only  difficulty  with  the  process  we  have  described  is  the 
danger  of  getting  the  film  into  a  tumbled  mass  instead  of  a  flat,  or 
almost  flat,  surface  during  the  transferring.  No  ill  effects  will  ensue 
from  its  happening  unless  the  film  receive  a  break  or  crease.  It  will 
then  be  liable  to  split  and  peel  up  at  the  place  unless  treated  with  the 
shellac,  &c.  But  this  is  a  contretemps  not  likely  to  occur  with  a  little 
care,  even  to  the  least  skilled ;  and  the  instructions  we  have  given  can 
be  carried  out  by  anyone  from  beginning  to  end  in  far  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  read  them. 


TREATMENT  OF  GOLD  RESIDUES. 

The  residues  collected  by  photographers  frequently  prove  a  source 
of  trouble  to  them,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  amount  of  correspon¬ 
dence  we  have  from  time  to  time  received  on  the  subject.  If  they 
send  them  to  the  refiner  they  are  often  disappointed  with  the  return 
made,  and  if  the  reduction  be  attempted  by  themselves  it  frequently 
results  in  failure — either  from  want  of  skill  on  their  part  or  lack  of 
the  necessary  appliances  for  producing  the  requisite  amount  of  heat 
to  completely  reduce  the  metal. 

We  gather  that  gold  residues  often  cause  quite  as  great  (or  even 
greater)  disappointment  in  the  amount  they  realise  as  do  those  of 
the  argentiferous  kind.  This,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  some 
cases  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  many  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  thrown  down  (when  a  solution 
of  iron  is  added  to  an  old  toning  bath)  consists  of  gold  and  gold  only, 
and  not,  as  it  does,  of  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver.  Indeed,  if  a  toning 
bath  has  been  well  exhausted  of  its  toning  properties  the  precipitate 
should  contain  but  little  gold,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  this 
metal  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  silver  in  it;  hence  it  will 
be  manifest  that,  although  a  considerable  bulk  of  residue  from  old 
toning  baths  may  be  sent  to  the  refiner,  it  may  still  contain  but  a 
very  small  amount  of  gold,  especially  if  the  baths  have  been  j  udiciously 
used,  and  not  precipitated  until  well-nigh  exhausted. 
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Nevertheless,  small  as  the  proportion  may  be,  it  will  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  collecting,  both  as  regards  the  gold  as  well  as  the 
silver  to  be  recovered.  Some  operators  mix  the  gold  residue  with 
the  silver  before  sending  to  the  refiner,  trusting  to  receive  its 
value  according  to  the  assay.  This  is  a  practice  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  because  the  small  amount  of  gold  then  becomes  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  bulk,  and  is  in  too  small  a  proportion  in  regard 
to  the  silver  to  make  it  worth  the  cost  of  separation,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  it  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  metal  recovered. 

The  recovery  of  gold  from  old  toning  baths  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
operation  which  may  be  practised  by  anyone  with  a  little  care,  and 
without  the  addition  of  any  appliances  beyond  what  is  found  in  daily 
use  in  every  operating  room.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  method  we  append  the  following  directions: — In 
the  first  place,  two  or  three  bottles  should  be  provided,  the  size  of 
which  must  be  governed  by  the  extent  upon  which  the  operations 
are  carried  on,  but  the  larger  they  are  the  better.  Glass  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  stoneware,  because  it  can  be  better  seen  when  it  is  clean. 
Those  who  work  on  an  extended  scale  will  do  well  to  employ  carboys. 
Into  one  of  these  vessels  the  exhausted  toning  solution  is  poured 
after  each  day’s  operations  until  it  is  nearly  full ;  then  a  little  of  a 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added,  the  whole  well  agitated 
and  allowed  to  rest  until  the  others  are  filled,  by  which  time  the 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  the  iron  in  the  first  bottle  will  have 
subsided  to  the  bottom.  The  supernatant  liquor  (which  should  be 
perfectly  clear)  is  then  decanted,  leaving  the  residue  in  the  bottle, 
which  is  now  ready  to  be  filled  again  and  treated  as  before,  and 
so  alternately  with  each  bottle.  When  sufficient  precipitate  has 
accumulated  to  make  it  worth  reducing  decant  all  the  bottles,  and 
transfer  the  residues  to  a  Florence  flask.  If  the  sides  of  the  collecting 
bottles  (as  most  probably  they  will  be)  are  coated  with  a  deposit  of 
gold  pour  in  a  little  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  whichwvill  dissolve  it  off, 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  iron  solution  will  precipitate  the  metal. 
It  will  be  well  to  wash  this  precipitate  with  water  before  adding  it  to 
the  bulk  in  the  flask,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  acid,  which  would 
somewhat  interfere  with  the  next  operation. 

The  residue  in  the  flask  consists  of  metallic  gold,  silver,  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  (probably  oxide  of  iron),  and  extraneous  matter 
derived  from  the  prints  during  toning.  This  latter  need  not  be 
present  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  pass  the  exhausted  solution 
through  a  filter  (kept  for  the  purpose)  into  the  collecting  bottles. 
The  residue  in  the  flask  should  be  drained  somewhat  closely. 
Pure  nitric  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  over  a  spirit 
lamp  for  a  few  minutes  to  dissolve  the  silver  and  oxide  of  iron. 
When  cool  the  liquid  portion  should  be  carefully  poured  off  and 
added  to  the  stock  of  silver  waste.  The  residue  left  in  the  flask 
is  now  well  washed  in  several  changes  of  distilled  water  until  it  is 
no  longer  rendered  turbid  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
the  bulk  of  the  residue  be  large  it  will  be  advisable  to  add  a  second 
quantity  of  acid  and  repeat  the  boiling,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
whole  of  the  silver  and  iron  are  completely  removed.  It  now  remains 
to  dissolve  the  gold.  After  draining  the  contents  of  the  flask  as 
closely  as  possible,  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  (one  part  of  nitric  and 
five  of  hydrochloric)  is  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  five  or 
ten  minutes ;  this  will  dissolve  the  gold  and  convert  it  into  chloride. 
After  the  solution  has  been  allowed  to  cool  the  clear  portion  is 
poured  on  to  a  filter  placed  in  a  clean  bottle,  a  little  more  acid 
added  to  the  flask,  and  the  boiling  repeated  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  whole  of  the  gold  has  been  dissolved. 

The  precipitate  is  now  emptied  into  the  funnel  and  allowed  to 
drain,  after  which  the  filter  and  its  contents  are  well  washed  with 
several  changes  of  distilled  water  to  wash  out  all  the  chloride  of 
gold.  The  filter  and  its  contents  may  then  be  added  to  the 
silver  waste,  as  it  probably  contains  some  chloride  of  silver.  We 
have  now  obtained  all  the  gold  from  the  residue  as  an  acid 
solution  of  the  chloride,  but  in  a  somewhat  impure  state  and  of 
indefinite  strength.  We-therefore  proceed  to  purify  it,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  its  value.  For  this  purpose  we  take  a  filtered  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  and 


add  cautiously  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  This  pre¬ 
cipitate,  which  is  pure  gold  in  a  very  fine  Btate  of  division,  is  then 
washed  in  several  changes  of  distilled  water,  drained,  and  transferred 
to  a  small  capsule  or  evaporating  dish,  the  weight  of  which  has 
previously  been  ascertained.  The  moisture  is  then  driven  off  by 
heat,  the  capsule  and  its  contents  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  gold 
arrived  at,  the  value  of  which  is  about  four  guineas  per  ounce.  The 
gold  must  now  be  returned  to  the  flask,  and  again  converted  into 
chloride  by  dissolving  it  as  before  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid  one  part,  hydrochloric  four  parts,  and  water  two  parts, 
using  no  more  fluid  than  is  necessary  to  dissolve  it.  This  solution 
will  bo  very  acid,  and  must  be  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda  so  long  as  the  addition  produces  effervescence.  Should 
the  solution  be  turbid  after  neutralisation  it  must  be  filtered.  As 
the  quantity  of  gold  has  been  ascertained  the  solution  may  be 
diluted  down  to  any  convenient  strength,  and  kept  as  a  stock  solu¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  slightly  acidify  it  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  in  order  to  prevent  a  spontaneous  reduction  of  the  gold, 
which  would  take  place  if  kept  in  a  neutral  state.  We  may  add 
that  each  grain  of  gold  dissolved  will  be  equal  in  round  numbers  to 
two  grains  of  pure  chloride,  and  much  more  of  the  double  salts  of 
gold  and  sodium,  or  potassium  of  commerce. 


In  last  week’s  number  we  spoke  of  the  green  double  salt  which 
crystallises  from  an  old  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate,  and  questioned 
whether  it  was  possible  to  restore  this  oxidised  product  to  its  original 
state  of  energy.  In  our  correspondence  column  will  be  found  a  sug¬ 
gestion  (or  something  more  than  a  suggestion,  for  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  statement  of  fact)  towards  this  end,  namely,  to  expose  the  spent 
solution  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  by  which  means  the  desired  object 
is  attained.  The  simplicity  of  the  remedy  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  its 
efficiency;  for  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  rapid  oxidation  of 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  should  ever  have  caused  a  serious 
trouble  if  its  mere  exposure  to  light  prove  a  remedy.  Theoretically, 
no  doubt,  this  remedy  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  fact  that 
ferric  oxalate  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  light  to  the  state  of  ferrous 
oxalate — a  principle  which  has  been  utilised  in  the  platinotype  and 
other  printing  processes.  But  the  question  may  be  seriously  asked 
whether  ferric  oxalate  in  chemical  combination  with  another  salt 
(potassic  oxalate)  is  subject  to  the  same  alteration.  If  so,  we  can 
only  repeat  what  we  said  last  week,  that  one  of  the  greatest  draw¬ 
backs  to  the  use  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer — its  rapid  deteriora¬ 
tion — is  thus  removed.  The  green  crystals  are  certainly  changed  in 
time,  even  if  kept  in  a  closely-stoppered  bottle,  to  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  similar  to  the  ferrous  salt  ;  but,  whether  this  is  by  the  action 
of  light  or  from  some  other  cause,  we  have  not  inquired.  It  will, 
however,  form  an  interesting  experiment. 

THE  AUTOKINETIC  SHUTTER. 

Although  so  many  rapid  shutters  have  been  invented  during  the 
last  few  years,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  one  that  to  my  mind  com¬ 
bined  all  the  requirements  for  making  a  suitable  shutter  for  general 
work.  A  good  shutter  should  be  cheap,  simple,  automatic,  and 
workable  by  hand  as  required,  variable  in  exposure  from  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  a  second  to  two  seconds,  and  free  from  vibration. 

I  now  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  shutter  I  have  made  as  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  difficulty.  The  diagrams  show  a  front  aud  side  eleva¬ 
tion  and  section,  half  size,  of  a  shutter  for  a  lens  of  one  and  three- 
quarter  inch  diameter.  It  is  the  well-known  make  of  flap  shutter 
fitting  on  the  front  of  a  lens,  with  a  few  simple  additions.  The  frame 
is  extended  upwards  so  as  to  support  the  spiudle,  C  D.  which  carries 
at  one  end  a  small  clock  wheel,  aud  gears  into  a  piuion  carrying  a 
small  fly  wheel.  At  the  other  end  is  a  toothed  wheel.  II,  with  teeth 
filed  out  to  some  distance  apart,  and  this  end  of  the  spiudle  runs  in  a 
diagonal  slot  bearing.  At  the  outside  of  the  shutter  frame  the 
grooved  thumb  wheel,  A.  is  attached  by  an  elastic  band  to  the  pin, 
F,  and  the  shutter  itself  carries  at  G  auother  elastic  band,  which 
will  stretch  so  as  to  catch  the  pin,  E.  At  J  there  is  a  trigger  for  re¬ 
leasing  the  shutter. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows: — 1.  Suppose  that  the  rnoft 
rapid  exposure  is  rtquired.  The  trigger  is  set  to  keep  the  fl  p 
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closed,  and  the  rubber  band  at  G  is  stretched  and  hooked  to  the 
pin,  E,  which  is  set  at  about  30°  from  the  perpendicular.  While  the 
flap  is  closed  the  force  of  the  spring  keeps  the  end,  C,  of  the  spindle 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  slot,  so  that  the  wheel,  H,  is  prevented  from 


FRONT  ELEVATION. 

revolving  by  the  pin,  Iv.  Upon  the  trigger  being  touched  the  flap  is 
released  and  flies  open  to  such  an  angle  that  the  rubber  band  slips 
off  the  pin,  E,  when  it  is  released  and  closed  by  its  own  weight  and 
the  side  spring  A  F. 

2.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  exposure  to  (say)  a 
second  or  so,  the  rubber  springs  are  attached  as  before,  and  the 


SIDE  ELEVATION.  SECTION. 


wheel,  H,  is  turned  backwards  a  turn  or  more,  so  as  to  wind  on  the 
spindle  part  of  the  rubber  spring,  G  E.  On  touching  the  trigger  the 
shutter  flies  rapidly  open  with  an  easy  movement,  the  momentum 
being  controlled  by  the  spring,  A  F.  The  tension  of  G  E  brings  the 
end  of  the  spindle  forward  in  the  slot,  until  the  wheel,  H,  is  released 
from  the  pin,  K,  and  the  spindle  revolves  until  the  elastic  band  is 
unwound  and  the  flap  is  released.  The  flywheel  controls  the  too 
sudden  revolutions  of  the  spindle,  C  D.  The  wheel,  H,  is  divided 
decimally,  so  that  if  it  take  one  second  for  one  revolution  of  C  D 
the  time  of  exposure  can  be  varied  to  the  decimal  of  a  second. 

The  division  of  time  is  not  strictly  accurate,  because  the  flywheel 
revolves  at  an  increasing  velocity;  but  the  tension  of  the  spring 
diminishes  as  it  is  being  unwound,  so  somewhat  corrects  this  defect, 
and  makes  the  division  of  time  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes.  Taking  one-sixteenth  of  a  second  as  the  minimum 
exposure,  the  exposures  would  be  1%  +  ^  of  a  second,  +  ro  of 
a  second,  and  so  on. 

The  length  of  exposure  I  have  measured  by  fixing  a  pencil  on  to 
the  flap,  which  presses  against  a  strip  of  paper  moving  at  an  even 


rate  per  second,  as  in  the  Morse  telegraphic  instrument.  The  iuter- 
val  between  the  broken  lines  divided  by  two  giveB  the  correct 
exposure. 

One  word  about  vibration.  The  flap  is  made  of  thin  vulcanite, 
and  the  body  of  the  shutter  of  ebony  or  some  heavy  hard  wood — so 
the  flap  is  relatively  light.  If  the  side  spring,  A  F,  be  properly  pro¬ 
portioned  and  the  camera  firmly  set  the  vibration  is  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  detected  in  the  picture. 

For  on  board  slop  a  pneumatic  tube  should  be  used  to  release  the 
trigger;  but  on  shore,  with  a  steady  hand,  it  is  unnecessary. 

In  conclusion  :  I  may  say  that  the  prices  these  shutters  can  be  sold 
at  is  8s.  or  10s.  each,  retail.  Frederick  Dresser. 

- + - 

SPOTS  IN  GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  NEGATIVES. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  all  the 
sources  of  failure  in  the  working  of  the  gelatiuo-bromide  of  silver 
emulsion  process,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  pub¬ 
lished  of  late  years  by  zealous  and  able  writers  on  this  subject.  For 
instance  :  I  have  not  seen  any  notice  taken  of  one  particular  kind  of 
annoyance  which  was  brought  under  my  special  consideration  a  short 
time  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  very  successful  in  his  earlier 
emulsion  efforts.  As  the  particular  class  of  failure  to  which  I  allude 
must  be  of  interest  to  others  who  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause, 
I  shall  briefly  describe  the  symptoms  exhibited  in  the  negative,  the 
mode  of  emulsifying,  the  means  by  which  the  predisposing  cause 
was  discovered,  and  the  remedy. 

First,  as  to  the  symptoms.  In  the  most  marked  instances  the 
gelatine  films  when  developed  showed  numerous  transparent  spots 
varying  in  size  from  a  pin’s  point  to  a  pin’s  head,  and  sometimes 
larger.  The  more  minute  of  these  under  a  one-inch  power  in  the 
microscope  showed  nothing  to  indicate  their  origin,  being  uniformly 
transparent  throughout;  but  in  the  largest  size  a  small  and  appa¬ 
rently  metallic  speck  was  conspicuous,  evidently  constituting  the 
centre  of  reducing  action.  Further:  on  examining  with  the  same 
microscopic  power  some  sensitive  films  from  the  same  batch  of  plates 
before  exposure  to  light  the  larger  class  of  spots  were  visible,  but 
not  so  distinctly  nor  so  large  until  they  were  treated  with  an  alkaline 
pyrogallic  or  a  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  After  either  of  these 
deoxidising  agents  had  been  applied  to  them  without  their  having 
been  exposed  to  light,  they  exhibited  under  the  microscope  precisely 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  which  had  been  exposed  in  the 
camera  and  developed  in  the  usual  way. 

To  get  rid  of  these  extraneous  and  unwelcome  visitors  various 
expedients  were  tried.  Other  samples  of  gelatine,  bromide,  silver 
nitrate,  &c.,  were  tried,  likewise  different  periods  and  temperatures 
for  emulsification.  But  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  cry  remained 
“  still  they  come,”  plentiful  as  ever.  The  gas  flame  used  for  heating 
the  water  was  not  in  the  least  under  suspicion,  inasmuch  as  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  come  in  contact 
with  the  sensitive  gelatine  inside  the  lid-covered  jar  containing  it, 
being  carried  away  by  a  flue  into  the  open  air  outside. 

The  cooking-pot,  being  now  under  suspicion,  had  to  be  overhauled 
and  “put  through  its  facings.”  It  was  a  common,  wide-mouthed 
earthenware  jar,  of  a  very  light  brownish  colour,  glazed  both  inside 
and  out.  Having  done  the  emulsion  cooking  business  so  well  on 
many  preceding  occasions,  who  could  suspect  such  a  faithful  friend 
as  that?  Nevertheless,  on  closely  examining  it  several  little  flaws 
or  cracks  in  the  interior  glazing  were  noticeable,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  fact  of  the  pot  having  been  frequently  and  for  a 
length  of  time  subjected  to  the  temperature  and  action  of  boiling 
water.  In  the  cause  of  science  and  for  mental  quietude  our  old  friend 
must  now  be  sacrificed,  therefore  it  was  broken  up  for  examination. 
Contiguous  to  the  cracks  in  the  glaze  and  in  the  interior  of  the  porous 
walls  of  the  pot  there  could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  many  places 
small  particles  of  bright  metallic  silver— often  of  a  round  form,  but 
sometimes  throwing  out  thread-like  spiculse  wherever  they  could 
find  an  entrance,  these  latter,  again,  forming  a  globule  from  which 
other  threads  ramified,  the  whole  appearing  like  a  small  piece  of 
frosted  silver  or  filigree  network.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of 
this  metallic  silver  must  have  been  derived  from  the  bromised  emul¬ 
sion  which  was  being  cooked  within  the  earthenware  jar,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  emulsion  would  be  poorer  in  silver  to  that  extent.  But  this 
is  not  all,  else  little  appreciable  mischief  might  be  done.  A  greater 
evil  would  arise;  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  products  of  the  de¬ 
composition,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  would  find  their  way  back 
into  the  emulsion  through  the  same  channel  by  which  the  silver 
bromide  entered,  or  by  some  other,  and  to  that  extent  contaminate  the 
main  bulk  of  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  cooked  in  such  uutrust- 
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worthy  vessels.  Hence,  I  think,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  in 
the  nature  of  the  cooking  vessel  itself  lay  the  blame  for  these  spots. 

A  further  examination  of  a  jar,  similar  to  the  above,  which  had 
never  been  used  confirms  my  views,  as  it  indicates  the  nature 
of  one  of  the  injurious  constituents  of  such  vessels.  It  was  broken 
up,  and  a  portion  of  it  ground  into  minute  portions  in  a  Wedgwood 
mortar.  These  were  digested  for  several  hours  in  hot  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  distilled  water.  By  the  usual  tests  iron  in 
considerable  quantity  was  clearly  manifested.  This  iron  was 
doubtlessly  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  original  clay  from  which 
the  jar  was  manufactured,  so  that  whenever  the  glaze  got  cracked 
by  heat  or  otherwise  the  silver  bromide  would  come  into  chemical 
contact  with  the  reducing  metal,  and  probably  some  small  particles 
of  iron  might  escape  by  the  same  channel  and  get  mixed  up  with 
the  emulsion.  I  give  this  hypothesis  for  what  it  is  worth  at  present. 
Hereafter,  after  fuller  investigation,  I  may  be  able  to  demonstrate 
some  other  cause  as  leading  to  the  results  indicated. 

Another  more  recent  instance  of  exactly  the  same  effects  arising, 
in  all  probability,  from  using  the  same  sort  of  ware  for  emulsifying 
has  come  under  my  notice.  My  informant  had  for  a  long  time  been 
in  the  habit  of  emulsifying  his  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  in  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  glass  bottle,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  photographic 
attempts,  never  being  troubled  with  these  spots ;  but  sometimes  his 
bottles  cracked  in  the  hot  water,  and,  of  course,  spoiled  his  emulsion. 
He  then  adopted  a  glazed  earthenware  jar  for  the  purpose,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  well  at  first;  but  he  soon  found  himself  “in  a  sea  of 
troubles  ”  similar  to  those  I  have  described.  The  earthenware  jar 
was  cast  aside  at  my  suggestion,  a  glass  German  beaker  fitted  with 
a  loose  cover  substituted  in  its  place,  and  therewith  his  spotty 
troubles  ceased.  This  is  the  remedy  I  propose. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  ordinary  glazed  earthenware  jars 
are  suitable  enough  for  emulsification  so  long  as  the  glaze  remains 
without  a  flaw  ;  but,  once  the  inner  glaze  is  cracked,  then  adieu  to 
all  certainty  of  obtaining  a  negative  free  from  such  blemishes  as 
those  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  visited  the  studio  of  the 
gentleman  whose  case  is  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article.  I  happened  to  call  just  at  the  time  he  was  about  to  test 
some  plates  made  from  the  same  samples  of  gelatine,  bromide,  &c., 
which  had  given  him  so  much  trouble  in  his  earthenware  pot. 
This  time  the  materials  were  digested  in  a  glass  vessel  for  his  usual 
time  of  cooking.  On  exposing  and  developing  some  of  the  films  in 
my  presence  not  a  trace  of  the  class  of  spots  to  which  I  have  called 
attention  was  observable.  Thus  I  think  the  hypothesis  which  I  have 
suggested  for  the  phenomenon  in  question  may  be  put  down  as  a 
true  theory  or  explanation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  is,  the  ferruginous 
matter  in  the  clay  constituting  the  walls  of  the  pot  had  worked  all 
the  mischief  by  partially  reducing  the  silver  and  substituting  other 
compounds.  Geobge  Dawson,  M  A. 


THE  ART  ROAD  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  III. 

Side  by  side  with  pure  classical  art,  historical  subjects  may  most 
appropriately  be  placed,  and  these  offer  no  less  difficulty  in  the 
treatment,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  In  the  former 
the  nude,  associated  with  hanging  drapery,  is  necessarily  of  a  heroic 
character;  in  history,  however,  while  never  losing  sight  of  loftiness 
and  adequate  deportment  or  bearing,  a  certain  amount  of  laisser  alley 
is  admissible,  as  long  as  it  does  not  border  on  vulgarity. 

It  is  not  every  historical  incident  that  is  worthy  of  being  rendered, 
but  only  such  as  are  of  a  nature  to  rouse  an  interest  and  appeal  to 
the  feelings  in  some  notable  way.  Little  should  we  care  to  see 
Henry  Beauclerc  partaking  of  the  meal  of  lampreys  that  was  to  be 
his  end ;  but  the  sight  of  him  when  intent  on  study  would  be  a  very 
different  thing.  Again :  other  historical  personages  would  come 
much  nearer  to  our  hearts  and  sympathies  as  their  deeds  and  lives 
interested  us  more  in  the  course  of  our  reading  and  meditation. 
Who  is  it  that  would  not  feel  an  interest  in  Alfred  the  Great — a 
wanderer  in  the  wilds  of  early  England? 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  noticed  I  sedulously  eschew  multitudinous 
scenes  and  groups,  feeling,  as  was  stated  previously,  the  impossi¬ 
bility  to  photographically  render  them  successfully.  Therefore  it  is 
I  pass  by  such  scenes  as  the  famous  interview  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold ;  or  the  Earl  of  Dudley’s  great  fetes  to  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn  at  Kenilworth.  Much  less  still  should  I  think  of 
depicting  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted  displaying  his  valour  against 
Saladin’s  host.  Cromwell  resting  his  hand  on  Milton’s  shoulder 
while  dictating  some  order  for  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth, 


with  an  orderly  or  two  in  attendance,  would  prove  a  difficult  task. 
Hence  it  is  I  fall  back  on  solitary  figures,  and,  at  most,  content 
myself  with  a  substantial  figure  in  the  background,  or  so  thrown  in 
the  shade  as  to  be  quite  unobtrusive.  Following  Schiller’s  dramatic 
version,  or  history  itself  for  the  matter  of  that,  while  delineating 
Mary  Stuart  in  captivity  I  may  introduce  Hannah  Kennedy  sympa¬ 
thising  with  her  noble  mistress,  and  the  handkerchief,  up  to  the  eyes 
of  the  nurse,  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  diminishing  the 
already-difficult  task  of  making  a  good  picture  of  the  fair  prisoner 
and  her  faithful  attendant. 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  interesting  subject,  let  me  take  it 
up  as  an  example  and  at  once  proceed  towards  the  treatment  I  might 
feel  inclined  to  adopt  in  its  representation,  first  laying  down  in 
writing  the  title  of  the  picture  I  would  fain  make  of  it: — “Mary 
Stuart,  in  her  room  in  the  castle,  after  receiving  the  terrible  news  of 
her  doom.” 

We  first  create  deep  and  almost  unbroken  gloom  in  the  back¬ 
ground  to  well  throw  up  the  figure.  On  the  left  is  an  Elizabethan 
window,  grated  outside.  The  unfortunate  Mary  leans  against  the 
woodwork  of  the  window  casement;  her  hands  are  clasped,  her 
mien  noble.  The  countenance  is  slightly  lifted  ;  the  glistening  eyes 
are  raised  heavenward.  Kneeling  before  her  is  Hannah  Kennedy, 
her  head  turned  from  the  spectator  and  bowed  with  grief,  reeting 
against  the  right  arm  of  her  mistress.  The  sorrowing  sympathiser 
is  under  the  immediate  shadow  projected  by  the  dark  oaken  base¬ 
ment  of  the  window,  and  this  aids  in  keeping  the  attendant  in  a 
subdued  light  and  subordinate  place.  A  bright  gleam  of  light  falls 
on  the  face  of  the  beautiful  Queen.  The  eyes  and  mouth  are  full  of 
expression  and  emotion  ;  the  whole  attitude  betokens  resignation  and 
the  well-known  fortitude  of  Mary.  The  dress  fa  velvet  one)  is  long- 
waisted,  the  neck  imprisoned  in  the  characteristic  frill.  The  hair  is 
done  up  in  bandeaux  releves.  A  string  of  beads  is  pendant  from  the 
waist.  The  sleeves  and  body  are  slashed  with  white  satin.  A  little 
behind  the  Queen,  and  in  the  shade,  is  a  gothic  prie-dieu  or  devotional 
chair,  on  which  is  a  voluminous  prayer-book.  This  accessory  must 
absolutely  be  retiring  in  character;  it  may  be  made  of  any  ordinary 
wood,  but  grained  and  left  lustreless  so  that  it  may  be  the  better  kept 
in  its  place.  By  the  prisoner’s  left  side  is  a  low  gothic  stool,  with 
crimson  velvet  cushion.  The  Queen’s  robe  hangs  gracefully,  and  the 
train  spreads  richly  on  the  ground.  The  attire  of  the  nurse  may  be 
any  dark,  thick,  woollen  material.  No  ruffie,  but,  instead,  a  wide 
collar  falling  over  the  shoulders;  this  collar  might  be  made  of  light 
grey  liuen,  so  as  not  to  display  a  patch  of  white  where  not  Decessary. 
The  skirt  forms  well-varied,  ample  folds,  which  contrast  in  their 
direction  with  those  of  the  dress  of  the  sympathiser’s  mistress.  The 
floor  is  flagged,  tesselated,  or  oak  ad  libitum.  If  we  now  add  the 
most  exquisite  light  and  shade  on  the  Queen’s  head  and  shoulders, 
and  contrive  so  that  the  remainder  gradually  sinks  into  the  deepest 
shade  downwards,  while  the  background  is  in  almost  absolute  gloom, 
we  shall  have  the  material  of  a  picture  which,  if  properly  rendered, 
will  at  once  arrest  attention,  command  interest,  and  excite  sympathy. 

Here  a  whole  train  of  historical  recollections  and  associations 
will  flock  to  the  mind  of  the  cultured  spectator.  The  natural 
jealousies  of  the  two  rivals  ;  the  dilemma  of  Queen  Elizabeth — “  to 
be  or  not  to  be  ;  ”  the  hopes  formed,  lost,  and  formed  again,  in  the 
course  of  Mary’s  long  captivity  ;  the  probable  regret  at  some  of  the 
incidents  of  the  eventful  past  life  ;  the  recollection  of  Francis  II., 
that  of  Lord  Darnley,  that  of  the  infamous  Bothwell,  and,  besides, 
the  awful  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  favourite  Rizzio.  Along  with 
all  this,  formal  and  grand  Elizabeth,  succeeding  Mary  I.  of  hated 
memory,  ascends  the  throne  among  the  rejoicings  and  revelry  of  an 
enthusiastic  and  idolising  people.  The  courtiers  rally  to  a  man 
round  England’s  queen.  Raleigh  makes  his  characteristic  debut; 
the  immortal  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  all  writers  of  any  period 
or  country,  writes  and  takes  a  part  in  his  plays  before  the  all- 
admired  sovereign.  Francis  Bacon  here  makes  his  advent,  though 
he  only  distinguishes  himself  in  his  splendid  philosophical  career 
under  James  I.  Essex  rises  to  fortuue  and,  through  his  proud  spirit 
and  the  Queen’s  offended  dignity,  ends  on  the  scaffold.  Oh!  what 
a  number  of  incidents,  in  the  course  of  this  long  aud  interesting 
career,  evoked  by  the  sight  of  this  oue  picture— “  Mary  Stuart,  in 
her  room  in  the  castle,  after  receiving  the  terrible  news  of  her 
doom !  ” 

But,  guided  by  different  motives,  some  would  not  care  to  take  up 
Mary  Stuart  as  a  subject  for  treatment,  aud  might  prefer  some  one 
at  once  younger  and  absolutely  innocent.  Well,  then,  go  just  a 
trifle  further  back  in  history  and  take  up  sweet  and  unfortunate 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and,  building  upon  the  incident  of  her  imprisonment 
with  materials  of  a  kindred  nature  to  those  given  above,  go  in  for  a 
picture  made  up  of  the  essence  of  purity,  perfection,  and  beauty. 
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Finally  :  if  the  student  wish  for  a  contrasting  fellow-subject,  repro¬ 
duce  “  Bloody  Mary  meditating  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,” 
and  infuse  into  this  one  figure  all  tire  elements  of  the  sombre  and 
terrible  drama,  just  as  you  would  if  representing  Catherine  de 
Medicis  or  Charles  IX.  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

A.  F.  Genlain. 

Errata. — Through  inadvertence  in  correcting  the  proofs  the 
following  errors  crept  into  the  previous  articles: — Page  424,  second 
column,  forty-seventh  line  from  top,  read  thus: — “on  inaccessible 
heights.  Though  in  less  lofty  regions,  the  same,”  &c. — In  last  line 
but  one  in  same  column,  for  “  At  ille  murem  peperit”  read  “  Ac  Me 
tnurem  peperit.'' — Page  451,  second  column,  twenty-seventh  line 
from  top,  the  words,  8‘  Marvellous  effects  can  thus  be  produced  by 
skilful  hands,”  should  finish  the  sentence  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
which  they  wet  contended  to  terminate. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  this  new  Association  was  opened  at 
Chicago  on  the  23rd  of  August.  A  movement  had  been  on  foot  for 
some  time  having  for  its  object  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  “  N.  P.  A.” 
(or  National  Photographic  Association)  or  the  establishment  of  an 
entirely  new  organisation.  The  latter  alternative  was  eventually 
decided  upon,  and  notices  were  issued  some  months  ago  inviting  the 
photographers  of  the  States  and  Canada  to  meet  at  Chicago  for  the 
purp  >se  of  establishing  on  a  permanent  basis  a  new  National 
Association  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  improvement  of  photo¬ 
graphers.  To  the  photographic  fraternity  of  Chicago  much  of  the 
credit  is  due  of  having  not  only  taken  the  initiative  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  but  of  having  carried  the  matter  through  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  convention,  which  opened  on  the  23rd  of  August,  extended  over 
the  best  part  of  a  week.  In  addition  to  the  meetings,  which  were 
held  daily,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  apparatus,  and 
appliances,  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  convention  being 
transacted  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  where  ample  space  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Association. 

The  greater  part  of  the  opening  day  was  occupied  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  inspection  of  the  exhibition,  and  at  nine  p.m.  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  formally  opened  by  a  grand  banquet,  to  which  nearly  two 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down. 

The  first  meeting  for  business  purposes  was  held  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  24th  of  August,  at  10  30  a.m  , — Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  occupying  the  chair.  The  meeting  having  been 
called  to  order, 

Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Copelin,  of  Chicago,  the  acting  secretary,  addressed 
the  members,  welcoming  them  to  Chicago,  and  hoping  that  the  new 
Association  would  prove  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Ii.  Rocher,  and  others  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  whole  of  the  morning  session  being  occupied  in  preliminary 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the 
formation  of  rules.  Committees  were  formed  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  “credentials”  and  “constitution,”  and  a  third  to  report 
upon  dry  plates. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  after  the  transaction  of  some  general 
business,  a  committee  for  the  nomination  of  officers  was  appointed 
with  instructions  to  report  on  Thursday  morning. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Klauber,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  Association  : — Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Berlin  ; 
M.  Leon  Vidal  and  Prof.  E.  Stebbing,  Paris  ;  Messrs.  H.  Baden 
Pritchard  and  W.  B.  Bolton,  London ;  Dr.  E.  Hornig,  Vienna  ;  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  and  Dr.  E.  Liesegang,  Dusseldorf. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  the  names  of  M.  E.  Letel- 
lier,  Paris,  and  Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  London,  were  added  to  the 
list. 

At  the  morning  meeting,  on  Wednesday,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Ryder,  read  a  paper  on  Photographic  Jealousies,  after  which  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Henry  Rocher  on  The  Rela  tion  of  Photographers  to  the  Public 
and  the  Public  to  Pholographers  was  taken  as  read,  Mr.  Rocher  being 
indisposed. 

Dr.  Norman  Bridge,  of  Chicago,  next  gave  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  Poisons  in  Photography,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Seavey 
with  a  paper  on  Backgrounds. 

After  the  reading  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Seavey,  in  the  absence  of  a 
number  of  accessories  which  he  had  intended  to  exhibit,  but  which 
had  gone  astray  in  transit,  gave  a  practical  demonstration  on  the 
black  board  of  the  principles  involved  in  background  making  and 
the  means  adopted,  illustrating  especially  a  novel  style  of  accessory 


in  which  the  sitter’s  initials,  together  with  artistic  lloral  designs,  are 
combined. 

Mr.  Mosher  read  two  short  papers  on  a  Photographic  College  and 
a  Photographic  Protective  Life  Insurance  Company,  after  which 
committees  were  formed  to  consider  the  suggestions  put  forward. 

At  the  Thursday  morning’s  meeting,  the  committee  on  nominations 
having  handed  in  their  report,  the  election  of  officers  was  proceeded 
with,  the  following  being  the  result : — President :  John  Carbutt. — 
Secretary:  G.  A.  Douglass. — Treasurer:  A.  Healer.  A  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  from  each  State  and  territory  was  also  appointed.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  J.  F.  Ryder,  E.  L.  Wilson,  John 
Carbutt,  E.  Klauber,  G.  A.  Douglass,  and  A.  Healer.  After  a  warm 
discussion,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  convention  in  New  York 
city,  in  the  last  week  in  August,  1881. 

At  the  final  meeting,  after  some  formal  business  had  been  trans¬ 
acted,  Mr.  J.  R.  Clemons,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
Treatment  of  Albumen  Paper,  Printing,  Jc.  Professor  T.  J.  II.  Mapes 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  J.  C,  Sunderland,  of  Fort  Edward, 
N.  Y.,  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Chemicals.  Mr.  Seavey  also 
delivered  a  second  lecture  on  his  monogram  accessories. 

After  votes  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  different  meetings,  the  convention  was  adjourned  until  next  year 

On  Tuesday  evening  Professor  Mapes  delivered  a  lecture  in 
Fairbank  Hall,  which  was  illustrated  by  means  of  the  lantern,  and 
secured  a  large  audience. 

At  two  o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Thompson,  a  party  of  about  250  ladies  and  gentlemen 
embarked  on  board  the  steamer  “  Flora”  for  a  trip  on  the  lake.  The 
weather  was  rather  rough,  and  consequently  the  pleasure  of  some  of 
the  party  was  slightly  marred  by  “  sea  sickness.”  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  proved  an  enjoyable  excursion. 

- ♦ - 

CARBON  ENLARGEMENTS. 

In  order  to  secure  a  perfect  carbon  enlargement  from  a  carte  portrait 
it  is  necessary  that  the  negative,  as  well  as  the  transparency 
and  the  enlargement  itself,  have  a  large  quantity  of  detail.  Even 
a  little  over-exposure,  for  the  negatives,  either  from  paper  prints 
or  “positives”  (excepting  daguerreotypes)  is  advantageous.  The 
enlargement  should  be  well  intensified,  and  if  it  contain  full 
detail  the  lights  in  the  development  will  finish  with  rapidity 
enough  and  leave  the  shadows  sufficiently  deep  to  conceal  the 
texture  of  the  paper;  this  saves  much  trouble  in  “working  up,” 
while  the  print  has  a  brighter  appearance.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  be  a  lack  of  detail,  the  print  from  the  enlarged  negative  will 
have  an  exceedingly  harsh  appearance,  very  difficult  to  remove. 

It  is  also  an  essential  point,  in  connection  with  a  good  negative, 
that  though  there  is  plenty  of  detail  in  the  transparency  it  should 
nut  be  over-printed,  which,  in  fact,  destroys  detail.  In  my  opinion, 
when  enlargements  are  made,  they  simply  require  varnishing  before 
printing  ;  the  removal  of  the  most  prominent  “  spots  ”  is  all  the  re¬ 
touching  that  is  necessary.  If  the  enlargement  be  produced  from  a 
positive,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  a  lack  of  detail  in  the 
shades  and  complete  hollowness  where  the  eyes  should  be,  much 
may  be  performed  with  a  leather  stump,  blacklead,  and  a  piece  of 
tracing  paper.  When  working  on  the  tracing-paper  with  the  stump 
use  it  freely,  especially  in  the  eyes,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to 
remove  in  the  print  the  complete  darkness  which  will  appear  there. 
When  the  object  to  be  enlarged  is  a  daguerreotype,  it  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  copied  with  as  small  an  amount  of  light  as  possible. 
The  enlargement  may  then  be  very  delicately  worked  upon  with  the 
stump.  This  should,  however,  be  very  lightly  done,  or  in  the 
development  the  part  where  the  black-lead  has  been  rubbed  on  will 
finish  so  much  quicker  than  the  other  portions  as  to  give  the  picture 
an  uneven  appearance.  To  secure  a  good  enlargement  from  a 
daguerreotype  the  exposure  in  the  first  instance  should  be  exact  and 
the  intensification  full. 

In  vignetting  carbon  enlargements  it  is  far  preferable,  and  it  is 
much  less  trouble  in  the  end,  to  vignette  in  a  background.  After  the 
original  background  has  been  stopped  out  in  the  usual  manner — the 
manner  often  described  in  these  pages — the  least  possible  tint 
should  be  given  in  the  actinometer  for  a  vignette  background.  The 
vignette  appliance  should  be  so  arranged  that  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  background  is  seen  when  viewed  from  the  top. 

Now  it  comes  to  the  printing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  upon 
the  transparency  business;  that  has  also  been  described.  The 
opinions  as  to  how  long  the  tissue  should  be  kept  before  using  vary, 
but  I  prefer  it  for  vignetting  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  for  other  styles 
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of  printing  not  less  than  two  days  old.  I  fiud  it  easier  to  work  with* 
and  under  better  control  in  the  development.  With  tissue  that 
has  been  kept,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  clean 
margin  for  vignettes;  therefore,  for  that  purpose,  I  prefer  it  fresh. 
When  printed  it  should  be  immediately  developed,  and  as  it  is 
incomparably  the  easiest  process,  it  should  be  developed  single 
transfer.  There  is  the  following  reason  for  this  proceeding : — 
Suppose  a  negative  has  had  two  tints  in  the  early  part  of  the 
morning,  and  it  is  not  developed  till  the  latter  part  of  the  evening, 
the  time  of  printing  will  be  no  guide  for  the  next  print  from 
the  same  negative  if  it  be  developed  immediately  after  exposure. 
For  this  reason  develops  directly  after  printing. 

Now,  as  regards  the  development.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  uniform 
harmony  should  pervade  the  enlargement,  that  there  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  an  even  balance  as  regards  the  light  and  shade.  Do 
not  consider  that  the  portrait  has  merely  to  be  thrown  into  the 
water,  a  little  of  the  latter  splashed  on  to  it  and  the  print  dragged 
out  again,  and  that  the  rest  is  the  look  out  of  the  “  worker  up."  If 
the  operator  be  his  own  worker  up  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  tell 
him  this.  A  vast  amount  of  trouble  maybe  saved  if  the  printer  will 
only  exercise  a  sufficiency  of  care  in  the  development  of  the  en¬ 
largement. 

Iu  an  enlargement  from  a  hard  and  under-exposed  negative  the 
great  thing  to  seek  for  is  the  reduction  of  the  shadows.  Having  a 
print  from  an  enlargement  of  this  description  before  the  operator, 
care  should  be  taken  to  develope  the  shadows  first  with  a  jet  of  hot 
water,  leaving  the  face  till  the  last.  It  can  easily  be  managed  so 
that  the  face  of  the  print  is  kept  in  colder  water  while  the  jet  of  hot 
is  pouring  over  the  shadows.  Should  the  effect  of  this  treatment  be 
not  quite  sufficient  to  bring  them  down  apply  a  small  piece  of  wash 
leather  to  them  and  rub  gently.  This  will  have  the  desired  effect.  I 
have  passed  the  same  piece  of  wash  leather  round  the  margins  of  vig¬ 
nettes  to  clean  them  with  a  very  good  effect,  but  unless  it  has  been  very 
adroitly  performed  it  has  not  always  had  a  happy  result.  Generally, 
however,  when  the  edges  where  the  shading  ends  have  been  avoided, 
it  has  a  good  result.  When  the  prints  have  been  dried  and  mounted 
an  ordinary  ink  eraser  is  a  help  in  lightening  the  shadows  and 
softening  down  imperfections. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  Never  neglect  the  alum  bath  ;  it  makes  all 
previous  work  sure.  Nothing  gives  a  finer  result  than  a  carbon 
enlargement,  and  no  process  so  adapts  itself  to  almost  every  kind  of 
“copy;’’  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  more  pains  taken  with 
the  negatives  and  transparency  the  more  satisfactory  the  finish. 
What  I  have  jotted  down  struck  me  as  being  the  principal  considera¬ 
tions,  but  there  are,  I  daresay,  other  little  things  which  will  suggest 
themselves  during  the  operation  which  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

Charles  King. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  EXTREMELY-SENSITIVE 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSIONS.* 

Some  Details  of  Method  I. — The  proportion  of  bromide  of  potassium 
to  nitrate  of  silver  is  4  : 5  ;  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  less  bromide,  as 
one  would  run  the  risk  of  fog.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  proportion 
of  the  soluble  bromide  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  consists  in  finding  the 
proper  medium  between  the  too  much  bromide,  which  retards  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  too  little,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  overlook  on 
account  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bromide  of  silver  (formation  of 
fog)  which  sets  in  both  in  the  case  of  treatment  with  ammonia  and 
boiling.  The  proportions  mentioned  are  those  which  have  been  found 
best  both  by  Captain  Toth  and  myself. 

If  in  preparing  a  gelatine  emulsion  the  soluble  bromide  be  added  in 
proportions  nearly  equal  to  the  combining  proportions  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  (that  is  to  say,  with  little  excess  of  soluble  bromide),  the  bromide 
of  silver  is  more  rapidly  modified,  without  the  addition  of  ammonia,  by 
digestion  for  several  days  at  30°  to  40°  C.,  without  undergoing  decom¬ 
position  at  that  moderate  temperature.  If,  however,  the  process  of 
modification  be  shortened  by  forcing  mediums  (boiling,  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  &c. ),  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide  is  uncom¬ 
monly  useful  for  preventing  fog.  In  the  case  of  long  digestion  the 
excess  of  soluble  bromide  is  in  no  way  disadvantageous,  except  in  so  far 
as  that  it  does  not  hinder  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  but  delays  it.  Of  course  after  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion 
the  bromide  must  be  carefully  dephlegmated. 

The  conversion  of  the  inseusitive  modification  (which  transmits 
red  light)  into  the  extremely-sensitive  modification  (transmitiug  blue 
light)  takes  place  in  a  very  short  time  when  the  above  directions  are 
followed.  Even  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  the  complete  conversion  has 
generally  taken  place  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  A  small  sam¬ 
ple  poured  as  a  thin  film  on  a  sheet  of  glass  is  sufficient  to  test  whether 
the  rays  transmitted,  whether  of  daylight  or  of  gas  or  candle  light,  uu- 
*  Continued  from  page  41S. 


weakened  by  any  screen,  are  already  blue  or  not.  In  the  former  case  the 
digestion  may  be  ended.  Generally,  the  prolongation  of  the  digestion 
over  thirty  minutes  developes  no  further  increase  worth  mentioning  in 
the  sensibility  ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  not  raised  above  the  point 
before  mentioned  there  is,  even  after  three  hours’  digestion,  no  danger 
of  fog. 

If  the  liquid  be  too  hot,  or  the  solution  too  thin  (that  is  to  say,  too 
poor  in  gelatine),  or  if  the  added  oxide  of  silver  and  ammonia  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  too  little  water,  the  bromide  of  silver  will  be  too  coarse  in  the 
grain.  It  then  quickly  settles  at  the  bottom,  and  the  emulsion  becomes 
unequally  mixed.  The  negatives  also  would  be  coarse  grained,  but 
there  would  be,  nevertheless,  no  particular  increase  observable  in  the 
sensitiveness.  A  very  coarse-grained  emulsion,  giving  correspondingly 
coarse-grained  negatives,  is  obtained;  for  example:  by  dissolving  the 
nitrate  of  silver  given  in  the  above  formula  in  100  c.c.  of  water  instead 
of  300  c.c.  These  granular  negatives  should  be  useful  in  various  helio¬ 
graphic  processes. 

By  the  gentle  heat  prescribed  above,  the  gelatine  should  not  be  so 
macerated  or  changed  that  its  setting  power,  &c.,  should  have  suffered 
any  injury  worthy  of  notice.  It  is,  therefore,  intentionally  that  it  was 
recommended  above  to  add  all  the  gelatine  at  once.  Besides,  by  methods 
of  emulsionising  with  ammonia  the  addition  separately  of  a  remainder 
of  gelatine  after  the  digestion  is  ended  is  quite  impracticable,  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  gelatine  must  be  added  before  the  setting  and 
washing,  in  order  to  impart  the  necessary  solidity  to  the  mass,  and  a 
renewed  heating  (which  has  no  place  in  the  plan  of  operations)  of  the 
emulsion  in  order  to  dissolve  the  additional  gelatine  would  be  unavoidable. 
I  have  already  repeatedly  objected  to  the  unnecessary  or  too-prolonged 
heating  of  gelatine  emulsion  containing  ammonia,  and  given  my  reasons 
for  so  objecting. 

Amongst  other  things — especially  in  summer,  when  the  action  of  the 
ammonia  on  the  gelatine  is  too  prolonged — the  much-dreaded  loosening 
off  the  plate  and  creasing  of  the  gelatine  film  sets  in.  Many  formula? 
have  been  given  for  removing  this  fault.  It  seems  to  me,  judging  by  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  Herr  Recht,  that  the  best  is  the  addition  of 
alum,  which  gives  consistency  to  the  gelatine,  raises  the  setting  point 
2°  to  4°  C.,  removes  the  creasing,  yet  does  not  deprive  the  emulsion  of 
the  power  of  melting  again  on  the  application  of  heat  after  it  has  been 
set.  Gelatine  containing  five  per  cent,  of  chrome  alum  melts  once  and 
does  not  stiffen  again.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jelly  is  very  solid  and 
leathery  if  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  by  weight  of  alum  be  added  to  the 
gelatine;  but  even  with  thirty  per  cent,  the  jelly  can  be  melted.  The 
addition  of  glycerine  facilitates  the  penetration  of  the  developer.  In 
order  to  improve  a  faulty  emulsion,  add  to  100  c.c.  of  gelatine  emulsion 
from  three  to  six  c.c.  of  the  following  solution  : — Water,  fifty  parts  ; 
common  alum,  four  parts ;  and  glycerine,  four  parts.  Some  badly- 
spoilt  gelatines  require  more,  while  others  require  less  than  the 
quantity  mentioned.  Several  drops  of  the  alum  solution  is  often 
enough. 

The  emulsion  must  be  washed  with  great  care.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  attain  the  full  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  in  the  presence  of  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  soluble  bromide ;  besides,  the  slight  residue  of 
ammonia  is  au  enemy  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  dissolved  emulsion, 
because  even  in  small  quantities  it  has  a  corrosive  action  and  combines 
with  the  salicylic  acid,  subsequently  added  as  an  antiseptic,  to  the  great 
injury  of  its  property  of  retarding  putrefaction.  I  may  mention  here 
the  remarkable  fact  that  unwashed  gelatine  emulsion  (prepared  without 
ammonia,  however)  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  without  an 
antiseptic  and  without  becoming  fluid. 

Captain  T6th  and  I  prepare  what  we  intend  for  a  hard,  quick,  and 
firmly-setting  lichtdruck  gelatine  emulsion  by  taking  rather  a  large 
proportion  of  bromide  of  silver,  a  given  quantity  of  gelatine,  and  one 
and  a-half  times  that  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  general  principle 
is  that  the  harder  the  gelatine  is  and  the  greater  its  powers  of  resistance 
the  less  of  it  is  required  for  an  emulsion,  and  the  softer  it  is  the  more 
of  it  is  required.* 

The  relatively  small  proportion  of  gelatine  has  these  advantages  : — 
First,  that  the  finely-divided  and  washed  emulsion  does  not  absorb  too 
much  water;  second,  that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  emulsion, 
rich  as  it  is  in  bromide  of  silver,  requires  to  be  poured  on  the  plate  to  pro¬ 
duce  dense,  non-transparent  films,  which  possess  the  properties  of  drying 
rapidly  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  glass.  Very  thick  films  easily  be¬ 
come  distorted  during  the  development,  and  dissolve  off  the  glass  plate. 
Too  little  gelatine  gives  very  coarse-grained  bromide  of  silver,  which 
does  not  remain  in  suspension  but  sinks  to  the  bottom.  For  this 
reason  we  give  a  larger  quantity  of  gelatine  in  the  above  formula  than 
we  should  have  otherwise  done.  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  rightly  remarks 
that  the  increase  of  gelatine  in  the  emulsion  makes  the  image  soft ;  the 
decrease  makes  it  denser  and  harder. 

Commercial  gelatine  emulsions  frequently  contain  an  astonishingly 
small  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  and  a  large  amount  of  gelatine. 
These  emulsions  have  the  disadvantage  for  the  buyer  of  requiring  to  be 
poured  thick,  which  entails  the  above-mentioned  drawbacks  ;  while  for 
the  maker  and  seller  they  possess  the  advantage  of  a  great  deal  of  them 
being  required,  thongh  the  value  of  silver  they  contain  is  extremely 
small.  The  manufacturer  of  gelatine  emulsions  should  always  make 
•Photo.  Xe\cs,  19*0.  p.  £10. 
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known  the  percentage  of  bromide  of  silver  he  uses.  Then  the  price  of 
an  emulsion  rich  in  bromide  of  silver  could  easily  be  regulated,  and 
would,  of  course,  be  higher;  while  at  present  the  working  photographer 
naturally  buys  most  of  the  cheapest  emulsion.  On  the  influence  of  the 
quality  of  the  gelatine  upon  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  emulsion  I 
have  already  expressed  myself.*  J.  M.  Eder,  M.D. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


PHOTO-ELECTRICITY.f 

17.  Action  of  Mordants. — To  prevent  the  solubility  of  the  eosine- 
gelatine  film,  the  plate  was  washed  with  a  solution  of  borax.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  aluminium  was  also  tried ;  but,  though  these 
solutions  kept  the  eosine  in  the  film,  they  almost  completely  destroyed 
its  sensibility  to  light. 

The  nearest  approach  to  success  .was  made  by  immersing  the  plate — 
which  had  been  coated  with  a  mixture  of  eosine  and  photographic 
gelatine — in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  for  some  minutes.  When  this  film 
had  set  it  answered  remarkably  well  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  and  after 
long  immersion  no  perceptible  quantity  of  eosine  had  come  off  the  film. 
The  currents  produced  with  this  plate  were  not  nearly  so  strong  as 
those  produced  with  an  eosine  plate  prepared  in  the  previous  way  ;  but 
strong  sunlight  gave  a  deflection  of  about  half  the  length  of  the  scale. 
About  three  minutes  after  the  light  was  shut  off  the  spot  returned  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started.  The  plate  was  left  exposed  to  sunlight  for 
over  two  hours.  After  this  time  the  water  in  the  cell  was  not  visibly 
coloured,  although  a  very  small  quantity  of  eosine  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  colour  it. 

With  this  plate  the  D.  C.  had  so  far  disappeared  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  that  the  spot  came  to  thirty  divisions  of  the  scale  from 
zero. 

18.  Case  of  Inverse  Currents. — Several  experiments  made  at  various 
times  led  me  to  conclude  that  when  eosine  is  in  the  cell,  and  not  on  the 
plate,  the  photo-electric  current  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  current  produced  when  the  eosine  is  on  the  plate  and  not  in  the 
cell.  The  observed  phenomena  were  not,  however,  marked  enough  to 
prove  this  decisively  ;  and,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  point 
is  obvious,  because  if  a  clean  plate  is  dipped  iuto  a  cell  containing 
a  solution  of  eosine,  the  plate  will  at  once  take  up  a  layer  of  eosine, 
however  thin,  and  we  shall  necessarily  have  the  two  cases  com¬ 
bined. 

An  experiment  which  seems  to  me  to  have  a  bearing  on  this  question 
is  the  following  : — I  took  a  large  glass  cell  and  filled  it  with  distilled 
water  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  eosine.  The  liquid  became 
brilliantly  coloured.  The  cell  was  completely  covered  over  with  black 
paper  pasted  to  the  faces,  with  the  exception  of  a  rectangular  strip  of 
one  face,  opposite  to  which  was  placed  the  plate  on  which  the  light  was 
to  fall.  Two  clean  silver  plates  were  immersed  in  the  cell  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  galvanometer  in  a  lower  room.  The  cell  was  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  the  light  used  was  sunlight.  No  light  being  admitted, 
the  D.  C.  happened  to  be  from  the  shaded  place  to  that  which  was 
about  to  be  exposed,  and  after  five  minutes  this  current  had  so  far 
died  out  that  the  spot  came  to  rest  at  forty  divisions  from  its  zero 
position. 

Now,  when  the  screen  in  front  of  the  cell  was  suddenly  removed,  the 
spot  moved  over  eighty  or  ninety  divisions  of  the  scale  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  it  ivas  moved  by  the  D.  C. ;  and  after  this 
initial  deflection  it  moved  steadily  in  the  opposite  direction  —just  as  it 
would  have  moved  if  the  plate  had  been  coated  with  an  eosine-gelatine 
film — and  its  motions  then  appeared  to  answer  the  variations  of  light  in¬ 
tensity  as  usual.  This  latter  (or  normal)  motion  was  much  greater 
than  the  initial  impulsive  motion. 

Again  :  when  the  screen  was  suddenly  replaced  in  front  of  the  cell, 
the  spot,  instead  of  going  suddenly  back  towards  the  zero  position  (as 
we  should  expect  it  to  do  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  light),  took  an 
impulsive  forward  motion  over  eighty  or  ninety  divisions  of  the  scale ,  after 
which  it  moved  backward  to  zero. 

The  same  experiment  was  tried  with  fluorescine,  a  different  cell 
being,  of  course,  used.  The  same  results  were  observed,  except  that 
the  impulsive  motions  of  the  spot  took  place  over  only  four  or  five 
divisions  instead  of  eighty  or  ninety. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  these  observations  are  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  the  action  of  light  on  eosine  and  fluorescine  is  a  cause 
of  the  production  of  electric  currents,  quite  apart  from  those  which  it 
may  generate  by  effecting  chemical  action  between  these  bodies  and 
metallic  plates. 

10.  Naphthalene  Red. — A  silver  plate  was  coated  with  a  layer  of 
gelatine,  which  was  shaken  up  in  a  test-tube  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  naphthalene  red,  this  latter  having  been  previously  dissolved  in 
alcohol.  The  layer  was  allowed  to  set  thoroughly  on  the  plate,  and, 
when  immersed  in  a  cell  containing  tap  water,  no  discolouration  of  the 
water  took  place,  however  long  the  plate  was  left  immersed. 

Apparently,  for  photometric  purposes,  this  is  the  best  plate  that 
I  have  found.  A  naphthalene  red  plate  which  was  made  last  April, 
*  Photo.  Gorr.,  1880,  p.  134.  +  Concluded  from  page  455. 


and  which  has  been  used  several  times  since,  gives  results  now  which 
are  at  least  as  good  as  those  given  by  it  originally. 

With  these  plates  the  currents  are  not  quite  so  strong  as  those  given 
by  eosine  plates.  Moreover,  some  experiments  with  coloured  glasses 
show  that  currents  in  opposite  directions  are  produced  by  the  red  and 
blue  rays. 

I  quote  tire  records  of  two  experiments  : — 

June  28. — Naphthalene  Red.  D.  C.  from  U  tu  S  in  cell.  Spot  steady  at 
thirty  divisions  to  right  of  Zero.  Sunlight. 

No  glass  in  front  of  cell.  Motion  of  spot  to  200,  left  (opposite  to  D.  C  )  from  30, 

right. 

Blue  „  ,,  „  „  ,,  ISO,  ,,  „  „  10,  „ 

Violet  ,,  ,,  ,,  •,  „  0.  ,.  ,,  ,,  10,  „ 

Red  ,,  „  ,,  ,,  ,,  20,  right,  ,,  ,,  30,  „ 

Yellow,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  „  ,,  ,,  „  „  „ 

Green  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  „  „  „  „  „ 


[The  opposite  results  of  the  red  and  blue  rays  do  not  appear  in  this 
experiment  ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
effect  of  the  red  end,  and  to  impurities  of  colours  in  the  glasses.] 

June  2S. — Same  plate,  same  cell.  Magnesium  Light.  Spot  steady  at 
forty-five  divisions  to  right  of  Zero. 

Red  glass  in  front  of  cell.  Motion  from  45,  right,  to  200,  right  (same  direction 

as  D.  C.). 

Yellow,,  „  „  „  „  150,  „ 

Green  ,,  ,,  .,  ,,  „  18,  left  (opposite  to 

13.  C.). 


Blue  ,, 
Yiolet  ,, 


violently  off  screen  to  left 
(opposite  to  D.  C.). 
off  screen  to  left  ,, 


The  opposite  effects  of  the  coloured  glasses  were  observed  only  when 
magnesium  light  was  used.  With  sunlight  these  opposite  effects  were 
not  produced  in  any  experiments  of  which  I  have  records. 

With  the  plate  prepared  nearly  three  months  previously  I  observed 
that  the  D.  C.  usually  disappeared  in  about  one  minute  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  circuit ;  and  that  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  light  the  spot 
returned  to  its  zero  position  in  about  a  minute. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  have  observed  that  for  the  production  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  colouring  substance  (eosine, 
naphthalene  red,  &c.)  must  be  used  in  the  gelatine  layer. 

The  use  of  naphthalene  red  (in  virtue  of  its  comparative  insolubility 
in  water)  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  South  Kensington. 

20.  Iodine  Green. — In  examining  the  photo-electric  qualities  of  the 
aniline  dyes,  I  found  that  very  strong  currents  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  light  on  a  silver  plate  coated  with  iodine  green  and  collodion. 
Dissolve  a  very  small  quantity  of  iodine  green  in  water  or  alcohol,  pour 
it  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  plate,  and,  when  the  plate  has  become 
thoroughly  dry,  pour  over  it  a  layer  of  collodion.  Then  dip  it  a  few 
times  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  After  the  first  dip  a  little  of  the  iodine 
green  will  come  iuto  the  water — probably  from  the  edges  of  the  plate; 
but  subsequently  no  visible  amount  will  come  off. 

Placed,  in  the  usual  way,  in  a  cell  containing  tap  water,  it  gave 
a  strong  D.  C.,  which  died  out  completely  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

Strong  sunlight  gave  a  current 

from  U  to  S  in  the  cell, 

and  this  current  kept  the  needle  tight  against  the  stops.  In  order 
to  bring  the  spot  back  to  the  edge  of  the  scale  it  was  necessary  to 
place  three  bine  glasses  and  a  violet  one  in  front  of  the  cell. 

21.  Measurement  of  the  E.  M.  F. — Twelve  of  the  small  ebonite  cells 
with  blue  glass  faces  were  employed  for  the  measurement  of  the  E.  M.  F. , 
produced  by  the  action  of  sunlight  on  a  silver  plate  coated  as  above 
with  iodine  green.  Exposed  to  very  oblique  sunlight  in  a  window  of 
the  Physical  Laboratory  at  University  College,  London,  the  poles  of 
the  battery  were  connected  with  a  Thomson  quadrant  electrometer. 
The  deflection  varied  with  the  intensity  of  the  light.  It  did  not  wholly 
disappear  when  the  light  was  withdrawn  ;  but  when  the  circuit  of  the 
batterv  was  closed  for  five  minutes  there  was  no  deflection.  The  D.  C. 
had  previously  been  allowed  to  disappear  by  closing  the  circuit  of  the 
battery,  and  leaving  it  in  the  dark  during  the  previous  night.  In  this 
observation  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  (of  a  single  cell)  observed  was  about 
the  y^-nd  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  Daniell’s  cell. 

The  battery  was  left  covered  up  in  charge  of  Mr.  Grant,  the  assis¬ 
tant,  and  he  kindly  made  further  measurements  whenever  better  con¬ 
ditions  of  sunlight  offered.  The  sunlight  in  one  of  his  observations 
brought  up  the  E.  M.  F.  to  of  that  of  a  Daniell. 

29.  Other  Substances. — Although  I  have  now  described  the  most 
striking  of  the  results  obtained,  several  other  substances  have  been 
used.  Foremost  among  them  I  may  mention  fuchsine — an  exceedingly 
unstable  body,  a  trial  of  which  was  recommended  to  me  by  Professor 
E.  Wiedemann.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  soluble  in  water  renders  it 
objectionable  for  coating  a  plate.  But  when  mixed  with  photographic 
gelatine,  which  is  then  dipped  into  a  solution  of  alum,  it  remains  pretty 
well  on  the  plate  (silver),  and  gives  good  currents  by  the  action  of  sun- 
light. 

Fluorescine,  used  like  eosine,  with  silver  or  platinum  plates,  gives 
poor  results. 

Of  course  the  action  of  light  on  a  silver  plate,  coated  simply  with  a 
layer  of  photographic  gelatine,  rendered  insolubie  by  alum  solution,  was 
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eparately  investigated.  Exposed  to  sunlight,  the  result  was  scarcely 
>erceptible. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  has  not  yielded  any  marked  result,  but  it  re- 
nains  for  further  trial.  George  M.  Minchin,  M.A. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  IN  COURSE  OF  THE 
PRACTICAL  WORKING  OF  THE  GEL  A.  TINO-BROMIDE 
OF  SILVER  PROCESS. 

The  appearance  of  crapiness  and  rucking,  or  even  complete  loosening  of 
;he  film,  of  gelatine  emulsion  dry  plates  during  the  development  and 
ixing  is  an  occurrence  with  which  every  one  who  works  this  process  is 
sure  to  have  met.  In  my  opinion  the  real  origin  of  this  fatality  has  not 
/et  been  determined  with  certainty.  These  faults  certainly  follow  great 
tecomposition ;  but,  then,  a  perfectly  freshly-prepared  emulsion  is  often 
strongly  affected  by  them,  and  is  thus  rendered  unfit  for  use. 

The  cause  does  not  rest  entirely  with  the  gelatine ;  for  I  have 
frequently  got  from  one  and  the  same  gelatine  both  a  crapy  film  and  one 
that  adhered  well  to  the  glass,  and  that  even  in  cases  when  several 
emulsions  were  prepared  at  the  same  time  with  equal  quantities  of 
water  at  the  same  temperature  and  with  the  same  duration  of  emulsifi¬ 
cation.  It  also  follows  that  difference  of  temperature  should  not  bear 
the  greater  part  of  the  blame,  as  it  is  often  made  to  do. 

According  to  my  observations,  the  salt  of  bromine  used  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  gelatine  is  not  without  influence 
upon  the  appearance  of  this  fatal  disturbance.  Some  salts  of  bromine 
impart  to  the  gelatine  a  greater  tendency  to  crapiness  than  others. 

Of  two  emulsions  prepared  from  the  same  gelatine  at  the  same  time 
aud  under  the  same  conditions,  but  with  bromide  of  ammonium  obtained 
from  different  sources,  one  gave  a  film  which  adhered  fast  and  the  other 
gave  a  crapy  film.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  I  had  to  thank  for 
making  me  suppose  that  the  cause  should  be  sought  and  might  be  found 
in  this  direction.  Subsequent  experiments  have  confirmed  my  supposi¬ 
tion;  and  it  would  be  useful  to  collate  the  experience  of  many  workers 
of  the  process  on  this  point. 

The  methods  as  yet  recommended  for  retaining  a  very  crapy  film  do 
not  always  stand  the  test ;  and  an  emulsion  tainted  with  this  fault 
should  not  be  used,  since  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  may  render  the 
working  with  it  very  expensive.  , 

Development  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia  (the  so-callsd  “alka¬ 
line  developer”),  especially  when  much  of  the  bromide  of  potassium 
solution  is  added,  encourages  the  tendeucy  of  the  film  to  become  crapy 
far  more  than  does  development  with  ferrous  oxalate,  according  to  Dr. 
Eder’s  directions. 

I  find  it  advantageous  to  replace  the  bromide  of  potassium  solution 
when  developing  by  a  little  gelatine  solution.  This  does  not  en¬ 
courage  the  tendency  to  crapiness,  aud  has,  besides,  the  advantage  of 
resisting  fog  better  aud  allowing  the  development  to  continue  longer, 
thereby  euabling  the  negative  to  acquire  more  power. 

Every  one  who  wishes  to  work  the  gelatine  process  thoroughly  would 
do  well  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  both  sorts  of  developers,  so  as 
to  be  able,  according  to  his  individual  taste  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  to  employ  either. 

Having  had  several  years’  experience  in  the  working  of  emulsion 
plates,  I  vary  the  development  a  great  deal.  For  this  purpose  I  can  re¬ 
commend  the  following  formula  as  excellent  for  gelatine  dry  plates. 
The  after-mentioned  solutions  are  kept  in  stock  : — 

G. — Three  grammes  of  gelatine  are  added  to  100  c.c.  of  water.  When 
thoroughly  softened  dissolve  by  gentle  heat,  and  pour  into  a  bottle  con¬ 
taining  300  c.c.  of  water  and  twenty  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

P. — Ten  grammes  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  dissolved  in  fifty  c.c.  of 
alcohol,  and  diluted  with  fifty  c.c.  of  water. 

Al. — Fifty  c.c.  ammonia  (salammoniac,  0-960) ;  bromide  of  ammo¬ 
nium,  twenty-five  grammes  ;  water,  100  c.c. 

A  2. — Fifty  grammes  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  dissolved  in  300 
c.c.  of  water,  and  then  ten  c.c.  of  salammoniac  are  added.  (Only  per- 
fectly-solid,  glassy  pieces  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  should  be  used  ;  any 
white,  decomposed  coating  should  be  entirely  removed. ) 

O. — 260  grammes  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium  dissolved  in  1000 
c.c.  of  water. 

E. — 300  grammes  of  ferrous  sulphate  dissolved  in  900  c.c.  of  water, 
with  the  addition  of  three  or  four  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

If  I  wish  to  develope  with  pyrogallic  acid  I  mix  sixty  drops  of  G  aud 
ninety  drops  of  P  in  thirty  c.c.  of  water.  Pour  this  mixture  into  a  flat, 
shallow  bath,  and  lay  the  exposed  plate  in  it.  When  the  plate  is 
equally  coated  with  it  pour  the  fluid  back  into  a  glass  containing  forty 
drops  of  A  1  or  120  of  A  2.  This  mixture  is  then  poured  back  into 
the  bath,  taking  care  not  to  pour  it  directly  on  to  the  plate.  Under  the 
action  of  this  latter  the  development  sets  in  in  about  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds,  and  proceeds  pretty  rapidly.  When  developing  with  ferrous 
oxalate  I  pour  into  a  measure  forty  c.c.  of  O,  ten  to  twelve  c.c.  of  E, 
and  sixty  drops  of  G.  (The  mixture  of  O  and  E  should  remain  clear, 
and  be  of  a  dark  port- wine  colour.) 

The  mixture  being  poured  into  a  flat  bath,  the  exposed  plate  is  placed 
in  it  and  equally  covered  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  develop¬ 


ment  begins  and  runs  its  course  in  the  same  way  as  with  pyrogallic 
acid.  I  give  sixty  drops  of  G  as  a  normal  quantity,  but  there  is  no  hard- 
and-fast  number  of  drops.  The  smaller  the  quantity  used  the  softer 
the  negative  and  the  more  liable  to  fog ;  the  greater  the  quantity  the 
more  brilliant,  hard,  or  glassy  the  negative. 

If  I  wish  to  use  a  bromide  of  potassium  solution  instead  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  G,  I  take  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  drops  of  the  following  solu¬ 
tion:— B.  Five  grammes  of  bromide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  seventy- 
five  c.c.  of  water,  to  which  seventy-five  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  then  added. 

For  fixing  I  keep  in  stock  the  following  solutions  : — 1.  A  concentrated 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  2.  A  three-  or  four-per-cent,  solution 
of  alum.  3.  Twelve  grammes  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  GOO  c.c.  water, 
to  which  solution  are  added  eighteen  grammes  of  bromide  of  potassium 
in  sixty-six  c.c.  of  water. 

For  use  I  mix  150  c.c.  of  1,  150  c.c.  of  2,  300  c.c.  of  water,  and  fifty 
c.c.  of  3.  The  addition  of  3  is  intended  to  intensify  at  the  time  of 
fixing,  as  well  as  to  modify  the  peculiar  yellow  colour  of  the  gelatine 
negative  (if  developed  with  pyro.  ammonia),  and  give  it  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  wet  plate. 

Gelatine  emulsions  are  now  generally  so  well  prepared  that  they  give 
powerful  negatives,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  in¬ 
tensification  ;  but  a  short  time  ago  the  intensification  was  a  ticklish 
matter.  If,  however,  for  any  reason  I  must  intensify  a  gelatine  negative, 
I  prefer  to  proceed  according  to  a  process  which  I  discovered  a  short 
time  ago,  and  which  1  can  recommend  very  highly. 

The  fixed  negative  is  lightly  rinsed  and  coated  several  times  with 
some  of  Solution  3  diluted  three  times;  then  a  few  times  with  the 
concentrated  Solution  3.  In  this  way  in  a  few  minutes  it  acquires  an 
equal  opalescent  appearance,  and  is  like  a  silver  print  upon  paper. 
When  this  point  is  reached  the  faint  negative  is  again  gently  rinsed  and 
laid  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  There  the 
conversion  into  a  powerful  negative  is  accomplished  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  shadows  remaining  clear  and  brilliant. 

If  as  much  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  be  added 
to  Solution  3  as  to  cause  the  re-disappearance  of  the  milky  turbidity  at 
first  caused  by  that  addition,  or  if  to  thirty  c.c.  of  Solution  3  ten  c.c. 
of  salammoniac  be  added,  and  then  as  much  of  a  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  as  will  cause  the  precipitate  to  return  to  the  solution, 
a  mixture  will  be  obtained  which  intensifies  well  likewise,  without 
requiring  the  subsequent  employment  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing 
bath. 

If  the  fixing  bath  be  strong  in  soda  the  film  often  becomes  covered 
during  the  development  with  pock-like  blisters.  In  such  a  case,  after 
fixing,  the  negative  should  be  but  slightly  rinsed  with  water  and  then 
coated  several  times  with  alcohol.  The  blisters  disappear  during  the 
drying. 

Negatives  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  often  acquire  in  the  fixing 
bath  an  appearance  of  crapiness  over  the  whole  surface,  or  of  being 
covered  with  tiny  blisters  lying  as  close  as  possible  to  each  other.  This 
is  a  precipitate  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  plate,  and  under 
which  lies  a  clean  negative.  It  may  easily  be  removed  by  gentle  strokes 
with  a  soft  brush,  or  even  by  careful  stroking  with  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  soft  finger.  I  send  along  with  this  four  negatives  (they  are  not  in¬ 
tended  as  specimens  of  beautiful  work,  as  for  experimental  purposes  I 
utilise  plates  having  some  fault  in  their  preparation — smoothness  of 
their  coating).  They  may,  however,  serve  to  show  the  character  of  the 
developments  I  have  described  : — No.  1  is  developed  with  pyrogallic 
acid  and  salammoniac.  No.  2  is  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  aud 
carbonate  of  ammonium.  No.  3  is  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  and 
gelatine.  No.  4  is  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  with  a  slight  addi¬ 
tion  of  bromide  of  potassium.  No.  2  is  intensified  with  sublimate  and 
bromide  of  potassium,  with  the  subsequent  use  of  a  weak  hyposulphite 
of  soda  bath.  One  half  was  exposed  two  seconds,  aud  the  other  half 
four  seconds. 

The  ferrous  oxalate  development,  according  to  Dr.  Eder’s  directions, 
offers  certain  advantages  and  is  convenient  to  use  ;  but  complaints  are 
often  heard  to  the  effect  that  it  gives  too  thin  negatives  even  with  gela¬ 
tine  plates,  which  give  well-covered  negatives  with  pyro.  ammonia. 

I  believe  the  cause  of  this  lies  not  in  the  development  but  in  the 
emulsion.  It  has  happened  in  my  hands  several  times,  aud  in  these 
cases  the  following  compound  rendered  me  good  service  : — To  the  solu¬ 
tion  described  uuder  the  letter  O  I  added  three  grammes  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  to  that  described  under  E  one  gramme  of  bromide  of 
potassium.  The  mixing  proportions  remain  the  same  as  they  are  given 
above,  only  I  add,  according  to  circumstances,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
drops  more  of  solution  G. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  months  in  the  names  of  which  no  “  r  ” 
occurs.  In  these,  according  to  previous  experience,  the  keeping  pro¬ 
perties  of  gelatine  emulsion  are  of  but  short  duration.  Chloride  of  sil¬ 
ver  gelatine  does  not  decompose  even  during  hot  seasons.  This  obser¬ 
vation  led  me,  some  considerable  time  ago,  to  add  some  chloride  of  silver 
to  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  in  order  to  see  whether  it  would  increase 
the  keeping  properties  of  the  latter.  The  result  remains  to  be  learnt. 
The  sensitiveness  is,  however,  somewhat  lessened  by  this  proceeding 
(though  other  experimentalists  have  observed  the  contrary). 

Many  formulas  have  been  given  for  purifying  gelatine  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  for  emulsions,  aud  au  old  cooking  recipe  has 
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even  been  brought  forward,  namely,  the  clearing  of  gelatine  by  boiling 
up  with  whites  of  eggs.  By  this  proceeding  the  gelatine  is  certainly 
rendered  very  clear,  but  the  tendency  to  decomposition  is  considerably 
increased. 

I  employ  the  following  process  for  purifying  gelatine.  It  takes 
rather  a  long  time,  but  I  get  good  results  with  it The  gelatine  is 
melted  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  the  water  which  it  had  absorbed 
when  allowed  to  swell  for  some  time.  It  is  then  poured  into  a  flat  dish 
and  allowed  to  stiffen,  after  which  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  these 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  frequently-renewed  water  until  they  have 
become  perfectly  transparent  and  as  clear  as  water.  When  so  prepared 
I  keep  the  gelatine  until  required  for  use  under  alcohol,  to  which  a  little 
oil  of  thyme  has  been  added.  F.  Wilde. 

— Photograph  ische  Mittheilungen. 


ARE  PANORAMIC  VIEWS  MADE  IN  SECTIONS 
CORRECT? 

There  is  in  the  minds  of  many  photographers  the  thought  that  it  is 
possible  to  combine  two  or  more  negatives  and  join  them  together 
perfectly  ;  that  by  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  camera  a  building  or 
view  may  be  photographed  in  sections,  and  so  joined  together  that  all 
the  lines  and  points  will  fit  perfectly. 

The  very  skilful  double-printing  by  Schreiber  Brothers,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst,  of  that  magnificent  series  of  negatives  of 
the  Centennial  Buildings,  would  seem  to  give  colour  to  the  idea  ;  but  I 
think  I  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  fallacious  one,  and  that  the  perfect 
junction  of  lines  and  points  of  an  object  made  in  sections,  on  different 
plates,  is  an  impossibility.  This  was  lately  brought  to  my  mind  very 
forcibly  in  taking  a  salt  warehouse  for  another  photographer,  who 
found  fault  with  me  because  the  two  lines  of  the  building  did  not  join 
perfectly.  Now,  this  idea  that  it  can  be  done  is  an  incorrect  one 
indulged,  in  by  the  photographic  craft,  and  my  present  effort  is  to  show 
why  it  is  false. 

Combinations  of  that  kind  have  apparent  correctness,  but  are  false 
in  truth.  All  objects  to  be  drawn  truthfully  or  photographed  cor¬ 
rectly  must  be  made  as  seen  by  the  human  eye ;  but  by  this  method 
of  making  pictures,  embracing  an  angle  of  90°  in  sections  of  30°  each, 
there  is  a  change  of  the  point  of  sight  as  well  as  the  horizontal  line. 
The  perspective  of  the  photograph  must  therefore  be  false.  In  making 
a  view  including  an  angle  of  90°  the  base  line  is  central  to  the  view  ; 
but  in  the  sectional  view  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  turned  obliquely  to  the 
two  wings  of  the  object,  and,  of  course,  the  perspective  is  changed. 

In  some  subjects  there  would  be  one  part  parallel  and  the  other  parts 
in  very  acute  perspective,  dependent  upon  the  nearness  of  the  object  to 
the  lens,  and,  of  course,  it  would  make  an  absurd  picture. 

Pig.  1  is  supposed  to  represent  a  stone  wall,  as  seen  in  correct  per¬ 
spective.  The  wall  is  parallel ;  and  after  making  one  section  parallel  to 
the  wall  the  camera  is  turned  to  the  right,  with  the  following  result : — 
The  dark-dotted  line  marked  H  L  is  the  horizon  line,  and  becomes  the 


FIG.  1. 


centre  of  the  vanishing  lines.  I  think  the  diagram  will  explain  itself. 
B  L  is  the  base  line  and  location  of  the  camera  in  both  views. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  section  of  a  brick  wall.  Now,  who  would  suppose 
such  a  result  could  be  made  from  a  wall  that  is  parallel?  But  the  base 


FIG.  2. 


line  will  show  that  to  be  the  case.  Could  anything  be  more  unlike  the 
truth  than  this  ?  Yet  it  is  the  exact  appearance  that  would  be  presented 
from  a  given  point  by  the  camera  to  the  wings  of  the  view,  The  line 


H  L,  H  L,  is  the  horizon  line  ;  P  W,  P  W,  P  VV,  is  a  parallel  wall ;  P  S, 
the  point  of  sight. 

Tddiculous  as  this  diagram  seems  it  might  be  made  more  bo  by  still 
further  exaggerating  the  perspective.  The  camera  would  make  just 
such  a  perspective  if  the  view  were  made  in  three  sections,  and  at  the 
given  angle  of  the  diagram. 


FIG.  3. 


Fig.  3  is  more  instructive  than  either  Jigs.  1  or  2,  as  it  explains,  I 
think,  the  difficulty  that  is  frequently  met  in  the  course  of  our  work. 
This  diagram  represents  a  storehouse  which  I  was  obliged  to  photo¬ 
graph  in  two  sections,  as  the  street  was  too  narrow  to  do  it  on  one 
plate.  It  was  then  joined  together,  with  the  above  result.  The  dotted 
lines  are  the  perspective  lines  of  the  first  picture.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  vanishing  point  is  outside  of  the  picture.  The  crossed  lines 
are  the  perspective  lines  of  the  second  picture.  The  vanishing  point,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  in  the  picture ;  but  in  the  picture  on  the  left  it  is  taken 
at  a  much  less  acute  perspective,  and  the  vanishing  lines  are  far  out  of 
the  picture.  This  shows  very  clearly  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
building  in  two  sections,  and  combining  them  so  as  to  give  correct 
perspective. 

If  a  ruler  is  tried  on  the  drawing  it  will  be  found  that  the  lines  above 
the  horizon  are  heaped  up  where  they  join,  while  those  below  are 
crushed  down,  looking  slightly  concave. 

I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  these  combinations  perfectly, 
for  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  under  many  circumstances  ;  but, 
alas!  science  is  against  us.  John  Moran. 

— Phil.  Phot. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Photographic  Meeting  at  Frankfort. — On  the  Detection  of 

Chlorine  in  the  Presence  of  Bromine  and  Iodine. — On  the 

Hydro-Chin  on  Developer. 

The  photographic  societies  of  Cologne  and  Frankfort-on-Maine,  having 
failed  to  induce  the  other  photographic  societies  to  join  them  in  holding 
a  congress,  determined  upon  having  a  regular  field  day  or,  rather,  open 
meeting  on  their  own  account,  at  Frankfort,  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  the  3rd  and  4th  ult.,  when  the  presence  of  all  interested  in  photo¬ 
graphy  was  invited.  Only  scientific  and  technical  questions  were  to  be 
discussed.  The  proceedings  were  to  commence  at  four  o’clock  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  to  terminate  at  half-past  eight,  when  supper  was  to  be 
served.  Saturday  was  to  be  devoted  to  visiting  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  programme  for  Friday  consisted  of  four  items  : — 
1.  A  description  by  Dr.  Stein  of  his  new  apparatus  by  which  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  sun  can  be  taken  automatically  and  simultaneously  at 
different  places. — 2.  A  speech  by  Pastor  Thelen,  upon  some  subject  not 
specified. — 3.  Speeches  on  progress  made  in  the  department  of  gelatine 
emulsions. — 4.  The  opening  of  the  question-box  and  discussion  of  the 
photographic  technical  questions  therein  contained. 

In  the  Pharmac.  Centralhalle  Herr  G.  Yortmann  writes  as  follows  on 
the  detection  of  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  bromine  and  iodine  : — 

“  The  detection  of  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  bromine  and  iodine  was 
formerly  attended  by  many  difficulties,  and  a  method  was  wanting  by  which 
chlorine  could  be  soon  and  easily  recognised  in  presence  of  the  other  halogens. 
Distillation  with  bichromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid  is  troublesome, 
and,  even  in  the  hands  of  experienced  persons,  gives  unreliable  results  in  the 
case  of  small  quantities  of  chlorine  ;  also,  the  slight  difference  in  behaviour  of 
this  particular  halogen  with  potassic  permanganate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
render  that  test  not  very  suitable  for  the  detection  of  chlorine.  Matters  are  in 
even  a  worse  state  when  it  comes  to  methods  for  the  quantitative  determination 
of  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  bromine  and  iodine.  Of  such  methods  there  are 
certainly  many,  but  they  only  allow  this  element  to  be  indirectly  determined. 
I  have  "lately  been  successful  in  discovering  a  plan  by  which  even  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  chlorine  can  be  detected  in  the  presence  of  the  other  halogens  with 
ease  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  This  method  also  permits  over  and 
above  of  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  chlorine.  It  is  founded  on  the 
different  behaviour  of  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  to  manganic  and 
plumbic  peroxide  in  presence  of  acetic  acid.  Iodides  are  partially  decomposed 
by  the  above  peroxides  in  neutral  solutions.  The  iodine  is  all  thrown  off  on 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  boiling.  Plumbic  peroxide  then  oxidises  part  of 
the  iodine,  which  forms  iodic  acid,  while,  when  manganic  peroxide  is  used,  no 
iodic  acid  is  formed.  Bromides  are  not  decomposed  in  neutral  solution  either 
by  manganic  or  plumbic  peroxide.  In  acetio  acid  solutions  only  the  latter 
reacts,  bromine  escapes,  and  only  when  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  bromide 
present  is  bromic  acid  formed.  Manganic  peroxide  does  not  react  upon  them 
in  an  acetic  acid  solution,  even  after  long  heating.  Chlorides  are  affected  by 
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neither  of  these  two  peroxides  in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid.  Therefore,  if  it 
be  wished  to  test  for  chlorides  in  the  presence  of  bromides  or  iodides,  it  is 
sufficient  to  boil  the  questionable  substance  in  acetic  acid  solution  with  plumbic 
peroxide  until  the  fluid  is  quite  colourless.  After  being  allowed  to  stand  it  has 
not  the  slightest  smell  of  bromine  or  iodine.  The  bromine  and  part  of  the 
iodine  escapes  as  such.  The  remainder  of  the  iodine  remains  as  plumbic 
iodate,  plumbic  peroxide  being  added  in  excess.  On  filtering  and  washing  the 
precipitate  well,  all  the  chlorine  is  obtained  in  the  filtrate  free  from  bromine  or 
iodine.  In  this  way  the  chlorine  may  also  be  quantitatively  determined. 
When  large  quantities  of  chlorine  are  present  with  iodine  it  is  hotter  to  use 
manganic  peroxide  instead  of  plumbic  peroxide  ;  otherwise,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  the  plumbic  chloride,  which  is  difficult  of  solution,  the  solution 
must  be  diluted  with  too  much  water.  It  is  also  well,  when  determining  large 
quantities  of  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  bromine,  to  add  a  little  potassio 
sulphate  along  with  the  plumbic  peroxide,  so  that  at  last  all  the  chlorine  is 
found  in  the  filtrate  combined  with  potassium.” 

In  the  Photographische  Corresponded  Dr.  Eder  writes  as  follows  on 
the  development  of  gelatine  plates  with  hydro-chiuon  : — 

“  Captain  Abney  has  lately  suggested  a  new  organic  developer,  namely, 
hydro-chinon,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  If  hydro-chinon  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  two-per-cent  of  water  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  be  added  the 
picture  developes  rapidly  and  full  of  detail,  but  is  thin  after  fixing,  though 
after  intensification  with  silver  the  plate  is  good.  No  restrainer,  such  as 
bromide  of  potassium,  is  required,  as  when  developing  with  pyro.  a  four-per¬ 
cent.  solution  gives  more  density,  and  with  a  six-per  cent  solution  the  density 
is  considerable.  The  plates  are  free  from  fog,  and,  according  to  Captain  Abney, 
only  require  half  the  exposure  of  those  to  be  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  ammoniacal  hydro-chinon  developer  should  be  particularly  useful  for 
collodion  dry  plates ;  it  may  also  be  used  with  gelatine  emulsions.  Let  a  washed 
collodion  plate  sensitised  in  the  bath  be  coated  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
hydro-chinon,  and  expose  it  in  the  camera.  The  image  will  appear  during  the 
exposure.  The  same  experiment  fails  when  a  pyrogallic  acid  or  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  is  used.*  The  experiments  Herr  Haack  and  I  made  together  showed 
that  the  developing  power  of  hydro-chinon  and  ammonia  was  so  great  as  to  place 
it  perfectly  on  a  level  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  ferrous  oxalate  developers. 
In  making  a  comparison  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer  the  first  thing  to  be 
b)rne  in  mind  is  the  composition  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  since  every 
variation  in  strength  of  the  pyro.  developer  will  assume  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  degree  of  sensitiveness.  All  our  experiments  showed 
that  the  hydro-chinon  developer  had  a  more  powerful  reaction  than  an 
ordinary  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  and  required  only  a  very  slightly  shorter 
exposure  than  is  requisite  for  a  very  strong  pyro.  developer.  A  four-per¬ 
cent  solution  of  hydro-chinon,  having  two  to  four  drops  of  ammonia  added 
to  twenty-five  c.c.  of  the  solution,  brings  out  more  details  in  the  shadows  and  a 
more  powerful  image  than  a  strong  pyro.  developer  (water  fifty  c.c.,  one  c.c.  of 
a  1 : 10  solution  of  pyro.,  one  c.c.  of  a  1 :  10  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  two  drops  of  ammonia).  In  the  case  of  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates 
it  brings  out  all  the  details  in  about  nine-tenths  of  the  time  of  exposure 
required  for  the  pyrogallic  acid.  Hydro-chinon  can  bear  more  ammonia  than 
is  given  above ;  but  on  the  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium  it  loses  the 
greater  part  of  its  action.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ferrous  oxalate  requires 
less  bromide  than  pyrogallic  acid,  and  that  hydro-chinon  can  scarcely  bear 
any  addition  of  bromide.  Too  much  ammonia  in  the  hydro-chinon  causes  fog. 
Bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates  deveioped  with  hydro-chinon  possess  a  dark 
colour  nearly  approaching  a  pure  black,  and  have  not  that  brownish  tone 
which  plates  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  should  have.  The  colour  re¬ 
sembles  more  that  of  negatives  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  but  the  latter 
are  more  bluish-black.  Hydro-chinon  does  not,  however,  practically  exhibit 
any  such  superiority — such  as  considerable  shortening  of  the  time  of  exposure 
— as  to  make  it  likely  to  supersede  pyrogallic  acid  ;  besides,  the  high  price  of 
hydro-chinon  stands  in  the  way  of  its  introduction  into  the  ordinary  practice 
of  photography.  Should  the  price  of  that  preparation  fall  very  low  then  the 
hydro-chinon  developer  might  be  kept  in  view  as  an  excellent  developer  for 
bromide  of  silver  plates.” 


Meetings  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


October  4 
„  5 

„  6 
„  6 
„  7 

»  7 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire . 

Sheffield  (Annual  Meeting)  .... 

Edinburgh  . 

Bristol  Amateur  (Ann.  Meet.)  . . 

South  London  . 

Bolton  . 


Godwin  Street,  Bradford. 
Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey  Sstreet. 
Hall,  6,  St.  Andrew  Square. 
Museum,  Queen's  Road. 

Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adelphi. 
The  Baths. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  ult.,  the  members  of  this  Society  held  their 
annual  outdoor  meeting  at  My  tton  Hall,  the  residence  of  J ohn  Hick,  Esq. , 
President  of  the  Society.  A  portion  of  the  members  left  Bolton  by  the 
9-46  a.m.  train  to  Whalley,  the  remainder  proceeding  in  the  afternoon. 

After  a  very  pleasant  morning  at  Whalley,  several  views  of  the 
abbey  having  been  taken,  the  party  proceeded  to  Mytton  Church  to 
await  the  arrival  of  their  friends  before  proceeding  to  Mr.  Hick’s.  The 
expected  portion  having  arrived,  a  movement  was  made  towards  the 
hall,  where  the  Secretary  and  several  gentlemen  were  introduced  to  Mr. 
Hick.  After  having  partaken  of  some  refreshment, 

*  Captain  T6tli  and  I  observed  that  a  gelatine  plate  saturated  with  potassic  ferrous 
oxalate  (the  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  developer)  was  enormously  insensitive,  and  so 
was  one  saturated  with  potassic  ferric  oxalate.  Apparently  the  yellow  and  green  solu¬ 
tions  absorb  too  much  aotinic  light 


Mr.  Rideout  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  host  for  his  hearty  re¬ 
ception  of  the  company,  and  expressed  the  honour  the  Society  felt  in 
possessing  that  gentlemen  (Mr.  Hick)  as  a  member. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  Howarth. 

Mr.  Hick,  in  reply,  expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting  them,  and 
trusted  they  would  all  enjoy  themselves  and  be  successful  in  their 
photographic  endeavours  during  the  afternoon,  and  hoped,  now  he  had 
more  liberty,  that  he  would  be  able  to  meet  them  now  and  then  in 
Bolton  during  the  coming  session. 

An  adjournment  was  then  made  to  the  terrace  behind  the  hall,  where 
a  photograph  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Parkinson  of  the  members  present, 
includiug  the  President,  &c.  The  gentlemen  dispersing,  views  were 
taken  of  the  hall  and  the  river  adjoining,  the  day  turning  out  very 
favourable  for  photographic  purposes. 

A  substantial  tea  was  provided  by  Mr.  Hick  at  six  o’clock,  and  having 
been  duly  disposed  of,  the  party  made  towards  Whalley,  their  cameras 
and  other  baggage  being  forwarded  for  them  by  the  kindness  of  the 
President.  They  left  Whalley  at  8.40,  and  arrived  in  Bolton  about 
10.30  p.m.,  after  having  spent  a  particularly  delightful  afternoon. 


Comspnbentf. 


THE  FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  green  salt  of  ferric  oxalate,  to  which  you  refer  in 
last  Friday’s  Journal,  may  be  reconverted  to  ferrous  oxalate  by  stand¬ 
ing  the  solution  in  which  it  has  formed  in  the  sun.  When  there  is 
much  of  it,  or  the  light  is  weak,  it  is  a  long  time  about ;  but  if  the 
stock  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  be  kept  where  it  can  get  the  sun  when 
it  shines  no  green  crystals  will  be  formed,  and  the  solution  will  keep 
good  indefinitely. 

It  has  been  stated  somewhere,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  strong  solution 
of  ferrous  oxalate  gives  strong,  hard  negatives,  and  a  weak  solution 
weak  ones.  How  is  it,  then,  that  when  directions  are  given  for  oxalate 
development  it  is  always  assumed  that  a  weak  solution  should  be  used 
for  long  exposures,  and  a  strong  one  for  short  exposures  ?  The  reverse 
should  be  done. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  people  complain  of  lack  of  control  in  develop¬ 
ment  when  they  use  their  “  tools  ”  so  clumsily.  This,  no  doubt,  springs 
from  another  rule  for  oxalate  development,  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated  that  people  have  come  to  consider  it  an  essential  part  of  the 
formula,  viz.,  that  it  should  he  used  without  brains. — 1  am,  yours,  &c., 

Shoreham,  September  27,  1880.  Wm.  Page,  Jun. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  cannot  let  another  year  go  by  without  asking  the  aid 
of  your  widely-read  Journal  to  bring  prominently  before  the  members 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  the  extreme  inconvenience 
of  the  present  time  of  holding  the  annual  Exhibition,  and  soliciting 
their  aid  in  getting  the  same  altered. 

I  have  never  considered  the  Exhibitions  adequately  represented  by 
the  leading  professional  and  amateur  photographers,  and  no  doubt  the 
reason  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  early  date  of  the  Exhibition. 
Few  pi’ofessionals  or  amateurs,  I  take  it,  have  completed  the  season  by 
September,  or  have  been  able  yet  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  get  up 
their  exhibits.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  certain  gallery  can  only 
be  had  at  a  certain  time;  but  I  feel  sure  that,  with  some  little  exertion 
and  with  the  funds  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  some  other  room 
could  be  obtained— at  all  events  for  the  annual  Exhibition. 

I  make  this  appeal  iu  the  hope  of  a  strong  effort  being  made  by  all  in¬ 
terested  to  ensure  a  better  arrangement  for  next  year. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Wm.  Wain wright,  Juu. 

Hoe  Place,  Woking,  September  27,  1S80. 

— * — 

“ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  EXTREMELY-SENSITIVE 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSIONS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  number  for  August  27th,  1SS0,  pages  417  and 
418,  is  an  article  by  J.  M.  Eder,  M.  D.,  uuder  the  above  heading.  His 
first  method  with  oxide  of  silver  aud  ammonia  you  fully  describe;  the 
second  method  by  which  Dr.  Eder  says  he  gets  the  most  exalted  sen¬ 
sitiveness  you  reserve  for  another  occasion.  Would  it  be  convenient  for 
you  at  an  earty  period  to  insert  iu  the  Journal  the  second  method? 

The  following  calculations  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  young  friends 
who  are  trying  to  “  Shoot  folly  as  it  flies.”  If  you  thiuk  so  pray  state  it 
in  your  own  way : — An  express  train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 
an  hour  moves  through  a  space  of  oue  inch  and  four-tenths  (1.4  inch)  in 
the  five-hundredth  part  of  a  second  of  time  ;  when  this  displace¬ 
ment  is  viewed  Rom  a  distance  of  1,431  mile  (uearly  one  aud  a-half 
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mile)  it  subtends  an  angle  of  one  second  of  arc  exactly,  which  is  inappre¬ 
ciable  by  the  naked  eye.  To  photograph  the  train,  therefore,  so  that 
it  will  look  sharp  and  in  focus,  the  camera  must  be  removed  to  that 
distance.  A  photograph  taken  under  these  circumstances,  however, 
will  not  bear  enlarging  on  the  screen,  the  want  of  coincidence  increasing 
in  the  proportion  of  enlargement. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Y. 

Manchester,  September  25,  1880. 

[A  further  instalment  of  Dr.  Eder’s  series  of  articles  referred  to 
above  appears  in  another  page;  but  that  portion  containing  bis 
“  second  method  ”  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.  We  hope  to  give  it  on 
an  early  day. — Eds.] 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Hemery’s  combination  printing-frame,  whole-plate  bellows  camera,  rolling 
machine  (plate  size,  12  X  8),  paraffine  stove  for  heating  glass  house,  patent 
machine  for  making  picture  frames  (so  simple  that  anyone  can  make  them 
with  this  machine),  and  large  plane  for  same,  will  be  exchanged  for  photo¬ 
graphic  articles.— Address,  A.  War©,  54,  Brixton-road,  London. 

What  offers  for  Powell’s  stereo-camera  unsoiled,  two  lenses  of  different  foci,  four 
double  slides,  all  folding  into  handsome  polished  mahogany  box,  9x7X5, 
mahogany  plate  box  for  ditto,  and  portable  stand ;  mahogany  studio  camera 
and  slide  for  9x7  plates.  Also,  very  handsome  hydraulic  press,  by  Bramah, 
plate  18  by  11,  pressure  one  and  a-half  ton,  cost  £45,  made  expressly  for  an 
amateur,  would  be  exchanged  for  Ross’s  or  Dallmeyer’s  cabinet  lens.— Ad¬ 
dress,  J.  T.  Scott,  Marlow,  Bucks. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


•$r,  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photograph  Registered  — 

Abraham  Squibbs,  of  Bridgwater.— Photograph  of  Chalk  Drawing  of  Altar- 
piece  in  St.  Mary's  Church ,  Bridgwater.  Subject — the  Descent  from  the 
Cross. 

G.  W.  C.—  It  gives  greater  clearness  in  the  shadows. 

Fraxinus. — Boric  acid  and  boracic  acid  are  one  and  the  same  substance. 

A.  Z. — Five  grains  to  the  ounce  will  be  quite  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 

5-4. — Add  five  drops  more  nitric  acid  to  each  pint  of  the  solution  after  filtering. 

Dominic.™ We  should  advise  you  to  adhere  to  the  formula  you  have  been 
using  in  preference  to  the  new  one  proposed.  The  latter  would,  we  think, 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  fogging. 

C.  King. — We  have  closed  the  series  of  articles  on  Where  to  Go  wich  the 
Camera  for  the  present  year,  but  shall  have  pleasure  in  resuming  the  series 
next  season,  when  your  article  will  be  welcome. 

•k  D.  W.  R. — 1.  No. — 2.  In  all  probability  your  informant  is  quite  correct;  we 

cannot  say  this  with  certainty. — 3.  Carbonate  of  soda  will  be  the  best  alkali 
to  employ,  though  ammonia  will  answer  the  purpose. 

W.  Parks. — You  do  not  say  by  what  process  you  wish  to  make  “  porcelains.” 
If,  as  we  surmise,  you  mean  the  wet  collodion,  then  any  formula  that  will 
answer  for  “  collodion  transfers  ”  will  be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

A.  C. — The  only  useful  application  that  remains  for  your  stock  of  old  collodion 
is  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  plates.  We  do  not  think  you  will  make  it 
workable  for  portraiture  by  adding  more  pyroxylins,  as  you  suggest. 

H.  G.  Winter. — There  is  no  modern  work  devoted  entirely  to  photographic 
chemistry.  Hardwich’s  Manual  is  the  only  one,  and  that  is  now  somewhat 
out  of  date.  You  will  find  any  standard  work  on  chemistry,  such  as 
Fownes’s,  extremely  useful  in  your  studio. 

P.  Francis.— The  production  of  transparencies,  or  positives,  by  the  “dusting- 
on  ”  process  is  a  far  easier  operation  than  the  reproduction  of  negatives.  In 
order,  however,  to  produce  areally  pleasing  result  some  care  must  be  bestowed 
upon  the  selection  of  the  colouring  material  employed. 

G.  F.  E. — The  general  plan  of  the  drying-box  is  good,  but,  we  think,  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  apertures  through  which  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  air  are  effected.  As  at  present  figured,  we  think  the  draught  will 
be  scarcely  sufficient  to  dry  the  plates  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Figaro. — The  lighting  is  too  harsh;  you  should  employ  a  reflector  on  the 
shadow  side  of  the  figure,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  The  contrast  will 
be  lessened  by  removing  the  sitter  farther  away  from  the  window.  This  will 
slightly  increase  the  exposure,  but  the  general  result  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory. 

W.  Martin.— 1.  Seventy  to  eighty  grains  of  dried  albumen  is  equal  to  one 
ounce  of  white  of  egg. — 2,  The  white  of  egg  is  meant,  not  dried  albumen.— 
3.  Without  making  comparative  experiments  we  cannot  say  with  certainty 
which  formula  would  be  the  most  sensitive  as  regards  light,  but  they  will 
each  give  a  different  tone. 

Alf.  George. — The  cause  of  the  spots  on  your  carbon  prints  appears  to  us 
to  be  due  to  the  tissue  having  been  splashed  with  something  that  has  caused 
miniature  patches  of  insolubility  in  the  tissue.  Have  you  allowed  any  fine 
particles  of  alum  or  even  bichromate  of  potash  to  get  into  contact  with  it 
either  while  sensitising  or  drying  ?  If  so,  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  evil. 

F.  Grant. — For  all  practical  purposes  you  will  find  the  developer  made  by 
mixing  the  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassic  oxalate  (erroneously 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Eder)  quite  as  powerful,  if  not  more  powerful,  than  that  made 
by  dissolving  ferrous  oxalate  in  hot  saturated  solution  of  potassic  oxalate. 
Even  with  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  either 
solution  will  gradually  lose  its  power. 


October  1.  Ikko 

Z.  P.  J.— No  wonder  your  bath  has  ‘‘gone  wrong.”  The  reason  is  that  you 
have  employed  vulcanised  instead  of  pure  india-rubber  for  the  water  tight 
top.  It  is  the  sulphur  in  the  material  that  has  worked  the  mischief,  Re. 
place  it  with  a  sample  of  pure  india-rubber,  by  all  means,  before  you  put  a 
fresh  solution  into  the  vessel.  If  you  cement  a  thin  piece  of  the  puro  over 
the  vulcanised  it  will  answer  the  purpose,  as  that  will  prevent  the  silver 
solution  getting  into  contact  with  the  sulphur  compound. 

M.  A.  Kirk. — The  formula!  you  are  working  by  appear  to  be  all  that  can  lo 
desired.  Judging  by  the  specimen  you  enclose,  we  should  say  that  the  only 
fault  is  under-exposure.  You  might  fairly  double  what  you  have  been 
giving,  and  we  have  little  doubt  you  would  arrive  at  what  you  require.  You 
might,  by  way  of  experiment,  reduce  the  quantity  of  acid  both  in  the  sensi¬ 
tising  bath  and  also  in  the  developer,  and  note  the  effect.  If  you  can  then 
produce  clean  pictures  you  will  be  enabled  to  shorten  the  exposure  somewhat. 

Geo.  Collins  (Norfolk). — Your  stains  are  what  are  generally  known  as 
“oyster-shell”  markings  in  an  exaggerated  form,  and  proceed  from  the 
employment  of  too  horny  a  sample  of  collodion,  and  keeping  the  plate  too 
long  a  time  between  its  removal  from  the  bath  and  its  development.  The 
remedy  is  to  add  to  the  collodion  a  little  more  that  has  been  kept  for  a  long 
period,  so  that  it  has  become  somewhat  rotten  and  porous,  and  to  keep  tha 
plate  as  short  a  time  as  possible  before  developing  it.  The  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  water  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  will  sometimes  reduce  the  evil. 

Received. — “  Argus  ;”  W.  Harding  Warner.  In  our  next. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  first  meeting  of  this 
Society,  after  the  recess,  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  the  7th 
inst.,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  The 
discussion  adjourned  from  the  last  meeting,  on  Lanterns,  will  be 
resumed,  and  Mr.  E.  Dunraore  will  read  a  paper  on  How  to  Cure  a 
Certain  Defect  in  Gelatine  Films. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition.  —  If  rumour  be  of  any  value,  wc 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographie 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  opens  with  a  conversazione  tomorrow 
(Saturday)  evening,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  yet  held,  both 
in  number  and  in  quality  of  the  exhibits.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  great  majority  of  exhibitors  are  gelatine  workers. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. — From  a  communication  just  received 
from  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  of  New  York,  we  learn  that  the  conducting 
of  a  “club-portrait”  business  being  quite  uncongenial  to  his  tastes 
and  previous  habits  of  life,  a  deed  of  separation  from  his  partners,  on 
terms  mutually  agreeable,  was  signed  on  the  10th  ult.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
thus  freed  from  the  peculiar  phases  of  a  business  not  understood  by  the 
multitude.  We  expect  to  receive,  in  future,  more  frequent  communi¬ 
cations  from  Mr.  Taylor  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. - We  also 

learn  that  during  a  recent  visit  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  to  New  York, 
the  latter  was  “interviewed,”  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  promises  for  our  next  number  a  detailed  account  of  the 
results  of  these  interview’s  from  a  photographic  standpoint.  Colonel 
Wortley  had  nearly  accomplished  his  intended  tour  round  the  globe, 
having  visited  Tahiti,  Australia,  California,  and  other  portions  of  the 
New  World.  He  may,  therefore,  be  shortly  expected  to  arrive  in 
England. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  September  28,  1880. 

Petition  for  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

E.  S.  Clowes,  Walworth-road,  London,  photographer,  picture-frame  maker,  and 
dealer  in  artists’  materials. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weeks  ending  September  29, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  NOTE  OF  WARNING. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
carbon  process,  as  now  worked,  may  fairly  be  termed  permanent; 
but,  unless  precautions  be  taken,  we  have  recently  been  able 
to  prove  that  a  very  grave  evil  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
every  carbon  print  extant.  A  remedy  exists ;  the  necessity  for 
its  application  only  needs  to  be  pointed  out  to  ensure  its  adoption. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  brought  under  our 
notice  a  well-executed  autotype  vignette  portrait  printed  upon  a 
porcelain  slab,  and  beautifully  painted  in  water-colour  mezzotint,  the 
work  having  been  executed  about  four  years  ago.  Its  pecularity 
consisted  in  the  presence  upon  its  surface — picture  and  white  margin 
alike— of  a  large  number  of  greyish-brown  spots,  which  utterly 
ruined  its  appearance,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  work  of  art  rendered  it 
almost  valueless.  It  is  obvious  that  the  so-called  permanency  of 
a  picture  would  be  utterly  useless  if  one  condition  of  its  existence 
were  a  perennial  visitation  of  spots,  increasing  year  by  year  till  the 
whole  became  one  huge  spot;  and  we  therefore  set  ourselves  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  abnormal  and  somewhat  disheartening 
appearance — disheartening  to  those  with  whom  permanent  photo¬ 
graphy  has  been  a  prevailing  desire. 

•  If  the  picture  to  be  examined  had  been  an  ordinary  print,  either 
autotypic  or  typographic,  we  should  at  once  have  pronounced  the 
spot  to  be  a  form  of  mildew ;  but  that  the  white  surface  of  a  vignetted 
picture,  where  we  had  reason  for  knowing  no  trace  of  pigment  tissue 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of  film,  however  fine— could  possibly 
exist,  should  become  mildewed  seemed  almost  incredible.  An 
examination  through  the  glass  of  the  frame— the  picture  being,  of 
course,  framed  and  glazed— left  us  no  other  alternative;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  a  piece  of  pure  polished  glass,  whose  surface 
has  been  made  specially  clean,  is  quite  capable  of  being  mildewed, 
the  improbabilities  vanished,  and  we  determined  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  plate. 

A  thick  slab  of  porcelain,  twelve  by  ten  inches  in  size,  forms  a 
microscopic  object  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  was  out  of  the  power 
of  an  ordinary  form  of  instrument  to  cope  with  ;  but,  having  a  tank 
microscope  at  hand,  we  were  able  to  bring  a  quarter-inch  power  to 
bear  upon  it  with  ease.  Turning  it  upon  any  spot  at  random,  its 
character  at  once  became  apparent — the  interlacing  mycelium  was 
unmistakably  distinct,  and  a  number  of  raised  stems  were  perfectly 
conspicuous.  The  best  method  of  examining  such  objects — the 
removal  of  a  portion  with  its  underlying  support — being  out  of 
the  question,  we  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  separating  a  por¬ 
tion  in  a  suitable  state  for  thoroughly  determining  its  character. 
We  first  tried  to  obtain  it  by  breathing  upon  a  thin  cover-glass 
and  then  pressing  it  while  damp  upon  one  of  the  spots  ;  but,  this 
being  unsuccessful,  we  removed  a  portion  with  a  fine  dissecting- 
knife — in  the  first  case  dry,  and  afterwards  by  first  moistening  the 
spot  with  water.  It  was  not  possible  to  get  a  complete  example 
of  the  matter  composing  the  stain  ;  but  sufficient  evidence  was 
obtained  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  spot  as  a  growth  of  Pencillium , 
probably  P.  subtile,  but  the  fruit  was  in  too  mangled  a  form  to 
decide. 


Thus  it  was  placed  beyond  doubt  that  upon  a  slab  of  pure  porce¬ 
lain,  as  also  upon  a  portrait  placed  upon  it,  the  presence  of  spots  of 
mildew  was  proved.  To  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  exact 
character  of  the  phenomenon  is  unknown  we  may  say  that  “mildew '' 
is  a  kind  of  microscopic  fungus,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  form, 
and  embracing  several  different  species  whose  identifying  charac¬ 
teristics  are  sometimes  very  completely  masked  by  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  them.  The  presence  of  moisture  is  a 
necessity  for  their  appearance,  though  when  once  established  they 
grow  freely  and  multiply,  each  one  being  capable  of  sending  out 
vast  numbers  of  spores  or  seeds  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  pow¬ 
der,  so  that  when  once  a  single  spore  has,  through  one  place  or 
means  or  another,  gained  admission  their  propagation  is  but  a 
matter  of  time  if  a  favourable  nidus  present  itself. 

Now,  such  substances  as  gelatine  form,  above  all,  the  most 
favourable  medium  for  cultivating  this  interesting  vegetable,  and, 
with  the  presence  of  moisture,  constitute  an  almost  certain  hotbed 
for  its  growth.  This  does  not,  however,  account  for  its  presence  on 
the  pure  porcelain;  but  as,  upon  examining  the  back  of  the  slab,  not 
a  sign  of  mildew  was  to  be  seen,  while  the  whole  of  the  front — the 
part  exposed  to  light  and  that  protected  by  the  mount — was  spotted, 
it  appeared  likely  that,  although  the  picture  was  a  single  transfer, 
gelatine  in  some  form  might  be  present.  That  this  was  the  case  we 
found  upon  inquiry;  for  not  only  had  a  “medium  ”  been  employed  to 
prepare  the  picture  for  painting,  but  a  coating  of  a  gelatinous 
nature  was  given  to  the  slab  before  placing  the  tissue  upon  it. 

The  picture  was  well  pasted  up  in  its  frame,  both  glass  and  back 
being  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  external  dust,  &c.,  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  support  rendered  it  liable  to  damp.  Being  of  thick 
substance  it  would,  after  a  cold  state  of  the  atmosphere,  remain 
sufficiently  reduced  in  temperature  to  induce  deposition  of  moisture 
upon  the  advent  of  that  moist  condition  of  the  air  which  so  often 
supervenes  upon  continued  cold  weather,  when  every  object  iu  a 
room  not  artificially  heated  becomes  covered  with  a  sticky  dew. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  such  an  atmosphere  would  circulate  even 
through  paper  and  would  then  deposit  moisture  upon  a  picture  like 
the  one  in  question,  and,  having  once  gained  admission,  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  some  time  before  it  could  make  its  exit. 

With  paper  prints  such  conditions  would  not  occur ;  but  so  many 
pictures  are  kept  in  damp  situations  that  it  is  certain  many 
hundreds  of  permanent  photographs  must  already  yearly  be  either 
infested,  or  on  the  verge  of  being  infested,  with  this  destructive 
fungus,  which,  ouce  established,  is  capable  of  sending  its  fibres 
deep  into  the  texture  even  of  so  solid  a  substance  as  stone. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate,  even  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  plain  carbon  print;  but  it  is  much  more  so  when  a 
valuable  painting  upon  a  carbon  basis  is  the  sceue  of  operation  for 
this  parasitic  growth,  and  it  behoves  every  one  who  takes  up  car¬ 
bon  work  to  be  prepared  against  it. 

Fortunately,  two  substances  are  known  which  appear  to  be 
inimical  to  the  growth  of  almost  every  type  of  the  lower  forms 
of  life — animal  or  vegetable;  we  allude  to  carbolic  acid  and 
bichloride  of  mercury.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more  certain 
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in  its  action,  and  we  should  recommend  the  soaking  of  every 
carbon  print  before  its  final  drying  in  a  solution  of  this  sub¬ 
stance.  It  will  suffice  to  use  it  in  the  very  weakest  solution,  a 
grain  or  two  in  an  ounce  of  water  quite  sufficing  to  effect  the 
object  in  view.  If,  however,  the  picture  has  to  be  painted  in 
colours,  the  employment  of  this  chemical  cannot  for  one  moment 
be  countenanced,  and  carbolic  acid  must  take  its  place,  the  chief 
objection  to  it  being  its  smell ;  if,  however,  the  purest  kind 
be  employed  there  will  be  little  fear  of  its  proving  objection¬ 
able.  One  or  other  of  these  processes,  it  appears  to  us,  it  is 
almost  imperative  to  employ  if  carbon  prints  are  not  to  lose 
their  reputation.  It  may  be  said  thst  engravings  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind  unconnected  with  photography  are  also  liable  to 
mildew.  It  is  true  that  they  are;  but  for  one  engraving  that  would 
give  way  to  a  moist  atmosphere  there  would  be  a  thousand  carbon 
pictures.  Finally:  we  may  say  that  it  is  possible  that  salicylic 
acid  might  be  a  perfect  safeguard,  free  from  objectionable  qualities 
of  every  kind.  We  shall  put  the  matter  to  the  test. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

After  a  complete  year  of  gelatine  work,  both  in  the  studio  and 
in  the  field,  it  was  only  natural  that  some  feelings  of  curiosity 
should  exist  as  to  what  sort  of  appearance  the  walls  of  the  room 
in  Pall  Mall  would  exhibit  when  the  annual  Exhibition  was 
opened.  That  curiosity  has  now  been  satisfied,  and,  after  several 
visits,  we  must  confess  that,  while  in  a  general  way  the  Exhibition 
is  a  most  satisfactory  one,  in  some  respects  we  are  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed;  and,  in  saying  this,  we  simply  re-echo  the  unsolicited 
opinions  of  a  large  number  of  photographers. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  “the  Society  ”  is  in  any  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  failure  in  the  fulfilment  of  expectations  ;  it  rests 
solely  with  the  photographers  themselves,  both  professional  and 
amateur — portrait  and  landscape — but  more  especially  with  the 
landscape  class.  Landscape  work  is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
badly  represented  in  the  present  Exhibition — not  so  much  in  quality 
as  in  quantity.  What  is  there  is  good,  as  a  rule,  though  there  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  of  a  striking  character  to  signalise  the  year.  In 
portraiture  the  quality  is  decidedly  inferior,  as  a  whole,  to  last  year 
— a  result  which  cannot  be  altogether  ascribed  to  the  change  from 
collodion  to  gelatine  (for  some  of  the  best  work  in  the  latter  class 
last  year  was  in  gelatine) ;  but  it  certainly  seems  that  the  “  revolu¬ 
tion”  has  not  worked  favourably  as  regards  quality  of  result. 

Too  many  of  the  exhibitors  this  year  have  “gone  in”  for  show¬ 
ing  what  gelatine  plates  are  capable  of  doing  in  the  way  of 
rapidity,  sacrificing  altogether  the  technical  quality  of  the  result. 
We  speak  now  chiefly  of  portrait  work,  pure  and  simple,  though 
there  are  a  few  instances  where  the  same  feeling  has  prevailed 
with  landscape  workers.  But  in  the  class  of  so-called  “instan¬ 
taneous  ”  photography,  whether  it  be  landscape  or  “  seascape,”  and 
in  the  line  of  subjects  which  are  usually  placed  under  the  head  of 
“  studies  ”  (being  generally  figure  subjects  treated  more  or  less 
artistically  under  conditions  which  would  have  been  impracticable 
before  the  days  of  gelatine),  the  Exhibition  is  prolific  ;  this,  indeed, 
will  be  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  present  year’s  collection. 
Here  the  sacrifice  of  the  highest  quality  for  a  purpose  cannot 
be  cavilled  at;  for,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  subjects  could 
not  possibly  be  rendered  without  relinquishing,  for  the  sake  of 
rapidity,  some  of  the  ordinary  aspirations  to  technical  perfection 
in  manipulation.  In  these  cases — though  the  results  may  not  be 
perfect  or  eveu  satisfactory  when  viewed  from  certain  standpoints 
— we  are  far  from  denying  the  usefulness  of  the  work  expended  in 
that  direction ;  for  in  thus  working  gelatine  plates,  as  it  may  be 
said,  “at  nigh  pressure”  their  peculiar  qualities,  good  and  bad, 
will  be  brought  into  greater  prominence,  and,  probably,  more 
carefully  studied  than  would  happen  in  the  ordinary  humdrum 
routine  of  pure  portrait  work. 

With  regard  to  the  awards  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few 
words.  Though  generally  satisfactory,  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  in  more  than  one  instance  surprise  has  been  freely  ex¬ 
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pressed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  have  disposed  of  the 
medals  placed  in  their  hands.  With  every  feeling  of  deference  to 
the  “powers  that  be”  in  the  “Parent  Society,”  we  cannot  help  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  the  present  system— a  recent 
innovation  in  one  way — continues  there  will  also  be  dissatisfaction, 
and  for  one  very  patent  reason.  So  long  as  it  rests  with  the 
judges  themselves  to  decide  which  are  the  most  meritorious 
pictures  irrespective  of  class,  as  at  present,  there  will  always,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  two  classes  of 
which  the  jury  is  composed.  The  artist  portion  of  the  jury — that 
is,  the  non-photographic  portion— ignorant  of  the  technicalities 
will  judge  everything  from  an  art  point  of  view,  and,  having  been 
called  in  as  the  authorities  on  art,  the  remaining  judges  will  feel  in 
a  measure  compelled  to  defer  to  their  opinions. 

There  would  be  little  chance  of  this  if  the  medals  had  to  be 
awarded,  as  in  former  years,  for  excellence  in  certain  specified 
branches  of  the  art-science.  Then  questions  of  art  would  be 
referred  to  the  artists,  who  would  have  no  part  in  any  decisions 
where  purely  technical  conditions  prevailed,  and  so  the  present 
anomalous  results  would  be  avoided.  Rumour  credits  “  the  artists” 
with  the  responsibility  in  several  cases  where  general  surprise  has 
been  expressed  at  the  bestowal  or  withholding  of  an  award,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  and  this  is  not,  we  think,  as  it  should  be. 

Then,  again:  why  call  in  the  services  of  the  non-teclmical  artists 
at  all?  The  very  fact  of  their  being  appealed  to  assumes  that 
tiiere  are  no  “artists”  in  the  ranks  of  photography,  and  casts  an 
imputation  upon  the  character  of  photographers  which  is  as  gra¬ 
tuitous  as  it  is  unjust.  Surely  an  artist  who  is  also  a  photographer 
is  more  competent  to  appreciate  the  qualities,  both  artistic  and 
technical,  of  a  photograph  than  one  whose  knowledge  extends  ouiy 
to  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  question.  But  we  go  further,  and  say 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  technical  as  well  as  art  know¬ 
ledge  should  bo  brought  to  bear  even  upon  art  photographs.  Tlieie 
is  at  the  present  day  no  excuse  for  an  artistic  picture  which  is  a  bad 
photograph.  Things  have  greatly  altered  since  the  days  of 
Rej lander,  who,  in  order  to  catch  fleeting  expressions  and  those 
transient  gleams  of  intelligence  which  frequently  formed  the  very 
soul  of  his  “  studies,”  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  technical 
qualities  which  would  be  scouted  now.  The  extreme  rapidity  of. 
our  modern  plates  renders  it  quite  possible  to  make  an  artistic  pic¬ 
ture  also  a  perfect  photograph.  The  time  has  passed  when  slovenly 
manipulation  or  under-exposure  could  be  passed  over  for  the  sake 
of  the  idea  conveyed,  where  the  conception  of  the  brain  was 
transferred  to  paper  in  the  best  manner  the  photographer’s  tools 
would  permit.  As  well  might  the  same  principle  be  applied  to 
painting,  and  manipulative  skill  give  way  entirely  to  power  of 
conception.  Then  the  man  who.  could  imagine  a  picture  in  his  own 
mind  would  be  on  eveu  terms  Avith  a  good  painter,  and  in  a  far 
better  position  than  the  most  perfect  manipulator  who  might 
happen  to  be  slightly  inferior  to  himself  in  powers  of  conception. 
Surely  there  are  amongst  the  “past  masters”  in  our  art-science 
one  or  two  who  are  competent  to  perform  the  parts  of  art  judges! 
If  not,  Heaven  help  photography  ! 

One  other  matter  that  has  been  much  commented  on  is  the 
date  of  the  Exhibition,  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  W.  Wain- 
wright,  jun.,  in  our  columns  last  week.  This  question  has,  we 
are  aware,  been  argued  nearly  threadbare  in  former  years,  and 
perhaps  few  fresh  arguments  can  be  brought  forward  ;  but  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  date  is  unfortunate.  Glancing 
mentally  over  the  list  of  those  who  are  absent  this  year  from 
the  catalogue  we  can  name  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  last  year’s 
leading  exhibitors  who  were  actually  away  and  at  work  when 
the  entries  for  the  Exhibition  closed.  Surely  the  matter  is  one 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Society  once  again. 

AN  UNSUSPECTED  CAUSE  OF  SPOTS  IN  CARBON 

PRINTS. 

We  have  recently  had  our  attention  directed  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
insoluble  spot  in  a  number  of  carbon  prints,  which  for  a  long  time 
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gave  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  annoyance  in  the 
establishment  in  which  they  occurred,  until  their  true  cause  was 
ascertained.  The  spots,  we  may  explain,  made  their  appearance 
simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the  picture,  and  that  very 
irregularly ;  for  sometimes  it  would  happen  that  a  cahinet-sized  print 
would  contain  only  one  or  two  of  them,  while  at  other  times  as  many 
as  a  dozen  would  mar  the  picture,  and  occasionally — but  rarely — a 
batch  of  prints  would  be  obtained  free  from  the  evil.  Various 
reasons  were  assigned  for  the  phenomenon,  one  of  which — and  by 
no  means  an  unnatural  one — was  that  it  arose  from  some  defect  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  tissue  itself,  as,  curiously  enough,  it  made  its 
appearance  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  using  a  fresh 
roll ;  but  this  idea  was  soon  dispelled,  because,  when  some  of  another 
kind,  and  which  had  up  to  that  time  worked  perfectly  satisfactorily 
for  making  transparencies,  was  tried,  that  also  proved  to  be 
studded  with  the  spots.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  was 
that  if  the  tissue  was  used  soon  after  being  sensitised  the  spots 
appeared  to  be  smaller  in  size  and  sharper  in  outline,  than  if  it  was 
kept  for  several  days  before  printing,  as  then  they  were  not  only 
larger  but  more  blurred  at  the  edges. 

Upon  close  examination  of  the  prints  by  transmitted  light,  while 
they  were  still  upon  the  glass,  a  powerful  magnifier  showed  that  the 
spots — which,  for  the  most  part,  were  round — proceeded  from  a  small 
nucleus  which  was  very  dense  in  the  centre,  and  shaded  off  gradually 
towards  the  margin,  yet  it  did  not  appear  that  the  nucleus  was 
an  actual  particle  of  opaque  matter  in  the  film.  An  examination 
of  the  paper  that  supported  the  gelatinous  coating,  immediately  it 
was  stripped  off  for  the  development  of  the  picture,  showed  no  trace 
of  the  spots,  thus  showing  that  whatever  was  the  cause  the  insolubility 
was  started  from  the  outer  surface,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  tissue. 
That  the  spot  was  due  to  something  connected  either  with  the  sensi¬ 
tising  or  drying  of  the  tissue  was  proved  by  mounting  a  piece  of  the 
unsensitised  tissue  on  a  glass  plate,  and  then  treating  it  with  warm 
water  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  development  of  a  picture, 
when  no  trace  of  a  spot  could  be  seen;  but  a  corresponding  piece 
that  had  been  sensitised,  when  treated  in  the  same  way,  showed 
the  spots  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  printed. 

This  matter  having  been  settled,  we  surmised  that  the  tissue  must 
have  been  splashed  with  some  solution  that  had  rendered  the  parts 
touched  insoluble.  Alum  or  chrome  alum  would  have  had  this  effect; 
so  would  crystals  or  particles  of  them,  or  many  other  salts  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  tissue  while  in  a  moist  condition.  So  also  would 
tannin,  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid,  each  of  which  are  very  light,  and 
are  liable  to  be  wafted  about  in  the  atmosphere — the  latter,  especially, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  lightness.  However,  it  was  explained 
that  the  trouble  could  not  be  caused  by  any  of  these  materials,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  employed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  room  in  which  the  tissue  was  sensitised  and  dried.  Finally:  it 
was  proved  without  doubt  that  the  spots  were  caused  by  extremely 
fine  particles  of  bichromate  of  potash  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  settling  on  the  tissue  whilst  drying. 

It  had  been  the  custom,  in  the  establishment  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  to  prepare  the  sensitising  bath  by  dissolving  the  crystals  of 
bichromate  of  potash  in  hot  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool. 
This  was  done  the  day  previous  to  its  being  required  for  use ;  but, 
during  the  hot  weather,  it  was  found  that  the  bath  made  in  this  way 
was  not  sufficiently  cold  to  prevent  the  tissue  running  while  being 
sensitised.  Ice  not  always  being  procurable,  the  bath  was  made  with 
spring  water  and  used  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  bichromate 
was  dissolved;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  solution,  the  salt  was 
finely  powdered  in  a  mortar,  this  being  done  in  the  same  apartment 
in  which  the  tissue  was  sensitised  and  afterwards  suspended  to  dry, 
and  this  matter,  simple  as  it  was,  proved  to  be  the  source  of  all  the 
trouble. 

The  pounding  of  the  bichromate  salt  and  the  making  of  the  bath 
are  now  done  in  another  room,  and  spots  never  make  their  appearance. 
But,  by  way  of  experiment,  a  piece  of  moist  tissue  has  on  several 
occasions  been  taken  into  the  room  while  the  salt  is  being  powdered, 
and  in  each  instance  it  was  proved  to  be  covered  with  myriads  of 
similar  spots  upon  development.  Bichromate  of  potash,  unlike  many 


salts,  has  little  or  no  affinity  for  water,  and  will  if  kept  in  a  warm 
place,  free  from  moisture,  become  exceedingly  dry ;  consequently 
when  it  is  ground  in  a  mortar  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine 
powder  will  become  diffused  through  the  atmosphere.  This  will  be 
manifest  to  the  olfactory  organs,  upon  which  this  salt  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  irritating  effect.  These  particles  in  time  settle  upon  the 
tissue,  and  render  the  part  in  contact  with  them  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive.  Probably  by  the  time  the  tissue  is  dry  these  specks  have 
become  insoluble,  and  then,  insolubility  once  induced,  will  continue 
to  spread  the  longer  the  tissue  is  kept;  and  this  will  account  for  the 
peculiarity  before  alluded  to,  namely,  that  the  spots  appeared  to  be 
smaller  in  size  when  the  tissue  was  used  immediately  after  sen¬ 
sitising  than  if  it  had  been  kept  for  several  days  before  printing. 

From  the  foregoing  experience  it  will  be  seen  that  bichromate  of 
potash,  alum,  or  analogous  salts,  should  never  be  powdered,  or  even 
weighed  out,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  carbon  tissue  is  sen¬ 
sitised  or  exposed  for  drying ;  and,  wherever  it  is  necessary  to 
powder  this  salt,  it  will  be  a  wise  precaution  to  slightly  moisten  the 
crystals  with  a  few  drops  of  water  prior  to  grinding  them,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  of  the  finer  particles  becoming  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus,  as  in  this  instance,  giving  rise  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  trouble,  the  simple  cause  of  which  was  but  little 
suspected. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[First  Notice.] 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  was  opened  on  Saturday  evening,  the  2nd  instant,  with  the 
usual  soiree ,  which  was  attended  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  of 
the  members  and  friends. 

The  walls  of  the  exhibition  room  present  much  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  in  former  years  so  far  as  the  number  of  exhibits  is 
concerned  ;  but  we  miss  many  of  the  old  names  from  the  catalogue, 
while  we  have  to  welcome  several  new  ones  who  show  prominently. 
As  might  have  been  expected  gelatine  plates — or.  rather,  prints 
from  them — figure  very  conspicuously  ;  in  fact,  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  they  may  be  said  to  monopolise  the  display.  The  paucity 
of  landscape  work,  when  former  years  are  placed  in  comparison  with 
the  present,  is  another  feature  which  a  brief  inspection  of  the  room 
will  bring  home  to  the  visitor  ;  but  this  want  is  amply  made  up  by 
the  exhibits  of  that  class  of  work  which  comes  more  correctly 
under  the  head  of  portraiture.  We  do  not  infer  that  landscape 
work  is  absent,  or  even  badly  represented,  for  there  are  numerous 
frames  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  secured  medal  honours  ; 
but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  gelatine  has  been  on  its  trial,  with 
favourable  results,  in  the  majority  of  professional  studios  since  the 
last  Exhibition,  while  the  “landscape  men”  have  not  yet  worked 
it  up  to  exhibition  standard.  There  are,  no  doubt,  several  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the 
absence  of  so  many  landscape  exhibitors  of  previous  years. 

“Instantaneous”  photography  and  feats  of  what  we  must  call 
“  photographic  legerdemain  ”  are,  of  course,  plentiful,  the  results 
being  in  most  cases  satisfactory;  in  some  decidedly  not.  \\  e  cannot 
avoid  thinking  it  a  pity  that  photographs  (ve  refrain  from  using 
the  term  “pictures”)  are  exhibited  whose  only  recommendation  is 
that  they  were  taken  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  on  “  So  and 
So’s”  plates. 

As  was  the  case  last  year  a  certain  number  of  medals  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  without  restriction  as  to  the 
class  or  character  of  the  pictures  to  which  they  were  to  be  awarded, 
and  the  work  of  judging  was  this  year  got  through  in  time  to 
include  the  awards  in  the  first  edition  of  the  catalogue.  We  shall 
confine  our  remarks  this  week  to  a  notice  of  the  prize  pictures. 

First  in  the  catalogue  is  No.  13— a  frame  of  mariue  views  on 
gelatine  plates,  by  Hr.  W.  Mayland,  to  which  are  appended  the 
lines — 

“And  from  the  bosom  of  the  busy  stream 
These  in  the  fraction  of  a  second  snatched.” 

One  inclined  to  be  hypercritical  might  object  to  the  application  tf 
the  term  “  mariue  ”  to  views  which  are  evidently  “  river  ”  ones,  and 
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not  far  removed  from  London,  if  we  know  the  Thames;  indeed,  the 
couplet  attached  to  the  frame  acknowledges  them  to  be  not  marine 
views.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  show  not  only  rapidity 
of  exposure,  but  picturesque  tieatment.  Mr.  Mayland  has  de¬ 
parted  somewhat  from  his  ordinary  line  of  work,  and  may  consider 
himself  fortunate  in  securing  a  medal  where  other  exhibits  in  the 
same  class,  and  which  are  to  our  idea  equally  worthy,  go  unre¬ 
warded. 

Mr.  W.  Harvey  Barton,  of  Bristol,  has  a  number  of  examples  of 
wet-plate  work — Nos.  35  to  43,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  catalogue. 
These  are  very  fine  specimens  of  landscape  and  architecture,  the 
former  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Payne  Jennings.  The  best  of  the 
collection  is  No.  41 — 

“  A  long  slant  splendour  downward  rolled, 

And  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold.” 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  natural  composition, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  photographer  is  debarred  from 
taking  such  liberties  with  his  subject  as  the  painter  can,  and 
the  rendering  is  equally  successful.  No.  40,  Glen  Froome ,  is  also 
remarkably  good;  but  in  many  of  the  pictures  by  this  artist  there 
is  a  tendency  to  flatness,  while  others  present  the  appearance  of 
having  been  printed  from  “hard”  negatives  and  afterwards 
“sunned”  to  remove  the  chalkiness.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  Nos.  37  and  43. 

Mr.  Seymour  Conway  receives  a  medal  for  three  frames  of  land¬ 
scapes— Nos.  77,  78,  and  161.  We  remember  Mr.  Conway  as  an 
exhibitor  last  year  of  pictures  by  the  Beechej7  process  ;  and,  as  we  I 
believe  his  experience  with  gelatine  does  not  date  back  much  more 
than  twelve  months,  and  he  prepares  his  own  emulsion,  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  creditable  to  him  that  he  has  “taken  honours”  thus  early. 
Two  interiors  of  Knole  Hall,  in  frame  No.  77,  are  especially  good; 
the  views  of  Burnham  Beeches,  in  No.  78,  are  also  fine  examples  of 
photograph}7 ;  and  the  Stoke  Pogis  Church,  in  the  same  frame, 
certainly  presents  the  locale  of  Gray's  Eleyy  in  a  more  picturesque 
form  than  we  have  seen  it  previously, 

Messrs.  Marsh  Bros.,  of  Henly-on-Thames,  have  a  number  of 
exhibits  mostly  in  the  “instantaneous”  class.  In  No.  85,  Instan¬ 
taneous  Studies  of  Swans,  we  have  evidence  of  great  rapidity  of 
exposure  and,  at  the  same  time,  good  quality  in  the  result.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  pictures  displayed  by  this  firm. 
No.  292,  a  frame  of  three  landscapes,  is  also  noticeable. 

Mr.  J.  Gr.  Whaite,  of  Brighton,  exhibits  three  frames  of  different 
classes  of  subjects,  all  upon  gelatine  plates.  In  No.  101 — the 
frame  to  which  the  medal  label  is  attached — we  have  a  series  of 
Studies  Taken  in  an  Ordinary  Bedroom.  We  must  confess  to  a 
decided  want  of  appreciation  of  the  growing  fashion  of  rendering 
children  in  a  state  of  nudity.  We  have  certainly  seen  many 
examples  of  this  class  of  work  which  have  been  both  natural  and 
graceful,  and  therefore  artistic.  Mr.  Whaite’s  “  studies  ”  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  clever  photographs,  but  they  represent  phases  of 
“  nature”  which  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  confine  to 
tlie  nursery.  In  his  other  two  frames  we  have  work  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  his  Studies  in  an  Ordinary  Drawing  Room  being 
amongst  the  finest  examples  of  gelatine  that  we  have  ever  seen — 
taken,  moreover,  under  very  trying  circumstances.  His  Studies  of 
Figures  are  also  remarkably  good.  All  these  are  from  plates  of  the 
exhibitor’s  own  preparation. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  obtains  a  medal  for  two  frames  of  Italian 
scenery — Nos.  171  and  175.  Those  who  recollect  this  gentleman’s 
exhibits  of  last  year  will  be  prepared  for  some  good  work,  and 
they  will  not  be  disappointed;  but  we  think  that  his  last  year’s 
work,  which  received  only  “honourable  mention,”  was  superior  in 
some  respects  to  the  present.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs ,  though  both  splendid  photographs,  might  be 
charged  with  want  of  “sparkle;”  still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  character  of  the  subject  in  each  case  is  favourable  to  this 
fault.  In  one  of  the  views  on  Isola  Madre ,  and  the  Gollonade  at 
Villa  Clara ,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  lack  of  force  in  the  foliage ; 
but  otherwise  the  pictures  in  these  two  frames  are  noticeable  for 
their  brilliancy,  softness,  and  general  artistic  character.  They 
are,  we  think,  the  best  landscapes  in  the  Exhibition. 


Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  is  this  year  well  represented.  No.  201,  In 
Maiden  Meditation  Fancy  Free ,  is  a  charming  picture  of  a  pretty 
girl,  as  the  title  implies,  “  in  meditation.”  The  figure  is  particu¬ 
larly  bright  and  soft  in  its  gradations,  and  the  foliage  accessories 
combine  harmoniously  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  obtrusive 
ness.  It  is  a  really  pleasing  picture,  and  were  it  the  production  of 
an  artist  of  more  humble  reputation  we  should  pass  it  by  without 
finding  any  fault;  but  as  Mr.  Robinson  himself  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  artistic  photography — perhaps  the  leader  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  branch — we  should  like  to  ask  if  the  lighting  of  the  figure 
is  not  too  much  from  the  top,  considering  that  the  idea  the 
picture  conveys  is  that  the  “maiden”  is  beneath  an  overhanging 
tree.  There  is  a  “false”  light  somewhere,  as  a  comparison  of 
the  shadows  on  the  figure  and  those  on  the  two  tree-trunks  in  the 
background  will  show.  In  No.  215,  Dorothy ,  we  may  also  poiut 
to  the  lighting.  The  general  character  of  the  picture  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  composition — we  were  about  to  say  “perfect,” 
only  there  is  no  perfection  in  either  art  or  photography — is  all  that 
could  be  desired;  but  then  comes  the  hete  noir  of  “composition  ” 
photography— the  lighting.  The  picture  represents  a  girl  leaning 
on  the  wainscoting  of  a  window,  which  is  the  only  appareut  source 
of  light  in  the  apartment — at  anyrate  the  picture  does  not  lead  us  to 
suppose  there  is  any  other.  One  side  of  the  face  is  strongly-lighted, 
but  the  shadow  side  is,  to  our  idea,  far  from  being  sufficiently  in 
shadow.  The  proximity  of  the  figure  to  the  window  would  in 
nature  entail  very  heavy  contrast — certainly  more  than  exists  in 
the  picture  before  us  ;  besides  which  a  marked  shadow  of  the  head 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  white  handkerchief  which  covers  the 
shoulders  of  the  figure.  Then,  again :  if  the  furniture  and 
accessories  be  examined  we  shall  find  some  serious  vagaries  of 
light,  the  shadows  running  to  the  light  or  in  any  direction  but 
from  it. 

A  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Silvester  Parry,  of  Chester, 
for  No.  269,  Chester  Cathedral  Restored — an  enlargement  from  a  wet 
collodion  negative.  This  is  a  very  fine  picture. 

No.  274,  a  reproduction  of  the  Madonna  di  Sun  Sisto  in  the 
Dresden  gallery,  exhibited  by  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size  if  for  nothing  else,  measuring,  as  it  does, 
about  nine  feet  by  five.  This  sort  of  thing  scarcely  comes  withiu 
the  bounds  of  what  can  be  considered  as  photographic  art;  and  the 
only  commendation  we  can  give  the  picture  under  notice  from  that 
point  of  view  is  to  say  that  the  tone  of  the  different  sections  (it  is 
stated  to  be  printed  in  silver,  and  is  in  nine  different  sheets)  is  very 
well  matched. 

The  Platinotype  Company  have  a  very  good  show  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  different  classes  of  work  to  which  their  process 
is  applicable.  Several  frames  of  miscellaneous  landscapes  de¬ 
monstrate  favourably  the  capabilities  of  the  process  for  that  class 
of  work.  No.  332 — a  frame  of  reproductions  of  chalk  drawings — 
shows  its  suitability  in  rendering  such  subjects,  the  colour  and 
general  appearance  of  the  reproductions  being  indistinguishable, 
at  a  little  distance,  from  the  originals.  Specimens  printed  from 
negatives  by  Mrs.  Payne  and  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  are 
equally  representative  in  their  particular  classes. 

We  shall  resume  our  notice  next  week. 


In  discussing  the  qualities  of  one  of  the  landscape  exhibits  in  the 
present  Exhibition,  in  which  the  general  character  of  the  various 
pictures  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  softness,  verging  in  some 
instances  upon  absolute  flatness,  it  was  suggested  that  the  effect 
was  due  to  “  sunning”  the  prints  in  order  to  soften  the  higher 
lights.  The  appearance  is  not  quite  that  of  ordinary  sunning,  and 
it  was  stated  by  one  gentleman  that  he  had  seen  similar  effects 
produced  by  sunning  from  the  back  of  the  print.  Mr.  A.  Cowan 
has  shown  us  a  couple  of  example  of  prints  so  treated,  the  result  in 
each  case  being  eminently  satisfactory.  The  first  was  a  print 
which  really  required  no  sophistication,  but  after  an  hours  exposure 
of  the  back  of  the  print  the  gradations  of  the  face  had  become  a  little 
softer,  while  the  drapery  and  darker  portions  were  inappreciably 
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altered.  In  the  other  case,  where  the  face  of  the  portrait  was  rather 
“  chalky,”  the  difference  was  more  marked,  a  pleasing  softness 
being  given  without  altering  the  harmony  of  the  shadow  parts  and 
half-tones.  The  extreme  high  lights  appear  to  be  the  most  affected, 
the  action  of  the  light  apparently  not  reaching  the  deeper  shadows. 
When  viewed  by  transmitted  light  the  sunned  picture  is  nearly 
opaque  from  the  colouration  which  has  proceeded  in  Lite  body  of  the 
paper ,  the  back  of  the  print  being  uniformly  darkened  ;  but,  even 
after  a  very  long  exposure,  very  little  effect  is  produced  upon  the 
printed  image,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  almost  wholly  contained 
in  the  albumen  surface.  This  may  prove  a  useful  hint  to  many 
of  our  readers. 


ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  STANDARD 
MEASUREMENT  OF  SENSITIVENESS. 

No.  I. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  important  subject,  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  will  not  share  a  similar  fate  to  the  “  full 
many  a  flower  ”  of  Gray’s  Elegy ,  and  be  ‘  born  to  blush  unseen.” 
If  photographers  will  only  just  ask  themselves  why  they  should 
not  have  their  standard  to  work  by,  and  put  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  chemist — who,  a  precious  long  while  ago,  recognised  the 
necessity  and  value  of  his  standard  weights  and  measures — they 
would,  I  think,  find  that  a  great  aid  to  research  and  discovery  had 
been  forgotten. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  see  why  the  “  standard  candle  ”  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  not  be  as  useful  to  the  photographer  as  it  is  to  the 
gas-fitter  and  lamp-maker.  The  fact  that  a  “standard  candle” 
does  exist  is  at  least  a  base  to  work  on,  and  should  be  appreciated 
accordingly,  for  it  is  half  the  battle  won;  and  a  little  co-operation 
amongst  fellow-workers  of  our  art-science  would  soon  give  us 
standard  arrangements  as  well  as  a  standard  light. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  phototometry,  and  therefore 
know  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  are  met  with.  I  will  explain 
and  deal  with  them  as  far  as  I  am  able,  trusting  that  someone 
more  competent  than  myself  will  be  induced  to  take  the  matter  up. 

First  of  all:  how  far  may  we  rely  on  the  constancy  of  the 
standard  candle?  My  experience  tells  me  that  the  candle  may  be 
flattered  on  having  far  greater  constancy  than  the  gelatine  plates 
of  most  makers.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  point,  and  to  be  serious, 
I  must  admit  that,  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  candle 
sometimes  misbehaves  very  badly — a  very  slight  extra  thickness 
of  the  wick  in  one  part;  carelessness  in  allowing  a  draught  to  play, 
if  only  for  a  few  seconds,  on  the  candle,  so  that  the  charred  end  of 
the  wick  is  prematurely  burnt  away;  different  batches  of  manufac¬ 
ture;  and  a  host  of  minor  evils,  tend  to  vary  the  light  very  con¬ 
siderably  at  times. 

To  work  at  photometry  successfully  considerable  practice  is 
required.  Those  accustomed  to  the  work  can  tell  directly  if  a 
candle  does  not  burn  well.  No  doubt  the  candle  often  gets  blamed 
for  errors  of  vision  ;  but,  still,  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the 
standard  candles  made  at  different  times  do  and  must  vary  con¬ 
siderably,  for  two  reasons:  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
composition  and  the  wick  are  not  always  the  same,  and  the  result 
is  that  all  authorities  on  photometry  have  condemned  the  use  of 
test  candles.  To  meet  the  difficulty  Mr.  William  Crookes  designed 
a  standard  test  lamp-wick  and  combustible  fluid  which  could  be 
made  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  The  lamp  and  its  fuel 
is  described  in  the  Chemical  News  of  July  17th,  1868,  and,  though 
I  have  not  the  paper  to  refer  to,  I  have  some  notes  taken  jfrom  it  a 
few  years  ago  which  I  will  quote 

“Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0  805,  and  pure  benzole  boiling  at  Sl°  C.,  are 
mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  five  volumes  of  the  former  and 
one  of  the  latter.  This  burning  fluid  can  be  accurately  imitated  from 
description  at  any  future  time  and  in  any  country;  and  if  a  lamp  could 
be  devised  equally  simple  and  invariable  the  light  which  it  would  yield 
would,  it  is  presumed,  be  invariable.” 

This  difficulty  Mr.  Crookes  has  attempted  to  overcome  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

“A  glass  lamp  is  taken  of  about  two  ounces’  capacity,  the  aperture 
in  the  neck  being  0'25  inch  diameter;  auother  aperture  at  the  side 
allows  the  liquid  fuel  to  be  introduced,  and,  by  a  well-known  laboratory 
device,  the  level  of  the  fluid  iu  the  lamp  can  be  kept  uniform.  The 
wick-holder  consists  of  a  platinum  tube  l'Sl  inch  long  and  0T25  inch 
internal  diameter.  The  bottom  of  this  is  closed  with  a  flat  plug  of 
platinum,  apertures  being  left  in  the  sides  to  allow  free  access  of  spirit. 
A  small  platinum  cup,  0'5  inch  diameter  and  one  inch  deep  is  soldered 


round  the  outside  of  the  tube  0‘5  inch  from  the  top,  answering  the 
threefold  purpose  of  keeping  the  wick-holder  at  a  proper  height  in  the 
lamp,  preventing  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  and  keeping  out  dust.  The 
wick  consists  of  fifty-two  pieces  of  hard-drawn  platinum  wire,  each 
0  01  inch  diameter  and  two  inches  long,  perfectly  straight,  and  tightly 
pushed  down  into  the  platinum-holder  until  only  0T  inch  projects  above 
the  tube.  The  height  of  the  burning  fluid  in  the  lamp  must  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  wick-holder.  It  answers  best  to  keep  it 
always  at  the  uniform  distance  of  1*75  inch  from  the  top  of  the  platinum 
wick  ;  a  slight  variation  of  level,  however,  has  not  been  found  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  light  to  an  extent  appreciable  by  our  present  means  of  photo¬ 
metry.  The  lamp  having  the  reservoir  of  spirit  thus  arranged,  the 
platinum  wires  parallel,  and  their  projecting  ends  level,  a  light  is 
applied,  and  the  flame  instantly  appears,  forming  a  perfectly-shaped 
cone  1’25  inch  in  height,  the  point  of  maximum  brilliancy  being  0‘56 
inch  from  the  top  of  the  wick.  The  extremity  of  the  flame  is  perfectly 
sharp,  without  any  tendency  to  smoke — without  flicker  or  movement 
of  any  kind.  It  burns,  when  protected  fi*om  currents  of  air,  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  156  gr.  of  liquid  per  hour.  The  temperatui-e  should  be 
about  00°  F.,  although  moderate  variations  on  either  side  exert  no  per¬ 
ceptible  influence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  flame  is  very  much 
more  uniform  than  the  sperm  candle  sold  for  photometric  purposes. 
Tested  against  a  candle  considerable  variations  in  relative  illuminating 
power  have  been  observed;  but  on  placing  two  of  these  lamps  in 
opposition  no  such  variations  have  been  detected.” 

I  have  not  personally  had  any  experience  with  the  above  lamp, 
nor  do  I  know  whether  it  can  be  obtained  commercially. 

There  is  another  cause  of  variation  of  the  light,  namely,  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure — the  light  increasing  directly  with  the  height  of 
the  barometer.  Dr.  Frankland’s  experiments  on  this  point  are 
well  known,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  table  of  corrections 
for  each  0T  variation  of  barometric  pressure.  I  have  not  seen 
such  a  table,  but  probably  it  is  to  be  found. 

I  have  been  rather  severe  so  far  on  the  candle;  but,  as  all  kinds 
of  objections  are  sure  to  be  made  sooner  or  later,  it  is  best  to  know 
the  worst  of  a  matter  at  once.  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  our 
practical  photographers  would  think  Mr.  Crookes’s  lamp  too  scion  - 
tific  an  instrument  for  their  use,  besides  it  would,  of  course,  be 
rather  expensive.  Now  the  question  arises — What  is  the  amount 
of  accuracy  that  would  satisfy  the  practical  man?  Surely  he 
would  be  more  content  to  hear  that  one  plate  was  (say)  seven 
times  more  sensitive  than  another,  instead  of — “  This  plate  is  6  f<  1 
times  more  sensitive  than  that.”  On  the  whole,  my  experience 
tells  me  that  the  “standard  candle”  is  good  enough  for  photo¬ 
graphers— at  least,  good  enough  to  begin  with  ;  and.  as  Mr.  Cowan 
truly  says,  if  we  wait  for  perfection  nothing  will  ever  be  done.  Let 
us  begin,  and  perfection  will  follow.  It  would,  of  course,  be  hardly 
safe  to  trust  the  experiments  with  one  candle  only  of  a  man  unac¬ 
customed  to  photometry.  More  reliable  results  would  be  obtained 
by  the  light  of  (say)  four  candles;  so  that  it  one  ot  the  candles 
chose  to  be  naughty  the  error  would  only  be  a  fraction  of  the 
whole  light. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Editors  I  will  defer  ray  observations 
on  the  pi'acticable  application  of  the  standard  light  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  until  next  week,  as  I  should  like  a  little  more 
time  to  consider  this  point.  To  those  interested  in  the  scientific 
accuracy  that  can  be  obtained  in  photometric  measurements,  I 
would  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  trials  with  Mr.  Crookes’s  polari- 
meter  photometer  with  two  lamps,  each  about  twenty-four  inches 
from  the  centre.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  movement  of  one 
of  them  to  the  extent  of  ^th  of  an  inch  to  or  fro  :  and.  by  using  the 
polarimeter,  an  accuracy  considerably  exceeding  that  can  be 
obtained.  James  Cadett. 

FERROUS  OXALATE  AS  A  DEVELOPER  FOR  SILVER 
AND  OTHER  HALOGENS. 

Whilst  recently  studying  the  action  of  certain  ferrous  combinations 
in  the  development  of  negatives  on  bromide  of  silver  dry  films  of 
collodion  or  gelatine,  and  comparing  them  with  the  effect  of  similar 
salts  as  used  in  the  production  of  positives  by  V  lllis’s  platinotype 
process,  the  similarity  of  the  chemical  reaction  involved  struck  me 
very  forcibly.  So  much  was  the  interest  thus  created  that  I  was 
induced  to  give  the  subject  a  closer  investigation,  both  historically 
and  chemically,  aud  this  the  more  particularly  as  certain  other  of 
the  ferrous  salts  may  hereafter  be  found  even  more  efficacious  than 
the  one  which  is  at  present  in  vogue. 

With  regard  to  chloride  of  platinum  as  a  photographic  agent :  we 
have  on  record  many  experiments  aud  partially  successful  results  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  and  others,  as  early  as  the 
year  1832.  But,  as  the  reasearches  of  these  great  pioneering  giants 
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of  photographic  discovery  are  spread  over  so  many  sources  of 
reference,  it  is  an  arduous  and  almost  vain  task,  at  the  present  day, 
to  come  across  records  of  them  all.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
them  are  to  be  found  summarised  in  the  second  edition  of  Hunt’s 
Researches  on  Light,  published  in  1854  by  Longmans,  Brown,  and  Co., 
London.  It  is  from  this  source  mainly  that  I  have  gleaned  my 
information  respecting  the  earlier  attempts  at  making  platinotype 
photographs  and  the  use  of  ferrous  oxalate  as  a  developer. 

From  documentary  evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year 
1832  that  Sir  John  Herschel  published  his  first  photographic  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  chloride  of  platinum  with  various  reducing  agents. 
Photographic  pictures  were  thus  obtained  which  at  first  gave  promise 
of  higher  excellence ;  but  his  experiments  in  this  direction  seem  to 
have  been  abandoned  for  other  fields  of  scientific  inquiry.  His  partial 
success,  however,  stimulated  Mr.  Hunt  to  more  extensive  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  results  of  some  of  which  experiments  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  own  words,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  me  they 
sound  the  very  key-note  to  the  more  recent  practically  useful 
applications  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  and  of  Mr.  W.  Willis,  jun.  Mr. 
Hunt  says : — 

“From  the  powerful  influence  exerted  by  the  oxalate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  (ferrous  oxalate)  on  the  salts  of  platinum  I  was  led  to  hope  that 
this  combination  might  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  available  as  a  photographic  agent ;  but 
the  action  is  not  so  much  accelerated  by  the  sun  as  to  render  its  issue  of 
any  value.  If  a  paper  prepared  with  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  the 
oxalate  and  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  platinum,  made  neutral  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  is  exposed,  with  one  portion  carefully  screened,  for 
only  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  uncovered  portion  is  by 
far  the  darkest,  and  for  a  certain  period  this  darkening  goes  on  even 
out  of  the  light;  but  after  a  time  a  bleaching  action  commences,  and 
unless  an  additional  quantity  of  the  oxalate  is  applied  all  evidence  of 
solar  influence  is  erased. 

“Having  placed  a  number  of  photographs  prepared  with  salts  of 
platinum  in  a  portfolio  with  others  which  had  been  taken  on  papers 
spread  with  silver  salts,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that, 
although  the  pictures  on  the  platinum  papers  were  faded  out,  very  good 
images  of  these  pictures,  dark  upon  a  light  ground,  were  left  on  the 
argentine  papers.  This  curious  action  would  seem  to  point  to  a  method 
by  which  these  evanescent  pictures  may  be  made  to  leave  very  good 
positive  images  behind  by  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  other 
photographic  papers.” 

In  Mr.  Hunt’s  book  there  are  several  other  references  to  the  power¬ 
ful  developing  effect  of  ferrous  oxalate  on  some  of  the  salts  of  gold, 
platinum,  and  silver  which  has  been  exposed  to  light.  In  one  very 
significant  passage  he  says : — 

“Oxalate  of  iron  (ferrous  oxalate)  in  solution,  to  which  an  excess  of 
oxalic  acid  has  been  added,  affords,  after  a  few  minutes’  exposure,  when 
washed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  very  intense  black  picture,  which  slowly 
fades  into  a  dingy  grey.  If  the  oxalate  of  iron  and  silver  be  combined 
in  the  paper  and  exposed  so  powerful  a  picture  results  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  the  right  from  the  wrong  side,  the  impression  penetrating  quite 
through  the  paper.” 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Hunt  says: — “As  far  as  my  researches  have 
gone,  all  the  persalts  of  iron  are  converted  into  protosalts  by  exposure 
to  sunshine  when  in  combination  with  organic  matter.” 

These  important  discoveries  have  not  lain  altogether  dormant  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  for  the  writer  recollects  having  seen  several 
fine  specimens  of  photographic  prints  taken  by  a  modification  of  this 
latter  method  (oxalate  of  iron  and  silver)  which  were  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  now  defunct  North  London  Photographic  Society,  by 
one  of  the  members,  about  eighteen  years  ago.  These  pictures,  we 
were  informed,  had  been  produced  by  means  of  oxalate  of  iron  and 
some  salt  of  silver.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  George  Shadbolt, 
who  was  chairman  on  that  occasion,  will  recollect  the  circumstance, 
and  perhaps  a  published  record  of  the  fact  and  also  of  the  modus 
operandi  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  Journal, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  organ  of  the  Society.  So  that,  after  all, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  ferrous  oxalate  is  not  such  a  new  developing 
agent  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 

Yet  scarcely  the  less,  if  not  equal  or  more,  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  and  to  Mr.  Willis  for  having  by  their  valuable  researches 
and  indefatigable  energy  supplied  the  missing  links  and  made  these 
incomplete  discoveries  practically  available — the  former  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  silver  negatives  on  glass,  and  the  latter  for  platinotype 
positives  on  paper.  Probably  but  for  these  gentlemen  the  earlier 
labours  of  Herschel  and  Hunt  in  this  direction  would  have  passed 
away  into  the  lumber  room  of  the  alchemists,  been  buried  deeper  and 
deeper  by  new  accumulations,  and  at  last  become,  as  it  were,  tradi¬ 
tions  or  mementoes  of  past  failures.  Photographers  are  now  supplied 
with  new  powers  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  higher  developments  | 
of  our  art-science. 


Let  me  now  endeavour  to  institute  a  chemical  comparison  between 
the  two  modes  of  working  (Lea’s  and  Willis’s). 

Mr.  Willis’s  paper  is  rendered  sensitive  by  means  of  potaaaic- 
platinous  chloride  and  ferric  oxalate.  By  the  action  of  light  the 
latter  salt  is  reduced  to  ferrous  oxalate,  thus  becoming  itself  a  deoxi¬ 
dising,  reducing,  or  developing  agent  when  suitable  bodieH  are  brought 
into  chemical  contact  with  it.  Thus  when  brought  into  such  contact 
with  the  platinous  chloride  through  the  agency  of  potasBic  oxalate, 
which  dissolves  the  ferrous  oxalate  in  situ,  the  platinous  chloride  is 
reduced  only  in  those  parts  where  light  has  acted,  and  thus  forms 
the  image  of  the  so-called  platinotypes  on  paper.  The  chemical  for¬ 
mulae  given  by  Mr.  George  Dawson,  at  page  406,  seem  to  me  clearly 
explanatory  of  the  part  played  by  the  various  chemicals  in  the 
beautiful  process  so  carefully  worked  out  by  Mr.  Willis.  For  the 
sake  of  instituting  a  chemical  comparison  between  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  for  negatives  and  Willis’s  platinotype  positives  I  take  the 
liberty  of  reproducing  Mr.  Dawson’s  formulae  for  the  reactions  in  the 
latter  process.  The  action  of  light  on  ferric  oxalate  is  thus  given  : — 
^e2  012  =  2  C2  Fe  -|-  2  C  02 

Ferric  oxalate.  =  Ferrous  oxalate  +  Carbonic  dioxide. 

The  action  of  development  thus: — 

3  (2  KCl.Pt  Cl9)  +  6  C2  Fe  04  = 

Potassic  platinous  chloride  +  Ferrous  oxalate. 

3  Pt  +  2  Ce  Fe2  012  4-  Fe2  Clr>  -f  6  K  Cl.  or 

3  Platinum.  +  2  Ferric  oxalate.  +  Ferric  chloride.  +  C  Potassic  chloride. 
This,  I  believe,  represents  the  true  state  of  chemical  affairs  in  Mr. 
Willis’s  modification  of  the  platinotype  process  of  printing. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  reactions 
involved  in  the  application  of  a  ferrous  oxalate  developer  applied  to 
collodio-  or  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  films  after  they  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  in  the  camera.  In  the  investigation  and  successful 
application  of  this  developer  Mr.  Lea  was  in  the  field  before  Mr. 
Willis;  at  least,  after  examining  all  the  documents  bearing  on  the 
subject  which  have  come  within  my  reach,  I  can  find  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  His  valuable  contributions  on  new  developers,  See., 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  during 
the  month  of  June,  1877,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  dry-plate  workers, 
by  placing  within  their  reach  an  alternative  developing  medium 
(ferrous  oxalate)  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  great  energy, 
and  in  most  respects  completely  satisfactory.  My  own  opinion 
respecting  its  future  is,  that,  when  its  peculiarities  are  more  studied 
and,  consequently,  better  understood,  its  developing  action  rendered 
more  amenable  to  discipline  by  regulating  forces — influences  which 
can  only  be  brought  to  bear  on  it  by  observant  and  intelligent 
workers — the  ferrous  oxalate  solution,  or  some  modification  of  it,  is 
the  developer  of  the  future  for  silver  bromised  films.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  remark  to  show  any  disrespect  to  our  good  old  friend  alkaline 
pyrogallol.  He  has  served  us  so  long  and  so  faithfully  that  I  think 
it  is  high  time  for  us  to  allow  him  to  retire  on  a  pension  of  good  will 
— so  far,  at  least,  as  dry  plates  are  to  be  under  his  fostering  care. 
Mr.  Lea  has  shown  that  ferrous  oxalate  acts  precisely  the  same 
chemical  role  on  bromide  of  silver  exposed  to  light  that  alkaline 
pyro.  performs.  In  his  own  words,  “  any  organic  salt  of  ferrous  oxide 
will  develops  a  latent  image  in  the  absence  of  a  soluble  silver  salt, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  film  itself,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pyrogallol  development.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  process  of  development  of  bromide  of 
silver  by  means  of  an  organic  ferrous  salt  and  the  development  of  a 
platinous  salt  are  brought  about  by  similar  means,  although  applied 
differently.  They  seem  to  my  limited  comprehension,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  use  an  allegory,  like  the  case  of  a  railway  train 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  front  by  the  engine  or  pushed  from 
behind  by  the  same  motive  power.  Yet  both  of  these  photographic 
forces  have  proved  themselves  most  effective,  each  in  its  own 
particular  direction.  The  affinities  of  Mr.  Lea’s  bromide  of  silver 
are  disturbed  by  light,  and  metallic  silver  is  reduced  by  the  action  of 
ferrous  oxalate.  Mr.  Willis’s  ferric  oxalate  is  by  the  same  actinic 
power  reduced  to  the  ferrous  salt ;  the  platinous  chloride,  too,  would 
probably  be  affected  to  some  extent.  Whether  the  latter  takes 
place  or  not,  we  know  that  the  instant  a  suitable  solvent  (potassic 
oxalate)  is  applied,  the  platinous  chloride,  with  which  the  ferrous 
oxalate  is  associated,  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  thus  constitu¬ 
ting  the  photographic  image. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  known  that  one  of  the  by-products  of  the 
decomposition  in  the  solutions  which  have  been  used  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  platinotypes  and  negatives  on  silver  bromised  films  is  potassic 
ferric  oxalate,  which  forms  green  crystals  in  the  solution.  One  of 
your  correspondents  avers  that  this  salt  can  be  re-converted  into  the 
ferrous  or  deoxidising  form  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  that  thus  its 
developing  powers  can  be  restored.  This  statement  does  not  seem 
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to  be  consistent  with  the  experience  of  the  Editors  (pp.  457  and  471) 
nor  with  mine.  Possibly  some  chemical  means  may  yet  be  devised 
for  deoxidising  the  ferric  salt  in  this  product  and  fitting  it  again  for 
development;  but  I  think  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  roundabout 
way,  entailing  the  expenditure  of  more  time  and  trouble  than  the 
whole  affair  is  worth,  seeing  that  the  fresh  ferrous  oxalate  can  be 
made  or  purchased  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  when  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  applied  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  do  its  work  in  an 
efficient  manner. 

After  what  has  been  stated  my  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  has  lately  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  as  a  new  developer  or  aid  to  development.  This  is  Mr.  Hunt’s 
discovery,  and  was  announced  by  him  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  held  at  Plymouth  in  the  year  1841. 
Sir  John  Herschel  had  previously  been  investigating  the  photo¬ 
graphic  properties  of  this  salt,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  carried 
his  experiments  so  far  as  Mr.  Hunt  did  at  a  later  period.  This  new 
developer,  therefore,  seems  to  be  another  nugget  dug  from  the  same 
mine  of  yet  unexhausted  wealth.  D.  Wilson. 


COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY  “  INTERVIEWED.” 

Why  should  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  prove  any  exception  to  the 
well-recognised  New  York  custom  that  all  eminent  strangers  who 
visit  this  city  must  be  “  interviewed,”  and  their  opinions  on  men  and 
things  presented  to  a  curious  public?  Not  seeing  any  good  reason  to 
the  contrary,  I  one  evening,  note-book  in  hand,  called  upon  the 
gallant  and  well-known  Colonel  during  his  brief  stay  in  the  Empire 
City;  and,  assuming  for  the  nonce  the  exceptionally-inquisitive  impu¬ 
dence  of  the  New  York  interviewer,  proceeded  to  make  mysel 
acquainted  with  “the  why  and  the  wherefore”  of  his  visit,  togetlierf 
with  such  other  matters  as  I  judged  might  prove  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  With  the 
characteristic  effrontery  of  a  Gotham  reporter  I  broke  ground. 

“  Good  evening,  Colonel.  I  observe  you  are  looking  tanned  and 
bronzed,  as  if  you  had  been  round  the  world  in  an  open  boat.  Where 
have  you  been?  and  when  did  you  leave  England?” ' 

“My  looks,  then,  do  not  belie  me,  for  I  have  been  almost  round 
the  world,  having  left  England  last  December  in  the  steamer 
*  Somersetshire  ’  for  Australia,  on  a  cruise  in  search  of  health  by 
doctor’s  orders,  since  which  time  I  have  visited  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Tahiti,  several  other  nameless  South  Sea  islands,  California,  Yose- 
mite,  Sierra  Nevada,  Rocky  Mountains,  Virginia,  Niagara,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  am  now  en  route  for  England,  whither  I  depart  per  steamer 
‘  City  of  Berlin’  on  Saturday  next.” 

“I  take  it  for  granted  you  had  with  you  a  camera,  and  that  you 
have  secured  numerous  reminiscences  of  the  localities  visited?” 

“You  need  hardly  have  asked  me  such  a  question.  I  have  had 
with  me  three  cameras — one  being  for  plates  15  X  13,  the  others 
being  respectively  for  plates  7X7  and  5X5  inches.” 

“That  reminds  me  of  our  late  deceased  friend,  Sutton.  Do  you 
remember  how  strongly  he  used  to  advocate  the  employment  of 
plates  that  were  square?” 

“  Perfectly  well,  and  with  much  reason ;  for  such  proportions 
enable  one  to  take  either  a  tall  or  a  panoramic  subject  without  having 
to  consider  whether  the  camera  has  to  be  placed  on  its  bottom  or  its 
side.  My  cameras  were  carefully  devised  and  made  for  the  purpose 
of  my  trip — I  mean  the  two  smaller  ones;  the  largest  had  been 
previously  made,  but  I  very  seldom  used  it  during  the  tour.  With 
the  smaller  pair  I  took  somewhere  about  200  negatives,  besides 
numerous  plates  prepared  by  various  processes  and  makers.” 

“  Have  you  been  enabled  yet  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  respecting 
the  comparative  merits  of  gelatine  and  collodion  plates,  for  I  know 
you  have  had  much  experience  with  both  ?  ” 

“  I  took  gelatine  plates  only  with  me  on  this  occasion.  They  were 
selected  from  the  ordinary  productions  of  almost  all  the  makers  of 
the  day,  together  with  a  supply  of  my  own  for  my  own  pictorial 
purposes.” 

“  Have  the  commercial  plates  proved  reliable  for  such  a  purpose 
as  that  contemplated  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  ;  from  them  all  I  obtained  good  negatives,  with  the 
exception  of  some  by - ,  which  were  bad.” 

“  What  about  the  (as  yet)  unsettled  question  respecting  the 
alleged  advantages  of  an  iodide  along  with  a  bromide  in  the  emul¬ 
sion  ?  ” 

“  I  have  found  the  addition  of  an  iodide  positively  mischievous.” 

“  Now,  Colonel,  pardon  me,  but  don’t  you  think  that  your  dislike 
to  an  iodide  may  possibly  be  tinctured  by  the  kind  of  chronic  dislike 
which  you  are  rightly  or  wrongly  credited  with  entertaining  towards 
Mr.  Carey  Lea,  by  whom  such  addition  was  primarily  suggested  ?  ” 


“Now,  my  dear  fellow,  that  is  a  cruel  way  of  putting  it,  because 
no  one  knows  better  than  yourself  how  very  highly  I  regard  Mr. 
Carey  Lea,  and  to  what  an  extent  I  esteem  his  labours.  You  can 
tell  better  than  any  one  who  it  was  that  took  the  initiative  in  an 
attempt  to  accord  him  a  public  reception  when  he  visited  London  a 
few  years  ago — an  attempt  which  was  frustrated  solely  by  the 
delicate  state  of  Mr.  Lea’s  health  at  the  time.  As  every  one  knows, 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  compelled  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Carey  Lea  in  several  matters;  but,  while  doing  so,  I  have  never 
ceased  to  value  highly  the  researches  of  so  distinguished  an  Americm 
savant.  In  the  present  case  I  dislike  the  addition  of  an  iodide  to 
the  emulsion  film  solely  because  I  have  not  found  any  benefit  to 
arise  from  it,  but  the  contrary.  None  of  the  test  plates  prepared 
with  iodide  would  keep,  and  I  have  tried  it  most  carefully  in  varied 
proportions.” 

“  Concerning  the  developing  of  the  negatives  :  I  recollect  that 
some  half-dozen  years  ago  you  devised  and  exhibited  what  I  thought 
was  a  singularly  handy  portable  developing  box.  Of  course  you 
used  it  on  this  occasion?  ” 

“Well — no;  not  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  at  that 
time.  I  devised,  and  C.  G.  Collins  made,  a  special  tent  for  this  trip  ; 
it  stood  on  a  chest  of  drawers  in  which  were  packed  the  chemicals 
and  other  appliances.  Plenty  of  room  was  the  desideratum  rather 
than  mere  portability,  for  I  knew  that  the  heat  would  be  most 
intense.” 

“What  frigorific  agent  did  you  employ,  for  I  can  well  understand 
that  in  Tahiti  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  the  ice  cart  does  not  go 
round  each  morning  as  in  New  York?” 

“  Nitrate  of  ammonia  possessing,  in  my  estimation,  certain  advan¬ 
tages  over  all  other  preparations,  I  used  that  as  a  refrigerant.  So 
well  did  it  answer  that  I  never  lost  a  plate  through  the  heat.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  look  of  astonishment  and  delight  depicted  on  the 
face  of  a  Tahitian  lady  when  one  sweltering  day  I  gave  her  a  glass  of 
iced  water,  which  by  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  I  was  easily  enabled 
to  do.” 

“From  the  artistic  point  of  view,  what  sort  of  a  place  is  Tahiti?” 

“  It  is  the  most  lovely  and  glorious  place  in  the  whole  world,  and 
I  have  seen  all  the  loveliest  scenery  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  No 
one  accustomed  to  English  scenery  could  form  an  idea  of  such  a 
charming  place.  Fancy  a  large  island  a  hundred  miles  round, 
having  grand  masses  of  mountain  peaks,  trees  in  all  the  richness  of 
a  luxurious  climate,  the  air  redolent  with  fragrance  from  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  sweet-scented  flowers  and  aromatic  plants  in  this  garden  of 
the  tropics,  and  even  then  you  will  fail  in  estimating  how  delightful 
a  place  it  is;  oranges,  pine  apples,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other 
fruit  are  offered  to  you  by  every  native  you  meet,  and  even  your 
horses  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers  by  the  natives  as  you  drive 
along.” 

“  I  presume  a  fashionable  French  modiste  emigrating  to  such  a 
locality  would  find  her  ‘occupation  gone’?” 

“  Certainly;  the  natives  disport  themselves  in  the  very  slightest  of 
clothing;  and  for  such  a  climate  they  display  their  good  sense  in 
adopting  the  state  of  undress  in  which  they  appear." 

“What  mode  of  transit  did  you  adopt  when  photographing  in 
Tahiti?” 

“  We — that  is,  Mrs.  Stuart  Wortley  and  myself — took  a  little  yacht 
and  sailed  about,  landing  here  and  there  when  it  suited  our  whim, 
and  in  this  way  we  got  numerous  lovely  pictures.  When  taking  coast 
scenes  from  the  sea  the  reflections  were  so  perfect  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  line  which  distinguished  the  rich  overhang¬ 
ing  shrubbery  on  land  and  their  reflections  in  the  water.  At  another 
time  we  drove  all  round  the  island — a  trip  of  eleven  days." 

“  This  implies  that  you  photographed  from  the  deck  of  the  yacht, 
which,  in  turn,  suggests  the  ‘free  revolver  stand  of  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  by  which  a  telescope  could  be  kept  apparently  motionless  on 
the  deck  of  a  tossing  ship.  Of  course  you  employed  some  such  appa¬ 
ratus  to  steady  the  camera?” 

“No  ;  my  appliance  was  different.  On  the  bulwarks  of  the  yacht 
I  erected  a  little  table  on  gymbals  similar  to  those  by  which  a  ship's 
chronometer  is  suspended.  You  would  never  guess  how  much  weight 
it  took  to  balance  one  of  the  small  cameras  and  keep  it  quite  steady.  I 
found  it  required  no  less  than  00  lbs.  On  this  little  swinging  plat¬ 
form  I  placed  the  camera,  and,  the  exposures  being  very  rapid  with 
my  own  shutter,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  sharp  pictures.  One 
day  we  ran  aground  on  a  coral  reef  and  had  to  signal  to  the  shore  for 
assistance.  Very  soon  a  swarm  of  natives  swam  out  to  us — without 
bathing  suits,  I  need  scarcely  observe — and  fairly  lifted  the  yacht 
from  off  the  reef  into  deep  water.” 

“  Have  the  natives  there  ever  seen  photographs,  or  do  they  know 
anything  concerning  them?” 
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“  O,  yes!  many  of  them  have.  There  is  in  Tahiti  a  professional 
photographer —a  Mrs.  Hoare — the  only  one  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  She  finds  her  clientele  among  a  few  French  people  who 
reside  there  and  cultivate  cocoa-nuts.  A  cocoa-nut  tree  is  estimated 
as  being  worth  a  dollar  a  year  to  its  proprietor;  and,  as  some  of 
these  own  many  thousand  such  trees,  they  yield  quite  a  handsome 
income  in  a  place  where  living  costs  next  to  nothing.” 

“Did  you  try  the  gelatine  plates  for  outdoor  portraiture  as  well 
as  landscapes?  and,  if  so,  with  what  results?’’ 

“Undoubtedly;  and  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing 
how  admirably  the  process  adapts  itself  to  untoward  circumstances. 
For  examplo:  when  I  was  in  Australia  I  photographed  the  Bishop 
of  Sydney  and  his  family  while  passing  a  few  days  at  his  residence; 
but  I  deferred  the  development  of  these  pictures  until  I  got  on  the 
passage  to  Tahiti.  The  sea,  however,  proved  so  rough  and  was  so 
high  during  the  forty-six  days’  passage  from  Australia  to  Tahiti, 
that  I  eventually  had  to  develope  them  in  the  latter  place.” 

“  Can  you  favour  me  with  any  dates  by  which  I  can  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  gelatine  plates  for  keeping  and  behaving 
well  under  the  circumstances  of  travel  ?  ” 

“On  the  16th  of  February  I  took  a  number  of  negatives  of  the 
ships  and  the  pier  in  Melbourne  harbour  in  duplicate.  On  the  10th 
of  March  I  developed  one  set  in  Sydney.  Not  until  the  20th  of  May 
did  I  develope  the  other  set  in  Tahiti,  and  I  cannot  discover  any 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  negatives.  This,  I  think,  is 
very  remarkable,  and  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  great  value  of 
gelatine  plates,  seeing  the  amount  of  damp  and  heat  they  had  to 
undergo.’’ 

“  What  about  the  frilling  and  blistering  of  the  film?  You  know 
that  this  is  frequently  caused  by  the  too  great  softness  of  the  water 
employed  in  developing,  a  pinch  of  Epsom  salts  being  in  most 
instances  an  effectual  remedy.  What  was  your  experience?  ’’ 

“I,  too,  have  used  Epsom  salts;  but  I  do  not  find  it  so  good  as 
chrome  alum,  a  little  of  which  I  invariably  use  in  my  developer.  In 
my  estimation  it  is  the  best  preventive  of  the  frilling  of  the  plates  by 
which  so  many  used  to  be  troubled.’’ 

“  To  which  developer — ferrous  oxalate  or  alkaline  pyro. — do  you 
give  the  preference  ?  ” 

“I  could  never  get  sufficient  rapidity  with  the  oxalate  developer, 
and  hence  invariably  made  use  of  pyrogallic  acid  with  liquid  ammonia. 
To  this  I  added  glycerine  in  such  proportions  as  to  impart  a  certain 
degree  of  viscidity,  or  to  make  it  slightly  syrupy.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  published  the  use  of  glycerine  in  my  developer  for  col¬ 
lodion  dry  plates.” 

“Did  you  ever  find  anything  worthy  of  photographic  note  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  ?  ” 

“  I  was  three  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  where  I  experienced 
the  greatest  kindness.  The  photography  there  is  very  good.  The 
climate  is  very  delightful,  the  light  being  powerful  and  the  sky 
a  fine  blue.  Some  day  soon  I  may  tell  you  an  amusing  story  of 
a  visit  I  made  to  a  Chinese  studio.” 

“But,  Colonel,  how  do  you  reconcile  with  that  the  fact  that  a 
clear  blue  sky  does  not  give  much  actinic  light?  Just  look  at  our 
New  York  sky  and  observe  how  pure  and  blue  it  is  and  devoid 
of  clouds,  and  yet  see  how  weak  it  is  in  actinic  force  as  compared 
with  a  sky  slightly  overspread,  so  to  speak,  with  a  film  of  misty 
vapour.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  the  blue  of  the  California 
sky  differs  sensibly  from  that  of  New  York.  There  the  sky  is  of  a 
light,  delicate,  tropical  blue,  and  is  beautifully  clear,  there  being  a 
marked  distinction  between  it  and  the  deep,  heavy,  steel  blue  of  the 
New  York  sky.  The  colour  is  undoubtedly  modified  by  the  presence 
of  aqueous  vapour ;  indeed,  I  have  frequently  seen  clouds  of  such 
vapour  rolling  in  from  the  Pacific,  causing  a  strong,  powerfully-actinic 
light  to  be  radiated,  without  much  apparent  visible  intensity.  The 
artistic  merit  of  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  photographer  is 
fairly  high — far  superior,  in  this  respect,  to  that  of  Australian 
photographers.” 

“  I  understand  that  the  Woodbury  process  has  not  proved  success¬ 
ful  in  the  Government  Office  in  Australia.  Is  that  so?  ’’ 

“To  work  the  Woodbury  process  aright  requires  an  exceptional 
kind  of  experience,  and  one  who  may  be  a  sufficiently  good  photo¬ 
grapher  in  other  respects  may  yet  be  quite  incapable  of  grappling 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Woodbury  process.  This  may  account 
for  the  failure.” 

“Don’t  you  think  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  man  like  Mr. 
Woodbury,  the  method  of  making  the  printing  moulds  by  hydraulic 
pressure  may  eventually  and  with  great  advantage  be  superseded  by 
means  of  casts  in  Spence’s  metal,  or  by  the  ingenious  tinfoil  method 
recently  invented  by  him  ?  ” 


“  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  methods  you  indicate  the  Wood¬ 
bury  process  will  yet  be  rendered  ns  easy  and  certain  as  the  resulls 
are  beautiful.  But,  as  you  know,  I  have  hitherto  felt  more  interest 
in  the  production  of  large  photographs  than  in  those  of  small 
dimensions,  for  which  the  Woodbury  method  is  more  particularly 
adapted.  I  purpose,  however,  interesting  myself  in  it  now  to 
a  greater  extent  than  heretofore.  For  book  illustration  the  process 
is  invaluable.” 

“What  about  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  large  Californian  trees,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  wild  Indians,  and,  lastly,  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  ?  ” 

“Everybody  now  knows  all  about  the  Yosemite  Valley,  which  is 
truly  wonderful  and  grand.  I  visited  certain  big  trees,  although 
not  the  trees,  which  were  too  far  away  to  suit  our  convenience 
at  the  time.  The  ludians  in  that  quarter  are  very  tame,  and  not  at 
all  calculated  to  inspire  awe  or  fear.  We  saw  some  fine  herds 
of  buffaloes.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  quite  as  wild  as  it  is  represented 
to  be,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  beggar  description.  Niagara  is 
really  grand.  I  was  a  fortnight  there  and  enjoyed  it  extremely, 
picking  up  lots  of  views  not  yet  developed.  At  Washington,  where 
I  received  the  greatest  possible  civility  and  attention  from  the 
Government  officials,  I  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  Patent 
Museum,  which  differs  from  the  one  under  my  charge  in  England, 
in  that  they  require  every  patentee  to  lodge  there  a  perfect  model  of 
the  article  patented.  The  things  patented  in  America  are  very 
numerous  iudeed^and  some  of  them  very  whimsical;  for  example, 
an  appliance  for  clamping  a  petticoat  on  a  doll.  I  was  shown 
in  Washington  the  great  telescope  by  Clarke,  the  object-glass 
of  which  is  twenty-six  inches.  I  spent  two  nights  with  it.  This,  you 
are  aware,  is  the  famous  telescope  by  which  Professor  Hall  dis¬ 
covered  the  two  moons  of  Mars.” 

“  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  have  been  visiting  Edison,  at  Menlo 
Park.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  of  electric  lighting — I  mean  for  domestic  purposes?” 

“I  think  they  are  very  good.  Many  details  have  yet  to  be  worked 
out,  but  the  success  already  obtained  is  greater  than  I  expected. 
Edison  is  a  genial,  pleasant  man,  and  was  most  kind  in  letting  me 
see  everything.” 

“Might  I  suggest  that  you  give  a  detailed  account  of  your  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  form  of  a  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall ;  such  matters  are  of  little  public 
interest.  I  fully  expect  that  I  shall  find  the  photographers — a 
certain  class  of  them,  I  mean — busily  engaged  in  inventing  and 
re-inventing  tilings  known  long  ago,  quarrelling  and  snarling  over 
matters,  and  keeping  the  ball  of  old  discoveries  and  reclamations 
whirling  about  just  like  the  squirrels  in  the  cage  at  the  door  of  the 
bird  shop  at  the  corner  of  next  street.” 

“To  sum  up:  which  of  all  the  numerous  scenes  you  have 
witnessed  during  your  travels  do  you  think  has  afforded  you  the  j 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure?” 

“  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  exquisite 
scenery  in  Tahiti,  uuless”  (added  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  laugh¬ 
ingly)  “it  was  the  pleasure  I  experienced  at  being  present,  a  week 
ago,  in  the  office  of  a  notary  aud  witnessing  the  signature  of  ! 
J.  Traill  Taylor  to  a  deed  of  dissolution  of  partnership,  by  which  he 
was  set  free  from  a  commercial  business  into  which  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  enter,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  his  London  friends. 

“One  final  question: — Have  you  seen  the  photographic  journals 
lately  ?  ” 

“No;  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  on  all  matters,  not  having  seen  a 
single  one.” 

“  Then  let  me  congratulate  you  on  having  the  highest  award  at 
the  Sydney  Exhibition,  and  to  take  a  hearty  leave  of  you  till  I  go  to 
see  you  off  on  Saturday.”  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

961,  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SIMPLE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  CALCULATIONS  OF 
EXPOSURES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  ] 
lx  is,  perhaps  with  most,  a  matter  of  constant  occurrence  when  out 
on  a  photographic  excursion  to  be  asked  “how  long  would  you  give 
with  such  a  lens  and  such  a  stop?”  or  “how  long  would  you  give 
on  that  subject?”  Who  can  answer  such  a  question  at  random? 
I  want  to  show  how  each  should  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
asking  such  a  question  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  absurd  that  anyone 
should  have  to  guess  at  the  exposure  or  rely  upon  the  judgment 
of  another — often  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind. 
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There  was  a  very  interesting  account  lately  of  a  tour  on  the 
continent  by  a  well-known  photographer,  and  his  first  experience  was 
of  taking  a  trial  plate  and  being  “lucky  enough  to  hit  the  right 
time.’’  Then,  again,  we  have  constant  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  taking  chemicals  on  a  trip  to  develope  a  few,  occasionally, 
to  see  that  they  are  all  right. 

My  object  now  is  to  explain  to  those  who  do  not  rightly  understand 
how — with  a  degree  of  certainty,  with  any  lens,  any  stop,  and  any 
light  (daylight) — to  calculate  the  necessary  exposure.  To  illustrate 
this  more  fully  I  will  take  as  an  example  the  lens  I  use  myself,  viz., 
Ross’s  symmetrical : — 

The  focus  is  7  inches  and  the  stops  measure  respectively  0,  5,  4, 
3,  2  sixteenths.  Divide  7  by  these  fractions  and  the  result  is  18|, 
22%,  28,  37|,  56,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  fs,  /a,  /g,  /T,  /ff.  These 
figures  must  now  be  squared,  the  numbers  being  348  4  —  501-8  — 
784 — 1393  5  —  3136.  We  then  have  the  relative  amount  of  light 
which  reaches  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera. 

It  is  necessary  now,  once  for  all,  with  the  particular  plate  you 
know,  to  make  a  standard  exposure — about  which  you  have  no  doubt. 
Better  do  ibis  in  the  best  light  you  can  get,  say  at  ten  or  eleven 
o’clock  a.m.,  late  on  in  the  spring.  I  find  that  with  the  gelatine 
plates  most  commonly  in  use,  and  taking  a  close  subject,  such  as 
a  group  of  cottages,  &c.,  six  seconds  is  necessary  with  No.  5  stop, 
/s.  It  is  only  a  question  of  rule  of  three  to  find  the  others.  Thus 
3136  : 1393  : :  6  :  2§  |  3130  :  784  : :  6  : 1J£,  and  so  on.  You  have  at 
once  the  exposure  necessary  for  each  stop  under  the  conditions 
of  light  above  named.  If  you  use  other  plates  or  other  lenses,  make 
similar  calculations  for  all,  and  construct  such  a  table  in  duplicate, 
so  that  one  is  always  at  hand  when  wanted  for  reference.  Mine  is  as 
follows,  and  I  have  found  it  often  as  useful  to  others  as  to  myself:  — 
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By  this  table  it  is  easy  at  a  glance  to  gain  all  the  knowledge 
required  on  this  point.  The  only  calculation  necessary  in  the 
moment  of  working  is  for  other  than  the  normal  light. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  first  read  a  paper  on  the  use  of  the 
actinometer  in  connection  with  exposures  out  of  doors,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  its  use  has  since  then  largely  increased ; 
but  still  the  actinometer  is  either  misunderstood  or  under-valued, 
and  at  the  risk  of  repeating  much  of  what  was  then  written  I  would 
wish  again  to  call  attention  to  the  great  advantage  gained  by  the  use 
of  one  of  these  little  instruments,  and  to  show  how  simple  is  their 
practice. 

When  the  Autotype  Company’s  actinometer  is  exposed  to  the  sun 
at  the  same  time  that  the  trial  was  made,  which  resulted  in  showing 
six  seconds’  exposure  necessary  for  /6  with  an  instantaneous  plate, 
we  get  a  tint — that  is,  the  sensitive  paper  darkens  to  the  same  shade 
as  the  surrounding  paint — in  thirty  seconds.  Now,  supposing  on  a 
dull  day  you  try  the  actinometer  and  get  a  tint  in  four  minutes :  you 
must  multiply  your  calculated  exposures  by  eight,  because  it  takes 
eight  times  as  long  to  get  one  tint  on  this  day  as  it  did  on  the  day  when 
those  figures  or  calculations  were  made.  If  it  take  twenty  times  as 


long — say  ten  minutes — then  multiply  by  twenty,  and  so  on,  and 
you  get  the  right  exposure  for  that  day  and  hour.  Nothing  is 
easier.  The  tinting  can  go  on  while  you  are  fixing  the  camera 
and  focussing,  and  no  time  need  be  lost. 

The  other  day  a  friend  and  I  went  nearly  a  hundred  miles  for 
a  day’s  out.  The  subjects  chosen  were  overhung  with  trees,  and  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly  overhead.  My  friend  (an  old  hand)  thought 
he  would  have  to  give  a  long  exposure,  and  gave  twenty  times  longer 
than  usual.  I  used  the  actinometer,  and  got  one  tint  in  fifty 
minutes,  showing  that  of  the  light  was  stopped  by  the  trees  in 
this  glen.  Was  the  time  lost  in  the  calculation?  I  think  nut,  for  I 
brought  home  twelve  good  pictures. 

I  must  repeat  that  the  actinometer  does  not  relieve  you  of  the 
necessity  of  using  judgment ;  it  simply  tells  you  the  strength  of  the 
light,  but  does  not  supply  the  place  of  brains.  There  are  many  other 
conditions  necessary  to  be  studied,  viz.,  colour,  distance,  position, 
&c.  Here  it  is  that  experience  only  will  help. 

I  would  respectfully  offer  a  suggestion  to  makers  of  lenses.  They 
make  thousands,  and  one  calculation  would  save  the  trouble  of  the 
thousands  who  buy  them  if  they  would  mark  on  the  stops  their  aper¬ 
ture  and  its  value,  as  I  have  mentioned  above — so  easy  to  them,  but 
so  difficult  to  many  to  whom  optics  is  a  science  unknown. 

And  yet  another  suggestion  : — Instead  of  makers  of  dry  plates 
stating  that  these  plates  are  five  or  ten  or  thirty  times  as  quick  as  wet 
plates  (there  are  many  who  have  never  touched  a  wet  plate  in  their 
lives),  let  all  sensitiveness  be  stated  definitely,  thus: — Our  plates, 
with  a  compound  lens  /n,  require  an  exposure  of  1\  second  in  sum¬ 
mer,  midday,  sunlight,  or  any  other  such  standard  as  they  may  deem 
proper.*  This  would  put  a  stop  to  those  vague  statements  which 
nobody  understands.  Wet  plates  vary  almost  as  much  as  dry  plates, 
and  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  standard. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  anything  I  have  said,  but  there  are  many 
to  whom  I  know  these  notes  will  be  useful  if  taken  advantage  of ; 
and  this  is  my  only  apology  for  a  twice-told  tale. 

J.  H.  T.  Ellebbeck. 


GLEANINGS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  scientific  discussion  on  the  relative 
merits  of  French  and  English  lenses.  The  question  has  been  often 
discussed  by  those  thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  of  optics,  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be— and  it  is  conceded,  even  by  most  French 
photographers— that  lenses  by  the  best  English  makers  are  optically 
superior  in  all  respects  to  those  made  by  even  the  most  careful 
French  makers.  My  object  is  only  to  call  attention  to  certain  forms 
of  French  lenses  which,  from  the  ingenuity  of  their  construction 
and  their  practical  usefulness,  deserve  to  be  better  known  to  the 
English  landscape  photographers,  and  might  certainly  be  copied 
with  advantage  by  our  own  opticians. 

The  lenses  to  which  I  refer  are  intended  for  views  and  architec¬ 
tural  subjects,  their  peculiarity  being  that  they  combine  in  one 
mount  lenses  of  varied  focal  lengths. 

French  photographers  and  opticians  seem  to  have  early  learnt  the 
advantage — we  might  add  the  necessity — of  having  a  variety  of 
lenses  of  different  focal  lengths,  not  only  for  covering  different  sizes 
of  plates,  but  for  properly  delineating  subjects  according  to  their 
position  ;  and,  naturally,  they  perceived  that  one  mount  might  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose  with  great  advantage  as  to  portability.  To 
prove  how  useful  it  is  to  have  this  variety  of  focal  lengths  I  may 
mention  that,  having  a  few  months  ago  had  occasion  to  expose 
six  plates  on  different  views  that  I  met  in  the  course  of  an  excursion 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  I  found  it  necessary  to  employ  no 
fewer  than  five  lenses  of  various  foci  to  produce  in  each  different 
case  the  best  pictorial  effect  on  my  10  X  12  plates.  The  earliest 
form  of  the  class  of  lens  to  which  I  am  calling  attention  is 
Darlot’s  trousse  or  lens  casket,  which  consists  of  a  neat  leather 
case  containing  a  landscape  lens  mount  and  a  series  of  single  com¬ 
bination  lenses  which  can  be  used  singly  or  combined  a3  doublets. 
The  cell  for  stops  slides  in  the  mount,  so  that  the  diaphragm  can  be 
placed  in  its  right  position  according  as  the  lens  is  used  with  single 
combinations  or  as  doublets.  The  latter,  with  the  smallest  stops, 
give  a  very  wide  angle  of  view,  and  are  free  from  any  difformatior. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  most  ingeniously  combined  ;  but  it  would  be 
an  improvement  if  the  mount  was  lighter  and  a  rotating  stjp  intro¬ 
duced  instead  of  the  Waterhouse  diaphragms. 

Another  most  excellent  and  convenient  lens  for  landscape  work  is 
Hermagis’  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  which  he  makes  with  a  series 
of  single  combinations  of  various  foci  screwing  into  the  same  mount, 

*  We  think  Mr.  Ellerbeck  must  be  unaware  that  Mr.  [Mawdsle y  has  adopted  this 
plan  for  many  years.— Eds. 
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the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  stops  being  regulated  by  the 
depth  of  the  metal  ring  in  which  the  glasses  are  mounted.  The 
stops  are  rotatory.  To  those  who,  for  landscape  pure  and  simple, 
like  the  old  single  combination,  this  is  a  most  useful  lens,  combining 
great  brilliancy  with  a  wide  angle  of  view.  M.  Hermagis  supplies 
the  lenses  of  any  focus  the  photograper  may  select.  The  most 
recent  lens  of  this  class  is  of  the  doublet  form,  invented  and  made  by 
a  clever  working  optician,  Berthiot,  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.  It  is  in 
appearance  like  an  ordinary  doublet  with  rotating  stops;  but  the 
back  combination  unscrews  and  can  be  replaced  by  others,  either  to 
shorten  or  lengthen  the  focus,  the  equivalent  focus  produced  being 
marked  on  the  rings  of  the  back  combinations.  The  pictures  that  I 
saw  which  had  been  produced  by  this  lens  were  extremely  brilliant 
and  free  from  distortion.  They  are  made  with  from  three  to  seven 
different  focal  lengths  and  of  various  diameters  of  lens,  according  to 
the  size  of  plates  they  are  to  cover.  I  need  not  say  that  the  prices 
of  all  these  lenses  compare  very  favourably  with  those  charged  by 
English  opticians. 

To  these  notes  on  lenses  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  remarks 
on  gelatino-bromide,  suggested  by  some  items  contained  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  of  September  23rd  last. 

To  begin  with  the  leading  article  on  restrainers  for  alkaline 
developers:  I  may  mention  that  in  the  course  of  some  experiments, 
made  last  spring  with  quite  another  object,  I  found  that  gallic  acid 
added  to  the  ordinary  pyro.  developer  exerted  a  strong  restraining 
power.  Whether  this  power  could  be  practically  made  use  of  I  did 
not  try,  but  perhaps  some  experimentalist  might  think  it  worth  while 
to  resolve  the  question.  A  most  important  event  in  emulsion  photo¬ 
graphy  was  the  description,  meagre  though  it  was,  of  Dr.  Vogel’s 
emulsion.  It  is  certainly  novel  in  most  of  its  features,  but  its  only 
advantages  seem  to  me  that  it  keeps  well  and  dries  quickly  and 
easily  on  the  plates,  and,  therefore,  if  produced  commercially  at  a 
moderate  price  would  be  a  real  boon  to  those  who  like  to  make  their 
own  plates ;  but  to  those  who  seek  an  easy  and  certain  method  of 
making  a  gelatine  emulsion  Dr.  Vogel’s  process  will  prove  of  little 
help,  as  it  entails  an  extra  and  difficult  operation — that  of  drying 
the  sensitive  pellicle.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  use  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  dry  plates,  as  it  requires  the  use  of  expensive  solvents  with¬ 
out  any  corresponding  advantages,  while  the  drying  of  ordinary 
gelatine  plates  on  a  large  scale  with  properly-constructed  apparatus 
is  a  very  simple  operation. 

An  announcement  in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  contains,  I 
think,  the  germ  of  a  much  greater  progress.  Mr.  Jarman’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  prepared  bromide  of  silver,  requiring  only  to  be 
mixed  with  dissolved  gelatine  to  produce  a  sensitive  emulsion,  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  promise  the  long-desired  simplicity  in  emulsion 
photography.  No  more  trouble  in  cooking,  boiling,  and  washing  the 
gelatine,  and,  combined  with  Dr.  Vogel’s  aceto-alcoholic  mixture,  no 
more  lengthened  drying  of  the  plates !  Alas !  that  there  should  be 
one  drawback  to  this  happy  state  of  things — the  prepared  bromide  of 
silver  is  fourteen  shillings  per  ounce.*  Let  us  hope  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  will  reduce  this  price;  for  we  know  that 
the  cost  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  soluble  bromide  necessary  to 
produce  the  above  quantity  is  scarcely  four  shillings. 

I  hope,  before  long,  we  shall  hear  the  experiences  of  some  who 
have  practically  tried  these  latest  advances  in  gelatino-bromide. 

George  Mansfield. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

Mr.  Cowan  has  done  good  service  to  photography  (I  refrain  from 
saying  photographers ,  because  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  his  suggestions)  in  bringing  forward  the  subject  of  a 
reliable  method  of  measuring  sensitiveness  and  the  establishment 
of  a  standard.  Our  calculations  or  estimates  as  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  our  various  compounds  have  been  hitherto  too  vague  to  be 
either  reliable  or  useful,  and  we  shall  all  hail  with  acclamation  a 
method  by  which  we  can  classify  the  plates  we  use  with,  at  least, 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  is  obtainable  in  testing  the 
illuminating  power  of  gas. 

se  ^ 

Mr.  Cowan’s  idea  of  substituting  varying  but  measured  ex¬ 
posures,  without  the  interposition  of  any  medium,  transparent  or 
otherwise,  between  the  light  and  the  sensitive  film,  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice  ;  and  if  the  apparatus  just  devised  be  not 
perfect  in  its  details  it  is  open  to  those  interested  to  improve  upon 
it  if  they  can — or,  at  least,  to  offer  any  suggestions  in  that  direc¬ 
tion — that  others  may,  if  possible,  work  it  into  a  practical  form.  I, 

*  It  will  be  seen,  from  our  advertising  columns,  that  Mr.  Jarman  has  slightly  reduced 
the  pnco  of  his  specially-prepared  bromide  of  silver.— Eds. 


for  one,  hope  that  something  important  may  come  out  of  this 
movement. 

*  *  * 

Another  meeting  of  the  British  Association  has  been  held,  and, 
practically,  another  blank  has  been  scored — so  far  at  least  as 
photography  is  concerned ;  while  from  all  accounts  the  meeting 
generally  was  a  success  only  to  the  excursionists.  Why  cannot 
our  representative  photographic  society  appoint  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  some  little  photographic  interest  into 
these  annual  meetings,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping  photography 
to  the  fore  amongst  the  lighter  sciences?  The  worthy  President 
never  fails  in  his  attendance,  but  one  cannot  expect  him  to  add 
photography  to  the  list  of  subjects  ho  has  to  keep  before  him  at 
Swansea  or  wherever  else  the  Association  may  meet. 

*  *  * 

The  useful  tables  published  by  the  Editors  on  Mr.  Ackland’s 
suggestion  will  prove  a  boon  to  many  photographers — have, 
indeed,  already  done  so  to  my  knowledge.  But  I  am,  personally, 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  how  or  why  a  man  who  fails  in  under¬ 
standing  or  mastering  the  very  simple  rules  or  principles  involved 
in  calculating  chemical  equivalents  in  the  ordinary  way  should 
find  any  assistance  in  “  tables.”  It  is  surely  easy  enough  to  work 
a  simple  rule  of  three  sum ;  but  the  “  chemist  ”  who  requires  a  Bet 
of  tables  to  enable  him  to  substitute  simple  multiplication  for 
“rule  of  three”  had  better,  as  the  late  J.  W.  Gough  once  ex¬ 
pressively  described  it,  “  sell  his  traps  and  buy  a  bicycle ;  he  will 
never  make  a  photographer.” 

*  *  * 

By  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  I  see  that  Mr.  Noton  expresses  the  opinion  that 
no  lens  of  less  diameter  than  two  inches  should  be  used  for  instan¬ 
taneous  work,  though  his  ideas  were  not  very  readily  accepted  by 
the  rest  of  the  members.  I  fail  entirely  to  see  how  and  where  the 
diameter  of  a  lens,  per  se,  can  affect  its  sensitiveness ;  and  surely  the 
larger  the  diameter  of  a  lens  in  proportion  to  its  angular  aperture 
the  worse  will  be  the  marginal  definition.  The  larger  the  lens  in 
fact,  I  should  say,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  undesirable 
it  would  be.  The  best  lenses  of  modern  pattern  for  defining 
power  are  those  of  small  diameter,  and  with  the  present  facilities 
afforded  by  gelatine  plates  they  can  be  worked  to  advantage  for 
instantaneous  work  without  resorting  to  lenses  of  either  large 
diameter  or  particularly  wide  angular  aperture. 

*  *  * 

Apropos  of  the  recent  dispute  as  to  the  working  aperture  of 
Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical :  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
public  if  our  opticians  would  issue,  with  their  lenses,  a  statement 
of  the  relation  of  their  various  stops  to  the  focal  length,  and  thus 
enable  the  users  of  different  lenses  to  compare  them  accurately 
with  regard  to  working  rapidity.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a 
certain  ratio  exists  between  the  exposures  necessary  with  each 
successively  decreasing  stop.  That  may  prove  useful  in  using  one 
lens,  the  exposure  necessary  with  a  given  stop  being  known  ;  but 
of  what  assistance  can  it  possibly  be  in  assimilating  the  exposures 
of  different  lenses?  At  least  I  think  the  opticians  ought  to  give 
their  clients  the  opportunity  of  making  their  own  calculations  if 
they  feel  so  disposed. 

*  *  * 

Of  all  the  curious  explanations  of  the  cause  of  green  fog  the 
most  curious  is  certainly  that  of  Mr.  Harry  Rogers  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Journal.  That  the  action  of  caustic  ammonia  in  the 
developer  should  render  the  silver  bromide  insoluble  in  the  fixing 
agent  savours  somewhat  of  a  chemical  joke ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Rogers 
may  rest  content  that  no  such  catastrophe  occurs.  “That  bro¬ 
mide  ”  which  causes  the  green  appearance  in  the  negative  when 
viewed  from  the  back  (or  for  that  matter,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  from  the  front  either)  is  not  silver  bromide  at  all,  nor,  so  far 
as  chemical  tests  go,  does  it  contain  any  silver  whatever.  The 
defect  known  as  “  green  fog  ”  is  certainly  due  in  some  way  to  the 
over-action  of  ammonia  upon  the  film,  the  gelatine  rather  than  the 
silver  bromide  being  the  material  more  directly  engaged  as  its 
ally.  Certain  gelatines  are  more  prone  to  it  than  others  when 
used  side  by  side  in  the  same  formula,  so  I  scarcely  think  Mr. 
Rogers’s  explanation  will  stand. 

^ 

With  regard  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  suggestion  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia  as  a  restrainer  in  the  alkaline  developer :  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  a  very  large  number  of  salts  of  a  comparatively 
neutral  or  inert  character  will  be  found  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  acetate,  phosphate,  tungstate,  and  sulphate  of  soda 
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— used,  as  proposed,  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Brooks  as  additions  to 
the  alkaline  developer  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  pleasing  tone  to 
transparencies — all  act  more  or  less  as  restrainers.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  at  this.  Unless  the  substance,  whatever  it  may  he,  is 
perfectly  inert  it  has  only  the  choice  between  accelerating  and 
restraining  development ;  and  I  think  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  latter  is  the  more  likely  to  be  chosen.  The  question  is — Will 
the  restraining  action  be  sufficiently  marked  to  he  of  use  ? 

Argus. 

- — *= — - 

“ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RAPID  PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON  ART.” 

Good  tasts  as  well  as  good  feeling  ought  surely  to  suggest  to  the 
photographer  the  propriety  of  assuming  a  modest  and  kindly  bearing 
towards  his  elder  and  probably  more  gifted  brother— the  aitist. 
The  former  shines  almost  entirely  by  borrowed  plumage;  for,  if  we 
deduct  what  he  owes  to  the  scientific  optician  and  the  chemist, 
there  is  very  little  left  to  him  on  which  to  build  up  an  independent 
reputation  of  his  own — certainly  not  enough  to  entitle  him  to  pose 
as  a  teacher  of  drawing  or  assume  the  position  of  a  quasi  art  critic 
and  censor  of  artists  in  general.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is 
almost  entirely  the  architect  of  his  own  position,  and  the  undisputed 
author  of  his  own  art-creations,  whatever  amount  of  merit  they  may 
happen  to  possess.  His  training  and  practice  lead  him  into  more 
loving  and  frequent  communion  with  Nature  than  the  photographer ; 
he  sedulously  studies  her  charms  in  tender  sympathy  witli  her 
ever-varying  moods  of  coy  fitfulness  or  retiring  modesty.  In  these 
respects  the  artist  will  indubitably  maintain  precedence  of  the 
photographer,  and  command  a  higher  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Of  course  it  is  not  in  photographic  human  nature  to  accept  this 
apportionment  of  relative  position  with  becoming  dooility  of  mind. 
The  photographer  is  apt  to  stand  on  his  dignity  as  an  artist,  and  resent 
any  inuendoes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  but  it  will  never  do 
to  allow  him  to  assume  a  false  position  and  make  himself  ridiculous. 
He  must  “stoop  to  conquer,”  and  not  seek  to  raise  himself  by  tra¬ 
ducing  or  depreciating  the  vetoran  in  art  who  has  frfught  harder  and 
longer  than  he  has  done,  and  is  yet  not  so  disabled  that  it  can¬ 
not  still  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  “shoulder’d  his  crutch,  and 
show’d  how  fields  were  won.”  It  would  not,  therefore,  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  his  profession  or  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  educated 
men  if  the  photographer  would  just  elect  to  sit  down  unobtrusively 
in  a  lower  room,  till  happily,  with  a  new  departure  of  his  favourite 
art-science  he  may  yet  hear  the  friendly  invitation,  “  Friend  go  up 
higher.” 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  an  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue,  entitled  On  the  Influence  of  Rapid  Photography  on  Art ,  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Davies — a  gentleman  who  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  photography  in  Edinburgh,  although  art-criticism,  as  seen 
in  your  columns,  is  not  his  forte.  He  begins,  sui  generis,  by  a  feeble 
attempt  to  demolish  the  weak— the  “  miniature  painters.”  He  says 
they  are  superseded,  that  their  works  are  “  oceans  of  rubbish,”  and, 
of  course,  that  “  if  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  were  wiped  out 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  humanity.”  He  characterises  that  exquisite 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  “  a  bad  school  of  art;’’  but  I  rather  think  it 
is  not  a  “  school”  of  art  at  all,  good  or  bad,  any  more  than  a  school 
of  whales  has  anything  to  do  with  the  education  of  fishes.  The 
miniaturists  have,  doubtless,  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  other 
seotious  of  the  fine  arts;  but  this  is  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault. 
It  was  not  from  want  of  skill,  but  from  the  utter  impossibility  of 
competing  with  the  sun,  which  forced  them  into  other  fields  of  labour ; 
and  that  man  must  be  destitute  of  true  art  feeling  who  cau  witness 
the  decay  of  such  exquisite  manipulative  skill  without  regretting 
that  specimens  of  it  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  lost  arts. 

Mr.  Davies  complains  of  the  contemptuous  acceptance  by  artists 
of  the  help  he  offers  them ;  hut,  as  Sbakespere  says,  “  Rich  gifts  wax 
poor  when  givers  prove  unkind.”  If,  however,  his  favours  are  thrown 
at  them  is  it  any  wonder  that  gratitude  is  not  forthcoming  ?  Besides, 
it  is  not  as  yet  quite  clear  that  what  he  proffers  is  a  gift  at  all.  The 
account  he  gives  of  it  is  perplexingiy  nebulous.  Does  he  mean  to 
affirm  that  it  requires  a  “great  revolution  in  the  artistic  world” 
before  an  artist  can  depict  an  undemonstrative  Cow  in  a  Meadow, 
with  her  tail  revolving  too  freely?  He  implies  as  numb.  But  let 
us  come  to  his  experimentum  cervi,  where  his  rapid  gelatine  plates 
come  into  play.  Mr.  Horatio  Ross,  he  tells  us,  “caught  the  red  deer 
in  actual  motion  ” — a  feat  bf  prehensile  agility  worthy  of  a  deer¬ 
stalker — and  photographed  it,  en  passant,  at  the  rate  of  the  “  Flying 
Scotchman,”  or,  to  be  precise,  say  sixty  miles  an  hour.  This  he  did, 
let  ua  presume,  with  the  most  rapid  gelatine  plate  procurable  and  the 


quickest  of  lenses.  Does  any  mortal  man  suppose  that  the  resulting 
proof  would  be  of  any  service  to  the  landscape  or  animal  painter? 
You  might  as  well  ask  him  to  delineate  witht  he  naked  eye  the  “  deep 
caverns  and  lofty  mountains”  of  the  moon.  An  artist  can  only  paint 
what  he  and  other  people  see  in  nature  if  he  wish  to  be  truthful. 
Objects  in  very  rapid  motion  are  to  everybody  but  the  rapid  photo¬ 
grapher  simply  invisible,  whether  it  be  the  motion  of  the  radii  of  a 
coach  wheel  or  the  momentary  agitations  of  a  red  deer’s  leg. 

I  trust  Mr.  Davies  will  accept  these  strictures  in  the  friendly  spirit 
in  which  they  aro  written.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  a 
warm-hearted  interchange  of  sentiments  be  kept  up  by  both  parties 
for  mutual  benefit;  lest  the  artist  should  have  occasion  to  say — “  I 
have  an  unbounded  admiration  of  photographs,  but  a  heart  hatred 
of  photographers  !  ”  A.  \V.  Steele. 


Hleettnqs  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  13  .... 
„  14  .... 

,,  14  .... 

Cheltenham . 

|  Glasgow . 

Manchester  (Annual  Meeting)  . . 

Savings’  Bank. 

Institution  Rooms.  Buclianan-et. 
Memorial  flail,  Albert  Square. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
30th  ult. ,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street, — the  President, 
Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  reported  that  there  had  been  three  outdoor  meetings 
of  the  Association — the  first  at  St.  Michael’s  Hamlet,  where  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  W.  H.  AYilson ;  the  second  at 
Wallasey,  at  the  house  of  the  Secretary;  and  the  third  at  Wenlock 
Abbey,  Shropshire.  The  last  had  been  an  especially  enjoyable  excursion, 
and  had  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  satisfactory 
negatives  of  Wenlock  and  Buildwas  Abbeys.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  due  to  Mr.  Gaskell  for  throwing  open  his  grounds  and  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  to  Mr.  Brookes, 
the  well-known  antiquary,  of  Wenlock,  for  his  kindness  in  acting  as 
cicerone  at  the  ruins,  also  for  his  interesting  history  of  the  abbey  and  of 
the  magnificent  oak  carving  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Mr.  Edmund  Phipps  sent  an  account  of  his  method  of  reducing  the 
density  of  gelatine  negatives  and  also  of  removing  ammonia  stains.  He 
employed  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  to  fifteen 
parts  of  water.  This  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  negative 
until  the  necessary  result  had  been  obtained,  aud  then  the  film  should 
be  thoroughly  washed.  Negatives  treated  in  this  way’  were  exhibited, 
and  the  result  obtained  was  completely  successful. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  asked  if  any  of  the  members  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  local  intensification  by  means  of  a  camel  s-hair  brush  and  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  employed  that  method  for 
many  years,  aud  its  success  and  usefulness  were  unquestionable.  Ho 
then  read  a  paper  on  Simple  Directions  for  the  Calculation  oj  Exposures 
[see  page  488],  and  exhibited  some  negatives  iu[[illustration  of  his 
remarks. 

After  some  discussion  on  this  subject, 

The  Secretary  gave  notice  to  the  members  who  had  joined  in  the 
Wenlock  excursion  that  he  ■would  be  glad  to  receive  prints  for  the 
Wenlock  bazaar  on  or  before  the  lltli  of  October. 

Mr.  Forrest  requested  the  Secretary  to  read  to  the  meeting  a  paper 
on  the  gelatine  process  by  an  anonymous  friend.  The  writer  gave  the 
details  of  his  method  of  making  an  emulsion,  and  of  the  preparation  of 
plates  therewith.  The  paper  was  eminently  practical  in  its  character  ; 
but  the  author  did  uot  authorise  Mr.  Forrest  to  make  public  his  method 
of  working  with  gelatine. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council  recommended  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  of  the  best  negatives  produced  during  the 
past  year  by  members  of  the  Association,  ami  that  prints  from  these 
should  be  distributed  among  the  members  in  lieu  of  the  usual  presenta¬ 
tion  print. 

A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest, 
seconded  by  Mr.  B.  Boothroyd,  and  passed  unanimously,  after  some 
little  discussion  whether  the  prints  should  or  should  not  be  mounted. 

The  exhibits  at  the  meeting  were  negatives  and  prints  taken  at 
Wenlock  aud  Buildwas  Abbeys,  by  the  President,  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner, 
aud  Messrs.  Bruce,  Wood,  aud  Day  ;  a  line  print  of  Y\  ells  Cathedral, 
by  the  Fiev.  J.  D.  Riley  ;  James  J.  Shew's  chaugiug-box,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Atkins  ;  an  enlarged  quarter-plate  gelatiue  negative,  by  Air.  \A  .  H. 
Kirkby  ;  some  good  prints  fr<  in  negatives  taken  tbis  year  at  Tintern 
and  on  the  Wye,  by  Air.  E.  Twig^e;  and  some  negatives  of  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Belgium,  by  the  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  last  Thursday  in  October. 
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C0rr«sy(ml)enc£. 

SPOTS  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — While  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  endorse 
Mr.  George  Dawson’s  views  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  these  annoying 
spots,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  only  batch  of  emulsion  which 
gave  me  any  trouble  in  this  way  was  boiled  in  an  ordinary  Doulton 
cover-over  jar.  My  Berlin  glass  flask,  in  Avhich  I  always  boil  the 
emulsion,  was  accidentally  broken  a  few  hours  before,  and  I  was  forced 
to  use  the  jar.  The  resulting  emulsion  was  very  spotty  with  both  black 
and  transparent  pests,  and  I  threw  it  down  the  sink.  I  have  never 
since  boiled  in  anything  but  glass,  and  have  never  subsequently  been 
troubled. 

As  I  never  use  any  other  gelatine  but  Nelson’s  No.  1,  the  troubles 
which,  in  your  leaders,  you  attribute  to  the  use  of  Coignet’s  “gold  medal” 
are  unknown  to  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Seymour  Conway. 

London,  October  6,  1880. 

— ♦ — 

CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Could  you  or  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Journal,  where  I  could  get  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  for  the  production  of  ceramic  photographs,  and  more  especially 
the  construction  and  heating  of  the  muffle,  as  I  should  like  to  try  my  hand 
at  the  process  during  the  coming  winter,  but  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  the  full  details  of  any  formula  given  in  either  the  Journal  or 
the  Almanac  ;  if  so,  you  will  greatly  oblige,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  October  4,  1880.  Blackley. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  A  TRAIN  “BROADSIDE  ON.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  correspondence  column  of  last  week’s  Journal, 
page  479,  last  letter  on  page,  and  last  line  of  column,  is  a  clerical  error. 
For  “1.431  mile”  read  “4.5  miles”  (four  and  a-half  miles) — the 
distance  at  which  a  line  of  1.4  inch  subtends  an  angle  of  one  second 
of  arc  exactly. 

If  you  think  the  error  likely  to  mislead  anyone  pray  correct  in  next 
week’s  errata,  and  oblige, — Yours,  &c.,  J.  Y. 

Manchester,  October  6,  1880. 

WOODBURY’S  PHOTOGLYPTIC  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  any  of  your  readers  give  the  result  of  their 
experiment  with  Woodbury’s  new  photoglyptic  process,  and  the 
materials  to  be  used  therein,  and  where  to  purchase  materials  and 
implements  necessary  to  the  process? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Eastbourne,  October  5,  1880.  Sulphur. 

— ♦ — 

RE  THE  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  Society  Mr.  A. 
Coventry  exhibited  a  non-actinic  lamp  for  gelatine  work  made  out  of  a 
hock  bottle,  and  this  is  there  reported  as  “  a  most  ingenious  apparatus  ” 
contrived  by  himself. 

Now  a  lamp  similar  to  the  above,  viz. ,  one  made  out  of  a  hock  bottle, 
has  regularly  been  advertised  by  one  of  the  makers  of  gelatine  plates  in 
the  columns  of  this  Journal  since  the  beginning  of  January  last. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Archer  Clarke. 

October  G,  1880. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted,  a  Rouch’s  (or  other  good  make)  dark  tent,  large  size,  in  exchange 
for  velvet  posing-chair,  three  backs.— Address,  Photographer,  3,  Crwys- 
road,  Cardiff. 

I  will  exchange  a  12  X  12  bellows-body  camera,  extending  flap,  10  X  8 
rolling-press  in  first-rate  condition,  background,  and  two  side  slips,  good 
interiors,  for  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  W.  Mott,  20, 
Sumner-road,  Beckham,  S.E. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  a  dark  tent,  on  four  wheels,  4  feet  6  inches  X  2 
feet  9  inches,  fitted  complete  with  sink,  water  tank,  cupboards,  &c.,  wheels 
made  to  slide  telescopically  under  carriage  for  narrow  passages,  &c.?— Address, 
F.  E.  Carter,  5,  Railway-terrace,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

A  good  7|  X  5  bellows-camera,  by  Rouch,  repeating-back  ditto,  head-rest,  view 
lens,  gem  camera  and  lenses,  rolling-press,  and  excellent  dark  tent,  on  wheels, 
for  work  up  to  15  X  12,  in  exchange  for  Dallmeyer’s  2b  patent  lens,  or 
interior  background  and  posing-chair,  or  8|  by  6b  portable  camera  and 
double  backs  or  changing-box,  or  offers.— Address,  T.  W.  Hildek,  Crown 
Villa,  Park-place,  Eltham,  Kent. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  ths  paper. 


Septimus. — We  believe  the  process  is  a  sscret  one ;  that  is,  we  know  that  it 
has  never  been  published. 

J.  C.  Rodgers. — The  apparatus  has  been  advertised  in  our  columns  for  several 
weeks  past,  with  all  particulars.  For  small  quantities  it  will  be  useful. 

T.  W.  T.— Failing  the  source  of  supply  you  mention  we  are  unacquainted 
with  any  other.  We  do  not  know  the  present  address  of  the  maker. 

R.  W.  C.— The  gentleman  you  name  uses  the  acetate  of  soda  and  gold  bath  for 
toning  his  pictures;  but  he  removes  them  at  an  early  stage,  before  they  have 
arrived  at  the  purple  stage. 

F.  Dalton. — Without  proper  appliances  you  will  certainly  not  succeed  in 
doing  what  you  desire.  They  will  be  somewhat  expensive  in  the  first 
instance,  but  will  last  for  many  years. 

iNauiRER.— You  will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  iu  our  Almaxac  for  the 
current  year.  If  you  want  further  information  on  the  subject  write  again, 
and  we  will  try  and  help  you  out  of  your  difficulty. 

F.  J.  B. — The  fuming  of  paper  with  ammonia  is  much  more  general  in  America 
than  it  is  in  this  country.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  operation  is  not 
worth  the  trouble.  Try ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

S.  Johnston. — By  all  means  purchase  the  lens  with  the  longer  focus  of  the 
two — not  only  because  it  will  cover  the  size  you  require  better,  but  also 
because  it  will  produce  straight  marginal  lines,  which  the  other  will  not,  by 
reason  of  its  construction. 

O.  A.  Per. — We  know  of  no  mechanical  process  that  would  be  so  likely  to 
answer  your  requirements  as  the  Woodbury  process;  but  we  imagine  that 
you  would  have  to  wax  or  coat  the  prints  with  some  material  to  render  them 
transparent,  as  we  doubt  if  they  could  be  printed  on  paper  thin  enough  for 
your  requirements. 

Jehu. — It  is  doubtful  whether  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  even  the  most  im  dest 
expectations  in  the  matter  of  quality.  If  you  will  make  a  simple  calculation 
you  will  see  that,  to  produce  a  sharp  picture  of  the  coach  without  showing 
signs  of  motion,  the  exposure  will  have  to  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  we  scarcely  think  you  will  easily  find  a  plate  that  will  work 
satisfactorily  in  that  time. 

Yorkshireman. — We  strongly  suspect  you  must  have  some  noxious  fumes 
escaping  in  the  room  in  which  you  hang  your  paper  to  dry,  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  a  dark  metallic  appearance  when  dried.  If  fumes  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  were  present  it  would  quite  account  for  the  appearance 
of  which  you  complain.  It  can  hardly  be  the  fault  of  the  paper,  as  you  say 
that  you  have  tried  several  different  samples  with  the  same  result. 

A.  Z. — The  back  lens  of  your  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  will  answer  as  a 
landscape  lens.  It  will  not  work  with  its  full  aperture,  but  will  require 
stopping  down  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  single  combination  view 
lens.  You  do  not  say  what  focus  the  single  combination  is;  but  we  imagine, 
from  what  you  say  is  the  combined  focus  of  the  instrument,  that  it  will  be 
about  eleven  inches,  so  that  with  a  moderate  size  stop  you  will  be  able  to  take 
whole-plate  pictures. 

R.  W.  C. — This  correspondent  inquires  for  a  plan  of  removing  the  films  of 
valuable  gelatine  negatives,  the  glass  of  which  has  been  broken,  without 
injuring  the  gelatine.  The  only  plan  we  can  suggest  (not  having  tried  it)  is 
to  carefully  attach  the  broken  negative  to  another  glass  and,  after  removing 
the  varnish,  to  coat  the  gelatine  film  with  thick  transfer  collodion  or  solution 
of  gutta-percha  in  carbon  disulphide,  and,  when  dry,  strip  off  the  comDound 
film  from  the  broken  glass. 

J.  Phillips. — It  is  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  get  the  lens  reground.  Little 
or  no  harm  will  ensue  from  the  scratching  unless  it  be  very  considerable. 
If  only  one  or  two  accidental  scratches  exist  you  should  touch  them  with  a 
fine  camel’s-hair  pencil  dipped  in  black  varnish,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
reflection  of  light  from  the  abraded  surface.  If,  however,  the  scratching  be 
general,  resulting  from  polishing  the  lens  with  an  improper  cloth,  there  is 
no  remedy  but  regrinding  it. 

W.  M.  S. — There  must  be  something  wrong  either  with  the  sample  of  paper 
you  are  using  or  with  the  sensitising  bath,  otherwise  the  paper  would  not  dis¬ 
colour  in  the  short  time  you  say  it  does.  Try  the  addition  of  a  couple  of 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  each  pint  of  solution ;  if*  this  do  not  prove  a  remedy 
we  should  advise  you  to  try  a  fresh  sample  of  paper.  If  you  wish  to  keep  tho 
paper  for  a  week  or  more  you  may  do  so  by  placing  it  between  sheets  of  blot¬ 
ting-paper  that  have  been  moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
afterwards  dried.  But  the  paper  should  be  in  good  condition  before  it  is  put 
between  the  sheets  of  blotting-paper. 

Received.— Malcolm  Rogers;  W.  Harding  Warner;  C.  King.  In  our  next. 
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THE  LIME-LIGHT  JET. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  photographers — that  is,  those  who 
practice  the  art  as  an  amusement — may  be  expected  to  lay  aside 
their  cameras  for  the  winter  season,  and,  in  place  thereof,  many  will 
occupy  their  leisure  time  with  the  magic  lantern.  Professional 
photographers,  too — not  a  few  of  whom  we  may,  en  passant,  mention 
are  also  professional  lanternists,  and  employ  their  winter  evenings 
profitably  by  giving  lectures  and  entertainments  illustrated  with  the 
magic  lantern — will  also  avail  themselves  of  this  instrument  for  pro¬ 
ducing  enlarged  photographs,  when  daylight  proves  too  feeble  to 
answer  the  purpose. 

Already  the  old  question — how  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
light  with  the  minimum  of  danger — has  again  arisen.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  (a  report  of 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page)  the  adjourned  discussion  on  a 
paper  read  at  the  June  meeting,  on  the  magic — or/as  it  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  call  it,  the  “optical”- — lantern  was  resumed.  “A  rose  by 
any  other  name  will  smell  as  sweet,”  and  we  presume  that  the  old 
instrument  will  be  quite  as  useful  after  its  re-christening  as  it  was 
before,  while  its  new  name  may  sound  somewhat  more  scientific  and 
refined  to  the  ears  of  many.  As  no  one  came  to  the  meeting  re¬ 
ferred  to  prepared  to  formally  open  the  discussion,  and  most  of  the 
members  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  matter,  the  discussion 
assumed  a  somewhat  conversational  character  on  the  merits  and 
safety  of  the  various  forms  of  burners  now  employed.  Some 
advocated  the  exclusive  use  of  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
“  blow-through”  jet  for  all  purposes,  whilst  others  pointed  out  that 
this  form  of  burner  is  often  quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  professional  exhibitor,  and  thus  he  is,  therefore,  frequently  com¬ 
pelled  to  employ  the  “mixed”  jet  (in  which  the  gases  are  mixed 
before  they  issue  from  the  orifice)  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of 
illumination.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  for  all  purposes,  when 
the  size  of  the  screen  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  and  the 
lantern  can  be  placed  within  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  from  it,  the 
“blow-through”  form  would  afford  sufficient  light. 

Now,  to  place  the  lanterns  at  this  distance  in  a  lecture  hall  is 
manifestly  often  a  great  inconvenience  both  to  the  exhibitor  and  to 
the  audience,  because  they  will  take  up  the  centre  of  the  room,  block 
up  the  passages,  and  occupy  the  position  from  which  the  pictures 
can  generally  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  as  well  as  cause 
much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  operator  lest  his  tubes  or  gas  bags 
should  be  accidentally  disarranged  during  the  exhibition.  All  this 
was  fully  explained  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  as  a  public  lecturer,  and  is  therefore  fully  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  in  practice  he  was 
olten  compelled  to  place  his  lanterns  thirty,  forty,  and  sometimes 
as  much  as  fifty  feet  from  the  screen,  and,  therefore,  to  employ 
lenses  of  very  long  focus.  Under  these  conditions  the  blow-through 
jet  was  quite  inadequate  to  produce  sufficient  illumination;  hence 
the  employment  of  the  mixed  jet  became  imperative. 

The  use  of  the  mixed  jet  is  not  of  necessity  a  source  of  danger, 
provided  that  ordinary  care  and  suitable  apparatus  be  used;  for,  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  where  the  mixed  gases  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  large  scale  for  many  years,  no  accident,  so  far  as  we 


remember,  has  ever  occurred.  For  the  mixed  gases  several  forms  of 
safety  burners  have  been  devised,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  known 
as  “Hemming’s  safety  jet.”  This,  we  may  explain,  consists  of  a 
stout  brass  tube  about  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  closely  packed  with 
fine  wire,  and,  in  order  that  the  packing  should  be  as  close  as 
possible,  after  the  tube  is  filled  with  the  wire  a  stout  steel  pin 
is  driven  into  the  centre.  Another  form  of  this  burner  is  made  by 
packing  a  brass  chamber  with  many  thicknesses  of  fine  wire  gauze, 
and  sometimes  in  place  of  the  gauze  or  wire  the  tube  or  chamber 
is  filled  with  small  shot.  The  principle  of  these  burners  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Davy  lamp,  namely,  that  a  flame  of  ignited  gas 
is  extinguished  by  contact  with  a  large  surface  of  a  good  conductor 
of  heat ;  hence,  should  the  burning  gases  by  any  chance  be  “  sucked 
back,”  they  would  be  extinguished  before  they  could  reach  the  reser¬ 
voir. 

With  either  of  these  arrangements  it  would  seem  quite  impossible 
that  an  explosion  could  occur;  but,  unfortunately,  experience  proves 
that  they  do  occasionally  happen.  The  gases,  having  to  pass 
through  such  small  orifices,  necessarily  reduces  its  force,  unless 
great  pressure  be  put  upon  the  bags,  and  for  this  reason  the  size  is 
often  made  larger  than  is  consistent  with  absolute  safety. 

We  are  not  aware  what  form  of  burner  Mr.  Bridge  employs,  but 
he  attaches  great  importance  to  the  use  of  valves  which  he  has  fitted 
in  his  tubes,  the  action  of  which  is  to  close  the  passage  immediately 
any  back  pressure  is  exerted,  thus  preventing  the  gas  returning  to 
the  bags.  Some  operators,  we  are  aware,  use  the  mixed  gases 
without  any  safety  appliances  whatever,  trusting  entirely  to  the 
pressure  alone  to  prevent  the  flame  returning  to  the  reservoir;  but, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  a  very  dangerous  mode  of  working,  and 
it  requires  the  utmost  amount  of  care  in  order  to  avoid  accidents. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  light  produced  when  the  gases  are 
mixed  before  ignition  is  the  best;  yet,  for  all  ordinary  purposes  for 
which  an  amateur  is  likely  to  require  the  lime  light,  the  blow- 
through  burner  will  answer,  so  far  as  brilliancy  is  concerned,  while 
at  the  same  time  its  almost  entire  immunity  from  danger  will  ensure 
its  continued  employment.  Many  of  the  blow-through  jets  now  in 
the  market  are  open  to  improvement  in  their  construction,  because 
the  quality  of  the  light  they  produce  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  where  the  stream  of  oxygen  impinges  upon  the  flame  of 
hydrogen  ;  and  unless  the  orifice  be  in  the  proper  position  the  best 
results  will  not  be  obtained. 

If  we  examine  half-a-dozen  burners  we  shall  probably  find  that  in 
no  two  is  the  size  and  position  of  the  oxygen  jet  identical  ;  hence  the 
variation  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  light  yielded  by  diff-rent 
burners,  although  presumably  of  the  same  construction.  The  burners 
of  this  form  which  used  to  be  supplied  were  generally  fitted  wiih  an 
adjustable  nozzle,  which  enabled  the  hydrogen  flame  to  be  approached 
nearer  to  or  placed  farther  from  the  oxygen  jet ;  but  we  now  rarely  see 
any  provision  made  for  doing  this,  more  particularly  in  the  cheaper 
forms  of  apparatus,  although  it  would  entail  but  little  extra  expense. 

No  one  can  doubt  that,  of  the  two  forms  of  burner,  the  blow- 
through  is  by  far  the  safer,  especially  in  unskilled  hands;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  mixed  jet  is  of  necessity  a  source  of  danger 
when  employed  by  an  experienced  and  careful  operator. 
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We  would  strongly  impress  upon  all  who  use  the  lime  light — 
whether  for  lantern  or  other  purposes — not  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  word  “  safety  ”  when  applied  to  any  particular 
form  of  burner  or  valve,  because,  after  all,  they  are  but  useful 
adjuncts  in  enabling  the  careful  user  of  them  to  avoid  accidents,  and 
not ,  as  some  imagine,  absolutely  preventing  them.  Whichever  form 
of  apparatus  may  be  employed,  we  repeat  the  advice  so  frequently 
given  in  these  columns,  namely,  always  to  keep  equal  weights  upon 
each  bag — supposing  both  gases  are  used  under  pressure — and  never 
to  remove  the  pressure  until  the  taps  are  not  only  turned  off  at  the 
burners  but  also  at  the  bags  themselves. 

- ♦- - 

SUMMER  TROUBLES  AND  WINTER  REMEDIES  IN 
GELATINE. 

The  outdoor  season  may  now  be  considered  to  be  pretty  well  over 
for  this  year — at  least  for  the  majority  of  outdoor  workers — though 
some  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  who  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  facilities  which  gelatine  plates  afford  them  in  securing 
snow  scenes  and  other  more  animated  pictures  of  winter  life.  For 
the  next  few  months  amateurs,  at  any  rate,  will  find  little  to  do 
except  in  the  way  of  mounting  and  framing  prints,  from  their  negatives 
of  this  year;  overhauling  the  latter,  and  intensifying,  reducing,  spot¬ 
ting,  &c.,  where  such  treatment  may  be  deemed  necessary ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  in  forming  plans  for  next  year’s  campaign.  This  last 
is,  perhaps,  to  the  amateur  mind  the  one  great  consolation  during 
his  months  of  photographic  inactivity. 

The  past  summer  must  have  taught  to  many  who  are  even  but  of 
a  vaguely-observant  nature  sundry  lessons  which,  if  taken  to 
heart,  they  have  now  the  time  to  apply.  It  is  needless — it  would, 
indeed,  be  impossible — to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  “lessons” 
which  may  have  been  learnt  by  different  operators  under  various 
circumstances;  but  there  is  one  which  all — whether  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  portraitist  or  landscapist-^-must  have  had  brought  home  to 
them  with  considerable  force,  and  that  is  the  absolute  unreliability 
of  gelatine  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  summer  weather.  It 
is  useless  to  deny  the  fact — as  some  enthusiasts  no  doubt  will  do — 
that  gelatine  has  during  the  past  summer  proved  itself  too  much  for 
many  even  of  the  cognoscenti.  How  otherwise  can  we  account  for 
the  circumstance  of  so  many  of  the  plate-makers  being  placed  hors 
de  combat ,  and  the  cousequent  scarcity— we  may  almost  say  dearth — 
of  plates  in  the  market  ? 

The  far-seeing  amongst  those  who  prepare  their  own  plates  will, 
we  have  little  doubt,  employ  themselves  during  the  winter  months 
in  attempting  to  remedy  this  very  serious  fault  in  the  gelatine  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but  how?  The  chances  of  failure  had  been  previously,  to  all 
appearance,  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  processes  have  been  devised  by 
which,  if  gelatine  is  to  be  relied  upon  at  all  to  stand  the  extremes  of 
a  temperate  climate,  want  of  success  seemed  to  be  rendered  an 
impossibility.  But  in  spite  of  Coignet’s  gelatine,  in  spite  of  chrome 
alum,  ice,  alcohol,  and  antiseptics  of  every  description,  failure  has 
turned  up  only  too  frequently.  We  do  not  say  that  failure  has  been 
the  universal  experience;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  some  professional 
plate-makers  and  many  amateurs  who  have  not  experienced  any 
greater  inconvenience  by  their  gelatine  operations  during  the  very 
hot  weather  than  they  would  themselves  feel  personally  from  the  un¬ 
wonted  heat. 

In  several  cases  which  have  come  to  our  notice  the  failure  has 
not  been  traceable  to  the  gelatine;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  taken  the 
form  of  too  great  solubility  of  the  film,  frilling,  or  difficulty  in 
getting  the  plates  to  set  without  decomposition,  all  of  which  are 
phases  of  the  troubles  we  are  accustomed  to  anticipate  in  hot 
weather  and  to  prepare  for.  Those  troubles  have  been  apparently 
met  successfully;  but  others  have  cropped  up  of  a  character  ap¬ 
parently  more  closely  connected  with  the  inorganic  than  the  organic 
constituents  of  the  emulsion.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
heard  several  hints  thrown  out  darkly  as  to  the  preparation  of  a 
stock  of  plates  during  the  winter  sufficient  to  last  out  the  next  season. 

This  may  be  a  good  plan  where  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  out;  but 
there  are  numerous  objections  to  it,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  diffi¬ 


culty  of  preparing  successive  batches  of  plates  identical  in  character. 
When  a  number  of  plates  are  newly  coated  and  tested  their  exact 
characteristics  and  peculiarities  are  still  in  the  memory  of  the 
operator,  and  he  is  able  to  act  accordingly ;  but  after  some  months, 
during  which,  probably,  a  great  number  of  different  batches  have 
been  made,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  moBt  careful  system  of 
registration,  to  keep  in  view  the  exact  qualities  of  each  and  every 
separate  packet  of  plates.  Again:  there  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
how  many  plates  to  prepare  to  last  through  the  season.  We  have 
heard  of  more  than  one  instance  where  this  wise  provision  has  been 
made  during  the  winter  months;  but  the  store,  after  lasting  through 
the  spring  and  early  summer;  has  run  out  just  at  the  very  time  and 
in  the  very  weather  of  which  it  was  designed  to  render  the  photo¬ 
grapher  altogether  independent. 

There  is  not,  however,  any  necessity  to  resort  to  this  wholesale 
coating  of  plates,  which  occupies  a  great  deal  of  time  that  might 
be  applied  to  other  purposes  at  that  season,  and  the  plates  them¬ 
selves  are  troublesome  to  store  and  protect  from  accident  and  injury. 
The  better  plan,  which  we  would  recommend,  is  to  make  the  emulsion 
during  the  winter  and  convert  it  into  the  state  of  pellicle;  this 
presents  several  advantages  which  we  may  briefly  enumerate.  In 
the  first  place,  amateurs,  whose  time  for  photography  is  limited,  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  get  through  a  great  deal  more  necessary  work 
during  the  colder  months.  The  pellicle  is  easily  stored,  occupies  only 
small  space,  and  is  but  little  liable  to  accident  or  injury.  Each 
batch,  after  testing  to  see  that  it  is  of  good  quality,  is  added  to  the 
general  store,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed.  In  this  manner  au 
average  of  the  different  preparations  is  obtained,  and  the  whole  of 
the  plates  prepared  from  that  stock  may  be  regarded  as  near  uni¬ 
formity  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  photography. 

If  this  course  be  adopted  summer  troubles  will  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
disappear.  The  emulsion  may  be  made  and  the  plates  coated  in  less 
than  an  hour  with,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  little  risk  of  failure. 
The  presence  of  the  silver  bromide  appears  to  have  a  beneficial 
action  in  preserving  the  gelatine;  and,  when  it  is  once  formed  in  a 
state  of  fine  division,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  an  hour  or 
two’s  exposure  to  moisture  causing  “  granularity,”  which  was  one  of 
the  troubles  of  the  past  season. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Professor  Stebbing,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  we  learnt  that  he  invariably  adopts  this  plan  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  uniformity.  We  shall,  at  a  latter  date,  have 
something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  making  pellicle. 


A  NOTE  OF  WARNING.— CAUTION. 

Last  week,  under  this  heading,  we  called  attention  to  certain  ill 
effects  that  carbon  prints  were  liable  to  if  not  kept  free  from  damp,  the 
fact  being  that,  unless  special  precautions  had  been  taken,  the  proba¬ 
bilities  were  that  carbon  pictures  upon  porcelain  or  upon  paper  would 
be  largely  injured  by  a  growth  of  some  member  of  that  class  of  micro¬ 
scopic  fungus  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  “  mildew  ;”  and 
we  pointed  out  some  likely  remedies  against  the  occurrence  of  the 
phenomenon. 

One  of  these  remedies  was  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury — a 
chemical  widely  known  to  be  most  destructive  to  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  We,  however,  seize  the  present  opportu¬ 
nity  to  point  out  a  very  grave  objection  to  its  use,  and  one.  of  sp 
serious  a  nature  that  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  this  chemical 
should  only  be  employed  under  certain  exceptional  circumstances, 
with  special  safeguards  against  a  very  probable  dangerous  con¬ 
sequence. 

A  large  number  of  photographs  are  at  the  present  time  worked  up 
in  monochrome  in  a  slight  as  well  as  a  more  finished  manner,  and 
one  very  common  method  of  causing  the  somewhat  repellant  surface 
of  the  carbon  print  to  “  take  ”  the  colour  is  to  pass  the  tongue  over 
the  surface,  thus  slightly  moistening  it  with  saliva,  with  the  effect  of 
“  killing  ”  the  greasiness.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  this  be  done 
with  a  print  or  a  number  of  prints  treated  with  bichloride  of  mercury 
great  danger  is  run  of  taking  into  the  mouth  a  portion  of  the 
poisonous  chemical.  It  is  not  likely  that  sufficient  would  be  taken 
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up  to  do  actual  injury  ;  but  there  is  the  liability  of  frequently  re¬ 
peating  the  action,  and,  also,  there  is  the  danger  (slight  though  it 
may  be)  of  taking  up  some  of  the  chemical  into  the  mouth  when 
the  very  common  practice  of  moistening  the  brush  between  the 
lips  is  adopted.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what  else 
besides  the  substances  we  named  may  be  considered  sufficiently 
efficacious  to  render  the  use  of  this  dangerous  chemical  unneces¬ 
sary. 

The  subject  of  mildew  has  occupied  business  men  in  matters 
other  than  photographic,  and,  as  we  scarcely  need  say,  many 
remedies  have  been  proposed,  tried,  and  rejected.  The  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  copper  have  been  experimented  with,  and  also  the 
arsenite  of  soda — all,  however,  without  effect.  It  has  been  found, 
too,  that  printed  cotton  goods  (which  in  their  sizing  or  the 
printing  contain  albumen  or  gelatine  in  quantity)  when  much  oxide 
of  iron  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and,  also,  when  tannin  is  largely 
present,  are  especially  liable  to  the  visitations  of  this  fungus — 
the  iron,  for  example,  becoming  of  a  pale  tint.  (This  latter  point 
is  of  importance  in  view  of  the  iron  that  is  used  so  largely  in 
some  carbon  tissues.) 

One  point  that  was  discovered  in  investigating  the  question  con¬ 
tains  some  germs  of  hope  for  the  photographer:  salts  of  chromic 
acid  prevented  the  fermentation  or  action,  whatever  it  is,  that 
developes  (or  is  developed  by)  the  spots.  Seeing,  however,  that,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  mildew  spots  have  occurred  upon  carbon 
prints,  it  is  evident  that,  though  the  presence  of  chromium  may  pre¬ 
vent  in  a  great  measure  a  multiplicity  of  cases,  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon  as  a  complete  safeguard. 

(It  has  been  found  that  in  those  instances  where  the  fungus  has 
appeared  the  spots  have  an  acid  reaction,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  production  of  lactic  or  butyric  acid ;  and  this  suggests  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  another  form  of  one  of  the  preservatives  we  named  might 
be  useful.  Salicylate  of  soda  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  fairly 
cheap  rate,  and  if  the  print  were  dressed  with  it  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  acid  liberated  by  a  possible  growth  of  fungus  would 
act  upon  the  salicylate  of  soda  and  liberate  the  salicylic  acid,  the  first- 
named  acid  being  itself  neutralised  in  the  act.  This  preparation  would 
seem  to  have  great  promise ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  peculiar  odour — which  to  some  people  is  most  offensive — that 
seems  inherent  in  carbolic  acid,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  re¬ 
commend  anything  better.  We  may  say  that  salicylic  acid  is 
perfectly  innocuous  if  taken  internally,  and,  also,  that  no  danger 
whatever  could  occur  from  carbolic  acid  through  the  action  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  tongue  over  a  print  treated  with  it. 

In  cases  where  the  mildew  has  already  made  its  appearance  a 
method  of  cure  is  of  more  interest  than  one  of  prevention,  and  the 
plan  we  have  recommended  has  been  the  placing  upon  the  back  of 
the  picture,  and  also  in  the  glue  or  paste  used  for  fastening  it  up,  of 
a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  after  every  spot  has  first  been  carefully 
removed. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  acid  nature  of  the  spots,  it  occurs  to  us 
that  it  would  be  an  extremely  useful  plan  to  first  place  the  picture  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ammonia,  by  which  means  the  acid  already  deve¬ 
loped  would  be  neutralised.  The  method  of  pasting  up  with  carbolic 
acid  enclosed  could  then  be  utilised ;  or,  if  thought  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  value  of  the  picture  or  the  great  extent  of  the  spots  to 
be  seen,  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit 
might  be  delivered  on  the  surface  of  the  print  by  one  of  the  spray 
apparatus. 

Our  readers  will  decide,  each  for  himself,  the  method  he  would 
choose ;  but  that  one  plan  or  other  should  be  employed  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt — not  through  any  assumption  that  carbon  prints 
are  necessarily  very  liable  to  mildew,  but  in  order  to  provide  against 
a  known  contingency.  It  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  the  general 
public  in  their  treatment  of  pictures  are  neither  wise  nor  careful. 
The  very  porcelain  picture  we  first  alluded  to  forms  a  case  in  point. 
It  was  one  of  a  set  of  four  belonging  to  a  wealthy  gentleman  who  had 
two  mansions — town  and  country.  These  pictures,  with  many  others, 
were  left  on  the  walls  of  the  town  house,  shut  up  for  months  together, 
without  fire  or  ventilation,  while  he  was  residing  at  his  other  man¬ 


sion  ;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  is  owing  the  advent  of  this  mildew,  which, 
likely  enough,  may  be  attacking  others  of  his  pictures  unknown  to 
him.  This  is  only  one  of  many  possible  disastrous  contin¬ 
gencies. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Second  Notice.] 

A  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  room  in  Pall 
Mall  makes  us  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  names  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  in  former  years  are  absent  from  the  catalogue  than 
we  had  at  first  supposed.  Amongst  the  absentees  are  Captain  Abney, 
Messrs.  F.  Beasley,  Bedford,  Payne  Jennings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Payne,  Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Captain  G.  H.  Verney,  and 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  besides  many  more  of  the  dii  minores  of 
amateur  and  professional  photography.  The  absence  of  some  of 
these  is  readily  accounted  for;  we  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Payne  have  been  prevented  exhibiting  this  year — the  one  by  an 
accident,  the  other  through  illness — and  thus  visitors  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  this  year  deprived  of  the  usual  collections  of  artistically- 
arranged  flower  devices  and  instantaneous  studies  of  animals  with 
which  the  names  of  Mrs.  Payne  and  her  husband  are  inseparably 
connected.  Colonel  Wortley,  too,  only  reached  home  after  “  putting 
a  belt  round  the  world,”  to  find  the  Exhibition  in  full  swing,  and  we 
must  therefore  wait  until  next  year  ere  we  can  hope  to  view  the 
treasures  collected  during  his  extended  tour.  In  most  of  the  other 
cases  we  fear  the  cause  has  been  merely  inability  to  get  their  exhibits 
ready  by  so  early  a  date. 

Commencing  with  the  catalogue,  we  find  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  is 
this  year  represented  by  a  series  of  enlargements  of  Foreground 
Studies,  some  of  which  are  alike  admirable  in  selection  aB  well  as 
execution,  and  are  somewhat  novel  in  Btyle  and  idea.  The  Hermit's 
Tree  at  St.  Leonard's  Vale  (No.  22),  The  Queen  of  the  Forest  (No. 
31),  and  The  Sentinel  (No.  32),  are  three  splendid  enlargements  of 
trees,  in  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  well-known  style. 

Mr.  Chas.  Sands  exhibits  three  pictures  of  large  size  (24  X  22), 
taken  so  far  back  as  1861,  by  Fothergill’s  collodio-albumen  process, 
the  subjects  being  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  two  of  the  Ferry  Boat 
Inn,  Tottenham. 

Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  again  contributes  specimens  of  arctic  photo¬ 
graphy  in  two  frames  of  Views  Taken  During  the  Second  Dutch 
Expedition ,  1879  (Nos.  3  and  17).  These  are  from  gelatine  plates, 
and  are  quite  equal  to  the  results  exhibited  last  year  by  the  same 
gentleman  from  collodio-bromide  plates.  Deck  of  “Willem  Barents" 
Under  Sail,  from  Fore  Topmast  (No.  30),  presents  a  curious  puzzle  to 
the  spectator  at  the  first  glance. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gale  has  a  large  number  of  frames  of  studies  in 
Brittany,  Normandy,  and  elsewhere.  Granville  Smacks,  Early 
Morning  (No.  5),  is  a  charming  picture,  similar  in  style  to  the  same 
artist’s  Brixham  Trawlers  in  last  year’s  Exhibition.  Sunset  Off 
Finisterre  (No.  294)  is  a  magnificent  cloud  effect;  but  the  sun  appears 
too  high  in  the  heavens  for  “  sunset.”  In  his  rendering  of  the  quaint 
architecture  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  Mr.  Gale  is  particularly 
happy,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  his  position,  as  one  of  the  judges, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  being  awarded  another  medal. 

Mr.  F.  G.  O.  Stuart  has  a  number  of  specimens  of  wet  collodion 
work,  mostly  architectural  subjects  of  large  size.  In  point  of 
technical  excellence  these  are  good,  but  the  subjects  themselves 
allow  little  scope  for  artistic  treatment. 

A  frame  of  nine  views  illustrating  The  Tag  Bridge  Disaster  (No.  10), 
by  Messrs.  James  Valentine  and  Sons,  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  catastrophe  of  last  December.  Landscapes  (No.  12)  and 
Studies  of  Trees  (No.  114)  are  up  to  Messrs.  Valentine’s  usual 
standard. 

Hoar  Frost  on  the  Trent  (No.  19),  by  Mr.  George  Renwick,  is  hung 
so  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it  minutely ;  but,  from  what  we 
can  see  of  it,  it  appears  to  be  a  good  rendering  of  a  winter  skating 
scene. 

Autumnal  Views  in  Surrey,  on  gelatine  plates  (No.  20),  by  T.  M. 

Brownrigg,  are  fine  examples  of  the  class  of  rural  scenery  for  which 
that  county  is  celebrated  ;  but  they  are  not,  we  think,  quite  equal  to 
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some  of  the  exhibitor’s  previous  “  wet”  work.  In  the  department  of 
“  instantaneous”  photography  Major  Brownrigg  is  not  behind  other 
gelatine  workers.  In  No.  264  we  have  a  frame  of  nine  Instantaneous 
Vieivs  on  Land  and  Water,  the  subjects  including  a  train  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  the  firing  of  a  gun  from  the  Fort 
at  Southsea,  and  a  Header  on  the  Wey,  in  which  a  bather  has  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  plunging  into  the  water,  one-half  of  the  body 
being  immersed.  The  rest  are  of  a  less  “  sensational  ”  character, 
but  no  doubt  require  as  much  skill  in  their  execution. 

Returning  from  Market  (No.  21),  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Baker,  is  a  large 
composition  printed  from  five  negatives  (wet  collodion).  The  separate 
negatives  are  technically  excellent  and  the  work  of  joining  them 
has  been  well  performed;  but  the  four  figures  have  a  scattered 
appearance,  and  exhibit,  individually,  signs  of  “  studio”  posing. 

Lieutenant  Darwin,  R.E.,  contributes  five  views  (Nos.  23  to  27) 
on  gelatine  plates,  and  one  view  (wet)  of  Burnham  Beeches  (No.  249). 
Perhaps  the  latter  is  the  more  brilliant  picture,  though  all  are 
good. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  has  also  become  a  convert  to  gelatine,  as  is 
proved  by  his  frame  of  Views  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (No.  29),  which 
are  well  chosen  and  technically  excellent. 

Messrs.  Newnham  and  Co.  exhibit  two  pictures — The  Wanderer, 
and  A  Portrait  (Nos.  33  and  34) — which  show  good  manipulation. 
But  why  the  name  should  have  been  applied  in  the  first  instance 
to  a  young  lady  in  a  state  of  semi -deshabille,  smiling,  in  the  centre 
of  a  “  property  ”  moorland  scene  we  cannot  tell. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that,  although  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  has  asked 
sundry  rather  awkward  questions  on  the  subject  of  Wet  versus  Dry 
Plates,  he  is  not  prejudiced  against  the  latter.  In  Nos.  44  and  45 
we  have  a  couple  of  frames  of  views  in  gelatine  which  are  scarcely 
of  the  character  that  would  induce  the  operator  to  condemn  the 
process  which  produced  them;  and,  as  we  happen  to  know  that 
these  are  the  result  of  a  “  first  trip  with  gelatine  plates,”  we  shall 
look  in  the  not  distant  future  to  find  Mr.  Dunmore  championing  the 
process  he  now  has  the  credit  of  having  disparaged. 

Mr.  A.  Donald  exhibits  four  pictures  of  Mains  Castle,  Claverhouse, 
and  Vicinity.  No.  50  is  bright  and  vigorous,  but  the  remaining 
three  are  wanting  in  brilliancy. 

The  School  of  Military  Engineering  are,  as  usual,  well  represented, 
the  best  of  their  exhibits  being  Burnham  Beeches  (No.  56),  which  is 
particularly  bright  and  delicate.  The  similarity  in  style  between 
these  pictures  and  those  of  Lieutenant  Darwin  is  as  marked  as 
usual. 

Four  Riverside  Sketches  (No.  59),  and  Four  Rural  Sketches  in 
Home  Counties  (No.  67),  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Ferneley,  are  picturesque 
selections  in  their  respective  classes;  in  manipulation  they  show 
signs  of  care  and  skill. 

Mr.  F.  Downer  sends  three  frames  of  genre  pictures  (one  being  a 
replica  in  enlarged  form)  in  a  somewhat  commonplace  style  of  art, 
though  the  technical  character  is  good.  The  best  is  Wonting  for  the 
Bride  (No.  130). 


ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  STANDARD 
MEASUREMENT  OF  SENSITIVENESS. 

No.  II. 

Since  my  last  communication  I  have  looked  up  some  results  of  the 
comparative  trials  with  different  lots  of  standard  candles,  and  I  find 
that  the  greatest  discrepancy  is  within  ten  per  cent.  This,  I  think, 
is  rather  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  the  “  standard  candle  ”  for 
photographic  use.  No  doubt  an  error  of  ten  per  cent,  would  severely 
upset  the  equanimity  of  a  scientific  philosopher;  but  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  a  practical  man.  This  I  put  to  the  test  by  asking  a  few 
members  of  the  “  black  art,”  and  the  general  answer  was — “  Quite 
near  enough  for  what  we  want.”  I  think  that  by  using  several 
candles  at  once,  as  before  mentioned,  it  would  be  easy  to  work  with 
much  leas  than  ten  per  cent,  error. 

If  exposures  are  to  be  made  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the 
source  of  light  great  care  must  be  taken  to  surround  the  candles  with 
non-reflecting  material,  so  that  no  light  be  obtained  by  reflection.  I 
must  lay  particular  stress  on  this  point,  as  I  know  by  experience 
that  grave  errors  may  be  caused  by  inattention  to  this.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  though  light  from  a  point  decreases  in  intensity  as 


the  square  of  the  distance,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  rule 
holds  good  when  the  surface  of  light  is  large  comparatively  with  the 
distance.  As  an  instance:  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Warnerke  and  1 
were  using  an  “  albo-carbon”  light  close  to  a  light-coloured  wall,  and 
the  usual  white  ceiling.  At  various  distances,  to  about  twenty-five 
feet,  we  exposed  some  gelatine  plates  through  a  “  seusitometer.”  On 
investigation  we  found  that  the  effect  of  the  reflected  light  was 
so  great  that  the  results  taken  close  to  the  light  were  squared  in 
their  value — an  error,  of  course,  extraordinarily  great. 

It  may  be  objected  that  so  far  I  have  confounded  the  luminous 
with  the  chemical  part  of  light.  I  have  assumed  that  errors  of 
actinism  would  not  be  greater  than  those  of  luminosity,  and  experi¬ 
ment  will  show  whether  I  am  right.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  at  once 
the  best  mechanical  arrangements  for  using  a  standard  light  as  a 
measurer  of  sensitiveness,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  so 
many  ways  in  which  the  thing  may  be  done.  The  arrangement 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cowan  would,  I  should  think,  answer  well  if  the 
apparatus  were  always  made  by  the  same  parties ;  but  if  something 
is  required  that  anyone  could  make,  then  the  objection  mentioned  by 
the  Editors  a  few  weeks  ago  would  hold  good.  Another  objection  to 
Mr.  Cowan’s  arrangement  is  that  it  could  not  be  used  for  testing 
rather  insensitive  compounds,  as  the  time  of  exposure  is  so  limited. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  might  be  compensated  by  working  closer  to 
the  light;  but  I  think  that  it  would  simplify  matters  if  one  fixed 
distance  could  be  arranged. 

The  method  proposed  by  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  is  free  from 
this  objection,  and,  provided  that  a  multiplying  gear  be  arranged  to 
revolve  the  disc,  I  should  say  that  this  plan  would  answer  very  well. 
It  would  not  do  to  revolve  the  disc  directly  by  hand,  as  an  equal 
speed  for  each  revolution  could  not  be  obtained,  and  a  considerable 
error  might  creep  in.  With  the  disc  revolving  several  times,  to  one 
revolution  made  by  the  hand,  no  error  could  be  made  of  any 
importance. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  something  easier  to  make  and  more 
simple  might  be  constructed,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
dark  slide,  but  having  several  slides  instead  of  one,  so  that  different 
parts  of  the  same  plate  could  be  exposed  at  different  times.  Between 
the  plate  and  the  slides  a  stencil  plate  with  a  series  of  numbers 
would  be  placed — say  half-an-inch  apart.  By  drawing  any  of  the 
slides  out  half-an-inch  at  a  time  each  number  could  be  exposed  for 
any  desired  length  of  time.  A  series  of  small  holes  half-an-inch 
apart,  fitting  a  small  peg,  would  enable  the  slides  to  be  moved  at 
once  to  the  right  place,  as  the  slide  would  be  stopped  by  the  peg, 
which  could  be  moved  to  the  next  hole,  while  the  exposure  of  one  of 
the  numbers  took  place. 

With  regard  to  time,  some  arrangement  is  necessary  for  beating 
or  indicating  dead  seconds.  Those  who  possess  dead  seconds’ 
watches  are  all  right  on  this  point.  I  have  both  used  the  metronome, 
and  seen  it  used  by  others,  with  great  success ;  but  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  that  the  metronome  beats  truly  by  comparing  it  first 
with  a  clock.  I  prefer  to  let  it  beat  two  or  three  times  to  the  second, 
and  let  the  bell  indicate  the  seconds.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
metronome  is  reliable  when  beating  only  once  to  the  second. 
Another  method,  which  is  far  cheaper  and  more  correct,  is  one 
adopted  by  a  friend  of  mine.  He  took  one  of  the  cheap  Swiss 
clocks  which  may  be  bought  for  two  shillings  or  less,  and  lengthened 
its  pendulum  with  a  piece  of  wire  till  it  beat  dead  seconds.  Any¬ 
thing  more  effective  or  simple  I  have  not  seen.  It  was  done  for 
timing  ordinary  exposures  in  the  studio.  Some  may  say — “  Why 
not  simply  have  a  pendulum  and  set  it  going  with  the  finger?” 
This  would,  no  doubt,  do  for  short  exposures,  but  would  scarcely  be 
so  convenient  for  long  ones.  I  much  regret  that  Mr.  Warnerke  is 
not  in  England.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  “  standard 
sensitometers  ”  if  he  were.  The  sensitometers  now  in  use,  and  which 
are  almost  individually  indispensable,  were  made  in  various  densities 
to  suit  the  personal  experiments  of  different  people,  so  that  each  one 
could  choose  for  himself. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  myself  clearly  understood.  I 
have  not  gone  into  elaborate  detail  of  what  I  should  propose  myself, 
as  I  know  very  well  that  this  matter  cannot  be  settled  by  one  person. 
I  propose,  therefore,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and 
arrange  what  is  best  to  be  done.  I  think  that  an  appeal  to  Captain 
Abney  to  help  us  in  this  matter  would  be  of  value,  as  his  great  ex¬ 
perience  and  scientific  knowledge  would  tend  to  place  matters  on  a 
secure  basis. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  asked  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  if  they 
would  undertake  to  supply  standard  arrangements,  and,  with  the 
ready  enterprise  they  have  for  the  advancement  of  photographic 
progress,  they  have  offered  to  make  whatever  a  committee  may 
decide  on.  We  should  at  least  know  where  to  get  our  standard 
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arrangements  all  alike.  I  hope  the  Editors  will  kindly  undertake 
to  form  a  committee,  and  will  others  more  au  fait  than  myself  be 
so  good  as  to  contribute  to  a  standard  measurement  of  sensitiveness? 

James  Cadett. 


HOW  TO  REMEDY  A  DEFECT  IN  GELATINE  FILMS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

At  the  request  of  our  Secretary,  and  in  order  that  our  opening 
meeting  should  not  be  without  a  paper,  I  have  prepared  a  short 
one  upon  a  subject  that,  in  all  probability,  has  more  or  less  interest 
for  the  majority  of  photographers.  The  subject  is  Defects  in 
Gelatino- Bromide  Films,  especially  that  form  of  defect  termed 
“pitting;”  for,  as  the  working  of  gelatine  plates  in  some  form  or 
another  is  the  most  absorbing  topic  of  modern  photographic  prac¬ 
tice,  the  results  of  any  experiments  tending  to  throw  light  on  the 
matter  will  probably  be  acceptable.  This  process,  being  still  in 
its  babyhood,  has  to  undergo  a  considerable  amount  of  buffeting 
and  criticism  before  it  can  be  successful  in  altogether  displacing 
our  old  friend,  wet  collodion.  Even  then,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  photographic  mind  can  be  thoroughly  set  at  rest  as 
to  the  reliability  of  gelatino-bromide  films. 

The  particular  trouble  we  will  now  discuss  is  “pitting” — that 
peculiar  and  annoying  defect  associated  more  especially  with  the 
use  of  Coignet’s  gelatine,  which,  save  and  except  this  drawback, 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  samples  of  gelatine  we  have  to 
choose  from.  I  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  impression  that 
this  defect  was  not  to  be  remedied  (the  cause  being  grease  or  some 
peculiar  compound  inseparable  from  the  gelatine)  unless  eliminated 
by  some  elaborate  process  that  would  be  so  troublesome  as  to 
be  practically  out  of  the  question  with  the  generality  of  amateur 
plate  makers.  Having,  however,  heard  that  a  remedy  had  been 
found,  but  which  is  still,  however,  a  secret  process,  I  instituted  a 
number  of  experiments  with  the  idea  of  finding  out  the  cause  and 
overcoming  the  difficulty. 

To  ascertain  the  reason  of  these  depressions  termed  “  pitting” — 
and  no  better  term  could  be  used — was  my  first'care,  and  in  this 
manner  I  attempted  to  solve  the  problem : — A  small  quantity  of 
emulsion  was  made,  entirely  of  Coignet’s  gelatine — a  sample  that 
had  invariably  given  a  great  number  of  spots  ;  this  was  placed  in 
a  beaker  in  a  pan  of  water  which  was  kept  boiling  until  the 
emulsion  attained  about  200  degrees  of  heat.  It  was  then  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pan  and  allowed  to  cool  to  about  100°.  A  cold 
plate  was  now  coated,  and  the  process  of  setting  closely  watched. 
A  sort  of  effervescence,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  seemed  to  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  emulsion  was  flowed  over  the  plate,  and  each  bubble 
of  air  or  gas  as  it  expanded  and  burst  caused  an  indentation,  which 
the  fluidity  of  the  emulsion  soon  made  level;  but  as  the  gela¬ 
tine  commenced  to  set,  those  bubbles  that  were  continually 
being  liberated  caused  depressions  which  the  thickened  emulsion 
failed  to  flow  into,  leaving  an  irregular  surface.  At  length  the 
emulsion  became  sufficiently  solid  to  retain  the  bubbles  where- 
ever  they  were  generated,  and  as  it  dried  the  gaps  thus  formed 
were  permanent,  and  caused  pitting — the  larger  the  bubble  the 
deeper  the  pit,  and  consequently  the  larger  the  transparent  spot 
on  the  dried  plate.  Undoubtedly  the  same  process  is  gone 
through  with  other  gelatines ;  but  their  fluidity  is  so  much  greater, 
or  their  tenacity  so  much  less,  than  with  this  particular  sample  that 
the  air-bubbles  are  readily  dispersed,  and  the  emulsion  flows  into 
the  spaces  and  makes  a  level  film.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  bubbles  are  caused  by  air  engendered  by  the  agita¬ 
tion  and  by  the  boiling  an  emulsion  is  subjected  to  ;  but  instead  of 
being  dissipated,  as  in  limpid  fluids,  they  are  retained,  and,  when 
poured  out  in  a  thin  film  on  the  glass,  there  is  less  resistance,  and 
they  at  once  commence  to  liberate  themselves  during  the  time 
the  gelatine  remains  sufficiently  fluid.* 

The  subdued  light  in  which  the  preparation  of  plates  is  carried 
on,  together  with  the  creaminess  of  the  emulsion  itself,  prevents 
small  air-bubbles  being  observable,  and  with  other  gelatines  of 
a  softer  character  produce  no  harm. 

This,  then,  being  the  theory  of  their  formation,  two  plans 
suggested  themselves  as  remedies — one  was  to  heat  the  plates 
and  retain  them  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  keep  the  emulsion 
fluid  upon  them  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  the  other  the  addition 
of  inert  or  antiseptic  substances  that  would  in  a  measure  retard 

*  Since  this  was  written  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  tells  us  he  subjected  a  solution 
of  Coignet’s  gelatine  to  the  action 'of  the  air  pump,  and  that  before  the  receiver  was 
exhausted  a  very  considerable  frothing  up  occurred— so  much  so,  that  air  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  prevent  it  overflowing  the  containing  vessel.  On  the  admission  of  air 
the  frothing  up  at  once  subsided.  This  experiment  proves  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air  is  imprisoned  in  a  solution  of  this  gelatine. 


the  setting  of  the  film  until  all  air-bubbles  were  eliminated  and 
also  stay  incipent  decomposition.  I  found,  upon  trial,  so  long  a 
time  was  required  to  get  rid  of  the  bubbles  by  the  first  that  if  I 
could  succeed  with  the  second  process  it  would  be  an  advantage. 
After  making  one  or  two  additions,  for  trial  I  selected  glycerine 
and  acetic  lead  as  most  suitable,  and  found  by  adding  a  drop  or 
two*  to  each  ounce  of  emulsion — in  damp  weather  acetic  acid 
may  be  used  alone — and  using  the  plates  tolerably  warm,  the 
defect  of  “pitting”  was  entirely  mastered,  and  that  Coignet's 
gelatine  can  be  used  without  any  of  this  objectionable  defect 
putting  in  an  appearance. 

Whether  these  additions  will  have  any  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  prepared  plates  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  they  will  not.  Of  course  the  drying  will  be  somewhat 
delayed,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its  use  objection¬ 
able.  However  this,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  put  to  the  test,  and  I 
hope  will  stand  it  satisfactorily.  In  all  probability  other  sub¬ 
stances — sugar,  for  instance — might  be  used  instead  of  glycerine; 
but  at  present  nothing  seems  likely  to  be  more  convenient  and 
innocuous  than  pure  glycerine  and  acetic  acid.  As  these  seem  to 
answer  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  look  about  for  other  substitutes. 

Opaque  spots  form  another  source  of  trouble,  appearing  or  being 
absent  from  different  batches  of  emulsion  made  from  the  same  lot  of 
gelatine.  A  similar  appearance  is  produced  when  moist  sugar  is 
boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  for  a  certain  time  and  jioured 
to  set  on  a  slab.  More  or  lees  boiling  will  entirely  prevent  this 
appearance.  In  making  a  medicinal  sweetmeat  this  effect  is  the 
sign  of  proper  preparation.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  length  of  time  or  amount  of  heat  the  emulsion  is  subjected  to 
may  be  the  cause.  If  so,  the  remedy  is  obvious;  anyway  this 
seems  a  parallel  case.  In  this  short  paper  I  have  not  alluded  to 
spots  from  extraneous  causes,  such  as  dust,  &c.,  but  merely  to 
defects  that  seem  to  exist  in  the  material  itself. 

Edward  Dunmore. 

- o- - 

THE  ART  ROAD  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  IV. 

The  tragic  muse  is,  of  all,  that  which  works  in  the  most  potent 
manner  on  the  masses,  frequently  stirring  the  emotions  to  a  feverish 
pitch,  and  leaving  behind  an  impression  not  easily  forgotten.  1  he 
scene  remains  on  the  mind,  and  a  thrill  of  horror  at  times  agitates 
the  spectator  as  the  awful  scenes  are  reflected  on  the  sensitive 
brain.  This  is  especially  felt  by  the  unsophisticated,  as  also  by 
the  nervous  and  delicate,  portion  of  humanity,  on  which  ■well- 
rendered  scenes  have  a  power  absolutely  unknown  to  the  blase 
and  to  the  robust  temperament. 

For  the  former,  fancy  the  effect  of  such  a  picture  as  Cain, 
immediately  after  yielding  to  his  jealous  and  vindictive  feeling, 
with  his  hair  wild,  his  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  their  sockets, 
his  murderous  and  bloody  hand  held  forward,  and  himself  seen 
hurrying  from  the  fatal  spot.  What  a  scene,  when  well  depicted  ! 
and  how  telling  and  lasting  the  impression  on  the  beholder  !  Just 
bring  Byron’s  powerful  delineation  to  mind  and  see  if  there  be 
anything  more  deeply  impressive  in  dramatic  creation.  Milton  s 
Satan  does  not  surpass  it,  although  subject  and  treatment — 
different,  it  is  true — are  equally  good. 

But,  pictorially  to  succeed  in  stirring  the  feelings,  the  production 
must  be  suggestive  and  perfect  in  every  way,  otherwise  what  was 
intended  deeply  to  move  creates  disgust  with  the  psn/do-artist,  or 
mocking  hilarity  proves  his  unsavoury  reward.  The  moral  to  this 
is  simple:  unless  fully  able  mentally  to  grasp  your  subject,  to 
begin  with,  and  then  suitably  to  render  it,  eschew  with  care  scenes 
of  an  engrossing  character,  and  that  demand  the  subtle  apprecia¬ 
tive  power  of  the  matured  and  refined  artist. 

However,  the  photographer,  be  it  assumed,  is  equal  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and,  wishing  forcibly  to  attract  attention,  and  perhaps  to 
teach  a  lesson  to  future  generations,  elects  the  tragic  muse;  then, 
retrospectively  looking  for  suitable  elements,  there  comes  to  his 
mind,  say,  Lady  Macbeth,  and,  at  a  glance,  he  sees  in  her  the 
material  of  an  excellent  subject.  He  pictures  her  looking  ghastly, 
the  indelible  blood-stains  on  her  fingers,  horror  is  manifest  in  the 
expression  of  her  mouth  and  eyes;  the  step  is  a  hurried  one;  the 
flow  and  arrangement  of  the  dress  betokens  disorder  and  agitation  ; 
the  hall  behind  her  is  gloomy ;  her  shadow,  cast  on  a  massive 
pillar,  energetically  repeats  her  form  and  movement;  the  figure 
cuts  clean — light  with  heavy  shadows — against  the  sombre  back¬ 
ground ;  the  picture,  so  far  as  the  clair  obscur  is  concerned,  is 

*  Formula  Glacial  acetic  acid,  five  minims:  glycerine,  two  minims :  emulsion, 
one  ounce. 
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based  on  a  violent  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  with  barely  the 
half-tones  necessary  to  unite  them.  The  precise  and  clean  pho¬ 
tographer  calls  it  under-exposed  and  chalky  ;  but  judges,  stepping 
back  some  distance  from  the  picture,  call  it  a  masterpiece. 

Perhaps  some  would  prefer  Othello  worked  up  to  frenzy.  The 
dark  eyes  of  the  revengeful  Moor  flash  against  his  coppery  com¬ 
plexion  ;  the  lips  are  compressed,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  hand 
nervously  clenches  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  the  ample  cloak  is 
thrown  back  to  free  the  movements  of  the  murderous  arms,  the 
right  hand  has  seized  the  elegant  damask  curtain  at  the  foot  of 
Desdemona’s  bed  and  fearfully  crumples  the  gorgeous  stuff;  only  a 
few  seconds  more  and  the  deed,  not  to  be  recalled,  will  be  done ! 
Now  Othello  has  already  used  the  fatal  pillow : — 

“  Not  dead  !  not  yet  quite  dead ! 

I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain — 

So,  so.” 

Then  Iago's  wife  obtains  admittance,  and  shortly  after  Desdemona 
breathes  her  last.  What  a  fearful  page  to  write  in  black  and  white! 
and  how  powerfully  might  it  not  be  delineated  by  a  consummate 
artist  and  a  suitable  and  highly-trained  model !  All  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  terrible  passion  in  a  man’s  breast  fearfully  reverberated  on 
his  features,  the  agitation  of  the  hour  even  carried  to  the  accessories ; 
a  chair  thrown  down,  the  fine  folds  of  the  bed  curtain  brutally 
disarranged,  the  murderer’s  clothes  in  disorder,  the  whole  picture 
one  of  intense  agitation — such  is  a  subject  worthy  of  render¬ 
ing! 

How  very  fine,  likewise,  the  end  of  the  last  scene  but  one  of 
Lessing’s  Emilia  Galotti!  how  awful  Edoardo’s  answer: 

“Doch,  meine  Tochter,  doch!  ” 

Then,  immediately  after  stabbing  Emilia : 

“  Gott,  was  babe  icb  getban !  ” 

And  how  pathetic  the  daughter’s  answer: 

“  Eine  Rose  gebrochen,  ehe  der  Sturme  sie  entblattert.  Lassen  Sie  mich  sie 
ktissen,  diese  vaterliche  Hand.” 

It  is  simply  magnificent! 

The  fanatic  J acques  Clement  waiting  to  be  ushered  into  the  king’s 
presence  is  another  good  theme ;  but  better  still  is  Richard  III.  in 
his  memorable  dream,  as  the  bard  of  Avon  has  it.  What  better,  in 
fact,  could  one  wish  than  this  truly  tragical  figure  on  whose  every 
lineament  blood  seems  to  trickle  under  Shakespeare’s  powerful 
touch?  It  is  true  the  great  poet  is  said  by  historians  to  have 
unduly  darkened  the  picture  ;  but,  even  then,  there  is  quite  enough 
left  to  build  a  fearfully  sombre  picture  upon.  From  the  son  of 
Henry  to  Henry  himself,  from  Clarence  to  Hastings,  from  Rivers  to 
Gray,  besides  the  young  princes— all  weigh  on  Richard’s  con¬ 
science  and  by  turns  accuse  him.  On  a  couch  in  his  tent  he  is 
half  reclined ;  the  prison-beams  fall  plumb  on  his  terror-stricken 
face.  Yet  valiance  breathes  through  Richmond’s  deadly  adversary; 
you  perceive  in  him  the  outcome  of  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the 
man  who  stops  at  nothing  to  pave  the  way  to  his  end.  As  he  was, 
as  Duke  of  Gloucester,  he  is  still — cruel  and  courageous  to  the 
last. 

In  the  meantime  intense  agitation  possesses  him ;  he  is  a  prey  to 
the  horrid  nightmare;  the  large  dilated  eyes  and  open  mouth 
plainly  reveal  the  torments  of  the  man’s  mind,  and  the  whole 
attitude  is  in  unison  with  the  face  in  revealing  the  strife  within 
Richard’s  breast.  To  aid  in  conveying  all  this  properly,  there 
must  not  be  an  atom  of  diffused  light  in  the  studio,  direct  rays 
alone  falling  through  a  species  of  long  cylinder  fitted  up  in  the 
skylight,  and  no  light  from  any  other  quarter.  This  will  well 
isolate  the  figure,  the  massive  shadow  of  the  upper  portion  of 
which  falls  on  the  couch  and  large  cushions  intended  as  pillows. 
If  a  little  detail  be  wanting  in  any  one  part  let  it  be  obtained  by 
reflection  from  a  light-coloured  screen ;  but  I  repeat  once  more 
there  must  be  no  diffused  light  whatever  in  the  studio.  By  these 
means  you  will  have  a  thoroughly  dramatic  effect,  enhanced  by 
the  absolute  gloom  of  the  background,  vaguely  showing  the  large 
folds  of  a  regal  tent.  At  the  foot  of  the  couch,  steel  gauntlets, 
breast- plate,  and  cuissards ;  on  a  stool,  the  crown  Richard  was  to 
wear  on  the  morrow  for  the  last  time. 

Thus  it  is,  and  thus  only,  dramatic  subjects  should  be  rendered, 
if  they  are  to  be  striking.  In  these,  independently  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  attitude,  you  must  aim  after  effect,  and  light  and  shade 
must  be  contrasted  so  diametrically  as  at  once  to  be  absolutely 
impressive.  Never  mind  what  the  majority  of  photographers  will 
think  or  say  about  harsh  light  and  shade  and  apparent  under¬ 
development,  want  of  half-tone,  and  the  like  nonsense.  The  sound 
judge  of  art  will  admire  your  work.  Edmund  Kean,  Macready, 


Mrs.  Siddons,  Talma,  and  Mademoiselle  Mars  would  applaud  you, 
were  they  to  rise  from  their  graves;  and  there  could  be  no  better 
judges,  rest  assured.  A.  F.  Genlain. 


THE  HYDROSULPHITE  DEVELOPER  FOR  GELATINE 

PLATES. 

M.  Bascher,  of  Nantes,  writes  as  follows  in  the  Moniteur: — A  con¬ 
centrated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  left  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  contact  with  granulated  zinc  and  afterwards  filtered  forms,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid,  an  excellent 
developer  for  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

This  developer  has  the  advantage  of  not  necessitating  the  use  of 
ammonia,  which  in  inexperienced  hands  is  often  a  cause  of  failure. 
However,  since  the  necessary  length  of  exposure  is  not  always 
exactly  obtained,  it  is  well,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exposure, 
to  have  at  hand  the  two  dropping  bottles  of  ammonia  and  bromide 
usually  employed  in  the  alkaline  development. 

I  think  it  necessary  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  use  of  beer  in 
developing.  Beer  added,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  or  one-half 
to  the  developer,  produces  results  remarkable  enough,  and  slightly 
analogous  to  those  of  bromide.  It  often  prevents  fogging  and  increases 
the  intensity  of  the  image ;  but  it  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  slightly 
retarding  the  development.  Used  in  making  the  emulsion  beer  also 
produces  the  same  effects. 

Sugar  of  lime  added  to  the  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid  solution  gives 
much  the  same  results  as  bromide  and  beer;  but  it  seems  to  have 
over  these  two  agents  the  great  advantage  of  not  retarding  the 
development.  When  sugar  of  lime  is  added  to  the  developer  it  is 
necessary  to  filter  after  its  addition. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS  ON  ART  — A  DIALOGUE. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 
Albastor—  a  Painter.  Philip— a  Photographer. 

A. — Good  evening,  Philip  ;  I  am  glad  you  have  called.  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  stroll  into  the  country,  and  am  inclined  for  a  rest  and 
talk  with  you.  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  I  hope  you  have  been 
turning  the  recent  beautiful  weather  to  account. 

P. — To  a  certain  extent  I  have ;  with  what  success  I  leave  you  to  say. 
Here  is  a  photograph  of  an  old  gentleman  taken  a  short  time  ago. 

A. — An  admirable  head,  and  you  have  managed  it  very  well ;  but,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  there  are  some  things  I  should  like  to  suggest 
regarding  portraiture  which  are  also  applicable  to  that  branch  of 
photographic  art. 

P. — You  are  aware  of  my  inexperience,  and  I  will  gladly  receive  any 
hints  you  can  give  on  such  a  subject. 

A. — A  leading  characteristic  of  all  good  portraiture  is  simplicity  of 
arrangement.  The  aim  of  the  artist  should  be  to  paint  men  and  women, 
and  not  to  give  particular  prominence  to  the  objects  around  them. 
You  must  have  observed  that  high  lights  in  a  picture  are  often  valuable 
in  proportion  to  their  scarcity.  The  chief  light  is  concentrated  on  the 
head,  and  the  receding  extremities  of  the  figure  fall  more  or  less  into 
half-tones.  In  this  portrait  you  have  too  much  sparkle  about  your 
curtain,  table-cloth,  and  chair.  Let  your  accessories  be  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  so  well  subdued  in  tone  as  to  come  dimly  out  in  your  work. 
Your  background,  too,  might  with  advantage  be  a  good  deal  darker 
and  of  a  cloudy  nature — something  you  can  see  into,  and  always 
endeavour  to  lose  part  of  your  outline  in  the  background  ;  this  gives  a 
peculiar  charm.  Let  me  observe,  also,  that  in  this  photograph  the 
reflected  lights  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  head  are  a  degree  too  strong. 
Such  lights,  when  dimly  seen  against  a  deep  background,  give  fine  feel¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  is  a  danger  of  their  giving  a  set  expression  to  the  eyes  of 
your  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  background  would  be  well 
adapted  to  portraits  of  ladies  in  light  dresses.  In  them  contrast  should 
never  be  too  strongly  expressed ;  they  are  generally  finest  in  well- 
graduated  mezzotint.  Let  me  now  say  that  I  should  like  you  to  experi¬ 
ment  a  little  more  with  your  light.  Try  the  effect  of  letting  it  come 
through  a  smaller  aperture  in  your  glass  house ;  by  so  doing  I  am 
convinced  you  will  get  quality.  In  passing  along  the  streets  I  take  an 
occasional  peep  into  photographic  cases,  and  while  seeing  much  to 
admire,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  to  condemn,  which  seems  to  me  the 
result  of  positive  carelessness  (for  instance,  I  see  backgrounds  with 
screens  so  off  the  perpendicular  that  the  place  seems  crashing  about  the 
ears  of  all  concerned).  I  also  note  in  some  quarters  a  passion  for  scenic 
backgrounds,  with  elaborate  balustrades,  balconies,  pillars,  pilasters, 
&c.,  &c.  I  do  not  object  to  these  when  well  introduced,  but  often  they 
are  not  so ;  besides,  they  invariably  come  out  in  a  light  tone.  Why  should 
they  not  be  painted  in  those  tones  that  come  out  dimly,  such  as  dull 
yellows,  browns,  or  reds,  instead  of  the  pale  grey  they  usually  are  ?  As 
such  they  should  be  discarded.  I  read  some  time  ago,  in  a  popular 
Edinburgh  journal,  a  paper  on  the  wonderful  strides  photography  has 
recently  made ;  but,  no  doubt,  much  has  still  to  be  done.  Of  course  I 
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apply  this  remark  generally,  as  I  cannot  for  a  moment  deny  that  here 
and  there  and  now  and  then  I  have  seen  many  very  fine  productions, 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  thing  can  be  done,  and  “  where  there  is  a  will 
there’s  a  way.”  I  would  say  to  you,  never,  if  possible,  pander  to  cor¬ 
rupt  tastes ;  in  whatever  you  do,  let  it  be  your  earnest  desire  so  far  to 
satisfy  yourself,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  lead  up  the  public  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  what  fine  art  really  is,  and  with  that  purpose  in  view  a 
little  gentle  remonstrance  with  the  said  public  might  occasionally  not  be 
out  of  place. 

P. — I  understand  your  remarks,  and  shall  charge  my  memory  with 
them.  Speaking,  however,  of  light  pictures,  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
somewhat  partial  to  them,  provided  I  could  at  the  same  time  get  power. 

A. — In  light  pictures  you  may  get  much  sweetness,  and  with  delicate 
subjects  in  hand  well-diffused  light  may  be  a  necessity ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  you  can  only  get  power  from  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shadow. 
I  should  say  that  in  strongly- marked  male  heads  this  is  indispensable. 

P. — I  told  you  recently  I  was  going  to  the  Highlands.  While  there  I 
had  leisure  to  take  a  few  landscape  impressions.  Here  is  one  taken 
under  a  cold  grey  sky. 

A.- — Ah!  This  is  of  a  higher  class  than  your  portrait;  you  have 
here  got  massiveness.  Now,  just  observe  what  value  that  fragment  of 
rock  gives  to  your  foreground.  Why,  it  gives  that  concentration 
inseparable  from  unity.  What  a  very  pleasing  range  of  hills,  with  a 
quiet  dip  of  the  lake  underneath  !  The  old  shieling,  with  its  solitary 
ash  tree  in  mid-distance,  too,  comes  in  well,  and  superadds  a  human 
interest  to  the  scene.  Be  sure  and  always  place  your  camera  near  some 
object  or  objects  that  will  strengthen  and  give  point  to  your  fore¬ 
ground,  as  you  have  here  done ;  by  so  doing  you  will  avoid  sectional 
feeling.  I  have  seen  numerous  photographs,  otherwise  good,  rendered 
almost  useless  as  pictures  for  want  of  this  quality,  when  with  but 
slight  trouble  objects  might  have  been  found  almost  at  band.  Let  me 
see  :  this  other  is  also  very  good  ;  those  highland  streams,  with  their 
bouldered  and  gravelled  channels,  always  come  up  strongly.  That 
bosky  vegetation  on  the  right  bank  is  in  fine  form,  and  gives  a  pleasing 
feature  to  the  composition.  I  notice  something  would  have  come  in  on 
the  left  here  had  you  turned  your  camera  slightly,  and,  as  I  believe,  it 
would  have  improved  the  general  arrangement  I  think  you  should 
never  overlook  such  chances.  Let  me  further  remark  that  in  all  your 
landscapes  give  as  much  atmosphere  and  distance  as  possible.  We 
delight  in  the  sublimity  of  far-reaching  space,  and  great  masses  of  sky 
breathe  of  the  infinite.  Our  earlier  painters  oft^n  gave  two-thirds  of 
sky  to  one  of  land  or  water.  In  mountain  scenery  this  cannot  so 
readily  be  done ;  but  distant  mountains  partake  of  the  skyey  influences, 
and  reduce  the  bulk  of  mid-distance  and  foreground.  Landscapes  with 
little  background  invariably  speak  of  the  earth,  earthy.  I  think,  too, 
that  landscape  photographers  should  choose  cloudy  weather  for  their 
purpose  ;  they  would  thereby  get  mass,  and  beautiful  effects  are  often 
obtained  from  the  play  of  stray  sunbeams  through  the  rifted  clouds, 
and  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  well-developed  skies. 
I  like  these  works  of  yours  very  well.  You  seem  to  have  an  eye  for 
the  picturesque,  and  you  might  well  devote  more  time  to  landscape  art. 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  greater  pleasure  than  in  being  much  with 
nature  in  the  fields  and  woods.  You  see,  Philip,  I  am  very  plain  with 
you  ;  but  who  will  be  true  to  each  other  if  old  friends  are  not  ?  It  is  a 
great  matter  to  be  put  in  the  right  direction,  and  even  then,  to  be  ripe 
and  good  at  anything  worthy  in  science  or  art,  we  must  exclaim  very 
often,  with  the  witches  in  Macbeth — 

“  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble.” 

P. — Have  you  read  Mr.  Neilson’s  last  paper? 

A. — I  not  only  heard  him  deliver  it  but  have  since  read  it,  and  with 
very  great  pleasure;  it  embraces  almost  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Neilson  has  a  healthy,  intuitive  perception  of  all  that  goes 
to  the  making  of  a  fine  picture.  Besides,  the  graces  of  his  literary  style 
give  an  infinite  charm  to  his  papers ;  they  possess  the  beautiful  qualities 
he  urges  upon  painters  and  photographers  to  adopt. 

P. — I  quite  agree  with  you ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  passages  I  am 
not  very  sure  I  quite  understand.  For  instance  :  what  do  you  think  he 
means  by  art  and  nature  being  in  some  respects  opposed  to  each  other, 
as  when  an  “  artist  portrays  a  mile  of  nature  on  a  foot  of  canvas  ?” 

A. — I  take  him  to  mean  precisely  what  he  says ;  that  is,  that  no 
artist  ever  can  give  the  actual  dimensions  of  nature.  He  can  only  do 
so  relatively;  and,  having  an  approximate  idea  of  the  bulk  of  nature, 
pictures  appeal  to  our  sensibilities  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  matters  little  on  what  scale 
an  artist  represents  nature.  He  should  have  the  skill  to  express  some 
idea  of  its  magnitude  ;  but,  however  well  it  is  done,  it  is  still  likeness 
in  unlikeness.  Let  me  try  and  better  explain  myself.  Some  years  ago, 
early  one  morning  I  stood  at  the  opening  of  a  great  valley  or  strath — 
the  fountain  head  and  cradle  of  one  of  our  noblest  rivers.  Save  the 
bleating  of  young  lambs  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  an  adjacent 
wood  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  eternal  silence.  From  the  swelling 
hills  on  either  side  long  sweeping  lines  ran  towards  each  other,  and 
almost  merged  on  the  banks  of  the  young  stream.  And  still  on  and  on 
for  many  miles,  until  lost  in  extreme  distance,  did  those  lines  more  or  less 
repeat  themselves  in  wonderful  variety  and  harmony  of  form,  until 
they  became  indefinite ;  while  over  all  bent  a  sky  infinite  in  its 


ever-changing  splendours  of  lapis  lazuli  and  silver.  Now,  what  gave 
this  scene  its  impressiveness  but  its  gigantic  dimensions  ?  I  would 
ask — Could  an  ordinary  canvas  represent  this  scene  in  its  solemn 
expansiveness  and  repose  ?  Any  representation  of  it  would  be  likeness 
in  unlikeness  with  a  will.  In  portraying  nature,  however,  the  larger 
canvases  have  the  better  chance.  In  our  National  Gallery  here,  Etty’s 
large  pictures  of  the  Combat,  Beniah,  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holo- 
fernes,  and,  let  me  add,  Roberts’  great  picture  of  Rome,  are  much  more 
impressive  than  had  they  been  mere  cabinet  pictures.  May  we  not  say 
with  truth  that  all  subjects  either  over  or  under  the  natural  size  are  by 
that  difference  unlike  nature?  1  am  here  led  to  remark  that  successful 
portraiture  on  the  scale  of  life  comes,  perhaps,  as  near  to  nature  as  any 
other  branch  of  art.  We  feel  this  in  all  our  galleries,  and  I  think  it  was 
strongly  evidenced  in  the  fine  collection  of  Raeburn’s  work  shown  here 
some  time  ago.  We  felt  then  the  impressions  of  fine  art  in  its  highest 
attributes  of  character,  dignity,  massiveness,  unity,  repose,  variety,  and 
harmony.  In  Raeburn,  as  in  all  great  masters,  we  find  the  abiding 
element  to  be  strength  with  great  breadth,  where  light  is  united  to 
light  and  shadow  to  shadow,  and  all  accessories  kept  in  their  subordi¬ 
nate  and  proper  places — not  out  of  sight,  but  so  blended  and  interfused 
in  the  general  effect — so  floating,  as  it  were,  in  a  darkness  visible  as  to 
gratify  without  wearying  the  eye.  The  eccentric  Fuseli  said  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  portraits — that  they  “sparkled  like  the  objects  in  a  tinsmith’s 
shop.”  No  doubt  Sir  Thomas  in  his  later  works  departed  from  his 
earlier  and  broader  manner,  and  being  par  e: ccellence  the  painter  of 
beauty  and  fashion  he  also  departed  in  some  measure  from  the  easy 
grace  and  dignity  of  nature — in  his  female  portraits  especially.  He  was 
too  courtly  in  liis  manners  not  to  yield  to  the  gentle  pressure  put 
upon  him  by  high-born  ladies;  hence  the  small  waists,  hands,  and 
feet  with  which  we  are  familiar.  His  pictures,  too,  sparkle  with 
quite  a  profusion  of  jewellery.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  this  is 
to  be  deprecated,  as  pictures  destined  to  endure  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion.  Draperies  should  follow 
very  nearly  the  outlines  of  the  human  figure  as  seen  in  sculpture. 
Diana  in  a  hoop  petticoat  would  be  as  ludicrous  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
in  the  most  graceful  inexpressibles  and  a  swallow-tailed  coat.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  draping  of  the  figure,  I  have  often  admired  the  courage  of 
our  older  painters.  I  once  saw  a  whole-length  of  a  lady  by  Reynolds — 
a  lady  of  high  birth  and  long  descent — painted  in  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Jewish  dress,  slashed  aside  from  the  thigh,  leaving  the  well-rounded 
and  beautiful  limb  exposed  to  the  sandalled  foot.  The  best  portraits  of 
children,  too,  by  the  same  artist  are  those  least  draped.  A  few  years 
ago  I  saw,  by  Raeburn,  two  portraits  of  well-grown  boys  painted 
almost  in  the  state  of  nature  and  in  beautiful  form.  Who,  it  may 
be  asked,  among  all  the  artists  living  now  would  dare  to  do  that  ?  But 
Reynolds  and  Raeburn  were  much  above  popular  clamour.  Nowadays 
it  is  reserved  for  the  dexterity  of  the  milliner  and  dressmaker  to  efface 
the  dimpled  beauty  of  chubby  childhood  and  the  more  severe  yet 
rounded  graces  of  early  youth.  To  return  to  photography  as  a  means  of 
education  :  I  think  every  photographer  should  endeavour  to  gather 
a  small  collection  of  the  finished  mezzotint  engravings  from  the  works  of 
the  best  masters,  such  as  Reynolds,  Raeburn,  Lawrence,  Hoppner, 
Watson  Gordon,  and  other  leading  men.  They  are  always  floating  about 
in  sale-rooms  and  old  book-shops,  and  cost  little  in  proportion  to  their 
artistic  value.  They  have  the  readiness  of  being  in  the  photographic 
tone.  They  would  teach  the  mastery  of  pose,  show  the  relative  value  of 
the  gradations  from  the  highest  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows.  They 
would,  in  fact,  be  sufficient  to  shadow  forth  the  few  and  simple  elements 
that  regulate  the  production  of  great  works.  If  studied  patiently 
and  with  a  purpose  I  will  confidently  predict  that  in  a  very  short 
time  every  photographer  would  exult  in  the  manifest  improvement 
indicated  in  his  productions.  Again:  I  have  often  said  that  much 
may  be  learned  in  our  public  picture  galleries.  The  National  Galleries, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  would  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  photo¬ 
graphers  of  London.  The  study  of  two  pictures  alone  would  be  of  much 
advantage  to  them.  I  allude  to  Rembrandt’s  Jew  Merchant  and 
Reynolds’s  Lord  Heathfield,  and  there  are  many  others  ;  but  these 
two  are  enough  to  set  up  fifty  photographers.  Let  them  try  and 
discover  the  sources  of  their  beauty  and  grandeur,  aud  labour  until  they 
can  do  something  similarly  effective  and  the  battle  will  be  won.  I 
believe  the  time  is  approaching,  and  it  may  not  be  far  distant,  when 
art-cultured  photographers  alone  will  be  sought  after,  so  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  be  up  and  doing  ;  but  the  spirit  of  yearning  after 
better  things  is  abroad.  In  the  Photographic  Journal  of  March  12th 
there  is  an  excellent  paper  on  the  subject  of  Photographic  A  rt  Education,  * 
by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  which  I  hope  has  borne  good  fruit;  such  papers 
should  find  a  corresponding  sympathy  everywhere.  There  are  pictures 
in  our  own  National  Gallery  on  the  Mound  that  I  wish  our  own  photo¬ 
graphers  would  sometimes  go  and  see.  A  very  fine  portrait  of  the  Provost 
of  Peterhead  has  been  recently  added  to  the  collection,  and  would  well 
repay  several  visits.  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  photographic 
landscapes.  In  the  most  of  such  I  have  seen  there  is  a  great  profusion 
of  detail ;  they  bristle  with  it  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  is  surely 
not  as  it  should  be  ;  the  lens  seems  too  all-seeing  and  wants  concern 
trative  force.  Detail  is  very  charming  when  displayed  on  the  chief 

*  This  must  refer  to  an  articie  in  this  Journal  of  the  above  date,  entitled  TT7i<U  is  an 
Artistic  Photograph  !  to  be  found  on  page  125  of  current  volume.— Eds. 
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objects  in  the  picture,  but,  like  many  other  good  things,  we  may  have 
too  much  of  it.  When  all  is  equally  smooth  in  a  picture  we  lose  the 
charm  of  contrast.  In  Letters  such  has  always  been  said  of  Gray's  Elegy  ; 
but,  when  a  painter  sits  down  to  portray  nature  he  gives  prominence 
and  detail  only  to  those  materials  at  and  for  some  distance  around  his 
point  of  sight,  and  as  the  materials  recede  from  his  vision  they  become 
less  distinct.  He  thereby  gets  not  only  variety  of  manipulation  and 
colour,  bat  that  soft  beauty  and  mystery  so  bewitching  in  nature  and 
art.  Would  not  the  judicious  use  of  diaphragms  give  less  detail  on  the 
confines  of  a  photographic  landscape  ? 

P. — I  am  not  experienced  enough  to  say;  perhaps  some  member  of  our 
Society  could  answer  that  question.  Regarding  the  remarks  you  have 
made :  I  think,  with  you,  that  in  relation  to  art  education  and  as  a 
means  of  it  the  possession  of  a  few  mezzotint  engravings  of  good  quality 
would  be  invaluable.  I  can  easily  conceive  of  a  great  deal  being  learned 
in  that  way.  I  observe  you  have  a  very  fine  one  over  the  mantelpiece. 
What  amazing  breadth  of  light  and  shadow  as  it  is  arranged !  Photo¬ 
graphs  like  that  would  be  charming,  and  why  should  they  not  ?  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  future  of  photograph y.  When  good  and  true  art  comes 
to  be  better  understood  I  do  not  fear  the  result.  By  the  way,  what 
think  you  of  the  platinotype  process?  Have  you  seen  many  such 
works  ? 

A. — I  think  well  of  the  process.  At  first  I  felt  them  cold  in  tone,  but 
they  are  really  no  more  so  than  engravings,  and  I  believe  that  cold  feel¬ 
ing  at  first  arose  chiefly  through  my  long  familiarity  with  the  brown 
tone  of  the  silver  process.  I  like  the  new  process  very  much,  and  one 
special  merit  these  pictures  have  is  in  being,  like  the  carbon  pictures, 
everlasting,  if  that  be  true.  I  saw  recently,  by  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  a  remarkably  fine  set  of  platinotype  works  on  a  large 
scale,  which  were  about  to  be  sent  off  to  the  exhibition  at  Ghent.  That 
process,  it  seems  to  me,  has  in  it  most  excellent  capabilities  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  workman.  I  hope  that  by-and-by  photographers 
will  give  serious  attention  to  the  size  of  their  works.  Size  must  give 
power  in  photography  as  well  as  in  painting ;  this  was  evident  in  the 
very  fine  exhibition  we  had  here  some  years  ago.  I  can  never  forget  the 
effect  of  that  large  production  from  the  gates  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  at 
Florence — those  golden  gates,  pronounced  by  Michael  Angelo  as  being 
“  worthy  of  the  gates  of  Paradise.” 

P. — I  remember  the  work  well.  I  trust  the  time  is  approaching  when 
our  Society  will  exert  themselves  to  have  another  such  exhibition;  the 
spirit  of  emulation  is  always  kindled  by  the  works  of  others. 

A. — True.  And  that  reminds  me  that  we  are  about  to  have  an 
excellent  exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery  here  of  the  works  of 
deceased  as  well  as  living  artists,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the 
present  time.  This  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  iuterest  for  the  Social 
Science  Congress  about  to  assemble,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
appreciated  by  all  whose  sympathies  are  awake  to  the  progress  of 
Scottish  art.  The  pictures  will  be  mostly  from  private  collections,  and 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  art  for 
bringing  together  so  many  productions  that  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  seen  without  considerable  trouble. 

P. — I  am  somewhat  impatient  to  see  that  collection,  as  I  have  heard 
it  is  to  be  very  fine.  I  now  wish  to  ask  you  what  books  you 
can  recommend  me  to  read  up  upon  rules  of  art.  I  understand  there 
are  many  such  works,  and  if  you  consider  them  of  much  use  I  shall 
gladly  get  them. 

A. — Books  upon  art  are  no  doubt  of  considerable  interest  to  many, 
and  there  can  be  little  harm  in  devoting  your  leisure  hours  to  their 
perusal.  You  will  find  a  number  of  aphorisms  laid  down  in  Reynolds’ 
discourses  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy.  John  Burnet’s 
works  might  also  be  consulted,  and,  more  recently,  the  works  of 
Ruskin — he  is  a  mine  in  himself.  But  do  you  think  you  could  under¬ 
stand  rules  without  exemplification?  I  would  rather  you  would  go  often 
to  the  National  Gallery  and  endeavour  to  find  out  what  gives  any 
special  work  its  absorbing  interest.  For  example,  take  the  portrait  of 
Thomas  Duncan,  and  consider  in  your  mind’s  eye  how  and  by  what 
means  you  can  make  a  photograph  resemble  it  in  its  mass  and  gradation, 
and  work  away  till  you  can  do  so.  That  will  do  you  more  good  than 
cramming  your  mind  with  rules  which  might  only  confuse  you.  Besides, 
a  painter’s  perceptions  are  his  rule,  or  every  painter  is  a  rule  to  himself. 
Turner  violated  all  the  rules  ever  entertained ;  but  his  resources  were 
such  that  he  could  do  so  with  impunity.  His  pictures  always  seemed  to 
represent  nature  as  it  is,  in  that  mystical  halo  which  envelopes  them ; 
objects  seemed  to  loom  out  to  their  actual  dimensions,  and  he  so  treated 
his  clear  and  beautiful  skies  as  to  give  mass  and  consistency  to  the 
whole.  As  the  high  aim  of  art  is  to  exalt  and  refine,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  on  selection.  It  must  be  conceded  that  pictures  are 
valuable  in  proportion  to  what  they  represent.  Portraits  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  are  of  special  interest  to  us.  The  historical  painter 
generally  chooses  the  more  salient  points  of  history — points,  perhaps,  on 
which  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  have  depended.  In  landscape  the 
poetic  painter  evokes  oar  emotional  nature  through  that  of  his  own.  He 
either  courts  the  beautiful  for  its  own  sake,  or  he  touches  upon 
scenes  endeared  to  us  from  association.  So  are  we  moved  by  our  old 
historical  castles,  our  battle  fields,  and,  indeed,  all  scenes  hallowed 
by  patriotism  and  genius.  We  look  with  complacency  on  a  well- 
painted  turnip  field ;  but  a  painting  of  the  field  of  Marathon  or 


Bannockburn  awakens  our  emotional  sympathies  and  stirs  our  blood. 
Incidents  of  horror  or  of  heroism  cling  to  our  memory;  “for  men 
remember  battles,  floods,  and  wrecks.”  The  poetic  painter  also  studies 
Nature’s  moods  ;  he  chooses  those  hours  when  she  is  most  replete  with 
tenderness  and  feeling — at  early  morning,  for  example,  when  the  earth 
is  in  bulk,  and  the  still  drowsy  down  is  glimmering  along  the  hill  tops, 
and  tipping  gently  and  sweetly  the  more  underlying  elevations  ;  or  in 
the  evening,  when  the  departing  sun  is  shedding  his  last  rays  on  moun¬ 
tain,  wood,  and  stream — “soft  hour  that  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the 
heart.”  The  same  influences  are  not  felt  in  the  blaze  of  noonday. 
When  all  is  flash  and  sparkle,  farewell  to  repose — everlasting  repose, 
that  fine  element  that  ever  strikes  a  chord  in  the  feeling  heart,  and 
which  is  so  essential  to  leading  art.  Have  not  Claude  and  Turner 
revelled  in  it,  as  it  were  ?  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  sound  and  action 
deepen  its  interest.  When  standing  on  the  shore  on  a  breezy  evening, 
do  not  the  angry  action  and  cry  of  the  waters  intensify  the  repose  of 
land  and  sky  ?  And,  on  a  calm  morning,  the  solemn  break  of  the  wave 
as  it  rolls  in  along  a  great  reach  of  sand  is  sublime.  And  so  the  swoop 
of  an  eagle  across  a  mountain’s  crest,  the  roar  of  a  cataract,  the  w  hirr 
of  a  moorcock,  the  voice  of  a  solitary  curlew,  the  reverberation  of  dis¬ 
tant  thunder,  or  the  shrill  music  of  the  bagpipes  in  a  Highland  glen — 
all  intensify  the  spirit  of  repose. 

P. — Yes  !  I  have  not  seen  so  many  pictures  as  you,  but  we  have 
often  spoken  of  the  influence  of  repose  in  nature  and  poetry.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  late,  however.  I  shall  endeavour  to  remember  the  hints  you  have 
given  me,  and  I  think  I  already  feel  that  my  future  works  will  be  better. 

A.  — I  know  you  are  in  earnest,  Philip  ;  and  let  me  now  say  that  my 
remarks  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Consider  that  art-educa¬ 
tion  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  remember  that  we  must  cultivate 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  imagination.  Lose  no  opportunities  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  best  pictures,  both  in  public  and  private  galleries  ;  by  becoming 
familiar  with  such  works  the  principles  of  their  excellence  will  gradually 
dawn  upon  you.  Much  will  also  be  learned  from  mutual  intercourse 
with  older  and  more  experienced  men.  Young  painters  are  so  raised  as 
the  saplings  of  the  forest  are  drawn  towards  the  light  by  the  attraction 
of  the  more  vigorous  trees  around  them.  Keep  in  mind,  also,  that  the 
votaries  of  the  fine  arts,  while  keeping  their  eyes  closely  upon  nature, 
are  ever  indebted  to  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  They  kindle  the 
latent  fires  of  emulation  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  not  forget  the 
influence  that  literature  has  in  elevating  and  expanding  the  mind,  and 
we  should  keep  the  tree  of  knowledge  ever  budding.  In  perusing  our 
best  authors  we  are  but  contemplating  the  works  of  the  painters  in 
another  medium.  I  have  only  to  add  further  that  I  wish  you  to 
accept  of  my  remarks  merely  as  suggestions,  as  I  would  not,  if  I  could, 
say  anything  that  might  affect  your  individuality.  We  shall  meet 
soon,  and  so  good  night !  Alexander  S.  Mackay. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

A  Russian  Photographic  Journal. — A  Light-Tight,  and  Water- 

Tight  Plate-Box. — The  Comparative  Cost  of  Dry  and  Wet 

Plates  in  Germany. 

A  monthly  photographic  journal,  written  in  Russian,  has  just  been 
started  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  title  of  which,  when  translated,  runs 
as  follows  : — Photographic  Organ  of  the  Fifth  Division  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Technical  Society.  We  announced  this  some  time  ago,  but 
were  unable  then  to  give  the  title. 

In  the  Pliotograpliisches  Wochenblatt,  Dr.  F.  Stolze  says  he  found  his 
wooden  plate-boxes  for  dry  plates,  though  they  might  be  quite  light¬ 
tight  at  first,  soon  began  to  allow  light  to  penetrate.  To  remedy 
this  state  of  matters  he  now  covers  his  plate-boxes  with  American 
leather  cloth,  which  is  not  only  perfectly  light-tight  but  excludes 
all  damp.  This  covering  allows  him  to  have  his  boxes  made  of  thinner 
wood,  so  that  they  are  not  so  heavy.  He  also  replaces  the  wooden 
grooving,  in  which  the  plates  were  always  either  sticking  fast  or 
shaking  about,  by  elastic  grooves,  which  sit  close  to  the  edges  of  the 
plates,  and  thus  diminish  the  risk  of  breakage  during  transport. 

In  another  number  of  the  above  journal  the  same  writer  has  a  long 
article  on  the  advantages  of  emulsions  and  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
wet  and  dry  processes,  in  which  he  says  that  the  principal  advantage  of 
gelatine  emulsion  is,  perhaps,  that  with  a  given  quantity  of  the  emul¬ 
sion  and  a  given  size  of  plate  the  first  plate  and  the  last  will  have  exactly 
the  same  character,  while  with  collodion  every  plate  coated  is  thicker 
than  the  last ;  and  that  this  fault  of  the  collodion  is  only  partially,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  regard  irregularity,  remedied  by  dilution,  since  the  water 
contained  in  the  collodion  does  not  evaporate  so  rapidly  as  the  spirit, 
and  every  addition  of  ether  and  alcohol  brings  with  it  a  little  water, 
which  goes  to  swell  the  proportion  of  water  present,  so  that  the  latter 
rises  with  the  frequency  of  dilution,  and  the  structure  of  the  film 
becomes  changed.  The  difficulty  of  giving  the  correct  exposures  for 
interiors,  &c. ,  with  dry  plates,  Dr.  Stolze  believes  he  has  overcome  by 
means  of  a  photometer  of  his  own  construction,  the  details  of  which  he 
intends  to  publish  shortly. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  cost  of  dry  plates  and  collodion 
plates,  Dr.  Stolze  thinks  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  experimen- 
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tal  failures  necessary  for  the  home  preparation  of  the  former  should  be 
taken  into  account ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
fairest  way  is  to  compare  the  cost  to  the  buyer  of  commercial  dry  plates 
with  that  of  wet  plates  prepared  in  the  studio  in  the  usual  way.  The 
size  of  plate  he  selects  for  comparison  is  13  x  21  centimetres  (about  five 
inches  by  eight),  and  he  remarks,  in  passing,  that  the  larger  sizes  of  wet 
plates  are  proportionately  dearer,  and  of  dry  plates  cheaper.  Dr.  Stolze 
says : — 

“  The  first  question  is  how  many  good  13  X  21  plates  can  be  coated  with 
a  pound  of  collodion.  It  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  dregs  of  the  collodion 
cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  that  some  plates  will  be  unavoidably  lost 
owing  to  specks  of  dust,  streaks,  wavy  lines,  &c.,  most  people  will  agree  that 
eighty  plates  is  the  maximum.  With  regard  to  the  silver :  there  is,  first,  the 
quantity  required  for  the  formation  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver  in  the  bath  ; 
then  there  is  what  adheres  as  the  silver  bath;  and,  lastly,  there  is  what  is  lost 
by  filtering,  evaporation,  and  pouring  out,  which  cannot  be  fully  recovered 
from  the  residues.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  one  will  not  be  far  wrong  in  esti¬ 
mating  that  for  every  pound  of  collodion  used  a  pound  of  a  ten-per-cent,  of  silver 
bath  will  be  required.  The  materials  for  the  preparation  of  eighty  plates  will, 
therefore,  cost  about  10  50  marks  (or  in  English  money  about  ten  and  sixpence), 
so  that  every  ten  plates  would  cost  1-31  mark  (about  one  and  fourpence). 

One  pound  of  collodion  .  4'50 

One  ,,  silver  bath .  6-00 


Marks,  10’50 

If  on  an  average  ten  plates  are  taken  every  day  when  wet  plates  are  used, 
somebody  will  be  required  to  clean  them,  prepare  the  plates,  &c. ;  and,  valuing 
these  services  at  three  shillings  per  day,  the  cost  of  preparing  the  ten  8x5 
wet  plates  rises  at  once  to  four  and  fourpence.  Then  for  ten  plates  of  plate 
glass  of  the  above  size  one  will  not  pay  less  than  T90  mark  (say  two  shillings) ; 
thus  the  cost  of  the  ten  8x5  wet  plates  is  raised  to  six  and  fourpence.  E  ven 
when  inferior  glass  is  used  the  cost  will  not  be  less  than  five  and  fourpence. 
The  price  of  ten  good  commercial  dry  plates  of  German  manufacture  is  five 
marks  (five  shillings),  so  that  they  are  a  trifle  cheaper  than  wet  plates,  even 
upon  inferior  glass.  On  passing  to  the  larger  sizes  the  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  dry  plates  becomes  greater,  because  a  proportionately  greater  quantity 
of  material  (collodion  and  silver  bath)  is  required  for  the  wet  plates,  while  the 
price  of  dry  plates  is  relatively  lower.  The  development  of  dry  plates  also 
costs  at  least  as  little  as  that  of  wet  plates,  and  are  even  considerably  cheaper, 
since,  when  one  has  much  to  do,  eight  or  ten  plates  can  be  finished  in  the  same 
bath.” 

In  conclusion :  Dr.  Stolze  hopes  that  the  use  of  dry  plates  in  the 
studio  will  soon  have  made  as  much  progress  in  Germany  as  in  England. 

[The  word  “hydro-chinen,”  which  appeared  in  The  paragraph  in 
Foreign  Notes  and  News,  about  Captain  Abney’s  developer,  page  479, 
should  be  “hydro-kinone.” — Eds.] 


Httelinp  of  jfacutu*. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  1880-1  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  7th  inst.,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street, 
Adelphi, — Mr.  P.  Mawdsley,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Messrs.  Charles  Jones  and  W.  J.  Chi  vers  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  the  President  announcing  that  he  was 
prevented  being  present  by  illness,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
next  meeting.  Mr.  Statham,  jun.,  was  requested  to  convey  the 
sympathy  of  the  meeting  to  his  father. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  lanterns  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  reopened  the  discussion  on  the  invitation  of  the 
chairman ;  but,  as  he  said  he  had  come  prepared  to  listen  rather  than 
to  speak,  and  had  but  a  dim  recollection  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  at  the  previous  meeting,  four  months  ago,  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  he  was  in  a  position  to  take  the  matter  up  without  Mr.  Cutchey’s 
assistance. 

Mr.  C.  G,  Cutchey  then  recapitulated  the  heads  of  his  paper  read  at 
the  June  meeting.  As  regarded  the  safety  of  the  “  blow-through  ”  jet, 
which  he  advocated,  he  did  not  see  how  an  accident  could  occur  with  a 
properly-constructed  jet  through  the  gases  getting  into  the  wrong  bag3. 
This  jet,  he  thought,  enabled  the  operator  to  project  as  excellent  a  picture 
on  the  screen — though  the  light  was  not,  perhaps,  so  good — as  with  the 
“mixed”  jet.  He  did  not  see  the  use  of  encouraging  the  employment 
of  the  more  dangerous  form  of  jet,  and  thought  that  the  majority  of 
modern  opticians  recommended  and  supplied  the  “blow-through”  jet. 

Mr.  Bridge,  referring  to  one  portion  of  Mr.  Cutchey’s  paper,  in  which 
a  plea  had  been  put  forward  for  more  pictures  and  less  talk  in  lantern 
exhibitions,  said  that,  though  he  was  not  greatly  in  favour  of  undue 
wordiness,  he  could  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Cutchey.  He  had  found 
in  actual  experience  that  the  attempt  to  exhibit  too  many  pictures  in  a 
limited  time  spoilt  the  effect  of  all,  as  no  sooner  was  one  slide  well  on 
the  screen  than  it  was  necessary  to  replace  it  with  another,  and  thus 
sufficient  time  was  not  allowed  for  the  audience  to  enjoy  the  different 
pictures.  With  regard  to  the  “  blow-through”  jet :  it  was  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  opticians  favoured  this  form  ;  it  was  cheaper  to  construct, 
and  could  be  sold  for  the  same  price  as  the  “  mixed”  jet.  For  a  small 


disc  in  limited  space  it  was,  no  doubt,  effective ;  but  where  a  picture 
of  (say)  eighteen  feet  diameter  was  required,  or  when  exhibiting  in  a 
large  room,  the  “mixed”  jet  was  a  necessity.  This  latter,  when  pro¬ 
perly  used,  was  no  more  dangerous  than  the  “  blow-through  ”  jet.  If 
back  pressure  valves  were  employed  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  have 
an  accident. 

Mr.  F.  York  said  that,  though  the  “blow-through”  jet  was  supposed 
to  be  absolutely  safe,  he  had  known  many  accidents  from  its  use,  two 
of  which  he  instanced.  In  working  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
from  the  screen  the  “mixed”  jet  was  desirable;  but  he  preferred  to 
use  shorter-focussed  lenses  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
feet,  and  to  use  the  “  blow-through”  jet. 

Mr.  Bridge  remarked  that  it  was  not  always  merely  a  matter  of 
using  longer-  or  shorter-focussed  lenses  at  a  public  exhibition,  as  the 
audience  formed,  in  most  cases,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  lenses  of  short  focus. 

Mr.  W.  Ackland  described  Hemming’s  safety  jet,  which  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  secure  perfect  immunity  from  accident;  but  the 
occurrence  of  one  or  two  mishaps  in  its  employment  brought  about  the  in¬ 
troduction,  by  Messrs.  HorneandThornethwaite,  of  the oxy calcium  light. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hughes  exhibited  a  new  arrangement  of  oil  lantern  and 
also  a  portable  screen  frame. 

A  contribution  was  announced  from  Professor  Stebbing,  of  Paris,  in 
the  shape  of  a  number  of  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  being  the  first  instalment  towards  the  collection  of 
portraits  proposed  to  be  formed  by  interchange  between  the  South 
London  and  other  photographic  societies.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  to  Professor  Stebbing  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in 
this  matter. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a  gentleman  well  known  in  photo¬ 
graphic  circles,  Major  Waterhouse,  was  present,  and  asked  the 
members  to  welcome  him. 

Major  Waterhouse  having  thanked  the  meeting, 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  then  read  a  paper  on  Hov)  to  Remedy  a  Defect 
in  Gelatine  Films.  [See  page  497.] 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  agreed  with  Mr.  Dunmore  in  believing  that 
some  of  the  “pits”  which  occurred  in  using  Coignet’s  gelatine  were 
caused  by  bubbles — though  not  of  gas,  but  common  air — as  he  had 
proved  by  placing  the  emulsion  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  The 
use  of  acetic  acid  would,  he  thought,  be  dangerous. 

Mr.  Dunmore  said  it  answered  well  in  his  hand.  The  quantity  was 
so  small  that  it  could  produce  little  ill  effect,  and  it  evaporated  upon 
drying,  while  the  glycerine  could  scarcely  have  any  deleterious  action. 
The  acetic  acid  rather  than  the  glycerine  acted  in  preventing  “pitting.” 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  the  “pits”  were  caused  by  dust.  Coignet’s 
gelatine  seemed  to  be  more  sensitive  than  any  other  to  dust. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brooks  said  the  means  of  prevention  which  were  suc¬ 
cessful  at  one  time  failed  altogether  at  others.  He  had  allowed  the 
emulsion  to  stand  in  the  liquid  state,  had  warmed  the  plates,  but  failed 
in  finding  a  remedy.  The  best  plan  was  to  coat  at  a  low  temperature, 
as  quick  setting  appeared  to  ensure  the  greatest  degree  of  immunity. 
Pitting  changed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  into  frilling  and 
blistering. 

Major  Waterhouse  said  he  had  had  very  little  experience  with  bro¬ 
mide  emulsion,  but  he  had  met  with  “pitting”  in  collotype  printing 
with  a  sample  of  gelatine  supposed  to  be  of  French  origin.  With 
Nelson’s  he  had  never  experienced  the  defect. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  said  that,  in  his  experience  in  carbon  printing,  he 
had  found  great  difficulty  in  ensuring  uniformity  in  Coignet’s  gelatine. 
Some  samples  “pitted”  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  others,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  grease.  Dr.  Eder  had  stated  that 
digestion  with  ammonia  was  a  cure.  He  had  found  ox-gall  to  act  bene¬ 
ficially. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  tried  ox-gall  and  failed  completely. 

The  Chairman  said  that  very  little  light  had  so  far  been  thrown 
upon  the  cause  of  “pitting,”  and  as  the  hour  was  getting  late  he  would 
adjourn  the  discussion  to  a  future  meeting.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Society,  on  the  4th  November,  would  be  the  annual  “Technical” 
meeting,  to  -which  all  members  and  others  were  invited  to  bring  anyr 
novelties  they  might  have  to  exhibit.  The  date  of  the  annual  dinner 
would  be  shortly  announced.  The  President  had  chosen  as  the  subject 
for  the  monthly  competition  “Autumn  Leaves.” 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  1S1  Aldersgate-street,  on 
the  6th  inst., — Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  (Deputy-Chairman)  presiding.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  letter  from  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  put 
before  the  meeting,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Council  placed  their 
Exhibition  at  5a,  Pall  Mall,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Photographers’  Bene¬ 
volent  Association  for  one  evening,  in  aid  of  the  funds. 

The  Board  of  Management  decided  upon  Thursday,  11th  November, 
when  the  Exhibition  will  be  open  t  om  seven  till  ten  p.m.,  the  charge 
for  admission  being  sixpence. 
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The  Board  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  members  and  others  in 
disposing  of  tickets,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  thereby 
assisting  the  Association  in  carrying  out  its  benevolent  purposes. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting,  after  disposing  of  some  minor  business,  was  adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  5th  inst.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  past  meetings  having  been  approved,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  ordinary  members : — Mr.  James 
Walker  (Aberdour),  Messrs.  R.  T.  Linton,  Geo.  Murray,  and  James 
Paton  (Edinburgh),  and  Messrs.  Geo.  F.  Paterson  and  George  Bennett 
(Portobello). 

Mr.  Alex.  S.  Mackay  next  read  a  dialogue  entitled  Odds  and  Ends 
upon  Art.  [See  page  498.] 

Mr.  W.  Neilson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mackay,  said 
that  such  papers  indicated  that  the  photographic  world  was  not  confined 
to  the  mechanical.  The  works  of  a  man  were  a  certain  indication  of 
his  mental  calibre.  An  artist  in  producing  a  drawing  only  reproduced 
his  own  notions  of  things.  As  is  the  fountain  so  is  the  stream  from  it. 
An  artist  or  photographer  of  high  culture  produced  works  superior  to 
one  less  gifted;  it,  therefore,  was  most  desirable  that  the  aesthetic 
faculties  be  cultivated  from  the  earliest  years.  The  child  should  imbibe 
unconsciously  a  refined  taste  from  the  surroundings  of  the  nursery,  and 
thus  an  admirable  foundation  would  be  laid  for  high  mental  culture  in 
succeeding  years. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wane  recollected  the  attempt  of  a  scene-painter 
named  Philips  to  introduce  backgrounds  in  colours,  but  for  photographic 
purposes  they  were  total  failures. 

The  Chairman  said  the  present  capabilities  of  art  and  photography 
were  immense,  and  cultivation  would  still  increase  their  power.  It 
was  always  pleasant  to  a  sensible  photographer  when  he  found  his  work 
intelligently  and  generously  criticised,  and  he  was  always  on  the  alert 
to  avail  himself  of  every  means  of  improvement.  Exhibitions  of  works 
of  art  were  of  high  educational  value ;  and,  referring  to  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  he  said  that  while  some 
pictures  were  worthy  examples  to  follow,  many  others  would  be  found 
teaching  only  what  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Dobbie  highly  complimented  Mr.  Mackay  on  the  way  he 
had  treated  his  subject,  and  regretted  that  through  the  many  other 
meetings  being  held  in  the  town  that  evening  the  attendance  was  so 
limited. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  terminated  the  proceedings. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  on  the  evening  of  Friday  last,  the  8th  inst.,— Mr.  Thomas 
Arthur  Bewley  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
four  new  members  were  proposed  for  election,  and  will  be  ballotted  for 
at  the  next  meeting. 

The  majority  of  members  present  at  the  recent  outdoor  excursion 
of  the  Society  exhibited  the  pictures  taken  on  that  occasion,  some 
of  which  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Joseph  Woodworth  exhibited  a  positive  taken  lately  on  a  tannin 
plate  which  he  had  prepared  as  long  ago  as  twelve  and  a-half  years, 
but  which,  however,  showed  no  sign  of  deterioration. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  expansion  of  the  films  of  gelatine  plates  during 
development  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  mentioned  by 
Professor  Hartley  that  on  one  occasion  he  obtained  in  that  manner 
a  10  x  8  negative  from  a  7  x  4  plate. 

A  series  of  views  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  which  he 
had  lately  taken  during  a  trip  to  Oberammergau. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
until  Friday,  the  12th  November,  when  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  is  to  take  place. 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
5th  inst.,  at  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey -street,  where  a  substantial 
tea  was  provided  for  the  members.  Councillor  Thos.  Firth  presided. 

The  accounts  of  the  last  year  were  read  over  and  approved.  There 
being  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society,  it  was  decided  to  present  each 
member  of  the  Society  with  a  picture  from  a  collection  of  excellent  views 
by  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place.  It  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Striugfellow,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Collinson, 
that  Cr.  Morton,  of  Brightside,  be  elected  President.  This  was  carried 
unanimously.  Messrs.  H.  P.  Collinson  and  Walter  Dakin  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  J.  Striugfellow  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  Taylor 


Honorary  Secretary.  Mr.  T.  Firth  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Leader  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Council,  together  with  the  officers.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  cordially  given  to  the  past  officers. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Morton,  M.D.  (the  President),  gave  a  short  address. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said : — The  more  he  became  acquainted 
with  photography  the  more  he  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
proficiency  could  only  be  obtained  by  hard  work  and  steady  application; 
and  if  the  'branches  which  really  belonged  to  photography — namely, 
chemistry,  optics,  and  physics — were  studied,  the  subject  waB  worthy  of 
the  strongest  and  noblest  intellect.  Many  of  the  difficulties  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  beautiful  art  had  been  removed  by  the 
early  pioneers,  to  whom  great  praise  was  due,  and  by  more  recent 
ardent  investigators  who,  in  spite  of  frequent  failures,  had  continued 
their  experiments  and  brought  photography  to  its  present  high  state  of 
perfection.  But  much  remained  to  be  done,  and  it  was  to  societies  like 
this  they  must  look  for  help.  The  contributions  of  members  to  the 
journals  were  frequently  most  valuable,  and  should  be  carefully  read. 
There  was,  however,  a  desideratum — photography  was  not  systematically 
taught,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  he  hoped  that  if  ever  a  scheme  of  technical 
education  was  brought  forward  a  school  would  be  found  for  it.  In  the 
meantime  he  suggested  there  might  be  in  the  large  centres — Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  &c. — competent  gentlemen  appointed  who  would 
give  a  course  of  theoretical  and  experimental  lectures  which  members 
and  those  interested  could  attend.  It  certainly  would  assist  the  young 
beginner,  who  was  generally  at  first  enthusiastic ;  but  who,  meeting  with 
sundry  streaks,  spots,  comets,  and  other  objectionable  phenomena  in  his 
path,  became  disheartened  and  ultimately  gave  up  the  subject  in  despair. 

Several  suggestions  were  made  by  members  for  advancing  the  Society. 
Inter  alia,  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  lantern  exhibition  of  members’ 
productions.  As  the  last  year  has  been  rather  successful  in  outdoor 
work  a  good  result  is  expected. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting 
shortly  afterwards  dispersed. 
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Dulness  oe  Photographic  Business. — The  French  Rebellious 

Against  the  Gelatino-Bromide  Process. — Dr.  Vogel’s  Emulsion. 

— An  Extraordinary  Discovery  in  Positive  Printing;  as  yet  a 
Secret. — On  Gelatine  for  Photographic  Purposes. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  after  a  very  agreeable  visit  to  Old  England,  I 
turned  myself  round  to  see  if  peradventure  I  could  find  something  new 
and  useful  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
Alas !  photographers  in  Paris  complain  bitterly  of  the  hard  season  they 
have  passed  through,  and  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  their  clients 
from  the  seaside  in  order  to  make  a  little  gain. 

The  gelatino-bromide  process,  as  in  England,  is  the  common  topic  of 
conversation;  but,  different  to  the  English,  the  French  will  not  yet 
take  to  it.  Some  of  the  best  photographers  have  made  a  trial  without 
success,  either  from  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the  non-actinic  light  re¬ 
quired,  or  from  the  demand  for  a  different  mode  of  developing  to  that 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  This  first  failure  disheartened 
them,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  “try,  try  again.” 

Dr.  Vogel’s  new  emulsion  is  the  subject  of  conversation  here,  and  if 
the  promised  results  are  realised  in  a  regular  and  practical  manner  it 
will  prove  a  success,  as  photographers  would  prefer  to  buy  a  solution 
and  prepare  their  own  plates  rather  than  purchase  ready-made  plates 
from  the  manufacturer.  The  only  thing  which  is  against  the  interest  of 
the  inventor  is  that  it  is  very  probable  photographers  will  prefer  to 
make  the  solution  rather  than  purchase  it  from  Berlin.  It  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  M.  Bardy  made  a  very  interesting  communication  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  on  the  employment  of  different  sol¬ 
vents  of  pyroxyline,  and  another  on  the  impurities  to  be  met  with  in 
one  of  said  solvents — acetic  acid.  Having  experimented  with  these 
solvents  on  pyroxyline  I  was  led  to  try  their  power  on  gelatine,  in 
order  to  have  a  cure  for  frilling,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  passable 
emulsion  with  pyroxyline  and  gelatine,  but  found  so  many  disadvan¬ 
tages  that  I  abandoned  the  idea.  In  the  first  place,  the  sensitiveness 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  gelatine  emulsion;  secondly,  the  price  of 
the  solvent  was  too  high;  and,  thirdly,  I  found  that  in  a  great  manufac¬ 
tory  of  dry  plates  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid  would  be  too  irritating  and 
unhealthy  for  the  operators.  I  am  exceedingly  happy  that  Dr.  Vogel 
has  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  that  ere  long  the  public  will  have 
the  benefit  of  his  new  emulsion. 

We  hear  of  wonders  in  photography — photo-electricity,  luminous 
negatives,  &c.,  &c. — but  never  has  it  been  dreamt  of  to  print  a  dozen 
proofs  from  a  negative  in  two  minutes  without  the  aid  of  light.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  received  from  a  Parisian  photographer  the  following  wonderful 
advertisement,  which  I  translate  : — 

“  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  just  discovered  a  system 
of  printing  positives  on  paper  which  does  not  require  the  aid  of  light  nor  the 
use  of  printing-frames,  albumenised  paper,  or  any  of  the  complicated  processes 
now  in  use.  By  the  outlay  of  one  penny  all  that  is  replaced. 
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“  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  divulge  my  discovery.  I  will  bind  myself  to 
produce  twelve  proofs  from  any  negative  in  two  minutes,  and  that  shut  up  in 
your  own  cellar.  The  results  will  be  as  good  as  those  you  obtain  every  day, 
but  the  cost  is  twelve  times  less. 

“  Winter  is  approaching.  My  process  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  you.  I 
am  ready  to  inform  you  of  my  conditions  and  make  experiments  before  you. — 
Yours,  very  obediently,  (Signed)  Christian.” 

I  do  not  like  secret  processes,  but  this  man’s  advertisement  was  so 
extraordinary  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  showed 
me  some  very  good  proofs,  which  he  stated  were  made  by  his 
process.  I  proposed  to  put  him  to  the  test  by  giving  him  a  nega¬ 
tive,  from  which  he  should  print  a  dozen  proofs  while  I  remained 
in  the  waiting-room.  This  he  declined  to  do,  saying  he  was  tied 
by  previous  agreements  not  to  experiment  before  a  sufficient 
number  of  licensees  were  obtained.  It  appears  he  proposes  to 
teach  his  process  to  photographers  for  the  sum  of  £20.  Now,  if  what 
he  says  be  true,  this  sum  is  too  small  for  such  a  valuable  secret.  To 
ascertain  if  this  secret  process  be  mere  charlatanism  we  must  wait  until 
he  divulges  it  to  some  one  or  other,  when  these  people,  if  not  satisfied, 
will  soon  begin  to  “cry  out.”  I  now  remember  that  the  Count  de 
Boulet  seriously  told  me  that  he  procured  the  portraits  of  spirits  upon 
my  dry  plates  without  the  agency  of  light  other  than  what  was  emitted 
by  the  spirit  itself.  This  gentleman  promised  that  I  should  assist  at  an 
experiment  myself ;  in  fact,  I  was  to  take  a  prepared  glass  in  the  dark 
slide,  that  I  was  to  open  and  close  the  shutter  myself,  and  return  home 
and  develope  the  image.  I  must  say  that  the  Count  de  Boulet  has  never 
renewed  this  invitation,  nor  can  I,  although  I  have  tried  several  times, 
get  him  to  permit  me  to  assist  at  a  stance  of  photo-spiritism.  He  has 
shown  me  some  negatives  which  really  were  curious,  if  not  wonderful. 
Now,  this  gentleman  says  the  spirit  emits  sufficient  light  to  produce  an 
image  upon  a  very  sensitive  plate.  The  other — a  license  seller — goes 
much  further,  and  says  he  obtains  positives  by  the  aid  of  a  negative 
without  light.  Now,  what  is  to  be  believed  here  ?  I  forward  this 
notice  in  order  that  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  should  be 
the  first  to  mention  it,  if  peradventure  it  may  hereafter  be  found 
valuable  to  the  photographic  community. 

Gelatine  is  the  bugbear  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much.  To  the 
irregularities  in  its  manufacture  may  be  laid  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
with  in  the  making  of  a  good  gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  Manufacturers 
of  that  now  necessary  article  do,  or  did,  not  understand  that  it  was  to 
their  interest  to  make  a  special  kind  for  photography.  M.  Coignet, 
the  largest  gelatine  maker  in  France,  w7ill  not  change  his  mode  of  pre¬ 
paration — “which  has  succeeded,”  he  says,  “for  numbers  of  years — in 
order  to  sell  a  few  pounds  to  photographers;”  therefore  his  “gold 
label”  will  still  retain  its  faults  though  it  is  one  of  the  best  gelatines  in 
the  market,  and  would  be  superior  to  all  for  photographic  purposes 
if  it  did  not  contain  a  little  grease  of  some  sort  or  other,  and 
which  grease,  if  not  eliminated  before  the  emulsion  be  made,  will 
give  rise  to  what  are  known  as  “  Coignet’s  pits,”  and  maoy  other  ills 
which,  alas  !  we  know  of.  Irregularity  in  the  product  is  another  cause 
of  failure.  I  have  received  as  much  as  a  hundred  weight  of  Coignet’s 
gelatine  at  a  time,  done  up  in  half-pound  packets,  guaranteed  to  have 
been  from  the  same  cooking.  Nevertheless  it  often  happens  that  one 
packet  gives  quite  a  different  result  from  its  neighbour — no  “pits” 
being  visible  in  the  prepared  plates,  while  its  neighbour  gave  “pits” 
like  holes  in  a  colander.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  change  of  manipula¬ 
tion  might  cause  this  ;  but  what  can  be  said  when  experiment  teaches 
that  one  will  take  fifty  drops  of  a  five-per-cent,  solution  of  chrome 
alum  to  convert  one  gramme  into  a  glutinous  mass,  and  the  other 
would  only  require  twelve  drops  to  obtain  the  same  result  ?  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  after  all  the  experiments  made  with  gelatines,  it  cannot 
be  said — “Use  the  gelatine  of  such  a  manufacturer  and  you  will  succeed.  ” 
27,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris ,  Oct.  12,  1880.  E.  Stubbing,  Prof. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  OPAL  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  in  your  issue  of  last  week  a  complaint  and  a 
well-founded  alarm  on  the  subject  of  mildew  in  carbon  portraits  on 
white  opal  glass.  There  is  no  doubt  the  complaint  is  substantial,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  it  was  not  noticed  sooner. 

The  great  predisposing  cause  is  the  surface  of  the  glass,  which,  how¬ 
ever  smooth  and  clean  to  the  eye,  is,  in  fact,  always  charged,  or  suscep¬ 
tible  of  being  charged,  with  matter  which  is  alimentary  to  fungoid  life. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  well-known  case  of  the  lenses  of  small  telescopes, 
which,  if  they  are  burnished  in  fast,  always  gather  fungus  between. 
Again :  leave  a  window  for  six  or  twelve  months  without  cleaning  aud 
observe  the  result.  Damp  is  also  a  great  stimulus  to  fungus  formation, 
and  the  hard  surface  of  glass  seems  particularly  apt  to  gather  layers  of 
damp  after  the  manner  of  dew,  which,  if  not  visible,  are  still  present. 
Those  who  clean  glasses  for  wet-plate  work  know  all  this  well. 

Now  for  the  case  in  question.  I  beg  to  submit  a  complete  and  simple 
remedy  far  preferable  to  the  employment  of  deleterious  substances  to 
poison  the  fungus.  It  is  to  make  use  of  a  beautiful  substance  of  very 
recent  introduction  called  “xylonite”  or  “cotton  ivory.”  It  can  be 
had  of  any  thickness  from  iV  or  iV  aa  inch  small  work,  aud  about 


14  x  20  inches  in  the  sheet,  such  a  sheet  costing  somewhere  about  six 
shillings.  It  is  a  charming  material,  and  the  pictures  stick  to  it  beauti¬ 
fully.  You  can  also  work  on  it  as  a  miniature.  It  is  exactly,  in  all 
particulars,  like  ivory ;  and,  being  very  tough  and  at  the  same  time  stiff 
like  a  millboard,  it  is  far  beyond  all  other  substances,  being,  of  course, 
free  from  all  risk  of  cracking  or  breaking.  You  may  also  make  a  re¬ 
touching  palette  of  it,  which  will  beat  all  the  china  palettes  time  out  of 
mind.  It  may  be  obtained  of  the  Homertou  Manufacturing  Company, 
High-street,  Homertou.  I  enclose  a  small  piece  for  the  report  of  the 
Editors. 

This  material  can  be  bent  and  cut  to  any  odd  shape  to  fit  lockets,  &c., 
in  a  manner  which  leaves  glass  simply  nowhere.  In  conclusion  :  1  may 
say  that  I  feel  quite  sure  no  mildew  will  ever  gather  on  it — firstly,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not,  like  glass,  given  to  dampness  of  any  kind  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  is  full  of  a  camphor-like  substance  always  emitting  a  smell 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  that  no  mildew  will  at  all  fancy  it. — 
lam,  yours,  &c.,  Alfred  Dawson. 

Chiswick,  October  11,  1880. 

[The  sample  of  xylonite  (or  under  its  latest  cognomen,  “  celluloid  ”) 
appears  well  suited  to  fulfil  the  purpose  proposed.  It  is  tough  and 
hard  in  texture,  and  the  surface  is  susceptible  of  any  degree  of 
polish.  In  colour  it  resembles  ivory,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  generality  of  samples  of  opal  glass.  The  sample  sent  us  contains 
a  number  of  minute  black  spots,  which  would  prove  detrimental  in 
a  picture,  but  which  could,  no  doubt,  be  avoided,  if  necessary,  in  the 
manufacture. — Eds.] 


READY-PREPARED  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  Mr.  George  Mansfield  makes  allusion  to  my  specially- 
prepared  bromide  of  silver,  and  considers  that  the  great  drawback  to 
its  use  is  its  high  price. 

I  think  it  should  be  well  understood  that  when  the  discover}’'  of 
a  really  useful  article  has  been  made,  at  no  small  cost  and  trouble,  that 
the  article  should  sell  at  a  price  that  is  remunerative,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  those  that  require  it.  One  ounce  of 
the  bromide  will  make  forty  ounces  of  good,  uniformly-ssnsitive 
emulsion.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  room  left  for  improvement  in  its 
manufacture,  the  process  being  simple  in  the  extreme. 

The  cost  of  advertising,  printed  instructions,  time  in  preparing, 
packing,  &c.,  must  not  be  omitted  in  estimating  the  cost  of  production. 
I  have  reduced  the  price  as  low  as  I  consistently  can,  so  it  must 
either  sell  at  that  price  or  sink  into  oblivion,  unless  any  one  should 
think  fit  to  purchase  the  method  of  preparation  and  produce  it  on 
a  larger  scale  than  its  present  maker.  There  is  one  thing  certain  about 
this  method  of  preparing  bromide  of  silver  ;  that  is,  that  very  large 
quantities  of  emulsion  can  be  made  of  perfectly  uniform  sensitiveness, 
thus  getting  rid  at  once  of  the  oft-repeated  outcry  against  the  irregular 
sensitiveness  of  different  packets  of  plates. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A.  J.  Jarman. 

115,  Holloway-road,  London,  N.,  October  11,  16S0. 


CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “Blackley,”  of  Manchester,  should  procure  the  Ger¬ 
man  book — Handbucli  der  Emailphotographie,  &c.,  by  A.  Martin,  Vienna 
(printed  in  Weimar,  1867,  270  pages,  in  8vo).  It  is  exceedingly  good, 
and  very  detailed  in  every  branch.  The  pages  from  5  to  47  are 
devoted  solely  to  the  production  on  porcelain  (china),  &c.,  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  woodcuts  of  brick  and  hand  muffles  of  brass  and  chest-metal. 
The  said  twenty-three  leaves  may,  if  necessary,  easily  be  translated  into 
English  by  a  learned  German  in  Manchester.  A  bookseller  in  that  city’ 
can  order  the  book  from  Leipsic,  and  in  a  few  days  he  may  have  it 
in  hand. — I  am,  yours,  &c..  Pet.  Chr.  Koch. 

Copenhagen,  October  11,  1SS0. 


BURNHAM  BEECHES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Burnham  Beeches  is  really  to  be  improved  ;  there  is 
now  no  doubt  about  it.  A  committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  have  “prospected”  the  place,  and  have  decided  to  “widen  and 
improve  the  existing  roads  and  walks  in  order  to  open  up  the  scenery.” 

Now  we  all  know  that  the  Lord  Mayor  (heaven  bless  him!),  even 
when  assisted  by  the  Corporation,  is  not  as  a  rule  far  famed  for  taste — 
at  least  not  in  art  matters  ;  it,  therefore  seems  to  me  advisable  in 
the  highest  degree  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  “opening-up” 
operations  of  the  said  committee. 

Of  course  the  Corporation  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  as  it  will  with 
its  own;  at  the  same  time  a  little  “public  opinion,”  in  the  event  of  its 
undertaking  to  “improve”  the  Beeches  “out  of  all  knowledge,”  as  the 
country  people  say,  would  do  it  no  harm. 
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There  are  now  but  few  parts  of  the  country  so  easily  accessible  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  well  worthy  of  a  visit  by  the  lover  of  nature  as 
Burnham  Beeches  ;  but  I  am  much  afraid — and  there  are  already  signs 
of  this — that  this  beautiful  spot  is  becoming  the  resort  of  that  class  of 
Cockney,  commonly  called  “  ’Arry,”  which  takes  delight  in  contemplating 
nature  from  purely  its  own  standpoint.  I  need  not  particularise  them, 
but  they  are  always  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  man  of  feeling 
and  cultured  taste. 

Why  need  Burnham  Beeches  be  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
“rounders,”  cricket,  donkey-racing,  waste-paper,  and  ginger-beer 
bottles  ?  Have  we  not  “  happy  Hampstead,”  and  hosts  of  other  places, 
for  these  kinds  of  amusement  ?  Photographers,  above  all  others,  are 
interested  in  the  maintaining  of  Burnham  Beeches  in  its  integrity  ;  for 
they  cannot  “improve  ”  their  pictures  by  putting  in  imaginary  effects, 
so  usual  with  the  painter. 

No  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  public,  which  does  not  like  to 
wet  its  feet,  artists  and  lovers  of  nature  must  not  be  too  jealous  of  the 
“  opening-up”  about  to  be  commenced.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  practically  “improving”  this  lovely  spot  almost  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  the  real  appreciations  of  it  are  concerned; 
and,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  things  are  tending  to  this,  and  that 
the  comfort  of  the  “people”  who  appreciate  nothing  save  their  stomachs 
and  a  lovely  day  will  be  mainly  considered,  and  they  will  then  have 
the  Beeches  all  to  themselves. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

October  11,  1880.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 


BRISTOL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  in  addition  to  the  general 
competitive  exhibition  there  will  be  a  “loan  department,”  where  the 
Council  will  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  any  old  or  modern  photographs 
or  appliances  of  interest,  and  pictures  which  have  gained  a  recent 
celebrity  but  which  are  not  in  competition. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bristol,  October  12,  1880.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  Hon.  Sec. 

P.S. — I  may  add  that  applications  for  space  are  rapidly  arriving,  and 
though  the  time  for  forwarding  the  preliminary  form  does  not  close  till 
November  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  as  early  as  convenient. — H.  A.  H.  D. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  velvet  posing  chair,  six  changes,  in  good  condition,  for  a 
good  gem  camera  and  lenses. — Address,  J.  Greenwood,  66,  Leeds-road, 
Nelson,  near  Burnley. 

Wanted,  lantern  slides,  or  anything  useful  in  photography,  in  exchange  for 
gas  stove  and  some  dozens  of  Mawdsley’s  collodio-bromide  plates  — Address, 
G.  B.  Bradshaw  and  Co.,  St.  George’s-place,  273,  Stockport-road, 
Manchester. 

Wanted,  biunial  lantern.  Can  offer  in  exchange  stereo,  portrait  camera,  stereo, 
view  ditto,  scenograph  camera  and  tripod  stand,  complete,  cabinet  rolling- 
press,  or  8  X  10  bath,  in  mahogany  case. — Address,  E.  A.  Maxwell, 
Hadley  Green,  Barnet. 

I  will  exchange  three  specimens,  32  X  28,  enlarged  on  canvas,  finished  in 
oils,  one  36  X  30,  of  the  ex-Mayor  of  Blackpool,  in  4-inch  gold  frames,  also, 
Harrison’s  head-  and  body-rest,  for  anything  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  J.  Biddle,  97,  Medlock-street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Romeo.— The  formula  is  given  in  the  new  notation,  and  is  quite  correct. 

A  B.  C. — 1.  No.— 2.  You  are  too  enthusiastic.  We  should  say  that  you  will 
not  succeed,  but  try. 

N06. — There  is  no  occasion  to  keep  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  yellow  glass  bottle 
carefully  shielded  from  the  light. 

S.  Powell. — Ordinary  methylated  spirit  of  commerce  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  825  to  ‘835,  and  will  be  quite  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 

Sulphide  — The  prints  are  all  over-toned  ;  hence  their  flat  and  cold  appearance. 
Tone  far  less  and  you  will  get  better  results  from  the  same  negatives. 

Templar. — A  lens  of  the  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  form  will  answer  best,  and 
if  you  have  one  of  the  rapid  series  you  will,  in  a  fair  light,  be  able  to  use  it 
for  portraits  in  your  studio. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition.— Mr.  W.  Harvey  Barton  requests  us  to 
correct  a  blunder  which  occurred  in  The  Times'  notes  of  the  Exhibition, 
where  credit  is  given  to  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  for  the  pictures  which  obtained 
Mr.  Barton  a  medal. 


Inquirer.—  We  are  not  aware  that  any  such  establishment  is  in  existence. 
We  have  never  heard  of  such  an  one.  We  think  you  have  been  mihiul'ormed. 

Walter. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  water  you  made  the  bath  of  is  quite 
useless  for  photographic  purposes  ;  and,  from  your  experiments,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  bath  working  as  it  does. 
Procure  a  fresh  sample  and  commence  de  novo. 

Inventor. — We  should  advise  you  to  show  your  invention  at  the  next 
“  Technical  ”  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  which 
will  be  held  next  month.  We  scarcely  think  it  is  worth  patenting,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  although  it  is  very  ingenious. 

F.  J.  Rowbottom. — The  fault  in  the  pictures,  as  you  say,  arises  from  the 
lens  not  covering  the  size  of  plates  you  employ;  hence  the  want  of  definition 
and  darkness  at  the  corners.  You  say  that  it  is  constructed  to  cover  ten  by 
eight  inches.  We  should  say  it  will  not  cover  eight  by  six  satisfactorily . 

An  Essex  Amateur. — The  examples  you  enclose  are  very  promising,  con¬ 
sidering  your  short  experience.  We  advise  you  to  devote  more  attention  to 
the  printing  from  the  negatives,  as  that  appears  to  be  the  weakest  part  iu 
your  pictures.  All  the  negatives  would  yield  much  better  results  than  those 
you  send,  if  more  skilfully  printed. 

Amy  W. — The  groups  of  flowers  are  all  charmingly  arranged  and  show  great 
taste  in  their  selection.  We  regret  that  your  photography  does  not  do  them 
justice.  We  should  advise  you  to  take  courage  and  persevere,  for  we  are 
sure  that  with  such  artistic  abilities  as  are  displayed  you  will  soon  overcome 
all  your  difficulties.  Remember  Bruce  and  the  spider. 

R.  A.  B. — The  smallest  of  your  carte  lenses  will  be  the  best  for  you  to  use  as 
an  objective  on  your  lantern.  If  you  were  to  employ  the  larger  one  it  would 
prove  inconvenient,  owing  to  its  long  focus  and  your  having  to  retire  so  fur 
from  the  screen.  Unless  the  small  lens  be  an  inferior  one  it  will  show  the 
slides  quite  sharp  to  the  edges,  which  is  all  you  require. 

G.  H.  P.  Jones. — We  cannot  inform  you  where  you  can  get  instructions  for 
producing  “gem  ferrotypes;”  but  we  imagine  that  any  practical  photo¬ 
grapher  in  your  neighbourhood  would  give  you  practical  demonstrations  for 
a  consideration.  Failing  this,  any  work  giving  instructions  for  glass 
positives  will  enable  you  to  teach  yourself,  with  a  little  perseverance. 

R.  J.  Saville.— For  a  bromo-iodised  collodion,  nitric  acid  is  preferable  to 
acetic  for  rendering  the  bath  acid.  If  you  have  already  added  the  latter  acid 
you  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  it,  for  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  you  propose,  will  produce  acetate  of  silver,  which,  upon  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  will  be  decomposed  into  nitrate  of  eilver  and  acetic 
acid,  thus  leaving  the  bath  in  the  same  state,  as  far  as  the  acetic  acid  is 
concerned,  as  it  was  at  first. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “THE  EDITORS" — Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER  at  the  Offices,  2,  York 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,  C. 


Further  Honour  to  Professor  Stebbing. — We  are  pleased  to 
announce  that  Le  Ministre  de  V Instruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts 
has  nominated  our  esteemed  Paris  correspondent  as  “  Priparateur" 
du  Cours  de  Reproductions  Industrielles  d  I’Bcole  Rationale  des  Arts 
Decor atifs  d  Paris,  of  which  M.  Vidal  was  named  Professor. 

Erratum. — Through  inadvertence  of  the  printer  in  making  some 
alterations  in  Mr.  J.  Solomon’s  “  Wunderschbnen  ”  advertisement  iu 
last  week’s  number — top  of  page  ik.  of  advertising  sheet — some  of  the 
sizes  and  prices  of  his  gelatine-bromide  plates  were  omitted.  These 
should  have  been  as  follows  : — 

ikX3i  5X4  6|  X  4|  7*X4£  8|  X  6£  9X7  10X8  11X9  12X10 

1/6  2/3  3/6  4/-  6/-  6/9  10/6  12/-  15/- 

- - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 


For  two  Weeks  ending  October  13,  1880. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

We  are  reminded  by  numerous  signs,  coming  from  various  quarters, 
that  another  year  is  approaching  its  close,  and  that  we  have  to 
prepare  our  annual  Almanac.  We  hope  that  we  need  do  no  more 
than  place  this  fact  before  our  readers  to  remind  them  also  of 
the  approaching  advent  of  another  Almanac,  to  which  their  con¬ 
tributions  will  be  welcome;  nay,  more  than  welcome — will  be 
necessary.  Photography  is  at  present,  so  to  say,  in  a  transition 
stage — on  the  verge  of  passing  from  the  state  of  “  wet”  to  “  dry.” 
While  the  majority  of  photographers  have  already  adopted  the 
gelatino-bromide  process,  there  are  not  wanting,  however,  those 
who  still  uphold  the  superiority  of  the  old  method ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  change  which 
has  taken  place,  the  victory  is  not  yet  assured  to  gelatine. 

Now  comes  the  time  when  the  experiences  of  careful  workers  are 
most  valuable,  and  no  better  outlet  for  those  experiences  could  be 
found  than  the  annual  volume  which  forms  an  epitome  of  the 
results  of  the  past  year,  and  which,  we  believe,  is  a  true  record  of 
the  progress  and  present  state  of  photography. 

We  now  appeal  to  those  of  our  readers  and  contributors  of  whose 
assistance  we  are  not  already  assured,  hoping  that  they  will  come 
forward  with  short  articles  upon  any  subject — no  matter  how  appa¬ 
rently  trivial  it  may  seem — that  may  have  struck  them  in  their 
experience  of  the  past  season  or  previously.  “  Many  a  mickle 
maks  a  muckle”  says  the  Scotch  proverb;  and  the  small  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  many  make  the  “processes”  which  obtain  general 
sanction.  We  can  only  say,  further,  that  the  earlier  we  receive 
contributions  the  earlier  we  shall  be  able  to  publish  the  Almanac  ; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  it  out  with  the  New  Year — as  we  would 
like  to  do — we  should  have  all  articles  in  the  course  of  next  month. 

The  Publisher  desires  to  invite  the  attention  of  advertisers  to  the 
paramount  importance  for  their  purposes  of  the  advertising 
pages  of  this  old-established  Photographic  Handy-Book.  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  has  a  world- wide 
reputation  and  circulation,  forming  a  standard  and  permanent 
medium  for  photographic  announcements  unequalled  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  photography.  Not  only  amongst  amateur  and  professional 
photographers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  English- 
speaking  Colonies  is  the  Almanac  to  be  found,  but  it  occupies  a 
recognised  place  in  the  studios  and  laboratories  of  all  classes  in  the 
Art  throughout  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  as  the 
most  valuable  existing  medium  for  announcements  of  every  de¬ 
scription  in  connection  with  photography.  Terms  and  other 
information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York- 
street,  Convent  Garden,  W.C.,  or  from  the  advertising  columns  of 
this  Journal.  Immediate  application  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  priority  of  position. 

- ♦- - 

DRYING  GELATINE  PLATES  IN  DAMP  WEATHER. 
Each  season  of  the  year  appears  to  bring  with  it  some  fresh  phase 
of  trouble  or  difficulty  to  the  gelatine  worker.  In  spring,  with  its 
passing  thunder-showers,  the  emulsion  is  liable  to  decompose  without 
apparent  reason — unless,  iudeed,  thunder  be  the  cause.  In  summer, 
the  difficulty  of  “cooking”  the  emulsion  without  decomposition,  and, 
further,  of  getting  it  to  set  on  the  plates  when  it  is  accomplished,  is 
almost  insurmountable  ;  but  we  will  not  dwell  on  these  troubles,  as 
they  are  but  too  well  within  the  remembrance  of  all  those  who  have 


been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  plates  during  the  past  summer. 
The  present  season  has  not  proved  so  favourable  to  the  preparation 
of  the  plates  as  many  of  limited  experience  fondly  imagined  it  would 
be ;  for,  now  that  the  weather  is  cooler,  a  fresh  trouble  arises, 
namely,  how  to  dry  the  plates  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  winter 
season,  too,  some  even  predict,  will  also  bring  fresh  troubles  with  it, 
inasmuch  as  glue  and  gelatine  when  in  the  process  of  drying  are 
very  liable  to  suffer  by  the  action  of  frost,  which  has  a  very  inju¬ 
rious  effect  upon  these  substances  when  in  a  moist  condition,  and 
it  often  happens  that  a  severe  frost  will  entail  a  heavy  loss  upon 
the  manufacturer.  We,  however,  do  not  anticipate  any  serious 
difficulty  to  the  gelatine  plate-maker  on  this  score,  as  the  plates 
during  drying  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  an 
extremely  low  temperature. 

However,  it  is  with  the  present  difficulty  that  we  now  have  to 
contend,  namely,  of  getting  the  plates  to  dry  when  the  atmosphere  is 
so  highly  charged  with  moisture  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  week 
or  two.  The  subject  of  drying  gelatine  plates  formed  an  interesting 
topic  of  conversation  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Ciub, 
and  many  useful  as  well  as  practical  hints  were  given  by  several  of 
the  members  present.  Nearly  all  the  drying-boxes  at  present  in  use 
depend  in  their  action  upon  the  circulation  of  a  current  of  air 
through  them,  by  which  means  the  moisture  is  absorbed  as  it  is 
given  off,  its  evaporation  being  assisted  in  some  cases  by  a  gentle 
heat;  whilst  the  passage  of  the  air  is  augmented  by  keeping  a  gas  jet 
burning  in  the  exit  tube  or  flue  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  so 
that  an  upward  draught  is  created,  which  carries  off  the  moisture, 
whilst  freBli  air  is  drawn  in  at  the  bottom.  Now,  with  such  an 
arrangement  as  this,  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  air  conse¬ 
quently  tolerably  dry,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  as  the  plates 
will  generally  be  desiccated  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours;  but  when 
the  atmosphere  is  damp  and  humid — as  it  so  frequently  is  at  this 
season — the  drying  will  sometimes  occupy  as  much  as  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours,  or  even  longer,  unless  some  artificial  means  be 
adopted  to  deprive  the  air  of  its  moisture  before  it  enters  the 
chamber. 

The  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  can  always  be 
ascertained  by  a  wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermometer.  This  useful  instru¬ 
ment  should  always  be  kept  for  reference  near  where  the  air  enters 
the  closet.  Should  the  difference  of  six  or  eight  degrees  be  registered 
between  the  two  columns  of  mercury,  it  may  be  relied  upon  that  the 
plates  will  dry  within  a  convenient  time  without  extraneous  aid; 
but  if  they  show  only  one  or  two  degrees  (sometimes  they  will 
register  alike,  and  then  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  can 
take  up  no  more)  the  desiccation  will  be  very  protracted,  and 
artificial  means  of  drying  the  air  should  be  employed. 

In  the  laboratory  gases  are  dried  by  passing  them  over  the 
surface  of  some  moisture  absorbent,  of  which  there  are  several. 
Those  in  common  use  are  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  calcium, 
carbonate  of  potash,  quick  lime,  &c.  For  our  present  purpose 
either  of  the  two  first-mentioned  will  answer  best.  The  latter  should 
certainly  not  be  used,  because,  as  it  absorbs  moisture,  it  is  converted 
iuto  a  fiue  powder  (hydrate  of  lime),  which,  if  the  draught  be  strong, 
might  be  drawn  into  the  chamber,  and  thereby  cause  spots  on 
the  plates.  Whichever  material  be  selected,  as  large  a  surface  of  it 
as  possible  should  be  exposed  to  the  passing  current  of  air  to  make 
it  effective.  If  chloride  of  calcium  be  chosen,  the  fused  will  be  the 
most  convenient  to  employ.  It  should  be  broken  up  iuto  good-sized 
lumps  and  put  iuto  a  long,  narrow  tray,  placed  at  the  bottom 
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of  a  shallow  box,  the  lid  of  which  closes  [to  within  an  inch  or . 
so  of  the  surface  of  the  calcium. 

In  one  end  of  the  box  a  few  holes  are  made,  and  in  the  other  is 
fitt9d  a  tube  that  supplies  air  to  the  plate  drying  closet.  The  air  on 
entering  the  holes  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  calcium,  and  is  thus 
deprived  of  its  moisture,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  salt,  and  the  latter 
in  time  becomes  dissolved ;  but  the  water  can  be  driven  off  again  by 
heat,  the  salt  fused,  and  used  over  and  over  again.  There  is  a  cheap 
variety  of  chloride  of  calcium  which  is  sold  for  a  few  pence  per 
pound;  this  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  article.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  used  the  vessel  containing  it 
should  be  either  of  lead  or  porcelain,  and  lumps  of  pumice  stone 
put  into  it,  which  will  become  saturated  and  thus  expose  a  large 
surface  of  the  acid. 

At  the  meeting  to  which  we  have  alluded  Mr.  Frank  Howard 
mentioned  that  in  drying  his  plates — which  we  understood  he  does 
ji  a  horizontal  position — he  places  a  sheet  of  stout  millboard  that 
has  first  been  thoroughly  dried  a  short  distance  above  them  to  absorb 
some  of  the  moisture,  and  this  simple  contrivance,  he  says,  enables 
him  to  shorten  the  time  of  drying  considerably.  This  reminds  us  of 
the  means  employed  in  the  early  days  of  photography  for  drying 
albumen  plates,  at  the  time  when  it  was  imperative  that  they  should 
be  dried  in  a  horizontal  position  in  order  to  secure  an  even  coating. 
The  drying-chamber  consisted  of  a  box  fitted  with  a  number  of 
movable  shelves,  made  of  a  very  porous  wood,  with  cross  end-pieces 
to  prevent  their  warping.  These  shelves,  upon  which  the  plates  were 
laid,  slid  into  grooves  exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the 
box  was  levelled  each  of  the  shelves  was  level  also.  The  method  of 
using  the  arrangement  was  as  follows : — The  shelves  were  with¬ 
drawn  and,  together  with  the  box,  placed  in  the  sun,  or  in  front 
of  a  good  fire,  until  thoroughly  desiccated.  The  shelves,  which 
had  become  very  absorbent,  were  then  replaced,  the  box  levelled,  the 
plates  introduced,  and  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  they  were  dry, 
notwithstanding  that  the  box  was  neither  ventilated  or  warmed,  the 
drying  being  caused  entirely  by  the  absorption  of  the  moisture  by  the 
porous  and  desiccated  wood.  We  think  this  principle  might  often  be 
advantageously  employed  in  assisting  the  drying  of  gelatine  plates 
during  damp  and  humid  weather,  and  also  in  summer,  when  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  gelatine  to  set,  as  then  the  plates  may 
more  easily  be  dried,  or  partially  dried,  in  a  horizontal  position. 


WET-PLATE  DEVELOPERS. 

While  attention  is  being  bestowed  upon  the  invention  of  various 
modifications  of  the  developer  for  dry  plates,  we  feel  assured  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  many  possible  modifications  of  the 
iron  developer  for  wet  plates  is  by  no  means  universal  yet,  the  same 
developer — a  simple  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  with  varying 
proportions  of  acetic  acid,  and  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
alcohol — being  employed  in  the  larger  proportion  of  studios  in  the 
kingdom.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  more  complicated  formula,  but 
iu  most  cases  it  is  employed  by  reason  of  its  reputation  as  a  formula, 
and  not  as  a  modification  introduced  to  bring'  about  a  certain  end ; 
though,  again,  by  other  workers  such  additions  are  made  use  of  with 
express  purpose,  and  with  the  design  of  bringing  about  a  given 
definite  condition  of  film  or  image. 

Thus,  quite  recently,  an  old  and  esteemed  contributor  to  our  pages 
wrote  of  the  addition  to  the  developers  of  organic  substances,  such 
as  sugar,  glycerine,  gelatine,  &c.,  or  of  citric  acid,  and  so  on.  Now 
it  is  quite  possible  that  an  ordinary  reader  might,  from  the  way  the 
sentences  were  worded,  receive  the  impression  that  these  various 
substances  might  be  employed  indifferently  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
whichever  of  them  was  to  be  added  to  the  developer  the  resulting 
negatives  would  not  vary  to  an  important  extent.  Such  an  idea,  we 
are  sure,  was  not  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  it  may  be  instructive 
to  note  some  of  the  effects  producible  by  the  varieties  of  developers 
based  upon  the  additions  of  the  matters  referred  to. 

Formerly— but  more  especially  for  glass  positives— the  addition  of 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  was  much  in  vogue ;  but  when  greater 
intensity  of  image  came  to  be  required,  as  in  the  negative  process, 


these  acids  were  almost  entirely  replaced  by  acetic,  as  it  was 
generally  believed  that  this  acid  gave  denser  images  without  at  the 
same  time  altering  their  quality.  Iu  fact,  at  the  time  we  allude  to  it 
would  seem  almost  as  if  acetic  acid  was  considered  to  be  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  nearly  every  solution  made  use  of  by  the  photographer. 
In  taking  a  negative  acetic  acid  was  added  to  the  bath ;  it  was  added 
to  the  developing  solution.  Iu  printing  it  was  made  use  of  in  the 
very  first  operation — the  albumenisiug  of  the  paper.  The  bath  also 
was  “tempered”  by  it,  and  it  was  added  to  the  fixing  and  toning  bath. 
It  is  still  retained  as  acetate  in  the  modern  toning  bath,  while  at  the 
present  time  there  are  some  who  wash  their  prints  in  water  acidified 
with  this  ubiquitous  chemical.  It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  mineral  acids  were  displaced  iu  its  favour;  but  that  acetic  acid 
remains  omnipotent  to  the  present  time  is  not  entirely  owing  to  a 
desire  to  retain  it  on  account  of  its  own  special  qualities. 

One  method  recommended  for  ascertaining  the  effect  upon  the 
image  of  the  addition  of  various  acids  to  the  developer  used  to  be  the 
adding  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution  to  developing  solutions  of  the 
desired  strength  and  quality,  and  to  observe  the  character  of  the  silver 
deposited.  In  our  own  experiments  we  have  not  derived  any  benefit 
from  following  this  plan;  indeed,  it  has  in  our  hands  proved 
misleading,  the  colours  of  the  reduced  Bilver  in  the  one  case  by  no 
means  approaching  that  of  the  image  in  the  other.  Hence,  for 
experiments  to  possess  true  value,  they  must  be  made  upon  a  wet 
plate  itself,  not  by  means  of  precipitating  glasses. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  the  effect  of  the  discarded  mineral 
acids,  the  first  substitute  for  acetic  acid  that  would  suggest  itself  for 
trial  would  be,  perhaps,  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  from  their  ready 
availability.  The  latter  is  not  a  useful  addition.  It  turns  the  colour 
of  the  iron  solution  when  added,  is  unsatisfactory  in  use,  and  has  no 
special  qualities  to  make  one  desire  its  retention. 

Citric  acid,  however,  possesses  in  this  regard  a  distinct  individuality 
of  action  that  forces  itself  upon  our  notice.  The  image  is  blue  and 
dense,  and  the  developer  itself  becomes  clouded  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  to  that  given  by  acetic  acid,  being  particularly  dark  and 
dirty-looking — an  appearance  extending  even  to  the  silver  deposited 
upon  the  back  of  the  plate.  It  has  also  another  action  which  is 
nothing  but  a  drawback — it  materially  slows  the  plate,  or,  rather, 
requires  an  increase  in  the  exposure  of  about  thirty  or  forty  per  cent, 
to  assimilate  the  negative  taken  by  its  aid  to  those  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  acetic  acid.  Hence  its  main  use  is — as  we  have,  not 
very  long  ago,  pointed  out — as  a  corrective  for  over-exposure  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  as  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  density 
with  the  iron  developer  used  as  an  intensifier  for  copying  or  other 
subjects  where  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
sufficently  dense  image  by  acetic-acid-iron  developers  alone. 

Of  the  organic  matters  most  prominently  brought  before  photo¬ 
graphers  the  three  substances  named  are  the  best  known.  Sugar 
and  glycerine  are  not  infrequently  employed,  and  they  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  shadows  clean  and  to  increase  the  density  of 
the  image — at  the  loss,  however,  of  a  slight  amount  of  intensity. 

Gelatine  stands  among  them  as  prominent  as  citric  acid  among  the 
acids.  A  quantity  so  small  as  one  grain  to  five  ounces  of  developer 
entirely  alters  its  character  and  materially  changes  also  the  image 
itself.  Used  in  this  small  proportion  it  keeps  the  developer  clear  for 
a  considerable  period  after  being  flowed  over  the  plate,  thus  aiding 
in  preventing  fog;  and  it  increases  the  density  of  the  image,  but  it 
causes  an  apparent  diminution  of  sensitiveness  to  the  extent  possibly 
of  about  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  (we  have  not  made  a  rigid  compari¬ 
son).  If  used  in  larger  proportion  similar  results  are  obtained  in 
intensified  form.  Great  density  is  produced,  the  shadows  are  clear 
glass,  and  the  whole  plate  looks  cleaner  and  brighter  than  with  ordi¬ 
nary  treatment;  but  the  exposure  is  necessarily  much  increased,  and 
there  is  danger  of  getting  hardness  of  results  through  over-density. 
The  smallest  proportion  of  gelatine  added  to  the  developer  requires 
care  in  handling  it  to  avoid  bubbles  in  pouring  into  the  developing 
cup  and  when  flowing  over  the  plate. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  better-known  modifications  of  the  iron 
developer.  Others  exist,  but  the  varieties  we  have  described  place 
considerable  power  in  the  hands  of  the  careful  operator.  • 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 


[Third  Notice.] 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  seems  to  have  rather  misunderstood  our  remarks 
upon  his  pictures  in  the  present  Exhibition.  He  imagines  that  we 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  “combination”  pictures. 
We  are  not  aware  that  we  expressed  such  an  opinion  ;  we  did  cer¬ 
tainly  employ  the  term  “  composition  photography,”  but  a  “compo¬ 
sition”  picture  is  not  necessarily  a  “  combination  ”  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  printed  from  different  negatives.  However,  that  is  not  the 
point.  We  criticised  Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures  from  a  photo-artistic 
point— -a  branch  of  art  proper  in  which  Mr.  Robinson  is  supposed 
to  be  facile  princeps,  and  upon  which  he  has  written  much.  If  that 
gentleman  is  prepared  to  affirm  that  whatever  the  camera  portrays 
is  true  and  artistic,  then  we  are  satisfied  ;  but  what  becomes  of  all 
that  has  been  written  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
one  principal  light  in  a  picture  ?  If  cross-lighting  is  to  come  into 
vogue — as  seems  now  to  be  the  probability — our  “  art  ”  guides  must 
be  entirely  rewritten. 

Resuming  our  notice  of  the  pictures:  we  come  to  Views  (No.  61), 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Best.  These  are  soft  and  delicate  in  treatment;  in  one 
or  two  cases — notably  Windsor  Castle — perhaps  too  much  so.  Nos. 
162  and  209,  by  the  same  artist,  are  also  good. 

Mr.  Charles  Bennett  exhibits  a  frame  of  negatives  of  Sussex 
Churches,  together  with  autotype  prints  and  transparencies  from  the 
same.  In  technical  qualities  the  negatives  are  admirable  examples 
of  gelatine  work,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  whose  name  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  gelatino-bromide  process.  But  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  one  of  the  negatives,  which  is  badly 
stained,  was  included  in  the  exhibit;  surely  some  accident  must 
have  occurred  to  it  subsequently  to  the  making  up  of  the  frame.  In 
Views  at  Worthing  (Nos.  345-6)  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
results  have  been  produced  direct  in  the  camera  or  whether  they  are 
enlargements.  Judging  from  appearances  we 'should  incline  to  the 
latter  view,  though  the  catalogue  does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  so. 

A  Worcestershire  Lane  (No.  65)  and  A  Staffordshire  Lane  (No.  66), 
which  we  omitted  to  notice  when  speaking  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Baker’s 
exhibit  last  week,  are  very  fine  samples  of  English  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy — admirable  alike  in  selection  and  in  execution.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  such  as  may  be  found  in  almost  any  country  lane,  but 
which  require  the  hand  and  eye  of  an  artist  to  render  them  iu  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  pictorial  excellence. 

Mr.  Wm.  Adcock  exhibits  a  number  of  studies  on  gelatine  plates, 
chiefly  interiors  and  portraits,  executed  in  an  ordinary  room.  Many 
of  these  are  successful  attempts  in  a  rather  difficult  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy;  but  in  one  or  two  instances  the  effect  is  spoilt  by  halation. 

It  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  meet  with  an  occasional  collodion  dry- 
plate  picture;  and  in  Landscapes  and  Views  (No.  70),  upon  “beer” 
plates,  by  Mr.  Richard  Keene,  the  results  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
comparison  with  gelatine,  so  far  as  delicacy  and  brilliancy  are  con¬ 
ceived.  Their  only  drawback  we  imagine  would  be  iu  the  com¬ 
parative  slowness  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  F,  Piercy  exhibits  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  “Piercytype,” 
amongst  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  individualise.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  the  “  type  ”  we  are  unable  to  say,  the  pictures  presenting 
the  appearance  of  delicately-finished  crayon  drawings,  with  little  or 
no  photographic  basis.  The  actual  pictures  are,  we  are  informed, 
platinotype  prints  reproduced,  but  how  and  from  what  the  negatives 
(two  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  table)  are  made  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  results  are  by  no  means  unpleasing,  though  scarcely 
photographic. 

Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown  shows  several  frames,  the  best  of  which  is 

A  Study  of  Ferns  (No.  73). 

Mr.  H.  Manfield  is  this  year  well  represented,  both  in  quality  and 
diversity  of  subject.  A  frame  of  Bits  near  Dorking  (No.  80)  affords 
charming  glimpses  of  the  well-known  rustic  scenery  of  Surrey.  In 
one  or  two  instances  there  is  a  slight  suspicion  of  under-exposure, 
but  otherwise  they  are  good  examples  of  landscape.  Yachts  and 
Trawlers  at  Tenhy  (No.  81)  are  remarkably  good  specimens  of 
instantaneous  work,  and  resemble  somewhat  in  style  the  works  of  a 
similar  character  by  Mr.  Gale.  Mr.  Manfield’a  best  work,  however, 


will  be  found  in  his  three  frames  of  interiors  upon  gelatine  plates, 
which  may  with  reason  be  put  forward  as  proofs  that  that  process  is 
not  so  incapable  of  rendering  interiors  as  its  detractors  would  have 
us  believe.  It  must,  we  think,  be  one  of  the  vagaries  of  the  catalogue 
that  describes  Canterbury,  The  Warriors ’  Chapel  (No.  82)  as  a 
“  platinotype  print.” 

Nos.  86  to  93,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Abney,  are  almost  lost  to  sight  from 
the  smallness  of  their  frames.  It  is  scarcely  wise  policy  to  mount 
small  prints  in  separate  frames;  and  certainly  in  this  instance  the 
general  “get  up”  is  not  worthy  of  the  quality  of  the  pictures,  which, 
except  for  a,  slight  coldness  of  tone,  are  remarkably  good  from 
a  photographic  point  of  view.  Two  instantaneous  views  in  Derby 
(Nos.  86  and  87),  being  street  scenes  with  moving  figures,  are 
specially  good,  and,  despite  the  evidently  short  exposures,  are  free 
from  any  of  the  heaviness  which  usually  marks  this  class  of  subject. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  show  a  reproduction  of  an  oil  painting,  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Miles  (No.  94),  which,  though  being  almost  out  of  sight, 
appears  to  us  worthy  of  closer  examination. 

Mr.  Robert  Faulkner  is  scarcely  so  well  represented  as  last  year — 
so  far,  at  least,  as  quality  is  concerned.  His  various  frames  of  children 
exhibit  his  usual  artistic  treatment  in  the  pose  and  arrangement  of 
his  little  sitters;  but  he  has  scarcely  been  so  happy  in  his  choice 
of  subjects  as  in  previous  years,  though  we  fancy  we  recognise  a  few 
“  old  friends  ”  amongst  those  now  shown.  In  Photographic  Portraits 
of  Children  (No.  154),  mostly  of  carte  size,  Mr.  Faulkner  shows  to 
the  best  advantage  this  year,  though  some  of  his  red  chalk  studies 
are  worthy  of  notice,  and  would  be  remarkable  had  he  not  exhibited 
better  results  of  the  same  class  previously. 

Mr.  Albert  Clout  exhibits  a  frame  of  Views  of  North  Wales,  near 
Bettws-y-Coed  (No.  100).  These  are  almost  uniformly  good  ;  but 
Ffos  Noddyn  (No.  6  of  this  series)  is  one  of  the  best  renderings  we 
have  ever  seen  of  that  picturesque  but  rather  difficult  subject. 


Some  eighteen  months  ago  the  question  was  raised  by  Captain 
Abney  as  to  whether  the  same  proportionate  difference  would  be 
found  iu  summer  as  in  winter  between  the  relative  sensitiveness  of 
gelatine  and  wet  plates,  he  being  of  opinion  that  in  the  bright  light 
of  summer  the  dry  plates  would  not  show  to  the  same  advantage  as 
in  winter.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  definite  answer  has  been  given 
to  the  question  thus  raised,  though  the  opinion  has  been  more  than 
once  expressed  that  Captain  Abney  was  right  in  his  early  surmise, 
and  we  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  experience  of  the  numerous 
workers  of  gelatine  plates  during  the  past  two  summers  were  called 
in  to  decide  the  question.  We  are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  if 
the  inquiry  be  again  raised,  and  the  matter  be  seriously  investi¬ 
gated,  it  will  be  found  that  much  of  the  discrepancy  which  exists  in 
different  quarters  as  to  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  wet  and  dry 
plates  will  be  found  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  comparisons  have 
been  made  under  different  circumstances  as  regards  light;  and, 
further,  that  the  varying  quality  of  the  results  obtained  with  dry 
plates  may  be  in  many  cases  traced  to  very  much  the  same  cause.  In 
England  it  is  customary — and  we  see  little  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimate — to  measure  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  rapid  gelatine 
plates  as  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  times  that  of  good  wet 
plates.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  highest  degree  recorded  is 
something  like  ten  times;  while  Dr.  Vogel  declares  that  the  quickest 
English  plates  are  no  more  than  three  times  as  quick  as  wet.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  all  these  estimates  may  be  correct,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  light  under  which  they  are  made?  Our  insular 
climate  does  not,  at  the  best  of  times,  afford  us  particularly  good 
opportunities  for  the  most  rapid  work;  hence  it  seems  probable  that 
the  yellow  and  murky  atmosphere  may  favour  the  claims  of  the  dry 
plate.  Even  here,  most  of  the  marvels  in  rapid  work  are  performed 
either  in  the  winter  months  or  under  circumstances  when  “  wet 
plates  would  be  useless;”  while  in  summer,  or  iu  a  good  light,  wet 
plates  seem  almost  capable  of  holding  their  own.  Then,  again,  the 
want  of  “sparkle”  laid  to  the  charge  of  gelatine  plates,  and  the 
heaviness  and  lack  of  brilliancy  in  the  shadows,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  gelatine,  though  it  excels  wet  collodion  in  its 
power  of  rendering  feebly-lighted  details — especially  the  greens  and 
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browns  of  foliage  and  landscape— is  little,  if  any,  in  advance  of  the 
latter  in  its  action  upon  the  better-lighted  portions  of  the  picture 5 
and  thus  the  contrast  between  the  extremes  of  light  and  shade  is 
decreased.  It  might  prove  interesting  if  some  of  our  readers  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  comparing  the  two  methods  would  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 

- — o-  - 

ON  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS.— WITH  A  NEW  ONE. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

It  was  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  found  myself  once  more 
surrounded  by  the  members  of  the  old  Society  and  many  of  the 
well-known  faces,  and  all  the  old  harmony  and  activity  present  at 
the  meeting.  The  principal  subject  of  the  evening  seemed  to  be 
instantaneous  photography,  and  two  very  ingenious  shutters  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  Noton  and  Mr.  A.  Coventry.  Having  written 
respecting  the  principle  of  the  former  in  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac,  I  should  have  said  no  more  about  it  ex¬ 
cept  that  Mr.  Noton  has  certainly  worked  out  that  principle  in  a 
most  effectual  manner.  A  letter  from  him  on  the  subject  after- 
Avards  set  me  thinking  on  the  various  conditions  which  enter  into 
the  several  constructions  which  already  exist,  another  of  which  I 
venture  to  contribute  for  your  inspection  this  evening. 

It  is  possible  that  somebody  else  may  have  hit  upon  the  same 
contrivance.  If  so,  I  have  not  seen  it.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
all  the  shutters  move  through  a  greater  space  than  there  is  any 
occasion  for,  and  that  the  spot  where  the  shutter  ought  to  be  is 
the  optical  centre  of  the  construction ;  that  the  little  trigger  often 
used  for  ordinary  exposure  might  be  easily  converted  into  one 
for  instantaneous  or  any  other  exposure,  and  that  such  a  stop 
would  be  perfectly  free  from  jerk  and  out  of  the  way  in  every 
respect.  I  had  the  one  I  now  send  constructed  from  my  model  by 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Co.  It  is  applied  to  a  rapid  rectilinear,  but 
would  be  even  more  easily  adapted  to  a  symmetrical  lens. 

FIG.  i. 


The  diaphragm,  A  S  S1  C  B,  oscillates  on  the  centre,  C,  close  to 
the  fixed  stop  between  the  lenses  of  the  combination.  It  has  an 
aperture,  A,  in  its  middle,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  largest  stop  of 
the  lens.  As  placed  in  Jig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  apertures  will 
agree  and  full  exposure  will  take  place.  In  this  position  it  is  held 
by  the  first  catch,  D,  on  a  little  trigger,  T  D  d,  which  turns  on  a 
pivot  at  T.  The  dotted  line  round  the  lens  from  B  represents  a 
thin  india-rubber  band,  which  acts  as  a  slight  spring  in  drawing  B 
to  T.  In  this  position  any  length  of  exposure  for  ordinary  collodio- 
bromide  plates  may  be  given,  and,  on  releasing  the  trigger,  con¬ 
cluded.  But  there  is  another  catch  on  the  trigger  (d)  at  which  the 
da,rk  part  of  the  diaphragm  (S1)  will  cover  the  aperture.  If  the 
trigger  be  now  loosed  the  diaphragm  will  move  rapidly  from  S1  to 
S  past  the  aperture,  which  will  remain  open  only  during  the  instant 
at  which  the  one  aperture  crosses  the  other. 

The  exposure  thus  given  is  perfectly  instantaneous — more  rapid, 
indeed,  than  I  think  the  most  sensitive  plate  would  properly 
imprint.  I  have,  therefore,  added  another  little  spring  catch, 
which  holds  hack  the  trigger,  so  that  the  diaphragm  is  free  to  be 
moved  by  a  finger  at  B.  If  so  held,  whilst  S1  covers  the  aperture 
it  may  be  released  as  gently  or  as  rapidly  as  desired,  and  so 
smoothly  that  no  shake  or  vibration  oan  occur,  "Wishing  to  send 


it  in  time  for  the  present  meeting  I  have  not  been  able  to  try  the 
different  exposures;  but  I  think  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
shutters  extant. 


FIG.  2. 


But,  now,  as  to  the  principle  of  this  and  other  instantaneous 
shutters.  It  is  generally  faulty.  From  figs.  2  and  3  it  will  be 
seen  that,  as  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  passes  over  that  in  the 
stop,  the  open  portion  is  alternately  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
centre,  before  or  after  full  exposure.  The  result  is  a  change  in  the 


FIG.  3. 


optical  centre  of  the  lens,  and  a  near  object  really  moves  alternately 
a  little  left  and  right  before  the  distant  ones.  I  noticed  this  very 
distinctly  on  the  screen  as  I  moved  the  diaphragm  rather  quickly 

FIG.  4. 


across  the  field  backwards  and  forwards.  The  same  defect,  and  to 
a  greater  extent,  accompanied  by  another  greater  evil,  attends 
the  action  of  ordinary  drop  shutters,  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
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tions  of  the  aperture  being  alternately  open,  and,  consequently,  a 
vertical  change  of  optical  centre,  accompanied  by  an  additional 
flare  of  light  longitudinally  across  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  centre  receiving  much  greater  exposure  than  the  upper  or 
lower  portions.  This  evil  really  accompanies  all  instantaneous 
shutters  in  which  the  illuminating  aperture  passes  across  the 
aperture  of  the  stop.  Try  it,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  change  of 
the  horizontal  line  in  passing  takes  place. 

I.fearlessly  assert  that  the  only  instantaneous  stop  which  in  every 
position  gives  the  same  perfect  figure  is  one  upon  Mr.  Noton’s 
principle  of  a  central  enlarging  aperture;  and  I  think  his  is  quite 
sufficiently  instantaneous  for  actual  work,  if  it  only  act  without 
any  jerk  or  shake,  which  I  doubt. 

But  now,  after  all,  are  any  of  these  what  we  want  for  landscape 
work .  Do  we  want  even  equal  instantaneous  exposure  over  the 
whole  picture?  I  think  not.  We  certainly  want  longer  exposure 
for  the  foreground,  and  shorter  for  the  distance  and  sky.  Is  not, 
therefore,  the  best  principle  that  of  the  ordinary  sunshade? 

Together  with  my  instantaneous  diaphragm,  I  forward  my  front 
sunshade  as  thus  adapted.  It  is  merely  a  nicely-made  one  with 
.onger  ends,  so  constructed  that  it  is  rigidly  fixed  by  the  punched 
dots  at  C  to  the  left  hand  end,  L,  but  is  tightened  or  loosened, 


as  required,  by  the  right  hand  milled-head,  R.  When  focussing, 
&c.,  it  is  made  rigid,  so  as  to  remain  up  ;  but  by  loosening  the 
milled-head,  R,  it  falls  quite]  easily.  Then,  by  turning  the  left 


PIG.  6. 


milled-head,  L,  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  an  exposure  of  greater 
rapidity  may  be  given  without  any  shake,  and  the  foreground  will 
he  very  much  longer  under  exposure  than  the  distance  and  the  sky. 

Again:  I  say— Is  not  this  what  we  want  for  landscape  work? 
For  objects  in  motion  our  spring  triggers  may,  perhaps,  be  neces¬ 
sary ;  and  in  such  cases  I  venture  to  think  (whatever  its  little  im- 

Ferfection  may  amount  to  in  practice)  the  simple  diaphragm  shutter 
have  here  given  will  be  found  the  most  rapid  (if  wanted),  or  the 
most  smoothly-gliding  gradual  shutter  in  use. 

St.  Vincent  Beechet. 

WINTER  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  AMATEURS. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  the  various  scientific  and  literary  societies 
arrange  their  programmes  of  meetings  and  lectures  for  the  winter 
season.  In  glancing  at  such  lists,  how  is  it  that  we  find  photography 


so  seldom  represented?  Is  it  owing  to  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  photographers  generally,  or  lack  of  confidence  in  their 
instructive  powers,  or  what?  Since  there  are  few  subjects  that  can 
be  made  more  interesting  or  instructive  than  photography,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  the  work  of  the  camera  and  its  many  applications  should 
remain  in  the  background. 

One  might  imagine  that  amateurs  and  professional  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  societies  other  than  photographic — when  pressed  for  papers 
or  lectures — would  bring  photography  to  the  front ;  but  this  they 
rarely  do,  being  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  subject  which  can¬ 
not  be  made  sufficiently  attractive.  Such  I  think  to  be  a  mistake  ; 
for  with  a  little  care  they  should  have  no  difficulty,  if  called  upon,  in 
providing  an  interesting  lecture  on  matters  photographic.  A  few 
hints,  therefore,  derived  from  some  experience  in  this  direction,  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  those  who  think  of  distinguishing  themselves 
during  the  forthcoming  season. 

The  first  thing  that  the  intending  lecturer  must  do  is  to  "cut  his 
coat  according  to  his  cloth"  by  gauging  the  capabilities  of  Lia  au¬ 
dience.  He  should  endeavour  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  his 
hearers,  instructing  them  step  by  step,  as  it  were,  in  the  photographic 
ABC,  and  to  use  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  know 
nothing  of  his  subject.  Want  of  care  in  this  direction  is  a  great 
stumbling-block  when  lecturing  to  persons  of  ordinary  culture,  and 
nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  string  a  lot  of  technicalities  or 
formulae  together  under  the  false  idea  that  it  may  be  edifying  or  in¬ 
structive.  There  is,  however,  the  other  extreme,  and,  in  addressing 
a  chemistry  class  or  school  of  science,  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  elemen¬ 
tary  on  points  of  pure  chemistry ;  but  such  instances  are  exceptional, 
one  having  generally  to  deal  with  audiences  knowing  little  of  such 
subjects. 

In  treating  photography  as  a  whole  it  is  best  divided  under  diffe¬ 
rent  heads,  the  following  forming  a  good  basis :  — 1st,  its  early  history  ; 
2nd,  its  chemistry;  3rd,  its  practice  at  the  present  time ;  and  4tb,  its 
applications,  scientific  and  otherwise. 

Of  course  the  early  history  will  require  but  few  words,  silver 
chloride  as  known  to  the  alchemists  of  the  dark  ages  being  simply 
touched  upon,  as  also  the  discoveries  of  Niepce,  Daguerre,  Reade, 
and  Talbot. 

The  second  part  of  the  subject  requires  more  care,. and,  to  make  it 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  audience,  some  pains  are  necessary,  the 
chief  point  being  to  direct  attention  to  the  photographic  power  of  the 
actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  to  show  how  they  act  upon 
the  silver  salts — the  darkening  of  silver  chloride,  by  burning  a  piece  of 
magnesium  wire,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example.  The  chemical  con¬ 
struction  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  have  been  previously  explained 
and  the  formation  shown,  by  experiment,  of  some  of  the  silver  salts ; 
and  thus  the  audience  may  be  led  to  understand  how  the  first  object 
in  photography  is  to  coat  a  glass  plate  with  the  silver  compounds  by 
the  aid  of  collodion  or  gelatine. 

Under  the  third  heading  the  camera  and  lens  can  be  explained, 
followed  by  a  demonstration  of  the  wet  collodion  process.  Coating 
a  plate  and  sensitising  it  in  a  glass  bath,  behind  which  is  placed 
a  strong  light,  shows  the  formation  of  the  sensitive  film  in  a  forcible 
manner.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  development  of  the  latent 
image,  the  "optical”  lantern  (I  had  almost  said  “magic")  should  be 
brought  into  play,  lime  light  being  the  means  of  illumination  ;  and, 
whilst  the  lecturer  is  explaining  the  principles  of  the  camera  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  plate  is  conveyed  from  the  dark  room  by 
means  of  the  slide,  an  assistant  should  sensitise,  in  a  box  tent 
erected  in  the  room,  a  second  plate  of  lantern  size,  and.  after  drain¬ 
ing,  place  it  (in  a  dark  slide)  against  a  negative,  to  the  edges  of  which 
are  attached  slips  of  thin  card  for  preventing  contact.  The  lantern 
light  being  adjusted,  the  slide  containing  the  negative  and  sensitive 
plate  should  be  exposed  for  a  couple  of  seconds  in  front  of  the  disc. 
A  small  trough — the  side  which  faces  the  lime  light  consisting  of 
orange  glass — and  filled  with  developing  solution  (prepared  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water  to  prevent  turbidity),  is  then  placed  in  the  lantern. 

A  few  seconds  should  elapse  before  the  plate  is  taken  from  the 
slide  and  lowered  into  the  solution,  in  order  that  the  audience  may 
become  accustomed  to  the  yellow  light.  The  effect  is  then  magical 
(not  "  optical ’’ this  time).  At  first  nothing,  then  the  high  lights, 
and  gradually  as  development  proceeds  the  whole  of  the  picture 
makes  its  appearance.  Care  must  be  taken  lest  the  plate  gets  fogged 
by  extraneous  light  from  the  lantern,  and  additional  pressure  should 
be  put  on  the  gas  bags  to  get  as  much  power  from  the  light  as 
possible.  The  picture,  when  developed  (the  requisite  explanation 
having  taken  place  in  the  meantime),  can  be  washed,  fixed,  and 
placed,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  carrier,  in  the  lantern.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  these  operations  take  time  and  the  film  is  liable  to  become 
torn,  it  is  better  to  have  a  second  transparency  prepared  beforehand. 
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and,  after  making  a  dumb  show  of  fixing,  &c.,  by  pouring  a  little 
water  over  a  plate,  to  exhibit  this  in  the  lantern. 

The  difference  between  positive  and  negative  should  be  carefully 
explained,  and  a  special  slide  illustrating  this  point  then  shown.  One 
of  the  best  I  know  is  that  of  a  lady’s  bust  portrait,  positive  and 
negative  being  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  slide,  the  effect 
being  somewhat  comical  on  the  screen,  and  usually  provocative  of 
merriment.  A  brief  description  of  the  gelatine  process  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  the  important  advantages  of  dry  plates  for  many  sub¬ 
jects  alluded  to,  as  also  their  wonderful  rapidity,  which  has  added 
such  a  new  power  to  photography.  Specimens  of  animals,  shipping 
in  motion,  and  swallows  in  flight  may  be  given  as  examples. 

Silver  printing  should  follow,  and  frames  containing  paper  and 
negatives  (which  need  not  be  valuable  ones)  passed  round  for 
inspection  ;  and,  as  regards  platinotype,  if  a  couple  of  fair-sized 
prints  can  be  developed  to  illustrate  this  valuable  method  of  printing 
it  will  be  found  a  taking  experiment,  and  one  that  is  easily  seen. 

Passing  on  to  the  applications  of  photography :  the  action  of  light 
on  bichromated  gelatine  may  be  first  pointed  out  as  forming  the  base 
of  most  of  the  photolithographic  methods,  carbon  printing,  Wood- 
burytype,  &c. ;  and  if  any  of  the  reliefs  and  moulds  used  in  the  latter 
process  can  be  secured  as  specimens  they  will  be  found  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  Micro  and  astronomical  photography  should  not 
be  forgotten,  and  examples  shown.  Perhaps  the  finest  that  can  be 
procured  of  the  latter  process  are  Rutherford's  moons,  as  published 
in  lantern  slides,  by  the  Sciopticon  Company.  Enamels  and 
enlargements  should  be  touched  upon,  and  proofs  exhibited  ;  in  fact, 
all  branches  of  scientific  and  artistic  photography  should,  if  possible, 
be  represented,  and  picturesque  examples  of  landscape  and  por¬ 
traiture  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  room  to  be  inspected  at  the  close 
of  the  evening.  Such  examples  are  to  the  photographer  what 
brilliant  experiments  are  to  the  chemist — the  means  of  creating 
especial  interest  and,  consequently,  instruction. 

Finally :  the  lime  light  must  be  taken  advantage  of ;  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  well-chosen  slides  forms  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  lecture 
which,  if  treated  with  ordinary  care,  cannot  fail  to  secure  attention 
from  first  to  last. 

Of  course,  in  its  scientific  aspect  photography  can  be  only  treated 
in  its  separate  branches;  therefore,  my  remarks,  being  intended  as  a 
guide  for  lecturing  to  a  mixed  company  of  moderate  size,  would 
require,  in  case  of  a  large  or  scientific  audience,  considerable 
modification.  But  I  trust  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that,  as 
a  means  of  instruction  and  even  entertainment,  photography  is  in  no 
way  to  be  despised ;  and  that  when  the  camera  is  laid  aside,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  we  can  still  find  interest  for  ourselves  and  others 
in  our  delightful  art-science.  H.  Maneield. 

A  NOVEL  METHOD  OF  MASKING-  PRINTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Toulouse  M. 
Pelegry  brought  forward  a  proof  representing  the  Pic  du  Midi,  of 
Ottau,  and  the  negative  which  produced  this  proof. 

In  the  negative  the  mountain  in  the  background  is  completely 
solarised,  and  by  ordinary  printing  can  only  produce  a  proof  in 
which  the  foreground  will  be  perfectly  black  if  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  mountain  is  to  be  obtained.  Nevertheless,  in  the  proof  shown 
the  mountain  is  well  brought  out  without  the  foreground  being  black, 
and  the  negative  is  untouched. 

This  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  process: — A  rough 
paper  cutting  is  made  of  that  part  of  the  negative  which  is  to  be 
protected,  leaving  uncovered  the  sky,  the  mountain,  and,  in  fact,  all 
those  parts  whose  development  is  to  be  aided.  This  paper  is  fixed 
upon  a  transparent  plate — for  instance,  the  glass  of  a  printing-frame. 
The  plate,  thus  partly  covered,  is  placed  on  a  chair  facing  the  sun ;  on 
another  chair,  with  its  back  to  the  sun,  is  placed  the  printing-frame 
containing  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  paper.  The  sunlight 
reflected  from  the  uncovered  part  of  the  glass  is  made  to  coincide 
with  those  parts  of  the  negative  which  require  to  be  favoured.  A 
much  stronger  light  thus  falls  upon  them  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
negative,  which  only  receives  a  diffused  light.  It  will  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  frame  containing 
the  negative,  so  that  the  reflected  light  may  continue  to  fall  on  the 
desired  spot.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  constant  change  the  frame 
may  be  put  slightly  in  advance  of  the  exact  point,  and  left  until  it  is 
a  little  behind  it. 

If  a  certain  distance — say  two  yards — be  left  between  the  chairs,  the 
transition  from  that  part  lightened  by  the  reflected  light  and  that 
which  is  not  will  be  perfectly  gradual,  leaving  no  hard  line  on  the 
proof.  The  chairs  may  be  brought  nearer  or  separated  according  as 
a  greater  or  less  softening  is  desired.  When  the  parts  lightened  by 


the  sunlight  have  almost  reached  the  required  intensity  the  whole 
may  be  brought  into  ordinary  light,  or  to  the  sun,  to  liuinh  the  proof. 

If  the  light  were  reflected  by  a  plated  glass  the  transition  from  the 
shadow  to  the  reflected  light  would  be  sharper,  yet  without  being  too 
hard,  since  the  light  would  be  refracted  by  the  thickness  of  the  glass, 
besides  being  reflected  by  the  two  surfaces.  The  more  delicate 
operations  might  be  carried  out  in  this  way. — Le  Moniteur. 


COMPARISONS.* 

No.  I. 

Some  few  weeks  since  a  question  of  much  importance  to  both  amateur 
and  professional  photographers  was  asked  in  the  pages  of  The 
British  Journal  or  Photography,  by  a  veteran  photographer,  as  to 
“  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  in  comparison  with  those 
of  wet  collodion  in  the  taking  of  interiors  of  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  mansions.”  Only  one  gentleman,  and  he  an  amateur  of  some 
eminence,  has  replied  to  it,  and  since  then  all  interest  in  the  subject 
appears  to  have  subsided.  The  season  is  fast  waning,  and  the  tune 
is  coming  when  cameras  and  tents  will  again  be  consigned  to  repose. 
One  would  think  that  such  a  subject — so  interesting,  so  fraught  with 
pleasure  and  advantage,  not  only  to  amateurs  but  to  professionals — 
would  have  excited  more  than  a  passing  interest.  Possibly  it  may 
be  from  the  fact  that  it  is  “  new  ground  ’’  on  which  to  enter,  and  that 
to  do  so  would  or  might  be  attended  with  expense;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  fear  of  non-success  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  “how  to  do 
it,”  being  fully  conscious  that  the  “ how  not  to  clo  it"  has  always 
been  hitherto  the  rule  of  the  mass  rather  than  of  the  few.  This  has 
been  my  experience  so  far.  I  know  a  few  earnest,  patient  workers 
who,  while  plodding  on  and  diligently  striving  to  do  their  best  among 
their  compeers  in  the  world,  are  silently  though  surely  experiment¬ 
ing  in  this  and  that  direction,  endeavouring  to  be  “  men  of  mark  ” 
in  their  generation,  even  though  they  receive  no  praise  or  return  for 
it  from  the  masses — who  are  content  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
without  the  honour,  and  who  seem  to  think  that  so  long  as  they 
secure  bread  and  cheese  it  is  sufficient.  And  this  is  how  it  has  ever 
been  in  almost  everything,  and  ever  will  be. 

There  is  this  to  offer  in  extenuation — that  we  have  but  few  books 
directly  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  journals,  most  valuable  though 
they  be,  only  give  us  the  experiences  of  the  day,  ofttimes  written 
only  from  theory  without  practical  trial  previously  made ;  and  then 
there  is  the  want  of  time,  the  want  of  means,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  want  of  inclination  to  carry  out  the  results  of  such  ex¬ 
periences.  Thus,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  it  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  few  to  bring  to  a  successful  termination  this  question,  which,  if 
correctly  solved,  may  give  employment  to  the  many  not  only  in  what 
is  termed  “  the  season,”  but,  except  in  the  very  darkest  days  of 
winter,  all  the  year  round. 

It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  greatest  difficulties  are  often 
overcome  by  careful  attention  to  trifles,  and  that  the  apparently 
common,  everyday  occurrences  have  a  bearing  on  our  work  we  little 
dream  of ;  and  so,  as  I  have  previously  observed,  by  the  united  efforts 
of  all  the  question  before  us  will  be  solved.  Thus  confidence  will  be 
given  to  the  mass  of  photographers,  who,  seeing  the  advantages,  will 
be  eager  to  secure  them;  then  will  all  our  present  notions  of 
comparison  between  wet  and  dry  plates  vanish,  and  we  shall  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  art,  obtaining  results  which  up  to  now  would 
have  been  thought  an  impossibility. 

True,  by  a  careful  combination  of  bromides  and  iodides  in  our  col¬ 
lodion  we  can  make  our  wet  plates  of  all  sizes  give  us  exquisite  results 
in  landscapes — far  finer  than  at  present  gelatine  can  produce,  and  with 
certainty  always  (I  am  not  speaking  of  exceptional  cases) — from  the 
general  body  of  workers,  and  also  most  of  the  interiors  of  our  cathedrals 
and  churches ;  I  say  “  most,”  because  I  know  of  one  or  two  in  which  wet 
collodion  has  wholly  failed  in  professional  hands  to  produce  anything 
like  a  result  with  what  may  be  termed  an  extraordinary  exposure. 
These  buildings  are  excessively  ornate  with  small  windows  filled 
with  stained  glass,  the  colours  used  being  dead  against  the  formation 
of  an  image  on  wet  collodion  plates;  but  these  very  buildings,  from 
the  same  positions,  have  given  results  on  gelatine  plates  not  only 
distinct  but  microscopically  so,  even  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
oak  beams  forming  the  roof. 

Opportunity  has  thrown  into  my  hands  lately  the  productions  of 
first-class  workers,  amateur  and  professional — not  only  of  this  year 
but  of  those  gone  by — both  negatives  and  positives ;  and  for  interiors 

*  We  have  had  this  article  in  type— but  it  has  been  unfortunately  crowded  out 
by  press  of  other  matter— for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  Mr.  Warner  writes  to  say  that 
he  lias  been  forestalled  in  our  last  number,  on  pages  498  and  503,  in  some  of  his 
suggestions.  We  have  to  apologise  to  our  contributor  for  this  unfortunate  contre¬ 
temps. — Eds. 
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of  all  kinds  I  must  especially  give  the  palm  to  gelatine.  The  sub¬ 
dued  light  of  the  subjects  found  in  cathedrals,  churches,  &c.,  just 
meets  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  producing  results  in  the  hands 
of  the  painstaking  worker  simply  superb,  and  when  printed  in  plati- 
notype  gives  a  vivid  appearance  of  reality  to  the  whole  composition, 
the  exquisitely  soft  tone  bestowing  a  roundness  and  quality  rarely  to 
be  found  in  prints  on  albumenised  paper. 

Gelatine  plates  and  platinum  printing  are  rightly  joined  together — 
the  one  being  made  for  the  other;  yet  there  are  other  modes  of 
printing  analogous  thereto  that  give  matt  surfaces,  but  which  for  the 
present  are  in  abeyance,  though  from  results  in  my  own  possession  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  equally  as  permanent  and 
would  give  similarly  beautiful  results.  Comparing  collodion  with 
gelatine :  its  preparation  as  a  photographic  substance,  though  reach¬ 
ing  to  great  perfection,  is  not  always  reliable,  owing  to  the  unsuit¬ 
ableness  of  the  cotton  or  papyroxyline ;  while  the  latter,  though 
apparently  a  simple  fyody  in  general  use  amongst  us  for  household 
purposes,  becomes,  when  used  chemically,  a  very  complex  substance 
of  no  certain  density — its  derivation  being  from  so  many  different 
sources ;  the  animals  living  in  varied  climes  and  countries  under 
dissimilar  temperatures — for  cold  climates  give  a  gelatine  thicker 
and  more  compact  than  hot  ones.  If  we  could  always  ensure  that  the 
article  procurable  from  the  manufacturer  was  derivable  from  one 
given  source  there  might,  I  think,  be  a  greater  chance  of  success. 
Very  little  is  at  present  generally  known  of  its  manufacture,  and 
until  it  is  better  understood  there  will  always  be  difficulties — opaque 
and  transparent  spots,  and  other  evils.  When  this  clearer  know¬ 
ledge  comes  then  will  gelatine  shine  forth  in  landscape  as  well  as 
in  interior  work.  We  have  the  key  to  this  in  the  dim  and  many- 
coloured  lights  of  several  of  our  churches;  in  the  radiations  of 
yellows  and  reds,  from  oranges  and  greens,  from  browns,  blues,  and 
violets.  In  all  there  is  detail,  and  so  also  under  trees  and  between 
masses  of  foliage,  in  straw-strewn  roads,  in  whitewashed  cottages,  is 
there  the  same  when  taken  in  a  dull  light.  But  it  is  in  sunshine 
that  the  process  mostly  fails,  and  also  in  landscapes.  We  get  a 
picture,  but  it  lacks  contrast,  or  contrast  is  only  arrived  at  by 
rapidity  of  exposure,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  sunshine, 
which,  if  the  sun  were  taken  away,  would  leaver  a  flat  produc¬ 
tion.  Thus  our  good  pictures  are  mostly  “flukes,”  because  we 
have  not  perfect  command  over  the  substance  we  are  working 
with  as  we  have  with  our  old  friend — wet  collodion.  Exposure, 
developer,  and  film  should  all  harmonise  together,  and  we  have  not  yet 
learnt  the  meaning  of  “  rapidity  ”  so  as  to  ensure  correctness ;  this 
is,  also,  to  too  many,  an  indefinite  phrase,  because  we  have  no  given 
data  from  which  to  start.  If  on  the  packages  of  plates  supplied  be 
marked  “six  times  or  ten  times  more  sensitive  than  wet  collodion,” 
what  guide  is  that,  pray,  if  you  do  not  know  the  exposure  usually 
given  to  a  wet  plate  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  dry  ones  ?  Let  the 
makers  supply  that,  and  also  the  proportions  of  gelatine  to  the  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  used,  and  they  will  double  their  sales ;  but  they  must 
supply  it  truly. 

Most,  I  believe  (from  inquiries  I  have  made  and  from  personal 
knowledge),  start  from  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds  of  wet.  Thus  a 
simple  sum  puts  the  photographer  in  possession  of  the  normal 
exposure  to  be  given  to  the  dry  plates,  plus  temperature,  time  of  day, 
and  year,  the  same  as  would  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  with 
many  the  novelty  and  simplicity  are  obstructions,  and  because  they 
do  not  at  once  succeed  they  condemn  the  process.  Have  patience, 
use  perseverance,  and  you  will  succeed ;  you  have  within  your 
grasp  a  treasure — a  “jewel  of  the  first  water,”  but  as  yet  you  know 
not  its  value.  What  others  have  done  you  can  do,  if  you  only 
try. 

Besides  exposure,  there  is  the  light  of  the  dark  room  to  be  looked 
to ;  and  on  this  mainly  depends  success  in  development.  The 
double  ruby  glass  is  most  trying  to  the  sight ;  but  the  red  paper  used 
four  folds  thick  in  the  following  mauner  will,  I  think,  prove  most 
agreeable  for  either  wet  or  dry  work : — Having  stretched  your  paper, 
size  it  over  carefully,  and  then  paper-varnish  it.  This  varnish  is 
expensive,  but  it  gives  a  beautiful,  white,  even  surface,  dries  very 
transparent,  and  keeps  its  colour  well. 

I  now  come  to  development.  This  must  harmonise  with  the  expo¬ 
sure.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  no  precise  formula  can 
be  given  to  apply  to  all  cases.  Until  we  have  a  reliable  standard  of 
development  to  go  by  we  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  feel  our  way. 
Thus,  we  have  liquor  ammonia  fort.  s.g.  #880,  bromide  of  potassium, 
bromide  of  ammonium,  in  varied  strengths,  in  solution,  together  with 
dry  pyrogallic  acid  and  pyrogallol — some  to  be  used  in  drops,  some  in 
drachms.  Also,  we  have  oxalate  of  potassium  in  combination  with 
ferrous  oxalate  and  in  two  separate  solutions,  and  each  maker  of 
plates  lias  a  different  formula.  Thus  opportunity  is  given  to  many 


to  err,  and  when  they  fail — for  all  developers  must  be  mixed  with 
brains,  the  same  proportions  not  suiting  all  cases  of  exposure — they 
are  fairly  nonplussed. 

Here  I  will  suggest  a  course  which,  having  adopted  myself  and 
found  of  service,  I  think  may  be  useful  to  others.  It  will  give  a  little 
trouble,  but  that  will  be  of  no  importance  if  the  heart  be  in  the  work. 
It  is  to  make  notes  of  the  workings  of  some  of  tlie  best  collodio-emul- 
sion  manipulators,  and  compare  them  with  workers  in  gelatine,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanacs 
of  the  past  few  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  some  cases  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  instead  of  liquor  ammonia  may  be  used 
with  the  greatest  success.  A  more  harmonious  and  delicate  picture 
is  the  result,  but  the  operation  will  be  slower;  add  to  this,  in  the 
mixing  of  your  pyro.  developer,  bitter  beer  and  water,  with  a  few 
grains  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  and  white  sugar  candy  (sulphate 
of  potash  has  been  used  by  me  since  1H65,  so  that  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  its  value),  and  you  will  attain  an  ease  in  develop¬ 
ment,  with  clean  shadows,  intensity,  and  crispness,  to  which  you 
may  have  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  bitter  beer  treatment  has, 
I  believe,  been  advocated  by  Messrs.  Carroll  and  Kennett;  but  with 
some  plates  it  requires  the  exercise  of  great  caution  or  too  much 
density  will  be  got.  But  whatever  be  done  do  not  use  bichloride 
of  silver;  it  clogs  up  the  high  lights,  taking  away  gradation  of 
tone,  while  it  is  apt  to  change  colour  afterwards  in  the  printing. 

A  word  upon  fixing,  and  I  have  done.  Could  not  some  other  sub¬ 
stance  be  found  which,  while  doing  its  duty  equally  as  well  as  hypo., 
shall  lessen  the  terrible  long  washing  so  necessary  to  eliminate  this 
salt?  If  acetate  of  lead  be  found  useful  in  the  case  of  silver  prints 
in  precipitating  the  hypo,  as  a  sulphate  upon  their  surface,  why  may 
not  this  also  apply  to  gelatine  plates,  so  as  to  reduce  the  tedious 
washing?  Iu  conclusion:  I  hold  out  a  hope  to  all  landscape  photo¬ 
graphers  that  ere  long  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  entirely  depend 
on  gelatine  plates,  which  will  be  as  a  new  power  in  our  hands,  but 
also  to  develope  them  in  the  field,  taking  them  home  to  finish  ;  thus 
will  gelatine  be  made  superior  to  collodion,  and  “  comparisons  will 
be  odious.”  Hardikg  Warner. 

LENSES  FOR  RAPID  EXPOSURES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  ] 

I  WISH  once  more  to  mention  my  proposal  to  employ  larger  lenses 
for  rapid  exposures,  because  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  a  larger 
lens  means  a  longer  focus,  and,  consequently,  a  loss  of  “the  great 
advantage  of  the  short  focus  of  small  lenses.”  The  fear  is  ground¬ 
less,  the  adjustment  of  the  focus  in  combined  lenses  being  bo  easy. 

Suppose  I  have  two  deep  meniscus  view  lenses,  each  two  inches 
diameter  and  ten  inches  focus.  By  placing  these  lenses,  with  the 
concave  faces  innermost,  at  distances  varying  from  two  to  three 
and  one-third  inches,  I  could  have  a  focus  of  between  five  and  a- 
half  to  six  inches.  Taking  six  inches  as  the  equivalent  focus,  a 
three-quarters-of-an-inch  stop  placed  between  the  lenses  would 
give  |  with  an  aperture  in  the  front  lens  of  a  little  uuder  four 
circular  inches,  as  catching  ground.  There  is  nothing  new  iu  com¬ 
bining  lenses  in  this  way,  and  with  smaller  stops  very  good  pic¬ 
tures  may  be  obtained ;  but  smaller  stops  require  more  time  and 
fixed  objects.  Just  the  opposite  conditions  are  required  when  a 
rapid  exposure  has  to  be  made,  the  problem  being  to  get  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  light  on  the  plate  in  a  minimum  of  time,  or  there 
will  be  no  picture. 

I  am  rather  scantily  reported  iu  The  British  Journal  or 
Photography  of  the  24th  September,  as  I  do  not  appear  to  be 
credited  with  a  word  about  the  focus,  which  I  mentioned  fre¬ 
quently.  I  do  not  see  that  because  a  combined  lens  is  somewhat 
larger  in  diameter  than  a  much  smaller  one  that  the  equivalent 
focus  of  each  of  them  cannot  be  both  exactly  alike.  The  “  tug 
of  war”  will  be  in  the  size  of  the  stop  they  will  bear. 

I  see,  in  the  “  Answers  to  Correspondents”  iu  the  Journal  of  the 
8th  October,  that  the  back  lens  of  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical 
is  about  eleven  inches  focus,  but  the  diameter  is  not  given. 
The  combined  focus  is  about  six  inches.  Now,  this  informa¬ 
tion  does  away  with  all  the  supposed  difficulty  about  focus. 
I  want  to  see  an  experiment  or  two  made  between  these  small 
combined  lenses  and  longer  ones,  side  by  side  and  focus  for  focus, 
and,  I  was  going  to  say,  stop  for  stop.  But  there  is  this  point  to 
get  over  : — Suppose  one  set  of  lenses  has  a  diameter  of  (say)  three- 
quarters  of  au  inch,  a  three-quarter  inch  stop  would  mean  no  stop 
at  all.  I  think  this  is  a  very  proper  subject  for  experiment  and 
discussion,  and  I  hope  several  members  of  the  Society  will  take  it 
up,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  being  so  different  to  ordinary 
slow  photography.  M.  Noton. 
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THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  valuable  lessons  to  be  learnt  by  carefully 
studying  the  excellent  collection  of  photographs  at  the  present  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  Pall  Mall  should  not  have  the  chance  of  being  thrown  away 
by  those  aspiring  operators  who  desire  to  advance  themselves  in 
their  profession.  It  is  true  that  the  collection  cannot  be  called  a 
representative  one  in  a  world-wide  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  exhibits 
are  mainly  contributions  from  our  own  islands  ;  nevertheless  it  may 
be  pronounced  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  relative  merits  of 
gelatine  and  collodion  as  photographic  agents  have  been  put  fairly 
to  the  test.  Moreover,  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  hanging 
committee  give  the  student  fine  opportunities  of  examining,  side  by 
side,  the  pictorial  effects  produced  by  the  various  operators — not  only 
in  each  of  these  negative  departments,  but  also  in  the  various  modes 
of  printing,  thus  enabling  a  better  judgment  to  be  formed  of  their 
comparative  value  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Generally  speaking,  and  from  even  a  very  cursory  examination,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  for  exceedingly  rapid  exposures,  gelatine  ranks  very 
far  ahead  of  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  wet  or  dry  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  collodion  process.  On  the  other  hand — in  the  majority  of 
instances,  at  least — more  harmoniously-artistic  effects,  combined  with 
boldness  and  vigour,  may  be  credited  to  the  pictures  taken  on  col¬ 
lodion.  This,  however,  is  only  a  matter  of  judgment  and  individual 
taste  ;  others  may  hold  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  processes  in  this  respect. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  adjudicators  of  medals  to  the  most 
deserving  have  placed  gelatine  in  the  foremost  rank  by  awarding  a 
majority  of  medals  to  pictures  taken  by  that  process;  and  few  will 
cavil  at  their  awards.  Yet  had  collodion  been  the  new,  and  gelatine 
the  old,  process  the  verdicts  might  in  some  instances  have  been 
reversed.  There  is  a  fascination  about  new  and  startling  effects — 
photographic  legerdemain,  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  named — which 
few  have  the  power  to  resist,  but  which  will  eventually  find  its  own 
level.  Yet  we  must  recollect  that  little  or  no  advance  has  taken 
place  in  the  manufacture  and  applications  of  collodion  for  many 
years ;  whereas  gelatine  is  as  yet  steadily  progressive,  and  already 
confers  on  the  photographer  a  power  which  he  never  before  possessed. 

In  rapidity  of  receiving  a  developable  image,  gelatino-bromide  of 
silver,  as  is  evident  in  the  present  Exhibition,  leaves  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Were  it  rendered  more  sensitive  than  it 
is  to  luminous  influence  the  preparation  of  the  plates  would  become 
almost  an  impossibility,  as  it  would  have  to  be  conducted  by 
the  sense  of  touch  alone.  The  greatly-needed  improvement  lies 
in  the  direction  of  devising  some  means  whereby,  either  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  sensitive  plates  or  in  some  modification  of  the 
developer,  more  contrast  and  vigour  may  be  imparted  without 
sacrificing  the  half-tones  and  shadows — more  modelling,  so  to 
speak — of  the  negative.  To  this  end  many  modes  of  intensification 
have  been  recommended  and  adopted,  with  more  or  less  success;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  still  something  wanted  to  render  this 
operation  a  safely-progressive  and  satisfactory  one.  That  a  reliable 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  will  be  sooner  or  later  found  out  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  for  so  many  photographers  are  now 
alive  to  the  annoying  drawback  and  busy  in  experimenting  with 
various  chemicals  that  complete  success  is  sure  to  crown  the  labours 
of  one  or  more  of  them. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  Exhibition  is  the  large  number  of  platino- 
type  prints  which  have  found  admission.  For  some  kinds  of  work 
this  printing  process  seems  to  be  eminently  well  adapted,  as  the  speci¬ 
mens  shown  by  the  company  and  several  other  exhibitors  fully  attest. 
Exception  has  been  taken  to  their  coldness  of  tone  for  general  land¬ 
scape  and  portraiture  work.  This  may  be,  to  some  slight  extent,  true ; 
but  it  scarcely  strikes  me  as  a  very  formidable  objection  in  the  face  of 
the  immense  recommendation  of  their  alleged  permanence — a  happy 
consummation  which  time  only  can  prove  to  be  true,  although  they 
may  have  previously  passed  safely  through  the  ordeal  of  artificial 
destructive  agents  prepared  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  for  the  reproduction  of  engravings  and  works  of  that  class  the 
platinotype  process  will  hold  its  own  against  any  other,  being  capable 
of  rendering  the  exact  tone  of  the  engraving  black  of  the  original. 
The  only  drawback  to  its  more  extended  use  by  photographers  is  the 
same  uniformity  of  tone  which  pervades  all  the  pictures  I  have  seen, 
no  matter  what  the  class  of  subject  or  the  character  of  the  negative 
may  be.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer  the  black  tone;  yet,  certainly, 
it  would  be  desirabie  to  have  some  power  of  control  over  the  colours 
to  suit  individual  tastes.  Possibly  this  difficulty  may  be  surmounted 
at  some  future  time,  but  as  yet  there  are  shown  no  examples  which 
lead  one  to  predicate  a  change. 

Printing  by  means  of  pigmented  gelatine  sensitised  by  a  soluble 
bichromate  is  infinitely  more  plastic  in  respect  of  colour  than  silver, 


gold,  platinum,  or  any  other  sensitive  metallic  compounds  can 
possibly  be,  as  by  this  method  of  printing  any  degree  or  shade  of 
monochrome  colour  can  be  faithfully  rendered  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  specimens 
of  this  class  of  work  in  the  Exhibition.  Surely  this  cannot  be  by 
reason  of  this  splendid  process  having  seen  its  best  days;  more  pro¬ 
bably  the  paucity  of  carbon  or  pigment  prints  is  due  rather  to 
accident  than  to  any  other  cause. 

I  touch  not  upon  the  exhibits  produced  by  any  of  the  mechanical 
printing  processes,  beautiful  as  some  of  them  are,  because  they 
scarcely  come  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary  photographer.  But, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  careful  study,  rightly  digested,  of  the  pictures  in  the  present 
Exhibition  ought  to  form  a  capital  lesson  to  the  inexperienced  and 
aspiring  photographer — useful,  too,  to  those  self-complacent  operators 
who  will  not  move  out  of  the  rut  of  old-fashioned  routine,  and  to 
operators  who  require  a  sharp  stimulus  to  urge  them  forward  to  the 
production  of  a  higher  class  of  work  than  that  which  they  may  think 
sufficiently  good  for  their  clients.  This  order  of  men  will  have  their 
slumbers  rudely  and  speedily  disturbed  if  they  do  not  move  on  with 
the  times,  and  forge  ahead  with  the  current  of  artistic  progress. 

George  Dawson,  M.A. 


NEW  DEVELOPERS  WITH  PYROCATECHIN  AND 
RESORCIN. 

From  the  pen  of  Dr.  Eder  we  have,  in  the  Photographische  Corre -  h 
spondenz,  details  respecting  two  more  substances  proposed  as 
developers  by  himself  and  Captain  Toth.  He  says: — Since  hydro- 
kinone  (also  called  hydro-quinone)  possesses  such  good  properties  as 
a  developer,  the  idea  occurred  to  us  to  try  what  could  be  done  in  the 
same  direction  by  the  substances  isomorphic  with  it — pyrocatechin 
(oxyphenol)  and  resorcin.*  All  these  three  substances  have  the 
formula  CG  H4  (OH)2,  but  they  differ  both  in  their  chemical  and 
photographic  properties. 

Resorcin  dissolves  easily  in  water;  it  does  not  reduce  nitrate  of 
silver  cold,  or  only  very  slowly,  but  after  the  addition  of  ammonia 
or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  the  reduction  proceeds  rapidly.  Am-  * 
moniacal-potassic  solutions  also  reduce  bromide  and  chloride  of 
silver. 

Pyrocatechin  is  equally  easily  dissolved  in  water,  and  is  an  ener¬ 
getic  reducing  medium ;  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  it  gradually 
reduces  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state  and  separates  off  the 
silver,  especially  at  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  glass  where 
metallic  silver  is  already  present.  The  precipitated  silver  is  of  a 
bluish-black  colour.  Ammoniacal-potassic  solutions  of  pyrocatechin 
not  only  reduce  nitrate  but  also  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  with 
ease. 

The’further  photographic  properties  are'as  follow^: — 

1.  A  delicate,  detailed  image,  upon  which  no  fog  is  observable, 
may  be  developed  by  coating  with  a  one-per-cent,  aqueous  pyro¬ 
catechin  solution  a  wet  hromo-iodide  of  silver  collodion  plate,  sensi- 
tised  in  a  ten-per-cent,  silver  bath  and  exposed.  A  five-per-cent, 
solution  acts  more  rapidly,  but  fogs  the  negative  without  allowing 
the  exposure  to  be  materially  shortened.  The  addition  of  a  little 
glacial  acetic  acid  should  hinder  the  fogging.  A  wet  bromo-iodised 
collodion  plate  must  be  exposed  from  twice  to  three  times  as  long  for 
the  pyrocatechin  developer  as  for  the  ordinary  sulphate  of  iron 
developer  (sulphate  of  iron  five  parts,  glacial  acetic  acid  three  parts, 
water  100  parts).  The  grain  of  the  silver  precipitate  is  extremely 
fine,  and  the  colour  is  much  darker  than  after  development  with  iron 
sulphate. 

2.  A  weak  solution  of  pyrocatechin,  furnished  with  a  few  drops  of 

a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  may,  like  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer, 
serve  to  intensify  negatives.  Too  concentrated  solutions  or  too  long 
continuance  of  their  action  cause  the  formation  of  reddish-brown 
specks.  1 

3.  If  an  exposed  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  dry  plate  be  treated 
with  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  pyrocatechin,  to  every  20  c.c.  of 
which  two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  a  detailed 
image  will  be  developed.  The  exposure  requires  to  be  rather  longer 
than  for  the  ferrous  oxalate  or  pyrogallic  developer ;  the  development 
also  proceeds  somewhat  more  slowly.  By  increasing  the  ammonia  to 
six  drops  the  development  is  accelerated,  but  the  unlighted  bromide  of 
silver  is  also  reduced  ;  fog  then  makes  its  appearance.  Bromide  of 
potassium  keeps  the  image  clear,  but  restrains  the  development  con¬ 
siderably.  The  colour  of  the  fixed  image  varies  from  greenish-brown 

*  The  price  of  resorcin  at  present  ranges  in  Yienna  from  five. to  fifteen  marks  (say 
five  to  fifteen  shillings)  per  100  grammes  according  to  its  purity,  and  that  of  pyro¬ 
catechin  about  120  marks  (shillings)  per  100  grammes. 
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to  olive-brown.  The  action  of  pyrocatechin  as  an  alkaline  developer 
for  dry  plates  is  absolutely  better  than  as  described  above  as  applied 
to  the  wet  process,  and  much  better  than  that  of  resorcin. 

4.  As  a  developer  for  the  collodion  wet  process,  as  well  as  an 
intensifier,  resorcin  is  quite  useless.  Upon  a  wet  plate  one  apparently 
gets  no  image  with  it. 

5.  Bromide  of  silver  emulsion  plates  do  not  allow  an  image  to  be 
developed  so  easily  with  an  ammoniacal-potassic  five-per-cent, 
solution  of  resorcin  as  with  pyrocatechin.  Six  drops  of  ammonia  to 
20  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  resorcin  did  not  develops  any  image  at  all, 
while  in  the  same  time  a  very  good  one  was  developed  by  pyro¬ 
catechin.  It  was  only  when  twenty  drops  of  ammonia  were  added, 
and  three  times  as  long  an  exposure  was  given  as  is  required  for  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  that  a  clear  but  thin  negative  was  first 
obtained,  which  by  transmitted  light  was  reddish-brown,  and  when  the 
light  fell  upon  it,  greenish-yellow. 

We  have  thus  proved  that  the  collective  isomorphic,  bi-hydroxyl 
derivatives  of  phenol  (hydro-kinone,  pyrocatechin,  resorcin)  become, 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  potential  developers  of  bromide  of  silver 
dry  plates;  that  hydro-kinone  and  pyrocatechin  have  the  most 
powerful  effect,  while  resorcin  attains  but  little  action.  Further; 
that  pyrocatechin  plays  a  subordinate  role  as  a  developer  for  wet 
collodion  plates. 

In  conclusion :  we  may  mention  that  the  antiseptic  action *  of  re¬ 
sorcin,  which  resembles  that  of  carbolic  acid,  makes  its  employment 
as  a  means  of  preventing  putrefaction  in  gelatine  emulsion  seem 
advisable.  It  is  more  easily  dissolved  in  water  than  phenol,  oil  of 
thyme,  or  salicylic  acid,  and  does  not  cause  the  reduction  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver. 


WET  VERSUS  DRY  PLATES. 

I  was  much  interested  some  weeks  ago  by  a  question  put  to  the 
readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  by  Mr.  E.  Dun- 
more,  concerning  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  wet  collodion  and 
gelatine  plates  to  weak  rays  of  light.  From  observations  which 
I  have  lately  been  making  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
wet  plates  are  quicker  in  proportion  to  weak  rays  of  light  than 
gelatine.  This  belief  I  have  asserted  on  the  evidence  frequently 
afforded  of  exposing  a  wet  plate  with  a  gelatine  one  on  dark  interiors. 
I  have  found  in  the  development  that  whereas  the  weakly-lighted 
portions  of  the  wet  collodion  plate,  though  slow  to  appear,  still 
give  sufficient  detail  to  be  seen  in  the  printing,  those  of  the  gelatine 
one,  when  under-exposed  to  the  extent  of  the  wet  one,  do  not 
appear  at  all.  The  calculation  of  under-exposing  a  gelatine  plate  to 
the  same  extent  as  a  wet  collodion  plate  is  a  nice  one,  but  not  very 
difficult,  and  by  that  means  the  respective  sensitiveness  is  detected. 

Here,  however,  is  something  I  think  ought  to  be  mentioned  as 
regards  this  matter.  I  have  sometimes  had  gelatine  plates  with 
the  detail  perfect  in  every  minute  particular,  yet  never,  even  with 
the  most  careful  management,  would  that  detail  appear  on  the  silver 
print.  When  printed  in  carbon  the  same  negative  had  given  all  the 
detail.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  rule  in  carbon  printing. 

It  seems  at  first  a  little  difficult  to  understand,  but  evidently  the 
colour  of  a  gelatine  negative  affects  the  printing  in  silver  much  more 
adversely  than  it  does  in  chromotype. 

In  the  silver  prooess  the  light  parts  appear  very  slowly  on  the 
sensitised  paper,  and  the  shades  which  follow  are  so  dark  that  by  the 
time  the  light  parts  of  the  portrait  have  reached  their  proper  depth 
the  shades  are  overdone,  and  no  amount  of  skilful  and  continued 
toning  will  give  the  detail.  In  carbon  printing  the  tissue,  being 
more  affected  by  the  colour  of  the  plate,  prints  slower  and,  therefore, 
more  evenly,  the  shadows  appearing  in  just  proportion  to  the  lights. 
For  this  reason,  although  I  can  give  my  testimony  to  wet  plates 
being  more  sensitive  to  weak  rays  of  light  than  gelatine,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  with  carbon  printing  a  greater  amount  of 
detail  could  be  got  than  with  silver. 

The  wet  process  is  a  favourite  one  of  mine,  but  I  have  always 
recognised  gelatine  as  a  most  valuable  aid  to  it,  and  at  times  have 
been  utterly  astonished  to  observe  the  amount  of  detail  it  has  given 
of  interiors  where  there  have  been  no  extreme  lights  and  shades. 
But,  alas!  the  printing  has  done  it;  the  colour  of  the  negative  has 
never  allowed  the  detail  to  appear.  When,  however,  I  assert  as  my 
opinion  that  wet  collodion  plates  are  more  sensitive  to  weak  rays  of 
light  than  gelatine,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  speaking  of 
very  weak  rays,  because  a  wet  collodion  plate  would  not  be  enabled 
to  take  the  slightest  impression  of  them.  Suppose,  now,  I  am  photo¬ 
graphing  a  very  dark  interior,  of  a  church :  before  I  could  secure  the 
weakly-lighted  portions  the  plate  would  have  dried  up;  whereas 
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with  a  gelatine  plate  I  could  go  on  exposing  for  a  week,  if  need  be, 
and  should  assuredly  secure  more  detail. 

Gelatine  negatives  evidently  give  a  great  deal  of  definition  in  the 
shades,  which  is  lost  in  the  printing.  I  took  a  photograph  of  a  group 
on  a  gelatine  plate  (always  using  them  for  that  purpose;  and  it  looked 
a  capital  negative — plenty  of  detail  and  the  figures  all  well  in  focus. 
I  prized  that  negative,  and  looked  for  a  good  print  from  it.  In  this 
I  was  destined  to  be  disappointed,  the  silver  print  giving  scarcely 
any  detail  in  the  shades,  and  the  faces  of  the  sitters  appearing  of  a 
chalky  whiteness.  Another  was  tried,  and  another  after  that.  They 
were  printed  less  and  printed  more.  The  dark  parts  were  shaded  ; 
but  no  result  was  got  equal  to  what  could  have  been  secured  had 
the  negative  been  taken  on  a  wet  collodion  plate. 

The  family  for  whom  the  negative  had  been  taken  ordered  one  or 
two  in  carbon,  and  the  result  was  beyond  all  expectations,  the  silver 
ones  being  by  no  means  equal  to  the  chromotypes.  The  carbon 
prints  gave  all  the  detail  and  far  less  “hardness”  in  the  lights. 
This  I  have  since  prpved  to  be  generally  the  case,  and  I  am  greatly 
of  opinion  that  to  secure  detail  in  the  shades  of  gelatine  negatives 
carbon  printing  is  what  is  required.  By  this  means,  also,  many  of 
the  capital  results  in  the  way  of  rapidity  with  which  the  process  is 
now  identified  might  be  preserved.  Likewise,  in  combining  the  two 
processes  they  might  be  rendered  more  popular  and  push  their  way 
more  with  professional  photographers  than  they  have  hitherto  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  separately.  Charles  King. 


PICTURES  OF  SUNNY  PLACES. 

After  a  summer  spent  among  Swiss  scenes,  where  the  eye  of  the 
camera  has  been  bent  on  the  waves  of  glaciers  and  the  grandeurs  of 
the  high  peaks  and  rocks  faintly  pictured,  a  ramble  by  the  Italian 
lakes  will  afford  a  new  style  of  beauty  as  a  rest  to  the  senses,  but 
where  the  camera  will  be  by  no  means  idle. 

Down  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  you  have  walked  ;  perhaps  you  have 
peeped  into  the  tunnel  of  Airolo,  through  which  the  “  Iron  Man  ” 
promises  to  convey  the  traveller  into  the  fair  land  of  Italy ;  and  if 
you  are  an  angler  you  may  have  skimmed  the  Ticino,  and  caught  a 
trout  or  two  on  your  way  to  Lugano — the  lake  beyond  others  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  artist.  At  the  water’s  edge  there  is  the  Hotel  du 
Parc— a  well-regulated  establishment,  once  a  convent.  And  here 
let  me  remark,  en  passant,  that  wherever  in  Italy  the  monks  of  other 
times  built  their  monasteries,  the  traveller  may  dwell  with  perfect 
safety  in  regard  to  good  air,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sure  of  finding 
the  loveliest  “  pictures  ”  that  Nature  has  drawn  with  her  pencil. 
There  are  minor  hotels  for  a  prolonged  stay,  at  five  and  six  francs  a 
day ;  and  what  matters  it  to  a  hungry  man  as  long  as  he  has  a  good 
meal  and  a  good  bed  ? 

Along  the  lake  shore  there  is  Casserate — a  romantic  nook,  where 
the  beautiful  road  of  Gandria  commences,  all  along  which  there  are 
pictures  to  be  taken.  Rocky  hills,  dotted  with  villas,  reflect  their 
image  in  the  still  water,  and  the  sky  is  so  pure  that  much  shorter 
exposures  are  needed  on  these  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  where 
fewer  days  of  rain  or  fog  occur  to  forbid  work.  It  is  a  favoured  laud. 
Under  the  sugar-loaf  mountain  of  Monte  Bre  and  on  a  rock  over¬ 
hanging  the  lake  is  the  village  of  Gandria,  whose  tortuous  alleys 
and  dark  porticoes  covered  with  vines,  among  cypress  and  olive 
trees,  will  give  plenty  of  work. 

Is  it  needless  to  say  that  the  photographer  should  be  an  artist? — 
that  he  should  rise  to  the  appreciation  of  classic  lines,  avoiding  what 
is  trite  and  commonplace,  selecting  only  such  scenes  as  will  ensure 
success?  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  a  view;  try  here  and  there, 
for  it  is  not  time  lost  to  examine  your  subject  under  varying  aspects. 
Photography  is  too  realistic;  nothing  can  be  added  to  or  taken  away 
from  a  picture.  It  is  often  provoking  to  have  an  ugly  stump  or 
a  newly-built  wall  marring  a  beautiful  background.  "\Ye  can  only 
“turn”  the  difficulty  by  skilful  management  of  figures.  Aud  here 
we  can  have  as  many  figures  as  we  require  ;  for  Italian  children  take 
picturesque  attitudes,  and  scarcely  require  posing.  A  few  coppers 
and  a  good  word  will  ensure  a  troop  of  followers,  anxious  to  ate 
themselves  in  the  reflecting  lens. 

By  Gandria  the  lake  widens,  and  with  a  boat  we  may  go  over  to 
the  opposite  shore,  where,  near  Osteuo,  there  is  a  waterfall  through 
a  gorge  called  L'Orrido.  It  is  delightfully  cool  in  summer,  and  some 
pretty  “  bits  ”  are  to  be  secured  near  it  with  the  camera.  As  we  sail 
back  there  is  a  lovely  view  of  forests  and  bare  cliffs  that  mark  the 
sky  by  their  jagged  outline,  aud  reach  down  to  the  lake;  while  far  in 
the  distance,  over  the  green,  undulating  slopes  of  Lugano,  sparkle 
like  a  diamond  the  ice  masses  of  Monte  Rosa.  The  cone  of  Salvatore 
—a  block  of  dolomite — rises  out  of  the  water  at  the  further  end  of  the 
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lakes  and  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  landscape,  which,  though 
purely  Italian  in  its  character,  has  still  an  unmistakable  touch  of 
Swiss  vigour. 

The  lakes  of  Como  and  Maggiore  will  afford  a  great  many  pictures ; 
but  Milan  (with  its  white  marble  cathedral),  Pavia,  Verona,  and 
Venice,  requiring  a  lengthened  stay,  will  not  be  within  the  limits  of 
this  article,  and  have  been  described  before. 

Leaving  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  by  Turin,  we  get  to  Coni  or 
Cunea,  a  termiuus  of  the  Alta  Italia  railway,  and  take  our  seats  in 
the  diligence  which  is  to  carry  us  over  the  Col  di  Tende  to  the 
sunny  places  of  the  Riviera.  It  is  a  pass  which  is  little  fre¬ 
quented  by  holiday  tourists,  but  its  wild  beauties  render  it  dear  to 
the  artist. 

Rising  suddenly  out  of  the  plain  the  Maritime  Alps  develops  their 
length  in  great  masses,  amongst  which  every  hamlet  affords  ample 
scope  for  good  foreground,  while  the  pass  itself,  winding  in  long  curves 
round  and  over  the  lower  hills,  reaches  the  large  meadows  which 
mark  the  dividing  watershed  between  Italy  and  France.  Around 
are  inaccessible  rocks  where  the  chamois  roams  and  grazes  in 
security,  for  few  sportsmen  dare  to  climb  into  these  desolate  regions. 
Here  are  the  gorges  called  “  Inferno,”  “  Limbo,”  and  “  Abisso,” 
where  only  stereoscopic  effects  would  give  an  idea  of  their  vast 
grandeur. 

Lower  down  is  the  small  town  of  Tende,  affording  fair  accomoda¬ 
tion.  In  this  quiet,  almost  unknown,  .spot  there  is  a  garrison  of 
Alpine  companies,  equipped  in  quaint  fashion  by  the  late  King  of 
Italy,  whom  they  called  “II  Oran  Re!"  They  are  fine,  muscular 
fellows,  good-natured  and  willing  to  oblige  the  artist  in  every 
way,  expecting  no  other  reward  than  a  cigar  or  a  share  of  our 
brandy-flask,  which  should  always  be  well  provided  for  such 
emergencies. 

The  road  becomes  still  wider  as  we  descend  to  San  Dalmas  di 
Tende — formerly  a  convent,  now  a  comfortable  pension — where  a 
rest  of  longer  duration  will  allow  of  many  fine  excursions  in  the 
lateral  valleys.  Tbe3e  are  very  beautiful,  being  full  of  the  grandest 
views.  A  torrential  stream  has  cut  a  deep  channel  through  the 
granite  rocks,  and  in  this  the  road  turns.  The  bills  are  crowned 
and  dotted  with  battered  but  picturesque  villages,  which  add  a 
fantastic  finish  to  the  picture,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  foliage  to 
be  seen,  except  where  a  heavy  chestnut  tree  with  gnarled  trunk  has 
twined  its  roots  round  erratic  blocks  all  covered  with  moss.  It  is  a 
landscape  in  the  Salvator  Rosa  style,  and  worthy  of  study  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Try  the  Pass,  and  you  will  have  as  fine  a  field  for 
your  camera  as  the  most  ardent  imagination  can  wish  for;  and, 
when  at  last  you  have  reached  the  sandy  shores,  a  new  world  of 
palms,  eucalyptus,  and  orange  trees  will  give  constant  occupation 
for  an  entire  winter-— a  ivinter  of  almost  uninterrupted  sunshine, 
with  a  blue  sky  above  and  a  blue  sea  before  you  ! 

Malcolm  Rogers. 

- - - - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  great  photographic  event  of  the  year — the  opening  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition — has  come  off,  and  with  a  result  of  the  average  kind. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  take  the  country  by  storm  as  at  the  time  the 
Adam-Salomon  pictures  were  exhibited,  when  a  new  era  was  pointed 
out  in  the  art  aspects  of  photography,  just  as  at  the  present  a  gelatine  era 
seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  established.  Photography  on  that 
occasion  was  almost  for  the  first  time  shown  to  have  great  artistic  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  the  leaven  introduced  has  worked  out  a  better  position  for  the 
art,  whose  capabilities  are  now  wonderfully  increased,  entirely  new  powers 
being  wielded  by  its  professors,  and  a  future  that  opens  out  great  fields  of 
promise  being  open  before  it.  There  are  many  photographs  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  full  of  budding  art ;  in  very  few,  though,  are  the  flowers  of  promise 
in  full  bloom,  the  intention  being  frequently  more  marked  than  its 
fulfilment. 

The  remarkable  powers  conferred  by  the  quick  plates  now  available 
seem  rather  to  have  staggered  the  judges  ;  and  while  the  art-intention 
is  manifest  in  most  of  the  medallists’  work,  the  awards  seem  to  have 
been  rather  warped  in  the  direction  of  the  wonderful  in  execution. 
Thus,  a  medal  was  given  to  a  series  of  clever  and  remarkable  riverain 
subjects,  while  within  a  few  feet  of  them  on  the  same  wall  lay  unnoticed 
a  pair  of  circular  pictures  which,  as  models  of  artistic  conception  and 
execution,  were  far  before  the  medallists’.  They  were,  in  fact,  among  the 
gems  of  the  Exhibition.  Now,  the  producer  of  the  first  series  has  over¬ 
come  great  obstacles  and  obtained  marvellous  results  in  mastery  of 
quick  exposures,  not  by  any  means  without  artistic  feeling ;  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  second  has  made  photographs  full  of  picturesque  beauty, 
such  as  only  a  thorough  artist  could  have  conceived. 

By-the-bye,  does  such  an  event  ever  occur  as  a  rejected  picture  when 
the  hanging  committee  perform  their  duties  ?  On  the  line  at  one  end  of  the 
Exhibition  rooms  was  a  picture  of  a  child — not  to  speak  of  others  by  the 


same  hand,  simply  puerile  in  execution — beneath  criticism  in  every  way. 
The  same  thing  has  occurred  before.  Why  should  it  be  allowed?  fiuch 
work  is  enough  to  make  a  laugliiug-stock  of  the  Exhibition. 

In  a  recent  discussion  as  to  lenses  and  their  powers  1  spoke  of  tin; 
mental  calibre  of  some  workers.  It  must  bo  of  a  very  high  order  in  Mr. 
G.  F.  Williams,  at  anyrate,  for  his  pictures  of  Ramsgate  Sands  are  the 
most  masterly  achievements  in  the  Exhibition.  \\  bother  looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  difficulties  of  exposure  overcome,  or  artistic  feeling 
exhibited,  the  pictures  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  room.  '1  hey  are 
exquisite,  and  they  unquestionably  ought  to  have  had  the  distinction  of 
a  medal.  If  he  were  to  inform  the  photographic  p'ublic  whose  plates 
he  used  thei’e  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  run  on  them. 

Then,  again,  the  Autotype  Company,  in  their  frame  of  burnt-in 
pictures,  show  a  most  marked  advance  in  a  new  kind  of  photography. 
It  is  strange  that  they  also  were  not  awarded  a  medal,  if  advance  in 
photography  is  to  count.  True,  the  pictures,  before  burning-in,  were 
much  worked  up,  and  in  a  manner  perhaps  more  elaborate  than  artistic; 
but  that  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  accident  of  the  occasion  and  not  as 
inherent  in  the  process. 

Gelatine  and  wet  collodion  were  typically  present.  “  Old  Photo¬ 
grapher,  ”  who  wrote  to  the  Journal  a  month  ago,  should  vh  it  the 
Exhibition  and  obtain  an  answer  to  his  interrogative  letter.  He  will 
see  what  can  be  done  under  the  glass  roof  as  well  as  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  and  in  many  instances  would  not  be  able  to  tell  what  process 
the  pictures  were  obtained  by,  though  generally  gelatine  is  so  worked  as 
to  leave  its  trace  upon  the  resulting  print.  However,  it  is  but  a  thing 
of  today,  and  even  its  foremost  exponents  cannot  learn  all  those  little 
details,  the  mastery  of  which  leads  to  success,  in  a  moment.  Thus,  so 
great  an  authority  as  Captain  Abney  only  the  other  day  told  us  he  had 
but  just  discovered  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  use  of  a  brush  to  remove 
bubbles  in  development,  having  spoiled  some  pictures  by  being  without 
it.  Now  I  should  have  thought  a  brush  a  sine  qud  non,  its  use  having 
been  long  ago  recommended. 

We  had  much  pleasant  chat  about  another  gallant  photographer, 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.  I  shall  look  forward  to  some  interesting 
matter  from  his  pen  before  long;  for,  in  spite  of  his  disclaimer,  he  must 
have  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  of  a  most  interesting  tour.  Our  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  for  the  instalment  to  hand. 

So  it  has  taken  eighteen  months  to  sicken  the  latter  gentleman  of 
“club  work.”  When  he  left  I  told  him  I  would  give  him  twelve 
months.  I  was  not  so  far  wrong.  Is  it,  I  wonder,  that  America  was 
already  “played  out”  for  this  manufacture;  or  are  they  educated  up  to 
a  higher  pitch,  like  the  ouvriers  of  the  continent,  where,  I  am  told, 
club  work  has  been  tried,  but  the  people  would  have  none  of  it? 

By  the  way,  I  think  the  Editors  have  “struck  ile”  in  cautioning  photo¬ 
graphers  to  prepare  carbon  pictures  so  as  to  prevent  mildew.  It  would 
be  very  unfortunate  if  a  feeling  were  to  get  abroad  that  they  were  liable  to 
injury  from  mildew.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  damp  could  attack  them,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  question.  They  are  sure  to  be  so  placed  in  a  multitude 
of  cases. 

I  am  not  good  at  conundrums.  Perhaps  some  one  can  explain  to  me 
the  meaning  of  the  following,  which  I  read  last  week — not  in  the 
Journal: — “We  have  repeatedly  made  the  experiment  with  a  drawing 
in  black-and-white  with  pure  iodised  collodion  and  bromo-iodised  collo¬ 
dion,  and  obtained  nothing  at  all  with  pure  iodised  collodion  in  the 
time  of  an  exposure  which  gave  us  an  exquisite  picture  with  bromo- 
iodised  collodion.  On  this  ground  we  cannot  recommend  the  addition  of 
baryta  to  the  silver  bath.”  This  is  such  a  non  sequitur  that  I  am 
reminded  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  countryman  who  said — “Talk¬ 
ing  of  pigs,  how’s  your  mother  ?  ”  I  thought  the  use  of  baryta  was  an 
acknowledged  truth. 

Amongst  the  discoveries  of  the  year  must  undoubtedly  be  classed  Dr. 
Vogel’s  emulsion  solvent,  which,  if  the  Moniteur  is  to  be  trusted,  is 
capable  of  dissolving,  at  the  same  time,  bromide  of  silver,  gelatine,  and 
gun-cotton  !  I  am  curious  to  know  in  what  form  the  bromide  is  left 
when  deposited  by  evaporation  from  its  solution. 

What  can  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  be  thinking  of  to  hold  up  rapidly-exe¬ 
cuted  pictures  of  moving  objects  as  capable  of  teaching  artists  the  true 
mode  of  painting  such  objects  ?  The  truth  is  that  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  such  rapidly-executed  pictures  represent  things  exactly  as  they 
are  not  seen.  Any  action  that  takes  place  in  a  certain  brief  space  of 
time  is  actually  invisible  to  us,  for  we  can  only  then  see  a  sum  of  actions. 
Would  Mr.  Davies  have  artists  depict  running  horses,  for  example,  in 
the  ludicrous  positions  they  really  do  occupy,  as  proved  by  instanta¬ 
neous  photographs  ?  Would  he  depict  a  rapidly-revolving  wheel  in  a 
picture  with  just  its  legitimate  number  of  spokes  ?  Would  he  represent 
the  sun  glinting  across  the  waves  in  a  picture  as  a  few  small  circular 
spots  of  light,  such  being  the  appearance  presented  for  one  instant  of 
time?  Our  eyes  are  not  capable,  when  a  continuous  series  of  actions 
take  place  before  them,  of  seeing  anything  that  occurs  in  less  time  than 
about  a  tenth  of  a  second  ;  the  whole  of  the  actions  comprised  in  that 
period  are  mentally  indissolubly  mixed  up,  and  the  depiction  of  any  one 
portion  of  these  actions  is  utterly  false,  so  far  as  representing  appear¬ 
ances  is  concerned.  Free  Lance. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

A  Few  Short  Rules  Concerning  the  Action  of  Coloured  Light 
upon  Sensitive  Substances. 

In  a  treatise  on  the  chemical  action  of  coloured  light  and  photography 
in  natural  colours,  Dr.  Eder,  though  admitting  that  no  hard-and-fast 
rules  can  be  given  which  will  always  apply  to  the  action  of  light,  gives 
the  following  rules,  which  he  thinks  will  be  found  a  summary  of  pretty 
general  application  and  recommend  themselves  by  their  brevity  and  the 
simplicity,  which  renders  them  easy  to  be  understood  even  by  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  matter  : — 

“  1.  The  light  of  every  colour,  from  the  extreme  violet  to  the  extreme  red,  as 
well  as  the  invisible  ultra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays,  can  produce  chemical  action. 

“  2.  Rays  which  have  a  chemical  effect  upon  a  substance  must  be  absorbed 
by  it,  chemical  action  being  intimately  connected  with  optical  absorption. 

“  3.  Every  sort  of  light  can  exert  an  oxidising  or  reducing  influence  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  sensitive  substance  acted  upon. 

“  4.  Since  the  oxidising  action  of  the  red  rays  of  light,  and  the  reducing 
aotion  of  the  violet  rays,  cannot  be  sharply  separated,  it  may  be  said  that 
generally  red  light  has  an  oxidising  action  upon  metallic  compounds,  and  the 
violet  a  reducing  action.  The  case  of  red  light  having  occasionally  a  reducing 
action,  also,  usually  occurs  when  there  is  a  latent  action  of  light  upon  silver 
salts;  an  oxidising  effect  of  violet  light  has  not  yet  Jieen  observed  with 
certainty.  Blue  and  violet  light  seems  always  to  have  the  most  powerful 
action  upon  compounds  of  the  metalloids,  as,  for  example,  upon  nitric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  &c.  (sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water  is,  however,  more  rapidly 
destroyed  by  red  light).  The  action  of  light  is  partly  oxidising  and  partly  reduc¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance.  Upon  organic  compounds — 
especially  those  that  are  colourless — violet  light,  in  most  cases,  has  the 
strongest  oxidising  action  ;  dyes  are  most  powerfully  oxidised  by  those  rays  of 
light  which  they  absorb.  In  all  cases  the  chemical  action  of  coloured  light  is 
subject  to  the  law  that  those  rays  act  most  powerfully  which  are  most  power¬ 
fully  absorbed  by  the  sensitive  substance. 

“  5.  Not  only  doe3  the  absorption  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the  lighted  bodies 
themselves  play  an  important  part  in  the  chemical  action  of  the  light,  but  also 
the  absorption  of  the  light  by  substances  commingled  with  them.  The  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  former  is  frequently  increased  to  those  rays  which  are 
absorbed  by  the  latter  (optical  sensitisation). 

“6.  Substances  commingled  with  the  sensitive  body,  which  combine 
chemically  with  the  ingredients  (oxygen,  bromine,  iodine,  &c)  separated  off  by 
light,  further  the  decomposition  by  light,  in  consequence  of  their  predisposing 
affinity  for  these  ingredients.  Such  substances  are  called  ‘chemical  sensitisers.’ 

“7.  The  behaviour  towards  light  varies  considerably  with  the  purity  of  the 
compound  under  consideration  and  with  its  molecular  condition,  and,  lastly, 
with  the  mode  by  which  the  latent  image  is  developed. 

“8.  The  direct  decomposition  of  a  compound  does  not  correspond  to  the 
latent  action  of  the  light. 

“9.  The  activity  of  the  sun’s  spectrum  varies  considerably  with  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  when  the  sun  is  at  the  same  altitude,  and 
the  sky  apparently  clear,  the  chemical  effect  is  seldom  the  same ;  therefore 
absolute  figures  regarding  the  chemical  action  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
can  scarcely  be  given.” 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Pate  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  28  .... 
„  28  .... 
„  28  .... 

Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan-st. 
Free  Library,  William  Bro\vn-st. 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  14th 
inst.,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square, — Mr.  Charles  Adin,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Mr.  T.  H. 
Lynde,  Mr.  J.  Mallalieu,  Mr.  J.  Newton,  Mr.  Joseph  Lytle,  Mr.  W.  H. 
McKellen,  and  Mr.  A.  Whitla. 

The  result  of  the  voting  for  eighteen  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
made  known,  the  voting  papers  having  previously  been  scrutinised  at 
the  Council  meeting.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — W.  J.  Chadwick, 
A.  Brothers,  W.  G.  Coote,  J.  Pollitt,  J.  Chadwick,  A.  Coventry,  N. 
AVright,  R.  Atherton,  J.  \Y.  Leigh,  J.  Schofield,  J.  Warburton,  T. 
Hey  wood,  C.  Adin,  James  Young,  T.  Sefton,  T.  Chilton,  Geo.  Wardley, 
John  Kershaw.  It  was  arranged  that  the  eighteen  new  officers  should  at 
the  next  meeting  elect  their  own  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer, 
and  Honorary  Secretary  from  amongst  themselves. 

The  Treasurer’s  accounts  were  read,  and  a  balance  sheet  passed  to 
each  of  the  members. 

Mr.  AV.  J.  Chadwick,  Hon.  Secretary,  afterwards  made  several  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  financial  state  of  the  Society,  which  were  recommended 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Council,  and  adopted  if  possible. 
Following  this  was  read  and  accepted — 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

It  is  matter  for  special  and  general  congratulation  that  your  Council  have  the 
pleasure  to  lay  before  you  this  report  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  in¬ 


auguration  of  your  Society.  To  say  that  we  have  rm t  and  kept  together  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  is,  beyond  doubt,  proof  positive  ti.at  there  li  .s  bon  »  one¬ 
ness  of  feeling  and  general  harmony  amongst  us  as  a  body;  and  it  mu=t  be 
gratifying  to  remember  that  we  rank  second  only  to  one  such  other  society  in 
Great  Britain  in  point  of  precedence.  We  allude  to  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  which  dates  its  existence  two  years  anterior  to  our  own. 

Reverting  to  the  past  year’s  proceedings :  we  have  to  state  that  our 
numerical  strength  has  improved  in  proportion  to  thirteen  new  members 
against  seven  resignations,  making  a  total  of  seventy-three  members. 

None  can  doubt  that  the  meetings  of  the  past  session  have  been  of  a 
sufficiently  attractive  character  to  induce  a  considerable  increase  in  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  members,  when  we  state  that  the  average  has  been  thirty-eight 
against  twenty-nine  and  a-half  of  the  previous  year.  However  much  we  may 
regret  the  scarcity  of  papers,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  decided  indication  that  a 
very  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  as  the  number 
of  papers  read  during  the  past  season  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous 
one  during  the  life  of  the  Society,  and  we  thnik  this  in  itself  should  prove  an 
incentive  to  such  members  as  have  not  hitherto  given  expression  to  their  ideas 
in  that  form,  and  we  are  exceedingly  hopeful  for  a  still  more  fruitful  result  in 
the  immediate  future. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  enumerating  the  various  communications  that 
have  been  made,  and  other  attractive  features  about  our  gatherings  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  Ten  papers  have  been  read  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

An  Exposing  Valve.  By  Mr.  M.  Noton. 

Holiday  Photography.  By  Mr.  C.  Pearson. 

Artistic  Photography.  By  Mr.  George  Gregory. 

Photo-Electro  Metallurgy.  By  Mr.  Win.  Watts. 

Photographic  Copyright.  By  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Platinotype  Printing  Process.  By  Mr.  James  Young. 

Coating  Plates  with  Gelatine  Emulsion.  By  Mr.  M.  Noton. 

Practical  Experiences  with  Gelatine  Dry  Plates.  By  Mr.  George  Gregory. 

The  Gelatine  Process.  By  Mr.  T.  Chilton. 

Exposure  of  Dry  Plates.  By  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan. 

Reverting  to  the  photographs  exhibited,  both  as  negatives  and  prints  :  those 
by  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  process  have  been  the  more  numerous,  and 
amongst  the  exhibitors  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Coote,  Mr.  Coventry,  Mr  W.  J. 
Chadwick,  Mr.  George  Gregory,  Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh,  Mr.  T.  Parkinson,  Mr. 
Sefton,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wade,  and  some  very  interesting  specimens  from  Messrs. 
Mawson  and  Swan;  also,  a  fine  collection  of  prints  from  the  Platinotype  Com¬ 
pany.  Instantaneous  shutters  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Coventry,  Mr.  Chilton, 
and  Mr.  M.  Noton. 

Various  new  non-actinic  lamps  have  been  exhibited,  amongst  which  were 
those  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Coventry.  Mr.  Watts  exhibited 
several  lockets,  specially  designed  for  photographers.  You  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Parkinson  for  the  presentation  of  a  carbon  enlargement,  from  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  negative  taken  by  aid  of  the  electric  light.  The  magic  lantern  has  been 
brought  into  use  by  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  and  also  by  Mr.  W. 
Watts,  who  interested  the  members  by  pre jecting  on  the  screen  the  action  of 
electro  deposition.  A  new  tourists’  camera  has  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  a  photochromoscope  by  Mr.  York,  a  stereoscope  by  Mr.  H.  Grubb,  and 
many  other  minor  matters  too  numerous  to  record  here. 

With  regard  to  our  outdoor  meetings  :  we  deeply  regret  that  it  has  not  ytt 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  be  as  successful  in  these  as  some  other  societies  are. 
Although  the  weather  has  been  very  favourable,  generally  speaking,  we  hope 
that  during  another  year  we  may  look  for  encouragement  and  help  from  other 
sources  apart  from  the  weather,  as  we  must  try  to  make  the  desire  to  promote 
them  more  universal  amongst  us. 

Mr.  M.  Noton  read  a  short  paper  on  Lenses  fur  Rapid  Exposures. 
[See  page  511.]  A  short  discussion  and  explanation  followed. 

A  paper  was  then  read  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey  On  Instantaneous 
Shutters. —  With  a  New  One  [see  page  508],  and  a  lens  with  the  shutter 
applied  was  exhibited. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wade  showed  a  number  of  very  excellent  photographs  by 
the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  process. 

Mr.  Risliton  exhibited  a  large  photograph  taken  on  a  Swan’s  plate. 
The  subject  wras  the  interior  of  a  church  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
exposure  was  a  long  one,  the  chancel  window  showed  no  signs  of  blur¬ 
ring.  He  (Mr.  Rishton)  explained  that  he  had  adapted  a  mask  cut  to 
the  shape  of  the  window  and  supported  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate 
by  a  little  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  it  could  be  removed  when 
desired.  In  the  picture  shown  the  exposure  was  a-quarter  of  an  hour 
for  the  window  and  two  hours  for  the  other  parts  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Coote  showed  an  interesting  phenomenon  displayed  in  some 
sensitised  albumeuised  paper.  A  pad  of  printed  newspapers  having 
been  placed  for  some  time  at  the  back  of  the  sensitised  paper,  it  was, 
when  removed,  seen  that  a  slight  impression  of  the  printed  pad  was 
left ;  and,  after  exposure  of  the  sensitive  paper  behind  a  negative  in 
the  usual  way,  a  much  more  distinct  impression  of  the  printed  pad  was 
visible  on  the  back.  The  printed  matter  was  represented  in  white 
lettets  on  a  black  ground,  or  negative  to  the  printed  pad.  Various 
theories  were  suggested  to  account  for  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Knott  exhibited  one  of  his  “injectors”  for  emulsifying  gelatine, 
and  practically  demonstrated  the  action  of  the  apparatus.  He  also 
showed  several  other  pieces  of  apparatus  which  he  used  in  emulsion 
work  ;  and,  in  compliance  with  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Kuott  promised  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  preparation  of  gelatine  plates  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  A.  Coventry  said  he  had  of  late  been  very  much  troubled  with 
spots  in  the  preparation  of  emulsion  plates,  and  in  his  case  he  believed 
the  evil  had  resulted  from  imperfect  filtration.  He  bad,  therefore,  tried 
a  batch  of  emulsion  (which  gave  innumerable  spots  when  used  in  the 
ordinary  way)  filtered  through  a  wash  leather.  The  result  was  that  not  a 
single  spot  was  to  be  found,  and  the  plates  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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Mr.  J.  Schofield  showed  a  standard  candle  used  in  photometric  tests. 

Mr.  J.  Pollitt  promised  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting  On  Cer¬ 
tain  Points  of  Comparison  Between  Gelatine  and  Other  Processes  of  the 
Bromo-Iodide  Family. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  contributed 
to  the  interesting  subjects  of  the  evening,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
7th  inst.,  at  the  Baths,  Bridgeman-street,  being  the  first  meeting  after 
the  summer  vacation.  Mr.  Parkinson  occupied  the  chair.  A  large 
number  of  members  were  in  attendance. 

A  series  of  photographs  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Parkinson,  Rideout, 
and  Dalton  (Hon.  Sec.),  and  others. 

Mr.  Walter  Knowles  exhibited  a  number  of  instantaneous  views  taken 
with  an  extra-rapid  shutter,  the  action  of  which  was  explained  to  the 
members. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 


Corresp(mi)£nt«. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  DEER  IN  MOTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  8th 
instant  I  find,  in  an  article  On  the  Influence  of  Rapid  Photography 
on  Art ,  that  I  get  credit  for  a  feat  which  I  never  performed  or 
attempted. 

I  never  got  a  negative  of  red  deer  in  motion.  I  am  very  sure  that 
with  the  most  rapid  plate  that  has  ever  been  made  it  would  be  merely 
wasting  a  plate  to  try  it. 

I  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  photographing  red  deer  when  either 
lying  or  standing ;  and  for  this  branch  of  photography  rapid  plates  are 
invaluable. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Horatio  Ross. 

Wyvis  Forest  Lodge,  Evanton,  N.B., 

October  12,  1880. 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted  to  exchange  some  good  well-seasoned  mahogany  (Honduras)  for  a 
portrait  lens  suitable  for  cabinets. — Address,  H.  Buttrum,  Stony  Stratford. 
A  large  mahogany  camera,  in  first-class  condition,  rising  front,  focal  length 
32  inches,  closing  up  to  15  inches,  taking  plates  up  to  15  inches,  sb'ding- 
body  with  screw ;  also,  a  serviceable  camera,  bellows-body,  for  {  plates, 
focal  length  13|  inches,  folding  tailboard,  closing  up  to  5|  inches,  rising 
front,  &c.  Also,  powerful  hot  rolling-press  (Bowman’s  make),  in  capital 
condition,  with  steel  bed  7  X  12  inches ;  also,  substantial  mahogany  show¬ 
case,  20|  X  25|  inches,  3|  inches  deep ;  this  case  is  equal  to  new,  and 
recently  cost  £1  2s.  I  will  exchange  the  above  for  any  articles  connected 
with  lime-light  entertainments,  biunial  lantern,  without  lenses,  gas  bags, 
&c. — Address,  W.  Perry,  art  studio,  Broadway,  Sandgate. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Venator. — We  are  unaware  of  any  such  machine  at  present. 

A.  Doudney. — We  have  forwarded  your  queries  to  the  party  you  refer  to. 

G.  H.  P. — The  work  is  not  published  yet,  though  it  has  been  advertised  some 
time. 

“  Thomas.” — Your  list  of  queries  has  arrived  too  late  for  reply  this  week.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  answer  them  direct. 

Errata. —In  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley’s  letter  last  week  the 
following  corrections  should  be  made  : — For  “  appreciations”  read  “  appre- 
ciators  ;  for  “  although  it  seems  to  me”  read  “  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me ;” 
and  for  “  lovely  day”  read  “  rowdy  day.” 

Y.  A. — You  had  better  submit  your  plans  to  the  district  surveyor  before  you 
commence  to  build,  or  you  may  find  (as  we  strongly  suspect  you  will)  that 
you  are  infringing  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  If  so,  you  will  be 
compelled  to  remove  the  erection,  as  well  as  submit  yourself  to  other 
inconveniences. 

A.  J.„C. — Galvanised  iron’ or  tinware  vessels  are  quite  useless  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  silver  printing  unless  they  are  enamelled  with  a  vitrious 
surface,  as  they  would  reduce  the  metallic  salts.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
they  could  be  employed  for  washing  the  prints  after  the  fixing  solution  has 
been  partially  removed ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  because  the  metal  is  found 
to  produce  stains  in  the  pictures.  Use  earthenware  only. 

H.  T.  Tomkins. — With  the  magic  lantern  the  farther  the  lantern  is  from  the 
screen  the  weaker  is  the  light,  because  it  is  then  diffused  over  a  larger  sur¬ 
face.  If  the  lantern  be  placed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  screen  the 
latter  will  not,  in  some  instances,  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  whole  of 
tho  image  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  lenses  of  longer  focus. 
Our  correspondent  says  “  I  have  often  wondered  that  the  makers  of  slides 
do  not  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  a  little  more  freely.  Mr.  F. 
York,  for  instance,  has  again  and  again  come  forward  to  relate  his  experience 
in  landscape  work.  If  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  this  respecting  the 
lantern  I  am  confident  his  words  would  be  very  welcome.” 


X.  O. — Without  being  made  awaro  of  what  tho  ink  is  composed  of  it  will  bo 
possible  to  advise  you  how  to  proceed.  Professor  Thompson,  in  a  paper 
read  beforo  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  pointed  out  that 
different  specimens  of  writing  gave  different  reactions  with  various  reagents — 
such  as  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  oxalic  acid — or  by  caustic  soda, 
solutions  of  bleaching  powder,  &c. ;  hence  tho  necessity  of  knowing  tho 
basis  of  the  ink. 

W.  W. — The  best  plan  with  which  we  are  acquainted  for  converting  a  nega¬ 
tive  silver  bath  into  a  sensitising  bath  for  albumenised  paper  wus  that  publish*  d 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Eliot  some  twenty  years  back.'  To  each  eightounces  of  bath  solu¬ 
tion  add  one  fluid  drachm  of  a  sixteen-grain  solution  of  citric  acid.  Then  im¬ 
merse  a  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper  which  will  ho  reddened;  now  add  liquor 
ammonia,  a  drop  at  a  time,  until  the  colour  of  the  paper  is  restored  ;  next 
filter  and  render  it  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  make  up  to  the  desired 
strength. 

J.  White. — There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  mounting  photographs  in  an 
album  without  causing  cockling  of  the  leaves,  owing  to  the  paper  expanding 
in  the  middle  when  wetted  with  the  mounting  solution.  The  best  plan  is  to 
use  a  mountant  that  is  free  from  water,  if  possible.  India-rubber  solution 
answers  well,  but  unfortunately  the  prints  are  liable  to  peel  offiD  time  owing 
to  the  perishing  of  the  rubber.  The  best  mountant  is  a  solution  of  gelatine 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  in  place  of  water,  because  the  alcohol 
does  not  cause  the  paper  to  expand  to  the  same  extent  as  when  water  is 
employed.  Another  plan  is  to  make  the  leaf  of  the  book  damp  all  over 
before  laying  the  print  down,  and  using  as  little  mounting  solution  as 
possible. 

Dky  Plate. — 1.  Neither  of  the  labels  sent  has  anything  to  do  with  Coignet. 
They  are  simply  ‘‘colourable  imitations”  of  the  general  ‘‘get  up”  of 
“  gold  ”  and  “  silver”  medal  (or  label)  gelatine  — 2.  The  want  of  density  is 
not  an  inherent  defect  in  the  boiling  method ;  the  fault  must  be  looked  for 
elsewhere.  Without  further  data  as  to  your  mode  of  working  we  cannot 
suggest  a  cause. — 3.  A  chloride  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  very  small 
proportion  ;  but  it  renders  the  emulsion  more  difficult  to  work  without  fog, 
unless  very  great  care  be  exercised  both  in  preparing  and  developing  the 
plates.  Not  more  than  one  or  two  grains  of  chloride  to  the  ounce  of 
emulsion  should  be  used.— 4.  We  are  unable  to  comprehend  your  question 
as  to  the  use  of  ammonia  nitrate  in  emulsifying,  hence  cannot  express  an 
opinion.— 5.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  time  between  boiling  and  long 
digestion ;  one  will  give  as  great  sensitiveness  as  the  other  when  properly 
worked,  and  each  has  its  advantages  and  defects.— 6.  The  quality  of  the 
emulsion  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  the  quantity  prepared  at  one  time ; 
but,  seeing  that  the  quality  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  careful  manner 
in  which  it  is  compounded,  it  must  obviously  be  more  difficult  to  mix  a  large 
than  a  small  quantity  of  emulsion. — 7.  The  “  maximum”  temperature  of  the 
water  in  which  the  emulsion  can  be  washed  depends  upon  various  conditions. 
It  cannot  be  too  cold. 

Received.— W.  S.  Downes.  In  our  next. 


Our  Own  Patent. — New  Invention  to  assist  the  present  Ballot-Box 
System,  which  will  record  the  vote  and  take  a  portrait  of  the  Voter. 
Albums  of  Votographs  will  thus  be  kept  for  reference — one  for 
positives,  another  for  negatives.  The  Votographic  apparatus  will  re¬ 
produce  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  Ayes  and  Noes  of  every  Voter. — Punch. 

Selling  Indecent  Photographs. — At  the  Marlborough- street  Police 
Court,  on  Monday  last,  the  18th  instant,  Caroline  Thoviste,  19,  Leicester- 
square,  newsagent,  was  charged  with  selling  indecent  photographs. 
One  of  the  detective  sergeants  from  Scotland-yard  said  he  had  paid  a 
number  of  visits  to  the  shop  of  the  prisoner,  buying  either  a  French 
newspaper  or  some  photographs  similar  to  specimens  exhibited  in  the 
window  of  the  establishment.  After  he  had  been  several  times  at  the 
place  he  ventured  on  the  7th  instant  to  ask  for  some  pictures  “more 
from  nature  ”  than  any  he  had  already  obtained.  The  prisoner  said 
she  expected  soon  two  collections,  one  from  Vienna  and  another  which 
was  undergoing  examination  by  the  police  in  London.  On  the  11th  he 
called  again  and  asked  if  the  Vienna  collection  had  arrived.  The 
prisoner  then  produced  a  pai-cel  from  her  desk  and  saying  that  was  it, 
sold  him  two  indecent  photographs,  for  which  he  paid  6s.  To  a  remark 
that  they  were  very  dear,  she  replied  that  they  were  cheaper  than  any 
could  be  got  elsewhere,  and  that  she  supplied  shops.  He  bought  some 
others  which  she  said  she  was  allowed  to  sell.  That  day  he  again  went 
to  the  shop,  accompanied  by  several  other  detectives  with  a  search 
warrant,  and  in  a  back  parlour  they  found  the  table  covered  with 
grossly  obscene  photographs  of  all  sizes.  The  prisoner  declared  that 
she  had  just  received  them  from  a  firm  in  Paris,  and  was  examining 
them,  but  had  sold  none,  and  was  determined  to  send  them  back  as  too 
bad  for  her  trade.  Some  correspondence  in  French  with  persons 
desiring  to  be  supplied  with  these  wares  was  also  discovered. — Prisoner 
was  remanded  for  a  week. 
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SEASONABLE  HINTS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
NEGATIVES. 

We  imagine  there  are  few  photographers  who  have  not  at  times 
experienced  both  vexation  and  loss  at  finding  that  negatives  which 
had  been  stored  apparently  with  every  care  have,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  become  totally  ruined,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  it  is 
impossible  to  replace  them. 

The  point  to  which  we  now  wish  to  direct  attention  is  the  injury 
that  negatives — particularly  gelatine — are  liable  to  when  subjected  to 
continued  damp.  It  is  often  imagined  that  if  negatives  are  preserved 
in  a  dry  apartment  they  are  safe;  and  so  they  are,  provided  the 
atmosphere  is  always  free  from  moisture,  which  is  almost  impossible 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  temperature  is  continually 
changing — often  suddenly — from  cold  to  hot,  and  vice  versa ,  unless 
special  precautions  be  taken.  , 

We  have  recently  seen  some  valuable  gelatine  negatives  that  have 
been  irretrievably  spoilt  from  this  cause,  owing  to  the  sudden  rise  in 
temperature  that  occurred  a  week  or  two  back  after  a  few  days  (for 
this  season)  of  severe  cold,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  they  were  kept  was,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  fairly 
dry  one.  Everyone  must  have  noticed  that,  after  a  long-continued 
frost,  if  a  sudden  thaw  sets  in  the  inside  walls  of  houses  usually 
above  all  suspicion  of  dampness  become  covered  with  wet,  causing  the 
paper  on  them  to  expand  and  become  loosened.  Metal  goods,  also, 
become  damp,  and  eventually  rusty  or  tarnished.  The  cause  of  this 
is  that  during  the  depressed  temperature  of  the  air  the  walls  and 
their  surroundings  become  lowered  to  the  same  degree ;  consequently, 
when  a  sudden  rise  takes  place  (which  is  generally  accompanied  with 
a  south  or  south-west  wind)  under  these  circumstances,  as  a  rule,  the 
temperature  is  highly  charged  with  moisture,  which  condenses  on  all 
cold  substances  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  the  condensation 
will  continue  so  long  as  there  is  any  moisture  present,  or  until  such 
substances  have  regained  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  time  this  will  occupy  must,  of  course,  depeud  upon  their  mas¬ 
siveness  and  on  their  property  of  conducting  heat;  for  the  less  their 
conductibility  the  longer  they  will  require  to  recover  their  heat.  The 
condensation  of  moisture  on  cold  substances  is  well  exemplified  by 
taking  a  glass  of  iced  water  into  a  warm  room.  The  coldness  of  its 
surface  abstracts  heat  from  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
causes  it  to  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  dew. 
Glass,  being  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor  of  heat,  will  consequently 
cool  very  slowly,  but  when  once  cold  will  take  a  correspondingly  long 
time  to  recover  its  heat;  hence  moisture  will  continue  to  coudeuse 
upon  it  much  longer  than  it  would  on  metal  or  any  other  good  con¬ 
ductor,  aud  it  is  from  this  cause  that  negatives  not  well  protected  so 
often  suffer  injury.  The  moisture  condenses  upon  them,  aud,  unless 
the  varnish  be  exceptionally  hard,  it  may  be  penetrated  before 
the  moisture  is  again  evaporated,  thereby  causing  cracking  or  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  film,  especially  if  the  fixing  salts  were  not  thoroughly 
removed  before  the  varnish  was  applied. 

Referring  to  the  case  which  suggested  this  article :  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  establishment  in  which  it  occurred  to  place  the  negatives  (after 
printing  the  requisite  number  of  copies  from  them)  standing  on  a 


Bhelf,  leaning  against  the  wall.  As'raany  as  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  and 
a-lialf  of  double  cartes  or  cabinets  would  be  thus  accumulated  in  each 
stack,  and  here  they  were  allowed  to  remain  until  there  was  sufficient 
leisure  to  sort  and  store  them  away.  During  the  time  they  were  in 
this  position  very  cold  weather  set  in,  followed  by  a  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  the  thermometer  rising  some  fifteen  or  twenty  d -gre*  8 
in  less  than  as  many  hours,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  great 
humidity  of  the  air.  The  consequence  was  that  the  outer  atmo¬ 
sphere  became  much  warmer  than  than  that  of  the  apartment 
and  its  contents,  and  when  it  had  gained  admission  the  vapour 
rapidly  condensed  on  every  exposed  surface  and  the  negatives  were 
speedily  covered  with  moisture.  As  soon  as  this  was  noticed  the  fire 
and  gas  were  lighted,  aud  the  larger-sized  negatives  (which  for  the 
most  part  stood  separately)  were  carefully  wiped  and  dried,  as  also 
was  the  outer  ono  of  the  stacks  before  alluded  to,  and  it  was  imagined 
that  no  injury  had  been  sustained.  Unfortunately  this  afterwards 
proved  not  to  be  the  case;  for  the  piles  of  6mall  negatives — which 
from  their  compactness  were  practically  solid  blocks  of  glass — had 
become  thoroughly  cooled  throughout.  Therefore  the  moisture 
continued  to  condense  upon  them  unnoticed,  and  eventually  to 
trickle  down  the  edges  of  the  glass  on  to  the  shelf,  from  which  the 
water  was  drawn  up  between  the  plates  by  capillary  attraction. 
This  was  not  discovered  until  some  days  afterwards,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  lower  half  of  nearly  all  of  them  was  completely  spoiled, 
as  the  water  had  found  its  way  through  the  edges  of  the  varnish, 
and  was  absorbed  by  the  gelatine,  which  had  frilled  off  the 
plate. 

When  there  is  any  great  difference  between  the  temperature 
within  and  without  it  can  generally  be  detected  by  the  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  windows.  If,  which  is  more  generally  the  case,  the 
outer  atmosphere  be  the  colder,  then  the  moisture  accumulates  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  glass;  but,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  the  warmer 
of  the  two,  then  the  condensation  will  take  place  on  the  outer  side. 
When  this  occurs,  the  rooms  in  which  negatives  are  stored  should  not 
be  opened  more  than  can  be  avoided  until  the  atmosphere  has  been 
artificially  warmed.  Negatives  stored  in  paper  and  closely  packed 
in  piles  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  so  likely  to  suffer  as  those 
which  are  unprotected ;  but  during  very  cold  weather  the  room 
containing  them  should  occasionally  be  artificially  heated.  A 
gas  jet  or  paraffine  lamp  kept  burning  will  generally  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  provided  the  room  be  not  very  draughty  or  too 
large. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  take  the  opportunity  of  giving 
another  seasonable  warning.  During  the  dark  and  cold  weather 
raauy  negatives  are  priuted  in  the  open  air,  where  they  become 
exceedingly  cold.  They  are  then  taken  into  the  room  to  change  the 
prints,  and  when  the  frame  is  opened  the  moisture  in  the  warm 
room  coudenses  upon  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  on  the 
sides  of  the  tumbler  of  iced  water.  Fresh  paper  is  then  put  upon 
them  with  the  film  of  intervening  moisture,  snd  in  time  the  varnish 
becomes  covered  with  silver  stains,  especially  in  the  case  of  gelatine 
negatives,  unless  the  whole  of  the  hyposulphite  has  been  very  care¬ 
fully  eliminated,  and  a  very  impervious  varnish  employed.  We  are 
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aware  that  it  is  claimed  for  some  varnishes  that  they  will  withstand 
this  treatment,  and  some,  no  doubt,  will ;  but  we  think  that  in  any 
case  it  is  unwise  to  submit  valuable  negatives  to  such  trying  ordeals, 
when  by  a  little  precaution  it  can  easily  be  avoided. 


ON  COLLODION  MAKING. 

During  the  glass-positive  era  of  photography  the  making  of  his  own 
collodion  was  the  usual  custom  of  the  photographer  with  a  good 
connection,  and  the  thought  of  purchasing  the  whole  of  his  supply,  all 
the  year  round,  ready-made  from  the  manufacturers,  would  have 
been  almost  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  True,  there  were  a  multitude 
of  makers,  mostly  of  local  reputation,  who,  in  their  way,  made  and  sold 
collodion  of  a  large  aggregate  total ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was,  at  the 
period  we  allude  to,  decidedly  the  rule  for  the  photographer  to  be 
his  own  collodion  maker,  with,  too,  a  sufficient  amount  of  success. 
The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  qualities  required  in  “positive” 
collodion  are  far  more  easily  obtained  than  those  necessary  to  excel¬ 
lence  in  “  negative”  collodion.  Provided  a  collodion  flows  well  and 
works  clean  it  is  almost  perfect  for  the  glass  positive,  and  even  the 
latter  of  these  qualities  means  something  very  different  when  the 
term  is  applied  to  negative  collodion.  The  collodion  which  for  glass 
pictures  works  with  a  fine,  clean  surface  may  be  utterly  useless  for 
negative  work,  through  spots  and  stains  visible  only  by  transmitted 
light. 

The  readiness  with  which  a  good  working  positive  collodion  could 
be  made  is  testified  also  by  the  number  of  makers  of  local  fame 
whose  collodions  were  once  renowned  in  the  market,  but  whose 
very  name  is  unknown  to  workers  of  the  present  day.  They  have 
nearly  all  ceased  to  manufacture  the  article  since  glass  pictures 
went  out  and  paper  came  in.  When  the  production  of  paper  pictures 
really  began  to  be  a  little  less  uncommon  the  usual  mode  of  obtaining 
a  negative  was  by  the  “conversion”  process,  at  which  period  the 
need  for  good  mechanical  qualities  still  remained  unknown. 

But  soon  all  this  was  changed.  Glass  pictures  had  had  their  day, 
and  the  time  for  paper  arrived,  intensified  to  the  utmost  by  the  carte 
fever.  It  soon  began  to  be  discovered  that  for  “negatives”  collodion  of 
a  very  different  kind  was  needed,  and  that  a  good  collodion  was  not 
so  readily  obtainable  as  it  used  to  be.  The  old  makers  fell  off  when 
they  found  something  more  was  required  than  the  haphazard  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  few  ounces  of  gun-cotton,  its  solution  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  the  addition  of  iodisers. 

Mr.  F.  Hardwich  then  came  to  the  front  with  a  description  of  a 
suitable  method  of  making  a  uniform  and  excellent  collodion.  His 
researches  may  be  termed  “classical,”  and  the  information  he  sup¬ 
plied  was  invaluable.  He  pointed  out  how  the  peculiarities  of  the 
pyroxylins  were  the  governing  power  in  giving  the  various  qualities 
to  collodion;  and,  besides  giving  theoretical  information  of  the  most 
valuable  sort,  he  gave  a  scientific  method  of  making  pyroxyline  of 
unvarying  characteristics,  showing  that  all  the  different  qualities  of 
the  collodion — sensitiveness,  intensity,  flowing  and  setting  powers, 
limpidity,  and  cleanliness  in  working — were  all  dependent  upon  it. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  ranks  of  the  wholesale  collodion  manu¬ 
facturers,  at  anyrate,  by  one  who  took  up  Mr.  Hardwich’s  formula. 
Apart  from  that,  the  number  of  makers  still  diminished  till  but  a  few 
remained;  and  the  value  of  their  products  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
their  collodion  is  in  great  demand  on  the  continent,  where  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  able  to  use  duty-free  solvents,  thus  most  heavily 
handicapping  the  British  makers. 

The  latter,  however,  from  long  experience  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  manufacture,  and  can  turn  out  a  collodion  of  uniform 
quality,  each  maker’s  product  having  certain  characteristics  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  makes,  and  all  being  sent  out  at  a  price 
marvellously  low,  considering  the  first  cost  of  the  materials  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  chemical  operations  involved  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  high  duty  demanded  in  this  country  for  alcohol  and 
alcoholic  products,  as  a  rule  tempts  makers  to  employ  that  form 
which  enables  the  duty  to  be  evaded,  namely,  methylated  alcohol, 
&c.,  which  is  simply  alcohol  to  which  has  been  added  ten  per  cent, 
of  crude  wood  naphtha  to  render  it  too  nauseous  for  drinking  pur¬ 


poses,  the  Government  then  allowing  it  to  go  duty  free  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  Some  makers,  however,  resist  the  temptation,  and 
few,  if  any,  employ  methylated  alcohol  for  their  collodion.  If  a 
methylated  preparation  be  used  at  all  it  is  the  ether,  which,  in  the 
process  of  the  distiller’s  rectification,  gets  well  freed  from  all 
impurities. 

The  iodising  salts  made  use  of  are  the  same  now  as  they  were 
years  ago,  the  only  change  they  have  undergone  having  been  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  double  iodides  and  bromides — salts  of  most  unquestion¬ 
able  utility,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  further. 

Recently  a  new  preparation  of  pyroxyline,  under  the  name  of 
“celloidin,”  has  been  placed  upon  the  market.  It  appears  to  be 
pyroxyline  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  solvents,  and  evaporated 
to  the  state  of  a  milky-looking,  Boft,  hornlike  substance  capable  of 
ready  solution  in  the  mixed  solvents.  At  the  same  time,  gun-cotton — 
as  it  used  to  be  familiarly  called — is  also  more  easily  procurable 
possessing  uniform  characteristics. 

On  these  accounts  amateur  collodion-making  seems  to  be  decidedly 
coming  to  the  fore,  and  in  our  next  we  will  give  some  formulae 
which  will  afford  a  really  useful  working  solution. 

The  points  that  a  first-rate  collodion  should  possess  are  as 
follow : — 1,  clean  working  ;  2,  sensitiveness  ;  3,  good  flowing  and 
covering  powers ;  4,  adhesiveness  to  the  plate  ;  5,  tenacity  ; 

6,  intensity  (or  its  reverse). 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  whole  of  these  qualities  depend  upon 
the  pyroxyline;  and,  that  no  one  who  wishes  to  make  his  own  may 
be  disappointed,  we  will  point  out  how  they  are  influenced 
in  the  manufacture.  Then,  assuming  a  sample  of  good  quality 
(either  made  by  the  photographer  himself  or  purchased  from  the 
dealer)  to  be  procured,  we  intend  to  give  a  few  working  formulae  of 
tried  merit. 

As  the  whole  of  these  details  cannot  be  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  article,  we  will  here  leave  the  topic  till  our  next  issue, 
the  present  stage  forming  a  natural  break  in  the  subject. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Fourth  Notice.] 

Amongst  those  exhibitors  who  still  apparently  prefer  wet  collodion 
to  gelatine  must  be  numbered  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whilfield,  if  their 
present  show  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  Out  of  seven  frames — 
all  portrait  studies  of  large  size — only  one  is  from  a  gelatine  plate* 
The  quality  of  the  work  of  this  firm  is  too  well  known  to  require  in 
a  general  way  any  eulogium ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that, 
possibly  by  contrast  with  the  greater  softness  of  gelatine,  these  large 
wet  collodion  pictures  scarcely  strike  the  eye  so  favourably  as  in 
former  years.  A  Mistake  Somewhere  (No.  142)  tells  its  own  story 
without  assistance,  and  the  resultahas  been  attained  without  any  un¬ 
necessary  straining  after  effect.  Afternoon  Nap  (No.  131)  is  good  as 
a  photograph,  but  in  subject  rather  commonplace.  Meditation  (No. 
105)  suggests  the  question  as|to  whether  young  ladies  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  are  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  lonely  moors  and  taking  off 
their  stockings  when  they  feel  a  meditative  fit  approaching. 

Mr.  A.  Debenham  also  exhibits  a  number  of  portrait  or  character 
studies,  some  of  which  are  stated  in  the  catalogue  to  be  from  gelatine 
plates,  others  not,  and  therefore  we  may  presume  the  latter  are 
“  wet.”  One,  however,  Tracy  Turnerelli ,  Esq.  (No.  126),  is  from  a 
collodio -bromide  plate;  the  “unfortunate”  gentleman  therefore 
secures  one  more  claim  to  celebrity  in  being  perhaps  the  only  speci¬ 
men  of  portraiture  produced  by  means  of  collodion  emulsion  in  the 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Debenham’s  remaining  frames  are  so  uniformly 
good  that  it  is  difficult  to  particularise;  but  we  may  mention  Looking 
Out  to  Windward  (No.  Ill)  and  The  Day  After  the  Ball  (No.  125) 
as,  perhaps,  the  best  in  Mr.  Debenham’s  display. 

The  Woodbury  Permanent  Photographic  Printing  Company  have, 
as  usual,  a  fine  collection  of  large  work.  In  order  to  show  to  the 
best  advantage  the  capabilities  of  a  printing  process  good  negatives — 
and  in  many  cases  negatives  of  a  particular  class — are  required ; 
this  is  more  especially  so  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Woodbury 
Company,  most  of  the  work  consists  of  enlargements.  Last  year  a 
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considerable  number  of  enlargements  from  landscape  negatives  which 
had  not  been  specially  made  for  enlarging  purposes  gave  a  somewhat 
unfair  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Company  in  that  class  of  work. 
This  year  better  judgment  has  been  shown  in  the  selection  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  result  is  far  more  creditable  than  last  year.  Whether 
it  be  in  enlarged  portraiture  or  in  the  reproduction  of  pictures  the 
process  would  shine  to  the  best  advantage,  all  things  being  equal ,  we 
can  scarcely  decide.  The  reproductions  are  (as  such)  perfect ;  but 
many  of  the  portrait  enlargements  exhibit  defects — due  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  original  negative — which,  though  unnoticed  or  passed 
over  in  the  small  pictures,  show  out  flagrantly  in  the  enlargement, 
and  detract  considerably  from  its  pictorial  value. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Dixon  this  year  supplements  his  previous  collection  of 
Lions  by  an  equally  good,  if  not  superior,  frame  of  Tigers  (No.  158), 
as  well  as  two  single  pictures,  Lion  (No.  108)  and  Tiger  (No.  129), 
— all  carbon  enlargements  from  very  small  negatives.  These  are 
splendid  renderings  of  the  two  noble  beasts  depicted,  and,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  their  technical  excellence,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  painters  and  students  of  natural  history. 

Messrs.  Lombardi  and  Co.  have  a  number  of  exhibits,  the  best  of 
which  are,  perhaps,  their  portraits  on  opal. 

The  various  productions  of  Mr.  Edward  Fox  are  not  remarkable 
for  any  beauty  of  tone  in  the  prints,  though  the  negatives  are 
evidently,  for  the  most  part,  good.  Chancel  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Brighton  (No.  152),  exhibits  an  amount  of  halation  which,  we 
should  have  thought,  would  have  kept  that  picture  at  home.  Lilium 
Qiganteum  ( Cordifolium)  (No.  169)  is  a  fine  botanical  study. 

In  No.  117  the  Autotype  Company  present  a  reproduction  of  an 
oil  painting  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Keramic  Photography  (No.  118)  shows  a  decided  advance 
upon  last  year’s  work  in  the  same  line.  The  colour  is  more  pleasing 
and  the  more  delicate  gradations  are  better  rendered  than  is  usual 
in  this  class  of  work.  A  number  of  autotype  enlargements,  from 
negatives,  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  F.R  G.S.,  of  Eastern  subjects,  are  of 
more  than  passing  interest ;  and  the  two  frames  of  collotype  prints 
are  equal  to  anything  that  has  been  produced  in  that  style  of 
printing. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  is  not  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  wisdom 
of  his  choice  of  subjects  for  exhibition.  Studies  after  Rembrandt 
(Nos.  119-123)  may  be  good  specimens  of  lighting  and  artistic 
arrangement;  but,  as  regards  technical  qualities,  they  show  too 
plainly  some  of  the  weak  points  of  gelatine  plates. 

Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan  exhibit  a  single  portrait  enlarged  in 
carbon,  which  is  quite  up  to  their  usual  standard  of  excellence. 

Messrs.  W.  and  A.  H.  Fry  have  a  frame  of  Panel  Portraits,  from 
gelatine  plates,  which  are  artistically  posed  and  show  masterly 
manipulation. 

As  usual  Mr.  A.  Cowan’s  skilful  hand  places  Messrs.  Hills  and 
Saunders  in  a  good  position.  A  Portrait  (No.  135)  is  noticeable  as 
introducing  a  somewhat  novel  style  of  picture  which  has  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  effect.  It  is  described  as  an  “  india-tint  vignette,”  and  is 
printed  in  carbon  upon  opal.  Portraits  of  Children  (No.  233)  are 
specially  good. 

Nos.  150  and  284,  portraits  by  Messrs.  E.  Gregson  and  Sons, 
show  good  work ;  but  nothing  to  mark  them  for  exhibition  honours. 

Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  exhibit  an  autotype  enlarge¬ 
ment  (No.  151)  from  a  negative  by  Hills  and  Saunders — the  only 
credit,  we  presume,  the  exhibitors  claim  being  that  the  gelatine 
plate  upon  which  the  original  negative  was  taken  is  of  their  own 
preparation. 

Mr.  W.  Gillard  is  this  year  represented  by  only  one  picture, 
Reading  to  Granny  (No.  165),  a  composition  picture,  which  is  equal 
to  his  usual  work  in  this  line,  and  is  freer  from  defects  in  lighting 
than  others  of  the  same  class  in  close  proximity  to  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ritchie  exhibits  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  his  arabin  emulsion,  some  of  which  evince  good  qualities 
in  manipulation  as  well  as  rapidity  of  exposure. 

Mr.  George  F.  Williams,  in  a  frame  of  Instantaneous  Seaside 
Views  (No.  170),  gives  us  some  of  the  finest  instantaneous  work  in 
the  Exhibition.  His  views  of  Ramsgate  sands,  with  their  crowds  of 


children  “paddling”  and  building  “sand  castles,”  are  not  only  true 
to  life  but  exhibit  features  which  the  ordinary  run  of  instan¬ 
taneous  pictures  completely  lack.  There  is  an  absence  of  heavy 
shadows  and  of  that  general  feeling  of  under-exposure  which  usually 
marks  this  class  of  picture,  the  results  being  as  bright  and  vigorous 
as  if  the  myriads  of  figures  had  been  posed  for  the  purpose,  instead 
of  being  caught  with  a  drop  shutter.  The  yachtp,  too,  are  in  their 
way  equally  good,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  medal  (while 
such  were  being  awarded  for  instantaneous  work)  would  have  been 
well  bestowed  here. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Alder  exhibits  specimens  of  portraiture  by  the  luxograpli 
light,  some  of  which  we  have  seen  before.  The  quality  in  all  cases 
is  remarkably  good,  proving  the  real  efficacy  of  this  form  of  artificial 
light  as  a  substitute  for  daylight  where  the  latter  commodity  is 
scarce. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  the  details  of  a  patented  method  of 
compounding  a  collodion  emulsion  possessing  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  rapidity  as  gelatino- bromide ;  but  we  must  say  that  we  are  not 
yet  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  problem  has  been  solved. 
With  regard  to  the  patent  itself,  we  must  seriously  question  whether 
there  is  one  feature  in  the  published  specification  which  is  patent- 
able.  The  main  feature  consists  in  the  formation  of  the  silver 
bromide  in  the  presence  of  ammonia.  For  the  rest  the  emulsion  is 
precipitated  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  sensitising  is  performed  by 
adding  the  silver  to  one  portion  of  collodion  and  the  bromide  to 
another,  the  two  portions  being  subsequently  mixed  and  immediately 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  Precipitation  is  no  new  thing, 
and  certainly  the  method  of  mixing  the  silver  and  soluble  bromide  is 
very  far  from  new  in  this  country  whatever  it  may  be  in  Germany, 
whence  the  patent  hails.  We  fall  back,  therefore,  upon  the  use  of 
ammonia  as  the  accelerating  agent ;  but  here,  as  before,  we  can  find 
no  novelty.  Captain  Abney,  three  or  four  years  ago,  showed  that 
the  use  of  ammonia  in  the  emulsion  conduced  greatly  to  sensitive¬ 
ness,  and,  we  believe,  has  continued  to  work  a  formula  based  upon 
that  principle.  Mr.  J.  Johnston,  too,  introduced  an  emulsion  which 
was  sensitised  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  and  this,  though  in  its 
earlier  stages  very  sensitive,  did  not  at  all  approach  gelatine,  while 
it  possessed  no  keeping  qualities  and  never  came  into  use.  We, 
therefore,  fail  entirely  in  finding  anything  new  or  patentable  in  the 
process  just  described;  and,  more  than  that,  we  are  extremely 
dubious  as  to  the  quality  of  either  the  emulsion  or  the  results 
obtainable  by  such  a  formula.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt 
the  accelerating  properties  of  ammonia  upon  silver  bromide  ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  this  process,  if  gelatine  were  substituted  for  collodion 
we  have  no  doubt  that  an  extremely  sensitive  emulsion  would  result. 
We  do  not,  even  in  that  case,  say  anything  regarding  the  quality  of 
the  results  obtained.  But  with  collodion  the  conditions  are  quite 
altered.  In  collodion  emulsion  it  is  not  a  question  of  obtaining  or 
producing  the  silver  bromide  in  the  highest  state  of  sensitiveness — 
that  is  not  difficult— but  of  retaining  it  in  that  state  through  the 
various  operations  which  precede  the  preparation  of  a  dry  plate. 
Until  we  find  some  substance,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  which 
will  confer  upon  collodion  some  of  the  special  qualities  of  gelatine 
we  may  look  in  vain  for  sensitiveness  equalling  gelatine. 


In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  sounds  a  note  of  warning 
anent  the  probable  “opening  up”  of  the  famous  Burnham  Beeches 
to  the  prying  eyes  and  tender  mercies  of  Cockney  “  Arry,  et  id  genus 
onine,  of  destructive  irrepressibles.  There  need  not  be  much  to  fear 
on  that  score  so  long  as  the  Beeches  remain  where  they  are— in  such 
a  distant  and  sequestered  locality.  On  the  contrary,  there  will  be 
much  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  improvement  by  draining  the  muddy 
glades,  and  especially  in  the  preservation  of  the  fantastic  monsters  of 
trees  from  premature  decay  and  from  the  ruthless  axe  of  the  destroy¬ 
ing  woodman,  who,  alas!  of  late  years  has  been  plying  his  vocation 
too  wantonly.  The  City  Corporation,  who  have  now  taken  the  matter 
in  hand,  have  already  done  a  good  deal  towards  securing  Epping 
Forest  in  its  integrity,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
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will  do  otherwise  with  our  old  friends  at  Burnham.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  rest  assured  that  under  careful  supervision  these  trees  will  now 
be  safe  from  mutilation  or  destruction,  and  will  afford  pabulum  to 
the  camera  of  many  an  artistic  photographer  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
while  at  the  same  time  affording  a  recreation  ground  for  future 
“village  Hampdeus”  to  be  celebrated  in  another  elegy,  or  may  be 
immortalised  in  an  indestructible  photograph. 


Is  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner  correct  when  he  says  that  “gelatine 
plates  and  platinum  printing  are  rightly  joined  together — the  one 
being  made  for  the  other?”  The  Platinotype  Company  hardly  think 
so;  neither  do  we.  This  kind  of  printing  is  eminently  adapted  for 
negatives  possessing  full  gradation  of  tone ;  but  as  yet  it  is  certainly 
inferior  to  silver  for  those  which,  like  the  generality  of  the  gelatine 
class,  possess  too  much  half-tone,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  have  a 
very  limited  range  of  tone.  Platinotype  paper  is  vastly  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  light  than  the  silver  chloride  preparation,  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason,  to  parody  Mr.  Warner’s  expression,  why  gelatine  plates 
and  platinum  printing  are  not  rightly  joined  together  nor  made  for 
each  other.  Such  is  our  experience  in  a  general  way,  although  we 
admit  that  instances  occasionally  occur  in  which  gelatine  negatives 
do  possess  a  range  of  tone  quite  equal  to  those  taken  on  collodion. 
It  is  perhaps  to  these  that  Mr.  Warner  refers,  or  possibly  it  may  be 
to  the  fact  that  the  negative  and  the  positive  are  both  developed  in 
the  same  way,  namely,  by  potassic-ferrous  oxalate.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  principle  of  an  old  medical  adage,  “  similia 
similibus ,”  does  not  hold  good  in  all  the  practical  operations  of 
human  life  and  industry.  It  would  be  interesting,  besides  being 
useful  and  instructive  knowledge  to  many,  if  Mr.  Warner  or  some 
one  else  could  inform  us  how  to  proceed  so  as  to  obtain  platinum 
prints  equal  to  silver  from  the  ordinary  run  of  gelatine  negatives. 


WINTER  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Under  the  above  heading  Mr.  H.  Manfield  last  week  pointed  out  one 
of  many  directions  in  which  the  amateur  photographer  may  keep 
himself  profitably  employed  during  the  winter  months — profitably  in 
so  far,  at  least,  as  he  is  not  wasting  his  time.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Editors  I  would  call  attention  to  another  branch,  and  one  more 
strictly  photographic,  in  which  the  amateur  may  strike  out  for  him¬ 
self  an  almost  entirely  new  path — not  only  without  interfering  with 
the  course  of  his  summer  work,  but  actually  supplementing  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  is  “keeping  his  hand  in”  during  the  otherwise 
idle  months. 

I  allude  to  the  production  of  enlargements— a  department  of  pho- 
tography  which,  so  far  as  the  amateur  is  concerned,  is  almost  terra 
incognita.  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  this  should  necessarily  be  the 
case ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  so,  for  with,  I  think,  one  or  two 
exceptions,  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  an  enlargement  exhibited 
which  has  been  the  production  of  an  amateur.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  facilities  offered  by  commercial  enterprise  in  the  matter  of  en¬ 
larging  are  now  so  great  that  it  is  not  worth  an  amateur’s  trouble  to 
undertake  the  work.  This  I  grant  in  one  sense;  but  I  am  writing  for 
that  class  of  amateur,  properly  so  called,  who  follows  photography  for 
its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  pictures  it  enables 
him  to  secure.  These  last  are  the  rewards  which  crown  his 
labours.  The  man  who  buys  commercial  plates  and,  after  exposing 
them,  sends  them  to  be  developed,  printed,  mounted,  and  finished, 
and  is  content  to  call  the  results  his  own,  is  not  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  he  is  merely  what  is  termed  in  the  sporting  world  a  “  pot¬ 
hunter.” 

The  real  amateur  is  he  who  prefers  to  do  every  bit  of  work  himself 
that  it  is  within  his  power  to  do.  He  prepares  his  own  plates,  makes 
his  own  collodion  and  emulsion,  and  would  albumenise  his  own  paper 
or  make  his  own  carbon  tissue  if  it  were  possible  on  a  small  scale  to 
equal  or  even  to  approach  the  commercial  article.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  amateur  of  this  class  should  not  therefore  turn  his  attention 
to  the  production  of  his  own  enlargements. 

A  word,  first  of  all,  upon  the  subject  of  enlargements.  What  is  an 
enlargement? — or,  rather,  what  is  the  limit  to  which  enlarging  can 
be  carried  without  producing  an  offensive  result?  In  other  words, 
is  it  necessary  to  carry  the  amplification  to  the  extent  which  has 
become  so  fashionable  and  of  which  a  few  examples  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  present  Exhibition,  though  not  so  many  os  last  year?  I,  for  one, 
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reply  at  once  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  convert 
small  landscapes  (the  greater  proportion  of  amateur  work  will  be 
in  that  line)  into  pictures  of  forty  inches  by  thirty,  or  even  larger. 
For  one  thing,  the  optical  conditions  under  which  the  negative  is 
taken  will  rarely  permit  it,  while  the  productions  are,  like  “  white 
elephants,”  perfectly  useless  and  problematically  ornamentul. 

If,  however,  the  amateur  be  content  with  enlarging  up  to  12  X  10. 
15  X  12,  or  18  X  10,  he  will  not  get  beyond  the  bounds  of  what 
he  can  do  and  do  well.  He  may  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  in  taking  his  negatives,  as  a  quarter  or  5  X  4  pocket  camera  will 
enable  him  to  produce  12  X  10  or  15  X  12  negatives  when  enlarged 
only  about  three  diameters — a  degree  of  amplification  which  will  not 
overtax  his  optical  powers  to  any  very  serious  extent.  Moreover, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  produce  pictures  of  this  or  even  larger  sizes 
at  a  minimum  cost  for  apparatus. 

And  now  as  to  the  methods  by  which  these  results  are  to  be 
secured.  If  a  lantern  be  available — as  is  generally  the  case  in 
amateur  photographic  establishments — so  much  the  better  ;  though  it 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  it  will  add  much  to  the  convenience  of 
the  operator.  Failing  that  a  darkened  room  with  a  hole  cut  in  the 
shutter  to  receive  the  negative  or  transparency,  and  fitted  on  the 
outside  with  a  dead  white  reflector  set  at  an  angle  of  45°,  will 
replace  the  lantern  carrier  and  render  unnecessary  the  condenser. 
Two  upright  frames  capable  of  standing  firmly  by  themselves — one 
to  carry  the  lens  and  the  other  the  sensitive  surface — and  a  plain 
table  upon  which  to  set  them,  will  complete  that  part  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  next  point  is  the  production  of  the  transparency.  (I  am 
presuming  that  an  enlarged  negative  is  to  be  made.)  I  have  produced 
myself,  I  think,  the  best  results  for  enlarging  purposes  by  contact 
printing  upon  slow  collodio-bromide  plates.  If  the  old  process  with 
excess  of  soluble  bromide  and  a  simple  tannin  or  coffee  preservative 
be  employed,  the  most  delicate  and,  at  the  same  time,  brilliant 
results  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  finest  preservative  of  any  is 
albumen  rendered  slightly  alkaline.  Carbon  tissue  gives  very  good 
results  in  the  transparency  when  it  is  even  in  quality.  When  using 
this  for  transparencies  I  prefer,  after  sensitising,  to  “  squeegee  ”  it  on 
to  collodioDised  glass,  and,  when  dry,  to  strip  it  off  with  the  fine 
surface  of  the  glass.  This  secures  better  contact  with  the  negative, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  leaves  less  granularity 
and  unevenness  in  the  developed  image.  Gelatine  plates — at  least 
the  modern  rapid  ones — are  inferior  in  result.  A  special  plate  may, 
however,  be  prepared,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  when  carbon 
tissue  is  so  cheap. 

With  regard  to  the  enlarged  negative  for  sizes  up  to  12  X  10 : 
I  think  the  ordinary  gelatine  plate  should  be  used ;  but  for  sizes 
beyond  that  I  should  prefer  paper  waxed  or  not  as  circumstances 
may  dictate.  I  question,  indeed,  whether  in  a  12  X  10  print  from  a 
paper  negative  a  sufficient  grain  would  be  visible  to  be  noticeable. 
Two  methods  of  preparing  the  paper  are  open  :  the  first  to  coat  paper 
with  ordinary  gelatine  emulsion  ;  the  second  to  salt  and  sensitise  it  as 
recommended  by  Captain  Abney,  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  being 
used  in  both  cases.  The  operation  of  coating  the  paper  with 
emulsion  will  be  rendered  perfectly  easy  if  it  be  performed  in 
the  following  manner: — Take  a  sheet  of  glass  (preferably  plate)  the 
size  of,  or  a  little  larger  than,  the  required  negative;  thoroughly 
damp  the  paper  to  be  coated  and  squeegee  it  on  to  the  glass,  turning 
the  edges  over.  Blot  off  the  surfage  water,  and,  while  still  damp, 
pour  on  the  gelatine  emulsion  in  the  ordinary  way,  placing  the  glass 
upon  a  levelled  stand.  When  set,  treat  it  in  every  way  like  an 
ordinary  gelatine  plate,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  edges  of  the 
paper  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  dry,  when  the  gelatino-bromised 
paper  may  be  stripped  from  the  glass  in  a  perfectly  even  sheet  with¬ 
out  wrinkles  or  cockling. 

The  gelatinised  paper  cannot  be  rendered  so  translucent  by  wax¬ 
ing  as  the  plain,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  the  wax  penetrate 
it.  The  plain  paper  negative  may  be  soaked  in  hot  water  after 
fixing  to  remove  the  soluble  portions  of  the  sizing,  and,  when  dry,  the 
wax  will  be  easily  absorbed.  This  treatment  is  obviously  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  gelatino-bromide  paper. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  possible  to  print  direct  enlarged  positives 
from  the  original  negative,  employing  in  the  same  manner  the 
bromised  or  gelatino-bromised  paper  and  oxalate  development.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  advisable  to  add  a  full  dose  of  iodide  to  the  salting 
bath  or  the  emulsion,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to  improve  the 
tone.  The  preferable  plan,  however,  according  to  my  idea,  is  to 
make  an  enlarged  negative. 

In  these  few  lines  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  merely  sketch 
out  a  plan  by  which  amateurs  may  make  their  own  enlargements 
with  no  greater  trouble  than  is  required  to  produce  the  direct 
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negatives,  if,  indeed,  as  much  be  necessary.  I  hope  the  matter  will 
be  taken  up  by  some  of  our  more  practical  amateurs  during  the 
approaching  season,  and  that  we  shall  hear  and  see  more  of  my 
suggestion  next  year.  H.  Y.  E.  Coteswokth. 


THE  POINTS  OF  ADVANTAGE  IN  DRY  PLATES. 

A  desultory  sort  of  skirmishing,  in  a  friendly  way,  has  been  for 
some  time  waging  amongst  our  photographic  brethren  as  to  the 
relative  capabilities  of  collodion  and  gelatine  for  the  purposes  of 
depicting  the  interiors  of  cathedrals  and  similar  dimly-lighted  build¬ 
ings.  Great  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  question  have  given 
their  utterances  pro  or  con,  yet  nothing  definite  has  been  decided  on 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  statements  which  have 
already  been  published. 

Of  course  there  will  sometimes  occur  instances  necessitating  ex¬ 
tremely-prolonged  exposures  when  it  would  simply  be  an  impossibility 
to  successfully  use  wet  collodion,  because  by  the  time  the  exposure 
was  completed  the  film  would  be  partially  dried  up,  and  the  sensitive 
iodide  entirely  changed  in  character  by  the  concentrated  silver 
nitrate  having  converted  it  into  a  non-sensitive  or,  at  least,  a  non- 
developable  salt,  namely,  nitro-iodide  of  silver.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  dry  plate  which  will  bear  an  indefinite  exposure 
without  the  risk  of  the  sensitive  salt  deteriorating  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
But  in  cases  of  moderatelv-long  exposure,  when  a  wet  plate  is 
available  without  sensible  deterioration,  and  especially  in  cathedrals, 
where  the  “dim,  religious  light”  reaches  the  objects  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  through  windows  painted  or  stained  with  a  preponderance 
of  the  yellow,  orange,  and  red  rays,  then  a  simply-bromised  dry 
film — be  it  collodion  or  gelatine — is  invaluable,  and  renders  up  to 
the  developer  details  of  objects  which  would  not  be  represented  at 
all  in  a  wet  plate  if  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient  for  the  high 
lights. 

Or,  again:  if  the  exposure  has  been  given  to  suit  the  deep 
shadows,  then  all  detail  in  the  more-illuminated  portions  is  oblite¬ 
rated  and  run  into  one  mass  of  unprintable  opacity.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  iodide  of  silver — the  mainly  active  constituent  in  a  wet 
plate — is  less  sensitive  to  the  yellow,  orange,  and  red  rays  than  is  the 
silver  bromide,  which  is  the  impressionable  compound  in  the  dry  one. 
But  another  and,  possibly,  more  potent  modifying  cause  is  that  the 
development  of  a  bromised  film  without  free  soluble  silver  salt  is 
vastly  more  under  control  than  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  the  wet  plate  an  acidulated  ferrous  or  pyrogallic 
developer  of  a  definite  or  indefinite  strength — the  strength  making 
little  difference  in  the  results — is  applied,  and  by  the  first  action  of 
that  the  full  extent  of  detail  can  be  judged  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
Any  after-intensification  of  the  image  already  produced  is  simply  a 
case  of  piling  up  of  more  reduced  silver;  but,  unfortunately,  this 
darkening  of  the  image  does  not  take  place  in  equal  gradation.  The 
high  lights  take  more  than  their  due  proportion,  more  especially  if 
the  plate  has  been  under-exposed,  and  this  often  renders  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  tone  harsh  and  inartistic. 

In  a  gelatino-  or  collodio-bromide  plate,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first  developer  that  is  applied  may  be  modified  by  an  observant 
operator,  so  as  to  produce  an  evenly-balanced  negative  in  light  and 
shade,  from  a  great  latitude  in  the  length  of  exposure.  It  is  very 
easy  to  feel  for  the  picture  in  this  way. 

Supposing  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  length  of  exposure  which 
(say)  an  8  X  5  gelatino-bromide  film  has  received,  is  called  upon  to 
develops  it  with  alkaline  pyrogallol,  he  can  readily  guide  himself  to 
the  proper  mode  of  development  in  this  way : — Take  two  fluid  ounces 
of  a  one-grain  solution  of  pyrogallol,  add  one  drop  of  liquid  ammonia 
diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  one  drop  of  a  five- 
grain  solution  of  soluble  bromide.  Pour  this  over  the  plate  and 
watch  the  progress  or  no  progress.  If  no  image  begin  to  make  an 
appearance  after  about  a  minute  this  symptom  indicates  that  the 
plate  has  not  been  over-exposed.  In  that  case  strengthen  the 
developer  with  two  or  three  grains  more  of  dry  or  concentrated 
solution  of  pyrogallol  and  another  drop  of  dilute  ammonia.  If  the 
exposure  has  been  correctly  timed  the  image  will  now  appear  and 
gradually  acquire  density,  which,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  active 
and  restraining  chemicals,  can  be  easily  brought  up  to  the  proper 
printing  point  without  danger  of  fogging. 

If  by  the  above  mode  of  procedure  it  be  evident  that  the  plate  is 
under-exposed,  then  use  stronger  pyrogallol  and  more  ammonia  with 
less  restraining  bromide,  and  for  over-exposure  adopt  the  reverse 
mode  of  action.  By  proceeding  thus,  using  brains,  as  it  were,  with 
your  developer,  and  stimulating  its  energy,  when  needed,  with  more 
pyrogallol  and  ammonia,  or  restraining  its  action  by  soluble  bromide, 
it  is  astonishing  to  observe  what  great  latitude  can  be  allowed  in  the 
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exposure  of  gelatino-  or  collodio-bromide  dry  plates,  and  all  com¬ 
patible  with  really  good  negatives. 

With  the  other  form  of  developer  for  dry  plates — namely,  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea’s  potassic-ferrous  oxalate — a  similar  latitude  in  the  time 
of  exposure  is  admissible,  but  I  hardly  think  to  so  great  an  extent. 
In  this  surmise — for  it  is  only  a  surmise — I  may  be  mistaken,  as  I 
have  not  worked  it  so  long  nor  tried  so  many  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  with  it  as  with  the  other.  If  it  has  not  great  elasticity 
in  readily  accommodating  itself  to  circumstances,  it  certainly  has,  in 
my  experience  at  least,  one  excellent  quality,  namely,  that  of  giving 
any  amount  of  printing  density  at  the  first  attempt,  without  com¬ 
pelling  one  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  the  very  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory  modes  of  intensification  which  are  often  necessary 
in  alkaline-pyro. -developed  negatives.  When  I  say  “necessary,” 
I  mean  in  reference  to  certain  hard-and-fast  rules  for  develop¬ 
ment  laid  down  in  the  code  of  instructions,  which  are  too 
often  most  religiously  followed  by  those  who  cannot  “discern  the 
signs  of  the  times  ”  by  learning  to  temper  the  action  of  the  developer 
so  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  each  individual  case.  Yet  I  must 
admit  that  in  the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  met  with  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  commercial  gelatine  plates  which  have  baffled  all  my 
attempts  to  obtain  sufficient  density  and  gradations  of  tone  with 
alkaline  pyrogallol  alone.  In  such  cases  the  only  possible  remedy  is 
an  unsatisfactory  intensification,  which  generally  renders  the  nega¬ 
tive  worthless  after  it  has  been  printed  from  for  a  short  time. 

George  Dawson,  M.A. 


SPOTS  IN  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PLATES. 

If  amateurs  would  use  the  brown  jars  in  which  table-salt  is  sold,  for 
“  cooking  ”  their  emulsions,  they  will  find  no  difficulties  such  as  are 
supposed  by  Mr.  George  Dawson  and  others  to  be  due  to  the  defec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  glaze.  These  jars  appear  to  be  better  glazed  than 
ordinary  ones,  and  for  several  months  I  have  used  them  without 
being  troubled  by  any  of  the  spots  complained  of. 

In  my  experience  all  spots  met  with  in  plates  of  my  own  manufac¬ 
ture  (except  when  Coignet’s  gelatine  has  been  used)  are  due  to  dust 
and  hairs;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  what  annoyance  the  latter, 
especialty,  are  apt  to  give,  and  how  very  difficult  it  is  completely  to 
avoid  them.  I  rarely  see  them  now,  but,  then,  I  observe  great  pre¬ 
cautions.  For  instance  :  after  cleaning  my  plates  in  the  usual  way, 
and  drying  them,  I  carefully  finish  off  with  a  clean  silk  handkerchief. 
This  must  be  done  very  gently,  or  an  electrical  condition  will  result 
most  attractive  to  foreign  bodies  which  may  be  floating  in  the  air. 
I  then  take  the  plates  into  the  coating-room,  and  at  the  time  of  coat¬ 
ing  I  draw  a  broad  camel’s-hair  brush  lightly  over  the  surface. 

My  coating-room  is  never  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  during 
the  coating  operations  I  move  about  as  quietly  as  possible;  for  it  is 
astonishing  the  number  of  small  hairs  which  fly  off  from  one’s  drees 
when  moving  at  all  rapidly,  and  any  of  these  alighting  upon  the 
plate,  whilst  coating,  will  inevitably  cause  spots. 

If  spots  thus  produced  be  examined  under  a  microscope,  the  minute 
hair — too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye — will  be  noticed  in  the 
centre,  with  a  transparent  space  all  round;  for  every  foreign  body 
appears  to  repel  the  emulsion. 

Commercial  plates,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  very  carelessly  prepared, 
for  it  is  astonishing  the  number  of  spots  of  all  kinds  they  often  con¬ 
tain  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  manufacturers,  to  undersell  each  other, 
frequently  use  glass  of  the  very  worst  and  commonest  description. 

A.  A.  Mantell,  M.D. 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS. 

It  has  become  a  time-honoured  custom  at  this  seasou  of  the  year  for 
dabblers  in  photographic  literature  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  amateur  must  lay  aside  his  camera,  and 
begin  to  utilise  the  negative  results  of  the  summer  in  the  production 
of  prints  for  the  delectation  of  himself  and  friends.  This  is  generally 
followed  by  some  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  spending  the  leisure  of 
the  long  winter  nights,  the  occupation  recommended  being,  of  course, 
more  or  less  connected  with  photography. 

Amongst  such  occupations  none  is.  perhaps,  more  frequently  urged 
than  that  of  printing  transparencies  for  exhibition  in  the  lantern,  and 
certainty  there  are  none  that  is  more  deserving  of  recommendation. 

Now  this  brings  me  to  the  point  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  briefly 
direct  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  Tbe  production 
of  laDtern  pictures  from  ones  own  negatives — especially  when  they 
are  really  good — is  delightful  work;  and  by  that  means  much  more 
beautiful  detail  can  be  secured  than  is  possible  in  paper  prints.  But 
the  possession  of  a  number  of  fine  transparencies  is,  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
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followed  by  a  desire  to  possess  a  lantern  by  which  to  show  them ; 
and  it  is  on  the  choice  of  a  lantern  that  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 
I  am  aware  the  subject  has  already  been  written  threadbare ;  but  I 
have  some  slight  claim  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  as  a  lantern 
exhibitor,  both  in  public  and  private,  of  more  than  twenty  years’ 
standing,  during  which  time  I  have  shown  pictures  on  discs  varying 
from  three  feet,  with  the  lantern  almost  close  to  the  screen,  to  a 
square  of  forty  feet  from  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  feet,  the  light 
in  the  latter  case  being  sufficiently  brilliant  to  show  the  markings 
on  shells  in  the  sand  in  the  foreground. 

First,  then,  as  to  “dissolving  views.”  I  am  aware  that  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tweed,  at  least,  this  is  very  frequently  known  and 
understood  merely  as  a  title  with  which  to  conjure,  and  is  quite  as 
frequently,  if  not  more  frequently,  applied  to  a  single  lantern;  but 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  believe,  and  honestly  strive  to  carry 
out  the  idea,  that  no  good  exhibition  can  be  given  without  a  pair  of 
lanterns.  Against  this  idea  I  most  earnestly  protest.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  in  pre-photographic  days,  when  exhibitors  were 
dependent  on  the  course,  hand-painted  daubs  that  too  frequently  did 
duty  for  pictures,  any  device  that  would  enhance  the  beauty  or 
increase  the  wonder  of  such  exhibitions  was  not  only  legitimate  but 
desirable ;  and  it  was  equally  the  duty  of  the  showman  to  make  up,  so 
far  as  he  could,  by  the  introduction  of  “effects”  for  the  coarseness  of 
his  pictorial  display.  Now,  however,  that  photography  supplies  pic¬ 
tures  of  such  exquisite  beauty  as,  but  for  the  absence  of  colour,  to  be 
simply  perfect,  no  adventitious  aid  is  required,  and  the  simplicity  of 
a  single  lantern  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  complication  of 
a  pair  or  more.  The  only  objection  I  have  ever  heard  against  the 
use  of  a  single  lantern  is  that,  in  changing  from  one  picture  to 
another,  either  a  period  of  total  darkness  or  one  of  dazzling  light  on 
the  screen  is  too  frequently  allowed  to  occur ;  but  in  the  hands  of  an 
efficient  operator  the  occurrence  of  either  is  unpardonable.  If  any 
one  be  still  stupid  enough  to  mount  his  pictures  in  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  frames,  he,  of  course,  cannot  help  himself;  but  as  they  are 
now  almost  universally  mounted,  and  with  the  adaptors  supplied  by 
all  the  makers  of  slides,  nothing  beyond  the  narrow  slip  of  paper 
by  which  the  glasses  are  bound  together  need  interfere  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an  exhibition. 

In  some  of  the  exhibitions  that  I  have  seen  during  the  past  year 
or  two,  where  a  pair  of  lanterns  were  employed,  the  exhibitors 
evidently  recognised  the  absurdity  of  dissolving  one  exquisite  photo¬ 
graph  into  another,  and  moved  the  fans  rapidly  enough  to  make  an 
instantaneous  change — a  mode  of  operation  highly  commendable,  as 
it  saved  time,  which,  when  some  fifty  pictures  were  to  be  shown  and 
explained  in  the  course  of  the  hour,  was  a  desirable  object. 

The  only  possible  advantage,  then,  in  the  use  of  two  lanterns  is 
the  ability  that  they  give  of  producing  “effects;”  that  is,  showing  a 
picture  one  portion  of  which  is  on  one  slide  and  the  other  on  another. 
This,  of  course,  implies  that  both  slides  shall  be  shown  at  the  same 
time;  and  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  our  lantern 
makers  have  long  been  trying  to  introduce  pairs  of  lanterns,  or  one 
lantern  with  a  pair  of  optical  arrangements,  in  which  this,  the  only 
thing  they  are  required  to  do,  is  impossible,  the  dissolving  being 
effected  by  the  shutting  off  of  one  light  and  the  simultaneous  putting 
up  of  the  other,  or  the  removal  of  one  light  from  the  centre  of  one 
optical  arrangement  to  that  of  another. 

To  those,  then,  who  are  about  to  start  a  lantern  I  say,  most  em¬ 
phatically,  get  only  one,  and  let  it  be  the  best  that  the  means  of  the 
purchaser  will  afford.  Equally  strong  is  the  advice  to  discard 
all  sources  of  illumination  except  the  lime  light.  I  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  light  and  burners,  both  for  gas  and  oil — including  single, 
double,  and  triple  wicks — and  have  never  either  made  or  seen  a  disc 
or  illuminated  picture  of  which  I  was  not  ashamed.  Regarding  the 
kind  of  burner:  I  know  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  the  cautious 
and  timid  preferring  a  “blow-through”  jet,  while  the  operator  more 
at  home  in  his  work  adheres  to  that  form  in  which  the  gases 
are  mixed  before  issuing  from  the  nozzle.  The  latter  is,  I  think,  in 
every  sense  preferable,  and  with  simple  ordinary  care  is  absolutely 
free  from  danger.  I  cannot,  however,  too  strongly  express  my  dis¬ 
like  for  all  systems  of  safety  burners,  valves,  or  any  other  arrange¬ 
ment  that  may  in  any  degree  be  supposed  to  supply  the  lack 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  They  are  delusions  and 
snares,  and  are  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  accidents  than  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  During  the  whole  of  my  experience,  whether  as  operator 
or  as  lecturer,  I  have  not  had  a  single  accident;  and,  having  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  details  of  almost  every  explosion  that  has 
been  reported,  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  there  was  not  one 
that  could  not,  with  ordinary  care,  have  been  prevented. 

Where  only  a  moderately-large  disc  is  to  be  illuminated  the 
hydrogen  may  with  advantage  be  taken  direct  from  the  house  supply ; 


but,  where  the  most  brilliant  effects  are  desired,  both  gasea  should 
be  under  greater  pressure — in  bags  or  otherwise.  In  either  case  my 
habit  is  to  turn  on  the  hydrogen  full,  and  then  gradually  apply  the 
oxygen  till  the  maximum  brilliancy  is  attained ;  that  is,  when  the 
hydrogen  flame  has  almost,  but  not  quite,  disappeared.  Sometimes 
the  supply  of  oxygen,  after  the  tap  has  been  turned  full  on,  has 
been  insufficient  for  this,  and  then  I  have  never  hesitated  to  add  an 
additional  weight  to  the  oxygen  bag.  In  this  way  I  have  frequently 
had  two  half-hundredweights  on  a  six-feet  hydrogen  bag,  and  three  on 
an  oxygen  one  of  the  same  size.  This  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
lantern  men  is,  I  know,  a  heterodox  system  of  working;  but  I 
speak  from  experience  and  know  I  am  right,  although  want  of  space 
will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  why  it  is  so. 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 

THE  ART  ROAD  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  Y. 

To  temporarily  relieve  the  mind  from  the  (perforce)  heavy  nature  of 
these  articles,  it  were  well  if,  like  Charles  Dickens,  one  could  at  will 
draw  the  curtain  over  the  dramatic  and  introduce  elements  of  a 
humorous  character.  Comedy,  stepping  in  with  her  light  tread 
and  amusing  mask,  would  be  welcome,  and  all  would  gladly  hail 
the  advent  of  some  of  the  personages — not  of  Menander,  since  only 
a  few  scenes  are  left  of  his  plays,  but  of  his  imitator,  Terence.  As 
this  last,  however,  might  be  likely  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  his  real 
worth,  Moliere,  if  appealed  to,  would  readily  furnish  the  artist  with 
his  splendid  creations,  and,  by  turns,  Monsieur  Jourdain,  Argan, 
Sganarelle,  Scapin,  Toinette,  Nicole,  &c.,  &c.,  would  excite  the 
mirth  of  reader  or  spectator.  Kotzebue,  though  far  inferior  to 
Moliere,  would  not  be  backward  either,  and,  among  the  many 
characters  of  this  author,  Der  Mutlnvillige,  or  the  page,  in 
Pagenstreiche,  would  prove  amusing  enough  in  their  way. 

To  these  many  would  prefer  broad-paunched  Falstaff,  whether 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  or  in  King  Henry  IV.,  and  nowhere 
is  the  burly  fellow  more  amusing  than  when  vaunting  to  Prince 
Henry  and  Poins : — 

“  Falstaff. — I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half  sword  with  a  dozen  of 
them  two  hours  together.  I  have  ’scaped  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times 
thrust  thi’ough  the  doublet ;  four  through  the  hose ;  my  buckler  cut 
through  and  through ;  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw,  ecce  signum. 
I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man ;  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of 
cowards!  Let  them  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains, 
and  the  sons  of  darkness.” 

Then,  a  little  further  on : — 

‘  ‘  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward ;  here  I  lay  and  thus  I  bore  my  point. 
Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me. 

“ Prince  Henry. — What,  four?  thou  sayest  but  two  even  now.” 

A  bit  further  still : — 

“The  Prince. — I’ll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin;  this  sanguine 
coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back-breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh. 

“Falstaff. — Away  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  you  dried  meat’s 
tongue,  you  stock-fish!  0  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee  ! — you 
tailor’s  yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile  standing  tuck!” 

The  whole  thing  is  as  good  a  comedy  as  could  be  wished  for, 
and  would  furnish  the  materials  for  excellent  pictures;  but  it  is 
scarcely  to  this  vein  the  photographer  should  turn  his  attention, 
and,  leaving  aside  both  farce  and  comedy,  he  will  seek  for  relief  to 
his  more  arduous  and  exacting  toil  in 

Decorative  Art. 

Rightly  understood,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  contemptible  or 
yet  an  absolutely  simple  branch  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  one  which, 
on  the  contrary,  demands  the  exercise  of  considerable  knowledge, 
taste,  and  skill.  The  only  thing  with  it  is,  that  it  does  not  call  for 
intentness  of  expression,  but  rather  depends  on  the  mere  outer 
form  and  stateliness  or  gracefulness  of  attitude.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  reference  is  only  made  here  to  figure  decoration,  as  the  only 
one  susceptible  of  treatment  with  the  camera. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  decorative 
art  will  readily  see  for  themselves  how  one  should  set  to  such  a 
task,  without  being  told  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  fine  deco¬ 
rative  figures.  They  know  full  well  that,  once  the  subject  is 
decided  upon,  the  attitude,  grandeur  of  form,  and  artistic  perfection 
of  galbe  and  outline  are  'paramount  in  such  compositions.  They 
know,  likewise,  that  the  accessories  are  purely  symbolical  and 
absolutely  simple,  while  being  mostly  conventional.  Ceres  has  a 
sheaf  and  a  sickle ;  Bacchus,  crowned  with  grapes,  the  cup  or  bowl ; 
Justice,  with  eyes  bandaged,  the  scales;  Music,  the  Eolian  harp; 
Painting,  pallet  and  brushes;  Sculpture,  chisel  and  mallet;  Archi- 
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tecture,  scroll  and  compass,  &c.,  &c.  The  simplest  are  intention¬ 
ally  given,  being  easiest  understood. 

Mythology  came  in  for  the  lion’s  share  in  the  past,  but  she  has 
rivals  well  worthy  of  consideration ;  for  all  great  men  and  women 
have  a  right  to  step  forth  and  claim  a  niche  in  the  noble  temple  of 
fame,  and  it  behoves  the  artist,  faithful  to  his  mission,  to  remember 
them. 

As  an  instance  :  think  for  a  while  of  Isaac  Newton.  Pause  over 
the  name,  the  man,  and  his  wondrous  philosophical  achievements. 
Review  what  he  has  done  for  science,  and  especially  notice  his 
theory  of  light  and  colours,  as  likewise  that  on  optics,  not  to  allude 
to  his  researches  on  gravitation ;  and  consider  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred,  through  all  these,  on  humanity.  Do  you  not  see  this  great 
genius  gradually  assuming  a  shape  in  your  mind?  Does  not  the 
capacious  forehead  and  deep,  expressive  eyes  suddenly  come  before 
you?  Is  not  the  mouth  ready  to  utter  an  aphorism  that  shall 
henceforth  become  a  fundamental  law  in  science?  Does  not  the 
man  grow  upon  you  and  develope  into  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
perfect  of  God’s  creatures?  What  a  fine  mission,  then,  for  a 
gifted  artist  to  idealise  this  rival  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Kepler, 
and  Galileo !  How  glorious  the  idea  of  giving  shape  to  a  good 
impersonation  of  one  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much  and  unreservedly 
admire !  Believe  me,  there  is  something  yet  to  be  done  in  this 
direction,  and  laurels  to  be  won  by  the  really  successful  artist. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  when  personifying  eminent  personages, 
a  model  offering  as  nearly  as  possible  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  intended  prototype  will  have  to  be  sought  for,  and  that  in 
default  of  such  the  individual  subject  would  have  to  be  abandoned, 
for  the  time  at  least,  and  another  subject  thought  of.  Those  who 
went  to  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  in  London  some  years 
ago  may  chance  to  have  seen  and  remember  a  rather  striking 
impersonation  of  Shakspeare  the  enterprising  proprietors  of  this 
place  of  amusement  bad  struck  upon  and  regularly  exhibited. 
The  general  effect  produced  by  the  impersonator  was  unquestionably 
good,  and  such  as  would  quite  suffice  for  decorative  purposes.  In 
this  case  the  model  stood  dressed  and  posed  as  iu  the  well-known 
statue  of  the  great  poet  seen  with  his  elbow  resting  on  a  pedestal 
and  his  right  leg  across  the  left  one.  That 'the  photographer, 
however,  must  on  no  account  paraphrase  statuary  or  painting  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  place. 

In  this  special  branch  of  art  no  arbitrary  law  on  lighting  and 
shading  should  be  binding  on  the  artist;  all  possible  effects  are 
open  to  him,  and  he  may  treat  his  subject  in  a  light,  intermediate, 
or  sombre  key  at  will.  Any  amount  of  delicate  modelling  can  be 
introduced,  and  the  costume  may,  in  a  measure,  reveal  originality  in 
the  artist.  The  thing  is  mainly  to  be  tasteful,  attractive,  and  pleasing. 

Excellent  examples  of  decorative  art  are  to  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  in  the  shape  of  decorative  figures  of  the  great 
artists,  executed,  I  think,  in  mosaic  after  paintings  ad  hoc  by  some 
of  the  best  representatives  of  the  British  school.  These  mosaics — 
some  six  or  seven  feet  high  by,  perhaps,  three  wide — are  con¬ 
spicuous  in  some  of  the  handsome  rooms  which  they  splendidly 
decorate.  As  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  in  proportion  and  main 
shape  they  are  not  unlike  the  promenade  portraits,  and  it  is 
probable  this  individual  size  would  suit  for  negatives  from  which 
enlargements  some  five  feet  high  should  be  made. 

Now,  fancy  a  photographic  institute  with  its  lecture-room 
panelled  out  and  filled  with  superior  works  of  this  kind  by  sterling 
men!  Would  not  this  prove  attractive  to  all?  Then  the  entrance 
hall  might  have  its  panels  printed  on  ceramic  ware  of  different 
delicate  tints,  with  appropriate  styles  to  frame  them,  while  a  simple 
bead  in  matt  gold,  an  mch  and  a-half  wide,  would  suffice  for  the 
actual  framing,  thereby  leaving  the  pictures  their  full  value.  May 
the  hint  I  have  just  given  in  reference  to  a  photographic  institute 
not  be  lost  on  the  brotherhood ;  it  might  prove  useful  in  more  ways 
than  one  !  A.  F.  Genlain. 

Erratum. — At  page  498,  first  column,  forty-eighth  line,  for 
“prison-beams”  read  “moon-beams,”  which  was  incorrectly  read 
by  the  printer. — A.  F.  G. 

- ~o  - 

PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Applications  for  Patents. 

No.  3072.  —  “Improvements  in  the  Application  of  Photo-Printing 
(Albertype-Artotype),  called  ‘  Pixistype.’  ”  W.  Morgan-Brown;  a 
communication  from  T.  Pixis,  Munich,  Germany. — Dated  September  11. 

"  Patents  Sealed. 

No.  1093. — “Improvements  in  the  Arrangement  and  Construction 
of  Apparatus  for  Holding  and  Exhibiting  Photographs,  Cards,  Pictures, 


and  Similar  Objects.”  J.  M.  Rogers,  Kingsland,  London.”— Dated 
March  1.3. 

No.  1303. — “An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Holding  and  Exhibiting 
Photographic  or  Other  Pictures,  and  the  Like.”  W.  R.  Lake;  a 
communication  from  T.  Muench,  Vienna,  Austria. — Dated  March  30. 

No.  2813.  —  “Improvements  in  Decorating  Picture  Frames  and 
Similar  Ornamental  Objects  and  Surfaces.”  E.  Evans  and  J.  N.  Lee, 
both  of  London. — Dated  July  8. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 

(  No.  847. — “Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  or  Production  of 
Collodio-Bromide  of  Silver  Emulsion,  and  Preparing  Photographic  Dry 
Plates  therewith.”  J.  H.  G.  Wolfraai,  Dresden,  Germany. — Dated 
February  26,  1880. 

This  relates,  first,  to  the  preparation  of  photographic  dry  plates  by 
means  of  collodio-bromide  of  silver  of  high  sensitiveness,  by  producing 
the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid 
ammonia;  and,  secondly,  to  the  preparation  of  photographic  dry  plates 
by  means  of  collodio-bromide  of  silver — the  object  being  to  render  them 
as  sensitive  (or  approximately  so)  as  gelatino-bromide  plates.  Collodio- 
bromide  of  silver  emulsion  as  ordinarily  used  produces  photographic  dry 
plates  of  a  very  inferior  sensitiveness.  Collodion  produced  according  to 
this  invention  renders  it  possible  to  produce  dry  plates  equal,  or  nearly 
so,  to  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates  in  sensitiveness.  It  consists  in 
adding  to  from  forty  or  fifty  grammes  of  collodion  (which  collodion  con¬ 
tains  1  ’3  per  cent,  of  pyroxyline)  a  solution  consisting  of  two  grammes 
of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  eight  to  twenty  grammes  of  liquid 
ammonia,  containing  seven  to  nine  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  eight  to 
twenty  grammes  of  absolute  alcohol.  A  further  quantity  of  alcohol  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  is  added  to  redissolve  the  silver  salts  that 
have  been  precipitated.  Then  from  forty  to  fifty  grammes  of  collo¬ 
dion  (which  contains  1*3  per  cent,  of  pyroxyline)  is  added  to  a  solution 
consisting  of  bromide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  sodium,  or  bromide  of 
ammonium  dissolved  in  from  eight  to  twenty  grammes  of  liquid  ammonia 
containing  seven  to  nine  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  to  which  from  eight  to 
twenty  grammes  of  alcohol  are  added.  The  last  mentioned  solution  is 
added  to  the  first  mentioned  collodion,  violent  agitation  being  applied  at 
the  same  time.  As  soon  as  an  uniform  mixture  is  attained  the  solution 
is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  preci¬ 
pitate  is  then  freed  from  ammonia  and  salt  by  decantation,  and  is  after¬ 
wards  dried  and  dissolved  in  from  50  to  150  grammes  of  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  to  which  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  glycerine  or 
other  suitable  preservative  may  be  added.  A  modification  of  the  above 
described  method  of  preparing  the  collodio-bromide  of  silver  consists  in 
using  from  eight  to  twenty  grammes  of  liquid  ammonia  containing  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  In  this  case,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  grammes  of  collodion  is  added  to  a  solution  consisting  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  sodium,  or  bromide  of  ammonium 
dissolved  in  from  five  to  ten  grammes  of  water,  to  which  from  five  to 
ten  grammes  of  alcohol  are  added.  The  quantity  specified  for  nitrate 
of  silver  may  be  varied,  according  to  circumstances — from  two  to  six 
grammes  may  be  employed.  According  as  the  quantity  of  liquid 
ammonia  is  increased  so  the  sensitiveness  of  the  solution  will  be 
heightened.  The  dry  plates  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
emulsion  will  soon  dry  on  the  plates,  when  they  are  ready  for  use,  or 
they  may  be  coated  with  preservatives  in  the  well-known  manner. 

No.  1054. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Controlling  the  Ex¬ 
posure  in  Photographic  Operations.”  J.  Chadwick  and  W.  J.  Chad¬ 
wick,  Engineers,  both  of  Manchester. — Dated  March  11,  1SS0. 

This  relates  to  means  for  obtaining  “instantaneous”  photographic 
negatives  by  means  of  improved  apparatus  for  exposing  and  covering  the 
lens  aperture  of  the  camera.  It  consists  of  a  rotary  shutter  centered  on 
a  fixed  disc  so  as  to  revolve  in  front  of  the  lens  aperture.  The  shutter 
consists  of  a  plate  composed  of  two  sector-shaped  portions,  which 
balance  each  other  on  the  centre,  and  alternately  obscure  the  lens 
aperture,  the  exposure  taking  place  during  the  intervening  period.  The 
shutter  is  rotated  by  the  impulse  of  a  spring,  which  is  compressed 
against  an  adjustable  abutment  so  as  to  enable  the  tension  of  the 
spring  (and  consequently  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  shutter) 
to  be  regulated  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  exposure  at  will.  The  fixed 
disc  on  which  the  shutter  rotates  has  an  opening  fitting  on  or  in 
the  lens-tube,  and  is  provided  wfith  two  spring  catches,  one  of  which  re¬ 
tains  the  shutter  when  set  for  use,  and  the  other  prevents  it  rebounding 
after  the  exposure.  The  first  catch  is  acted  on  to  release  the  shutter 
and  effect  the  exposure  by  a  diaphragm  on  the  end  of  a  tube,  to  which 
is  attached  an  india-rubber  bulb,  arranged  within  the  easy  reach  of 
the  operator ;  this  bulb  is  preferably  filled  with  water.  The  shutter, 
when  thus  released  from  the  catch,  is  impelled  round  upon  its  centre, 
thereby  momentarily  uncovering  and  again  obscuring  the  lens  aperture, 
the  shutter  being  then  caught  and  retained  by  the  second  catch.  A 
stop  is  provided  to  hold  the  shutter  in  a  position  to  leave  the  lens 
uncovered  whilst  focussing. 

No.  1093 — “Improvements  in  the  Arrangement  and  Construction  of 
Apparatus  for  Holding  and  Exhibiting  Photographs,  Pictures,  Cards, 
and  Similar  Objects.”  J.  M.  Rogers,  Kingsland,  London.— Dated 
March  17,  1SS0. 
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This  consists  of  a  wood  or  metal  base,  on  one  side  of  which  a  standard 
of  suitable  height  is  arranged.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  standard  a 
lever  is  fixed,  and  attached  to  or  near  the  fore-end  of  the  lever  is  a  line 
or  small  chain  which  passes  over  and  is  fixed  at  one  point  in  a  grooved 
pulley  attached  to  the  standard  near  the  top.  This  line  or  chain  passes 
from  thence  downwards,  and  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  spiral  spring 
fixed  in  the  base  before  mentioned.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  pulley  a 
click  (which  is  pressed  to  its  bearing  by  a  spring)  is  attached,  which 
works  upon  the  edge  of  a  slotted  wheel  with  two  notches,  one-half  of 
which  is  ratcheted.  This  slotted  wheel  is  locked  in  its  motion  by  an 
arm  attached  to  the  standard.  A  two-armed  lever  is  pivoted  to  this 
slotted  wheel,  and  inside,  on  the  same  pivot,  is  a  small  pinion  which 
takes  into  an  intermediate  toothed  wheel,  which  latter  takes  into  and 
actuates  a  second  toothed  wheel,  which  is  the  principal  and  central 
toothed  wheel  which  actuates  the  other  portion  of  the  apparatus  ;  this 
wheel  works  on  a  centre,  from  which  projects  a  square  pin  which  forms 
the  bearing  on  one  side  for  a  drum.  Below  this  centre  wheel  is 
another  intermediate  wheel  which  takes  into  a  pinion  on  the  axis  of  an 
escapement-wheel.  To  the  other  side  of  the  before-mentioned  base  a 
second  standard  is  fixed  which  is  provided  with  a  suitable  bearing  for 
the  other  end  of  the  drum  above  referred  to.  This  drum  is  composed 
of  two  circular  plates,  one  at  each  end  of  a  bolt ;  round  each  of  these 
plates  is  a  number  of  holes,  and  through  each  hole  a  piece  of  strong 
wire  passes,  the  wire  being  bent  at  right  angles  on  the  outside 
of  each  plate,  and  is  then  continued  at  a  suitable  distance,  where 
it  is  again  bent  at  right  angles,  so  that  each  end  forms  a  pivot 
bearing,  one  pivot  being  flattened  on  each  side.  A  block  carry¬ 
ing  a  projecting  pin  is  fixed  on  one  end  of  each  wire.  Tlie  pivot  bearings 
carry  a  frame  containing  on  each  surface  one  or  more  photographs, 
pictures,  or  cards.  Each  frame  holds  two  springs  which  press  against  the 
flattened  pivot  bearing,  so  that  it  may  be  held  in  position  when  revolving. 
To  operate  this  apparatus,  so  as  to  exhibit  each  photograph  or  picture 
in  succession,  pressure  is  applied  to  the  lever,  which  thereby  draws  down 
the  line  attached  to  the  pulley,  so  setting  in  motion  the  wheel  acting 
upon  the  ratchet  and  releasing  the  locking  arm  fixed  to  the  standard. 
The  double  lever  arm  is  thus  set  in  motion,  which  raises  the  projecting 
pins  on  the  drum  wires.  These  wires  being  turned  over  are  held  from 
falling  or  returning  by  a  catch  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  standard,  and  the 
projecting  pins  take  into  the  escapement  wheel  in  their  revolution.  To 
enhance  the  appearance  of  the  apparatus  it  is  covered  by  a  fancy  frame 
having  an  open  or  a  glass  front,  against  which  the  frames  carrying  the 
photographs  or  pictures  press,  and  are  thus  brought  into  a  proper 
position  for  view. 

No.  1,117. — “  Improved  Materials  and  Processes  for  Photo-chemical 
Printing.”  W.  Willis,  Jun.,  Bromley,  Kent. — Dated  March  15,  1880. 

This  relates  partly  to  the  process  of  photo-chemical  printing  which  is 
described  in  the  specification  of  the  letters  patent  granted  to  the  same 
inventor,  No.  2,011,  dated  June  5th  of  the  year  1873,  according  to 
which  process  the  paper  or  other  surface  is  coated  with  a  solution  of 
platinum,  iridium,  or  gold,  or  a  mixture  of  these  salts,  and  sometimes 
other  salts,  and  then  with  ferric  oxalate  or  tartrate.  In  practising 
this  process  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  salt  of  lead  or  of  silver,  and, 
after  exposure  to  light,  to  treat  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  potassic 
or  other  suitable  oxalate.  According  to  this  invention,  however,  the 
lead  and  silver  salts  are  dispensed  with,  and  greatly  superior  results 
obtained;  moreover,  all  danger  of  discolouration  of  the  white  por¬ 
tions  of  the  prints,  arising  from  the  use  of  metals  other  than  iron 
or  platinum,  is  completely  avoided ;  in  addition  to  which  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  more  simple  than  the  former  method,  and  all  liability 
of  failure,  otherwise  than  from  improper  exposure  or  carelessness, 
is  obviated.  This  present  invention  comprises— first,  improved  paper 
or  other  surfaces  or  materials  prepared  and  rendered  sensitive  by  the 
application  of  a  coating  solution  containing  platinous  and  ferric  salts  ; 
second,  an  improved  process,  consisting  in  first  preparing  the  paper  or 
other  surface  by  the  use  of  a  platinous  coating,  the  exposing  it  to  light 
under  or  behind  a  negative,  and  then  developing  the  picture  by  means 
of  any  suitable  solution  ;  third,  the  application  of  improved  developing 
solutions  to  paper  or  other  surfaces  which  have  been  coated  with 
platinous  and  ferric  salts.  An  important  feature  in  the  present  inven¬ 
tion  consists  in  the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  the  platinous  salt 
used  in  coating  the  paper  or  other  material,  as  not  less  than  one  and 
seven-tenths  (1*7)  of  a  grain  of  platinous  salt  is  employed  for  each  square 
foot  of  surface  to  be  coated  ;  and,  by  preference,  so  large  a  quantity  as 
four  grains  (4)  of  such  salt— and  even  more— is  used  for  each  square  foot 
of  surface  to  be  coated.  In  carrying  this  improved  process  into  effect,  a 
sensitive  surface  is  formed  by  applying  to  paper  or  other  suitable 
surface  a  coating  containing  a  platinous  salt  and  oxalate  of  iron.  The 
platinous  salt  preferably  employed  is  the  potassic  ehloro-platinite. 
This  is  used  in  such  proportion  that  each  square  foot  of  the  surface  will 
receive  when  coated  not  less  than  1*7  of  a  grain  of  it,  but  usually  four 
grains  or  more  should  be  employed.  The  iron  salt  is  the  ferric  oxalate. 
The  platinous  salt  and  the  iron  salt  may  be  mixed  in  the  desired  propor¬ 
tions,  and  dissolved  in  a  suitable  quantity  of  water,  then  applied  to  the 
paper  or  other  surface,  or  solutions  of  these  salts  may  be  applied  separately. 
For  ordinary  purposes  an  aqueous  solution  is  used  containing  in  each 
fluid  ounce  sixty  grains  of  potassic  ehloro-platinite  and  sixty  grains  of 


ferric  oxalate.  This  solution  is  applied  to  the  surface  to  be  coated  by 
means  of  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  or  flannel,  or  the  paper  may  be  coated 
with  it  by  ordinary  and  well-kuown  means.  The  paper  thus  coated, 
after  being  dried,  is  ready  for  use,  and  after  its  exposure  to  light  under 
or  behind  a  negative  a  developing  solution,  containing  potassic  oxalate, 
is  applied,  or  the  improved  developing  solution  hereafter  described  may 
be  employed.  The  developing  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  is  made  by 
dissolving  120  grains  or  more  of  the  salt  in  one  fluid  ounce  of  water.  As 
soon  as  the  print  has  been  developed  by  means  of  this  solution  it  is 
washed,  first,  in  a  weak  solution  of  citric  acid,  and  afterwards  in  water. 
An  impi'oved  developing  solution  is  prepared  as  follows  : — A  solution  is 
made  containing  120  grains  of  citrate  of  soda  in  one  ounce  of  water,  of  a 
sufficiently  strong  solution  of  either  of  the  other  salts  above  specified. 
This  solution  may  be  applied  to  the  paper  or  other  surfaoe  by  pouring 
it  over  the  same,  or  by  immersion,  or  by  floating.  It  is  by  preference 
applied  whilst  hot. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Further  Remarks  by  Dr.  Eder  on  Aqueous  Shellac  Varnish. 

In  Dingier' s  Journal  Dr.  Eder  describes  a  water  varnish  for  glazing 
matt  paper,  upon  which  Herr  Geissler  comments  in  the  Pharmac. 
Centralhalle.  'Dr.  Eder  writes  as  follows:— “A  varnish  is  often  re¬ 
quired  which  shall,  in  printing,  impart  a  fine  gloss  to  matt  paper. 
Especially  in  printing  by  lichtdruck  upon  ordinary  lithographic  paper 
does  one  desire  to  imitate  the  peculiar  gloss  characteristic  of  albu- 
menised  paper,  as  the  pictures  are  then  more  saleable.  Also,  even  in  print¬ 
ing  upon  glossy  chalk  paper,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  produce  a  higher 
gloss  by  means  of  varnish.  Spirit  varnishes  are  not  easily  used  with¬ 
out  previous  gelatinising  (drawing  through  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine 
and  drying)  of  the  paper,  as  without  that  it  would  he  blurred.  A  liot 
solution  of  shellac  in  a  solution  of  ammonia  certainly  imparts  a  beautiful 
gloss  to  chalk  paper,  but  is  of  as  little  use  for  common  printing  paper  as  a 
spirit  varnish.  In  several  German  lichtdruck  establishments  cold  water 
varnishes  have  been  used  for  a  considerable  time  back,  though  the  exact 
formulae  used  have  not  become  known.  A  sample  of  such  a  ‘  water 
varnish’  as  is  used  in  one  of  the  first  lichtdruck  establishments  in  Ger¬ 
many  having  come  into  my  possession,  Herr  Julius  Herrmann  and  I 
examined  it,  and,  based  upon  our  analysis  and  a  series  of  practical 
tests,  we  give  the  following  formula,  which  renders  excellent  service  : — 
300  parts  of  water  and  three  or  five  parts  of  finely -divided  marsh-mallow 
root  are  boiled  for  about  a  quarter  or  half-an-hour  and  then  poured  out. 
Twenty-four  parts  of  pulverised  crystal  borax,  four  parts  of  anhydrous 
soda,  aud  100  parts  of  pulverised,  well-bleached  shellac  are  added  to  the 
decoction,  which  is  then  heated  again.  In  a  short  time  the  shellac  dis¬ 
solves  as  a  turbid,  yellow-coloured  fluid,  which  when  cold  is  filtered 
through  cotton  or  something  of  the  sort.  On  this  cold,  aqueous 
varnish  the  paper  which  is  to  be  made  glossy  is  allowed  to  float  for 
a  short  time,  and  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.  The  drops  which  collect  at  the 
lower  edge  should  be  allowed  to  drip  well,  otherwise  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  with  blotting-paper  to  prevent  them  from  causing  streaks.  It 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that  the  marsh-mallow  root  is  required  to 
impart  a  fine  gloss  to  the  varnish.  The  same  result  may  he  obtained 
by  the  mucus  of  other  plants,  but  not  so  well.  An  increase  of  the 
marsh-mallow  increases  the  gloss,  but  makes  the  solution  a  darker 
colour,  and  an  excess  makes  it  gelatinous.  The  mixture  of  borax  and 
soda  is  better  than  either  salt  alone.  Borax  alone  dissolves  less  of  the 
shellac,  and  that  little  more  3lowly.  Soda  alone  makes  the  solution 
brown  and  gluey.  If  the  soda  be  decreased  below  the  proportion  given 
only  about  three-quarters  of  the  shellac  will  be  dissolved,  but  the 
colour  of  the  solution  will  be  lighter.  If  the  varnish  contain  less 
shellac  than  is  given  above,  or  if  it  be  more  diluted,  it  penetrates,  form¬ 
ing  blotches  in  moderately-thick  lichtdruck  paper.  If  the  liquid  be 
boiled  too  short  a  time,  or  be  insufficiently  filtered,  paper  varnished 
with  it  feels  rough  to  the  touch ;  this  fault  may  easily  be  prevented  by 
repeating  the  respective  operations.  The  varnish  should  be  of  a  milky 
turbidity,  but  not  granular.  Hot-pressing  increases  the  gloss  and 
smoothness  of  paper  coated  with  this  varnish,  but  the  better  the  varnish 
is  filtered  the  less  the  hot-pressing  is  required.  The  usefulness  of  the 
water  varnish  for  ordinary  matt  printing  paper  is  not  inconsiderable. 
By  means  of  it  pictures  may  be  produced  having  the  gloss  of  albumenised 
without  being  obliged  to  employ  exclusively  the  rather  expensive  chalk 
paper,  which  at  present  has  to  be  largely  used  in  printing  establish¬ 
ments  in  order  to  work  well  with  varnish.  The  water  varnish  described 
above  may  also  be  used  advantageously  with  chalk  paper  when  the 
latter  is  desired  for  particular  purposes.  The  water  varnish  is  suitable 
not  only  for  lichtdrucks  but  also  for  other  sorts  of  printing  upon  strong 
paper,  such  as  copperplate,  maps,  &c.  The  method  of  preparing  it  has 
been  kept  secret  even  by  authors  of  books  on  lichtdruck,  but  it  may  be 
prepared  according  to  our  method  without  trouble  and  handled  with 
security.  ” 

With  regard  to  the  foregoing,  Herr  Geissler  writes  The  marsh¬ 
mallow  root  (which  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  by  the  way,  would  not 
boil)  is  quite  superfluous  in  this  varnish,  as  is  the  soda.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  I  occupied  myself  with  experimenting  in  the  preparation 
of  such  a  varnish,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  varnish  is 
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most  easily  and  simply  prepared  by  shaking  up  a  saturated  borax  solu¬ 
tion  with  powdered  shellac  without  the  use  of  heat.  One  part  of 
shellac  dissolves  in  two  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  borax;  at  any- 
rate,  after  being  repeatedly  shaken  up,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  one  part  of  shellac  dissolves  with  ease  in  three  parts  of  borax  solu¬ 
tion.  The  bleached  shellac  should  be  kept  under  water  and  used  imme¬ 
diately  after  being  reduced  to  powder.  If  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  powdery  state  for  several  days,  it  either 
cannot  be  dissolved  or  only  with  great  difficulty  by  heat  being  employed. 
At  a  higher  temperature  than  50°  or  60°  C.  during  preparation  the  var¬ 
nish,  which  when  quite  purified  stands  heat  very  well,  easily  receives  a 
slightly  reddish  colour,  but  whence  this  comes  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover.  This  varnish  is  not  only  suitable  for  giving  a  gloss  to  printed 
matter,  pictures,  lithographs,  &c.,  but  is  also  excellent  for  glazing 
linen,  and  in  this  way  it  may  perhaps  be  profitably  employed  by  the 
apothecary.  For  this  purpose  it  is  much  more  suitable  than  the 
so-called  glazing-paste  or  linen-gloss  preparations  at  present  in  the 
market.  Starch  paste — which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  this  shellac 
solution — imparts,  after  the  usual  treatment,  a  high  gloss  to  linen,  and 
renders  it  much  more  proof  against  wet,  dust,  and  such  like.  Should 
this  varnish  become  an  article  of  commerce  as  a  glaze  for  linen  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  it  could  be  made  up  in  a  solid  form  ;  but  if  the 
varnish  be  evaporated  and  the  residue  rubbed  down  the  latter  can 
scarcely  be  redissolved,  and  even  the  mixture  of  starch,  dextrine,  or 
such  like  to  the  varnish  before  evaporation  does  little  good.  The  expe¬ 
riments  detailed  above  are  the  reasons  why  I  have  only  now  written 
about  this  varnish,  the  mode  of  preparing  which  has  long  been  known 
to  me.  Unfortunately  the  little  time  at  my  disposal  has  absolutely  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  following  out  the  experiment  further,  but  perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  do  so.” 


dhtr  dBifitorhil  Cable. 


Christmas  Novelties.  By  Messrs.  Newniiam  and  Co.,  Bournemouth. 
In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  an  announcement  of  a  little 
novelty  which  Messrs.  Newnham  and  Co.  are  bringing  out  in  view 
of  the  approaching  festive  season,  and  we  have  been  favoured  with 
specimens  both  of  the  finished  results  and  of  the  paper  negatives 
employed  in  their  production.  The  former  are  pleasing  and  artistic, 
and  we  think  will  prove  a  paying  addition  to  the  photographer’s  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  coming  dull  season. 

- * - 

Transparencies.  By  John  Harmer,  Wick,  Arundel. 

Mr.  John  Harmer  has  sent  us  specimens  of  stereoscopic  transparencies 
which  he  is  about  to  introduce  commercially  with  a  view  of  resusci¬ 
tating,  if  possible,  the  almost  defunct  interest  in  the  stereoscope. 
These  are,  we  may  say,  all  admirable  specimens  of  photography,  and 
the  subjects  are  well  chosen  to  show  the  capabilities  and  beauties  of  the 
stereoscope.  Mr.  Harmer  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  working  with  the 
late  Mr.  Breese  in  the  production  of  his  hitherto  inimitable  slides,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  we  find  specimens  in  Mr.  Breese’s  own  peculiar 
style,  namely,  “moonlight”  views,  with  real  moon,  and  in  one  instance 
an  attendant  star.  The  moon  in  these  cases  is  printed  from  a  separate 
negative,  and  is  in  true  stereoscopic  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  picture — 
not  merely  “painted  in”  anyhow.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Harmer’s  slides 
may  help  to  revive  the  feeling  which  once  existed  in  favour  of  the 
stereoscope. 


Meeting  op  the  “Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photograpiiie.  ” — A 
Clever  Travelling  Photographer. — The  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  op  America.  —  M.  Christian’s  New  Process:  a  Com¬ 
mission  Named  to  Report  on  it.  — Experiment  made  by  M. 
Christian  before  the  Commission. — Gas  Lighting  at  a  Cheap 
Rate  :  New  Discovery.— M.  Hutinet’s  New  Establishment. — A 
New  and  Clever  “Dodge”  por  Hanging  Paper  up  to  Dry. — 
On  an  Addition  to  be  Made  to  the  Rev.  Canon  St.  Vincent 
Beechey’s  Instantaneous  Shutter. 

On  the  19th  inst.  the  members  of  11  La  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photo- 
graphie ”  met  for  business  and  the  discussion  of  matters  useful  to  the 
profession.  This  body,  quite  apart  from  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France,  has  undertaken  a' mission  of  protecting  photographers  and  their 
works  in  a  legal  point  of  view.  They  are  now  endeavouring  to  enlighten 
the  Government  in  order  that  photographic  productions  may  be  placed 
on  the  same  legal  footing  as  works  of  art. 


A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  a  very  peculiar  subject.  It  appears 
that  a  very  clever  photographer  has  taken  to  a  gipsy  life  and  wanders 
from  one  fair  to  auother — not,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  a  horrid  dark 
room  upon  wheels,  serving  at  once  as  a  bedroom,  kitchen,  and  labora¬ 
tory,  but  in  high-style  vans  drawn  by  four  horses,  &c.,  and  producing 
first-class  photographs  ;  in  fact,  he  has  quite  caused  a  revolution  among 
the  trade  in  the  towns  he  has  visited.  We  were  informed  that  he  lately 
visited  the  town  of  Lyons  (the  second  town  of  France),  received  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  mayor,  and  established  himself  on  the  public  market-place 
for  three  or  four  days,  taking  on  an  average  400  negatives  daily.  The  other 
poor  photographers  sent  a  petition  to  the  municipal  council,  stating  that 
the  peripatetic  artist  was  ruining  their  business,  and  demanded  protec¬ 
tion,  as  they  were  paying  “scot  and  lot”  all  the  year  round,  and  that  it 
was  unjust  to  allow  a  stranger  to  take  away  all  the  trade,  &c.,  &c.  In 
fact,  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  stranger  and  his  numerous  operators 
from  the  market-place.  But,  alas  !  for  the  Lyons  photographers  !  he 
hired  a  piece  of  waste  ground  and  set  them  at  defiance.  He  left  Lyons 
and  went  to  Dijon.  Here  the  photographers  of  the  town  turned  out  in 
troops,  and,  in  fact,  requested  the  mayor  not  to  give  him  permission  to 
remain  in  town.  The  mayor  would  not  grant  the  nomadic  photographer 
the  right  to  camp  upon  one  of  the  public  places,  so  the  artist  was 
obliged  to  hire  a  private  piece  of  land,  and  in  a  very  short  time  his  estab¬ 
lishment  was  in  full  work.  Indeed  the  notoriety  which  his  antagonists 
brought  upon  him  was  better  than  any  advertisement  ;  for,  not  only 
did  the  lower  and  middle  classes  rush  to  have  their  portraits  taken,  but 
he  wa3  patronised  by  the  upper  class,  who  came  in  their  carriages  to 
obtain  sittings. — I  hear  that  this  man  is  not  only  enterprising  but  very 
clever  and  intelligent.  His  productions  will  stand  comparison  with  those 
of  the  best  houses  in  Paris.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  Becret  of  his  success. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  protect  established  photographers  in  towns 
or  villages  against  a  visit  from  this  gentleman  ?  I  think  not.  They  may 
prevent  him  erecting  his  tent  in  a  public  position,  bub  they  cannot  stop 
him  from  hiring  a  private  piece  of  ground.  The  only  thing  that  I  can 
persuade  them  to  do  is  to  endeavour  to  produce  pictures  in  such  an  artistic 
style  that  they  need  not  fear  the  visit  of  a  wandering  photographer. 

M.  Yidal  laid  before  the  meeting  a  proposition,  emanating  from  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  America,  tending  to  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  journals  between  the  two  institutions.  This  was  voted  and  carried 
unanimously.  Apropos ,  I  read  in  The  British  Journal  of  Pho¬ 
tography  that  this  Association  named  me  among  several  other  gentle¬ 
men  as  an  honorary  member.  I  tender  my  best  thanks,  and  beg  to  say 
that  I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  honour  conferred. 

One  of  the  members  brought  before  the  assembly  the  subject  of  the 
new  rapid  process  of  M.  Christian,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  commu¬ 
nication.  A  long  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  denounce 
secret  processes  to  the  trade,  or  let  them  risk  their  money  to  buy,  if  not 
what  they  hope  for,  at  least  wisdom.  I  informed  my  colleagues  of  my 
reception  by  M.  Christian  [see  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  page  503],  and  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  Secretary 
should  write  to  M.  Christian  and  request  him  to  make  an  experiment — 
if  not  before  a  commission  of  three  members,  at  least  in  such  a  way 
that  the  commission  should  see  a  positive  obtained  under  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  his  circular.  Three  members  were  chosen,  viz.,  MM.  Levy, 
Cheron,  and  Stebbing. 

I  received  a  letter  last  Friday  informing  me  that  M.  Christian  had 
accepted  the  proposition,  and  appointed  a  meeting  for  Sunday  evening, 
at  half-past  seven.  Although  this  put  me  to  great  inconvenience  I  re¬ 
membered  the  words  of  Nelson,  applied  them  to  photographers,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  obey.  On  Sunday  evening  I  went,  and  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  find  that  M.  Christian  had  changed  his  mind,  and  that 
he  had  invited  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  to  assist  at  his  experiment. 
Two  negatives  were  handed  to  him — one  belonging  to  a  Parisian  photo¬ 
grapher  unknown  to  me,  and  the  other  being  the  property  of  M.  Franck 
de  Villecholle.  He  proceeded  to  the  dark  room,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
one  minute  and  forty-five  seconds  M.  Frauck’s  negative  was  returned  ; 
in  ninety  seconds  the  other  came  to  hand.  About  live  minutes  elapsed, 
and  then  the  door  was  opened  and  M.  Christian  showed  us  the  two 
proofs  on  paper.  These  proofs  were  placed  on  a  piece  of  glass,  which 
gave  them  a  very  bright  appearance.  M.  Christian  would  not  let  the 
proofs  go  out  of  his  own  hands,  nor  permit  any  present  to  look  at  the 
back  of  the  glass  or  scrutinise  too  closely.  Questions  were  asked  him, 
to  which  he  cheerfully  replied.  One  of  these  I  remember  was  put  to 
him  by  my  colleague,  M.  Levy  : — “  If  I  agree  by  writing  to  take  a  £25 
license  will  you  on  your  part  agree  that  such  license  shall  be  null  and 
void  if,  when  I  am  initiated  into  the  secret  of  your  process,  I  find  that 
light  is  employed  to  obtain  the  results,  or  that  the  proofs  are  obtained 
by  development?”  To  this  question  M.  Christiau  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Now,  as  Shakspeare  says,  “there  arc  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of,”  &c.,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
result  obtained,  and  plead  ignorance  as  to  how  M.  Christian  obtains  the 
proof.  I  must  reserve  my  appreciation  as  to  the  value  of  the  proof  so 
obtained,  for  I  have  oniy  seen  one,  as  I  stated  in  my  former  letter,  and 
that  resembled  a  bad,  half-faded  proof  in  silver  salts.  The  prints  of  last 
Sunday  evening  possessed  good  tone  and  clear  whites.  In  fact,  let  us 
be  as  unbelieving  as  we  like,  M.  Christian  has  given  a  public  proof  of 
what  he  claims  in  his  circular— “A  great  rapidity  of  production.” 
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He  has  now  to  prove  other  claims,  which  are  not  to  be  despised : — 
1.  Proofs  thus  obtained  are  permanent. — 2.  Any  tone  or  colour  can  be 
attained. — 3.  The  image  can  be  fixed  upon  card,  paper,  wood,  stone, 
iron,  linen,  &c.,  without  the  intervention  of  a  medium.  By  what  I 
here  call  “medium”  I  mean  the  albumenised  paper  bearing  the 
image  which  is  pasted  to  the  carte  de  visite. — 4.  Enlargements  can  be 
produced  upon  the  doors,  walls,  or  ceilings  of  our  rooms. 

Now,  half  of  this  is  sufficient  to  make  a  revolution  in  photography, 
and  what  will  the  whole  accomplish  if  it  be  true?  I  imagined  M.  Christian 
had  been  experimenting  with  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  had  gone  on  and 
by  haphazard  discovered  a  phosphorescent  substance  overlooked  by  our 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke.  Even  if  this  were  the  case,  would 
his  pretension  be  correct— that  of  obtaining  prints  without  the  aid 
of  light?  In  fact,  that  something  good  has  been  discovered  I  have 
no  doubt.  If  it  will  lighten  the  burden  of  the  poor  printer,  obliged 
to  watch  a  great  number  of  printing-frames  for  hours  and  hours  at 
a  time  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  a  great  boon  will  be  conferred 
upon  that  interesting  class  of  photographic  workers. 

When  will  wonders  cease  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Shall  we  live 
to  see  the  wonder  of  wonders — light  and  heat  extracted  from  their  old 
enemy,  water?  I  have  hopes  that  this  will  prove  true.  As  it  would 
prove  a  boon  to  photographers  using  gas  as  artificial  light,  as  well  as  to 
their  more  modest  colleagues,  I  thought  a  few  words  on  this  subject 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography, 
although  specially  destined  for  the  photographic  art.  M.  Paul  Aube,  a 
French  savant  and  engineer,  has  just  taken  out  a  patent  (October  24, 
1880)  for  the  transformation  of  iron  into  steel  without  any  expense 
whatever.  The  cost  of  fabrication  will  be  more  than  covered  by  a  by¬ 
product  obtained,  which  is  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  common  gas. 

In  former  ages  the  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold  was  a 
problem  in  solving  which  thousands  lost  not  only  their  time  but 
swallowed  up  their  fortunes.  Since  modern  chemistry  discovered  that 
water  is  composed  of  two  gases  eminently  inflammable,  many  have  de¬ 
voted  their  time  and  means  to  decompose  this  so-called  element,  and  not 
without  success  ;  but  the  price  far  outran  the  value  of  the  gas  obtained. 
M.  Paul  Aube,  in  making  experiments  upon  the  fabrication  of  steel, 
discovered  by  accident  that  not  only  was  he  converting  iron  into  steel, 
but  that  carburetted  hydrogen  was  escaping  from  his  furnaces.  The 
point  of  departure  towards  his  discovery  was  the  public  declaration  of 
M.  Fremy,  Membre  de  V Academie  des  Sciences,  that  steel  was  azoto- 
carburetted  iron.  M.  Paul  Aube  then  asked  himself  this  question — In 
order  to  convert  iron  into  steel,  could  not  the  azote  and  carbon  con¬ 
tained  in  greasy  products  be  employed  ?  His  experiments  fully  proved 
that  this  could  be  done. 

The  old  system  of  “cementation”  took  about  twenty  days  to  convert 
iron  into  steel.  By  the  new  discovery  twenty -four  hours  suffice.  This 
is  how  M.  Aube  manipulates  In  a  retort  he  places  a  layer  of  charcoal, 
then  a  layer  of  iron,  and  then  a  layer  of  charcoal  or  coke.  The  retort  is 
now  closed  and  heated  to  900°  Centigrade.  A  small  quantity  of  fatty 
matter  is  then  introduced,  and  as  soon  as  decomposition  has  taken 
place  a  jet  of  dry  steam  is  thrown  over  the  incandescent  mass.  The 
steam  is  decomposed  immediately  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  the  char¬ 
coal  obsorbs  the  oxygen,  whereas  the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  vapour 
of  carbon  and  forms  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  represents  the 
residue  of  the  operation.  It  appears  that  the  steel  offers  a  greater  force 
of  resistance  and  that  the  gas  is  purer.  If  sold  at  half  the  price  now 
paid,  fifty  per  cent,  would  be  gained  by  the  company. 

My  readers  well  remember  the  accounts  of  the  conflagration  which  de¬ 
voured  the  workshops  and  establishment  of  M.  Hutinet  ( maison 
Dauvois),  of  which  I  gave  a  description  long  before  the  destroying 
element  damaged  that  manufactory.  [See  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  January  8,  1875.]  I  have  just  received  from  the 
director  of  that  manufactory  a  circular  in  which  he  informs  the  public 
that  he  has  built  up  a  great  establishment  in  the  Avenue  Parmentier, 
and  that  all  business  will  be  transacted  there  for  the  future.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  M.  Hutinet’s  new  manufactory  long  before  it 
was  finished,  and  must  say  that  sound  judgment  has  been  displayed 
in  its  construction,  being  built  of  brick  and  iron.  There  is  no  further 
fear  of  fire,  the  comfort  of  the  employes  has  been  attended  to,  and,  in 
fact,  M.  Hutinet  does  everything  in  his  power  to  make  his  manufactory 
of  photographic  mounts  second  to  none  in  Europe. 

I  here  saw  a  very  intelligent  “  dodge  ”  for  hanging  up  sheets  of  paper, 
which  I  begged  permission  of  the  inventor,  M.  Hutinet,  to  allow  me  to 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography.  That  gentleman  readily  acquiesced  in  my  desire. 
Hoping  it  may  prove  useful  I  send  a  rough  drawing  the  exact  size  of  the 
original.  Figs.  1  and  2  represent  the  same  apparatus.  Fig.  1  is 
opened  to  receive  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  Jig.  2  is  closed,  in  which 
position  it  holds  the  paper  like  the  jaws  of  a  shoemaker’s  nippers,  to  which 
I  must  liken  it  in  order  to  be  understood.  A  A  A  is  the  framework, 
made  of  iron,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  half-an-inch  wide  ;  on  the 
framework  is  screwed  two  pieces  of  wood.  In  order  to  fit  the  apparatus 
for  work  the  width  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  taken,  and  the  two  catches  are 
then  screwed  into  the  ceiling  the  width  of  the  sheet.  The  two  catches 
will  take  the  position  as  in  Jig.  2,  which  is  the  natural  position.  Now, 
if  a  newly-sensitised  sheet  of  paper  be  taken  between  the  forefingers 


and  thumbs  of  each  hand,  and  presented  between  the  two  catches, 
these  lift  up  as  in  Jig.  1,  and  in  falling  down  catch  in  their  wooden  jaws 

fig.  1. 


the  sheet  to  be  held.  To  take  out  the  sheet  it  has  only  to  be  lifted  a 
little,  when  the  jaws  open  and  the  paper  is  released, 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  last  number  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  with  the  communication  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
St.  Vincent  Beechey  on  instantaneous  shutters.  If  any  of  my  readers 
have  in  their  possession  a  common  metronome  for  timing  music,  let  them 
replace  the  lead  ball  at  the  bottom  by  Mr.  Beechey’s  apparatus,  taking 
care  that  it  has  the  same  weight  as  the  lead  ball.  In  this  manner  he 
will  have  in  his  possession  an  instantaneous  shutter,  with  which  he  can 
regulate  the  exposure  from  a  second  to  a  fraction  of  a  second.  This 
has  succeeded  so  well  in  my  hands  that  I  intended  to  have  given  the 
description  in  my  letter  of  today.  Mr.  Beechey  has  assisted  me  in  this 
to  a  great  degree,  and  for  which  he  has  my  best  thanks. 

27,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1880.  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

P.S. — I  learn  at  the  last  moment  from  M.  Christian  that  the 
cost  is  twelve  times  less  by  his  process  than  by  the  old  method  (silver 
salts). 


October  29,  1880] 
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OXALATE  AS  AN  INTENSIFIES,. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— I  have  lately  made  some  trials  of  oxalate  as  an  inten- 
sifier  in  combination  with  mercury  and  ammonia  with  very  considerable 
success,  being  able  by  its  aid  to  convert  mere  positives  into  good 
printing  negatives.  I  communicated  the  results  to  your  contemporary, 
and  further  trials  have  quite  confirmed  my  first  experiment. 

This  trial  was  on  a  Bennett  plate  that  I  had  exposed  with  the  drop 
shutter  on  some  fowls  feeding,  and  developed  with  oxalate ;  but  it  was 
under-exposed,  and  no  more  than  a  weak  positive.  I  tried  to  intensify 
it  with  mercury  and  ammonia,  with  poor  results.  I  then  dropped  it 
into  the  tray  with  some  old  oxalate,  and  after  a  few  minutes  washed 
and  placed  it  in  mercury  again.  It  rapidly  bleached,  vigour  and  detail 
coming  up  where  none  was  before  visible.  A  final  treatment  in  ammonia 
made  it  a  good  printing  negative. 

I  have  since  repeated  the  trials  on  several  other  negatives  and  trans¬ 
parencies,  both  Bennett’s  and  other  plates,  with  the  same  results. 
Mr.  Haakman,  in  a  very  interesting  article  in  your  contemporary,  fully 
confirms  the  results  of  my  experiments.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bedford,  October  23,  1880.  Francis  W.  Turton, 

Commander,  R.N. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ANIMALS  IN  MOTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  a  few  words  on  the  above  subject,  suggested 
by  the  remarks  of  “Free  Lance”  in  the  last  number  of  your 
Journal. 

Doubtless  it  is  the  custom  for  artists  to  represent  rapidly-revolving 
wheels  as  if  they  had  a  multitude  of  spokes — a  conventional  representa¬ 
tion  which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  wrong ;  but  it  is  not  the  custom  of 
artists  in  representing  animals  in  motion  to  give  them  a  multitude  of 
legs,  unless,  indeed,  they  be  of  the  centipede  tribe.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  custom  to  represent,  or  attempt  to  represent,  a  certain  phase 
of  motion,  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  might  as  well  be  done  correctly  as 
not.  If  the  Effect  be  necessarily  ludicrous — which  I  very  much  doubt 
if  a  judicious  choice  of  phase  were  made — then  it  is  better  that  the 
attempt  to  draw  animals  in  motion  should  not  be  made.  To  represent 
them  as  they  really  appear  to  the  eye  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible.  ' 

In  watching  an  animal  in  motion  the  eye  follows  the  general  direction 
of  the  motion  ;  and  to  represent,  by  means  of  the  camera,  what  the  eye 
sees,  the  lens — that  is,  the  eye  of  the  camera — would  have  to  move  in  a 
similar  manner.  Whilst  so  moving  an  exposure  of  about  one-twelfth  of 
a  second  would  require  to  be  given,  that  being  the  duration  of  per¬ 
sistency  of  the  image  on  the  retina.  The  result  would  be  that  the  legs, 
and  probably  the  head,  of  the  animal  would  be  blurred,  and  so  also 
would  be  the  foreground  and  background.  The  result,  I  should  say, 
would  not  be  particularly  artistic. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

John-street,  Adelphi,  IF.  0. ,  October  23,  1880.  W.  K.  Burton. 

- ■-*$-— — — 

TESTING  PLATES  FOR  RAPIDITY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Here  is  a  plan  which  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  means  of 
testing  plates  for  rapidity  : — 

Make  a  frame  in  which  a  shutter  can  slide  freely.  In  the  centre  of 
the  shutter  cut  a  hole,  wider  at  one  side  than  the  other — say  half-an-inch 
at  one  side,  two  and  a-half  inches  at  the  other.  Then,  if  a  sensitive  plate 
be  placed  behind  the  shutter  and  the  shutter  made  to  move  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  (say)  one  inch  per  second,  one  side  of  the  plate  will  receive  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  half-a-second  and  the  other  side  of  two  and  a-half  seconds,  inter¬ 
mediate  points  receiving  regularly  increasing  exposures.  The  exact  point 
where  an  impression  was  made  on  the  plate  by  the  least  exposure  could  be 
made  visible  by  putting  across  it  a  strip  of  thin  non-actinic  paper  cut  on 
one  edge  into  a  series  of  fine  indentations.  The  shutter  could  be  made 
to  move  at  a  uniform  rate  by  attaching  to  the  bottom  of  it  a  cord  with 
provision  for  receiving  weights,  and  to  the  top  another  cord  leading  to  a 
train  of  multiplying  gear  with  an  adjustable  fly  at  the  end.  Then,  by 
varying  the  weights  and  the  fly,  the  shutter  could  be  regulated  to  fall 
at  any  desired  uniform  rate. 

I  made  a  sketch  showing  the  multiplying  arrangement  effected  by 
means  of  three  wheels  and  pinions,  but,  as  I  finished  it,  it  struck  me 
that  the  same  result  could  be  obtained  more  conveniently  and  compactly 
by  means  of  a  wheel  driving  a  worm,  as  in  a  musical  box. 

If  the  plates  should  be  too  sensitive  for  the  rate  here  given  as  an 
example,  the  weight  should  be  increased  and  the  radius  of  the  fly 
lessened  until  the  shutter  falls  (say)  two  inches  or  more  in  one  second. 
If  a  slower  travel  is  wanted,  the  weight  should  be  lessened  and  the 
power  of  fly  increased. 

For  timing  the  fall  of  the  shutter  I  should  suggest  fixing  a  pin  in  it, 
which  in  its  passage  downwards  would  first  touch  lightly  two  other  pins 
placed  exactly  eight  inches  apart,  and  the  slight  noise  of  contact  would 
allow  of  ready  comparison  with  a  seconds  pendulum  or  hand. 

The  source  of  light  should  be  standard  candles,  or  one  of  Crookes’s 
lamps  referred  to  in  your  impression  of  last  week.  The  use  of  this 


apparatus  would  allow  of  the  following  definite  statement  being  made : — 
That  a  certain  plate  exposed  to  a  certain  standard  light  at  a  certain 
distance  received  an  impression  capable  of  being  developed  to  form  a 
visible  mark  by  an  exposure  of  a  certain  time. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
October  25,  1880.  Jan. 


GALVANISED  IRON  VESSELS  FOR  WASHING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  22nd  inst.,  in  “Answers  to  Cor¬ 
respondents,”  I  read: — “Galvanised  iron  or  tinware  vessels  are  quite 
useless  for  any  purpose  connected  with  silver  printing,  unless  enamelled 
with  a  vitreous  surface,  as  they  would  reduce  the  metallic  salts.”  And 
further  : — “  The  metal  is  found  to  produce  stains  in  the  pictures.  ”  Kindly 
allow  me  to  state  that  I  have  not  found  it  so,  having  used  galvanised 
iron  pans  for  washing  my  silver  prints  in — both  before  and  after  toning, 
and  also  for  fixing — for  four  years  past. 

It  came  about  in  this  way  : — Having  had  a  set  of  five  large  earthen¬ 
ware  pans  broken  in  a  very  short  time,  and  finding  it  rather  expensive, 
I  bought  two  made  of  galvanised  iron,  each  holding  about  a  pailful.  I 
gave  one  a  coating  of  paint  on  the  inside,  and  told  my  assistant  to  try 
it  for  fixing  in.  About  a  fortnight  after  I  was  startled  to  find  him 
using  the  unpainted  one.  On  being  remonstrated  with  he  told  me  that 
the  paint  began  to  peel  off  the  other,  and,  finding  it  had  no  ill  effect 
on  the  prints,  he  tried  the  unpainted  one.  He  also  used  them  for 
washing  the  free  silver  from  the  prints  before  toning,  and  had  not 
found  one  of  them  stained.  Since  that  time  I  have  never  used  anything 
else  for  the  purpose,  and  never  have  a  stained  picture. 

This  is  a  great  saving,  as,  after  four  years’  constant  use,  mine  are 
good  now.  Also,  the  iron  ones  are  lighter  and  more  convenient  to 
move  about,  having  a  handle  on  each  side, — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

Bishop's  Stortford,  October  26,  1880.  W.  Playle. 


RAPID  MECHANICAL  EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Many  thanks  to  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey  for 
his  good  opinion  of  my  work  in  his  excellent  and  elaborate  paper  On 
Instantaneous  Shutters —  With  a  Nevi  One,  published  in  last  week’s 
number  of  the  Journal. 

I  see  he  has  been  experimenting  with  his  lantern,  and  has  found,  as 
he  happily  puts  it,  that  there  is  “  a  change  in  the  optical  centre  of  the 
lens,”  as  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  passes  over  that  in  the  stop, 
and  that  some  of  the  near  objects  really  move  out  of  their  places.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  some  of  the  blurring  attributed  to  the  shaking  of 
the  camera  is  chargeable  to  this  displacement  of  the  optical  centre. 
The  oscillating  diaphragm  is  just  the  thing  to  show  the  effect  in  the 
lantern. 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Rev.  Canon  to  try  to  utilise  this  motion  to 
help  to  sharpen  the  picture  by  moving  the  optical  centre  in  such  a 
direction,  and  at  such  a  speed,  as  to  partly  make  the  moving  object 
nearly  stand  still  on  the  film,  upon  the  principle  of  the  heliostat  cor¬ 
recting  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun.  This  is  an  experiment  I  hope 
will  be  tried  and  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting,  or  earlier  in  the 
Journal. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  Noton. 

Salford,  October  25,  18S0. 

WANTED,  A  MODERN  COLLODIO- ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  prevail  on  any  good 
collodio-albumen  worker  to  give  in  the  Journal  the  modern  collodio- 
albumen  process  in  full.  I  have  been  looking  through  your  pages 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  I  find  it  is  scarcely  named. 

Perhaps  Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  would  kindly  furnish  us,  through  the 
Journal,  with  particulars  of  the  process,  as  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  who  would  like  to  know  how  to  produce  such  pictures  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Trusting  it  may  be  taken  up,  —  1  am,  yours,  &c., 

Heaton  Chapel,  October  26,  18S0.  Inquirer. 


TECHNICAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOUTH  LONDON 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  remind  your  readers  of  the  annual 
Technical  Meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  which 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  November  4tb,  at  7.30  p.m.,  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi  ?  The  committee  will  be  pleased 
to  see  as  many  members  aud  friends  present  as  possible. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  anything  new  or  interesting  which  they 
would  like  to  exhibit  at  the  meeting  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  they  would 
kindly  let  me  know  some  time  before,  so  that  a  programme  of  exhibits 
may  be  prepared  for  the  chairman. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

H.  Garrett  Cocking,  Sec. 

High  Road,  Lee,  S.E.,  October  27,  1SS0. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  whole  plate  Jamin  lens  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  by  Ross,  will  bo 
exchanged  for  a  good  microscope.— Address,  F.  W.  Evans,  246,  Old  Kent- 
road. 

Wanted,  backgrounds  and  posing-chair,  and  other  studio  accessories,  for  cash, 
or  exchange  for  cabinet  lens,  cabinet  nickel-silver  rolling-press. — Address, 
J.  B.  Smithson,  Ley  burn,  via  Bedale. 

I  will  exchange  a  Ross’s  No.  5  symmetrical  (new),  a  fine  lens,  for  a  5  X  4 
tourist’s  camera  with  double  slides.  Must  be  perfect. — Address,  W.  H. 
Belchambf.rs,  Cockshot-bill,  Reigate. 

Wanted,  a  first-class  second-hand  background  interior  or  exterior,  by  Seavey  or 
Marion,  in  exchange  for  a  good  half-plate  globe  lens  by  Vogel,  or  for  patent 
photo,  washer.— Address,  Fear,  photographer,  Trowbridge. 

I  will  exchange,  for  other  articles  in  photography,  forty  very  fine  12  X  10 
negatives,  on  patent  plate,  of  Italian  views  and  statuary  in  the  Vatican,  &c., 
never  published  ;  also,  a  Deitz’s  patent  paragon  hot  water  heating  apparatus, 
cost  £3  3s. — Address,  Photo.,  4,  Stamford  Brook  Cottages,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  W. 

400  negatives  of  actresses  and  celebrities,  including  many  worth  £1  each, 
namely,  Gens’s  Voltaire  (the  French  satirist),  Vokes,  Stephenson,  and  Swin- 
bourne,  Sergeant  Ballantvne,  Topsy  Venn  (in  three  different  positions), 
Cowper,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  12  X  10  (or  larger)  Kinnear 
camera  (with  lens  preferred),  gem  and  Victoria  camera,  with  set  of  lenses, 
posing  chair  with  extra  backs,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address, 
W.  S.  Downes,  Photographer,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tf^p“  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered — 

A.  G.  Massey,  Armagh,  Ireland. — Demonstration  of  the  Apprentice  Boys 
of  Derry ,  taken  on  the  Ylth  August ,  1880. 

Messrs.  Carlton  and  Sons,  Horncastle. — Photograph  of  Somersley  Cross, 
Lincolnshire ;  Photograph  of  the  Birthplace  of  Tennyson ,  Somersley, 
Lincolnshire. 


***  We  are  compelled  to  leave  over  a  mass  of  correspondence  until  next  week. 

S.  H. — The  negative  is  under-developed. 

Ruby. — Of  no  use  whatever — only  a  waste  of  time  to  try  it. 

Lantern.— Use  the  carte  lens  as  it  is  for  the  lantern,  and  not,  as  you  have 
been  trying,  the  front  lens  only. 

Dead  Surface.— Simply  increase  the  proportion  of  silver  bromide  to  gelatine, 
and  you  will  produce  the  effect  you  desire. 

Inquirer. — We  may  possibly  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  shortly. 
We  can  then  go  more  fully  into  the  matter  than  we  could  in  this  column. 

T.  Lewis. — We  should  advise  you  to  try  a  wash  of  gallic  acid.  If  ;hat  do 
not  restore  the  writing  nothing  will,  supposing  the  ink  was  made  of  what 
you  have  mentioned. 

Orange. — The  stain  you  speak  of  is  evidently  a  developing  stain,  but  why  it 
should  not  appear  until  after  washing  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Probably  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  particular  plates. 

Como. — The  addition  of  “  driers  ”  to  the  colour  will  cause  it  to  dry  quicker 
than  without  it ;  but,  we  think,  if  your  work  dry  in  twelve  hours  under 
ordinary  circumstance  that  is  all  you  can  expect.  However,  the  addition 
will,  no  doubt,  still  further  curtail  the  time. 

Wet. — The  best  method  of  rendering  cloth  or  any  textile  fabric  waterproof  is 
to  give  it  a  coating  or  two  of  india-rubber  in  a  solution  of  benzole.  You 
may  purchase  the  solution,  ready-made,  at  any  warehouse  where  india- 
rubber  is  sold.  It  will  probably  require  thinning  for  use ;  this  you  can  do 
with  benzole. 

S.  F. — The  easiest  developer  for  a  beginner  to  work  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
ferrous  oxalate ;  but  we  should  advise  you  to  adopt  the  alkaline  pyro.  as  being 
the  most  generally  useful.  When  you  have  mastered  that  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  that  is  to  be  done  with  gelatine  plates  ;  but  with  the  ferrous  oxalate 
your  “  hands  will  be  tied,”  to  use  an  appropriate  simile. 

E.  Wright.— There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  reddish  brown  tones  on  wet 
collodion  opalotypes.  The  best  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to  omit  the  citric 
acid  from  your  developer,  substituting  an  equivalent  of  acetic  in  its  place, 
and  to  give  a  very  full  exposure,  so  as  to  shorten  the  time  of  development. 
You  can,  of  course,  obtain  any  colour  you  wish  by  employing  the  “  dusting 
on  ”  or  the  carbon  process. 

F.  Dutton.— We  should  expect  that  the  paper  you  name  would  have  kept  a 
few  days  after  printing  and  before  toning.  However,  we  should  advise  you 
to  sensitise  your  paper  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  keep  it  between  sheets 
of  blotting-paper  that  have  been  saturated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda — strength  about  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  preserved  in  this  way 
it  will  keep  several  days,  both  before  printing  and  after. 

Q.  R.  S. — We  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  single  lens  of  your  combination 
will  cover  24  X  18  ;  but  we  think  that  from  its  form,  with  a  small  stop  and 
judicious  use,  you  will  be  able  to  produce  fair  definition  over  a  plate  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  large.  Of  course  you  must  not  attempt  to  use  it  on  architec¬ 
tural  subjects,  as  it  will  certainly  not  give  straight  marginal  lines.  A  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold,  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  will  be  a  good  toning 
agent  for  you  to  employ. 

Optic.  — It  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  the  optical  and  chemical  foci  of 
the  lens  are  coincident  when  used  as  a  whole,  when  the  single  lenses  are  used 
separately  the  two  foci  coincide,  because  if  the  front  lens  be  over-corrected 
for  colour  it  may  be  compensated  by  under-correcting  the  back.  Hence, 
when  the  lenses  of  such  a  combination  are  employed  separately,  they  will 
require  an  adjustment  after  focussing  to  bring  the  image  into  the  chemical 
focus,  otherwise  a  sharp  picture  will  not  be  obtained. 


Incognito. — The  present  rule  is  that  any  one  can  exhibit  bis  work  ;  but 
non-members  are  churged  a  fee  aB  rental.  The  minimum  charge  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  five  shillings.  That  has  been  the  arrangement  for  the  past  year  or 
two,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  if  it  will  be  the  same  next  season. 

Thomas. — 1.  We  believe — speaking  from  recollection— that  three  out  of  five 
competitors  passed,  but  no  names  were  published. — 2.  Some  fairly  good 
results  have  been  shown  where  silver  intensification  has  been  applied  und'  r 
the  circumstances  you  name.  A  re-application  of  a  plain  bichloride  solution 
followed  by  ammonia  is  sometimes  effective. — 3.  We  have  no  faith  in  any  of 
the  mercurial  modes  of  intensification. — 4.  As  the  particular  work  you  name 
contains  rough  (though  remarkably  correct)  sketches  of  the  best  compositions 
in  the  Academy,  it  must  be  a  help  to  the  ‘‘study  of  composition’’  if  you  arc 
capable  of  applying  it. — 5.  The  effect  is  simply  and  evidently  due  to  the 
partial  removal  of  the  size  from  the  paper,  which  is  thus  rendered  more 
porous. 

Received. — W.  Brooks;  “Professional;  ”  M.  J.  Dea ;  Pyrotechnic.  In  our 
next. 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  October  20,  1880. 

Petitions  for  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

J.  Brown,  Oxford-street  and  Peter-street,  Manchester,  photographer. 

W.  S.  Ramson,  formerly  of  Hardy-street,  Liverpool,  afterwards  of  Lome  street, 

Fairfield,  near  Liverpool,  and  of  Whitechapel,  Liverpool ;  afterwards  and  now  o. 

Lomond-road.Edge-lane,  near  Liverpool,  and  of  Lord-street,  Liverpool,  photographerf 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  1.. .. 

W.  Bid.  of  Yorkshire  (An.  M.).. 

Godwin-street,  Bradford. 

„  2.... 

Sheffield  . 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey  street. 

„  3.... 

Edinburgh  (Annual  Meeting)  .. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

„  3.... 

Bristol  Amateur  . 

Museum,  queen’s-road. 

„  3.... 

Benevolent . 

100a,  Aldersgate-street. 

„  4.... 

Glasgow.  Popular  evening  .... 

Commercial  Hall,  42,  Argyle  at. 

„  4.... 

South  London  . 

Society  of  Arts,  John  st.,  Adelphl. 

„  4.... 

Bolton  . 

The  Baths. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion. — We  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
approaching  International  Exhibition  of  the  above  association,  which 
opens  on  the  17th  December  next.  We  learn  from  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel, 
the  indefatigable  Hon.  Secretary,  that  the  applications  for  space  from 
all  quarters  have  been  already  very  numerous,  and  there  is  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  its  being  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  ever  held  in  this  country, 
foreign  exhibitors  being  well  represented  in  the  list  of  applicants.  The 
latest  date  for  receiving  applications  for  wall  space  is  the  1st  November, 
though  the  actual  exhibits  need  not  he  sent  until  the  10th  December, 
or  earlier  if  more  convenient  to  the  exhibitor.  For  the  list  of  medals 
and  general  conditions  of  competition  we  refer  intending  exhibitors  to 
our  number  for  June  18th  last,  page  297.  All  pictures  intended  for 
exhibition  must  be  seut  carriage  paid  to  arrive  not  later  than  December 
1st,  addressed  “International  Photographic  Exhibition,  Academy  of 
Arts,  Clifton,  Bristol.”  All  communications  mnst  be  addressed  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  II.  A.  H.  Daniel,  Avonmead,  Leigh-road, 
Clifton,  Bristol.  In  conclusion  :  we  hope  the  pictorial  display  at  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  will  prove  an  ample  exposition  of  the  art-progress 
of  photography  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Complimentary  Dinner  and  Presentation. — A  very  lively  and 
interesting  meeting  took  place  at  Mr.  Fall’s  large  reception-rooms, 
Baker-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst.,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  that  gentleman’s  birthday.  The  cloth  was  laid  for  sixty  guests,  and 
nearly  that  number  sat  down.  It  appears,  from  what  fell  from  Mr. 
Fall’s  lips,  that  he  is  about  to  reorganise  his  entire  establishment,  by 
adding  another  house,  with  studio,  in  Baker-street,  to  his  already 
extensive  premises.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  build¬ 
ing  operations  in  a  fashionable  suburb,  where  he  purposes  erecting  a 
studio,  with  printing  plant  and  residence,  so  that  he  will  have  every¬ 
thing  under  his  entire  supervision.  The  dinner  was  served  by  Messrs. 
Ingletield.  To  the  usual  toasts  ample  justice  was  done,  and  then 
occurred  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  evening’s  entertainment.  Mr. 
Granville  Grant,  Mr.  Fall’s  secretary,  who  occupied  the  vice-chair, 
presented  Mr.  Fall  with  a  handsome  and  massive  silver  salver,  to 
which  every  member  of  the  establishment  had  subscribed ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  it  was  no  conventional  ceremony,  but 
arose  from  a  feeling  of  hearty  goodwill  and  respect  which  they  all, 
without  exception,  entertained  for  him.  Mr.  Fall,  who  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  acknowledged  the  gift,  and  concluded  his 
remarks  by  earnestly  begging  them  all  to  help  him  to  keep  to  the  front, 
and  to  renew  their  efforts  so  that  the  coming  year  might  be  even  more 
successful  than  the  one  drawing  to  a  close.  An  extremely  pleasant 
evening  was  spent. 
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A  PHY. 


ANGULAR  APERTURE  VERSUS  ANGLE  OF  VIEW. 

At  every  period  since  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  photography 
there  has  been  a  constant  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  practise 
it  to  possess  the  means  by  which  they  could  curtail  the  time  of 
exposure  necessary  to  secure  a  good  picture — be  it  a  portrait  taken  in 
the  studio,  a  marine  view,  or  a  landscape.  In  the  very  earliest  days 
— when  the  daguerreotype  and  calotype  processes  were  first  intro¬ 
duced — several  minutes’  exposure  in  the  open  air  with  bright 
sunlight  was  imperative  in  order  to  secure  what  was  then  considered 
a  fully-timed  portrait,  but  which,  by  the  way,  would  at  the  present  pe¬ 
riod  be  considered  woefully  under-exposed.  What  a  contrast  between 
then  and  now,  with  our  present  quick-acting  lenses  and  gelatine 
plates !  As  of  old,  however,  there  remains  the  same  craving  for  the 
means  of  still  further  shortening  the  exposure,  although  it  might  be 
thought,  now  that  plates  can  be  prepared  possessing  from  ten  to 
thirty  times  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  collodion,  little  more  could  be 
desired ;  yet  such  is  not  the  case. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  since  gelatine  has  been  so  generally 
adopted,  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  on  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  for  rapidly  uncovering  and  again  covering  the  lens,  that 
many  of  them  work  with  such  rapidity  that,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  the  exposure  is  too  brief  to 
impress  them  fully,  and  thus  most  of  the  so-called  “  instantaneous  " 
pictures  are,  as  a  rule,  under-exposed;  hence  we  hear  the  wish 
expressed  for  still  quicker-acting  lenses. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographio  Society,  Mr. 
M.  Noton — who  is  so  well  known  to  our  readers  for  his  ingenious  and 
clever  inventions  in  connection  with  the  art-science — introduced 
this  subject,  and  recommended  the  employment  of  lenses  of  larger 
diameter  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  Now,  the  rapidity 
of  a  lens  depends  not  upon  the  diameter  of  the  glass  of  which  it  is 
composed,  but  upon  its  angular  aperture;  and  as  this  is  increased, 
so  in  practice  is  the  angle  of  view  curtailed.  Therefore  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  what  is  gained  in  one  direction  is  lost  in  the 
other.  The  portrait  combination  is  undoubtedly  the  quickest  lens 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  artist,  and  the  most  rapid  forms  of  this 
instrument  have  a  ratio  of  aperture  to  their  focal  length  as  one  to 
three,  or  even  less;  but  the  angle  of  view  included  by  them  is  very 
circumscribed,  a  lens  of  some  eight  or  nine  inches  equivalent 
focus  being  required  to  cover  a  plate  of  the  carte-de  visile  size 
when  it  is  worked  with  the  full  opening,  so  that  the  angle  included 
is  little  more  than  twenty  degrees.  A  portrait  lens  used  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  by  a  continental  optician,  formerly  in  high  repute,  which 
had  a  very  large  aperture,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  its  focal  length, 
the  front  lens  being  three  and  a-quarter  and  the  back  two  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  combined  focus 
was  only  about  three  inches,  but  the  field  of  delineation  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited. 

Although  portrait  lenses  possess  such  wide  apertures  they  are 
but  seldom  employed  for  landscape  work,  because,  apart  from  the 
narrow  angle  they  are  capable  of  including,  they  are  not  at  all 


adapted  for  depicting  objects  situated  in  different  planes,  unless  the 
angular  aperture  is  considerably  reduced  by  stopping  them  down,  so 
that  they  become  as  slow  or  slower  in  action  than  some  other  com¬ 
binations  which,  by  reason  of  their  construction,  are  far  more  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Noton,  in  his  paper,  says  that  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  focus  of  combined  lenses  is  an  easy  matter.  So  it  may 
be;  but,  nevertheless,  the  skill  of  opticians  has  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  during  the  past  few  years  to  produce  lenses  which,  while 
including  a  considerable  angle  of  view,  will  work  with  a  fairly  large 
aperture,  and  consequently  be  quick  in  action.  Mr.  Noton  further 
says  that  by  placing  two  deep  meniscus  lenses — each  of  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  ten  inches  in  focus,  concave  sides  innermost — at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  two  to  three  and  a-quarter  inches  apart,  we  shall 
have  a  combination  of  from  five  to  six  inches  equivalent  focus, 
and  the  instrument,  when  stopped  down  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  would  have  an  aperture  equal  to  /;  and  with  smaller  stops 
good  pictures  may  be  obtained,  but  smaller  stops  require  more 
time. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  lens  constructed  on  this  principle 
would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  as  it  means  an  optical 
expenditure  quite  unnecessary,  seeing  that  there  are  now  lenses 
of  this  form  already  in  use  that  have  a  working  aperture  of 
/  without  stops,  and  nothing  is  gained  in  practice  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  glass,  if  it  has  to  be  stopped  down  in  order  to  secure 
good  definition;  on  the  contrary,  the  less  glass  there  is  in  a  lens 
beyond  what  is  actually  utilised  in  producing  the  image  the  better, 
besides  which,  the  larger  the  diameter  the  more  expensive  it 
becomes,  without  corresponding  advantage.  The  rapidity  of  a  lens, 
as  we  have  before  said,  does  not  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  glass, 
but  upon  the  size  of  its  working  aperture.  One  lens  may  be  three 
times  the  diameter  of  another  and  yet  work  no  quicker,  providing 
that  it  has  to  be  stopped  down  to  the  same  aperture  in  order  to 
obtain  definition. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  for  general  view  purposes,  when  time 
of  exposure  is  a  desideratum,  uothiug  surpasses  lenses  of  the  rapid 
symmetrical  or  rectilinear  type,  which  consist  of  two  cemented  com¬ 
binations;  for,  while  they  embrace  a  sufficient  wide  angle  pictorialy, 
they  permit  of  the  employment  of  a  very  wide  aperture  (/ to  /,).  The 
charming  instantaneous  pictures  of  Ramsgate  Sands,  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Williams,  now  in  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  was  taken  with  a  lens  of 
this  form,  the  actual  aperture  employed  being,  we  believe,  equal  to 
/  and  the  exposure  must  have  been  brief  indeed  to  have  enabled 
him  to  secure  such  a  result.  Lenses  of  this  character  are  quicker  in 
action  than  those  of  the  portrait  form,  ratio  for  ratio.  Being  com¬ 
posed,  as  they  are,  of  two  cemented  lenses,  they  have  but  four  reflect¬ 
ing  surfaces,  whereas  the  portrait  combination  has  six. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  aperture  of  this  form  of 
instrument;  but  up  to  the  present  they  have  been  futile,  as  it  is 
found  that,  although  the  sizes  of  the  glasses  may  be  increased, 
smaller  stops  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  secure  good  definition.  If 
greater  rapidity  be  required  than  that  obtained  with  this  form  of 
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nstrument;  we  must  fall  back  upon  lenses  of  the  portrait  type, 
and  be  content  with  a  limited  angle  of  view  as  well  as  a  shallow 
plane  of  delineation.  If  we  are  content  with  this,  then  we 
have  at  once  the  means  of  curtailing  the  exposure  to  about 
one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  that  required  by  the  other  form  of 
instrument. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COLLODION. 

In  our  last  issue  we  brought  before  our  readers  a  variety  of  facts 
bearing  on  the  manufacture  of  this  still  most  important  article  of  a 
photographer’s  store,  promising  for  this  present  number  to  supply 
some  good  working  formulae.  With  regard,  first,  to  the  pyroxyline: 
no  one  should  attempt  to  make  it  without  first  studying  Mr. 
Hardwich’s  treatise  on  the  subject,  that  he  may  know  what  to  aim 
at  and  where  he  is  likely  to  fail,  and  his  instructions,  fully  borne  out 
in  our  own  practice,  we  now  briefly  summarise. 

The  quality  of  structure  of  film,  as  to  “  toughness  ”  or  “  rottenness,” 
is  influenced  by  the  proportion  of  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  the 
greater  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  latter  the  greater  the  tough¬ 
ness,  and  vice  versa .  Three  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  nitric  are  his 
proportions. 

The  flowing  properties  are  mainly  influenced  by  the  proportion  of 
water,  and  the  character  of  the  pyroxyline  can  be  foretold  before 
dissolving  it  by  observing  the  increase  of  weight  the  cotton  under¬ 
goes  during  immersion  (under  equal  conditions).  Up  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  a  smoothly-flowing  collodion  is  obtained.  From  that  degree 
to  forty  per  cent,  a  thicker-flowing  solution  is  produced.  If  the 
increase  exceed  forty  the  cotton  is  then  useless  for  photography,  and 
if  there  be  a  still  greater  increase  it  arrives  at  the  stage  of  insolubility. 

“Spotty-working”  collodion  will  be  produced  if  the  increase  get 
below  fifteen  per  cent. ;  and  at  a  point  when  the  pyroxyline  is  just  the 
weight  of  the  original  cotton  it  becomes  useless,  from  the  liability 
of  the  collodion  made  from  it  becoming  so  subject  to  spots  and  stains, 
through  dust  or  other  foreign  matter,  that  it  becomes  unworkable. 
Collodion  made  from  pyroxyline  of  this  class  may  be  known  by  the 
appearance  of  the  plate  when  coating  the  film;  for,  instead  of  being 
perfectly  clear  and  colourless,  it  presents  quite  a  milky  appearance, 
till  at  last,  when  the  cotton  employed  is  one  that  has  not  increased  in 
weight  during  the  conversion,  the  dried  film  looks  more  like  white 
paper  than  anything  else.  This  collodion  is  very  quick  and  sensitive. 

The  third  factor,  and  one  of  great  importance,  is  the  heat  of  the 
aoid  mixture.  Mr.  Hardwich’s  recommendation  was  150  F.,  and 
that,  or  five  degrees  lower,  we  have  ourselves  found  to  make  a  good, 
useful,  all-round  collodion.  If  a  much  greater  heat  be  employed  the 
collodion  will  work  too  black  and  intense ;  and,  if  the  temperature  of 
the  mixed  acids  be  much  less,  some  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
obtaining  a  collodion  of  sufficient  intensity.  The  effect  of  alteration 
of  temperature  is,  as  regards  the  mechanical  quality  of  the  collodion, 
analogous  to  altering  the  proportion  of  water,  two  degrees  difference 
in  temperature  being  sufficient  to  cause  a  most  marked  difference  in 
the  pyroxyline,  even  in  appearance  and  to  the  sense  of  touch.  Mr. 
Hardwich’s  formula  may  now  be  given : — 

Oil  of  vitriol,  1845  s.g .  18  fluid  ounces. 

Pure  nitric  acid,  1457  .  6  „ 

Water  .  5£  „ 

Portrait  Collodion. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  1  845 . . .  2  fluid  ounces. 

Pure  nitric  acid,  145 .  1  fluid  ounce. 

Water .  5  fluid  drachms. 

Nitric  acid  of  the  strength  here  given  would  be  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
hence  we  have  always  altered  the  formula  for  our  own  work  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  an  acid  of  the  strength  l-42  s.g.,  that  being  procurable  at 
the  establishments  of  all  respectable  chemists.  This  alteration  will 
necessitate  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
can  easily  be  calculated,  seeing  that  the  strong  and  weak  respectively 
contain  about  thirty-two  and  forty  per  cent,  of  water.  The  slightly- 
modified  formula  we  at  one  time  used  and  made  most  largely  was — 

Oil  of  vitriol .  28  ounces,  by  weight. 

Nitric  aoid,  142  s.g . .  9  „  „ 

Water .  2  „  „ 

Temperature,  140°  F. 


We  think  far  more  exactitude  and  similarity  of  product  in  the 
various  “makings"  is  obtained  when  the  ingredients  are  weighed 
instead  of  measured,  as  Mr.  Hardwich  recommends. 

We  may  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  by  referring  to  an  imported 
product,  named  “  celloidin,’’  which  is  pyroxyline  dissolved  and  dried 
down  to  a  cake,  containing  about  one  part  of  pyroxyline  and  four 
parts  of  solvents,  when  newly  imported.  These  cakes  or  slabs  are 
usually  sent  out  protected  from  evaporation  by  a  coating  of  tinfoil, 
and  when  required  for  use  are  dissolved  by  adding  them  directly  to 
the  mixed  solvents.  We  have  not  had  a  great  experience  with  it;  but 
the  sample  we  have  tried  would  not  work  comfortably  with  over 
five  grains  to  the  ounce,  while,  when  made  by  the  formulae  we  have 
given,  six  grains  to  the  ounce  makes  a  collodion  which  is  easy- 
flowing  and  by  no  means  thick. 

When  dissolving  pyroxyline  it  should  always  be  added  to  the 
alcohol,  and  then  the  ether  added.  If  it  be  placed  in  the  mixed  sol¬ 
vents  much  more  attention  will  be  required  to  bring  about  complete 
solution.  The  collodion  is  made  by  mixing  alcohol  and  ether  in  equal 
parts,  dissolving,  first,  the  iodising  salts  in  the  alcohol,  or  half  of  it,  if 
it  be  desired  to  keep  the  collodion  and  iodising  solution  separately. 
Formulae  for  iodising  are  as  “  plentiful  as  blackberries;  ”  but,  as  we 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  trying  them,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  following,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  long  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  imitating  a  double  salt 
(assuming  that  the  salts  employed  crystallise  in  the  proportion  of  a 
molecule  of  each).  The  equivalents  of  the  iodides  of  cadmium  and 
ammonium  are  respectively  306  and  145,  and  of  the  corresponding 
bromides  172  and  98  ( ie .,  the  cadmium  bromide  usually  ob¬ 
tainable  at  the  dealers’,  and  containing  four  equivalents  of  water). 
If,  now,  we  mix  the  salts  in  these  proportions,  we  get  what  is 
practically  a  double  salt  in  solution,  and  the  formula  will  stand 
thus  for  (say)  a  pint  of  collodion  : — 

Alcohol .  10  ounces. 

Ether  .  10 

Pyroxyline  . 120  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . .  64^  „ 

„  ammonium  .  25^  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  11  „ 

„  cadmium  .  19  „ 

Collodion  made  by  this  formula  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  its 
colour  for  many  months,  while,  if  the  usually-recommended  propor¬ 
tions  be  employed,  the  ammonium  iodide  decomposes  so  rapidly  that  in 
two  months’  time  the  collodion  becomes  quite  dark-coloured  and  slow. 
This  may  be  used  instantly  after  mixing,  if  the  plain  collodion  had  pre¬ 
viously  cleared  by  standing.  At  one  period  we  worked  very  persistently 
with  a  collodion  containing  only  cadmium  iodide  and  bromide  in  the 
proportion  of  four  and  a-half  and  one  and  a-half  grains  respectively. 
Such  a  collodion  keeps  at  the  same  point  of  sensitiveness  for  years, 
and  makes  a  most  beautiful  working  collodion,  not  having  a  tendency  to 
gelatinise,  and  producing  a  very  soft  image  requiring  more  time  to  get 
up  the  intensity  than  when  an  ammonium  salt  is  used  in  combination. 

Many  workers,  we  are  aware,  prefer  to  use  a  collodion  that 
changes  with  age;  but,  for  our  part,  we  greatly  prefer  one  that  is 
fairly,  if  not  absolutely,  constant,  feeling  fully  assured  that  any 
quality  imparted  by  keeping  may  be  easily  imitated  by  additions 
that  can  be  made  to  a  constant  normal  collodion. 

We  conclude  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  double  salts 
of  iodide  or  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  are  now  in  the 
market,  and  are  decidedly  to  be  recommended  for  collodion  making, 
a  preparation  of  great  uniformity  and  constancy  being  thus  procur¬ 
able.  The  formula  as  above  given  will  stand,  using  as  many  grains 
of  the  double  salt  as  of  the  separate  salt  added  together. 

The  above  formulas  may  be  thoroughly  depended  on,  being,  as  they 
are,  the  outcome  of  many  years’  practice  and  close  observation  of 
results.  _ _ 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Fifth  Notice.] 

Mr.  George  Nesbitt,  of  Bournemouth,  is  represented  as  usual  by  a 
fine  collection  of  large  compositions  taken  direct  upon  wet  collodion. 
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In  pose  and  general  arrangement  these  studies  are  uniformly  good, 
and  the  choice  of  models  has  been  judiciously  made,  though  in  more 
than  one  instance  natural  imperfections  might,  we  think,  have  been 
shown  with  less  prominence.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Waiting 
for  Jack  (No.  187)  and  Returning  Home  (No.  188),  where  the  bare 
feet  of  the  figures  rather  mar  the  general  effect;  otherwise  the  last 
named  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Adam  Diston  again  presents  us  with  a  series  of  combination 
pictures  (Nos.  190  to  196)  of  the  class  with  which  his  name  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  associated.  The  subjects  are  those  which  have  been  given 
out  each  month,  by  the  President  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  for  the  monthly  artistic  competition;  and,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  that  competition  that  the  anonymity  of  the  contestants 
be  preserved,  it  seems  scarcely  fair  that  the  rule  should  be  broken. 
Relics  of  the  Past  (No.  192)  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  series- 
Desolate  (No.  193)  is  rather  too  complicated  in  construction  and 
story;  the  “desolation”  appears  to  be  rather  too  complete  to  be 
natural. 

Mr.  James  MoGhie  has  a  varied  collection  of  single  pictures — so 
varied  that  his  first  three  in  the  catalogue  are  A  Study  in  Clouds 
(No.  198),  Falls  of  Clyde,  Bonnington  (No.  199),  and  Arch  of  Septi¬ 
mus  Severus,  Rome  (No.  200).  These  are  all  produced  upon  gelatine 
plates,  and  probably  the  best  in  Mr.  McGhie’s  collection  is  “Linn” 
ivith  Sheep  (No.  211). 

A  small  frame  (No.  214)  contains  a  number  of  carte  and  cabinet 
pictures  taken  with  the  drop  shutter  in  the  studio,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Debenham,  the  estimated  exposure  being  about  one-eighth  of  a 
second.  As  we  have  on  a  previous  occasion  reviewed  these  pictures 
(or  most  of  them)  we  need  not  here  add  to  our  earlier  remarks. 

Messrs.  Boning  and  Small  exhibit  a  frame  of  Portraits  (No.  225) 
on  gelatine  plates,  which  are  artistically  posed  as  well  as  excellent 
technically. 

Mr.  H.  Garrett  Cocking  is  this  year  represented  by  four  frames, 
three  of  which  are  “  studies.”  Desolate  (No.  228)  is  open  to  the  same 
remark  we  have  already  applied  to  Mr.  Diston’s  pictures,  viz.,  that 
being  one  of  the  pictures  actually  entered  for  the  South  London 
competitions  it  would  have  been  better  to  wait  until  the  close  of  one 
competition  before  entering  upon  another.  In  Nancy  Lee  (No.  252) 
the  appropriateness  of  the  title  is  scarcely  evident.  The  song  says — 
“  And  there  she  stands  and  waves  her  hands 
Upon  the  quay.” 

But  here  we  have  a  young  lady,  who  has  apparently  “  got  into”  a 
sailor’s  hat  for  the  first  time,  saluting — in  military  style  too — an 
imaginary  officer  (possibly  the  spectator),  from  what,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  are  the  bulwarks  of  a  ship.  The  “  quay  ”  is  not  visible ; 
indeed  the  key  to  the  conundrum  is  altogether  missing. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  has  a  frame  of  Landscapes  (No.  280)  in  which, 
as  usual,  he  presents  to  the  lover  of  that  class  of  picture  a  number 
of  well-selected  and  admirably-executed  transcripts  of  nature.  In 
Youthful  Art  (No.  285)  we  have  an  amusing  sketch  of  a  youngster 
exercising  his  powers  of  portraiture  in  chalk.  Lost  (No.  229)  is  not 
so  successful. 

Captain  Paget,  like  many  other  exhibitors  this  year,  has  given 
way  to  the  sacra  fames  for  rapidity  which  is  now  so  much  the 
fashion.  In  Nos.  241-4  we  have  Views  of  Passing  Trains,  which 
represent  the  trains,  if  not  “  broadside  on,”  at  least  in  one  or  two 
cases  nearly  so.  These  are  interesting  examples  of  extremely  rapid 
work. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wilkinson  gives  a  very  good  representation  of  Hull 
Market  Place  and  Old  Parish  Church  (No.  250),  taken  instan¬ 
taneously  upon  a  gelatine  plate. 

Captain  Turton,  R.N.,  contributes  four  frames,  three  of  which 
are  studies  of  landscapes  and  animals  upon  gelatine  plates.  Portrait 
on  Opal  (No.  257)  in  wet  collodion  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
rather  out  of  place  in  the  Exhibition. 

Messrs.  C.  and  T.  Jones  have  two  frames  (Nos.  268  and  281)  of 
instantaneous  gelatine,  work,  both  of  which,  consisting  of  views  on 
the  Thames,  are  remarkably  good. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel’s  one  frame  of  Views  (No.  270)  upon  gelatine 
plates  shows  a  capability  of  artistic  selection  and  treatment  in  land¬ 


scapes,  but  there  is  a  slight  soupcon  of  under-exposure  in  some 
of  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Ernest  Soutter  gives  a  frame  of  views  (No.  271),  upon  gelatine 
plates,  which  are  charming  morceaux  of  landscape. 

Mr.  Alfred  Dawson  is  the  only  exhibitor  this  year  in  the  some¬ 
what  neglected  (in  this  country  at  least)  branch  of  photography — 
photogravure.  His  two  specimens  (Nos.  268a  and  278a),  though 
perhaps  not  particularly  pleasing  to  the  non-technical  eye,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  valuable  and  faithful  reproductions  of  originals  which 
possess  an  antiquarian  value  far  in  excess  of  their  actual  pictorial 
merits. 

Mr.  F.  Hollyer  is  content  with  only  a  single  exhibit  this  year— a 
reproduction  of  a  picture  by  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones,  Golden  Stairs 
(No.  304),  printed  in  platinotype. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Goold  exhibits  three  small  platinotype  prints,  from 
gelatine  negatives,  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  the  best  being 
Burnham  Beeches  (No.  316). 

Dr.  Huggins  again  exhibits  three  frames  of  his  charming  little 
pictures  in  platinotype,  very  similar  in  style  and  quality  to  those 
which  obtained  him  a  medal  last  year. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  is  also  an  exhibitor  in  platinotype.  Ilia  subjects 
are  miscellaneous  in  character,  but  in  quality  and  treatment  uniform 
in  their  excellence. 


In  the  current  number  we  print  a  communication,  by  Commander 
Cheyne,  R.N.,  on  Ballooning — a  subject  which  is  daily  forcing  itself 
more  and  more  into  notice,  and  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
ridicule  that  may  be  cast  upon  it,  is  slowly  but  surely  securing 
recognition  as  a  practical  and  useful  branch  of  science.  Commander 
Cheyne,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  peculiarly  interested  in 
ballooning,  proposing,  as  he  does,  to  surmount  by  this  means  the 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  It  is  not,  however,  in  polar  ballooning  that  we  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested,  but  rather  in  the  photographic  side  of  the  question  ; 
and  here  Commander  Cheyne’s  experience  as  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  of  many  years’  standing  promises  to  be  useful.  We  have  very 
little  doubt  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  practice  of  balloon  photo¬ 
graphing  will,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two,  progress  from 
the  experimental  to  the  really  practical  stage.  The  recently-formed 
Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain  includes  amongst  its  members 
many  photographers,  and  possesses  a  “photographic  committee” 
specially  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  utilising  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  lienee,  we  may  hope,  ere  long,  to  find  some  real  work  done. 
It  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  any  great  amount  of 
success  to  follow  the  recent  attempt  to  photograph  from  the 
“Eclipse”  balloon;  but  that  the  very  earliest  opportunity  was 
selected  by  a  member  of  the  Balloon  Society  of  carrying  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  photographic  committee  was  formed,  shows 
clearly  the  energy  that  is  being  thrown  into  this  new  branch  of 
photography.  Let  us  hope  that  succeeding  attempts  may  be  made 
under  more  favourable  conditions. 

- <*- - 

BALLOONING. 

The  practice  of  ballooning,  hitherto,  has  generally  been  conducted 
as  an  amusing  spectacle  for  holiday  people,  comparatively  few 
ascents  having  been  made  upon  any  scientific  basis.  A  new  era, 
however,  appears  to  have  commenced  relative  to  aerial  navigation 
unless  we  greatly  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times.  Following  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  1870-71— when  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  balloons 
escaped,  freighted  with  passengers  and  a  total  of  2,500,000  letters 
for  the  outer  world— the  subject  began  to  occupy  the  serious  thoughts 
of  reflecting  men,  especially  those  belonging  to  our  military  depart¬ 
ments.  The  result  has  been  that  sundry  balloons  are  at  the  present 
time  in  actual  commission  in  Her  Majesty's  military  service,  and  a 
general  disposition  has  been  engendered  in  the  public  mind  to  throw 
off  old  prejudices  and  to  accept  the  broad  fact  that  balloons  may 
soon  be  destined,  under  skilful  management,  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  meteorological  science,  in  the  art  of 
war,  and,  under  certain  favourable  conditions,  turned  into  account 
as  means  of  transport,  besides  being  brought  into  play  for  explora¬ 
tion  of  countries  which  may  prove  inaccessible  by  ordinary  means. 
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The  public  is  pretty  generally  aware  that  very  lately  a  society 
called  ‘‘The  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain”  has  sprung  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experiments  in  the  air  in  aid 
of  science.  The  Society  really  emanated  from  the  Arctic  Committee, 
with  the  ostensible  design  of  instituting  certain  tests  for  developing 
the  use  of  balloons  intended  to  be  supplied  to  the  proposed  new  Arctic 
Expedition,  under  my  own  leadership,  in  which  my  idea  is  that 
polar  exploration  should  be  conducted  by  the  aid  of  balloons  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  The  Society 
firstly  organised  a  contest  between  several  English  aeronauts,  this 
being  supplemented  by  an  international  contest  between  an  English 
and  a  French  aeronaut. 

So  far  as  the  contests  themselves  were  concerned  all  was  satis¬ 
factory;  but  on  the  latter  occasion  a  great  desideratum  in  ballooning 
was  tried,  viz.,  photographing  the  country  over  which  the  balloon 
traversed.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory,  though  no  reasons 
appear  why  the  photographic  art  should  not  give  results  eminently 
practical  and  beautiful.  With  our  instantaneous  plates  and  shutters, 
and  a  lovely  panorama  of  country  throwing  its  gradations  of  tone 
with  great  actinic  force  through  a  rapid  lens,  the  artist  surely  must 
have  at  his  command  all  he  can  require  for  a  series  of  beautiful  and 
useful  pictures,  capable  of  being  viewed  with  pleasure  and  interest 
either  with  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  lens  or 
microscope.  War  balloons  will  eminently  require  the  |assistance  of 
photography  in  bringing  to  light  the  works  thrown  up  by  an  enemy. 

With  wide-angle  lenses  a  large  tract  of  country  can  be  projected 
in  a  single  small  photograph,  having  its  water-courses,  roads,  and 
all  details  clearly  delineated,  whilst  for  particular  spots  of  high  im¬ 
portance — such  as  a  fortification  or  other  place — a  second  lens  could 
be  brought  into  immediate  play.  The  rotary  motion  of  the  balloon 
and  oscillation  of  the  car  may  be  antagonistic  to  an  otherwise  ready 
facility  in  securing  good  photographs ;  but  with  some  skill  this  im¬ 
pediment  can  be  overcome.  There  are  times  when  the  balloon  becomes 
steady,  and  these  times  can  be  seized  by  careful  observation.  Steadi¬ 
ness  in  the  car  at  the  time  of  action,  and  a  practised  eye  for  intersec¬ 
tion  of  objects,  will  give  the  required  moment  for  exposure;  but 
should  other  aid  be  required,  then  a  little  vertical  rod  of  metal,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  arc  with  divisions,  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
camera  itself,  will  define  the  steady  moment  (when  the  sun  is  shining) 
by  the  shadow  thrown  on  the  arc  from  its  vertical. 

The  camera  might  easily  be  attached  to  the  side  of  the  car  by 
means  of  light  outriggers,  which  would  hook  on  to  the  upper  edge ; 
and  from  the  other  end,  at  a  convenient  length,  a  supporting  piece 
would  hinge  and  rest  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  car.  This  is, 
however,  a  simple  matter  of  detail  which  might  be  carried  out  in 
various  ways.  Balloon  cars  might  be  made  with  a  small  hole  or  two 
in  the  bottom  for  pointing  a  lens  or  lenses  through.  The  tell-tale  or 
vertical  rod  and  arc  might  then  be  observed  on  the  edge  of  the  car. 
I  must  confess  I  see  nothing  to  interfere  with  obtaining  brilliant 
results  by  photographs  taken  from  balloons;  and  the  sooner  photo¬ 
graphers  secure  seats  in  the  cars  of  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great 
Britain  the  better  for  aiding  the  motives  of  the  Society  itself. 

A  few  words  now  on  the  late  contests.  On  Friday,  Sept.  3rd,  the 
Meteorological  Department  sent  a  forecast  of  wind  and  weather  for 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  4th  September,  to  the  office  of  the 
Balloon  Society,  stating  that  “  the  balloons  would  probably  take  a 
N.N.E.  to  N.E.  course;  the  force  of  wind  at  starting,  viz.,  at  5  p.m., 
would  be  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  velocity.” 
This  forecast  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  for  the  balloons  took  a 
course  N.E.  by  N.,  started  at  a  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and 
increased  their  speed,  so  as  to  make  an  average  on  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  run  of  twenty-six  and  a-half  miles  an  hour.  Taking  the  case 
of  the  “  Owl  ”  balloon,  which  started  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
distance  made  was  forty-three  miles  in  one  hour  and  thirty-eight 
minutes.  This  fact  shows  that  though  balloons  can  neither  be 
driven  nor  steered,  yet  by  proper  meteorological  observations  before¬ 
hand,  the  arc  of  a  wind  circle  can  be  defined  on  which  the  course  of 
the  balloon  can  be  previously  announced,  making  good  what  I  have 
invariably  put  forth  in  my  lectures,  viz.,  that  I  can  start  my  polar 
balloons  on  the  curve  of  a  known  wind  circle  from  my  winter  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  North  Pole. 

The  late  international  contest  has  demonstrated  that  two  balloons 
starting  together,  though  independent  of  each  other,  can  travel  sixty 
miles  in  two  hours  aud  drop  close  to  one  another,  thereby  showing 
that  the  polar  balloons  need  not  be  actually  connected,  but  may  all 
start  at  the  same  time,  and  with  a  little  common  care  work  well 
together ;  indeed,  the  difficulties  of  arctic  ballooning  will  not  be  so 
great  as  those  to  be  met  with  in  this  country.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  new  British  arctic  expedition  being 
organised  to  compete  with  expeditions  about  to  leave  the  shores  of 


other  countries ;  and  I  am  also  pleased  to  record  the  success  of  the 
late  balloon  trips — so  encouraging,  as  it  must  be,  to  the  prospects  of 
the  new  enterprise.  John  P.  Cheyne, 

It.  Commander,  H.K. 


GLEANINGS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

In  my  last  notes  I  called  attention  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Jarman’s  prepared 
bromide  of  silver,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  experimentalists  who 
so  freely  give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  or  Photography  would  have  tried  the  new  product 
aud  have  reported  on  its  merits.  Since  none  have  as  yet  done  so,  I 
venture  to  jot  down  the  results  of  my  own  experiments. 

That  to  prepare  bromide  of  silver  in  a  pure  state  by  precipitation 
from  an  aqueous  solution,  to  wash  it  by  decantation,  and  afterwards 
add  it  to  a  suitable  medium  for  coating  plates,  is  the  simplest  and 
quickest  way  to  form  an  emulsion  must  have  struck  many  experi¬ 
mentalists  even  in  the  days  of  collodio-bromide.  As  long  as  collo¬ 
dion  was  the  medium  of  emulsification  there  Beem  to  have  been 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  practically  applying  what  seemed  so 
attractive  in  theory.  With  the  advent  of  gelatine  there  came  a 
change,  and  Captain  Abney  worked  out  and  brought  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  a  practical  method  of  thus 
emulsifying  silver  bromide — a  method  which  he  improved  later  in 
the  same  year.  In  less  skilful  hands  than  those  of  the  inventor  the 
process  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  success;  even  so  good 
a  chemist  as  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  failed  with  it,  and  introduced 
a  modification  which  can  be  scarcely  called  a  simplification,  and 
consequently  met  with  even  less  recognition  than  its  predecessor. 
Mr.  Jarman  seems  to  have  profited  by  the  labours  of  these  experi¬ 
mentalists;  and  aided,  no  doubt,  by  useful  modifications  of  his  owd, 
has  produced  commercially-prepared  bromide  of  silver  in  its  most 
sensitive  state,  requiring  only  to  be  mixed  with  dissolved  gelatine  for 
use.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  wording  of  the  advertisement,  and  I 
determined  to  verify  its  attractive  promises.  I  duly  received  by 
post  a  small  box  containing  a  half-ounce  bottle  of  the  precious 
bromide.  It  was  in  the  moist  state,  mixed  with  a  viscous  fluid  which 
I  presume  to  be  glycerine. 

Following  the  enclosed  directions — which  were  simple  in  the  ex¬ 
treme — I  poured  the  contents  of  the  bottle  into  a  mortar,  rinsed  out 
the  bottle  with  a  few  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  after  well  grinding 
with  the  pestle  poured  the  contents  into  my  porcelain  saucepan,  in 
which  I  had  placed  600  grains  of  Nelson’s  transparent  sheet  gelatine, 
added  sixteen  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and,  after  soaking  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  placed  the  saucepan  in  hot  water.  When  the 
contents  were  melted  I  stirred  vigorously,  added  one  and  a-half  ounce 
of  alcohol,  filtered,  and  proceeded  to  coat  a  few  plates.  I  found  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  drying  them,  owing  to  the  very  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather  and  to  the  plates  having  been  very  thickly 
coated.  I  think  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  gelatine  (thirty 
grains  to  the  ounce)  may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

My  first  plate  was  exposed  while  still  wet  and  produced  a  fair 
negative — dense  and  clean,  but,  the  light  being  very  bad,  it  was  not 
a  brilliant-looking  picture,  and  had  an  out-of-focus  appearance,  which 
often  results  from  using  gelatine  plates  in  the  moist  state.  The  next 
plate  was  one  that  had  been  less  thickly  coated  and  had  dried 
quicker.  It  gave  me  a  very  quick  and  brilliant  negative  in  three 
seconds  with  a  single  landscape  lens  The  subject  was  a  house 
and  foliage  very  well  lit  with  bright  sunshine.  These  plates  were 
developed  with  alkaline  pyro.,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  restraining 
bromide.  Two  plates  I  tried  with  ferrous  oxalate  proved  very  un¬ 
satisfactory ;  and  two  others  developed  with  Swan’s  developer, 
containing  a  larger  quantity  of  bromide,  were  slower  and  less  dense, 
with  a  slight  inclination  in  one  to  blurring.  All  the  films  had  a 
tendency  to  staining,  but  were  very  free  from  spots  or  markings. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  good  and  rapid  results  may  be 
obtained  on  plates  prepared  with  the  sensitive  bromide  of  silver,  and 
that  the  manipulations  are  simple  in  the  extreme.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  yet  hit  on  the  best  developer  for  these  plates;  indeed  I  think 
alkaline  development  for  gelatine  plates  requires  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  The  number  and  variety  of  formulae  at  present  extant  are 
enough  to  puzzle  anyone.  My  principal  fear  about  Mr.  Jarman’s 
emulsion  is  that  for  landscape  work  it  may  be  subject  to  blurring,  and 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  per  ounce  in  order  to  secure  denser 
films  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  gelatine-— at  least  in  winter  and 
for  large  plates. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  an  amateur  asks  himself  when 
he  makes  up  an  emulsion  is-— How  long  will  it  keep?  I  am  sure 
that  the  fear  of  wasting  a  lot  of  emulsion,  if  it  be  impossible  to  use  it 
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up  at  once,  deters  many  from  experimenting  with  gelatine.  To  prove 
the  keeping  quality  of  gelatine  emulsion,  I  coated  a  few  plates  last 
week  with  two  samples  of  emulsion — one  made  up  March  22nd,  1879  ; 
the  other  January  10th,  1880.  The  first  contained  one  ounce  of 
alcohol  to  every  nine  ounces  of  emulsion ;  the  second  two  and  a- 
quarter  ounces  to  every  ten  ounces.  I  exposed  and  developed  a 
plate  made  with  each,  and  found  their  sensitiveness  and  other 
qualities  completely  unimpaired.  That  made  with  No.  1  was  fault¬ 
less  in  every  respect;  that  with  No.  2  frilled  badly  at  one  end  of  the 
plate,  but,  as  it  was  made  with  a  sample  of  gelatine  inclined  to  frill¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  attribute  the  defect  to  keeping  the  emulsion. 

I  dare  say  many  workers  who  have  been  troubled  in  drying  their 
plates  during  damp  weather  have  found  the  advantage  of  putting  a 
tin  or  jar  of  hot  water  into  the  drying-box  to  raise  the  temperature. 
I  saw  in  a  foreign  review  the  other  day  a  notice  of  a  system  of  heating 
foot-warmers  that  was  being  tried  in  America  which  I  think  might 
be  advantageously  used  by  photographers,  as  it  ensures  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  heat  in  the  tins.  Instead  of  being  filled  with  water  they 
are  tightly  packed  with  crystals  of  acetate  of  soda  (a  Balt  that  lique¬ 
fies  at  about  212°),  hermetically  closed,  and  placed  in  an  oven  or 
plunged  in  hot  water  until  liquefaction  of  the  contents  takes  place. 
The  moment  the  temperature  begins  to  lower  recrystallisation  slowly 
takes  place,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  evolution  of  heat, 
which  is  said  to  continue  for  so  long  a  period  as  eighteen  hours. 

George  Mansfield. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

Since  my  last  notes  were  written  another  Exhibition  has  been 
opened  and  has  very  nearly  run  its  course.  My  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  room  in  Pall  Mall  has,  perhaps,  not  been  as  close  and 
attentive  as  it  might  have  been;  but  I  think  I  have  seen  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  form  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  average  ex¬ 
hibition — neither  better  nor  worse  than  its  predecessors,  though,  in 
some  respects,  differing  very  materially  from  them.  In  one  respect 
— the  total  absence  of  foreign  exhibitors — it  is,  perhaps,  singular; 
and  this  leads  me  to  ask  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  arrangements  or  otherwise  that  has' “choked  off,”  so  to  say, 
the  few  foreigners  who  have  exhibited  in  former  years. 

In  reply  to  my  own  question  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  feeling  as 
expressed  by  the  Editors  that  the  present  system  of  placing  the  medals 
unconditionally  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  is  a  bad  one,  more 
especially  looking  at  the  present  constitution  of  that  body.  I  should 
not,  myself,  were  I  a  worker  in  a  particular  branch  of  photography 
which  came  neither  under  the  head  of  “art”  nor  “ instantaneitv,” 
care  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  up  an  exhibit  which 
would  have  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  the 
majority  of  whom,  to  put  it  mildly,  would  not — possibly  could  not  be 
expected  to — understand  anything  about  it,  and  who  would  therefore, 
for  their  own  sakes,  fight  as  shy  of  it  as  a  certain  ancient  but  not  over¬ 
respectable  individual  is  said  to  do  of  “  holy  water.” 

x  x  x 

Why  place  a  number  of  artists  in  a  false  position  by  asking  them 
to  practically  rule — if  they  do  not  form — the  majority  in  judging 
matters  that  nobody  but  the  wiseacres  of  the  “  Parent  ”  Society 
expects  them  to  know  anything  about  ?  Why  give  portrait  photo¬ 
graphers  the  trouble  of  getting  up  frames  of  high  class  work  in  their 
department  when  all  the  medals  which  do  not  belong  beforehand  to 
the  traditional  recipients  of  such  rewards,  are  to  be  given  for  mere 
rapidity  of  exposure  ?  Why,  in  fact,  go  on  gradually  undermining 
the  future  stability,  not  only  of  the  annual  exhibition,  but  of  the 
Society  itself?  I  pause  for  a  reply,  and  expect  I  may  continue 
“  pausing.” 

X  X  X 

Turning  from  the  oldest-established  photographic  society  in  the 
world  to  the  newest,  I  have  to  notice,  since  my  last,  the  formation  (or 
rather  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  first  meeting)  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association  of  America.  From  the  published  reports  of 
the  first  convention  of  this  new  organisation  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can 
ever,  under  present  circumstances,  prove  of  the  slightest  practical 
benefit  to  photography  or  photographers,  though  it  may  do  so  to 
stock  dealers,  at  the  same  time  affording  an  available  excuse  for  a 
holiday  to  a  number  of  well-to-do  but  over-worked  “j pros."  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  forms  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  similar  character  to  the  scientific  world  in  this  country, 
and  is,  as  a  rule,  almost  barren  of  practical  results  in  any  branch  of 
science ;  still  it  goes  on  for  the  sake  of  the  holiday  it  affords.  But  if 
its  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  (say)  Berlin  one  year,  or  any  otl\er 
equally  adjacent  centre,  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  holiday-making 


scientists  would  travel  that  distance  in  preference  to  making  a  real 
holiday  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  or  any  other  place  where  science 
might  for  the  nonce  be  cast  to  the  winds  and  forgotten. 

x  x  x 

Our  friends  in  “the  States”  find  it  impossible  to  work  together 
“in  brotherly  love”  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  them  to  establish 
local  societies  on  the  European  principle;  and,  feeling  the  want 
of  such  arrangements,  they  try  to  bridge  over  the  difficulty  by  start¬ 
ing  one  gigantic  affair  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  one  another, 
once  a  year  at  any  rate,  with  the  least  possible  opportunity  of 
mutual  intercourse  and  the  slightest  risk  of  quarrelling.  I  tell  them 
that  it  won’t  do.  Let  them  drop  their  trade  jealousies;  let  eacii 
te^ch  himself  to  believe  that  he  may  possibly  be  able  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  his  humble  neighbour,  and  then  it  will  gradually  become 
possible  to  form  local  societies  which,  if  they  don’t  set  the  Missiesipi 
or  the  Hudson  on  fire  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  exploits,  will  at  least 
promote  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship  and  reciprocity  amongst  photo¬ 
graphers  of  all  classes,  which  I  say  emphatically  does  not  exist 
in  America  at  present.  The  old  N.  P.  A.  is  dead ;  let  the  new  P.  A. 
of  A.  take  care  they  do  not  perpetuate  its  faults  and  jealousies,  and 
so  secure  their  own  early  downfall. 

%  & 

One  or  two  noteworthy  matters  have  appeared  in  the  Jonrn&l 
during  the  month.  First  of  these  is  Mr.  Cowan’s  proposal  to 
establish  a  standard  measurement  of  sensitiveness,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  secure  an  actinometer  (or,  as  it  is  now  called,  a  “een- 
sitometer”)  capable  of  describing  in  intelligible  terms  the  degree  of 
rapidity  possessed  by  not  only  any  sensitive  surface  (as  at  present 
seems  to  be  the  idea),  but  also  of  lenses.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
me  that  we  have  attained  the  present  pitch  of  excellence  in  matters 
photographic  without  having  previously  “tackled”  in  a  serious 
manner  this  confessedly  difficult  question.  I  for  one  hope  the 
subject  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop,  but  trust  some  sort  of  committee 
will  be  formed  to  push  the  matter  to  a  practical  and  successful  issue. 

x  X  x 

In  connection  with  this  plan  of  standard  measurement  of  sensitive¬ 
ness,  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  ElJerbeck’s  tables  of  the  comparative  exposures 
necessary  with  different  lenses  will  be  highly  useful,  if,  indeed,  they 
do  not  remove  nearly  all  the  difficulties  in  computing  exposures. 
But  I  think  most  operators  who  work  with  a  variety  of  lenses 
possess  some  such  tables  or  other  ready  means  of  calculating  expo¬ 
sures  when  changing  from  one  instrument  to  another.  If  they  don’t 
they  ought  to. 

x  x  x 

Mr.  George  Dawson  has  pointed  out  a  new  source  of  spots  in 
gelatine  plates,  and  corroborative  evidence  has  been  forthcoming 
from  Mr.  Seymour  Conway  showing  that  Mr.  Dawson’s  ground 
of  complaint  is  well  based.  On  the  other  side  I  may  say  that 
I  have  for  more  than  twelve  months  used  earthenware  jars  in 
compounding  my  emulsions,  and  know  many  others  who  have  done 
the  same,  without  experiencing  the  evil  results  above  mentioned, 
xx  x 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore’s  proposed  remedy  fur  the  obnoxious  “Coignet 
pits”  is  as  novel  as  ingenious;  but  I  think  I  should  prefer  to  rely  on 
other  and  older  methods  in  preference.  I  should  also  elect  to  con¬ 
tinue  making  gelatine  emulsion  rather  than  attempt  to  attain  an 
approximately  equal  sensitiveness  by  the  complicated  and  somewhat 
questionable  plan  patented  by  Herr  Wolfram.  I  imagine  the  quality 
of  the  results  obtained  with  gelatine  would  compare  favourably  with 
those  produced  by  the  rapid  collodion  emulsion  compounded  in  that 
manner.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  do  not  think  so.  Argus. 

- ♦ - 

A  SEASON’S  WORK  WITH  THE  GELATINE  TROCESS. 

It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  season  that  I 
decided  to  use  the  gelatine  process  exclusively  for  my  summer's  work 
out  of  doors;  for,  having  been  very  successful  with  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  of  my  own  modification  previously.  I  did  not  like  to 
give  it  up  entirely,  and  at  first  I  thought  I  would  work  both  pro¬ 
cesses — collodion  and  gelatine.  But  alter  carefully  making  many 
comparative  experiments  as  to  which  was  the  better  process  of  the 
two,  and  although  at  the  outset  my  mind  was  biassed  against  gela¬ 
tine,  I  found  that  the  latter  gave  by  far  the  better  results;  that  is, 
when  I  understood  it,  and  learnt  to  know  the  right  kind  of  negative 
required  to  give  a  good  print.  To  me  gelatine  plates  are  now  as 
easy  to  develope  as  the  old-fashioned  plate,  and  to  my  mind  far  more 
interesting;  while  I  find  much  greater  latitude  as  to  exposure  than  I 
thought  I  should — 1  may  say,  when  properly  handled,  almost  &a 
much  as  with  wet  plates. 
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The  facilities  for  obtaining  good  commercial  gelatine  plates  are  now 
very  great;  but  I  do  not  hold  with  photographers  dodging  about  and 
using  every  maker’s  plates  that  are  in  the  market.  My  advice  is — 
ascertain  a  good  maker  and  stick  to  him.  A  pupil  of  mine  (a  novice) 
made  the  remark  to  me  the  other  day  that  it  did  not  matter  about 
keeping  a  stock  of  gelatine  plates  on  hand,  as  they  could  be  obtained 
almost  every where ;  for  he  supposed  gelatine  plates  were  very  much 
like  eggs  in  the  market — all  alike.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
others  are  of  the  same  opinion.  But  he  put  his  opinion  to  the  test, 
and  very  soon  found  out  his  mistake  by  getting  hold  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  bad  sample. 

Many  who  are  of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind  may  find  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  preparing  their  own  plates;  but  I  think  they  will  not  find  it 
profitable.  I  have  made  experiments  this  year  with  plates  containing 
only  bromide  of  silver,  also  bromo-iodide  and  bromo-chloro-iodide ;  but 
for  rapidity  I  think  the  latter  carries  off  the  palm.  The  chloride  seems 
to  confer  a  peculiar,  grey  tone  to  the  finished  negative.  I  have  some 
that  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  wet  plates  as  regards  colour. 

I  feel  assured  that  iodide  is  now  quite  indispensable.  I  saw  in  an 
article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  on  October  8th — 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  Interviewed,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  a  former 
editor— in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Colonel  said  he  “  had  found 
that  iodide  was  positively  mischievous.”  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  who  hold  the  same  opinion. 

I  also  saw  an  article — I  think  by  Mr.  H.  Manfield — in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  which  is  a  recommendation  to 
develops  gelatine  plates  on  the  spot.  Such  a  system  might  answer 
provided  one  did  not  mind  carrying  a  water-butt  about  on  one’s  back ; 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  gelatine  plates  require  an  immense 
amount  of  water.  I  have  always  been  more  successful  in  leaving  the 
developing  alone  until  I  get  home  to  my  own  dark  room,  where  I  am 
accustomed  to  the  light.  I  can  then  develope  the  plates  with  the 
greatest  certainty ;  and  I  think  nothing  perplexes  one  so  much  as  to 
attempt  to  develope — gelatine  plates  especially — in  a  light  to  which 
one  is  not  accustomed.  Some  like  to  develope  in  coal  cellars ;  I  don’t. 

After  the  plate  has  been  fixed  with  hypo,  the  sooner  the  last  traces 
of  that  salt  are  removed  from  the  film  the  better,  as  the  negative  gets 
weaker  by  keeping.  Anyone  can  easily  try  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  : — After  the  plate  has  been  fixed  wash  it  slightly  (as  some  like 
to  wash  their  plates),  and  set  it  up  to  dry  for  the  night.  On 
examining  the  plate  the  next  morning  the  image,  in  most  instances, 
will  be  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  too  slight  washing  is  the 
reason  we  hear  of  gelatine  negatives  fading  away. 

I  have  this  year  done  several  instantaneous  street  views  with 
moving  figures ;  but  to  my  mind  they  are  at  times  very  unsatisfactory, 
especially  if  a  walking  figure  be  represented  with  one  foot  raised 
from  the  ground.  I  never  remember  ever  seeing  a  picture  painted 
with  a  figure  like  that,  for  walking  figures  require  to  have  the  feet  in 
repose  on  the  ground.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  with  (say)  a 
boy  running.  The  figure  is  then  altogether  in  a  different  attitude; 
the  body  is  pressed  forward,  and  one  foot  poised  high  in  the  air, 
giving  the  idea  of  “go,”  motion,  and  life.  I  think  running  could  not 
well  be  represented  with  both  feet  on  the  ground.  Again,  another 
instance:  in  taking  a  carriage  wheel  in  motion,  to  see  every  spoke  of 
the  wheel  perfectly  defined  would  be  anything  but  truthful.  I  think 
that  instantaneous  pictures  of  moving  subjects  should  not  be  too 
sharp ;  if  they  are,  all  the  “  go  ”  is  lost.  I  have  two  pictures  before 
me  now— instantaneous  “bits”  of  sea.  In  one  the  exposure  has 
been  so  rapid  that  everything  is  sharp  and  well  defined  and  maplike, 
without  the  least  animation;  in  the  other  the  exposure  appears  not 
to  have  been  so  rapid.  The  effect  in  the  latter  is  far  superior  to  the 
former,  the  broken  water  looking  like  froth,  as  it  should  do,  and  all 
seems  as  it  were  alive  and  full  of  truth. 

In  this  kind  of  picture  I  always  focus  on  the  foreground  object 
very  sharply,  and  let  the  distance  come  as  it  will,  which  gives 
breadth  and  atmosphere  ;  but  to  gain  this  effect  all  the  focus  must  be 
concentrated  on  the  foreground  objects.  I  remember  once  having  to 
photograph  a  very  dark  interior,  the  principal  objects  being  in  the 
mid  distance,  and  I  recollect  that  having  focussed  on  them  they 
looked  all  very  well  in  the  camera,  but  a  totally  different  thing  in  the 
finished  print.  I  did  another,  but  this  time  focussing  sharp  on  the 
foreground ;  this  gave  a  print  which  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  had  a  very  I  ruthful  effect. 

Some  seem  to  advocate  backing  the  plates  with  a  non-actinic  pig¬ 
ment,  such  as  burnt  sienna,  &c.,  with  a  little  gum  water.  I  never 
back  my  plates,  as  I  always  take  the  precaution  to  use  very  dense 
films — the  denser  the  film  the  less  chance  there  is  of  blurring.  I  in¬ 
variably  reject  thin  transparent  films,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  good  results  on  them.  Thin]fi!,ms  give  thin,  misty  images,  with 
fog  more  or  less. 


There  is  also  another  unsuspected  cause  of  plate-fogging  that  I 
have  never  seen  touched  upon  in  the  journals,  and  of  which  I  have 
seen  many  instances  in  the  old  days  of  wet-plate  photography.  For 
instance:  take  an  ordinary  sliding-body  camera,  and  if  one  of  the 
wide-angle  lenses — such  as  are  generally  now  used — be  employed, 
let  the  subject  be  focussed  and  the  focussing-screen  removed,  when 
upon  again  covering  the  head  with  the  focussiug-cloth  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cone  of  rays  illuminates  the  end  of  the  camera  nearest  the 
sensitive  plate,  and  the  result  is  that  this  illuminated  part  of  the 
camera  reflects  light  in  all  directions  on  to  the  face  of  the  plate,  fog 
being  the  result.  In  bellows-bodied  cameras  the  light  is  intercepted 
by  the  ribs  of  the  bellows,  and  kept  back ;  but,  even  in  bellows- 
bodied  cameras  and  with  ordinary-angled  lenses,  it  requires  one  to 
be  very  careful  to  avoid  certain  kinds  of  markings,  one  of  which  I 
will  explain,  as  an  example.  About  June  last  I  was  photographing 
some  interiors  with  ornamented  plaster  ceilings,  and  when  I  de¬ 
veloped  the  negatives  they  were  perfect  except  at  one  part — the 
ceiling;  that  being  of  an  even,  delicate  tint  I  could  not  pass  it,  so 
was  obliged  to  do  all  my  work  over  again.  In  this  ceiling  a  band 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  negative,  was  about  as  dense  again  as  any  other  part  of  the 
ceiling.  I  found  it  was  caused  by  the  square  inner  frame  that  the  dark 
slide  and  focussing-screen  run  against,  and  which  also  folds  the 
leather  bellows  body  in  position,  having  a  flat  surface  on  its  upper  edge 
of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  light  striking  on  this  from 
the  ceiling  illuminated  it  and  was  reflected  upwards  on  to  the  plate, 
being  thus  the  cause  of  the  defect  named.  In  the  sides  and  floor  of 
the  room  this  defect  was  not  visible,  owing  to  there  being  very  little 
illumination.  The  only  remedy  is  to  have  this  frame  bevelled  off  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  sloping  inwards  towards  the  lens — the  part  of  the 
frame  at  the  top  being  almost  only  a  knife  edge — and  the  defect 
ceases  at  once. 

All  studio  cameras  ought  to  be  fitted  with  inner  frames  with 
apertures  corresponding  in  size  to  the  plate  employed,  to  shut  back 
all  the  extra  light  that  is  not  required.  They  must  also  have  the 
edges  bevelled  inwards.  I  have  a  camera  still  in  my  possession, 
made,  I  should  think,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  fitted  with 
these  inner  shifting  frames.  I  generally  use  them,  as  it  is  far  more 
easy  to  see  the  boundary  lines  of  the  picture  than  to  be  looking  for 
pencil  lines  ruled  on  the  focussing-screen;  and  I  have  no  doubt  this 
is  what  they  were  intended  for  in  those  days. 

We  often  hear  of  gelatine  plates  fogging.  The  same  sample  that 
works  perfectly  well  in  one  person’s  hands  fogs  in  the  hands  of 
another;  but  I  think  that  in  many  cases  the  cause  is  owing  to  the 
defective  apparatus  in  general  use.  I  know  that  many  good  photo¬ 
graphers  run  after  the  cheap  claptrap  apparatus  that  is  advertised  so 
freely;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  all  this  cheap  stuff  is  dear  in  the 
long  run.  Cheapness  is  the  order  of  the  day  now  with  many, 
regardless  of  quality. 

I  have  no  doubt  Hare’s  changing-box  has  been  a  boon  to  many  in 
these  dry-plate  days.  To  my  mind  it  is  perfect,  except  in  one  little 
point,  and  that  is  when  the  sliding-top  lid  of  the  box  slides  off. 
Although  it  is  fitted  with  the  greatest  skill  and  accuracy,  if  in 
changing  the  plate  this  side  is  turned  up  to  the  light,  the  light  gets 
in  and  impresses  upon  the  plate  a  finely-ruled  line.  Sometimes  two 
or  three  will  be  found.  This  can  be  avoided,  as  I  said  before,  if  one 
exercises  thoughtfulness  and  keeps  this  side  of  the  box  downwards. 

I  never  find  any  difficulty  with  changing-boxes  from  the  plates 
sticking,  provided  precaution  be  taken  to  see  that  the  plates  go  into 
the  grooves  easily.  If  they  go  in  easily  they  will  invariably  pass 
from  the  box  to  the  slide  and  back  again  without  the  slightest  hitch — 
at  least,  I  have  always  found  it  so.  Very  often  the  makers  of  plates 
are  greatly  to  blame.  I  am  aware  it  is  a  rule  with  them  if  making 
(say)  quarter-plates  to  coat  whole  plates,  and  when  dry  to  cut  them 
into  four,  and  to  cut  10  X  8  into  5X4,  and  so  on.  Very  often  some 
of  these  plates  will  be  found  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  too  long  or 
too  wide,  and  sometimes  others  will  be  found  the  other  way — too 
small.  To  avoid  mishaps,  before  I  start  on  a  journey  I  always  try 
all  my  plates  in  a  gauge — either  those  I  make  myself  or  any  I  have 
purchased.  AH  these  little  matters  can  be  very  readily  attended  to 
at  home,  whereas  they  sometimes  cause  considerable  annoyance 
when  on  a  trip.  I  have  gone  through  all  this  kind  of  thing,  so  can 
speak  positively  about  them, 

In  developing  I  attach  great  importance  to  having  the  pyrogallic 
acid  kept  in  a  dissolved  state  ready  for  use  to  measure  out.  It  can 
either  be  kept  in  the  old  form  in  absolute  alcohol,  or  in  the  modified 
form  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  viz.,  alcohol  and  glycerine.  The  latter 
is  preferable  for  gelatine  plates.  I  have  found  that,  if  a  solution  of 
joyro.  be  made  at  the  time  of  using,  occasionally  some  of  the  particles 
are  not  so  readily  dissolved  as  others;  and  if  one  of  these  undissolved 
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particles  happen  to  settle  on  the  plate  a  black  spot  is  the  result. 
Spots  (of  the  same  description)  will  sometimes  show  themselves  if 
old  and  dirty  solutions  of  alum  be  used.  I  have  seen  them  on  several 
occasions. 

I  have  continued  to  use  albumen  in  my  devoloper,  as  proposed  by 
me  some  time  since  in  these  pages.  I  find  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  using  it,  and  the  resulting  image,  to  my  mind,  is  far  superior  to 
any  that  have  been  developed  without  it.  I  have  had  several  letters 
from  gentlemen  speaking  in  praise  of  it  since  I  introduced  it.  After 
the  plate  is  dry  and  finished  I  coat  it  with  a  rather  thick  collodion ; 
and  if  I  only  require  a  few  prints  from  the  plate  I  print  from  it  as  it 
is,  as  in  this  state  it  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  wear.  If  I  am  likely 
to  require  a  large  number  of  prints  from  it  I  give  it  a  thin  coat  of 
lac  varnish,  which  renders  it  perfectly  waterproof.  The  collodion 
alone  does  not  render  it  waterproof,  which  will  be  readily  seen 
if  a  spot  of  water  happen  to  get  on  the  surface,  for  the  gelatine  will 
swell  up  immediately.  I  never  print  from  a  gelatine  film  unless  it 
be  protected  in  some  way  or  other,  as  the  film  is  sure  to  stain  sooner 
or  later.  William  Brooks. 


AMMONIO-COLLODIO-EMULSION. 

The  Editors  made  a  few  passing  remarks  last  week  respecting  a  new 
patent  (!)  for  compounding  collodio-bromide  of  silver  emulsion 
wherein  the  use  of  ammonia  seems  to  be  the  patentable  feature. 
Unless  there  be  something  more  in  the  process  than  is  detailed 
in  the  specification,  then  I  presume  the  inventor  will  be  welcome  to 
all  the  good  work  and  profits  that  may  accrue  to  himself  and  others 
from  its  successful  practice.  If  there  be  anything  important  with¬ 
held  in  the  description,  then  the  patent  is  void. 

From  all  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
collodion  I  have  always  found  that  the  addition  to  it  of  ammonia, 
even  in  very  minute  proportion,  altered  its  character  so  as  to  render 
it  useless  for  photographic  purposes.  This  deterioration  is  apart 
from  the  ill  effect  that  such  addition  has  on  the  silver  bath.  How¬ 
ever,  we  live  to  learn,  and  this  may  be  another  instance  in  point. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  condemn  the  ammonio-collodion  pro¬ 
cess  on  supposititious  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  fairly  tried 
it  by  such  information  as  the  published  specification  vouchsafes  to  us, 
and — failed.  Had  I  or  anyone  else  succeeded  the  photographic 
world  would  have  been  none  the  better  off,  although  perhaps  a  little 
wiser.  After  all,  no  advantage  seems  to  be  claimed  for  it  except  that 
the  plates  can  be  rendered  “  as  sensitive  ”  (or  approximately  so)  “  as 
gelatino-bromide  plates.” 

Now,  when  one  can  prepare  thoroughly  reliable  and  more  sensitive 
gelatine  plates  at  perhaps  less  than  half  the  price  and  labour  of  this 
so-called  patent  process,  it  seems  to  be  ridiculous  nonsense  on  the 
part  of  any  other  individual  to  attempt  nowadays  to  seduce  us  into 
“  advancing  backwards  ”  by  the  allurements  (?)  of  even  a  patented 
invention.  Nevertheless  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  one  who 
has  succeeded  to  his  satisfaction  in  obtaining  good  negatives  by  this 
process,  and  who  will  furnish  us  with  full  working  details,  so  that  its 
capabilities  for  really  good  work  may  be  fairly  tested,  and  thus  from 
personal  experience  to  enlighten  our  photographic  brethren  and 
further  the  progress  of  our  delightful  art.  Perhaps  “Argus,”  “Free 
Lance,”  or  “  Mrs.  Harris”  might  be  induced  to  favour  us  with  a  few 
notes  in  tune.  G.  Manson,  M.D. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES. 

Though  limited  are  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  operator,  there 
are  yet  certain  effects  which,  when  introduced  into  a  photograph 
with  skill,  go  towards  making  what  is  commonly  termed  “  a  perfect 
picture,”  and  with  these  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  communication 
to  deal. 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration  in  the  composition  of 
a  photograph  is  variety,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  aptly  termed,  “life.” 
In  the  case  of  first-class  operators  this  quality  is  most  apparent.  We 
observe  in  their  photographs  a  startling  and  vivid  resemblance  to  the 
original;  and,  on  looking  attentively  at  their  posing,  we  find  that  those 
qualities  are  gained  by  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figure.  The 
balance  in  the  composition  and  the  accuracy  of  the  lines  are  to  be 
considered  after  the  broad  principle  of  this  variety  in  the  pose  is 
started.  Now,  in  order  to  render  my  meaning  as  clear  as  possible,  I 
will  give  one  or  two  examples.  I  take  a  title,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  title  shall  be  the  arrangement  of  the  sitter. 

The  first  example  I  name  A  Memory  of  the  Ball.  To  be  taken  in 
the  studio  is  a  young  lady  im  evening  dress.  She  is  supposed  to  be 
fresh  from  the  ball-room.  In  posing  this  sitter  I  have  two  back¬ 
grounds — one  lighter  in  colour  than  the  other.  I  cover  the  darker 


one  nearly  half-way  across  by  the  lighter  one.  Here  is  the  first 
slight  intimation  we  have  of  variety.  I  should  prefer  the  visitor  to 
have  something  carelessly  thrown  over  her  shoulders — say  an  opera 
cloak.  She  is  placed  so  that  the  front  of  the  figure  shows  a  perspec¬ 
tive;  her  head  is  then  moved  round  to  the  front  until  it  gives  what 
is  called  “  three-quarter  view.”  In  this  position,  the  head  being  in  a 
different  pose  to  the  body — facing  in  another  direction — it  introduces 
variety  again.  Now,  once  more:  the  head  may  be  bent  the  very 
slightest  degree  downward,  which  does  away  with  stiffness  and  creates 
an  element  we  require  in  the  shape  of  “meditation.”  The  head  all 
this  time  is  posed  against  the  end  of  the  lighter-coloured  background, 
so  that  only  that  side  of  the  face  and  figure  which  receives  the  high 
light  comes  in  front  of  the  dark  background,  and  shows  in  contratt. 
One  arm  now  crosses  under  her  bust  and  meets  the  other,  which,  we 
will  say,  for  the  sake  of  example,  holds  a  rose.  The  petals  of  this 
flower  she  is  pulling  from  its  stem,  and  thus  we  have  the  suggestion 
above  sketched  out.  Perhaps,  from  this  first  example,  the  attentive 
reader  may  have  caught  my  meaning  regarding  variety  in  the  pose, 
which  is  a  quality  in  the  making  of  a  good  photograph  that  is  para¬ 
mount  to  everything  else. 

To  fill  up  this  picture  with  any  accessories  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  skill.  Harmony  comes  in  here.  The  surroundings  must 
harmonise  with  the  suggestion  involved  in  the  photograph.  To 
spread  out  a  curtain  near  the  sitter  would  not  be  tasteful — rather  do 
without  any  accessories.  Some  tall,  broad-leafed  plant  on  the  side 
of  the  dark  background  would  be  better;  it  would  relieve  the  sombre 
corner. 

Now  we  will  take  an  example  with  two  figures,  and  observe  how 
variety  is  introduced.  We  will  call  it  Mother  and  Child.  The  figure 
of  the  lady  is  seen  greatly  in  perspective,  she  being  placed  so  that 
the  lens  catches  her  in  profile,  in  which  position  there  is  little  or 
no  variety  apparent,  the  head  not  being  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
body.  However,  we  shall  see  that  the  figure  of  the  child  supplies 
this  want.  The  mother  takes  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  with  its 
arm  encircling  her  neck  and  its  forehead  touching  her  cheek,  the 
whole  figure  of  the  child  is  differently  posed  to  her  own,  the  face  and 
figure  of  the  former  being  a  three-quarter  view,  while  the  mother's 
is  a  side  one,  the  figure  of  the  child  supplying  the  want  of  variety  in 
the  pose  of  the  mother.  The  accuracy  of  the  lines  can,  with  a  little 
knowledge,  be  easily  established,  and  the  picture  well  balanced  in 
light  and  shade.  There  should  be  the  vigorous  lighting  on  the  pro¬ 
file  of  the  mother,  the  gradation  on  the  shady  side  of  the  cheek 
of  the  child  which  leans]against  her  own,  and  the  fully-lighted  other 
cheek  of  the  child  with,  of  course,  the  blending  of  the  concomitant 
parts  of  both  figures. 

There  is  a  reality  about  a  photograph  in  which  variety  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  posing.  It  partakes  of  life — naturalness;  and  it  is 
acceptable  and  agreeable  to  the  eye.  A  sitter  does  not  look  exactly 
as  if  he  had  jumped  out  of  a  book  of  fashions. 

Take  another  single  figure — say  it  is  a  young  lady  in  outdoor 
costume.  Draw  out  the  landscape  background,  and  pose  her  (be 
careful  not  to  place  her  opposite  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  with  her  head 
touching  the  topmast  branches)  with  her  figure  nearly  sideways. 
Then  move  her  head  until  it  comes  in  a  line  with  the  arm  nearest 
the  camera.  In  this  position  all  the  contour  of  the  figure  is  shown 
in  a  graceful  manner,  and,  after  gaining  a  bright,  sparkling  expres¬ 
sion,  observe  what  a  difference  that  simple  movement  makes.  If 
she  had  been  placed  square  to  the  camera  and  with  no  variety 
in  the  pose  her  face  would  have  come  out  like  a  full  moon. 

In  conclusion:  I  would  make  a  few  observations  on  the  posing  of 
groups,  and  my  remarks  will  apply  to  them  taken  both  in  the  studio 
and  out.  The  heads  of  groups  should  never  on  any  occasion  be  all 
on  a  line.  This  is  a  style  of  posing  in  which  feeling  is  lost,  and  the 
sitters  become  so  many  wooden  blocks.  The  whole  group  should 
form  a  triangle,  and  also  a  series  of  triangles  should  be  formed  from 
head  to  head.  The  heads  in  a  group  should  never  all  be  looking  in 
the  same  direction  or  on  a  line  with  the  figure. 

I  trust  with  the  above  remarks  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear  as 
regards  variety  iu  the  posing,  which  is  indispensable  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  good  photograph.  Charles  King. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  EXTREMELY- SENSITIVE 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSIONS.* 

II.  Method  by  Boiling  and  Subsequent  Digestion  with 
Ammonia. 

This  method  is  more  complicated  than  Method  I.,  and  requires  more 
circumspection.  It  is  based  on  the  observation  that  the  modification  of 
*  Concluded  from  page  476. 
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bromide  of  silver  which  transmits  blue  light  is  produced  very  rapidly 
at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  100°  C. ,  and  that  the  sensitiveness 
of  such  an  emulsion — already  of  itself  highly  sensitive — can  be  increased 
by  subsequent  treatment  with  ammonia  at  a  gentle  heat,  while  con¬ 
tinued  boiling  would  bring  fog. 

The  proportions  of  the  separate  ingredients  are  the  same  as  in 
Method  I.  Twenty-four  grammes  of  bromide  of  potassium  ( not  having 
an  alkaline  reaction)  are  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  water  ;  thirty  to  forty- 
five  grammes  of  gelatine  are  added,  and,  after  soaking  for  a  long  time 
in  a  strong  glass*  bottle,  the  whole  is  dissolved  by  being  dipped  into 
hot  water.  The  temperature  of  the  water  bath  should  be  pretty  high — 
say  from  60°  to  70°  C.  To  this  very  warm  solution  add  a  solution  of 
thirty  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  300  c.c.  of  water  (which  may  also 
be  previously  warmed  in  the  water  bath,  though  this  is  not  absolutely 
indispensable).  Envelope  the  well-corked  bottle  in  a  cloth,  and  shake 
diligently,  taking  care  that  the  cork  or  stopper  of  the  bottle  is  not 
foi'ced  out  by  the  steam.  The  residue  of  the  silver  should  be  rinsed 
out  with  fifty  c.c.  of  water. 

During  the  boiling,  which  follows,  the  cork  should  not  usually  be 
driven  in  quite  tight,  for  fear  of  the  bottle  being  shattered  by  the 
expansion  of  the  steam.  So  when  using  a  common  glass  bottle  change 
the  cork  and  close  the  bottle  with  one  down  the  side  of  which  a  groove 
has  been  scooped.  The  bottle  filled  with  emulsion  is  then  put  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  light-tight  tin  saucepan  furnished  with  a  tight-fitting  lid,  +  and 
under  the  saucepan  is  placed  a  gas  jet  or  a  spirit  lamp,  care  being  taken 
that  not  even  the  reflected  light  from  the  spirit  flame  should  fall  upon 
the  emulsion.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  whole  operation 
takes  place  in  the  dark  room. 

The  water  bath,  which  already  contains  hot  water,  is  soon  brought 
to  the  boiling  point.  The  emulsion  is  allowed  to  remain  in  boiling 
water  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  ;  J  it  is  then  taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool. 

The  emulsion  already  possesses  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  (similar 
to  that  of  the  best  commercial  gelatine  plates),  and  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  any  further  treatment  with  ammonia.  The  latter,  however,  in¬ 
creases  the  sensitiveness  to  a  remarkable  degree,  on  account  of  which  I 
have  incorporated  digestion  with  ammonia  with  the  process.  When  the 
emulsion  has  become  quite  cold  (the  temperature  may  fall  to  20°  C.), 
add  to  it  eight  c.c.  of  strong  concentrated  ammonia  (s.g.  0’910) ;  place 
it  in  a  water  bath  of  from  35°  to  37°  C.,  and  digest  at  this  temperature 
for  half-an-hour  to  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  emulsion  is 
ready,  and  one  then  proceeds  (as  by  Method  I.),  after  it  has  set,  to  press 
it  out  in  nodules,  to  wash  it,  &c. 

A  gelatine  emulsion  prepared  by  Method  IT.  is  more  sensitive  than 
one  prepared  by  Method  I.  The  difference  is,  perhaps,  not  extremely 
great,  still  the  sensitiveness  of  that  prepared  by  the  Method  II. 
ought  at  least  to  be  a  fifth  greater  than  by  Method  I.  It  gives  very 
well-balanced  and  modulated  negatives,  free  from  that  hardness 
which  is  often  seen  in  less  sensitive  emulsions  which  are  difficult  of 
reduction  by  the  developer.  The  whole  picture  generally  comes  out 
pretty  quickly  under  the  developer,  and,  even  when  the  exposure  is  very 
short,  one  has  little  to  do  with  the  principal  fault  of  many  emulsions  : 
the  shadows  are  sufficiently  densely  developed  before  the  clear,  lighted 
parts  have  become  too  powerful.  I  therefore  believe  this  emulsion  will 
be  found  particularly  suitable  for  portraiture  in  the  studio.  It  can  be 
worked  to  opacity,  but  is  less  apt  than  emulsion  prepared  by  the  first 
method  to  produce  perfectly  white  and  black  blank  glass  negatives. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  : — Emulsions  prepared  by  Method  I.  are 
most  suited  for  the  production  of  hard  negatives,  and  those  prepared  by 
Method  II.  for  soft  negatives.  The  former  has  the  same  character 
as  the  most  sensitive  emulsions  at  present  in  the  market ;  the  character 
of  the  latter  is  unusual.  Still,  it  cannot  he  said  that  with  either,  both 
hard  and  soft,  negatives  cannot  he  got  according  to  the  way  they  are 
developed. 

In  the  preparation  of  emulsions  by  Method  II.,  I  repeat,  one  must 
go  very  carefully  to  work.  The  gelatine  and  bromide  of  potassium 
should  not  have  an  alkaline  reaction  for  fear  of  the  formation  of  fog 
during  the  boiling.  The  materials  must,  therefore,  be  previously  tested 
with  litmus  paper.  §  If  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  added  to  the  gelatino- 

*  For  preparing  large  quantities  by  this  method  champagne  bottles  or  stoneware 
bottles  are  very  suitable,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  burst  even  when  they  are  closed  so 
as  to  be  air-tight.  But  as  the  cork  does  not  require  to  be  perfectly  air-tight  oue  may 
work  with  common  bottles,  though  in  that  case,  during  the  boiling,  the  cork  or 
stopper  must  leave  a  passage  at  its  side  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  steam. 

+  A  linen  rag  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  prevents  the  bottle  from  cracking 
in  consequence  of  coming  in  .sudden  contact  with  the  hot  metal  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  pot. 

t  When  the  quantity  of  emulsion  is  large  it  takes  longer,  until  the  whole  mass  is 
heated  through  and  through.  Thirty  miuutes  are  then  counted  from  the  time  that  the 
temperature  of  the  emulsion  has  reached  90°  C.  If  the  emulsion  be  strongly  acid 
(which  happens  especially  when  bromide  of  ammonium  is  used)  one  may  boil  for  an 
hour  without  doing  any  harm — rather  the  reverse,  since  in  this  case  the  prolonged 
boiling  will  have  considerably  increased  the  sensitiveness.  A  gelatine  long  boiled 
with  acid  easily  loses  the  power  of  setting,  so  that  in  this  case  one  would  keep  back 
art  of  the  gelatine,  and  only  add  it  after  boiling.  For  further  details  of  the  be- 
aviour  of  gelatine  with  acids  and  alkalies  see  the  article  on  the  behaviour  of  gelatine 
in  emulsions,  Photo.  Correspondent,  No.  179,  p.  134. 

SShould  one  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  neutral  or  slightly  acid  preparations,  the  hot 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  gelatine  may  be  carefully  acidified  with  dilute 
acetic  acid.  The  reaction  should  be  only  slightly  acid,  otherwise  the  acetic  acid  will 
destroy  the  setting  power  of  the  gelatine. 


bromide  of  potassium,  heated  to  60°  or  70'  (J.,  the  formation  of  the 
extremely-sensitive  modification  is  sooner  produced. 

From  our  experiments,  boiling  for  half-an-hour  appeared  the  best 
medium  duration.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  maximum 
sensibility  was  not  yet  reached  ;  while,  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
sometimes  (though  not  always)  decomposition  of  the  emulsion  set  in, 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  fog.  For  these  reasons  we  fixed  upon 
thirty  minutes  as  the  standard  duration.*  But  when  with  certain 
sorts  of  gelatines  or  bromides  the  emulsion  remains  clear  after  boiling 
for  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  in  these  instances  the 
boiling  may  be  prolonged  and  will  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
emulsion. 

During  the  subsequent  treatment  with  ammonia  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  temperature  never  exceeds  40p  C.  Generally  digestion  for  half- 
an-hour  suffices,  but  with  an  hour  one  is  surer  of  having  attained 
the  desired  sensitiveness.  Even  digestion  for  two  hours  does  not 
develope  fog.  The  prolongation  of  the  digestion  with  ammonia  is 
particularly  useful  when  the  previous  boiling  was  interrupted  before 
the  bromide  of  silver  was  sufficiently  modified.  By  this  method — 
which  is  thus  rendered  more  troublesome  than  the  first  method — it  is 
assumed  that  during  the  whole  process  of  digestion  the  water  never 
sinks  beloiv  32°  C.  All  the  precautions  which  I  have  described  as 
applicable  to  the  adding  of  ammonia  to  the  oxide  of  silver  ammonia 
method  also  apply  here. 

Here  also  all  the  gelatine  must  be  added  at  once;  it  does  not  do  (as  in 
Method  I.)  to  retain  a  portion  of  it  and  to  add  it  later.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  expressly  mentioned  that  with  very  easily-affected  sorts  of 
gelatine  one  may  be  in  a  position  to  add  part  of  the  gelatine  when 
the  digestion  is  completely  ended. 

With  regard  to  other  details  (washing,  quantity  of  gelatine,  &c.),  the 
remarks  made  with  reference  to  Method  I.  also  apply  here. 

The  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  especially  suited  to  my  extremely- 
sensitive  gelatine  emulsions,  though  the  pyro.  developer  may  also  be 
usedt  for  it  quite  as  well  as  for  other  sensitive  emulsions ;  the  former 
gives  particularly  clear  and  brilliant  negatives. 

I  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  faults  to  which  the  emulsion 
process  is  liable.  J  J.  M.  Eder,  M.D. 


RETOUCHERS  AND  THEIR  TRIALS! 

By  “Tomahawk,” 

( Retoucher  of  the  Past  and  Retoucher  of  the  Present !) 

No.  I. 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  afraid  of  my  savage  cognomen,  my  dear  reader, 
although,  Heaven  knows,  as  a  man  making  his  living  as  a  negative 
retoucher,  I  have  had  cause  to  be  savage — very  savage,  indeed  !  But  I 
shall  only  be  savage  in  my  justice  and  truth.  I  shall  not  abate  one  jot, 
neither  shall  I  extenuate.  I  do  not  know  if  my  plain,  blunt  exposition 
of  the  troubles  that  beset  our  paths  will  in  the  least  alleviate  them. 
But  my  words  will  be  sure  to  act  as  a  warning  to  young  beginners ;  they 
will  teach  them  the  value  of  that  gift  of  the  omnipotent— the  sight! 
They  will  show  the  quicksands  and  whirlpools  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  when  once  they  are  fairly  started  to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 

For  this  purpose,  and  likewise  to  show  our  honest  employers  how  a  good 
man  may  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  cunning  charlatan — a  mountebank  ! — 
one  using  our  beautiful  art  no  longer  for  the  sake  of  a  worthy  endea¬ 
vour  to  perfect  its  delicate  and  refined  beauties,  but  as  a  mere  mercantile 
speculation — one  stripping  it  of  all  its  seductive  attractions  and  reducing 
it  to  the  standard  of  an  ordinary  factory!  For  these  reasons  I  lay  aside 
my  pipe  of  peace,  assume  my  war  paint,  reach  down  my  spear  and  shield, 
and  stand  forth  to  do  battle  to  the  death. 

Alas  !  alas  !  for  the  days  of  yore  ! — when  the  eyes  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  were  fixed  upon  those  singularly-beautiful  productions, 
those  mysterious  photographs  that  puzzled  one  and  all — round,  soft,  i' 
brilliant  ! — transparent,  from  the  highest  light  to  the  deepest  shadow. 
Some  of  these  pictures  were  the  product  of  the  continent ;  indeed  I 
believe  the  art  of  retouching  originated  in  Berlin,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  specimens  shown  were  produced  by  M.  Adam-Salomon. 

He  it  was  who  first  showed  us  how  to  soften  the  lines  of  a  haggard 
face  ;  how  to  smooth  the  wrinkles,  of  age ;  how  to  improve  youth,  and 
give  the  glow  of  life  itself  to  beauty.  Those  were  the  days  of  struggle 
and  triumph !  When  the  intrinsic  profit  was  submerged  in  the 
thought  that  one  more  photographic  gem  had  gone  forth  to  the  world  ; 

*  In  the  presence  of  iodide  of  silver  the  decomposition  (fog)  caused  by  boiling  is 
longer  in  setting  in  ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  that,  since  the  increase  of  sensitiveness, 
owing  to  the  possibility  of  longer  boiling,  by  no  means  compensates  for  the  loss  of 
another  property  entailed  by  the  presence  of  iodide  of  silver. 

+ 1  do  not  require  to  say  anything  more  about  the  development,  having  gone  into  : 
that  subject  in  the  articles,  The  Neiv  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer  and  its  Comparison 
with  the  Pyroyallic  Aeid  Developer  (Photo.  Corr.,  1879,  pp.  223  and  243,),  and  the 
Suitability  of  the  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer  for  Gelatine  Emulsion  Work  (Photo. 
Com  espondenz,  1880,  page  27 ).  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  indispensable  for 
the  understanding  of  the  present  article. 

tFaidts  Occurring  in  Working  the  Gelatino -Bromide  of  Silver  Process  (Photo,  j 
Correspondenz,  1880,  p.  52 ).  This  article  is  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing,  as  I 
frequently  mention  “  faults  ”  without  repeating  what  I  have  already  said  regarding  j|  ^ 
them  in  that  article,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  in  some  way  an  appendix  to 
the  present  article. 
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■when  we  looked  upon  retouching  as  an  aid — an  artistic  aid — to  the 
jj  finest  photography,  and  not,  as  now,  a  cloak  to  the  worst. 

It  was  a  most  wonderful  discovery.  The  specimens  of  the  art  flew 
over  Britain  like  the  wind.  The  manner  of  production  was  still  a  secret, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  speculation  and  experiments  ran  riot.  Some 
enthusiasts  smothered  their  sitters  with  puff  powder  ;  others  took  their 
negatives  upon  ground  glass,  or  covered  the  front  of  the  lens  during 
exposure  with  the  same  ;  while  some  came  nearer  the  mark,  and 
stippled  the  back  of  the  image  with  Indian  ink.  Yet  none  could  pro¬ 
duce  that  transparent  smoothness  and  roundness  so  much  coveted.  At 
length  the  astounding  fact  burst  upon  the  eager  toilers  that  it  was  not 
in  the  manner  of  taking  the  negative,  or  in  manipulating  upon  the  back 
of  the  image,  but  upon  its  face — actually  upon  the  face.  Then  came  a 
time  of  trial  and  tribulation.  Every  one  laid  himself  back  in  a  chair, 
and,  holding  a  negative  between  his  eyes  and  the  blue  sky,  commenced 
to  scrap  and  stump  at  it  most  diligently.  When  tired  of  this  position 
(which  did  not  take  long)  the  negative  was  flattened  against  a  pane  in 
the  glass  room,  and,  after  ruefully  scrutinising  it,  he  set  to  work  once 
more  with  renewed  energy,  but  with  very  indifferent  success. 

The  first  great  stumbling-block  was  the  repellent  surface  of  our  varnish. 
Scrape  as  we  would  we  could  not  get  the  pencils  to  “bite.”  There 
apparently  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  thin  our  varnish  until  we  obtained 
a  matt  surface ;  then  it  proved  itself  too  tender,  and  the  pencil  lacerated 
the  countenance  in  place  of  smoothing  it.  The  number  of  negatives 
that  were  uttei’ly  ruined,  and  the  profane  language  used  at  this  period, 
must  be  incalculable.  Gradually,  and  by  slow  degrees,  we  learnt  the 
secret — how  to  get  a  bite  upon  the  hardest  varnish,  and  how  to  use  our 
pencil  in  the  right  place.  Cuttle-fish  powder  was  the  first  “  roughener  ” 
that  came  to  the  front ;  them  emery,  rosin,  and  bath-brick.  The 
latter,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  cleanest  of  the  lot.  Two  or  three  slight 
rubs  of  the  forefinger  upon  a  small  piece  will  give  you  as  fine  a  medium 
for  “  roughing  ”  a  negative  as  need  be  wished  for. 

That  difficulty  overcome,  our  next  invention  was  the  desk.  I 
remember  well  the  little,  toylike  article  that  I  first  worked  at.  It  was 
about  a  foot  square  with  a  huge  piece  of  green  baize  tacked  all  round  it, 
in  the  folds  of  which  I  used  to  envelope  my  head  while  I  worked — the 
result  being  the  appearance,  every  hour  or  so,  of  a  half-suffocated  man 
gasping  for  air.  We  used  to  be  as  particular  about  admitting  a  ray  of 
light  to  approach  us  otherwise  than  through  the  negative  as  the  dry- 
plate  workers  are  now  in  their  dark  rooms. 

Some  humane  individual  about  this  time  took  pity  upon  us,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  darkened  room  would  give  us  ample  scope,  and  likewise 
facilitate  the  work.  It  was  a  simple  idea,  coming  from  an  outsider ;  yet 
it  proved  all  that  was  expected,  and  was  a  great  boon  to  us  workers. 
We  had  freedom  of  limb ;  we  were  done  for  ever  with  the  head 
cloth,  and  could  breathe  abundance  of  fresh  air ;  and  the  work  went 
on  more  rapidly.  I  have  seen  five  of  us  as  jolly  as  could  be  in  one 
room  pegging  away  at  the  work,  helping  each  other,  and  cracking  our 
jokes.  They  were  good  times  with  us  then.  In  my  opinion  a  little 
frolic  is  a  great  accelerator  of  work,  albeit  I  have  found  the  majority  of 
employers  think  otherwise.  But  we  were  then  a  privileged  class 
(owing  to  our  small  number,  no  doubt),  looked  up  to  by  employers,  and 
well  paid  to  boot.  We  worked  after  our  own  ways  without  interference, 
because  they  knew  nothing  about  it  whatever,  nor  pretended,  as  they  do 
now ;  and  when  we  spoke  we  were  listened  to. 

That  was  the  early  retoucher.  Now  we  shall  come  to  the  modern 
one  and  his  surroundings.  With  a  few  exceptions  you  will  find  that 
“  I  know  him  well,  Horatio” — partly  from  what  I  have  heard,  partly 
from  what  I  have  seen,  but  mostly  from  my  own  hard-bought  ex¬ 
perience.  Our  modern  retoucher,  as  a  rule,  wears  glasses.  He  has 
weak  eyes,  a  narrow  chest,  a  pale  face,  and  round  shoulders  ;  and  how 
could  he  be  otherwise,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  He  creeps  into  his 
“  den”  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  winter,  and  at  six  or  seven  in 
ithe  summer.  He  finds  his  allotted  negatives  ranged  alongside  his 
desk;  they  are  ticketed  which  has  to  be  done  first,  and  a  most  impera- 
itive  notice  in  large  text  intimates  that  the  whole  must  be  finished 
before  night.  He  counts  them  and  finds,  on  an  average,  about  twenty- 
‘five.  These  are  mixed — half  lengths,  vignettes,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
icabinets.  Well  may  he  sigh  as  he  sits  down  to  work  !  If  we  had  done 
jsix  one-inch  heads  in  a  day  we  thought  we  had  done  well ;  but  of  this 
anon.  We  shall  return  to  find  him  at  work,  work,  working  in  his  “den.” 
Den  !  The  word  is  suggestive  of  the  Zoo,  or  AYombwell’s  menagerie  ; 
yet  so  it  is  yclept  by  the  profession  nowadays,  and  with  fearful  truth 
iand  meaning  sometimes — God  knows  !  The  retoucher’s  “den”  is — is 
any  box,  any  cupboard,  any  dirty  lumber-room  that  may  happen  to 
have  a  window  in  it,  or,  if  one  of  the  sort  be  not  handy,  a  few  boards 
knocked  together  will  “  do  well  enough  !”  There  is  no  studying  of  his 
comfort.  Generally  his  seat  is  a  dilapidated  chair,  across  which  he  has 
tto  secure  a  board  to  save  him  from  a  tumble.  His  ventilation  is  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  door  he  enters  by,  or,  in  some  cases,  he  is  favoured 
with  a  little  too  much  of  the  latter,  viz.,  when  his  “den  ”  is  comprised 
of  the  lumber-room  at  one  end  of  the  glass  house,  the  walls  of  it  being 
old,  disused  backgrounds,  arranged  not  so  much  to  keep  the  draught 
from  him  as  to  hide  him  from  the  curious  gaze  of  the  sitters.  In  many 
cases  the  only  light  he  sees  from  morning  until  night  is  what  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  small  aperture  in  his  desk — that  aperture  on  which 
he  concentrates  his  vision,  and  which  is  slowly  but  surely  blinding  him. 


There  he  sits  in  darkness — one  might  with  justice  say  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement — from  morning  until  night.  His  eyes  are  fixed  upon  that  small 
round  speck  as  steadfastly  as  the  mariner  fixes  his  eye  on  the  star  that 
guides  him  to  his  home — eating  his  bit  of  lunch  by  mouthfuls  now  and 
again  ;  for  well  he  knows  that  if  the  whole  batch  be  not  finished  by 
night  he  will  hear  of  it,  and  perhaps  lose  his  bread  and  butter  for  the 
winter. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  lifts  the  corner  of  his  curtain  occasionally 
and  peeps  forth  on  the  bright  sunshine  with  longing  eyes  ?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  his  cheek  is  pale,  his  mien  humble,  his  eyes  inflamed  and 
hollow,  “purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum?”  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  envies  the  bustling  life  of  his  brother  the  operator,  and  wishes 
in  bis  heart  that  he  had  learned  the  mechanical  part  of  photography, 
and  not  spent  so  many  years  learning  to  stipple  and  round  a  face  ?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  he  should  feel  the  devil  rise  in  his  heart  as  he  trudges 
home,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  careless  words  of  the  said  operator  as  he 
looked  over  a  mealy,  streaked,  and  well-nigh  worthless  negative — “Oh  ! 
put  it  aside;  it  will  pass  !  Old  Faber  will  retouch  it  all  right.  He 
will  soon  put  all  these  streaks  and  comets  out  of  sight !” 

My  next  paper  will  treat  more  fully  upon  this  and  other  abuses  to 
which  our  art  is  subject. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Further  Remarks  by  Dr.  Eder  on  Aqueous  Shellac  Varnish. 
In  Dingier’ s  Journal  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  resumes  the  theme  of  shellac  water 
varnish,  and  refers  to  Herr  Geissler’s  remarks  on  his  method,  which 
were  reproduced  in  these  columns  last  week.  He  says : — 

“  In  addition  to  the  communication  I  made  to  this  journal  some  time  ago,  I 
now  append  a  few  further  remarks  regarding  the  preparation  of  an  aqueous  var¬ 
nish  for  prints  upon  matt  paper.  It  is  certainly  not  surprising  that  the  effect 
of  the  varnish  upon  different  sorts  of  paper  should  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  latter.  The  finer,  the  smoother,  and  the  better-sized  the  paper  is  the  more 
easily  does  it  take  on  a  beautiful  gloss,  and  the  less  does  it  require  of  the  var¬ 
nish.  Then  a  simple  dilute  decoction  of  borax  and  shellac  is  sufficient ;  but 
when  the  paper  is  rough  the  solution  must  be  as  concentrated  as  I  have  given, 
and,  besides,  must  contain  vegetable  mucilage — dextrine,  and  such  like. 

“  In  his  remarks  on  my  communication,  Herr  E.  Geissler  insists  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  marshmallow  root  and  soda  mentioned  there  are  superfluous.  Several 
experiments,  made  with  lichtdrucks  on  different  sorts  of  paper,  have,  however, 
convinced  me  anew  of  the  use  of  this  addition,  particularly  when  coarse  paper 
is  used.  The  addition  of  soda  is  then  necessary,  because  borax  alone  does  not 
produce  that  great  degree  of  solubility  which  its  mixture  with  soda  exhibits,  and 
for  such  paper  very  concentrated  solutions  of  gum  lac  are  absolutely  required. 

“  In  my  further  experiments  I  saw  no  occasion  to  consider  the  marshmallow 
root  useless,  but  I  replaced  it  by  dextrine,  which  imparted  a  still  greater  gloss. 
The  following  proportions  I  find  excellent,  even  under  unfavourable  conditions: — 
Water,  300  parts;  borax,  twenty-four  parts  ;  soda,  four  parts ;  freshly-bleached 
shellac,  100  parts ;  about  ten  parts  of  dextrine  (the  more  dextrine  the  greater 
the  gloss) ;  boil  the  mixture  and  filter  it.  Unfortunately  the  boiled,  aqueous 
varnish  has  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  which  imparts  a  disagreeable  yellow  tone 
of  colour  to  the  print.  The  addition  of  a  little  cochineal  red,  or  such  like, 
renders  the  tone  agreeable  and  warm.  Herr  Geissler’s  formula  I  find  excellent 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  I  can  recommend  it  very  highly,  particularly 
because  it  furnishes  an  almost  colourless  varnish.  The  gloss  it  gives  is, 
however,  not  always  so  beautiful  as  that  got  by  the  boiled  varnish,  apparently 
because  I  could  never  get  the  same  concentration  as  by  my  own  method.  I, 
therefore,  prefer  my  own  process  for  all  cases  in  which  the  yellowish  colour  of 
the  varnish  is  unobjectionable. 

“I  can  confirm  Herr  Geissler’s  statement  that  bleached  shellac  loses  the  faculty 
of  dissolving  in  borax  by  lying  a  long  time  exposed  to  air.  Though  I  did  not 
likewise  observe  this  change  in  powdered  shellac  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  yet 
I  found  that  some  bleached  shellac  which  had  been  stored  for  several  years,  in 
large  pieces  in  a  well-closed  glass,  had  become  perfectly  insoluble.  As  has 
already  been  remarked,  the  watery  shellac  varnish  is  not  only  suited  to  give  a 
gloss  to  pictures,  lithographs,  &c.,  but  also  to  linen.  I  may  also  add  that  a 
pretty  gloss  can  be  imparted  by  it  to  leather.” 


UJtetings  of  Sorittifs. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  cf  Meeting. 

November  9. . .. 

Great  Britain . 

5A,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Savings’  Bank. 

,,  10.... 

Cheltenham  Amateur . 

„  11.... 

Manchester . 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  "was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street, — 
Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Corkhill  and  J.  W.  James  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the  presentation  print  for  1SS0; 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Kirkby,  seconded  by  Dr.  Kenyon,  it 
was  formally  decided  that  eighteen  negatives  by  members  of  the 
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Association  should  be  selected  by  the  Council,  and  printed  by  the 
Woodburytype  process,  for  distribution. 

The  Treasurer  announced  that  several  presentation  prints  for  past 
years  remained  unclaimed ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
all  pictures  not  appropriated  by  the  close  of  the  year  should  be  sold. 

Mr.  E.  Phipps  called  attention  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
older  portions  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  to  make  room  for  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  improvements,  and  suggested  the  preservation  of  photographic 
memorials  of  such  scenes  as  a  very  useful  and  legitimate  work  for 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  exhibits  at  the  meeting  consisted  of  an  instantaneous  shutter  by 
Mr.  Gale;  Fletcher’s  solid  flame  burner,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Kirkby;  instan¬ 
taneous  pictures  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Bolton;  and  some  enlargements  of 
iliat07nacece  by  Mr.  Bruce. 

The  Secretary  then  gave  a  lantern  exhibition  of  views  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  views  were  highly  appreciated  ; 
but  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  new 
four-guinea  lantern  lens  was  tested  competitively  against  the  common  lens 
attached  to  the  Society’s  lantern,  and  also  a  new,  cheap,  sixteen-shilling 
French  lens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Knott.  It  was  thought  that  the  expen¬ 
sive  lens  possessed  a  slight  advantage  in  the  degree  of  illumination  of 
the  disc ;  but  that,  in  point  of  definition,  there  was  nothing  to  choose 
between  the  lens  at  four  guineas  and  that  at  sixteen  shillings. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  last  Thursday  in  November. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult.  Mr.  John  Urie,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  general  meeting,  and  of  the  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Council,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  gave  a  short  review  of  the  progress  of  photography 
during  the  past  year,  and  mentioned  the  various  improvements  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  art  and  appliances  connected  therewith,  particularly 
referring  to  the  general  use  to  which  the  dry-plate  process  had  now 
attained. 

The  meeting  approved  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  to  extend  to 
the  1st  December  next  the  time  for  sending  in  the  pictures  intended  for 
competition. 

The  election  of  several  new  members  and  subscribers  then  took  place. 

The  Treasurer’s  account  for  the  past  year,  with  the  Auditor’s  certifi¬ 
cate  attached,  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  approved  of. 

The  meeting  then  took  into  consideration  the  recommendation  by  the 
Council  as  to  holding  a  photographic  exhibition  in  Glasgow,  and,  after 
some  discussion  on  the  matter,  it  was  resolved  to  defer  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  design  for  the  gold  medal  to 
be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Jex  Long  for  competition  among  the  members  for 
the  best  dozen  transparencies. 

The  meeting  took  into  consideration  the  matter  of  presenting  a  print 
to  the  members,  and,  after  examination  of  various  specimens,  resolved 
to  present  to  the  members  a  mounted  print  of  Balmoral  Castle ,  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen.  The  proceedings  were  then  brought  to  a 
close. 


ARTISTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  Mr.  Herkomer’s  very  interesting  Notes  on  Landscape 
Painting,  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Portfolio,  there  is  this  month 
a  passage  on  photography  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  illustrating, 
as  it  does,  the  unwillingness  of  painters  to  acknowledge  photography  as 
a  real  art. 

After  describing  the  daily  routine  of  his  camp  life  the  paragraph  runs 
as  follows  *  *  “then  either  work  a  little  at  etching,  read,  or 

play  the  zither,  or  go  to  the  hut  and  develope  a  few  dry  plates  that  may 
have  been  taken  during  the  day;  for  we  make  photography  an  excellent 
servant,  in  which  capacity  it  renders  help  not  to  be  despised.  A  master 
it  must  never  be.” 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  this  sentiment.  For  a  painter 
it  is  perfectly  true;  but  your  readers  may  imagine  my  amazement,  upon 
turning  to  the  next  page,  to  find  a  full  page  etching  from  a  photograph 
of  the  artist’s  camp  copied  absolutely  in  the  most  mechanical  manner, 
without  the  least  attempt  at  modifying  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
original,  as  anyone  can  see  for  himself  in  the  attitude  of  the  man  and 
dogs,  and  which  prove  conclusively  that  photography  became  in  this 
case,  at  least,  Mr.  Herkomer’s  “master”  and  “servant”  too.  His  ser¬ 
vant,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  him  a  subject  for  his  needle  ;  his  master, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  unable  to  shake  himself  free  from  its  faults.  The 
frontispiece,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  is  also  copied  from  a 
photograph;  and  yet  artists  and  art-connoisseurs  have  the  impertinence 


to  fling  these  things  in  our  faces,  tell  us  that  they  are  fine  art,  and  that 
photography  is  merely  a  mechanical  process  not  to  be  placed  for  a 
moment  in  the  same  position  as  a  painter’s  work. 

The  fact  is,  when  one  gets  behind  the  scenes  one  finds  how  very 
mechanical  the  methods  of  even  our  greatest  artists  are  ;  and,  to  put  it 
mildly,  it  really  is  very  ungenerous  that  painters  do  not  come  forward 
and  welcome  photography  more  graciously.  Much  as  I  admire  Mr. 
Herkomer’s  work  he  must,  I  think,  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  what 
subscribers  to  a  magazine  like  the  Portfolio  expect  if  he  thinks  that 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  very  mediocre  productions  with  which  he 
has  favoured  them  this  month.  Fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Herkomer  !  when 
you  are  capable  of  such  noble  work  as  you  have  hitherto  cheered  ua 
with. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  VAUGHAN. 

Oxford ,  November  1,  1SS0. 

BURNHAM  BEECHES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  apropos  of  ray  letter  and 
your  remarks  upon  it,  that  my  suspicions  were  awakened  by  the  scene 
that  met  my  view  on  a  certain  bank  holiday  of  last  year,  shortly  after 
the  purchase  by  the  Corporation. 

With  yourselves  I  fancied  that  that  “distant  and  sequestered  locality” 
would  be  comparatively  unhaunted  by  the  ubiquitous  “  ’Arry,”  and  not 
particularly  enjoying  the  prospect  of  a  day  in  town  I  determined  to 
visit  the  Beeches.  None  but  “  natives  ”  were  to  be  seen  during  my  walk 
there  and  while  wandering  through  the  low-lying  portion  of  the  wood, 
and  I  had  just  begun  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  discernment  in 
visiting  such  a  spot,  and  on  this  day  in  particular,  when  I  heard  the 
blowing  of  a  horn — evidently  the  first  attempt  at  music  by  someone 
whom  the  scenery  had  inspired,  or,  perhaps,  combined  with  other 
influences,  the  latter  had  proved  intoxicating  !  Now,  from  what  part  of 
the  wood  did  these  alluring  sounds  come  ?  In  my  previous  letter  perhaps 
I  rather  impugned  “’Arry’s”  aesthetic  discernment;  but  those  who 
know  his  habits  will  feel  certain  that  he  did  not  select  the  least  striking 
part  of  the  famous  Beeches  for  his  saturnalia.  Far  from  it;  there  be 
was,  multiplied  by  several  hundreds,  in  the  midst  of  those  famous  old 
trunks  with  which  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  has  made  us  so  familiar,  and 
which  his  namesake  has  so  successfully  championed. 

Need  I  say  that  I  hurried  away  from  the  spot  very  much  faster  than 
I  approached  it  ?  This  I  was  able  to  do  with  alacrity,  being  unencum¬ 
bered  by  my  camera,  which,  had  it  been  with  me,  would  no  doubt  have 
caused  me  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  many  a  pressing  invitation  from  those 
who  would  have  hastened  to  pose  themselves  in  front  of  those  beautiful 
old  trunks  whose  surroundings  they  had  been  doing  their  best  to 
trample  upon  and  obliterate. 

In  conclusion:  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  jealous  of  the  “prying  eyes,” 
but  cannot  trust  the  “  tender  mercies.”  Let  all — every  class  and  con¬ 
dition  of  men — visit  and  enjoy  the  Beeches,  but  let  the  authorities  take 
care  these  are  used,  so  to  speak,  and  not  abused.  For  the  “sports” 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter  this  spot  is  not  only  not  suited,  but  their 
presence  is  to  the  real  appreciators  of  the  “Beeches,”  as  trees,  little 
short  of  desecration.  The  damage  done  in  one  day  may  hardly— nay 
cannot — be  remedied  in  one  year. 

As  to  the  proposed  operations  of  the  committee  of  the  Corporation :  I 
am  only  afraid  that  they  may  result  in  a  general  smoothing  and  flat¬ 
tening  out  of  the  wild  undergrowth  and  pools  which  go  far  to  make  the 
place  what  it  is  to  the  artistic  photographer.  The  indirect  result,  too, 
from  this  would  be  to  make  it  more  suitable  for  “  ’Arry’s”  “little  games” 
than  it  is  at  present. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Herbert  B,  Berkeley. 

Cotheridge,  Worcester,  November  1,  1880. 


GALVANISED  IRON  VESSELS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — I  can  confirm  Mr.  Playle’s  statement  regarding  gal¬ 
vanised  iron  vessels  for  washing  silver  prints,  having  used  in  constant 
practice  ordinary  galvanised  pails  for  washing  silver  prints  before 
toning,  and  all  subsequent  washings,  for  seven  years,  and  have  never 
found  any  stains  from  that  cause. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Sunninghill,  November  2,  1880.  Charles  Stephenson. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Photographic  Exhibition  has  been  open  four 
weeks,  and  I  have  waited — but  have  waited  in  vain — expecting  someone 
who  is  more  accustomed  to  wield  the  pen  than  I  am  to  speak  of  the 
merits  of  the  pictures  that  have  been  awarded  medals. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  Exhibition,  I  consider  there  is  a  great  fall¬ 
ing  off  both  in  number  and  quality  compared  with  previous  Exhibitions, 
more  especially  in  the  portrait  division,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  in 
this  way,  viz.,  that  the  judges  and  committee  are  slowly,  but  surely, 
making  it  purely  a  landscape  exhibition.  If  it  be  their  intention  to  do 
this,  why  do  they  not  say  so  ?  Then  portrait  photographers  would  not 
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go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparing  pictures  to  send  there.  If 
this  be  not  their  desire,  why  do  they  continually  give  portraits  the  cold 
shoulder  ? 

I  wonder  how  many  photographers  get  their  living  by  landscape  work 
compared  with  the  number  who  produce  nothing  but  portraits  ;  and 
which  class  of  picture  requires  the  most  encouragement — the  former  or 
the  latter?  There  being  only  two  photographers  amongst  the  judges  the 
majority  was  captivated  by  anything  that  appeared  “startling  and 
novel,”  without  taking  into  consideration  that  in  getting  these  novel 
effects  they  lose  the  chief  charms  of  a  picture,  namely,  roundness  and 
brilliancy. 

I  cannot  help  saying  I  consider  that  pictures  have  received  medals 
which  are  not  worthy  of  such  distinction.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
five  cabinet  pictures,  No.  101  in  the  catalogue :  four  of  them  are  two 
children  playing  together  and  taken  in  various  positions.  In  the  first 
three  one  child  has  moved  so  badly  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi¬ 
ness,  a  photographer  of  any  repute  would  have  thrown  the  plate  on  one 
side  and  tried  again  and  again  until  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  both 
children  without  movement.  The  fourth  is  a  very  nice  picture,  both 
children  being  sharp  and  well  modelled.  The  fifth — that  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  in  an  easy  chair — is  both  very  flat  and  poor,  and  scarcely  of 
average  merit.  True  they  were  taken  in  an  ordinary  room ;  but  what 
of  that?  An  ordinary  bedroom  may  be  better  suited  for  taking  portraits 
than  half  the  studios  in  England.  I  should  like  to  know  why  these  pic¬ 
tures  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  medal.  Did  the  judges  make  the  award 
for  an  attempt  at  the  production  of  a  set  of  pictures  in  which  the  diffi¬ 
culties  were  so  great  that  the  artist  failed  ? 

I  refer  also  to  an  enlargement  of  Chester  Cathedral.  What  was  it 
here  that  won  the  hearts  of  the  judges  to  prompt  them  to  honour  it 
with  an  award?  Was  it  the  building  itself?  Surely  it  was  not  an 
ordinary  24  x  18  enlargement,  when  there  were  others  much  larger  and 
of  equal,  if  not  superior,  merit  in  the  room.  Perhaps  it  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  being  enlarged  from  a  negative  which  had  received  an 
exposure  of  three  hours  ;  or  it  might  have  been  because  the  artist  used 
a  lens  that  was  not  capable  of  performing  the  work  it  was  given  to  do. 
Otherwise  what  ails  the  top  corners  of  the  picture  ?  There  are  certainly 
signs  of  the  lens  not  covering  properly. 

Then  there  are  the  swan  negatives.  What  is  there  in  these  to  de¬ 
mand  such  special  favour  ?  A  cabinet  picture  of  four  or  five  swans 
certainly  required  a  little  patience,  but  not  so  muclTas  a  baby  would 
in  an  ordinary  studio.  Here  all  the  talent  and  skill  of  a  man  are  called 
into  action  ;  but  not  so  with  a  group  of  swans,  as  we  can  learn  by  the 
“How  the  Swans  were  Taken,”  by  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers. 

Again  :  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  pictures  are  far  below  the  average  of 
this  gentleman’s  productions.  What  was  found  in  either  one  or  the 
other  that  deserved  a  medal  I  fail  to  see.  I  have  certainly  admired 
Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures  of  previous  years,  and  consider  them  well 
worthy  the  honour  accorded  to  them ;  but  these  are  not  composition 
pictures,  but  were  taken  at  one  operation.  I  should  not  deem  them 
deserving  a  place  by  the  side  of  When  the  Day's  Work  ivas  Done,  &c. 

I  cannot  avoid  thinking  the  judges  were  misled,  and  must  have  thought 
them  combination,  and  not  ordinary,  pictures. 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  the  picture  of  Henley  Regatta  was  not 
decorated  with  one  of  the  Society’s  labels.  I  am  sure  it  is  instantaneous, 
and  very  nearly  half  exposed  ;  in  fact,  quite  as  much  as  its  companion 
picture,  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Raceol  1879,  and  this  received 
a  medal. 

I  fear  you  will  curtail  this  epistle  unless  I  conclude,  which  I  will  do 
by  advising  the  committee  to  be  a  little  more  candid  another  year,  and 
tell  us  they  will  only  give  medals  for  pictures  taken  on  So  and  So’s 
plates,  and  for  cabinets  and  cartes  de  visite.  No  doubt  the  walls  will  be 
well  covered  with  frames  of  these  sizes,  and  no  one  will  be  mad  enough 
to  prepare  anything  of  larger  dimensions. 

Trusting  you  will  find  space  for  this, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bournemouth,  October  30,  1880.  George  Nesbitt. 

— « — 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — An  advertisement  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd 
ult.,  offering  a  formula  for  an  artificial  actinic  light  for  portraiture,  and 
the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions  I  have  received  in  return  for 
my  thirteen  stamps  : — 

“  Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  nitre,  thoroughly  dry  in  an  oven,  then  mix — 


Nitre . . . . .  1  ounce. 

Chlorate  of  potash .  J  drachm. 


Make  up  in  a  conical  heap  and  place  on  the  top  about  half-an-inch  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  ignite.” 

If  reference  is  made  to  the  Photographic  News,  vol.  xix.,  page  366 
(1875),  an  article  will  be  found  on  Artificial  Photogenic  Lights,  by  a 
gentleman  styling  himself  “Photo.  Chemicus,”  who  gives  a  formula 
almost  identical  with  the  one  now  advertised.  No  doubt  it  will  gratify 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  to  find  that  after  five  years  have 
elapsed  his  light  is  still  the  “most  brilliant  yet  produced  ;  ”  but  I  should 
question  if  advertising  it  for  thirteen  stamps  would  be  equally  pleasing 
to  him. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,j  Pyrotechnic, 

October  29,  1880. 


Ulrstellaiwa. 

A  New  Name  for  an  Old  Process. — A  young  lady  at  a  print  store 
the  other  day,  evidently  proud  of  her  erudition,  raised  her  voice  to  say 
that  the  pictures  were  produced  by  the  “  heliotrope  process.”  The  smile 
that  travelled  over  the  sea  of  faces  came  near  being  shipwrecked  into  a 
vulgar  guffaw  when  a  quiet-looking  gentleman  remarked  that  the  young 
woman  was  somewhat  flowery  in  her  language. 

A  Husband’s  Pose  for  his  Wife.  — A  decently-dressed  workman 
came  to  a  photographer’s  recently  to  have  the  portrait  of  his  wife  taken. 
While  the  operator  was  arranging  the  camera  the  husband  thought  tit  to 
give  some  advice  to  the  companion  of  his  life  concerning  her  pose.  “Think 
of  something  serious,”  he  said,  “or  else  you  will  laugh  and  spoil  it. 
Remember  that  your  father  is  in  prison  and  that  your  brother  has  had 
to  compound  with  his  creditors,  and  try  to  imagine  what  would  become 
of  you  if  I  had  not  taken  pity  upon  you.” 

Photography  in  Court.  —  At  the  Marlborough  Police  Court,  on 
Monday,  the  25th  ult.,  Caroline  Thoviste,  who  was  charged  on  the 
previous  Monday  with  selling  indecent  photographs  (see  our  number  for 
October  22nd),  was  formally  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  Middlesex 

Sessions.  Bail  was  accepted. - At  the  same  Court,  on  Saturday  last, 

the  30th  ult.,  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  St.  John  Wontner  applied 
for  an  order  to  destroy  a  parcel  of  obscene  photographs  found  by  the 
police  on  the  premises  of  George  and  Charles  Newbold,  of  35,  Charlotte- 
street,  Fitzroy-square,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  short  time  ago  con¬ 
victed  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  of  selling  these  pictures  and  sent  to 
prison.  Altogether  1,450  photographs,  besides  seventeen  objectionable 
books,  were  found  in  the  shop.  To  the  destruction  of  the  great  mass  of 
these  Charles  Newbold  offered  no  objection,  but  he  sought  to  save  a 
small  parcel  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  photographs  taken 
for  the  special  use  of  artists. — Mr.  Geoghegan,  barrister,  supported  this 
contention  on  his  behalf,  saying  that  young  artists  could  not  afford  to 
engage  living  models,  and  had  to  be  content  with  photographs. — Mr. 
Wontner  replied  that  it  was  useless  to  put  forward  that  argument, 
because  some  of  these  very  pictures  had  been  sold  to  the  police,  who 
were  not  artists. — Mr.  Mansfield,  having  examined  the  specimens, 
said  he  could  well  believe  that  a  number  of  them  would  be  very  useful 
to  artists.  He  utterly  protested  against  nudity  being  regarded  as 
obscenity.  If  so,  half  the  galleries  of  Europe  were  obscene  exhibitions. 
He  would  adjourn  the  case  for  a  week,  in  order  to  consult  with  his 
colleague  respecting  these  particular  works. 
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and  Photographer’s  Daily  Companion  for  1881. 

Edited  by  W.  B.  Bolton. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1881  is  now  in  course  of 

preparation. - As  an  advertising  medium  the  British  Journal  Photogka- 

phic  Almanac  is  unsurpassed.  Not  only  is  it  daily  in  the  hands  of  photo¬ 
graphers  in  every  part  of  the  world  as  a  book  of  reference,  but  the  solidity 
of  its  contents  gives  to  it  a  permanent  value  which  renders  it  doubly  advan¬ 
tageous  as  a  means  of  bringing  advertisers’  announcements  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  notice  of  all  who  cultivate  photography  either  professionally  or  as 

amateurs. - The  Publisher  begs  to  intimate  that,  as  heretofore,  priority  of 

position  will  be  given  to  Advertisements  according  to  the  date  of  receipt  of  order. 
It  is  not  imperative  that  the  copy  of  the  Advertisement  should  accompany 
the  order  for  space  in  the  first  instance;  but,  in  order  to  have  priority  of 
position,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  order  for  the  retention  of  space 

should  reach  the  Publisher  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. - The  charge  for 

Advertisements  in  the  ordinary  pages  are  the  same  as  heretofore — For  a 
Whole  Page,  50s. ;  for  a  Half  Page,  30s. ;  for  a  Quarter  Page,  17s.  6d.  The 
pages  on  the  cover,  and  a  few  others  of  great  prominence,  will  be  charged  by 
special  agreement.  Great  attention  is  given  to  the  display  of  the  Advertise¬ 
ments,  so  as  to  render  them  attractive. 

London  :  Henry  Greenwood,  Publisher,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appaer. 

I  will  exchange  my  History  and  Handbook  of  Photography  for  Ilardwieh's 
Photographic  Chemistry. — Address,  G.  Norman,  59,  Kinsgate-street, 
Winchester. 

I  will  exchange  a  burnisher  for  a  half-plate  Lerebours’  lens;  also,  a  No.  1b 
Dallmeyer  lens  for  a  No.  1b  (long)  by  Dallmeyer.— Address,  M.  J.  Dea, 
56,  Union-street,  Plymouth. 

I  will  exchange  a  8^  X  6^  portrait  lens,  with  stops,  very  good,  for  a  Darlot's 
universal  lens ;  must  be  complete ;  will  pay  a  difference.— Address,  G.  W. 
Givens,  Intake-road,  Sheffield. 
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I  will  exchange  a  repeating-back  carte  camera,  two  fronts,  with  extra-rapid 
French  lens  of  best  quality,  and  a  portable  rolling-press,  silver  plated,  for  a 
small  rapid  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lens. — Address,  Autis,  7,  Unity-place, 
Woolwich. 

I  will  exchange  a  cabinet  rolling-press,  a  card  glazing  machine,  with  lamp, 
complete ;  also,  a  5  X  4  camera,  by  Dallmeyer,  with  repeating-back,  to  take 
two  cards  on  half-plate,  for  a  large  show  case;  also  backgrounds.— Address, 
A.  Jennings,  Belmont-terrace,  Skipton,  Yorks. 

Wanted,  a  Meagher’s  15  X  15  swing-back  bellows  camera,  in  exchange  for  a 
massive  22-carat  plain  gold  ring  (weighs  nearly  half  an  ounce)  and  camera 
and  lenses  (takes  six  pictures  on  X  3£). — Address,  W.  H.  Hunt, 
162,  Fort-road,  St.  James’s-road,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 

The  following  for  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  studio:— A  Wratten  and 
Wainwright’s  instantaneous  shutter,  5  X  4;  a  ltoss's  landscape  lens,  half¬ 
plate  repeating-back  ;  6tudio  camera,  by  Dallmeyer  ;  a  half-plate  Lerebour’s 
lens;  and  a  head-rest.— Address,  C.  Slaney,  200,  Bell  Barn-road,  Birming¬ 
ham. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


jfg*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 
Photographs  Registered — 

Henry  Orguthorpe,  Scarborough. — Photographs  of  Three  Stranded  Vessels 
at  Scarborough. 

Richard  Simmonds,  184,  Paisley-road,  Glasgow. —  Various  Photographs  of 
the  Czar's  Yacht  “  Livadia.” 

Mr.  Isaac  Slater,  Lansdowne  Villa,  Mostyn-street,  Llandudno.—  Two  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Rev.  Morley  Pmshon,  L.D.,  cabinet  and  carle;  Two 
ditto  of  the  Rev.  Gervase  Smith,  JJ.D. 

Notice. — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  deplume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

K.  Bean. — Received.  Thanks. 

Sam  Weller. — See  leader  in  the  present  number. 

G.  H.  P.— You  had  better  consult  a  solicitor  in  the  matter ;  we  do  not  lay  our¬ 
selves  out  to  give  legal  advice. 

Cameo.— The  cost  is  five  shillings,  or,  together  with'postage  and  the  necessary 
forms,  five  shillings  and  sixpence. 

J.  Waller  (N.Y.).— You  will) find  several  articles  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
gelatine  emulsion  in  our  Almanac  for  the  current  year.  These  will  enlighten 
you  much. 

Lanternist.— Tone  the  transparencies  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold- 
strength,  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  ;  or  try  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
platinum  of  the  same  strength. 

Experimenter.— We  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  all  the 
chemicals  you  require  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams, 
Cross-street,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.  Some  of  the  salts  you  mention  are  in 
their  ordinary  list,  and  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  supply  any  rare  kinds 
desired. 

Ardent. — We  shall  be  happy  to  give  an  opinion  of  your  work  at  any  time  you 
send  us  specimens.  Those  you  now  enclose  are  capable  of  great  improvement. 
The  chief  fault  is  in  the  lighting,  which  is  too  much  from  the  front.  Stop  off 
more  of  that  and  strengthen  it  from  the  6ide,  which  will  give  you  greater 
roundness. 

S.  J. — You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  enlargement  on  opal  you  are  doing.  If  they 
are  by  the  powder  process  or  the  carbon  then  varnishing  will  certainly  spoil 
them ;  if  they  are  by  the  wet  collodion  you  may  varnish  or  not  according  to 
taste;  but  if  they  are  of  dead  surface  opal  they  should  not,  as  the  varnish 
will  destroy  the  character  of  the  opal. 

Querist  (Qnt.). — You  may  find  a  formula  that  will  answer  your  purpose  in 
the  present  number.  In  the  stronger  of  the  two  solutions  mentioned  by  you 
we  advise  that  the  prints  should  remain  ten  to  fifteen  minutes;  in  the 
weaker  not  less  than  twenty,  or  if  the  paper  be  very  highly  glazed  twenty- 
five,  minutes.  The  stronger  would  be  the  safer  strength  to  employ. 

H.  E.  Foster. — For  your  purpose  the  longer  focus  will  be  preferable ;  indeed, 
for  all  ordinary  landscape  work  you  will  find  it  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
over  long  rather  than  too  short  focal  length.  Short-focussed  lenses  dwarf 
the  distance  in  a  picture  and  bring  foreground  objects  into  too  great  promi¬ 
nence.  There  are,  of  courss,  cases  where  a  wide-angle  lens  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

W.  Boister. — The  best  plan  of  avoiding  stains  such  as  you  describe  is  to  use 
a  harder  varnish,  and  to  take  care  that  your  silver  paper  is  thoroughly  dry 
before  it  is  placed  on  the  negative.  Also,  that  the  whole  of  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  is  eliminated  before  the  varnish  is  applied.  To  remove  the  stains 
now  on  the  negative  you  might  try  gently  sponging  it  with  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

E.  W.  Trimble. — Without  learning  more  particulars  we  shall  be  unable  to 
account  for  the  spots  on  your  prints.  Simply  forwarding  a  few  prints  with 
spots  upon  them  is  scarcely  sufficient  data  for  us  to  work  upon.  Send  us 
further  details— such  as  the  formula  for  toning,  when  the  spots  first  make 
their  appearance,  and  if  they  are  visible  upon  the  paper  upon  close  examina¬ 
tion  either  before  or  after  sensitising,  &c.— and  we  will  endeavour  to  aid  you. 


Felix. — Dissolve  one  ounce  each  of  white  shellac  and  best  picked  Handarac, 
together  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mastic,  in  forty  ounces  of  methylated 
alcohol.  You  will  buy  better  positive  varnish  than  you  can  make. 

Fraxinus. — If  you  have  really  “  failed  ”— which  we  do  not  think  is  the  case 
from  your  description — it  must  be  from  faults  of  your  own  or  the  chemicals  ; 
certainly  not  of  the  formula,  which  has  worked  well  in  many  hands.  We 
shall  probably  write  to  you  in  a  day  or  two  when  we  have  tried  the  plates. 

Morainville  (Brussels). — We  are  afraid  you  will  not  succeed  with  making 
enlargements  on  albumenised  paper  with  the  lime  light.  Certainly  you 
will  be  unable  to  make  them  direct;  and,  if  you  try  to  develope  them 
with  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid,  you  will  find  that  the  whites  become  much 
degraded.  If  you  wish  to  succeed  with  enlargements  on  paper  by  the  aid  of 
the  lime  light  we  should  advise  you  to  employ  plain  iodide  of  Bilver  paper, 
and  to  develope  with  gallic  acid. 


£35*  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “THE  EDITORS”  —Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER  at  the  Offices,  2,  Yoijt 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,  C. 


South  London  Photographic  Society — The  annual  dinner  of  thig 
Society  will  be  held  to-morrow  (Saturday)  evening,  at  the  Cafe  Royal, 
Regent  Street. 

English  Mount  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited. — We  have 
been  requested  to  state  that  the  first  general  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  at  the  works,  1,  Surrey  Row,  S.E.,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult., 
when  a  dividend  of  nine  per  cent,  was  declared,  free  of  income  tax. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  first  meeting  of 
this  Society  for  the  ensuing  session  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
9th  inst.,  at  the  Gallery,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  presentation  of  the 
medals  awarded  will  be  made,  and  papers  by  Capt.  Abney,  R.E., 
E-R.S.,  and  Major  Waterhouse,  will  be  read. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  first  annual  general  meeting  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  3rd  inst.,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  other  business.  The  following  are  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — Trustees :  A.  L.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Frederick  York,  Esq. 
— Committee :  Messrs.  W.  Bedford,  T.  Bolas,  W.  B.  Bolton,  W.  Cobb, 
A.  Cowan,  Payne  Jennings,  P.  Mawdsley,  and  G.  F.  Williams.— 
Treasurer:  Mr.  E.  Dunmore. — Librarian:  Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall. — Hon. 
Secretary:  Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey,  62,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C.,  and 
Loughton,  Essex. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  November  2,  1880. 
Petition  for  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

W.  Brown,  late  of  Gloucester,  now  of  Tewksbury,  photographer  and  jeweller. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  three  Weeks  ending  November  3,  1880. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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LANTERN  SLIDES  FOR  COLOURING. 

Had  it  not  been  for  photography  we  doubt  not  that  the  magic 
lantern  would  still  have  remained  as  it  was  of  old — little  more  than 
a  scientific  toy — instead  of  becoming,  as  it  has  during  the  last  few 
years,  a  most  valuable  means  of  illustrating  both  scientific  lectures 
and  popular  entertainments.  Photographic  slides,  when  projected 
on  the  screen,  inspire  a  certain  amount  of  confidence,  as  to  truth  and 
fidelity,  which  is  not  conveyed  even  with  the  best  hand-drawn 
pictures.  It  is  this,  together  with  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  optical  part  of  the  instrument,  which  has  led  to  its  being 
so  generally  employed  as  an  easy  means  of  illustration. 

Most  psrsons  who  have  attended  lantern  lectures  and  entertain¬ 
ments  illustrated  with  photographic  slides  have  experienced  a 
certain  amount  of  weariness  after  sitting  for  an  hour  or  two  viewing 
a  continual  change  of  pictures  in  monochrome,  and  this  notwith¬ 
standing  their  excellence  both  as  regards  tone  and  artistic  qualities. 
And  every  one  must  have  noted  the  applause  (not  alone  from  the 
youthful  portion  of  the  audience)  which  has  greeted  the  introduction 
of  a  painted  slide,  even  if  it  has  been — which  is  generally  the  case— 
both  ill-drawn  and  gaudily  coloured. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  monotony  produced  by  the  exhibition  of 
a  series  of  pictures  in  monochrome,  recourse  is  had  to  colouring  the 
photographs  by  hand,  and  with  more  or  less  success,  chiefly  the 
latter.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  colour  applied  has  to 
show  through  a  photographic  base,  and  therefore  its  purity,  to  a 
great  extent,  becomes  destroyed ;  hence,  as  a  rule,  coloured  photo¬ 
graphs  when  thrown  upon  the  screen  have  a  heavy  and  sombre 
appearance,  especially  if  the  light  be  at  all  weak.  To  overcome  this 
defect  it  is  often  the  practice  to  scratch  away  the  collodion  film 
in  the  opaque  parts  before  the  colour  is  applied ;  but,  unless  this 
is  very  neatly  done,  it  will  cause  the  finished  picture  to  appear 
patchy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  injure  the  fine  details,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  in  a  photograph. 

In  many  cases,  photographs,  unless  they  are  coloured  by  hand,  do 
not  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  subject  depicted,  the  reason 
being  that  colours  rendered  by  photography  are  not  always  in  their 
true  relation  of  tones.  Thus,  blues  and  violets,  it  is  well  known,  are 
reproduced  of  a  light  tone,  while  yellows  and  reds  (which  should  in 
all  instances  be  represented  as  light  in  the  picture)  come  out  dark 
and  opaque;  consequently,  when  light  colours  are  applied  to  such 
parts  they  have  but  little  value,  unless  the  part  has  been  erased 
and  the  glass  rendered  bare  before  its  application. 

For  many  purposes  of  illustration  the  lantern  cannot  be  utilised 
with  advantage,  uuless  coloured  slides  can  be  employed.  Notably  is 
this  the  case  when  anatomical  and  botanical  subjects  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  In  medical  science  it  is  well  known  that  several  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  disease  depend  more  upon  the  colour  and  tints  assumed 
than  by  the  mere  configuration  of  the  diseased  part;  hence,  hand- 
drawn  and  painted  diagrams  are  frequently  used,  because  they 
convey  a  better  idea  of  the  case  than  a  plain  photograph  would  do. 
For  botanical  purposes,  too,  although  photography  will  render  the 
form  and  outline  of  the  specimens  with  the  greatest  minufiie,  yet  it 
fails  to  render  the  colours  and  varied  tints  in  their  true  relation, 


which  is  often  quite  as  important  aa  the  form ;  and  if  the  colours  are 
afterwards  applied  by  hand  to  the  photographic  base  they  are 
frequently  so  much  degraded  that  the  result  is  next  to  worthless  for 
scientific  purposes. 

Again:  if  the  dark  parts  are  removed  by  erasure  then  the  finer 
details  and  markings  are  lost,  which  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
colour.  Now,  if  the  photograph  can  be  produced  in  such  faint  and 
delicate  tints  that  the  colour  when  applied  will  not  suffer  degrada¬ 
tion,  much  of  the  difficulty  pertaining  to  the  employment  of  coloured 
slides  will  be  overcome. 

With  a  view  to  ameliorating  many  of  these  difficulties,  some  trans¬ 
parencies  were  exhibited  at  the  recent  technical  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  which  were  printed 
by  the  carbon  process  in  a  bright  blue  colour,  the  pigment  em¬ 
ployed  being,  we  are  told,  Prussian  blue.  Unfortunately  in  the 
specimens  shown  the  subjects  were  not  happily  chosen.  Bright  blue 
is  scarcely  the  suitable  colour  for  either  landscape  or  natural  history 
subjects  when  in  monochrome,  although  we  doubt  not  that  even  in 
these  cases  a  skilful  colourist  would  be  better  enabled  to  transform 
some  of  them  into  coloured  pictures  more  true  to  nature  than  he 
could  if  they  were  in  the  ordinary  photographic  tone.  If  full  advan¬ 
tage  is  to  be  taken  of  this  idea  it  is  clear  that  the  same  colour  or  tint 
will  not  do  for  all  subjects.  For  instance :  what  would  be  suitable  for 
a  moonlight  effect  would  be  just  the  reverse  for  representing  a  hot, 
glowing,  tropical  sunlight  scene ;  neither  would  that  which  may  be 
adapted  for  a  landscape  do  for  a  natural  history  subject.  Green  might 
be  the  best  colour  for  the  former,  but  it  would  hardly  do  for  portray¬ 
ing  a  tiger  or  rhinoceros. 

Fortunately,  in  the  carbon  process  we  have  the  ready  means  of 
producing  pictures  in  nearly  every  possible  colour  or  hue;  but  in 
taking  advantage  of  it  for  our  present  purpose  to  the  fullest  extent 
we  must  select  our  pigments  according  to  the  dominant  colour  of  the 
picture,  or  to  the  effects  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  the  combination 
of  the  pigments  used  with  the  colour  of  the  transparency.  Thus,  if 
it  be  a  landscape,  in  which  foliage  predominates  that  has  to  be 
coloured,  a  green  (not  too  bright)  or  pale  blue  would  possibly  be  the 
best  to  use;  if  a  moonlight  picture,  a  pale  greyish-blue;  and  if  a 
tropical  scene  a  pinkish-yellow,  and  soforth.  In  no  case,  however, 
should  brilliant  and  glaring  colours  be  selected.  The  colouring  of  slides 
made  in  this  way  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  require  considerable 
modification  to  render  them  effective,  inasmuch  as  the  application  of 
the  pigments  is  now  principally  confined  to  the  half-tints  and  lights, 
except  when  the  shadows  are  scratched  away  ;  but,  if  this  principle  is 
to  be  utilised,  the  colour  for  the  most  part  will  have  to  be  applied  to 
the  shadows  and  half-tints,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  them 
with  requisite  depth.  In  fact,  the  picture  must  be  looked  upon  as 
merely  a  groundwork  containing  all  the  details  of  a  photograph, 
simply  as  a  guide  for  the  artist  to  work  upon. 

It  is  quite  possible — though  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not — that 
coloured  pictures  produced  by  this  plan  may  not  actually  curtail  the 
labour  required  to  finish  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  expend  more  time  upon  them  than  upon  ordinary  elides,  so 
that  in  the  end  they  may  become  more  cosily  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
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point.  The  question  is — Can  coloured  slides  produced  in  this  manner 
be  made  more  true  to  nature  ?  If  so,  a  great  end  is  gained,  as  then 
photography,  by  means  of  the  lantern,  may  be  utilised  in  several 
ways  that  at  present  is  impossible,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given  in 
the  early  part  of  this  article. 


CLEARING  THE  SHADOWS  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 
Ix  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  though  some  gelatine  negatives 
give  prints  having  a  complete  range  of  tones  from  pure  white  to 
black  (or  its  equivalent)  of  perfect  transparency,  the  majority  of 
prints  from  such  negatives  display  a  most  limited  range,  while  in  a 
large  number  the  highest  lights  are  not  to  be  found  in  company  with 
deep,  rich  shadows.  Many  causes  combine  to  produce  the  effect,  and 
it  will  be  their  discovery  and  gradual  elimination  which  will  render 
gelatine  a  still  greater  favourite  than  it  now  is,  and  prevent  that 
reaction  in  favour  of  collodion  which  is  already  hinted  at  in  some 
quarters. 

It  is  our  purpose  today  to  treat  of  one  phase  of  this  subject,  and 
show  how  at  least  one  cause  of  flat  and  milky-looking  prints  may  be 
avoided.  We  purposely  speak  of  the  prints ;  for,  unless  most  rigidly 
examined,  many  a  negative  passes  muster,  as  a  negative,  which 
when  printed  gives  results  most  disappointing,  as  witness  examples 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  present  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall. 

Most  gelatine  workers  are  familiar  with  a  class  of  plate  which 
after  fixing  presents  a  peculiar  milky  or  opalescent  appearance — 
sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be  invisible  except  in  certain  lights,  and, 
so,  apt  to  escape  notice ;  in  others  approaching  the  character  of  milk 
and  water,  so  marked  is  its  presence.  The  opalescence  (or  whatever 
name  be  given  to  the  defect)  almost  vanishes  upon  drying,  and, 
in  consequence,  we  know  that  there  are  some  photographers  who 
entirely  disregard  it,  feeling  that  the  negative  will  be  “  all  right  when 
dried.”  But  it  will  not  be  all  right  when  dry,  and  herein  lies  all  the 
difficulty.  When  such  a  negative  is  dry  a  cursory  glance  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  “  nothing  ailed  it;”  but  the  critical,  experienced 
eye  will  detect  in  the  clearest  parts  a  faint  yellowish-brown  appearance 
that  might  easily  escape  notice  if  not  sought  for,  and  this  stain,  as  it 
might  be  termed,  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  printing  capacities  of  the 
most  beautiful  negatives  ever  taken.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  fog  in  a  wet  plate,  and  is  aware  how  slight  an  amount 
of  deposit  on  the  shadows  suffices  to  destroy  their  transparency.  But 
wherever  such  degradation  exists  its  indications  are  perfectly  visible, 
and,  indeed,  conspicuous  and  unmistakable:  while  in  a  gelatine 
plate,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  never  conspicuous,  and  is  frequently 
almost  invisible. 

Of  course  when,  through  an  unusually  protracted  development, 
this  opalescence  is  developed  to  the  greatest  extent,  our  remarks 
would  not  apply,  though  when  the  water  has  evaporated  from  the 
milkiest  of  negatives  there  is  but  little  trace,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  be  seen  on  a  cursory  examination.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  forms  of  deposit  equally  objectionable  and  equally  conspicuous. 
If  the  green  fog  and  the  copper-coloured  fog  (each  in  its  way  equally 
destructive  of  the  printing  excellence  of  a  negative)  exist  at  the 
Bame  time  as  the  opalescent,  it  is  at  first  entirely  masked  by  it,  and 
till  a  method  of  removing  this  kind  we  have  dwelt  so  much  upon 
was  discovered  the  co-existence  of  the  two  could  not  be  known.  And 
we  are  further  aware  that  the  appearances  we  descibe  have  been 
invisible  to  a  large  number  of  photographers,  for  upon  conversing 
upon  the  subject  with  many  we  have  discovered  them  to  be  quite 
ignorant  of  it  altogether. 

Having  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  bane,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
give  the  antidote,  the  knowledge  of  which,  we  may  say,  was  imparted 
to  us  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster.  It  consists  in  flooding  the 
negative  over  with  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  after 
which — in  a  greater  or  lesser  time,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
Bolution — the  whole  of  the  opalescence  vanishes,  leaving  a  beautifully  - 
clear  negative  behind.  The  effect  of  this  process,  when  plates  liable 
to  the  evil  are  employed,  may  be  tested  in  an  instant,  and  we  can 
testify  to  its  usefulness  from  having  given  it  a  trial  ourselves  with 
complete  success. 


It  is  open  to  a  slight  objection,  in  that  it  developea  a  tendency  to 
frill;  this,  however,  may  be  easily  prevented,  if  it  should  not  blister 
before  the  opalescence  is  removed,  by  rinsing  the  plate  with  water 
and  then  placing  it  in  the  alum  solution,  which  effectually  puts  a 
stop  to  the  tendency.  The  negative  may  then  be  washed  as  usual 
and  dried. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  this  tendency  to  produce  frilling  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  as  the  aim  of  all  processes  iu  connection  with  gelatine  plates 
should  be  to  reduce  this  evil  rather  than  to  introduce  fresh  incentives 
to  it.  One  of  Mr.  Webster’s  experiments  was  to  mix  the  alum  with 
the  sulphocyanide  solution;  but  the  required  end  was  not  obtained, 
and  besides  the  deep  red  colour  produced  in  the  solution  would  bo 
deemed  objectionable.  (It  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
alum,  the  faintest  trace  of  a  persalt  of  iron  producing  a  blood-red 
colouration  upon  the  addition  of  the  sulphocyanide,  that  chemical,  in¬ 
deed,  being  employed  as  a  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  iron.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol 
to  the  sulphocyanide  solution  would  act  as  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
frilling,  for  the  salt  is  quite  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water. 

We  should  think  it  likely  that  the  potassium  Balt  might  be  snbstb 
tuted  for  the  ammonium  with  advantage,  there  being  marked  points  of 
dissimilarity  in  their  action,  the  latter  having  the  greater  solvent 
power  of  the  two  under  certain  circumstances.  Whichever  salt 
be  employed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  introduction  for  the  purpose 
named  will  be  at  times  of  considerable  value,  and  at  that  point 
we  leave  its  further  exploitation  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Concluding  Notice.] 

Not  the  least  interesting  amongst  the  exhibits  this  year  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  of  historical  or  antiquarian  tastes  are  the  three  frames  of 
Mr.  J.  Werge  (Nos.  325a,  362,  and  363).  The  first,  Examples  of 
Printing  ivitli  Various  Metals,  is  a  collection  of  prints  from  the  same 
negative  produced  by  some  of  the  processes  practised  (in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way  only,  perhaps)  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  varied 
and  showy  colours  of  the  image  are  in  nearly  every  case  such  as 
to  entirely  unfit  these  processes  for  the  ordinary  photographic  work 
of  today.  In  the  remaining  frames  we  have  specimens  of  early 
work  in  daguerreotype  and  various  modifications  of  the  old  glass 
positive.  An  Instantaneous  Daguerreotype  taken  in  1853  is  well 
placed,  in  the  present  Exhibition,  for  comparison  with  the  most 
modern  work  in  the  same  line.  Though  possibly  it  may  not  strike 
the  eye  now  so  favourably  as  its  more  modern  rival  in  an  artistic 
sense,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  it  is  technically 
inferior. 

A  frame  of  miscellaneous  views  in  various  parts  of  England  (No. 
339),  by  Mr.  W.  Trenemen,  are  carefully-chosen  studies,  but  present 
no  special  features  to  mark  them  out  from  the  run  of  gelatine  work. 
The  same  remark  applies  equally  to  Mr.  Thos.  Stokoe’s  frame  of 
Choice  Bits  from  St.  Osytli  Priory  (No.  341). 

Mr.  J.  Dudley  Radcliffe  exhibits  but  a  single  picture,  A  Misty 
Morning  (No.  343),  which  is  a  delicate  and  artistic  rendering  of 
landscape  of  a  class  seldom  undertaken.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  mist  or  haze  which  the  title  implies  was  existent  in  the 
landscape,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  accident  or  trick  of 
manipulation ;  suffice  it  that,  whichever  may  be  the  case,  the  effect 
which  the  picture  aims  to  represent  has  been  secured. 

In  two  frames  of  Panel  Portraits  (wet  collodion),  by  Mr.  McLeish 
(Nos.  344-5),  we  have  some  good  work  in  this  favourite  style. 

Watching  for  Pa  (No.  347),  by  Messrs.  W.  Cobb  and  Son,  is  an 
enlargement  from  one  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  small  studies,  which  are  well 
known.  Mr.  Cobb,  we  believe,  produces  all  this  class  of  picture  in 
an  ordinary  room  and  not  in  the  studio — a  fact  which  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  difficulty  of  successfully  rendering  anything  more 
than  a  Angle  figure  without  accessories. 

Mr.  John  Nesbit  is  represented  by  two  Figure  Scenes  in  Epping 
Forest  (Nos.  355-6),  which,  though  evidently  the  result  of  very  short 
exposures,  have  not  suffered  in  quality  in  consequence. 
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Mr.  J.  Galloway  has  a  single  frame  (No.  361)  of  landscapes  by 
both  the  wet  and  gelatine  processes.  A  comparison  of  the  work 
of  the  two  processes  fails  in  rendering  evident  any  very  striking 
difference  in  quality,  though  possibly  the  wet  carries  the  palm. 

Messrs.  George  Tuohy  and  Co.  have  a  single  frame  of  Memoirs 
of  John  Bunyan  (No.  365),  from  gelatine  plates.  Consisting  as  they 
do  of  views  of  places  historically  famous  in  connection  with  the 
author  of  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  they  possess  more  than  a  photo¬ 
graphic  interest. 

Of  the  pictures  on  the  table  the  only  ones  specially  noticeable  are 
Views  of  Boulogne  Harbour  (No.  382),  by  Mr.  C.  Sands,  taken  with 
his  instantaneous  shutter.  These  are  amongst  the  best  instantaneous 
work  in  the  present  collection.  Phototypes  by  Gustave  Re  (No.  390a) 
are  worthy  of  careful  examination  as  interesting  specimens  in  print¬ 
ing  ink.  Mr.  Henry  Dixon’s  portfolio  of  Relics  of  Old  London 
(containing  some  of  the  same  that  are  hung  on  the  walls)  are  also 
worth  attention;  whilst  the  specimens  of  panel  and  other  portraits, 
by  Mr.  Sarony,  of  New  York,  are  equal  to  his  usual  exhibition  work. 
Amongst  the  curiosities  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  W.  H.  Le  Fevre’s 
two  pictures  taken  from  a  balloon  (Nos.  405  6),  and  one  of  Dr. 
Maddox’s  earliest  negatives,  taken  in  1871,  exhibited  by  himself, 
and  not  as  stated  in  the  catalogue. 

In  the  class  of  apparatus  and  appliances  there  are  rather  more  ex¬ 
hibits  than  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  few  years.  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co.  exhibit  Mr.  Warnerke’s  patent  actinometer,  described  a  few 
months  ago  in  these  columns,  and  which  consists  essentially  of  a  disc 
of  luminous  (or  phosphorescent)  material  and  a  graduated  scale 
through  which  to  make  the  readings.  It  is  elegantly  got  up  as  well 
as  ingeniously  contrived,  but  appears  to  be  more  of  a  puzzle  than 
anything  else  to  the  bulk  of  the  visitors.  Warnerke’s  sensitometer 
is  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  together  with  a  table  for 
calculating  exposures.  The  same  firm  contribute,  in  addition,  a  pair 
of  changing-boxes  for  dry  plates  and  a  hot  rolling-press  for  prints. 
The  former  seem  to  be  more  ingenious  in  construction  than  practi¬ 
cally  useful. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hughes  exhibits  his  triple  lantern,  and  also  a  dissolving 
view  apparatus  to  which  the  name  “  bi-triplexicon  ”  has  been  given — 
a  sample  of  “  word-building”  the  reason  of  which  is  not  immediately 
apparent.  It  consists,  it  may  be  explained,  of  a  double  triplexicon 
in  which  the  lanterns  are  placed  one  above  the  other  instead  of  side 
by  side — the  first  time  this  has  been  successfully  performed  with  oil 
lanterns.  The  “  articulosus  ”  screen  frame  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  portable  framework  for  the  lantern  screen,  which  Takes  to  pieces 
and  packs  into  a  very  small  space  for  travelling. 

Mr.  J.  Werge  exhibits  his  non-actinic  developing  tray  and 
Weaver’s  drop  shutter;  also,  a  useful  and  ingeniously-contrived 
table  tent  for  changing  or  developing  dry  plates. 

Mr.  C.  Sands  shows  an  extremely  portable  dark  lamp  for  chang¬ 
ing  plates  when  travelling,  a  portable  bellows-cone  for  camera,  and 
two  rapid  shutters. 

Mr.  James  Cadett  exhibits  an  instantaneous  view  shutter,  by  means 
of  which  exposures  varying  from  ^^th  of  a  second  to  any  desired 
period  can  be  given.  This  is  a  most  elaborate  instrument,  actuated 
by  the  pneumatic  ball,  as  in  the  studio  shutter  of  the  same  gentleman. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  its  action,  as  the  rough 
usage  it  received  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  Exhibition 
placed  it  hors  de  combat. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  provided  a  number  of 
stereoscopes  well  filled  with  transparencies,  and  these  have,  through¬ 
out  the  Exhibition,  attracted  by  no  means  the  smallest  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  general  public. 


We  would  recommend  those  who  prepare  their  own  gelatino-bromide 
of  silver  plates  to  study  carefully  the  researches  by  Dr.  Eder  which 
have  been  published  in  recent  numbers  of  this  Journal.  They  are 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  if  not  altogether  exhaus¬ 
tive,  throw  much  lighten  many  points  which  have  hitherto  been 
obscure.  After  long  and  careful  experiment  he  has  satisfactorily 
reached  the  causes  of  many  of  the  defects  inherent  in  some  kinds  of 
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gelatine  emulsions,  and  indicated  the  proper  means  of  avoiding 
them.  All  this  he  has  accomplished  by  a  thoroughly  systematic 
course  of  scientific  experiment,  while  his  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  modes  of  procedure  to  secure  success  are  as  lucidly  expressed 
as  they  are  Bimple.  We  shall  probably  have  to  refer  more  fully  to 
these  researches  on  a  future  occasion. 


A  rumour  gained  ground  last  week  that  the  Temple  Bar  memorial 
—or  “  Truscott’s  Folly,”  as  some  people  have  irreverently  named  it — 
was  to  have  been  secretly  unveiled  in  the  course  of  last  Saturday 
night.  As  the  costly  structure  had  given  rise  to  much  adverse 
criticism  and  no  small  amount  of  ridicule,  the  rumour  seems  to  have 
been  credited  by  some— among  others  by  an  enterprising  photo¬ 
grapher  living  some  miles  out  of  town.  In  order  to  be  the  first— or 
one  of  the  first — to  secure  a  photograph  of  the  structure  he  was 
on  the  spot  by  break  of  day  on  Sunday  morning  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  chemicals,  but  only  to  find  himself,  like  many  o’hers, 
wofully  disappointed.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  most  people 
will  agree  with  us  in  saying  “served  them  right.” 


The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  may  well  serve  as  a  model  to 
kindred  societies  of  higher  pretensions.  It  is  scarcely  credible — 
nevertheless  it  is  a  fact — that,  with  a  list  of  members  barely  number¬ 
ing  400  and  an  annual  subscription  of  only  five  shillings  each, 
it  has  been  able  to  pay  all  the  working  expenses,  present  each 
member  with  two  splendid  9X7  landscapes  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of 
Aberdeen,  and  still  have  a  balance  in  hand !  There  must  be  per¬ 
fection  of  management  here  before  such  a  gratifying  statement  could 
be  made. 


BACKGROUND  TRANSGRESSIONS. 

“After  that,  will  you  still  venture  to  designate  photographers  as 
artists?  Faugh!”  In  this  language  did  one  lady  address  another 
in  the  art  gallery  of  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  now  np^n  in 
New  York.  As  I  am  preparing  some  remarks  on  this  “Fair”  for  the 
next  number,  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  explain  what  it  means  beyond 
saying  that  it  is  an  annual  exhibition.  Having  noticed  the  pictures 
indicated  by  the  contemptuous  toss  of  the  fan  of  the  fair  speaker,  I 
studied  them  carefully  and  select  them  as  a  text  for  a  few  observations. 

When  one  finds  a  standing  figure  with  a  scenic  background  the 
horizon  line  in  which  is  somewhere  between  the  knee  and  the  foot  of 
the  subject,  an  artist,  who  is  supposed  to  know  at  least  the  first 
elements  of  perspective,  naturally  concludes  that  the  camera  was 
placed  upon  the  ground  or  within  a  few  inches  of  it  when  being  used 
as  a  means  of  pictorial  representation ;  for  it  is  a  rule  without  any 
exception  that  in  nature  the  horizon  is  opposite  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  If  two  men  stand  on  a  moderately-level  piece  of  grouud 
and  one  of  them  look  at  the  other  he  will  find  that  the  horizon  forma 
a  line  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  his  friend,  or  nearly  so. 
Should  said  friend  mount  a  ladder  to  such  a  height  as  to  bring  his 
feet  on  a  level  with  the  horizon,  his  feet  will  then  be  distant  from  the 
earth  a  space  equal  to  the  measured  distance  between  his  feet  and  his 
eyes.  If  he  be  moderately  near  to  the  point  of  sight,  a  view  of  him 
obtained  either  visually  or  by  the  camera  will  be  so  essentially  from 
below  as  to  show  unduly  the  space  under  the  nose  and  chin ;  the 
head  is  disfigured,  and  the  intellectual  regions  are  “  nowhere.' 
There  is  much  nostril  and  but  little  nose ;  much  chin  and  little  brow. 
The  view  of  the  figure  is  one  from  a  low  standpoint.  This  absurd 
condition  of  things  must  prevail  in  a  standing  figure  the  pictorial 
background  of  which  has  its  horizon  about  the  level  of  the  knees. 

But  if  the  whole  “drawing”  and  disposition  of  the  figure  itself  in 
the  photograph  show  that  the  camera  was  placed  on— or  nearly  on — 
a  level  with  the  head  of  such  figure,  then  the  picture  is  a  burlesque 
upon  truth — quite  as  much  so,  in  nature  if  not  in  extent,  as  the 
famous  perspective  picture  of  Hogarth,  in  which  such  sins  are 
mercilessly  grouped  together  in  reductio  ad  absurdum  fashion. 

One  of  the  largest  exhibitors  in  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute 
is  Mr.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  of  Brooklyn.  Photographically,  his  pictures 
are  as  near  perfection  as  one  expects  to  find  such  pictures  in  the 
present  year  of  grace.  His  pictorial  display,  if  transferred  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  would  in¬ 
stantly  arrest  attention  for  its  excellence,  and  yet  it  was  one  or  more 
of  the  fine  photographs  of  this  well-known  photographer  which  were 
aerially  stabbed  by  the  fan  of  the  fair  critic  with  whose  incisive 
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language  I  have  opened  this  article.  Stepping  up  to  the  recess  so 
richly  adorned  by  his  show-cases,  and  examining  his  pictures  from 
the  perspective  point  of  view,  there  is  soon  to  be  discovered  those 
portions  of  the  “  red  rag  ”  which  cannot  fail  to  render  irate  the  purely 
artistic  critic. 

Selecting  Mr.  Pearsall  as  a  representative  photographer,  what  do 
we  find  among  his  productions — which  it  may  here  once  for  all  be 
said  are  in  many  instances  large  in  dimensions,  excellent  as  regards 
posing,  and  admirable  in  respect  of  purely  photographic  treatment? 
A  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady  standing  by  a  rustic  fence :  the  dis¬ 
tant  scene  shows  the  horizon  line  a  little  above  where,  by  measure¬ 
ment,  the  knee  is  believed  to  be.  In  a  second  portrait  of  another 
lady  standing  in  front  of  a  fence  the  horizon  line  is  unmistakably 
below  the  knee.  In  two  portraits  of  General  Hancock — the  nominee 
for  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  Democratic  interest — the 
horizon  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  extremity  of  his  coat  tail,  which 
is  one  of  the  “  frock  ”  or  “  surtout”  order.  In  the  portrait  of  another 
military  man,  unrecognised  by  me,  the  horizon  line  falls  a  trifle  over 
the  knee.  In  a  fine  portrait  of  a  boy  on  a  bicycle  the  horizon  is  on 
a  level  with  his  heels.  In  a  portrait  of  a  young  lady  clad  in  Canadian 
costume  it  is  below  the  waist.  Other  instances  might  have  been 
adduced,  but  these  will  suffice.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  in  two 
or  three  instances  the  horizon  line  falls  where  it  should  do. 

Suspended  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pictures  by  Mr.  Pearsall  are 
several  by  Sarony— -notably  a  large  portrait  of  a  girl  sitting  on  a 
bank  by  the  sea  shore.  It  may  be  estimated  roughly  as  being  about 
thirty  inches  in  longitudinal  dimensions,  and  is  considered  by  many 
as  the  finest  picture  in  the  exhibition.  In  this  admirable  work  of 
art  the  horizon  line  is  on  a  level  with  the  chin  of  the  girl.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  also  that  in  those  out-of-door  pictures,  such  as 
groups,  of  which  several  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Pach,  the  back¬ 
ground  scenery  being  that  of  nature,  the  horizon  line  in  almost 
every  instance  is  on  a  level  with  the  head. 

Some  artists,  it  is  well  known,  regard  the  background  as  a  matter 
of  such  pure  conventionalism  as  to  render  it  somewhat  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  them  whether  it  is  true  to  nature  or  not.  They  argue 
that  it  is  better  to  depart  from  the  truth  of  nature,  by  making  the 
apparent  point  of  sight  lower  than  it  ought  to  be  with  reference  to  the 
background — an  advantage  arising  from  doing  so  being  the  leaving 
the  head  entirely  clear  of  the  horizontal  line,  which  might  otherwise 
interfere  with  its  contour,  and  distract  the  eye  from  that  all-important 
portion  of  the  human  figure.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  never  wrote  more 
truthfully  than  when,  in  allusion  to  certain  conventionalities  in  back¬ 
grounds,  be  says*  :  — 

“  Conventionalities  may  be  right  in  an  art  like  painting,  where  a  good 
deal  of  licence  has  been  allowed  and  has  become  sanctioned  by  custom ; 
but  photography  is  a  new  art,  the  results  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
taken  direct  from  nature,  and  is  without  precedents.  It  is  an  art  in 
which  departure  from  truth,  becomes  absurd.  We,  the  workers  in  the 
first  quarter-century  of  its  existence,  are  the  makers  of  precedents ;  let 
us  be  careful,  then,  that  they  are  not  misleading  and  dangerous  ones.” 

Important  service  in  the  cause  of  truth  in  backgrounds  was 
rendered  by  Mr.  John  Werge,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when,  with 
the  logic  of  commonsenae  and  the  laws  of  perspective,  he  attacked, 
through  the  agency  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
certain  grave  errors  into  which  many  of  the  background  painters  of 
that  day  had  fallen.  It  is  to  the  ignorance  of  art  principles  by  that 
class  is  attributable  the  anomalies  in  perspective  perpetrated  by 
photographers.  There  is,  for  example,  only  one  background  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute.  It  represents  a 
garden  scene,  the  horizon  being  only  about  two  feet  from  the  floor. 
Such  a  scene  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  perceived  in  nature;  but 
on  account  of  other  considerations  than  truth  or  suitability  it  will  be 
purchased  by  some  photographer  who  will  use  it  in  producing 
anomalous  works  containing  such  varieties  in  perspective  as  will 
cause  the  real  artist  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  his  brother  of  the 
camera. 

The  fact  that  some  painters  have  occasionally  introduced  several 
points  of  light  in  their  pictures  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  truth  in  photographic  representation,  nor  will  it  avail  to  say  that 
some  painters  invariably  made  it  a  rule  to  place  their  subjects  on  a 
raised  platform  because  it  imparted  a  dignified  appearance  to  them. 
These  “  tricks”  should  be  eschewed  by  the  devotees  of  photography, 
which,  be  it  never  forgotten,  is  a  “science”  as  well  as  an  “art.” 
Truth  should  not  be  supplanted  by  conventionalism,  and  the  “  dig¬ 
nity  ”  believed  to  be  obtained  by  elevating  the  subject  above  the 
level  of  the  spectator  is  only  a  modified  turn  up  of  the  nose  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  Jeames’s,  ’Arry’s,  Jenkins’s,  or  Tomp¬ 
kins’s  of  our  illustrated  comic  literature.  When  one  looks  at  his 
*  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,  page  106. 


friend  he  does  not  request  him,  first  of  all,  to  mount  on  a  pedestal  in 
order  to  assume  a  dignified  appearance.  He  looks  at  him  from  the 
ordinary  level;  and  that  is  all  that  should  be  expected  from  a 
truthful  art-science  like  photography. 

What  is  the  practical  application,  or  outcome,  of  all  this?  I  can¬ 
not  improve  upon  the  terse  language  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  when, 
many  years  ago,  speaking  on  this  subject,  be  said  that,  as  the  height 
of  the  camera  Btudio  was  seldom  altered,  every  background  in  the 
studio  should  be  painted  with  reference  to  this  height,  the  vanishing 
point  being  just  opposite  the  camera,  and  if  distant  scenes  were 
painted  they  should  be  suggestive  rather  than  Bbarp,  so  that  ai  rial 
as  well  as  linear  perspective  should  be  respected.  And  in  this  lies 
the  whole  matter  compressed  into  a  nutshell. 

Where  such  can  be  afforded,  the  ability  to  raise  and  lower  scenic 
backgrounds  in  a  “well”  will  prove  of  inestimable  value;  for  in  that 
way  the  horizon  line  may  be  brought  opposite  a  particular  part  of 
any  sitter.  But  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  effecting  this  kind 
of  adjustment,  then  it  should  be  the  part  of  the  photographer  to 
instruct  the  background  painter  as  to  bis  requirements,  and  take  care 
that  he  gets  what  he  really  requires.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM  A  BALLOON. 

Commander  Cheyne’s  interesting  article  on  the  above  subject  in  last 
week’s  Journal  is  of  more  than  passing  importance  at  the  present 
moment,  both  from  meteorological  and  photographic  points  of  view. 
I  also  observe  that  in  the  course  of  last  week  a  meeting  of  aeronauts 
was  held  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  when  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  relation  to  several  topographical  and  scientific  questions. 
Among  other  speakers,  M.  De  Fonvielle  stated  that  recently  a  member 
of  the  French  Society  in  an  ascent  from  Rouen  had  secured  by  means 
of  rapid  gelatine  plates  two  landscape  negatives,  one  being  on  a 
horizontal  and  the  other  on  a  vertical  plane.  He  considered  this 
plan  would  be  very  useful  in  correcting  errors  in  French  govern¬ 
ment  surveys. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  last  summer 
in  this  country  do  not  Beem  to  have  been  so  successful,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  circumstances  over  which  the  aeronauts  had  no  control. 
Yet,  so  far  back  as  July  27th,  1805,  a  partially-successful  termination 
to,  perhaps,  the  very  first  ascent  having  photography  solely  in  view 
was  due  to  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Negretti, 
of  the  firm  of  Negretti  and  Zambra.  As  the  memoranda  and  some 
other  particulars  noted  down  at  the  time  are  now  in  my  possession, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  give  a  description  which  may  hereafter  be  use¬ 
ful  to  others  making  similar  attempts.  Mr.  W.  J.  Collings,  who  was 
the  operator  selected  to  accompany  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Coxwell, 
describes  the  arrangements  as  follows,  although  these  would  be  both 
modified  and  simplified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  gelatine  dry 
plates : — 

“  Some  days  before  ascending,  the  car  of  the  balloon,  suspended 
from  the  North  tower  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  placed  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Coxwell 
gave  me  much  valuable  advice  and  assistance,  especially  as  to  what 
he  knew  from  previous  experience  might  or  would  prevent  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  object  in  view.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  the 
car  kept  continuously  revolving  more  or  less,  and  that  in  consequence 
I  might  find  the  camera  in  the  wrong  place  just  when  wanted.  I 
therefore  had  three  cameras  made  to  take  three  pairs  of  whole-plate 
portrait  lenses  of  rather  long  focus,  one  camera  being  at  the  end  and 
one  on  each  side.  The  other  end  of  the  car  was  occupied  with  my 
dark  tent.  I  had  six  slides  fitting  any  of  the  cameras,  each  holding 
an  11  X  6  inches  plate,  and  having  a  division  so  that  the  three 
cameras  had  six  chances  of  exposure.  The  lenses  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  adjusted  so  as  to  work  together,  and  at  the  side  of  each 
camera  I  had  a  finder  of  the  same  focal  length  as  the  lenses,  which 
enabled  me  to  put  the  dark  slide  in,  and  then  to  watch  so  as  to  ex¬ 
pose  when  the  right  opportunity  occurred.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  convey  to  my  readers  a  lucid  impression  of  the  various  obstacles 
that  were  met  with  and  the  means  adopted  in  this  first  experiment 
in  balloon  photography.  It  is  easy  to  say  three  cameras,  but  to  fix 
them  on  the  sides  of  a  car  in  such  a  position  that  you  might  depress 
them  or  point  them  perpendicularly  downwards,  or  at  any  angle 
either  for  distant  or  near  views,  was  not  an  easy  matter.  On  the 
inside  of  the  car  I  had  an  upright  piece  of  wood  two  and  a-half 
inches  broad,  with  holes  to  admit  of  bolts  with  nut  heads,  and  on 
the  outside  a  similar  piece,  but  attached  to  it  another  wooden  one 
with  a  long  slot  which,  when  the  two  pieces  were  firmly  screwed  to 
the  side,  stood  out  about  eight  inches,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  an  iron  stem,  which  was  used  for  the  finder.  At  the  bottom 
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of  each  camera  I  had  a  strong  iron  plate  firmly  screwed,  to  which 
was  attached  another  piece  of  iron  with  a  knuckle  joint.  This  latter 
piece  extended  from  the  joint  into  the  hole  of  my  wooden  support 
outside  the  car,  so  that  thus  I  had  the  power  of  turning  the  camera 
in  any  direction  or  at  any  angle.  The  reason  for  my  extending  this 
support  so  far  outside  was  to  prevent  the  car  from  obstructing  part 
of  the  view  when  the  camera  was  pointed  downwards.  By  repeated 
trials  in  the  car  temporarily  suspended  I  found  this  arrangement  to 
work  satisfactorily,  and  when  the  crucial  experiment  came  off  in  the 
balloon  I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  working  of  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  this  portion  of  our  programme.  Having  thus  the 
cameras  fitted  properly  I  anticipated  one  great  difficulty  was  got  rid 
of.  As  to  the  arrangements  in  the  dark  tent  I  need  not  trouble  my 
readers  with  any  description  of  these,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
future  attempt  will  be  made  with  the  wet  collodion  process,  when  we 
have  got  a  vastly  more  sensitive  medium  in  a  dry  gelatine  plate. 

“  Our  ascent  took  place  from  private  grounds  adjoining  the  gas 
works  at  Lower  Sydenham,  on  a  splendid  summer  day.  When 
fairly  afloat  in  mid-air  Mr.  Coxwell  was  assiduous  in  his  endeavours 
to  aid  us  by  raising  or  lowering  the  balloon,  so  as  to  check  its  gyra¬ 
tions  and  bring  it  to  a  balance  suitable  for  our  photographic 
operations.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  have  his  wayward  pet  perfectly 
under  control  in  all  except  one  thing,  namely,  the  power  of  steering  it 
into  any  onward  course  we  might  select  to  follow.  Another  difficulty 
met  us,  for  the  slightest  movement  of  anyone  in  the  car  caused  a 
tremulous  motion,  which  was  plainly  visible  by  a  contrivance  we  had, 
consisting  of  a  small  circular  spirit  level  let  into  the  top  of  each 
camera,  and  containing  rather  a  large  quantity  of  air  so  as  to  work 
with  more  marked  effect.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  so  easily  is  this 
motion  generated  that  the  movement  of  a  finger  on  the  wicker  work 
will  cause  a  sensible  vibration  or  oscillation  in  the  spirit  indicator. 
Under  such  circumstances  balloon  photography  becomes  a  much 
more  difficult  matter  than  it  at  first  appears  to  be. 

“  When  we  had  fairly  started  on  our  journey  and  got  tolerably 
well  accustomed  to  our  new  situation,  the  first  three  plates  were  pre¬ 
pared  in  our  little  dark  tent,  Mr.  Negretti  himself  undertaking  the 
exposure  whilst  I  developed.  Results:  double  or  blurred  images. 
A  second  time  similar  results  were  obtained;  but  a  third  attempt, 
made  under  seemingly  more  unfavourable  circumstances,  resulted  in 
the  only  passable  negative  obtained,  which  happened  to  be  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  two  or  three  hop  fields,  the  poles  seeming  like  the  heads 
of  so  many  pins  stuck  on  a  piece  of  brown  velvet.  Then,  when  our 
spirits  were  rising  correspondingly  high,  a  mishap  occurred  as  we 
were  nearing  Maidstone,  where  we  hoped  to  have  another  chance. 
But  the  orders  were  to  prepare  for  a  rather  quick  descent,  which  was 
effected  safely  at  Barnjut,  or  a  place  bearing  some  such  name,  near 
Maidstone.” 

The  passably  good  negative  obtained  on  the  above  occasion  is 
probably  still  in  existence,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  recover 
it  as  a  memento  of,  perhaps,  the  first  partly-successful  attempt  at 
photography  from  a  balloon.  George  Dawson,  M.A. 

- ♦ - 

GELATINE  PLATES  FOR  LANDSCAPES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Oldham  Photographic  Society.  ] 

The  process  desired  by  the  amateur  photographer  is  one  giving  him 
the  best  results  with  certainty  and  the  smallest  amount  of  trouble 
and  cost;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  process,  in  its  simplest  form, 
is  the  one,  and  which  I  propose  demonstrating  to  you  tonight. 

Compared  with  wet  plates  or  collodion  emulsion  it  is,  when  the 
details  are  mastered,  simplicity  itself.  In  the  place  of  a  numerous 
and  ever-varying  set  of  chemicals,  we  have  a  very  simple  formula, 
to  be  put  together  in  the  most  mechanical  manner;  and,  if  proper 
care  be  exercised,  this  process  will  be  found  more  constant  than  any 
other  where  gun  cotton  plays  a  part.  With  regard  to  results  I 
find  them  quite  equal,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  even  superior,  to 
wet-plate  negatives. 

Want  of  sparkle  has  been  urged  against  this  process,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake.  Want  of  sparkle  is  mainly  due  to  general  thinness  of 
the  negative,  or  to  obscurity  in  the  shadows;  and  it  unfortunately 
happens  in  gelatine  plates  that  the  latter  defect  is  readily  caused  by 
pushing  the  development  with  ammonia,  and  thereby  staining 
the  gelatine.  As  you  will  see,  however,  by  these  negatives,  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  shadows  as  transparent  as  clear  glass  itself,  and 
that,  too,  without  the  aid  of  an  iodide. 

Here  are  three  vessels.  The  smallest  one  is  a  Liebig’s  extract  of 
meat  jar.  This  I  use  ta  soak  the  bulk  of  the  gelatine  in.  The 
next  one  is  a  glass  tumbler  with  a  flat  bottom,  enclosed  in  a  light¬ 
tight  tin  case  half-an-inch  larger  every  way,  and  held  in  the  centre 


by  small  pieces  of  wire  soldered  to  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  thus 
allowing  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  water  all  round  the  tumbler.  The 
lid  is  conical,  so  that  the  water  in  condensing  will  run  again  into  the 


Sectional  Elevation  of  Emulsion  Vessel,  showing  Tumbler  and  Conical 
Lid,  when  in  Use. 

case,  and  not  drop  into  the  glass  tumbler.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
shown  in  the  diagrams.  The  third  one  is  an  ordinary  pound  marmalade 
jar,  in  which  I  wash  the  emulsion ;  it  is  also  used  to  keep  the  straining 


Flan,  showing  Cavity  and  Supports  for  Tumbler. 

canvas  in,  &c.,  both  jars  being  protected  when  not  in  use  by  paper 
tops  secured  by  elastic  bands,  and  are  at  allttimes  ready  for  use. 

In  the  small  jar  I  place — 

Nelson’s  special  gelatine .  4'  grains. 

. .  2  drachms. 

In  the  tumbler  I  place — 

Bromide  of  ammonia  .  ;  i1  grains, 

Gelatine . . .  •» 

Water .  1  ounce, 

and  in  a  one-ounce  bottle,  also  kept  for  the  purpose,  I  place 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  50  grains. 

Water  .  4  drachms. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  I  put  tumbler  and  bottle  in  hot  water. 
When  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  I  go  into  the  dark  room,  and,  using 
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a  ruby  light,  drop  the  silver  gradually  into  the  tumbler,  agitating  all 
the  time  with  a  glass  rod.  I  now  place  the  tumbler  in  the  tin  case, 
having  previously  put  in  cold  water  to  the  height  of  the  emulsion, 
put  on  the  lid,  and,  leaving  the  dark  room,  place  in  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  exactly  twenty  minutes.  This  is  equal  to 
about  ten  minutes’  boiling  when  the  emulsion  vessel  is  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  boiling  water.  When  cooled  down  so  far  that  it  can 
be  handled  I  drop  in  the  remainder  of  the  now  swelled  gelatine,  stir 
until  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  then  place  in  cold  water  until  set. 
All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  strain  through  the  Berlin  wool  canvas 
into  the  large  jar,  and  give  it  four  changes  of  water,  running  well  off 
each  time  by  stretching  a  piece  of  muslin  over  half  the  mouth  and 
partially  inverting  the  jar.  This  operation  lasts  about  five  minutes; 
and,  although  the  time  is  very  short,  I  find  it  quite  sufficient  for  land¬ 
scape  work,  where  quick  plates  are  both  uncertain  and  unnecessary. 

I  now  redissolve  the  emulsion  by  placing  the  vessel  in  pretty  hot 
water,  and  filter  through  a  plug  of  wool  gently  pushed  into  the  neck 
of  a  funnel.  The  gelatine  takes  up  during  the  washing  about  six 
drachms  of  water,  making  altogether  about  two  and  a-half  ounces  of 
finished  emulsion.  This  coats  fifteen  6f  X  84  plates,  which  are 
allowed  to  set  on  a  levelled  sheet  of  plate  glass,  and  are  then 
transferred  to  the  drying-box. 

With  regard  to  exposure:  I  make  it  a  rule  to  give  them  as  much 
as  they  will  bear,  in  order  to  avoid  the  well-known  shadow  stain.  I 
seldom  use  more  than  twelve  drops  of  ammonia  solution  to  two 
ounces  of  pyro.  and  water  (Wratten’s  formula),  and  the  latitude  iu 
exposure  is  so  great  that  when  I  happen  to  lose  a  plate  or  even 
require  to  intensify  one  it  is  sure  to  be  due  to  carelessness.  The 
negatives  before  you  received  from  three  to  six  seconds. 

In  conclusion :  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  recommend  this  process 
as  the  best  and  easiest  I  have  tried  or  read,  about;  and  it  is  so  little 
trouble  in  practice  that  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  mix  before  tea 
in  order  to  see  all  in  the  drying-box  the  same  evening.  Above  all 
things  I  am  careful  to  have  exactly  three  grains  of  gelatine  in 
emulsifying,  and  to  give  the  precise  time  for  boiling;  this  enables  me 
to  mix  different  batches  of  plates,  and  have  them  all  equally  sen¬ 
sitive.  J.  Mellalieu. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  has  caused  more  dissatisfaction  to  contributors  at 
competitive  photographic  exhibitions  than  the  award  of  medals. 
Why  this  should  be  so  is  more  difficult  to  determine;  nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains,  and  never  is  an  exhibition  held  which  does  not 
bring  its  increment  of  ill-feeling  and  discontent,  expressed  with  more 
or  less  acrimony  by  various  exhibitors  who  have  failed  in  gaining 
the  coveted  distinction. 

At  first  sight  one  would  think  that  personal  disappointment  was 
the  principal  influence  which  excited  the  resentment  of  unlucky 
competitors.  This  feeling  has  probably  to  be  taken  into  account; 
and,  were  it  the  only  reason,  the  concensus  of  general  opinion  would 
undoubtedly  right  it  in  a  short  time,  as  tiie  dissatisfaction  would  be 
confined  to  few.  But  when,  however,  after  the  novelty  or  surprise  of 
the  awards  has  passed  away,  and  many  to  whom  the  medals  and  their 
recipients  are  utterly  indifferent  still  continue  to  express  their  opinions 
adversely  to  the  distribution,  there  must  be  something  more  wrong 
than  at  first  sight  appears ;  and  to  right  this  wrong,  or  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  it,  should  be  the  study  of  those  in  authority,  and  possibly  is. 

That  it  is  a  most  difficult  and  unthankful  task  to  make  awards 
must  be  allowed,  and  to  think  to  do  so  without  incurring  cavil 
or  complaint  is  to  expect  an  impossibility.  Such  a  photographic 
millenium  will  probably  never  happen;  but  that  the  general  opinion 
of  photographers  should  be  with  the  judges  it  is  only  reasonable  and 
right  to  expect,  and  if  the  awards  were  made  with  discrimination 
this  result  would  undoubtedly  follow. 

Now  comes  the  question— -Is  this  so?  From  what  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  There  has  been  so 
little  said  upon  the  subject  through  the  medium  of  our  photographic 
literature  that  one  might  run  away  with  the  idea  that  photographers 
were  quite  apathetic  in  the  matter,  and  did  not  care  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  This  is,  I  know,  not  the  case;  for  on  no  previous 
occasion  have  I  heard  such  strong  opinions  expressed  by  exhibitors, 
as  well  as  non-exhibitors,  as  upon  the  present  distribution  of  awards. 
Why  photographs  which  have  been  honoured  with  the  green  label  have 
been  so  distinguished  is  still  a  mystery  that  may  be  cleared  up  when 
the  medals  are  distributed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
both  exhibitors  and  the  public,  that  it  will  be,  and  that  the  special 
art  or  manipulative  excellencies  which  exist  therein  will  be  pointed 
out.  At  present  I  can  only  say  that  manipulation  and  art  qualities 
seem,  in  most  instances,  “  conapicious  by  their  absence.” 


Referring  to  Mr.  G.  Nesbitt’s  communication  as  to  portraiture 
being  left  out  in  the  cold :  it  is,  I  must  confess,  unaccountable ;  for 
there  are  scattered  about  the  room  productions  in  this  class  far  more 
worthy  of  recognition  on  their  own  merits  than  several  of  the  land¬ 
scapes  are  on  theirs  that  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  awards. 

Again,  referring  to  another  class  of  work  which  has  never  before 
been  represented  with  anything  approaching  the  success  of  this  year  : 
the  instautaueous  work — the  very  best  artistically  as  well  as  mani¬ 
pulatory — has  been  passed  over.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  some  of  the  medals  after  having  seen  their  competitors’  work 
will  be  astounded  that  theirs  should  have  been  selected  as  the  best. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  suggests  that  photographers,  not  artists,  ought  to  be 
the  best  judges.  Iu  a  certain  degree  he  is  right;  still,  as  the  art 
qualities  of  photographs  are  the  principal  ones  that  need  encourage¬ 
ment,  a  reward  for  manipulation  without  artistic  excellence  would  at 
once  divest  photography  of  any  claim  to  be  aught  but  mere  machine 
work.  Of  the  choice  of  artists  as  judges  I  most  certainly  approve, 
provided  these  artists  exercise  their  prerogative  with  discretion, 
and  let  photographers  have  the  advantage  of  their  opiniqns.  The 
time  allowed  for  judging  the  merits  of  the  different  exhibits  may 
possibly  have  been  too  limited,  or  the  light  in  which  the  work  was 
undertaken  insufficient.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  remains  the  fact 
that  medals  have  not  been  awarded  to  the  best  pictures,  either  iu  an 
artistic  or  photographic  sense. 

Now  what  are  the  results  of  these  awards,  or  awards  at  any  time, 
for  the  matter  of  that?  A  great  number  of  the  outside  public — many, 
probably,  having  no  acquaintance  with  photography  or  art  except  as 
spectators — are  naturally  drawn  to  examine  more  particularly  those 
pictures  distinguished  by  the  green  label  as  being  superior  to  others 
of  the  kind  ;  and,  in  consequence,  if  the  distinction  be  unadvisedly  or 
wrongly  made,  false  impressions  are  given  which  not  only  act  as  per¬ 
nicious  instructors  of  the  non-photographic  public,  but  actually  injure 
the  rightful  owner,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  by  unfairly  depreciating  the 
value  of  the  non-labelled  exhibits. 

If  medals  are  to  be  awarded  iu  future,  the  practice  of  ticketing 
haphazard  one  picture  when  the  award  may  apply  to  a  series,  and 
these  scattered  about  the  room,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended, 
as  not  only  misleading  but  stupid  in  the  extreme.  No  one  will  dis¬ 
pute  that  as  soon  as  the  label  is  affixed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
exhibition,  then  and  from  that  time  there  is  either  an  injustice  done  or 
an  honour  conferred,  and  no  after-explanation  can  affect  the  results. 

The  hanging  committee  of  the  future  will  do  well  to  consider,  in 
the  performance  of  their  difficult  task,  whether  the  works  of  each 
exhibitor  would  not  be  better  hung  together  instead  of  being  scattered 
“all  abroad,”  as  is  now  the  case.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
room  has  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  still  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  far  greater  justice  would  be  meted  out  if  the 
works  of  each  exhibitor  were  hung  together  and  not  scattered. 
Hanging  committees,  as  a  rule,  do  get  “  more  kicks  than  halfpence  ” 
— to  use  a  vulgarism — and  undoubtedly  perform  their  tasks  well  so  far 
as  “  dressing  the  room  ’’  goes ;  but  should  not  exhibitors  be  considered 
before  the  room?  Should  not  each  man’s  work  be  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage,  even  if  the  general  appearance  may  suffer  somewhat? 

It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  all  these  pictures  are  not 
exhibited  without  considerable  expense  and  trouble  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  exhibitor,  who  has,  iu  many  instances,  no  hope  or  expectation 
of  reaping  any  pecuniary  advantages  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  results  of  his  abilities  iu  a  charming  art;  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  surmounted  difficulties  in  trying  to  produce  the 
the  best  work,  and  for  giving  pleasure  to  others,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  being  recognised  by  the  Society  by  showing  such  exhibits  to  tli9 
best  advantage. 

The  question  for  the  future  arises — Is  it  wise  to  give  awards  to 
pictures  without  reference  to  class,  as  was  formerly  the  case?  I  am 
afraid  if  some  plan  of  this  sort  be  not  adopted  there  will  be  a  great 
falling  off  in  our  future  exhibitions;  for  who,  in  the  hope  of  a  reward, 
will  send  pictures  of  a  certain  class  that  may  stand  the  chance  of 
being  utterly  ignored,  because  that  particular  class  is  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  judges  for  the  time  being?  Observer. 


(Dttr  Cbilaral  Cable. 

Masks  and  Discs.  By  G.  A.  Mann  and  Co.,  Bury-street,  W.C. 
We  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  G.  A.  Mann  and  Co.  with  samples 
of  their  masks  and  discs  cut  from  a  new  pulp  paper  they  have  had 
manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  pulp  papers  hitherto 
employed  have  been  irregular  in  texture  and  full  of  minute  pinholes, 
while  the  surface-coloured  papers  have  given  dissatisfaction  on  account 
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of  the  colour  adhering  to  the  print.  These  difficulties  Messrs.  Mann 
and  Co.  have  now  apparently  completely  overcome.  The  new  paper, 
which  is  black  in  colour,  is  of  good  body,  perfectly  even  in  texture,  and 
quite  opaque — indeed,  it  leaves  apparently  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
sizes  and  shapes  of  the  masks  are  very  varied,  and  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  cut  is  such  that  the  want  of  register  between  mask 
and  disc,  so  frequently  to  be  seen,  is  no  longer  noticeable. 

— ♦ — 

Christmas  Cards.  By  W.  A.  Mansell  and  Co. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Mansell  and  Co.  samples  of  their  new 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  cards,  published  in  two  separate  series — 
Cats  and  Dogs ,  by  H.  H.  Couldery,  and  Birds,  by  Harry  Bright.  These 
are  photographs  from  drawings  of  cats,  dogs,  and  birds  tastefully 
mounted  upon  ornamental  cards  bearing  suitable  inscriptions,  and  will 
form  a  pleasing  novelty  for  the  approaching  season.  The  cards  are  issued 
both  plain  and  coloured. 


UteHings  of  Sontfies. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
the  9th  inst.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall,— Mr.  James  Glaisher,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  new  members  were  elected : — Miss  Evans,  Messrs.  W. 
Adcock,  G.  E.  Alder,  J.  B.  Best,  Lieut. -Col.  Durnford,  Messrs.  G. 
Selwyn  Edwards,  H.  H.  Harding,  Col.  Sir  Charles  Iveyes,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Maclanacau,  Lieut. -Col.  C.  J.  McMahon,  R.A.,  Messrs.  S.  Norman, 
Silvester  Parry,  Major  Pearson,  R.A.,  Messrs.  F.  G.  0.  Stuart,  G.  Tuohy, 
T.  G.  Whaite,  and  G.  F.  Williams. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  medals  awarded  in 
connection  with  the  Exhibition  now  about  to  close,  explaining  briefly 
the  points  in  each  exhibit  that  had  secured  it  the  judges’  fiat.  The 
following  gentlemen  attended  personally  to  receive  their  medals  : — 
Messrs.  W.  Mayland,  Seymour  Conway,  T.  Marsh,  T.  G.  Whaite, 
Silvester  Parry,  together  with  the  representatives  of  the  Platinotype 
Company  and  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company.  A  medal  which  had 
been  awarded,  by  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  apparatus, 
to  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke,  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Warnerke,  who,  with  other 
ladies,  was  present  on  the  occasion. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  review  the  Exhibition,  remarking 
upon  the  difficulties  the  judges  had  had  to  contend  with  in  making 
their  awards,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  they  had  fulfilled  their 
duties.  He  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  medals  at 
their  disposal,  such  exhibits  as  those  of  Messrs.  Gale,  Grant,  Darwin, 
Manfield,  Faulkner,  the  Autotype  Co.,  Mendelssohn,  Williams,  and 
Diston  had  to  remain  unrewarded.  It  had  been  asked  why  no  medals 
had  been  awarded  in  the  department  of  portraiture.  He  could  only 
say  that  if  portraiture  had  been  fairly  represented  it  would  have 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  judges,  whose  decisions  had  been  so 
unanimous  that  he  had  not  been  called  upon  in  his  capacity  as  President 
to  give  his  casting  vote  in  a  single  instance.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
proposed  by  him  (the  Chairman)  to  the  Secretary,  the  Jurors,  and  the 
Hanging  Committee,  which  were  carried  unanimously.  He  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  concluded  by  saying  that  he  regretted  to  miss  many  old  names 
from  the  list  of  exhibitors,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  new  ones 
springing  up  to  fill  their  places  ;  and  he  hoped  in  the  future  old  and 
new  would  combine  in  furthering  the  interests  of  photography. 

Papers  were  read  by  Major  Waterhouse  and  Captain  Abney,  which, 
together  with  the  brief  discussions  thereon,  we  shall  give  on  their  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Society’s  organ. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  desired  to  record  his  experience  with  the 
alum  bath  in  connection  with  gelatine  plates.  This  he  considered  to  be 
highly  beneficial,  not  only  in  preventing  frilling,  but  in  other  ways.  On 
one  occasion,  having  inadvertently  allowed  a  negative  which  was  both 
too  dense  and  badly  stained  in  the  shadows  to  remain  for  several  hours 
in  the  alum  solution,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  not  only  was  the 
discolouration  removed,  but  the  density  was  so  much  reduced  that,  in 
place  of  an  utterly  useless  negative,  it  had  become  one  of  the  best  he  had 
ever  taken.  The  advantages  of  the  use  of  alum  were — (1)  it  cleared  the 
shadows  of  the  negative  ;  (2)  reduced  the  density  when  necessary ; 
(3)  hardened  the  film,  so  that  it  dried  rapidly  and  was  not  liable  to 
subsequent  damage  frem  moisture.  He  employed  a  saturated  solution, 
which  was  applied  after  first  drying  the  negative. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Technical  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street, 
Adelphi, — the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.  A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 


In  order  to  leave  more  time  for  the  business  of  the  evening,  the  usual 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  deferred.  The 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  proceeded  with,  the  only 
new  names  proposed  being  those  of  Messrs.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  G.  F. 
Williams,  and  John  Nesbit  as  members  of  the  Committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  enclosing  a  number  of  tickets  which  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given. 

A  handsome  volume  of  prints  from  gelatine  negatives  was  presented, 
on  behalf  of  Professor  E.  Stebbiug,  of  Paris,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
library  of  the  Society.  In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stebbing, 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
last  meeting  when  a  number  of  portraits  of  eminent  members  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  were  sent  by  Professor  Stebbing  as  the 
commencement  of  an  interchange  of  portraits  between  the  two  societies. 
He  looked  upon  the  idea  as  a  good  one,  and  was  surprised  that  it  was 
not  acted  upon  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  He  thought 
that  every  society  should  possess  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  its  own 
members,  at  least,  if  it  did  not  go  further  afield. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Stebbing  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  announced  from  the  chair  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society 
would  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  Gth  inst.,  at  the  Caffi  Itoyal,  Regent- 
street. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Blow  and  J.  G.  Beach  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Blow  was  then  called  upon  to  exhibit  an  apparatus  for 
mixing  gelatine  emulsion.  This  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  one  of 
Kent’s  patent  mixers — an  elaboration  of  the  well-known  American  “  egg 
beater,”  in  which  a  series  of  “  beaters”  are  set  in  motion  by  simple 
mechanical  means  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  the  thorough 
mixing  of  any  solutions  which  may  be  contained  in  the  drum.  In  this 
part  of  the  apparatus  the  bromised  gelatine  is  placed.  Connected  with 
the  mixer  was  a  glass  percolator,  attached  by  means  of  a  black  rubber 
tube,  and  in  this  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  contained.  Upon 
setting  in  motion  the  machinery  connected  with  the  mixer,  and  turning 
on  the  tap  which  regulates  or  arrests  the  flow  of  solution  from  the  per¬ 
colator,  the  contents  of  the  latter  make  their  way  into  the  mixer,  where, 
together  with  the  bromised  gelatine  solution,  they  are  kept  in  violent 
agitation  for  as  long  a  period  as  may  be  desirable.  An  india-rubber 
air-bag  is  also  connected  with  the  percolator,  by  means  of  which  pres¬ 
sure  may  be  put  on,  if  necessary,  to  force  out  the  silver  solution. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  exhibited  a  number  of  lantern  transparencies  in 
blue  pigmented  gelatine,  and  explained  that  the  ordinary  black  and 
brown  shades  had  been  found  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  coloured 
lantern  slides,  while  this  was  not  the  case  when  blue  was  the  ground 
colour. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  and  explained  an  ingenious  and  ela¬ 
borate  apparatus  for  washing  gelatine  emulsion ;  it  could  also  be 
employed,  if  desired,  in  the  process  of  dialysis,  providing  there  be  a 
constant  change  of  water  outside  the  dialyser.  We  hope  shortly  to 
illustrate  this  arrangement,  and  shall  then  give  a  full  description  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Eames  exhibited  a  developing-box  for  dry  plates  which  was 
specially  adapted  for  travelling. 

Mr.  J.  Werge  followed  with  his  “table  tent”— an  extremely  inge¬ 
nious  and  portable  arrangement  for  developing  or  changing  plates, 
either  when  travelling  or  when  a  dark  room  is  not  available.  This,  too, 
we  hope  to  describe  more  fully  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Donkin  exhibited  a  portable  view  meter  adaptable  to  lenses  of 
different  focal  lengths.  It  consists  of  a  metal  frame  with  an  opening, 
the  sides  of  which  bear  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  the  sides 
of  the  plates  used.  This  frame  slides  upon  a  graduated  bar  bearing  an 
eyepiece  at  one  end,  and  by  moving  the  sliding  frame  to  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  eyepiece  that  it  will  allow  to  be  seen  in  the  opening  so 
so  much  of  the  landscape  as  it  may  be  desired  to  render,  the  focal 
length  of  the  most  suitable  lens  is  read  off  from  the  graduated  bar. 
The  whole  affair  folds  into  a  very  small  space  ^vhen  not  in  use. 

Mr.  Werge  said  he  had  constructed  a  “  finder  "  for  the  camera  on 
much  the  same  principle  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  exhibited  an  example  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
albumen  substratum  in  retaining  the  sensitive  film  upon  the  glass. 
This  consisted  of  a  plate  which  had  been  edged  with  albumen  before 
coating,  and  in  development  and  the  subsequent  operations  the  whole  of 
the  film  had  disappeared  except  that  overlying  the  albumen  edging. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  W.  Brooks  it  transpired  that  the  plate 
was  a  collodion  one. 

Mr.  J.  Archer  Clarke  exhibited  three  different  non-actinic  lamps  he 
had  met  with  in  commerce,  and  explained  their  various  advantages  and 
objections.  One  of  these  so  took  the  fancy  of  a  gentleman  seated  in  front 
that  commercial  negociations  were  entered  into  aud  closed  at  once. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey  described  a  cardboard  lautern  which  he  had  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  twopence,  and  which  answered  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect  lantern  in  the  market. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chivers  also  exhibited  an  ingeniousty-contrived  lantern 
for  travelling  purposes,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  bellows 
camera,  the  bellows  forming  a  sort  of  Chinese  lantern  when  open,  and 
closing  into  a  very  small  space.  The  bellows  was  composed  of  two 
thicknesses  of  yellow  cambric  and  one  of  paper  coloured  with  chrysoidine. 
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Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  exhibited  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  plate-box 
made  of  cardboard,  the  grooves  also  being  of  cardboard  or  thick  cart¬ 
ridge  paper.  He  also  showed  an  improved  form  of  his  non-actinic  lamp. 
Speaking  of  ruby  glass  and  paper,  he  thought  that  greater  safety  and  a 
better  working  light  were  to  be  obtained  with  paper  than  with  ruby 
glass.  Coloured  paper  diffused  the  light  better  than  glass,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  one  thickness  of  ruby  glass  and  one  of  orange  paper 
would  give  a  safer  light  than  two,  or  even  three,  thicknesses  of  the 
same  glass,  besides  affording  a  far  better  illumination. 

Mr.  F.  York  exhibited  Oakley’s  elevator — a  convenient  and 
portable  frame  for  the  lantern  screen. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  exhibited  a  double  dark  slide  for  dry  plates  by  Mr. 
George  Hare,  in  which  the  hinges  of  the  folding-shutter  were  replaced 
by  flexible  material  as  in  the  sliding  portion  of  his  automatic  changing- 
box  ;  the  shutter,  too,  was  arranged  to  lie  at  the  back  of  the  camera 
instead  of  at  the  side  when  drawn  out.  He  also  explained  two  instan¬ 
taneous  shutters  by  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co. — one  an  improvement  on 
their  “double  flap”  shutter;  the  other  a  new  and  very  rapid  form  in 
which  the  exposure  commences  and  finishes  at  the  centre  of  the  lens. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  showed  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  ascertaining 
the  exposure  necessary  with  any  given  light  and  subject.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  miniature  camera  and  lens  with  arrangements  for  exposing 
and  developing  a  small  plate  one  inch  square  on  the  spot,  the  whole 
apparatus  occupying  so  small  a  space  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  described  a  method  of  intensifying  gelatine 
negatives,  consisting  in  the  treatment  of  the  film,  first  of  all,  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed,  after  copious 
washing,  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  With  this 
he  claimed  the  power  of  obtaining  local  intensity,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  over  other  methods  in  leaving  no  soluble  salts  in  the  film. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  meeting,  referred  to  an  error  which 
had  occurred  in  the  announcement  in  the  Journal  of  the  subject  for  the 
last  “  monthly  competition.”  This  should  have  been  Autumn  Fruits, 
instead  of  Autumn  Leaves .  The  subject  for  next  month  is  A  Study 
from  Street  Life. 

Mr.  W.  Cobs  having  promised  an  article  for  next  meeting,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  adjourned. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  evening  last, 
the  fitli  inst. ,  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent-street,  a  rather  limited  number 
of  members  sitting  down,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President.  The 
following  toasts  were  duly  honoured  “  The  Queen;”  the  “South 
London  Photographic  Society,”  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  Garrett  Cocking;  “General  Photography,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  and  responded  to  by  Mr  A.  L.  Hender¬ 
son  ;  the  “Officers,”  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Bridge;  “Absent  Friends,”  proposed  by  the  Chairman;  the 
“Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain”  and  the  “Photographic  Club,” 
proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  E.  Cocking 
and  C.  G.  Gutchey  respectively.  The  toast  of  “  The  Chairman  ”  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bridge.  The  members  separated  at  a  late  hour,  having 
spent  an  enjoyable  evening. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew-square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  instant, — Mr. 
John  Lessels,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  annual  and  ordinary  meetings  having  been  read 
and  passed,  Mr.  William  C.  Buchanan,  of  Helensburgh,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Black,  Tremont,  Edinburgh,  were  duly  elected  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers,  after  which,  Mr.  M.  G.  Dobbie,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the 
following  annual  report,  which  was  unanimously  approved  of  : — 

REPORT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER,  1880. 

The  Council,  in  presenting  the  twenty-first  annual  report,  have  pleasure  in 
congratulating  the  members  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society.  Its 
ranks  have  been  steadily  increasing,  and  this  fact,  the  Council  venture  to  think, 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  and  popularity  of  the  Association. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  lost  seven  members  by  death  and 
twenty-eight  by  resignation  and  removal,  total  thirty-five,  whilst  fifty-four  new 
members  have  been  enrolled  and  six  honorary  members  elected.  The  total 
number  on  the  roll  at  present  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  thirteen 
honorary  and  corresponding  members,  the  nett  gain  on  the  year  is  therefore 
nineteen. 

Thirty-one  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past  session — nine  ordinary, 
two  popular,  eighteen  council  and  committee,  the  annual  excursion,  and  the 
annual  dinner. 

The  ordinary  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  subjects  brought 
under  consideration  have  been  of  a  practical  and  instructive  character.  The 
members  invariably  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  which  follow  the 
reading  of  papers. 

The  “popular”  meetings  have  been  popular  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
term.  They  continue  to  be  a  pleasing  element  in  the  Society’s  operations,  and 
it  is  believed  that  by  their  instrumentality  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  and 
the  increase  of  its  membership  are  to  some  extent  due. 

There  have  been  no  outdoor  meetings  during  the  session. 


The  annual  excursion  to  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Hopetoun  House,  South 
Queensferry,  took  place  on  the  1st  July,  and,  as  usual,  was  largely  taken 
advantage  of.  It  was  a  great  success;  nearly  150  tickets  were  sold. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  Society  during  the  session  :  — 

A  Few  Reasons  why  the  Photographer  should  Study  Practical  Chemistry. 
By  Dr.  Drinkwater. 

Illustrations  of  the  Effects  of  Various  Modifications  of  the  Developing  Solu¬ 
tion  in  the  Development  of  Dry  Plates.  By  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Swan.  Practically 
demonstrated. 

A  Few  Hints  to  Amateur  Landscape  Photographers.  By  Mr.  Robert 
Murray,  C.E.  Illustrated. 

Continental  Travels;  a  communication  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
Society.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle.  Illustrated. 

Remarks  on  Washing  Prints.  By  Mr.  Marshall  Wane. 

Principles  or  Rules  on  Pictorial  Composition.  By  Mr.  William  Neilson. 

A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Working  of  Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Studio.  By  Mr. 
F.  P.  Moffat. 

Continental  Travels.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle.  (Second  contribution.) 
Illustrated. 

A  Communication  regarding  the  Ghent  Photographic  Exhibition.  By  the 
President. 

On  Some  Recent  Improvements  in  Platinotypc  Printing,  and  on  the  Use 
of  Electric  Light  in  Producing  Direct  Enlargements.  By  Mr.  W.  Willis,  Jun. 
Practically  demonstrated. 

A  Practical  Demonstration  of  the  Preparation  of  Emulsion  and  Emulsion 
Plates.  By  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny. 

Odds  and  Ends  upon  Art.  By  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Mackay. 

The  following  were  also  exhibited  and  explained  at  the  ordinary  meetings  :  — 

A  collection  of  platinotype  prints  taken  from  his  own  negatives.  By  Mr. 
Alexander  Mathison. 

An  improved  oxygen  apparatus.  By  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton. 

Instantaneous  shutters.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Mathison  and  Mr.  James 
Jameson. 

Practical  questions  in  the  question-box,  &c.,  &c. 

The  presentation  prints  for  the  past  session  consisted  of  a  pair  of  views 
of  Scottish  scenery  (7  X  10)  by  Mr.  George  Washington  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen, 
and  supplied  by  him  to  the  Society  on  very  advantageous  terms. 

In  conclusion:  it  will  be  found  from  the  Treasurer's  report  that  tho 
financial  position  of  the  Society  is  healthy  and  satisfactory. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Pillans,  Honorary  Treasurer,  next  submitted  a  full 
statement  of  his  intromissions,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensa¬ 
tion 

Dr.  Condensed  Report  of  Treasurer’s  Intromissions,  1870-80.  Cr. 

Receipts.  £  s.  d. 

Expenditure. 

£  s.  d. 

To  Balance  in  hand  from  last 

By  Rents . 

9  6  6 

year,  less  Subscriptions 

,,  Printing,  Postages,  Clerk, 

paid  in  advance .  102  16  7 

&c . 

38  7  1 

,,  Arrears  of  Subscriptions 

,,  Carriage  of  Parcels . 

1  3  8 

from  last  year .  9  15  0 

,,  Expenses  in  connection 

,,  Subscriptions,  1879-80  ... .  100  0  0 

with  lectures  . 

8  17  6 

,,  Miscellaneous  receipts. .. .  11(3  10 

,,  Subscriptions  for  Officials 
and  Collector’s  Commis- 

sion  . 

,,  Arrears  of  Subscriptions, 
1878-79,  1879-80,  written 

4  2  0 

off  . 

,,  Subscriptions  in  arrear, 

12  10  0 

1876-7-8-9-80  . 

,,  Autotype  Co.  for  presenta¬ 
tion  prints,  1878-79 :  and 
G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co., 
for  presentation  prints, 

17  10  0 

1879-80  . 

„  Interest  paid  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  at  the  stoppage  of 

52  10  6 

the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
,,  Subscriptions  received  at 
end  of  last  year,  now 

1  2  10 

held  as  for  1879-80 . 

0  10  0 

,,  Balance  on  Bank  account.. 

72  19  7 

,,  Balance  due  Treasurer.... 

1  8  10 

£220  8  5 

£220  8  5 

This  having  been  passed,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  elect  the  following 
office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year: — President:  John  Lessels.  —  Vice- 
Presidents:  James  Henderson  and  James  Howie. — Secretary:  M.  G. 
Dobbie.— Treasurer:  H.  H.  Pillans. — Corresponding  Secretary:  F.  P. 
Moffat.  —  Lecturer :  W.  H.  Davies.  —  Curator :  J.  M.  Turnbull.  — 
Auditor:  A.  T.  Niven,  C.A. — Council:  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  A.  Craig- 
Christie,  F.L.S.,  James  Small,  W.  Douglas,  F.  Brigleman,  G.  G.  Mit¬ 
chell,  Thomas  Pringle,  John  Bertram,  James  Crighton,  William  Hume, 
Alex.  Nicol,  and  William  Ranken. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  office-bearers  of  the  past  year,  to  those  re¬ 
tiring  (specially  Messrs.  Mathison  and  Bashford),  and  to  the  President, 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society  took  place  at  Young’s  Hotel  on 
Friday  last,  the  5th  instant.  Only  eighteen  sat  down  to  table — a  much 
smaller  number  than  usual,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances.  Mr.  J. 
Lessels,  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr. 
M.  G.  Dobbie,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford.  Mr. 
James  Howie,  Junior  Vice-President,  acted  as  croupier. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  usual  loyal  toast,  “The  Queen  and  Members 
of  the  Royal  Family,”  which  was  enthusiastically  responded  to ;  also 
the  “  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers,”  replied  to  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Moffat, 
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The  Chairman  also  proposed  the  “Progress  of  Photography  during 
the  past  year,”  alluding  to  the  rapid  strides  made  in  the  use  of  gelatine 
dry  plates. 

Mr.  Dobbie  proposed  “The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,”  to  which  the  Croupier  replied. 

The  Chairman  proposed  “Prosperity  to  Photographic  Societies,”  in¬ 
cluding  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  This  was  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Bashford. 

Mr.  Moffat  gave  the  toast  of  “  Photographic  Literature,”  to  which 
Mr.  Dobbie  replied,  giving  some  extracts  from  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  who  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  Croupier  proposed  “The  Ladies,”  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Strang. 

Mr.  Mathison  proposed  the  health  of  the  “Treasurer.” 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  proposed  the  toast  of  “Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphers,”  to  which  the  Chairman  responded. 

Mr.  Mathison  proposed  the  health  of  the  “  Chairman.” 

During  the  evening  various  songs  and  recitations  were  given  ;  and, 
although  the  company  was  not  very  numerous,  this  meeting  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  happy  evenings  which  have  been 
spent  by  the  members  of  this  Society  for  many  years. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  popular  evening  of  the  new  session  was  held  in  the  City 
Commercial  Hall,  Argyle-street,  Glasgow,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  inst. 
Mr.  John  Urie,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a  large 
audience  present. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings  of  the  evening,  mentioned 
the  objects  of  the  Association  and  the  privileges  of  membership,  and 
pointed  out  that  a  presentation  print  would  be  given  to  all  who  were 
enrolled  as  members  this  year,  the  annual  subscription  being  only  5s. 

Mr.  Swan,  from  Messrs.  George  Mason  and  Co.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bell, 
gave  a  lantern  exhibition  of  views  in  Scotland  and  other  countries, 
some  of  the  views  being  highly  appreciated.  A  selection  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  was  given  during  the  evening  by  several  amateur 
friends. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Bell  and  Swan. 

— 

OLDHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Hare 
and  Hounds’  Inn,  Yorkshire-street,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  October 
last, — Mr.  James  Hall,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Knott  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  Mellalieu  then  read  a  paper  on  the  preparation  of  dry-plate 
emulsion.  The  paper  was  entitled  Gelatine  Plates  for  Landscapes. 
[See  page  545.]  Mr.  Mellalieu  exhibited  apparatus  used  in  the  various 
operations.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  he  was  asked  several 
questions  relative  to  the  process,  which  he  ably  answered. 

Several  dry-plate  negatives  were  shown  by  Mr.  Mellalieu,  which 
were  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  and  held  out  great  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  study  of  this  process.  He  (Mr.  Mellalieu)  stated,  during 
the  various  discussions,  that  out  of  a  batch  of  twenty-four  plates  taken 
by  him  on  a  Welsh  tour,  he  had  returned  with  twenty-four  successful 
negatives. 

Several  other  topics  were  discussed  by  the  members  in  connection 
with  improvements  in  photography,  and  after  spending  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  evening  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  passing  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mellalieu  for  his  paper  and  exhibitions. 


Comspnbma. 


November  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — 
Borax  Proposed  to  Aid  in  Retouching. — A  Formula  Given  to 
Dissolve  Gelatine  and  Pyroxyline  in  Order  to  have  an 
Emulsion. — One  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  Ideas  Utilised 
by  Another. — Exhibition  of  Photography  at  Vienna. — Photo¬ 
graphy  on  Silk,  Presented  by  M.  Leon  Vidal. — Pellicular 
Negatives  by  M.  Chardon.— Developer  for  Gelatino-Bromide 
Plates  by  the  Same. — Instantaneous  Shutter  by  M.  Jonte. — 
Another  by  M.  Audra. — Suggestions  as  to  Render  more 
Practical  said  Shutter. — A  Hand-Lantern  by  M.  Bascher.— 
Lead  Pencils  for  Retouching. — A  Handsome  Diploma  Offered 
Gratuitously  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  France. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  took  place 
on  Friday  evening  last,  the  5th  inst., — M.  Peligot  in  the  chair.  Nume¬ 
rous  communications  were  made  as  to  different  processes,  and  “  dodges,” 
hints,  formulae,  &c.,  freely  given, 


Many  photographers  have  objected  to  the  gelatino-bromide  process  on 
account,  as  they  say,  “  of  the  difficulty  they  find  in  retouching.”  Several 
present  spoke  in  great  praise  of  a  solution  of  borax. 

A  communication  was  made  as  to  the  best  means  of  dissolving  gelatine 
and  pyroxyline  in  acetic  acid  and  alcohol — in  fact,  the  process  patented  by 
Dr.  Vogel.  This  gentleman  not  having  given  a  clear  explanation  in  his 
patent  (so  it  is  said)  opens  a  large  field  to  amateurs  and  others  for  ex¬ 
perimentalising,  &c.  In  the  communication  read  before  the  meeting  the 
following  formula  were  given  Fourteen  grammes  of  pellicle  are  allowed 
to  macerate  in  14  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  30°  Centigrade. 
28  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  collodion  of  four  per  cent,  and  acetic  acid,  in  the 
following  proportions  are  now  added  by  fractions  : — 

Collodion  .  75  CiC, 

Acetic  acid  .  28  c.c. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  shake  very  much  after  each  addition.  When  all 
has  been  added  it  is  thinned  down  by  eight  or  ten  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of 
acetic  acid  and  pure  alcohol,  in  the  following  proportions  :  — 

Alcohol . 75  c.c. 

Acetic  acid  .  28  c.c. 

Another  idea  was  communicated  by  which  it  is  said  that  great  rapi¬ 
dity  can  be  given  to  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  To  render  to  Caesar 
that  which  belongs  to  Cmsar,  I  must  say  that  this  idea  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  long  ago  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  to  whose  in¬ 
telligence  the  photographic  world  owes  many  useful  “dodges  ”  and  much 
valuable  information  : — Instead  of  pouring  quantities  of  ammonia  into 
the  emulsion,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  van  Monckhoven,  the  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  required  to  make  the  emulsion  i.s  taken,  dissolved  in 
distilled  water,  and  ammonia  poured  into  it  by  small  quantities  at  a 
time.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  and  the  solution  turns  dark  and  muddy; 
but,  after  a  further  addition,  the  ammonia  dissolves  the  precipitate,  and 
leaves  the  solution  perfectly  clear.  The  difficulty  is  to  avoid  having  too 
great  an  excess  of  ammonia  in  the  solution.  This  appears  a  very  rational 
way  of  adding  the  ammonia  ;  for,  if  the  ammonia  be  added  to  an  emul¬ 
sion  containing  a  slight  excess  of  silver,  this  precipitation  must  take 
place,  and  fog  sets  in  and  spoils  the  batch. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  gave  notice  that  it  is  intended  to 
open  a  photographic  exhibition  in  that  city  from  the  25th  of  January  to 
the  31st  of  March,  1881. 

M.  L^on  Vidal  presented  the  Society  with  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  photography  on  silk  kerchiefs.  M.  Janard,  of  Lyons,  is  the  inventor 
of  the  process,  and  keeps  it  secret.  The  product  he  employs  costs  only 
twenty-five  centimes  per  square  metre.  A  band  of  silk  of  five  yards  in 
length,  with  the  photographic  impressions  upon  it,  was  exhibited  and 
very  much  admired.  The  whites  were  very  pure,  and  the  proofs  with 
their  tones  and  half-tones  very  harmonious. 

M.  Chardon  presented  some  very  fine  specimens  of  pellicular  nega¬ 
tives.  His  manner  of  operating  is  as  follows : — A  piece  of  patent 
plate  is  rubbed  with  powdered  talc,  and  polished  off  again,  to  fill  the 
pores  of  the  glass  ;  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  bordered  with  a  varnish 
(india-rubber  in  benzoline) ;  normal  collodion  is  then  poured  over  the 
plate  in  the  usual  manner,  and  when  set  washed  until  the  greasy 
appearance  has  disappeared  ;  the  plate  is  then  coated  with  the  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion,  and  when  dry  the  impression  is  taken,  the  image 
developed,  and  the  negative  obtained.  A  coating  of  collodion  is  now 
given,  after  which  a  twenty-per-cent,  solution  of  gelatine  containing 
four  c.c.  of  glycerine  is  poured  on  and  left  to  dry.  When  thoroughly 
desiccated  a  knife  is  run  rouud  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  the  different 
coatings.  Now  a  homogeneous  film  leaves  the  glass  and  is  ready  to  be 
printed  from  on  either  side. 

M.  Chardon  kindly  communicated  to  me  the  formula  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  solution  he  commends.  Two  solutions  are  made  and  kept  in 
separate  bottles : — 

No.  1. 

Water  .  1000  c.c. 

Pure  ammonia  . . .  15  ,, 

Pure  glycerine .  28  ,, 

No.  2. 

Water  .  1000  c.c. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  10  ,, 

Pure  glycerine .  28  ,, 

Equal  quantities  of  the  above  solutions  are  mixed  together  and  the 
plate  floodecL  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  too  much  of  solution 
No.  2  at  a  time,  because  it  will  not  keep  well.  No.  1  can  be  kept  in 
stock  as  long  as  desirable,  if  well  corked. 

M.  Jonte  presented  a  new  instantaneous  shutter,  composed  of  a  large 
disc  in  ebonite.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  view.  A  the  hole  in  the  disc  which, 
in  passing  before  the  lens,  causes  the  sensitised  plate  to  become 
impressed  by  the  image  ;  B  a  catch  to  hold  the  disc  in  its  proper 
position  ;  C  dotted  lines  to  show  the  position  of  the  lens.  Fig.  2  is  a 
side  view  of  the  apparatus  in  its  most  simple  form — that  is  to  say, 
deprived  of  its  out  side  casing  or  box  in  order  to  show  the  mechanism. 
A  the  hole  in  the  disc  to  let  in  the  light ;  B  the  catch  ;  C  a  wooden 
shaft  glued  to  the  centre  of  the  disc ;  D  an  india-rubber  spring,  one  end 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  hook  E  and  the  other  fixed  to  the  wooden 
shaft.  In  order  to  set  the  apparatus  working  take  hold  of  the  catch  B 
and  turn  the  disc  one  revolution  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  It  will 
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naturally  stop  at  the  catch  B.  Now  if  this  be  lifted  the  disc  will  liy 
back  to  its  former  place,  being  pulled  back  by  the  india-rubber  spring. 
If  the  disc  be  now  made  to  revolve  three  or  four  times,  naturally  the 
Spring  is  stretched  the  more,  pulling  it  back  with  greater  force,  and  the 
exposure  is  more  prompt.  M.  Jonte  had  a  pneumatic  tube  attached  to 


FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 


the  catch  B  in  order  to  lift  it  and  set  the  apparatus  going ;  unhappily,  if 
the  pear  holding  the  air  be  held  too  long  when  the  india-rubber  is 
stretched  the  disc,  instead  of  making  any  revolution  rapidly,  turns 
round  three  or  four  times.  This  inconvenience  can  be  guarded  against. 
However,  this  apparatus  did  not  secure  the  approbation  of  the  members 
present. 

M.  Audra  presented  another  shutter.  All  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  are  acquainted  with  the  shutter  of  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co. 
The  principle  of  the  shutter  presented  by  M.  Audra  is  the  same,  with 
only  a  slight  modification,  which  is  that  one  flap  lifts  the  other,  being 
attached  by  a  string  or  ribbon.  M.  Audra  prefers  the  upper  shutter 
to  be  closed  when  about  to  take  the  view;  this  is  raised  rapidly  by 
turning  a  knob  on  the  axis  of  the  upper  door  of  flap  ;  the  lower  flap  is 
then  drawn  upward  by  the  upper  one  and  the  lens  is  closed.  This 
system  is  very  simple,  but  practically  useless.  I  am  certain  no  operator 
can  be  found  with  a  hand  steady  enough  to  open  and  close  the  apparatus 
without  shaking  the  camera  a  little.  The  quicker  he  does  it  the  more 
his  hand  will  tremble.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  time  of  exposure  cannot  be 
regulated  by  the  hand.  At  the  critical  moment  of  taking  the  view 
hesitation  seizes  the  mind  of  the  operator  as  to  the  rapidity  required 
for  the  exposure,  and  his  hand  is  influenced.  Now  if  M.  Audra  could  in¬ 
vent  a  mechanical  contrivance  to  replace  the  hand  the  instrument  would  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  market.  If  my  honourable  colleague  permit  me  I 
would  suggest  an  idea  which  has  just  come  into  my  mind  by  having  the 
rough  design  of  M.  Jonte’s  apparatus  before  my  eyes ;  that  is,  to  lengthen 
the  axis  of  the  upper  door;  fasten  to  it  an  india-rubber  baud ;  the  other 
end  of  the  band  to  be  attached  to  a  cogged  pulley,  which  pulley  to  be 
held  by  a  spring  from  turning  backward.  [See/y.  3.]  I  have  drawn  from 


FIG.  3. 


FIG.  4. 


memory  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.’s  apparatus,  and,  in  order  to  make  my¬ 
self  clear,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adjusting  my  idea  to  that  apparatus. 
A  is  the  cogged  wheel  by  which  the  upper  door  or  trap  is  raised.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  axis  is  lengthened  (say)  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  on  it  i3 
fixed  a  wooden  or  brass  drum  of  (say)  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter 
(the  larger  the  diameter  the  easier  it  will  be  to  work),  a  band  of  india- 
rubber  is  fixed  to  the  drum  at  C,  and  brought  over  the  top  of  the 


drum  as  in  the  diagram.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  end  of  the  band 
be  pulled  by  the  hand  the  drum  will  turn  and  lift  the  shutter ;  but 
we  want  to  do  away  with  the  agency  of  the  hand  and  employ  a  simple 
mechanical  contrivance.  I  should  attach  the  end  of  the  baud  to  a 
similar  drum  provided  with  a  wheel  of  six  clamped  cogs,  the  baud 
to  be  so  fastened  that  when  the  spring  E  catches  against  the  cog  No.  1 
the  force  of  the  india-rubber  band  just  opens  and  closes  the  lens.  Now  if 
drum  F  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  on  to  cog  No.  2,  a 
greater  rapidity  can  be  obtained.  The  more  the  india-rubber  band  is 
stretched  by  turning  the  drum  F  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  exposure. 
If  an  acceleration  of  the  exposure  be  still  required  greater  rapidity  could 
be  attained,  I  think,  by  giving  the  baud  D  one  turn  round  the  drum  B. 
Now  all  this  is  a  supposition  quite  new  to  my  mind,  and  given  with  a 
hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  those  readers  of  the  Journal  who  interest 
themselves  with  instantaneous  portraiture.  An  apparatus  offering  the 
chance  of  varying  the  exposure  has  been  a  desideratum  since  the 
introduction  of  gelatino-bromide  plates.  If  any  of  my  readers  will 
take  up  the  idea  and  make  it  feasible  they  will  render  service  to  many. 

M.  Audouin  presented  a  hand-lantern  for  laboratory  use,  made  by 
M.  Bascher,  of  which  I  send  an  outline  in  Jig.  4.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  new  with  the  exception  of  the  form  of  the  chimney,  through 
which  the  hot  air  and  smoke  make  their  exit  without  the  risk  of 
emitting  white  light.  The  door  is  furnished  with  “ gelatine  a  la 
chrysoidine ,”  or  red  glass  or  red  paper.  The  mode  of  lighting  is  by  an 
ordinary  spirit  lamp. 

M.  Gilbert,  the  celebrated  lead  pencil  manufacturer,  presented  a 
collection  of  pencils  for  retouching.  They  were  distributed  among  the 
members,  who  promised  to  report  at  the  next  meeting, 

A  very  artistic  diploma  was  distributed  to  the  members  as  a  souvenir 
of  their  election.  The  cartoon  is  ornamented  in  a  very  graceful 
manner,  bearing  the  portraits  of  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Talbot,  with 
other  emblems  appertaining  to  the  photographic  art.  The  members 
are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  committee  and  to  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  two  or  three  of  the  members — among  whom  the  name  of  M. 
Rousselon  stands  prominent — for  this  elegant  present. 

E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

27,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  November  9,  1880. 

— ♦ — 

ANGULAR  APERTURE  versus  ANGLE  OF  VIEW.— 
PORTABLE  SYMMETRICAL  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  correct  a  slight  error  in  your  otherwise 
perfectly  accurate  leader  in  last  week’s  Journal. 

Of  the  eight  pictures  in  my  frame  at  Pall  Mall  seven  were  taken  with 
the  No.  6  portable  symmetrical  of  eight  inches  equivalent  focus,  and 
with  its  largest  rotating  stop,  which  is  equal  to  A.  I  do  not  use  the 
rapid  form  of  lens,  because  I  consider  that,  stop  for  stop,  the  definition 
of  image  given  by  the  portable  form  is  better  than  that  of  the  rapid; 
and,  provided  the  plates  be  sufficiently  sensitive,  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  circle  of  bright  light  with  its  accompanying  falling  off  towards  the 
edges  and  corners  of  the  view — an  effect  too  frequently  seen  in  instan- 
taneous  work  where  single  lenses  or  any  lenses  working  with  large 
.apertures  have  been  employed. 

One  of  the  pictures  in  my  frame  was  taken  with  a  single  view  lens 
with  stop  JL,  and  is  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  lot. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

November  8,  1880.  George  F.  Williams. 

— ♦ — 

“THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GELATINE  PLATES  IN  THE 
FIELD.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  W.  Brooks,  in  his  interesting  article  on  A  Season’s 
Work  with  the  Gelatine  Process,  alludes  to  my  having  recommended  the 
development  of  gelatine  plates  “  on  the  spot,”  but  seems  to  have  some¬ 
what  misunderstood  my  meaning  in  making  the  suggestion.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  I  am  at  present  unable  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  and 
so  cannot  say  with  certainty  ;  but  I  believe  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Association  1  made 
some  remarks  on  this  point.  What,  however,  I  intended  to  convey  was 
that  the  occasional  development  of  a  plate  in  the  field  was  of  great  value 
in  arriving  at  correct  exposure,  and  not  that  the  whole  contents  of  the 
changing-box  should  be  developed  on  the  spot,  which  might  perhaps 
necessitate — as  my  friend  Mr.  Brooks  puts  it — “carrying  a  water-butt 
on  one’s  back.”  No  one  admits  more  than  I  do  the  necessity  of 
thoroughly  washing  gelatine  negatives  ;  but  water  is,  as  a  rule,  easily 
obtainable,  and  the  quantity  required  for  a  single  plate  is  not  a  serious 
item  after  all. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Maniield, 

November  6,  1880. 

BALLOONING. 

To  tlie  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Commander  Cheyne’s  able  communication  on  Balloon¬ 
ing  and  balloon  photography  will,  doubtless,  be  succeeded  by  many 
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other  interesting  articles  on  the  subject.  Being  a  member  of  the 
Balloon  Society,  and  having  made  an  attempt  at  balloon  photography, 
I  am  naturally  interested  in  anything  that  may  tend  to  the  further 
development  of  these  two  sciences,  and  feel  sure  the  period  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  photographic  aeronaut  will  be  a  recognised  fact  and 
“  balloonatype  ”  a  recognised  process. 

On  August  28th  I  made  a  second  ascent  from  Lincoln  with  Mr.  Jos. 
Simmons,  and  previous  to  the  ascent  had  strapped  my  camera  and  three 
double  slides  of  gelatine  plates  securely  in  the  car.  We  were  to  start 
at  six  p.m.,  and,  as  there  was  little  or  no  wind  and  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen,  I  was  confident  of  securing  some  souvenir  of  the  trip  ;  but  owing 
to  the  small  pressure  of  gas  the  ascent  could  not  be  made  at  that  time. 
The  sun  was  then  getting  very  low,  and  as  every  ounce  told  on  the 
equilibrium  of  the  balloon  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  apparatus  behind 
me.  My  mortification  was  doubled  on  seeing  the  splendid  chance  I  had 
missed,  as  in  the  beautiful  and  calm  atmosphere  there  was  no  per¬ 
ceptible  oscillation  of  the  car,  and  but  very  little  rotary  motion ;  in 
fact,  the  ascent  could  not  possibly  have  been  made  under  more  favour¬ 
able  conditions. 

On  my  previous  trip  I  had  seen  that  focussing  would  be  no  very  easy 
task  (unless,  as  suggested  by  Commander  Cheyue,  the  camera  was 
made  fast  on  outriggers),  so  I  had  taken  a  rough  distance  focus  and 
marked  the  place  on  the  tailboard  of  the  camera — a  plan,  I  have  no 
doubt,  which  would  have  answered  sufficiently  well  with  a  Dallmeyer 
rapid  rectilinear. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Conlon. 

Lincoln ,  November  6,  1880. 


GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  got  Captain  Abney’s  book  on  the  gelatine 
emulsion  process  I  have  been  trying  to  prepare  plates  by  the  formula 
for  bromo-iodide  emulsion  given  on  page  21.  All  is  very  easy  till  I 
start  to  develope,  when  the  films  commence  to  blister  and  then  frill 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

I  thought  it  was  the  fault  of  my  drying-box  ;  so  I  made  a  new  one. 
It  is  a  light-tight  box,  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches  by  ten  inches  inside 
measurement.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  conical  tin  drum  nine  inches 
deep  and  ten  inches  across  at  the  bottom.  Under  this  is  put  a 
petroleum  lamp.  At  the  top  of  the  box  is  a  light-proof  chimney.  I 
can  get  a  temperature  of  70°  Fahr.  inside  the  box.  There  is  a  good 
draught  through  it — enough  to  move  a  piece  of  paper  held  to  the 
chimney.  The  plates  are  put  in  at  night  and  are  dry  in  the  morning, 
the  lamp  being  left  burning  all  night.  I  find  the  plates  will  not  dry  if 
the  temperature  be  less  than  70°  Fahr. 

I  have  tried  mixing  the  emulsion  with  Coignet’s  gelatine  alone.  This 
I  got  at  a  local  chemist’s,  being  in  thin  sheets,  and  in  a  black  wrapper 
with  black  and  gold  label.  I  find,  however,  that  the  plates  frill  just  as 
much.  I  have  tried  a  large  number  of  batches,  but  they  are  all  the 
same.  I  never  meet  this  trouble  with  purchased  plates;  but,  being 
only  an  amateur,  I  should  like  to  prepare  my  own. 

I  use  oxalate  developer,  and  soak  the  plates  in  alum  before  fixing.  I 
have  tried  chrome  alum,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  prevent  it ;  neither 
does  coating  with  collodion,  which  Capt.  Abney  says  is  a  perfect  cure. 
I  am  quite  at  my  wits’  end  about  it,  and  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you 
can  help  me  in  any  way. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  It.  B.  Brown. 

Bridlington ,  November  9,  1880. 

— « — 

MR.  GEORGE  NESBITT’S  CRITICISMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Possibly  there  never  appeared  a  letter  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  so  tinged  with  the  “green-eyed  monster” 
as  the  one  of  last  week  by  Mr.  George  Nesbitt,  of  Bournemouth.  It  so 
far  exceeds  the  limits  of  just  criticism  that  I  am  perfectly  amazed  at  the 
writer.  Surely  he  is  the  only  scribe  who  could  write  in  such  a  strain, 
naively  informing  the  readers  of  the  Journal  that  he  lias  been  waiting 
for  some  one  else  to  write  in  his  style  ;  but,  having  “waited  in  vain,” 
he  proceeds  to  castigate  all  persons  taking  part  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
ulterior  intentions  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  ;  the  honest  and  pains¬ 
taking  awarding  of  the  judges;  the  recipients  of  the  medals;— all 
and  each  come  in  for  their  proportion  of  unjust  and  uncalled-for 
censure. 

Fair  and  honest  criticism  is  right  and  proper,  but  sweeping  denuncia¬ 
tion  must  be  discountenanced  in  the  most  severe  terms.  The  majority 
of  the  profession,  at  least,  think  differently  to  Mr.  George  Nesbitt,  and 
compliment  the  jurors  upon  their  just  distribution  of  the  much-coveted 
honours  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  only  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  there  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  disap¬ 
pointed  exhibitors,  who  naturally  are  in  raptures  with  their  own 
productions — blind,  however,  to  their  defects,  enlarging  only  on  their 
good  qualities  to  a  magnitude  which  only  adds  to  the  intensity  of  their 
disappointment  when  the  time  of  disappointment  arrives.  Mr.  George 
Nesbitt  evidently  belongs  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  critics.  The 
-strictures,  therefore,  emanating  from  such  a  source  will  not  disturb  the 


mental  placidity  of  the  prize  medallists,  or  detract  one  iota  from  the 
honours  secured. 

Who  would  grudge  Mr.  Silvester  Parry  a  medal  for  his  beautiful  and 
artistic  rendering  of  the  choir  of  Chester  Cathedral — a  most  difficult 
negative  to  obtain  in  a  place  bristling  with  photographic  difficulties 
known  only  to  professionals  and  amateurs  acquainted  with  the  Cathedral. 
Surely  on  awarding  the  medals  the  jurors  must  follow  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  by  taking  into  account  any  photographic,  optical,  or  che¬ 
mical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  obtaining  the  picture.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  award,  however,  the  decision  of  the  judges  is  supported  by  the 
photographic  press,  the  Daily  News ,  and  The  Times,  the  latter  stating 
that  it  “well  merits  the  distinction  awarded  to  it.”  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  will  not  feel  discouraged  by  the  adverse  criticisms 
of  Mr.  George  Nesbitt ;  and  the  other  prize  medallists  alluded  to  will 
probably,  ere  this,  have  lapsed  into  their  normal  condition,  which  was 
so  ruthlessly  disturbed  by  the  “  critieiser.” 

The  foolish  inuendos  against  the  Society,  “advising  them  to  be  a  little 
more  candid  another  year,”  and  “that  pictures  taken  on  So  and  So’s 
plates  only  will  receive  medals,”  are  perfectly  childish,  and  ought  to  be 
beneath  the  utterance  of  so  skilful  a  photographer  as  Mr.  Nesbitt,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  our  critic  exhibited  five  frames,  but  received 
no  medal.  This  calls  to  my  mind  the  old  adage  that  somebody  will 
“rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.” — I  am,  yours,  <&c., 

G or sty  Hill  Lodge ,  near  Crewe,  George  Thompson. 

November  9,  1880. 


Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Thursday, 
the  4th  instant,  before  Mr.  P.  H.  Edlin,  Q.C.,  Assistant  Judge,  Jane 
Jackson,  40,  described  as  a  needlewoman,  was  indicted  for  selling  and 
uttering  to  James  Hill  certain  lewTd,  wicked,  scandalous,  and  obscene 
photographic  prints. — Mr.  Meade,  instructed  by  the  Treasury,  prose¬ 
cuted  ;  the  prisoner  was  undefended. — For  some  time  past  the  attention 
of  Serjeant  Hill,  of  the  D  division,  was  attracted  to  the  shop  kept  by 
the  prisoner  in  the  Gray’s-inn-lane,  which  was  ostensibly  that  of  a 
stationer  ;  but  a  number  of  pictures  of  a  highly  objectionable  character 
were  exhibited  in  the  window.  The  prisoner  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  on  searching  the  place  some  hundreds  of  photographs  were  found  of 
an  offensive  description. — The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty. — The 
prisoner  was  convicted  in  this  Court,  in  October,  1879,  for  a  similar 
offence,  and  sentenced  to  nine  months’  inprisonment,  but  after  serving 
for  about  three  months  was  discharged  by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
— The  Assistant  Judge  said  that  the  prisoner  was  most  leniently  dealt 
with  as  regarded  her  former  offence.  In  the  former  case  there  was,  no 
doubt,  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  Horae  Secretary  that  there  were 
other  persons  behind  who  were  worse  than  herself,  and  a  portion  of 
her  sentence  was  remitted  ;  but  no  sooner  was  she  liberated  than, 
instead  of  taking  warning  by  the  leniency  shown  to  her,  she  had  re¬ 
sumed  her  old  trade.  The  sentence  now  upon  her  was  to  be  imprisoned, 
but  without  hard  labour,  for  twelve  months. - At  the  Middlesex  Ses¬ 

sions,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  9th  inst.,  Caroline  Thoviste,  a  Frenchwoman, 
governess  and  bookseller,  of  19,  Leicester-scjuare,  was  indicted  for 
selling  to  Maurice  Moser,  a  detective-serjeant  from  Scotland-yar<l, 
certain  photographs  of  an  improper  character. — Mr.  Mead  appeared  for 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Besley  for  the  defence.— The  prisoner  pleaded 
guilty  to  selling  the  photographs,  but  not  to  publicly  selling  them.  The 
photographs  were  of  the  grossest  description,  and  recently  imported 
into  this  country  from  Paris.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  between 
counsel  that  they  should  be  destroyed.  Eight  purchases  were  made  by 
Detective-serjeant  Moser  on  eight  separate  days,  and  afterwards  the 
shop  was  searched  by  Inspector  Stevenson,  of  Scotland  Yard,  and 
Serjeant  Church,  of  the  C  division,  under  a  search  warrant  granted  by 
Mr.  Newton,  the  magistrate  sitting  at  Marlborough  Street  Police  Court, 
when  500  pictures  were  found.  The  prisoner  was  apprehended  by 
Inspector  Swanson  on  October  18.— Mr.  Besley,  for  the  defence,  urged 
that  the  prisoner  was  a  highly  respectably-connected  person,  that  she 
had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  governess  in  London,  and  was  indeed  totally 
ignorant  as  to  English  law  in  reference  to  such  articles. — The  Judge, 
after  hearing  Serjeant  Moser,  said,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  with 
a  severe  caution  as  to  her  future  conduct,  he  should  not  send  ber  to  prison, 
but  should  order  her  to  pay  a  fiue  of  £50,  and  to  enter  into  her  own 
recognisance  in  the  sum  of  £100,  and  to  find  one  surety  in  a  like  amount 
to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  twelve  months.— The  fiue  was  immediately 
paid,  and  the  sureties  having  been  accepted,  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

- At  the  Marlborough  Police  Court,  on  Saturday  last,  the  6th  instant, 

in  the  case  of  Charles  and  George  Newbold,  of  9.  Green-street,  Leicester- 
square,  Mr.  Wontuer,  for  the  police,  renewed  his  application  for  an 
order  to  destroy  a  parcel  of  photographs,  somewhat  less  objectionable 
than  the  mass  of  those  for  selling  which  Charles  Newbold  was  recently 
sentenced  to  imprisonment. — Mr.  b  outner  said  that  last  week  a 
conviction  had  taken  place  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  in  respect  to 
photographs  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  those  now  in  question.— Mr. 
Geoghegan,  for  the  Newbolds,  said  it  did  not  follow  that  the  magistrate 
was 'to  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  a  petty  jury  at  Middlesex  Sessions. — 
Mr.  Mansfield  said  that,  looking  to  the  pose  of  the  figures,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  had  evidently  been  taken  by  an  artist.  Those  who  knew 
auv thing  about  art  were  aware  of  the  excessive  difficulty  of  getting  a 
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model  to  remain  in  the  same  position  for  a  sufficient  number  of  seconds 
to  enable  the  artist  to  get  the  contour  of  the  muscles,  &c.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  and  for  economy  a  vast  number  of  artists  made  use  of 
such  photographs.  There  was  not  one  of  these  pictures  of  nude  figures 
which  he  could  call  obscene.  It  would,  of  course,  be  indecent  to 
exhibit  them  in  a  window,  for  they  would  shock  ninety-nine  people  out 
of  one  hundred,  and  if  such  a  thing  were  done  the  offender  would  be 
very  properly  punished.  But  he  could  not  think  it  an  offence  to  keep 
them  in  a  drawer  and  sell  them  to  those  who  came  and  asked  for  them. 
They  might  be  wanted  for  perfectly  legitimate  purposes.  He  therefore 
declined  to  give  the  order  asked. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

Wanted,  a  good  studio  accessory,  in  exchange  for  a  first-clas3  10  X  8  burnisher 
with  lamp  complete,  quite  perfect.  —  Address,  Photo  ,  Bazaar  Agent, 
Nottingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  9  X  8  background,  plain,  and  available  on  both  sides  (which 
are  of  different  colours),  for  an  interior  or  exterior  ditto,  in  fair  condition. 
— Address,  J.  McKenzie,  Thurso,  N.B. 

Wanted,  a  changing-box  for  a  or  10  X  8  plates,  also  one  or  two  good  back¬ 
ground.  Various  exchanges  offered.  Send  photo,  of  backgrounds. — Address, 
Photographer,  The  Cloisters,  Wantage,  Berks. 

A  12  X  12  mahogany  Kinnear  camera,  with  screw  adjustment  and  swing  back, 
dark  slide,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens  and 
apparatus  for  half-plates.-— Address,  Davis,  328,  Walworth-road,  London. 

I  will  exchange  a  B  clarionet,  by  Lafleur,  cost  30s.,  new,  and  Chappell’s 
instruction  book,  for  a  half-plate  single  landscape  lens ;  must  be  a  good 
one. — Address,  R.  It.  Brown,  jun.,  1,  Blenheim-terrace,  Bridlington, 
Yorkshire. 

Mahogany  stereo,  camera,  with  repeating-back,  Latimer  Clarke’s  pattern  ;  also, 
folding-stand,  bath  in  case,  and  printing-frame,  all  complete,  in  exchange  for 
half-plate  camera,  card  lens,  posing-chair,  or  any  useful  apparatus. — Address, 
K.,  Whitley-brow,  Melksham. 

Two  card  size  and  two  cabinet  size  chromotype  tinting  and  masking-frames, 
card  size  holding  twelve  in  one  frame,  cabinet  size  six  in  frame.  Wanted, 
12  X  10  swing-back  camera  or  8£  X  Sj,  or  offers. — Address,  P.  Damant, 
13,  Cromwell-terrace,  Colchester. 

A  nearly  new  Harrison’s  head-  and  body-rest,  one  other  head-  and  body-rest, 
a  nearly  new  Cooke’s  carte-de-visite  portrait  lens  with  mahogany  camera,  for 
exchange.  Wanted,  apparatus  for  vitrified  enamelling.— Address,  Wm. 
Kirk,  photographer,  67,  High-street,  We3t  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

A  mahogany  camera,  6J  by  6J,  American  leather  bellows-body,  and  six  dark 
slides,  new,  in  exchange  for  a  rapid  lens  for  portraits  or  views,  by  Ross, 
Dallmeyer,  or  any  good  maker,  or  magic  lantern  with  good  lenses,  or  good 
useful  microscope,  or  a  rolling-press  and  background  interior.  —  Address, 
Robert  Moody,  Wheatley-hill,  Durham. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered — 

Henry  Orguthorpe,  Scarborough. — Photograph  of  Stranded  Vessel  at  Scar¬ 
borough  with  Grand  Hotel  at  the  left ;  Photograph  of  the  “  Glastry  "  and 
other  Stranded  Vessels,  Sands,  Castle  Hill,  Harbour,  §c. 

Notice. — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  deplume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
com  munications. 

E.  Kelley. — Messrs.  E.  Fox  &  Co.,  12,  Little  Britain,  E.C. 

G.  H.  P. — Thin  the  collodion  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  equal 
parts. 

S.  X.  Z.— You  will  find  more  than  one  article  on  the  subject  in  our  forth¬ 
coming  Almanac.  Wo  advise  you  to  wait  till  it  is  published. 

F.  P.— If  the  binoxalate  of  potash  be  employed  it  will  be  necessary  to  neu¬ 
tralise  it  with  carbonate  of  potash  before  adding  the  iron  solution. 

Ch  romo.  —Increase  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  bath.  One  ounce  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  in  a  pint  of  water  will  not  be  too  strong  for  cold  weather, 
unless  your  negatives  are  very  weak  indeed. 

Forester. — You  cannot  legally  distil  spirit.  It  may  be  strengthened  by 
keeping  it  in  contact  with  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  and  will  then 
be  sufficiently  pure  for  varnish-making  purposes. 


Geo.  Griffiths.— Change  your  toning  bath,  as  evidently  the  one  you  aro 
using  does  not  suit  the  paper. 

Nemo. — We  cannot  advise  you  on  a  matter  that  is  purely  a  legal  one.  Consult 
a  respectable  solicitor  in  your  neighbourhood. 

John  N.  W. — The  material  would  be  perfectly  useless  for  dark-room  windows 
where  gelatine  plates  are  developed.  It  might  do  very  well  for  collodion  ; 
but  we  think  that  at  least  two  thicknesses  would  be  necessary  in  a  strong 
light. 

Jas  Banks. — Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry  is,  we  believe,  out  of  print. 
The  publishing  price  was  seven  and  sixpence.  Your  only  chance  of  getting 
a  copy  now  is  at  some  second-hand  bookseller’s,  where  they  may  frequently 
be  had. 

R.  J.  B. — We  know  nothing  of  the  parties  you  mention.  We  think  you 
should  have  some  reference  before  sending  the  money.  That  is  the  usual 
course  in  such  business  matters.  Possibly,  if  you  were  to  inquire,  you  would 
find  all  satisfactory. 

F.  W.  H. — The  exchange  notice  sent  by  this  correspondent  is  too  lengthy.  We 
cannot  afford  room  for  long  notices  in  our  “  Exchange  Column,”  especially 
at  this  period  of  the  year.  These  notices  should  be  confined,  if  possible,  to 
not  more  than  four  lines  or  (say)  forty  words. 

Wexford. — If  you  cannot  obtain  coal  gas  we  should  advise  you  to  employ  the 
oxycalcium  light,  especially  as  the  size  of  your  screen  is  small.  You  will 
find  it  far  more  convenient  than  having  to  make  hydrogen,  and  we  believe 
that  the  light  yielded  would  be  sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

Printer.— We  do  not  know  by  what  process  the  prints  you  mention  are  pro¬ 
duced.  They  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  printed  from  a  gelatine  film 
like  ordinary  collotypes  ;* but  we  think  in  this  case  they  could  scarcely 
be  produced  at  so  low  a  price.  They  certainly  are  not  by  the  Woodbury 
process. 

J.  Wilson. — Sensitise  the  paper  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  dry ;  then  stow 
it  between  the  sheets  of  blotting-paper  that  have  been  treated  with  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  There  have  been  several  formulae  published,  but  most  of 
them  are  unreliable.  We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  letters;  possibly 
those  who  sent  you  the  circular  could  inform  you. 

A.  J.  Cor  hie. — You  will  not  succeed  well  in  cutting  the  bottom  of  a  wine 
bottle  with  a  steel  glass  cutter.  The  best  method  is  to  make  a  notch  in  the 
glass  with  a  file;  now  place  a  piece  of  red  hot  iron  wire  on  the  tile  cuf, 
which  will  cause  the  glass  to  crack ;  then  with  the  hot  iron  you  may  lead 
the  crack  in  any  direction  you  wish.  Another  plan  is  to  tie  a  cord  that  has 
been  moistened  with  turpentine  round  the  bottle,  and  then  to  set  fire  to  it. 
After  burning  for  a  short  time  the  bottle  should  be  plunged  into  cold  water, 
which  will  cause  the  glass  to  break  where  the  string  was  tied.  We  think 
you  will,  on  the  whole,  succeed  better  with  the  former  plan. 

Sampson  Browning. — The  appearance  you  mention  is  due  to  the  Canada 
balsam  with  which  the  two  lenses  are  cemented  having  cracked.  The  lenses 
will  have  to  be  separated,  the  old  balsam  cleaned  off,  and  again  cementid 
with  fresh.  First  remove  the  glasses  from  their  cell  and  place  them  in  warm 
water,  gradually  increasing  the  temperature  until  the  glasses  can  slide 
apart;  then  clean  them  with  spirits  of  turpentine;  apply  a  drop  of  balsam  in 
the  centre  of  the  concave  one  and  press  on  the  convex,  taking  care  to  force 
out  all  the  balsam  you  can ;  then  put  the  lenses  in  a  warm  situation  for  a 
few  days  to  dry.  Any  balsam  that  may  get  by  accident  on  the  front  of  the 
lenses  may  be  cleaned  off  with  turpentine. 

Received. — A.  F.  Genlain;  “  An  Old  Manufacturer.”  In  our  next. 


ggg*  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “THE  EDITORS” —Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER  at  the  Offices.  2,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,  C. 


No  !—  Some  photographer  in  New  York  is  said  to  have  two  hundred 
and  fifty-three  “distinct  negatives”  of  a  Miss  Maud  Branscombe. 
Evidently  a  fellow  who  would  not  take  No  for  an  answer. — Punch. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  November  10,  1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  IODIDE  EMULSIONS. 
Ever  since  Captain  Abney  proposed  the  addition  of  silver  iodide  to 
gelatine  emulsions  there  has  been  a  continual  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  suffers  injuriously  by 
such  addition,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  denial  of  the  advantages 
in  other  directions  which  the  employment  of  iodide  confers.  It  was 
urged,  even  before  a  trial  had  been  made,  that  if  iodide,  as  Captain 
Abney  claimed,  enabled  gelatine  plates  to  be  developed  with  the 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  light  in  the  developing  room  as  is 
possible  with  wet  plates,  that  it  must  of  necessity  lower  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  film ;  but,  as  we  endeavoured  to  show  at  the  time, 
the  diminution  of  sensitiveness  to  particular  rays  does  not  necessarily 
involve  a  reduction  of  general  sensitiveness. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  V Association  Beige ,  Dr.  Eder 
discourses  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  sensitiveness  of 
emulsions  of  pure  bromide  and  those  containing  iodide,  his  opinion 
being  decidedly  against  the  use  of  iodide,  which  he  alleges,  and  with 
truth,  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  inert  to  the  alkaline  developer.  But 
when  Dr.  Eder  proceeds  to  refer  to  the  past  writings  of  others  on 
the  subject  of  silver  iodide  and  alkaline  development,  with  a  view  of 
proving  that  the  former  acts  injuriously  in  gelatine  emulsion,  we 
think  a  few  words  may  be  said  in  explanation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  1875, 
introduced  his  chlor-iodo-bromide  process — which  was  simply  a  collo¬ 
dion  emulsion  containing  bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride  of  silver,  the 
two  last  being  in  very  small  proportion — he  claimed,  not  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  iodide  had  no  injurious  action  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
resulting  film,  but  that  it  actually  had  the  opposite  effect ;  that,  in 
fact,  up  to  a  certain  point  it  distinctly  increased  the  sensitiveness  of 
an  emulsion.  From  this  view  we  and  many  other  writers  at  the 
time  dissented ;  and,  though  some  there  were  who  corroborated  Mr. 
Lea’s  claim,  the  general  opinion  ran  in  the  contrary  direction,  it 
being  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  that  the  quality  which  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  an  increase  of  sensitiveness  was  really  only  an  apparently 
more  vigorous  development  in  the  feebler  portions  of  the  impression. 
We  use  the  word  “  apparently  ”  because  the  more  robust  image  deve¬ 
loped  upon  a  plate  containing  iodide  was  the  result  of  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  latter  in  forming  a  bright  and  vigorous  surface  image  of 
a  rich  black  colour,  and  which,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  in 
the  unfixed  plate,  showed  up  vigorously  against  the  creamy  films 
obtained  with  this  class  of  emulsion.  But  after  fixation  this  appa¬ 
rent  vigour  in  the  less-lighted  parts  and  much  of  the  general  density 
disappeared,  leaving  clear  shadows  and  enfeebled  lights,  even  in  a 
fully-exposed  plate. 

Now  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  all  the  witnesses  (or 
most  of  them)  to  whom  Dr.  Eder  alludes  wrote  with  reference  to 
silver  iodide  in  connection  with  collodion  emulsion.  That  being  so, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  vastly  altered  conditions  which 
prevail  in  gelatine,  we  think  their  testimony  can  scarcely  be  accepted 
as  having  a  serious  bearing  upon  the  more  recent  employment  of 
iodised  emulsions.  We  have  ourselves  stated,  and  still  hold  the 
opinion,  that  iodide  of  silver  in  gelatine  emulsion,  if  not  behaving 
perhaps  in  a  directly  opposite  manner  to  that  indicated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  collodion,  at  least  has  its  action  so  modified  that  it 


may  be  employed  without  any  deterioration  of  sensitiveness.  Let 
us  proceed  to  explain  in  what  manner  we  believe  this  change  to  be 
explainable. 

We  start  with  the  full  understanding  that  iodide  of  silver  is 
practically  undevelopable  by  means  of  alkaline  pyro.,  or  at  least 
we  will  waive  all  claim  to  any  action  of  the  latter  upon  it. 
How,  then,  it  is  asked,  can  it  operate  in  any  but  a  detrimental 
manner  in  an  emulsion?  We  will  take  Captain  Abney’s  own  ex¬ 
planation,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  proper  one,  viz.,  that  the 
particles  or  molecules  of  iodide  of  Rilver  are  present  as  so  much  inert 
matter  surrounding  and  isolating  the  smaller  molecules  of  silver 
bromide,  acting  indeed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  gelatine, 
collodion,  or  other  organic  matter  in  which  the  particles  may  bo 
suspended.  Captain  Abney  has  shown  that  molecules  of  silver 
bromide  in  contact  with  one  another  are  more  liable  to  reduction 
under  the  developer  than  when  separated  by  a  viscous  or  inert  body, 
the  reducing  action  without  such  separation  being  transmitted  from 
one  particle  to  another  without  the  aid  of  light.  This,  then,  will 
explain  the  reason  of  the  greater  clearness  and  purity  of  the  half¬ 
tones  and  shadows  obtained  upon  the  bromo-iodide  films. 

But  along  with  this  beneficial  action  upon  the  shadows,  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  introduction,  into  a  sensi¬ 
tive  bromide  emulsion,  of  so  much  inert  matter  must  necessarily 
lower  its  sensitiveness  to  at  least  a  slight  extent,  and,  in  the  abstract, 
we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case;  or,  in  other  words, 
leaving  entirely  out  of  the  question  any  other  forces  that  may  be  at 
work,  the  addition  of  even  a  slight  trace  of  iodide  to  a  bromide  emul¬ 
sion,  whether  in  collodion  or  gelatine,  must  produce  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  its  sensitiveness. 

But  since  1875  very  important  changes  have  occurred  in  our 
knowledge  of  bromide  emulsions,  and  new  means  of  attaining  a  high 
degree  of  sensitiveness  have  been  discovered.  Before  that  date  the 
prolonged  emulsification  of  collodion  emulsion  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice — was,  indeed,  the  only  known  manner  of  obtaining  very  great 
rapidity.  This  was  conducted  at  a  normal  temperature  and  was 
called  “ripening.”  Upon  the  advent  of  gelatine,  however,  “pro¬ 
longed  emulsification,”  as  it  then  came  to  be  called,  necessitated 
the  application  of  heat  in  order  to  retain  the  emulsion  in  the  fluid 
state;  and  this  brought  about  the  attainment  of  a  very  high  degree 
of  sensitiveness  in  a  shorter  time.  Later  still,  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  silver  bromide  was  fouud  to  increase  its  sensitiveness  to  the 
highest  point  in  a  still  shorter  time.  We  thus  have  three  different 
methods  by  which  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  are  so  modified  as 
to  be  capable  of  recording  the  feeblest  vibrations  of  light,  viz  , 
prolonged  emulsification,  the  application  of  heat,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  ammonia. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  the  accelerating  action  proceeds,  after 
a  certain  time,  an  injurious  fog-producing  action,  which  latter  ulti¬ 
mately  entirely  overcomes  the  former  and  renders  the  emulsion  use¬ 
less,  thus  curbing  the  power  of  obtaining  what  would  otherwise 
probably  be  unlimited  sensitiveness.  These  two  actions — the  ac¬ 
celerating  and  the  fog-producing — are  themselves  held  in  check  by 
various  circumstances,  chief  of  which  is.  perhaps,  the  viscidity  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  are  suspended, 
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which  retards  their  too  ready  modification.  This  is  plainly 
demonstrated  by  the  simple  experiment  of  emulsifying  in  solutions 
of  gelatine  of  different  strengths;  other  things — temperature  and 
time  of  emulsification — being  equal,  the  thinner  emulsion  will  be  the 
more  rapid  and  will  exhibit  the  stronger  tendency  to  fog.  By  in¬ 
creasing  the  viscidity  of  the  vehicle  the  digestion  of  the  emulsion 
may  be  carried  on  for  a  much  longer  period  without  bringing  about 
the  fogging,  and  thus  sensitiveness  is  attained  although  with  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time. 

A  similar  restraining  action  is  exercised  by  the  iodide  of  silver 
when  present  in  an  emulsion  in  a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division. 
This  can  ba  easily  proved  by  boiling  two  emulsions — one  of  pure 
bromide,  the  other  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  iodide,  the 
particles  being  in  suspension  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  state 
of  division  in  each  case.  At  first— -say  after  boiling  for  five  minutes — 
if  a  portion  of  each  emulsion  be  tested  for  sensitiveness,  that  con¬ 
taining  the  iodide  will  be  far  inferior  to  the  other ;  but  as  the  boiling 
proceeds  the  pure  bromide  rapidly  passes  into  the  “  blue  ”  stage,  and 
eventually  becomes  hopelessly  fogged,  while  the  bromo-iodide  retains 
its  red  colour  by  transmitted  light  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  will 
bear  much  longer  cooking  without  reaching  the  fogging  state.  In 
fact,  by  continuing  the  cooking  the  sensitiveness  may  be  raised  to 
that  of  pure  bromide.  In  this  manner  sensitiveness  is  attained  with, 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  less[tendency  to  fog  and  a  better 
quality  of  image;  indeed,  with  the  addition  of  iodide  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  highly-sensitive  emulsion  without  approaching  the  blue 
stage.  We  do  not  suggest  that  this  latter  is  impossible  with  pure 
bromide,  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  of  attainment. 

Comparing  the  relative  restraining  powers  of  gelatine  and  silver 
iodide,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  Dr.  Eder  himself  has  shown, 
that,  by  boiling,  the  gelatine  itself  gives  off  ammonia,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  accelerating  action,  is  a  great  fog-producer.  The 
iodide  of  silver  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  possess  the  advantage 
over  gelatine. 

We  will  sum  up  this  portion  of  the  question  by  stating  the  opinion 
that,  cceteris  paribus,  an  emulsion  containing  iodide  is  slower  than 
one  of  pure  bromide ;  but  that  the  presence  of  the  iodide  permits 
the  emulsion  to  be  digested  for  a  longer  period  and  at  a  higher 
temperature,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  sensitiveness  of  the 
earlier  stage,  and  this  without  producing  as  great  a  degree  of  granu¬ 
larity  and  tendency  to  fog  aa  with  the  pure  bromide. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  discussed  the  question  of 
iodide  with  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who  tried  it  carefully  last  year 
with  a  view  of  finding  the  best  formula  by  which  to  prepare  the 
plates  he  intended  to  take  with  him  round  the  world.  His  opinion, 
which  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon, 
is  that  films  containing  iodide,  in  even  the  smallest  proportion,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  keeping  qualities.  Not  only  are  such  films  more 
liable  to  injury  from  atmospheric  causes  than  those  containing  only 
bromide,  but,  even  when  carefully  kept,  a  few  weeks  suffice  to  bring 
about  some  sort  of  decomposition  resulting  in  a  general  discoloura¬ 
tion  of  the  developed  negative,  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  red 
fog.  This  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  employment  of  iodide,  except  for 
emulsions  that  are  to  be  employed  at  once. 


ARE  ENLARGEMENTS  AS  GOOD  AS  THEY  MIGHT  BE 

MADE? 

The  above  question  arose  in  our  mind  when  examining  many  of 
the  enlarged  pictures  in  the  late  Photographic  Exhibition,  all  of 
which  were  good  as  enlargements,  inasmuch  as  they  were  excellent 
transcripts  of  the  original  negatives.  But  cannot  enlargements  in 
many  instances  be  made  something  more  than  this  ?  It  has  often 
been  said — and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  truth,  too — that  large 
pictures  taken  direct  are,  except  for  their  optical  qualities,  much 
superior  from  a  photographic  point  of  view  than  those  which 
are  produced  by  enlarging,  because  they  possess  greater  force  and 
vigour,  and  have  more  of  that  quality  which  has  of  late  been  desig¬ 
nated  “  sparkle  ’’  than  is  usually  met  with  in  enlargements.  We  are 


now  alluding  to  plain  pictures  which  are  not  worked  up  by  hand, 
although  such  pictures  are  but  seldom,  if  ever,  presented  to  the 
public. 

Enlargements  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  those 
which  are  produced  direct  from  the  negative  (such  as  those  made 
with  the  solar  camera  on  ordinary  paper,  or  on  iodised  paper  by  de¬ 
velopment),  and  those  which  are  known  as  collodion  transfers. 
The  second  are  those  which  are  made  through  the  agency  of 
a  transparency.  Theoretically,  the  first  method  should  be  the  best, 
because  the  enlargement  is  made  in  one  operation  and  direct  from 
the  original,  whereas  the  second  involves  several  distinct  operations 
— first,  the  production  of  a  transparency ;  secondly,  the  making  of  an 
enlarged  negative  from  it;  and,  thirdly,  the  production  of  a  print 
from  that.  If  the  original  negative  be  one  that  is  specially  suited  to 
the  purpose,  the  results  obtained  by  the  direct  method  are,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  whole,  better  and  sharper  than  by  the  other.  But  in 
practice,  it  is  found  that  when  one  negative  possesses  the  necessary 
qualities  a  very  large  proportion  are  quite  unsuitable  to  the  purpose ; 
hence  we  shall  dismiss  the  direct  method  from  our  present  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  transparency  may  be  made  in  several  different  ways.  It  may 
either  be  printed  by  superposition  on  any  of  the  various  dry  plates, 
by  making  it  in  the  camera  on  wet  collodion,  or  by  printing  it  by  the 
carbon  process.  Some  years  back  the  albumen  process  (which  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose)  was  sold  as  a  secret  one 
for  making  transparencies  for  enlargements;  but  we  believe  it  is 
now  seldom  used  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  the  difficulty  that  is  said 
to  beset  its  working.  As  a  rule,  it  is  either  the  wet  collodion  or  the 
carbon  process  that  is  adopted.  By  whichever  process  the  trans¬ 
parency  is]  made  its  quality  will,  cceteris  paribus ,  depend  much  upon 
the  quality  of  the  original  negative.  If  that  be  hard  and  under¬ 
exposed  then  the  transparency  will  be  black  and  white ;  while,  if  it 
be  thin  and  lacking  in  vigour,  the  transparency  will  also  be  thin  and 
poor,  and  consequently  the  enlarged  negative  will  partake  of  the 
same  general  character. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  have  the  means  of  considerably  modify¬ 
ing  the  results;  for,  by  judiciously  timing  the  exposure,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  judgment  in  developing  the  image,  a  fairly  soft  transpa¬ 
rency  may  be  obtained  from  a  hard  negative,  and  a  vigorous  one  from 
a  flat  negative,  and  the  modification  thus  obtained  can  be  carried  still 
further  in  making  the  enlarged  negative.  The  same  applies  to 
transparencies  made  by  the  carbon  process ;  for,  if  the  negative  be 
thin,  the  transparencies  can  be  intensified  with  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  if  it  be  hard  and  crude  a  tissue  containg  less  pigment 
can  be  employed.  It  is  the  greater  facility  we  have  of  modifying 
results  through  the  agency  of  the  transparency  that  has  led  to  the 
general  employment  of  this  in  preference  to  the  direct  method  of 
enlargement. 

We  have  still  another  power  at  command,  and  which  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  is  not  more  resorted  to  than  it  is,  namely,  retouching  the 
transparency  in  the  same  manner  as  an  original  negative  is  worked 
upon.  Much  labour  is  now  usually  expended  in  working  up  both  the 
original  and  the  enlarged  negatve;  but  thejransparency  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  retouched.  In  many  instances  it  is  not  even  spotted,  so  that 
the  spots  are  enlarged  and  have  to  be  touched  out  in  the  prints. 
Retouching  transparencies  is  as  easy — indeed,  easier— -than  that  of 
negatives,  because  one  can  see  the  effect  produced  at  once,  whereas 
in  the  negative  it  cannot  be  seen  until  it  is  printed.  The  retouching 
can  be  done  either  with  a  lead  pencil  or  with  water  colour,  as  in  the 
case  of  negatives.  If  the  transparencies  are  made  by  the  carbon 
process  much  of  the  labour  may  be  saved  by  working  with  a  stump 
charged  with  plumbago,  which  adheres  well  to  its  surface  without 
preliminary  preparation.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  re¬ 
touching  transparencies ;  yet  it  is  a  thing  rarely  practised,  especially 
by  professional  enlargers,  although  many  of  them,  we  know,  expend 
considerable  time  in  working  up  the  enlarged  negatives  in  order  to 
obtain  vigorous  prints. 

In  retouching  negatives  we  have  no  means  of  softening  hard 
lights  or  of  putting  detail  into  masses  of  white;  neither  have  we 
the  means  of  strengthening  the  shadows  except  by  increasing  the 
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density  of  the  lights  throughout,  which  involves  much  labour  if  the 
negative  be  a  large  one.  In  the  transparency  they  may  be  increased 
to  almost  any  extent  with  surprisingly  little  trouble;  for  it  requires 
much  less  time  to  retouch  a  small  transparency  by  working  upon 
the  shadows  to  produce  vigour  than  it  does  to  obtain  it  by  working 
upon  the  lights  of  the  enlarged  negative. 

Some  time  since  a  method  of  making  enlargements  of  a  superior 
quality — and  which  much  resembled  direct  pictures — was  vended  as 
a  secret  process.  It  consisted  of  making  the  enlargement  in  two 
operations.  A  somewhat  enlarged  transparency  was  first  made,  then 
skilfully  retouched,  and  from  it  the  negative  of  the  required  size  was 
produced.  This  in  turn  was  retouched,  so  that  it  yielded  excellent 
prints  which  required  little  or  no  after  manipulation.  Some  of  the 
excellent  untouched  enlarged  prints  that  were  shown  some  years  ago 
by  M.  Lambert  were  produced  by  making  an  enlarged  transparency 
of  the  full  size  from  the  original  negative,  elaborately  retouching, 
from  it  printing  a  negative  by  the  carbon  process,  and  then  working 
it  up  to  strengthen  the  lights,  most  of  the  work  being  done  with  a 
stump  and  blacklead.  We  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  gelatine 
negatives  do  not  yield  such  good  enlargements  as  collodion,  owing  to 
their  lack  of  brilliancy ;  but  if  the  shadows  of  the  transparency  be 
strengthened  by  retouching  much  of  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome. 

As  we  have  shown,  there  are  two  ways  of  increasing  the  quality 
and  vigour  of  enlargements — the  one  by  working  on  the  shadows  in 
the  transparency,  and  the  other  on  the  lights  in  the  negative.  By 
taking  advantage  of  the  two  combined  we  have  an  immense  power 
at  command,  although  it  is  seldom  utilised.  It  may  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  labour  judiciously  expended  in  retouching  the 
transparency  is  so  much  saved  in  a  greater  degree  in  working  up  the 
prints,  and  this  is  no  small  advantage  when  large  numbers  of  the 
same  subject  have  to  be  produced. 


SATURATED  SOLUTIONS. 

That  rule  of  thumb  exists  to  a  large  extent  in  photographic  manipu¬ 
lation  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  and  possibly  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  two  very  different  aspects — artistic  and  scientific — that  photo¬ 
graphy  presents.  Art,  it  is  true,  has  its  canons;  but  they  are  rather 
founded  on  emotion  than  mathematics,  while  the  rules  of  science  are, 
or  should  be,  exact  and  unalterable.  The  devotees  of  the  former  will 
not  bear  the  trammels  of  the  latter,  and  the  result  is  often  to  be  seen  in 
slovenly  working,  due  to  ill-devised  formulae.  Not  the  least  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  among  the  latter  is  the  practice  of  employing  and  recommending 
“  saturated  solutions  ” — very  convenient  in  their  way,  but  unscientifio 
and  irregular  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  most  photographic 
laboratories.  Solutions — frequently,  in  all  probability,  made  by  sub¬ 
ordinates,  often  not  well  trained — ought  to  contain  the  salts  in  such 
proportions  as  not  to  lead  to  uncertainty ;  but  we  are  convinced  that, 
if  we  were  to  take  at  random  a  sample  of  a  saturated  solution — for 
example,  of  sulphate  of  iron — from  half  a  dozen  photographic  dark 
rooms  we  should  find  most  notable  differences  in  the  amount  of  salt 
in  solution.  So  that  were  these  gentlemen  to  publish  any  formula  re¬ 
quiring  the  use  of  such  saturated  solutions  there  would  be  an 
excellent  foundation  laid  for  a  failure — not,  of  course,  that  such 
would  be  a  necessity — in  the  experiments  with  the  formula  by  other 
operators.  Some  of  the  elements  of  uncertainty  in  making  solutions 
we  propose  to  indicate  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  question  cannot  be  better 
stated  than  in  the  following  words  of  Mr.  H.  Watts,  the  well-known 
chemist: — “The  facility  with  which  a  solid  dissolves  in  a  liquid  is 
not  always  proportional  to  the  amount  which  the  liquid  is  ultimately 
capable  of  dissolving;  for  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  solid,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  liquid  [the  italics  are  ours].  Pulverisa¬ 
tion,  by  increasing  the  number  of  points  of  contact,  of  course 
facilitates  the  solution,”  &c.  Here  we  see  at  once  a  source  of  great 
irregularity  of  composition.  Keeping  to  our  sulphato  of  iron,  as 
being  a  salt  more  frequently  than  any  other  recommended  to  be 
kept  in  saturated  solution,  the  usual  plan  is  to  place  the  crystals  in  a 
bottle,  fill  up  with  water,  and  occasionally  shake  up.  If  the  solution 


be  wanted  immediately  we  may  be  sure  that  the  shaking  is  of  a  very 
perfunctory  character,  and  the  solution  will  be  made  use  of  in  no  long 
time  after  mixing ;  while  on  other  occasions  it  may  lie  for  days  with 
the  help  of  an  occasional  shake  before  any  portion  of  it  may  be  needed. 

So  far  as  to  the  usual  mode  of  making  a  saturated  solution.  But 
there  is  also  the  question  of  temperature  to  be  considered — a  point 
entirely  ignored  in  the  common  plan.  Let  us  see  how  it  will  affect 
results.  The  range  of  temperature  in  a  dark  room  will  not  be 
exaggerated  if  we  put  it  at  from  40°  to  70°  Fahr. — a  possible 
difference  of  30°  Fahr.  Now,  on  the  authority  of  Schiff,  we  find  that  at 
10°  C.  (50*  Fahr.)  a  saturated  solution  contains  nearly  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  salt,  and  at  25°  C.  (77°  Fahr.)  fifty-three  and  a-half  per 
cent.,  which  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  per  cent. — that  is,  nearly  three 
grains  to  the  ounce— for  a  variation  of  one  degree  ol  .iiure! 

Couple  this  fact  with  the  uncertain  mode  of  preparing  a  quasi- 
saturated  solution,  and  the  use  of  such  a  preparation  (made  in  the 
ordinary  manner)  with  the  idea  of  its  being  of  regular  composition 
becomes  simply  ludicrous.  We  even  leave  out  of  our  purview  the 
effect  of  temperature  when  making  solutions  quickly,  and  also  other 
qualifying  considerations.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  great 
difference  may  be  shown  either  by  the  amount  deposited  in  the  shape 
of  crystals  during  cooling,  or  by  the  failure  to  take  up  an  average 
quantity  through  the  low  temperature  of  the  memstruum. 

It  is,  after  this  expose  of  the  worthlessness  of  saturated  solutions, 
not  of  much  use  to  describe  the  proper  manner  of  making  such 
solutions;  for  those,  however,  who  wish  to  make  special  experiments 
we  may  do  so.  We  have  already  described  the  plan  commonly 
pursued — the  method  of  digestion.  The  other  plan  is  the  “method 
of  cooling,”  which  consists  in  dissolving  an  extra  quantity  of  the 
salt  by  means  of  heat,  and  afterwards  allowing  the  solution  to  cool, 
the  overplus  then  coming  out  of  solution  in  the  form  of  crystale, 
which  generally  form  large  solid  masses  at  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
taining  vessel.  But  even  here  an  uncertainty  is  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  some  salts — more  especially  those  containing  no  water  of 
crystallisation,  as  nitrates,  &c. — will  come  easily  out  of  solution  ; 
while  others  containing  water  will,  perhaps,  be  held  in  much  larger 
quantity  by  means  of  supersaturation,  which  will  not  be  thrown 
down  except  under  special  conditions.  So  that  to  the  inexperienced 
worker  there  is  no  certainty  with  the  “method  of  cooling’-  that, 
even  at  a  given  temperature,  his  solution  is  normally  saturated. 

Storer,  in  his  Dictionarg  of  Solubilities,  says: — “  It  is  my  opinion 
that,  next  to  impurity  of  the  material  operated  upon,  by  which  many 
published  determinations  have  unquestionably  been  vitiat-d,  there 
is  no  source  of  error  so  grave — and  one  which  has  so  seldom  been 
guarded  against  or  so  often  altogether  overlooked— as  this  tendency  to 
supereaturation ;  ”  while,  with  the  “method  of  digestion,  there  is 
every  probability  that  he  will  fail  in  getting  any  definite  approach  to 
saturation  from  the  repeated  continued  need  for  agitating  the 
mixture.”  If  a  saturated  solution  at  any  given  temperature  be 
desired,  the  readiest  plan  by  the  digestion  method  is  to  suspend  the 
salt  in  a  muslin  bag  or  a  perforated  receptacle  of  some  kind  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the  increased  sp  cifio  gravity  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  may  cause  it  to  sink  as  quickly  as  formed,  aud  so  lead  to  a  con¬ 
tinual  current  of  solution  of  increasing  density  tiil  the  whole  is 
saturated. 

What  we  think  an  infinitely  better  method  tliau  the  keeping  of 
so-called  saturated  solutions  os  at  present  recommended  would  be  to 
ascertain  the  solubility  of  the  salt  required  at  a  given  rather  low 
temperature,  aud  then  to  add  to  a  given  weight  of  liquid  a  weighed 
quantity  of  salt.  There  would  then  be  obtained  the  double  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  solution  of  deiiuite  proportions  and  holding  almost  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  salt  in  solution.  A  scientific  method  of 
working  would  be  thus  brought  about,  and  any  required  calculation 
conducted  with  facility.  With  these  objects  in  view  we  shall  in  a 
future  number  bring  under  review  a  variety  of  the  salts  employed  in 
photography. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  short  report  in  another  column  of  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  Exhibition  Rooms  in  Pail  Mall,  that  that  Sjciety 
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has  now  been  at  work  for  something  like  eight  years.  During  that 
period  it  has  numbered  amongst  its  officers,  as  well  as  in  its  list  of 
donations  and  subscriptions,  some  of  the  best-known  names  in  con¬ 
nection  with  photography.  Many  of  its  officers  have  worked  inde- 
fatigably,  giving  time  and  energy  (to  say  nothing  of  their  pecuniary 
contributions)  for  the  furtherance  of  its  interests  and  aims ;  and  the 
Association,  we  might  suppose,  from  the  circumstances  which  have 
surrounded  it,  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  prospects  of  an 
even  more  prosperous  future.  The  latter  must  remain  for  that 
future  itself  to  decide;  let  us  look  at  the  past  and  present.  After 
eight  years’  work,  in  which  many  of  the  leading  men  in  photography 
have  willingly  lent  their  aid  for  the  sake  of  encouragement,  the 
great  body  of  photographers — those  who  have  most  to  gain  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Association — have  responded  so  heartily  (?)  to 
the  appeals  made  to  them  that  the  total  income  has,  we  believe, 
never  exceeded  a  pitiful  amount  of  forty  pounds  per  annum !  There 
must  exist  in  photography,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry,  some  unfortunates  who  at  one  period  or  another  of  their 
lives  find  themselves  thrown  on  the  world  in  a  more  or  less  destitute 
state.  Other  industries  have  their  provident  institutions  to  which 
the  members,  after  payment  of  a  small  sum  weekly,  monthly,  or  an¬ 
nually,  have  the  rich  to  apply  to  for  assistance  in  case  of  distress — not  as 
a  matter  of  charity,  mark,  but  as  a  right  as  fairly  earned  as  the  wages 
they  draw  at  the  end  of  each  week.  Why  should  photographers 
shirk  making  that  provision  against  accidents  which  the  more  sen¬ 
sible  of  nearly  every  other  class  look  upon  in  the  light  of  a  duty 
they  owe  to  their  families,  if  not  to  the  community  at  large  ?  If 
photographic  assistants  feel  themselves  placed  so  far  above  the 
chance  of  requiring  aid  for  themselves,  let  them  at  least  think  of 
their  less-fortunate  fellows,  and  subscribe  for  their  sakes  if  not  for 
their  own ;  or  else  let  it  be  distinctly  decided  at  once  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  not  needed,  and  let  those  who  have  worked  hard,  “  hoping 
against  hope,”  for  so  long  a  period  be  released  from  their  thankless 
task  of  trying  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  themselves  ! 


It  would  appear,  from  the  result  of  some  recent  experiments  which 
we  were  invited  to  attend,  that  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  pyro- 
gallic  developer  of  gelatine  plates  is  really  a  great  safeguard  against 
frilling.  The  more  inclined  the  films  are  to  this  evil  the  greater 
should  be  the  proportion  of  alcohol.  In  carrying  the  experiments 
further  by  developing  in  a  shallow  dish  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
pyrogallol,  without  any  water  added  except  what  the  alcohol  already 
contained,  we  secured  some  excellent  negatives  on  successive  plates. 
Not  one  of  these  frilled  in  the  least  at  any  stage  of  the  operations, 
although  from  this  same  batch  of  plates  it  was  impossible  to  find  one 
which  did  not  frill  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  when  developed  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  pyrogallol.  However,  in  case  of  any  mishap 
of  the  kind  occurring  whilst  they  were  drying,  we  took  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  pass  them  through  a  bath  of  chrome  alum.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  tried  this  anti-frilling  remedy  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  results,  because  it  may  possibly  turn  out  that  what  has  proved 
thoroughly  effioacious  in  one  instance  of  persistent  frilling  may  not 
be  equally  so  in  others  of  a  somewhat  different  type.  Or,  again,  if 
it  always  answers  the  purpose  intended,  the  information  cannot  be 
too  widely  diffused  among  our  fellow-workers. 


Now  that,  speaking  meteorologically,  the  season  of  photographic 
doldrums”  has  fairly  set  in,  the  time  for  quiet  and  patient  experi¬ 
ment  in  furthering  photographic  progress  should  not  be  thrown  away. 
There  are  many  points,  for  instance,  connected  with  the  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  process  that  require  further  elucidation  before  it 
can  be  reduced  to  that  degree  of  certainty  which  we  all  so  much 
desire.  As  in  former  days,  when  photography  had  no  history,  we 
must  still  look  for  its  further  development  from  the  efforts  of  those 
who  study  it  more  from  love  of  our  art-science  than  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  its  means.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Photographers  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  art  cannot  afford,  nor  can  they  be  expected,  to  throw 
away  their  time  and  money  in  experiment  which,  after  much  labour, 
may  yield  nothing  ia  return.  An  amateur,  on  the  other  hand,  with 


extraneous  means  at  his  command,  and  imbued  with  a  love  for  hia 
pursuit,  is  placed  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  If  he 
has  ample  time  to  spare  from  his  other  avocations,  conjoined 
with  some  considerable  technical  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and 
is  familiar  with  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preoeded  him,  he  can 
disassociate  his  mind  from  the  bread-winning  factor  in  pursuing  his 
experiments,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  benefit  others  whilst  at  the  same 
time  enlightening  himself.  Moreover,  the  history  of  photography,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  teaches  us  this — that  the  true  amateur  communicates 
his  information  freely  to  others,  whilst  at  least  a  few  of  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  rushing  to  the  Patent  Office 
with  their  discoveries,  or  trying  to  keep  their  fancied  secrets  to 
themselves.  Such  is  human  nature,  no  doubt,  and  such  it  will 
continue  to  be,  “  let  the  charmer  charm  never  so  wisely.” 


GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

In  a  quasi  editorial  article  in  last  week’s  Journal  you  made  a  favour¬ 
able  allusion  to  Dr.  Eder’s  valuable  researches  on  the  behaviour  of 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver  when  prepared  under  different  conditions 
of  physical  treatment  and  proportions  of  ingredients.  Since  the 
publication  of  these  interesting  articles  in  your  columns  I  bfi,ve  been 
using  with  much  success  a  slight  modification  of  one  of  the  methods 
which  he  describes;  and  this,  for  simplicity  and  certainty  of  good 
results,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  notice  without  at  least 
one  voice  being  raised  in  its  favour. 

Without  more  preface  I  shall  at  once  plunge  in  medias  res ,  by 
giving  to  your  readers  the  outcome  of  my  experience,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  them  that  I  am  no  novice  in  photography,  wet  or  dry, 
and  that  what  I  say  is  not  the  effect  of  an  unexpected  success,  but 
(if  your  readers  will  allow  me  to  say  so)  the  real  welling  up  of  a 
grateful  heart  towards  my  brother  photographers. 

Dissolve  in  a  German  beaker,  or  other  convenient  glass  vessel 
which  will  bear  moderate  heat  without  cracking,  380  grains  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  potassium  iu  ten  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Soak  in 
this,  for  ten  minutes  or  longer,  660  grains  of  Nelson’s  photographic 
gelatine.  When  the  gelatine  has  swollen  up  place  the  beaker  or 
vessel  in  warm  water  at  from  100Q  to  160°  Fahr.  until  completely 
dissolved.  Occasional  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  facilitates  solution. 
Next  dissolve  480  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  ten  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  add  to  the  solution,  drop  by  drop,  strong  liquor  ammonia 
with  constant  stirring  till  the  brown  oxide  of  silver  at  first  precipi¬ 
tated  is  redissolved,  but  no  more.  Warm  this  to  nearly  the  same 
temperature  as  the  fluid  gelatine  on  which  you  are  about  to  operate. 
I  consider  the  warming  of  the  silver  solution  a  matter  of  no  mean 
importance,  as  when  added  cold  it  is  apt  to  chill  the  gelatine  with 
which  it  comes  immediately  in  contact,  affecting  it  rather  than  the 
soluble  bromide,  with  which  only  it  ought  to  combine.  Now,  whilst 
the  gelatine  is  still  quite  fluid  and  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
ICO® — a  little  less  or  a  little  more  is  of  no  consequence — add  the 
ammonia-nitrate  of  silver,  drop  by  drop,  or  in  a  continuous,  gentle 
dribble,  whilst  with  the  other  hand  the  gelatine  is  kept  constantly 
stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  Finally,  rinse  in  the  whole  of  the  silver 
with  not  more  than  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Without  allowing  the  emulsion  to  cool  but  as  little  as  possible,  let  it 
be  digested  in  a  pan  of  water  kept  at  the  temperature  of  from  100° 
to  120°  Fahr. — not  higher,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  not  quite  so  high 
as  the  latter  amount  of  heat.  Three  hours’  digestion  gives  a  film  of 
moderate  sensitiveness — probably  about  twice  that  unknown  quantity 
called  “  wet  collodion.”  Eight  hours’  digestion  renders  the  emulsion 
extremely  rapid.  Beyond  the  latter  time  I  think  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  go,  as,  although  the  plates  might  gain  somewhat 
in  rapidity  by  prolonged  cooking  of  the  emulsion,  that  advantage,  if 
any,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  fair 
printing  density  from  one  operation  of  development. 

When  the  digestion  has  been  carried  to  the  point  that  may  be 
deemed  best  for  the  sensitiveness  required,  pour  the  emulsion  into  a 
shallow  glass  or  porcelain  tray,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  in  a  cool 
and  dark  place  until  the  gelatine  ia  firmly  set.  Then  squeeze  it 
through  coarse  and  clean  canvas  by  wringing  it  through  the  pores 
into  a  basin  of  cold  and  clean  water.  Wash  in  several  changes  of 
water.  Drain  through  a  filter  in  a  funnel.  Pour  over  it  a  little 
alcohol,  and  again  drain.  If  not  required  for  immediate  use  the 
gelatino-bromide  will  keep  well  in  this  state  for  at  least  several 
weeks  if  placed  in  a  bottle  protected  from  air  and  its  impurities. 
When  required  for  coating  plates  it  is  simply  necessary  to  place  the 
bottle  in  warm  water  till  the  gelatine  becomes  fluid,  when  operations 
may  be  at  once  proceeded  with. 
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If  the  emulsion  be  not  cooked  too  long,  the  exposure  correctly 
timed,  and  the  development  either  with  alkaline  pyrogallol  or  ferrous 
oxalate  be  properly  carried  out,  the  resulting  negatives  are  as 
forcible  and  round  in  character  as  the  best  by  wet  collodion.  Indeed, 
in  all  my  experience  with  this  mode  of  working  I  have  never  once 
had  occasion  to  wish  even  for  more  density,  although  I  have  some¬ 
times  had  to  regret  the  carrying  of  the  development  a  little  too  far — 
too  much  density,  in  short.  Another  important  and  satisfactory 
feature  is  that  I  have  never  observed  the  slightest  tendency  towards 
that  abominable  evil  called  “  frilling  of  the  film.”  There  might,  how¬ 
ever,  arise  some  disposition  to  this  if  the  gelatine  were  frequently 
warmed.  That  I  have  not  tried,  considering  it  the  best  plan  to  use 
the  whole  up  at  once. 

I  have  been  somewhat  brief  in  my  description  of  this  very  reliable 
mode  of  working;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  I  have 
omitted  anything  of  importance.  There  is  no  necessity  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  development,  because  that  is  just  the  same  as  usually 
adopted.  George  Dawson,  M  A. 


CAN  THE  PLATINOTYPE  AND  GELATINE  PROCESSES 
BE  RIGHTLY  JOINED  TOGETHER? 

With  reference  to  the  Editors’  remarks  upon  the  opinion  lately  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner,  namely,  that  the  gelatine  and 
platinotype  processes  are  “  rightly  joined  together,”  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  give  the  results  of  our  observations  and  experience. 

Gelatine  negatives  at  the  present  time  too  often  do  not  possess  a 
full  scale  of  gradation.  There  are  several  reasons  which  may  account 
for  this;  and  the  process— including  development  by  reduction — 
being  new  to  many,  it  is  only  natural  that  many  defective  negatives 
are  to  be  met  with. 

The  common  defect  is  absence  of  intensity.  There  are  various 
causes  tending  to  produce  this  effect.  In  the  first  place:  there  is 
the  craze  for  rapid  plates,  used  without  reference  to  the  end  in  view, 
and  often  without  the  knowledge  necessary  for  working  plates  of  a  far 
simpler  kind.  Putting  aside  the  inherent  characteristics  of  such 
plates,  there  are  the  difficulties  of  exposure  and  of  development  to 
contend  with.  Then,  again:  negatives  are  purposely  made  thin,  in 
order  that  they  may  print  quickly — a  mistaken  and  short-sighted 
policy,  for  prints  thus  made  on  silvered  paper  are  far  from  either 
toning  so  well  or  being  so  permanent  as  those  possessing  full  grada¬ 
tion.  Hence  arises  the  lack-lustre  appearance  and  want  of  point  and 
purpose  so  obvious  in  many  otherwise  good  pictures  to  be  seen  in  our 
exhibitions  and  elsewhere. 

Now,  is  there  any  reason  why  this  must  be  so  ?  We  think  not. 
As  in  many  other  cases,  it  is  the  ivay  of  working  the  process,  not  the 
process  itself,  which  is  to  blame.  How  it  is  that  we  continue  to  see 
the  sickly  kind  of  negative  so  often  laid  before  us,  with  the  remark 
that  it  “ really  does  print  better  than  one  would  suppose”  (which  is 
not  saying  much),  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  unless,  indeed, 
rapidity  of  printing  is  preferred  to  beauty  of  result. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  these  negatives,  being  possessed  of  only 
about  one-half  of  the  full  scale  of  gradation,  cannot  produce  the  full 
Beale  upon  paper — platinotype  or  otherwise.  From  platinotype  the 
full  scale  is  exacted,  and  we  think  rightly  so;  while  photographers 
are  content  to  condone  this  absence  of  gradation  into  which  silver 
printing  has  gradually  drifted,  and  even  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
as  they  did  of  old  regarding  the  alkaline  gold  tones,  that,  in  fact, 
they  rather  prefer  it  so.  Ah!  well,  perhaps  soon  sickly,  yellow  nega¬ 
tives  will  be  preferred,  too;  it  is  so  nice  to  be  able  to  turn  necessity 
into  a  virtue ! 

Proceeding  to  Mr.  Warner’s  remarks :  we  may  point  out  that  the 
statement  made  was  that  the  two  processes  were  made  for  each 
other — not  that  the  present  usual  style  of  gelatine  negative  suits  the 
platinotype  method  of  printing.  Why  he  should  have  stated  this 
opinion  we  are  not  sure,  but  suppose  that  the  simplicity  and  rapidity 
of  the  ready-prepared  plates  and  paper  led  him  to  connect  them  in  the 
manner  he  did. 

We  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  lead  any  to  suppose  that  gelatine 
is  capable  of  giving  better  platinotype  prints  than  some  other  negative 
processes;  but  this  we  do  say,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  continuing 
the  production  of  the  style  of  negative  (shall  we  say)  in  vogue  at 
the  present  time. 

Though  it  may  be  possible  to  jog  on  in  the  present  rut  when  silver 
printing  is  employed,  anyone  taking  up  platinotype  should  reform 
liis  method  of  development  in  all  cases  where  that  process  is  to  be 
used  for  printing  ;  indeed  we  believe  that  such  an  one  will  do  well  to 
aim  at  a  different  class  of  negative  for  silver  printing,  too,  since  a 
really  good  silver  printing  negative  is  also  suitable  for  platinotype. 

On  a  future  occasion,  should  any  of  your  readers  express  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  suitable  gelatine  negatives,  we  would  be  glad  to 


do  what  we  could  to  enable  them  to  “join”  gelatine  plates  to  plati¬ 
num  printing. 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  misconcep¬ 
tion.  We  have  several  times  seen  and  heard  the  opinion  expressed 
— lately  by  Mr.  G.  Dawson — that  time  only  can  prove  the  alleged 
permanency  of  platinotype  prints.  Now  we  contend  that  the  plati¬ 
num  print,  from  which  all  iron  salts  have  been  removed,  cannot  be 
acted  upon  “  by  time’’ — always  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  fact  that 
no  paper  can  retain  its  pristine  purity,  as  we  say.  “  for  over.” 

No  doubt  old  Time,  “  edax  rerum,"  has  much  blame  thrown  cn  his 
shoulders  which  should  properly  attach  to  other  corroding  infliunceB. 
A  charge  commonly  laid  against  him  is  that  really  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light  which  he  daily  brings  to  bear  upon  the  print.  This, 
though  scarcely  fair  with  him,  may  be  excused  upon  the  plea  that 
only  “in  time”  can  we  commaud  sufficient  light  to  thoroughly  test 
the  substance  upon  which  there  is  any  doubt. 

But  it  is  different  with  other  reputed  causes  of  fading,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  attack  the  print  in  a  very  diluted  state,  e.g  , 
the  compounds  of  sulphur,  also  chlorine,  ozone,  and  oxygen  of  the 
air.  Time  is  only  a  destructive  element  when  in  alliance  with  these, 
in  so  much  as  it  brings  repeated  doses  of  these  noxious  vapours  to 
bear  upon  the  print.  When,  however,  we  are  able  to  forestal  time, 
and  to  apply  these  chemicals  in  concentrated  form,  then,  surely,  this 
should  be  ample  evidence  of  what  their  action  might  be  in  course  of 
time. 

We  have,  then,  to  deal  with  the  prolonged  action  of  light,  though 
we  may  remark  that  there  is  small  likelihood  of  its  having  effect  as 
an  aid  to  oxidation,  when  the  print  has  stood  the  much  mere  power¬ 
ful  oxidiser,  nitric  acid.  This  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  determine 
in  a  short  time;  but  much  may  he  done  by  concentrating  the  sun’s 
rays  upon  the  print  by  means  of  a  condenser.  At  the  same  time  a 
piece  of  fresh  plain  paper  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  other¬ 
wise  the  test  is  of  no  value — for  the  reasoD,  now  generally  well 
known,  that  all  papers  discolour  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
course  of  time  under  the  action  of  light. 

But,  after  all,  is  light  generally  considered  a  very  formidable 
enemy,  even  of  the  ordinary  silver  print?  Hardly  so;  though  in  the 
presence  of  the  well-known  destructive  agents  it  hastens  the  chemical 
change.  “Platina  black”  is  not  known  to  change  its  colour  at  the 
presence  of  any  chemical  compound  [or  element  to  be^found  in  the 
foulest  of  atmospheres;  and,  as  to  the  iron  salts,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  removal  of  these  by  tho  very  simple  means  given  in  the 
instructions  for  working  the  process.  The  Platinotype  Company. 


THE  ART  ROAD  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  YI. 

In  successively  reviewing  the  various  branches  of  pictorial  art  or.e 
naturally,  and  in  due  course,  comes  upon  that  which  is  commonly 
denominated 

Genre. 

As  this  French  term,  though  quite  clear  to  many,  is  not  thoroughly 
understood  by  some,  it  had  better  first  be  drfined,  especially  as 
English  lexicographers,  through  the  intricacy  of  die  real  meaning  of 
the  word,  mostly  leave  it  out  of  English  dictionaries.  1  '<v 
painting  may  be  understood  that  class  of  art  ranking  immediately 
after  classical  and  historical  works,  leaving  out  likewise  marino 
or  landscape.  It  chiefly  represents  domestic  scenes,  whether  indoors 
or  out.  Faed’s  From  Dawn  to  Sunset  is  a  genre  picture:  so  ia  The 
If 7olf  and  the  Lamb,  by  Mulready.  Tl  i  s  y  W<  1  aU  r. 

is  another,  and  Wilkie’s  Blind  Fiddler  one  likewise.  The  last- 
named  artist’s  picture  of  The  Refusal  of  Duncan  Grey  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  acme  of  this  class  of  art,  and  I  know  of  no  picture  of 
that  character  to  equal  it  in  perfection. 

Now,  as  in  this  individual  brauch  of  art  the  English  school, 
whether  artistic  or  literary,  has  been  particularly  felicitous,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  English  artistic  photographers  should  not 
excel  in  it  likewise.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  genre  the  greatest  success  may 
be  hoped  for,  and  I  feel  convinced  all  reasonable  expectations  from 
photographers  will  in  time  lm  realised. 

The  respective  academies  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  yearly 
offer  abundant  examples  of  this  class  of  subject,  and  nowhere  can 
modern  treatment  of  the  same  be  better  studied.  The  Netherlands 
have  long  been  famous  in  this  direction  likewise;  but  their  style, 
fine  as  it  is  sui  generis,  will  scarcely  suit  English  minds.  Yet  it, 
would  be  wrong  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools;  for,  apart  from  the  subject,  they  have  invaluable  qualities 
which  it  is  well  to  lay  to  heart.  Fancy  Rembrandt  neglected — not 
Rembrandt  as  understood  by  vulgar  photographers,  but  the  great 
Flemish  artist  in  his  true  colours  and  unrivalled  chiaro  oscuro  !  Why, 
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lie  is  a  very  mine  of  wealth  in  himself!  Vandyke  had  better  be  left 
to  the  portraitist  and  Rubens  to  the  colourist.  There  are  other 
though  less  eminent  men  it  will  be  wise  to  study,  and  to  these  I 
shall  duly  revert. 

But,  to  go  back  to  the  fountain  head.  It  is  to  literature,  and 
chiefly  to  that  of  the  eighteenth  century — not  now  to  allude  to  the 
nineteenth — the  Euglish  artist  should  look  for  subjects,  namely,  to 
the  works  of  Swift,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Johnson, 
and,  above  all,  Goldsmith ;  and  among  the  poets  one  may  start 
from  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope  down.  In  these,  inexhaustible 
sources  of  artistic  wealth  lie  open  to  all  il  n'y  a  que  Vembarras  du 
choix. 

The  first  named,  from  Swift  to  poor  Oliver,  have  been  special 
favourites  with  artists,  and  most  deservedly  so ;  they  are  not  only 
English  classics  but  all  of  them  men  of  sterling  worth,  and  in  whose 
works  brilliant  and  splendidly-delineated  characters  abound.  There 
is  a  charm  about  many  of  them  that  carries  the  true  artist  magically 
along  ;  he,  unconsciously  as  it  were,  gets  embued  with  the  personages, 
and,  instinctively  laying  hold  of  pencil  or  brush,  spontaneously  gives 
vitality  to  the  writer’s  conception.  Thus,  Leslie  vividly  stamps 
Widow  Wadman  and  innocent  Uncle  Toby ;  Frith,  Honeymoon 
introducing  the  bailiffs  as  his  friends  to  Miss  Hardcastle;  the  same 
artist,  the  measuring  of  heights,  from  the  immortal  “Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field  ;  ”  out  of  the  same  chef  d'ceuvre  Mulready  paints  the  choosing  of 
the  wedding  gown ;  Sterne’s  Yorick  and  the  Grisette  rise  forth  on 
canvas  in  the  same  way.  With  these  examples  before  one,  is  it  not 
quite  dear,  is  it  not  manifest,  that  where  painters  found  food  for 
their  palettes,  food  will  abundantly  be  found  for  the  camera? 

For  treatment :  study  that  of  the  artists  named  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  as  well  as  the  writers  themselves.  Watch  the  mode  of 
proceeding  of  the  painters.  See  how  expression  has  been  combined 
with  attitudes;  mark  the  striking  likeness  of  the  personages  with  the 
original  creations;  note  how  characteristic  of  the  period  is  the 
costume — the  tri-cornered  hat,  the  wig,  the  ruffle,  the  elegant  coat, 
the  long-flapped  waistcoat,  the  knee-breeches,  the  shiny  silk  stockings, 
the  buckled  shoes,  and  the  big-topped  cane.  For  the  ladies:  the 
Pompadour  or  (say)  Dolly  Varden  dress,  re-worn  with  slight  modifi¬ 
cations  only  a  few  years  back,  and  minus  powdered  hair  and  mouclies. 
Then  for  the  accessories :  full  renaissance,  be  its  artistic  value  what 
it  may,  it  is  at  anyrate  quite  characteristic  and,  best  of  all,  in  keeping. 
So  far  as  costume  goes,  if  preferring  the  rural  or  that  of  humbler 
sphere,  modify  the  dress  as  well  as  the  furniture  accordingly.  In 
the  case  of  outdoor  subjects,  if  architecture  be  required,  every  town 
in  the  land  has  specimens  of  dwellings  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  and  these  best  suit  the 
purpose. 

But  it  may  be  that  some  will  exclaim  against  the  particular  period 
selected,  and  ask  if  the  present  century  has  not  brought  forth  works 
equally  good  for  transcription.  It  assuredly  has,  but  distance,  of 
time  as  of  place,  has  the  peculiar  power,  as  is  well  known,  of  lending 
additional  charms  to  objects;  and,  besides,  there  is,  for  the  versed,  a 
lingering  fondness  for  that  which  is  already  remote,  and  the  true 
worth  of  which  time  has  fully  consecrated. 

To  return  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  so  far  yield  to  possible  re¬ 
presentations  :  men  of  no  mean  literary  power  sprung  up  in  the  course 
of  the  present  generation,  and,  in  their  turn,  built  upon  the  ever- 
changing  fabric — society.  Like  their  predecessors,  on  gazing  around 
them  and  within  themselves,  characters  appeared  to  them  in  the 
modern  garb  and  talk,  and  they  wove  them  into  the  more  or 
less  intricate  woof  of  their  stories.  They  lent  these  the  additional 
characteristics  of  their  own  peculiar  spectacles,  and,  behold  !  Pickwick 
came  forth,  supported  by  Sam  Weller;  Oliver  Twist,  contrasted  by 
Old  Fagiu  and  Bill  Sykes,  emerged  from  the  depths  of  unfathomed 
obscurity;  Little  Nell  advanced  hand-in-hand  with  her  grandfather, 
and  left  ineffacable  traces  behind ;  Mr.  Bumble  hove  in  sight,  saw 
Mrs.  Corney  and  did  not  conquer,  but  fell  into  the  unmatronly 
matron’s  artful  toils;  Paul  Dombey  passed  whispering  “What  are 
the  wild  waves  saying?”  and  the  dear  little  boy,  on  his  demise,  left 
in  the  reader  an  aching  heart,  though,  on  reflection,  the  feelings  are 
Boothed.  Thackeray  appears  and  Vanity  Fair  rises  forth,  leaving 
behind  a  feeling  of  disgust  with  infirm  humanity.  Every  page  of  the 
book  is  a  bitter  cricitism  on  man  ;  but,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  characters 
Rtand  out  prominently  and  ready  for  pictorial  treatment,  Rebecca 
Sharp  included.  George  Eliot,  likewise,  gives  the  fiat,  and,  though 
a  woman,  delineates  in  a  way  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  sterner  sex. 

Then,  there  is  no  lack  of  modern  material,  but  let  those  treat  them 
that  wish  ;  for  my  own  part,  while  fully  alive  tq  its  merits,  I  prefer 
to  retrograde  and  dwell  awhile  with  dear  old  Walter  Scott,  leaving 
to  the  Americans  to  consult  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  send  ns  across 
pictures  of  Hawk  Eye,  Leather  Stocking,  and  other  ideal  represen¬ 


tatives  of  the  fast-disappearing  Indian  tribes.  Even  his  Spy  will  be 
welcome,  whether  in  the  shape  of  Harper — i.e.,  Washington — or 
poor  Birch.  But  to  Walter  Scott  I  return,  and  in  his  voluminous 
pages  find  the  materials  for  (one  might  say)  hundreds  of  excellent 
pictures,  and  that  of  the  precise  character  required.  The  magister, 
Dominie  Sampson,  while  exclaiming  “prodigious!”  introduces  the 
personages,  and,  lo!  he  ushers  in  James  II.,  Louis  XL,  Ivanhoe, 
Guy  Maunering,  Madge  Wildfire,  Rob  Roy,  with  Helen  McGregor, 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  &c.,  &c. 

Drawn  somehow,  by  the  incidents  introduced  in  the  last-named 
hero  of  the  Scotch  novelist,  and  looking  for  a  subject  to  depict,  I 
come  across  a  very  pretty  one — the  Countess  of  Derby  as  she 
emerges,  through  a  secret  panel,  into  the  gilded  chamber,  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  little  Peveril  and  his  play¬ 
mate,  Alice  Bridgenorth.  In  the  innocent  and  astonished  looks  of 
the  latter,  one  at  once  meets  with  a  contrast  with  the  calm  serenity 
of  the  great  lady.  There  she  stands — erect  and  beautiful — in  presence 
of  the  startled  children.  Julian,  with  his  fine  eyes  and  ringlets,  has 
struck  a  martial  attitude,  ready  to  defend  his  companion;  the  little 
girl’s  face  betokens  fear  as  well  as  astonishment.  The  pause  is  im¬ 
pressive  on  all  parties  concerned,  and  the  subject  so  much  the  more 
pleasing  that  no  danger  is  at  hand.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  in  this  subject  the  artist  has  the  complete  materials  of  a  genre 
picture  absolutely  typical  of  the  kind.  All  that  remains  to  be  added 
is  that,  for  its  successful  treatment,  the  little  story,  which  the  reader 
finds  entire  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  novel,  should  first  be  carefully 
read,  a  suitable  background  got  up  ;  and  for  the  costume  of  the  little 
ones  that  of  the  children  of  Charles  I.,  in  Vandyke’s  picture,  will  be 
quite  near  enough,  while  almost  any  of  the  portraits  of  courtly  ladies 
of  the  individual  period  will  suggest  the  attire  required  for  the 
Countess  herself. 

A  hint  in  conclusion :  do  not  make  yourself  an  absolute  slave  of 
costume  and  hesitate  to  undertake  a  picture  for  want  of  (say)  a  bit 
of  lace  to  make  a  collar;  but  consult  wife,  mother,  or  sister  on  the 
point,  and  they  will  most  likely  find  a  proper  substitute  and  render 
you  valuable  assistance  in  the  getting  up  of  the  drees,  which  may, 
moreover,  often  be  utilised  in  the  entertaining  pastime  of  charades. 
The  wearing  of  the  dress,  previous  to  photography,  will  have  this 
additional  advantage — that  the  folds  will  crease  more  naturally  and 
better,  and  the  dress  not  look  too  new.  A.  F.  Genlain. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

While  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan — one  of  the  most  earnest  and  successful  experi¬ 
mentalists  of  the  day,  and  a  man  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  be  able  to 
include  in  the  ranks  of  photographers — is  busy  showing  us  what  may 
be  done  with  electricity  by  means  of  his  system  of  lamps,  we  are 
illumined  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel  with  lights  of  a  very 
different  character.  I  have  noticed  for  some  time  past  advertisements 
of  a  very  modest — not  to  say  humble — class  which  have  duly  appeared 
every  week,  announcing  the  discovery  of  photography  in  colours,  the 
cost  of  the  process  being  stated  to  be  little  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
humdrum,  everyday  black  and  white  things.  To  my  surprise  it  has  not 
been  seized  by  the  body  photographic,  and,  from  aught  one  hears  to  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  languishing  in  neglect  in  the  country  of  its  adoption. 

But,  possibly,  the  reason  may  be  that  it  is  utterly  overshadowed  by 
the  overpowering  prominence  of  the  great  dark-chamber-mystery  pro¬ 
cess,  which,  for  the  small  payment  of  a  few  francs  (to  be  precise,  500) 
will  be  communicated  to  the  lucky  men  who  are  able  to  arrange  with 
Mr.  Christian,  in  Paris.  Photography  in  colours  is  nowhere.  Mr. 
Christian’s  plan  enables  him  not  only  to  print  a  number  of  proofs  in  a 
marvellously-small  space  of  time,  but,  mirabile  dictu!  without  the  aid 
of  any  light  at  all  ! 

Winter  is  coming  on,  when  photography  is  usually  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  here  we  have  a  man  hiding  his  “light  under  a  bushel,”  all  for  the 
sake  of  a  paltry  twenty  pounds.  Will  not  every  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  at  once  rush,  cash  in  hand,  and  gain  the  grand  secret  from  Mr. 
Christian  before  he  determines,  like  other  great  masters,  to  let  the 
secret  die  with  him,  and  to  lock  it  within  the  recesses  of  his  bosom  ; 
for,  be  it  understood,  at  a  grand  meeting  of  demonstration,  attended  by 
numbers  of  leading  Parisian  photographers,  they  actually  had  the  want 
of  feeling  to  demand  proofs  or  some  example  of  this  new  departure. 
Some  people  are  so  incredulous  and  exacting  ! 

But  we  are  not  without  excitement  and  matters  of  interest  on  our 
own  side  of  the  channel.  We  have  Captain  Turton’s  great  invention, 
which  enables  us  to  make  an  under-exposed  picture  on  a  gelatine  plate 
equivalent  to  a  fully-exposed  one  by  placing  it  in  the  ordinary  oxalate 
developing  solution,  after  treating  it  with  mercury,  &c.,  details  quite 
invisible  before  treatment  being  by  this  means  brought  out  with  full 
printing  vigour  ! 

Lest  my  readers  may  think  this  is  a  canard,  they  must  learn  that  Mr. 
Haakman  has  written  confirming  every  word  and  more,  for  he  finds 
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that,  by  means  of  what  I  presume  will  be  known  as  the  “  Turton-gelatine 
process,”  half-developed  plates  after  fixing  can  have  all  deficient  detail 
brought  out.  His  own  words  must  be  given  : — “  With  a  couple  of 
negatives  *  *  *  all  right  in  the  centre,  but  rather  void  of  detail  at 
edges,  *  *  *  the  effect  was  really  astonishing,  plenty  of  detail 

coming  out  where  before  it  was  invisible.”  This  is  but  a  step  to  his  next 
deduction,  for  he  goes  on  to  say: — “In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  quite 
possible  to  reverse  the  mode  of  developing,  fixing  the  plate  first  and 
developing  it  afterwards  in  daylight.  So  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity 
I  shall  try  to  do  it.”  This  is  very  wonderful.  I  might  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  still  further  development  of  its  capabilities  be  tried. 
Let  the  sitter  be  provided  with  a  plate,  and  carry  it  about  him  for 
an  hour  or  two — perhaps  even  less  time — and  then  after  having  received 
the  odic  impulses  we  may  develope  and  expect  to  find  a  perfect  picture. 
I  have  no  wish  to  pose  as  an  inventor,  and,  therefore,  as  the  above- 
named  gentlemen  have  given  their  discoveries  to  an  ungrateful  world 
without  charge,  I  will  do  likewise.  Of  course  it  will  be  but  right  to  con¬ 
nect  my  name  in  some  modest  manner  with  this  new  method  entirely.  It 
would  then  read  the  “  Tnrton-Haakman-Free-Lance-gelatine  process  !  ” 

It  is  truly  singular  to  note  how,  when  writers  get  on  the  topic 
of  gelatine,  their  wonted  exactitude— not  to  say  common  sense— de¬ 
parts,  and  statements  of  the  widest  kind  are  made.  Thus,  I  have 
recently  seen  it  stated — not  only  abroad,  but  in  this  country  also — that 
gelatine  in  the  studio  cannot  work  more  than  four  times  quicker  than 
wet.  Now  this  is  simply  preposterous.  Ten  times  the  rate  of  exposure 
is  what  I  always  find  a  safe  estimate  for  gelatine  plates  of  the  average 
kind,  while  I  have  had  some  sensitive  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty 
times.  I  think  I  can  obtain  as  much  sensitiveness  as  most  people 
with  the  wet  process,  and  should  not  take  so  much  notice  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  but  for  its  continued  reiteration. 

Then,  again,  we  have  another  writer  who  states  he  has  used  Wratten 
and  Wainwright’s,  Rouch’s,  Mawdsley’s,  Swan’s,  Fry’s,  Britannia, 
Archer,  and  Bennett  plates,  and  yet  felt  himself  justified  in  stating 
that  “  a  careful  perusal  of  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the  different 
makers  for  use  with  their  plates  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of 
ingenuity  in  framing  a  developing  solution  that  shall  be  (apparently) 
different  from  that  recommended  by  a  rival ;  but  when  reduced  to  paper 
side  by  side  it  will  be  found  that  practically  all  are  very  nearly  alike.” 
One  can  make  a  guess  as  to  what  the  writer  means  by  “reducing  a 
formula  to  paper,”  but  one  is  utterly  unable  to  ga'uge  the  ideas  of  an 
operator  who  considers  that  formulae  where  a  bromide  is  used  in  almost 
equal  proportions  to  the  bromide  are  “practically  very  nearly  alike” — one 
where  the  ammonia  is  recommended  to  exceed  the  bromide  by  eight  or  ten 
times.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  process  and  for  learners  that  would-be 
instructors  do  not  “get  up”  their  subject  a  little  better.  The  same 
writer  (Mr.  Wilkinson)  has  the  audacity  to  state  that  “a  bottle  of 
pyrogallic  once  opened  deteriorates  as  rapidly  dry  as  in  aqueous 
solution.” 

Really,  what  can  be  said  to  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  and  his  ideas  upon 
representing  animals  in  motion?  After  disposing  of  artists  in  most 
jejeune  fashion,  their  mode  of  painting  a  revolving  wheel  as  if  it  had  a 
multitude  of  spokes,  being  a  conventionalism  “which,  by  the  way,  is 
quite  wrong,”  is  delightfully  complacent.  He  evidently  is  no  disciple 
of  Longfellow,  who  says — “Things  are  not  what  they  seem,”  &c.  I 
stated  that  phases  of  motion  occupying  less  than  a  certain  fraction’ of 
a  second  should  not  be  portrayed  if  truthful  appearances  were  to 
be  shown.  As  Mr.  Burton  controverts  my  position,  he  would,  as, 
indeed,  he  in  effect  says,  seize  an  instant  of  time  and  portray 
the  position  of  the  object  at  that  time.  Let  us  see  the  result.  The 
rolling  sea  with  sunbeams  playing  upon  it  would  have  four  or  five 
crooked  suns  instead  of  the  flash  and  blaze  of  light  we  think  we  see  ;  a 
battle  piece  would  have  to  be  prepared  with  rifle  bullets  peppered  over 
tbe  picture  ;  and  if  a  fifth  of  November  gala  were  to  be  depicted,  the 
favourite  of  the  children — the  “  pinwheel  ” — would  not  be  represented 
as  it  appeared  to  their  childish  minds — an  appearance  that  enables  them 
to  call  it  a  “sunflower  ;”  but  to  the  masculine  intellect  of  Mr.  Burton 
a  correct  representation  of  it  would  be  a  stationary  squib  of  a  second- 
rate  character.  Are  you  not  convinced,  Mr.  Burton?  Fb.ee  Lance. 

- + - 

DR.  EDER  ON  CURRENT^PHOTOGRAPIIIC  TOPICS. 

We  translate  from  the  Bulletin  de  V Association  Beige  the  following 
interesting  remarks  by  Dr.  Eder  on  general  subjects  : — 

It  is  only  with  reluctance  that  I  return  to  the  past.  I  do  it  because 
I  find  still  subsisting  today  an  old,  erroneous  idea  which  I  thought  I 
overthrew  four  years  ago.  In  1876  I  published  in  the  Photographische 
Corresponded  the  results  of  careful  researches  on  double  salts  of 
cadmium  with  iodides  and  alkaline  bromides.  I  analysed  these  salts 
with  great  care,  discovered  besides  some  new  combinations,  and  rectified 
the  formula}  of  the  known  salts.  My  data  were  not  controverted,  but 
they  have  been  ignored.  > 

When  M.  Baumann,  in  the  Monatsbldtter  (May,  1879)  and  also  in  the 
Bulletin ,  vol.  vi.,  page  57,  gave  some  “more  accurate  formulae,”  and 
attributed  false  formulae  to  almost  all  the  double  salts  of  cadmium,  I 
was  silent,  believing  that  every  one  would  rectify  the  error  :  for  1  gave 


the  exact  centesimal  composition  according  to  the  analysis  of  which  1 
deduced  the  formula,  while  M.  Baumann  gave  the  formulae:  alone.  But, 
meeting  with  these  old  errors  again  in  a  recent  and  important  photo¬ 
graphic  treatise,  I  feel  compelled  to  protest ;  and,  until  I  have  been 
shown  the  inexactitude  of  my  analyses,  the  true  formulae  of  these 
double  salts  are  as  follow : — 

L — Double  Salts  of  Cadmium  and  Ammonium, 

a.  2  NH2  Br  2  Cd  Br2  II20,  a  very  stable  salt ;  crystallises  in  brilliant 
points,  fihis  is  the  double  normal  bromide  of  ammonium  and  cadmium. 
One  part  of  this  salt  dissolves  in  ‘73  parts  of  water  at  15  -  C.  in  5*3  parts 
of  alcohol  (d  =  ’/94),  and  in  280  parts  of  ether  and  twenty-four  of 
alcohol. 

k  Br  Cd  Br2,  gives  large  crystals  and  decomposes  easily  on 

the  addition  of  bromide  of  ammonium  and  the  preceding  salt. 

c •  2  NH4  I  2  Cd  I2  H2  0,  forms  in  large  colourless  crystals,  resists 

the  action  of  air,  and  dissolves  in  '90  parts  of  water,  *88  of  alcohol,  and 
2*4  of  ether. 

d.  — 2  Nil,  I  Cd  I2  2  II 2  0,  yields  small,  six-sided  figures,  is  not  as 
stable  as  the  salt  c,  dissolves  in  ‘58  parts  of  water,  '70  of  alcohol,  and 
8 '8  of  ether. 

2. — Double  Sails  of  Cadmium  and  Potassium. 

e. —K.  Br  Cd  Br2  H2  O,  crystallises  easily  and  cleaily  in  prisms.  By 
solution  in  alcohol  and  ether  it  divides  into  bromide  of  potassium  (com¬ 
pletely  insoluble)  and  bromide  of  cadmium. 

f — 4  K  Br  Cd  Br2,  is  difficult  to  obtain ;  alcohol  and  ether  decomposes 
it  as  they  do  the  preceding. 

g. —Kl  C'd  I2  H2  0,  is  only  formed  with  difficulty.  It  gives  long 
needles  and  is  soluble  in  ‘93  parts  of  water. 

h. —2  KI  Cd  I2  2  H2  0,  crystallises  easily  in  octahedrons  and  resists 
the  air;  one  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  "73  parts  of  water,  1'4  of 
alcohol,  245  of  ether,  and  4‘5  of  a  mixture  of  the  two.  *  If  to  the  ether- 
alcoholic  solution  of  this  salt  bromide  be  added,  the  greater  part 
of  the  latter  falls  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  potassic  bromide. 

3. — Double  Salts  of  Cadmium  and  Sodium. 

i.  — 2  Na  I  2  Cd  I2  5  1I2  O. 

k.  —  2  Na  I  Cd  I2  6  II2  O. 

l.  — 2  Na  Br  2  Cd  Br2  5  Ha  0. 

m.  — 4  Na  Br  Cd  Br2. 

An  example  may  show  the  importance  of  the  difference  between  the 
exact  and  one  of  the  false  formulae.  The  false  formula  of  the 
equivalents  K  Br  Cd  Br  gives  for  the  centesimal  composition  62  7  of 
bromine,  while  the  correet  formula  (according  to  the  equivalents  K  Br 
2  Cd  Br  2  HO)  gives  58'6  only — a  considerable  difference.  Justly  as  it 
is  desired  that  Bromide  of  cadmium  should  be  written  Cd  Br2  4*  H  20, 
and  not  incorrectly,  Cd  Br2,  without  water,  as  justly  also  should  be 
desired  the  rectification  of  the  formulae  of  double  salts. 

As  regards  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  double  salts  necessary  to 
obtain  a  good  collodion  negative,  that  is  a  subject  to  which  I  will  revert 
in  my  next  communication. 

With  reference  to  Captain  Abney’s  new'  developer  of  hydrokinone 
for  bromide  of  silver  plates  :  as  soon  as  his  experiments  were  made 
known,  M.  C.  Haack,  of  Vienna,  and  I  set  ourselves  to  work  upon  it, 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  prove  that  this  developer  is  very  advan¬ 
tageous  for  gelatine  plates.  A  solution  of  hydrokinone  in  water,  at  four 
per  cent.,  with  from  two  to  four  drops  of  ammonia  to  each  twenty-five  c.c. 
of  solution,  brings  out  the  image  rapidly.  There  was  more  detail  in 
the  shadow's,  and  the  image  was  more  vigorous  than  with  a  strong 
pyrogallic  acid  developer  (50  c.c.  of  water,  one  c.c.  of  pyrogallic  acid  at 
one  c.c.  of  potassic  Bromide  at  ■$,  and  two  drops  of  ammonia). 
Plates  developed  with  hydrokinone  are  free  from  blurs  and  have  a  dark 
colour,  approaching  a  fine  black,  instead  of  the  brownish-yellow'  tone 
of  plates  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid.  The  exposure  may  be 
diminished  to  nine-tenths  of  the  time  necessary  for  pyrogallic  acid.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  this  developer  will  scarcely  bear  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  that  the  addition  of  this  latter  to  the  hydrokinone 
deprives  it  of  almost  all  its  developing  power. 

Just  as  successful  as  were  the  results  we  obtained  with  hydrokinone, 
just  so  unsuccessful  were  those  avhich  Captain  Tizzighelli  and  I  had 
with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  new  developer,  however  carefully  we  made  our 
experiments.  According  to  Mr.  Lea  the  following  salts  of  iron  ought 
to  have  a  more  or  less  considerable  developing  power  for  bromide  of 
silver  : — Phosphate,  metaphosphate,  sulphite  and  hydrosulphitc,  hypo- 
phosphate,  borate,  and  metapectate.  I  will  only  here  speak  of  four  of 
these,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lea,  have  a  practical  value.  Also, 
according  to  him,  the  ferro-borate  developer  (a  solution  of  borate  of  iron 
in  oxalate  of  potassium)  ought  to  give  the  best  results  of  all  salts  of 
iron.  In  the  diluted  state  prescribed  we  found  it  much  less  active  than 
the  ordinary  mixed  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  tbe  addition  of  borax 
to  this  developer  only  slightly  increased  its  rapidity,  the  oxalate  deve¬ 
loper  being  faintly  acid.  In  this  case  the  retarding  acid  reaction  was 
annulled  By  the  effect  of  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  borax. 

The  ferro-sulphite  developer  (a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate,  of  oxalate 
of  potassium,  and  of  sulphite  of  soda)  did  not  surpass  the  preceding, 
and  the  ferro-phosphate  developer  (a  solution  of  ferrous  phosphate  in 
oxalate  of  ammonia)  is  still  more  worthless. 
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The  ferro-boro-tarfcrafce  developer  (a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron,  bitar¬ 
trate  of  ammonia,  and  borax,  of  a  blackish-green  colour,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lea,  ought  to  equal  in  value  the  oxalate  developer)  lias  only, 
so  far  as  our  experience  shows,  a  very  feeble  developing  power — so  much 
so  that  for  this  developer  we  had  to  give  to  bromide  of  silver  plates  an 
exposure  more  than  ten  times  as  long  as  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
oxalate  of  iron  developer. 

Vogel’s  new  emulsion  will  create  interest ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  know 
it,  the  principle  of  it  is  good,  and  for  the  first  time  it  will  enter  into 
sharp  cempetition  with  gelatine  emulsion.  It  seems  to  be  a  successful 
mixture  of  collodion  and  gelatine  emulsion.  The  solvent  is  neither  water 
nor  alcoholic  ether,  but  probably  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  Plates  may 
be  prepared  with  it  as  with  ordinary  collodion,  and  in  our  experiments 
the  plate  was  dry  in  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  IS0  C.  The  plates 
are  of  a  dark  yellow.  The  development  is  less  rapid  than  with  gelatine 
plates.  One  great  advantage  of  Vogel’s  plates  is  that  they  may  be 
strengthened  with  silver.  The  negatives  give  a  great  deal  of  detail  in 
the  high  lights. 

I  have,  in  company  with  Captain  T6tk,  followed  up  my  researches 
on  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  emulsions,  and  shall  shortly  publish  them 
in  a  special  work.  I  here  add  two  new  methods  which  I  have  tried, 
and  which  I  offer  as  a  practical  result  of  my  studies  : — 

The  first  method  with  ammoniacal  oxide  of  silver  rests  on  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  in  allowing  ammonia  to  react  on  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
act  of  formation  the  sensitive  modification  of  the  bromide  of  silver  or 
the  very  finely-green  granular  modification  is  formed  with  great  rapidity. 
Twenty-four  grammes  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  SCO  c.c. 
of  water ;  from  thirty  to  forty  grammes  of  strong  gelatine  are  added,  and 
this  is  dissolved  in  the  ivater  bath.  Again  :  a  solution  is  made  of  thirty 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  300  c.c.  of  water,  and  to  this  sufficient 
ammonia  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  redissolve  the  primitive  precipitate  ; 
then,  in  a  dark  red  light,  as  faint  as  possible,  the  ammoniacal  silver 
solution  is  poured  gradually  into  the  gelatinous  solution,  raised  to 
35°  C.,  and  the  remains  of  the  salt  of  silver  is  taken  up  by  rinsing  the 
vessel  with  fifty  c.c.  of  water.  The  vessel  is  then  replaced  in  the  water 
bath,  which  should  be  at  35°  C.,  but  not  higher,  and  is  left  there  for 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  without  heating  the  water  bath  ;  the 
temperature  during  the  interval  may  without  inconvenience  fall  to  25°, 
and  without  the  gelatine  setting.  The  reaction  of  the  gelatine,  that  of 
the  bromide,  as  well  as  the  specific  weight  of  the  bromide,  are  accessory 
things  in  this  method. 

After  complete  digestion  (which  may  be  tested  by  seeing  that  the 
bromide  no  longer  allows  the  passage  of  any  but  blue  rays,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  completely  modified)  the  whole  is  poured  upon  a  flat  surface,  left 
to  set,  pressed  through  a  canvas  cloth,  and  wTashed  thoroughly.  The 
washed  emulsion  is  left  to  drain  well,  and  alcohol  is  poured  over  it  once 
or  twice  to  remove  all  water.  To  the  redissolved  emulsion  is  added  '2 
grammes  of  salicylic  acid  or  thymol  dissolved  in  five  or  ten  c.c.  of  alcohol 
to  a  hundred  c.c.  of  the  emulsion. 

In  this  method  ammonia  may  also  be  added  to  the  gelatine  solution, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  then  poured  into  it.  The  effect  is  much 
the  same  ;  but  in  this  case,  if,  from  any  motive,  it  is  thought  well  to  use 
it,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  may  be  diminished  without  inconvenience, 
while  by  the  first  method  it  is  necessary  to  add  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
ammoniacal  oxide  of  silver.  The  ammoniacal  oxide  of  silver  method  is 
the  more  convenient  and  the  surer,  giving  in  a  very  short  time  an  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  emulsion.  By  this  process  is  obtained  in  twenty 
minutes  what  the  Bennett  process  would  give  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  second  method — proceeding  first  by  ebullition  and  afterwards  by 
digestion  with  ammonia — is  more  difficult  and  requires  more  attention. 
It  is  based  on  the  observation  that  the  sensitive  modification  of  bromide 
of  silver,  which  allows  the  passage  of  blue  light,  is  produced  very  rapidly 
at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  100°  C.,  and  that  a  subsequent  treatment 
with  ammonia  at  a  gentle  heat  may  still  further  augment  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  such  an  emulsion,  already  sensitive  of  itself,  while  a  prolonged 
boiling  would  have  caused  fog. 

Twenty-four  grammes  of  pure  bromide  of  potassium,  free  from  alka¬ 
line  reaction,  are  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  water,  thirty  to  forty-five 
grammes  of  gelatine  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  water-bath. 
This  solution  is  raised  from  60°  to  70°  C.,  and  into  it  is  poured  a  solution 
of  thirty  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  300  c.c.  of  water.  The 
vessel  containing  the  nitrate  is  rinsed  with  80  c.c.  of  water,  and  this  is 
added  to  the  mixture.  The  bottle,  lightly  corked,  is  at  once  placed  in 
a  water-bath  raised  to  boiling  point,  is  left  there  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  and  taken  out  and  left  to  cool.*  Then  eight  c.c.  of  ammonia 
(s.g.  ’910)  are  added.  It  is  put  into  a  water-bath  heated  to  from  35°  to  37° 
O.,  and  left  to  digest  at  this  temperature  for  half-an-kour  or  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  emulsion  is  ready,  and  may  be  used  as  above. 

*  If  the  operation  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  the  mass  requires  a  longer  time  to 
become  completely  heated,  and  in  this  case  the  twenty  minutes  will  be  reckoned  from 
the  moment  when  the  temperature  of  the  emulsion  in  the  bottle  is  at  90°  C.  The 
gelatine  and  bromide,  being  acids,  may  be  left  boiling  for  an  hour  without  danger,  and 
the  same  if  tho  emulsion  contain  iodide  of  silver.  Some  gelatines  act  more  than 
others  on  bromide  of  silver,  occasionally  even  after  forty-five  minutes’  boiling  pro¬ 
ducing  fog.  The  longer  a  gelatinous  emulsion  bears  boiling  without  causing  fog  the 
better  it  is,  since  by  a  long  digestiou  its  sensitiveness  always  increases.  This  sensi¬ 
tiveness  increases  most  rapidly  in  the  first  twenty  minutes  of  boiling  ;  beyond  that 
the  increase  is  less  important. 


This  emulsiou  is  a  little  more  sensitive  to  light  than  that  prepared 
according  to  the  first  method  (about  one-fifth),  and  gives  better- 
modelled  negatives.  It  is  specially  suitable  in  the  studio  for  portraiture. 

Cooking  with  ammonia  renders  the  gelatine  rather  more  fluid,  but 
the  point  of  solidification  is  only  lowered  in  a  trifling  degree  from  1° 
to  2°  C.  It  is  only  by  prolonging  too  far  the  action  of  the  ammonia 
that  the  film  becomes  detached  or  frills  during  the  development — a 
defect  which  may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  alum  or  chrome  alum. 

The  oxalate  of  iron  developer  is  very  suitable  for  the  gelatine 
emulsions  described,  although  pyrogallic  acid  may  also  be  used.  The 
pyro-glycerine  developer  of  Edwards  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
simple  pyrogallic  developer.  If,  as  is  true,  it  does  not  allow  a 
diminution  of  exposure  (as  many  assert),  it  nevei’theless  gives  greater 
force  and  brilliancy,  and  its  action  is  easily  controlled.  The  glycerine 
developer  counts  already  many  friends.  N.  Angerer  and  C.  ilaack, 
of  Vienna,  are  much  pleased  with  it. 

I  do  not  at  all  see  the  use  of  employing  iodide  of  silver  in 
gelatino-bromide.  I  find  that  iodide  is  always  much  less  sensitive 
than  bromide.  Bolton,  Davanne,  Vogel,  Stillman,  and  others  have 
shown  that  iodide  of  silver  with  alkaline  development  is  scarcely  at 
all  sensitive.  So  in  gelatino-bromide  of  silver :  it  diminishes  the 
sensitiveness.  If  to  gelatino-bromide  be  added  one-fourth  to  one-half 
of  iodide  of  silver,  the  plates  in  studio  work  become  much  less  sen¬ 
sitive,  and  the  negatives  are  feebler  than  with  pure  bromide  of 
silver.  Even  the  addition  of  one-twelfth  of  iodide  diminishes  con¬ 
siderably  the  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion.  An  emulsion  of  iodo- 
bromide  of  silver,  with  one-twelfth  of  iodide,  boiled  for  half-an- 
kour  is  not  much  more  rapid  than  an  insensitive  emulsion  of  simple 
bromide  of  silver  unmodified  and  scarcely  boiled.  Moreover,  these  plates 
develope  more  slowly.  The  advantage  they  possess  of  giving  clearness 
in  the  shadows,  and  of  being  capable  of  development  in  a  well-lighted 
dark  room,  does  not  compensate  sufficiently,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  loss 
of  sensitiveness.  And  I  hold  as  an  enormous  advantage  the  great  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  pure  bromide  of  silver  to  different  colours — an  advantage 
which  will  never  be  given  up.  The  ideal  of  a  photographic  plate  would 
be  to  have  the  greatest  possible  sensitiveness  towards  the  red  extremity 
of  the  spectrum  (red,  yellow,  and  green).  This  plate  Avould  give  the 
effects  of  natural  light,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade  would  be  rendered 
in  the  photograph  much  as  it  appears  to  the  human  eye.  Of  all  the 
productions  at  present  known  bromide  of  silver,  pure  and  modified, 
most  nearly  approaches  this  ideal. 

I  consider  as  even  more  unfavourable  than  the  addition  of  iodide  of 
silver  the  use  of  chloro-bromide  of  silver.  We  see  springing  up  on  all 
sides  recipes  for  chloro-iodo-bromide  emulsions.  I  would  strongly  pro¬ 
test  against  all  these  absurdities.  Chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  with 
infinitely  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  bromide.  It  is  also  tolerably 
sensitive  to  light,  and  receives  equally  the  latent  image  during  the  time 
of  exposure  necessary  to  bromide  of  silver.  The  strong  developer  neces¬ 
sary  for  bromide  is,  however,  much  too  forcible  for  chloride.  Chloride 
of  silver  blackens  completely  throughout  before  the  bromide  is  reduced 
in  the  lights.  Hence  there  is  always  fog  in  chloro-bromide  plates,  un¬ 
less  there  be  added  to  the  developer  sufficient  bromide  of  potassium  to 
transform  to  bromide  of  silver  all  the  chloride,  and  thus  cause  an 
irregular  reduction. 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Dr.  Carl  Roth’s  Colorometric  Method  of  Determining  Chlorine 

in  Bromide  of  Potassium.  —  Herr  Wolff’s  Colorometric 

Apparatus. 

The  following  ai'ticle  on  the  colorometric  determination  of  chlorine 
in  bromide  of  potassium,  by  Dr.  Carl  Roth,  appeared  in  the  Photo- 
graphisches  Woclienblatt: — In  consideration  of  the  importance  in  phar¬ 
macy,  and,  still  more  so,  in  photography,  of  the  proportion  of  chlorine  in 
bromide  of  potassium,  perhaps  an  account  of  a  method  for  determining 
it  quantitatively  may  be  interesting,  all  the  more  so  that  it  only 
requires  the  simplest  appliances.  The  qualitative  method  long  in  use 
is  based  upon  the  difference  in  behaviour  between  the  alkalies  of  chlorine 
and  of  bromine  towards  potassic  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  While 
the  former  in  contact  with  these  reagents  form  chromo-oxy-chloridee, 
the  latter  simply  give  off  bromine. 

If,  then,  a  certain  quantity  by  weight  of  bromide  of  potassium  con¬ 
taining  chlorine  be  thrown  down  by  distillation  with  these  substances, 
the  quantity  of  chromo-oxy-chloride  formed — or,  rather,  the  product  of 
its  decomposition  by  water,  chromic  acid — will  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  present  in  the  bromide  of  potassium.  If  the  distillate  be 
collected  in  water  containing  ammonia,  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  in 
excess,  neutral  chromate  of  ammonia  will  be  formed,  while  the  bromine 
which  passes  over  with  it  will  form  bromide  of  ammonium,  nitrogen 
being  developed.  Now  dilute  solutions  of  chromate  of  ammonia  show 
quite  different  intensities  of  colour  according  to  their  concentration,  and 
therein  lies  the  possibility  of  recognising  the  quantity  of  chlorine  present. 
In  other  words,  the  intensity  of  the  colour  must  stand  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  relative  quantity  of  chlorine  present.  I  must,  however, 
point  out  that  this  perceptibility  only  applies  to  dilute  solutions,  and 
that  the  sources  of  error  always  increase  with  the  concentration,  because 
the  difference  in  colour  decreases  in  the  same  ratio.  The  process  can, 
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therefore*  have  but  a  limited  application,  and  can  only  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  relatively  minute  quantities  of  chlorine  present  in 
bromide  of  potassium. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows : — Exactly  one  gramme  of  bromide  of 
potassium  is  ground  to  a  powder  along  with  about  the  same  quantity 
of  brichromate  of  potassium ;  the  mixture  is  placed  in  an  alembic 
capable  of  containing  100  c.c.,  and  five  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  over  it.  The  alembic  is  then  connected  by  an  air-tight 
tube  with  a  receiver  containing  100  c.c.  of  an  extremely  dilute  ammo- 
niacal  fluid  (five  to  six  drops  of  caustic  ammonia  to  100  c.c.  of  water). 
Warm  gently  and  increase  the  temperature  gradually  until  the  boiling 
point  of  chromo-oxy-chloride,  which  lies  about  118°  C.,  is  passed  by  some 
10°.  The  running  back  of  the  fluid  into  tbe  alembic  caused  by  inter¬ 
mittent  heating  is  prevented  by  two  pretty  large  bulbs  formed  in  the 
connecting  tube.  If  all  the  chlorine  be  disengaged  in  this  way,  one  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  colorometric  comparison  of  the  distillate  with  the  prepared 
standard  solutions,  containing  a  certain  known  quantity  of  chromate  of 
ammonia. 

The  preparation  of  these  normal  solutions  is  based  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions: — One  volume  of  chromo-oxy-chloride,  as  formed  by 
distillation,  decomposes  in  contact  with  water  and  ammonia  according 
to  the  equation — 

Cr02  Cl2  +  4  NH4  HO  -  2  NH4  Cl  +  2  H20  +  Cr04  (NH4)2. 
Two  equivalents  of  chlorine  =  71  corresponds  to  about  one  of 
ammonia  chromate  =  152.  Supposing  that  one  gramme  of  bromide  of 
potassium  (the  quantity  which  is  once  for  all  subjected  to  distillation) 
should  contain  five  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  or  0'05  of  a  gramme,  then  the 
quantity  of  chromate  of  ammonia  equivalent  to  this  0  05  of  a  gramme 
would  be  found  according  to  the  proportion — 

71  :  152  =  0  05  :  x  =  0T070. 

If  this  0T070  of  a  gramme  of  ammonia  chromate  be  dissolved  directly 
in  100  c.c.  of  water  the  colour  then  developed  would  be  equal  to  that 
produced  by  0  05  of  a  gramme  of  chlorine  in  one  gramme  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  or  of  five  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  In  the  same  way,  by 
working  out  the  equation,  71  :  152  =  0'03  :  x,  one  can  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  chromate  which  has  to  be  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
water  in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  corresponding  to  three  per  cent,  of 
chlorine,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  standard  fluids  to  be  prepared 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  of  exactitude  which  the  analyst 
wishes  to  reach.  This  method  even  allows  differen6es  in  proportion  of 
0  2  per  cent,  to  be  detected  with  certainty  when  the  chlorine  contents 
do  not  exceed  five  per  cent.,  which  they  may  be  said  never  to  do.  For 
the  purpose  in  view  it  should  be  sufficient  if  the  gradation  of  the 
contents  correspond  to  0’5  per  cent,  of  chlorine  to  prepare  ten  standard 
fluids  for  comparison,  the  maximum  beginning  with  five  per  cent.  This 
may  be  done  most  easily,  not  by  weighing  out  0T070  of  a  gramme  of 
chromate  of  ammonia,  which  would,  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water, 
correspond  to  five  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  but  by  multiplying  the  propor¬ 
tions  by  ten  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  dissolving  B070  grammes  in  1000  c.o.  of 
water.  This  solution,  which  represents  five  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  and 
of  which  twenty  to  thirty  c.c.  should  be  placed  on  one  side  as  the  fluid 
destined  to  fill  the  first  of  the  series  of  testing  cylinders,  may  be  used 
for  the  preparation  of  the  other  degrees  of  the  scale.  To  do  so  one  has 
only  to  calculate  in  how  much  water  100  c.c.  of  it  has  to  be  diluted  in 
order  to  obtain  a  certain  percentage  of  chromate  of  ammonia,  corres¬ 
ponding  in  turn  to  a  certain  concentration  of  chlorine. 

Since  the  contents  of  the  article  in  question  in  the  solution  stand  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  sought,  the  latter  is  found 
according  to  the  equation  5  :  x  =  y%  :  100.  If,  for  example,  one 
wishes  to  prepare  a  solution  corresponding  to  four  and  a-half  per  cent, 
of  chlorine  from  the  five-per-cent,  solution  already  at  hand,  the  equation 
is  stated  thus  : — 5  :  4  =  4J  :  100  =  111T.  A  hundred  c.c.  of  the  five  per 
cent,  fluid  has  therefore  to  be  diluted  with  eleven  c.c.  of  water  in  order 
to  bi’ing  out  the  tint  corresponding  to  four  aud  a-half  per  cent,  of 
chlorine.  Having  prepared  in  the  way  just  described  the  requisite 
number  of  test  (or  comparing)  fluids,  an  equal  quantity  of  each  is  poured 
into  a  number  of  test  tubes  (corresponding  with  each  other  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  transparency  and  in  height)  filling  them  about  two-thirds  with 
the  fluid.  Above  the  water  level  the  percentage  of  chlorine  to  which 
the  contents  of  each  cylinder  corresponds  should  be  indicated  by  being 
marked  on  an  adhesive  paper  label.  The  cylinders  should  then  be  well 
corked  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  percentage  upon  some  suitable 
stand.  The  best  form  of  the  latter  consists  of  a  small  stand,  having  on 
each  side,  lengthways,  at  a  slight  distance  from  the  edge  and  at  intervals 
of  six  to  seven  c.m.,  five  openings  wide  enough  to  admit  the  test  tubes, 
and  into  which  they  are  inserted.  Between  the  two  rows  of  pillars 
formed  by  the  tubes  a  sheet  of  oiled  paper  or  opal  glass  is  placed 
in  order  to  throw  out  the  gradations  of  tone  more  distinctly.  Tho 
whole  arrangement,  including  the  solutions  just  as  described,  may,  as 
already  mentioned,  be  prepared  once  for  all  aud  will  serve  for  years  as  a 
criterion.  If,  possessing  these  previously-prepared  gauges,  one  had  dis¬ 
tilled  one  gramme  of  bromide  of  potassium — which  could  easily  be 
weighed  out  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  an  ordinary  pharmaceutical 
chemist’s  balance,  whose  maximum  weight  is  ten  to  twenty  grammes — 
the  next  proceeding  would  be  to  fill  a  test  tube  corresponding  in  size  to 
the  test  cylinders  with  the  distillate  to  the  same  height  as  the  latter, 


and  then  to  make  the  colorometric  comparison.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
best  to  place  the  whole  array  in  front  of  a  window,  so  as  to  have 
the  gradations  of  tint  sharply  defined,  and  to  place  the  experimental 
test  tube  against  each  test  cylinder  in  turn  until  one  is  reached  which 
shows  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  depth  of  tint.  The  chlorine 
contents  have  then  only  to  be  read  off  the  label  on  that  cylinder.  If  the 
shade  required  lie  between  that  of  two  members  of  the  scale,  then 
the  number  half  way  between  the  numbers  of  these  two  may  be 
considered  that  of  the  sample  tested. 

I  shall  merely  indicate  here  a  variation  of  the  Earne  principle.  Have 
two  graduated  glass  cylinders  about  twenty- three  c.m.  high  and  2  5 
c.m.  in  width,  both  capable  of  containing  100  c.c.,  and  each  furnished 
at  the  bottom  with  a  cock  for  running  off  fluids.  Fill  one  cylinder 
to  the  uppermost  mark  with  the  solution  of  chromate  of  ammonia  cor¬ 
responding  to  five  per  cent,  of  chlorine  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  100  c.c.  of 
the  fluid  containing  0T07  of  chromate  of  ammonia,  aud  till  the  other 
cylinder  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  distillate.  Then  place  the  two 
cylinders  side  by  side  upon  a  white  surface,  such  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  so 
that  the  light  falls  upon  them,  and  look  down  in  a  vertical  direction  at 
the  two  fluid  planes  in  order  to  compare  the  colours.  Now,  open  the 
cock  of  the  first  cylinder  and  let  the  fluid  therein  contained  run  out 
until  coincidence  of  the  tints  of  both  vessels  is  obtained.  Then  read  off 
the  number  of  centimetres  still  remaining  in  the  vessel ;  100  c.c.  of  the 
fluid  under  investigation  contains  exactly  as  much  chromate  of  ammo¬ 
nium  as  the  residue  of  the  contents  of  the  first  cylinder.  If,  for  example, 
there  should  still  remain  forty  c.c.  in  the  latter,  the  chlorine  contents 
may  be  found  by  the  following  equation  : — 100  : 5  =  40  :  x  -  2. 

Iu  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same  periodical  Dr.  Hugo  Krauss 
comments  thus  on  the  foregoing : — Dr.  Carl  Iloth’s  article  on  the 
colorometric  determination  of  chlorine  iu  bromide  of  potassium  induce* 
me  to  call  attention  to  an  apparatus  constructed  some  time  ago  by  Herr 
C.  H.  Wolff,  of  Blankenese,  and  which  furnishes  conveniently  precise 
colorometric  measurements.  With  the  exception  of  spectro-colorometry, 
which  allows  of  an  absolute  measurement,  all  colorometric  methods  are 
based  upon  relative  measurements,  for  which  at  least  one  standard  solu¬ 
tion  of  known  contents  is  required  for  comparison.  There  are  two 
ways  of  entering  upon  this  comparison  ;  both  are  described  by  Dr.  Both. 
The  first  and  most  minute  consists  in  changing  the  power  of  absorption 
by  altering  the  concentration.  For  this  purpose  prepare  a  series  ©f 
solutions  of  different  contents  (standards),  and  compare  the  colorometric 
power  of  absorption  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  with  them.  For  the 
second  method  only  one  normal  solution  is  required,  and  the  height  of  the 
solution  to  be  tested  is  altered  until  it  exhibits  the  same  power  of  absorp¬ 
tion  as  the  normal  solution  ;  the  smaller  the  height  of  the  solution  with 
the  unknown  contents  has  to  be  reduced  to,  the  greater  is  its  concentra¬ 
tion.  It  is  upon  this  last  principle  that  Herr  Wolff’s  colorometer  is 
based  ;  and  in  its  optical  arrangement  it  is  similar  to  Dubosq's  coloro¬ 
meter,  which  has  been  long  in  use.  The  contrivance  for  altering  the 
height  of  the  column  of  the  absorbent  film  used  by  Herr  Wolff  is  a 
glass  cylinder  similar  to  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Both,  with  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale  engraved  upon  it,  so  that  the  contents  can  be  read  off  in 
centimetres,  and  tbe  height  of  the  fluid  column  can  be  altered  by  a  cock 
placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

Dr.  Both  then  directs  to  place  both  cylinders  side  by  side  upon  a 
white  surface,  so  that  the  light  falls  upon  them,  aud  then  to  compare 
the  tint  of  the  two  fluid  planes  by  looking  down  upon  them  vertically. 
However  simple  this  method  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  observation 
may  be  disturbed,  particularly  by  cross  lights  strikiug  the  eyes  of  the 
observer  sideways,  or  by  his  being  uncertain  whether  he  is  looking  in  an 
exactly  vertical  direction  or  in  exactly  the  same  direction  upou 
fluid  columns.  This  Herr  Wolff  prevents  by  the  following  contrivance: — 
Both  glass  cylinders  are  closed  at  the  bottom  by  parallel  glass  planes. 
Under  the  cylinders  is  a  fiat  mirror,  which  reflects  the  light  <  f  the  sky 
or  of  a  bright  cloud  up  through  the  solutions;  above  the  cylinders  a  re¬ 
flecting  arrangement  is  fixed  (reversing  the  position  iu  a  binocular 
microscope),  through  which  the  light  passing  through  both  cylinders  is 
combined  in  the  field  of  a  single  eyepiece,  so  that  the-  field  of  vision  is 
divisible  into  two  halves — one  receiving  its  light  from  the  solution  Con¬ 
tained  in  one  cylinder,  and  the  other  from  that  contained  in  the  other 
cylinder.  The  fluid  is  then  run  off  from  one  cylinder  until  the  depth  of 
tint  of  both  halves  of  the  field  of  vision  agrees.  The  height  of  the  fluid 
columns  as  read  off  the  graduated  scale  on  the  side  of  the  cylinders  then 
gives  the  proportionate  concentration  at  once.  A  sheet  of  opal  glass 
may  be  laid  upon  the  flat  mirror,  or  a  variety  of  prouud  glasses  may  be 
inserted  above  the  eyepiece,  in  order  to  ren  ler  the  light  more  agreeable 
to  the  eye. 

Herr  Wolff's  colorometer  may  be  used  wherever  colorometric 
measurements  are  admissible,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  determination  of 
ammonia,  of  nitrous  acid  in  drinking  water,  for  fixing  the  concentration 
of  dyestuffs,  as  indigo,  cochineal,  anilines,  fee. ,  and  tbe  quantitative 
determination  of  minute  quantities  of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  aud  chlorine 
compounds. 

A  more  minute  description  of  the  apparatus  is  to  be  found  in  numbers 
76  and  77  of  the  Pharmaceutische  Zeitung ,  1879;  the  Chtmiktr  Zeilung, 
47,  1879,  aud  the  Corrcspoiidszblaft  fiir  Analytische  Chnrdhr,  1  $80, 
No.  2,  iu  which  there  is  also  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  25  .. 
„  25  .. 

„  25  .. 

Liverpool  Amateur  (Ann.  Meet.) 

Oldham  (Annual  Meeting) . 

Glasgow  . . 

Museum,  William  Brown-street. 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 
172,  Buchanan-street. 

BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Museum,  Queen’s- 
road,  on  Tuesday,  October  12, — Mr.  T.  Davey,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
nents,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
confirmed, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  the  first  business  was  the  election 
of  a  President  in  the  room  of  their  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Stoddart,  whose  death,  during  last  Session,  had  been  so  fully  and  feel¬ 
ingly  noticed  in  both  the  technical  journals.  Amongst  some  of  the 
members  who  had  talked  the  matter  over,  he  believed  a  rather  unani¬ 
mous  feeling  existed  in  favour  of  their  valued  member,  Colonel  Biggs. 
He  had  seen  him  on  the  subject,  and  was  warranted  in  saying  he  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  position.  He  (the  Hon.  Secretary),  therefore, 
felt  great  pleasure  in  proposing  Colonel  Biggs  for  the  Presidentship 
of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  seconded  the  proposition,  and  had  much  pleasure  in 
doing  so,  as  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  acquisition  Colonel 
Biggs  would  be  as  President. 

Colonel  Biggs  was  then  unanimously  elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  Report  for  the  past  session : — 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  again  presenting  you  with  the  annual  report,  your  Council  does  so  for  the 
past  year  with  muoh  pleasure.  The  past  session  has  been  quite  up  to  the 
average  in  the  election  of  new  members,  and  the  Society  has  considerably 
augmented  its  strength. 

The  following  papers  and  communications  have  been  contributed  by  various 
members:  — 

Notes  on  Gas  Holders  and  Lantern  Apparatus.  By  II.  A.  H.  Daniel. 

Notes  on  Stereoscopic  Photography.  By  G.  F.  Powell. 

Are  Gelatine  Plates  Suited  for  Landscape  TFor/c.  By  H.  Manfield, 

Vitro-L'namels.  By  H.  N.  White. 

The  monthly  meetings  have  generally  improved  in  point  of  attendance,  and 
this  your  Council  considers  a  matter  for  congratulation.  The  same  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  manifestly  evident  at  the  outdoor  meetings,  the  result  being 
that  they  have  been  most  successful. 

Your  Council  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  December  next,  and 
which  was  decided  upon  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  after  considerable  discus¬ 
sion,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Daniel,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brightman. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Association  is  satisfactory. 

Your  Council,  in  conclusion,  sincerely  hope  that  every  member  will  keep  the 
best  interesta  of  the  Association  at  heart,  and  willingly  take  any  little  trouble 
necessary  in  handing  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  the  addresses  of  any  amateurs  de¬ 
sirous  of  joining  the  Association.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to 
those  who  have  kindly  contributed  papers,  &c.,  at  the  monthly  meetings. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  they  must  consider  the  report  very 
satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Munroe  perfectly  agreed  with  the  Chairman,  and  begged  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  desired  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  judges  for  the  forthcoming 
International  Exhibition  ;  for,  although  much  of  the  future  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Council,  still  it  was  necessary 
that  the  present  meeting  should  know  what  was  intended.  The  names 
of  certain  well-known  amateur  and  professional  photographers  and 
artists  being  discussed,  five  were  ultimately  decided  upon.  As  to 
the  Exhibition  itself  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  opened  with 
an  evening  conversazione  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Bristol,  and  to  which  members  and  their  friends  would  be  invited,  and 
the  public  admitted  by  ticket.  Also,  that  the  entrance  charge  to  the 
Exhibition  should  be  one  shilling  till  five  o’clock,  and  sixpence  after  that 
hour.  The  charge  for  season  tickets  would  be  half-a-crown. 

After  the  arrangement  of  some  other  matters,  the  meeting  was 
closed.  - 

The  last  outdoor  meeting  of  the  above  Association  took  place  at 
Tintern.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  assemblage  to  take  place 
at  Clifton  Down  Station.  At  the  appointed  time  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  and  several  of  the  members  met,  but  were  astonished  at  the 
ubsence  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  when  the  time  for  the  starting  of 
the  train  arrived  he  had  not  put  in  an  appearance.  It  was  thought 
that  probably  he  would  endeavour  to  intercept  the  train  at  Stapleton- 
road  Junction  ;  and,  sure  enough,  just  in  time — breathless,  breakfastless, 
almost  at  boiling  point,  and  in  far  from  a  dignified  manner — the  Hon. 
Secretary  shot  out  from  a  cab,  and,  followed  by  another  member,  came 


bowling  into  the  station  “like  a  cartload  of  bricks.”  He  had  missed 
his  breakfast  and  the  train  at  Clifton  Down,  all  through  oversleeping. 
Moral :  never  oversleep. 

However,  “all’s  well  that  ends  well,”  and  the  party  being  now  com¬ 
plete  a  most  enjoyable  trip  was  taken  to  Tintern,  the  train  now  most 
conveniently  running  direct  to  that  village.  The  Severn  Ferry  makes, 
in  the  summer,  a  most  pleasant  variety  to  the  journey,  the  three  miles 
run  by  steamer  being  very  refreshing.  This  all  the  members  found  to 
be  so  (especially  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  another  member,  who  were 
achieving  wonderful  results  with  the  ham,  coffee,  &c.,  down  in  the 
saloon).  Having  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  ever-beautiful  Abbey 
(said  by  many  to  surpass  all  others  in  the  kingdom),  the  many  dry  and 
wet  “traps  ”  were  unlimbered,  and  work  begun  in  real  earnest. 

The  inside  of  the  Abbey  first  claimed  attention ;  and  the  numerous 
beautiful  architectural  subjects — including  the  fine  perspective  view  of 
the  nave  and  chancel,  the  massive  transept  and  galleries,  interesting 
studies  of  the  refectory,  dining  room,  and  other  portions — were  dili¬ 
gently  sought  out  and  made  pictures  of ;  for  any  one  with  the  slightest 
pretension  to  artistic  conception  and  perception  would  find  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  exposing  a  plate  on  any  part  of  this  most  grand  old  ruin  that 
would  not  make  a  picture,  and  well  worth  doing.  Among  the  other 
notable  features  of  this  beautiful  Abbey  the  west  window  was  greatly 
admired — not  only  for  its  masterly  and  chaste  design  but  for  its 
marvellously-perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Some  of  the  charming  pictures  which  the  exterior  of  Tintern  Abbey 
makes  with  the  surroundiug  hills  and  rich  verdure  were  next  made 
objects  for  the  camera,  and  plates  ranging  from  7  x  5  to  10  x  8  were  used 
in  so  doing. 

A  move  was  then  made  for  the  Beaufort  Arms  Hotel,  where  all  did 
most  conscientious  justice  to  a  capital  meat  tea,  provided  in  the  style 
for  which  this  most  comfortable  and  cosy  hostelry  is  famed. 

All  apparatus  having  been  packed  up  and  stowed,  with  the  owners 
thereof,  in  the  brake,  the  station  was  reached  and  the  homeward  journey 
commenced. 

The  sundry  formal  matters  of  business,  minutes,  &c.,  having  received 
attention— - 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  said  he  felt  the  meeting  could  not  conclude 
without  a  mention  of  the  loss  the  Association  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  its  President,  Mr.  W.  Walter  Stoddart,  P.G.S.,  F.C.S. — one 
who  was  as  learned  and  accomplished  as  he  was  modest ;  always  ready 
to  assist,  or  to  contribute  a  paper,  &c.,  if  his  time  permitted.  He 
would  not  say  more,  as  in  a  former  number  of  the  Association  Journal 
a  more  extended  reference  to  the  sad  event  had  been  made.  He  would 
simply  propose  that  a  vote  of  condolence  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Stoddart  in 
her  bereavement. 

Mr.  T.  Davey  (a  Vice-President)  said  he  could  but  re-echo  Mr. 
Daniel’s  remarks.  He  knew  how  every  member  valued  Mr.  Stoddart, 
and  he  desired  to  second  the  proposal  of  the  last  speaker,  who,  he 
thought,  as  Hon.  Secretary,  should  be  left  to  draw  up  such  an  expression 
to  Mrs.  Stoddart. 

Cigars,  anecdotes,  and  general  chat  then  concluded  what  all  felt 
to  have  been  a  most  pleasant  day.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
possibly  be  desired.  A  good  number  of  plates  were  exposed  (chiefly 
dry),  and  no  mishap — save  a  broken  focussing-screen,  which  a  thin  gela¬ 
tine  plate  easily  replaced — occurred. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  11th  inst. ,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  was  open  in  support  of  the  Photographers’ 
Benevolent  Association.  The  gallery  presented  a  very  animated  appear¬ 
ance,  the  attendance  being  exceedingly  good,  nearly  250  visitors  having 
passed  the  barrier.  Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  display  of 
pictures. 

The  Association  was  established  in  the  year  1873,  its  object  being  to 
organise  the  charitable  sympathies  of  the  profession,  and  thereby 
to  afford  temporary  or  permanent  assistance  to  those  members,  their 
widows  or  children,  who,  through  sickness,  death,  or  want  of  employ¬ 
ment,  may  be  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  by  making  immediate  grants  of 
money,  by  pensions  to  aged  members,  and  by  aiding  the  unemployed 
members  in  obtaining  situations.  The  office  of  the  Association  is  at 
181,  Aldersgate-street,  where  the  Secretary  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
any  donations,  enrol  members,  or  give  any  information  regarding  the 
Association.  The  Board  meet  at  8  p.m.  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
every  month.  - 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  the 
12th  instant,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin, — 
Mr.  J.  E.  Madden  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Council  as  follows  : — 
REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

In  presenting  their  report  for  the  past  year,  the  Council  have  much  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Society,  and  your  financial  posi¬ 
tion  cannot  but  be  considered  satisfactory — a  fact  which  is  principally  due  to 
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the  present  favourable  arrangements  for  your  meetings,  which  the  liberality  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  made  possible. 

Your  meetings  have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  attended  and,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  fairly  interesting.  It  is  expected  that  during  the  coming  months 
several  interesting  papers  will  be  brought  before  you. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  issue  of  one  or  more  presentation  prints,  and 
the  Council  feel  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  George  Mansfield 
for  the  use  of  his  negative  for  the  one  which  has  already  reached  you. 

The  lantern  exhibition,  having  been  so  generally  approved  of,  it,  as  well 
as  the  outdoor  meeting,  will  be  repeated. 

Your  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  It.  Fleming,  owing  to  the  uncertain  state  of  his 
health,  has  felt  himself  called  upon  to  resign,  and  your  Council  desire  to 
express  their  regret  that  this  necessity  should  have  arisen. 

The  following  abridged  balance-sheet  shows  the  income_and  expenditure  for 
the  past  year : — 


Receipts.  £  s.  d. 

To  Subscriptions  received  ....  26  10  0 
,,  Balance  from  last  year  ....  5  11  2 

Expenditure.  £  s.  d. 

By  Rent  for  1879  .  3  0  0 

,,  Printing .  3  7  7 

,,  Postages .  1  11  0 

,,  Attendants  .  1  16  6 

„  Presentation  Print .  3  16  0 

„  Expenses  of  Lantern  Even¬ 
ing  and  Outdoor  Meeting  2  10  8 

„  Sundries . 0  16  3 

,,  Balance  to  next  account  ..  15  6  2 

£32  1  2 

£32  1  2 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Crosthwaite,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Mayne,  T.C.,  that  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts  be  received  and 
adopted.  This  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  : — President :  Dr.  J.  Emerson 
Reynolds,  F.R.S.  —  Vice-President:  Howard  Grubb,  F.R.A.S. — Trea¬ 
surer:  Thomas  Arthur  Bewley,  14,  Booterstown  Avenue. — Council: 
Professor  Barrett,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Dr.  Charles  R.  C.  Tichborue,  J.  E. 
Madden,  Thomas  Mayne,  T.C.,  W.  E.  Wilson,  John  Y.  Robinson, 
Samuel  Hunter,  F.R.A.S.,  Joseph  Woodworth,  Arthur  Mayne,  R.H.A., 
Alexander  Conan.  — Honorary  Secretary :  Alexander  Conan,  Roseneath, 
Sandymount  Avenue,  Dublin. 

A  ballot  having  taken  place,  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared 
to  be  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs.  Greenwood  Pirn,  J.  H. 
Smith,  Thomas  Tomlinson,  and  E.  P.  Johnstone. 

Two  new  members  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 

Professor  Hartley  exhibited  a  collection  of  photographs  lately  taken 
by  him,  and  carbon  enlargements  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Joseph  Woodworth  exhibited  a  novel  camera  of  his  own  construc¬ 
tion,  and  explained  its  principal  features. 

An  interesting  discussion  as  to  enlarging  by  means  of  the  optical 
lantern  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  Lamb’s  Hotel,  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  inst., — Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Robertson  showed  a  number  of  negatives  and  prints  produced 
from  emulsion  of  his  own  preparing.  He  (Mr.  Robertson)  stated  that 
he  found  the  making  of  emulsion,  after  having  conquered  certain  diffi¬ 
culties,  both  easy  and  economical,  and  he  strongly  recommended  all 
photographers  to  make  their  own  plates,  as  eventually  that  would  be 
found  more  sure  than  the  commercial  plates,  and  the  preparation  gave 
a  stimulus  to  one’s  energy. 

Mr.  Roger,  who  had  been  experimenting  successfully,  stated  that 
he  had  not  brought  specimens  that  evening,  but  he  agreed  that  it  was 
safer  and  cheaper  to  make  their  own  plates.  Several  commercial  samples 
he  had  tried  had  frilled — more  particularly  in  the  centre  rather  than  at 
the  edges. 

Mr.  Robertson  remarked  that  forced  drying  might  be  the  cause. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  had  been  consulting  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  Albert  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  photographic 
exhibition  in  1881. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


(SorrespanhentJ. 

“THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GELATINE  PLATES  IN  THE 

FIELD.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  by  your  last  issue  that  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  Man- 
field,  replies  to  my  allusion  to  his  article  or  paper  published  in  these 
pages  some  time  since.  I  do  not  see  that  his  reply  alters  the  case  in 
the  slightest. 

By  way  of  explanation :  I  still  maintain  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  develope  gelatine  plates  in  the  field ;  if  so,  why  use  dry  plates  at  all  ? 


Why  not  stick  to  the  old  collodion  wet  process  ’  I  say  that  if  either 
a  professional  or  amateur  photographer  has  not  sufficient  confidence  in 
himself  to  give  the  proper  exposure  (or  nearly)  he  had  better  not 
attempt  to  go  out  until  he  is  a  little  more  proficient.  If  I  had  to 
“lug”  a  tent  and  water  about  with  me  in  the  field  to  develope  an 
occasional  plate  I  would  give  up  photography  altogether.  But  perhaps 
when  Mr.  Manfield  has  had  as  much  experience  of  field  work  as  I  have 
he  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  alter  his  opinion. 

I  see  that  he  says  water,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  obtainable  ;  but  here  I 
must  again  differ  from  him.  In  my  travels  I  have  been  in  very  many 
places  where  water  has  not  been  obtainable  for  miles,  without  it 
was  sea  water.  I  know  of  a  place  at  this  present  moment  that  I  have 
photographed  (not  one  hundred  miles  from  Dorking)  where  the  nearest 
place  for  water  (unless  it  rains)  is  at  least  a  mile,  and  I  do  consider  this 
a  more  serious  item  than  Mr.  Manfield  appears  to  do.  I  think  the  best 
plan,  if  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  exposure,  is  to  expose  two  plates, 
and  leave  the  tent,  water,  chemicals,  developing  glasses,  Ac.,  at  home. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Brookb. 

Beigate,  November  15,  1880. 

GELATINE  PLATES  AND  PLATINUM  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  29th  ult.  you  were  pleased  to  call 
in  question  a  statement  I  made  in  an  article  entitled  Comparisons ,  viz., 
that  “  gelatine  plates  and  platinum  printing  are  rightly  joined  together, 
the  one  being  made  for  the  other,”  and  you  say — “The  Platinotype 
Company  hardly  think  so;  neither  do  we.” 

As  the  end  of  all  picture-making  is  to  get  perfection,  and  as  the  proof 
of  success  is  in  the  criticism  bestowed  upon  the  productions  by  a 
critical  public  composed  of  many  persons,  neither  of  which  appear  to  be 
represented  by  the  Platinotype  Company  nor  yourselves,  allow'  me  to 
record  what  took  place  on  Friday  last,  the  12th  inst.,  at  Gloucester,  at 
a  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were  artists  of 
repute,  and  all  of  education,  position,  and  standing,  who  would  be 
deemed  capable  of  judging.  To  them  were  submitted  by  me  a  large 
number  of  pictures  the  productions  of  many  photographic  artists,  both 
English  and  foreign.  Some  of  these  w’ere  in  albumen,  some  in  licht- 
druck,  some  in  Woodburytype  and  heliotype,  and  some  in  platinotype, 
taken  from  collodion  negatives  and  from  gelatine  plates,  and  in  many 
cases  prints  from  the  same  negative  in  both  albumen  and  platinotype. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  that  the  prints  in  platinotype  from 
gelatine  plates,  whether  of  rural  scenery,  instantaneous  effects  of  ship¬ 
ping,  or  architectural  interiors  and  exteriors,  were  the  most  artistic,  the 
finest,  and  best,  being  full  of  detail,  treated  in  the  most  delicate  manner, 
bespeaking  both  care  and  painstaking  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  so  that 
the  soft  roundness  given  to  the  pictures  by  the  platinotype  printing,  as 
well  as  the  tone,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  here  only  state  what 
took  place.  The  pictures  were  not  for  sale,  and  manyT  regretted  it. 

I  fear  the  samples  of  photography  you  (the  Platinotype  Company  and 
yourselves)  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  are  not  the  same  as  I  myself 
meet  with,  and  that  from  your  point  of  view  you  are  correct.  Had  I 
written  upon  the  subject  as  you  have  done  I  should  have  been  inclined 
to  have  put  my  criticism  in  more  polite  language. 

If  you  and  others  desire  to  be  informed  how  such  results  are  invari¬ 
ably  abtained,  the  following  rules  must  lie  carefully  observed : — A 1  wa\  s 
obtain  your  plates  from  a  reliable  source. — Closely  study  your  subject 
in  order  to  give  the  correct  exposure. — Let  your  development  be  gradual 
and  not  forced. — Above  all,  let  there  be  an  abundance  of  “brains 
mixed  with  the  chemicals.  Then  every  plate  will  be  a  picture,  and, 
when  printed  in  platinum,  perfection  in  permanency — “A  thing  of 
beauty  ”  and  “  a  joy  for  ever.” 

If  any  try  these  rules  they  will  be  found  to  be  correct. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Bristol ,  November  13,  18S0.  W.  Harding  Warner. 

[We  have  never  denied  the  artistic  claims  of  the  platinotype  pro¬ 
cess,  as  our  correspondent  appears  to  imagine.  In  the  remarks  to 
which  Mr.  Warner  takes  exception  it  was  merely  suggested  that 
gelatino-bromide  negatives  were  not,  perhaps,  so  well  suited  to  the 
platinotype  process  as  he  appeared  to  think.  That  artists  and  others 
admire  platinum  prints  does  not  alter  the  fact  stated,  viz.,  that  the 
ordinary  run  of  gelatine  negatives  are  not  well  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  process. — Eds.] 


GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  auswer  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Brown’s  letter,  appearing  in  your 
issue  of  November  12th,  allow  me  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Brown  cannot 
have  studied  Captain  Abney’s  book  as  he  should  have  done.  In  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  “Dark  Room  and  its  Fittings”  it  is  laid  down, 
as  an  axiom,  that  a  constant  change  of  air  is  the  first  requisite  for  drying 
plates  and  not  the  application  of  heat.  On  page  12  he  says: — “As  to 
the  necessity  of  warmth  in  the  room  we  demur.  It  is  not  necessary  if 
arrangements  be  made  for  burning  a  gas  jet  in  the  top  tube.”  And 
again:  on  page  14: — “A  constant  change  of  air  more  than  a  very  dry 
or  hot  air  is  the  object  to  be  attained.” 
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Taking  Mr.  Brown’s  drying-box :  if  he  would  either  remove  the 
conical  tin  drum  or  allow  it  to  remain  at  its  normal  temperature,  and  at 
the  same  time  raise  the  petroleum  lamp  to  a  post  of  honour  in  the  light¬ 
tight  chimney,  taking  care  that  its  light  does  not  illumine  the  interior 
of  the  drying-box,  he  will  find  his  plates  dry  during  the  night,  and  also 
that  in  development  the  beautiful  ornamental  frill  will  not  appear  to 
madden  his  eyes  or  sadden  his  heart. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Brown  thought  to  make  his  plates  more  rapid  by  the 
same  means  as  those  used  to  move  a  lazy  horse  belonging  to  a  friend  of 
Arfcemus  Ward,  namely,  by  building  a  fire  under  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
London,  November  15,  1880.  W.  Trenemen. 


RAPID  LENSES  AND  INSTANTANEOUS  WORK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  Mr.  George  F.  Williams,  in  speaking 
of  an  editorial  article  in  the  previous  week’s  Journal,  states  that  his 
instantaneous  pictures  were  for  the  most  part  taken  with  the  portable 
form  of  the  symmetrical  lens.  Now,  for  outdoor  work  this  is  almost  the 
only  kind  of  lens  I  employ,  and  repeatedly  I  have  endeavoured  to  get 
instantaneous  results,  with  always  more  or  less  of  failure,  and  oftener 
more  than  less — so  much  so  that  I  am  thinking  of  purchasing  a  rapid 
symmetrical  or  rectilinear  lens,  so  as  to  get  a  few  studies  of  moving  life, 
&c.  But,  if  it  be  possible  to  manage  it  without  further  expense,  I 
should  like  to  know  how. 

During  the  past  season  I  have  used  nothing  else  for  outdoor  work  but 
gelatine  plates,  10  x  8  size,  by  various  makers,  with  good  results  as  a 
rule,  but  with  exposures  varying  from  three  seconds  to  thirty-five 
seconds  according  to  light,  subject,  siz<?  of  stop,  &c.,  but  never  anything 
approaching  the  promises  put  forth  in  the  advertisements. — I  am, 
yours,  & c. ,  C. 

November  16,  18S0. 

- « — 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BRISTOL  AND 
WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  public  will  doubtless  like  to  know  who  the  judges 
are  of  the  forthcoming  Internationa]  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Bristol. 
I  append  list  : — A  Royal  Academician,  whose  name  will  appear  next 
week,  and  J.  Jackson  Curnock,  artists ;  Payne  Jennings,  W.  H. 
Midwinter,  and  Henry  Radcliffe.—  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  Hon.  Sec. 

10,  Leigh-road,  Clifton,  Bristol,  November  16,  1880. 
p.S.—Exhibitors  will  please  makeall  P.O.O. ’s  payableat  Queen’s-road. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Exchanges. — In  our  next. 

Lens  (Staffa).— Any  working  optician  will  supply  you  with  either  double- 
convex  or  plano-convex  lenses  of  any  required  focus. 

Experimentalist. — We  are  trying  some  experiments  in  that  direction  our¬ 
selves,  the  results  of  which  we  shall  shortly  publish. 

Lime  Light. — Most  of  the  lantern  slides  met  with  in  common  are  made  by 
the  wet  collodion  process,  but  some  few  are  made  on  albumen. 

Walter. — Give  the  canvas  a  good  coating  of  india-rubber  solution,  and,  when 
that  is  dry,  give  it  another  on  the  side.  This  treatment  will  render  it  suit¬ 
able  for  your  requirements. 

jsp  p,.  G. _ Your  proposal  is  scarcely  one  we  can  accept.  If  you  will  write 

a°-ain  or  call  (which  would  be  the  better  plan),  we  may  possibly  succeed  in 
bringing  some  good  out  of  the  idea. 

Tutor.— Why  not  use  an  oil  lamp  ?  We  think  it  would  answer  your  purpose. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  anything  like  a  good  lime  light,  or  even  an 
oxycalcium  one,  for  the  sum  you  mention. 

John  Phillips. — Add  more  of  the  gums  if  the  varnish  be  not  thick  enough. 
The  proportion  you  mention  would  only  produce  a  very  thin  varnish.  If 
you  want  it,  as  you  say,  very  thick,  you  will  have  to  use  four  times  at  least 
what  you  have  employed.  It  is  quite  possible  with  the  gums  you  name  to 
make  a  varnish  of  any  required  thickness, 
j  p  jq, — Unless  you  are  working  with  wrong  equivalents  you  must  be 
employing  impure  salts.  Ordinary  water  will  do,  but  distilled  is  far  better, 
and  that  only  should  be  used  for  the  best  results.  The  sketch  of  the  emulsify¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  very  good.  You  will  find  in  the  forthcoming  Almanac 
a  large  amount  of  information  in  connection  with  every  department  of  dry- 
plate  work. 

Docet.— There  is  a  process  published  by  M.  Pellet  for  producing  plans,  &c., 
in  a  blue  or  white  ground,  but  most  who  have  tried  it  have  not  succeeded 
very  well,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  paper  itself,  which  is 
far  from  being  a  reliable  article.  If  you  can  produce  similar  results  from 
printing  through  the  prints  you  usually  make  you  will  find  it  answer 
your  purpose  best. 

g  r  Y.— Upon  testing  the  sample  of  carbon  tissue  you  have  sent  us  we  find 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  it  is  quite  soluble,  except  upon  the  extreme 
surface.  When  immersed  in  water  the  back  freely  dissolves,  and  a  thin,  in¬ 
soluble  film  floats  off  It  is  this  which  causes  your  prints  to  appear  fogged. 
This  arises  from  the  tissue  having  been  exposed  during  drying,  or  otherwise 
to  some  influence — such  as  light  and  injurious  fumes— which  has  rendered 
it  insoluble  on  the  surface  only. 


W.  Baines. — Gelatine  is  not  coagulated  “  by  alcohol”  in  the  same  manner  as 
albumen.  Gelatine  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  excess  of  alcohol,  though  it  will  bear  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  latter.  What  is  precipitated,  however,  is  perfectly  soluble 
in  warm  water ;  in  fact,  no  change  is  wrought  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol. 
On  the  other  hand,  albumen  precipitated  by  alcohol  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  can  only  be  dissolved  by  employing  alkalies. 

Albumen. — To  prepare  albumenised  paper  equal  to  that  supplied  by  the  best 
makers  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  experience.  The  albumen  must  be 
well  beaten  and  in  a  proper  condition,  otherwise  it  will  not  produce  a  perfect 
coating.  The  paper,  too,  must  be  of  the  right  kind,  or  the  albumen  will  sink 
into  it  and  produce  but  little  gloss.  Some  roll  the  paper  with  a  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  or  hot  press  it  before  floating  on  the  albumen.  Coagulating  the  coating 
will  not  improve  the  gloss.  The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  most  of  the 
makers  is  the  experience  gained  by  constant  practice  rather  than  to  any 
secret  formula. 

T.  Price  (Guisbro’,  Yorks.). — This  correspondent  puts  the  following  question 
to  us,  which,  perhaps,  some  of  our  readers  who  have  time  at  their  disposal 
may  be  inclined  to  answer:  — “  Can  you  kindly  give  me  full  instructions  to 
build  A  Studio  of  Boards  and  Glass  of  about  24  feet  long  12  feet  wide  and  8 
feet  to  heaves  of  latest  improvements  portable  to  put  together  with  screws,  of 
what  thickness  of  boards  and  wood  for  framework  size  of  Glass  lights 
nescessary  for  top  and  sides,  conveniency  of  interior  (viz)  dark  room,  dressing 
&c.,  room  color  of  paint  for  interior,  and  other  nescessary  information  for 
building  A  nice  Studio  for  Sea  side  watering  town.” 

Transparent. — 1.  There  are  several  articles  devoted  to  the  preparation  o 
gelatine  plates  in  our  Almanac  for  the  enrrent  year.  Several  others  will 
also  appear  in  the  forthcoming  one.  You  will  find  the  process  of  making 
carbon  transparencies  described  in  the  Autotype  Manual  and  in  Leisegang's 
Manual  on  the  Carbon  Process. — 2.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  trans¬ 
parencies  on  gelatine  plates,  but  we  imagine  that,  from  what  you  say,  you 
have  been  exposing  them  by  far  too  long.  If  you  can  succeed  in  getting 
good  negatives  the  same  plates  under  the  same  conditions  of  working  will 
give  you  good  transparencies,  provided  you  give  the  proper  exposure. 
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The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1881  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation. - As  an  advertising  medium  the  British  Journal  Photogra¬ 

phic  Almanac  is  unsurpassed.  Not  only  is  it  daily  in  the  hands  of  photo¬ 
graphers  in  every  part  of  the  world  as  a  book  of  reference,  but  the  solidity 
of  its  contents  gives  to  it  a  permanent  value  which  renders  it  doubly  advan¬ 
tageous  as  a  means  of  bringing  advertisers’  announcements  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  notice  of  all  who  cultivate  photography  either  professionally  or  as 

amateurs. - The  Publisher  begs  to  intimate  that,  as  heretofore,  priority  of 

position  will  be  given  to  Advertisements  according  to  the  date  of  receipt  of  order. 
It  is  not  imperative  that  the  copy  of  the  Advertisement  should  accompany 
the  order  for  space  in  the  first  instance ;  but,  in  order  to  have  priority  of 
position,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  order  for  the  retention  of  space 

should  reach  the  Publisher  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. - The  charge  for 

Advertisements  in  the  ordinary  pages  are  the  same  as  heretofore — For  a 
Whole  Page,  50s. ;  for  a  Half  Page,  80s.  ;  for  a  Quarter  Page,  17s.  6d.  The 
pages  on  the  cover,  and  a  few  others  of  great  prominence,  will  be  charged  by 
special  agreement.  Great  attention  is  given  to  the  display  of  the  Advertise¬ 
ments,  so  as  to  render  them  attractive. 
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Metropolitan  Police. — Charge  op  Embezzlement. — We  have 
been  requested  to  direct  the  attention  of  photographers  generally  to  an 
announcement  which  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement  columns.  It 
will  be  well  for  professional  photographers  to  make  a  note  of  the  facts 
detailed  in  the  notice  issued  from  Whitehall-place. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  first  annual  supper  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  8th  December,  at  Ashley’s 
Hotel,  at  9  p.m.,  after  the  usual  business  meeting,  which  commences  at 
eight  o’clock.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  be  present  are  requested  to  make 
application  for  tickets  to  the  Secretary,  before  the  3rd  proximo. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  November  16,  1880. 
Petition  for  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

T.  Attwood,  Snow-hill,  Birmingham,  carver,  gilder,  and  photographer. 
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GELATINE  ON  ITS  TRIAL. 

Gelatine  plates  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  most  of  their 
aspects,  during  the  last  two  years,  that  the  title  of  this  article  may 
almost  appear  to  be  somewhat  behind  the  time,  and  any  attempt  to 
question  their  general  efficiency  a  work  of  supererogation.  In  the 
direction  in  which  we  now  look,  however,  little,  if  anything,  has  yet 
been  said,  for,  probably,  the  simple  reason  that  time  has  scarcely  yet 
permitted  many  opportunities  of  a  fair  trial.  We  allude  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  plates  under  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  travel ;  not,  be  it 
understood,  the  mere  capability  of  retaining  their  working  properties 
intact  for  a  lengthened  period  when  properly  stored  and  carefully 
looked  after,  but  their  power  of  withstanding  the  numerous  trials  to 
which  they  are  subject  in  the  course  of  travel. 

The  trials  to  which  we  refer  are  chiefly  those  of  a  physical 
character,  and  from  this  point  of  view  gelatine  plates  would  appear 
to  be  far  inferior  to  collodion  in  their  capability  of  passing  safely 
through  the  rough  usage,  and  the  atmospheric  and  climatic  changes 
inseparable  from  a  lengthened  foreign  journey.  In  the  course  of  a 
tour  of  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks,  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
country  there  is,  probably,  little  to  try  the  real  capabilities  of 
gelatine  films,  as  we  have  here  no  extreme  conditions  to  deal  with, 
whether  of  heat  and  cold  or  of  dryness  and  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  only  when  our  sensitive  films  are  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  of  foreign  travel  that  they  are  really  “  placed  upon  their 
trial.” 

Some  time  ago  we  heard  an  account  of  the  comparative  behaviour 
of  collodion  and  gelatine  dry  plates  worked  side  by  side  in  Central 
Africa,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  latter  performed  to  anything 
but  advantage — indeed,  proved  to  be  entirely  useless.  This  result, 
however,  we  set  down  at  the  time,  and  do  so  still,  more  to  want  of 
experience  with  gelatine'plates  on  the  part  of  the  operator  than  to  an 
inherent  fault  in  the  plates.  Still,  it  showed  that  under  trying  con¬ 
ditions  there  was  a  weakness  which  did  not  attach  to  collodion. 

Gelatine  plates  have,  however,  more  recently  been  put  to  a  test  of 
even  greater  severity,  and  have,  we  think,  acquitted  themselves  with 
credit,  if  they  have  not  proved  themselves  even  better  adapted  for 
rough  usage  than  collodion.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  has  just  returned  from  a  foreign  tour  of  some  eight 
or  nine  months’  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  he  completed  the 
circuit  of  the  globe.  Leaving  England  in  the  middle  of  December 
for  Australia,  it  can  be  well  conceived  that  a  variety  of  weather 
would  be  experienced,  changing  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  from  the 
chilly  moisture  of  our  English  winter  to  the  dry  heat  of  the  antipodean 
summer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  trials  inseparable  from  a 
lengthened  sea  voyage.  From  Australia  the  journey  was  continued 
through  the  Southern  Pacific  and  northward  to  California,  thence 
overland  to  New  York  and  home  again. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  severe  test  for  the  delicate 
constitution  of  a  gelatine  plate  than  is  involved  in  the  programme 
we  have  laid  down.  And  yet  the  many  dozens  of  those  plates  which 
Colonel  Wortley  took  with  him — some  of  his  own  manufacture, 
others  of  various  commercial  makes — passed  safely  and  successfully 
through  the  ordeal.  We  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  ago,  of  in¬ 
specting  a  number  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  negatives  and  of  witnessing 


the  development  of  some  which  had  been  exposed  in  Tahiti  last 
May,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  exhibit  not  the 
the  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  prolonged  action  of  the  moist  sea 
slightest  trace  of  any  deterioration  from  either  long  keeping,  from 
atmosphere  to  which  they  had  been  submitted. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  very  special  precautions  were 
adopted  to  protect  these  plates  from  all  atmospheric  dangers.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  they  were  carried  in  grooved  pine-wood  boxeB 
packed  back  to  back,  two  in  a  groove.  During  a  portion  of  the 
voyage  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  the  decks  were  never  dry 
for  a  period  of  several  days.  So  prevalent  was  the  moisture  that 
everything  below  decks  became  covered  with  mildew,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  supposed  hygroscopic  character  of  gelatine,  the  sensitive 
films  stood  the  test  perfectly.  In  fact,  the  only  defects  to  be  found 
in  Colonel  Wortley’s  negatives  are  traceable  to  a  cause  entirely  un¬ 
connected  with  the  plates  themselves,  and  to  which  collodion  plates 
would  have  been  at  least  equally  liable.  Colonel  Wortley,  like  a 
wise  man,  “  backed  ”  all  his  plates  before  starting,  and,  packed  as 
they  were,  in  pairs,  with  the  “  backed  ”  surfaces  in  contact,  some  of 
the  pigment  was  rubbed  of  in  the  form  of  dust  and  produced  its 
effect  upon  the  films.  The  result  would  probably  not  have  been  very 
different,  but  we  think  there  would  have  been  leas  chance  of  this  evil 
occurring  had  the  plates  been  packed  face  to  face.  The  hardness 
of  the  gelatine  films  would,  we  think,  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
obviate  any  risk  of  damage  from  the  small  amount  of  friction  to 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  would  have  been  subjected. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  physical  capabilities  of  the  plates ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  points  more  closely  connected  with  their 
photographic  qualities  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  First,  we  may 
mention  the  entire  absence  of  any  sign  of  “  halation.”  The  moet 
remarkable  instance  of  this  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  a  view  of  the 
Quay  at  Melbourne.  In  the  forest  of  masts  of  the  shipping  lying 
alongside,  every  spar  and  every  rope  is  as  clearly  and  sharply  defined 
as  if  ruled  with  a  needle  point.  Then,  again,  in  the  Tahitian  views — 
many  of  which  are  taken  directly  against  the  light  of  a  tropical  sun, 
that  luminary  itself  appearing  in  the  negatives — the  picturesque 
foliage  of  the  cocoa-nut  palms  in  the  foreground  is  as  sharply  defined 
against  the  sky  as  if  “  halation  ”  or  “  blurring  ’’  were  faults  un¬ 
known. 

Gelatine,  too,  has  been  charged  with  an  incapacity  of  rendering  at 
once  near  and  distant  objects  on  the  same  plate.  In  some  of  Colonel 
Wortley’s  negatives  we  have,  combined  with  foregrounds  of  foliage 
close  to  the  camera,  distant  mountains  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  away, 
each  possessing  its  due  amount  of  detail  and  gradation.  In  one  or 
two  instances,  where  the  exposure  has  been  instantaneous,  the  nega¬ 
tives  are,  to  our  idea,  perhaps  rather  thin  ;  but  the  “  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  ” — their  priutiug  qualities  are  there,  as  was 
proved  by  some  of  the  prints  we  saw. 

Last,  but  not  least  important  of  all  the  plates  that  have  been 
developed  not  one  has  shown  the  slightest  tendency  to  “frill,” 
whether  developed  in  Australia.  Tahiti,  or  at  home;  and,  considering 
that  there  were  various  “  makes  amongst  them,  we  think  that  this 
is  a  strong  argument  iu  favour  of  the  belief  that  gelatine  plates 
improve  by  keeping. 
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To  sum  up  the  character  of  gelatine  plates :  we  asked  the  ques- 
tion—-“Well,  Colonel,  if  you  were  going  the  same  trip  again  would 
you  take  collodion  or  gelatine  plates  with  you?”  The  reply  was — 
“Gelatine,  decidedly;  I  don’t  believe  any  collodion  plates  would 
stand  what  these  have  stood.” 

Still,  on  the  subject  of  gelatine  (but  not  gelatino-bromide),  it  will  be 
remembered  that  a  few  weeks  ago  a  possible  danger  to  carbon  prints 
(especially  upon  opal)  was  pointed  out  in  our  columns.  As  a  curious 
commentary  upon  this  Colonel  Wortley  showed  us  a  couple  of  carbon 
prints  on  opal  that  had  accompanied  him  on  his  travels  as  ornaments 
in  his  cabin.  As  we  have  said  above,  some  very  rough  weather  was 
experienced,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  leaving  Sydney  mois¬ 
ture  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  everything  below  decks  was 
covered  with  mildew.  The  two  pictures  to  which  we  refer  are 
mounted  on  frames  in  a  sunk  velvet  mat  and  covered  with  glass. 
The  latter,  the  outer  frame,  and  the  velvet  mat  still  bear  the  traces 
of  mildew  in  a  very  pronounced  manner,  the  only  parts  not  so  af¬ 
fected  being  the  carbon  picture  itself;  and  here  not  the  slightest  spot 
can  be  seen  on  the  surface.  Upon  polishing  the  outer  surface  of  one 
of  the  glasses  it  was  seen  that  the  mildew  existed  on  the  under  side 
quite  as  strongly  as  on  the  front,  although  the  space  between  the 
picture  and  the  glass  might  have  been  considered  “  hermetically 
sealed”  from  any  attack  of  moisture. 


A  FREQUENTLY  UNSUSPECTED  SOURCE  OF  SPOTS. 
Professor  Tyndall,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
has  shown  that  the  atmosphere  when  dry  is  rarely,  if  ever,  free  from 
floating  particles  of  matter — frequently  the  germs  of  vegetable  life,  or, 
it  may  be,  the  seeds  of  disease ;  indeed,  the  propagation  of  several 
forms  of  disease  is  attributed  to  the  germs  of  it  being  disseminated 
through  the  air  as  floating  particles.  That  the  air  is  usually  highly 
charged  with  matter  in  a  fine  state  of  division  is  easily  demonstrated 
by  noticing  a  beam  of  strong  sunlight  admitted  through  a  small 
orifice,  when  the  illuminated  air  will  appear  teeming  with  myriads  of 
particles,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  organic  origin.  That 
heterogeneous  compound  which  we  familiarly  term  “dust”  is  in  any 
form  one  of  the  photographer’s  greatest  enemies,  and  is  one  that  a 
careful  operator  will  take  every  precaution  to  guard  against;  yet  we 
have  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  troubles  which  occur  at  times  so 
unaccountably,  notwithstanding  all  due  care,  may  have  their  origin 
in  floating  particles. 

It  is  imagined  by  many  that  dust  is  merely  a  mechanical  impurity, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  fine  filaments,  which,  apart  from  the 
speck  they  cause  as  a  particle — the  effect  of  which  can  be  imme¬ 
diately  seen — are  otherwise  inert.  This  is  unquestionably  a  fallacy, 
because  the  dust  generated  in  photographic  work-rooms  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  highly  charged  with  chemical  matter,  which,  if  it  come 
in  contact  with  any  form  of  photograph  (whether  finished  or  in 
the  course  of  production)  may  prove  highly  injurious,  although  its 
effect  cannot  always  be  immediately  seen. 

Some  time  back  (see  page  482,  ante )  we  called  attention  to  an  un¬ 
suspected  cause  of  spots  in  some  carbon  prints,  which  arose  from 
fine  particles  of  bichromate  of  potash  floating  in  the  atmosphere  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  tissue  whilst  in  a  moist  condition,  through 
pulverising  the  salt  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  the  tissue 
was  dried.  May  not  many  of  the  spots  which  so  mysteriously  make 
their  appearance,  both  on  negative  and  print,  be,  in  many  cases, 
attributed  to  a  similar  cause?  In  gelatine  plates  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  defects  is  spots.  Some  forms  we  strongly  suspect,  other 
theories  notwithstanding,  may  at  times  correctly  be  attributed  to 
foreign  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  film  after  the  plate  is  coated 
and  while  it  is  in  a  moist  condition.  If  the  particle  be  an  insoluble  one 
it  can  be  detected  on  close  examination  from  its  forming  a  nucleus 
in  the  centre  of  the  spot,  though  not  necessarily  so,  if  it  be  soluble, 
in  the  case  of  an  atom  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  or, 
indeed,  any  soluble  salt,  because  it  may  then  pass  into  solu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Bpot  will  be  either  opaque  or  transparent,  as  the 
cnsfl  may  be,  but  without  a  visible  nucleus.  We  know  that 
many  amateurs— and  professionals,  too— with  but  limited  space  at 


command  are  often  compelled  to  have  their  drying-closet  and  to 
coat  their  plates  in  thesame  room  in  which  they  develope  and  fix 
their  negatives,  both  gelatine  and  collodion ;  and  we  also  know 
that  in  making  their  developer  they  use  the  pyrogallic  acid  in  the 
dry  state. 

Now,  what  is  more  natural  than  to  imagine  that  some  of  this 
light,  flocoulent  substance  gets  wafted  through  the  air,  settles  in  some 
place  to  be  again  set  floating  upon  the  least  disturbance,  and  perhaps 
when  the  emulsion  is  being  prepared  or  the  plate  coated.  Let  not 
those  who  employ  their  chemicals  only  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the 
dark  room  think  for  that  reason  they  are  free  of  the  evil  arising  from 
floating  particles.  Such  may  not  be  the  case,  because  every  splash 
or  drop  of  solution  spilt  upon  the  floor  will  when  it  dries  leave  be¬ 
hind  it  crystals  of  the  salt  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  These  par¬ 
ticles  or  crystals,  when  dry,  easily  become  detached,  either  in  dusting 
or  sweeping  the  room,  or  even  by  the  feet  of  the  operator,  and  thus 
become  disseminated  through  the  air  as  floating  particles  which  will 
be  kept  in  motion  by  the  slight  current  of  air  caused  by  moving 
about.  Of  course  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  effect  that  a  particle  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  iron,  &c.,  would  have  on  a  plate 
just  coated  with  gelatine  emulsion,  though  we  strongly  suspect  they 
often  do  find  their  way  there,  and  that  when  they  do  so  the  effect 
they  produce  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  right  cause. 

We  are  frequently  applied  to  by  correspondents  to  account  for 
spots  making  their  appearance  in  a  mysterious  manner  on  silver 
prints — sometimes  soon  after  they  are  dry,  and  at  others  after  they 
have  been  mounted  some  short  time.  One  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  spots  in  mounted  prints  is  found  in  the  particles  of  bronze 
powder  with  which  many  of  the  cards  are  ornamented  becoming  de 
tached  from  the  back  and  getting  on  the  fronts.  These  particles,  by 
reason  of  their  composition,  cause  the  print  to  quickly  fade  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  it.  Although  bronze  powder  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  prolific  cause  of  spots  in  silver  prints,  we  think 
that  more  is  often  charged  to  its  account  than  is  really  due 
and  in  many  instances  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  other  deleterious 
material  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  as  floating  matter,  is  the  rea 
offender. 

It  is  the  custom  in  many  establishments  to  dry  and  mount  the 
prints  in  the  vicinity  of  the  room  where  the  fixing  and  washing 
are  carried  on;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  particles  of  hyposulphite,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  salt,  may  be  produced  by  allowing  splashed  or 
spilled  solutions  to  dry,  and  then  to  become  disseminated  through  the 
atmosphere  as  floating  matter,  carrying  mischief  with  it  whenever  it 
may  chance  to  settle  on  a  print  or  plate.  It  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  particles  should  have  their  origin  in  the  same  room  in 
which  the  mischief  is  caused;  for  when  once  these  minuts  particles  get 
afloat  they  may  be  carried  great  distances  by  even  a  gentle  current* 
of  air.  It  might  be  imagined  that,  owing  to  the  weight  of  many  salts 
the  crystals  would  quickly  subside;  but  such  is  not  always  the 
case  when  they  are  in  a  minute  state  of  division  and  the  atmosphere 
dry.  Bichromate  of  potash  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  salt;  but  when 
it  is  in  very  fine  powder  it  is  easily  diffused  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  best  method  of  avoiding  trouble  arising  from  the  diffusion  of 
deleterious  matter  in  this  state  is  to  wash  the  floor  of  the  dark 
and  adjacent  rooms  at  frequent  intervals,  and  to  thoroughly  dust 
down  all  shelves  or  places  liable  to  harbour  dust  with  a  damp  cloth 
or  wash-leather.  The  latter  is  far  preferable  to  the  former  as 
a  duster,  because  it  has  no  filaments  to  become  detached. 

- — - 

FOGS  AND  FOGGY  NEGATIVES. 

We  recently  drew  attention  to  a  mode  of  combating  a  peculiar 
quality  that  some  gelatine  negatives  were  liable  to  exhibit — the 
result  produced,  until  the  effect  was  prevented  or  nullified,  being 
fog,  severe  and  relentless.  But  the  denizens  of  the  metropolis, 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  those  in  provincial  towns,  have  now  begun 
to  experience  to  the  full  that  direst  of  all  photographic  enemies— 
atmospheric  fog.  No  manipulation,  though  of  the  most  refined 
description,  nor  alteration  of  chemicals,  in  proportion  or  quality,  is 
capable  of  “laying”  the  apparition;  in  fact,  the  evil  is  not  at  all 
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times  controllable,  though  by  carrying  out  certain  precautions  its 
visible  effects  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  at  times  destroyed. 

Metropolitan  photographers  are  at  great  disadvantage  in  this  con¬ 
nection;  often  enough  week  after  week  passes  by  with  them  without  a 
day  that  could  be  characterised  as  free  from  fog.  While  in  the  country, 
except  in  the  large  centres  of  industry  (though  even  then  in  a  far 
minor  degree  than  in  London),  a  fog  is  rather  a  thing  of  the  day  than 
that  state  of  affairs  which  is  fast  becoming  almost  perennial  in  this 
city.  So  great  have  the  dimensions  of  this  evil  become  that  a 
society  is  actually  formed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  matter 
and  discovering  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  devise  some 
measures,  preventive  or  curative,  by  means  of  which  the  everlasting 
pall  of  smoke-begot  atmospheric  foulness  may  be  lifted  and  purified. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  good  effect  may  eventually  result 
from  their  efforts  may  be  expected  fully  to  become  extended  to  other 
atmospheres  besides  that  of  London. 

The  cause  of  this  almost  perpetual  foggy  state  of  our  atmosphere 
is  very  well  known.  Besides  the  constant  precipitation  of  aqueous 
particles  which  produce  fog  proper,  town  fogs — and  the  London  one 
in  the  most  exalted  degree — possesses  another  element  of  difficulty. 
It  has  been  shown  as  more  than  likely  that  the  aqueous  particles 
constituting  the  fog  are  enveloped  by  a  thin  coating,  that  might 
almost  be  termed  a  skin,  of  some  tarry,  greasy  character,  which  acts 
in  a  double  manner — by  preventing  the  particles  from  coalescing, 
and  by  interfering  with  that  evaporation  which,  when  a  slight  rise 
in  temperature  takes  place,  would  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  it  entirely 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  Curative  measures  are  at  present  in  their 
infancy — the  latest  and  almost  the  only  proposition  before  the 
public  in  that  direction  being  that  continuous  explosions  of  dynamite 
should  take  place  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  by  means 
of  balloons,  and  through  them  it  might  be  expected  such  a  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  produced  as  to  cause  the  sus¬ 
pended  aqueous  particles  to  mingle  and  form  a  sort  of  rain,  which 
would  fall  to  the  ground !  Such  a  proposition  has  ohly  to  be  suggested 
to  be  thrown  aside.  As  to  preventive  measures :  they  simply  resolve 
themselves  into  smoke-consuming  plans,  a  universal  adoption  of 
which  would  at  once  solve  the  question. 

Passing  from  the  larger  scope  of  fog  in  general  to  the  particular 
instance  of  fog  in  the  studio,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  provided  it  were 
possible  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  further  external  air,  not 
much  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  destroying  any  fog  that 
might  at  first  have  gained  admittance  into  a  given  apartment,  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  heat  being  quite  adequate  to  disperse  it.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  to  obtain  during  foggy  surroundings  a  clear  photographic  atmo¬ 
sphere  indoors,  all  efforts  should  be  aimed  in  the  first  place  to  avoid 
everything  calculated  to  add  to  the  fogginess,  and  in  the  second  to 
exclude  as  much  of  the  outer  air  as  would  be  consistent  with  due 
and  necessary  ventilation. 

When  we  have  a  good,  cheerful  fire  burning  in  our  dwelling-houses 
we,  as  a  rule,  find  ourselves  free  from  fog  after  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day ;  and,  similarly,  in  a  studio  the  same  effect  should  be  aimed 
at,  though  its  interior  surroundings  generally  have  not  the  same 
tendency  as  in  dwelling-houses  proper,  where,  during  fog  seasons — 
indeed,  at  all  times — there  is  much  more  free  heat  about  the  place. 

We  thus  see  that  plenty  of  heat  in  the  studio  is  one  of  the  first 
requisites  to  obtain  freedom  from  fog,  and,  if  combined  with  smokeless 
fire-places  and  freedom  from  immediate  circulation  of  air  between 
the  studio  and  the  external  atmosphere,  we  may,  so  far  as  clear 
internal  air  is  concerned,  fairly  hope  to  obtain  it  in  reasonable  time- 

Taking  up  these  conditions  seriatim,  beginning  at  the  last,  we 
would  observe  that  a  very  desirable  thing  to  carry  out  is,  where  the 
squares  of  glass  constituting  the  roof  have  “  lap-over  ”  joints,  to  keep 
them  well  puttied — a  precaution  which  will  keep  out  fog  and  aid  in 
retaining  the  artificial  heat  obtained  in  suitably  raising  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room.  It  will,  incidentally,  have  the  effect,  also,  of 
keeping  out  the  “  blacks.”  We  know  of  some  studios  in  large  towns 
whose  appearance  is  ruined  through  not  carrying  out  this  precaution, 
black  smuts  obtaining  entrance  through  the  most  minute  crevices. 

Next,  we  spoke  of  smokeless  fire-places.  Every  householder  knows 
how  next  to  impossible  it  is  to  obtain  this  condition,  few  houses 
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being  built  in  such  a  mode  as  to  ensure  a  thorough  draught  up  the 
chimney  at  all  times.  If,  however,  this  be  not  secured  in  the  studio 
and  all  rooms  connected  with  it,  the  whole  quality  of  a  day’s  or,  at 
anyrate,  an  hour’s  work  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  gust  of  wind  that 
sends  a  whiff  of  smoke  into  the  room,  or  any  of  the  other  thousand- 
and-one  causes.  The  slightest  portion  of  coal  smoke  passing  into  a 
studio  completely  fogs  its  atmosphere,  and  is  not  got  rid  of  entirely 
within  an  hour’s  time ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  extremely  slight 
a  quantity  of  fog  or  smoke  in  the  studio  is  needed  to  bring  about  a 
foggy  negative. 

Studios  being  built,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  so  by 
reason  of  the  consequent  restricted  height  of  chimneys  i  when  they 
possess  a  fire-place  at  all)  offer  the  greatest  temptation  to  smoky 
chimneys;  and,  in  consequence,  as  a  general  rule,  we  should  say 
avoid  open  fire-places  altogether,  and  either  use  a  close  stove  with 
coke  (consequently  smokeless)  fuel,  or  heat  by  means  of  hot  water, 
the  latter  being  in  every  way  the  better  plan.  Otherwise,  the 
slightest  carelessness  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  porter  or 
domestic  who  looks  after  this  work  may  spoil  the  working  light  at  a 
most  critical  moment  for  a  considerable  period. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  Siemens  (whose  name  is  known  in  every  scien¬ 
tific  circle)  lias  designed  and  described  a  new  smokeless  fire  which 
we  think  of  sufficient  interest  to  photographers  to  be  brought  into 
our  pages,  and  in  our  next  it  is  our  intention  to  fully  describe  it. 

We  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  by  pointing  out  that  to 
get  well  rid  of  the  fog  for  photographic  working  hours  it  will  be 
necessary  to  heat  the  studio  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day,  so  as 
to  thoroughly  dissipate  the  watery  corpuscles  and  allow  the  sus¬ 
pended  soot  to  deposit.  Where  efficient  heating  arrangements  exist 
the  effect  will  be  most  noticeable. 

Fog  such  as  we  have  been  treating  of  is  not  a  question  of  chemi¬ 
cals.  Still,  as  every  point  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  obtain 
the  clearest  results  at  this  time  of  the  year,  all  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  bath  and  collodion  in  excellent  working  order.  Should  the 
collodion  be  too  pale  a  crystal  of  iodine  will  improve  it,  and  work 
quicker  than  (and  as  clear  as;  a  collodion  coloured  with  age. 

Finally :  we  would  point  out  that  as,  when  the  atmosphere  is  not 
clear,  the  greater  the  distance  that  intervenes  between  sitter  and  lens 
the  greater  the  fogginess  of  the  negative,  it  will  be  most  desirable  to 
employ  as  short-focussed  lenses  as  possible  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
When  the  atmosphere  is  not  at  its  best  it  is  surprising  what  a  diffVr- 
ence  will  be  perceived  between  a  negative  taken  with  an  ordinary 
carte  lens  (say  six  inches  back  focus)  and  one  by  the  lens  more  com¬ 
monly  employed  in  the  large  studios  for  carte  work — a  cabinet  Icdb 
with  eight  or  ten  inches  back  focus. 

We  may  conclude  our  survey  by  summing  up  the  requisites  for 
foggy  weather : — Plenty  of  heat  early  in  the  day ;  no  direct  communi¬ 
cation  between  studio  and  outside  air ;  smokeless  fires,  combined  with 
the  use  of  chemicals  in  their  best  condition;  and  the  employment  of 
lenses  of  short  focus. 


The  Platinotype  Company,  as  evidenced  by  their  communication  in 
last  week’s  Journal,  seem  to  be  aggrieved  by  some  remarks  made  by 
us  and  Mr.  G.  Dawson  respecting  any  remote  possibility  of  the  fading 
of  platinotype  prints.  We  regret  that  the  company  have  taken  up 
our  expressions  in  any  sense  approaching  an  offensive  or  even 
depreciatory  one.  We  stated  that  prints  produced  by  the  platinotype 
process  had  successfully  resisted  all  the  artificial  chemical  tests  for 
fading  to  which  silver  prints  sooner  or  later  succumb.  Yet  both  we 
and  Mr.  Dawson  guarded  ourselves  against  a  possible  contingency  by 
employing  the  saving  clause  “  time  alone  is  the  sole  arbiter.  If  the 
company  will  bear  in  mind  and  believe  in  the  expression  of  one 
of  the  most  gifted  men  that  ever  lived,  “  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,’  then  they 
may  admit  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  substances  or  essences  existing 
in  the  atmosphere  which  have  escaped  the  chemist’s  tests,  but  which 
may  yet  be  eventually  destructive,  or  at  least  detrimental,  to  a  plati¬ 
num  photograph.  Practically  we  know  full  well  that  if  we  polish 
ever  so  finely  and  carefully  the  purest  platinum  and  gold,  yet  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  they  will  tarnish.  May 
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there  not,  therefore,  exist  a  possibility  of  fading  or  deterioration 
of  platinum  prints?  It  is  true  that  such  eventuality  is  a  very  remote 
one,  if  it  ever  occur  at  all ;  nevertheless,  we  felt  ourselves  justified  in 
expressing  ourselves  as  we  did.  At  the  same  time  we  take  the  pre¬ 
sent  opportunity  of  reiterating  our  high  appreciation  of  this  beautiful 
printing  process.  _ 

Complaints  are  sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  made  of  too  much 
density  in  gelatine  negatives.  Much  more  generally  the  complaint 
is  altogether  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  various  more  or  less 
satisfactory  modes  of  intensification  have  been  rendered  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  fairly  good  printing  qualities.  We  have  seen  the 
well-known  method  of  lowering  the  density  by  means  of  perchloride 
of  iron  practised  with  much  success.  When  it  has  been  discovered 
after  fixing  and  washing  that  an  excessive  density  has  been  inadver¬ 
tently  obtained,  the  negative  while  still  moist  is  immersed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  the  perchloride  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  after  another 
washing  it  is  plunged  into  a  rather  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  freshly  made  or  not  previously  used.  This  solution  should 
be  colourless,  and  placed  in  a  white  porcelain  flat  dish  in  a  good  light, 
so  that  the  effect  may  be  watched  and  checked  at  the  proper  moment. 
Of  course  this  treatment  must  be  followed  by  another  thorough  wash¬ 
ing.  If  the  density  be  still  found  excessive  the  same  operation  may  be 
repeated  ad  libitum  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained,  and  that  with¬ 
out  much  danger  of  frilling  ensuing  if  the  negative  has  passed  safely 
through  the  first  developing,  fixing,  and  washing  operations.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  that  the  perchloride  solution  be  not  very 
strong,  or  else  it  may  act  with  too  much  energy  in  the  details  of  the 
shadows  before  there  is  time  to  check  its  degrading  action.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  colour  of  pale  sherry  wine  is  about  the  most  suitable 
strength,  and  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  if  occasionally  re¬ 
plenished  and  strengthened  with  a  little  fresh  perchloride.  This 
method  of  reducing  density  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  and  with 
great  success  in  many  large  establishments  in  London,  where  most 
of  the  studio  work  is  done  by  means  of  gelatine  plates. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GELATINE  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

I  have  not  seen  the  following  observation  in  print,  nor  as  far  as  I 
know  has  it  been  investigated,  so  I  have  thought  it  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Society.  When  my  gelatine]  emulsion  is  prepared  I 
invariably  coat  two  or  three  small  plates,  allow  them  to  dry,  and 
try  them  to  see  what  qualities  the  emulsion  possesses.  In  every  case 
I  have  found  the  trial  plates  slower  and  less  dense  than  plates  which 
have  been  prepared  the  next  day.  I  consulted  Mr.  England  about 
the  matter,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  found  the  same  thing  with 
his  emulsions.  Now,  till  lately,  I  laid  this  down  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  one  case  the  drying  of  the  plates  was  slower  than  in  the  other ; 
thus  the  small  plates  would  dry  quicker  in  the  drying  cupboard,  since 
the  air  must  remain  moister  where  a  large  number  of  plates  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  same  space.  Since  my  return  from  abroad  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  made  fairly  exhaustive  experiments  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
and  find  that  drying  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  About 
ten  batches  of  emulsion  have  been  prepared  and  submitted  to 
testing  by  that  very  useful  instrument,  Warnerke’a  sensitometer,  and 
also  by  taking  transparencies  from  a  standard  negative.  I  tabulate 


some  of  the  results ; — 

1st  day. 

Sensitiveness. 

2nd  day. 

3rd  day. 

No.  150  Emulsion  . 

..  23  ... 

3  00 

No.  151  „  . 

.  1  . 

..  17  ... 

2'7 

No.  152  . 

..  2  3  ... 

3  00 

No.  153 

..  3  0  ... 

3  00 

No.  154  „  . 

..  2-3  ... 

3-00 

So  I  might  go  on  and  recapitulate  all  my  experiments,  but  this  will 
show  what  degree  of  extra  sensitiveness  is  imparted  by  keeping 
an  emulsion.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  sensitiveness  is  gained 
through  heating  the  emulsion  twice  or  three  times  to  dissolve  it;  but 
this  is  not  an  explanation.  Separate  portions  of  the  emulsion  were 
kept  undissolved,  often  for  different  periods,  and  then  dissolved.  The 
plates  showed  a  similar  gain  in  sensitiveness  as  when  the  emulsion 
was  warmed  up  day  after  day.  The  question  arises  then — What  is 
the  cause  of  this?  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  answer  the  query,  but 
Bhall  endeavour  to  do  so.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  should 


be  wrong  not  to  allude  to  a  negative  shown  me  by  a  member  of  our 
Society,  Mr.  Stenning,  some  months  ago.  One-half  was  coated  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  emulsion  was  prepared,  and  the  other  half 
coated,  I  think,  ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards.  The  half  of  the 
plate  coated  with  the  emulsion  when  freshly  prepared  was  neither  so 
dense  nor  so  fully  exposed  as  that  coated  later.  I  never  gave  a 
thought  to  the  matter  at  the  time,  but  now  it  is  full  of  significance. 

Another  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  the  fact  that  no 
plates  that  frill  should  be  rejected.  In  July  of  this  year  I  prepared 
a  batch  of  some  three  dozen  plates,  and,  the  weather  being  warm,  I 
suppose  the  gelatine  to  a  certain  degree  became  decomposed,  and  the 
plates  frilled  viciously,  and  when  coated  with  collodion  blistered. 
The  plates  ware  put  away  till  a  few  days  ago  and  tried.  The  film 
now  is  hard  and  tenacious,  and  when  washed  in  water  and  developed 
with  developer  at  75°  are  equally  good.  The  film  is  prepared  with 
a  trace  of  chrome  alum,  which  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  cure 
for  the  evil,  since  keeping  a  gelatine  film  in  contact  with  such  a 
trace  does  render  it  insoluble  and  impervious.  How  badly  the 
gelatine  was  decomposed  may  be  judged  of  when  I  say  that  the 
plates  after  fixing  are  dry  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Some  com¬ 
mercial  plates  which  I  had  eighteen  months  ago,  and  which  were  at 
the  time  incorrigible  “  frillers,”  saw  the  error  of  their  ways  after 
being  kept  in  confinement  for  some  six  months.  This  observation 
is  not  new;  at  all  events  I  have  heard  it  or  read  of  it,  but  I  thought 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  recal  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

Still  another  point  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  is  that,  in 
the  development  with  ferrous  oxalate,  a  judicious  mixture  of  a  few 
drops  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  often  bring  out  an  image  full  of 
detail  when  a  plate  is  apparently  under-exposed.  I  must,  however, 
warn  my  hearers  against  supposing  that  any  plate  is  amenable  to 
this  treatment.  When  the  plate  is  composed  of  silver  bromide  alone, 
or  silver  bromide  and  chloride,  the  effect  of  adding  hyposulphite  may 
be  to  cause  a  reversal  of  the  image.  When  silver  iodide  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  emulsion,  then  the  plan  may  be  effective.  I 
say  “may  be,”  because  I  know  that  with  some  persons  the  addition  has 
not  been  noticed  to  bring  out  more  detail  than  they  have  had  before  on  a 
plate.*  Also  I  may  remark  that  my  experiments  were  made  with  the 
ferrous  oxalate — not  made  from  two  solutions  (which  is  wrongly  called 
Eder’s  developer) — and  also  that  the  plates  had  a  glossy  surface  and 
not  a  mat  surface.  With  such  plates  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  exposure  required  when  the  hyposulphite  was  used  was  at 
least  one-third  that  required  when  it  was  omitted.  This  is  how  the 
observation  arose: — In  developing  a  plate  which  seemed  decidedly 
unexposed  with  ferrous  oxalate  I  happened  to  touch  a  bubble  over 
the  image  with  my  finger,  and  where  my  finger  touched  an  image 
full  of  detail  sprang  out.  Every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  the 
cause  was  hyposulphite,  with  which  my  fingers  had  been  previously 
in  contact.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  to  the  developer  gave  an 
image  full  of  detail. 

Other  experiments  confirmed  the  value  of  this  addition.  I  would 
ask  the  members  to  try  it  and  report.  I  find  the  hyposulphite  is 
best  added  after  the  film  has  been  impregnated  with  the  developer. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done,  and  I  dare  say  what  I  shall  say 
now  may  be  no  novelty ;  but  I  would  venture  to  recommend  the 
method  of  intensification  for  gelatine  plates  which  I  have  already 
printed  in  my  book  on  the  practical  working  of  the  gelatine  process. 
Quite  recently  I  have  enlarged  my  experience  with  it,  and  can  con¬ 
scientiously  say  that  it  has  not  failed  me  once  of  late,  which  I  lay  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  using  peroxide  of  hydrogen  which  is  fresher  than 
that  which  I  used  before.  It  comes  to  this :  after  fixing  your  plate, 
wash  it  for  half-an-hour  in  fresh  water,  changing  every  ten  minutes, 
and  then  add  two  drachms  of  a  ten-volume  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  to  about  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  let  the  plate  soak  in 
this  for  half-an-hour;  wash  again  for  five  minutes,  and  then  intensify 


with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver — 

No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grains. 

Citric  acid .  2  grains. 

Water . 1  ounce. 

No.  2.. 

Silver  nitrate  .  20  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


Add  about  half-a-drachm  of  No.  2  to  every  two  ounces  of  No.  1,  and 
intensify  in  a  dish  till  proper  intensity  is  reached.  Negatives  which 
gave  only  a  phantom  image  I  have  intensified  to  good  printing 
density,  and  without  a  stain  or  blemish  of  any  sort.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  the  proceeding,  if  thought  advisable,  at  any  of  our 
meetings.  I  may  say  that  I  now  prefer  pyrogallic  acid  intensifier  to 

*  From  what  I  have  since  heard  the  plates  were  fully  exposed ;  hence  no  benefit 
would  arise  from  the  addition  of  the  hyposulphite. 
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ferrous  sulphate  and  citric  acid.  I  recommend  that  intensification 
should  take  place  either  in  the  dark  room  or  a  room  weakly  lighted 
with  white  light;  a  bright  light  is  apt  to  cause  mischief.  Gelatine 
plates  with  mat  surfaces  seem  to  take  both  intensity  and  also  deve¬ 
lopment  more  kindly  than  do  those  with  glossy  surfaces,  and  my  aim 
now  is  always  to  prepare  plates  in  that  condition. 

I  have  ventured  to  bring  forward  these  observations  on  the  first 
evening  of  the  session,  as  it  is  a  night  on  which  no  discussion  is 
advisable,  and  I  believe  that  none  can  arise  on  the  subjects  I  have 
introduced.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 

Captain  R.E. 


ON  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  COMPARISON  BETWEEN 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  AND  OTHER  PROCESSES  OF 
THE  BROMO-IODIDE  FAMILY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

Having,  like  other  devotees  of  the  black  art,  caught  the  contagion  of 
the  gelatine  furore,  and  having  passed  through  the  usual  pro¬ 
bationary  stages  of  tantalisation  and  suffering  by  reason  of  its 
many  vagaries,  I  at  length,  after  attaining  some  measure  of 
success,  became  so  captivated  with  its  beauties  that  I  determined  to 
commence  a  series  of  comparative  trials  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
this  new-born  process  when  pitted  against  the  more  advanced 
and  perfected  ones  with  which  a  long  experience  had  made  me 
familiar.  My  object  was  to  ascertain— chiefly  for  my  own  future 
guidance— in  what  respects  the  one  method  might  fall  short  of,  or 
supersede,  the  others;  and  whether  or  not  there  is  a  point  at  which 
commences  a  wide  divergence  in  their  respective  merits. 

Accordingly  I  have  during  the  past  summer,  when  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  have  been  afforded,  exposed  a  considerable  number  of  gelatine, 
collodio-albumen,  and  wet  collodion  plates  side  by  side,  on  identical 
subjects  with  one  particular  lens  and  aperture,  and  under  precisely 
similar  conditions  of  light;  and  it  is  with  the  results  of  these  com¬ 
parisons  I  purpose  to  deal  in  the  present  paper. 

In  appearing  on  a  subject  of  this  nature,  however,  it  may  be  that, 
with  the  fact  before  you,  of  my  having,  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  past, 
been  interested  commercially  in  the  production  of  plates  by  another 
process,  my  motives  will  be  likely  to  suffer  nlisconstruction,  and 
possibly  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  outcome  of  a  previously-biassed  judgment,  rather  than  the 
result  of  honest  and  impartial  research.  Let  me,  therefore,  at  this 
point  deprecate  such  an  impression,  if  it  should  exist;  for  I  am 
neither  anxious  to  dogmatise  nor  to  assess  my  opinions  in  a  higher 
scale  than  those  of  others. 

The  triumph  of  gelatine  over  the  older  wet  and  dry  processes, 
should  it  ever  become  an  undisputed  fact,  would  so  vastly  minimise 
and  simplify  my  own  daily  labour  that  I  can  honestly  say  in 
prosecuting  these  comparisons  I  have  had  no  prejudices  whatever  to 
overcome. 

The  domain  of  photography  has  now  become  so  extensive — 
including,  as  it  does,  work  of  such  infinite  variety  and  degrees  of 
difficulty — that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  catalogue  or  classify 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  dealing  with  such  a  subject 
as  the  one  in  hand  tonight,  however,  I  shall  perhaps  make  myself 
more  intelligible  if  I  group  the  general  work  of  photography  under 
four  different  heads,  placing  portraiture  in  all  its  forms  under 
the  first  head — not  by  any  means  because  it  is  the  lowest  or  simplest 
division  in  the  scale — for  there  is  no  department  in  photography 
wherein  skill  and  tact,  as  well  as  artistic  judgment,  are  in  such 
constant  requisition.  So  much,  in  fact,  are  these  qualifications 
becoming  a  sine  qua  non,  that  the  days  of  the  mediocre  man  may  be 
said  to  be  numbered.  But  these  necessary  qualifications  in  the 
operator  are  merely  called  forth  to  obtain  a  graceful  pose  and  lifelike 
expression  in  his  model,  and  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  plate.  Everything,  in  fact,  which  is  calculated  to  defeat 
the  aims  of  successful  manipulation  is  in  the  case  of  portraiture 
studiously  avoided.  The  direction  and  force  of  the  light  are  prac¬ 
tically  under  easy  control,  there  is  no  luminous  atmosphere  in  front 
or  hazy  distance  beyond ;  hence  gelatine  plates  have  been  found  to 
meet  all  the  conditions  demanded  in  this  department  of  photography 
most  amply  and  successfully,  and,  both  on  account  of  their  enormous 
rapidity  and  general  freedom  from  defects,  have  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  almost  entirely  superseded  the  wet-plate  process.  Aud  if 
it  be  not  so  abundantly  clear  that  the  standard  of  excellence  has 
been  thereby  raised,  neither  do  I  think  can  it  be  said  that  it  has 
been  lowered. 

Under  the  second  head  may  be  included  the  most  easy  subjects  in 
landscape,  architectUraRinterior  work,  copying,  and  the  like  ;  that  is 
to  say,  such  as  are  well  and  evenly  lighted,  having  no  far-reaching 
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distances  or  violent  contrasts  of  strong  lights  and  heavy  shadows.  I 
have  with  me  two  pictures,  which  can  be  examined  presently,  that 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  class  to  which  I  refer.  One  is  from  a 
collodio-albumen,  and  the  other  from  a  gelatine,  negative;  one  plate 
was  exposed  immediately  after  the  other  without  either  moving  the 
camera  or  interfering  with  the  lens,  and  I  think  the  gelatine  is  the 
better  negative  of  the  two ;  wherefore,  under  this  head  I  believe 
gelatine  will  compete  satisfactorily  with  other  processes  either  wet 
or  dry. 

Under  the  third  head  may  be  grouped  all  subjects  generally 
designated  by  the  name  “instantaneous,”  chiefly  those  including 
objects  in  life  and  motion — light  being  necessarily  good,  but  the 
highest  skill  and  dexterity  of  operation  being  required  in  order  that 
the  exposure  may  be  made  at  the  right  moment.  With  subjects  of 
this  class  the  gelatine  process  is  pre-eminently  destined  to  shine, 
and  in  connection  therewith  I  need  say  nothing  further  than  this. 
I  have  recently  seen  some  negatives  of  marine  and  other  subjects  of 
a  kindred  nature  by  members  of  this  Society,  the  like  of  which  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  ever  before  seen — certainly  I  have  never  seen 
them  surpassed  by  the  best  productions  of  men  who,  in  years  past, 
have  by  such  pictures  made  their  names  famous. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  division  ;  aud  it  is  to  the 
special  cla.es  of  work  under  this  head  that  my  remarks  will  mainly 
apply,  because  at  this  stage  my  own  deductions  point  to  a  wide 
dissimilarity  of  results  between  the  gelatino-bromide  and  bromo- 
iodide  processes.  In  this  last  classification  may  be  put  all  subj-cts 
bearing  a  bad  character  photographically  ;  I  mean  subjects  which, 
by  reason  of  awkward  and  uneven  lighting,  are  always  difficult  t  i 
deal  with  even  by  the  most  approved  methods.  In  taking  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  room,  for  example,  when  the  source  of  light  is  a  window 
immediately  in  front  of  the  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the 
camera,  the  situation,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty ;  yet  I  have  frequently  had  to  deal  with  snbjects  of  this 
nature,  and  have  generally  surmounted  the  difficulties  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success — sometimes  with  considerable  credit. 

But  my  best  efforts  to  obtain  presentable  pictures  on  gelatine 
plates  of  subjects  of  the  above  character  have  hitherto  been  syste¬ 
matically  baffled  by  its  blurring  proclivities,  notwithstanding  that  I 
have  carefully  backed  the  plates  with  an  opaque  pigment.  I  have 
with  me  two  test  plates  of  the  interior  of  a  room  with  window  in 
front,  being  the  result  of  one  of  these  experiments.  The  cause  of 
this  wide  divergence  as  to  the  merits  of  silver  bromide  only,  com¬ 
pared  with  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  under  certain  conditions  of  light, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  not  far  to  seek,  but  the  remedy  is,  I  fear,  not 
equally  simple. 

If  we  examine  any  ordinary  bromo-iodide  of  silver  film — and  for 
the  purpose  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  wet  collodion  plate  with 
the  free  silver  washed  away  after  sensitising — and  hold  it  up  side 
by  side  with  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  against  weak  daylight,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver  film,  although  much  b-ss 
dense  than  that  of  the  gelatine,  is  nevertheless  vastly  superior  as 
regards  the  richness  of  its  non-actinic  colour;  and  in  this  fact, 
undoubtedly,  lies  the  secret  of  the  shortcomings  of  gelatine  as  com¬ 
pared  with  wet  collodion  in  such  cases  as  are  here  indicated. 

I  am  aware  that  a  print  from  a  gelatine  negative  was  exhibited  at 
the  last  meeting  by  a  member  of  this  Society,  in  the  production  of 
which  a  strongly-lighted  window  had  by  an  ingenious  device  been 
masked  during  a  part  of  the  exposure,  and  thus  a  very  successful 
picture  of  a  dark  interior  was  obtained  ;  but,  although  the  result  in 
this  case  was  highly  creditable,  still  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
this  masking  during  exposure  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  ex¬ 
tremely  inconvenient,  especially  as  in  many  cas?s  there  may  occur  a 
great  many  strong  lights  in  an  otherwise  badly-lighted  picture.  If, 
however,  the  colour  of  the  silver-bromide  film  could  by  auy  modifica¬ 
tion  in  the  formula  be  altered,  without  at  the  same  time  lowering  the 
present  high  standard  of  rapidity,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  should 
then  have  a  process  in  which  the  acme  of  perfection  would  be  reached. 

With  the  use  of  bromo-iodised  collodion,  as  in  the  wet  process, 
strongly-lighted  portions  are  seldom  injured  by  exposing  sufficiently 
for  the  darkest  shadows  in  the  same  picture.  It  has,  in  fact,  loDg 
been  laid  down  in  the  photographic  primers,  as  a  rule  both  necessary 
and  unfailing,  that  “  if  we  expose  long  enough  for  the  shadows  the 
high  lights  will  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but  the  same  conditions 
do  not  obtain  with  respect  to  gelatine.  It  is  unquestionably  more 
sensitive  to  some  of  the  colours  uuder  solar  illumination  than  wet 
collodion,  aud  on  that  account  the  portraitist  can  deal  more  success¬ 
fully  with  a  florid  complexion  or  a  freckled  skiu  than  he  was  wont  to 
do  with  the  wet  process.  But.  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
superior  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  to  weak  rays.  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
longer  exposure  is  required  for  heavy  shadows  or  badly-lighted 
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parts,  relatively,  to  the  strong  lights  in  the  same  picture,  than  is 
required  under  like  conditions  with  wet  collodion;  otherwise,  ho  w 
comes  it  to  pass  that  such  contrivances  as  masks,  sunshades,  &c., 
require  to  be  resorted  to  with  certain  subjects  which  do  not  require 
the  same  appliance  with  wet  collodion? 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for  now  making  reference  to  collodio- 
albumen.  Those  who  have  worked  that  process — as  several  gentle¬ 
men  in  this  room  have  done  most  successfully — can  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  singularly  free  from  the  vice  of  blurring.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  is  this  the  case  that  I  have  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  when  putting  plates  in  my  double  slides,  forgotten  to  put 
in  the  opaque  paper  which  should  be  inserted  between  the  two 
plates  to  prevent  the  rays  of  light  during  the  exposure  from  going 
through  one  plate  to  the  other.  It  so  happened  that  I  repeated  this 
blunder  about  a  month  ago  in  making  hasty  preparations  for  a 
journey  to  Rowsley.  I  have  prints  here  tonight  from  the  two  plates 
exposed  in  this  way  on  Chalsworth  House,  and  I  think  you  will  fail 
to  detect  any  action  of  stray  light  either  on  one  or  the  other.  I  have 
also  duplicates  of  the  same  subjects  taken  on  gelatine  plates  under 
the  same  conditions  of  light,  but  not  under  the  same  conditions  as 
to  the  omission  of  the  dividing  paper,  the  exposure  being  ^jth  of 
collodio-albumen. 

In  analysing  the  principle  of  non-actinic  colour  in  a  sensitive  film 
two  important  points  naturally  suggest  themselves.  The  first  is 
that  the  rays  of  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  and  thrown  into 
the  body  of  the  film  will  be  less  likely  to  spread  or  diffuse  laterally 
if  the  film  be  rich  in  anti-actinic  colour.  The  second  point  is  that, 
in  passing  through  the  film,  even  the  brightest  rays  become  too 
much  weakened  to  be  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass, 
and  so  produce  no  fuzziness  or  blurring. 

That  the  remissness  of  gelatine  under  trying  conditions  is  largely 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  colour  which  characterises  a 
bromo-iodide  of  silver  film  I  do  not  in  my  own  mind  entertain  the 
least  doubt.  The  great  density  of  the  gelatine  film  certainly  makes 
considerable  amends  for  lack  of  colour,  and  in  the  ordinary  run 
of  work  completely  covers  the  sin;  but  this  qualification  only  holds 
good  up  to  a  certain  point. 

The  recommendation  by  Captain  Abney  some  time  ago  to  add  an 
iodide  to  the  emulsion  seemed  to  me  one  of  great  promise,  and  I  have 
used  it  in  my  own  experiments  with  very  satisfactory  results  as 
regarded  printing  qualities  in  the  negative;  but,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
used — which  is  only  in  infinitesimal  proportions — it  has  not  mate¬ 
rially,  in  my  hands,  at  least,  lessened  the  tendency  to  blurring  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  more  equal  development  of  the  differently-lighted 
parts  of  the  picture.  I  doubt,  therefore,  if  we  can  receive  any  further 
help  in  this  direction  from  the  use  of  an  iodide;  and,  even  if  that 
were  possible,  the  present  indications  of  an  increased  proportion 
point  to  a  serious  loss  in  sensitiveness. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  collodio-bromide  the  idea  of  a  stained  film 
was  at  one  time  much  cherished,  and,  in  fact,  carried  into  extensive 
practice;  but,  so  far  as  I  remember,  with  very  questionable  results. 
Guided,  therefore,  by  this  experience,  our  aims  should  be  something 
higher  than  a  mere  mechanical  dye. 

Whether  or  not  a  film  of  a  decided  non-actinic  colour  must 
necessarily  be  a  slow  film  is  a  point  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  not  yet  been  cleared  up.  Collodio-albumen  certainly  seems  to 
point  to  its  being  a  condition  of  slowness;  if  so,  the  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  film  may  be  altogether  due  to  the 
absence  of  this  colour.  And  so  it  may  turn  out,  after  all,  that  our 
experiments  in  this  direction  may  partake  very  much  of  the  nature 
of  those  pertinacious  efforts  of  our  forefathers  to  solve  the  problem 
of  perpetual  motion.  J.  Pollitt. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  “  GRAIN  ”  IN 
PHOTOENGRAVING. 

[A.  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

It  is  well  known  that  in  any  process  of  photographic  engraving  in 
half-tints  it  is  necessary  to  produce  what  is  technically  termed  a 
“grain,”  so  as  to  obtain  an  ink-holding  surface  and  give  detail  in 
the  shadows;  and  to  do  this  the  uniform  photographic  gradation 
must  be  broken  up  into  a  series  of  dots,  points,  or  other  small  masses, 
which  should  be  proportionally  larger  in  the  shadows  than  in  the 
lights.  Various  methods  of  producing  such  “grain”  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  proposed;  but  if  produced  by  artificial  means, 
such  as  ruled  or  stippled  tints,  woven  tissues,  &c.,  or  by  mixing 
granular  material  with  the  pigment  in  preparing  the  tissue,  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  too  uniform,  or  if  dependent  on  the  natural 
grain  of  gelatine  produced  under  certain  conditions  they  are  very 
very  uncertain  in  their  action,  and  easily  affected  by  changes  of 


temperature  and  other  circumstances  incidental  to  working  with 
gelatine  and  the  bichromates. 

The  process  I  employ  is  a  modification  of  that  described  by 
Geymet  in  his  Traite  de  la  Gravure  Helioyraphique,  in  which  the 
printing  plates  are  obtained  by  the  electro-deposition  of  copper  upon 
gelatine  reliefs  produced  by  the  carbon  process  and  transferred  on 
silvered  copper  plates;  and,  in  an  account  of  it  I  published  two  years 
ago,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannin  was  recommended  as  useful  in 
producing  the  required  grain.  I  found,  however,  that  this  solution 
was  very  uncertain  in  its  action  on  different  kinds  of  pigment 
tissues.  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  the  Autotype  Company,  was  good  enough 
to  make  me  some  special  tissues  for  trial  in  India  last  year;  but  the 
results  were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Hearing  that  I  was  about 
to  come  home,  he  very  kindly  offered  me  the  use  of  his  laboratory 
and  the  appliances  of  the  large  establishment  under  his  direction,  to 
experiment  further  in  the  process — a  most  liberal  offer,  of  which  I 
have  been  very  glad  to  avail  myself. 

My  experiments  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  question  of 
“  grain,”  and  my  first  efforts  were,  of  course,  to  obtain  my  old  grain 
with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  tannin ;  but  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  instead  of  giving  me  a  grained  surface  it,  in  some  cases, 
seemed  to  give  an  extra  smoothness  and  polish  to  the  reliefs,  making 
them  look  as  if  they  had  been  enamelled.  Alcohol,  which  had  been 
recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Woodbury  and  others  as  equally  efficient 
with  tannin  in  producing  grain,  also  seemed  very  irregular  in  its 
action,  and  not  to  be  depended  on  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

It  was  thus  evident  that  neither  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannin  nor 
alcohol  itself  had  the  power  of  producing  “  grain,”  unless  there  were 
some  predisposing  cause  present  in  the  gelatine  itself,  such  as  would 
induce  a  tendency  to  “  reticulation  ”  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form. 

The  next  step  was  to  try  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which 
this  tendency  was  produced,  and  our  inquiries  soon  resulted  in  find¬ 
ing  that  “high  temperature”  was  the  primary  cause.  By  merely 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  for  tranferring  the  carbon 
prints  for  the  reliefs  to  70°  or  80°  F. — the  ordinary  temperature  of 
water  for  many  months  in  Calcutta — reticulation  was  at  once  brought 
about  in  tissues  that  otherwise  were  perfectly  free  from  it;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  gives  the  key  to  the  differences  I  found  in  working  in 
Calcutta  and  London. 

The  “  grain”  given  by  reticulation  is,  however,  not  quite  what  is 
wanted  in  the  process,  because  although  it  is  undoubtedly  stronger 
in  the  shadows  than  in  the  lights,  and  breaks  the  image  well  up,  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  destroying  the  relief  and  giving  a  flat,  tone¬ 
less  print.  It  seemed,  therefore,  undesirable  to  pursue  the  question 
of  natural  grain  any  further  in  the  way  of  producing  reticulation. 

At  this  stage  the  idea  suddenly  struck  me  to  try  whether  the 
required  grain  could  not  be  produced  by  squeegeeing  down  sand  or 
glass-paper,  emery-cloth,  or  some  similar  material  (previously  waxed 
to  ensure  its  after  removal)  into  the  reliefs  while  wet.  The  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  while  drying  would  force  the  granular  substance 
into  the  relief,  more  strongly  in  the  shadows,  where  there  was  a  thick 
layer  of  gelatine,  than  in  the  lights  where  there  was  little  or  none, 
and  thus  what  may  be  termed  a  “discriminating  grain”  would  be 
produced  by  artificial  means. 

The  result  of  trials  with  the  above  materials  showed  that  a  fairly 
good  grain  of  this  kind  could  be  produced  with  fine  glass-paper,  but 
it  wa3  rather  uneven  and  patchy.  I  next  tried  sifting  granular 
powders— such  as  fine  graining  sand,  emery  powder,  powdered  glass 
and  cuttle-fish  bone  (also  previously  treated  with  wax) — on  to  the 
wet  relief  and  allowing  them  to  dry.  It  was  found  that  of  these 
four  substances  the  fine  graining  sand  was  the  best,  and  gave  a  well- 
defined,  regular  grain,  deepest  in  the  shadows,  where  the  sand  was 
drawn  well  into  the  thickest  parts  of  the  gelatine,  as  they  contracted 
in  drying,  and  progressively  shallower  as  the  gelatine  became 
thinner  in  the  lighter  tints. 

Further  experiments  have  shown  that,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  and  with  certain  tissues,  the  action  of  the  sand  is  to  so 
thoroughly  break  up  the  gelatine  relief  so  that  it  appears  quite  like  a 
chalk  or  stippled  drawing  in  the  lighter  shades,  as  the  plates  ex¬ 
hibited  will  show.  This  action  appears  most  strongly  in  reliefs  that 
have  been  treated  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  after 
development — though  with  some  tissues  it  appears  almost  as  strong 
in  reliefs  that  have  either  been  dusted  with  sand  immediately  after 
development  or  after  treatment  with  alum. 

When  the  reliefs  are  dry  the  waxed  sand  can  be  removed  without 
much  difficulty,  though  it  requires  some  care.  It  can  sometimes  be 
brushed  off  the  reliefs  dry,  but  is  better  washed  off  under  water. 
The  sand  is  prepared  by  melting  a  small  quantity  of  the  waxy 
material  into  it  over  a  gas  or  other  stove,  and  when  thoroughly 
mixed  it  is  removed  from  the  stove  and  well  stirred  till  cold.  The 
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sand  will  then  be  found  to  retain  all  its  granular  properties  and  be  little 
altered  in  appearance.  We  have  tried  wax,  paraffine,  and  stearine  for 
coating  the  sand,  and  they  all  appear  to  answer  almost  equally  well. 

After  the  removal  of  the  sand  the  reliefs  are  dried,  and  are  then 
ready  to  be  brushed  with  plumbago  and  electrotyped.  There  has 
scarcely  yet  been  time  to  ascertain  the  full  practical  value  of  the 
method,  or  the  best  way  of  applying  it;  but  as  it  seems  promising, 
and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  instance  of  a  “  discriminating 
grain”  being  produced  by  purely  artificial  means,  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Society,  and  hope  on  some  future  occasion 
to  be  able  to  show  some  more  perfect  results. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  acknowledgments 
to  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  to  his  manager,  Mr.  Foxlee,  for  the  kind  and 
efficient  aid  I  have  received  from  them  in  working  out  the  process, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson,  of  the  Typographic  Etching  Com¬ 
pany,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  hints  and  kindly 
assistance.  J.  Waterhouse, 

Major  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Assistant 
Surveyor-General  of  India. 


REMOVING  THE  COLOUR  FROM  GELATINE 
NEGATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  long,  and  will  simply  say  that  when 
any  one  is  working  the  gelatine  process,  and  finds  out  something 
which  may  be  of  value  to  others,  he  is  bound  to  make  it  public. 
The  experience  of  mine  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  was  the 
result  of  an  accident,  but  it  promised  so  much,  and  seemed  to  give 
such  a  new  power  to  the  gelatine  worker,  that  I  made  further 
experiments,  aud,  having  shown  the  results  to  others,  their  opinions 
have  emboldened  me  to  come  forward  and  give  the  details.  I  was 
using  an  emulsion  with  pyrogallic  acid,  and  one  of  the  negatives  so 
produced  was  of  the  well-known  yellow  colour,  and  extremely  dense. 
Thinking  it  was  useless  I  placed  it  in  the  alum  bath,  and  there  it 
was  left  until  the  following  morning,  when  on  taking  it  out  I  was 
astonished  to  find  the  yellow  colour  was  removed  and  the  density 
reduced,  resulting  in  one  of  the  finest  negatives  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
showed  the  negative  to  Colonel  Wortley  and  to  Mr.  Mawdsley,  who 
were  both  surprised,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  seen  before.  I 
repeated  the  experiment  by  leaving  a  yellow  and  dense  negative  in 
the  alum  solution  from  Saturday  until  Monday  morning,  when  exactly 
the  same  result  followed.  The  advantages  I  draw  from  the  use  of 
this  method  are  three  in  number — first,  the  power  to  remove  the 
yellow  colour;  second,  the  power  of  reducing  density,  the  reason  for 
which  I  leave  the  chemist  to  decide ;  third,  and  perhaps  as  important 
as  the  two  others,  the  fact  that  the  alum  hardens  the  gelatine  so 
much  that  it  dries  almost  immediately,  and  entirely  overcomes  the 
greediness  for  moisture  which  is  the  drawback  of  the  gelatine  pro¬ 
cess.  Valentine  Blanchard. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Blanchard  said  he  used  what  practically 
might  be  termed  a  saturated  solution  of  alum.  The  beneficial  effect, 
however,  was  only  seen  when  the  negative,  after  development,  had  not 
been  allowed  to  get  dry.  If  once  dried  the  alum  no  longer  acted  in 
the  same  way. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  copy  from  the  official  organ  of 
the  Society  the  following  short  communication  from  Capt.  W.  de  W. 
Abney,  F.R.S.  : — “Mr.  V.  Blanchard,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  has  told  us  that  alum  will  remove  the  colour  from 
gelatine  plates  which  have  been  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
ammonia.  It  may  be  also  interesting  to  note  that  prolonged  immersion 
of  the  negative  in  the  hyposulphite  bath  answers  the  same  purpose,  as 
does  also  immersion  in  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In  all 
cases  it  is  a  dye  which  is  removed,  and  a  dye  of  a  definite  composition, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  organic  matter  of  the  plate.  Alum  has  a 
great  affinity  for  many  dyes,  and  hence  abstracts  them.  Hyposulphite 
appears  to  act  as  a  bleaching  agent,  as  of  course  does  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  The  only  density  that  is  taken  away  from  the  plate  by  the 
alum  is  the  density  produced  by  the  dye  and  nothing  else,  and  the 
same  density  which  was  destroyed  can  apparently  be  given  a  negative 
by  re-dyeing  the  film.  I  may  mention  that  the  useful  office  of  alum 
has  been  known  for  some  time  to  many  photographers,  myself  among  the 
number,  aud  Mr.  Blanchard  was  very  happy  in  having  given  the  ‘  wrinkle  ’ 
to  the  Society  in  general.” 

ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  METHOD  OF  MAPPING  THE 

LEAST  REFRANGIBLE  END  OF  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 

[A  communication  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  being  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1SS0.] 

Action  oe  Dyes  on  Silver  Bromide. 

In  December,  1S73,  Dr.  H.  C.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  announced  that  by 
means  of  dyed  collodion  films  which  contained  silver  bromide  he  had 


been  enabled  to  photograph  with  the  yellow  and  green  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  but  little 
chemical  effect.  About  the  same  time  I  had  set  myself  the  task  of  map¬ 
ping  the  ultra-red  region  of  the  spectrum,  and  I  was  naturally  led  to 
examine  the  method  advocated  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Vogel. 

If  a,  spectrum  be  thrown  on  an  ordinarily  prepared  photographic  plate 
containing  only  silver  bromide,  it  is  well  known  that  the  length  of  the 
spectrum  impressed  varies  considerably  from  that  obtained  by  a  plate 
containing  silver  iodide  or  silver  bromo-iodide.  The  commencement  of 
the  photographic  action  in  the  first  case  is  somewhere  near  the  line  B  or 
slightly  below,  and  in  the  last  two  near  E  in  the  green  ;  in  all  the  three 
the  action  extends  to  the  limit  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  ultra-violet. 
The  relative  chemical  effects  produced  by  the  different  rays  show  them¬ 
selves  by  a  varyiug  thickness,  or  what  is  usually  called  density,  of  the 
metallic  silver  reduced  or  precipitated  by  the  action  of  developing  solu¬ 
tions.  For  the  above-named  silver  compounds  the  maximum  effect  is 
somewhere  about  the  line  G ;  and,  if  we  represent  the  density  of  the 
metallic  silver  at  any  point  by  ordinates,  it  will  be  found  that  the  area 
of  the  curve  formed  by  joining  the  ordinates  fairly  represents  the  rela¬ 
tive  sensitiveness  of  the  compound  to  the  action  of  white  light. 

With  silver  bromide  the  curve  falls  gradually  towards  B,  and  similarly 
towards  the  ultra-violet.  With  silver  iodide  and  bromo-iodide  the 
curve  falls  suddenly  near  G,  and  the  chemical  effect  from  the  bottom  of 
this  descent  to  E  is  but  very  feeble  ;  whilst  for  the  more  refrangible  <  I 
above  G  it  follows  pretty  nearly  the  curve  of  the  bromide. 

When  collodion  films  containing  silver  bromide  are  dyed,  by  flowing 
over  them  an  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution  of  certain  dyes,  and  exposed 
to  the  spectrum,  the  resulting  curves  are  modified  in  a  marked  mam,'  r. 
They  almost  exactly  correspond  to  curves  compounded  of  the  absorption 
curve  of  the  dye  used  and  of  the  absorption  curve  of  the  unreduced 
silver  bromide.  For  example  :  if  we  examine  a  simple  bromide  film  with 
the  spectroscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  absorption  takes  place  along  the 
whole  visible  spectrum  corresponding  with  the  density  curve  of  this 
compound.  An  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  eosine— supposing  we 
are  going  to  employ  that  dye  to  stain  the  film — gives  an  absorption  band 
in  the  green,  together  with  a  less-marked  region  of  absorption  in  the 
blue  and  violet.  If  these  two  absorption  curves  be  combined,  we  shall 
find  that  in  the  density  curve  obtained  by  exposing  a  stained  film  to  the 
action  of  the  spectrum  we  get  a  reproduction  of  this  compound  curve. 
Yogel  explained  this  remarkable  action  by  a  theory  which  seemed  to  be 
contrary  to  our  present  idea  of  molecular  physics;  and  in  my  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  in  this  direction  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  a 
more  acceptable  solution,  involving  no  new  laws  of  the  action  of  radia¬ 
tion  on  matter.  Some  of  the  dyes  employed  (and  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  belonged  to  the  aniline  series)  could  form  compounds  with  silver, 
and  when  brought  in  coutcict  with  silver  nitrate  the  action  of  light  on 
the  compounds  was  perfectly  intelligible.  Vogel,  however,  pointed  out 
that  if  a  bromide  film  were  perfectly  freed  from  all  silver  nitrate  by 
immersion  in  potassium  bromide,  then  washed,  next  treated  with  tannin, 
and  dyed,  a  similar  density  curve  was  obtained.  I  need  scarcely 
recount  the  numerous  experiments  -which  I  undertook  ;  one  of  the  final 
ones  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  a  reasonable  explanation  could  be 
offered. 

A  few  granules  of  the  dye  were  taken  aud  dissolved  iu  normal  collo¬ 
dion,  a  glass  plate  was  coated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  film 
dried  and  exposed  to  the  spectrum.  It  was  found  that  in  those  regions 
where  the  spectrum  was  absorbed  a  bleaching  of  the  dyed  film  was  evi¬ 
dent.  Thus,  with  eosine  a  bleaching  took  place  in  the  green  rays 
corresponding  with  its  absorption  band,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  yel¬ 
low  and  blue  rays.  If  after  such  an  exposure  the  dyed  collodion  were 
coated  in  the  dark  room  with  collodion  containing  silver  bromide  in 
suspension,  and  an  alkaline  developing  solution  applied,  it  was  found 
that  the  silver  bromide  was  reduced  to  metallic  silver  on  those  parts  of 
the  plate  which  had  been  bleached  by  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  an  l 
the  density  curve  followed  the  curve  of  absorption  of  the  dye. 

Photographers  have  long  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  sorts  of 
organic  matter  on  a  glass  plate  will  cause  the  reduction  of  silver  on  those 
portions  of  the  plate  on  which  it  exists.  The  bleached  dyes  partake  of 
the  nature  of  this  organic  matter,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  a 
state  of  oxidation  favours  this  disposition.  From  exposure  of  the  dyes 
iu  different  media  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum  it  seems  that  the 
bleaching  is  due  to  a  state  of  oxidation  of  the  dye.  If  a  film  contain¬ 
ing  silver  bromide,  and  dyed,  were  exposed  iu  hydrogen  to  the  action 
of  the  spectrum,  the  density  curve  was  that  due  aloue  to  the  action  of 
silver  bromide,  aad  the  dye  did  not  affect  it,  excepting  so  far  as  it  acted 
as  a  screen  to  prevent  the  full  intensity  of  the  light  falling  on  the 
bromide. 

The  dyes  which  are  most  active  are  those  which  are  known  as  yielding 
fugitive  colours  ;  a  permanent  colour  produces  no  effect  beyond  the 
above  screening  the  light  from  the  silver  bromide.  It  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that  when  a  film  containing  finely-suspended  matter  is  dyed  the 
change  effected  on  the  dye  is  much  more  rapid  than  when  a  continuous 
film  is  acted  upon,  for  the  dye  surrounds  these  very  small  particles,  and 
thus  a  large  surface  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  renders  oxidation 
comparatively  easy.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  I  can  confidently 
state  that  iu  no  case  did  the  addition  of  the  dye  cause  any  chemical 
effect  to  be  produced  by  the  rays  below  A  of  the  solar  spectrum,  nor 
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has  Vogel  claimed  that  they  do.  1  am  aware  that  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society *  Major  Waterhouse  has  stated  that  by  staining 
the  film  with  tumeric  he  obtained  evidence  of  the  existence  of  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum  a  little  less  refrangible  than  A,  but  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  lines  so  shown  are,  except  in  one  instance,  “reversed.” 
That  is,  absorption  lines  appear  as  opaque  on  the  transparent  body  of 
the  spectrum  instead  as  of  a  normal  character,  viz. ,  transparent  on  an 
opaque  body.  This  reversal  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  +  and  is  dependent  on  a  different 
action  entirely  to  that  which  I  am  now  considering. 

W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 
Captain  R.E. 

( To  he  concluded  in  our  next. ) 

-  -  - 

Peelings  of  j&mtlies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  1  .... 

„  1  .... 

,,  1  .... 

„  2  .... 

,,  2  .... 

Edinburgh  . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Museum,  Queen’s-road,  Bristol. 
160a,  Aldersgate-street. 

Society  of  Arts,  Jolin-st.,  Adelphi. 
The  Baths. 

Bristol  Amateur  . 

South  London  (Annual  Meeting) 
Bolton  . 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  11th 
instant, — Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R..A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after 
which  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  announced,  viz.  : — 
President:  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. —  Vice-Presidents  :  A.  Coventry, 
John  Chadwick,  C.  Adin,  J.  W.  Leigh,  and  Thos.  Heywood. — Council: 
N.  Wright,  J.  Pollitt,  R.  Atherton,  John  Schofield,  John  Warburton, 
T.  Sefton,  T.  Chilton,  James  Young,  John  Kershaw,  and  George 
Wardley. — Treasurer:  W.  G.  Coote. — Hon.  Secretary:  W.  J.  Chad¬ 
wick. 

The  President  thanked  the  members  for  the  honour  they  had  again 
conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  S.  D.  McKillen  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  past  officers, 
and  spoke  at  considerable  length  of  the  energy  and  earnestness  that  had 
been  displayed  by  most  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  ballot  was  taken,  and  the  following  gentlemen  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society  : — Mr.  W.  Holt,  Mr.  Chas.  Barr,  Mr.  J. 
Ingham,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  and  Mr.  H.  Hodgkinson. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Thorp,  of  Leeds,  soliciting  exhibits 
for  an  exhibition  illustrating  the  progress  of  photography,  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Leeds. 

A  number  of  complimentary  tickets  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  duly  acknowledged. 

Mr.  John  Pollitt  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  On  Certain  Points  of 
Comparison  Between  Gelatino- Bromide  and  other  Processes  of  the  Bromo- 
Iodide  Family.  [See  page  569.]  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  prints  from  15  x  12  negatives  in  duplicate,  viz.,  collodio- 
albumen  and  gelatine,  taken  under  exactly  the  same  conditions. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Atherton,  Knott, 
Kershaw,  and  Ruston  took  part. 

Mr.  Pollitt  then  presented  to  the  Society  the  interesting  series  of 
photographs  he  had  exhibited,  and  was  awarded  a  very  cordial  vote  of 
thanks,  both  for  his  valuable  paper  and  his  presentation. 

Mr.  Mallalieu  exhibited  a  number  of  gelatino-bromide  stereoscopic 
negatives,  taken  on  plates  of  his  own  preparation,  and,  in  accordance 
with  a  suggestion,  decided  to  keep  them  over  until  next  meeting  and 
then  to  exhibit  them  in  a  frame,  so  that  all  the  members  could  see 
them  distinctly. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sefton  showed  a  few  very  charming  prints  from  collodio- 
albumen  negatives.  His  object  in  showing  them  w7as  that  twelve 
months  had  elapsed  between  printing  and  toning.  The  paper  was 
Durand’s. 

Mr.  John  Kershaw  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter.  It  was  a 
band  of  cloth  wound  round  a  roller,  and  by  relieving  a  small  catch,  and 
in  virtue  of  an  india-rubber  cord,  the  band  of  cloth  was  rapidly  wound 
on  to  another  roller.  In  transit  the  exposure  was  made  by  a  slit  or 
hole  in  the  cloth  band.  The  shutter  was  very  rapid,  light,  and 
ingenious. 

Mr.  Pollitt  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cussons,  a  photograph  by 
moonlight.  The  negative  was  taken  on  an  extra-rapid  gelatino-bromide 
plate.  The  exposure  was  made  by  a  French  lens,  full  aperture,  for 
half-an-hour  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  18th  October 
last. 

Mr.  Thomas  Chilton  exhibited  several  gelatino-bromide  negatives 
(on  plates  prepared  by  himself),  which  were  good  and  perfect  negatives 
*  Yol.  xxvi.,  p.  186.  t  Vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  291  and  451. 


when  taken  three  years  ago,  but  had  now  changed  colour,  and  some  of 
them  were  more  or  less  covered  with  spots.  Several  opinions  were  given 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  disastrous  change. 

Mr.  John  Schofield  showed  two  very  fair  prints  from  negatives 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society’s  trip  to  Haddon  Hall.  The 
exposures  were  made  during  a  downpour  of  rain. 

Mr.  R.  Knott  exhibited  a  filter  for  gelatine  emulsion  work,  con¬ 
structed  of  glass  and  wash-leather. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  then  exhibited  some 
magnificent  stereoscopic  transparencies  d  la  Breese,  forwarded  by  Mr. 
John  Harmer,  of  Wick,  near  Arundel.  These  pictures  were  universally 
admired  for  their  delicacy  and  general  excellence.  The  moonlight 
pictures  were  considered  quite  equal  to  anything  ever  produced,  lie 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick)  also  showed  a  “turn-table”  which  he  had  made 
for  use  with  his  stereoscope,  microscope,  and  other  scientific  instru¬ 
ments,  arranged  so  that  almost  any  number  of  persons  sitting  at  an 
ordinary  table  could  in  turn  make  use  of  the  instruments  without 
moving  from  their  seats. 

Mr.  Benson  exhibited  a  small  and  very  portable  non-actinic  lamp, 
which  he  had  contrived  for  use  when  away  from  home.  It  was  intended 
to  use  a  night  light  inside,  and  when  closed  was  so  small  as  to  be  carried 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  yet  perfect  ventilation  and  efficiency  was 
secured. 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  Jun.,  suggested  that  the  members  should  at 
the  next  meeting  exhibit  the  work  of  the  past  season. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  said  he  intended,  if  possible,  to  get  up  a 
lantern  night  for  the  December  meeting,  and  hoped  to  be  supported  with 
many  lantern  novelties  from  various  sources. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

- o- — 

BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
11th  instant, — Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson  in  the  chair. 

The  ordinary  formal  business  having  been  transacted,  Mr.  A.  Brock- 
bank  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Harwood  and  Mr.  Rideout  were  appointed  to  scrutinise  and  cast 
up  the  voting  papers,  the  following  being  the  result : — President :  Mr. 
Jno.  Hick,  Esq.  —  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  Thos.  Parkinson  and  R.  Har¬ 
wood. — Secretary :  Mr.  Chas.  K.  Dalton. — Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  Banks. — 
Council:  Messrs.  Hick,  Dalton,  Harwood,  Parkinson,  Galloway,  Banks, 
Tonge,  Knowles,  Haslam,  and  Heaton. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

AVe  meet  tonight  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Bolton  Photographic  Society, 
the  first  meeting  being  held  on  the  6th  November,  1879.  The  preliminary 
meetings  necessary  for  its  formation  were  held  at  the  West  Ward  Reform 
Club,  Duke-street,  in  September  and  October  of  that  year.  The  Association 
was  formed  “  for  the  communication  of  new  and  interesting  information  con¬ 
nected  with  photography,  and  the  mutual  improvement,  benefit,  and  recreation 
of  the  members.” 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  its  formation  not  having 
been  recorded,  we  are  unable  to  lay  before  you  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Society;  however,  we  find  twenty-four  members  paid  the  first  subscription  in 
January,  1880.  Up  to  the  present  month  nine  have  been  elected,  and  one  has 
resigned,  leaving  a  total  of  thirty-two  members. 

During  the  year  six  ordinary  monthly,  five  council,  and  two  special  meetings 
have  been  held.  Two  lantern  exhibitions  have  taken  place — one  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Galloway  and  one  by  Mr.  Shipperbottom.  For  these  we 
have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Harwood,  and  Mr.  Shipperbottom 
for  the  transparencies. 

A  practical  demonstration  has  been  given  by  your  Secretary  of  the  platino- 
type  process,  a  magnificent  series  of  prints  lent  by  the  company  being  also 
exhibited. 

At  the  ordinary  meetings  novel  and  useful  apparatus  were  brought  before 
the  members. 

Outdoor  meetings  have  been  held  at  Smithell’s  Hall,  Miller’s  Dale,  and 
during  the  summer  recess  at  Llangollen,  Bowdon,  Clifton,  and  the  annual  one 
at  Mytton. 

As  you  will  have  observed,  notices  of  the  meetings  and  the  various  interests 
connected  therewith  have  been  duly  inserted  in  the  local  press  and  photo¬ 
graphic  journals. 

The  whole  of  our  members’  work  during  the  year  (we  refer  to  that  brought 
before  the  Society)  has  been  upon  plates  prepared  with  gelatine  emulsion— 
usually  the  commercial  ones.  We  are  not  able  to  call  to  mind  at  the  moment 
any  exhibit  upon  a  plate  from  a  home-made  emulsion. 

A  necessary  reform  to  introduce  is  in  connection  with  the  summer  pro¬ 
gramme.  Instead  of  the  plan  of  last  year’s  excursions,  which  took  place  on 
alternate  Saturdays,  it  would  be  preferable  to  choose  (say)  three  or  four 
picturesque  localities  within  easy  distance  for  a  half-day’s  visit;  the  dates  to 
be  fixed  and  adhered  to.  Two  very  necessary  alterations  were  accomplished  at 
the  last  meeting,  namely,  the  election  of  two  vice-presidents  in  the  future,  and 
the  fixing  of  November  for  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Council  cannot  conclude  without  wishing  the  Society  “  many  happy  re¬ 
turns  of  the  day,”  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Bolton  Photographic  Society  may 
exist  to  enjoy  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Haslam  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year,  and  congratulated  them  on  the  Society’s  success 
so  far,  trusting  it  would  go  on  increasing  during  the  coming  season. 
Mr.  Jukes  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  Catlow  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hampson,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  in  reply,  referring  to  the  annual  report,  said  it  left 
him  nothing  to  dwell  upon.  He,  however,  trusted  they  should  still 
add  to  their  numbers,  and  that  the  gelatine  process  would  be  a  further 
inducement  to  many  gentlemen  to  join.  He  had  been  many  years 
a  photographer — longer,  he  thought,  than  any  member  present — but  he 
had  had  more  success  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  one. 
He,  finally,  thanked  the  members  for  the  votes  of  thanks  just  passed  to 
the  officers  and  Council. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  about  9-30  p.m. 


Comsjjonbtim. 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

American  versus  European  Skill  in  the  Construction  of  Cameras. 

— Yankee  Ingenuity. — Fair  of  the  American  Institute. — In¬ 
stantaneous  Photography  as  Applied  to  Shipping.— Depicting 

Motion. 

I,  as  a  representative  Briton,  feel  as  if  I  have  just  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  American  mechanic.  My  foeman  in  this  case 
was  “  worthy  of  my  steel  ”  or  of  anybody’s,  for  he  is  the  manager  of  the 
workshops  of  the  American  Optical  Company,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Fleming  has  no  overweening 
fondness  for  anything  English  as  such;  for,  being  a  Frenchman  by  birth 
and  education,  and  an  American  citizen  by  choice,  he  is  not  absolutely 
free  from  certain  strong  likings  and  dislikings  (I  do  not  go  the  length 
of  designating  them  'prejudices)  not  quite  disconnected  with  both  na¬ 
tionalities.  Very  freely  do  I  admit  the  great  inventive  faculty  of  our 
friend,  especially  in  a  utilitarian  direction.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  I 
gave  him  any  mechanical  problem  to  solve  in,  or  connected  with,  the 
construction  of  a  camera,  he  would  do  so  in  an  effective  manner  and  in  a 
brief  period  of  time.  But  he  persists  in  adopting  certain  principles  to 
which  he  adheres  with  Spartan  rigidity.  These  principles,  when  brought 
to  a  focal  point,  may  be  thus  expressed  : — Given  good-fitting  and  smooth 
action  in  a  camera,  of  what  use  is  fine  finish  in  non-essential  parts  ?  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find  the  hinges  and  screw-heads 
of  cameras  left  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  wh,en  they  emanated 
from  their  originators.  An  English  maker  would  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  placing  screws — and  these  iron  screws,  too — in  a  slide  otherwise 
than  with  the  slits  placed  all  in  a  line  and  the  heads  nicely  polished; 
but  the  typical  American  camera  is  innocent  of  such  appeals  to  the  eye. 
Possessing,  as  I  do,  some  very  choice  specimens  of  the  highest  class  of 
English  workmanship  as  developed  in  cameras  and  slides,  by  more 
makers  than  one,  I  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Fleming  to  call  at  my  residence 
and  examine  them.  The  cameras  and  slides  in  question,  I  may  premise, 
were  intended  for  landscape  photography,  and  many  of  the  dark  slides 
were  of  the  double  kind.  He  was  not  backward  in  expressing  his  high 
opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  finish  of  the  dark  slides;  “but,”  said  he, 
“your  English  system  is  wrong  altogether.”  Drawing  the  shutter  half¬ 
way  out  and  looking  along  it  from  the  inside — “See,”  he  remarked, 
“how  the  light  comes  streaming  in  between  the  shutter  and  the  body  of 
the  dark  slide ;  this  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  fog  a  sensitive  plate. 
Now  in  our  cameras  such  a  thing  is  quite  impossible ;  for,  while  we  draw 
the  shutter  entirely  away  from  the  slide  and  hold  it  in  the  hand  during 
exposure,  the  aperture  is  closed  by  a  spring  trap  with  so  much  rapidity 
of  action  as  to  cause  the  passage  of  the  light  to  be  entirely  debarred 
access  long  before  the  end  of  the  slide  is  withdrawn  from  the  orifice. 
Until  your  makers  adopt  some  such  system  as  this  their  dark  slides  will 
always  remain  defective.” 

Seeing  that  two-thirds  of  the  slides  in  my  possession — which  were 
soon  afterwards  subjected  to  examination— were  found  seriously  defective 
in  the  shutting  out  of  light,  notwithstanding  that  a  band  of  black  velvet 
ribbon  was  glued  to  the  wood  for  the  shutter  to  “frictionise”  against 
while  being  drawn  in  and  out,  I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he  was 
quite  correct,  and  that  a  spring  trap  to  close  the  orifice  through  which 
the  shutter  was  being  withdrawn  was  better  than  pieces  of  velvet  for 
that  purpose. 

I  confess  myself  an  entire  convert  to  the  American  system,  so  far  as 
concerns  this  matter  of  the  sliding  shutter.  Mince  the  matter  as  we 
may,  it  is  superior  to  our  English  method  of  keeping  out  light.  This 
was  not  of  so  much  importance  a  few  years  ago  as  it  is  now.  In  by¬ 
gone  days  dry  plates  possessed  on  an  average  only  one-sixth  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  wet  collodion  plates  ;  but  nous  avons  change  tout  cela,  and 
dry  plates  now  possess  six  times  greater  sensitiveness  than  wet  collodion 
plates.  Hence  the  importance  of  not  allowing  even  the  very  faintest 
streak  of  light  to  find  its  way  by  leakage  into  the  interior  of  the  dark  slide. 

The  American  maker,  of  which  the  sharp-eyed  Mr.  Fleming  is  a  fair 
type,  is  not  slow  to  adopt  and,  if  possible,  improve  upon  anything  or 
everything  English  which  he  thinks  superior  to  the  existing  state  of 
mechanics  in  his  special  walk.  All  I  plead  for  here  is  that  our  English 
makers,  in  the  interests  of  their  clientele,  will  do  likewise,  and  avail 
themselves  of  such  common-sense  improvements  as  emanate  from  an 
essentially  improving  race  of  people. 
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In  order  to  afford  no  pretext  for  ignorance  of  the  various  mechanical 
niceties  that  are  to  be  found  in  American  photographic  productions,  I 
have  availed  myself  to  the  full  of  numerous  productions  of  a  national 
character  which  have  been  most  freely  brought  under  my  notice  ;  and 
in  an  early  number  I  shall  give  details  of  such  departures  from  the 
photographic  mechanics  of  “  our  fathers  ”  as  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable 
to  those  who  read  with  the  eyes  of  their  mind  open.  I  have  more  on 
this  subject  in  my  note-book  than  will  suffice  for  several  articles.  My 
next  letter  will  contain  an  account  of  a  wet  collodion  dark  Blide  patented 
in  this  country. 

The  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  is  now  open,  and  is  daily  and 
nightly  visited  by  great  crowds.  Topographically  it  occupies  “one 
block” — that  is,  the  entire  space  between  two  streets  (or  the  ,’-th  of  a 
mile)  and  two  avenues  (or  the  £th  of  a  mile).  I  may  here  say  that  New 
York  City  is  situated  on  an  island  about  thirteen  and  a-balf  miles  in 
length  and  from  one  mile  to  two  and  a-half  in  breadth.  Those  streets 
which  run  longitudinally  are  not  designated  streets  but  avenues,  and 
through  these  avenues  pour  the  whole  traffic  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other.  They  vary  in  number  from  nine  to  twelve  according  to 
the  irregularities  of  the  shore  line.  The  streets— for  the  most  part 
designated  by  numbers — run  across  the  island  at  right  angles  to  the 
avenues.  This  symmetrical  squareness  is  apt  to  prove  rather  offensive  to 
an  Englishman  at  first ;  but  his  aspirations  after  an  oblique  passage  or 
cross  cut  from  one  place  to  another  cannot  be  gratified. 

The  American  Institute  is  an  institution  somewhat  akin  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  England  in  its  scope  and  design,  and  not  unlike 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  its  division 
of  administration.  It  fosters  both  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  being 
especially  strong  in  applied  science.  It  has  special  sections  devoted  to 
agriculture,  chemistry,  mechanics,  optics,  photography,  and  other 
branches  of  science.  While  the  details  of  its  administration  are  in  the 
hands  of  its  own  members,  it  throws  open  to  the  general  public 
the  doors  of  its  public  meetings.  Its  Photographic  Section,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton,  meets  once  a  month  ;  its  Polytech¬ 
nic  Section  once  a  week,  and  so  on  as  regards  its  other  sectional  divi¬ 
sions.  Its  library  is  most  excellent.  Here  are  to  be  found,  inter  alia, 
the  leading  English  journals  devoted  to  chemistry,  photography, 
mechanics,  and  general  technics.  Its  annual  exhibition — the  Fair 
of  the  American  Institute — remains  open  each  year  for  eleven  weeks, 
opening  during  September. 

It  forms  a  perfect  whirl  of  steam  engines,  sewing  machines,  mechanics’ 
workshops — all  active,  or  “live,”  as  they  say  here — glass  blowing, 
turning,  confectionery,  cider  making,  electrical  exhibitions,  domestic 
appliances  of  every  description,  printing  presses  in  action,  showing 
everything  capable  of  being  done  with  that  great  power,  from  throwing 
off  newspapers  and  serials,  liberally  distributed,  to  printing  circulars 
and  sheets  in  inks  of  six  to  ten  colours  at  one  operation,  in  connection 
with  which  invention,  by  the  way,  the  name  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards 
occupies  a  primary  place.  But  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  even  indi¬ 
cate  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  this  great  “  Fair,”  which  quite  dazes  one 
on  the  first,  or  even  the  second  or  third,  visit ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
almost  every  American  art,  trade,  or  applied  science  is  here  represented. 

It  is  all  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Wager  Hull — a  name 
formerly  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  as  that  of  a  clever  photographic  amateur,  but  whose 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  appears  of  late  to  have  waxed  cold.  When  he 
arouses  himself  he  will  once  more  be  a  gladly- welcomed  mover  in  the 
New  York  amateur  circles. 

In  the  art  department  of  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  photo¬ 
graphy  is  well  represented — better,  indeed,  than  any  other  department 
of  fine  art.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  most  recent  and  finest  photographic 
triumphs  of  Bogardus,  Sarony,  Fredricks,  Pach,  Otto  Lewin,  Jordan, 
O’Neil,  Rockwood,  Wilhelm,  and  others — all  professional  photographers 
in  New  York  ;  while  chief  among  the  New  York  amateurs  are  H.  J. 
Newton  and  0.  G.  Mason.  Of  these  the  large  frame  of  Mr.  Newton 
merits  and  receives  special  attention.  It  contains  exclusively  a  number 
of  pictures  of  steamers — taken  some  quarter  on  and  others  side  on 
while  in  full  and  rapid  motion,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  camera. 
These  have  been  taken  with  such  great  rapidity  and  with  such  a  degree 
of  sharpness  that  not  only  can  the  faces  of  the  passengers  be  distinctly 
made  out  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  but  the  spokes  and  floats  of 
the  paddle-wheels,  the  minutest  detail  of  the  rigging  and  cordage,  and 
even  the  “walking-beam”  of  the  engine  (which  iu  steamboats  intended 
for  local  traffic  oscillates  on  the  deck  high  over  head)  arc  all  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  as  if  each  boat  had  obeyed  a  command  to  “  stand  at  ease  " 
while  the  photographic  operation  was  being  performed.  The  length  of 
several  of  these  boats,  as  pictorially  displayed,  is  about  six  or  seven 
inches,  the  process  employod  being  the  “moist  collodion  emulsun. 
The  lens,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  is  by  a  local  manu¬ 
facturer,  its  intensity  ratio  being  about  as  near  as  I  could  judge 
without  actual  measurement. 

I  now  leave  this  exhibition  for  a  time,  to  make  a  remark  on  a  topic 
of  current  interest  suggested  by  these  instautaueous  views  of  steam¬ 
boats.  To  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  secure  instautaueous  effects 
which  shall  convey  to  the  spectator  the  idea  of  motion  ?  I  am  aware  of 
all  that  has  appeared  on  this  subject  iu  Tut  British  Journal  off 
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Photography,  and  am  enabled  to  supplement  such  details  by  a  bit  of 
very  recent  experience  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In  the  exhibition  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Artists  is  a  picture,  by  an  artist  of  recog¬ 
nised  ability,  of  the  four-in-hand  of  a  gentleman  well  known  in  local 
circles,  as  it  is  seen,  or  supposed  to  be  seen,  bowling  along  through 
Fairmount  Park.  While  painting  this  picture  the  artist  appears  to  have 
had  before  him  some  of  Muybridge’s  instantaneous  photographs  of 
horses’  feet,  by  which  the  details  of  the  action  in  trotting  are  shown, 
and,  being  of  a  realistic  turn  of  mind,  he  appears  to  have  copied  them 
faithfully.  His  critics  allege  that,  not  content  to  paint  horses  as  they 
appear  to  the  unassisted  eye,  he  wishes  to  be  even  more  exact  than 
nature,  and  hence  shows  how  the  legs  would  look  if  photographed 
instantaneously  on  the  retina.  But  we  can  see  only  the  results  of  the 
various  instantaneous  positions.  We  can  perceive  only  the  fine  movements 
of  the  sixteen  legs  as  they  bend  to  their  work — not  their  ugly  analysis. 
Instead  of  four  horses  pinned  by  the  middle  to  the  background  and  vibrat¬ 
ing  their  boneless,  india-rubber  pasterns  like  the  legs  of  a  transfixed  insect, 
our  eyes,  as  they  are  given  us,  can  enjoy  the  fine  forward  rush  of  the 
team.  The  attempt  to  outdo  nature  has  ended  by  making  them  look  as 
if  they  were  not  moving  at  all.  But  what  of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle, 
the  horses  of  which  have  been  thus  instantaneously  secured  ?  Like  the 
steamboat  of  Mr.  Newton’s  camera — in  which  the  spokes  of  the  paddle- 
wheels  are  plainly  visible — the  spokes  of  the  Philadelphia  carriage 
ought  also  to  be  represented  in  detail  to  be  consistent  with  the  feet  of 
the  horses.  But  here  the  artist  has  departed  from  his  original  idea,  and 
has  painted  the  wheels  as  seen  by  ordinary  vision — not  by  the  camera 
operated  on  by  a  trigger  movement ;  for  the  wheels  are  blurred  between 
hub  and  tire  just  as  a  rapidly-revolving  wheel  appears  to  the  eye.  We 
know  that  the  spokes  are  there,  although  we  cannot  see  them.  The 
critical  spectator,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  sum  up  the  whole 
matter  thus,  as  a  writer  in  a  local  paper  has  done  : — “If  the  legs  are 
correct  the  wheels  are  wrong ;  if  the  wheels  be  true  the  legs  are  false. 
It  is  well  for  artists  to  keep  up  with  the  current  of  modern  inventions 
and  to  take  fresh  ideas,  wherever  and  however  they  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  ;  but  to  apply  such  an  odd  corner  of  photography  to  painting 
argues  a  strange  lack  of  feeling  for  what  is  great  and  permanent  in 
art.” 

When  Fox  Talbot  photographed  the  rapidly-rotating  newspaper  by 
the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  in  the  Loyal  Institution,  the  picture, 
although  the  paper  was  making  many  revolutions  per  second,  conveyed 
no  idea  whatever  of  motion  ;  for  all  one  knew  to  the  contrary  it  might 
have  been  nailed  to  the  wall  during  the  exposure.  One  dark  night  I  saw 
the  Scotch  express  train  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  illuminated  by 
a  flash  of  lightning.  It  was  then  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  but  it  appeared  as  if  standing  quite  motionless.  The  view  thus 
obtained  was  of  course  instantaneous  ;  but  owing  to  the  “  persistence  of 
vision  ”  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  thus  beheld  it  for  more  than  a  second, 
and  it  required  some  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  other  senses  than  that 
of  sight  to  realise  the  fact  that  the  train  thus  seen  arrested  and 
motionless  was  at  that  same  instant  being  shot  across  the  field  of 
view. 

In  the  photographs  of  the  steamboats,  although  the  boats  themselves 
are  arrested,  as  it  were,  in  their  onward  career,  yet  there  are  various 
items  by  which  rapid  motion  is  expressed.  Where  the  bows  cut  the 
sea  the  water  is  seen  rising  up  while  in  the  act  of  being  cleft,  while  the 
churning  of  the  waves  by  the  floats  of  the  paddle-wheels  conveys  the 
idea  of  motion  of  the  most  rapid  kind.  An  instantaneous  view  of  a 
crowded  street  taken  from  one  side  conveys  the  curious  idea  of  the  street 
cars,  stages,  and  ’buses  being  quite  stationary,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pedestrians  are  seen  to  be  hurrying  along.  In  like  manner  a 
certain  degree  of  blurriness  or  mal-definition,  in  addition  to  the  bending 
to  one  side  of  a  tree,  is  requisite  to  properly  convey  the  idea  of  a  storm 
in  a  forest.  Let  us  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  while  there 
are  several  things  which  cannot  be  adequately  represented  by  pure  pho¬ 
tography,  there  are  still  more  in  which  she  can  triumph  over  every  other 
kind  of  art.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

961,  Sixth  Avenue,  Neiv  York,  November  9,  1880. 


IODIDE  IN  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number  you  gave  Dr.  Eder’s  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  addition  of  iodide  to  gelatine  emulsion,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  “slows”  the  plates;  and  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your 
leader  you  also  quote  the  opinions  of  Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  R. 
Manners  Gordon  regarding  the  keeping  qualities  of  plates  so  prepared. 
I  would  ask  your  readers  to  suspend  their  judgment  regarding  the 
suitability  (or  the  reverse)  of  the  addition  of  iodide  until  they  have 
practically  tried  it. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  with  the  plates  I  prepare  myself — 

1st.  That  the  addition  of  ^  iodide  does  not  slow  the  plates,  and  that 
they  are  exquisitely  sensitive. 

2nd.  That  I  have  kept  plates  containing  this  proportion  for  eight 
months  without  any  deterioration  of  sensitiveness. 

3rd.  That  at  no  period  have  I  been  troubled  with  red  fog  or  general 
discolouration. 


4th.  That  the  plates  prepared  with  iodide  will  keep  months  between 
exposure  and  development. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

St.  Alban’s  Road,  Kensington ,  JF.,  W.  de  W.  Abney. 

November  20,  1880. 


THE  KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  GELATINO-BROMO-IODIDE 

FILMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  being  asserted  that  the  addition  of  an  iodide  is  fatal 
to  keeping  qualities,  the  following  fact  may  be  of  interest: — About 
March  of  the  present  year  I  prepared  a  small  batch  of  bromo-iodide 
plates  (Monckhoven’s  plan  of  stewing  with  ammonia).  These  were 
tested  and  several  plates  used.  The  remainder  were  inadvertently 
placed  on  one  side  in  my  drying-room,  and  were  not  again  noticed  until 
September.  Of  course  I  thought  they  were  spoiled,  but  before  cleaning 
off  I  determined  to  try  one.  To  my  surprise  it  was  good. 

I  think  that  this  test  may  be  considered  a  very  severe  one.  My 
drying-room  is  a  cellar,  which,  when  not  in  use,  is  decidedly  damp.  For 
three  months  during  the  summer  it  was  entirely  unused,  and  the  plates 
were  without  any  protection,  being  in  a  common  pine-wood  plate-box. 
I  send  the  particular  plate  that  I  tested  for  your  inspection. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Thomas  B.  Blow. 

Welwyn,  November  23,  1880. 

[The  negative  accompanying  the  above  letter  certainly  shows  no 
sign  of  any  deterioration  in  the  plate  employed. — Eds.] 


GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  Mr.  W.  Trenemen’s  answer  to  my  letter  he  at¬ 
tributes  my  want  of  success  in  working  the  gelatine  process  to  the 
construction  of  my  drying-box,  and  says  I  have  not  studied  Captain 
Abney’s  instructions  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 

Mr.  Trenemen  seems  to  think  that  the  constant  change  of  air  which 
Captain  Abney  says  is  needful  is  absent  in  my  box.  If  he  look 
again  at  my  letter  he  will  see  that  I  do  get  this,  for  1  distinctly  said 
there  was  enough  draught  to  move  a  piece  of  paper  held  to  the  chimney. 

The  plan  he  proposes — of  putting  the  lamp  in  the  cliimuey — I  have 
tried,  but  with  me  it  does  not  act,  as  my  dark  room  is  very  damp, 
being  a  disused  coach-house.  The  conical  tin  drum  at  the  bottom  of 
my  box  has  a  row  of  half-inch  holes  round  the  bottom,  there  being  the 
necessary  precautions  taken  to  keep  out  light.  I  can  dry  my  plates  in 
about  nine  hours,  so  it  cannot  be  too  rapid  drying  that  causes  my 
plates  to  frill,  as  Captain  Abney  says  they  may  be  dried  in  six  hours. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  R.  Brown,  Jun. 

Blenheim-terrace,  Bridlington,  November  23,  1880. 


GELATINE  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Is  there  not  some  error  in  figures,  or  why  the  enormous 
excess  of  bromide  in  Dr.  Eder’s  and  Mr.  G.  Dawson’s  proportions  for 
bromide  of  potassium  emulsion  with  ammonia  ?  380  bromide  of  potas¬ 

sium  is,  according  to  your  table  of  equivalents,  equal  to  583  of  silver. 
Mr.  Dawson  reckons  480,  Dr.  Eder  about  470,  of  silver. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

November  22,  1880.  Puzzled. 

— 4. — 

PHOTOGRAPHING  ANIMALS  IN  MOTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  a  few  words  in  answer  to  “Free  Lance.” 
This  gentleman  ends  some  sprightly  remarks  which  he  makes  at  my 
expense  by  asking  me  if  I  am  convinced.  Convinced  of  what,  Mr. 
“  Free  Lance?”  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  my  letter  again 
I  think  you  will  see  that  you  have  quite  misunderstood  me,  and 
that  your  lively  imagination  has  led  you  to  attribute  to  me  opinions 
which  I  was  never  guilty  of  holding.  I  said  nothing  about  a  “roll¬ 
ing  sea  with  sunbeams  playing  upon  it,”  nor  yet  did  I  talk  about 
“battle-fields  with  bullets  peppering  about,”  nor  even  about  “pin- 
wheels”  or  “stationary  squibs  of  a  second-rate  character.”  I  con¬ 
fined  my  remarks  entirely  to  the  case  of  animals  in  motion,  and  the 
gist  of  what  I  said  about  these  was  that,  if  artists  consider  that  the  pro¬ 
per  way  to  represent  animals  in  motion  is  as  if  they  had  suddenly  become 
rigid  in  a  certain  position  (I  would  refer  “Free  Lance”  to  the  famous 
picture  of  Aurora  Scattering  the  Dawn  for  an  example  of  what  I  mean), 
they  might  as  well  represent  them  in  a  possible  phase  of  motion  as  not, 
and  that  photography  might  be  of  use  in  indicating  what  these  phases  are. 

Possibly  “  Free  Lance  ”  considers  that  for  an  artistic  effect  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  it  is  necessary  that  an  animal  should  be  portrayed  as  no  animal 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  Whether  it  is  a  thing  to  be  attempted  at  all 
to  represent  in  a  picture  such  subjects  as  galloping  horses  is  for  the 
artist  to  decide.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  represented,  and  are  repre¬ 
sented  neither  as  they  really  are  or  as  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

By  the  way,  I  seem  to  have  offended  “  Free  Lance  ”  by  my  remarks 
about  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion.  I  am  not  convinced  on  that  point  either, 

1  for  the  very  simple  reason  that,  looking  out  of  my  window  at  the 


November  20,  1880] 
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rapidly-revolving  wheel  of  a  hansom  cab,  I  do  not  see  anything  like  a 
multitude  of  spokes,  but  see  a  blurred  disc  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
space  inside  of  the  tire. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  K.  Burton. 

John-street ,  Adelplii,  W.G.,  November  22,  1880. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  TECHNICAL  MEETING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  the  technical  meeting,  when  describ¬ 
ing  the  perfected  emulsifier,  you  omitted  to  mention  Mr.  T.  B.  Latch- 
more’s  name  in  conjunction  with  mine.  The  apparatus  then  shown  was 
the  joint  device  of  Mr.  Latchmore  and  myself. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Welwyn,  November  18,  1880.  Tiiomas  B.  Blow. 

MR.  NESBITT’S  CRITICISM  ON  THE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  feel  glad  if  you  would  kindly  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing,  referring  to  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  correspondence  : — 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  accuse  or  abuse  anyone  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  criticise  that  which,  to  my  surprise,  has  not  been  done  by 
some  utterly  disinterested  professional  photographer  previously.  Surely 
one  who  speaks  of  a  “green-eyed  monster”  must  himself  be  painted  in 
that  colour  to  the  greatest  extent,  or  else  he  would  have  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  professional  photographers  would  like  something 
different  as  an  argument  brought  forward  than  a  mere  accusation  in  an 
instance  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  mode  of  attack. 

The  (in  professional  circles)  unknown  respondent  to  Mr.  Nesbitt’s 
letter  has,  in  treating  the  matter  generally  without  bearing  on  the 
special  points  in  question,  laid  himself  open  to  a  serious  exposure,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  either  not  inspected  the  Exhibition,  or  has,  as  a  defender 
of  a  friend  and  exhibitor,  found  it  more  convenient  to  use  strong  terms 
to  impose  upon  the  reader  more  easily  the  possibility  of  the  past  criti¬ 
cism  having  been  founded  upon  jealousy. 

It  is  a  natural  thing  to  suppose  that  jealousy  has  been  the  cause  of  it, 
and  any  weak-minded  person  who  looks  upon  things  only  from  the  one 
side  would  be  ready  to  enlarge  upon  it,  thinking  the  majority  of  the 
readers  would  sympathise  with  him  and  the  rest  not  trouble  themselves 
about  it,  leaving  him  to  glory  in  the  dashing  response  he  undoubtedly 
believes  he  has  given. 

Now,  a  person  carefully  examining  both  sides  of  a  question  cannot 
help  commenting  on  the  merits  of  either  impartially.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  writer  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  letter  is  just  as  much  led 
away  by  a  reckless  defence  of  his  friend  at  all  hazards,  as  he  accuses 
Mr.  Nesbitt  of  jealousy.  If  not,  why  does  he  not  support  his  prejudicial 
remarks  by  a  clear  disproof  of  the  facts  Mr.  Nesbitt  has  brought  for¬ 
ward,  especially  as  Mr.  Thompson  acknowledges  him  to  be  as  skilful  a 
photographer  and  artist  as  he  is  known  to  be? 

To  judge  from  his  comments  on  it,  Mr.  Nesbitt  has  evidently  visited 
the  Exhibition,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  artist  of  the  value  he  has 
the  credit  to  be,  well  able  to  pass  an  opinion  and  judgment  upon  it. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  church  bells  of  Chester  Cathe¬ 
dral  had  not  rung  out  so  merrily  no  answer  would  have  been  made  to  the 
criticism,  which  was  not  alone  just  but  courageous  to  make  on  Mr. 
Nesbitt’s  part  ;  for,  if  his  motives  are  called  those  of  a  “  green-eyed 
monster’s,”  Mr.  Nesbitt  is  not  so  green  as  not  to  have  known  before 
writing  his  criticism  that  probably  he  would  be  accused  of  jealousy. 

No  doubt  the  honest  and  painstaking  judges  and  the  recipients  of  the 
medals  are  perfectly  satisfied  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  those  who  in  future 
time  intend  to  exhibit  are  as  easily  satisfied.  The  present  state  of 
things  is  certainly  not  very  encouraging  for  portraitists. 

In  conclusion:  I  should  like  to  hear  or  read  of  something  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  mere  abuse,  and  should  rather  like  to  hear  a  clear  disproof 
of  the  facts,  if  such  be  possible. — 1  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Z. 

Newmarket ,  November  16,  1880. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  truly  sorry  Mr.  Thompson  should  have  received 
such  a  violent  shock  to  his  mental  faculties  on  reading  my  strictures  on 
the  Exhibition  just  closed,  and  I  sincerely  trust  he  has  ere  this  quite 
recovered  his  equilibrium. 

He  will  doubtless  be  astonished  to  find  I  am  not  so  utterly  crushed 
by  his  sweeping  and  condemnatory  letter  but  that  I  am  still  capable, 
if  necessary,  of  defending  what  I  have  stated — the  more  so  as  I  am  so 
ably  supported  by  the  remarks  of  “Observer”  in  the  same  Journal  as 
his  letter  appeared. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  unable  to 
refute  my  assertions,  and  I  can  only  imagine  him  to  be  more  talented  as 
a  writer  than  as  a  photographer,  and  that  he  belongs  to  a  class  of 
gentlemen  who  delight  in  reading  their  names  in  print,  and  seizes  every 
opportunity  of  showing  off  their  abilities. 

I  cannot  find  anything  in  his  composition  which  needs  a  reply.  As  I 
stated  before,  he  does  not  disptite  the  truth  of  my  statements. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  G.  Nesbitt. 

Bournemouth,  November  17,  1880. 


IODIDE  IN  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  in  your  last  number  a  statement  by  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  that  plates  containing  iodide  are  ■wholly  devoid  of  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  that  he  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Russell  Manners 
Gordon.  I  have  recently  conversed  with  the  latter  gentleman,  and  he 
distinctly  told  me  he  has  had  no  experience  in  the  keeping  qualities  of 
gelatine  plates. 

My  experience  is  that  they  have  excellent  keeping  qualities.  I  pre¬ 
pared  and  carried  out  to  Switzerland  over  four  hundred  plates,  every 
one  containing  iodide.  Some  had  been  prepared  three  months  before 
exposure  and  been  kept  three  months  after,  and  not  the  slightest  dete¬ 
rioration  had  taken  place  ;  and  by  the  easy  and  brilliant  way  in  which 
they  developed  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  they  would  keep  for 
a  very  much  longer  time.  I  may  also  remark  that  these  plates  were 
exposed  to  great  extremes  of  temperature  in  the  hot  valleys  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  amongst  the  snowy  mountains  in  dry  and  wet  weather. 

I  must  confess  I  have  great  faith  in  the  use  of  iodide.  Capt.  Abney, 
Mr.  Russell  M.  Gordon,  and  also  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who  have 
recently  seen  these  negatives,  confess  that  they  are  not  deficient  in 
brilliancy,  and  which  I  certainly  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use 
of  iodide. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  \V.  England. 

November  24,  1880. 

Photographing  “a  Pair!” — There  are  several  ways  of  calling  a  man 
a  puppy,  but  a  photographer  did  it  about  as  neat  as  any  the  other  day. 
A  fashionable  individual  appeared  at  the  studio  with  a  genuine  New¬ 
foundland  puppy  and  wanted  its  picture  taken,  for  which  two  dollars 
were  asked.  “  How  much  do  you  ask  if  I  am  taken  on  the  same  pic¬ 
ture  ?”  “  No  extra  charge.  I  don’t  charge  any  more  for  one  than  1  do 

for  both  of  you.” 

Photographs  of  Nebula:. — Another  photographic  triumph,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  from  America.  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  the  famous 
discoverer  of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  has  succeeded  in  taking  a  distinct  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  bright  part  in  the  nebulae  of  Orion.  The  mottled 
appearance  of  this  vast  sheet  of  glowing  gases  has  been  fixed  very  well 
by  an  exposure  of  fifty  minutes.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  these 
dry  plates  over  the  wet  ones,  coupled  with  their  power  of  standing  a 
long  exposure  to  the  object,  adapts  them  for  this  delicate  work,  and  a 
new  field  for  astronomical  research  is  opened  up.  Nebulae  are  very 
numerous  all  over  the  midnight  sky  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  order 
to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  taking 
successive  photographs,  for  these  worlds  in  embryo  are  always  altering 
in  form  and  brightness.  Moreover,  the  glimmer  from  them  is  ordinarily 
so  feeble  that  it  will  require  the  most  limpidly-clear  nights  to  give  suc¬ 
cessful  results.  Observatories,  therefore,  all  over  the  world  will  pro¬ 
bably  begin  an  organised  system  of  photographing  them,  and  with 
praiseworthy  promptness  M.  Janssen,  the  celebrated  French  astronomer, 
has  already  commenced  the  work  in  the  observatory  of  Meudon,  with 
the  help  of  the  fine  telescope  which  enabled  him  to  take  his  famous 
spectra  of  the  sun’s  corona  in  1871. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  my  15  X  12  or  20  X  16  wave  bath,  quite  new,  or  set  of  dry- 
plate  boxes,  for  carte  or  cabinet  lens  by  a  good  maker. — Address,  C.  G., 
Bridge-end,  Rastrick,  Brighouse,  Yorks. 

A  71  X  5  sliding  camera,  by  Roucb,  rack  movement,  fitted  with  an  excellent 
cabinet  portrait  lens,  about  7^  inch  back  f<  cus,  2}  inch  diameter,  central 
stops  all  round,  in  exchange  for  a  10  X  8  Kinnear  or  other  light  camera. — 
Address,  W.  Woodlands,  Heaton,  Bolton. 

I  will  exchange  three  specimens,  32  X  28,  enlarged  on  canvas,  finish' d  in  oils, 
one  36  X  30,  of  the  ex-Mayor  of  Blackpool,  in  four-inch  gold  frames,  also 
Harrison’s  head-  and  body-rest,  for  anything  useful  in  photography.— 
Address,  J.  Biddle,  97,  Medlock-street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

I  will  exchange  a  12  X  10  portrait  lens,  by  A.  Ross,  and  a  12  X  10  square 
bellows-body,  double  swing-back  studio  camera,  fir  a  H  ire's  changing-b  x, 
size  7  X  5,  or  larger ;  or  landscape  camera,  with  several  double  backs,  size 
not  less  than  8|  X  6y— Address,  E.  Gael,  9,  Berkeley-vale,  Falmouth. 

Wanted,  slides  or  anything  useful  in  connection  with  the  magic  lantern.  I 
will  give  in  exchange  a  12  X  10  portrait  lens,  Derogy's  patent,  and  a 
10  X  10  mahogany  camera,  both  in  good  condition  ;  also  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphic  slides.— Address  Robert Mtllikbn, photographer.  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 

Wanted,  in  exchange  for  c  ipies of  The  BRITISH  JouuHAL  of  Photography 
for  1873  complete;  1875,  four  numbers  short;  1876.  two  numbers  short; 
1877,  one  number  short ;  1878,  two  numbers  short ;  1879.  one  number  short, 
offers  of  photographic  or  microscopic  material. — Address,  T.  B.,  Box  206, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Wanted,  gem  and  Victoria  camera,  nine  lenses,  to  take  twelve  gems,  and  two- 
wheeled  dark  cart  to  suit  a  pony.  I  will  exchange  Dallmeyer’s  half-plate 

lens,  Ross’s  symmetrical  lens,  full-plate  car. 

pedestal,  burnisher,  and  various  other  articles. — Address.  J.  Dirnr,  Winson- 
green,  Birmingham. 

For  exchange,  a7)  X  5  bellows-body  camera,  by  Rouch  ;  repcatiDg-back  ditto  ; 
portrait  and  view  lens,  combined,  by  Jamin-Darlot ;  spfiendid  concert  flute; 
and  some  very  reliable  dry  plates.  Offers  requested  in  exchange.  Wanted, 
cabinet  studio  camera  and  Dallnievcr’s  2b  pmtent  lens. — Address,  J  W, 
Hilder,  Crowa  Villa,  Park-place,  Eltham. 
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I  will  exchange  an  astronomical  telescope,  3-inch  achromatic  object  lenses,  one 
day  and  two  astronomical  eyepieces,  brass  body  dewcap,  claw  stand,  in 
polished  box,  for  a  good  gem  camera  with  nine  or  twelve  lenses,  or  a  good 
Victoria  camera  with  four  lenses.— Address,  Mr.  Bryan,  photographer, 
107,  St.  John-street,  Bridlington,  Yorkshire. 


Disturbance. — The  cause  of  your  trouble  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  mixture  of 
iodine  and  ammonia,  innocent  though  it  may  be  for  a  time,  iH  liable  to  form 
one  of  the  most  dangerously-explosive  substances  known  to  chemists-  ter- 
iodide  of  nitrogen.  This  explodes  even  in  the  moist  state,  and  frequently 
spontaneously. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(§|§P  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

*  *  We  have  quite  a  plethora  of  matter  in  type  this  week.  We  regret  to  have 
*been  compelled  to  leave  over  several  articles,  including  Retouchers  and  their 
Trials.  No.  II.;  monthly  “Patent”  article;  communications  from 
Malcolm  Rogers  and  Charles  King;  reports  of  meetings  of  foreign  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  &c.,  &c. 

Portia. — The  work  is,  we  believe,  out  of  print. 

Fraxinus.— Is  it  not  possible  that  some  light  may  have  got  to  the  plates  ? 
We  can  see  no  other  explanation. 

W.  F.  G. _ On  page  395  of  our  last  volume.  You  will  find  several  articles 

touching  on  the  subject  in  our  forthcoming  Almanac. 

Euonymin. — We  think  the  matter  must  be  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  named.  Had  you  not  better  write  again  ? 

Hardwich’s  “Photographic  Chemistry.” — Several  correspondents  write, 
in  reply  to  James  Banks,  that  they  have  copies  of  this  work  to  dispose  of. 

Alfred  J.  B. — We  cannot  supply  the  desired  information.  Why  not  write 
to  the  makers  of  the  plates  ?  They  may  possibly  tell  you  from  whom  they 
get  their  glass. 

B.  Bennett.— It  is  too  late  to  carry  your  suggestion  into  effect  during  the 
present  year;  but  we  may  probably  do  something  in  that  direction  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months. 

F.  Dutton. — The  formula  appeared  in  Mr.  Edwards’s  own  paper,  read  before 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  and  was  published  in  our  number 
of  April  9th,  in  the  present  year. 

Geo.  Francis.— Yes ;  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  negative  on  ordinary 
albumenised  paper ;  but  the  result  will  not  be  equal  to  that  obtainable  on 
glass,  especially  if  the  size  be  small. 

A.  Doubney. — We  cannot  undertake  the  task.  If  your  own  communication 
has  failed  to  elicit  a  reply  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  interfere,  though  we 
should  like  to  help  you  if  it  lay  in  our  power. 

B.  S.  J.— The  cabinet  prints  possess  some  merit,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
good.  We  do  not  think  you  are  sufficiently  qualified  to  take  a  first-class 
operator’s  situation  at  present— certainly  not  in  a  good  establishment. 

J.  Mason. — The  limes  are  certainly  worthless.  They  have  been  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  and  become  spoilt.  Throw  them  away,  and  obtain  a  fresh 
supply.  Preserve  the  latter  from  the  air  until  you  require  to  use  them. 

A.  Z. _ Make  the  solutions  slightly  warm  before  commencing  operations.  The 

bath  and  developer  should  never  be  of  a  lower  temperature  than  60°  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  if  you  wish  to  secure  rapid  exposures  with  wet  collodion. 

J.  Love  joy  (S.  W.).— Neutralise  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
expose  it  in  a  white  glass  bottle  to  the  sun  or  strong  light  for  a  few  days. 
Filter  and  acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  all  will  go 
well. 

H.  W.  (Bewdley). — You  cannot  do  better  than  consult  the  maker  of  the  lens. 
You  will  probably  only  get  it  spoilt  by  entrusting  it  to  a  “local  optician,” 
and  the  probability  will  be  reduced  to  a  certainty  if  you  attempt  to  repolish  it 
yourself. 

G.  H.  G. _ Evaporation  to  dryness  is  in  your  case  perfectly  useless,  as  the 

acid  is  non-volatile ;  that  is  to  say,  is  not  driven  off  by  heat,  as  you  suppose 
it  would  be.  Your  only  plan  is  to  neutralise  the  solution  carefully,  using 
the  test  paper  freely. 

Gelatine. _ The  best  method  of  mounting  enamelled  prints  so  as  to  preserve 

the  full  gloss  is  to  mount  them  either  with  glue  or  starch  before  they 
are  removed  from  the  glass.  If  the  attempt  be  made  afterwards  much 
of  the  gloss  will  be  lost. 

Joe  W.  W. _ The  combination  you  have  will  not  include  anything  like  the 

angle  you  mention.  The  most  you  will  be  able  to  secure  will  be  about  60°  ; 
but  then  you  will  have  to  employ  a  very  small  stop  indeed— not  larger  than 
one-sixtieth  of  its  focal  length. 

W.  H.  H. _ 1.  Yes,  it  may  be  used  several  times. — 2.  An  edging  only  is  neces¬ 

sary  unless  the  collodion  is  very  contractile. — 3.  The  plates  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  about  a  couple  of  minutes.— 4.  Wet  the 
plates  thoroughly  with  alcohol  and  water,  and  then  wash  under  the  tap 
until  the  water  runs  off  without  leaving  any  apparent  greasiness. 

Salop.— Procure  a  manual  on  electrotyping.  That  will  give  you  much  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  valuable  to  you  in  your  experiments.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  if  you  can  bring  your  process  to  perfection  it  will  prove  a  great 
commercial  success.  Not  knowing  anything  of  the  details  we  cannot  say 
if  it  be  patentable— that  is,  if  a  patent  taken  out  would  be  a  valid  one. 

Hope. _ Either  lens  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  No.  1  will  be  the  quicker  of 

the  two.  To  secure  good  definition  to  the  edges  of  the  plate  it  will  be 
advisable  to  use  a  longer  focus  than  is  necessary  to  take  a  carte  picture 
direct.  We  advise,  for  enlarging  from  carte  size,  that  a  lens  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  capable  of  taking  a  picture  of  the  cabinet  size,  and  this  is  what  our 
best  professional  enlargers  do.  The  best  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  smell  of 
benzole  from  your  bath  is  to  expose  it  to  a  free  current  of  air.  Some  say  that 
the  fumes  of  the  benzole  are  injurious  to  the  silver  solution,  but  we  have 
j.ot  experienced  any  ill  effects  from  them  in  our  practice. 


P.  G.  Newman. — In  working  the  waxed-paper  process  it  was  usual  to  press 
the  paper  flat  between  glass  plates  when  in  the  camera.  The  paper  which 
used  to  be  employed  was  Turner’s,  Whatman's,  or  Canson  Frere’s.  Dill, n 3 
operators  preferred  different  brands  according  to  taste.  Of  course  the  pap*  r 
was  not  albumenised.  We  do  not  know  how  the  collodion  you  wish  to 
render  more  sensitive  is  salted  already,  so  can  give  you  no  information. 
Probably  if  it  be  a  commercial  sample  you  will  not  succeed  in  rendering  it 
much  more  sensitive  than  it  now  is. 


The  Photographic  Club. — In  consequence  of  its  being  considered 
that  the  time  appointed  for  the  first  annual  dinner  (nine  o’clock)  on  tho 
8th  December  was  too  late,  it  has  been  decided  to  alter  it  to  seven 
o’clock  on  the  same  evening. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  December  2nd,  at  eight 
p.  m.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  The  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  will  be  elected,  and  Mr.  W.  Cobb  will  read  a  paper  on 

Ballooning  from  a  Photographic  Point  of  View. 

Honour  to  an  Amateur  Photographer. — We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Huggins,  the  distinguished  scientist  and  enthusiastic  amateur 
photographer,  has  had  conferred  on  him  the  Rumford  Medal  by  the 
Royal  Society,  in  recognition  of  his  invaluable  services  in  having  done 
so  much  good  spectroscopic  work  in  his  observatory  on  Tulse  Hill, 
determining  the  radial  component  of  the  velocity  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  relatively  to  our  earth,  mapping  the  photographic  spectra  of 
stars,  and  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  heat  of  the  stars. 

The  Electric  Light  Applied  to  Domestic  Purposes. — A  new 
system  of  electric  lighting  by  the  incandescence  of  filaments  of  carbon 
was  shown  and  explained  at  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  Swan  claims  to  have  solved  the  problem  of 
subdividing  the  electric  light  so  as  to  render  it  available,  when  certain 
minor  difficulties  are  overcome,  for  domestic  purposes.  Professor 
Tyndall,  who  was  present,  said  that  if  the  durability  of  the  carbons 
could  be  proved  by  experience,  Mr.  Swan’s  success  was  complete.  Our 
readers,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  photography  and  photographers, 
will  be  rejoiced  if  such  a  result  is  achieved  by  our  friend  Mr.  Swan. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday ,  November  19,  1880. 
Petition  for  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

J.  T.  Jackson,  Carnarvon,  photographer. 


OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  Publisher  informs  us  that  he  can  receive  until  Tuesday  next,  the 
30th  inst.,  a  few  pages  in  the  advertising  sheets  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  have  been  unable  before  now  to  forward  their  business  an¬ 
nouncements. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weehs  ending  November  24, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ON  SILVER  INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 
We  need  make  no  excuse  for  returning  once  more  to  a  subject 
which  of  all  others  occupies  the  minds  of  regular  workers  of  gelatine 
plates;  for,  be  he  as  successful  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate,  every  operator  will,  at  times,  produce  a  negative  which  requires 
intensification.  It  is  possibly  too  valuable  to  experiment  upon  or  to 
be  submitted  to  any  treatment  which  may  leave  it  in  a  state  of 
questionable  permanency;  hence  the  operator  requires  a  method  of 
intensification  which  shall  be  “  above  suspicion.” 

Mercury  in  various  forms  has  been  for  some  time  the  principal 
agent  employed  in  the  intensification  of  gelatine  plates,  chiefly,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the  effect  it  pro¬ 
duces,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  staining  or 
discolouration  of  the  film  under  the  operation  if  a  fair  amount  of 
washing  be  given  to  the  plate  previous  to  its  application.  Still 
there  have  been  complaints  on  all  sides — bitter  a"nd  heartfelt — of 
the  vagaries  of  mercury  intensification,  and  we  need  not  seek  far  to 
find  innumerable  instances  of  their  justice.  We  have  not  ourselves 
a  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  stability  of  the  mercurially-intensified 
image;  at  the  same  time,  we  may  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
much  of  the  “  fading  ”  or  change  which  occurs  in  such  plates  is  not 
due  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  to  insufficient  washing  between  the 
different  operations  as  to  any  inherent  liability  to  change  on  the  part 
of  the  mercurial  image. 

We  have  in  our  own  possession  numerous  gelatine  negatives  which 
have  been  intensified  with  mercury  during  the  past  two  years,  many 
of  which  have  completely  changed,  while  others  are  still  as  good  (or 
as  bad,  as  the  case  may  be)  as  at  first.  This  surely  points  to  some 
unnoticed  or  unknown  variation  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  where, 
so  far  as  we  know,  they  have  all  had  an  equal  chance  of  permanency. 
Reverting  to  collodion  negatives :  mercurial  intensification  has  long 
since  given  place  to  a  better  method — silver;  but  there  are  many 
negatives  still  extant  which  were  intensified  with  mercury  twenty  or 
more  years  ago  and  still  remain  unchanged.  If  we  are  not  mistaken 
both  Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  England,  besides  many  others,  could 
show  examples  to  prove  this.  Therefore  we  must  say  that  it  is  as  yet 
“not  proven”  that  the  fault  of  fading,  when  it  occurs,  is  due  to  the 
mercurial  image  itself  altogether. 

The  evil  would  appear  to  depend,  as  we  have  suggested,  on  the 
amount  of  washing  applied  to  the  plate  both  before  and  after  intensi¬ 
fication.  A  moderate  degree  of  washing  after  fixation  places  the  film 
in  such  a  state  that  it  is  oapable  of  receiving  the  mercurial  solution 
without  any  immediate  stain.  But  that  a  change  is  worked — a  com¬ 
pound  formed,  in  fact — by  the  contact  of  the  mercurial  solution  with 
hypo,  or  hyposulphite  of  silver  remaining  in  the  film  from  imperfect 
washing  scarcely  needs  demonstration  ;  and  if  it  do  not  make  its  pre¬ 
sence  visible  at  the  outset  it  is  tolerably  certain  to  do  so  sooner  or 
later.  We  have  only  to  take  an  unevenly-coated  gelatine  plate — one 
with  a  “  thick  edge  ”  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably — and  after 
fixing  wash  it  “  moderately  ”  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  plate  of  normal  thickness ;  then  immerse  it  in  the 
mercury-iodide  solution  and  watch  the  result.  The  chances  are  that 
the  thickened  portions  of  the  film  will  be  at  once  stained  and  rendered 
uemi-opaque,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  imperfectly 


fixed,  while  the  thinner  portions  retain  their  original  purity,  though 
all  parts  were  at  first  equally  clear. 

The  simple  fact  appears  to  be  that  imperfect  washing  has  been  at 
once  the  “making  and  the  marring”  of  mercurial  intensification, 
so  far  at  least  as  gelatine  plates  are  concerned.  The  ease  with 
which  the  plates  can  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
capable  of  standiug  the  application  of  mercury  without  immediate 
discolouration  has  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  that  form  of  inten- 
sifier,  while  the  insidious  germs  of  subsequent  danger  which  lurk  in 
apparently  innocent-looking  films  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
operator  have  gradually  brought  the  method  into  disrepute. 

The  same  matter — the  amount  of  washing  necessary — which  lies 
brought,  or  helped  to  bring,  mercury  into  vogue  has  militated  greatly 
against  the  adoption  of  any  form  of  silver  intensification.  Silver, 
unlike  mercury,  has  the  property  of  immediately  betraying  any 
carelessness  or  shirking  of  the  work  iu  washing  out  the  hypo,  and 
hypo,  compounds.  The  slightest  trace  of  these  will  at  once  produce 
an  indelible  red  stain  when  the  silver  intensifier  comes  iu  contact 
with  them ;  and  hence  the  latter  has  secured,  so  far,  but  scant  favour. 
This  is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  ou  account  of  any  desire  to  shirk  the 
work  of  washing,  but  rather  it  may  be  traced  to  the  uncertainty 
which  attaches  to  the  question  of  how  much  washing  a  gelatine 
plate  really  requires  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  hypo,  compounds. 
What  suffices  for  one  plate  today  will  possibly  prove  very  far  from 
sufficient  for  another  tomorrow;  and  this  uncertainty  will,  no  doubt, 
deter  many  even  of  the  most  careful  operators  from  risking  their 
negatives  in  so  hazardous  an  experiment. 

Chemistry  has,  however,  been  invoked  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of 
the  hyposulphite  or  hypo,  compounds — or,  at  least,  to  convert  them 
into  harmless  substances.  Some  months  ago  we  published  a  met 
of  Captain  Abney’s  iu  which  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  hydroxyl  was 
the  agent  employed  ;  this,  however,  is  an  expensive  liquid  not  readily 
obtainable  everywhere,  and  is,  moreover,  so  prone  to  decomposition 
that  in  the  hands  of  one  unversed  in  chemistry  a  great  amount 
of  uncertainty  still  remains.  If  it  be  used  too  strong,  again,  it 
destroys  the  capability  of  the  plate  to  “  take  ”  density.  These  weak 
points  set  aside,  hydroxyl  answers  its  purpose  admirably. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  however,  Captain 
Abney  brought  forward  another  and  far  simpler  plan— a  plau  so 
simple,  indeed,  that  it  is  surprising  no  one  has  suggested  it  for  the 
purpose  before,  and  one  which  many  have  undoubtedly  been  em¬ 
ploying,  unconscious  of  all  its  advantages,  for  some  time  past.  The 
substitute  for  hydroxyl  is  simply  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  in 
which  the  plate  is  immersed  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  having  been 
previously  washed  under  the  tap  for  a  similar  time.  After  another 
slight  wash  the  film  is  ready  for  the  silver  intensifier  without  any 
danger  of  staining.  The  efficacy  of  alum  iu  this  connection  was 
plainly  demonstrated  iu  a  plate  a  portion  only  of  which  had  beeu 
immersed  in  alum  and,  after  a  slight  wash,  the  whole  intensified  with 
silver.  One  portion  was  perfectly  clean,  the  other  enveloped  in  a 
deep  ruby  stain. 

Iu  our  numbers  for  July  11th  and  18th  last  year  we  spoke  of  the 
mutual  reactions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  alum,  and  a  reference 
to  those  articles  will  explain  the  chemical  changes  involved.  Alum 
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has  for  many  years  been  employed,  as  we  then  pointed  out,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  last  traces  of  hypo,  from  prints,  and  it  seems  somewhat 
remarkable  that  it  has  not  previously  struck  any  of  the  numerous 
gelatine  plate  workers  to  test  its  efficacy  for  the  same  purpose  in 
connection  with  gelatine. 


MAJOR  WATERHOUSE’S  NEW  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING 
“  GRAIN  ”  IN  PHOTO.  ENGRAVING. 

The  instructive  and  valuable  paper  read  by  Major  Waterhouse 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
and  which  we  reprinted  in  our  last  issue,  is  one  that  will  prove 
exceedingly  useful  to  all  who  are  experimenting  in  the  direction  of 
photo-mechanical  printing.  In  his  paper  the  author  confines  his 
remarks  to  the  production  of  “  grain  ”  on  copper  plates,  which  are  to 
be  printed  from  (like  those  which  have  been  etched  or  engraved  in  the 
ordinary  way)  in  the  copperplate  press,  although  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  method  may  be  made  available  for  the  production  of  grain  in  other 
processes  of  photo-mechanical  printing  where  half-tone  subjects  have 
to  be  dealt  with. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  new  plan  of  obtaining  grain  is 
its  extreme  simplicity,  and  that  it  is  not  hampered  by  any  patent 
restrictions.  Most  of  the  modern  methods  of  producing  printing 
surfaces  are  based  upon  the  action  of  light  on  chromated  gelatine; 
and  various  indeed  have  been  the  plans  adopted  for  breaking  up  the 
surface  into  stipple  or  line.  Talbot,  in  the  first  instance,  exposed 
the  prepared  plate  to  light  beneath  a  piece  of  fine  gauze  until  it  was 
impressed  with  its  image.  In  his  second  process — and  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  producing  some  very  promising  results— the  plate 
was  dusted  over  with  powdered  copal  or  other  resin  to  give  the  grain 
prior  to  its  being  bitten  in  with  the  etching  fluid. 

Since  that  time  the  “changes  have  been  rung  ”  on  these  methods 
in  almost  every  conceivable  way;  but  the  weak  part  of  them  all  has 
hitherto  been  that  the  grain  produced  is  of  the  same  size  through¬ 
out,  whereas  it  is  required  to  be  finer  and  shallower  in  the  lights  and 
half-tints,  and  coarser  and  deeper  in  the  shadows.  The  same  applies 
when  the  plate  has  been  grained  or  lined  mechanically  before  the 
photographic  operations  are  commenced.  In  Paul  Pretsch’s  method 
the  grain  was  produced  by  breaking  up  the  gelatine  surface  by 
chemical  means,  and  by  this  method  he  produced  some  very  good 
results ;  but  when  the  process  was  worked  upon  a  commercial  scale 
it  proved  very  uncertain,  and  it  was  found  that  much  hand-work  by 
skilled  engravers  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  plates  at  all 
satisfactory. 

In  1878  Major  Waterhouse  simplified  the  method  of  producing 
engraved  copper  plates,  which  have  a  chemical  grain  that  much 
resembles  a  chalk  drawing.  The  process,  we  may  here  mention, 
consists  of  printing  a  piece  of  ordinary  carbon  tissue  and  then 
developing  it  upon  a  copper  plate,  which  has  been  silvered  on  its 
surface.  After  the  print  has  been  developed  it  is  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  tannin  in  alcohol;  the  effect  of  this  treatment  is  to  break 
up  the  gelatine,  and  to  produce  a  grain  which  is  coarser  in  the 
shadows  and  finer  in  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  image.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  grain  is  produced  the  gelatine  is  hardened  by 
action  of  the  tannin,  assisted  by  the  alcohol.  From  this  a  printing 
plate  is  made  by  electrotyping. 

All  grain  produced  chemically  partakes,  more  or  less,  of  the 
character  of  what  is  known  in  carbon  printing  as  reticulation.  This 
can  be  seen  on  examining  a  collotype  plate,  the  coarseness  or  fine¬ 
ness  of  which  is  governed,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  rapidity 
and  temperature  at  which  the  plate  has  been  dried.  In  his  paper 
Major  Waterhouse  says  he  has  been  induced  to  abandon  this  method, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  experienced  in  working  under  slightly- 
altered  conditions,  as  he  found  that,  unless  there  was  some  pre¬ 
disposing  tendency  to  reticulation  in  the  tissue  itself,  the  alcohol 
and  tannin  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  was  explained  that 
the  temperature  of  the  water  used  for  mounting  the  exposed  tissue 
on  the  copper  plate  in  Calcutta  (where  the  process  was  successfully 
worked)  was  for  many  months  of  the  year  as  high  as  70°  to  80Q, 
and  to  this  is  probably  due  the  tendency  of  the  tissue  to  reticula¬ 
tion  ;  hence  its  property  of  yielding  grain  when  treated  with  the 
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alcoholic  solution  of  tannin,  which  it  quite  failed  to  do  when  the 
process  was  tried  in  London. 

Reticulation,  as  we  have  on  more  than  one  ocoasion  explained, 
may  always  be  brought  about  by  producing  greater  softness  or  solu¬ 
bility  on  the  outer  surface,  or  that  part  of  the  tissue  which  is  in  con¬ 
tact  with  its  support  during  the  development,  or  by  using  a  soft 
substratum,  which  will  allow  the  tissue  to  expand  laterally.  Reticu¬ 
lation  proper,  however,  is  not  what  is  required,  because,  as  Major 
Waterhouse  explained,  it  destroys  the  high  relief  of  the  shadows, 
which  is  quite  as  necessary  to  success  as  the  grain  itself.  This  may 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  gelatine  has 
expanded  in  a  lateral  direction,  and,  so  to  speak,  puckered  up  in 
small  ridges;  whereas,  had  it  remained  rigid,  it  would  have  been 
compact  and  solid,  and,  when  dry,  possessed  of  considerable  relief. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  any  process  depending  upon  such  trifling 
conditions  as  a  few  degrees  of  temperature  either  way,  and  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  to  be  varied  with  each  fresh  sample 
of  tissue,  would  have  but  little  practical  value,  unless,  indeed,  it 
was  worked  with  the  greatest  care  and  experience,  which  would 
seriously  militate  against  its  commercial  adoption.  Major  Water¬ 
house’s  last  method  is  exceedingly  ingenious ;  for,  although  the 
grain  obtained  is  in  reality  a  mechanical  one,  yet  it  is  discrimi¬ 
nating,  being  finer  in  the  lights  and  coarser  in  the  shadows. 
Briefly  described,  it  consists  of  developing  an  ordinary  carbon  print 
on  a  silvered  copperplate,  as  in  his  former  process,  and  after  immers¬ 
ing  it  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (the  action  of  which 
does  not  appear  quite  clear)  some  fine  “graining  sand,”  which  has 
been  previously  treated  with  beeswax  to  prevent  permanent  ad¬ 
hesion,  is  sifted,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  dry.  When  dry  the  s»nd 
is  removed  and  the  image  is  found  perfectly  grained,  the  grain  being 
coarser  in  the  shadows  than  in  the  lights.  The  plate  is  then  treated 
with  plumbago  to  give  the  gelatine  surface  conductibility,  and  from 
it  is  then  produced  the  electrotype  plate  for  printing  from. 

The  theory  of  the  process  appears  to  be  this: — A  carbon  print 
when  first  developed  is  exceedingly  soft  and  tender  upon  the  surface, 
being,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  semi-soluble  jelly,  to  which  almost 
anything  will  adhere.  The  sand  on  coming  in  contact  with  this  sur¬ 
face  sinks  in,  and,  as  the  gelatine  dries  and  contracts,  it  draws  the 
particles  of  sand  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  film  in  proportion  to  the 
thickness  of  the  latter.  In  the  half-tints,  where  the  coating  of  gelatine 
is  thinner,  the  particles  do  not  sink  so  deeply,  and  in  the  high  lights, 
where  there  is  scarcely  any  gelatine  at  ail,  only  the  extreme  points 
of  the  sand  get  imprisoned,  thus  producing  only  a  very  fine  grain 
indeed.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  varying  size  of  the  grain  is  due 
to  the  depth  to  which  the  particles  of  sand  penetrate  into  the  film. 

That  the  process  is  a  practical  one  is  proved  by  the  examples 
shown  at  the  meeting,  which,  though  but  crude  experiments — and 
quite  untouched — were  such  that  any  skilful  engraver  with  scraper 
and  burin  could  quickly  transform  into  excellent  printing  plates. 
One  of  the  examples  shown  was  about  the  most  crucial  test  that  the 
process  could  be  put  to,  namely,  a  portrait  from  life,  the  result  being 
eminently  satisfactory. 


THE  SIEMENS  HEATING  APPARATUS. 
Agreeably  with  our  promise  of  last  week,  we  proceed  to  give  some 
particulars  regarding  the  new  gas  fire  invented  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens, 
which,  notwithstanding  some  hostile  criticism  that  has  been  passed 
upon  it,  we  believe  to  possess  elements  of  originality  and  usefulness 
which  are  likely  to  make  it  (possibly  with  some  modifications)  a  leading 
feature  in  the  future  heating  arrangements  of  living  apartments 
generally.  Of  its  usefulness  and  adaptability  for  employment  by 
photographers  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

The  ready  availability  of  gas  has  long  made  it  a  favourite  with 
experimentalists  for  heating  purposes;  but  we  believe  we  are  not 
overstating  the  case  in  saying  that  out  of  every  hundred  gas  heaters 
put  up  not  more  than  one  is  retained  in  use  after  at  most  a  couple  of 
seasons’  trial,  owing — firstly,  to  their  inefficiency;  and,  secondly,  to 
their  great  expense  in  connection  with  the  work  performed.  A  per¬ 
fect  gas  stove,  pure  and  simple,  has  never  yet  been  brought  before 
the  public,  and  hence  the  use  of  gas  alone  has  obtained  undeserved 
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discredit.  Mr.  Siemens’  experience  with  a  gas  fire — a  Bunsen  flame 
impinging  upon  pumice  stone,  raising  it  to  a  red  heat,  and  so  heating 
the  room  by  radiation — was,  like  that  of  others,  a  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  sufficient  heat,  while  there  also  existed  a  disagreeable  odour  in 
the  apartment  in  which  it  was  used. 

The  latter  evil  he  traced  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  draught  to 
convey  by  means  of  the  chimney  the  products  of  combustion,  the 
disagreeable  smelling  gases  being  heavy  and  falling  through  the  bars 
of  the  grate,  thence  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  He 
found  also  that  there  was  considerable  loss  of  heat  at  the  back  of  the 
fireplace. 

To  cure  the  first-named  evil  he  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate 
a  dead  plate  of  iron  ;  and  in  place  of  pumice  stone  or  asbestos  he 
uses  coke,  or  anthracite  coal,  bringing  the  gas  to  play  upon  it  from 
the  front  only.  There  is  thus  gained  extra  heating  power,  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  radiators  mentioned  undergoing  slow  combustion  them¬ 
selves,  and  so  adding  to  the  heat  and  to  the  draught  needed  to  carry 
away  noxious  fumes.  He  uses  the  white  gas  flame — not  the  mixed 
air  and  gas  flame — and  by  that  means  gets  a  cheerful  appearance,  more 
like  the  familiar  blazing  coals  of  the  open  fireplace.  The  gas  flame 
playing  at  the  front  about  the  glowing  carbon  entails  no  loss,  as  com¬ 
plete  combustion  is  ensured  by  its  passing  through  the  red  hot  car¬ 
bon  above  it.  At  the  back  of  the  grate  a  plate  of  copper,  or  of  cor¬ 
rugated  iron,  bent  to  a  frill  form  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it 
oauses  a  draught  of  hot  air,  which  impinges  against  the  gas  jets, 
making  them  still  more  brilliant. 

We  append  Mr.  Siemens’  own  description  and  plan,  so  that  any 
of  our  readers  may  have  constructed  for  themselves  during  the 
ensuing  winter  a  fire  that  will  be  really  hot,  smokeless,  economical, 
and  handy — such  a  fire  as  would  be,  we  take  it,  the  very  thing 
required  for  the  photographer’s  studio  and  reception  room  : — 

“  The  arrangement  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  and  consists 
of  two  parts  which  are  simply  added  to  the  existing  grate,  viz. (1)  the 


gas-pipe  ( d )  with  holes  of-about  T’ff  inch  diameter,  1  • 5  inch  apart  along 
the  upper  side  inclining  inward ;  and  (2)  an  angular  plate  (a)  of  either 
cast  or  wrought  iron,  with  projecting  ribs  (6)  extending  from  front  to 


back  on  its  under-side,  either  cast  with  or  riveted  to  the  same,  present¬ 
ing  a  considerable  area,  and  serving  the  double  purpose  of  supporting 
the  additional  part  on  the  existing  grate,  and  of  providing  the  heating- 
surface  produced  by  the  copper  plate  and  frill-work  in  my  first  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  using  iron  instead  of  copper  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  thickness  of  these  plates  and  ribs  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
conductivity  of  the  two  metals,  or  as  regards  the  back  plate,  from  J  inch 
to  §  inch. 

“  I  he  arrangement  will  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  use  of  the 
bent  plate  fastened  to  the  lower  grate  bar,  which  directs  the  incoming 
air  upon  the  heating  surface. 

“  The  front  edge  of  the  horizontal  plate  has  vandyked  openings  (c),  so 
as  to  form  a  narrow  grating,  through  which  the  small  quantity  of  ashes 
that  will  be  produced  by  combustion  of  the  coke  and  anthracite  in  the 
front  part  of  the  grate  discharge  themselves  down  the  incline  towards 
the  back  of  the  hearth,  where  an  open  ash-pan  may  bo  placed  for  their 
reception. 

“In  adapting  the  arrangement  to  new  grates  the  horizontal  grating 
had  better  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  casting  with  its  lower  riba  ex¬ 
tended  downwards,  so  as  to  find  its  fixed  support  between  the  back  of 
the  fireplace  and  the  inclined  deflector  plate.” 

The  chief  objections  raised  against  the  new  system  are — first, 
that  it  would  give  off  noxious  fumes;  secondly,  that  any  asbestos 
gas  fire  would  be  as  good  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  an  Abbotsford  grate 
(i.e.,  a  new  form  of  grate  the  bottom  of  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
hearth  stone)  would  be  cheaper  and  more  effective.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  objections,  Mr.  Siemens  has  shown  that  no  fumes 
more  noxious  (if  as  much  as)  than  those  from  an  ordinary  coal  fire 
could  be  produced.  To  the  second  he  gives  conclusive  calculations 
showing  the  error  of  the  assumption  of  cheapness.  To  the  third  we 
may  leave  Mr.  Siemens’  cogent  reply  untouched,  and  say  that, 
seeing  the  object  of  the  arrangement  is  to  obtain  a  smokeless  fire,  we 
have  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  secure  with  Abbotsford  or  auy  other 
grate  or  fire  that,  when  first  ligh'ed,  it  did  not  under  some  couditi  >ns 
of  atmosphere  send  a  whiff  of  smoke  into  the  room  (not  to  speak  of 
smoke  sent  into  the  air),  and  when  a  studio  is  in  question  this 
means  an  hour’s  deprivation  of  good  working  atmosphere. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  article  of  last  week  we  learn  from  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  of  John-street,  Adelpbi,  that  his 
firm  have  had  in  action  for  some  time,  several  smokeless  fires  on 
nearly  the  same  principle  as  Mr.  Siemens’;  but  with  the  advantage 
of  greater  cheapness.  We  shall  shortly  have  something  further  to 
say  on  this  subject. 


STAINED  FILMS  AND  SILVER  IODIDE  AS  PREVEN¬ 
TIVES  OE  BLURRING.  * 

In  an  interesting  communication  by  Mr.  J.  Pollitt  to  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society,  he  discusses  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner 
a  subject  which  has  long  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  dry  and,  in  a 
smaller  degree,  to  wet-plate  photographers,  viz.,  blurring  or  optical 
halation  under  certain  condition  of  illumination. 

Since  the  time  that  Major  Russell  indicated  the  best  remedy  for 
the  evil — namely,  backing  the  plate  with  a  non-reflecting  medium  in 
optical  contact  with  the  glass — other  plans,  having  the  same  object 
in  view,  have  been  proposed  of  more  or  less  efficiency.  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  backed  his  dry  plates,  which  were  at  one  time  in  vogue,  with 
a  piece  of  thin  black  paper  gummed  or  pasted  to  the  glass.  This 
was  only  a  partial  remedy,  for  thereby  optical  contact  could  not  always 
be  effectually  secured.  Another  plan  was  subsequently  suggested 
which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and.  we  believe,  is  still  prac¬ 
tised  by  a  few  dry-plate  photographers.  This  consists  in  staining 
the  film  itself  with  a  pigment  through  which  the  actinic  rays  cannot 
penetrate  so  as  to  be  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  glass. 

Now  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  in  the  development  of  a 
bromised  film  by  means  of  alkaline  pyrogallol  or  potassic  ferrous 
oxalate,  the  image  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  sensitive  por¬ 
tion  of  the  film  itself,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  actinic  light  be 
intercepted  at  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  thus  prevented  from  im¬ 
pressing  the  underlying  portions,  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
reduction  of  the  latter  by  either  of  these  developers,  unless  we  trust 
greatly  to  the  hypothesis  that  has  been  put  forward  that  the  impressed 
atoms  themselves  by  catalytic  action  aid  in  bringing  about  the  reduc¬ 
tion  by  the  developer  of  the  unimpressed  atoms  or  particles  with  which 
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they  may  ba  ia  contact.  The  result  on  development  must  in  any 
case  be  a  lack  of  depth  or  density  of  reduction  in  the  high  lights 
to  distinguish  them  in  the  printing  process  from  the  half-tones. 

Iodide  of  silver,  which  is  not  amenable  to  alkaline  nor  to  ferrous 
oxalate  development  if  in  conjunction  with  the  bromide,  would,  to 
some  extent,  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pigment,  though  other 
conditions  are  then  introduced  which  materially  alter  the  analogy  ; 
but  how  far  the  iodide  is  useful  in  other  respects  is  a  subject  still  sub 
juclice,  and  one  which  requires  further  investigation. 

As  to  the  lateral  diffusion  of  light  in  passing  through  the  film :  we 
have  never  noticed  any  appreciable  ill  effects  which  could  be  traced 
to  this  possible  cause,  even  in  the  finest  lines  of  the  negative.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  photographic  representation 
of  sharply-defined  outlines  might  show  that  this  lateral  blurring  does 
really  exist.  At  anyrate,  the  presence  of  a  pigment  of  non-actinic 
colour  or  of  silver  iodide  must,  by  separating  the  particles  of  bromide, 
act  as  a  palliative  if  not  as  an  absolute  preventive. 


ON  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  WITH  GELATINE. 

It  seems  to  be  a  point  with  some  writers  to  quote  their  opinions 
strictly  in  conformity  with  text-books,  doubtless  upon  the  assumption 
that  such  authorities  must  of  necessity  be  correct. 

Upon  page  500  may  ba  found  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Eder,  wherein 
lie  says  that  the  use  of  chloride  and  iodide  with  bromide  is  an 
absurdity,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “  there  is  always  fog  in  chloro- 
bromide  plates  unless  there  be  added  to  the  developer  sufficient 
bromide  of  potassium  to  transform  to  bromide  of  silver  all  the 
chloride.”  Now  Dr.  Eder  may  easily  prove  the  incorrectness  of  this 
statement  by  simply  making  an  emulsion  according  to  the  formula 
No.  2  as  given  by  myself  upon  page  293  of  this  Journal  for  June  18th 
(I  refer  to  this,  not  because  it  is  the  best  formula  that  can  be  given, 
but  simply  because,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  has  yet  been 
published  for  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver  with  gelatine ;  but  if  this 
appear  too  heavily  salted  for  some,  anyone  thinking  so  can  easily 
remedy  that  by  adding  water  and  gelatine  to  suit  his  own  idea),  and 
then  deve^ping  one  plate  with  ferrous  oxalate  and  another  with 
pyro.  restrained  with  a  chloride  instead  of  a  bromide,  when  he  will 
find  not  only  that  they  both  equal  plain  bromide  plates  upon  all 
points,  but  that  they  develops  better  and  quicker,  the  image  can  be 
seen  more  plainly  during  development,  and  there  is  more  detail 
in  the  shadows — owing,  probably,  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
slightest  action  of  light  is  developed  upon  chloride  of  silver ;  and 
from  this  standpoint  alone  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  valuable  addition. 

As  to  keeping  qualities :  I  have  found  very  little  difference  whether 
the  three  haloids  were  used  or  only  bromide,  provided  the  emulsion 
bo  thoroughly  washed ;  but  if  the  least  trace  of  unconverted  iodide 
Le  left  in  the  film  the  image  formed  during  exposure  is  rapidly  de¬ 
stroyed,  although  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  for  receiving  the 
impression  is  scarcely  affected. 

It  is,  therefore,  advisable  not  to  be  too  confiding,  and  imagine  that 
of  necessity  all  the  iodide  must  be  converted;  and  certainly  at  times 
the  haloids  appear  to  act  as  though  they  had  formed  an  “  extradition 
treaty  ”  amongst  themselves,  each  agreeing  to  transfer  any  foreign 
body  it  may  be  in  possession  of  upon  the  first  application  of  either  of 
the  others. 

With  reference  to  their  action  upon  the  gelatine  itself,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  from  some  samples  of  washed  emulsion  which  I  have  had 
in  bottles  tightly  corked  for  about  eighteen  months.  The  plain 
bromide  emulsion  has  become  fluid ;  the  bromo-iodide  emulsion  has 
kept  much  better,  and  is  only  partly  fluid,  whilst,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
without  opening  the  bottle,  the  iodo-bromo-chloride  emulsion  is  still 
jelly  and  seems  intact.  J.  Barker. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  to  explain  the  working  of  my  injector  for  emulsions, 
which  I  did  at  the  October  meeting,  and  having  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  preparation  of  emulsions,  I  have  been  asked  to 
put  together,  if  possible,  the  remarks  I  made  at  that  time.  I 
now  make  the  attempt,  and  I  hope  what  I  may  say  will  help  a 
little.  The  injector  exhibited  was  a  ten-ounce  one,  consisting  of 
a  small  bottle,  an  intermediate  stopper,  and  a  larger  bottle.  I  will 
now  give  my  process  of  making  emulsion,  using  the  parts  of  the 
injector  to  illustrate  my  mode  of  working. 


Into  the  smaller  bottle  I  put  160  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved 
in  six  drachms  of  water.  I  then  add  by  degrees  liquid  ammonia 
(880)  until  the  oxide  of  silver  formed  is  redissolved  and  the  solution 
bright.  In  the  larger  bottle  I  place  thirty  grains  of  gelatine,  100 
grains  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  live  ounces  of  water.  After 
standing  for  a  short  time  I  apply  heat  to  dissolve,  heating  the  stopper 
bottles  and  their  contents  to  a  moderate  temperature.  The  concave 
end  of  the  stopper  must  now  be  placed  upon  the  smaller  bottle,  then 
inverted  into  the  larger  bottle.  The  combined  bottles  are  now 
grasped  by  the  right  hand,  with  the  thumb  pressed  firmly  upon 
the  upper  bottle,  and  in  that  position  is  agitated  by  percussion  either 
upon  the  palm  ot  the  other  hand  or  otherwise  on  a  pad  formed  out  of  a 
handkerchief  rolled  up,  ball  shaped,  until  the  silver  solution  is  in¬ 
jected.  A  little  more  water  may  now  be  added  to  rinse  out  the 
remaining  silver;  then  inject  ns  before.  It  is  important  tlmt  the 
rubber  rings  are  kept  round  the  stopper  to  prevent  jamming  of 
stopper  and  bottles. 

Place  the  emulsion  in  a  cool  place  to  set;  when  in  that  condition 
break  up  the  mass  into  small  particles  by  means  of  a  thin  glass  rod, 
filling  the  bottle  with  water  at  the  same  time.  When  it  lias  settled 
pour  the  excess  of  water  off;  repeat  the  operation  three  or  four  times, 
and  finally  tie  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  over  the  neck.  Then  invert  the 
bottle  to  drain  upon  a  thick  pad  of  blotting-paper  (which  latter,  after 
drying,  may  be  used  over  and  over  again). 

The  emulsion  must  now  be  heated  up  to  boiling  point  to  remove  the 
excess  of  ammonia;  the  olfactory  nerve  must  determine  that.  Water 
is  now  added  to  make  the  quantity  up  to  ten  ounces,  and  then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  gelatine,  170  grains.  After  standing  for  a  time  the 
emulsion  must  be  heated  until  the  gelatine  is  perfectly  dissolved. 
The  emulsion  may  now  be  filtered  through  wash  leather  or  a  funnel 
plugged  with  wool;  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Why  I  use  so  small  a  quantity  of  gelatine  is  that  I  consider  the 
sensitive  germ  of  emulsion  is  as  fully  secured  in  the  small  quantity 
as  in  using  the  full  quantity ;  and,  also,  if  the  perfect  removal  of  the 
soluble  salt  from  the  emulsified  gelatine  assists  in  conferring  greater 
sensitiveness,  you  are  more  likely  to  secure  that  end  by  dealiug  with 
aa  little  gelatine  as  possible  in  the  first  instance.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  sensitiveness  of  a  gelatine  film  depends  upon  the  formation  of  a 
species  of  gelatinate  of  silver,  so  to  speak,  just  in  the  same  way  that 
Fothergill  plates  are  prepared.  By  pouring  albumen  upon  a 
partially-washed  collodion  plate  you  get  superior  sensitiveness,  which 
is  considered  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  albuminate  of  silver. 

My  arrangement  for  warming  the  emulsion  is  by  the  usual  de¬ 
capitated,  bottomless  hock  bottle  with  benzoline  lamp,  which  I  make 
serve  two  purposes— a  light  to  work  by,  and  the  waste  heat  I 
utilise  by  placing  at  the  top  a  hemispherical  dish  of  copper,  which  I 
find  most  convenient  for  warming  the  emulsion  dish  and  contents. 

The  next  matter  is  measuring  the  emulsion  for  each  size  of  plate. 
The  spoon  or  ladle  system  of  measuring  I  consider  defective.  As 
the  emulsion  requires  to  be  stirred  occasionally,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
so  without  bringing  about  the  “  bubble  ”  reputation,  which  is  not  very 
desirable,  nor  can  it  be  avoided  altogether;  moreover,  they  cannot 
well  be  seen  owing  to  the  opalescence  of  the  emulsion.  I  find  the 
use  of  a  graduated  glass  syringe  about  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  syringe  known  to  the  trade  as  “male”  and 
“female.”  The  latter  is  the  preferable  one.  It  has  a  rounded 
end  with  a  number  of  perforations  in  it ;  is  a  most  useful  appliance  ; 
it  may  be  used  as  a  stirrer;  takes  up  the  requisite  quantity  for  each 
plate  without  any  bubbles  whatever,  if  taken  from  the  lower  stratum 
of  emulsion ;  it  is  also  a  useful  distributor,  and  quite  as  effective 
as  a  glass  rod.  Robert  Knott, 


THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  SILVER  AND  BROMIDE  IN 
EMULSIONS. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  a  correspondent,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “  Puzzled,”  is  at  a  loss  to  know  “  why  the  enormous  excess 
of  bromide  in  Dr.  Eder’s  and  Mr.  G.  Dawson’s  proportions  for  bro¬ 
mide  of  potassium  emulsion  with  ammonia  ”  should  exist.  He  reckons 
that  380  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  equivalent  to  683  grains 
of  silver  nitrate,  whereas  to  sensitise  this  amount  of  soluble  bro¬ 
mide  Dr.  Eder  and  myself  only  allow  470  and  480  grains  respectively. 

“  Puzzled  ”  is  somewhat  wrong  in  his  calculations,  as  380  grains  of 
bromide  of  potassium  do  not  represent  so  much  as  583  grains  of 
silver  nitrate.  But  let  that  pass,  as  it  is  not  the  important  point  of 
the  principle  involved  which  it  may  be  presumed  Dr.  Eder,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  I,  had  in  view  when  recommending  this  easy  plan  of  conducting 
emulsion  operations.  The  aim  is  to  make  sure  that  the  equivalent 
of  silver  is  under  that  of  the  soluble  bromide,  and  the  above  leaves  a 
good  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter  in  case  of  impurity,  &c.  This 
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excess  is  washed  away  in  subsequent  operations,  and  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film.  But  if  there  were  an  excess 
of  silver  nitrate  it  would  act  injuriously  on  the  gelatine,  and  irrepres¬ 
sible  fog  would  ensue  in  the  course  of  development. 

If  the  proportion  of  silver  were  higher  than  that  stated  probably 
no  harm  would  be  done,  so  long  as  it  is  under  that  of  the  soluble 
bromide;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  any  benefit  would  accrue  from 
this  mode  of  procedure  further  than  rendering  the  film  somewhat 
more  creamy  in  character.  G.  Dawson,  M.A. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH 
BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSIONS. 

When  on  March  4th  of  this  year  I  placed  a  sketch,  and  on  April  8th 
a  longer  essay,  as  Contributions  Towards  the  Photo-Chemistry  of  Bromide 
of  Silver,  before  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna,*  I  had 
summarised  the  contents  most  interesting  to  the  chemist  and  the 
student  of  physics  of  a  larger  work.  These  essays,  which  were  first 
published  in  the  organs  of  the  Academy,  are  not  only  fully  contained 
in  what  follows  this,  but  the  matter  has  been  amplified  by  numerous 
and  important  additions.  The  additions  made  are  principally  accounts 
of  observations  having  reference  to  practical  photography,  and  1  hope 
that  the  facts  communicated  will  in  many  cases  lead  to  practical 
results. 

The  opinions  pronounced  (which  are  the  result  of  a  great  number  of 
experiments  mostly  carried  out  with  the  co-operation  of  Captain  V. 
Toth)  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  latent  action  of  light,  made  visible 
by  chemical  development — that  is  to  say,  upon  bromide  of  silver  emul¬ 
sions  for  developable  negatives.  The  behaviour  of  the  silver  salts  of 
the  haloids  towards  light  and  physical  developers  was  already  studied  in 
the  early  days  of  the  daguerreotype  process,  and  again  lately,  especially 
by  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel.  But  the  relations  of  the  silver  haloids  to 
light  and  chemical  developers f  have  not  yet  been  certainly  ascertained, 
though  several  competent  researches  have  been  made.  Therefore  I 
have  chosen  this  branch  of  the  subject  for  fresh  experiments,  which 
include  the  greater  part  of  the  photo-chemical  principles  of  modern 
photography. 

For  my  experiments  I  used  emulsions  of  the  silver  haloid  salts,  in 
which  form  the  separation  is  extremely  fine  and  the  composition  of  the 
sensitive  film  as  homogeneous  as  possible. £  Plates  sensitised  in  the  bath 
showed,  in  most  of  my  experiments,  on  the  outer  side  and  on  the  glass 
side  a  varying  composition,  which  could  frequently  be  recognised  by  the 
mere  pouring  on  of  the  developer.  The  silver  haloids  exhibited  a 
eharacteristically-different  behaviour  according  to  whether  they  were 
distributed  in  an  indifferent  combining  medium  or  in  a  substance  easily 
oxidised. 

J.— Bromide  of  Silver  Distributed  in  an  Indifferent 
Substance. 

Collodion  pyroxyline,  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol,  repeated 
precipitation  with  water,  and  redissolution  in  ether  and  alcohol,  proves 
indifferent.  It  is  a  very  constant  substance,  has  no  reducing  reaction, 
and  in  no  way  promotes  the  bhackening  of  bromide  of  silver  by  light.  § 
The  emulsion  is  easily  formed  by  introducing  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  into  a  bromised  collodion  and  shaking  diligently. 
Flaky  bromide  of  silver  passes  in  a  short  time  into  a  finely-divided, 
powdery  modification  ;  IT  but,  according  to  my  experiments,  the 
appearance  of  the  emulsion  went  on  changing,  especially  in  transparency 
(what  photographers  call  “ripening”),  during  the  two  or  three  days 
immediately  following,  after  which  time  the  conversion  was  completed. 
The  origin  of  the  formation  of  the  finely-divided  modification  in  the 
ether  and  alcohol  solution  could  never  (except  after  the  addition  of 
ammonia)  be  observed.  || 

Bromide  of  silver  prepared  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when  in 
thin  films,  appeared  whitish  when  light  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  it,  and 
allowed  more  light  to  pass  through  it  from  the  violet  than  from  the  red 
*  Report  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  vol.  81,  No.  2  ;  AJcadernie  Auzeiger,  No.  6. 
t  By  chemical  development  the  bromide  of  silver,  changed  by  the  action  of  light,  is 
converted  to  the  metallic  state  by  reducing  agents  (alkaline  solutions  of  pyrogallic 
acid  and  potassic-ferrous  oxalate).  By  physical  development  it  is  not  reduced,  but 
only  in  the  nascent  state  attracts  the  powdery  metallic  silver  (from  the  nitrate 
of  silver  and  ferrous  sulphate  solutions)  thrown  off  from  the  developer,  or  the  mercu¬ 
ric  vapour,  as  in  the  daguerreotype  process. 

t  To  100  parts  of  a  solvent  (water,  or  ether  and  alcohol)  I  usually  add  from  three  to 
six  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  corresponding  quantity  of  the  bromine  salt,  and 
then  three  to  six  parts  of  the  combining  medium  (gelatine  or,  preferably,  collodion 
pyroxyline).  The  secondary  nitrate  product,  in  the  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of  the 
medium  of  precipitation,  is  removed  by  washing  with  water. 

§  Neither  is  collodion  a  sensitiser  for  iodide  of  silver  with  physical  development. 
With  reference  to  the  modifications  of  bromide  of  silver,  I  adhere  firmly  to  the 
distinctions  laid  down  by  Stas  in  his  valuable  essay  (Annales  de  Chimie  ct  rhysi'jue, 
vol.  v.,  No.  III.,  1874). 

||  This  phenomenon  may  perhaps  have  some  connection  with  the  fact  that  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol  does  not  show  in  the  slightest  degree  the  power  of  dissolving 
bromide  of  silver  possessed  by  water.  Even  when  heated  not  a  trace  of  bromide  of 
silver  dissolves  in  the  collodion,  nor  does  the  finely-distributed  granular  emulsion 
form,  but  frequently  the  bromide  of  silver  is  only  thrown  off  in  clots.  Not  the 
slightest  change  of  colour  or  increase  of  granularity,  Ac.,  could  be  observed,  though 
they  appear  so  distinctly  in  gelatine  emulsion. 
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end  of  the  spectrum.  Even  after  careful  washing  with  water  until  tLe 
latter  no  longer  gave  a  nitrate  of  silver  reaction,  it  was  still  remarkably 
some  two  or  three  times  more  sensitive*  to  light  than  that  prepared 
with  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  and  was  not  only  moi  duced 

than  the  latter  by  light  hut  also  by  the  chemical  del  eloper.  The  cause 
of  this  greater  sensitiveness  to  light  may  lie  principally  in  the  presence 
of  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver  obstinately  adhering  to  the  bromide  of 
silver  collodion,  and  scarcely  removable  by  boiling  water.  Nitn 
silver  is  certainly  a  good  sensitiser  in  other  cases— as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  with  physical  development. 
(Ur.  II.  W.  Vogel.)  That  nitrate  of  silver  is  actus 
increased  sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  bromide  of  silver  the  fol. 
experiment  showed  me : — When  one  per  cent,  of  i 
added  to  the  washed  bromide  of  silver  its  s*  is  to  light  was 

increased  two  or  three  fold,  so  that  only  b:«if  or  a  t ...rd  of  the  t.nie  >  i 
exposure  had  to  be  given  that  was  required  by  the  bi  tmide  < :  silver 
freed  by  washing  from  excess  of  ni  e  oi  raising  the 

excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  over  two  or  three  per  c<  nt.  tT.  o  sub¬ 

stantial  increase  of  sensitiveness.  At  the  same  time  tb 
of  the  latent-light  picture  then  proceeded  irregularly  ;  that  i 
general  blackening  of  the  film  took  rhioh  did  n 

because  I  had  previously  ascertained,  the  in  n  of 

niti-ate  of  silver  by  potassic-ferrous  oxalate,  &c.,  ev  a  when  1L..  w 
perfectly  excluded.  It  is  also  to  be  l 

flaky  bromide  of  silver  into  the  finely-divided  sort  takes  place  more 
readily  in  the  presence  of  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver  than  in  the  ]  esenco 
of  soluble  bromide. 

Bromide  of  silver  precipitated  fro 

yellow  when  the  light  falls  upon  it.  and  in  thin  li'.m.  ti.a,  r 

light.  Also,  as  already  mentioned,  even  when  can  E  illy  it  v. 

less  sensitive  than  the  former  sort  of  bromide  of  silver.  Fn  my  '•pin; 
the  cause  of  this  less  liability  to  decomp  s>ti  m  wm.-n  <  It:, 

depends  not  so  much  on  the  presence  of 

potassium  as  in  the  absence  of  nitrate  of  silver.  J  hus,  I  i  that 

bromide  of  silver  prepared  with  a  slight  excess  of  if. t rate  of  silvi 

exhibited  the  same  decrease  of  sensitiveness, 

silver  was  removed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  chi  ride  of  8(  lium, 

other,  by  bromide  of  potassium,  and  then  well  v  n  ii 

creasing  the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  from  one 

no  decrease  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bromide  of  silver  w;as  observabl  , 

I  concluded  that  chloride  of  sodium  of  itself  did  not  n  Bt rain  thi  i 

It  was  otherwise  with  excess  of  soluble  bromides  (broi 

bromide  of  cadmium,  &c.).  With  tlm  increase  of 

bromide  a  very  striking  sinking  of  the  sensitiveness  to  light  in  rai  idly- 
increasing  proportion  was  observable.  For  example :  if  com] 
the  washed  bromide  of  silver,  the  presence  of  from 
quarters  to  two  per  cent,  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
sensitiveness  to  light  by  a  half ;  the  film  woul  l  become  still 
sensitive  on  the  excess  of  bromide  of  ammonium  bei 


II.— Bromide  of  Silver  Distributed  in  an  Easily-Oxides 
Organic  Substance. 


For  this  purpose  gelatine  and  gum  are  suite 
the  change  (blackening )  of  the  silver  salt  wh<  n 
easily  obtainable.  In  connection  with  gelati  ,  . 

bromide  of  silver  prepared  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  ii 
to  the  case  described  under  Section  I.,  but  very  si 
than  that  prepared  with  excess  of  bromide  of  potassium  an 
though  the  former  now  and  then  gives  de  nser  images.  1 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  even  when  light  is  excludi  the  < 

tion  (blackening)  of  the  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  ( 
careful  washing,  at  a  high  temperature,  when  long  digs 
bromide  of  silver  prepared  with  exc<  ss  of  nitrate  C  f  «ilv 
to  reduction  than  that  prepared  with  ex* 
after  this  externally  imperceptible  decomposition,  less  sens 

the  latter,  t  . 

Bromide  of  silver  precipitated  with  excess  of  nitrate  *  f  silvr 
and  then  emulsified  in  gelatine  by  Captain  Abney's  metl 
thinner  negatives  after  digestion  for  twenty 
tion  for  two  days.  The  density  1  of  Dr..  &  k  ly  i  plates 
increase  up  to  the  sixth  day,  but  the 

have  described  it,  as  in  the  m  >dification  of  abron  id*  of  a  Ivei 
prepared  with  bromide  in  excess.  Though  the  details  m  t  s 
such  plates  are  apparently  so  equal  Sz tdkc  ly  thought  the  «  nsitit 
the  same  in  all),  yet  the  power  of  the  negative s.  especially  in  t 
shadows,  differs  so  much  that,  goii 
I  offer  this  explanation: — That  bromide  oj  s  eerj 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  washed  i  s  itsj 


d  w 


Also,  after 


•The  comparison  of  sensitiveness  w.u  made  ith  a  ‘  s  y 

position  rouging  from  the  harshest  waite  (piaster!  to  the  <•  •  -t 
object  photographed.  The  d< 
oxalate  solutions.  The  standard  n- 

undouhted  theory  that  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of.  a  com]  <  und  sta 
portion  with  the  length  of  exposure  required  to  hnng  ‘  ,Ui  1  <.crt».n 
+  In  this  way  I  explain  the  statements  of  Dr  >7*kely  and  Herr 
the  sensitiveness  of  this  preparation  (PI  to.  Coer.,  1'-  \  p.  1 

t  Compare  Sz^kely’s  report  in  the  Phrfo.  Corr.,  1SS0,  p.  2d,  an 
copic  measurements,  on  p.  30  of  the  same  journal. 


laack  gt 
mine  oi 
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prolonged  digestion  accompanied  by  beat— a  phenomenon  which  is  combined 
with  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  grain.  Besides,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  first  stage  of  the  “  ripening, ”  which  falls  most  uuder  the  eye,  is  not 
controllable°by  this  mode  of  operation,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
digestion  with  heat  coincides  with  the  decomposition  of  the  bromide  of 
silver  in  large  flakes.  ...  . 

Bromide  of  silver  precipitated  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
washed  is  by  no  means  more  sensitive  than  an  extremely-sensitive  gelatine 
emulsion  prepared  with  excess  of  bromide,  and  transmitting  blue  light, 
prepared  according  to  one  of  the  methods  hereafter  given.  The  latter 
is  rather  the  more  sensitive.  In  consequence  of  too  prolonged  or  too 
hot  a  digestion,  bromide  of  silver  precipitated  with  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  easily  suffers  decomposition,  because  of  the  want  of  the  soluble 
bromide  which  acts  so  advantageously  as  a  restrainer.  At  from  30°  to 
50°  C.  often  even  after  the  third  day’s  heating,  a  decomposition  (forma¬ 
tion  of  fog)  sets  in,  which  i3  described  in  Section  X. 

Bromide  of  silver,  having  a  slight  excess  of  soluble  bromide  held  in 
suspension  in  the  gelatine,  1  found  after  digestion  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  35°  C.  at  least  from  four  to  six  times  more  sensitive  than  bromide  of 
silver,  having  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  distributed  in  the  indifferent 
substance,  collodion,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  times  more  sensitive  than 
a  bromide  of  silver  collodion  emulsion  prepared  like  the  gelatine  emulsion 
with  excess  of  soluble  bromide.  A  soluble  bromide  (bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  or  bromide  of  ammonium)  in  great  excess  proves  in  this  case  quite 
as  harmful.  The  sensitiveness  is  often  reduced  by  a  half,  as  I  have 
stated  it  to  be  under  Section  I.  This  excess  must,  therefore,  be  avoided 
or  removed  by  washing. 

It  is  undoubtedly  proved  that  gelatine  acts  as  a  sensitiser  upon 
bromide  of  silver  with  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  since  bromide  of 
silver  (not  of  itself  sensitive)  when  emulsionised  with  soluble  bromide  in 
gelatine  is  not  really  less  sensitive  than  the  of-itself-sensitive  bromide 
of  silver  with  nitrate  of  silver  ;  the  want  of  the  sensitising  nitrate  of 
silver  can,  in  the  first  case,  only  be  compensated  for  by  the  presence  of 
another  sensitiser.  Further:  in  many  experiments  made  with  bromide 
of  silver  collodion,  prepared  with  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  such 
collodion  has  proved  distinctly  more  sensitive  as  soon  as  the  plates 
were  coated  with  a  thin  gelatine  solution  (employment  of  a  gelatine 
preservative) — a  testimony  to  the  sensitising  action  of  gelatine.  Gela¬ 
tine  is  also,  according  to  Vogel’s  theory  of  seusitisation,  a  sensitiser  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word;  while,  as  Knop’s  analyses  show,* 
isinglass  and  glue,  after  digestion  for  from  two  to  four  days  in  wrater 
containing  bromine  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  combine  chemically 
with  from  20 '5  to  22  9  per  cent,  of  bromine,  and  give  bromised  organic 
compounds  in  the  form  of  yellow  powder.  J.  M.  Eder,  M.D. 

— Phot.  Corresponded. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  METHOD  OF  MAPPING  THE 
LEAST  REFRANGIBLE  END  OF  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM.! 
Preparation  of  a  Film  Sensitive  to  the  Infra-Red  Region. 


My  earliest  endeavours  were  directed  to  extending  this  action  of 
organic  matter,  so  that  sensitiveness  of  the  compound  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  ultra-red  regions.  By  weighing  the  molecules  of  the  silver 
bromide  with  gum  resins,  the  spectrum  was  impressed  considerably 
below  A,  and  the  absorption  lines  were  unreversed.  Measures  of  the 
heating  effect  of  the  solar  spectrum  on  lampblack,  as  shown  by  the 
thermo-pile  and  Sir  J.  Herchell’s  well  known  researches,  showed  that 
the  lower  limit  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  had  not  been  reached  ;  it 
therefore  seemed  advisable  to  search  in  a  different  direction  for  a  more 
sensitive  compound.  The  salts  of  silver  still  seemed  the  most  feasible 
to  work  with,  and  more  especially  the  bromide,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  this  compound  in  a  different  molecular  condition  to  that 
generally  found.  I  need  not  detail  the  different  methods  of  preparation 
of  this  compound  in  collodion  that  were  carried  out.  In  some  cases  I 
obtained  it  in  a  state  which,  when  viewed  in  a  film  by  transmitted  light, 
appeared  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  inclining  to  a  green  tint,  visihly  absorb¬ 
ing  the  red.  In  this  condition  it  was  sensitive  to  the  whole  spectrum, 
visible  and  invisible.  There  was  much  uncertainty  attaching  to  the 
preparation,  about  one  batch  of  the  salt  suspended  in  collodion  out  of 
five  or  six  fulfilling  the  requisite  conditions.  I  am  now,  however,  in  a 
position  to  prepare  it  without  any  risk  of  failure,  my  experiments  of  the 
last  nine  months  having  showed  the  conditions  absolutely  necessary  for 
success.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparation.  A  normal  collodion 
is  first  made  according  to  the  formula  below  : — 

Pyroxyline  (any  ordinary  kind) .  16  grains. 

Ether  (‘725  Sp.) .  4  ounces. 

Alcohol  (-820) .  2  ,, 

This  is  mixed  some  days  before  it  is  required  for  use,  and  any  undis¬ 
solved  particles  are  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  top  portion  is  decanted  off. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  pure  zinc  bromide  are  dissolved  in 


*  These  analyses  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Chem.  Centrbl.,  1879;  but  the  fact 
that  bromine  water  produced  a  flaky  precipitate  in  warm  solutions  of  glue  was  known 
before  that.  See  Weyl’s  article  in  the  Chem.  Centrbl.,  1878,  198. 

+  Concluded  from  page  572. 


lialf-an-ounce  to  one  ounce  of  alcohol  (’820)  together  with  one  drachm 
of  nitric  acid.  This  is  added  to  three  ounces  of  the  above  normal  collo¬ 
dion,  which  is  subsequently  filtered.  Five  hundred  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  are  next  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  hot  distilled 
water,  and  one  ounce  of  boiling  alcohol  (‘820)  added.  This  solu¬ 
tion  is  gradually  poured  into  the  bromised  collodion,  stirring  briskly 
whilst  the  addition  is  being  made.  Silver  bromide  is  now  suspended 
in  a  fine  state  of  division  in  the  collodion,  and  if  a  drop  of  the  fluid 
be  examined  by  transmitted  light  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  an  orange 
colour. 

Besides  the  suspended  silver  bromide,  the  collodion  contains  zinc 
nitrate,  a  little  silver  nitrate,  and  nitric  acid,  and  these  have  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  collodion  emulsion  is  turned  out  into  a  glass  flask,  and  the 
solvents  carefully  distilled  over  with  the  aid  of  a  water  bath,  stopping 
the  operation  when  the  whole  solids  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 
Any  liquid  remaining  is  carefully  drained  off,  and  the  flask  filled  with 
distilled  water.  After  remaining  a-quarter  of  an  hour  the  contents  of 
the  flask  are  poured  into  a  well-washed  linen  bag,  and  the  solids 
squeezed  as  dry  as  possible.  The  bag  with  the  solids  is  again  immersed 
in  water,  all  lumps  being  crushed  previously,  and  after  half-an-hour  the 
squeezing  is  repeated.  This  operation  is  continued  till  the  wash  water 
contains  no  trace  of  acid  when  tested  by  litmus  paper.  The  squeezed 
solids  are  then  immersed  in  alcohol  (‘820)  for  half-an-hour  to  eliminate 
almost  every  trace  of  water,  when,  after  wringing  out  as  much  of  the 
alcohol  as  possible,  the  contents  of  the  bag  are  transferred  to  a  bottle, 
and  two  ounces  of  ether  (  720)  and  two  ounces  of  alcohol  (‘805)  are 
added.  This  dissolves  the  pyroxyline  aud  leaves  an  emulsion  of  silver 
bromide,  which  when  viewed  in  a  film  is  essentially  blue  by  transmitted 
light. 

All  these  operations  must  be  conducted  in  very  weak  red  light — such 
a  light,  for  instance,  as  is  thrown  by  a  candle  shaded  by  ruby  glass* 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  most  important  that  the  final  wash¬ 
ing  should  be  conducted  almost  in  darkness.  It  is  also  essential  to 
eliminate  all  traces  of  nitric  acid,  as  it  retards  the  action  of 
light  on  the  bromide,  and  may  destroy  it  if  present  in  any  appreciable 
quantities.  To  prepare  the  plate  with  this  silver  bromide  emulsion 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pour  it  over  a  clean  glass  plate,  as  in 
ordinary  photographic  processes,  aud  to  allow  it  to  dry  in  a  daik 
cupboard,  f 

For  development  after  exposure  I  recommend  what  is  known  as  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  ferrous 
oxalate  in  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate,  adding  the 
iron  salt  till  no  more  is  taken  up.  To  make  up  the  developing  solution, 
equal  parts  of  this  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  aud  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  bromide,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  are  employed.  This 
mixture  is  placed  in  a  clean  developing  glass  just  before  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  take  place.  The  film  is  first  softened  by  flowing  over 
it  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  aud  water,  and  is  then  well 
washed.  The  developer  is  now  poured  over  the  plate,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  fingers  from  touching  any  part  of  the  film.  The  image  will 
appear  gradually,  and  should  have  fair  density  when  all  action  is 
exhausted. 

The  intensity  can  be  materially  increased  by  using  the  ordinary  in¬ 
tensifying  solutions  of  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  silver  nitrate. 
The  unreduced  silver  bromide  is  removed  by  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  thiosulphite  in  water,  from  all  traces  of  which  the  film  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  before  being  allowed  to  dry.} 

The  operation  of  development  should  take  place  in  a  very  subdued 
red  light,  that  recommended  for  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  being 
the  safest.  ||  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable  that  when  the 
developing  action  has  once  been  set  up  a  greater  quantity  of  light  may 
be  admitted  to  fall  on  the  plate  than  before  the  action  commences. 
The  bromide  of  potassium  probably  prevents  any  further  action  by  the 
light,  which  may  account  for  it.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  image 
may  be  developed  by  the  ordinary  alkaline  method,  though  not  so  satis¬ 
factorily,  a  slight  veil  being  usually  apparent. 

I  may  here  state  that  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  to  one- 
fourth  the  amount  given  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion,  it  is  possible 
in  very  cold  weather  to  obtain  plates  which  are  sensitive  to  very  low 
radiations,  such  as  the  radiations  proceeding  from  boiling  mercury  or 
even  boiling  water.  In  summer  time  this  emulsion,  as  would  naturally 
be  expected,  produces  what  are  known  as  “foggy  pictures;”  but  it 
can  be  rendered  of  use  by  flooding  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the 
preparation  of  such  an  emulsion  the  water  bath  must  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  but  little  above  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  ether. 

W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 
Captain  R.E. 

*  If  a  green  light  of  the  refrangibility  of  about  half-way  between  E  and  D  could  be 
obtained  it  would  be  better  than  the  faint  red  light  transmitted  by  ruby  glass,  since 
the  bromide  is  less  sensitive  to  it  than  to  the  latter. 

+  It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  coat  the  plate  in  red  light,  and  then  to  wash  the 
plate  and  immerse  it  in  a  dilute  solution  of  HC1,  and  again  wash  and  finally  dry. 
These  last  operations  can  be  done  in  dishes  in  absolute  darkness  ;  the  hydrochloric 
acid  gets  rid  of  any  silver  sub-bromide  which  may  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  red  light. 

1  It  aids  cleanness  of  the  film  if,  before  drying,  a  solution  of  HC1  in  water  (one  to 
three)  is  poured  over  it,  and  afterwards  eliminated  by  washing.  This  removes  any 
calcium  oxalate  that  may  be  formed  in  hte  film. 

H  It  can  be  developed  in  absolute  darkness  by  using  dishes  for  each  operation. 
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RETOUCHERS  AND  THEIR  TRIALS! 

By  ‘‘Tomahawk.” 

No.  II. 

Hardblack’s  Sore  Trial  and  Hints  upon  Retouching  Desks. 

In  my  last  paper  I  insinuated— if  I  did  not  directly  assert— that  a 
thorough  retoucher  should  be  at  the  same  time  an  artist.  He  should 
have  his  hard  training  in  the  drawing  school;  he  should  know  when  an 
imperfect  light  distorts  the  features  that  he  has  to  work  upon ;  in  short, 
he  should  know  at  a  glance  when  the  negative  he  has  taken  is,  to  use  an 
academy  phrase,  “out  of  drawing,”  and  in  the  same  glance  know  if  lie 
can  rectify  it  by  his  handiwork.  This  is  allowing  that  he  “operates 
occasionally ;”  if  not,  there  is  no  option  but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  in 
my  long  years  of  work  it  has  almost  always  been  the  latter.  I  have  had 
to  cloak  the  careless  manipulator’s,  slovenly  work  or  pile  the  blaeldead 
upon  the  work  of  those  who  know  not  the  beauties  of  light  and  shade. 
What  thankless  work  it  all  is  nowadays  !  When  I  was  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  operator,  when  full-length  figures  were  all  the  fashion,  when  the 
gentlemen  wore  pegtops  and  the  ladies  crinolines  (the  larger  the  latter 
the  more  fashionable  the  lady),  we  knew  nothing  of  retouching  ;  we 
tried  what  our  brains  and  the  chemicals  could  produce  from  nature,  and 
then  print  from  nature  the  best  we  could.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every 
old  stager  like  myself  has  a  little  hidden  drawer  wherein  he  keeps  a  few 
hideous  specimens  of  those  days,  when  the  only  alternative  was  to 
over-expose — when  you  wished  to  hide  the  sun-marks  or  pox-marks  of  a 
sitter.  Still,  my  dear  old  friends!  did  we  not  do  wonders  in  those  days? 
Do  you  remember  how  we  altered  our  lights?  How  we  sometimes 
would  prefer  a  perpendicular  front  instead  of  the  orthodox  ridge?  How 
we  would  make  it  all  roof  at  a  very  nothing  of  an  angle  ;  or  all  angle 
with  nothing  of  a  roof  and  nothing  of  a  side  light  !  How  we  would 
sometimes  prefer  a  south  light,  with  the  sun  kept  out  by  means  of  tissue 
paper  or  ground  glass,  and  at  other  times  have  as  our  saviour  the  north 
light  with  its  slow,  dull,  regular  results  ! 

But  I  wander  from  my  point.  Those  were  the  days  of  innocence.  We 
knew  not  how  to  improve  upon  nature  in  those  days.  We  are  all  more 
learned  and  knowing  now  than  then  ;  yet  I  look  back  upon  those  days 
of  scheme  and  struggle  and  feel  proud  that  I  can  still  stand  in  the  front 
and  give  my  old-fashioned  knowledge  to  the  young. 

“  There  are  retouchers  and  retouchers  !  ”  is  a  remark  that  I  have  very 
often  heard  of  late.  Were  it  not  for  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  con¬ 
junction  it  would  much  resemble  Charles  Mathews’  description  of 
the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius — “Nothing  in  it — nothing  in  it !  ”  Yet 
the  very  vagueness  of  the  expression  seems  to  breed  a  disagreeable  mis¬ 
trust  in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  1  have  tried  to  analyse  it,  and 
find  that  it  means — there  are  workmen  who  can  work  and  workmen  who 
only  say  they  can  work  ! 

That  the  supply  of  both  classes  are  nowadays  plentiful  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  gainsay ;  but  with  an  employer  the  discovery  of  the  latter  class 
is  an  easy  matter.  He  can  see  specimens  of  the  artist’s  work,  or,  better 
still,  forward  a  decent  negative  or  two  and  see  the  results.  I  have 
found  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  latter,  and  really  the  simpler,  course 
is  resorted  to.  In  one  instance  which  came  to  my  knowledge  it 
was  not  the  retoucher  that  was  the  “fraud,”  but  his  employer.  It 
happened  in  this  Way  ;  and  now,  my  young  brothers,  take  heed  and 
listen  to  the  warning  of  old  “Tomahawk” — listen  to  the  words  of 
experience,  for  that  is  the  only  school  that  really  teaches  wisdom  : — 

Old  Hardblack  was  one  of  our  foremost  artists  in  retouching ;  he 
seemed  to  know  intuitively  the  stippling  of  the  negatives  in  the  reversed 
manner  to  that  we  used  to  work  up  the  large  heads  in  sepia.  I  used  to 
look  up  to  Hai'dblack  as  a  pupil  does  to  his  teacher.  He  it  was  who 
showed  me  the  effects — the  marvellous  results— that  could  be  produced 
on  the  hard  tell-tale  negative.  He  was  really  the  first  retoucher  in 
England — the  first  in  more  senses  of  the  word  than  one.  He  was  a 
genius — an  artist.  He  had  been  the  making  of  a  house.  His  work  had 
gained  medals  for  them  at  the  exhibitions.  The  ladies  with  crows’-feet 
appearing  about  the  eyes  and  little  blemishes  in  the  shape  of  wrinkles 
blessed  him.  With  one  touch  of  his  magical  pencil  they  all  disappeared, 
and  consequently  the  sitter,  male  or  female,  was  delighted.  Some 
people  cry  down  retouching  because  it  undoes  the  work  of  nature  or 
bard  living — because  it  steals  a  march  upon  time.  There  are  exceptions 
to  all  rules,  and  I  take  it  these  are  the  exceptions  here  ;  for  no  one,  as  a 
rule,  wishes  to  look  as  old  as  the  camera — that  awful  machine  that  can 
tell  no  lie — represents  them. 

But  to  return  to  Hardblack.  Although  the  medals  he  gained  were  for 
his  employers  he  made  no  demur — never  grumbled  ;  for  he  was  a  man 
that  would  rather  hide  his  head  under  a  bushel  than  go  parading  it 
about  by  giving  phrenological  lectures  upon  it.  However,  the  time  came 
when  Hardblack  found  himself  unable  to  get  up  ;  when  everything  he 
looked  at  had  a  round  black  speck  in  front — a  speck  that  floated  all  over 
the  disc  of  his  vision  and,  for  a  time,  completely  spoiled  his  power  of 
retouching.  Hardblack’s  doctor  advised  a  total  cessation  of  work  and  i 
the  advisability  of  wearing  “preservers.”  Then  the  emphatic  tones  of  his  ; 
doctor  and  pleading  ones' of  his  wife  determined  him  to  take  a  holiday. 
This  he  did  against  his  employer's  wish.  That  was  wrong,  perhaps ; 
still,  if  you  think  that  he  had  no  day  he  could  call  his  own  for  over  six 
years,  you  must  agree  with  me  and  say  that  he  really  deserved  a  rest.  j 
The  result  of  this  holiday  was  that  when  he  felt  strong  enough  to  once 


more  tackle  his  round  of  negatives  he  found  another  filling  his  place. 
Hardblack  was  rather  cast  down  about  it,  a.^  he  had  always  been 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  firm,  and  had  been  openly  spoken  of  as  the"“maiu- 
spjring  of  the  whole  affair.” 

However,  he  had  a  soul  larger  than  a  mustard  seed,  and,  as  there 
were  little  mouths  waiting  to  be  filled,  Hardblack  cast  around  him  and 
looked  for  what  he  took  to  be  the  ijc-Lt  situation  open.  In  the  neat 
week’s  Journal  there  appeared  something  like  the  follow ing; — “Wanted, 
immediately,  first-class  retoucher;  none  other  need  apply.  Permanency 
to  a  really  clever  artist.  .Salary  no  object.  Now,  you  k 
Hardblack  was  a  clever  artist,  and  if  the  salary  was  of  no  moment  to  the 
advertiser  it  was  of  great  consideration  to  him.  He  in  oonsequenee 
applied  instanter.  I  cannot  go  into  the  particulars  of  Haidmaek’e 
engagement ;  how  they  first  required  specimens  of  his  work ;  then 
reference  from  last  situation  and  reason  for  leaving  ;  then  (remarkable 
event!)  came  a  couple  of  negatives  to  retouch  “just  to  see  what  he 
could  do  with  their  style  of  work.”  They  were  very  fair  negatives  ; 
nothing  to  be  found  fault  with  in  the  lighting,  end  very  clean  in  the 
manipulation. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  Hardblack  was  engaged.  He  had  a 
journey  of  over  250  miles  to  go,  the  half  fare  being  paid  third-class, 
with  the  proviso  if  he  stayed  over  three  months.  The  salary  was 
shillings  per  week  to  commence,  with  a  prospective  rise  of  so 
sovereign  “if  found  up  to  expectation.”  Hardblack  left  me  in 

high  spirits.  Those  wolves— poverty,  Lunger,  ; 
longer  grin  through  his  casement,  and  his  doctor  likew ise  was  nndi  i  t. 
impression  that  the  change  would  prove  beneficial  to  his  gent  ral  1 
He  went.  When  he  arrived  at  this  grand  “open  nnfihmn 11  t  -  fortune, 
what  was  his  surprise  to  find  that  the  great  establishment  was  neither 
more  or  less  than  a  travelling  van  ! 

It  was  a  great  pull  down  for  Old  Hardblack,  and  it  cannot  be 
dered  that  he  thought  advantage  had  been  taken  of 'fa  en  y<  ; 

think  upon  the  high-flown  advertisement  and  the  caref 
made  as  to  his  character  and  abilities  before  the  engagement.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  help  for  it  ;  but  upon  the  impulse  <-f  the  moment  l.e 
could  not  help  hinting  to  the  proprietor  of  the  van  bis  disa] 
the  gipsy-like  house  upon  wheels,  and  further  inainuafa  he  was 

under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  first-class  house  he  was  con  ng  t  . 

“Well,  my  dear  sir!”  quoth  the  placid  proprietor,  while  lie  drew 
from  his  fob  a  hundred-guinea  chronometer — “We  do  not  pret 
in  for  high  art;  but  our  money  is  as  sure  as  the  high  hummer’s,  and 
quite  as  good.  You  come  and  look  at  this,”  lie  continued,  as  lu 
into  a  cupboard  at  one  end  of  the  van,  pointing  at  the  same  tune  to 
rows  of  negatives  and  boxes  containing  the  same,  ranged  all  round  the 
place.  “These  are  part  of  my  summer  work  waiting  to  be  fini 
up.  You  start  upon  these  and  you  will  find  a  large  winter’s 
before  you  !  ” 

Hardblack  sighed,  but  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  start  work  ncx: 
morning.  Then  came  the  tug  of  war  !  Our  friend  remembered  how 
clean  and  well  lighted  the  two  negatives  were  that  he  had  sent  him, 
and  he  consoled  himself  w  ith  the  fact  that  his  employer  did  know  how 
to  light  and  take  a  picture.  That  was  a  something,  and  the  salary  was 
another.  Hardblack — a  little  more  hopeful  after  his  night's  rest — 
eagerly  looked  over  a  pile  of  the  negatives  he  had  to  work  op  n.  As 
he  looked  he  neither  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  The  n 
it  be  not  profanation  to  term  them  such)  wore  one  and  all  the  most 
awful  productions  he  ever  before  witnessed  !  They 
medley  of  tilth,  under- and  over*exposares,  streaks,  blotches,  bad  light* 
ing,  and  movements.  Never  had  Hardblack,  with  his  refined  test 
round,  soft  shadows  and  his  keen  eye  for  the  artistic  posiug  of  a  head, 
ever  dreamt  that  such  things  were,  or  that  the  public  could  be  such 
fools  as  to  pay  for  them.  The  proprietor  of  the  van  waved  his  jen 
hand  when  our  astonished  friend  said  something  to  the  ab 
and  exclaimed — “Oh!  they  will  print  all  right  when  you  h.v. 
touched  them  !” 

Hardblack  looked  aghast  at  his  employer  and  mechanically  lifted  the 
negative  (?)  of  a  negro  betweeu  him  and  the  light.  I  do  not  know  if  my 
reader  has  ever  photographed  a  black  man;  but  if  be  has  lie  will  km  w 
how  the  light  strikes  upon  the  shining  brow  and  upturned  noee, 
the  fashion  that  it  does  upon  a  highly-polished  boot,  the  shadows  being 
in  proportion  deeper — indeed,  nearly  clear  glass.  How  to  obviate  this 
anyone  could  tell  you  to  use  a  soft,  diffused  light — a  sort  of  summer 
twilight,  so  to  speak.  But  this  our  van-man  never  heard  of.  and,  umb  r 
the  impression  that  the  more  light  you  could  fix  upon  your  black  sitter 
the  better,  he  had  drawn  the  few  blinds  that  the  van  boasted  of,  and 
consequently  had  obtained  a  negative  of  the  highly-polished-boot  order 
above  mentioned. 

“  What  cau  I  do  with  this?”  observed  Hardblack. 

“Why,  work  up  the  shadows,  to  be  sure,  with  the  pencil ;  if  that  be 
not  deep  enough  dab  on  some  gamboge  or  blue  on  the  back.  That's  how 
I  do  them  !  ” 

“  But  that  would  make  the  face  all  white  ;  he  would  not  know  him¬ 
self.” 

“So  much  the  better!”  quoth  the  van-man.  “  Teople,  whether 
black  or  yaller,  want  to  look  white,  you  know.  Leastways,  the  twenty 
years  I  have  been  connected  with  this  art  repository  /  have  always 
found  it  so.” 
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Then  Hardblack,  setting  his  teeth  and  drawing  a  heavy  breath,  set  to 
work  and  worked  for  a  week,  feeling  sick  at  heart  and  vowing  that  he 
would  chop  any  of  his  youngsters’  heads  off  as  soon  as  ever  they  deve¬ 
loped  the  least  sign  of  wishing  to  be  an  artist. 

Hardblack’s  trouble  reminds  me  strongly  of  an  anecdote  told  me  by 
an  artist  friend.  He  had  received  a  great  sum  of  money  and  praise  for 
a  portrait  of  the  mayor.  Presently  an  old  school-fellow,  a  seaman, 
sought  out  his  old  acquaintance  and  went  to  have  a  look  at  the  great 
picture.  After  looking  at  it  stolidly,  he  remarked  that  it  was  “a 
splendid  frame,”  adding,  “how  much  did  you  get  for  this,  Tom?” 
Tom  mentioned  the  hundreds  he  had  received.  “  What  !  ”  cried  Jack; 
“Hash  it ;  you  come  np  to  our  place  and  see  the  whoppers  I’ve  got  done 
of  father  and  mother  !  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  to  dishearten 
you,  Tom,  but  I  think  you  will  find  them  better  than  yOars.  They  are 
clearer  in  the  face,  and  their  clothes  have  not  a  wrinkle  in  them.” 

“Who  was  the  artist  ?  ” 

“Oh  !  no  artist  at  all  !  An  old  drunken  Chinaman  did  them  for  me 
when  I  was  in  Bombay,  and”  (here  his  voice  became  exultant)  “  they 
only  cost  me  eight-and-sixpence  each!  ” 

Apropos  of  Hardblack.  He  told  me,  while  relating  the  above  trial, 
that  he  was  sure  that  had  the  negatives  been  good  his  work  there  would 
not  have  equalled  his  usual  style,  simply  for  the  reason  that  his  head 
was  forced,  by  the  smallness  of  the  place,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
negative,  and  likewise  the  desk  was  defective  in  some  way  that  he 
never  troubled  himself  to  discover ;  but  after  he  had  made  what 
appeared  to  be  a  well-finished  picture  at  the  opening  it  appeared  raw 
and  coarse  when  looked  at  in  another  light.  I  have  remarked  the  same 
effect  in  my  own  work,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  partly  to 
custom  and  partly  to  the  difference  in  the  desks.  To  crib  an  idea  from 
an  expression  made  use  of  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper — there 
are  desks  and  desks.  In  my  estimation  the  simplest  desk  is  the  best — 
a  plain  deal  one  with  a  little  hole  in  it  at  a  convenient  height  for  the 
eyes,  and  a  piece  of  sliding  wood  fitted  so  as  to  suit  your  different  size 
of  plates.  Have  it  fitted  at  an  angle  so  that  your  breast  aud  back  may 
not  be  affected  by  stooping.  This  latter  will  depend  upon  the  height  of 
the  party  about  to  use  it.  It  strikes  me  that  Hardblack  had  been 
crushed  into  the  seat  originally  meant  for  a  man  ten  or  twelve  inches 
smaller  than  himself.  Having  got  your  deal  desk  assorted  at  the  angle 
to  suit  you,  your  next  task  is  to  get  a  good,  clear,  steady  light.  A 
north  or  north-east  light  you  will  find  suit  best,  both  for  your  eyesight 
and  the  making  of  uniform  work.  With  this  light  I  strongly  advise  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  white  paper  laid  in  the  bottom  as  a  reflector,  instead 
of  a  piece  of  looking-glass.  I  do  not  believe  in  looking-glass,  as  the 
reflected  rays  are  too  strong  and  piercing,  and  consequently  hurtful  to 
the  eyes.  I  have  had  my  eyss  so  sore  after  a  day’s  work  with  a  piece 
of  looking-glass  that  I  could  hardly  bear  to  touch  them. 

Another  style  of  desk  that  I  do  not  approve  of  is  the  one  with  the 
ground  glass  in  front,  so  that  the  negative  all  but  rests  upon  it.  With 
this  desk  you  have  to  use  a  looking-glass;  but  here  it  is  essential,  for  the 
rays  which  the  ground  glass  deadens  have  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  a 
strong  reflector.  I  found  this  a  deceptive  desk,  inasmuch  as,  if  you  re¬ 
touched  with  the  negative  laid  flat  upon  the  ground  glass,  the  result  was 
execrable  when  printed.  The  only  way  I  could  work  at  this  style  of 
desk  was  by  holding  the  negative  away  from  the  glass,  and  then  the 
work  did  not  prove  so  good  as  when  done  at  the  plain,  simple  desk  above 
mentioned.  You  might  with  justice  call  it  a  part  of  each  of  the  others 
with  a  most  decided  banishing  of  the  looking-glass,  for  the  ground  glass 
used  in  front  of  one  would  serve  as  the  reflector  in  the  other.  But  I 
prefer  paper,  as  you  can  renew  it  every  now  and  then  when  it  gets 
dirty,  and  ground  glass  never  looks  clear  again  after  its  fresh  brightness 
becomes  sullied. 

In  my  next  paper  I  will  treat  of  retouchers  for  the  trade,  and  give  a 
few  hints  upon  the  retouching  of  dry  plates. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Applications  for  Patents. 

No.  4360. —  “An  Improved  Method  or  Process  of  Printing  and  Colour¬ 
ing  Photographs  on  Glass.”  N.  Schnorrenberg ;  a  communication 
from  W.  Grtine,  Berlin,  Germany.  —  Dated  October  26. 

No.  4397.  —  “Improvements  in  Packing  Cases  for  the  Conveyance  of 
Picture  Frames  and  the  like.”  W.  Dawes,  Leeds,  and  H.  Dawes, 
fStaveley,  Westmorland. — Dated  October  28. 

No.  4408. —  “Improvements  in  Photometers.”  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki; 
a  communication  from  Dr.  W.  S.  Limbeck,  Langendreer,  Germany. — 
Dated  October  28. 

No.  4427. — “Improvements  in  Frames,  Cases,  or  Books  for  the 
Exhibition  of  Photographs.”  R.  F.  JEIossini,  Newman-street,  and 
J.  J.  Fisher,  Blenheim-crescent,  Notting-hill,  both  of  London. — Dated 

October  29.  - 

Patents  Sealed. 

No.  1543. — “Improvements  in  Packing  Photographic  Slides,  and  in 
Appliances  to  be  Used  in  such  Packing.”  B.  J.  Edwards,  No  6,  The 
Grove,  Hackney,  London.  Dated  April  15. 


No.  2110. — “Improved  Means  aud  Apparatus  for  l’roduciug  an 
Intense  White  Light.”  J.  Imray ;  a  communication  from  J.  Clamond, 
Paris. — Dated  May  24. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 

No.  1216.  —  “Improved  Processes  and  Apparatus  for  the  Production 
of  Microscopic  Photographs,  chiefly  Designed  for  Obtaining  and  Pre¬ 
serving  Copies  of  Records,  Pictures,  Statuary,  Natural  Objects,  aud  the 
like.”  W.  R.  Lake;  a  communication  from  E.  J.  Molera  an  1  J.  C. 
Gebrian,  both  of  San  Francisco,  United  States.  —  Dated  March  20, 
1880. 

This  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  collecting,  keeping,  using,  and 
transmitting  in  a  condensed  and  imperishable  manner  all  descriptions 
of  copies  of  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  other  articles  or  objects  ;  and 
provides  a  new  practical  method  or  system  whereby  defects  hitherto  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  production  of  microscopic  photographs  are  obviated,  and  a 
great  desideratum  is  gained  by  reason  of  the  cheapness,  the  imperish¬ 
able  character,  aud  the  facility  by  which  microscopic  photographs  are 
obtained.  The  matter  to  be  reduced  is  first  arranged  in  columns  on  a  band, 
which  band  is  adapted  to  intermittently  present  a  fresh  photographic 
field.  The  camera  employed  to  make  the  reduction  consists  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  camera,  a  microscopical  focussing  device,  aud  an  intermediate 
plate-holder,  the  latter  being  capable  of  movement  so  as  to  present 
space  for  a  new  impression  simultaneously  with  the  movement  of  the 
band  which  presents  a  new  photographic  field.  If  an  additional  reduc¬ 
tion  is  required  the  matter  is  subjected  to  a  further  process  (which  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  first),  the  matter  being  contained  on  a 
plate  whose  holder  is  adjustable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  plate- 
holder  of  the  camera.  In  making  any  of  these  reductions  a  screen 
automatically  closes  over  the  objective  glass  of  the  camera  immediately 
prior  to  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the  photographic  plate  and  the 
band  or  plate  which  contains  the  matter  to  be  reduced.  Immediately 
after  such  photographic  plate  aud  band,  or  plate  containing  the  matter 
to  be  reduced,  have  simultaneously  ceased  to  move  the  screen  auto¬ 
matically  exposes  the  objective  glass  of  the  camera.  To  explaiu  the 
above  process  and  arrangements  at  greater  length,  the  matter  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  first  reduction  is  placed  in  one  or  more  longitudinal 
columns  on  a  baud  whose  ends  are  wound  upon  upper  and  lower  rolls. 
This  band  passes  over  two  feed-rollers  before  entering  and  after  leaving 
the  photographic  field.  An  automatically-rotating  shaft  gears  with  the 
upper  feed-roller,  the  latter  being  connected  to  the  lower  feed-roller  by 
a  band.  The  roll  on  which  the  lower  end  of  the  band  containing  the 
matter  to  be  reduced  is  connected  is  adapted  to  automatically  wind  the 
said  band  around  it  as  the  feed-rollers  feed  it.  A  sliding  stop  is  main¬ 
tained  in  engagement  with  one  or  more  cams  formed  on  the  rotating 
shaft  before  mentioned  by  a  spring,  and  an  electro-magnet  serves  to  re¬ 
tract  the  stop  and  release  it  from  engagement  with  the  cams  when  the 
circuit  is  closed  through  the  electro-magnet.  The  gearing  between  the 
shaft  and  the  feed-roller  is  arranged  to  cause  the  baud  to  be  fed  for¬ 
ward  to  present  a  new  photographic  field  each  time  the  stop  is  released 
from  engagement  with  the  cam.  The  photographic  field  is  maintained 
smooth  and  in  the  desired  position  by  upper  and  lower  transverse  bars 
over  which  the  band  passes,  the  extremities  of  these  bars  being  capable 
of  horizontal  or  vertical  adjustment  by  set  screws.  The  camera  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  microscopical  focussing  apparatus  and  an  intermediate  plate- 
holder.  A  rotary  shaft  has  its  forward  extremity  connected  by  means 
of  a  clamp  to  the  portion  of  the  camera  which  carries  the  objective 
glass,  whereby  it  may  be  loosened  therefrom  when  desired.  The 
rear  extremity  of  the  shaft  is  screw-threaded,  and  works  in  a  corres¬ 
ponding  screw-threaded  opening  formed  in  the  portion  of  the  focussing 
apparatus  which  carries  the  eyepiece.  This  shaft  may  be  operated  directly, 
or  a  delicate  movement  may  be  imparted  to  it  by  turning  a  long  pinion 
which  engages  with  a  wheel  secured  to  the  said  shaft.  This  shaft  adjusts 
the  objective  glass  relatively  to  the  plate-holder  and  the  focussing 
apparatus.  A  rod,  which  has  its  forward  extremity  secured  to  the  part  of 
the  camera  which  carries  the  objective  glass,  extends  rearward,  so  as  to 
be  in  reach  of  the  observer.  By  loosening  the  rotary  shaft  before 
mentioned  from  the  clamp  the  rod  may  be  drawn  rearward  or  pushed 
forward.  Another  rotary  shaft  has  its  forward  extremity  connected  to  the 
plate-holder,  and  its  rear  extremity  screw-threaded,  and  works  through 
a  screw-threaded  opening  formed  in  the  part  of  the  focussing  apparatus 
which  carries  the  eyepiece.  A  delicate  movement  may  be  imparted  to 
this  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  with  reference  to  the  shaft  first 
specified,  its  function  being  to  adjust  the  plate-holder  relatively  to  the 
focussing  apparatus.  The  plate-holder  is  provided  with  a  horizontal 
rack,  in  which  meshes  a  pinion  screwed  to  an  upright  rotating  shaft ; 
as  this  shaft  rotates  the  plate-holder  is  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
To  accomplish  this  result  the  plate-holder  has  a  free-sliding  movement  in 
a  transverse  frame.  This  frame  has  a  free-sliding  movement  in  a  vertical 
frame,  and  is  adjusted  therein  by  a  rotary  screw-shaft,  which  works  in 
screw-threaded  openings  formed  in  the  said  transverse  frame.  Both  the 
upright  shaft  and  the  screw  shaft  are  provided  at  one  extremity  with 
a  spring,  having  its  one  end  secured  thereto  and  the  other  end  secured  to 
a  box  provided  with  one  or  more  cams  on  its  outer  periphery.  This 
spring  can  be  wound  up  like  a  watch-spring,  and  a  ratchet  prevents  the 
shaft  from  rotating  by  the  pressure  of  the  said  spring.  Spring-pressed 
stops  engage  with  the  cams  of  the  spring  boxes,  and  electro-magnets 
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operate  to  retract  the  stops  and  free  the  engagement  when  the  circuits 
through  the  electro-magnets  are  closed.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
screw-shaft  is  provided  with  mechanism  substantially  the  same  as  that 
just  described  as  being  connected  with  its  opposite  extremity.  The 
spring  and  connecting  parts  are,  however,  adapted  to  operate  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  mechanism  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
shafts  ;  hence  the  mechanism  at  both  ends  of  the  shaft  operate  indepen¬ 
dently  of  each  other,  and  the  screw-shaft  is  thereby  adapted  to  be 
rotated  either  to  the  right  or  left,  so  adjusting  the  plate-holder  either  up 
or  down,  according  as  the  vertical  column  of  matter  undergoing  reduction 
is  being  photographed  from  the  bottom  upwards  or  from  the  top  down¬ 
wards.  The  objective  glass  is  provided  with  a  screen,  which  is  main¬ 
tained  in  a  position  to  expose  the  glass  by  a  spring.  An  electro-magnet 
operates  to  overcome  the  force  of  this  spring,  and  when  the  circuit  is 
closed  this  electro-magnet  draw’s  the  screen  over  the  glass.  The  electro¬ 
magnets  before  mentioned  are  connected  with  an  electric  switch,  which 
is  adapted  to  permit  a  current,  or  several  different  currents,  to  form 
closed  circuits  through  their  respective  electro-magnets  at  predetermined 
intervals  and  for  any  length  of  time.  Thus,  if  five  seconds  are  required 
in  which  to  make  an  impression  on  a  sensitised  plate,  and  fifty-five 
seconds  are  required  in  which  to  move  the  plate  and  the  band  present¬ 
ing  the  photographic  field,  then  the  switch  may  be  regulated  so  as  to 
close  the  circuit  every  sixty  seconds  through  the  electro-magnets  con¬ 
trolling  the  movement  of  the  sensitised  plate  and  of  the  band  presenting 
the  photographic  field.  One  second  before  closing  the  circuits  the 
regulator  will  close  the  circuit  through  the  electro-magnet,  which  con¬ 
trols  the  screen  of  the  objective  glass,  and  one  second  after  the 
circuit,  through  the  electro-magnets  governing  the  movements  of  the 
sensitised  plate,  and  the  band  or  plate  presenting  the  photographic 
field  are  opened,  then  the  circuit  through  the  electro-magnet  govern¬ 
ing  the  screen  is  opened.  Thus  the  regulator  operates  to  move  the 
different  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  their  proper  order  automatically 
and  swiftly.  A  second  part  of  this  invention  provides  means  for 
rapidly  and  automatically  producing  positives  from  a  negative  contain¬ 
ing  in  greatly-reduced  dimension  any  matter  capable  of  being  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  relates  to  apparatus  for  printing  the  positives  from  the 
reduced  negative,  the  object  being  to  subject  the  sensitised  plates  in 
rapid  succession  to  the  action  of  the  camera,  delivering  the  plates  to  the 
camera,  and  discharging  them  therefrom  by  automatic  mechanism.  This 
consists  in  the  combination  with  the  camera  of  a  chute  or  feeder,  which 
communicates  with  a  plate-holder,  automatic  stops  governing  respec¬ 
tively  the  upper  and  lower  communications  of  the  chute  and  plate. 
Upper  and  lower  ways  intersect  the  chute  respectively  at  both  extremi¬ 
ties.  The  plate-carriers  are  adapted  to  have  longitudinal  movement  on 
the  ways.  The  plate-carrier  which  moves  over  the  upper  way  is  formed 
with  an  open  bottom,  so  that  as  the  plates  are  successively  brought  to 
the  point  at  which  the  carrier  intersects  the  chute  they  may  pass  into 
the  latter.  The  plate-carrier  which  moves  over  the  lower  way  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  open  top,  so  that  the  plates  which  have  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  camera  may  pass  through  the  chute  on  to  the  said 
carrier.  The  negative  from  which  the  positives  are  to  be  printed  is 
placed  in  a  frame.  The  electro-magnets  which  control  the  chute  stops 
are  connected  with  an  electric  switch,  which  is  arranged  to  close  the 
respective  circuits  through  them  at  predetermined  intervals.  The 
objective  glass  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  screen,  which  is  main¬ 
tained  in  a  position  to  uncover  the  glass  by  a  spring.  The  electric 
switch  first  operates  to  cause  the  screen  to  cover  the  objective  glass,  so 
as  to  intercept  the  focal  line  of  the  camera  during  the  time  that  the 
plates  are  changing  their  positions.  The  camera  then  causes  the  lower 
stop  to  be  retracted,  so  as  to  permit  the  plate  which  has  received  an 
impression  to  pass  on  to  the  lower  carrier.  The  switch  then  causes  the 
upper  stop  to  be  retracted,  so  that  a  fresh  plate  may  pass  in  to  the 
plate-holder.  A  final  operation  of  the  switch  causes  the  screen  to  be 
removed  from  the  glass,  and  an  impression  is  taken.  After  a  proper 
interval  the  foregoing  operation  is  repeated. 

No.  1294. — “  Improvements  in  Obtaining  Transfers  from  Photographs 
upon  Enamel  and  other  Substances.”  J.  W.  Bailey,  Artist,  No.  12, 
Edith  Terrace,  West  Brompton,  London. — Dated  March  30,  I860  (not 
proceeded  with). 

According  to  this  invention  a  ti'ansparency  of  the  object  to  be  copied 
is  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  by  photographic  means.  Another 
glass,  covered  with  a  thin  skin  composed  of  bichromate  of  potash,  borax, 
honey,  sugar,  and  gum,  is  then  submitted,  in  connection  with  the 
transparency,  to  the  action  of  light,  which  reproduces  the  object  on  ihe 
film  in  the  form  of  an  intaglio.  The  required  colour  is  then  worked 
into  the  intaglio  thus  produced,  and  the  film  afterwards  withdrawn 
from  the  glass  and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  article  to  which  it  is 
desired  to  be  applied,  the  film  having  been  previously  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  ordinary  collodion  and  ether,  and  fixed  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  It  is  then  submitted  to  heat,  which  has  the  double  effect  of 
entirely  removing  chemical  substances  and  of  leaving  the  picture  in 
colour  upon  the  article  in  all  its  details.  The  colour  is  fixed  by  being 
burnt  in  or  covered  with  a  preparation  of  gum  or  varnish,  according  to 
the  circumstances  required.  The  picture  thus  produced  may  be  in  any 
tint,  is  entirely  untainted  by  chemicals,  and  in  every  way  similar  to  a 
hand-drawing,  and  may  be  coloured  in  the  same  manner. 
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No.  1303. — “An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Holding  and  Exhibiting 
Photographs  or  other  Pictures,  and  the  like.”  W.  K.  Lake;  a  com¬ 
munication  from  T.  Muencli,  Vienna,  Austria.—  Dated  M arete  30,  1SS0. 

According  to  this  invention  the  frames  for  holding  the  photographs 
or  other  pictures  or  flat  objects  are  each  mounted  on  pivots  in  a  rectan¬ 
gular  holder,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  the  frames  can  be  turned 
on  its  pivot  through  an  angle  of  about  120  degrees,  and  thus  exposed, 
one  by  one,  to  the  view  of  the  observer.  The  frames  may  be  of  metal 
and  cardboard,  whilst  the  pivots  upon  the  separate  frames,  as  also  the 
rectangular  holder,  are  of  metal.  The  rectangular  bolder  may  be 
arranged  to  slide  into  grooves  in  the  opposite  sides  of  a  suitable  bu>;  or 
case,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  or  exchanged. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

TUc«  ■  f  Mot-Jog. 

December  0  . . . . 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire . 

Godwin-street,  Bradford. 

,,  7  .. .. 

Sheffield  . 

Freemasons'  Hall,  Surrey  street. 

,,  8  .... 

Cheltenham  Amateur . 

Savings’  Rank. 

,,  0  .... 

Manchester . 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIAI  ION. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  <<n  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  library,  William  Brown- 
street, — Mr.  J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
Secretary  read  the  Council’s 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  enters  1  n  the 

eighteenth  year  of  its  existence,  and  th'i  Couii'  il  liav.  •_'  >  ir  .  •  • .  •  At..- 

the  members  of  the  Association  upon  it--  continued  pros]  ..css. 

During  the  past  year  six  new  members  have  join-  l  on;  r. ml. -,  v-.  i.  .  •  .  -LuieJ, 
and  one  lias  heen  removed  by  death.  As  usual,  th-  ; 
increase  of  number. 

A  note  of  sadness  cannot  but  pervade  our  review  of  the  vast  year  :.t  the  un¬ 
timely  removal  by  death  of  our  old  and,  to  many  of  us,  d<  i  it  >•  i  ic- 

rary  of  the  Society.  This  is  not  the  place  or  the  tiiu<  I 
upon  the  late  Mr,  W.  Murray  ;  but  it  is  fitting  that  thi  re  shi  ... 
the  minute  book  of  our  Association  our  unanimous  res 
our  grateful  sense  of  the  genial  kindliness  and  in  i-  Cati  issi 

he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  our  Ass  .  itioi 

The  attendance  of  members  at  the  monthly  rn  -  - 

than  under  the  average,  and  the  meetings  th  ins  1  ■  -  !  r. 
character  for  interest  and  practical  usefulness. 

Two  papers  only  have  been  read  daring  the  year — one  by  the  I‘r«  blent,  Mr. 
Ellerbeck,  on  Practical  Directions  for  the  Regulation  oj  the  Dorr.: 
Exposures;  and  one  by  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  on  Gelatine  File  > 
as  Suhssitutcs  for  Glass. 

The  outdoor  meetings  and  excursions  of  the  Associate  n  1.  we  I  een  of  more 
than  tlieir  wonted  interest  and  enjoyment,  an  1  h  we  resulted  in  th<  j  r  tdn  ti  n  of 
large  numbers  of  artistic  pictures.  Excursions  have  been  madi  to  S 
and  Haughmond  Abbey;  to  Ruabon  and  the  batiks  of  the  Dee;  and  to  Mach 
Wenloclc  and  Buildwas  Abbeys.  Outdoor  meetings  wen  held  itthel  is  fMr. 
W.  H.  Wilson,  St.  Michael’s  Hamlet,  and  at  W  y,  Ber. 

H.  J.  Palmer. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  interest  which  hare  been  pro  year  st 

our  meetings  maybe  mentioned  the  harmonograph,  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins,  and 
instantaneous  shutters,  by  Messrs.  Kirkby  and  Roberts. 

The  Council  have  selected  a  number  of  negatives  by  met  .  -  : 

tion,  from  which  eighteen  will  he  ch  is<  n  by 
by  the  Woodburytype  process  for  presentation  1 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Library,  Museum,  and  Arts 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Liv<  rpo  1 1  -r  their  kin  ln<  sa  in  gran  til  _•  ns  the 
use  of  the  room  in  the  Free  Library  in  whicl 
to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Gn  at  Britain  for  aen 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  report  of  the  financial  pomtii  n  of  the 
Association  (his  balance  sheet  having  been  audited  by  Mr.  Whwmhy), 
and  congratulated  the  Association  on  having  a  large  balance  on  the 
side  of  the  account. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  year  1881:  Prt  fail 
w.  H.  Kirkby. —  Vice-Presidents:  E.  Roberta  and  B.  Boothroyd. — 
Treasurer:  E.  Twigge. — Hon.  Secretary:  the  Rev.  EL  J.  Palmer,  M.A. — 
Council :  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  J.  11.  T.  Ellerbeck.  1'.  Clarke,  \\ .  E. 
Totter,  J.  W.  H.  Watliug,  H.  A.  Wharmby,  L.  W.  Weber,  l>r.  Kenyon, 
W.  Bruce,  E.  Phipps,  A.  Tyrer,  and  W.  H.  Wilson. 

The  Chairman  briefly  congratulated  the  Association  on  the  favour¬ 
able  character  of  the  reports  of  the  Council  and  Treasurer;  but  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  at  the  paucity  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings  during 
the  past  year,  and  earnestly  hoped  that  1881  would  witness  an  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  number  of  negatives  by  members 
of  the  Association  had  been  chosen  by  the  Council  to  be  sent  to  the 
Woodbury  Company7,  and  that  from  these  a  final  selection  of  eighteen 
would  be  made  and  printed  by  the  Woodburytype  process  f .  r  presenta¬ 
tion  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 
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Mr.  A.  Tyrer  offered  three  fine  12  x  10  negatives  to  be  used  as  an 
addition  to  the  selected  eighteen  ;  but  the  meeting,  while  proffering 
their  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Tyrer,  decided  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
accept  this  offer  for  another  year’s  presentation  prints. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Associated  Soiree  of  Scientific  Societies,  offering  the  use 
of  the  grand  jury  room  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  for  an  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  and  apparatus  by  members  of  this  Association. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  exhibit  largely  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  soiree;  but  objection  was  raised  to  the  room  offered  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  ground  of  its  inaccessibility,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Palmer  was  requested  to  write  to  the  soirde  committee  to  that  effect. 

A  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  President,  and  seconded  by  the 
Secretary,  that  the  rules  of  the  Association,  a  list  of  its  members,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  names  of  the  past  and  present  office-bearers  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  printed  forthwith  and  distributed.  This  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to. 

With  the  view  to  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  associated 
soiree ,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  16th 
instant. 

The  exhibits  of  the  evening  were  some  instantaneous  exposers  by 
Messrs.  Ellerbeck,  Day,  and  Wood;  some  fine  platinotype  prints,  by 
Dr.  Kenyon ;  Cadett’s  instantaneous  apparatus,  by  the  President ;  a 
negative  successfully  exposed  and  developed  on  a  Mawdsley  plate 
fifteen  years’  old,  by  Mr.  Day;  some  negatives  of  portraits  taken  at 
night  with  magnesium  wire,  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck ;  a  fine  negative  of  an 
instantaneous  subject,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest ;  and  some  prints  by 
Messrs.  Corkhill  and  Wood. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Thursday,  December  10th. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

Tins  Society  met  for  the  first  time  after  the  summer  vacation  on  the 
5th  October, — Dr.  Hornig  in  the  chair.  Several  new  members  having 
been  admitted, 

The  Chairman  made  a  number  of  announcements.  Amongst  other 
things  he  mentioned  that  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  was  about  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  on  photographic  chemistry  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  in 
November,  which  members  were  invited  to  attend. 

The  weary  subject  of  the  transmission  of  collodion  cotton  was  next 
discussed.  A  number  of  objects  were  laid  upon  the  table  to  be 
examined,  and  specimen  samples  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  emulsion  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  order  to  be  tested  and  reported  upon. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  of  delegates  at  Frankfort,  relative  to  the 
proposed  Photographic  Congress  in  1881,  was  unanimously  adopted 
without  comment,  as  was  the  programme  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  international  photographic  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  Imperial  Royal  Museum  at  Vienna. 

Dr.  Eder  called  attention  to  his  experiments  on  the  sensitiveness  to 
light  of  various  iron  salts  with  acids  of  organic  origin,  and  their 
importance  and  value  for  various  photographic  processes;  also  to  the 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  iron  oxide  compounds  of  oxalic  acid,  or  of  the 
mixture  of  chloride  of  iron  with  organic  acids,  and  the  advantages  of 
these  mixtures  for  the  cyanotype  process  and  for  mixing  with  glue  or 
gum. 

Captain  Pizzighelli  presented  a  report  on  a  series  of  aplanatic  lenses. 

Dr.  Eder  reported  on  the  purity  and  usefulness  in  the  gelatine  pro¬ 
cess  of  certain  samples  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromide  of  ammo¬ 
nium.  He  also  described  Balmain’s  phosphorescent  paint. 

The  question-box  was  then  opened,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

MEETING  OF  DELEGATES  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETIES  OF  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

This  meeting  took  place  at  Frankfort  on  the  2nd  September,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  project  of  holding  a  general  meeting  or  congress  of  German 
photographers.  The  following  societies  were  represented  Berlin 
Photographic  Society  by  Herr  Diiby  ;  Vienna  do.  by  Dr.  Hornig; 
Munich  do.  by  Herr  Muller ;  Frankfort  do.  by  Dr.  Schleussner ; 
German  do.  by  Herren  Rothe  and  Schwier  ;  Berlin  Association  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Photography  by  Herr  Quidde. 

Dr.  Schleussner  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Herren  Quidde  and 
Schwier  were  appointed  joint  secretaries. 

It  was  agreed  that  each  Society  represented  should  have  one  vote, 
and  that  the  Chairman  should  have  a  casting  vote.  The  question  of 
the  advisability  of  holding  a  congress  was  considered  to  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  fact  of  the  various  societies  having  sent  delegates. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  the  Congress  should  meet  at  Frankfort  in 
August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  1881 ;  that  every  photographer, 
whether  a  member  of  a  society  or  not,  should  have  a  right  to  be 
present  and  vote,  but  that  the  programme  should  be  arranged  by  the 
various  societies  through  the  medium  of  their  delegates. 

The  following  programme  was  then  agreed  to,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  participating  societies  : — Questions  of  general,  technical,  or 
scientific  interest  to  photgraphers  may  be  discussed,  and  papers  on 


suitable  subjects  will  not  be  excluded.  Those  already  proposed  were 
discussed  in  chronological  order: — 1.  What  is  photography?  It  was 
arranged  that  this  should  not  be  treated  as  a  question  for  discussion, 
but  should  be  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  a  competent  person,  to  be  read 
at  the  meeting  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  newspapers  under  the 
title  of  A  Discourse  on  the  Character  and  Importance  of  Photograph)) 
and  its  Obligations  to  Art  and  Science. — 2.  It  was  agreed  to  endeavour 
to  establish  courses  of  lectures  on  photography  in  already-established  art 
institutions. — 3.  The  proposed  formation  of  a  central  association  of  all  the 
German  photographic  societies  should  not  be  considered  as  decided  but 
still  an  open  question  to  be  discussed. — 4.  It  was  agreed  to  endeavour 
to  establish  uniform  sizes  for  mounts,  plates,  dark  slides,  &c. — 5.  It 
was  agreed  to  discuss  the  revision  of  the  law  of  photographic  copyright. 
— 6.  To  discuss  the  law  regarding  the  transmission  of,  and  customs 
dues  levied  on,  photographic  chemicals  and  apparatus. — 7.  Endeavours 
to  be  made  to  establish  a  clearer  and  moi’e  uniform  nomenclature  for 
photographic  products,  processes,  and  manipulations. — 8.  To  endeavour 
to  establish  a  clearer  understanding  as  to  the  relations  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  with  the  public  (with  regard  to  re-sittings,  prepayment  of 
orders,  &c.). 

From  the  former  programme  the  questions  regarding  apprentices  and 
assistants,  the  social  status  of  photographers,  and  photographic 
furniture  and  accessories  were  deleted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  having  been  unanimously  voted, 
the  meeting  separated. 


Comspnhtun. 

IODIDE  IN  GEATINE  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon’s  name  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  iodide  in  emulsions,  I  must  ask  space  for  a  few 
words. 

He  told  me,  when  paying  me  a  visit  lately  to  see  some  of  my  Tahiti 
negatives  developed,  that  he  had  prepared  many  emulsions  with  iodine, 
and  had  never  once  obtained  a  satisfactory  result.  He  attributes  stains 
and  spots  to  the  employment  of  iodide.  That  will  (no  batch  having 
been  worth  keeping)  account  for  Mr.  England’s  statement  that  Mr. 
Gordon  had  no  experience  as  to  iodide  plates  keeping. 

I  must  remind  you  that  my  plates  were  very  sensitive,  and  it  may  be 
that  iodide  in  this  form  is  more  capricious  than  when  used  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  slower  form.  It  is  a  capricious  salt ;  for,  three  years  since, 
when  photographing  the  lines  of  the  spectrum,  I  was  struck  with  the 
variation  in  the  results  according  to  the  way  the  bromide  and  iodide 
were  brought  together. 

My  experience  in  experimenting  with  iodide  has  been  very  large.  I 
wrote  a  paper  for  the  British  Association  in  1874  (see  your  columns  for 
that  year),  pointing  out  the  value  of  iodide  in  emulsion  for  preventing 
halation,  and  have  once  or  twice  since  called  attention  to  some  of  its 
good  qualities.  As  soon  as  I  began  gelatine  work,  I,  of  course,  simply 
changed  my  vehicle  and  kept  the  same  horses ;  that  is,  tried  everything  in 
gelatine  that  I  had  previously  tried  with  collodion,  but  found  the 
action  of  iodide  different  in  gelatine. 

I  do  not  believe  a  more  sensitive  plate  can  be  made  with  bromo-iodide 
than  with  bromide  alone,  though  the  former  may  appear  somewhat 
more  sensitive  from  the  iodide  influencing  the  development.  But  if  I 
once  get  on  the  subject  of  development  you  will  be  inclined  to  drop  my 
letter  into  the  waste-paper  basket ! 

I  always  succeeded  better  with  my  iodide  experiments  when  pre¬ 
paring  the  emulsion  at  a  low  temperature.  You  remember  in  1876  I 
read  a  paper  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  preparing  emulsion  at  a 
temperature  of  180°,  which  is  now  improved  upon  by  actual  boiling.  I 
was  told  then  I  was  quite  wrong  to  use  such  heat.  Now  I  give  as  a 
simple  fact  that  all  the  plates  prepared  with  iodide  referred  to  kept 
under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  my  voyage.  I  am  again 
told  I  am  quite  wrong.  I  must  wait  again  and  see  if  anyone  else  finds 
such  a  defect. 

By-the-bye,  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  slight  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  facts  mentioned  in  your  leading  article.  With 
regard  to  frilling :  you  are  aware  I  used  nitrate  of  ammonia  when  required, 
and  chrome  alum  in  the  developer.  My  plate-boxes  were  screwed  down 
into  other  boxes,  the  lid  fitting  tight  on  an  india-rubber  band.  All  the 
commercial  samples  taken  with  me  did  not  do  equally  well.  One  make 
gave  in  and  was  useless  as  soon  as  our  ship  got  into  the  tropics,  while 
some  plates  by  another  maker  washed  bodily  off  the  glass  in  hot 
weather.  I  have  just  received  many  boxes  of  test  plates  home  round 
Cape  Horn.  Eventually  I  purpose  publishing  all  my  experience.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  arrange.  . 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  mention  at  once,  as  your  readers  will  find  it 
of  value.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  thymol  to  the  emulsion 
is  of  great  advantage.  It  arrests  greatly  any  tendency  to  decom¬ 
position  or  fungoid  growth.  I  purposely  tried  thymol  plates  under  very 
difficult  circumstances, 
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Thymol  is  an  antiseptic,  and  is  used  as  such  in  hospital  practice.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  and  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  iu  which  manner  it  can  be  added  to  the  emulsion. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley, 

Rosslyn  House ,  Grove  End-road,  Nov.  29,  1880. 

[It  appears  that  we  have  slightly  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
Colonel  Wortley’s  statement  to  us  with  regard  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon’s 
opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  iodide  in  emulsion.  Colonel  Wortley 
now  informs  us  that  he  only  quoted  Mr.  Gordon  as  corroborating  him 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  liability  of  iodide  plates  to  spots  and  stains. 
Mr.  Gordon  himself  writos  to  us  as  follows : — 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  noticed  in  your  last  issue  that  you  state  my  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  against  the  keeping  qualities  of  plates  containing  a  portion 
of  iodide  with  the  bromide.  I  personally  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
keeping  of  such  plates.  What  I  mentioned  to  Colonel  Wortley  was  that 
I  had  never  been  able  to  produce  plates  containing  even  so  small  a 
quantity  as  one  grain  of  iodide  to  each  ounce  of  emulsion  without  getting 
the  well-known  yellow  fog  by  reflected,  pink  by  transmitted,  light;  and 
in  my  experience  the  more  iodide  present  the  more  marked  is  this 
defect. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Russell  M.  Gordon. 

41,  Rue  Jean  Goujin,  Champs  Ely  sees,  Paris , 

November  26,  1880. 

FERROUS  OXALATE  AS  AN  INTENSIFIER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentleman, — If  the  person  who  writes  in  your  Journal  under  the 
title  of  “Free  Lance”  would  carefully  test  the  mode  of  using  oxalate  as 
I  have  indicated  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  in  the 
Photographic  Neivs  he  might  do  some  service  to  the  photographic  art. 

But  he  probably  is  not  a  practical  photographer,  and  only  knows 
enough  to  enable  him  to  scribble  rubbish  unworthy  the  pages  of  your 
valuable  Journal,  where  he  seems  to  be  allowed  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
sort  of  literary  clown. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  Francis  W.  Turton. 

Bedford,  November  24,  1880. 

[We  can  assure  our  correspondent  that  the  criticism  of  “  Free 
Lance,”  of  which  he  complains,  was  not  written  with  any  ill-feeling. 
Our  monthly  contributor  does  at  times  say  sevdre  things,  but  with 
no  arriere  pensee ;  we  therefore  ask  Captain  Turton  to  believe  that 
we  regret  as  much  as  any  one  that  he  should  have  had  to  allude  to 
“  Free  Lance’s”  remarks.  The  latter  gentleman  is  a  practical  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  is  capable  of  better  things  than  Captain  Turton  would 
attribute  to  him. — Eds  ] 

— ♦ — 

DRYING-BOXES  AND  FRILLING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Since  Mr.  R.  R.  Brown,  Jun.,  seems  to  have  proved 
pretty  satisfactorily  that  his  drying-box  is  not  at  fault,  some  other  cause 
for  the  frilling  of  which  he  complains  must  be  sought. 

Let  me  advise  him  to  examine  his  nitrate  of  silver.  Commercial 
nitrate  of  silver  sometimes  contains  free  nitric  acid ;  and  from  sad  expe¬ 
rience  I  know  that,  if  it  do,  frilling  will  in  all  probability  be  the  result. 
— I  am,  yours,  See. ,  W.  K.  Burton. 

Adelphi  Chambers,  November  29,  1880. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Thers  is  an  old  saying  that  “  clients  should  tell  doctors 
and  lawyers  the  whole  truth.”  Had  Mr.  R.  R.  Brown,  Jun.,  con¬ 
descended  to  do  so,  it  would  have  saved  me  from  having  to  ask  you  to 
take  up  valuable  space  with  this  letter.  But  now  “  the  murder  is  out.” 
The  drying-room  is  very  damp.  Certainly  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  prepare  batches  of  gelatine  emulsion 
would  attempt  to  dry  his  plates  in  a  very  damp  atmosphere.  It  would 
be  almost  as  foolish  as  making  the  emulsion  iu  daylight,  and  wondering 
at  the  plates  prepared  with  it  gave  nothing  but  fog. 

I  was  quite  sure  Mr.  R.  R.  Brown,  Jun.,  had  change  of  air  iu  his  box, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  chamber  ventilated  top  and 
bottom,  with  a  contrivance  for  heating  the  air  contained  therein,  with¬ 
out  producing  a  draught  through  the  whole. 

Every  gelatine  worker  is  aware  that  heat  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  he  has  to  contend  against.  If  a  proof  were  needed,  witness  the 
fruitless  efforts  of  the  best  makers  to  produce  good  plates  during  the 
late  summer.  The  great  desideratum  iu  drying  plates  is  plenty  of  cold, 
dry  air,  repeatedly  changed.  Mr.  R.  R.  Brown,  Jun.,  complains  that 
he  is  advised  to  give  his  plates  change  of  air  when  they  already  have 
plenty  of  it.  No  doubt  they  do  get  plenty  of  it,  but,  uufortunatel}',  it 
is  the  wrong  sort.  Gelatine  plates  do  not  want  to  be  sent  to  the  South 
of  France,  like  consumptive  patients  ;  but  such  a  climate  as  Scar¬ 
borough  or  Margate  would  suit  them  better. 

No  doubt  the  plan  suggested  of  placing  the  lamp  in  the  chimney 
would  not  answer  in  a  very  damp  atmosphere.  To  make  this  perfectly 
clear,  one  must  state  a  few  of  the  laws  which  govern  heat : — 1.  Warm  air 


always  rises.  2.  All  bodies  expand  by  heat.  3.  They  expand  in  different 
ratios.  4.  Air  will  only  contain  a  certain  percentage  of  moisture,  and 
this  percentage  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

With  the  light  iu  the  chimney  and  the  drying-box  in  this  damp  coach¬ 
house  the  heated  air  in  the  chimney  aBcends,  and  by  doing  so  compels 
the  colder  air  to  rush  in  at  the  bottom  to  supply  its  place,  which,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  heated,  escapes  by  the  chimney,  and  so  on.  In  this  damp 
place  the  air  is  already  fully  charged  with  moisture  and  cannot  absorb 
any  from  the  gelatine  ;  therefore  the  plates  refuse  to  dry.  To  meet  this 
Mr.  R.  R.  Brown,  Jun.,  makes  the  air  hot  as  it  enters,  and,  of  course, 
gets  his  xdates  dry  but  with  the  result  of  a  beautiful  frill.  The  reason 
of  the  heated  air  drying  the  plates  is  that  for  every  lc  Fahr.  air  expands 
*00365  inches,  whilst  water  only  expands  ’00138  inches,  consequently  the 
air  is  able  to  absorb  more  moisture  when  raised  in  temperature,  although 
it  be  fully  charged  at  a  lower  degree. 

In  conclusion  :  I  am  sorry  again  to  be  obliged  to  urge  Mr.  Ik  R. 
Brown,  Jun.,  to  dispense  with  the  pet  conical  tin  drum.  Perhaps 
he  may  find  some  other  use  for  it,  or  he  might  utilise  it  with  the 
chimney  and  burn  the  lamp  in  it  there.  It  is  evidently  a  pet  invention, 
and  he  is  loth  to  part  with  it.  If  he  will  do  this  and  place  his  drying-box 
in  a  dry  room  he  will,  no  doubt,  end  his  difficulty  M  regards  the  fri . 

My  only  reason  for  writing  in  the  first  instance  was  to  defend  Captain 
Abney’s  book.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  Captain  Abney’s  acquaintance, 
but  his  books  on  photography  first  got  me  out  of  no  end  of  diffictl 
and  I  have  invariably  found  all  he  prints  workable  and  useful.-  I 
yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Tkenemen. 

London,  November  30,  1880. 

— ♦ — 

FINAL  WORDS  TO  MR.  GEO.  NESBITT  AND  1IIS  FRIEND, 

“J.  Z.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  immediately  write  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Nesbitt  that  his  letter  “caused  any  mental  shock  to  my  facultie- 
was  perfectly  composed  when  I  perused  it,  and  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  again  stating  that  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  advice  to  the  <  found]  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  to  be  a  “little  more  CM 
another  year,”  and  requesting  them  also  to  state  that  they  will  only 
give  pictures  taken  on  “so  and  so’s”  plates,  to  say  nothing  of  bis 
objecting  to  nearly  all  the  awards  of  the  jurors,  is,  to  my  amateur's 
mind,  a  proceeding  utterly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  professional,  espe¬ 
cially  when  that  professional  is  an  exhibitor. 

What  I  wrote  in  reply  to  Mr.  Nesbitt  I  still  adhere  to;  but,  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  divine  what  he  means  by — “  Mr.  Thompson  docs  /.  f 
dispute  the  truth  of  my  statements .”  I,  therefore,  again,  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  challenge  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  statements  as  utterly  ground¬ 
less,  and  dispute  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  I,  with  the  majority  of 
photographers,  consider  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  inuendoes  uncalled  for,  and, 
without  disputing  his  right  to  criticise  the  Exhibition  to  his  heart  s 
content,  still  maintain  that,  being  au  exhibitor,  his  letter,  couched  in 
such  strong  terms,  brought  immediately  to  my  remembrance  the  fable 
of  the  “sour  grapes.” 

“  Save  me  from  my  friends  !  ”  must  have  been  the  mental  ejaculation  of 
Mr.  Nesbitt  when  he  perused  “J.  Z.’s”  letter;  and,  if  I  possess  the 
spirit  of  divination,  “J.  Z.”  is  one  of  those  “fellows”  who,  if  their 
literary  photographic  productions  were  subjected  to  a  literary  hydraulic 
press,  would  collapse  like  a  punctured  bladder,  leaving  only  the  skin 
behind  intact.  What  if,  according  to  “  J.  Z.,”  I  am  only  an  amateur 
and  not  known  in  “professional  circles?”  What  then?  Will  the 
Editors  and  the  profession  give  me  the  cold  shoulder  for  that  ?  I  trust 
not.  Amateurs  have  done  some  little  for  the  advancement  of  photo¬ 
graphy;  and  if  “J.  Z.”  will  courageously  throw  aside  his  assumed 
name,  make  known  his  personnel,  and  give  a  “look  in  at  <  rewc  w 
wTe  will  show  him  a  few  examples  of  amateur  photography  here  not  a 
whit  inferior  to  “  J.  Z.’s”  own  professional  productions. 

But,  says  “  J.  Z.,”  this  “unknown  respondent  "  [why  cannot  he  use 
my  name?  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  as  he  evidently  is  of  his]  “  has  laid 
himself  open  to  a  serious  exposure,  and  he  has  either  not  inspect 
Exhibition  or  has,  as  a  defender  of  a  ‘friend  and  exhibitor,'  found  it 
convenient  to  impose  upon  the  reader."  What  gullible  creatures  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  must  he,  according  to  “J.  Z.  !  l’ray,  what 
“serious  exposure”  have  I  laid  myself  open  to?  W  liat  is  the  charge? 
What  is  this  serious  offence  I  have  committed  against  the  photographic 
brotherhood,  according  to  the  opinion  of  this  paragon  of  moral  rectitude 
on  exhibition  matters?  I  challenge  him  to  poiut  out  this  “serious 
exposure.”  But,  iu  truth,  I  know  “  J.  Z."  eauuot  do  it:  for  it  is  one  of 
those  easily-made  assertions  which  slip  out  so  glibly  from  under  the 
point  of  the  pen  when  it  is  going  over  the  paper,  but  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  truth,  and  “shrivels  up”  upon  examination,  leaving  the  calu¬ 
mniator  in  a  state  of  pitiable  moral  collapse. 

Regarding  the  minor  charges,  however,  “  J.  Z.  should  not  make  a 
guess^(for  it  is  ouly  hap-hazard  work)  about  my  not  being  at  the  Exlii- 
tiou,  for  I  was  there,  and  much  enjoyed  the  photographic  productions. 
“  J.  Z.”  should  not  say  I  am  a  friend  and  a  defender  of  an  exhibitor, 
because,  though  I  am  certaiuly  a  friend  to  all  the  exhibitors— also  exhibi¬ 
tions— I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  kuowiug  on <  personally.  “J.  7. 
then  whines  about  the  “ present  state  of  things,'  which,  he  says,  “is 
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certainly  not  very  encouraging  for  portraitists.”  Indeed;  whose  fault 
is  that  ?  If  photographers  will  not  send  a  goodly  array  of  portraits, 
surely  that  is  no  fault  of  the  Society.  If,  however,  “  J.  Z.”  takes  upon 
himself  again  the  moral  censorship  of  George  Thompson,  let  him  bring 
some  charge  more  definite  than  assertions,  learning,  beforehand,  to  be 
just  and  courageous  in  the  “  Correspondence  ”  columns.  If  he  prove 
himself  to  have  mastered  these  virtues  I  will  then  cause  the  “church 
bells  ”  to  ring  a  right  merry  peal  over  the  great  moral  victory  achieved 
by  “  J.  Z.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Thompson. 

Creive,  November  30,  1880. 

— ♦ — 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  Journal  of  the  week  before  last  a  slightly  con¬ 
tradictory  paragraph  appeared,  through  a  printers’  error,  as  to  the  date 
for  sending  in  exhibits.  Allow  me  to  remind  your  readers  that  Monday, 
the  6th  instant,  is  the  very  latest  day  on  which  pictures  or  appliances 
can  be  received.  — I  am,  yours,  &c.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  Hon.  Sec. 

10,  Leigh-road,  Clifton,  Bristol,  December  1,  1880. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Exchanges.— We  have  again  omitted  several  “Exchange”  notices,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  non-compliance  with  our  rule  making  it  imperative  to  attach  the 
name  and  address  of  the  persons  who  propose  the  exchanges. 

I  will  exchange  my  valuable  pug  bitch,  perfect  model,  and  two  pups,  male  and 
female,  for  photographic  apparatus.— Address,  F.  Brown,  137,  Clifton- 
street,  Roath,  Cardiff. 

For  exchange,  a  whole-plate  Lerebours’  lens,  rack,  and  Waterhouse  stops; 
wanted,  a  carte  lens  not  less  than  4|  inches  focus,  a  6-inch  preferred. — 
Address,  A.  Davidson  and  Son,  New  Lanark,  Scotland. 

Bound  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  can  be  exchanged  for  glass  plates  8^  X  6j,  whole-plates,  and 
10  X  8  size.— Address,  John  Beringer,  Helston," Cornwall. 

I  will  exchange  an  Edwards’s  graphogenic  apparatus,  in  good  condition,  cost 
£4  10s.,  suitable  for  developing  wet  or  dry  plates,  for  a  good  magic  lantern. — 
Address,  A.  Davidson,  Jun.,  photographer,  Carluke,  Scotland. 

Wanted,  an  American  gem  and  Victoria  camera  (Wing’s  make),  with  nine 
lenses  to  take  seventy-two  gems,  in  exchange  same  as  offered  in  last  week’s 
number;  also,  a  dark  cart  to  suit  horse. — Address,  James  Dipple,  Cape 
Studio,  Birmingham. 

I  will  give  in  exchange  for  a  rapid  symmetrical  or  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
10  X  8  or  12  X  10,  Kinnear  camera,  gem  and  Victoria  camera  with  lenses, 
or  anything  useful  in  photography  ;  500  negatives  of  actresses  and  celebrities 
(list  sent  to  be  returned),  well  retouched  and  serve  as  specimens  as  to  light¬ 
ing  and  posing ;  meerschaum  pipe,  brilliant  shape,  cost  25s. ;  pair  of  grand 
Muscovy  ducks,  lit  for  competition  ;  long  mackintosh  ulster,  fit  person  5  feet 
10  inches,  medium  figure ;  gelatine  drying-box,  &c.,  &c.— Address,  W.  S. 
Downes,  photographer,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Septimus. — You  will  find  instructions  for  making  a  bellows  for  your  camera 
in  our  Almanac  for  1876,  page  128. 

Exhibition. — The  photographic  exhibition  closed  on  the  13th  ult,,  so  that 
you  will  have  no  chance  of  seeing  it. 

Staffs.'— Certainly,  photographic  images  can  be  burnt  into  porcelain.  Ceramic 
photographs  are  articles  of  commerce. 

G.  Hampson.— The  portraits  of  Daguerre,  Niepce,  Fox  Talbot,  and  Scott 
Archer  have  been  given  in  the  Journal  years  ago.  We  do  not  at  the  present 
time  think  of  reproducing  them. 

A.  B.  Y.—  The  cause  of  the  dark  streaks  on  the  negatives  is  due  to  air-bubbles 
on  the  plate  during  the  time  the  picture  is  developing  ;  avoid  these  and  the 
lines  will  no  longer  mar  your  negatives. 

Printer.— On  a  casual  examination  of  the  spots  it  is  quite  impossible  to  even 
guess  at  their  cause.  We  shall  submit  the  prints  to  a  more  careful  scrutiny, 
and  will  let  you  know  the  result  in  a  few  days. 

Z.  It.  J. — The  lime  toning  bath  will  give  you  much  blacker  tones  than  the 
acetate.  You  must  print  much  deeper  if  you  use  the  former,  and  carry  the 
tones  to  a  greater  extent  than  if  you  employ  the  latter. 

Stain.— You  will  be  able  to  obtain  aurine  at  any  operative  chemist’s  or 
drysalter’s  establishment.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  You 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  dissolving  it  in  collodion,  as  you  propose. 

Docet. — The  process,  with  full  particulars  for  working,  was  given  in  this 
Journal  some  three  years  ago  in  a  letter  from  our  Paris  correspondent. 
This  will  give  you  fuller  information  than  we  can  impart  iu  this  column. 

Guardian. — The  premium  you  mention  is  decidedly  not  exorbitant,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  lad  receives  a  monthly  salary  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  engagement.  You  might  “  go  further  and  fare  worse.” 

Carbon. — We  should  certainly  advise  you  not  to  use  a  charcoal  stove  in  the 
same  room  in  which  you  dry  your  tissue.  If  you  do  we  strongly  suspect 
that,  although  the  tissue  will  dry  quickly  enough,  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
quite  insoluble. 


J.  Dood. — If  you  have  employed  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  theopulesctmco, 
no  doubt,  arises  from  the  formation  of  oxalate  of  lime,  caused  by  washing  the 
plate,  after  development,  with  ordinary  water  containing  lime  salt".  The 
remedy  is  to  use  rain  water,  or  to  riuse  the  plate  immediately  after  develop¬ 
ment  with  distilled  water. 

George  Brown.  — The  lens  appears  to  be  what  is  usually  termed  a  “duffer.” 
A  front  combination  of  eleven  inches  focus  and  a  back  (consisting  of  two 
double-conrex  lenses)  of  about  three  and  a- half  inches  combined  focus  are 
scarcely  the  usual  elements  of  a  portrait  lens.  The  price  was  low,  ceituinly, 
but  we  should  not  call  it  a  “  cheap  ”  lens. 

F.  G.  S. — A  strong  solution  of  sulphite  or  bisulphite  of  soda  is  left  in  contact 
with  metallic  zinc  for  at  least  hulf-an-hour.  This  is  decanted  and,  f  r  de¬ 
veloping  purposes,  mixed  in  equal  proportions  with  a  four-grain  solution  of 
pyro.  It  acts  slowly  as  a  developer,  but  has  the  advantage  of  not  discolour¬ 
ing  to  any  great  extent,  even  after  hours,  from  mixing. 

Sulphide. — The  ordinary  instructions  given  for  the  production  of  phos¬ 
phorescent  sulphides  are  of  no  use  whatever  without  experience,  as  success 
depends  entirely  on  the  knowledge  of  the  temperature  to  which  the  mixture 
is  to  be  raised  and  the  exact  time  at  which  the  crucible  operation  is  complete. 
The  best  result  is  obtained  by  heating  the  mineral  arragonite  together  with 
sulphur  in  a  crucible,  but  practice  alone  under  individual  circumstances 
can  supply  the  exact  conditions  of  temperature  and  time. 

Dirty  Glass. — Soak  the  glass  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  in  dilute  nitric  acid  for  four  or  five  hours.  If  the  glass  do  not 
come  clean  when  polished  with  tripoli  it  ought  to  do,  otherwise  we  should 
say  it  is  of  bad  quality.  You  might  try  the  immersion  of  it  in  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash — strength  five  per  cent. — to  which  is  added  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  each  pint.  If  this  do  not  clean  it  wo 
advise  you  to  discard  it  altogether,  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  cause  you  trouble  if 
you  employ  it  for  dry  plates. 

Alkaline. — If  you  wish  to  try  the  old  hypo,  and  gold  toning  and  fixing  bath 
proceed  as  follows:— In  a  pint  of  distilled  water  dissolve  ten  ounces  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  in  two  ounces  of  water  dissolve  eight  grains  of  chloride 
of  gold ;  then  pour  the  latter  solution  into  the  former,  very  slowly,  stirring 
vigorously  the  while;  allow  to  rest  a  day  or  so,  filter,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  Some  printers  make  it  a  practice  to  immerse  the  prints  in  fresh  hypo. — 
four  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water— after  they  are  removed  from  the  toning 
bath  ;  but  this  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Argus.— Received.  In  our  next. 

The  Photographic  Club, — We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  first 
annual  diuner  of  the  Photographic  Club,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  8tU 
instant,  will  take  place  at  seven  sharp. 

WILL  SHORTLY  BE  READY, 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC, 

and  Photographer's  Daily  Companion  for  1881. 


Edited  by  W.  B.  Bolton. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1S81  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation.  The  high  position  this  Annual  Volume  has  attained  as  the 
Vade  Mecum  of  the  photographer  renders  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
make  this  bare  announcement.  Subscribers  and  readers  in  previous  years 
may  rest  assured  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  the  forthcoming 
edition  equal  in  every  respect  to  its  predecessors.  Since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Almanac  research  has  run  almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of  the  now  popular 
dry  plates,  of  the  value  of  which  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
has  been  a  constant  exponent  from  their  very  eariiest  days.  While  giving 
due  attention  to  this  branch  of  Photography  other  subjects  will  not  be 
neglected;  and  the  forthcoming  volume  may  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  com¬ 
plete  epitome  of  all  that  is  new  in  the  art-science. 

London  :  Henry  Greenwood,  Publisher,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  December  1, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. _ 
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ALUM  AS  AN  ELIMINATOR  OF  HYPO. 

" 

In  consequence  of  our  article  of  last  week— in  which  we  mentioned  the 
application  of  alum  solution  to  the  gelatine  film  after  fixing,  as 
recommended  by  Captain  Abney,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  traces  of 
hypo,  which  might  otherwise  remain — we  have  had  several  letters 
asking  for  further  information,  some  stating  that  the  plan  is  not  new 
and  others  doubting  its  efficacy.  We  are  compelled,  then,  to  reply 
generally  in  preference  to  doing  so  individually. 

First,  as  regards  the  novelty  of  the  plan.  We  may  premise,  as  we 
stated  last  week,  that  many  gelatine  workers  have  no  doubt  been 
deriving  all  the  advantages  from  the  use  of  alum  as  a  hypo, 
eliminator,  unconsciously ,  and  without  comprehending  or  attempting 
to  comprehend  the  chemical  actions  of  the  agent  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  physical  effect  upon  the  films  to  which  it  was  applied  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  frilling.  In  our  last  Almanac  two  writers — Messrs. 
J.  M.  Carroll  and  J.  A.  Jarman — specially  allude  to  the  advantage  of 
using  alum  between  fixing  and  intensification,  but  in  so  quiet 
and  offhand  a  manner  as  to  scarcely  strike  the  eye  of  a  casual 
reader  as  indicating  any  fresh  function  beyond  the  prevention 
of  frilling  and  the  hardening  of  the  film. 

That  the  action  of  alum  in  decomposing  hypo,  and  hyposulphites 
generally  has  been  known  for  some  time  no  one  will  deny.  This 
salt  was  suggested  many  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
final  traces  of  hypo,  from  silver  prints,  and  to  this  application  we 
made  allusion  in  an  article  at  page  335  of  our  last  volume.  At  page 
333  (of  the  same  volume)  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  states  that  he  has 
used  alum  “  for  years  ”  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  last  traces  of 
hypo,  from  his  prints  before  mounting.  While  we  recognise  that 
there  is  no  great  novelty  in  the  chemical  principle  involved,  we 
think  that  Captain  Abney  can  claim  to  have  first  called  attention  to 
the  use  of  alum  for  the  specific  purpose  of  preparing  the  gelatine 
film  for  silver  intensification. 

As  regards  the  question  of  efficacy,  Captain  Abney’s  own  examples 
left  little  doubt  on  the  point.  A  plate  one  half  of  which,  after  a 
very  moderate  washing,  had  been  immersed  in  alum  and  the  whole 
then  submitted  to  silver  intensification,  showed  very  conclusively  the 
powerful  action  of  the  alum.  One  half  was  stained  to  a  uniform 
ruby  tint  in  the  shadows ;  the  other  remained  quite  clear,  showing 
plainly  that  the  action  of  the  alum  is  to  remove  something  which  is 
antagonistic  to  the  application  of  that  method  of  intensification. 
Since  Captain  Abney  mentioned  this  application  of  alum  others 
have  experimented  with  it,  and  with  perfectly  successful  results. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  Mr.  William  Bedford 
exhibited  negatives  treated  with  alum  and  subsequently  intensified 
with  silver,  the  results  being  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  on  the  point  of  efficacy. 

But  more  than  one  of  our  correspondents  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  alum  in  decomposing  the  hypo,  (or  the  compound  of  hypo, 
and  silver  usually  termed  “hyposulphite  of  silver”)  does  not  leave 
behind  it  matter  which  is  quite  as  dangerous  under  the  action  of  the 
hypo,  and  silver  intensifier  as  that  which  may  remain  after  the  hypo. 
In  reply  to  this  we  point  first  of  all  to  facts.  Captain  Abney's  and 
Mr.  Bedford’s  experiences.suffi'ie  on  that  point. 


Another  correspondent  refers  us  to  our  own  article  on  page  323  of 
laBt  volume,  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  which  he  states  we  “  hold 
up  alum  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided.”  So,  indeed,  it  may  be  under 
certain  circumstances;  and,  if  our  correspondent  had  witnessed  the 
same  style  of  manipulation  in  connection  with  gelatine  plates  and 
the  alum  bath  that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  witness,  he  would — Captain 
Abney  and  Mr.  Bedford  notwithstanding — form  the  same  opinion. 

When  a  gelatine  plate  fresh  from  the  fixing  bath  i3  rinsed  under 
the  tap  for,  possibly,  fifteen  seconds,  or  has  water  poured  upon  it  from 
a  half-pint  jug  (which  is  expected  to  hold  all  the  water  necessary  for 
one  plate  through  all  the  operations),  aud  is  then  tranferred  to  the 
alum  bath,  there  is,  we  still  think,  a  danger  such  as  we  foreshadowed 
in  the  article  referred  to,  namely,  staining  or  “yellowihg”  the  film 
from  formation  of  silver  sulphide. 

We  need  only  revert  to  the  experiment  quoted  in  that  article 
which  led  to  the  expression  of  opinion  to  which  allusion  has 
now  been  made.  Pure  bromide  of  silver  was  dissolved  in  hot 
saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  saturated  solution  of 
alum  was  added  thereto,  when,  in  addition  the  volatile  or  soluble 
products  of  the  decomposition,  hydrated  alumina  and  silver  sulphide 
were  precipitated.  If  such  a  reaction  occurs  in  solution  the  same 
must  occur  also  when  the  two  solutions  come  in  contact  in  a  gelatine 
film ,  the  actual  result  being  only  a  matter  of  degree ;  the  stronger  the 
solutions  or  the  greater  the  quantity  of  either  salt  left  in  the 
film  through  imperfect  washing  the  worse  the  result.  Indeed,  a 
reference  to  an  account  of  our  experiments  with  silver  prints,  at 
page  335  (1879),  will  show  that  this  is  practically  the  result  to  be 
anticipated. 

But  reverting  to  the  subject  in  question— Captain  Abney’s  ap¬ 
plication  of  alum  to  the  gelatine  film  to  remove  the  final  traces 
of  hypo.— we  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  a  sufficiently  large  quantity 
to  produce  a  visible  reduction  of  sulphide  of  silver,  though  there 
may,  and,  in  fact,  generally  is,  quite  enough  to  produce  a  disagree¬ 
able  result  under  the  action  of  silver  intensification.  The  use 
of  alum,  as  of  hydroxyl,  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  final  safeguard, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  washing.  Alum  has  the  advantage,  over 
hydroxyl,  of  cheapness. 


CARBON  PRINTING  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 

The  carbon  process,  and  the  difficulties  pertaining  to  its  employment 
in  hot  weather,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  articles  from  ourselves 
as  well  as  of  others  who  have  from  time  to  time  given  our  readers 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  the  matter;  but  very  little  has 
hitherto  been  said  with  regard  to  the  conditions  required  for  success¬ 
fully  working  it  during  the  cold  season— not  because  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said,  for  there  are  difficulties  that  arise  from  working  under  the 
influence  of  a  depression  of  temperature,  although  they  are  of  a  lesser 
degree  than  those  which  arise  from  its  elevation.  Nevertheless, 
certain  modifications  in  the  method  of  working  are  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results  under  the  altered  conditions,  and  to  some 
of  them  we  devote  the  present  article. 

Working  under  the  same  apparent  conditions  as  regards  tissue, 
strength  of  sensitising  bath,  time  of  immersion,  &c.,  it  will  be  noticed 
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that  the  exposure  will  now  have  to  be  much  prolonged,  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  depth  of  printing.  Thus,  negatives  that  in  the 
summer  only  required  four  tints  by  the  actinometer  may  now  require 
as  many  as  six,  or  even  eight,  to  obtain  a  similar  result.  This 
necessity  for  the  protracted  exposure  arises  from  several  causes 
combined. 

First,  carbon  tissue  is  relatively  less  sensitive  to  a  weak  light  than 
it  is  to  a  strong  one.  Two  prints  made  on  the  same  tissue — both 
from  the  same  negative,  and  printed  to  the  same  depth,  as  registered 
by  the  actinometer,  but  with  the  difference  that  one  is  exposed  in 
strong  sunlight  and  the  other  in  the  shade  or  weak  light — will  prove 
on  development  to  give  totally  different  results ;  for  if  the  one 
printed  in  the  sun  be  of  the  right  depth  the  other  will  be  considerably 
under-exposed,  or  if  that  printed  in  the  feeble  light  be  right  as 
regards  exposure  the  other  will  be  overdone.  Secondly,  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  tissue  itself  is  materially  influenced  by  temperature, 
as  it  prints  much  quicker  when  it  is  high  that  when  it  is  low ;  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  somewhat  governed  by  the  amount  of  moisture  it  may 
contain.  Thirdly,  gelatine  absorbs  water  or  aqueous  solutions  much 
slower  when  their  temperature  is  low  than  when  it  is  high ;  therefore, 
less  of  the  bichromate  solution  will  be  taken  up  in  a  given  time  when 
it  is  cold,  which  becomes  practically  equivalent  to  sensitising  it  in  a 
weaker  bath.  Consequently,  the  tissue  will ,  per  se,  be  less  sensitive 
to  start  with ;  hence  it  will  be  seen  there  are  several  causes  why 
carbon  tissue  takes  longer  to  print  now  than  it  did  a  few  months  back. 

There  are  two  plans  of  obviating,  in  a  great  measure,  this  want  of 
sensitiveness,  namely,  either  to  make  the  bath  stronger,  or  to  allow 
the  tissue  to  remain  in  it  for  a  longer  time,  so  that  more  of  the 
solution  becomes  absorbed.  In  practice,  however,  it  will  be  found 
advisable  to  adopt  both  combined — to  strengthen  the  bath  as  well  as 
to  prolong  the  time  the  tissue  is  immersed  in  it.  Those  who  have 
been  employing  a  three-per-cent,  solution  during  the  summer  months 
will  now  do  well  by  increasing  the  strength  to  five  per  cent.,  and 
also  to  increase  the  time  of  immersion  to  double.  On  this  point, 
however,  little  can  be  said  definitely,  as  so  much  must  depend  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  at  the  time ;  but,  as  a  rough  guide,  we 
may  say  that  the  tissue  should  now  be  allowed  to  remain  in  until  it 
has  become  quite  soft  throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

Again :  the  sensitiveness  of  carbon  tissue  is  much  affected  by  its 
being  squeegeed  after  it  is  taken  from  the  bath  and  the  method  of 
doing  it;  for  the  greater  the  pressure  applied  with  the  squeegee  the 
more  solution,  of  course,  is  removed,  and  the  less  bichromate  salt 
it  will  contain  when  dry.  For  this  reason,  and  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  gelatine  running  off  during  the  drying,  many  operators 
do  not  squeegee  their  tissue  at  all  during  the  winter  season. 

A  defect  frequently  met  with  in  carbon  prints  at  this  time  of  year 
js  that  they  are  hard  and  that  the  lights  wash  out,  the  deepest 
shadows  showing  a  tendency  to  blister  up  or  frill  during  the  develop¬ 
ment,  especially  when  the  prints  are  made  on  opal  glass  without  a 
substratum.  This  generally  arises  from  the  tissue  not  being  what  is 
technically  termed  “  ripe”  enough.  This  condition  is  brought  about 
much  more  slowly  by  keeping  it  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  amount  of  chromium  salt  it  contains  also  very  materially 
influences  the  time  required  to  produce  ripeness.  In  mounting  the 
tissue  upon  its  support  prior  to  development  it  should  be  allowed  to 
soak  in  the  water  for  a  longer  time,  owing  to  its  slow  absorption 
when  very  cold.  It  will  also  be  found  that  a  much  longer  soaking 
of  the  prints  that  are  made  on  flexible  supports  or  single  transfer 
paper  in  the  alum  solution  will  be  requisite,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
complete  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  the  bichromate  of  potash, 
owing  to  its  tardy  solution  when  cold,  as  well  as  the  larger  proportion 
of  salt  the  tissue  should  contain  in  order  to  ensure  the  best  condition 
for  working  at  this  season. 

There  is  another  trouble  which  frequently  arises  during  extremely 
cold  weather,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  frosty,  namely, 
that  the  tissue  becomes  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  cannot  be  handled 
without  its  cracking,  except  by  using  the  greatest  care.  When  it 
is  in  that  state  great  difficulty  will  also  be  experienced  in  getting 
it  into  perfect  contact  with  the  negative  unless  considerable  pressure 
is  employed,  and  then  it  is  not  always  secured  if  the  negative  be  large. 


In  drying  tissue  during  cold  weather,  care  Bhould  be  taken  that  it 
does  not  get  over-dried  and  reach  the  brittle  condition,  which  it  is 
very  prone  to  do  if  the  air  be  at  all  frosty.  Should  it,  however,  by 
chance  get  into  this  state,  the  best  remedy  is  to  expose  it  for  a  short 
time  in  a  room  (or  box  if  the  quantity  be  small)  in  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  warm  and  the  atmosphere  moist,  until  the  brittleness  has 
nearly  been  overcome;  if  it  then  be  removed  to  a  colder  apartment 
it  will  in  a  few  hours  regain  its  flexibility  by  reason  of  the  small 
amount  of  moisture  it  has  absorbed  becoming  diffused  throughout  its 
substance.  Tissue,  however,  that  has  been  treated  in  this  manner 
will  rarely  keep  so  long,  nor  can  it  be  safely  relied  upon  for  uni¬ 
formity  in  working  as  if  it  were  carefully  dried  in  the  first  instance. 

Frost  appears  to  have  a  very  marked  effect  upon  gelatine,  as  the 
manufacturers  tell  us  that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  them  to  have 
an  entire  making  spoiled  if  it  get  frozen  during  the  time  the  sheets 
are  drying.  Therefore  the  tissue,  while  moist,  should  not  be  exposed 
to  a  frosty  atmosphere. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS. 

Though  gelatine  plates  have  in  a  way  revolutionised  the  practice  of 
photography,  we  cannot  say  that  “  now  is  the  winter  of  our  dis¬ 
content  made  glorious  summer;”  for  it  remains  a  fact  that  many 
photographers  have  not  given  up  the  use  of  the  bath  (while  of  those 
who  had  done  so  entirely  some  are  returning  to,  at  anyrate,  the 
partial  use  of  the  old  tools),  and  now  the  season  is  fast  arriving  when 
bath  and  collodion  troubles  will  be  at  their  maximum.  In  the  dark 
room  insensitive  plates  working  in  an  abnormal  fashion  are  followed 
by  dirty  negatives,  hard  and  dense;  while  in  the  studio  every  effort 
is  needed  to  keep  the  sitter  at  such  a  temperature  that  all  the  geniality 
he  possesses  is  not  frozen  out  of  his  face,  nor  his  features  pinched 
by  cold  into  a  caricature  of  his  real  self. 

So  much  is  it  the  case  that  at  this  period  negatives  of  an  inferior 
type  are  commonly  produced  that  an  impression  would  seem  to  be 
abroad  of  their  being  something  special  in  photographic  operations, 
rendering  them  amenable  to  influences  of  cold  in  a  manner  and  to 
a  degree  different  from  all  other  processes  or  substances.  It  is,  of 
course,  simply  the  changes  in  temperature  of  the  chemicals  employed 
which  cause  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter  results.  Cold 
weather,  as  weather,  and  apart  from  the  prevailing  degree  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  clearness,  is  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  deprivation  of  heat  of 
the  chemicals  employed,  and  not  as  some  occult,  unknown  influence. 
Impart  fresh  heat  to  them,  and  at  once  they  become  as  clear  and 
quick-working  as  possible.  The  manner  of  encountering  this  evil, 
then,  resolves  itself  into  two  not  very  complicated  problems — either 
to  preserve  or  restore  the  due  temperature  of  the  chemicals,  or  to 
alter  their  proportion  or  strength  in  such  a  manner  as  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  reduction  of  temperature. 

As  to  the  latter,  it  is  well  known  that  reduction  of  temperature  in 
many  cases  lessens  the  intensity  of  chemical  action  to  a  very 
material  extent;  and  hence  the  result  aimed  at  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance  would  be,  in  the  main,  attained  by  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  silver  bath  and  the  developer.  The  collodion  cannot  be  increased, 
on  account  of  the  change  in  its  physical  state  induced  by  adding 
to  the  amount  of  the  contained  salts.  The  element  of  time — that  is, 
the  prolongation  of  chemical  action — is  (as  has  lately  been  enforced 
upon  the  attention  of  photographers  most  powerfully  by  the  different 
effects  of  boiling  and  digesting  gelatine  emulsions)  almost  equivalent 
to  a  raising  of  temperature ;  so  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process 
the  allowing  a  plate  to  remain  in  the  bath  a  very  much  extra  length 
of  time  goes  far  towards  neutralising  the  effects  of  a  reduction  of 
temperature.  In  truth,  nine-tenths  of  the  defective  negatives  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  winter  season  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  of  the  plates 
having  been  removed  from  the  bath  before  the  collodion  salts  were 
thoroughly  converted,  the  particular  indication  of  such  insufficient 
action  being  the  production  of  loss  of  sensitiveness  in  the  prepared 
plate  and  of  great  density  upon  developing. 

In  addition  to  decrease  by  cold  of  what  is  commonly  understood 
as  chemical  action,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  power  of  solution  also 
is  diminished.  For  this  reason  we  must  be  prepared  for  pinholes 
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through  the  increase  of  the  supersaturated  condition  of  the  sulphate, 
or  whatever  that  salt  of  silver  is  that  causes  the  pinhole-creating 
crystals  which  are  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  The  remedy  for  this  evil 
-—Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s — is,  however,  so  very  simple  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  their  presence.  It  is,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  an  in¬ 
fallible  specific;  though  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  baryta  salt 
than  that  advised  by  that  gentleman  answers,  as  we  have  before 
pointed  out,  quite  well.  A  grain  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in  five  ounces 
of  bath — which  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over  night  after  the 
addition — answers  as  well  as  if  there  had  been  put  in  five  grains  to 
one  ounce. 

The  photographer  in  daily  exercise  of  his  art — however  he  may 
take  to  sun  and  boil  and  evaporate,  or  otherwise,  as  we  once  heard 
a  practical  man  say,  “  tinker  ”  at  his  bath — when  once  he  has  got  it  to 
his  liking  after  the  operation  is  apt  to  look  upon  it  with  too  much 
respect,  not  to  say  awe,  to  meddle  with  it  again  in  any  chemical 
sense;  and  he  would  in  consequence  look  with  disfavour  upon 
the  idea  of  any  tampering  with  its  strength,  and  endeavour  to  bring 
about  the  desired  end  by  other  means.  To  him  and,  in  fact,  to  all 
we  would  say~Keep  the  bath  at  a  fairly  uniform  temperature  during 
working  hours;  and  if  the  developer  be  also  so  treated — though  it  is 
of  far  less  importance  than  the  bath — photographing  in  winter  will 
be  as  great  a  pleasure  as  in  summer.  Some  little  trouble  will 
be  entailed,  but  it  will  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
pleasure  of  working. 

The  simplest  and  most  efficient  method  we  have  met  with  is 
the  use  of  a  hot  water  bag  of  vulcanised  rubber,  which,  if  filled  with 
hot  water  and  placed  against  or,  what  is  better,  within  the  bath 
case  half-an-hour  before  using,  will  impart  sufficient  heat  to  render  it 
in  full  working  order.  Water — which  is  the  main  constituent  of  the 
silver  bath — requires  more  heat  than  any  known  compound  to  raise 
its  temperature  to  a  certain  degree,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  so 
many  extemporised  methods  of  keeping  the  bath  warm  result  in 
disappointment.  Thus,  it  might  be  thought  "that  if  the  room  in 
which  the  bath  was  kept  were  thoroughly  heated  an  hour  or  two 
before  work  began  the  bath  would  be  at  the  right  temperature ;  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Water, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  silver  bath,  parts  with  its 
heat  readily  enough  in  a  cold  room  till  its  temperature  closely 
assimilates  to  it;  but  the  process  of  absorption  of  heat  under  similar 
circumstances  takes  place  very  much  more  slowly.  A  bottle  of  bath 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  fire  will  warm  fairly  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  the  radiated  heat  as  well  as  by  contact  with  heated  air; 
but  such  a  method  entails  so  much  transferring  and  risk  of  spilling 
that  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  plan  we  mention.  Of  course 
the  vulcanised  rubber  bag  can  be  replaced  by  any  earthenware  or 
other  vessel  containing  hot  water,  a  stone  bottle  being  as  efficient  a 
substitute  as  any. 

With  regard  to  heating  the  studio-— which  it  is  most  necessary 
should  be  efficiently  performed— circumstances  must  govern  the 
method  to  be  chosen.  Paraffine  stoves  are  excellent  and  portable  ; 
gas  stoves  have  received  an  impetus  through  the  introduction  of 
Fletcher’s  new  solid  flame  burner,  which  has  no  smell  in  action,  and 
the  new  method  of  Mr.  Siemens,  which  we  have  lately  described, 
has  great  promise.  For  extemporised  arrangements  some  modification 
of  these  are  considerable  aids  to  comfort.  Nothing,  however,  where 
expense  does  not  form  a  great  consideration,  is,  perhaps,  equal  to 
efficient  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  whether  the  high  or  low  pres¬ 
sure  system  be  adopted.  A  studio  or  dark  room  heated  by  hot  water, 
with  a  special  arrangement  for  quickly  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  bath,  forms  the  beau  ideal  of  comfortable  photography  in  the 
winter. 


WET  VERSUS  DRY  PLATES  IN  PRACTICE. 

It  would  almost  seem  superfluous  labour,  were  it  not  “  a  labour  of 
love,”  to  criticise  the  admirable  photographs  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson 
and  of  his  son,  Mr.  Louis  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen.  Just  as  well  might 
we  attempt  to  add  lustre  to  the  sunbeam  or  to  “gild  refined  gold.’’ 
It  is  not  with  either  of  these  objects  in  view  that  we  now  notice  the 


photographs  before  us,  but  for  another  particular  purpose  which,  we 
are  sure,  will  prove  of  great  interest  at  the  present  time  to  many 
photographers.  That  main  object  is  to  institute  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  results  obtained  by  the  wet  collodion  process  and  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  plates  exposed  on  the  same  landscape  subjects 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained, 
under  the  same  conditions  of  illumination.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Louis 
Wilson  is  a  most  expert  dry-plate  worker,  whilst  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  if  not  facile  princeps  in  wet-plate 
photography,  is  at  all  events  second  to  none  in  that  department.  It 
is  to  this  friendly  rivalry  between  father  and  son  that  we  owe 
some  of  the  interesting  results  which  have  been  brought  under 
our  notice.  We  may  premise  that  some  of  the  photographs  are 
of  the  usual  cabinet  size,  and  the  others  about  the  size  of  9  X  I 
inches. 

In  the  pictures,  Ellen’s  Isle,  Loch  Katrine,  from  the  Silver  Strand, 
the  wet  collodion  has  the  best  of  the  trial,  the  gelatine  plate  having 
been  exposed  in  “a  horrid  dull  light.”  In  another  pair  of  pictures 
of  the  same  subject,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  the  wet  plate  is 
decidedly  inferior  in  every  respect.  Such  also  is  the  case  in  a  third 
twin  pair  of  Loch  Katrine ,  with  the  “feathered ”  rocks  in  the  distance. 
In  the  landscape,  Trossach's  Hotel  and  Ben  Venue,  there  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  the  two. 

Such  is  the  verdict  we  should  give  if  called  on  to  adjudicate 
between  the  rival  photographic  processes  now  in  vogue  if  the 
evidence  pro  et  con.  were  only  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned — 
a  balance  in  favour  of  gelatine.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  collodion  pictures  possess  the  greater  boldness,  and  a  vigour 
sometimes  approaching  to  the  verge  of  harshness  of  gradation.  The 
gelatine-taken  pictures,  on  the  contrary,  are  somewhat  apt  to  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  being  characterised  by  a  degree  of  softness 
which  sometimes  nearly  merges  into  feebleness.  Therein,  in  a  few 
words,  lie  the  extreme  points  of  difference  between  the  two  processes 
as  illustrated  in  the  specimens  before  us.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
most  palpably  evident  that  the  gelatine  process  is  by  far  the  better 
adapted  for  the  rendering  of  atmospheric  and  water  effects  with 
truthfulness  to  nature,  and  with  a  total  absence  of  that  chalky  opacity 
which  is  but  too  often  characteristic  of  similar  attempts  with  wet  or 
dry  collodion  films. 

For  the  rendering  of  interiors  of  buildiugs,  gelatine  dry  plates 
unquestionably  possess  a  great  advantage  over  wet  collodion,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  in  several  photographs  by  Mr.  Louis  Wilson. 
Many  are  familiar  with  the  interior  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor, 
with  its  beautiful  but  dark  carvings  in  oak,  and  the  great  end  window 
behind  the  altar.  This  is  photographed  on  a  large-sized  gelatine 
plate  at  an  angle  towards  and  including  the  window.  Under  such 
circumstances  blurring  or  optical  halation  would  generally  destroy 
the  outlines  of  the  painted  figures  on  the  glass  and  otherwise 
interfere  with  sharp  definition.  In  this  picture,  however,  everything 
is  sharply  rendered,  so  that  it  may  be  presumed  either  that  the  film 
of  bromide  of  silver  was  very  opaque  or  that  the  plate  had  some 
non-reflecting  backing.  The  same  total  absence  of  blurring  is 
noticeable  in  the  Corridor  of  Windsor  Castle ,  with  its  white  marble 
statuary,  and  also  in  the  picture  of  Salisbury  C  — the 

Nave,  Looking  East.  But  most  perfect  and  unique  of  all  is 
the  Green  Drawing  Room,  Windsor  Castle.  This  is,  indeed,  a  marvel 
of  sharp  and  clean  definition  of  a  multitude  of  objects  of  vertu, 
luxury,  and  good  taste  arranged  in  an  ordinarily-lighted  drawing¬ 
room. 

Mr.  Wilson  informs  us  that  he  henceforth  purposes  during  his 
wanderings  in  search  of  the  picturesque  to  work  both  the  wet  and 
dry  processes,  as  may  seem  most  suitable  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  may  be  placed.  lie  would,  however,  occasionally 
develops  a  dry  plate  on  his  journey  to  see  whether  he  was  correct  in 
his  exposures;  for,  as  he  significantly  observes — “I  find  there  is  not 
so  much  latitude  in  respect  of  exposure  as  some  people  would  make 
us  believe,  and  it  is  quite  as  fatal  to  under-  or  over-expose  a  dry  as 
a  wet  plate.” 

From  these  beautiful  specimens  of  Mr.  Wilson's  skill  we  are  glad 
to  perceive  that  he  still  maiutaius  his  old  position  iu  the  wet  collodion 
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process,  and  that  his  son  proves  himself  a  “  chip  of  the  old  block  ” 
by  at  once  stepping  into  the  foremost  rank  as  a  successful  exponent 
of  the  working  of  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  process. 

In  the  course  of  recent  investigations  in  connection  with  gelatine 
emulsion,  it  has  been  rendered  more  than  ever  evident  that  we  are 
scarcely  yet  past  the  threshold  of  our  knowledge  of  t-he  subject,  and 
of  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  remedy  some  of  the  defects  to  which 
it  is  specially  liable.  One  defect  especially  seems  to  be  so  thoroughly 
part  and  parcel  of  the  gelatino-bromide  film  in  some  hands  as  to  have 
led  to  the  bold  statement  on  the  part  of  an  experienced  photographer, 
that  he  could  at  a  glance  discriminate  between  wet  and  dry  plates  by 
the  presence  of  this  defect.  We  allude  to  halation,  or  blurring, 
generally  supposed  to  arise  from  reflection  from  the  back  surface  of 
the  glass.  In  many  cases  of  its  occurrence  this  is,  no  doubt,  the 
cause,  or  part  of  the  cause,  of  the  trouble;  but  with  the  thick,  opaque 
films  employed  at  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
light  can  penetrate  even  to  the  glass,  let  alone  be  reflected  with 
Sufficient  power  still  remaining  to  produce  any  serious  action.  One 
Circumstance,  however,  would  lend  strength  to  the  belief  that  the 
light  does  really  penetrate  the  film,  and  at  least  retain  sufficient 
power  after  reflection  to  start  on  its  journey  back  through  the  film. 
If  we  examine  an  unfixed  gelatine  negative,  the  subject  being  one 
favourable  to  halation,  we  shall  see  plainly  at  the  back  of  the  plate 
the  well-known  impingement  of  the  high  lights  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  though  upon  the  front  or  surface  of  the  negative,  as  well  as 
after  fixing,  no  sign  of  halation  may  remain.  This  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  light  does  reach  the  glass,  but  in  so  feeble  a  state  that 
its  power  is  lost  before  it  can  struggle  through  the  dense  film  a 
second  time,  though  it  has  strength  enough  to  leave  the  impress  of 
its  action  upon  the  underlying  surface  of  the  film.  In  the  case  of 
dry  collodion  films,  the  halation  arising  from  reflection  from  the  back 
surface  was  never  experienced  with  moderately-opaque  films,  and  it 
was  considered  that  the  extraordinary  opacity  of  gelatine  films  as 
compared  with  collodion  would  be  something  more  than  a  safeguard 
against  halation — would,  in  fact,  render  it  impossible.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  vastly  superior  sensitiveness  of  the 
gelatine  film  to  the  feeble  vibrationa  of  light  cause  it  to  be  impressed 
by  rays  which  would  have  been  deprived  of  ail  power  upon  a  col¬ 
lodion  film  of  the  same  density  long  before  reaching  the  back  surface, 
even  if  they  should  have  the  power  of  penetrating  so  far. 

- ❖ - 

BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  making  somewhat  extensive  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  from  Commander  Cheyne  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  November  5th,  contains  opinions  which  are  not 
altogether  endorsed  by  many  of  those  who  are  best  versed  in 
aeronautics.  In  the  succeeding  nnmber  I  furnished  you  with 
some  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  that  two  remarkable 
men,  viz.,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Negretti  and  the  still  active  and 
energetic  Mr.  Henry  Coxwell,  ascended  for  this  object  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  were  the  pioneers,  with  Mr.  Collings,  in  experimenting 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 

About  the  same  time  the  late  Mr.  Green — the  famous  aeronaut, 
who  worked  with  me  a  little  at  photography — often  contemplated 
an  ascent  for  photographic  purposes  in  a  balloon  which  he  had  at 
Holloway,  but  he  died  before  the  attempt  was  made, 

R;cent  attempts  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  this  branch  of 
applied  science  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
quite  correct  to  assert,  as  Commander  Cheyne  has  done,  that  “  the 
practice  of  ballooning  hitherto  has  generally  been  conducted  as  an 
amusing  spectacle  for  holiday  people,  comparatively  few  ascents 
having  been  made  upon  any  scientific  basis,”  unless  those  remarks 
apply  to  some  of  the  sporting  ascents  and  contests  to  which  public 
attention  has  been  directed  during  the  present  year. 

All  the  chief  works  on  ballooning  contain,  I  find,  lengthy  reports 
of  the  ascents  made  by  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  President  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  meteorological  and  other 
information.  These  ascents  were  made  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Coxwell,  and  the  results,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  were  very 


valuable  and  should  not  now  be  ignored,  seeing  tli.it  many  of  ihe 
ascents  took  place  publicly  from  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Upper  Norwood,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  myself 
sometimes  among  the  number. 

The  late  Mr.  Green’s  experience,  too,  for  similar  objects  was  pub¬ 
licly  gained  at  Vauxhall,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  our  best-known 
aeronauls  that  any  real  advance  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of 
applied  science. 

I  remember  that,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Coxwell 
illustrated  his  plan  of  a  war  balloon  with  military  signals.  He 
wrote  so  frequently  on  this  point,  especially  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Zulu  war,  that  a  balloon  equipment  soon  afterwards  was  com¬ 
menced  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  for  reconnoitering  purposes. 

The  question,  then,  is  at  present — Are  we  really  progressing  in 
the  science  of  ballooning,  or  is  this  a  period  of  great  intentions  and 
proposals  without  results  which  may  be  pronounced  adequate  or  at 
all  equal  to  the  tremendous  stir  which  has  been  lately  made?  As 
some  little  solatium  it  is  really  to  be  hoped  that  the  photographic 
and  other  voyagers  who  formed  the  recent  expedition  to  Havant 
will  succeed  in  establishing  some  claim,  however  little,  to  deeds 
worth  recording.  If  not,  it  will  be  quite  as  well  not  to  draw  com¬ 
parisons  with  previous  undertakings,  nor  to  speak  or  write  too 
emphatically  on  the  balloon  photography  of  this  year,  Yret  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  already  manifested  augur  most  favourably  for 
greater  success  in  the  course  of  another  year. 

I  now  turn  to  a  more  practical  phase  of  the  subject,  and  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  this  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  experience  of  Mr.  ColliDgs, 
who  made  some  photographic  ascents  with  Mr.  Coxwell,  of  one  of 
which  I  have  already  given  a  description  ( ante  p.  544).  To  Mr. 
Coxwell,  too,  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  valuable  information. 

In  balloon  photography — since  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  wet 
versus  dry  plates,  but  of  very  sensitive  dry  films  only — Mr.  Collings 
thinks  that  the  car  is  not  the  best  place  wherein  to  work.  The 
ring  above  the  car — the  centre  of  tension  so  to  speak — is  a  better 
position,  being  steadier  and  less  liable  to  tremulous  motion  or 
vibration  of  any  kind.  Other  important  reasons  for  employing  the 
ring  are  its  capability  of  being  so  readily  converted  into  photo¬ 
graphic  use — say  for  three  or  as  many  cameras  as  it  might  be 
desired  to  take  up.  In  this  position  the  operator  has  no  necessity 
to  move  his  body  but  simply  his  arms,  as  they  are  within  reach  of 
any  and  everything  he  may  require.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a 
Cadett’s  pneumatic  shutter  is  attached  to  each  camera :  it  is  at  the 
option  of  the  operator  then  to  open  any  one  that  may  be  required 
without  the  least  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  or  causing  any 
vibration. 

Another  valuable  suggestion  has  been  made  which  will,  without 
doubt,  eventually  command  the  consideration  of  all  balloon  photo¬ 
graphers.  A  roll  of  sensitive  tissue  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
L.  Warnerke  can  easily  be  adapted  to  a  suitable  camera.  By  using 
a  contrivance  of  this  sort  any  additional  movement  of  the  balloon 
other  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  aeronaut 
to  pull  the  valve  so  as  to  let  out  gas  or  to  throw  out  ballast  is 
avoided.  Mr.  Collings,  from  his  previous  experience,  considers  this 
plan  of  using  roller  tissue  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  if  a  large 
number  of  exposures  are  required  to  be  made,  and  this  without  fear 
of  running  short  of  plates  when  probably  the  maker  of  such  plates 
might  be  some  5,000  feet  below  the  operator’s  reach.  One  slight 
drawback  to  the  ring  system  of  working  is,  perhaps,  more  apparent 
than  real;  that  is,  if  the  cameras  are  not  carefully  adjusted  it  might 
so  occur  that  part  of  the  car  underneath  might  be  represented  in  the 
view.  Hence  it  is  most  important,  not  only  previously  to  adjust  the 
camera  properly  but  to  attach  finders  of  the  same  focus  as  the  lens 
to  each  one,  as  a  safeguard  to  see  what  objects  are  really  included  in 
the  view. 

Commander  Cheyne,  in  his  communication  already  alluded  to,  re¬ 
commends  the  camera  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  car;  but  if 
the  pendulous  motion  at  this  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension 
be  so  great  as  that  represented  (and  from  the  difficulties  hitherto  ex¬ 
perienced  such  seems  to  be  the  case),  then  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  bottom  of  the  car  would  be  in  a  position  analogous  to  the  end  of 
a  pendulum,  which,  by  each  vibration,  traverses  a  greater  space  at 
the  bottom  than  it  does  nearer  to  the  point  of  suspension.  Now  the 
ring  of  the  balloon,  if  not  the  exact  point,  is  much  nearer  to  it  than 
the  other. 

A  last  suggestion  (for  which  I  am  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Collings), 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  full  success  of  balloon  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  may  perchance  be  fatal  to  its  complete  development.  It 
is  this  : — When  the  balloon  reaches  a  considerable  altitude  and  enters 
a  rarer  atmosphere — where  there  is,  in  consequence,  less  external 
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pressure — the  gas  inside  expands,  and,  after  distending  the  sides  of 
the  balloon  to  their  utmost  extent,  if  not  promptly  relieved  by  open¬ 
ing  the  valve  must  necessarily  pass  down  by  the  neck,  thus  per¬ 
meating  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  its  presence.  Now,  as  coal 
gas  invariably  contains  substances  which  are  prejudicial  to  sensitive 
photographic  films,  there  arises  great  danger  of  the  exposed  plates 
Egging  during  development.  Gao.  Dawson,  M.A. 


A  FEW  REMEDIES  FOR  CARBON  PRINTING 
DIFFICULTIES. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  carbon  worker  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  manipulations  is  that  of  the  tissue  refusing  to  leave  the 
glass  in  the  process  of  double  transfer,  and  this  especially  when  the 
glass  has  not  been  previously  used.  This  may  be  remedied  by  drop¬ 
ping  on  the  plate  rather  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  the  waxing 
solution,  and  then  endeavouring  to  polish  the  glass  clean  and  clear 
with  an  old  “  waxy  ”  cloth — one  which  has  been  in  constant  use ; 
after  this,  re-wax  the  plate  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Another  difficulty  which  crops  up  in  the  transfer  is  that  of  the 
prints  leaving  the  glass  “patchy'’  in  the  lights,  the  lights  having 
circles  round  them.  The  way  to  prevent  this  is,  during  the  develop¬ 
ment,  to  let  the  temperature  of  the  water  descend  from  110°  or  100° 
Fahr.  to  70°  or  80°.  The  first  heat  of  the  water  should  dissolve 
the  gelatine  compound  in  the  shadows,  and  after  that  the  development 
should  proceed  with  the  object  of  getting  all  the  detail  possible. 
This  can  be  done  only  in  a  much  lower  temperature  of  water.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  me  that,  after  the  shadows  are  fully  developed, 
leaving  the  prints  in  the  water  longer  produces  this  patchiness — if 
even  the  water  be  only  lukewarm. 

To  prevent  touching-out  marks  spreading  about  on  the  print  the 
double  transfer  paper  ought  not  to  be  too  soft  when  placed  in  contact. 
It  ought  also  to  adhere  firmly  with  the  first  application  of  the  squeegee. 

In  drying  the  tissue,  to  prevent  entire  insolubility  or  weak-looking, 
foggy  prints — the  result  of  partial  insolubility — the  sensitising  ought 
to  take  place  in  a  room  with  no  gas  lamp  or  coke  fire  burning.  The 
proper  way  to  go  to  work  is  to  light  a  large  coal'  fire  in  the  room  in 
the  morning,  and,  when  it  has  burnt  itself  out,  sensitise  in  the  day¬ 
light  without  the  use  of  gaslight,  thus  preventing  the  burnt  gas 
acting  upon  the  chrome  sali. 

To  prevent  much  of  the  trouble  of  spotting  out,  the  bichromate 
of  potash  solution  ought  always  to  be  filtered  before  using — some 
particles  of  tissue  are  sure  to  float  in  it — and  the  dry  tissue  and 
negative  well  dusted  before  they  are  brought  in  contact. 

To  prevent  spaces  between  the  mounting  board  and  print  when 
dry  and  stripped  from  the  glass,  take  care  that  the  support  the  plate 
is  laid  upon  after  mounting  is  perfectly  level,  and  an  even  sheet  of 
blotting-paper,  rather  more  than  the  size  of  the  plate,  is  laid  upon 
it ;  also,  that  all  succeeding  plates  placed  upon  the  first  are  of  the 
same  breadth  and  length.  Frequently  for  want  of  these  necessary 
precautions  these  appearances  of  breaking  away  from  the  card  in 
the  form  of  little  risings  on  the  surface  of  the  print  often  occur. 
When  prints  in  the  hot  weather  leave  the  plates  before  their  time, 
losing  much  of  their  gloss,  it  is  obvious  they  must  be  left  in  a  cooler 
temperature.  In  winter,  if  the  full  amount  of  gloss  is  to  be  obtained, 
prints  after  mounting  should  never  be  dried  by  artificial  means, 
such  as  placing  them  on  a  rack  above  a  gas  stove,  for  instance. 
They  are  sure  to  leave  the  plates  with  the  brightness  of  their 
surfaces  much  diminished.  Prints  of  this  description  will  not  be 
hurried. 

During  sensitising  in  hot,  summer  weather,  to  prevent  the  tissue 
running,  have,  in  addition  to  the  iced  water  in  which  to  place  the  tray 
of  bichromate  solution,  an  extra  tray  of  clean,  cold  water  plentifully 
iced.  After  the  tissue  is  sensitised  take  it  up  with  a  pair  of  toning- 
tougs,  then  draw  it  through  this  icy-cold  water,  and  squeegee 
it  on  a  clean  glass.  I  have  found  this  a  very  good  plan  in  warm 
weather. 

As  semi-insoluble  tissue  shows  more  reluctance  to  adhere  both  to 
the  glass  and  single  transfer  support  than  perfectly  soluble  tissue,  it 
is  advisable,  before  bringing  it  in  contact  with  either  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  to  keep  it  in  the  first  water  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Just 
dip  it  in  and  rub  the  surface,  and  then  hastily  squeegee.  It  will 
adhere  firmer  and  with  less  chance  of  air-bubbles. 

The  collodion  used  for  carbon  transparencies  ought  always  to  be 
very  thin.  A  soft  layer  of  collodion  for  the  transparency  to  sink  into 
leaves  a  very  uneven  surface,  and  is  greatly  detrimental  to  it.  Thick 
collodion,  also,  when  allowed  to  dry  on  the  plate  (as  is  the  plan 
generally  in  vogue),  easily  cracks  in  the  squeegeeing,  which  prevents 
at  times  all  air  being  excluded,  and  causes  bubbles  in  the  develop- 
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ment.  Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  development  of 
transparencies;  and,  to  prevent  any  impurities  coming  from  the  tap 
from  which  the  water  is  drawn,  it  ought  to  be  filtered  through  a 
covering  of  linen  rag.  Charles  King. 

ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITE  FROM  GELATINE 
NEGATIVES. 

The  plan  for  eliminating  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or, 
rather,  for  converting  it  into  an  innocuous  compound,  which  was 
recommended  by  Captain  Abney  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club,  is  not  a  new  one,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  elaimed 
it  as  such.  In  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for 
this  year  (page  70;  the  following  passage  occurs  in  a  communication 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  Jarman  : — 

“After  the  plate  has  been  developed  and  fixed  I  use  a  dipping  bath, 
10x8  size,  and  glass  dipper,  the  bath  being  filled  with  .  com* 


posed  as  follows  : — 

Saturated  solution  of  alum  in  water .  20  ounces. 

Methylated  spirit  . . .  1  ounce. 


Tho  negative,  having  been  rinsed  after  fixing,  is  introdut  is  bath 

and  moved  up  and  down  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  This  cl<  irs  up  the  shadows 
splendidly  and  decomposes  the  trace  of  hyposulphite  left  in  the  film,  and 
at  the  same  time  coagulates  the  gelatine.  When  th  iplal  is  washed — 
which  should  he  done  in  a  small  porcelain  pan,  after  treatment  in  tho 
alum  bath — it  will  be  noticed  that  it  presents  a  greasy  appe  a  race;  this  is 
due  to  the  methylated  spii it,  and  when  this  greasi 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  plate  is  thoroughly  free  i  ft  m  all  its  BOlabls 
salts.” 

I  tested  this  plan,  soon  after  the  above  description  appeared,  on  a 
few  gelatine  plates  which  had  purposely  been  imperfectly  wai 
After  being  tints  treated  those  films  bore  treatment  with  acid  pyro- 
gallic  and  silver  without  showing  the  least  traces  of  irregular  intensi¬ 
fication,  whilst  the  shadows  remained  perfectly  clear.  If  chrome 
alum  be  used  instead  of  the  potash  salt  I  find  that  considerably  less 
than  a  saturated  solution  is  perfectly  efficacious,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  hyposulphite  salt  aud  also  for  the  prevention  of 
frilling. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  intensi¬ 
fying  gelatine  negatives  by  means  of  mercuric  chloride,  I  trust  the 
alum  converter  of  hyposulphite  will  henceforth  have  a  full  tri*l,  so 
that  any  one  may  set  about  intensifying  his  too  thin  gelatine  nega¬ 
tives  with  silver  and  acid  pyrogaliic,  and  that  without  (<-.ar  of  any  ill 
consequences  ensuing.  G.  Man  sox,  M  D. 

[As  our  contributor  states,  the  plan  is  not  “  new.”  What  is  new  in 
this  sub-solar  sphere?  Captain  Abney  was  the  first  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  use  of  alum  iu  preparing  the  plates  for  silver  intensi¬ 
fication. — Eds.] 


BALLOONING  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOINT  OF 

VIEW. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  So  .ety.] 

At  the  request  of  our  esteemed  President  I  appear  before  you  this 
evening  with  a  short  paper  having  reference  to  my  receut  balloon 
trip,  and  I  must  candidly  confess  to  you  that  I  feel  the  elevation  of 
three  or  four  feet  upon  this  platform  much  more  acutely  than  I  did 
that  of  four  or  five  thousand  iu  the  balloon  just  referred  to.  Indeed, 
I  feel  myself  placed  in  a  singularly  awkward  if  not  ludicrous 
position. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  of  necessity  reiterate  what  I  have  else¬ 
where  stated,  namely,  that  photographically  my  expedition  was  com* 
paratively,  though  I  will  not  say  absolutely,  a  failure.  In  the  next 
place,  I  apprehend  that  I  am  expected  to  offer  some  remarks  of  an 
instructive  character  for  the  special  guidance  of  those  who  may 
follow  in  my  wake,  and  who  may  wish  to  provide  themselves  against 
any  possible  cause  of  failure  which  might  be  incidental  to  a  similar 
undertaking.  This  latter,  however,  is  certainly  not  in  my  contract, 
and  I  fully  intend  to  reserve  all  extras  for  a  future  occasion. 

Practical  photographers  will  readily  understand  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  if  they  will  only  take  into  consideration  the  attending 
circumstances.  On  a  dull,  hazy  afternoon,  after  three  o’olook,  at  the, 
Christmas  end  of  October,  Rnd  not  knowing  until  the  last  moment 
had  arrived  whether  I  could  ascend  or  not,  myself,  apparatus,  <Scc., 
were  bundled  hohis  bolus  into  the  car  just  as  it  was  leaving  the 

earth.  .  . 

It  is,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  remarkable  fact — but,  I  suppose,  it  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  inexorable  law  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  all 
things— that  a  sudden  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere  of 
action,  or  an  abrupt  rushing  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  this 
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mundane  state  of  existence,  is  not  productive  of  the  most  happy 
results ;  although  there  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  these  could  be  traced  from  their 
source  to  their  fullest  extent  they  would  prove  more  conclusively  than 
even  the  ordinary  run  of  such  events  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

The  beautiful  and  multifarious  operations  of  nature  are,  to  my 
mind,  convincing  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory.  The 
grain  of  seed  placed  in  the  ground  undergoes  a  gradual  and  great 
variety  of  changes  prior  to  reaching  its  fiual  stage — its  swelling, 
then  bursting,  then  the  gently  putting  forth  its  tiny  leaves  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  its  different  degrees  of  growth  regulated  by 
temperature  and  other  circumstances ;  and  yet  all  these  are  so 
gradual  as  to  be  entirely  imperceptible  in  their  action.  If  we  turn 
to  climatic  influences  the  same  truth  manifests  itself,  although, 
perhaps,  in  a  less  striking  degree.  Who  can  tell  how  insignificant 
was  the  original  force  of  the  terrible  cyclone,  spreading  devastation 
and  ruin,  and  increasing  in  fur}^  as  it  increases  in  velocity  ! 

“  But  what  on  earth  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  subject  ?”  I  fancy 
I  hear  some  one  exclaim.  Simply  this,  I  reply: — That  such  a 
sudden  rush  from  terra  firma  to  regions  etherial  as  I  experienced  in 
my  late  balloon  adventure,  and  that  under  such  peculiarly  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  result  in  a  complete 
success,  such  being,  as  I  attempted  to  prove,  contrary  to  the  general 
order  of  things.  Moreover,  I  have  brought  myself  to  the  belief 
that,  after  all,  my  failure  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance.  You 
will  please  bear  in  mind  that  I  use  the  word  “failure”  here  in  its 
most  modified  acceptation.  And  I  would  here  remark  that  Mr.  A. 
L.  Henderson  (for  whom  I  acted  as  representative  on  this  particular 
occasion),  in  his  determined  adherence  to  that  which  he  considered 
right,  and  for  which  he  has  become  almost  proverbial,  steadily  refuses 
to  let  the  results  be  seen,  believing  that  such  a  course  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  objects  in  view,  as  well  as  an  injustice  to  the  Balloon 
Society,  where  also  they  have  not  been  shown. 

I  for  one  regard  the  school  of  failure  as  a  grand  old  institution. 
Any  object  failed  in  ought  at  least  to  be  worth  succeeding  with,  and 
a  mind  rightly  constituted  regards  failure  as  the  stepping-stone  to 
success.  The  experimentalist  values  but  little  that  which  he  has 
arrived  at  without  repeated  failures  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  which 
he  has  achieved  by  dint  of  careful  experiment,  determination,  and 
well-studied  failures  are  prized  accordingly.  I  believe  I  speak 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  the  grandest  discoveries 
or  inventions  of  this  or  any  other  period  of  time  are  the  results  of  the 
most  profound  thought,  the  proper  estimate  of  the  smallest  minutiae 
connected  with  the  subject,  and  the  sometimes  almost  overwhelming 
failures  which  have  been  experienced,  grappled  with,  and  eventually 
overcome.  Of  this  many  examples  might  be  cited  did  time  permit. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  future  historian  of  our  country  will 
regard  the  present  era  as  an  eminently  scientific  one,  in  which  pho¬ 
tography  must  of  necessity  occupy  a  prominent  position,  and  there 
appears  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  of  one  of  our 
own  fraternity  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  scientists  of  the  age.  You  will,  of  course,  have  anticipated  me 
when  I  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Swan,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  whose  researches  in  the  science  of  electricity  are  just  now 
commanding  so  much  attention  in  the  scientific  world.  The  be¬ 
seeching  eyes  of  the  photographic  brotherhood  are  specially  directed 
towards  him  at  the  present  time.  For  many  years  past  he  has  been 
a  guiding  star  in  the  profession,  and  now,  as  the  darkness  and  dearth 
of  winter  is  coming  upon  us,  we  look  upon  him  as  the  rising  sun  of 
our  prosperity. 

Ballooning,  which  has  until  very  recently  seemed  to  have  no  definite 
object  in  view  beyond  that  of  the  ballooned  being  suspended  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  mid-air,  appears  now  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  its 
place  in  the  list  of  useful  arts  and  sciences ;  and  I  can  well  imagine 
that  the  subject  having  been  taken  in  hand  by  men  who  are  not 
easily  daunted  by  failure — such  as  military  and  civil  engineers,  and 
others  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  scientific  training— -it  is 
more  than  ever  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  thoroughly  practical  issue. 
In  connection  with  this  may  we  not  hope  that  photography — which 
has  already  rendered  such  valuable  aid  in  almost  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  science — will  some  day  play  a  prominent  part  as  an 
auxiliary  in  meteorological  surveys.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  signally  distinguish  itself.  The  very  great  and  important 
strides  which  it  has  very  recently  made,  especially  as  regards  its  won¬ 
derful  sensitiveness  and  consequent  rapidity  of  action,  make  the  lens 
and  camera  most  desirable  and  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  equipment 
of  the  man  of  science  in  whatever  branch  he  may  be  engaged  in  ; 
and  will,  doubtless,  in  course  of  time,  be  appealed  to  for  the  purpose 
of  either  confirming  the  correctness  or  proving  the  fallacy  of  the 
data  which  he  may  have  arrived  at. 


I  suppose  by  this  time  you  will  have  seen  why  I  regard  my  failure 
in  the  balloon  enterprise  as  a  fortunate  circumstance.  Had  the 
attempt  been  (well,  say)  tolerably  successful,  it  would  probably  have 
satisfied  idle  curiosity,  secured  its  condemnation  by  faint  praise,  and 
little  more  would  haye  been  thought  about  it.  As  it  is,  however,  I  have 
the  promise  of  another  ascent  when  a  favourable  opportunity  arrives 
for  taking  successful  photographs.  Perhaps  this  explanation  will  be 
deemed  by  you  as  a  somewhat  selfish  one ;  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  a  pardonable  kind  of  selfishness.  Just  by  way  of 
keeping  myself  on  the  best  of  terms  with  you  all,  I  will  promise  that, 
should  the  affair  come  off,  I  will  strain  every  nerve  to  make  it  a 
real  success,  and  give  you  the  details  in  a  paper  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  far  more  interesting  than  I  can  dare  to  hope  the 
present  one  will  be. 

I  will  now  close  my  paper  with  a  suggestion,  which  is  this  : — 
Why  should  not  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  possess  a 
balloon  of  its  own?  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  suggest  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  merely  for  pleasure  or  amusement,  but  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  future  for  photography  in  this  direction  ;  and,  regarding  the 
question  in  its  £  s.  d.  aspect,  surely  if  one  person  of  moderate  means 
can  afford  to  keep  his  yacht,  which  must  perforce  be  a  continuous 
expense,  there  should  be  no  reason  why  a  Society  like  this,  with  men 
of  position  and  wealth  amongst  us,  should  not  possess  within  itself  the 
means  of  carrying  on  that  research  in  matters  connected  with  science 
which  we,  its  members,  profess  to  delight  in.  Let  us  try  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  so  identify  ourselves  with  others  who  have  already  found — 
Hid  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth 
Huge  treasures  of  inestimable  worth. 

Still  new  domains  for  deep  research  appear, 

Where  men  of  science  find  a  fitting  sphere. 

By  their  own  light  they  work  with  vigour  on — 

Some  to  the  herald’s  blast ;  some  noiseless  as  a  “  Swan  ;  ” 

Or,  wafted  by  the  flap  of  nature’s  wings, 

Some  seek  the  charms  of  more  celestial  things. 

Science  and  art  supply  the  magic  keys 
To  caskets  of  rare  jewels  and  deep  mysteries. 

Then  let  us  all  unite  the  power  of  will 
To  the  great  forces — energy  and  skill ; 

And  thus  our  concentrated  powers  shall  find 
Something  to  teach  and  benefit  mankind. 

Then  claim  the  prize  which  shall  anon  be  given — 

A  mark  on  history’s  page  with  the  approving  smiles  of  Heaven. 

William  Coca. 

THE  ART  ROAD  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  VII. 

Rightly  speaking,  genre  pictures  offer  too  much  variety  to  be 
dismissed  with  merely  what  was  said  of  them  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  must  be  understood  that  they  are  not  only  to  be  divided 
into  high  and  low  art,  but  that,  by  turns,  they  may  border  on  the 
superior  walks  of  art  and  verge  on  classicism  and  actual  history. 
As  these,  however,  would  fall  under  precisely  the  same  treatment  as 
that  given  previously,  it  is  needless  further  to  refer  to  them  here ; 
but  that  which  must  be  done  is  to  cast  a  glance  at  other  aspects  of 
the  subject. 

A  thing  to  which  genre  is  particularly  adapted  is  the  delineation 
of  humble  home  life,  such  as  Tom  Faed  so  successfully  rendered  for 
years,  and  of  which  his  Motherless  Bairns  is  a  fine  example. 
Another  excellent  example  is  Wilkie’s  Blind  Fiddler.  Nicol,  also, 
was  particularly  happy  in  this  individual  line,  and  his  pictures,  with 
a  fine  dash  of  humour  in  them,  were  eagerly  looked  for  in  the 
exhibitions  by  connoisseurs.  Many  well  remember  his  Both  Puzzled, 
Missed,  and  Among  the  Old  Masters. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists  may  be  considered  as  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  this  sort  of  art,  and  their  works  greatly  contributed  to  its 
spread  in  other  countries.  They  had  peculiarly  valuable  qualities 
— fine  colouring  and  unsurpassed  transparency ;  but  their  subjects 
frequently  lacked  refinement,  and,  at  times,  bordered  on  coarse  vul¬ 
garity.  Living  and  painting  among  the  boors  could  not  well,  it  is 
true,  be  conducive  to  much  else;  still,  the  man  whose  feelings  are 
instinctively  refined  would  mostly  strive  after  subjects  more  akin  to 
his  own  nature.  Adrien  Brauwer,  the  Teniers,  and  Van  Ostade  will 
illustrate  the  varieties  of  the  latter  kind  of  art,  while  Mieris,  Gerard 
Dow,  Terburg,  and  Metzu  aim  higher  and  often  hit  the  mark  as 
successfully  as  the  former. 

Plumble  home  life  forms  no  insignificant  branch  of  art,  and  one, 
moreover,  much  sought  after.  As  beautiful  old  cottages  are  to  be 
met  with  in  many  localities,  they  will  at  once  furnish  the  true  artist 
with  the  very  groundwork  on  which  to  build  pictures,  and,  with  a 
skilful  arrangement  of  the  rustic  figures  appertaining  thereto, 
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pleasing  subjects  may,  comparatively  speaking,  be  easily  framed. 
Of  course  the  difficulty  will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  per¬ 
fection  aimed  after;  but  the  resulting  picture  will  be  all  the  more 
valuable  as  it  approaches  perfection. 

Good  rustic  interiors  are  especially  attractive  to  the  lover  of  art, 
and  directly  good  and  suitable  figures  are  introduced  in  these  they 
bear  a  charm  which  irresistibly  attracts  attention.  But,  to  this  end, 
the  personages  must  absolutely  be  in  keeping  in  every  respect;  if 
possible,  they  should  be  the  very  dwellers  of  the  place,  intent  on 
real  work,  and  taken  in  their  everyday  garb  and  character.  They 
are  best  taken  in  the  various  parts  of  the  cottage,  as  they  stand — 
not  brought  or  allowed  to  come  to  the  fore  as  if  for  the  occasion. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  old  dame’s  figure  being  partially  lost  in  the 
dim  light  by  the  fireplace;  or  the  lass  not  being  sufficiently  con¬ 
spicuous  as  she  is  scouring  the  kettle  in  the  dark  corner  of  the  room. 
Leave  them  there,  as  well  as  the  lad  who  is  so  industriously  sharpen¬ 
ing  his  large  knife.  There  is  a  rosy  babe  sleeping  in  the  cradle. 
Gently  bring  the  cradle  into  the  bright  gleam  of  light,  and  the 
mother  may  either  be  bent  looking  at  the  chubby  little  face  or 
sit  knitting,  with  her  foot  pressing  on  the  rocker  of  the  cradle. 
Perhaps  the  father  is  putting  a  handle  to  his  hoe,  near  the  window, 
and  thence  casting  a  fond  glance  on  his  offspring.  If  such  be  the 
case  leave  him  so  doing,  merely  seeing  that  the  attitude  be  natural 
and  at  its  best. 

I  see  you  are  studying  the  triangular  form  of  grouping  with  the 
mother  and  babe,  and  centre  your  light  on  them.  This  is  wise,  and 
will  tell  effectively  and  pleasingly.  You  are  likewise  improving  on 
the  lad’s  position,  and  are  bringing  the  points  of  his  figure  more 
satisfactorily  out;  that  is  well  likewise.  So  is  your  adjustment  of 
the  folds  of  granny’s  dress,  which  was  all  of  a  heap.  That  broom 
most  appropriately  counterbalances  the  lines  of  the  cradle,  and  the 
throwing  open  of  the  door  of  the  cupboard  is  a  decided  improvement ; 
it  gives  variety  and  introduces  a  useful  additional  shadow.  The 
chair  is  decidedly  best  out  of  the  way ;  it  was  too  conspicuous,  ugly, 
and  useless  in  the  composition.  There  is  no  harm  in  the  coverlet 
overhanging  the  cradle ;  on  the  contrary,  it  looks  more  natural  so. 
The  mother,  in  her  laudable  solicitude  for  her  fondling,  has  fallen 
into  a  most  natural  attitude  ;  we’ll  beg  of  her  to  Remain  just  as  she 
is,  but  tell  her  to  slightly  raise  her  head,  that  her  nice  face  may  not 
be  so  foreshortened  and  be  seen  to  more  advantage.  See !  the  folds 
of  her  sleeves  look  poor  as  they  are  spread ;  give  them  breadth 
and,  consequently,  richness.  Leave  alone  that  nice  chestnut  lock  of 
hers  that  has  unexpectedly  fallen  on  her  shoulder;  it  is  wonderfully 
becoming  and  natural.  The  composition  now  seems  very  satisfactory ; 
the  actors  are  particularly  begged  to  remain  quite  still  and,  as  an 
additional  reward,  they  will  have  a  nice  picture  of  themselves  just 
as  they  stand. 

This  is  the  time  for  King  Gelatine  to  display  his  power,  and  this  he 
should  do  at  his  very  best,  trying  as  the  varieties  of  the  clair-obscur 
are.  Rather  err  on  a  trifle  of  over-  than  under-exposure,  as  there 
must  not  be  any  heavy  black  shadows;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
transparency  and  proper  detail  must  pervade  the  whole  picture. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  a  “stunning”  negative,  if  only  that 
drapery  had  not  come  out  so  patchy,  Never  mind ;  we’ll  get  over 
that  in  printing,  by  exact  masking  and  exposing  those  glaring  parts 
to  the  further  action  of  the  light,  till  they  are  properly  subdued. 
Now,  that  we  come  to  see  the  proof,  I  decidedly  think  the  face  is  a 
little  dark  (King  Gelatine  is  a  little  treacherous  in  rendering  subdued 
tints,  and  does  not  by  any  means  always  work  harmoniously).  Now, 
don’t  fret;  we  will  get  that  all  right  too.  We’il  watch  the  printing 
most  carefully  and,  as  soon  as  this  face — which  is  an  eyesore  to  us, 
because  of  its  being  too  dark — is  suitably  printed,  with  a  brush  we’ll 
just  paint  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  right  over  this  individual  face, 
with  Brunswick  black,  and  then  resume  printing  till  the  other  parts 
of  the  picture  are  printed  out.  Having,  besides,  toned  down  the 
white  patches  above  alluded  to,  we  find  we  have  a  picture  which, 
with  proper  toning,  will  please  even  sour  critics,  and  that  is  some¬ 
thing. 

But,  hark  !  The  art  connoisseur,  sent  to  review  us  in  the  paper,  is 
exclaiming  against  the  lad’s  attitude  in  the  photograph  as  not  being 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Well,  we  must  not  be  angry  with  him  for  it, 
but  rather  listen  and  profit  by  his  remarks;  for  he  is  no  fool  either, 
and  his  criticisms  have  often  spurred  men  to  improve  surprisingly. 
Besides,  there  is  no  work,  be  it  ever  so  good,  in  which  one  can¬ 
not  pick  a  hole,  and  the  greatest  artists  have  had  to  put  up  with  very 
bitter  and  sometimes  unjust  criticisms;  so  we  had  best  quietly  profit 
by  the  lesson  and  try  and  leave  less  hold  upon  us  in  our  next  work. 

Before  concluding  tins' part  of  my  task — the  indication  of  the  safe 
road  and  bye-paths  to  be  followed,  as  well  as  the  selection  and  sound 
building  up  of  pictures  in  the  leading  branches  of  pictorial  art— there 


is  a  variety  I  should  yet  like  incidentally  to  introduce,  because  of  its 
attractiveness.  It  is  almost  nameless  among  the  categories  of  art, 
though  in  literature  it  very  properly  has  a  place.  This  is — 

The  Idyl. 

Now,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  our 
English  landscapes,  and  the  charming  faces  of  many  of  Britain’s  fair 
daughters,  as  well  as  the  manly  grace  of  a  large  number  of  England’* 
youths,  one  cannot  help  asking  why  on  earth  it  is  that  the  lovely 
idyl  has  not  sprung  up  of  its  own  accord,  as  it  were,  and  ere  tins 
delighted  the  visitors  to  photographic  exhibitions?  It  is  not 
Virgil  or  Theocritus  in  classical  costume  we  ask  for,  but  right  down 
English  idyl  in  its  best  garb — the  ugly  modern  attire  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  dissimulated  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  ladies’  often  elegant 
and  tasteful  dress  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  That  is  an  op^a 
field  and  au  excellent  one,  too,  when  properly  tmdemtood  and 
managed.  With  this  last  hint  I  will  cluse  the  present  portion  of  my 
subject.  A.  F.  Gh.Ni.Ais. 


ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

The  Editors  have  dealt  with  a  question  apparently  very  little 
studied  by  a  large  section  of  the  photographic  fraternity.  In  an 
article  on  Angular  Aperture  versus  Angle  of  View  they  point  out 
some  of  the  more  popular  misconceptions  in  connection  with  lenses. 
Mr.  Noton’s  proposal  that  the  diameter  of  lenses  should  be  increased 
in  order  to  gain  quicker  workiug  powers  is  right  in  theory,  and,  at 
the  some  time,  wrong  ;  it  is  true  that  with  some  forms  of  lenses — i  f., 
doublets  with  the  stop  midway  between  the  two  combinations — 
cceteris  paribus ,  a  lens  of  large  diameter,  would  be  theoretically 
quicker  than  a  smaller  one,  simply  because  the  larger  “  collecting 
surface”  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  the  front  lens  would  cause  a  larger 
number  of  rays  to  converge  and  pass  through  the  diaphragm.  In 
the  case  of  a  single  combination,  however,  no  such  gain  would  be 
possible,  as  the  stop  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  limits  (he  quantity 
of  light  which  passes,  and  after  a  certain  size  of  lens  is  exceeded  the 
additional  glass  is  only  useless  material,  if  not  something  worse. 

*  *  ■* 

But,  given  a  doublet  lens  of  large  diameter,  which  collects  and 
passes  through  the  diaphragm  a  large  number  of  rays — which  means 
a  greater  amount  of  light — will  the  resulting  image  be  as  perfect  as 
that  produced  by  a  smaller  lens?  Certainly  not.  The  reason  of 
this  was  pointed  out  some  years  ago  by  the  then  chief  Editor  of  the 
Journal.  The  image  cast  upon  the  focussing-screeu  of  the  camera 
is  not  really  one  image  formed  by  the  lens  as  a  whole,  hut  consists  of 
innumerable  separate  images  formed  by  the  rays  which  strike  upon 
every  part  of  the  front  surface  of  the  lens,  and  when  superimposed 
upon  the  focussing  screen  or  the  sensitive  plate  these  numerous 
distinct  images  combine  to  produce  a  composite  effect  more  or  less 
perfect  as  to  definition  according  to  the  character  of  the  lens 
employed. 

^  ^  ▼ 

Whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  the  lens,  the  rays  that  pass 
through  its  centre  and  through  its  margin  come  to  a  focus  at  diffe¬ 
rent  distances  from  the  plane  of  its  axis.  In  other  words,  when  the 
central  rays  or  pencils  are  in  focus  all  others  must  be  more  or  leas 
out.  Various  combinations  of  curves  and  of  glass  of  different  density 
may  modify  but  cannot  remove  this  difference.  It  must  be  evident, 
in  the  case  of  lenses  of  large  size,  that  not  only  are  a  larger  numbi  r 
of  rays  passed,  and  consequently  a  larger  number  of  separate  iroag.  s 
formed,  but  also  the  iucreased  surface,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  wider 
swreep  of  curvature,  introduces  more  spherical  aberration  :  and  both 
these  circumstances  militate  against  perfect  definition.  By  “  stopping 
down  ”  the  lens  au  improvement  is  made  in  this  latter  respect,  but 
simply  by  rendering  so  much  of  the  margin  of  the  lens  pro  ateailg 
useless — not  completely  useless— for  some  of  the  effect  of  the  marginal 
pencils  still  remains  to  act  injuriously,  to  a  slight  degree,  uo  doubt, 
upon  the  definition  of  the  resulting  image.  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  lenses  of  small  diameter  in  relation  to  their  focal 
length)  will  work  more  rapidly  to  gw 

of  larger  size.  In  other  words,  they  will  produce  the  same  quality 
of  definition  with  a  larger  angular  aperture  ;  aud  this  view.  I  think, 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Editors. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  have  heard  (or  read)  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of  “ballooning 
and  balloon  photography  lately ;  but  I  am  impelled  to  ask^  cut  bono 
What  useful  or  ormuneutal  part  is  photography  to  play  ?  Under  the 
conditions  which  at  present  seetu  to  occupy  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  matter  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  it. 
A  systematic  exposure  of  plates  from  a  “captive”  or  practically 
stationary  balloon  may,  no  doubt,  be  useful  for  military  purposes , 
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but  when  the  balloon  is  travelling — at  the  mercy  of  whatever  air 
current  it  may  meet  at  different  altitudes,  and  when,  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  compass,  the  occupants  of  the  car  scarcely  know  in  which 
direction  they  are  moving,  and  frequently  have  no  idea  where  they 
are — then,  I  say,  I  fail  to  see  the  value  of  balloon  photography  for 
topographical  purposes. 

-*-  * 

If  a  balloon  trip  is  to  be  one  of  mere  pleasure,  the  only  object  in 
view  being  to  secure  a  few  pictorial  reminiscences  of  the  journey,  the 
realisation  of  the  aspirations  is,  I  think,  quite  as  problematical.  I 
saw  two  “balloon”  photographs  in  the  recent  exhibition  (exhibited, 
by  the  way,  by  the  President  of  the  newly-formed  Balloon  Society,  so 
Highly  eulogised  for  its  energy,  &c.,  by  the  Editors  a  few  weeks  ago), 
but  they  were  “  puzzles  ”  rather  than  pictures.  Something  better 
than  those  must  be  done  before  balloon  photographs  can  rank  in 
either  the  useful  or  ornamental  class.  I  understand,  however,  that 
the  said  Balloon  Society  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand  ;  but  the 
bulky  Henderson  or  diminutive  Cobb  (I  quote  the  latter  gentleman’s 
descriptions  of  their  respective  physiques)  will  have  to  produce 
something  superior  to  the  pictures  alluded  to  ere  they  can  hope  to 
convince  the  world  at  large  that  “  le  jeu  vant  la  chandelle 

*  ^  * 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  settle  the  vexed  question  as  to  the 
comparative  sensitiveness  of  plates  prepared  with  and  without  iodide 
of  silver,  but  I  have,  of  course,  my  own  opinion.  From  my  own 
experience  I  believe  that  the  presence  of  a  small  trace  of  iodide  may 
or  may  not  lower  the  sensitiveness  of  a  bromide  plate,  according  to 
the  other  attendant  circumstances ;  what  those  exact  conditions  are 
we  probably  do  not  quite  understand  yet.  One  thing,  however, 
appears  tolerably  certain,  namely,  that  whatever  the  advantages  of 
iodide  may  be  in  other  directions  it  cannot  be  expected  to  enhance 
the  rapidity  of  the  film;  but,  if  without  reducing  it,  it  introduces 
other  desirable  qualities,  the  claims  of  its  supporters  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  realised. 

*  * 

As  to  the  allegation  that  plates  containing  iodide  of  silver  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  keeping  qualities,  and  liable  to  defects  sundry  and  various, 
I  can  scarcely  see  any  physical  or  chemical  reason  why  the  iodide 
should  differ  from  the  bromide  of  silver  in  this  respect.  The  old 
Taupenot  and  other  iodide-albumen  processes  were  never  charged 
with  this  fault,  and  calotype  paper  was  known  to  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition — to  improve,  indeed — for  years  previous  to  the  final  sen¬ 
sitising.  In  this  latter  case  there  was  scarcely  as  much  protection 
against  atmospheric  influences  as  when  the  silver  iodide  is  locked  up 
in  the  dry  gelatine  film.  Argus. 

NOTES  AND  EXPERIENCES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

I  propose  to  read  to  you  a  short  paper  tonight  upon  certain  small 
matters  in  connection  with  photography  which  have  come  ixnder  my 
notice,  and  which  I  hope  may  he  useful  to  some  of  you. 

Every  photographer  who  has  used  a  tent  must  have  experienced  the 
same  thing,  namely,  that  the  greatest  trouble  connected  with  this 
otherwise  ingenious  contrivance  is  in  managing  the  water.  There  are 
two  common  courses.  One  is  to  have  a  small  cistern  of  some  bind  fixed 
at  the  top  of  the  tent ;  this  is  the  most  convenient  when  fixed,  hut, 
besides  being  somewhat  inconvenient  to  fix  and  being  expensive,  it  keeps 
the  photographer  in  a  greater  or  less  state  of  fear  lest  the  whole  thing 
fall  on  his  devoted  head.  The  other  plan  is  simple  in  the  extreme  and 
as  inconvenient  as  it  is  simple;  it  consists  in  taking  a  bottle  of  water 
into  the  tent.  I  have  tried  by  the  device  which  I  shall  now  show  you 
how  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  of  both  plans. 

Take  an  enema  syringe  and  connect  a  length  of  small  india-rubber 
tubing  to  each  end ;  the  suction  pipe  should  be  about  three  feet  long, 
and  the  delivery  pipe  about  eight  feet.  The  suction  tube  is  then  placed 
in  a  pail  of  water,  which  may  be  conveniently  plaeed  under  the  tent; 
the  bulb  of  the  syringe  is  laid  on  the  ground,  where  it  may  he 
easily  reached  with  the  foot,  and  the  delivery  pipe  is  led  up  to  the  top  of 
the  tent.  There  it  maybe  connected  with  a  piece  of  brass  tubing  fixed,  in 
a  hole  bored  in  a  cork,  which  is  then  inserted  into  a  larger  hole  bored  in 
the  top  or  side  of  the  tent.  This  arrangement  keeps  the  tube  firm,  and 
prevents  any  light  getting  into  the  tent.  On  the  other  end  of  the  short 
brass  tube  is  fixed  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  a  small  rose  attached  to  it,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  In  using  the  pump  the  bulb  of  the  syringe  is  pressed  with  the 
foot  several  times,  which  sends  a  stream  of  water  through  the  delivery 
tube  to  the  inside  of  the  tent. 

There  have  been  several  ingenious  devices  published  for  keeping 
ferrous  oxalate  solution  from  oxidising  by  contact  with  the  air.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  to  pour  the  solution  into  a  jar  having  a  neck  at 
the  top  like  an  ordinary  bottle,  and  another  opening  at  the  side  close 
to  the  bottom.  In  the  lower  opening  is  fixed  a  cork  with  a  bent 


tube  through  it.  The  tube  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  so  that  when  the  end 
is  turned  up  the  solution  in  the  jar  cannot  run  out,  and  a  layer  of 
paraffine  oil  is  then  poured  on  the  top  of  the  solution,  so  that  no  air  at 
all  can  get  at  it.  When  the  solution  is  wanted  for  use  the  tube  is 
turned  down  and  the  liquid  run  out. 

I  have  here  another  method  which,  if  it  has  nothing  else  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  is  at  least  simple.  I  pour  the  solution  into  an  india- 

rubber  bag  like  this,  such  as  is  used  for  footballs.  Put  a  clip  of 

any  kind  on  the  india-rubber  tube,  connect  a  piece  of  glass  tube 
about  six  inches  long  to  the  rubber  tube,  lay  it  on  a  shelf,  and 
run  out  the  solution  as  it  is  wanted.  The  glass  tube  makes  it 
run  quicker  by  the  suction  of  the  column  of  liquid.  A  bag  of  this 

size  holds  three  pints,  and  they  can  be  got  two  or  three  times 

as  large;  but  I  daresay  for  very  largo  quantities  a  gas  bag  would 
do,  as  they  can  be  had  holding  about  fifty  gallons.  While  I  am 
on  the  subject  of  ferrous  oxalate,  I  may  as  well  mention  a  very 
good  method  of  restoring  old  developer— first  used,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Swan,  of  the  firm  of  Mawson  and  Swan — by  simply  boiling  it  in 
a  clean  iron  pan,  or  with  iron  wire  or  nails.  The  iron  reduces 
the  ferric  oxalate  in  the  solution  to  ferrous  with  the  production  of 
oxide  of  iron,  which  may  either  be  filtered  off  or  allowed  to  settle. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  reduce  the  density  of  negatives. 
There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
a  negative  treated  by  any  of  these  be  permanent.  I  have  here  a 
very  simple  method  of  reducing,  which  has  the  advantage  of  not 
affecting  the  permanency.  After  the  negative  has  been  thoroughly 
freed  from  hypo,  it  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  very  weak  iodine 
solution,  and  left  for  a  time  depending  on  the  amount  of  reduc¬ 
tion  required  ;  the  iodine  forms  iodide  of  silver  with  the  metallic 
silver  of  the  image.  This  is  nearly  white,  and  by  the  amount  of 
it  formed  you  can  judge  of  the  amount  of  reduction  which  will 
take  place  during  the  second  process,  which  consists  in  dissolving  off 
the  iodide  of  silver  by  means  of  hypo.  Strong  eolution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  does  as  well,  or  better,  for  clearing  off  the  iodide  of  silver ; 
but  it  is  much  more  expensive.  The  plate  must  then  be  well  washed 
with  water.  For  the  iodine  solution  it  is  most  convenient  to  keep  a 
strong  solution  in  stock,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  that  to  the  quantity  of 
water  necessary  to  cover  the  plate.  The  solution  should  be  of  a 
straw-yellow  colour.  This  method  of  reducing  needs  to  be  used  with 
care,  as  it  is  very  easy  by  means  of  it  to  entirely  destroy  the  image 
on  a  plate,  by  allowing  the  action  of  the  iodine  to  go  on  for  too 
long  a  time,  or  by  using  too  strong  a  solution.  The  hypo,  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  before  applying  the  iodine,  or  they  will  form 
iodide  and  tetrathionate  of  sodium,  the  colour  of  the  iodine  being,  of 
course,  destroyed. 

It  has  often  been  felt  by  myself,  and  doubtless  also  by  other  photo¬ 
graphers,  that  a  perfectly  dead  black  paint,  which  would  not  rub  off 
objects  painted  with  it,  and  which  could  be  mixed  in  a  few  minutes  from 
cheap  materials,  would  be  a  desideratum.  After  some  experimenting  I 
have  hit  upon  the  following  as  the  best : — Take  about  an  ounce  of  starch 
paste  of  nearly  the  consistency  used  for  mounting  prints ;  rub  into  that  a 
drachm  or  so  of  lampblack,  and  add  a  very  little— only  a  few  grains — of 
rouge.  This  is  best  applied  by  rubbing  it  on  the  wood,  or  whatever  else 
is  to  be  blackened,  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool.  It  washes  off  the  beads 
perfectly  easy  if  not  allowed  to  dry  on.  The  rouge  is  added  because  the 
“  colour  of  the  black,’’  if  one  may  use  such  an  expression  of  lampblack, 
seems  rather  doubtful,  and  the  rouge  makes  it  a  reddish-black ;  it  dries 
rapidly.  This  black  is  particularly  suitable  for  painting  the  inside  of 
drying-boxes,  cameras,  &c. ,  but  it  does  not  adhere  well  to  metal. 

We  all  know  that  our  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  are  apt  to  “  go  bad.” 
What  takes  place  when  this  happens  is  that  oxygen  is  taken  up  from  the 
surrounding  air,  forming  ferric  sulphate,  which  gives  to  old  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  a  dirty-brown  colour.  The  solution  is  not,  however,  necessarily- 
spoiled  because  it  is  oxidised.  It  may  be  restored  by  the  following 
method : — Boil  the  solution  for  a  minute  or  so  with  iron  filings,  or  for  a 
longer  time  with  lumps  of  iron ;  this  reduces  any  ferric  sulphate  to 
ferrrous,  and  produces  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  a  very  fine  powder  and 
must  be  filtered  off.  The  test  of  its  perfect  purity  is  that  it  ought  to  give 
a  pure  white  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  of  ferrous  ferro- 
cyanide  ;  but  if  there  he  the  slightest  trace  of  any  ferric  salt  present  the 
precipitate  will  be  tinged  with  blue.  But  this  test  i3  so  delicate  that  if 
the  pure  solution  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  open  vessel 
it  will  absorb  oxygen  enough  to  give  a  slightly-blue  precipitate ;  and  even 
if  the  ferrous  sulphate  be  perfectly  pure  the  white  precipitate  at  first  pro¬ 
duced  will  turn  blue  in  a  few  minutes.  This  will  take  place  almost 
instantaneously  if  the  test  tube  containing  the  precipitate  he  shaken  up. 

Until  very  recently  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  effects  of  over¬ 
exposing  a  collodion  negative  were  simply  flatness,  want  of  contrast,  and 
fog ;  but  lately  I  read  in  one  of  the  scientific  papers  a  remark  which 
caused  me  much  surprise,  namely,  that  by  very  much  over-exposing  a 
collodion  negative  you  would  get  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative.  If  the 
exposure  were  still  more  prolonged  you  would  again  get  a  negative,  and 
so  on  for  at  least  two  or  three  clianges.  I  have  recently  been  trying  to 
get  a  positive  in  this  way,  hut  without  complete  success.  I  have  here 
several  plates  which  received  various  lengths  of  exposure.  No.  1  got  an 
ordinary  exposure,  which  I  shall  call  1.  No.  2  got  about  fifteen  times  as 
long  as  No.  1.  As  you  see,  it  has  too  much,  contrast,  as  if  it  had  been 
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under-exposed.  It  came  up  in  the  developer  very  rapidly,  the  develop¬ 
ment  being  complete  in  about  four  or  five  seconds.  No.  3  got  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  times  as  long  as  No.  1.  It  is,  as  you  see,  almost 
the  same  as  No.  2,  but  not  quite  so  clear.  No.  4  got  about  fort}’-  times  as 
long  as  No.  1 ;  it  is  somewhat  fogged.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
effects  of  very  great  over  exposure  are  not  at  all  what  we  might  have 
expected. 

I  niust  apologise  for  exhibiting  to  you  negatives  of  such  small  size  and 
having  so  many  faults;  but  these  were  done  in  a  hurry,  and  if  I  had  had 
time  I  intended  to  have  done  others  more  fit  to  be  shown  to  a  society  of 
skilled  and  critical  photographers. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  a  very  good  paper,  by  Captain 
Abney,  on  this  subject,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  September 
of  this  year,  in  which  you  will  find  explanations  of  the  phenomena 
of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking. 

During  last  session  there  was  some  discussion  among  the  members  of 
this  Society  as  to  the  permanence  of  platinotype  prints.  I  have  been 
making  some  experiments  on  this  subject  lately,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
say  that  I  have  completely  failed  to  destroy  the  image  by  any  of  the 
means  which  I  have  employed.  Even  a  solution  of  chlorine,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  dissolve  the  platinum,  either  does  so  exceedingly  slowly 
or  not  at  all.  In  a  word:  the  conclusion  which  I  have  come  to  is  that  no 
agent  will  affect  the  platinum  which  will  not  also  destroy  the  paper. 

It  must  be  more  than  a  year  now  since  the  idea  first  struck  me 
of  trying  to  take  a  photograph  by  moonlight.  I  do  not  mean  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  moon,  but  a  view  of  a  house  or  anything  else  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  But  at  that  time  gelatine  plates  were  not  made  so  sensitive 
as  they  are  now,  and  on  calculating  the  exposure  which  would  be 
necessary  I  found  that  it  would  be  about  twelve  hours,  which,  of  course, 
was  not  practicable.  So  for  the  time  I  gave  up  the  idea;  since,  however, 
our  plates  have  become  so  much  more  sensitive  I  have  tried  several  moon¬ 
light  views,  but  have  failed  to  get  detail  in  the  shadows,  except  with  an 
exposure  much  longer  than  I  would  have  expected  from  the  ratio  of 
light  given  by  the  moon  to  that  given  by  the  sun,  which  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  several  observers  at  about  1  to  300,000.  Accordingly  I  gave 
an  exposure  of  about  3  or  400,000  times  what  I  would  have  given  in 
midday  midsummer  sun,  and  here  is  the  result — very  little  detail  any¬ 
where.  I  then  did  another,  giving  an  exposure  of  about  800,000  times, 
and  still  there  is  not  much  detail  in  the  lights  and  none  at  all  in 
the  shadows.  Here  are  two  others.  I  do  not  remember  the  exposure 
which  I  gave  to  one  of  them,  but  the  other  got  about  3,000,000  times  as 
long  as  it  would  have  taken  at  midday  in  summer.  These  two  were  done 
during  the  recent  snow,  which  no  doubt  increased  the  light  by  the 
reflection  from  its  surface,  so  that  if  there  had  not  been  snow  these  plates 
might  have  taken  still  longer. 

I  will  say  a  few  words  about  what  is  commonly  called  the  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter.  In  the  first  place  I  consider  the  name  a  misnomer. 
What  is  “instantaneous?”  The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  give  a  very 
short  exposure.  The  great  mistake  which,  it  seems  to  me,  most  so-called 
instantaneous  workers  make,  is  that  they  do  not  appreciate  that,  although 
this  exposure  is  short,  it  is  just  as  definite  a  space  of  time  as  a  long 
exposure,  and  that  a  certain  percentage  of  error  will  be  as  fatal  in  an 
instantaneous  exposure  as  in  a  long  one.  For  example :  a  plate  which 
would  be  fully  exposed  in  one-fortieth  of  a  second  and  gets  one-twentieth 
will  be  exactly  as  much  over-exposed  as  will  be  a  plate  which  should  get 
twenty  seconds  and  gets  forty. 

It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me  that  a  man  who  is  so  sure  of  his 
exposure  when  it  is  long  that,  were  he  to  deviate  by  mistake  thirty  per 
cent,  from  what  he  had  judged  to  be  the  correct  exposure  he  would 
think  he  had  made  a  grave  error,  will  presently  begin  to  blaze  away 
with  a  shutter  of  which  he  knows  nothing  except  that  it  is  “absolutely 
instantaneous.”  This  is  about  as  definite  as  if  he  said  he  gave  an  exposure 
somewhere  between  a  second  and  a  minute. 

We  want  some  instrument  far  more  scientifically  exact  than  anything 
we  have  as  yet — something  which  will  enable  us  to  give  a  short  exposure — 
say  to  one-hundredth  of  a  second — without  much  more  percentage  of 
error  than  a  moderately-careful  man  is  likely  to  have  with  a  long 
exposure.  I  believe  the  following  to  be  the  requirements  for  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  instrument.  Let  us  coin  a  word  and  call  it 
“  exposometer.” 

1.  It  must  be  able  to  give  a  short  exposure. 

2.  It  must  be  able  to  give  a  variable  exposure. 

3.  It  must  be  able  to  give  a  definitely  variable  exposure ;  that  is,  it 
must  be  possible  to  set  the  instrument  to  give  an  exposure  equal  to  any 
desired  fraction  of  a  second. 

4.  It  must  not  be  possible  that  it  should  shake  the  camera.  I  believe 
no  shutter  can  be  certain  of  fulfilling  this  condition  unless  it  has  two 
equal  moving  parts  which  move  in  opposite  directions.  There  is  a  law 
of  nature  which  says  “action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  in  opposite 
directions;”  and  unless  the  camera  be  absolutely  rigid,  which  is 
impossible,  the  camera  must  move  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  moving  part  of  the  shutter.  True,  this  motion  may  be 
so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible,  but  it  must  exist;  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  better  to  eliminate  it  entirely  by  making  the  two  reactions  of 
two  moving  parts  counteract  "each  other. 

5.  The  aperture  which  passes  in  front  of  the  lens  must  be  several  times 
as  long  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  as  the  diameter  of  the  lens.  If  this 


be  not  the  case,  the  length  of  exposure  required  to  give  to  a  plate  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  light  will  be  much  greater  than  need  be.  For  example  : 
suppose  an  attempt  being  made  to  photograph  a  body  in  rapid  motion, 
and  a  shutter  being  used  having  an  aperture  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
lens,  and  supposing  it  be  found  that  the  shortest  exposure  which  will  do 
is  one-thirtieth  of  a  second,  by  using  a  shutter  having  an  aperture  of 
several  times  the  diameter  of  the  lens  moving  much  more  rapidly  the 
plate  might  be  fully  exposed  in  one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  on  the  advantage  of  this.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
if  you  consider  that  with  an  aperture  not  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  moving  in  front  of  it  there  is  no  period  of  time  during  which  the 
lens  is  not  either  being  covered  or  uncovered  ;  whereas,  if  th-:  aperture  be 
long,  the  uncovering  and  covering  takes  up  a  small  part  only  of  the  exj  o- 
sure. 

In  conclusion  :  let  me  say  that  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  bring 
forward  my  little  experiences  in  the  form  of  a  paper  to  be  read  before  a 
body  of  men  of  so  much  practical  knowledge  in  photography,  but  th  it 
I  think  every  member  of  this  Society  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  give 
to  the  others  the  benefit  of  any  of  his  experiences  which  he  thinks  may  by 
chance  be  useful  to  them,  however  small  they  may  be.  If  this  were  more 
generally  carried  out  I  think  that  this  Society  would  prove  <  no  more 
useful  than  it  is  at  present.  C.  U.  Bukto.v. 

Uteetinas  nf  Saculifs. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  14  . . 

Great  Britain . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  Hast. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  ordinary  mouthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  2nd  instant,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John 
Street,  Adelphi, — the  President,  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.  A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confiri  . 
the  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Society: — Messrs.  II.  it. 
Jones,  D.  Bradford,  S.  Allen,  W.  K.  Burton,  Captain  H.  Kerr. 

The  election  of  officers  nominated  at  the  last  election  was  then  pr  ¬ 
eceded  with,  the  following  being  the  result: — President:  Rev.  F.  F. 
Statham. —  Vice-Presidents:  Jabez  Hughes,  Frank  Howard,  \V.  Brooks, 
P.  Mawdsley,  and  Edwin  Cocking. — Committee:  T.  Bolas,  F.C.8  . 
W.  B.  Bolton,  A.  Cowan,  E.  Dunmore,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  L.  Warnerke, 
G.  F.  Williams,  and  F.  York. — Honorary  Treasurer :  F.  A.  Bridge. — 
Secretary :  H.  Garrett  Cocking. 

The  President  and  Treasurer  having  responded  on  behalf  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  newly-elected  officers, 

The  annual  report  was  then  read,  after  which  Mr.  Bridge  read  the 
Treasurer’s  report,  which  showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  financial  position.  Appended  is  the  Secretary’s  I’eport. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the  twenty-first  annual 
report  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  The  past  year  has  n  t 
been  one  of  any  startling  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  Society,  but  the 
Committee  may  point  to  one  or  two  things  of  interest.  In  the  fir-t  plac.-,  th  ■ 
number  of  members  on  the  books  of  the  Society  has  considerably  increased, 
which  must  of  necessity  bring  new  blood  into  the  Society  and  help  to  increa- 
tha  interest  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore’s  suggestion  of  a  monthly  artistic  competition  is  being 
carried  out,  and  your  Committee  trust  that  the  results  shown  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  year’s  competition  may  be  such  as  to  justify  the  Society  in  establishing  i 
similar  competition  in  succeeding  years. 

The  Committee  are  pleased  to  record  the  fact  that  the  attendance  at  ea  h 
meeting  has  been  more  numerous  thau  of  late  years,  and  an  incre  v^  d  inter*  - 
taken  in  the  proceedings. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  past  year : —  Photo  j  rap : 
Surprises ,  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  ;  Photography  and  (  for  1 

tional  and  Technical  Purposes ,  by  T.  J.  Pearsall.  F.C.S. ;  1!  u  it  • 

Photograph  }  by  E.  Dunmore;  An  Improved  Alkaline  Developer  for  Gelatine 
Plates,  by  B.  J.  Edwards;  The  Ferrous  Or’'  I>  by  1  Y  >rk : 

Pyramidal  Form  of  Composition  in  Pictorial  IFork,  by  E.  C  wring;  Gelatine 
or  Collodion —  Which  Pays  Pest  l  by  J.  S.  Has  ird  :  Remarks  on  Gelatine  Plate  $ 
when  Used  for  Landscape  Work,  by  E.  Dunmore  :  /  <>  tieal  La  cm,  by 

C.  G.  Cutchey;  How  to  Remedy  a  Defect  in  Gelatine  kilns,  by  E.  Dunmore; 
Balloon' ng  from  a  Photographic  Point  of  View,  by  W.  Cobb. 

Apparatus,  appliances,  &c.,  have  been  shown  by  the  following  gentlemen  :— 
Messrs.  F.  York,  F.  T.  Edwards,  F.  Howard,  Payne  Jennings.  Wra"  n 
and  Wainwright,  W.  Brooks,  E.  Dunmore,  A.  Cowan,  T.  B.  Blow,  E.  W.  Fox¬ 
lee,  A.  L.  Henderson,  J.  C.  Eames,  J.  Werge,  G.  Donkin,  W.  T.  Wilk 
Archer  Clarke,  W.  J.  Chivers,  W.  B.  Bolton,  T.  A.  II  in  is  m,  an i  W.  C. Hugh  a. 

Your  Committee,  finding  that  the  present  year  was  the  twenty-first  of  the 
existence  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  and  also  of  tin 
dency  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  determined  to  celebrate  the  same  by  a  com¬ 
plimentary  dinner  to  the  President.  This  took  place  on  the  evening  of  July 
24th,  when  a  large  number  of  members  aud  friends  assembled  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  jabez  Hughes. 

As  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Society  must  depend  upon  the  matters 
brought  forward  for  discussion,  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  forthcoming  year  each 
1  member  will  bring  forward  anything  win  h  may  iut-.rest  the  members  at  large. 
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Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  rules,  admitting  ladies 
and  country  members  to  the  Society  at  half  the  usual  subscription. 
Gentlemen  residing  outside  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  London  to  be 
considered  country  members. 

Mr.  W.  Co  be  then  read  a  paper  on  Ballooning  from  a  Photographic 
Point  of  View  [see  page  593],  and  a  discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Brooks,  Bolas,  Wilmer,  and  Chivers  took  part.  Very  little 
of  an  interesting  nature  photographically  was,  however,  elicited. 

The  subject  of  the  lantern  meeting  in  January  having  been  mooted, 
Messrs.  Bridge,  Brooks,  York,  and  Cutchey  promised  to  lend  their 
assistance. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
This  Association  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  at  181,  Aldersgate- 
street,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  instant. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hackett  was  proposed  and  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
Association. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  among  the  receipts  for  the  past  month  was 
a  donation  from  Messrs.  Window  and  Grove  of  £5  5s. 

Grants  for  several  purposes  having  been  issued,  the  meeting  adjourned 
till  January  5th,  1881. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  1st  instant, — Mr.  J.  Lessels, 
President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  approved,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  ordinary  members  : — Messrs.  Alex. 
Murray,  Alfred  E.  Moffatt,  Thomas  Swanston,  James  Meek,  James 
Sutherland,  and  Councillor  Gibson  (Edinburgh). 

Mr.  C.  J.  Burton  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  Notes  and  Experiences 
in  Photography .  [See  page  596.] 

At  its  conclusion, 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  said  he  had  never  before  listened  to  a  paper  which 
contained  so  much  information  conveyed  in  so  small  a  space  and  in 
so  short  a  time.  He  hoped  that  some  more  of  the  young  members 
would  come  forward  like  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Mathison  showed  two  instantaneous  views,  taken  with  a  drop 
shutter — one  of  a  steamer  while  going  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  other  a  yacht,  taken  from  the  decks  of  a  steamer,  the 
vessels  being  in  motion.  Both  pictures  were  perfectly  sharp.  He  (Mr. 
Mathison)  thought  Mr.  Burton  had  made  too  much  of  a  bugbear  of 
the  instantaneous  shutter,  as  there  was  really  no  difficulty  in  using  it. 
A  shutter,  once  set,  always  gave  the  same  length  of  exposure,  and  one 
could  easily  regulate  the  difference  in  the  subjects  by  the  development. 

Mr.  Craig- Christie  warned  photographers  against  the  use  of  india- 
rubber  bags,  as  they  were  most  injurious  to  chemicals  in  most  cases. 

Dr.  Hunter  thought  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  tube  to  convey 
water,  while  working  in  a  tent,  was  a  mistake,  as  it  invariably  led  to 
mishaps.  He  quoted  various  experiences  of  his  while  photographing  in 
India. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Turnbull  made  several  remarks  on  the  various  subjects 
which  Mr.  Burton  had  brought  before  the  Society. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Dobbie  highly  complimented  Mr.  Burton  on  the  very  credit¬ 
able  paper  which  he  had  read,  and  on  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had 
come  forward  and  volunteered  to  do  so.  He  begged  to  move  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  Neilson  then  read  a  short,  but  interesting,  paper,  which  will 
appear  in  the  Almanac  for  1881. 

Mr.  Ranken  then  asked  the  following  question — “How  can  stains 
caused  by  printing  from  unvarnished  gelatine  negative  be  removed  ?  ” 

Mr.  Tamkin  said  they  could  be  removed  by  steeping  the  negative  in 
a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Jamieson  read  a  report  on  some  experiments  which  he  had  been 
making  with  a  gelatine  plate  by  cutting  the  negative  in  three  after 
exposing,  and  developing  the  different  parts  with  a  different  temperature 
of  water. 

Mr.  Mathison  moved  that  the  Council  should  have  full  powers  to 
make  arrangements  for  this  year’s  presentation  prints,  which  was 
unanimously  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  meeting. 

- ♦ - 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  2nd  instant, — Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  presiding. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  general  and  two  council 
meetings,  which  were  approved  and  confirmed.  He  then  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Lord  Strathmore,  which  was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the 

minutes  «<  giamis  Castle,  8th  Nov.,  1880. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  Allow  me  through 
you  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland,  Photographic  Asso¬ 


ciation  for  the  honour  they  have  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  be  a  patron  of  Dio 
Association,  and  to  assure  them  that  I  accept  the  invitation  with  great  pleasure.  -I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  “8u 

The  President  stated  that  numerous  replies  to  his  letter  with  regurd 
to  holding  a  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Dundee  in  1881  had  been 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  branches  of  the 
royal  service,  distinguished  amateurs  and  professionals,  and  tho  hot 
mercantile  houses.  The  letters,  he  said,  were  all  of  so  cordial  and 
encouraging  a  nature  as  to  justify  the  undertaking. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  President,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Valentine,  that  an  exhibition  be  held,  and  the  motion  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  entitled — “  Dundee  and  East  of 
Scotland  Photographic  Association’s  Exhibition,  and  be  open  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.” 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  write  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Albert  Institute  a  formal  application  for  use  of  the  hall,  and  for  tho 
purposes  of  the  exhibition  from  October  to  December,  1881. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Geddes,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Robertson,  that 
a  guarantee  fund  be  raised  by  call  upon  each  member. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Perth,  would  read  a  paper  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Six  gentlemen  were  duly  proposed  as  new  members. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  energy  in  promoting  the 
exhibition  was  passed,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Ccrrespanbentt. 

December  Meeting  oe  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — The 
Statue  Commemorative  of  Niepce:  A  Last  Call  for  Subscrip¬ 
tions. — Presentation  of  an  Obturator,  by  M.  Baillon. — M.  Londf. 
on  Circular  Obturators. — Pater  Negatives,  by  M.  Balaquy. — A 
New  Process. — M.  Vidal  on  Photometers. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  3rd  instant, — M.  Peligot  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Mayor  of  Chalons  informing  the  Society  of 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  a  commemora¬ 
tive  statue  to  Niepce.  Great  applause  was  heard  when  the  members 
were  informed  that  M.  Guillaume,  late  Directeur  des  Beaux  Arts,  would 
undertake  the  work  without  any  remuneration  whatever. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  seized  the  occasion  to  make  an  appeal  to 
French  photographers  who  had  not  yet  come  forward  to  do  honour  to  a 
man  by  whose  intelligence  and  genius  they  were  now  able  to  live  in  ease 
and  comfort. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  requested  me  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  request  subscriptions.  I  do  this  heartily,  and  I  am  sure  the  Editors 
and  Proprietor  of  this  Journal  would  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
further  a  subscription  in  honour  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  photography  if 
the  subject  had  been  brought  before  them.  I  believe  the  English  photo¬ 
graphic  public  are  ignorant  that  a  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  for 
such  a  laudable  purpose.  I  am  certain  that  should  it  be  proposed  to  erect 
a  statue  to  our  countryman,  Fox  Talbot  (which,  by  the  by,  I  think  should 
be  done),  the  French  I  am  certain  would  show  a  great  elan  of.  grati¬ 
tude.  Let  us  endeavour  not  to  he  behind.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive 
donations  towards  the  memorial  to  Niepce.  All  subscriptions  will  be 
acknowledged  in  the  English  and  French  journals. 

M.  Baillon  presented  an  obturateur,  or  instantaneous  shutter.  As  it 
is  intended  to  stand  apart  from  the  camera,  and  is  only  joined  to  the 

FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 


latter  during  the  operation  by  an  india-rubber  mufl  or  bag,  the  apparatus 
is  very  large  and  cumbersome.  Its  form  also  created  hilarity,  one 
member  suggesting  that  the  instrument  resembled  a  catapult  at  the 
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Biege  of  Jerusalem  !  The  system,  however,  is  not  bad,  so  I  will  endeavour 
to  describe  it.  In  fact,  the  inventor  informed  the  members  that  it  could 
be  made  much  lighter,  and  that  the  instrument  before  them  was  only  his 
experimental  model.  M.  Baillon  dwelt  a  long  time  upon  the  error 
of  fixing  the  shutter  to  the  lens ;  in  order,  he  said,  to  have  sharpness  of 
definition  it  must  be  fixed  on  an  isolated  stand.  The  apparatus  is 
formed  of  two  wooden  discs  about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  In  the  disc  nearest  the  camera  (see 
fig.  1)  a  round  hole  is  bored  of  the  size  of  the  lens,  A.  B  is  an  aperture 
through  which  a  bolt  passes,  and  which  joins  the  two  discs.  C  is  an 
upright  to  which  is  screwed  a  piece  of  flexible  wood  to  act  as  a  spring. 
In  Jig.  2  E  represents  the  opening  through  which  the  light  passes  into 
the  lens  when  it  comes  opposite  to  the  hole  A  in  the  other  disc,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  F.  G  is  a  catch  upon  which  is  strung  an  india-rubber 
spring  (see  Jig.  3),  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  wooden  bow 
D.  J Fig.  3  shows  the  apparatus  ready  for  work,  with  the  bow  and  india- 


FIG.  3.  F!G.  4. 


m— 

rubber  spring  fully  stretched.  The  catch  or  bolt  K  is  now  released,  and 
the  disc  makes  a  rapid  movement  before  the  aperture  communicating 
with  the  lens,  and  assumes  the  position  shown  in  Jig.  4,  when  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  finished. 

M.  Londe  read  a  paper  on  the  requirements  requisite  in  revolving 
obturators.  He  said: — “When  an  instantaneous  shutter  is  to  be  made 
of  a  circular  form  and  to  revolve  it  is  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  shape  the  opening  which  allows  the  light  to 
pass  may  have.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  important  to  arrange  the 
form  of  this  opening  with  the  greatest  care,  because  on  its  form  and  size 
depend  the  regularity  of  exposure,  and,  in  consequence,  the  uniformity  in 
the  negative.  Tho  ideas  expressed  by  M.  Jubert  on  the  style  of 
obturators  known  as  ‘  guillotines  ’  I  will  complete  by  a  study  of  cir¬ 
cular  ones.  In  seeking  which  would  be  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
form  for  this  opening,  I  found  that  the  square  as  well  as  the  circle  gave 
very  defective  results.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  this,  and  indicate  at 
the  same  time  the  form  of  opening  which  appeared  to  me  preferable. 
Let  a  circumference  be  taken  represented  by  Jig.  5,  with  two  radii,  0  A 
and  0  B.  Let  the  disc  be  turned  so  that  the  radius  O  A  takes  the  position 
of  0  B.  Now,  supposing  that  the  turning  movement  takes  one  second  to 
perform  it,  every  point  of  the  line  O  A  started  at  the  same  instant 
arrived  also  at  the  same  time.  It  is  true  that  the  distance  run  through 
is  longer  and  longer  as  the  line  recedes  from  the  centre,  but  each  succes¬ 
sively  more  distant  point  on  the  line  travels  at  a  proportionately  greater 
speed,  so  that  they  all  take  a  second  to  perform  their  course.  If  the 
angle  A  0  B  be  employed  as  an  opening  to  admit  light  through  the  lens, 
it  is  evident  that  the  light  from  all  points  would  pass  through  in  exactly 
the  same  fraction  of  time.  This  is  precisely  what  is  sought  for  ;  here  is 
an  opening  that  fulfils  our  desideratum  as  regards  uniformity  of  exposure. 
All  openings  limited  by  two  radii  give  equal  exposures.  All  arcs  of  a 
circle,  even  parallel  with  the  circumference  between  two  radii  in  the 
form  of  an  opening,  correspond  to  an  identical  time  of  exposure.  What 
is  true  as  regards  these  arcs  is  equally  true  for  their  chords.  By  this  we 
may  conclude  that  an  opening  presents  itself  under  the  best  conditions 
when  two  of  its  sides  are  contained  between  the  radii  of  a  circle,  the 
other  two  sides  being  formed  by  the  arcs  of  two  circles  of  different  sizes 
described  upon  the  same  centre. 

“Let  us  examine  now  how  a  square  opening  acts.  A  square  is  traced, 
E  D  C  I.  According  to  what  has  been  explained  we  can  see  immediately 
that  the  opening  XYDC  complies  with  the  requirements  of  an  equal  time 
of  exposure.  Now,  if  we  take  that  part  of  the  opening  comprised  be¬ 
tween  I Y  C  this  part  will  be  at  work  during  a  portion  of  time,  while  C  D 
is  still  in  obscurity.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  part  comprised 
between  E  X  D,  which  will  act  after  C  D  has  ceased  to  be  exposed. 
Thus,  if  the  time  of  exposure  be  one  second  for  the  opening  comprised 
between  E  I,  it  will  hardly  be  one-third  of  a  second  for  the  top  com¬ 
prised  between  D  0.  It  is  useless  to  insist  further  upon  the  inconvenience 
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of  this  shape  of  opening.  Let  us  examine  if  the  circular  one  has  the 
same  faults.  Let  a  circle  be  drawn  with  two  radii  as  before ;  the  line 
M  N  corresponds  to  the  longer 
exposure,  and  the  one  nearer 
the  circumference  to  the  shorter. 

We  have  only  to  repeat  our 
former  reasoning  to  prove  it. 

In  the  square  opening  the 
maximum  of  exposure  is  to¬ 
wards  the  centreand  diminishes 
gradually  to  the  top.  In  the 
circular  opening  in  a  certain 
part  it  diminishes,  then  it  in¬ 
creases,  and  again  diminishes 
by  the  two  sides.  With  the 
square  opening  the  image  will 
be  well  lighted  at  one  side 
and  diminish  gradually  to  the 
other.  AVi th  the  circular  open¬ 
ing  the  image  will  be  re¬ 
presented  by  a  band  of  light, 
which  will  decrease  both  sides 
at  once.  We  will,  therefore, 
abandon  these  two  forms  of  opening  and  adopt  the  correct  one.  I  wish 
to  point  out  a  great  advantage  which  circular  shutters  present,  namely, 
that  the  opening  can  be  changed  according  to  the  desire  of  thl 

M.  Londe  has  endeavoured  to  show  the  means  to  bo  employed  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  equal  exposure  over  the  whole  plate.  Is  this  really  what  is 
required  in  landscape  photography  ?  The  flap  shutter  has  been  prahod 
because  by  its  means  the  foreground  could  receive  the  luminous  in 
sion  a  little  longer  than  the  rest.  I  read,  if  I  uuderstand  right,  that  the 
round  hole  is  condemned  because  of  unequal  exposure.  Now,  1 
friend  who  prides  himself  upon  his  success  with  an  opening  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  proposed  by  M.  Londe,  the  opening  of  his  obturator 
being  much  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  It  can  easily  be  6een 
that  if  the  lens  be  fixed  above  or  below  the  axis  the  foreground  or  the 
background  can  be  more  or  less  lighted. 

M.  Balaquy  presented  some  negatives  taken  upon  paper,  the  object  he 
has  in  view  being  to  abandon  the  use  of  glass  when  travelling. 

(  M.  Fisch,  of  Lyons,  presented  a  new  and  interesting  process,  by  which 
he  transfers  photographic  images  on  to  metal.  This  process  is  based  upon 
the  employment  of  a  chemical  composition  as  fluid  as  ink,  which  is  used 
to  draw  or  design  an  image  on  transfer  paper.  This  design  when  dry  is 
laid  for  two  or  three  hours  in  contact  with  a  highly-polished  metal  piato 
(steel,  copper,  or  silver).  On  raising  the  paper  an  exact  impression  of 
the  design  is  to  be  seen  ;  so  strongly  is  the  drawing  incrusted  upon  the 
metal  that  it  cannot  be  effaced.  The  original  design  on  paper  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  as  it  appears  that  it  does  not  lose  its  virtue.  An 
impression  can  be  taken  from  it  today  on  a  metal  plate,  and  another 
several  years  afterwards.  A  great  advantage  in  this  process  is  that,  the 
paper  being  used  when  dry,  all  the  impressions  taken  from  it  are  exactly 
alike.  M.  Fisch  has  been  experimenting  in  order  to  adapt  his  chemical 
composition  to  photographic  requirements,  and  has  succeeded.  He  pre¬ 
pares  a  paper  with  his  composition  which  is  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  carbon  process.  A  negative  or  positive  can  be  obtained  at  will. 
This  proof  when  dry  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  metal  plat?,  as  in 
the  former  experiment,  and  after  two  hours’  contact  with  the  image  is 
fixed  upon  the  metal  plate.  The  image  can  be  transferred  by  single  or 
double  transfer  as  a  carbon  print.  Half-tones  can  also  be  obtained.  The 
metal  plate  can  likewise  be  employed  for  copperplate  engraving  or  litho¬ 
graphic  printing  after  having  been  treated  for  this  object  by  any  of  the 
well-known  processes — a  galvanic  deposit  or  an  acid  bath.  M.  Fisch 
nresented  a  number  of  copperplates  and  prints  which,  as  regards  line  en¬ 
graving  and  photographic  reproduction,  were  very  goad  ;  but  engrav¬ 
ings  and  photographic  reproductions  of  prints  with  half-tones  left  very 
much  to  be  desired.  The  process  was  so  much  thought  of  by  the  Minister 
of  War  that  an  official  position  has  been  offered  to  the  inventor. 

M.  Schaeffner  presented  the  Society  with  a  collection  of  proofs 
made  by  Dr.  Vogel's  emulsion.  A  strong  discussion  took  place  on  the 
value  of  the  patents  taken  out  for  this  product.  One  of  the  principal 
members  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  by  M.  Bardy's  publication 
that  the  idea  of  dissolving  pyroxyline  and  gelatine  in  acetic  acid  wag 
obtained,  and  that  it  was  very  hard  that  a  stranger  should  come  f  :  . 

and  patent  a  French  idea.  As  it  now  stands  I  think  that  the  sale  of  thi9 
emulsion  will  be  circumscribed,  owing  to  the  very  high  price  at  which  it 
is  sold  in  Paris— 7  francs  the  100  c.c.,  which  is  barely  enough  to  preparo 
twenty  plates  5x7  inches. 

M.  Leon  Vidal,  during  a  discussion  on  selenium,  informed  the  meeting 
that  he  was  now  completing  an  instrument  which,  by  utilising  that 
metal  combined  with  electricity,  he  hopes  will  form  a  very  complete 
actinometer.  So  sensitive  is  it' that  a  passing  cloud  can  be  registered  ; 
but,  what  is  most  remarkable,  he  intends  to  attach  this  actinometer 
to  an  automatic  shutter,  which  will  be  moved  by  electricity.  Suppos¬ 
ing  the  exposure  of  one  minute  of  sunlight  be  required  to  make 
a  reproduction,  the  actinometer  is  set  to  that  time,  but  if  the  light 
change  during  the  exposure  the  instrument  will  remain  perhaps  two  or 
three° minutes  before  it  closes  the  lens  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  one 
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minute  of  actinic  light  must  be  registered  before  the  shutter  falls.  I 
speak  of  a  long  exposure  in  order  that  the  idea  may  he  understood. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  photographic  appliances.  All 
know  that  the  exposure  is  the  most  difficult  operation  in  photography ; 
therefore  when  this  is  converted  by  M.  Yidal  into  a  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  the  greatest  stumbling-block  for  landscape  photographers  as 
well  as  amateurs  will  be  taken  away. 

I  again  take  the  liberty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  to  the  subscription  opened  for  the 
memorial  to  Niepce,  and  solicit  their  contributions. 

27,  Rue  des  Apennins,  December  7,  1880.  E.  Steering,  Prof. 


MR.  KNOTT’S  EMULSION  FORMULA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Robert  Knott  gives  us  in  your  Journal  what 
appears  a  very  simple  form  for  the  preparation  of  gelatine  emulsion, 
which  makes  the  process  very  practicable ;  but  I  am  restrained  from 
giving  it  a  trial,  as  I  cannot  see  how  the  emulsion  is  to  be  washed  pre¬ 
vious  to  adding  the  bulk  of  gelatine,  as  thirty  grains  of  gelatine  in  five 
ounces  and  six  drachms  of  water  would  never  set  at  all. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  H.  Everett. 

Moore  Parle ,  Fulham ,  December  6,  1880. 

IODIDE  IN  GELATINE  EMULSION.— CORRECTIONS. 

ho-yuf  ,h--'s  -  To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  correct  misprints  in  my  letter  of  last  week:  — 
In  line  5,  “  iodine  ”  should  have  been  iodide.  In  line  34,  “  all  plates 
prepared  with  iodide  referred  to  kept,”  should  have  been — “  all  plates 
prepared  with  iodide  refused  to  keep.” 

I  send  you  as  a  curiosity  an  infusion  of  coffee  carried  in  all  my 
voyages  with  thymol  in.  Note  its  absolute  freedom  from  mould,  &c. 

Gelatine  plates  prepared  in  the  great  heat  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
seemed  absolutely  to  require  an  antiseptic  to  prevent  decomposition. — I 
am,  yours,  See.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

London,  December  7,  1880. 

- ♦ - 

THE  LATE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  pleased  to  find  it  was  “  only  an  amateur  ”  that 
deigned  a  reply  to  my  criticisms,  and  will  not  occupy  more  of  your 
valuable  space. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Nesbitt. 

December  8,  1880. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

*%*  In  consequence  of  a  heavy  press  of  matter  we  are  again  compelled  to  leave 
over  several  articles,  including  two  communications  from  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor. 

Exchanges. — In  our  next. 

Articled. — If  you  will  send  us  specimens  of  your  work  we  shall  be  happy  to 
give  you  our  opinion  of  it. 

T.  T.  B. — There  will  not  be  another  technical  exhibition  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  until  next  November. 

Paris. —  We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  pictures  you  mention.  We  shali  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  your  promised  contribution,  together  with  the  pictures. 
Jas.  J.— The  matter,  though  no  doubt  interesting  to  you  and  many  iu  your 
neighbourhood,  wouid  have  no  interest  whatever  for  the  bulk  of  our  readers. 
Thanks. 

S.  Hawkes.— You  will  find  ferrous  oxalate  very  suitable  and  convenient. 
The  reason  your  plates  become  damp  is  that  they  are  imperfectly  washed 
after  fixing. 

*  *  (Lancashire). — You  may  remove  the  yellowness  of  the  print  by  immersing  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  will  much  im¬ 
prove  it  for  copying. 

J.  G.  (Wilts.) — The  article  referred  to  appeared  in  our  Almanac  for  1876, 
but  you  will  find  fuller  and  better  information  in  the  forthcoming  one. 
Your  stamps  will  be  returned  by  post. 

Operator.— We  do  not  know  how  you  can  obtain  permission  to  photograph 
the  two  unfortunate  culprits  now  under  sentence  at  Newgate.  We  strongly 
suspect,  and  hope,  you  will  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  your  morbid 
desires. 

Inquirer. — The  scratches  on  the  lens  are  of  no  practical  importance;  they 
will  not  show  in  the  picture.  The  only  detriment  is  that  they  make  the 
lens  slightly  slower  in  action  through  the  small  amount  of  light  they  inter¬ 
cept.  To  remove  them  would  probably  cost  more  than  a  new  lens. 

J.  H.  S. — The  fault  is  evidently  with  the  gelatine,  which  must  either  be  of  very 
bad  quality,  or  it  has,  perhaps,  been  kept  ill  a  damp  place.  The  alcohol  would 
certainly  not  frill  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  act  as  a  preventive.  Are 
you  sure  you  removed  all  traces  of  acid  from  the  precipitated  bromide  ? 
Opinion. — Like  most  so-called  “instantaneous”  pictures  yours  are  decidedly 
under-exposed.  You  have  managed  it  ij  true,  to  obtain  the  moving  objects 
quite  sharp;  but  the  result  is  hard  and  lackiug  both  in  half-tone  and  detail 
in  the  shadows.  This  spoils  the  appearance  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
excellent  pictures. 

It.  B.  J. — 1.  Both  shellac  and  sandarac  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  Dammar  is  not. 
Chloroform  or  benzole  is  the  best  solvent  for  that  gum.— 2.  The  proportion 
of  gums  you  mention  is  far  too  large  for  the  purpose ;  half  the  quantity  would 
be  nearer  the  mark. — 3.  We  should  advise  you  to  avoid  the  use  of  heat, 
for  fear  of  accidents. 


S.  N.  P. — The  fault  of  the  negatives  appears  to  he  that  you  have  very  much 
over-exposed.  Apparently  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  plates.  They  do 
not  fog,  as  is  proved  by  the  edges  which  have  been  protected  from  the  action 
of  light  by  the  dark  slide  remaining  quite  clear.  We  should  say  that  if  you 
tried  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  exposure  you  have  been  giving  all  will  go 
well.  Try  it. 

Fredk.  Perkins.— We  do  not  think  your  p’an  of  producing  “grain”  for 
mechanical  printing  would  answer  at  all,  as  the  grain  produced  would  be 
uniform  in  size  both  in  lights  and  shadows;  whereas  it  bhould  be  coarser 
in  the  latter  and  finer  in  the  former,  otherwise  it  will  be  useless.  The 
“dodge”  is  an  old  one  slightly  modified.  You  certainly  could  not  patent 
it — that  is,  for  the  patent  to  be  valid. 

A  Country  Photographer.—  The  Post  Office  will  not  recompense  you  for 
the  negatives  that  were  broken  in  transit  through  the  post.  The  postal  re¬ 
gulations  strictly  prohibit  the  sending  of  glass  and  such  like  articles. 
However,  we  believe  they  do  permit  its  transmission  if  packed  so  that  it 
cannot  cause  damage,  though  they  will  not  be  responsible  for  its  safety,  even 
if  you  register  the  package  as  you  propose. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. —  The  next  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Gallery,  o,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  14th  instant,  when  the  award  of  the  Paget  prize  will  be  made. 
A  discussion  on  the  gelatine  process  will  take  place,  and  papers  will  be 
read  On  a  Simple  and  Expeditious  Method  of  Preparing  Pyrogallol  for 
Dry-Plate  Development,  by  Prof.  T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  Yorkshire 
College  of  Science;  On  the  Use  of  Iodide  and  Ammonia  in  Gelatine 
Emulsions,  and  On  a  Sunshine  Recorder,  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.lt.S. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  first  annual  dinner  of  this  Club  took 
place  at  seven  p.m.  on  Wednesday  last,  at  Ashley’s  Hotel,  Henrietta- 
street,  Covent  Garden,  when  sixty  members  and  visitors  sat  down,  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  occupying  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  Jabez  Hughes  and 
A.  L.  Henderson  the  vice-chairs.  A  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent, 
speeches  being  interspersed  with  music.  Messrs.  Cobb,  Gray,  Baden 
Pritchard,  W.  York,  and  Cadett  contributed  to  this  branch  of  the 
evening’s  amusement.  At  eight  o’clock  the  “chairman  for  the  evening,” 
Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  retired,  with  the  assistant  secretary,  to  preside  at 
the  ordinary  “  technical  meeting  ”  in  another  room,  but  after  a  brief 
absence  returned  with  the  announcement  that  “there  being  no  members 
present  the  minutes  had  been  taken  as  read  and  the  meeting  adjourned.” 
The  following  toasts  were  given: — “The  Queen;”  “The  Photographic 
Club,”  responded  to  by  Messrs.  F.  York  and  E.  Dunmore  ;  “  The  Ladies,” 
responded  to  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  ;  “  The  Officers  of  the  Club,”  responded 
to  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey  ;  *•  The  Visitors,”  responded  to  by  Mr.  Downey  ; 
“The  Librarian,”  responded  to  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall;  “The  Press,” 
responded  to  by  Mr,  Henry  Greenwood.  The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  in 
replying  to  the  toast  of  “  The  Chairman,”  remarked  upon  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  working  of  the  Club  since  its  commencement, 
and  thought  the  presence  of  so  many  at  their  first  annual  dinner  not 
only  showed  the  present  vitality  of  the  Club  hut  augured  well  for  its 
future.  The  meeting  broke  up  at  a  late  hour. 

Annual  Gathering. — The  first  annual  supper  to  the  employes  of  the 
English  Mount  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  was  held  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Tavern,  Newington  Butts,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  1st  instant.  The  company,  numbering  forty-two,  sat  down  to  a 
most  sumptuous  repast,  and  by  the  justice  done  showed  that  they 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  viands,  which  elicited  high  commendation  to¬ 
wards  Mr.  Hammond,  the  proprietor.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Penfold, 
the  vice  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Hughes,  manager  to  the  Company. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  disposed  of  the  Chairman  proposed 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  “The  English  Meunt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,”  and,  after  expressing  his  earnest  appreciation  of  it,  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  the  workmen  and  others  whose  co-operation  had  been  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  present  results,  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the  Company,  and 
expressed  his  hearty  wish  that  the  annual  gathering,  so  successfully 
inaugurated,  might  be  continued  for  many  years.  Mr.  Hughes  in  a  few 
remarks  responded,  assuring  them  that  the  present  status  of  the  Company 
was  due  to  the  high  class  of  workmen  and  others  whom  he  had  to  super¬ 
intend.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  hoped  in  the  future  not  only  to 
see  those  then  present  (whose  energy  displayed  and  willingness  shown 
drew  forth  the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  Chairman  personally)  hut 
a  number  more  to  share  the  same.  The  toast  of  “  The  Chairman”  was 
given  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  recognised  in  Mr.  Penfold  an  earnest  en¬ 
deavour  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and  expressed  a  sincere 
wish  that  in  the  future  as  well  as  at  the  present  time  the  Company  m'ight 
have  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  assistance.  The  toast  of  “  The  Direc¬ 
tors’’  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Nelson  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
The  toast  of  “  The  Secretary,”  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Tippin,  and  Mr.  Hands  responded  on  behalf  of  the  workmen. 
The  toast  of  “  The  Counting  House”  was  briefly  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Shepherd.  The  last  toast,  “  The  Visitors,”  was  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Challacombe,  and  the  company  separated  at  11.30. 
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FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  CARBON  PRINTING  IN  COLD 

WEATHER. 

Last  week  we  directed  attention  to  a  few  of  the  modifications  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  work  the  carbon  process  successfully  during  cold 
weather.  In  that  article  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  general  practice 
of  the  process  as  affected  by  temperature.  In  the  present  we  shall 
deal  more  particularly  with  the  hygroscopic  question,  which  is  a  very 
important  one — especially  at  this  season — and  one  that  is  too 
frequently  overlooked  by  many  carbon  printers.  If  more  attention 
were  paid  to  this  subject  we  are  convinced  that  far  less  would  be 
heard  of  the  alleged  (by  many)  uncertainties  of  carbon  printing. 

Moisture,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  is  an  important  factor 
in  every  stage  of  the  process;  and  at  this  season  the  amount  present 
in  the  atmosphere  is  ever  varying,  and,  consequently,  materially 
affects  the  sensitiveness,  keeping  qualities,  and  general  character  of 
the  tissue.  The  solubility  and  sensibility  of  carbon  tissue  depend 
very  much  upon  the  length  of  time  it  has  occupied  in  drying,  which 
is  governed  by  the  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  air,  but  temperature 
very  considerably  modifies  its  condition.  A  given  sample  of  tissue 
may  occupy  as  much  as  eighteen  or  even  twenty-four  hours  in  drying 
if  the  temperature  be  low  and  the  atmosphere  pure,  and  yet  be  neither 
less  soluble  nor  more  sensitive  than  a  corresponding  piece  dried  in 
six  hours  at  a  higher  temperature. 

A  word  of  caution  may  here  not  be  out  of  place.  Many  work-rooms 
at  this  season  are  heated  with  stoves  consuming  coke,  the  fumes 
from  which,  if  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  the  tissue  during  the 
time  it  is  drying,  will  have  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  it,  rendering 
it  superficially  (if  not  totally)  insoluble,  so  that  prints  if  made  upon 
it  will  be  tinted  or  fogged  in  the  lights.  Complaint  is  sometimes 
made  at  this  season  that  out  of  a  batch  of  tissue  sensitised  at  the 
same  time  some  pieces  will  prove  more  sensitive,  and  will  not  keep 
so  iong  as  others.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  following  way  : — 
If  a  piece  of  tissue  be  taken  suddenly  from  a  cold  apartment  into  a 
warm  one  the  moisture  in  the  air  will  rapidly  condense  upon  it,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  glass  of  cold  water  when  taken  into  a  warm 
room  becomes  covered  with  dew.  The  moisture  in  turn  becomes  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  tissue,  which,  if  it  be  kept  in  a  warm  room,  will  become 
both  more  sensitive  and  eventually  insoluble  before  that  which  may 
have  been  preserved  under  similar  conditions,  except  that  it  was  not 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  until  it  had  attained  the  same  temperature. 

The  carbon  process  offers  great  facility  for  producing  a  large 
number  of  prints  in  a  given  time,  provided  we  take  advantage  of 
what  is  known  as  the  “ continuating  action  of  light” — no  mean 
advantage  during  the  short,  dark  winter  days,  when  prints  may  be 
urgently  required.  Although  this  action  has  now  been  recognised 
for  several  years  it  does  not  appear  to  be  utilised  to  anything  like 
the  extent  it  might  be.  The  reason,  as  assigned  by  several  to  whom 
we  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  is  that  the  action  is  so  very  uncer¬ 
tain  and  cannot  be  relied  upon,  some  asserting  that  the  gain  is  very 
Blight,  while  others  affirm  that  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  time  of  ex¬ 
posure  can  be  curtailed.  Again  :  when  the  tissue  has  been  partially 
printed,  the  time  for  keeping  it  to  produce  the  requisite  depth  is  said 
to  vary  considerably,  some  finding  that  a  few  hours  are  quite  sufficient, 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  fiud  that  several  days  are  required. 

A  gentleman  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  who  has  at  the  present  time  a  large  order  in  hand  to 
complete  in  a  given  time,  informs  us  that  he  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
printing  to  one-third  the  requisite  depth,  and  then  keeping  the  prints 
for  no  less  than  three  days  before  developing.  He  then  finds  they 
prove  quite  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  which  have  been  fully 
printed  in  the  frame,  and  by  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  obtain 


thrice  the  number  of  prints  from  each  negative.  Upon  our  men¬ 
tioning  that  the  time  of  keeping  after  exposure  appeared  to  be 
unduly  long,  he  assured  ua  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  full  effect  in 
less,  although  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  if  he  coul  J.  Now,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  conditions  upon  which  this  action  depends 
were  not  fully  understood  in  this  instance,  otherwise  our  friend  would 
not  have  proceeded  as  he  did.  It  was  his  custom  as  soon  as  the 
print  was  taken  off  the  negative  to  put  it  into  an  air-tight  case  ;  but 
before  doing  so  it  was  held  before  the  lire  for  a  few  minutes  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  perfectly  dry,  to  prevent  fit  was  said)  the 
tissue  from  becoming  insoluble  by  the  prolonged  keeping,  forgetting 
that  in  drying  it  the  object  in  view  was  in  a  great  measure  defeated. 

It  has  been  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  if  the  tissue  be 
thoroughly  desiccated  after  exposure  it  may  be  preserved  f<.r  many 
months  without  its  increasing  in  depth  or  becoming  insoluble;  also 
that  the  action  may  be  accelerated,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
exposure  curtailed,  by  keeping  it  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  warm  and 
humid  atmosphere.  This  proves  conclusively  that  it  is  to  the  presence 
of  moisture,  assisted  by  heat,  that  the  continuating  action  is  due; 
hence  it  is  clear  that  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  hygroscopic  con¬ 
dition  and  temperature  of  the  air  in  which  the  tissue  is  stored  after 
exposure,  if  the  action  is  to  be  taken  full  advantage  of,  and  reduced 
to  a  certainty,  which  it  may  be,  undoubtedly.  Fortuuately,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  wet  and  dry-bulb  thermometer  (Mason’s  hygrometer 
affords  a  ready  and  simple  means  of  knowing  the  exact  condition  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Before  closing  these  seasonable  hints,  we  call  attention  to  an 
often-unsuspected  source  of  trouble  during  cold  weather,  especially  to 
those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  leaving  the  development  of  their 
prints  until  the  close  of  the  day,  namely,  that  it  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
usual  for  some  to  appear  much  over-printed,  although  the  time  they 
have  been  kept  would  not  account  for  it.  During  the  winter  prints  are 
often  exposed  in  the  open  air  ;  the  frames,  negatives,  and  tissue 
then  become  exceedingly  cold,  and  are  taken  iuto  a  warm  ro.  m  to 
change.  Moisture  condenses  on  the  tissue  and  negative  as  soon  as 
the  frame  is  opened.  Fresh  tissue  is  put  upon  the  latter  and  absorbs 
the  moisture  from  it,  aud  consequently  becomes  more  sensitive  while 
printing,  while  the  printed  tissue  absorbs  what  has  condensed  upon 
it,  which  sets  up  a  rapid  continuating  action  if  it  be  kept  in  a  warm 
place  ;  hence  from  the  twofold  causa  the  prints  turn  out  much  darker 
than  was  anticipated. 

RAPID  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Professional  or  amateur,  the  photographer  must  be  a  rara  at  it 
who  does  not  at  times  need  (or,  at  anyrate,  wish  for  8  me  m*-ann 
of  taking  a  photograph  with  a  specially  brief  exposure;  and  though 
ships  in  motion  and  breaking  waves,  among  many  other  feats, 
have  attested  the  exceptional  skill  of  some  few  workers,  the  power 
of  readily  aud  easily  seizing  such  transitory  phases  of  mo’.;  q  |  , 
mass  of  photographers  generally  would  have  been  imp  ssible  of 
achievement  till  t tie  advent  of  gelatine,  the  use  of  which,  fur  ihe«o 
especial  subjects,  may  be  considered  as  a  mat  er  of  course,  uudtr 
usual  conditions. 

We  may  dismiss  as  beyond  the  pale  of  argument  those  theorists 
who  still  contend  that  a  rapidity  ten  tinn-a  greater  than  wet  col¬ 
lodion  is  an  impossible  quality,  and  that  three,  or  at  most  fuur,  to 
one  is  the  maximum  ratio  of  the  power  of  gelatine  to  collodion  wet. 
Practical  workers  know  quite  well  that  tin  to  oue  may  be  Considered 
the  average  rapidity  of  commercial  plaUs,  while  there  are  others 
easily  to  be  purchased  with  which  negatives  may  be  taken  in  from 
a  twentieth  to  a  fortieth  of  the  time  necessary  for  a  wet  plate.  If 
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wet  plates  are  worked,  clean  glasses  are  an  absolute  necessity 
for  quick  exposures,  and  if  combined  with  a  pale-coloured,  clean¬ 
working  collodion  and  nearly-neutral  bath,  will  with  fair  light 
enable  remarkable  results  to  be  obtaiued.  Here,  en  passant,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  a  new  bath  will  certainly  enable  the  quickest 
results  to  be  obtained.  And,  further:  we  may  remind  our  readers 
that,  if  the  possible  acidity  of  a  plain  solution  of  silver  be  neutralised 
by  oxide  of  silver,  some  little  acid  will  be  needed  to  bring  it  to  work¬ 
ing  order,  as  nitrate  of  silver  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  dissolving 
a  minute  trace  of  oxide,  which  then  gives  an  alkaline  tendency  to 
the  bath — a  fact,  we  believe,  first  noted  by  Mr.  R.  \V.  Thomas. 

Astronomical  pictures  and  portraits  of  the  varying  phases  of 
childhood — so-called  “instantaneous” — have  been  produced  by 
these  means  under  favourable  conditions;  but  wbat  is  most  to  the 
purpose  is  a  process  available,  when  required,  under  unfavourable 
conditions  for  seizing  fleeting  beauties  of  nature,  for  portraying 
objects  under  the  faintest  illumination,  or  that  would  allow  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  to  photograph  the  nervous  adult  or  the  lively 
youngster  even  if  the  light  be  almost  nil. 

The  quick  gelatine  plates  now  in  the  market  go  far  towards 
realising  such  an  aspiration ;  but  as  every  possible  gain  in  this 
direction  is  worthy  of  noting,  we  desire  today  to  recal  to  our  readers’ 
attention  a  method  first  brought  under  notice  in  our  pages  with  re¬ 
gard  to  wet  collodion,  which  we  fiud  is  equally  available,  if  not  more 
so,  with  gelatine  negatives.  The  process  we  allude  to  allows  good 
working  results  to  be  obtained  from  a  plate  hopelessly  under-exposed. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  extra  labour  is  involved;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  method  is  only  recommended  as  one  for  use 
under  special  circumstances.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  conversion  of  the 
under-exposed  negative  into  a  positive  by  reflected  light  by  the  aid 
of  the  bleaching  effect  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  then  copy¬ 
ing  the  resulting  whitened  image  in  the  camera,  which  can  be 
readily  done  by  any  ordinary  portrait  lens  stopped  down.  If  care¬ 
fully  done  it  is  most  difficult  to  detect  a  copy  so  made  from  a  print 
from  a  negative  taken  direct.  A  plate  that  has  been  exposed  about 
one-half  the  minimum  time  needed  for  a  good  negative  will  be  just 
right  for  the  purpose— a  gain  of  time  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
workers  during  the  dark  days  of  the  forthcoming  season. 

Who  has  not  had  an  experience  of  an  exposed  plate  developed 
with  care,  every  resource  of  the  skilled  hand  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  forcing  of  an  image  that  declined  to  come  out  with  the 
utmost  persuasion,  the  only  result,  after  perhaps  an  hour’s  patieut 
watching,  being  a  deep  yellow-stained  negative,  brown  in  the 
shadows,  and  with  an  image  uselessly  flat  and  void  of  definition  any¬ 
where  but  in  the  high  lights  !  A  picture  of  considerable  beauty 
may  yet  be  obtained  from  such  a  negative.  In  the  first  place,  the 
yellow  tone  must,  after  well  washing  the  negative,  be  got  rid  of  by 
soaking  in  a  dilute  solution  of  citric  acid.  Then,  if  the  shadows  be 
milky,  they  must  be  cleaned  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster’s  method 
of  treatment  with  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia.  Next,  a  thorough 
washing  given,  with,  also,  further  soaking  in  alum  if  a  tendency 
to  frill  be  shown.  Finally:  the  plate  must  be  placed  in  a  solution 
composed  as  follows: — • 

Bichloride  of  mercury . . 1  ounce. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  1  „ 

Nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  .  \  „ 

After  the  first  darkening  effect  of  the  solution  the  image  will  gradu¬ 
ally  become  of  a  delicate  white,  the  potash  salt  appearing  to  have  an 
effect  of  improving  its  purity.  Details  which  were  so  faint  as  to  be 
imperceptible  by  transmitted  light  are  rendered  by  these  means  of 
greater  substance ;  beyond  that,  they  are  by  their  very  whiteness 
made  more  visible,  and  the  consequence  is  a  positive  image  with  an 
amount  of  visible  detail  surprising  to  one  who  sees  the  process  for 
the  first  time.  The  copying  of  this  image  in  the  camera  from  the 
hack  of  the  negative  is  too  simple  a  matter  to  need  description. 


The  phosphorescent  properties  of  sulphide  of  calcium  have  been 
applied  to  many  purposes  more  or  less  useful  both  in  and  outside 
the  bounds  of  photography ;  but  so  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned  the 
applications  have  been  hitherto  of  liitle  real  practical  utility.  The 


methods  of  reproducing  negatives  by  means  of  the  actinic  influence 
of  a  phosphorescent  surface,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Warnerke, 
Lieutenant  Darwin,  and  others,  partook  rather  of  the  character 
of  photographic  possibilities  than  of  workable  processes;  and  beyond 
proving  that  the  sensitive  films  of  today  are  impressible  by  phos¬ 
phorescent  light — a  fact  at  one  time  doubted — they  seemed  to 
promise  no  great  practical  benefit.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club,  however,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  announced  an  entirely  new  and,  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
practically  workable,  a  most  valuable  application  of  the  sulphide  of 
calcinm.  This  is,  as  yet,  only  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  is 
given  to  the  public  that  others  may  join  in  working  it  out  to  a 
practical  issue.  It  consists  in  a  method  of  producing  iustautaneous 
pictures  by  any  light,  however  feeble — as  Mr.  Henderson  him¬ 
self  described  it,  even  by  gaslight — with  a  pinhole  stop.  This 
result  is  attained  by  incorporating  fiuely-divided  sulphide  of  calcium 
with  the  emulsion  itself.  With  such  an  emulsion  Mr.  Henderson 
has  himself  obtained  startling  results,  though  as  yet  not  perhaps 
photographically  perfect.  The  luminosity  set  up  by  the  momentary 
exposure  of  the  phosphorescent  film  to  light,  feeble  though  it  may  be 
to  the  eye,  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  gradually  impress  the  particles 
of  silver  bromide,  which,  after  a  short  time,  become  amenable  to 
alkaline  or  other  development  in  the  same  manner  as  if  impressed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  length  of  time  between  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment  ruling  the  degree  of  impression  effect;  in  other  words,  the 
longer  the  plate  is  kept  the  better  or  more  fully  “  exposed  ”  it  will  be. 
We  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  this  novel  application 
of  phosphorescent  light  to  photographic  purposes,  as  while  we  write 
but  a  few  hours  have  elapsed  since  it  was  made  public;  nor  is  it 
possible  yet  to  prognosticate  what  degree  of  success  will  attend  its 
practice;  but  we  give  it  at  once  to  our  readers  on  Mr.  Henderson's 
behalf,  feeling  certain  that  many  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  field  of 
research  in  this  direction. 

The  electric  light  is  as  yet  far  too  expensive  a  commodity  to  be 
I  applied  profitably  to  the  purposes  of  photographic  printiug  in  very 
dull  weather.  But  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
kind  of  illumination,  which  is  so  much  used  at  stations  on  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway,  might  be  economised  to  serve  for  the  printing  of 
photographs  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  that  portion  which 
is  used  for  lighting  the  platform,  &o.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  serious  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  mechanical  arrangements 
if  the  railway  company  would  only  feel  disposed  to  be  moderate 
in  their  charges,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  might 
fiud  this  a  very  convenient  mode  of  keeping  pace  with  the  demand 
for  their  photographs  or  “overtaking1'  arrears  of  work.  It  is  really 
a  pity  to  see  so  much  fine  photographic  light  wasted,  when  it  might 
easily  be  turned  to  profitable  account  for  both  parties  interested. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  some  enterprising  photo¬ 
grapher  has  not  already  put  into  practice  this  very  convenient  way 
of  circumventing  the  dull  weather. 


HALATION  IN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

As  an  old  dry-plate  photographer  I  read  with  considerable  interest 
the  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Pollitt,  in  your  issue  of  November  26th,  on 
certain  points  of  comparison  between  the  gelatino-bromide  and  other 
processes,  and  the  editorial  comments  in  the  following  numbers. 

Mr.  Pollitt’s  classification  of  the  general  work  of  photography 
under  four  different  heads  seems  to  me  extremely  valuable;  but, 
while  agreeing  with  him  most  thoroughly  as  to  the  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  good  results  with  gelatino-bromide  in  photographing  the 
subjects  classed  under  his  fourth  head— namely,  those  possessing 
strong  contrasts — I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  him  that  the  cause  is 
so  simple  as  he  appears  to  believe.  Mr.  Pollitt  attributes  the  great 
amount  of  halation  or  blurring,  with  which  workers  in  gelatine  are 
only  too  familiar,  almost  entirely  to  the  want  of  colour  in  films  of 
silver  bromide,  and  the  remedy  he  suggests  is  to  colour  the  film 
either  by  adding  a  proportion  of  silver  iodide  or  to  adopt  some  other 
means  of  rendering  it  non-actinic. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  glass 
is  one  cause  of  the  fault  in  question,  but  I  have  very  great  doubt 
whether  it  is  the  most  important;  and,  as  we  cannot  provide  a 
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remedy  unless  we  have  made  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  I  am 
induced  to  trouble  you  with  these  remarks. 

To  begin  with  :  this  fault  occurs  to  a  great  extent  in  bromo-iodised 
films,  especially  when  used  with  certain  preservatives,  the  tannin 
process  being  particularly  subject  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  prepare  dry  plates  with  bromised  collodion  which 
shall  be  almost  entirely  free  from  it.  I  remember  when  the  late 
Mr.  Sutton  introduced  his  new  wet  process,  some  years  ago,  I  ex¬ 
perimented  largely  with  bromised  plates  prepared  in  a  bath,  and 
with  an  albumen  preservative,  both  wet  and  dry,  and  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  fact  that  blurring  was  almost  entirely  absent. 
This  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  cause  of  the  fault  in  question  is 
more  chemical  than  optical,  and  that  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Pollitt’s 
collodio-albumen  films  in  this  respect  is  due  rather  to  their  contain¬ 
ing  albumen  than  to  their  non-actinic  colour. 

The  efficacy  of  albumen  in  preventing  excessive  reduction  of  this 
kind  is  no  new  thing,  as  it  was  pointed  out  long  ago  in  Hardwich’s 
Photographic  Chemistry;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  photographic  truisms.  The  same  result  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  adding  albumen  to  the  developer, 
or  beer  (as  preferred  by  some),  or,  in  fact,  any  other  colloid;  but 
albumen  seems  by  far  the  most  effectual,  and  its  full  benefit  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  it  is  incorporated  in  the  film.  How  this  is  to  be 
done  is  a  matter  for  experiment;  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  difficulty  has  been  solved  by  one,  at  least,  of  our  principal 
manufacturers  of  gelatine  plates  commercially.  The  plates  pre¬ 
pared  by  this  firm  have  two  marked  characteristics  of  films  containing 
albumen  :  they  are  remarkably  free  from  blurring,  and  they  take 
about  a-quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  difference 
between  these  films  and  those  prepared  by  the  ordinary  gelatino- 
bromide  process  is  so  marked  that  it  probably  accounts  for  the 
great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  results  to  be  obtained  on 
gelatine  plates  for  interiors ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  found  that 
most  of  the  successful  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  with  plates 
prepared  by  the  firm  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  know  this  to  be  the 
case  with  the  fine  interiors  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  exhibited  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Manfield  at  the  recent  Photographic  Exhibition,  and  I 
should  strongly  suspect  that  the  interior  by  Mr.  Louis  Wilson, 
mentioned  in  your  last  issue,  was  taken  on  the  same  plutes. 

I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  so  long  a  communication,  but  the 
subject  is  now,  as  regards  gelatine  plates,  of  the  first  importance. 

Richard  G.  Scriven. 

ONE-PLUG  TRIPLE  DISSOLVING  TAP. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

Some  years  ago  I  was  about  to  purchase  a  triple  lantern,  but,  being 
anxious  both  to  operate  and  lecture  at  the  same  time,  I  desired  that 
my  lantern  should  be  under  the  control  of  one  tap.  This  advantage, 
I  was  told,  though  possible  and  customary  for  bi-unials,  was  not 
practicable  for  triple  lanterns.  My  feeling  was  so  strong  on  the 
point,  that  I  determined  to  discard  the  idea  of  a  triple  lantern, 
unless  by  means  of  one  connecting  tap  it  could  be  “  tri-unial  ”  as 
well  as  “triple.”  Having  spent  two  or  three  days  (or  rather  nights) 
in  considering  the  matter,  I  was  able  to  furnish  my  opticians  with 
drawings,  and  a  model  from  which,  with  very  great  care  and  skill, 
they  produced  such  a  tap  as  was  wanted.  This  tap — which  has  now 
been  in  use  with  perfect  satisfaction  for  three  years,  and  been 
reproduced  for  other  lanterns  both  for  England  and  America — I  will 
now  describe. 

In  the  following  diagram  (which  is  not  exactly  to  scale)  P  P  repre¬ 
sents  the  plug  of  the  tap,  B  B  B  the  barrel  of  the  same,  while 
the  piece  of  metal  round  it  marked  D  P  is  the  dial  plate.  This 
dial  plate  cannot  well  be  seen  in  the  dark,  and  is  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  experienced  operator;  but  it  is  useful  for  the  young 
beginner  to  learn  by.  It  is  interesting  to  those  who  come  to  look  at 
the  lantern,  and  it  is,  moreover,  an  ornament  to  the  tap.  H  H  is 
the  handle  by  which  the  plug  is  worked.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
just  inside  the  printing  is  a  small  groove  running  all  round  the  dial- 
plate,  and  at  intervals  there  are  small  circular  indentations;  in  this 
groove  works  the  end  of  a  small  spring  indicator,  which  tells  the 
hand  of  the  operator  whenever  another  stage  has  been  reached  in 
the  revolution  of  the  plug. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  handle  through  one  revolution,  going  round 
in  the  direction  of  a  watch.  In  the  diagram  the  handle  is  directly 
over  “  middle.”  The  first  point  is  B  M,  when  the  bottom  and  middle 
lanterns  are  supplied ;  the  next  is  “  bottom  ”  only ;  the  next  T  B,  for 
top  and  bottom;  the  next  “top”  only;  the  next  “  top  and  middle;  ” 
the  next  “all,”  which  indicates  that  at  that  point  all  the  lanterns  are 
supplied.  Then  follow  in  succession  “  bottom  and  middle,”  “  bottom, 


“bottom  and  top,  ’  “  top,”  “  top  and  middle,”  and  at  last  ‘  middle,” 
the  starting-point. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tap  can  send  gases  to  any  one,  to 
either  two,  or  to  all  three  lanterns  by  the  simple  revolution  of  one 
plug ,  but  a  moment’s  study  of  the  diagram  will  show  that  the 
tap  can  do  these  things  in  more  wavs  than  one.  Tn  ntW  words, 


View  of  Front  of  Taf  Showing  Dial  Plate. 

the  tap  proved  more  useful  than  the  inventor  anticipated,  for  it  has 
two  ways  of  reaching  the  bottom  lantern,  two  for  the  top,  two  for 
the  top  and  middle,  two  for  the  middle  and  bottom,  and  two  also  for 
the  top  and  bottom;  while  it  has  one  way  for  reaching  all  the 
lanterns,  and  one  for  reaching  the  middle.  Thus  any  combination 
may  be  effected,  or  any  lantern  reached  direct,  by  the  one  tap.  If  a 
picture  and  effect  occupy  two  lanterns  a  new  picture  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  without  removing  the  effect,  or  a  picture  with  two-effect  slides 
may  be  shown,  or,  in  case  the  burners  of  one  lantern  should  get  out 
of  order,  the  other  two  lanterns — no  matter  which — can  bo  worked 
as  a  “  bi-unial.” 

f|It  mayfjbe  thought  that  a  tap  able  to  do  so  much  must  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  intricate  and  difficult  to  work.  Such  is  not  the  fact ;  it  is  u 
simply  as  a  bi-unial  dissolver,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  working  dia¬ 
grams  appended. 


The  above  view  shows  a  transverse  section  of  the  tap  through  the 
centre  of  the  supply  and  delivery  pipes  for  one  gas.  and  exhibits  the 
plug  in  four  different  positions.  In  this  S  S  S  S  are  supply-pipes, 
B  B  B  B  pipes  for  bottom  lantern.  M  M  M  M  pipes  for  middle  lan¬ 
tern,  and  TTTT  pipes  for  top  lantern.  B  G  is  a  groove  in  the 
barrel  of  the  tap ;  LG  is  the  long  groove  in  the  plug  of  the  tap ; 
S  G  is  the  short  groove  in  the  plug  of  the  tap:  and  II 11  is  a  bole 
bored  through  the  plug  of  the  tap. 

The  barrel-groove  is  to  ensure  a  supply  of  gas  in  all  positions  of 
the  plug.  The  hole  through  the  plug  is  to  send  gas  from  one  groove 
to  the  other.  Now,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  send  gas  to  any  one 
or  any  tuo  of  a  dozen  lanterns  if  only  the  tap  were  big  enough  in 
the  barrel.  The  difficulty  was  to  send  gas  by  one  tap  to  one.  two. 
or  three  lanterns  at  pleasure.  This  is  overcome  by  a  long  and  short 
groove  in  the  plug  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  communicating 
by  a  hole  through  the  plug.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  grooves  move 
with  the  plug.  The  short  groove  may  cover  the  hole  of  one  pipe  or, 
at  most,  of  two.  The  long  groove  may  cover  one,  two,  or  three 
1  pipes,  but  is  too  long  to  cover  the  middle  pipe  only;  hence  the  ne- 
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cessity  for  the  short  groovo.  Ia  the  first  three  of  the  four  foregoing 
drawings  the  short  groove  is  exactly  over  one  or  other  of  the  three 
lantern  pipes,  but  in  the  last  figure  the  long  groove  is  exactly 
covering  all  three  lantern-pipes ;  hence  in  that  position  the  gases 
would  be  travelling  to  all  the  lanterns. 

Nothing  more  need  be  added  except  (1)  that  what  is  before  shown 
is  repeated  half-an-inch  further  back  than  the  surface  of  the  drawing 
for  the  supply  of  the  other  gas ;  and  (2)  that,  in  order  to  keep  a  jet  of 
gas  burning  in  the  unused  lanterns,  a  very  small  groove  is  cut  all 
round  the  barrel  j ust  opposite  the  hydrogen  supply.  This  groove,  how¬ 
ever,  is  too  small  to  show  in  the  drawing,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  grooves  before  described. 

I  may  conclude  by  stating  that  I  have  no  commercial  interest  in 
publishing  the  above ;  but  as  Messrs.  Ottway  and  Son,  178,  St. 
John-street-road,  London,  E.C.,  have  always  served  me  excellently 
well,  and  have,  moreover,  gone  with  great  care  into  the  details  of 
this  tap,  I  would  recommend  all  who  think  of  procuring  this  dis¬ 
solver  to  apply  to  them  at  the  above  address.  W.  F.  Faulding. 


ON  THE  KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OF  GELATINE  DRY 

PLATES. 

On  this  question  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  Bhould  be 
of  great  weight,  not  only  from  his  extensive  knowledge  of,  a  nd 
experience  in*  dry-plate  work  generally,  but  also  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  him  that  the  gelatine  bromo-iodide  plates  which  he 
took  with  him  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  “refused  to  keep.” 
Other  authorities  state  it  as  their  experience  that  a  little  iodide 
along  with  the  bromide  makes  no  sensible  difference  in  the  keeping 
qualities  of  such  films,  and  is  unquestionably  some  little  safeguard 
against  halation.  But  here,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  question — 
Were  the  plates  referred  to  in  the  latter  case  subjected  to  the  same 
trying  ordeal  of  extremes  of  temperature  and  degrees  of  humidity 
as  were  those  described  by  Colonel  Wortley  ?  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  one  has  claimed  for  bromo-iodised  films  a  higher  degree  of 
sensitiveness  than  belongs  to  simply  bromised  ones.  I  may,  there¬ 
fore,  at  once  dismiss  this  part  of  the  question  with  one  remark 
pertinent  to  the  subject.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  I  can  hardly 
conceive  the  probability  of  pure  silver  iodide  either  enhancing  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  bromised  film  or  detracting  therefrom.  So  in 
like  manner  I  cannot  readily  comprehend  a  statement  which  has 
been  often  made  that  such  films  keep  badly  between  exposure  and 
development;  or,  in  other  words,  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  possesses 
the  curious  property  of  gradually  destroying  an  actinic  impression 
on  bromide  if  the  development  be  delayed  long  after  exposure. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  probable  explanation  of  this  divergence  of 
opinion  which  has  been  manifested  may  be  traced  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  those  who  complain  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  such 
plates  after  exposure  may  not  have  washed  out  from  the  emulsion 
the  whole  of  the  unconverted  soluble  iodide.  Let  me  examine 
this  question  a  little  more  closely  by  the  somewhat  feeble  light  that 
previous  practical  experience  has  already  thrown  on  the  subject. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  collodion  emulsion  workers  of  former 
days  that,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  excess  of  soluble  bromide 
used  in  compounding  the  emulsion  and  partly  retained  in  the  film, 
so  much  the  less  or  more  sensitive  was  the  plate.  In  the  case  of 
gelatine  the  identity  of  character  holds  good  in  one  respect  only,  and 
that  is  in  so  far  as  the  silver  bromide  alone  is  concerned.  The 
vehicle  for  carrying  the  sensitive  medium,  being  of  a  highly  organic 
character,  is  itself  amenable  to  the  reception  of  a  feeble  actinic 
impression  when  acted  on  by  silver  nitrate,  and  thus  when  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  silver  bromide,  by  some  power  unknown  to  us, 
causes  the  latter  salt  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  actinic  radiations, 
and,  consequently,  to  complete  reduction  by  an  alkaline  developer. 
And  the  presence  of  a  soluble  bromide  or,  more  notably,  of  a  soluble 
iodide  acts  as  a  greater  or  less  retarder  according  to  the  amount  that 
may  be  present.  But,  more  than  this:  it  will  be  found,  on  trying  the 
experiment,  that  if  we  make  a  developable  actinic  impression  on 
pure  isolated  bromide  of  silver  that  impression  can  be  removed  or 
obliterated  if  the  salt  be  soaked  for  some  time  in  even  a  rather  weak 
solution  of  soluble  iodide  or  bromide,  and  in  that  state  will  be  no 
longer  amenable  to  development,  probably  because  the  bromine  or 
iodine  has  again  combined  with  the  silver.  Then,  again :  if  the 
whole  of  the  excess  of  this  soluble  salt  be  washed  away  the  silver 
bromide  is  once  more  capable  of  receiving  a  developable  impression. 

I  have  tried  this  experiment  several  times  and  in  different  ways,  and 
do  not  think  I  can  have  made  any  mistake  in  the  matter. 

Now,  if  we  go  a  little  farther  and  expose  a  gelatino-bromised  film 
for  a  suiliciency  of  time  to  give  a  developable  impression,  but  with¬ 


out  proceeding  to  development,  the  following  experiment  may  be 
tried  : — Cut  the  plate  into  two  parts,  soak  one  halt  of  it  for  several 
hours  in  a  two-grain  solution  of  a  soluble  bromide,  and  the  oilier 
half  for  the  same  time  in  a  similar  solution  of  soluble  iodide.  Let 
the  films  be  then  washed  in  several  changes  of  water,  dried,  and 
again  exposed  on  another  subject.  On  development  with  alkaline 
pyrogallol  the  second  impression  yielded  a  vigorous  image,  whilst 
th e  first  was  feeble  in  the  extreme — only  a  shadow  of  an  image,  in 
short.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  half  plate  which  wus  soaked  in 
iodide,  the  first  impression  was  so  feeble  that  it  might  have  escaped 
notice  had  I  not  been  closely  looking  for  it.  To  inv  mind  the  practical 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  a  trace  of  soluble  iodide  left 
in  an  emulsion  film  acts  more  energetically  in  destroying  the  actinic 
impression,  or  at  all  events  in  rendering  it  less  amenable  to  develop¬ 
ment,  than  does  the  soluble  bromide. 

From  these  experiments  I  can  readily  see  that  those  who  aver 
that  iodide  in  the  emulsion  diminishes  the  keeping  qualities  of  dry 
plates  after  exposure  and  those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion  may 
both  be  right  if  in  one  case  the  soluble  salt  has  not  been  so  effectually 
removed  by  washing  as  in  the  other.  With  the  least  moisture  per¬ 
vading  the  atmosphere,  aud  the  films  having  access  to  it,  the  soluble 
bromide  or  iodide  after  the  exposure  has  been  made  would  react  on 
the  actinic  impression  slowly  but  surely,  aud  perhaps  might  finally 
destroy  it. 

I  make  the  foregoing  observations  from  a  somewhat  hypothetical 
point  of  view.  In  truth,  we  have  not  as  yet  collated  facts  sufficient 
to  warrant  us  in  propounding  a  theory  or  verified  explanation  of  a 
phenomenon  which  undoubtedly  does  occur  under  certain  conditions 
and  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as  yet  imperfectly  acquainted. 

An  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  aud  I  now  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion 
which  may  be  well  worth  putting  into  practical  form,  or,  at  all 
events,  thoroughly  testing :  since  it  is  most  probably  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  that  the  supposed  or 
real  deterioration  of  dry  plates  before  or  after  exposure  may  be  duo, 
would  not  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Platinotype  Company  for  stoving 
their  sensitive  paper  be  an  effectual  antidote  to,  or  rather  preventive 
of,  any  ill  effects  arising  to  dry  plates  from  moisture  in  the  air? 
This  plan  consists  in  the  use  of  fused  calcic  chloride  placed  in  juxta¬ 
position  to  the  body  which  has  to  be  kept  free  from  moisture.  A 
trace  of  moisture  is  perhaps  necessary  in  a  bromised  film  before  it 
will  receive  an  actinic  impression.  If  such  be  the  case,  this  impreg¬ 
nation  can  easily  be  given  by  withdrawing  it  for  a  short  time  from 
the  calcium  box  before  exposure ;  and  if  a  long  period  has  to  inter¬ 
vene  before  development,  then  to  keep  the  exposed  plate  in  a  similar 
receptacle  till  a  convenient  opportunity  occurs.  It  seems  to  mo 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  an  exposed  film,  which 
contains  considerable  traces  of  soluble  iodide  and  bromide,  if  kept 
in  a  thoroughly  desiccated  state,  may  be  stored  for  almost  an  in¬ 
definite  length  of  time  before  development  without  suffering  the 
least  deterioration. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  some  more  conclusive  experiments, 
which,  when  completed,  will,  I  trust,  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt 
one  way  or  the  other.  George  Dawson,  M.A. 

AN  OPTICAL  PHENOMENON. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  phenomenon  in  optics  that  I  have 
been  observing  lately.  I  do  so  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  information 
and  of  ascertaining  whether  any  member  has  previously  noticed  the 
same  thing. 

When  an  opaque  object  is  held  in  a  strong  light — sunlight  in  par¬ 
ticular — it  of  course  casts  a  dark  shadow  on  to  any  surface  that  is  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  source  of  illumination.  If  the  surface  receiv¬ 
ing  this  shadow  be  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  object  casting  it,  the 
shadow  is  usually  sharply  defined  at  its  edges.  The  further,  how¬ 
ever,  the  surface  receiving  the  shadow  is  removed  from  the  object  the 
more  softened  and  indefinite  the  edges  of  the  shadow  become,  until 
ultimately  a  point  is  reached  where  no  shadow  is  cast  at  all. 

Suppose  we  have  an  object  a  foot  distant  from  a  white  surface  on 
which  its  shadow  falls,  we  shall  then  find  that  with  sunlight  the  soften¬ 
ing  or  shading  off  of  the  edges  of  the  shadow  takes  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  measuring  from  the  perfect  shadow,  or  “umbra,”  to  the 
direct  unobstructed  light.  This  quarter  inch  of  toned  light  is 
known  as  the  “  penumbra.”  If  this  penumbra  be  observed  very  care¬ 
fully  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  graduate  from  the  perfect  shadow 
to  the  open  light,  but  that  at  its  extreme  edge,  where  the  shade  is 
the  faintest,  there  ia  a  baud  of  light  actually  brighter  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  light,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  where  A  is  the  umbra,  B  the  pen¬ 
umbra,  C  the  band  of  light,  and  D  the  direct  light. 
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It  will  be  seen  easier  if  the  object  casting  the  shadow  is  kept 
slightly  in  motion  ;  also  the  stronger  the  light  the  more  distinct  it  is, 
I  first  noticed  it  when  riding  on  an  omnibus.  As  we  moved  along  the 
road  this  fringe  of  light  surrounded  the  shadow,  which  was  projected 
on  to  the  footpath  by  the  sun  from  the  omnibus  and  the  figures  on  it. 

FIG.  i. 


A 


B 

C 


D 


It  was  subsequently  forcibly  brought  under  my  notice  when  walk¬ 
ing  in  a  hilly  district  on  a  fine  bright  evening,  as  the  sun  was  get¬ 
ting  low;  in  fact,  it  shone  almost  horizontally,  so  that  my  shadow, 
instead  of  being  cast  on  the  road,  would  be  thrown  on  to  the  side  of 
a  hill,  across  a  small  ravine  about  200  yards  wide.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  seeing  the  shadow  there,  moving  as  I  walked,  there  was  in 
its  place  a  faint,  though  distinct  light,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 

FIG.  2. 


A  Shadow  Cast  by  Wall  on  Opposite:  Hill. 

B  Light  Moving  with  Walking  Figure. 

I  explain  these  phenomena  by  the  supposition  that  a  small  amount 
of  light  is  reflected  from  the  extreme  edge  of  the  object,  casting  the 
shadow  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  where  A  is  the  source  of  light,  B  the  object, 
C  the  umbra,  and  D  D  the  penumbra  and  band  (shown  here  only  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shadow),  because  any  object,  however 
dull  it  is,  will  reflect  some  little  light  if  the  incident  ray  make  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  acute  angle  with  the  surface  it  strikes  on.  In  fig.  2  the 
shadow,  being  so  far  away  and  so  proportionately  small,  would  be 
overpowered  by  the  marginal  light  covering  it,  thus  giving  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  described.  I  have  two  transparencies  and  the  negative  of 
one,  which  will  be  shown  in  the  lantern,  when  an  actual  photograph 
of  the  thing  itself  may  be  seen. 

It  has  been  customary  to  look  upon  this  penumbra  as  about  the 
most  perfect  graduated  shading  we  have  in  nature — in  fact,  we  turn 
it  to  a  practical  account  when  we  print  our  vignettes  with  plain  cut¬ 
out  masks. 

You  may  have  noticed,  as  I  have,  that  when  a  very  dark  object 
cuts  against  a  moderately  bright  sky,  a  light  fringe  appears  in  the 
print  on  the  sky,  following  the  outline  of  the  object.  Hitherto  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  it  to  the  action  of  the  developer, 
supposing  that  that  portion  of  the  liquid  over  the  dark  part,  not 

having  anything  to  develope  (as  the  negative  would  be  clear  glass 

# 


there),  would  be  more  active  on  that  part  of  the  sky  nearest  it;  but 
I  am  now  inclined  to  think  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  band 
of  light  round  the  dark  object  that  causes  it.  In  a  transparency  of 
Hawarden  Old  Castle,  to  be  exhibited  later  on,  this  phenomenon  is 

FIG.  3. 


D  Penumbra  and  Bands  of  Light  Reflected  from  Tor  and  Bottom  or  B. 


seen  very  distinctly.  The  picture,  however,  had  to  be  printed 
rather  deep  in  order  to  get  the  sky  sufficiently  dark  to  show  the 
lighter  portion.  It  is  a  well-known  and,  at  the  same  time,  curious 
fact  that  photography  can  render  the  half-tones  in  the  shading  of  an 
object  which  would  never  be  seen  by  an  untrained  eye. 

Charles  Pearson,  Jun, 


RETOUCHERS  AND  THEIR  TRIALS! 


By  “Tomahawk.” 
No.  III. 


Retouching  tor  the  Trade. — Dry  Plates  and  Hints  to 
Beginners. 


If  the  retoucher  who  lets  himself  out  for  a  weekly  salary  has  his  troubles 
and  trials,  they  are  as  nothing  compared  with  those  of  the  worker  for  the 
trade — he  who  undertakes  to  make  negatives  ready  for  the  printer  at  so 
much  per  head.  One  would  he  apt  to  think  that  it  was  a  nice,  easy,  and 
snug  little  way  of  making  a  living.  The  work  comes  to  your  home,  and 
you  sit  in  a  comfortable  room.  You  can  chatter  to  your  children,  and 
discuss  the  dinner  with  the  partner  of  your  bosom  while  you  make  the 
wherewithal  to  get  it.  All  the  tools  you  require  arc  the  desk  and  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  Faber’s  leads;  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  beat  up  your 
connection  and  advertise  for  outsiders.  You  are  your  own  master,  so  to 
speak.  You  can  do  your  work  before  breakfast  or  after  it,  just  as  you 
choose.  Such  is  retouching  for  the  trade,  coleur  de  rose.  But  when  you 
come  to  analise  the  reality  you  will  find  very  little  comfort  or  poetry 

about  it.  ... 

There  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  trade  against  giving  out  work,  most 
of  the  large  establishments  preferring  to  have  their  retouching  done  on 
the  premises  ;  and  one  moment’s  thought  will  show  the  common  sense  of 
such  a  preference.  For  instance  :  if  a  certain  negative  be  wanted  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  hurry,  or  if  the  print,  after  the  negative  has  been  worked  upon  is 
still  rather  unsatisfactory,  what  more  easy  in  either  case  than  to  have  the 
artist  to  attend  to  them  at  once  when  he  is  on  the  spot  r  While,  in  the 
other  case,  what  time  would  be  wasted  in  packing  and  writing  instructions 
(which  are  never  like  verbal  orders),  when  he  is,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty 
miles  away  !  This  is  the  principal  stumbling-block  that  makes  the  life 
of  a  retoucher  for  the  trade  a  particularly  hard  one.  As  long  as  the  artists 
employed  upon  the  premises  are  able  to  keep  up  with  the  work,  he  is  left 
out  of  it  altogether  ;  but  should  there  come  in  a  rush  of  work  upon  them, 
then  he  will  get  all  the  negatives  that  were  taken  in  a  bad  light— all  the 
hard  ones,  all  the  under-exposed  and  difficult  ones  and  he  has  to  be 


hankful !  * 

I  have  worked  upon  a  box  of  such  negatives  until,  when  I  have  gone  to 
ied,  mv  slumbers  have  been  haunted  by  their  ghosts.  There  were  little 
aen  with  largo  heads,  beetle  brows,  and  raddled  noses  ;  women  with 
lideous  squints  and  abnormallv-developed  mouths  ;  grim,  groteeque,  and 
rightful  faces !  They  have  leered  at  me,  they  have  mocked  me,  danced 
ipon  me — made  my  hair  bristle  on  end;  brought  cold  sweats  out,  and 
ltogether  made  me  pass  such  a  miserable  night  that  I  have  risen  with  a 
irm  determination  of  smashing  my  desk,  selling  my  pencils,  and  buying 
broom  and  turning  crossing-sweeper.  That  is  one  of  the  real ^pleasures 
,f  retouching  for  the  trade.  That  is  the  assistance  you  get  from  your 
onnection.  They  may  bo  ready  enough  to  promise,  but,  as  I  have  aireadj 
ihown,  they  prefer  to  have  the  work  done  on  the  premises. 

Then  the  customers  that  answer  your  advertisements .  I  bey  are  ail 
nostly  small  photographers  in  little  market  towns  or  villages.  In  most 
ases  they  are  young  men  whose  experience  in  the  art  only  enah.es  them 
o  take  a  negative.  They  get  their  friends  to  advance  sufficient  money 
o  net  a  wooden  structure  put  up  ;  they  get  a  camera  and  ens.  and  with 
lopeful  hearts  start  on  what  they  take  to  be  an  easy  and  pleasant  way  to 
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make  money.  That  is  the  one  object  they  look  to  in  entering  the  profes¬ 
sion.  “  Money !  money!  ”  That  is  their  war  cry.  It  matters  not  what  the 
customers  say  about  the  filthy  botches  the  “artist”  (!)  has  the  assurance 
to  offer  to  them  as  “  highly-finished  pictures.”  He  “  cheeks  ”  them  into 
the  belief  that  they  could  not  make  better  ;  and,  as  he  invariably  makes 
the  victims  pay  for  them  at  the  time  of  sitting,  he  has  the  “  pull,”  and 
paddles  along  in  this  dirty  manner  until  his  race  is  run.  This  is  the 
style  of  person  which,  as  a  rule,  will  answer  your  advertisement. 

His  first  overtures  are  interesting  as  regards  your  charges,  &c. ;  then 
he  expresses  a  wish  to  have  one  done  as  a  specimen.  He  approves  of  the 
latter,  and  sends  you  a  parcel  containing  a  dozen  quarter-plate  shadows, 
which  he  implores  you  in  an  accompanying  note  to  do  your  very  best 
upon,  and  to  be  expeditious  withal,  or  you  will  prevent  him  from  getting 
orders,  as  the  parties  are  going  to  sea  or  abroad  or  some  place  where  they 
cannot  be  sent ;  and  if  the  order  be  not  finished  before  they  start  he,  the 
photographer,  will  be  the  loser.  That  is  a  nice  way  of  shifting  an 
imaginary  responsibility  on  to  a  poor  fellow’s  shoulders !  I  have  been 
“  sold  ”  two  or  three  times  in  this  manner.  What  is  the  use  of  having 
“  cash  with  order  ”  on  your  circulars  ?  It  is  only  one  out  of  every  ten  that 
complies  with  it;  and,  in  the  cases  instanced  above,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  they  never  intended  to  pay.  They,  by  their  low 
cunning,  attain  their  object.  They  have  their  negatives  retouched,  and 
the  pleasure  of  noting  your  style  of  work — whether  you  stipple  or  line  a 
face,  whether  you  rough  the  varnish  or  use  a  medium — and  if  you  are  per¬ 
tinacious  in  sending  in  your  account  they  will,  perforce,  send  you  half 
your  charge  with  a  curt  note  to  the  effect  that  they  failed  to  get  orders 
from  the  others,  as  if  that  made  any  difference  to  your  work.  Such 
meanness  deserves  castigation,  and  “Tomahawk”  is  able  and  willing, 
only  the  law  won’t  allow  him !  But,  thank  heaven !  the  da}^s  of  these 
mushroom  artists  (?)  are  numbered!  Every  now  and  again  one  will 
crop  up,  run  his  little  race,  and  vanish,  leaving  his  glass  house  as  a 
monument  to  mark  the  site  of  his  ambitious  struggle.  In  a  year  or  so 
that  will  also  rot  and  fall  to  ruin ;  then  the  great  wave  of  time  will 
sweep  every  vestige  of  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  he  shall  be  no 
more.  Large  establishments  are  the  rule  and  success  of  the  day ;  and 
wherever  they  plant  their  wide-spreading  branches  they  are  as  deadly  as 
the  upas  tree  to  the  small  and  struggling  capitalist. 

And,  now,  if  any  of  my  readers  wish  to  become  a  retoucher  for  the 
trade  after  what  I  have  said,  let  them  study  the  book  of  Job  in  their 
leisure  moments,  and,  when  their  tribulations  fall  thick  on  them,  man¬ 
fully  take  the  blame  to  themselves ;  for  they  must  remember  that 
“  Tomahawk  ”  has  warned  them.  They  will  learn  more  than  I  have 
told  them  ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  have  been  taught  to  admire  the 
bitter  truth  of  that  fable  about  the  “old  man  and  his  ass” — that  in 
trying  to  please  everybody  he  pleased  nobody,  and  drowned  his  donkey 
into  the  bargain.  To  those  who  will  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom,  I 
say — Master  the  mysteries  of  the  dark  room — learn  to  operate— then  get 
a  situation  where  part  of  each  has  to  be  done — I  mean  in  taking 
negatives  and  in  retouching.  This  )rou  will  find  more  conducive  to  tem¬ 
per  and  health,  peace  of  mind,  and  pocket. 

When  dry  plates  were  gaining  ground  two  years  since,  there  was  a 
great  outcry  that  the  retoucher’s  occupation,  like  that  of  the  Moor  of 
Venice,  was  gone.  Not  so,  nor  ever  will  be  as  long  as  there  is  a  shadow 
to  be  softened  or  a  high  light  to  be  modified.  So  long  as  ladies  grow 
wrinkles  and  gentlemen  “  grog  blossoms  ”  the  retoucher  will  be  necessary 
and  have  plenty  to  do.  When  human  nature  is  human  nature  no  longer 
— when  people  think  it  fashionable  to  be  puckered,  wrinkled,  and 
covered  with  skin  blemishes — when  they  will  express  a  decided  wish  to 
look  older  and  uglier  than  they  really  are,  then  the  retoucher  may  go 
seek  a  hole  in  some  desert  and  “hide  his  diminished  head,”  but  not  until 
then. 

True,  the  dry  plates  do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  labour  as  the 
wet  collodion ;  still,  I  have  not  seen  any  negatives  as  yet  which  could  not 
be  improved  by  the  aid  of  the  pencil,  while  some  I  have  had  through  my 
hands  required  as  much  skill  and  labour  as  a  wet  plate.  The  retoucher 
who  all  his  life  has  been  accustomed  to  use  a  medium  and  an  HB  pencil 
upon  a  wet  plate  will  find  himself  at  sea  if  he  try  the  same  process  upon 
a  dry  plate.  Use  a  medium  or  rough  the  varnish,  whichever  you  prefer; 
but  the  honest  HB  must  be  discarded,  and  in  its  place  use  an  HH,  or 
with  a  very  thin  negative  you  will  find  that  you  will  get  a  better  result 
with  three  H’s.  You  will  likewise  find  that  the  light  at  which  you  were 
accustomed  to  work  up  collodion  plates  will  not  suit  for  dry  plates.  A 
piece  of  tissue  over  the  aperture  you  will  find  a  great  aid  to  your  sight  of 
the  face,  or  the  reflector  placed  in  such  a  way  that  you  look  upon  your 
work  and  not  through  it,  as  you  are  apt  to  do  with  some  dry  plates. 
Then  you  will  find  that  the  touch  used  with  the  HB  for  wet  plates  is  far 
too  light  and  fine  for  dry  ones.  But  a  very  little  practice  will  soon 
rid  you  of  all  these  little  difficulties.  I  would  advise  that  a  rough  proof 
should  be  printed  off  as  a  guide,  as  the  non-actinic  hue  of  some  plates  are 
so  deceptive  that  the  retoucher  can  easily  throw  away  half-an-hour’s 
labour  where  it  was  not  required. 

I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  end  these  papers  with  a  few  practical 
suggestions,  especially  meant  for  beginners. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  reiterate  the  fact  that  a  rough  proof  is  invalu¬ 
able  as  a  guide  to  the  beginner.  Let  him  study  the  face  closely,  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  negative  as  it  lies  upon  the  desk.  Beginners  should 
use  a  medium.  The  Autotype  Company  sell  a  very  good  one  at  one 


shilling  per  bottle.  The  reason  I  recommend  this  is  becauBO  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  pencil-marks,  if  wrong,  can  be  obliterated  and 
the  retouching  commenced  again,  without  the  slightest  danger  of 
damaging  the  negative.  I  likewise  have  a  preference  for  the  medium 
myself.  I  find  that  for  dry  plates  it  is  much  easier  and  smoother  to  work 
upon  than  any  of  the  modes  of  “roughing”  the  varnish. 

The  first  thing  the  beginner  should  learn  is  the  softening  of  the  wrinkles 
and  the  levelling  of  all  inequalities  of  the  skin.  "When  doing  this  I  advise 
that  the  worker  should  take  a  pretty  long  view  of  the  face — taking  it  in  as 
as  a  whole — otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to  get  it  blotched  and  as  unequal  as 
it  was  before,  although  he  has  pencilled  it  all  over.  This  is  the  time 
when  he  must  bring  his  patience  and  perseverance  to  bear.  He  has  by 
his  experience  to  find  out  where  to  put  the  pencil.  He  can  have  no 
better  tutor  than  the  rough,  untouched  print.  As  a  rule,  “  comparisons 
are  odious ;  ”  yet  it  is  by  comparing  the  latter  with  a  print  after  retouch¬ 
ing  that  the  beginner  can  learn  when  he  is  right  and  when  he  is  wrong. 
All  the  lessons  that  ever  were  taught  go  as  nothing  beside  what  a 
beginner  will  learn  by  such  ocular  demonstration. 

When  he  has  surmounted  the  difficulty  of  making  a  rough  face  smooth, 
of  making  pimples  and  freckles  disappear,  I  would  next  call  his  attention 
to  the  eyes.  Almost  every  negative  requires  the  shadows  more  or  less 
softened  round  the  eyes,  and  in  many  instances  the  eye  that  is  on  the 
shadow  side  of  the  face  will  require  the  faintest  lining,  else  it  will  give 
the  picture  a  one-eyed  appearance.  This  has  to  be  done  very  carefully, 
and  a  little  practice  will  soon  conquer  that  part.  The  next  and  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  whole  face  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  the 
nose,  with  its  thin  line  of  high  light.  The  latter,  to  do  it  artistically,  is 
very  difficult  at  first,  and  all  I  can  do  to  help  the  tyro  is  to  recommend  a 
careful  study  of  some  high-class  steel  engraving. 

When  the  beginner  has  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  nose,  with  its 
delicate  light,  he  may  look  upon  himself  as  being  well  on  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess.  But,  in  despite  of  all  the  hints  I  have  given,  the  beginner  must 
remember  that  “  Home  was  not  built  in  a  day,”  and  that,  unless  he  have 
plenty  of  patience  and  perseverance,  he  may  as  well  leave  it  alone,  for 
those  are  the  principal  ingredients  that  go  to  make  up  a  thorough 
retoucher. 

Before  I  finish,  let  me  impress  upon  all  who  value  their  sight  never  to 
have  recourse  to  magnifying  glasses,  and  never  attempt  to  work  by  lamp 
light.  One  year’s  steady  work  with  either  will  certainly  ruin  the  strongest 
sight  that  ever  man  had. 

Now,  I  have  done.  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  so  savage  as  I  intended 
to  be ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well.  I  have  given  my  experience  and  advice, 
and  those  who  have  left  the  recklessness  of  youth  behind  them  will  recog¬ 
nise  the  truth  of  the  one  and  the  wisdom  of  the  other.  And  now  for  the 
nonce  “Tomahawk”  washes  off  his  war  paint,  buries  his  hatchet,  and 
reaches  down  his  calumet  of  peace ! 

NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

One  of  the  youngest,  if  not  the  youngest,  of  our  photographic  societies — 
the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Society — is  already  giving 
evidence  of  a  commendable  degree  of  energy,  as  shown  in  a  resolution  to 
hold  an  exhibition  “open  to  Great  Britain,”  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
advantage  of  “  taking  time  by  the  forelock,”  in  having  a  month  ago  issued 
a  circular  of  invitation  to  possible  exhibitors,  although  the  proposed 
exhibition  is  not  intended  to  take  place  till  some  time  between  the  months 
of  October  and  December  of  next  year.  From  a  tolerably  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  men  of  Dundee,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moving  spirits  in  this  affair,  I  can  safely  predict  a  large  measure  of 
success  for  the  undertaking;  and,  for  the  credit  of  our  country,  I  hope 
Scotch  photographers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  will  make  good 
use  of  the  timely  notice  given. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  hardships  to  which  photographers’ 
assistants  are  exposed  by  close  confinement  in  ill-ventilated  dark  rooms, 
where  they  have  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  charged  with  deleterious 
vapours  extremely  detrimental  to  health ;  but  little  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  hardly  less  injurious  length  of  time  that  they,  in  most  cases,  are 
required  to  labour  during  the  busy  season  without  anything  like  ade¬ 
quate  opportunity  of  refreshing  the  constantly-wasting  body.  It  is,  I 
think,  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  the  staff  of  an  ordinary  well- 
to-do  establishment  to  commence  work  about  nine  o’clock,  and  continue 
almost  without  intermission  till  five  or  six,  the  only  interval  being  a  few 
minutes  in  which  a  lunch  or  dinner  is  hastily  swallowed  rather  than 
eaten.  With  a  view  to  somewhat  remedying  this  prevalent  evil,  one  of  our 
well-known  Edinburgh  photographers  has  recently  introduced  into  his 
establishment  a  system  that  he  declares  has  already  proved  beneficial  to 
all  concerned.  It  is  simply  to  furnish  a  substantial,  well-cooked,  and 
suitably-varied  dinner  to  every  one  connected  with  the  establishment,  at 
which  every  day,  as  the  clock  strikes  one,  employer  and  employed  sit 
down  together— a  happy  family  party,  where  refreshment  of  the  body  is 
combined  with  refreshment  of  the  mind  in  social  intercourse  and  freedom 
from  restraint.  In  return  for  this  comfortable  privilege  the  employes  each 
pay  one  shilling  per  week,  which  the  employer  says,  “  under  proper 
management,  goes  farther  than  you  would  think,”  and  he  is  already  quite 
satisfied  that  for  the  additional  outlay  to  which  he  thus  subjects  himself 
he  is  amply  rewarded  by  more  and  better  work,  and  by  the  increased 
esprit  de  corps  thereby  induced  and  fostered,  I  am  sure  he  is  right,  and 
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should  rejoice  to  see  the  good  example  largely  followed  throughout 
the  country. 

During  a  recent  call  on  a  friend — one  of  the  most  successful  amateurs 
in  this  quarter— he  showed  me  two  albums  containing  prints  from  his 
work  during  the  past  season ;  and,  while  enjoying  the  examination  of  the 
contents,  several  observations  occurred  to  me  that  may  be  of  use  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

The  first  observation  was  with  reference  to  platinum  printing.  One  of 
the  albums  contained  silver  prints  only,  and  the  other  platinum,  and  as 
in  several  cases  each  contained  prints  from  the  same  negative,  they 
afforded  ample  opportunity  of  fairly  comparing  the  results.  That  platinum 
bore  away  the  palm  is,  in  my  judgment,  much  too  feeble  an  expression. 
The  silver  prints,  when  examined  by  themselves,  were  pronounced  as 
nearly  perfect  as  prints  may  ever  be  expected  to  be.  Toned  to  a  warm 
purple-brown,  with  that  rich,  juicy  feeling  so  universally  admired,  the  eye 
rested  on  them  with  pleasure ;  but  the  moment  platinum  prints  from  the 
same  negative  were  laid  beside  them  the  delusion  was  dissipated.  The 
fine  velVety-black,  transparent  even  in  the  deepest  shadows,  seemed  to 
take  hold  of  the  appreciative  faculty  and  would  not  let  it  go.  Of  courso 
all  platinum  prints  are  not  alike  good,  nor  should  any  printer,  however 
perfect  he  may  be  in  silver,  expect  to  make  perfect  work  without  much 
practice  and  considerable  care ;  but  if  anyone  of  average  ability  will  give 
as  much  study  to  platinum  as  we  know  silver  printing  requires,  he  will 
most  certainly  succeed  in  producing  charming  results. 

Secondly:  the  albums  bore  strong  evidence  of  the  revolution  that 
gelatine  is  surely  bringing  about  in  the  kind  of  subjects  that  an  amateur 
is  able  to  undertake.  My  friend— though,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  country— had  previously  confined  himself  to  “  still 
life;”  but  in  the  albums  in  question  that  class  of  subject  was  in  the 
minority,  and  had  largely  given  place  to  figure  subjects,  and  especially 
to  cattle  in  most  picturesque  groupings — horses  and  their  drivers  at 
varied  agricultural  work  and  fisher  folks  engaged  in  their  ordinary  occu¬ 
pations.  Especially  noteworthy  were  some  beautifully  sharp  and  ex¬ 
quisite  examples  of  seascapes  with  vessels  in  full  sail,  including  the 
amous  “Iona,”  and  a  yacht  photographed  from  on  board  the  latter,  while 
both  were  in  motion.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  about 
the  necessity  of  employing  something  more  rapid  than  the  drop  shutter, 
the  latter  pictures  here  alluded  to  were  taken  with  that  instrument,  and 
in  point  of  sharpness  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Thirdly :  the  question  forcibly  presented  itself— Do  we  not  often,  or 
almost  always,  work  on  plates  larger  than  is  necessary  ?  The  size  of  the 
negatives  from  which  those  prints  were  made  is  9  X  7,  and  yet,  without 
exception,  the  prints  were  cut,  and  in  all  cases  with  advantage,  to  7  X  5. 
At  all  events,  we  should  certainly  so  arrange  the  camera  as  to  fill  the 
plate  with  the  subject,  or  if  aware  that  a  7  X  5  would  satisfy  us,  we  need 
not  go  to  the  cost  and  trouble  of  plates  almost  twice  that  size. 

Lastly:  these  albums  showed  what  in  my  experience  eight  out  of  ten 
such  always  show — a  desire  to  have  all  the  prints  of  a  uniform  size,  and 
an  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  each  should  be  cut  or  trimmed  according  to 
its  requirements.  One  of  the  prints — an  exquisite  group  of  cattle,  with  a 
fine  background  of  trees  and  buildings — had  a  large  foreground  of  simple 
grass,  the  result  being  that  cattle,  trees,  and  buildings  seemed  huddled 
close  together,  and  a  fine  picture  was  thus  spoiled,  whereas  the  removal 
of  a  few  inches  of  surplus,  uninteresting  foreground  would  have  made 
each  appear  in  its  right  position.  In  an  album  of  prints  uniformity  is 
not  by  any  means  a  necessary  quality;  each  should  be  dealt  with  on 
its  own  merits,  and  out  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect. 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

What  a  horribly-jealous  and  self-sufficient  lot  are  artists  of  the  brush  ! 
Du  Maurier,  with  his  graphic  sarcasm,  has  well  shown  off  their  foibles 
and  vanities  in  the  pages  of  Punch  many  times  of  late ;  but  they  are 
pachydermatous  when  their  vanity  is  attacked,  and  can  view  the  whole 
world  with  calm  complacency  if  it  presume  to  differ  from  the  dictates  of 
the  high  caste.  We  laugh  nowadays  at  the  anecdote  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  who  swore  he  could  have  made  a  better  world  had  the  creation 
been  given  into  his  hands.  Yet  what  is  his  speech  but  the  open  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  vainglorious  feeling  of  superiority  which  in  our  time  assumes  a 
form  of  supercilious  patronage  P  If  I — at  anyrate  in  my  photographic 
capacity — were  to  pass  my  opinion  upon  paintings  the  painters  would  be 
amused.  If  I  pointed  out  what  I  had  done  with  the  brush  I  should  be 
told  my  mind  was  warped  by  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  photography. 

But  a  man  of  supreme  genius  like  Herkomer  says  a  photograph  “  is 
for  ever  cut  off  from  art,  even  as  great  art  will  remain  untouched  by 
mechanical  aid.”  Mr.  Herkomer  has  a  studio.  IIo  poses  his  model,  and 
he  varies  its  illumination.  Similarly  does  a  photographer,  possibly  with 
exactly  the  same  aims  and  feelings.  “  The  masterly  effects  of  light,” 
“the  subtle  disposition  of  limbs  and  drapery,”  are  attested  by  every 
admirer  of  the  former,  and  his  glorious  command  of  the  modes  of  art 
descanted  upon  to  the  fullest;  but  then  he  had  a  bundle  of  sticks  with 
bristles  upon  their  end  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  while  the  poor  devil  of  a 
photographer  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  nice-looking  piece  of  apparatus 
at  the  top  of  his  bundle  of  sticks.  Therefore  his  masterly  effects  and  his 
subtle  dispositions. are  not  to.be  thought  of.  He  is  like  the  man  at  the 
ninth  hole  in  whist — “  honours  don’t  count.”  Now,  is  not  all  this  a 


■  Wb  all  know  that  photography  is  moBt  limited  in  its  domain ; 
still,  within  that  limit— narrow  though  it  be— art-culture  will  tell,  and 
the  pictures  of  the  artist  be  as  unlike  those  of  the  mechanical  photo¬ 
grapher  as  the  work  of  a  sign  painter  is  unlike  that  of  a  master  like 
Herkomer. 

i  cai]  excu8e  him;  he  talks  the  cant  of  his  caste.  But  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  Emrland  Photographic 
Association’s  Exhibition,  who  gratuitously  “snubs”  photographers  in  the 
iollowing  fashion?  He  thus  names  the  judges:— “  A  Royal  Academician 
and  J.  Jackson  Curnock,  artists;  Payne  Jennings,”  kc.,  kc.  The  last- 
named  gentlemen  he  evidently  looks  upon  as  nondescripts,  for  he  gives 
them  no  name;  he  only  tells  them  they  are  r.ot  art 

Alter  such  depressing  matter  as  this  I  gladly  turn  to  something  liekur 
and  moie  buoyant  to  Mr.  Cobb.  V  hen  we  look  at  the  airv  flights  ho 
takes  in  things  photographic  or  in  literary  directions,  or  to  the  more- 
literal  airiness  Of  his  recent  travellings,  one  gets  into  a  fresher  atmo¬ 
sphere.  What  an  enthusiast  he  is !  His  latest  recommendation  I 
photographic  societies  should  run  their  own  balloons.  I  ex; 
will  suggest  that  the  Publisher  of  Thb  British  Jou ks  ai.  o i  nloiodtiilBl 
should  deliver  its  copies  6  la  balloon  ’.  I  do  not  clearly  follow  his  argu¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  be  that  because  his  experience  in  balloons  not 
been  satisfactory  ho  recommends  their  adoption  by  others.  El 
ultimate  argument  is — well — halting  ;  for  he  r<  <  Mnmends  us  all  to  tr  v.  1 
in  the  air,  and  so  identify  ourselves  with  other-  lto  already  found— 

“  Hid  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth 
Huge  treasures  of  inestimable  worth.” 

The  connection  between  balloons  and  recesses  of  the  earth  is  not  obvious 
to  the  ordinary  intellect;  however,  it  is  an  ingenious  bit  of  literary 
ballooning.  If  his  logic  be  punctured  it  will  follow  the  fate  of  the 
balloon  similarly  treated. 

We  are  rather  familiar  with  the  b<  hindhandness  of  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel,  more  particularly  in  matters  “  dry  ;  ”  but  I  was  not 
prepared  to  find  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Prance  a 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  healthfulnes  or  harmfolnees  of  acetic  acid. 
Dr.  Vogel’s  emulsion  was  the  cause  of  the  question  being  raised,  acetic 
acid  being  used  in  it.  Seeing  that  development  by  solpbato  of  iron  and 
acetic  acid,  with  the  consequent  evolution  of  fumes  of  that  deadly  chemical, 
have  been  in  full  force  for  some  dozens  of  years,  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  discuss  its  unhealthiness. 

Emulsion — the  pet  of  the  profession — is  being  well  investigated. 
Captain  Abney  and  Dr.  Eder  are  deserving  well  of  all  photographers 
for  the  numerous  experiments  so  freely  given  to  the  world  with  no 
thought  of  gain.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  former  gentleman  has  taken  mr 
hint  of  some  time  back,  and  does  not  speak  any  longer  of  emulsions 
sensitive  to  all  radiations.  He  recognises  the  fact  that  the  heat  from 
boiling  Water  is  a  radiation. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  lion  and  the  mouse.  I  ought  to  feel  quite  a 
proud  mouse,  but,  according  to  another  gallant  captain,  I  am  a  “clown." 
Fie !  Captain  Turton,  that  was  rude,  and  you  know-  you  did  not  believe 
it.  However,  I  am  not  a  hit  vexed.  I  freely  condone  your  lapse  from 
the  code.  Prove  me  a  clown,  and  I  shall  be  concerned.  Now  you  aie 
quite  labouring  under  a  mistake.  I  made  no  comment  on  your  mUh - 
sifying  process.  If  you  had  given  that  to  the  world  and  rested  m  ; 
oars  photographers  would  have  been  sufficiently  thankful  ;  hut  when  yon 
identify  yourself  with  the  visionary  projects  of  another  writer  you 
must  of  necessity  take  the  consequence.  No  one,  even  of  your  taste 
and  skill,  can  avoid  the  loss  of  prestige  such  recommendations  must 
cause. 

One  other  gentleman  who  has  crossed  swords  with  me  could  not  he 
better  answered  than  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  in  his  last  letter,  who  tells  us 
of  the  artist  who  has  followed  Muybridge  in  his  trotting-horses,  but  tradi¬ 
tion  in  his  wheels.  If  one  be  right  the  other  is  wrong.  It  is  a  poor  rule 
that  wont  work  both  ways,  and  that  is  the  condition  of  Mr.  Burton's.  Ho 
has  no  right  to  pick  out  a  horse  in  motion.  If  his  theories  ar  right  with 
regard  to  it  so  they  must  be  with  regard  to  the  cases  I  named,  and  ri>c 
versd.  But  if  this  be  the  same  Mr.  Burton  whose  interesting  paper  I  read 
recently,  I  must  tender  him  my  thanks  for  one  capital  idea  — that  of  using 
a  hall  enema  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  dark  tent  with  wat-  r.  I  think 
the  idea  splendid.  I  shall  certainly  po=sess  myself  of  the  instrument,  as 
it  will  be  both  cheaper,  safer,  and  more  convenient  than  a  suspended 
water  bag.  Free  Lance. 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

International  Photographic  Exhirition  at  Vienna.— Thf.  In¬ 
fluence  of  Electric  Light  Upon  Growing  Plants. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  announces  by  circular  that  it 
intends  to  celebrate  the  attainment — not  of  its  majority,  but  of  tbe 
twentieth  year  of  its  existence — by  an  international  photographic 
exhibition  to  he  held  in  the  Royal  Imperial  Austrian  Museum  of  Art 
and  Industry  at  Vienna,  from  the  ‘23th  January  to  the  .list  March,  1S8I. 
The  exhibits  will  be  divided  into  seven  classes,  as  follows  : — 1.  Pictures 
either  historically  interesting  or  specially  prepared  for  the  illustration 
of  the  progressive  development  of  photography  and  its  adaptations. — 
“2.  Examples  of  photomechanical  methods,  such  as  heliogravure,  photo- 
1  relief  printing,  lichtdruck,  photolithography,  photozincography,  sc- 
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Companied,  whenever  possible,  by  the  plate  printed  from.  — 3.  Examples 
of  the  employment  of  photography  in  the  service  of  science,  art, 
industry;  and  educational  teaching. — 4.  Instruments  and  apparatus 
used  in  photography,  in  scientific  works  or  expeditions*  as  well  as  for 
educational  purposes.— 5.  New  photographic  processes  and  methods  of 
printing. — 6.  Publications  produced  or  illustrated  by  photomechanical 
methods. — 7.  Photographic  literature. 

Intending  exhibitors  are  requested  to  intimate  their  intention  (to  Dr. 
Hornig,  kk  Regierungsrath,  III.  Hauptstrasse  9,  Vienna)  before  the 
20th  December,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mention  the  space  desired. 
No  place  money  is  imposed  on  account  of  the  space  allotted.  All  articles 
intended  for  exhibition  must  reach  Vienna  by  the  6th  January  at  the 
latest.  When  desired  Dr.  Homlg  will  get  articles  framed  at  Vienna, 
should  exhibitors  prefer  to  send  them  so  far  unframed  ;  of  course  this 
would  be  done  at  the  said  exhibitor’s  risk  and  cost.  Every  object 
exhibited  must  have  the  exhibitor’s  name  and  address  distinctly  marked 
bn  the  object— in  the  case  of  frames,  in  front.  The  usual  arrangements 
and  regulations  regarding  the  receiving,  packing,  &c.,  of  exhibits  will 
be  enforced. 

Exhibitors  of  articles  coming  Under  class  5  are  earnestly  requested  to 
accompany  their  consignments  by  a  short  account  of  any  particulars 
regarding  preparations,  processes,  &c.,  employed  which  might  be  useful 
for  the  understanding  of  the  same.  Articles  which  do  not  sufficiently 
fulfil  this  requirement  may  be  rejected  by  the  examining  committee  on 
that  ground.  All  articles  sent  will  be  examined  by  the  examining  com¬ 
mittee,  and  any  found  unsuitable  will  be  rejected ;  the  object  being  not 
to  limit  the  exhibits,  but  to  induce  intending  exhibitors  to  select  their 
objects  with  care.  All  articles  of  the  nature  of  samples  which  have 
already  appeared  at  an  exhibition  in  Vienna  will,  therefore,  be  rejected. 
Every  exhibitor  whose  objects  are  passed  by  the  examining  committee 
will  receive  a  diploma.  A  catalogue,  edited  by  Dr.  Hornig,  will  be 
issued,  giving  full  particulars  regarding  the  exhibits. 

A  number  of  medals  and  diplomas  of  merit  will  be  awarded: — 1. 
For  complete,  collections  of  illustrations  of  the  development  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  or  of  single  branches  of  photography  with  a  special  view  to 
the  purposes  of  instruction. — 2.  For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of 
heliogravures  in  half-tones. — 3.  For  the  largest  and  most  varied  col¬ 
lection  of  good  photolithographs,  photo-relief  prints,  lichtdrucks, 
heliogravures,  &c. — 4.  For  the  introduction  of  new  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses  and  printing  methods. — 5.  For  extraordinary  adaptations  of 
photography  to  the  service  of  science,  art,  and  industry. — 6.  For  the 
richest  and  most  varied  collection  of  photographic  productions  for 
educational  purposes. — 7.  For  the  most  serviceable  photographic  appa¬ 
ratus  for  scientific  expeditions  and  works. — 8.  For  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  application  of  photography  to  the  production  or  illustration 
of  book  publications. — The  silver  medals  will  only  be  awarded  for 
important  discoveries  and  improvements. 

Herr  Siemens  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  influence 
of  electric  light  on  vegetation.  Every  night  from  five  o’clock  to  eleven, 
the  light,  1,400  candle  power,  furnished  by  a  Siemens’  dynamo-electric 
machine ,  was  projected  from  a  distance  of  two  metres  upon  the  glass 
roof  of  a  flat  hot-house  containing  pots  of  melons,  cucumbers,  mustard, 
parsnips,  and  beans.  One  set  of  flower  pots  was  kept  quite  in  darkness  ; 
a  second  set  was  exposed  to  electric  light  alone ;  a  third  to  daylight 
only;  and  a  fourth  to  both  day  and  electric  light.  The  plants  in 
the  first  set  remained  poor  and  yellow  and  soon  died  ;  those  in 
the  second  set  were  light-green  and  healthy ;  those  in  the  third 
were  darker  and  stronger;  and  those  in  the  fourth  set  were  darkest  in 
colour  and  the  strongest  of  all.  The  melon  and  cucumber  plants 
developed  much  more  rapidly  than  without  the  electric  light.  When 
the  electric  light  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  from  such  a  distance  that  they  were  not  affected  by  the 
heat,  its  effect  upon  plants,  which  grow  rapidly,  such  as  mustard,  was 
very  decided.  In  a  perfectly-closed  hothouse  the  not  very  abundant 
oxidised  nitrogen  products  formed  by  the  arc  of  light  had  no  disturbing 
influence  upon  the  vegetation.  Palms,  young  vines,  nectarines,  roses,  and 
geraniums  suffered  from  the  high  temperature  of  the  hothouse  caused 
by  the  electric  light,  yet  seemed  to  develope  all  the  better.  Early 
strawberries  also  ripened  sooner  with  the  assistance  of  electric  light,  and 
the  action  of  the  light  is  remarkable  at  even  a  greater  distance  than 
three  metres. 


Hleefitrgs  of  Satieties. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
14th  inst.,  at  5  a,  Pall  Mall  East, — Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.  S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Mr.  Hugh  Watson, 
Captain  Turton,  Mr.  A.  Pringle,  Mr.  IP.  W.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ernest  H. 
Goold,  and  Mr.  A.  Debenham. 

Mr.  S.  Davis  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  award  the 
Paget  prize.  There  had  been  four  competitors  who  sent  in  negatives  and 
unexposed  plates,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  process.  The 
specimens  sent  in  were  not  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  no  one 


showed  a  great  superiority  over  the  others.  With  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  the  competitors  were  communicated  with  and  all  information  was 
afforded.  The  processes  were  subjected  to  experimental  research  in 
regard  to  three  out  of  the  four,  with  the  result  that  the  prize  was  unani¬ 
mously  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  who  competed  under  the  pseudonym 
of  “  Eblana.”  The  Committee  stated  that  they  had  made  the  award 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Paget,  and 
without  reference  to  the  excellence  of  any  process  the  particulars  of 
which  had  been  made  public. 

Lieutenant  Dakwin  then  read  a  lengthy  description  of  the  process  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Chairman  having  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paget,  enclosing  a  cheque 
for  £50,  and  thanking  the  committee  for  the  time  and  attention  they  had 
devoted  to  the  matter,  presented  the  cheque  to  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  a  hope  that  the  formula  would  prove  valuable  both  to 
professional  and  amateur  photographers. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  on  A  Simple  and  Expeditious 
Method  of  Preparing  Pgrogallol  for  Dry  Plate  Development,  was  read  by 
Lieutenant  Darwin.  Prof.  Thorpe  stated  that  in  preparing  pyrogallol  for 
gallic  acid  the  temperature  was  of  great  importance,  as  if  too  high  the 
resulting  compound  instead  of  being  pyrogallol  would  resolve  itself  into 
metagallic  acid,  carbonic  dioxide,  and  water.  Prof.  Thorpe  strongly  re¬ 
commended  photographers  to  make  their  own  pyrogallol,  as  by  his  method 
it  could  be  manufactured  of  great  purity  at  about  a  seventh  of  the  cost 
of  commercial  samples. 

Captain  Abney  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Use  of  Iodide  and  Ammonia 
in  Gelatine  Emulsions,  in  answer  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Eder, 
deprecating  the  use  of  iodide  and  chloride.  Captain  Abney  contended 
that  bromo-iodide  plates  had  excellent  keeping  qualities,  did  not  give 
in  his  hands  red  fog,  as  had  been  stated,  and  were  not  peculiar  in  giving 
green  fog,  as  bromide  plates  with  certain  emulsions  and  pyrogallic 
developer  did  the  same.  The  advantage  of  being  able  to  work  in  a 
comparatively  well-illuminated  dark  room  over-balanced,  ho  thought, 
the  objections  which  had  been  advanced.  He  (Captain  Abney)  also 
introduced  a  new  “  sunshine  recorder,”  which  he  recommended  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  as  it  was  an  instrument  they  could  make  themselves. 

The  Chairman  expressed  himself  much  interested  in  the  instrument 
shown  that  evening,  as  he  believed  Campbell’s  recorder,  now  in  use,  wa 
very  misleading,  since  it  would  only  record  when  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly. 

Professor  Stokes  did  not  quite  concur  with  the  Chairman  in  regard  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  Campbell’s  recorder.  At  the  same  time  Captain 
Abney’s  instrument  was  an  extremely  valuable  one,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  answer  the  object  desired  by  the  meteorological  department, 
namely,  a  recorder  which  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  unskilled 
observers. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney, 

Mr.  W.  England  exhibited  a  series  of  views — some  of  them  instan¬ 
taneous  ones — taken  with  bromo-iodide  emulsion.  Some  of  these  plates 
had  been  kept  four  months  before  exposure,  but  showed  no  lack  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  Others  had  been  kept  for  three  months  previous  to  develop¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates  were  evident. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  showed  a  print  from  one  of  the  negatives 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  competition  for  the  Paget  prize. 

Captain  Abney  remarked  that  the  paper  he  used  in  his  sunshine 
recorder  was  that  prepared  by  the  process  known  as  the  cyanotype,  giving 
a  blue  image.  As  it  only  needed  washing  to  fix  it,  it  could  be  readily 
used. 

The  Chairman  then  reminded  the  members  that  the  election  of 
officers  would  take  place  at  the  February  meeting,  and  stated  that  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  business  that  evening  the  discussion  on  Gelatine 
Emulsions  wrould  be  postponed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  popular  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
Queen-street  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  8lh  instant,  Mr.  J.  Lessels,  Presi¬ 
dent,  occupying  the  chair.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  the  Hall 
being  quite  filled  in  every  part. 

The  subject  for  the  evening’s  entertainment  was  a  collection  of  slides 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Gorgy,  read  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  the  subject,  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
buried  cities.  He  described  very  vividly  the  scene  of  their  destruction, 
and  also  gave  various  experiences  of  his  own  while  travelling  there. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  other  engagements.  Mr.  Cox  was  obliged  to  leave 
before  the  slides  were  exhibited,  but  a  good  substitute  was  found  in  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies,  who  described  the  different  objects  of  interest  as  they 
passed  before  the  audience. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  terminated  the  proceedings. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  inst., — Mr.  John  Urie,  President,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a  large  attendance. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  approved  of,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  members : — Messrs.  Montague 
Paterson,  W.  B.  Malcolm,  Jas.  Caldwell,  D.  Robertson,  Geo.  J.  Brown, 
E.  Macwhannel,  and  E.  Lennox  Alexander. — The  following  gentlemen 
were  admitted  as  subscribers  : — Messrs.  John  Coutts,  Matthew  Kennedy, 
and  Thomas  Dunbar. 

The  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  unanimously 
appointed  the  following  three  gentlemen  to  act  as  judges  in  the  com¬ 
petitions,  two  forming  a  quorum,  viz. : — Messrs.  Walter  Macfarlane, 
Andrew  McTear,  and  J.  G.  Tunny. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  had  a  second  interview  with 
Mr.  Long  in  regard  to  the  competition  for  transparencies,  with  the 
following  results  : — 1.  That  the  gold  medal  was  to  be  given  for  the  dozen 
best  transparencies  for  the  lantern. — 2.  That  the  negatives  were  to  be 
produced,  but  they  could  be  either  dry  or  wet  plate. — 3.  That  the  winner 
was  to  present  a  set  of  prints  from  the  negatives  to  the  Association. — 4. 
That  the  locality  of  the  subjects  was  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  that  the  subjects  of  the  transparencies  could  be  anything  but  por¬ 
traiture  or  composition  pictures — that  is,  must  be  taken  direct  from  the 
negative,  and  the  negative  to  be  a  simple  picture  direct  from  the  camera. — 
5.  That,  in  order  to  afford  amateurs  and  others  who  had  not  cultivated  this 
branch  of  the  art  an  opportunity  of  being  able  to  compete  advantageously, 
the  time  for  competition  would  be  extended  to  the  1st  July,  1882.  —  6.  That 
Mr.  Long  dispensed  with  requiring  the  winner  to  divulge  his  formula,  as 
he  did  not  think  the  prize  would  be  an  adequate  consideration  for  his 
doing  so.- — 7.  That  the  competition  was  open  to  the  whole  Association. 

As  mentioned  at  the  previous  Council  meeting,  the  Secretary  intimated 
his  intention  to  offer  a  silver  medal  to  be  used  as  a  second  prize  in  the 
competition  for  transparencies. 

The  President  announced  that  the  exhibition  of  competition  and 
other  pictures  would  be  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  on 
Wednesday,  the  loth  inst,  from  7-30  till  10  o’clock  p.m.,  and  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  16th  inst.,  from  10  o’clock  a.m.  till  10  o’clock  p  m.  He  informed 
the  meeting  that  the  judges  would  be  entertained  at  dinner  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  invited  the  members  generally  to  attend. 

The  Treasurer  produced  a  negative  which,  when  taken  and  intensified 
by  bichloride  of  mercury,  produced  a  good  print,  but  six  months  after¬ 
wards  became  so  flat  that  a  satisfactory  print  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  McLellan  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  ammonia  had  evaporated. 

Mr.  Lease,  suggested  that,  the  mercury  being  a  solid  body  and  the 
ammonia  a  volatile  body,  the  ammonia  had  evaporated  and  a  reaction  of 
mercury  had  taken  place,  and  that  if  the  negative  were  again  brought 
under  the  fumes  of  ammonia  it  would  return  to  its  original  state. 

The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  a  misunderstanding  among  competi¬ 
tors  as  to  the  right  of  pictures  intended  exclusively  for  amateur 
competitions  to  compete  in  the  general  competition.  A  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  had  the  impression  that  the  general  competition  was  confined  to 
professional  members  ;  but,  on  referring  to  the  regulations,  this  was 
found  not  to  be  the  case. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  ot  Mr. 
Lease,  seconded  by  the  Secretary — “  That  if  an  amateur  gain  a  prize 
in  the  general  competition  he  be  excluded  from  taking  the  same  class  of 
prize  in  the  amateur  competition.” 

Presentation  prints  were  distributed  to  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  whose  subscriptions  were  paid,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  lhursday 
evening,  the  2nd  inst., —Mr.  Thos.  Parkinson  in  the  chair. 

The  evening  was  occupied  by  a  lantern  exhibition,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  W.  Banks,  who  exhibited  a  number  of  slides  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Dalton,  Tonge,  Taylor,  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Society,  together  with  a  series  of  views  of  the  principal  English 
cathedrals,  &c. 


CorrespuiHntt. 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Club  Portrait  Photography  Indigenous  to  American  Soil.— 
Who  is  “Free  Lance ? Alleged  Artistic  Immorality  of 
Collodion  Transfers  Painted  in  Oil. — A  New  Organic  De¬ 
veloper  for  Transfers. — History  of  the  Transfer  Process: 
the  Permanence  of  Pictures  thus  Produced. — John  Stuart’s 
Opinion. — Suitability  of  Collodion  Transfers  for  Club  W  ork. 
Transfers  with  a  Crayon  Surface. — The  English  and  American 
Systems  of  Colouring  Transfers  Contrasted. — W  hat  a  St. 
Louis  Editor  thinks  of  Cheap  Coloured  Portraiture. — Body 
Colour  Painting. — Influence  of  Sunlight  on  certain  Pigments. 
— The  Fugitive  Beds  Supplanted  by  the  New  Vermilions. 
Canvas  as  a  Base  for  the  Transfer  Contrasted  with  Paper 
or  Cardboard. — How  to  Baise  the  Status  of  Club  York  in 
England. 

“  Free  Lance”  having  alluded  to  me  in  a  somewhat  pointed  mannei,  I 
embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  a  few  comments  on  bis 
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remarks.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  as  to  the  art  education  of 
the  ouvriers  of  the  continent — at  anyrate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able 
to  trace  any  connection  between  each  education  and  the-  implied  failure 
of  club  portraiture  there.  The  two,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other.  Club  portrait  photography,  viewed  abstractly,  has 
no  connection  with  either  process,  quality,  or  price.  1  have  seen  club 
portraits  possessing  such  admirable  finish  and  art  qualities  as  to  qualify 
them  for  a  position  in  the  fine-art  galleries  of  the  most  fastidious.  I 
have  also  seen  club  portraits  so  vile  in  every  quality  relating  to  art  that 
I  would  not  trust  myself  to  select  lauguagi  to 

them  aright;  and  1  may  at  once  state  that  1  ....  een  more  of  the 
latter  than  the  former. 

What  I  am  now  about  to  say  will,  perhaps,  astonish  English  readers 
(let  me  premise,  par  parenthese,  that  there  are  numerous  American  as 
well  as  English  readers  of  the  ubiquitous  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  who  w'ill  not  be  slow  to  pull  me  up  should  I  deviate  from  bare 
fact);  and  it  is  this— clnb  photography  in  England,  tnpared  with 
club  photography  in  America,  is  almost.  (<>'»  hj  >  >■„.  Here,  nearly 
everything  is  done  by  the  club  system,  whether  it  be  the  purchasing  of 
a  bedstead  or  a  bureau,  a  family-bible,  a  sewing-machine,  or  even,  a.^  I 
observe  by  a  recently-issued  prospectus,  a  house.  Is  it,  therefore,  t •  >  be 
wondered  at  that  for  more  years  than  I  can  ascertain  club  portraiture 
has  found  in  America  a  congenial  home?  And  let  th<  re-  be  no  mi 
as  to  the  social  or  artistic  status  of  some  of  those  photographers  who.  in 
New  York  among  other  places,  engage  in  club  portraiture.  I  know  c : 
one  who  possesses  a  name  deservedly  high,  whose  works  are  real 
art  productions,  his  business  large,  his  reputation  so  good  as  to  catlM 
him  to  have  to  send  to  England  and  .Scotland  era;,  -  ■ 

200  or  300  dollars  each  (from  negatives  taken  of  eastern  visitor.-),  at  i i, 
tervals  of  wonderful  frequency,  possesses  an  important  private  connection, 
and  yet  has  for  years  done,  and  is  now  doing,  a  large  club  tl 
his  “agents”  being  legion.  I  believe  I  speak  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  commercial  street  in  New  I  or1.;,  a  village  in 
the  State,  or  a  town  or  city  throughout  the  whole  United  States  of 
America  in  which  club  photography  has  not  one  or,  in  some  instances, 
numerous  representatives. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  narrow  the  field.  Precluded  by  pre-4 
circumstances  from  being  able  to  take  the  ground  occupied  by  all 
the  other  leaders,  viz.,  regarding  “Free  Lance”  as  an 
or  unknown  individual,  and  knowing  much  more  of  his  opinions 
on  the  matter  in  question  than  lie  has  express-  J.  perhaps  out  of  a 
feeling  of  delicacy  towards  myself,  I  recognise  in  him  a  gentleman 
of  cultivated  art  taste,  an  able  chemist,  a  clever  photographer,  and  a 
trenchant  writer — all  of  which  will  lie  understood  as  the  friendly  shako 
of  the  hand  previous  to  the  “  now,  come  on  !  ’  We  both  profess  I 
philosophers,  and  necessarily  we  can,  while  discussing  measures,  abstain 
from  handling  “men”  other,  of  course,  than  one  another.  In  the  tilt- 
yard  into  which  I  invite  him  we  shall  have  plenty  of  room  for 
“  pummelling  ”  the  opinions  of  each  other  for  a  short  time:  but  that 
period  may  be  brief,  for  the  subject  is  one  calculated  to  attract  many 
combatants. 

The  artistic  morality  or  “immorality  ”  of  enlarged  collodion  tnu 
painted  in  oils — that  is  the  question;  the  question,  of  course,  as  id 
to  club  portraiture. 

I  have  all  along  most  conscientiously  advocated  carbon  as  a  basis  tor 
large  photographs  that  were  to  be  painted  in  oils— never  mind  small  work 
at  present— on  the  ground  of  its  stability.  From  this  position  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  intend  to  make  the  slightest  departure  ;  for  the  whole  sum 
of  my  experience  is  in  favour  of  carbon  printing  as  the  “  real  tine:, 
able”  in  photography.  But  there  are  conditions  under  which  pictures 
may  be  made  in  silver  which  are  very  much  less  liable  I  than 

silver  pictures  obtained  under  other  conditions— a  developed 
representing  the  former,  and  an  albumenised  print  tlie  latter,  of  these 
phases.  A  collodion  transparency  which  is  intended  eventually  to  become 
a  “collodion  transfer  ”  may  be  developed  under  such  cireuu  - 
to  yield  a  fine,  dark  colour  that  shall  not  be  affected  by  atmospheric 
for  a  very  long  time.  A  good  method  of  obtaining  this  colour  is  by 
developing  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  citric  acid ;  although  ctbod 

is  by  using  a  new  organic  iron  preparation  not  yet  known  to  the  English 
“  workmen  ”  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  whose  advantage  a  ma\  lie  summed 
up  in  cleaner  pictures,  purer  colours,  a  reduction  of  the  exposure  from 
minutes  to  seconds,  and  a  still  greater  degree  of  permanence. 

The  collodion  transfer  process  now  in  vogue  was  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  M.  Moitessier  (a  Frenchman)  and  Mr.  Wenderoth  (an  American', 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  (now  of  This 

was  done  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  latter  gentleman  bad 
an  establishment  in  Baker-street,  London,  and  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  present  writer  it  was  presented  by  them  to  the  public. 
Some  of  Disderi’s  transfers  on  enamelled  paper  iu  my  possession,  made 
for  me  by  Mr.  FraAorious  about  a  dozen  years  ag>-.  by  the  method  he 
published  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Ai  mana<  for 
.are  still  as  perfect  as  when  first  made.  This  Disden  method,  perfected  by 
that  artist  in  1S64,  was  mainly  intended  by  him  for  printing  oarf<£  and 
cabinets  for  publication,  and  many  thousand  pictures  of  the  Royal 
family  were  thus  produced  and  published.  They  were  toned  by 
mercury  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  renders  all  the  more  wonder¬ 
ful  their  excellent  state  of  preservation  after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  <  d 
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this  class  of  picture— that  is,  small-sized  collodion  transfers  on  paper — 
the  most  perfect  ones  I  have  ever  seen  were  some  of  the  Royal  family 
by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Ryde.  They  were  enlarged,  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  cabinet  pictures,  from  carte  negatives.  The  tones  were 
those  of  the  richest  class  of  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper;  while 
the  toning  agent  employed  (not  mercury)  left  no  doubt  of  their  per¬ 
manence.  I  have  always  considered  myself  indebted  to  Mr.  Hughes  for 
having  shown  me  what  the  collodion  transfer  process  was  capable  of 
being  made  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  man  of  taste.  Let  me  here 
adduce  what  another  able  photographer,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Buchanan- 
street,  Glasgow,  wrote  concerning  collodion  transfers  eleven  years  ago: — 
“  I  may  here  mention,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  the 
transferring  of  collodion  films,  and  who  may  think  of  doing  so,  that 
there  is  no  quicker,  cheaper,  or  more  permanent  method  of  producing 
enlargements  or  copies  of  negatives,  and  last,  though  not  least,  so  simple 
in  its  workings  that  the  veriest  tyro  cannot  fail  of  success.  As  an 
instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  it,  I  can  produce  a  negative  and  have 
a  dozen  copies  taken  from  it  in  from  one  to  two  hours  ;  or  an  enlargement 
any  size  that  can  be  conveniently  coated  with  collodion  may  be  produced 
complete  and  ready  for  the  artist,  if  to  be  coloured,  in  about  the  same 
time.”  These  few  remarks,  which  partake  of  a  somewhat  historical 
character,  are  made  by  me  for  the  benefit  of  some  who  imagine  that  the 
collodion  transfer  process  is  a  secret  one  the  nature  of  which  has  only 
just  recently  been  divulged.  M.  Moitessier  made  these  transfers  in 
1857. 

Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  process  possessing  such  qualities  as 
are  described  by  Mr.  Stuart  should  be  eagerly  seized  upon  by  those  who 
desired  to  turn  out  work  in  large  quantities  and  at  a  cheap  rate  for 
clubs  ?  The  wonder  would  be  were  it  otherwise.  Having  everything 
to  recommend  it,  this  process  is,  par  excellence ,  the  one  of  all  others  in  the 
production  of  which  silver  plays  a  part  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  enlarger,  especially  when  the  work  has  to  be  finished  in  oils.  I  maj'- 
here  observe  that  one  American  firm  who  produce  all  their  enlargements 
by  the  collodion  transfer  process  have,  by  a  departure  from  the  recog¬ 
nised  methods  and  routine  of  their  production,  been  able  to  turn  out 
these  picture  with  a  surface  eminently  suited  for  the  requirements  of  the 
crayon  artist.  This  firm  (who  confine  their  operations  to  the  trade,  or, 
pardon  me,  the  profession)  can,  if  required,  send  home  framed  and. 
finished  in  crayon  a  picture  at  midday  which  was  only  enlarged  the 
same  morning.  The  work  is  such  as  to  show  no  indication  of  collodion 
having  been  employed  in  its  production.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  of 
what  collodion  is  capable,  and  I  do  not  here  mean  work  of  a 
common  or  low  class,  but  such  as  possess  a  fair  share  of  artistic  merit 
and  “  go.” 

Previous  to  coming  to  America  I  had  been  informed  that  collodion 
transfers  were  little,  if  at  all,  known  here.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake!  The  text  and  advertising  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  had  not  been  studied  by  enterprising  readers  in  America 
for  nothing,  and  the  seeds  thus  sown  had  germinated  all  over  the 
country. 

But  the  system  of  colouring  adopted  in  America  differs  in  some  re¬ 
spects  from  that  in  England.  In  the  English  system,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  English  transfer  artists  at  work,  the  face  receives  merely  a  wash  of 
transparent  colour  mixed  with  megilp,  this,  when  dry,  having  the 
shadows,  eyes,  and  hair  strengthened  by  pigments  possessing  more  body. 
This  imparts  an  appearance  which  leads  a  spectator  to  conclude  that 
they  are  merely  varnished  solar  prints  sponged  over  with  a  wash  of  water 
colour.  This  latter  class  of  picture  has  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  “thousands  upon  thousands;”  but  the  taste  having  been 
elevated,  or  a  certain  kind  of  grim  education  having  been  arrived  at  by 
the  universal  fading  of  such  pictures,  this  kind  of  work  has  now  become 
obsolete.  It  was  probably  from  a  firm  belief—  arrived  at  by  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  specimens — that  the  collodion  transfers  of  a  certain  English 
firm  now  established  in  America  were  identical  with  the  “painted 
solars”  of  which  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer,  published  in  his  journal  for  March,  1879,  the  following 
encouraging  remarks: — “We  are  afraid  they  [the  firm  in  question]  will 
find  that  this  style  and  almost  every  other  coloured  cheap  picture  have 
already  had  their  day  in  this  country.  If  they  are  successful,  which  we 
sincerely  hope  they  may  be,  we  shall  be  surprised  and  astonished.”  This 
is  quoted  to  show  the  American  estimate  of  transfer  work  finished  by 
the  English  system  of  painting. 

The  American  method  of  painting  transfers — the  national  term  here 
being  intended  only  to  distinguish  between  the  two  systems — imparts  a 
different  appearance  to  the  work,  which  partakes  quite  of  the  character 
of  an  oil  painting,  and  about  the  nature  of  which  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  Body  colours  are  used  throughout — on  the  face  as  well  as  the 
dress,  hair,  and  background.  The  “body”  of  the  face  pigments  first 
applied  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  to  obliterate  all  details,  hence  the 
likeness  is  easily  retained.  The  finishing  of  a  picture  by  this  method  is 
more  costly  than  by  the  English  system,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time,  and  doubtless  a  higher  degree  of  skill  in 
the  artist ;  but  the  people — even  that  section  of  the  middle  classes  who 
refer  obtaining  their  portraits  through  clubs — willingly  pay  a  much 
igher  price  to  have  what  they  designate  “  real  oil  paintings.”  Indeed 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  pictures  are  accepted  by  the  average 
working  classes  in  Great  Britain  which  by  the  same  classes  in  New 


York,  and  doubtless  other  large  cities  in  America,  would  be  rejected. 
The  principle  of  the  American  ouvrier  seems  to  be  that  so  tersely 
expressed  by  the  negro  who  says — “  When  I  hab  a  ting  I  hah  a  ting  ” — 
a  sort  of  Aut  Caesar  aut  nullus  feeling  applied  to  his  portrait  in 
oils. 

The  American  artist,  too,  avers  that  work  painted  by  the  English 
system  must  of  necessity  fade,  so  far  as  the  pigments  arc  concerned. 
Conversing  on  this  topic  with  Mr.  Breicht,  the  chief  artist  in  a  place 
where  many  transfers  are  coloured,  I  found  him  firmly  imbued  with 
the  doctrines  recently  promulgated  by  Professor  Ogden  N.  Rood,  in  his 
valuable  work,  Modern  Chromatics,  with  Application  to  Art  and  Industry, 
and  who  gives  a  list  of  all  transparent  colours  that  should  be  avoided 
by  artists  on  account  of  their  liability  to  fade  in  the  light,  in  this  list 
being  found  several  without  which  an  English  transfer  painter  would 
think  his  palette  incomplete.  I  wish  to  convey  no  covert  sneer  at  the 
good,  honest  old  English  sun  when  I  say  that  pigments  which  in  Britain 
pass  muster  as  on  the  whole  tolerably  permanent,  would  in  New  York 
be  bleached  in  the  course  of  a  week.  Professor  Rood  gives  a  list  of 
colours  which  were  affected  by  an  exposure  to  sunlight  for  seventy 
hours,  and  found  that  a  still  shorter  exposure  sufficed  to  cause  pale 
washes  of  carmine,  yellow  lake,  brown  pink,  Italian  pink,  violet 
carmine,  and  others  to  be  “completely  faded  out.”  Mr.  Breicht,  who 
appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  transfer  painting  as 
practised  in  London,  has  submitted  to  me  a  sheet  of  cardboard  painted 
with  strips  of  the  following  colours,  which  he  says  are  much  employed 
by  English  artists  : — Scarlet  lake  ;  light  red  ;  Payne’s  grey  ;  French 
blue  ;  madder  brown  ;  yellow  ochre ;  and  a  face  colour  composed  of 
scarlet  lake  and  light  red.  These  were  made  up  with  megilp;  and,  one 
half  of  the  sheet  having  been  covered  with  an  opaque  card  so  as  to 
protect  that  portion  from  light,  the  whole  was  exposed  to  sunlight  for 
fifty  hours.  I  was  present  when  the  seals  were  broken  and  the  result 
of  the  action  of  light  made  apparent.  It  was  as  follows  : — Scarlet 
lake — half  gone;  light  red — unchanged ;  Payne’s  grey — very  badly 
faded  ;  French  blue—  unchanged  ;  madder  brown — much  faded  ;  yellow 
ochre — unchanged;  face  colour — lake  gone,  red  remaining. 

In  a  place  where  light  exercises  such  powerful  bleaching  properties  it 
behoves  the  artist  to  select  his  pigments  with  skill.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  although  the  lovely  madders,  lakes,  pinks,  and  carmines 
have  a  black  record  against  them  as  regards  permanence,  their  places  can 
be  ably  filled  by  one  or  other  of  the  vermilion  family;  although  what 
vermilion  is  it  would  now  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say.  Originally 
a  red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  with  or  without  a  little  sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony,  vermilion  has  of  late  been  “improved”  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  made  without  any  mercury  whatever,  and  to  have  acquired  new  pro¬ 
perties  as  regards  colour  and  transparence.  Calling  upon  Mr.  H.  J. 
Newton,  the  other  morning,  I  found  him  metaphorically  “up  to  the 
eyes  ”  in  vermilion,  numerous  samples  of  which  lay  around,  and  some 
of  which  he  had  that  morning  prepared  by  different  processes  or  for¬ 
mulas — a  prelude  to  the  selection  and  adoption  of  a  particularly  rich 
shade,  some  tons  weight  of  which  were  to  be  manufactured  by  his  son, 
who  is  a  paint  manufacturer.  What  I  noticed  was  that  there  was  a 
great  variety  in  the  tints  of  these  “  vermilions,”  and  that  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  were  very  transparent,  while  I  was  assured  by 
Mr.  Newton  that  from  the  very  nature  of  their  preparation  their  per¬ 
manence  could  be  guaranteed.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  have  artists 
of  late  been  looking  with  a  view  to  have  the  lakes  and  carmines  deposed 
and  their  places  occupied  by  more  reliable  and  yet  equally  beautiful 
successors. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  great  cause  of  the  detraction  to  which 
painted  transfers  are  so  liberally  subjected  by  the  connoisseur  is  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  cardboard  upon  which  they  are  mounted. 
Before  leaving  England  I  devised  a  method  by  which  the  delicate  collo¬ 
dion  film  could  be  transferred  to  prepared  canvas  with  the  same  facility 
as  it  is  now  transferred  to  gelatined  paper.  But  my  experiments  there, 
being  confined  to  bits  of  canvas  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
in  dimension,  were  comparatively  valueless  for  artistic  purposes,  al¬ 
though  they  satisfied  me  as  to  the  great  ease  and  certainty  by  which 
the  transfer  could  be  effected.  I  have  quite  recently  made  some  trials 
on  larger  canvas,  and  the  results  are  most  gratifying.  It  was  beautiful 
to  see  the  broad  smile  which  came  over  the  face  of  the  German 
artist  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  when  I  showed  him  an 
experimental  canvas,  25  x  20  inches,  containing  a  brilliant  transfer. 
“  That,”  said  he,  “  is  a  transfer  which  any  artist  might  feel  proud  to 
paint.” 

The  number  of  enlarged  club  portraits  which  are  made  in  New  York 
is  something  wonderful.  There  is  one  establishment  in  Bond-street 
that  employs  an  innumerable  force  of  artists.  The  staple  of  their 
work  is  12  x  10,  and  every  method  of  colouring  is  had  recourse  to,  in¬ 
cluding  oil,  water,  crayons,  and  powder.  Working  as  they  do  solely 
for  the  profession  there  is  nothing  at  the  door  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  such  a  great  picture  factory  ;  and  yet  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  are  sent  out,  framed,  every  day.  The 
enlarging  of  this  mass  of  work  is  done  by  one  man  with  two  lads  to 
assist  him,  The  process  employed  is  necessarily  one  possessing  great 
rapidity,  short  exposures  and  quick  developments  being  the  practice. 
The  data  above  given  were  those  for  bright  days ;  during  the  short 
winter  days — never  so  short  here  as  in  England — the  aid  of  artificial  light 
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will  doubtless  have  to  be  invoked.  Unless  I  have  been  misinformed, 
the  oil  painting  department  of  this  establishment  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  artist  at  one  time  well  known  in  English  circles.  The 
frames  are  all  made  on  the  premises,  and  the  work  is  mainly  dispensed 
through  the  agency  of  clubs.  This  is  only  one  of  several  establishments 
of  a  similar  kind  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Club  photography,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  per  se  artistically  low  or  im¬ 
moral,  nor  is  the  collodion  transfer  system  one  to  be  held  in  light 
esteem  ;  aud  what  is  true  of  each  by  itself  is  also  true  of  both  when  com¬ 
bined.  I  have  seen  vile  productions  of  this  combination,  as  I  also  have 
of  every  process  practised,  even  the  daguerreotype  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  system,  but  of  some  hitch  in  carrying  that  system  properly 
into  effect.  It  is  said  that  high-toned  artists  will  not  paiut  such 
work. 

This  I  opine  is  a  mere  matter  of  pecuniary  arrangement,  the  low 
price  at  which  club  transfers  have  to  be  painted  necessitating  the 
employment  upon  them  of  artists  who  are  content  to  work  at  a  low  rate 
of  remuneration.  Let  photographers  unite  to  raise  the  prices  of  their 
oil  club  work  and  secure  the  services  of  a  higher  class  of  painters, 
and  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to  the  iuuendoes  so  plainly  levelled 
at  club  work  of  this  kind.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

New  York,  November  9,  1880. 


IODIDE  IN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  corrections  of  last  week 
he  states—  “  All  plates  prepared  with  iodide  refused1  toTteep.”  As  the 
makers  of  a  bromo-iodised  gelatine  plate  we  cannot  allow  that  state¬ 
ment  to  pass  uncoutradicted,  and  herewith  enclose  two  5x4  negatives 
just  developed,  from  plates  coated  with  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  made 
last  March. 

The  advantages  of  an  iodide  in  the  film  have  never  yet  been  contro¬ 
verted  ;  the  chief  features  are  greater  freedom  from  halation,  clearer 
shadows,  and  more  latitude  in  the  exposure  without  loss  of  rapidity. 
Given  plates  that  will  keep  without  any  special  care  bestowed  upon 
them  for  at  least  nine  months:  we  think  you  and  all  photographers  will 
agree  that  therein  are  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  profession,  who, 
as  a  body,  do  not  buy  plates  for  storage,  but  for  use,  sometimes,  imme¬ 
diately  after  they  are  purchased.  ' 

In  conclusion  :  we  may  mention  that  we  have  some  more  of  the 
same  batch  of  plates,  and  later  on  we  intend  to  expose  and  develope 
them,  and  shall  report  thereon. —  We  are,  yours,  &c. , 

High  Holborn,  W.G.,  December  14,  1880.  J.  Bishop  &  Co. 

[The  accompanying  negatives  show  no  sign  of  deterioration. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

THE  ELIMINATION  OF  HYPO.  FROM  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Since  August,  1878,  I  have  used  eau  dc  javelU-  as  an 
eliminator  of  hypo.,  and  the  formula  appeared  from  Mr.  George  Rotter, 
of  Dresden,  in  your  Almanac  of  1879,  page  132.  I  can  only  say  that 
since  I  have  treated  the  prints  in  this  manner  I  have  had  no  discoloura¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  my  photographs  have  been  subjected  to  very  trying 
climates. 

The  saving  of  time  is  immense,  the  whole  process  taking  about  an 
hour — say  five  minutes  for  clearing  the  free  silver,  ten  minutes  for 
toning,  fifteen  minutes  in  the  hypo,  bath,  ten  minutes  in  No.  1  eau  de 
javelle  bath,  ten  minutes  in  No.  2,  and  ten  minutes  in  water — after 
which  the  test  of  “eating  a  print”  at  least  shows  that  there  is  no  taste 
of  hypo. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Coteswokth. 

Cowdenknowes,  Earlston,  N.B.,  December  11,  1880. 


THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  SILVER  AND  BROMIDE  IN 
EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  venture  to  supplement  Mr.  George  Dawson’s  reply  to 
“  Puzzled  ”  with  some  further  remarks. 

Three  batches  of  emulsion  were  prepared — No.  1  with  a  very  small 
excess,  No.  2  with  a  moderate  excess  (two  grains  to  the  ounce),  and  No. 
3  with  a  very  large  excess  (twenty  grains  to  the  ounce)  of  potassium 
bromide.  The  result  was  as  follows: — No.  1,  after  six  hours’  boiling, 
was  but  very  slightly  more  sensitive  than  the  same  emulsion  not  boiled 
at  all,  and  still  transmitted  red  light.  No.  2  attained  its  full  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  about  half-an-hour,  and  transmitted  blue  light.  No.  3  became 
fully  sensitive  with  only  five  minutes’  boiling,  and  also  transmitted  blue 
light. 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  experiments,  that  a  moderate  excess  of  bro¬ 
mide  must  be  present  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  sensitiveness,  and  the 
larger  the  excess  the  less  boiling  there  is  required. 


There  are  several  substances  which  can  be  substituted  for  the  excess 
of  bromide,  and  also  many  substances  which,  if  present,  prevent  the  full 
sensitiveness  being  attained ;  but,  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  question,  1  only  mention  the  fact. — I  am,  yours,  kc., 

December  13,  1880.  E.  Farmer. 


GAS  FIRES. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — You  were  good  enough,  in  the  Journal  of  the  week 
before  last,  to  mention  my  name  in  connection  with  a  smokeless  fire — 
the  same  in  general  principle  as  that  of  Dr.  Siemens. 

This  fire  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Cosmo  lanes,  and  consists  essentially  of  an 
arrangement  applied  to  an  ordinary  grate,  whereby  the  combustion  of 
coke  is  stimulated  by  gas.  There  is  a  fire-brick  arrangement  which 
takes  the  place  of  Dr.  Siemens’s  “regenerator,”  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  comparing  the  two  fires,  seems  to  act  quite  as  well.  If  any 
of  your  readers  care  to  see  the  apparatus  they  are  welcome  to  do  so 
by  calling  here. 

Please  understand  that  I  do  not  wish  this  letter  to  act  as  an  “  unpaid 
advertisement.”  The  fitting  of  gas  fires  is  not  a  thing  at  all  in  our  line. 
Anyone  once  thoroughly  understanding  the  arrangement  can  have 
an  ordinary  fire  fitted  with  it  by  any  gasfitter  for  a  few  shillings. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  K.  BoiiTW, 

(Meet rs.  lanes  <k  Burton,  Consult  mj  Bujinsers./ 

7,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  December  11,  1880. 


The  Photographic  Club. — As  usual,  on  festive  occasions,  Mr. 
Cobb  indulged  the  members  of  tire  Photographic  Club,  at  t Lei r  annual 
dinner,  with  a  topical  song,  which  we  append.  We  do  not  hold  our1 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressd  in  the  verses  annexed,  aud  must 
ask  our  readers  to  remember  that  they  were  delivered  after  dinner  :  — 


There’s  a  time  for  every  thing,  ’tis  said, 
So  now  we’Jl  all  be  jolly. 

Who  can’t  relax  the  tension  of  toil 
Must  reap  the  reward  of  bis  folly. 

That  mirth  and  wisdom  may  combine 
A  universal  fact  is  ; 

But  we’ll  put  the  theory  all  aside, 

And  now  go  in  for  practice. 

For  it  is  just  so. 

I  pledge  you  my  assurance  that  it  is 
just  so. 

’Tis  now  about  a  year  ago 
Since  this  our  Club  was  started, 

Tho’  many  have  joined  our  ranks  since 
then, 

Others  are  too  faint-hearted. 

’Twas  said  we  must  collapse  for  lack 
Of  that  cement  call’d  social  ; 

But  a  most  egregious  wrong  was  that, 
For  each  one  has  his  bushel. 

Oh  !  ’tis  just  so. 

I  pledge  you  my  assurance  that  it  is 
just  so. 

And  stretching  like  a  rubber  band, 

Yet  tough  as  well  tanned  leather 
Are  the  massive  conic  of~anity 
Which  bind  our  (flub  together. 

To  other  meu’s  opinions  we 
Are  pliable  and  plastic, 

Tho’  in  discussion  we  may  seem 
Somewhat  enthusiastic. 

And  it  should  be  so. 

I  pledge  you  my  assurance  that  it 
should  be  so. 

I  venture,  gentlemen,  tonight 
To  make  a  few  suggestions 
On  things  pertaining  to  our  Club, 

Which  may  be  ticklish  questions. 

The  first  which  stands  upon  my  list, 

And  on  which  I  make  a  raid,  is 
I  wish  to  know  the  reason  why 
We’re  here  without  the  ladies. 

For  it  is  just  so. 

And  I  wish  to  know  the  reason  why 
it  should  be  so. 

Asa  simple  act  of  policy 
It  was  at  least  short-sighted, 

For  such  a  thing  could  never  go 
Entirely  unrequited. 

T’have  invited  them  for  once  as  guests, 
It  could  have  injured  no  one  ; 

But  now  we  can’t  affect  surprise 
When  they  try  to  put  the  screw  on. 

For  it  will  be  so. 

I  pledge  you  my  assurance  that  it 
will  be  so. 


I  can  but  think  the  gentleman 
Who  made  that  proposition 
Himself  expected  it  would  meet 
A  crushing  opposition  ; 

And  wny  it  passed  I  cannot  tell, 

In  fact  it  beats  me  hollow, 

But  when  a  black  sheep  leaves  the  fold 
There  are  plenty  more  who  fellow. 

It  Is  always  so. 

I  pledge  you  my  assurance  it  is 
always  so. 

There  must  some  special  reason  be 
For  this  absurd  proceeding. 

For  ladies  mostly  grace  the  board 
At  any  special  feeding 
Those  misanthropes  who  thus  opposed 
Their  presence  here  must  tell  os 
Their  reasons  why,  and  good  ones  too, 
Lest  indignation  swell  us. 

For  it  will  be  so. 

I  pledge  you  my  assurance  that  it 
will  be  so. 

I  know  their  conscience  troubles  them. 
And  they  dreaded  this  exposure. 

But  there’s  plenty  more  to  follow  yet. 

Tho'  I  ll  make  no  disclosure. 

The  ladies  may  be  vessels  weak. 

They  may  be  frail  and  tickle, 

J  Bin  as  sure  as  they  have  slighted  been, 

I  They’ve  put  a  rod  in  pickle. 

And  they'll  use  it  too. 

I  pledge  you  my  assurance  that  it 
wilt  be  so. 

The  nert  thing  I  must  speak  about— 
Now  this  is  on  the  strict  “  y  T" — 
There’s  a  speculation  on  the  board. 

The  gossips  say— but  »c  shall  aee. 

’Tis  called  by  some  a  bubble  senerae. 

A  uut  without  a  kernel. 

“  The  club  is  just  about  to  launch 
An  independent  journaL’’ 

But  it  is  not  so. 

I  pledge  you  my  assurance  that  it 
is  not  so. 

Now  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind. 

Those  who  serve  on  committee. 

To  let  such  things  as  this  go  forth 
Is  slandering  and  a  pity. 

You  know  the  ways  and  means  exist. 
Which  long  ago  were  floated. 

To  publish  how  emulsion's  made, 

Or  how  the  plates  are  costed. 

And  it  is  just  so. 

1  pledge  you  my  assurance  that  it  is 

just  so 


Now.  gentlemen,  before  I  clo^e 
I’ll  ask  for  your  permission 
To  invite  those  erring  friends  of  ours 
To  express  their  deep  contrition. 

Just  let  them  prove  their  penitence. 

I'll  tell  them  how  to  do  it— 

A  bottle  of  champagne  all  round 
Is  the  fittest  way  to  show  it. 

And  it  will  be  so. 

I  pledge  you  my  assurance  that  It 
will  be  so. 
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n  EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No*charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the 
person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the 
notice  will  not  appear. 

For  exchange,  a  No.  3  Ross’s  symmetrical  lens  (portable)  and  cash,  for  a  No. 
4  tr  5  triplet,  by  the  same  maker.— Address,  N.  Webb,  chemist  and  photo¬ 
grapher,  Caine,  Wilts. 

A  12  X  12  Kinnear  camera,  with  swing-back,  focussing-screw,  &c.,  in  thorough 
good  condition,  will  be  exchanged  for  Dtdlineyer’s  rectilinear  lens  and 
apparatus  for  half- plates,  or  good  triplet  and  ditto. — Address,  Mr.  Sherlock, 
79,  Blackman-road,  Leeds. 

For  exchange,  a  half-plate  Derogy  lens,  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  and 
brass-bound  half-plate  camera,  for  an  8-i  X  8-J-,  bellows- body  camera,  folding 
tailboard,  and  swing-back,  with  either”  wet  or  dry  backs.— Address,  H.  G. 
Cocking,  High-road,  Lee,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  my  Dallmeyer’s  triple  achromatic  lens,  for  10x8  plates,  for  a 
rapid  rectilinear,  8£  X  6*.  Wanted,  a  studio  camera  for  double  cartes  and 
cabinets,  also,  backgrounds,  interior  and  exterior.  Good  exchanges  offered. — 
Address^  J.  W.  H.,  Crown  Villa,  Park-place,  Eltham,  Kent. 

In  exchange,  for  a  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  10  X  8  lens,  or  a  Dallmeyer’s 
10  X  8  °rapid  rectilinear  lens  (must  be  a  good  instrument),  a  Seavey’s 
gothic  brand  interior  background,  almost  new,  also  a  quarter-plate  French 
lens  and  camera.— Address,  R.  J.  Saville,  Melrose  House,  N  orth  Parade, 
Beverley-road,  Hull. 

We  will  exchange  a  rolling-press,  with  cast  iron  bed  and  steel  plate,  for 
12  X  10  pictures,  a  Ross’s  10  X  8  O.  A.  doublet,  and  a  Ross’s  quarter-plate 
portrait  lens,  for  a  good  cabinet  portrait  lens  that  will  take  a  standing  figure, 
about  eight  inches  focal  length.  Difference  in  value  adjusted.— Address, 
J.  and  J.  Dutton,  Bath. 

For  exchange,  a  whole-plate  lens,  by  Burr  ;  also,  new  ferrotype  repeating-back 
camera,  with  four  quarter-plate  lenses  to  take  four  pictures  on  7  X  5  ferro- 
tvpe,  or,  by  repeating,  eight  10  X  7.  Wanted,  lecture  sets  of  lantern  slides, 
and  Dallmeyer’s  No.  IB  carte  lens  —Address,  George  Howauth,  Smithy 
Bridge,  near  Rochdale,  Lancashire. 

Wanted,  a  quick-acting  cabinet  portrait  lens,  by  Ross,  Dallmeyer,  or  Grubb, 
and  camera,  in  exchange  for  dissolving-view  duplexicon  lanterns,  four-inch 
condensers,  and  pair  of  fine  quarter  lenses,  with  rack  and  pinion,  used  once, 
cost  £8  8b.  ;  also  a  pair  ditto  for  lime  light,  with  gas  bag,  retort,  dissolver,  &c., 
cost  £11  (has  been  used).  Both  are  fine  lanterns  for  exhibitions,  public  or 
otherwise;  a  quantity  of  slides  will  be  added.— Address,  John  J.  Thompson, 
photographer,  Omagh,  Ireland. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered — 

W.  Whittaker,  Manchester.— Photograp h  of  Design  for  Calendar  for  1882; 
Photograph  of  a  Soldier  Taking  Leave  of  His  Mother ,  and  in  the  Act  of 
Kissing  Her, _ 

Notice. — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought,  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  deplume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  mle  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 

communications.  _ 

E.  B.  Barker.— Received.  In  our  next. 

Coignet.— Several  articles  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  our  forthcoming 
Almanac. 

Leeds.— Consult  our  advertising  pages.  We  cannot  in  this  column  recommend 
any  particular  manufacturer ;  it  is  out  of  our  province. 

J.  Webber.— If  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  other  caustic  alkali  will 
’  not  remove  the  coating  nothing  will.  Try  the  potash,  and  use  it  hot. 

Rev  J  J.— We  believe  it  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  in  this  country.  It 
may  be  obtained  on  the  continent ;  but  it  will  be  of  little  use  for  your  purpose. 

j)  j).— If  you  have  a  secret  process  to  dispose  of  you  cannot  do  better  than 
advertise  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  devoted  to  advertisements.  We 
cannot  otherwise  assist  you. 

Artist.— So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  colour  having  cochineal  as  a  basis  s 
permanent  when  exposed  for  a  lengthened  period  to  a  strong  light.  Alizarine 
is  far  more  permanent,  and  nearly,  or  quite,  as  brilliant. 

Wicklow.— We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  you  the  desired  information.  A 
process  to  do  what  you  desire  has  yet  to  be  invented.  If  you  can  perfect  and 
introduce  such  an  one  we  think,  with  you,  that  a  fortune  may  be  made  very 
quickly.  We  advise  you  to  try. 

R.  J.  S.— You  do  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  kind  of  outdoor  work  for  which 
you  require  the  lens.  If  it  be  for  pure  landscape  you  can  have  nothing  better 
than  the  old  form  of  landscape  lens.  But,  if  you  require  to  secure  moving 
figures  or  groups,  then  you  should  employ  one  of  the  rapid  compound  form 
gs  advertised  in  our  columns. 


Samuel  Warren. — The  price  of  portrait  lenses  varies  from  a  few  shillings  f<  r 
French  ones  up  to  sixty  or  eighty  pounds  for  large  instruments  by  our  best 
makers.  As  you  have  given  us  no  idea  of  the  size  uud  quality  you  require 
we  cannot  give  you  any  definite  information. 

A.  B.  Z. — Evidently  the  silver  bath  is  too  strong  fur  the  paper  you  employ, 
otherwise  they  would  not  bronze  so  deeply  in  the  shadows  that  the  bronzing 
would  not  be  removed  in  the  toning  bath.  Dilute  it  by  udding  one-fourth  its 
bulk  of  water;  if  that  do  not  overcome  the  difficulty  try  a  further  addition. 

Printer. — The  spots  on  your  prints  are  difficult  to  account  for  without 
knowing  more  particulars.  Have  you  read  the  article  that  appeared  in  our 
number  for  November  20th  ?  It  may  apply  in  your  case.  Possibly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  paper  itself  may  be  in  fault.  If  you  will  send  us  fuller  informa 
tion  we  will  endeavour  to  help  you  out  of  your  difficulty. 

R.  E. — 1.  Zinc  trays  should  not  be  used  in  silver  printing,  except  for  the  final 
washing  after  the  greater  part  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  been  removed, 
and  even  then  we  do  not  recommend  them.  Why  not  employ  brown  earthen¬ 
ware  ?  It  is  cheap  and  reliable.  2.  The  residue  from  gold  toning  hatha 
may  be  kept  in  a  bottle  until  they  are  ready  for  reducing ;  the  light  will 
not  injure  them. 

Frank  Osborne. — There  are  several  methods  of  producing  prints  on  wood 
blocks,  but  all  the  published  formu'ae  leave  something  to  he  desired.  The 
“  dusting-on  process  ”  offers  great  facilities,  and  so  does  the  “  carbon  process." 
In  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  tissue  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  pigment  to  the  gelatine  in  order  to  secure  an  impression  as  thin  as  possible 
in  the  shadows,  so  that  the  film  shall  not  split  up  while  being  engraved. 

Endymion. —  1  The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  instructions  in  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing  that  have  been  published  in  England  appeared  in  our 
pages  during  the  years  1879-80  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tlton  as  Bolas,  F  (J  8. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  them.  Possibly  you  might  make  some 
arrangement  with  that  gentleman  to  give  you  practical  lessons. — 2.  We  do 
not  know  the  cost  of  a  printing-press,  hut  if  you  write  to  any  printers’ 
material  dealers  you  will  no  doubt  receive  a  price  list. — 3.  We  cannot  name 
anyone  who  would  supply  you  with  collotype  plates  ready  for  printing.  If 
you  could  obtain  them  we  fear  they  would  scarcely  answer  your  purpose,  as 
they  will  not  keep  many  days  after  prepaiation. 

E.  P.  L  — 1.  It  is  only  necessary  to  retire  to  the  dark  room  when  you  are  about 
to  mix  the  emulsion  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  you  are  about  to  add  the  silver 
to  the  bromised  gelatine. — 2.  The  chromate  of  potash  acts  as  an  “  indicator,” 
as  it  is  called  by  chemists.  It  shows  very  accurately  when  the  whole  of  the 
bromide  or  other  haloid  has  been  converted  So  long  as  there  is  the  slightest 
trace  of  unconverted  soluble  haloid  the  precipitated  silver  haloid  will  retain 
its  natural  colour;  but  the  instant  the  faintest  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is 
added  it  will  be  seized  upon  by  the  chromic  acid  (of  the  chromate  of  potash) 
and  converted  into  chromate  of  silver,  the  deep  red  colour  of  which  at  once 
tinges  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  a  reddish-brown  colour.  You  can  proceed 
without  the  chromate  of  potash,  but  you  will  scarcely  he  able  to  secure 
accurate  readings. 

Received.— A  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society, 
and  the  manuscript  of  Dr.  Morton’s  paper  read  thereat,  only  reached  us  as 
we  were  going  to  press.  Both  will  appear  next  week. 


Colour  Photographic  Company  (Limited). — We  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  abridged  prospectus 
of  this  Company,  which  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  December  4,  1880. 
Petition  for  Liquidation  bv  Arrangement. 

E.  W.  Nichols,  Cambridge,  photographer  and  frame  maker. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  IVeeks  ending  December  15, 1880. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. _ 
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WHAT  FOCUS  SHOULD  THE  LENS  BE  FOR  THE 
NEW  SIZES  IN  PORTRAITURE? 

During  the  last  year  or  two  several  new  sizes  and  shapes  of  pictures 
have,  under  different  names,  been  introduced,  and  have  met  with 
considerable  favour  from  the  general  public.  In  former  times  the 
standard  size  for  portraits  was  the  “  whole  plate,”  and  this  was 
subdivided  into  half,  third,  quarter  plates,  sixths,  ninths,  &c.  Then 
the  carte  de  visite  was  introduced,  and  this  picture  bore  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  then  standard  size,  and  at  first  it  used  to  be  taken 
with  the  ordinary  quarter-plate  lens  then  in  vogue ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  definition  given  by  it  was  not  sufficient  when  a 
standing  figure  was  taken,  hence  lenses  possessing  a  flatter  field 
were  introduced.  Later  on  the  carts  picture  was  considered  to  be 
too  small  in  size  and  too  narrow  in  its  proportions  to  enable  artistic 
effects  to  be  produced,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  cabinet 
size,  as  all  know,  with  considerable  success. 

When  first  introduced  the  cabinet  picture  was  generally  taken 
with  the  ordinary  half-plate  lens,  but  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
old  quarter-plate  lens  was  found  wanting  for  cartes,  so  was  this 
found  inadequate  to  the  production  of  standing  figures  of  the  cabinet 
size,  and  this  led  to  the  construction  of  lenses  specially  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  These  lenses,  like  those  of  the  carte  series,  have  a 
larger  aperture  in  relation  to  their  focal  length  than  was  possessed 
by  the  old  portrait  combination. 

Recently,  several  different  sizes  have  been  introduced,  such  as  the 
“Promenade,”  “Imperial,”  “Panel” — whatever  size  that  may  be, 
for  there  appear  to  be  several  under  this  name — to  say  nothing  of 
the  “Boudoir,”  “Autogram,”  and  numerous  other  names  given  by 
those  who  have  introduced  other  sizes  and  proportions  to  suit  their 
own  individual  taste.  The  wisdom  of  introducing  so  many  sizes  at 
the  same  time  appears  to  be  somewhat  questionable  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  The  size  that  at  present  promises  to  become  most 
popular  amongst  the  newseries  is  that  known  as  the  “promenade;” 
and,  singularly  enough,  although  the  proportions  of  the  carte  picture, 
which  is  about  one-third  longer  than  its  width,  was  at  one  period 
thought  too  narrow.  The  new  comer  is  twice  the  length  of  the  width, 
and  consequently  includes  little  more  than  the  figure  itself,  there 
being  scarcely  any  space  for  accessories  as  compared  with  the 
cabinet.  The  proportions  adopted  for  the  promenade  are,  in  a 
measure,  retained  in  most  of  the  other  sizes,  except  in  the  imperial, 
the  proportions  of  which  are  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  carte 
and  cabinet. 

The  question  arises — What  focal  length  of  lens  is  best  suited  to 
the  production  of  these  modern  sizes?  It  is  found  that  for  cartes 
and  cabinets  the  best  results,  both  as  regards  perspective  and  general 
effect,  are  secured  when  the  camera  is  placed  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  from  the  sitter;  hence,  for  the  former,  lenses  of  about  eight  and 
a-half  inches  equivalent  focus  (six  back),  and  for  the  latter  those  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  equivalent  (eight  and  a-half  to  ten  back)  focus  are 
usually  employed.  Shorter  foci  than  these  are  sometimes  used, 
but  seldom  if  tufficient  length  of  studio  be  at  command. 


In  the  new  and  larger  sizes,  this  distance  between  the  sitter  and 
lens  should  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible— certainly  not 
diminished.  Taking  the  “promenade,'’  which  appears  to  be  m  re 
uniform  in  its  dimensions  than  most  of  the  other  innovations,  in 
linear  measurement  it  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  cabinet 
but  it  must  not  be  imagined  because  it  is  eo  that  the  same  instru¬ 
ment  which  will  successfully  take  the  latter  size  will  also  answer  for 
the  former.  In  the  cabinet  picture — the  size  of  which  is  about  five 
and  a-half  inches  by  four — if  (say)  a  standing  figure  Le  well  defined 
all  over  it  is  all  that  i3  requisite,  for  then  the  accessories  will  prove 
sharp  enough  for  pictorial  and,  indeed,  all  purposes. 

In  the  “  promenade”  the  size  is  somewhere  about  six  and  a*half 
inches  by  three  and  a-quarter.  The  figure,  which  is  usually  taken 
standing,  is  proportionately  larger  than  it  is  in  the  cabinet,  as  by 
reason  of  its  narrowness,  and  to  give  effect,  the  head  is  placed  much 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  cabinet.  Now,  if  the  length  of  a  carle  picture 
be  three  and  a-balf  inches  and  the  lens  considered  best  for  taking  it 
is  (say)  eight  and  a-lialf  inches  equivalent  focus,  and  the  length  of  a 
cabinet  is  five  and  a-half  inches,  and  the  lens  best  adapted  for  that 
is  twelve  inches  focus,  we  see  that  the  equivalent  focus  required  to 
secure  satisfactory  definition  is  a  little  mure  than  double  the  length 
of  the  picture.  Following  the  same  rule,  we  therefore  find  that  for 
a  promenade,  the  length  of  which  we  will  say  is  six  and  a-balf  inches, 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  should  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches— cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  ;  because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  diameter 
of  the  lens  is  enlarged — which  must  be  the  case  in  order  to  secure 
rapidity  of  action — so  also  are  the  difficulties  of  correcting  it  increased, 
and  for  this  reason  large  lenses  can  never  be  made  as  perfect  as 
smaller  ones.  If  this  proportion  of  focus  to  size  of  picture  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  for  this  and  other  sizes,  the  camera  will  then  occupy  such  a 
distance  from  the  sitter  as  will  render  the  picture  in  proper  perspec¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  give  the  best  general  effect. 

In  portraiture,  the  face,  beiug  the  most  important  part  of  tl.e 
picture,  should  of  course  be  the  sharpest;  but  unfortunately,  as  a 
rule,  from  its  situation  on  the  plate,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  uiargiu 
of  the  plate  to  depict  it.  YVilh  all  lenses  the  most  perLct  definition 
is  that  given  by  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  and  as  the  margin  is 
approached  so  does  the  definition  fall  off.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  lens  lias  a  round  field,  and  as  the  attempt  is  made  by  the 
optician  to  flatten  it  so  is  astigmation  introduced  ;  hence  in  a  well- 
corrected  lens  a  balance  is  struck  between  the  two  evils,  and  by  this 
compromise  is  secured  the  maximum  advantage  fur  general  utility. 
Considerable  advantages  may,  however,  be  gained  in  taking  standing 
figures  of  large  size  by  raising  the  lens  above  the  axis  of  the  plate, 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  lens  is  brought  to  bear  more  on  the  margin 
of  it,  which,  in  this  instance,  contains  the  more  important  part  of  the 
picture.  This  may  be  doue  in  the  case  of  loug-fuciis  instruments  to 
the  exteut  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch — in  some  casts  mure,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  plate — by 
slightly  tilting  and  raising  the  camera  itself  to  the  requisite  height 
(o  secure  the  position. 
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This  is  a  matter  that  is  frequently  overlooked  by  portraitists, 
many  of  whom  are  under  the  impression  that  the  lens  should  always 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  camera  ;  indeed,  some  portrait  cameras  are 
not  provided  with  a  rising  front  to  enable  it  to  be  otherwise. 


UNEVEN  BACKGROUNDS. 

Nothing  is  more  annoyiug  to  the  neat  manipulator  than  a  back¬ 
ground  covered  with  irregular  markings,  or  defaced  by  one  or  more 
conspicuous  spots  in  those  portions  intended  to  be  even  and  plain. 
Since  the  employment  of  gelatine  plates  lias  become  so  common, 
perfect  immunity  from  such  manipulative  irregularities  has  with 
them  been  secured  under  almost  all  circumstances;  but,  wet  col¬ 
lodion  still  being  practised,  there  will  yet  be  produced  for  a  long  time 
to  come  negatives  with  spots,  streaks,  and  stains.  The  photographer 
knows  full  well  that  his  best  plan,  when  he  has  a  faulty  negative, 
would  be  to  take  another  rather  than  put  up  with  or  attempt  to 
patch  up  a  stained  one;  but  he  knows  also  that  these  spotty  ones 
usually  make  their  appearance  just  at  the  time  that  they  can  be 
least  easily  replaced. 

The  characteristics  of  these  stains  and  irregularities  are  innumer¬ 
able,  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  classify  them.  At  the  same 
time,  those  which  are  greater  and  those  less  in  intensity  than  the 
surrounding  parts  form  themselves  into  two  main  divisions.  The 
retoucher  knows  that  the  latter  are  all  that  he  has  to  contend 
with,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  can  be  retouched  renders  the 
operator  more  careless  in  turning  out  negatives  not  up  to  a  proper 
standard.  The  neatest  of  manipulators  may  at  times  make  such 
negatives ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  markings 
are  from  easily  preventable  causes. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  negativo  covered  with  a  series  of 
small  transparent  marks,  as  though  it  had  apparently  been  rubbed  or 
pressed  against  a  heap  of  sand.  This  is  very  common,  and  is  caused 
by  the  bath  requiring  filtering.  Now,  what  is  more  simple  than  to 
work  with  two  baths,  so  as  to  diminish  the  frequency  with  which  it 
would  be  necessary  otherwise  to  filter  ?  Yet  how  many  photographers 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this  most  simple  precaution  ! 

Then  there  is  the  patchy,  uneven  background,  irregular  over  the 
whole  of  its  surface — a  consequence  of  using  an  old  bath  over-saturated 
with  ether  and  alcohol.  This,  again,  is  a  preventable  cause,  and  the 
double-bath  plan  reduces  to  a  minimum  its  probability.  If,  however, 
a  bath  is  not  practically  replaceable,  it  should  be  cured  when  its  state 
is  shown  by  these  streaks,  the  conditions  governing  which  directly 
arise  not  in  the  bath  but  after  the  plate  has  left  it,  the  unequal 
evaporation  leaving  the  plate  with  more  silver  on  its  surface  in  one 
part  than  in  another. 

We  must  here  point  out  that  it  is  an  idea  not  more  common  than 
erroneous  that  to  bring  such  a  bath  to  working  order  it  is  necessary 
to  sun  it.  The  sunning  of  the  bath  is  resorted  to  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  there  is  any  necessity  for;  and,  when  it  is  remembered 
how  often  the  effect  is  to  make  it  work  slower  and  harder,  we  are 
surprised  that  such  should  be  the  case.  When  a  bath  shows  by 
its  working  in  this  streaky  fashion  that  it  needs  rectifying,  all 
literally  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  place  it  in  a  dish  in 
a  fairly  warm  place  for  half  a  day  or  a  day  and  then  filter  it.  The 
bulk  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  will  be  evaporated,  and  the  bath  will 
be  in  perfect  working  order — provided,  of  course,  that  it  was  so> 
excepting  this  streakiness,  before  the  evaporation. 

As  negatives  so  marked  do  find  their  way  to  the  printer’s  hands, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  mode  of  rectifying  them  should  be  adopted. 
The  best  plan  is  a  combination  of  retouching  and  screening,  i  e., 
softening  the  outlines  of  the  marks  upon  the  varnished  side,  and,  on 
the  back,  softening  aud  reducing  the  masses  by  means  of  a  little 
paint  applied  to  the  glass  and  dabbed  smooth  by  the  end  of  the  finger 
— with  or  without  the  protection  of  a  soft  kid  glove  finger — the  nega¬ 
tive  being  printed  in  the  shade  or  under  tracing  paper,  &c.  A  very 
uneven  background  can  thus  be  made  presentable  fairly  quickly. 
Smaller  patches  of  greater  opacity  than  the  rest  are  difficult  to  improve 
in  this  manner,  as  the  whole  negative  would  have  to  be  so  treated. 
If  it  be  desired  to  avoid  the  time  involved  in  spotting  each  individual 


print,  such  a  patch  may,  with  care,  be  lightened  by  a  method  we 
have  adopted  with  success,  which  consists  in  applying  with  a  brush 
a  solution  of  cyanide  thickened  with  gum,  and  in  which  has  been 
dissolved  some  iodine.  According  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  applied 
and  strength  of  solution  so  will  the  mark  gradually  give  way ;  the 
solution  must  then  be  quickly  washed  away.  Carefully  employed 
this  solution  is  invaluable;  the  gum  is  put  in  to  prevent  the  solution 
from  spreading. 

At  times  marks  of  peculiar  depth  and  very  black,  often  angular  in 
shape,  are  to  be  found  among  the  stains.  They  are  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  some  easily-reduced  foreigu  matter,  and  are  difficult  to 
compass  in  any  fashion.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  treat  them  is  either 
to  scrape  them  away  with  a  penknife  or  to  use  a  very  strong  iodo- 
cyanide  solution  as  above,  and  to  repeat  it  if  necessary,  afterwards 
retouching  the  negative. 

In  determining  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  it  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  involve  the  least  trouble  or  loss  of  time  in  finishing 
off  the  mounted  print,  the  aggregate  time  occupied  in  “spotting”  a 
dozen  or  two  pictures  often  amounting  to  several  times  as  much  as  that 
spent  over  the  original  negative,  and  hence  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  falling  into  an  error  very  common,  even  to  experienced  hands, 
when  they  are  taking  special  pains  to  make  a  negative.  We  allude  to 
the  spotting-out  upon  the  negative  of  any  small  marks  approaching  the 
pinhole  in  character — transparent  holes  in  the  film,  which  show  with 
great  distinctness  in  the  negative,  while  they  are  often  invisible  in  the 
print — an  effect  explainable  by  a  singular  law  of  optics,  from  which 
we  learn  that,  owing  to  physiological  peculiarities  in  the  retina,  bright 
spots  on  a  dark  ground  look  much  larger  than  they  really  are,  while 
dark  spots  on  a  light  ground  appear  to  be  smaller  than  their  true 
proportions.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  transparent  spots  in  the  film, 
the  negative  gives  a  false  impression  of  their  size  to  begin  with ;  and, 
again,  when  they  are  printed  they  appear  still  further  reduced.  A 
proper  appreciation  of  this  fact  would  save  retouchers  and  spotters 
many  an  hour  of  laborious  work  really  uncalled  for. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the  question  of  pictorial 
backgrounds,  our  remarks  being  intended  for  practical  application 
upon  defective  negatives,  rather  than  to  indicate  modes  of  evasion  of 
the  difficulty,  so  to  speak.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  familiar  enough  to  our 
readers  that  spots  and  stains  which  in  a  plain  background,  although 
shaded  and  graduated,  would  go  far  to  ruin  it,  may  often  be  left  with 
impunity  upon  a  pictorial  one,  even  though  the  latter  be  not  by  any, 
means  of  a  florid  character.  We  have  seen  some  pictures  where 
stains  in  backgrounds,  very  wretched  to  look  at  but  which  actually 
served  to  heighten  effects,  gave  prints  of  real  excellence.  We  con¬ 
clude  by  pointing  out  that,  if  the  bath  be  kept  warm  in  the  manner 
we  recently  described  in  these  columns,  the  very  common  accompani¬ 
ments  of  winter  negatives— spots  and  streaks— will  be  pleasingly  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION’S  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI¬ 
TION. 

On  Friday  evening  last,  the  1 7 th  instant,  was  opened  the  Exhibi. 
tion  of  Photographs  and  Photographic  Appliances  organised  under 
the  auspices  of  the  enterprising  western  photographic  association,  to 
whose  indefatigable  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel, 
photographers  are  chiefly  indebted  for  bringing  together  one  of  the 
finest  photographic  collections  ever  made  in  this  country. 

The  Exhibition  was  inaugurated  by  a  conversazione  which  was 
well  attended  by  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Bristol,  including  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress,  the  High  Sheriff,  Mr.  Lewis  Fry,  M.P.,  and 
many  other  local  magnates.  The  inaugural  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Mayor,  who  was  introduced  by  Colonel  Biggs,  the  President 
of  the  Association,  in  a  brief  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  al¬ 
luded  to  the  surprising  degree  of  perfection  attained  in  photography 
as  evinced  by  the  specimens  then  on  the  walls,  which  were  as  nearly 
perfect  as  could  be  without  the  natural  colours,  which  he  did  not 
think  would  ever  be  attained. 

The  Mayor,  in  formally  opening  the  Exhibition,  noticed  the  chief 
features  of  the  display,  and  called  special  attention  to  the  series  of 
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pictures  to  which  the  judges  had  awarded  the  gold  medal— an  award 
the  justice  of  which  he  thought  they  would  all  recognise.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  photography  had  become  almost  a  necessity  nowadays, 
and  whether  in  the  palace  or  the  mansion  everyone  recognised  the 
value  of  the  photographic  album.  They  all  treasured  it  for  what  it 
contained  in  the  shape  of  portraits  of  absent  or  departed  friends. 
They  also  valued  photography  because  it  brought  within  their  reach 
the  choicest  landscapes  of  the  earth  and  the  greatest  treasures  of  the 
best  masters.  After  alluding  to  the  efforts  made  by  various  members 
of  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  he  congratulated 
them  upon  their  success,  and  formally  declared  the  Exhibition 
open. 

The  Exhibition  is  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
Queen’s  Road,  Clifton,  the  whole  of  the  handsome  suite  of  rooms 
being  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  all  well  filled.  So  great 
has  been  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
that  the  number  of  exhibits  in  the  catalogue  reaches  730,  or  about 
double  the  usual  number  at  Pall  Mall.  The  committee  may  feel  a 
justifiable  pride  in  having  succeeded  so  well;  but  in  instituting  a 
comparison  between  their  own  Exhibition  and  the  annual  one  in 
Pall  Mall,  they  should  bear  in  mind  always  that  the  latter  is  practi¬ 
cally  limited  to  the  work  of  a  single  year,  whereas  their  own  has  been 
open  to,  and  does  actually  contain,  the  best  works  of  many  years 
past.  In  fact,  of  the  three-and-twenty  medals  awarded  fifteen  or 
sixteen  of  the  recipients  have  already  been  similarly  honoured  in 
Pall  Mall,  while  only  one  or,  at  the  outside,  two  have  not  been  known 
there  as  exhibitors. 

As  an  Exhibition — without  reference  to  any  differences  of  circum¬ 
stances — it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  completeness.  Without 
being  crowded  with  uninteresting  matter,  the  walls  of  the  four  or  five 
large  rooms  are  covered  with  the  pick  of  the  best  work  of  previous 
exhibitions,  in  addition  to  much  that  is  entirely  new.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  upon  a  close  examination  of  the  catalogue  the  actual  quantity 
of  new  work  is  suspected.  If,  however,  it  were  only  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  of  renewing  acquaintance  with  famous  pictures  of 
bygone  years  in  a  sort  of  epitomised  form,  even  then  the  Bristol 
Exhibition  would  be  more  than  worthy  of  a  visit.  • 

The  general  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition  are  similar  to  those 
in  Pall  Mall.  The  judges,  consisting  of  five,  were  selected  as 
follow : — 


Painters. 


J.  Jackson  Curnock,  ) 

Henry  Whatley,  f 
Payne  Jennings, 

W.  Radcliffe, 

W.  H.  Midwinter. 

The  medals  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  numbered  seventeen, 
namely,  one  gold,  six  silver,  and  ten  bronze;  but  this  number 
was  considerably  exceeded,  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  awards 
being  made.  Unlike  the  practice  in  Pall  Mall  of  late  years,  the 
medals  were  offered  in  certain  specified  classes,  and  not  placed 
unconditionally  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  to  award  as  they  might 
think  fit.  This  plan,  if  it  do  not  altogether  prevent  dissatisfaction, 
at  least  tends  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  chance  of  such 
arising. 

One  noticeable  feature, in  this  Exhibition  consists  in  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  pictures.  This  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  owing 
to  the  fact  of  the  display  being  made  in  a  suite  of  several  rooms. 
The  largest]  of  these  is  occupied  by  landscape  work  and  all  that 
class  that  goes  under  the  generic  head  of  Landscape.  Then  we 
have  the  Portrait  and \<Qenre  Room,  the  Appliances,  and  the  Loan 
Collection.  This  arrangement  proves  very  convenient,  as  it  is 
possible  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  to  find  any  particular 
exhibits-’jnj  special  classes,  while  these  are  thus  brought  into  close 
proximity  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

In  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  Exhibition  we  shall  be  unable 
to  dwell  at  great  length  on  any  of  the  pictures ;  but  as  so  many  of 
the  exhibits,  especially  those  of  the  medalists,  are  already  well 
known]  this  will  cause  but  little  inconvenience.  We  shali  tins 
week  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  list  of  the  awards,  which  are 
as  follow 


Class  I. — A  Gold  Medal  for  the  Picture  or  Series  of  Pictures 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  possesses  the  highest  degree  of 
merit,  irrespective  of  size  or  subject. 

No.  608. — The  Seven  Ages  of  Man... Augustus  W.  Wilson. 

A  medal  for  “  the  best  single  figure  study  ”  was  awarded  to  one  of 
this  series  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition  of  1"78. 

Class  II. — One  Silver  and  One  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and 
second  best  Landscape  or  Series  of  Lands*  apes  of  8$  X  ,jt 
under. 

Silver  Medal. — Nos.  120-3  . J.  Gale. 

These  include  the  Brixhain  Trawlers,  which  gained  Mr.  Gale  a 
medal  last  year. 

Bronze  Medal — To  Nos.  270-275  . Captain  Abney. 

This  medal,  which  had  been  witheld  on  account  of  some  infor¬ 
mality  or  error,  has  been  awarded,  we  hear  just  before  going  to  preEP, 
as  above. 

Class  III. — One  Silver  and  One  Bronze  Medal  for  tl.e 
best  and  second  best  Landscape  or  Series  oi  Landscapes  above 
8*  X  6*. 

Silver  Medal. — Series  32,  30,  37,  38,  39,  42. ..W.  H.  Barton. 

This  series  comprises  soma  of  the  pictures  which  received  a  medal 
in  the  late  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall. 

Bronze  Medal — Series  120-137  . William  Bedford. 

Some  of  the  pictures  iu  this  series  formed  part  of  Mr.  Bedford’s 
collection  which  received  a  medal  last  year,  the  remainder  being  new 
work. 

Extra  Bronze  Medal  in  this  class  “  for  great  general 
excellence.” — No.  178  . II.  A.  H.  Daniel. 

„  „  —No.  02. ..School  of  Military  Engineering. 

Class  IV. — One  Silver  and  One  Bronze  Medal  for  the  beBt 
and  second  best  Portrait  or  Series  of  Portraits  of  w  \  X  '  l  or 
under. 

Silver  Medal.— No.  007 . Robert  Faulkner. 

This  frame  received  a  medal  last  year. 

Bronze  Medal.— No.  5GG . B.  Czechowsky. 

Class  V. — One  Silver  and  One  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and 
second  best  Portrait  or  Portraits  above  X 

Silver  Medal. —  For  series  04 7 . H.  S.  Mendelssohn. 

Received  a  medal  last  year. 

Bronze  Medal. — For  portrait  (marked;  in  frame 

048  . J-  M.  Young. 

Class  VI. — One  Silver  and  One  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and 
second  best  Genre  Picture. 

Silver  Medal. — For  picture  536 — When  the  Day  s 

Work  is  Done  . H.  P.  Robinson. 

This  received  a  medal  in  1877. 

Bronze  Medal. — For  series  521-530  . Adam  Diaton. 

No.  523  received  a  medal  last  year. 

Class  VII. — One  Silver  Medal  for  the  Best  Enlaboement  of 
any  subject  and  by  any  process,  provided  it  be  the  work  of  the 
exhibitor. 

Silver  Medal. — For  series  044  40  . V  oodlury  Co. 

Class  VIII— One  Bronze  Medal  for  the  Best  Transparen  t  or 
Series  of  Transparencies. 

Bronze  Medal. — For  series  441  4. ..Col.  II.  Stuart  Wortlej. 

Class  IX.— Four  Bronze  Medals  to  be  awarded  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Judges  for  improved  Ajg 
cesses,  or  other  Meritorious  Productions. 

Bronze  Medal— lot  his  Tourist  Camera,  “  for  excellence  of  design 
and  workmanship,''  No.  728. ..George  Hare. 

)t  for  portability  of  their  Tourist  Camera, 

Ho.  712  .  W.  W.  Rouck  and  Co. 

„  for  No.  70,  Instantaneous  Photography... 

G.  F.  Williams, 
for  No.  80,  „  „  Hunter  and  Sands. 

Silver  Medal  of  Progress  to  the  Platinotype  Company  for  their 

improved  printing  process. 

M  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  for  bis  improved 

method  of  producing  Woodbury- 

type. 
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Extra  Bronze  Medal  for  picture  55!) — The  Broken 

Leg . George  Nesbitt. 

This  received  a  medal  in  1878. 

„  „  for  frame  609 — Studies  in  a 

Dr  airing -room,  &c . ....T.  G.  Whaite. 

This  is  one  of  the  frame  that  gained  Mr.  Whaite  a  medal  at  the 
late  Exhibition. 

Next  week  we  shall  speak  of  the  general  pictures.* 

Many  substances  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
density  of  gelatine  negatives,  and  each  has  in  its  turn  received  its 
share  of  popular  support.  Alum  was  the  last  introduction  in  this 
direction,  though  possibly  it  had  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  by 
many  previous  to  Mr.  Blanchard’s  mention  of  it  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society.  We  have  now  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  still  another  reducing  agent  which,  as  far  as  our  trials 
with  it  have  gone,  appears  to  be  very  effective.  This  is  described  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  in  our  Almanac,  and  is  found  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  “Holmes’s  Ozone  Bleach,” its  legitimate  use  being, 
as  its  name  implies,  the  bleaching  of  linen.  Hypochlorite  of  lime 
appears  to  be  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  solution,  which,  in  its  con¬ 
centrated  form,  rapidly  attacks  and  destroys  both  the  metallic  image 
and  the  gelatine  film.  With  different  samples  of  gelatine,  however, 
it  does  not  invariably  act  in  the  same  manner.  For  actual  use  the 
solution  is  to  be  diluted  with  water.  Mr.  Debenham  recommends 
four  volumes  of  water  as  a  suitable  quantity  to  add,  but  this  is,  we 
think,  too  strong,  as  it  necessitates  a  very  careful  supervision  of  the 
plate  while  under  treatment  in  order  to  prevent  its  over-action.  Its 
effect,  too,  is  produced  so  rapidly  that  there  is  scarcely  sufficient 
control  when  employing  a  solution  of  this  strength ;  hence  we  should 
recommend  that  it  be  diluted  at  least  eight  or  ten  times.  In  operations 
of  this  sort  it  is  always  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  a  rather  weak  solu¬ 
tion,  as  if  the  reverse  conditions  prevail  an  irreparable  injury  may 
be  done  to  the  negative  before  the  action  can  be  stayed.  It  is  probable 
that  the  “  ozone  bleach  ”  may  be  also  utilised  as  a  “hypo,  eliminator,” 
in  which  case  its  cheapness  will  place  it  in  favourable  competition 
with  alum.  An  imperial  quart  of  the  concentrated  solution  costs 
only  eightpence. 

the  action  of  dyes  on  the  sensitiveness 

OF  SILVER  SALTS. 

Captain  Abney,  in  his  very  interesting  paper  on  the  photographic 
method  of  mapping  the  least  refrangible  end  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
calls  attention  again  to  my  discovery,  made  six  years  ago,  that 
certain  dyes  have  the  power  of  making  bromide  and  chloride  of 
silver  sensitive  to  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The 
matter  has  already  been  frequently  spoken  of,  once  even  in  the 
London  Times,  and  very  many  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject 
have  been  expressed. 

One  of  the  most  widely-spread  errors  is  that  red  dyes  render 
bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  red  rays,  and  green  dyes  render  it 
sensitive  to  green  rays,  &c.  This  idea  is  fundamentally  false,  and  I 
have  never  published  any  such.  On  the  contrary,  a  red  dye — for 
example,  Magdala  red  or  fuchsine— makes  bromide  of  silver  sen¬ 
sitive,  not  to  red,  but  to  yellowish-green ;  on  the  other  hand, 
aldehyde  green  makes  it  sensitive  to  red  light.  So  far  the  matter 
will  be  comprehended  by  those  who  understand  the  absorption  of 
spectra.  The  rule  is  that  dyes  make  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to 
those  rays  which  they  absorb. 

All  dyes,  however,  do  not  act  in  this  way  upon  bromide  of  silver. 
It  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  fugitive  aniline  colours  which  show  the 
best  action.  Apparently  those  dyes  are  the  best  which  rapidly 
bleach  in  the  light;  yet  this  rule  has  exceptions.  Aniline  blue 
(triphenylic  rosaniline)  does  not  act  so.  On  the  other  hand  Judson’s 
blue  is  very  good,  and  carmine  also  acts.  The  latter  is  not  very 
durable,  yet  is  not  exactly  the  most  fugitive  dye.  Magdala  red, 
fuchsine,  eosine,  methyl,  violet,  cyanine,  alkaline  blue,  picrate  of 
methyl,  rosaniline,  aldehyde  green,  malachite  green,  carmine  annatto, 
turmeric,  and  chlorophyle  have  produced  specially  interesting  results. 

If  these  dyes  are  mixed  with  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  (with 
iodide  of  silver  the  action  is  not  so  perfect)  and  the  specimen  ex¬ 
posed,  the  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  shows  an  increased  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  those  parts  where  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  respective 

*  At  page  623  in  the  current  number  will  be  found  the  official  report  of  the  Judges 
which  has  come  to  hand  when  we  were  about  going  to  press. 


dyes  lie.  The  action  is  then  only  visible  if  certain  substances,  which 
serve  as  sensitisers,  are  present,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  tannin, 
pyrogallic  acid,  &c. 

Should  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  be  formed  with  an  excess  of 
chloride  or  bromide,  not  a  trace  of  the  action  of  the  dye  shows  itself, 
even  if  the  excess  of  chloride  or  bromide  be  ever  so  carefully  washed  out. 
For  this  reason  dyes  produce  less  action  on  gelatine  plates,  because 
these  are  always  prepared  with  an  excess  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

The  action  of  dyes  on  the  various  silver  salts  is,  however,  mate¬ 
rially  different.  Thus  Magdala  red  works  with  equal  force  on  bromide 
and  chloride  of  silver,  i.e.,  it  renders  both  strongly  sensitive  to  yellow. 
Quite  otherwise,  however,  is  the  action  of  rosaniline.  This  exercises 
a  very  powerful  influence  on  bromide  of  silver;  but  on  chloride  of 
silver,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  slight  one. 

This  is  rendered  all  the  more  observable  for  the  reason  that  the 
above-mentioned  operation  of  dyes  only  appears  in  connection  with 
the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum.  If  a  dyed  bromide  plate  be 
exposed  on  an  artificial  colour-table,  scarcely  any  stronger  action  of 
the  yellow  and  red  dyes  can  be  noted  than  with  plain  bromide  of 
silver.  The  reason  is  that  the  ordinary  pigments,  compared  with  the 
glowing  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  are  much  too  dark.  Only  by 
a  very  long  exposure  is  the  favourable  operation  of  the  yellow  and 
red  pigments  somewhat  perceived. 

Should  any  one  succeed  in  rendering  gelatine  plates  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  sensitising  dyes,  a  most  important  advance  would  by 
that  means  be  made.  Then  would  the  possibility  arise  of  producing 
plates  equally,  or  almost  equally,  sensitive  to  all  colours,  and  then 
would  one  great  defect  of  photography  be  removed.  Perhaps  this 
will  be  accomplished  in  a  different  way. 

Captain  Abney  assumes  that  the  primary  action  of  light  on  a 
dyed  plate  is  upon  the  dye  itself,  which  is  bleached ;  and  the 
bleached  dye  reduces  the  bromide  of  silver.  If  this  opinion  were 
correct  in  all  cases  the  same  dye  would  act  just  as  well  in  chloride 
of  silver  as  on  bromide,  since  both  are  equally  reducible.  This  is, 
however,  os  I  have  shown  above,  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
Bromide  of  silver  formed  with  excess  of  bromide  and  washed  would 
then  act  as  well  as  that  formed  with  excess  of  silver  ;  for,  if  every 
chance  of  error  be  as  far  as  possible  removed,  both  are  equally 
reducible  by  organic  matter  without  the  aid  of  light. 

II.  W.  Vogel,  Ph.  D. 


% 

ENLARGING  BY  THE  GELATINE  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  a  well-worn  theme  for 
discussion  this  evening;  for,  although  the  subject  of  enlarging  small 
pictures  has  been  often  before  us,  I  think  it  is  one  of  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  amateur  photographers  to  require  rather  more  attention 
than  we  are  wont  to  bestow  on  it,  and  trust  that  I  shall  not  weary 
you  by  saying  a  few  words  tonight  about  it  in  connection  with  the 
gelatine  process. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  photographic  opportunities  of  most 
of  us,  as  amateurs,  are,  of  necessity,  very  limited  in  their  character  ; 
but  the  production  of  enlarged  copies  of  smaller  negatives  taken 
during  a  past  season  is  an  employment  for  a  winter’s  evening  full  of 
interest  and  conducive  to  results  of  a  very  pleasing  kind. 

The  gelatine  process  enables  us  to  practice  the  art  of  enlarging 
without  the  expenditure  of  an  undue  amount  of  time  or  of  means. 
For  with  a  sciopticon,  or,  indeed,  with  any  of  the  numerous  modern 
lanterns  provided  with  a  duplex  or  triplex  paraffine  lamp,  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  on  a  gelatine  plate  of  the  largest  size,  and  composed  of  a  slow- 
but-sure  emulsion,  may  be  made,  as  I  hope  to  show  you  presently, 
in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  And,  then,  with  regard  to  cost:  I  find 
that  a  plate,  such  as  that  which  I  am  using  tonight,  20  X  15,  may 
be  sensitised  with  a  gelatine  emulsion  for  an  expenditure  of  three¬ 
pence  or  thereabouts,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  is  simplicity  itself. 

I  will,  with  your  permission,  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  tonight’s  plate.  I  used  an  emulsion  consisting  of  twenty 
grains  of  gelatine,  twelve  grains  of  silver,  and  eight  grains  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  ammonia  to  the  ounce.  This  was  prepared  in  the  evening, 
in  a  concentrated  form,  i.e.,  with  half  the  necessary  amount  of  water, 
and  placed  on  the  bottom  or  warmest  shelf  of  the  drying  cupboard, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  opening  at  the  apex  of  an  iron  cone,  with 
a  small  gas-burner  below.  Having  been  left  all  night  to  cook,  in 
the  evening  it  was  poured  out  into  a  porcelain  dish,  placed  under  a 
dripping  tap  of  cold  water  till  business  hours  were  over  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  then,  after  draining  and  warming  over  that  useful  institution, 
the  cone  in  the  cupboard,  it  was  poured  through  glass  wool  into  the 
porcelain  cup  of  a  child’s  food-warmer,  and  the  whole  was  brought 
up  to  its  full  quantity  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  and  water  in  equal 
proportions. 
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A  plate  was  now  made  comfortably  hot  at  the  fire,  and  placed  on 
the  open  palm  of  the  left  hand.  Three  ounces  of  emulsion  had  been 
measured  out  in  a  warmed  measuring  glass,  were  poured  on  to  the 
centre  of  the  plate  in  a  pool  of  circular  shape,  and  even  distribution 
over  the  surface  was  effected  by  means  of  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  No  glass  rod  or  contrivance  of  any  kind  that  I  have  met  with 
can  compare  with  the  fingers  and  hand  as  distributors  of  emulsion 
over  the  surface  of  a  large  plate  ;  but  I  do  not  recommend  their 
employment  for  this  purpose  if  they  have  been  recently  in  contact 
with  the  hypo.,  or,  indeed,  with  anything  save  soap,  water,  and  towel. 
A  large  surface  of  gelatine  sets  very  speedily,  and,  therefore,  as  little 
delay  as  possible  was  employed  before  the  plate  was  deposited  on  the 
levelled  shelf.  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  rapidity  of  setting  of  gelatine  of  various  makes.  Nel¬ 
son’s  photographic  gelatine  sets  more  quickly  than  the[opaque,  and 
the  French  Coignet  is  the  slowest  of  all.  I  recommend  this  last,  then, 
as  the  preferable  kind  for  sensitising  plates  of  large  size. 

$  The  crux  of  the  gelatine  process  for  amateur  makers  of  plates  still 
lies  in  the  drying,  when  the  weather  is  that  we  are  now  enjoying.  A 
small  plate  can  easily  receive  an  alcohol  bath,  and  so  be  speedily 
ready  for  exposure ;  but  that  is  not  so  practicable  with  a  film  of  these 
dimensions.  Some  large  plates  prepared  last  Friday  for  tonight’s 
work  showed  no  inclination  to  dryness  on  Tuesday  morning ;  but 
then  the  weather  during  the  interval  was  unusually  damp,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  decomposition  set  in,  and  a  new  plate  had  to  be  prepared 
on  Tuesday.  I  have  dosed  this  with  alcohol,  and  hope  to  find  it  dry 
on  exposure  tonight.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  removes  all  varnish  from  the  wooden  trays  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  plates  of  large  size,  and  porcelain  trays  are  not 
usually  to  be  found  of  sufficient  capacity  in  our  laboratories. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  coating  plates  of  considerable  size 
rests  with  the  amount  of  emulsion  poured  in  the  first  instance  upon 
the  surface  to  be  covered.  If  this  quantity  be  insufficient  it  will  be 
impossible  to  flow  the  gelatine  over  the  whole  of  the  plate,  and  the 
result  will  be  misery  and  mess.  I  mentioned  three  ounces  just  now 
as  the  quantity  necessary  for  a  15  X  20  plate;  but  it  will  be  found 
far  better  to  have  the  courage  to  pour  much  more  than  this  upon  the 
warm  surface  first,  and  after  flowing  it  nicely  round  the  edges  and 
corners  in  succession  to  return  the  surplus  to  the  vessel.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  secret  of  successful  coating  of  plates  of  all  sizes — to 
have  the  courage  (for  it  is  nervous  work  if  one  is  ambitious  of 
avoiding  spilling)  to  pour  a  plentiful  pool  of  emulsion  at  the  first.  I 
recommend  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  the  best  plate-holder;  for  I 
have  never  yet  met  with  an  artificial  contrivance  which  could  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  a  firm  grasp  upon  its  plate  until  the  operation 
of  coating  was  completed. 

There  is  no  need  of  apparatus  of  any  kind  beyond  an  ordinary 
lantern  and  a  transparency  for  the  production  of  a  gelatine  enlarge¬ 
ment.  I  usually  employ  a  plate-box  accurately  placed  in  a  parallel 
position  to  the  plane  of  the  lens  of  the  lantern,  and  against  this  I 
rest  a  sheet  of  cardboard  for  focussing,  and  the  sensitive  plate  after¬ 
wards.  The  time  of  exposure  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  employed  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
upon  the  size  of  the  enlargement.  It  is  not  likely  ever  to  exceed 
ten  minutes,  though  it  may  be  modified  also  by  the  density  or  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  transparency  employed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
connection  with  this  subject  of  enlarging  by  the  gelatine  process, 
that  small  negatives  which  are  worthless  for  printing  from  over¬ 
exposure  are  often  capable  of  producing  very  fine  positives  with  the 
lantern.  And  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  an  enlarged  positive 
on  an  opal  plate  when  rightly  exposed  and  developed  with  ferrous 
oxalate. 

I  need  not  enter  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  development,  and 
close  my  hasty  remarks  at  this  point,  in  the  hope  that,  in  default  of 
another  paper  or  of  a  more  interesting  subject  tonight,  what  I  have 
said  may  not  have  been  entirely  without  interest,  and  may  educe 
a  profitable  discussion.  H,  J.  Palmer,  M. A. 


BLURRING  OF  BROMO-IODISED  FILMS. 

In  reply  to  the  courteous  criticisms  of  Mr.  Scriven,  in  your  last 
issue,  on  one  or  two  points  in  my  recent  communication  to  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  re- 
niRrks 

I  readily  admit  that  the  fault  of  blurring  has  frequently  made  its 
appearance  in  bromo-iodised  films;  but,  according  to  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  the  fault  has  invariably  been  traceable  to  the  use  of  a  col¬ 
lodion  lacking  sufficient  body,  and  which  gives,  when  sensitised,  a 
thin,  transparent  sort  of  film,  through  which  the  fingers  of  the 
operator  can  be  too  plainly  seen. 


It  is  quite  true  that  I  used  collodio-albumen  as  a  standard  test,  by 
which  to  make  the  comparisons  that  formed  the  subject  of  my  paper, 
and  also  that  I  called  attention  to  the  singular  freedom  from 
blurring  which  characterised  that  process.  At  the  same  time  I 
did  not  intend  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  superior  in  this 
respect  to  wet  collodion ;  I  merely  cited  the  process  as  a  fair  and 
able  representative  of  the  characteristics  of  broino-iodiBed  films  in 
general.  The  colour  of  a  sensitive  wet  collodion  film  and  that  of  a 
collodio-albumen  one  is  identical,  and  the  nature  of  the  results  are 
much  the  same  in  each  caBe. 

In  my  own  practice  I  chiefly  use  the  wet  collodion  process  for 
interior  work ;  I  do  so  on  the  score  of  economy  in  time.  I  have 
taken  many  scores  of  negatives,  in  this  class  of  work,  of  all  degrees 
of  difficulty  ;  and,  by  using  a  thick  collodion — one  which,  when 
sensitised,  gives  a  rich  and  creamy  film — I  can  get  subjects  of  the 
most  troublesome  nature  practically  free  from  blurring. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Scriven  when  he  says  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  various  kinds  of  gelatine  plates 
now  used,  and  will  further  admit  that  the  plates  at  present  issued  by 
the  principal  makers  are  of  marvellous  excellence  ;  but,  without 
disputing  what  he  says  touching  the  productions  of  his  friend  on  a* 
certain  maker’s  plates,  I  have  not,  myself,  seen  any  results  from  any 
gelatine  plates  of  the  most  difficult  subjects,  coming  under  the 
fourth  head,  which  have  equalled  the  productions  from  good  wet 
collodion  films  under  like  conditions. 

The  12  X  10  negatives  of  a  church  interior,  by  Mr.  Ruehton — 
to  which  I  referred  in  my  paper,  and  by  far  the  finest  negative  I 
have  yet  seen  on  gelatine  of  an  interior — was  not,  and  could  not,  be 
obtained  without  an  arrangement  inside  the  camera  for  masking  out 
the  image  of  the  east  window  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  ;  and  this,  too,  was  on  a  plate  whose  maker  recommended  a 
long  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath. 

The  fault  of  blurring  can,  I  know,  be  considerably  lessened  by 
having  a  thicker  film  of  gelatine  (many  of  the  commercial  plates 
issued  have,  in  fact,  thicker  films  now  than  formerly,  and  ai=  » 
by  using  a  considerable  proportion  of  alcohol,  and  one  or  two  grains 
per  ounce  of  iodide  of  potassium  ;  but  the  evil  is  only  thereby  par¬ 
tially  checkmated.  Albumen  has  undoubtedly  many  valuable  prr 
perties ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  help  matters  in  the  absence  of 
iodide  of  silver  as  a  preventive  of  halation.  It  has  the  ability  of 
holding  the  haloid  salts  in  a  much  finer  state  of  subdivision  than 
has  gelatine  ;  and  to  this  fact,  doubtless,  is  largely  due  the  excessive 
slowness  of  all  dry  albumen  films.  I  think  if  a  simply  bromised 
film  of  albumen  could  be  sensitised  and  afterwards  treated  precisely 
as  a  gelatine  plate,  it  would  give  no  greater  immunity  from  blurring 
when  submitted  to  a  severe  test ;  but,  of  course,  this  opinion  is 
merely  speculative. 

Mr.  Scriven  further  supports  his  remarks  by  reference  to  the  tannin 
process,  which  was  generally  ticketed  with  the  vice  of  halation  ;  Lut 
he  omits  to  mention  what  is  pre-eminently  noticeable  in  that  process, 
namely,  the  fact  that  the  application  of  a  solution  of  tannin  to  a 
bromo-iodised  film  of  collodion  greatly  reduces  the  opacity  of  the  film. 
A  very  simple  experiment  will  abundantly  prove  this: — Yi  ash  an 
ordinary  sensitised  collodion  plate  (stereo,  size)  and  set  it  to  drain 
for  a  few  minutes;  pass  a  clean  cotton  string  round  the  middle  and 
tie  it  tightly,  so  as  to  divide  the  film  into  two  equal  parts ;  apply 
then  a  fifteen-grain  solution  offfanniu  to  the  lower  half,  set  it  up  to 
drain,  and  dry;  then  examine  the  plate  in  daylight  and  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  part  to  which  tannin  has  been  applied  has  be¬ 
come  much  more  transparent  than  the  other  side.  If.  however,  a 
thick  and  well-bromo-iodised  collodion  be  used  the  tannin  process 
will  be,  as  it  was  in  my  hands  fifteen  years  ago,  as  free  from  blurring 
as  any  other. 

Wet  collodion  and  collodio-albumen  may  be  made  to  blur— and 
blur  most  vilely — if  only  the  films  be  made  thin  enough  :  and  I 
have  also  seen  gelatine  films  so  thin  (and  it  does  not  require  very 
much  reduction  of  opacity  either)  that  no  respectable  definition 
could  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  a  strong  light.  J.  Pollitt. 


ANOTHER  GELATINE  PROCESS. 

A  lew'  weeks  ago  [November  10th,  page  556  <tnU  I  called  attention 
to  a  very  excellent  and  reliable  method  of  preparing  gelatino 
bromide  emulsion,  the  plan  being  a  modification  of  one  indicated  by 
Dr.  Eder  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  and  valuable  series  of 
experiments  on  this  subject.  Since  writing  the  article  referred  to  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  practical  working  of  this 
particular  formula  and  slight  modifications  thereof.  The  process,  as 
I  originally  gave  it,  turned  out  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect 
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save  a  rather  important  one,  viz  ,  the  obtaining  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  sensitiveness,  combined  with  the  facility  and  certainty  of 
full  printing  density  at  one  developing  operation. 

After  several  experimental  and  comparative  trials  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  time  of  emulsification,  I  have  adopted  and  can  confidently 
recommend  the  following  mode  of  procedure,  which,  if  carefully 
carried  out,  will  most  certainly  yield  as  fine  results  as  I  believe  can 
possibly  be  got  with  any  form  of  gelatine  emulsion.  The  method  of 
sensitising  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior 
to  any  other,  conferring,  as  it  does,  the  highest  obtainable  sen¬ 
sitiveness  combined  with  full  round  development  in  the  minimum  of 
time  and  with  little  coaxing  or  messing  with  a  multiplicity  of 
chemicals.  I  can  only  explain  this  difference  on  the  supposition 
that  the  silver,  being  already  in  the  form  of  oxide  of  that  metal, 
will  more  readily  combine  with  the  soluble  bromide  than  when  in  the 
shape  of  nitrate.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  conversion  of  the  silver  bromide  into  the  highly- 
sensitive  form  is  greatly  facilitated  and  hastened  by  the  use  of  the 
oxide  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Whether  a  prolonged 
digestion  of  the  gelatine — say  for  two  or  three  days  or  longer,  in  the 
presence  of  ammonia — would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  former 
I  have  not  ascertained,  although  perhaps  the  experiment  would  be 
well  worth  trying — not  so  much  for  enhancing  sensitiveness  as  for 
establishing  a  chemical  truth. 

For  details  concerning  the  mixing  of  the  chemicals  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  to  be  employed  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  page  556,  as, 
after  many  trials,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  appreciable 
improvement  by  varying  them  one  way  or  the  other.  The  main 
point  in  which  there  is  a  very  decided  gain  is  in  the  mode  and  time 
of  digesting  or  cooking.  The  advantage  obtained  here  is  apparent  in 
greatly  enhanced  sensitiveness  without  the  usual  attendant  drawback 
of  the  film  being  incapable  of  receiving  full  and  vigorous  development 
at  the  first  intention,  thus  rendering  necessary  a  subsequent  rein¬ 
forcement  or  intensification — a  course  which  is  decidedly  objectionable 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

When,  according  to  the  instructions  already  given  at  page  556, 
the  ge'atine  and  soluble  bromide  are  completely  dissolved,  and  the 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  raised  to  the  same  temperature,  is 
gradually  added  with  constant  stirring,  the  temperature  may  be 
advantageously  raised  to  nearly  the  boiling  point  of  water  (about 
200°  Fall.)  and  kept  at  that  degree  for  about  an  hour.  The 
temperature  should  then  be  lowered  to  from  100°  to  150°  Fab.  for 
the  time  deemed  best  for  the  sensitiveness  required.  Five  or  six 
hours’  cooking  confer  moderate  sensitiveness  and  twenty  hours 
extreme  rapidity.  Yet,  even  in  the  latter  case,  by  carefully  con¬ 
ducting  the  development  there  should  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in 
securing  full  printing  density  either  with  restrained  alkaline  pyrogallol 
or  ferrous  oxalate. 

It  is,  I  apprehend,  in  the  judicious  or  injudicious  development  of 
bromised  dry  plates  where  lies,  in  a  great  measure,  the  complete 
success  or  comparative  failure  of  so  many  operators,  provided 
always  that  the  plates  themselves  are  of  fairly  good  quality.  I  have 
often  noticed  this;  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  who  do  not  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  alkaline  pyrogallol  with  its  restrainer,  soluble 
bromide,  is  a  much  more  elastic  agent  than  an  acid  developer,  and 
requires  a  considerably  greater  amount  of  cultivated  judgment  and 
experience  to  regulate  its  susceptibilities  and  modes  of  action. 
Hence  so  many  operators  fail  not  so  much  from  any  inferiority 
in  the  quality  of  the  plate  supplied  to  them,  but  from  actually  spoil¬ 
ing  them  in  the  course  of  development.  For  instance:  I  do  not 
think  it  a  good  plan,  as  I  see  sometimes  recommended,  to  mix  the 
restraining  bromide  with  the  stock  of  ammonia  solution,  as  thereby 
the  development  is  tied  down  to  rather  too  hard-and-fast  rules,  leav¬ 
ing  little  margin  for  a  slightly  under-  or  over-exposed  plate.  It 
is  better  that  the  bromide  should  be  of  a  standard  strength,  and 
kept  in  a  separate  dropping-l  ottle,  to  use  as  occasion  may  require. 
When  the  details  are  well  out,  it  may  then  be  used  freely  in  getting 
up  full  printing  density,  and  assists  greatly  towards  that  end,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  preventing  the  formation  of  fog. 

Geo.  Dawson,  M.A. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE:  WHAT  IT  IS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.] 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  remarks  I  propose  making  this  even¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  photographic  art  I  may  mention  topics 
and  some  details  which  are  familiar  to  many  present;  but  as 
chemistry  and  optical  and  physical  phenomena  enter  largely  into  the 
theory  and  practice  of  photography,  the  field  is  so  extensive  there  is 
alwuys  something  interesting  and  suggestive  even  in  the  rudiments, 


|  especially  to  those  who  are  commencing  their  studies.  Although 
i  this  paper  may  be  considered  an  introductory  one,  I  do  not  wish  to 
load  it  with  any  historical  account,  or  describe  the  early  methods  of 
producing  a  light  picture,  but  shall  at  once  take  for  my  subject  The 
Photographic  Image :  What  It  Is,  and  under  this  heading  I  must 
restrict  myself  to  the  collodion  and  silver  or  wet  process,  leaving 
gelatine  dry  plates,  collodio-chloride,  platinum,  carbontype,  and  the 
numerous  other  types  which  are  springing  up  in  all  directions  for 
future  consideration. 

Now,  in  an  ordinary  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  or  sepia  sketch  we  have 
a  deposit  of  a  dark,  non-reflecting  substance,  which  gives  the  outline 
of  figure  on  a  lighter  background.  The  different  gradations  of 
shade  are  acquired  by  a  more  or  less  deposit  of  lead,  ink,  or  sepia. 
In  photography — at  least  in  the  ordinary  silver  process — the  image 
is  formed  by  a  deposition  of  metallic  silver  or  organic  oxide  in  a 
minute  state  of  division,  either  on  glass,  paper,  or  other  suitable 
material.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light  and  certain 
reagents.  Light  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  motive  power  com¬ 
parable  with  heat  or  electricity.  Its  action  upon  the  skin,  fading  of 
colours,  and  effect  on  the  growth  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisms 
are  well  known ;  and,  although  the  exact  molecular  change  in 
many  instances  is  not  clearly  understood,  yet  certaiu  salts  of  silver, 
iron,  the  alkaline  bichromates,  and  some  organic  materials  —  as 
bitumen  and  gelatine — have  been  pretty  well  worked  out. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  well-known  fact  that  the  chloride,  iodide, 
and  bromide  of  silver — called  “sensitive  salts”  in  photography — 
are  not  susceptible  (at  least  only  slowly)  to  change  when  exposed  to 
the  yellow,  orange,  and  red  rays.  The  longer  wave  lengths  of  the 
spectrum,  as  you  know,  form,  with  violet,  indigo,  blue,  and  green, 
white  light.  The  diagram  on  the  wall  shows  this  dispersion  and 
separation  of  the  primitive  colours.  These — the  yellow,  orange,  and 
red — are  called  technically  “  non-actinic ’’  rays,  and  the  others  iu 
their  order  become  more  actinic  until  the  ultra  violet  is  reached. 
The  action  of  white  light,  or  rays,  excluding  yellow,  orange,  and  red, 
has  the  effect  of  converting  silver  chloride  into  a  sub-chloride;  it 
drives  off  one  equivalent  of  chlorine.  Thus,  silver  chloride,  Ag, 
Cl2=Ag2  ClxCl.  When  water  is  present  the  water  is  decomposed. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  HC1,  hypochlorous  acid,  H  Cl  O  is  formed. 

The  iodide  of  silver  in  like  manner  is  changed  into  a  sub-iodide; 
but  with  water  hydro-iodic  acid  is  formed,  unless  an  iodine 
absorbent  be  present — then  into  hypo. -iodic  acid.  The  silver 
bromide  undergoes  a  similar  change.  When  with  light  alone,  a 
sub-bromide,  Ag2  Br2  =  Ag2  B2-j-B2,  and  with  water  hypo.-bromous 
acid.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  one  or  other,  and 
frequently  both  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  is  the  sensitive  salt 
requisite  or  used  in  producing  the  invisible  image. 

The  theory  regarding  these  sensitive  salts  of  silver  is  that,  being 
very  unstable,  i.e.,  ready  to  undergo  a  molecular  change,  the  undula¬ 
tions  produced  in  the  ether,  which  pervades  all  space,  and  the 
potential  action  or  moving  power  of  light  is  sufficient  to  disturb 
their  normal  chemical  composition  ;  it  liberates  some  of  the  chlorine, 
iodine,  or  bromine,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  action,  of  course, 
applies  to  light  from  any  source — the  sun,  electricity,  or  the  brighter 
hydro-carbons,  also  flame  from  gas  or  candle,  whether  it  comes  direct 
as  rays  of  white  light  or  is  reflected  from  an  object  and  conducted 
through  a  lens  as  a  distinct  image  upon  the  screen  of  a  camera. 

I  have  no  time  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  lenses,  only  just  to 
mention  that  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  achromatic,  so  as  to  transmit 
white  light  and  of  perfect  definition,  and  the  amount  of  light  passed 
through  should  be  as  much  as  possible  consistent  with  a  sharp 
image — at  least  when  rapid  exposure  is  attempted 

I  shall  touch  very  lightly  on  the  manipulative  part  of  photography, 
as  that  would  be  unnecessary ;  but  a  brief  account  of  the  chemicals 
in  use  is  essential  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  theory  of  developing 
the  image.  In  the  first  place,  our  object  is  to  get  a  film  of  some  suit¬ 
able  material  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  sensitive  salt  of  silver — 
say  a  bromo-iodide.  By  mixing  certain  proportions  of  ammonium 
iodide  and  cadmium  bromide,  or  an  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium 
with  collodion — which  is  pyroxyline,  a  kind  of  gun-cotton  dissolved  in 
ether  and  alcohol — a  plate  of  glass  is  coated,  and  before  being  per¬ 
fectly  dry  is  immersed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  The  silver  nitrate 
solution,  adhering  and  entering  to  a  slight  extent  the  surface  of  the 
collodion,  becomes  converted  by  an  ordinary  chemical  action  of 
affinity  into  silver  iodide  and  bromide. 

The  ammonium  and  cadmium  play  a  secondary  part  in  the  process, 
and  are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  forming  the  image.  The  plate 
is  now  extremely  sensitive  to  light.  When  we  have  entered  it  into 
the  dark  slide  and  camera,  and  then  exposed  to  light,  the  change  I 
mentioned  has  taken  place.  The  film  is  transformed  into  different 
quantities  of  sub-iodide  and  sub-bromide  of  silver,  according  to  bril- 
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liancy  of  light.  Ia  addition,  there  is  on  the  plate  an  amount  of 
unchanged  silver  nitrate  which  becomes  useful  in  the  second  stage, 
or  development.  The  image  ia  not  seen  as  yet,  being  latent,  and 
requiring  the  well-known  developing  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  water.  Practically  we  all  recognise  the 
effect  of  a  nicely-balanced  wave  of  developer  worked  round  a  plate. 
The  high  lights  are  first  to  appear  as  a  darker  colour,  till  the  details 
of  shadow  come  out ;  when  this  is  reached  the  developer  is  washed 
off.  The  chemical  action  is  briefly  thus,  and  it  can  be  shown  by 
solutions  without  a  photographic  plate,  as  in  a  test  tube  : — Pour  into 
this  glass  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  Ag.  NO,  and  add  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  Fe,  S04.  The  ferrous  sulphate  combines  with  the 
nitric  acid,  forming  two  new  salts — ferric  nitrate  and  ferric  sulphate. 
The  silver  is  deposited.  Any  other  substance  which  will  remove 
oxygen  from  silver  nitrate  without  combining  with  the  silver  would 
do  the  same,  and  metallic  silver  would  be  thrown  down.  The  for¬ 
mula,  as  shown  on  the  diagram,  explains  the  interchange. 

When  the  developer  is  poured  over  the  plate  it  attacks  first  the 
free  silver  nitrate,  and  causes  it  to  deposit  extremely  fine  particles  of 
metallic  silver.  The  question  arises — How  is  it  these  particles 
arrange  themselves  to  form  an  image?  This  is  explained  by  the 
physical  movement  known  as  molecular  attraction  or  affinity. 
These  particles  are  attracted  first  to  the  portions  of  the  plate  where 
there  is  most  sub-iodide  and  sub-bromide.  In  the  shady  parts  less 
silver  is  deposited.  When  the  image  is  once  started  it  follows  that 
particles  of  silver  produced  by  the  iron  developer  will  cause  more  to 
fall  down  on  the  face  of  those  already  present,  and  the  image  is, 
of  course,  built  up  if  the  silver  nitrate  be  all  consumed  on  the  plate. 
The  developer  then  becomes  useless  or  injurious.  The  presence  of 
acetic  acid  checks  the  reduction  of  the  silver,  and  the  alcohol 
facilitates  the  flow  when  the  bath  becomes  charged  with  ether  and 
spirit. 

The  molecular  attraction  just  mentioned  is  made  plainer  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  simple  lead  tree  experiment.  We  have  here  in  this 
bottle  a  piece  of  zinc  rod  introduced  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.  A  chemical  change  has  taken  place.  The  zinc  has  abstracted 
the  acetic  acid  and  the  lead  is  deposited  on  the  'zinc,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  until  the  solution  is  exhausted.  The  irregularities  of  surface 
and  arborescent  appearance  are  well  shown.  If  the  change  were 
rapidly  conducted  the  lead  particles  would  from  their  weight  sink 
directly  to  the  bottom  instead  of  aggregating  together  like  ordinary 
crystals.  I  have  constructed  a  diagram  of  coloured  card,  which 
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will  perhaps  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  relation  of  the  different 
constituents.  The  lower  portion  (fig.  a )  represents  a  section  of  the 
glass  plate  or  support,  the  collodion  film  (fig.  b)  having  upon  its 
surface  a  thin  layer  of  bromo-iodine  silver  (fig.  c),  which,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  well-lighted  image,  as  in  a  camera,  changes  into  different 
gradations  of  sub-bromide  and  sub-iodide,  as  indicatad  by  irregular, 
dark  masses  in  the  film.  The  dotted  marks  immediately  above  these 
are  intended  for  the  silver  deposit  (fig.  d) — clusters  of  granules, 
more  abundant  in  the  well-lighted  and  less  in  the  shaded  parts  of 
the  picture,  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  sub-bromide  and  iodide 
beneath. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  that  of  intensification — a  process 
seldom  required  in  positive  pictures,  and  would  not  be  needed  so 
often  in  negatives  if  there  was  enough  free  silver  nitrate  on  the 
plate  during  development.  The  object,  as  we  all  know,  in  a  wet- 
plate  negative  is  to  get  good  printing  density  without  destruction  of 
half-tone.  It  is  a  rule,  I  believe,  in  an  over-exposed  picture  to 
intensify  after  fixing  the  image,  and  in  an  under-exposed  picture  to 
intensify  before  fixing.  Whichever  is  done  the  intention  is  similar, 
namely,  to  intercept  in  a  greater  degree  the  light  passing  through  a 
negative,  so  as  to  make  a  whiter  and  cleaner  print.  The  usual 
intensifier — and,  I  suppose,  there  is  no  better — is  pyrogallic  acid, 
citric  acid,  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution.  Pyro¬ 
gallic  is  the  most  active  agent,  and  might  be  used  alone  with  water  ; 
but  for  special  reasons  it  is  not  desirable.  As  a  chemical  it  has  a 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  will  precipitate  silver  from  a  solution 


containing,  for  instance,  nitrate  of  silver.  It  also  combines  with  the 
metal,  forming  a  pyrogallate — a  dark  brown,  very  nou-actinic 
material.  The  use  of  a  few  drops  of  Ag  No3  solution  is  very 
evident.  A  deposit  is  added  to  the  image  already  formed.  Citric 
acid  is  the  retarder  in  this  case.  Alcohol  ia  unnecessary,  as  the  film 
is  well  washed  with  water  before  the  intensifier  is  used,  consequently 
it  flows  readily  over  the  plate. 

As  regards  fixing  or,  more  properly,  clearing  the  image:  it  is  the 
simple  act  of  dissolving  out  or  from  the  film  all  free  nitrate,  chloride, 
iodide,  or  bromide.  Cyanide  of  potassium  does  not  attack  the  inetailic 
deposit  unless  very  strong.  It  has  then  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
detail  in  the  shadows.  Thom  as  H.  Mom  on,  M.D. 


HALATION. 

I  tear  Mr.  Scriven  is  attempting  to  prove  too  much  when,  in  his 
communication  of  last  week,  he  mentions  some  circumstances  which 
lead  him  to  believe  that  halation  is  due  more  to  chemical  than  to 
optical  causes.  One  instance  he  cites  in  favour  of  his  view  is  that  of 
bromised  collodion  sensitised  in  a  strong  silver  nitrate  bath.  He 
states  that  plates  so  prepared,  with  albumen  as  a  preservative  or 
organifier,  were  almost  entirely  free  from  halation.  Now,  having 
practised  somewhat  extensively  both  Major  Russell's  bromide  process 
with  tannin  and  Mr.  Sutton's  modification  of  it  with  albumen  as  a 
preservative,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  halation  occurred  with 
equal  prominence  with  each  in  every  instance  u  lie  re  the  condition, 
ivere  favourable  to  this  phenomenon. 

Now,  I  cannot  see  how  the  predisposing  cause  of  halation  could 
possibly  be  due  to  chemical  agency,  when  in  either  case  a  coating  of 
any  light-absorbing  pigment  applied  to  the  back  of  the  glass  could 
by  any  remote  possibility  exercise  a  chemical  influence  on  the  sensi¬ 
tive  constituents  of  the  film.  It  could  only  act  mechanically  1  y 
absorbing  the  rays  of  actinic  light  which,  after  struggling  through 
the  film,  would  have  otherwise  been  reflected  back  in  a  different 
direction.  If  Mr.  Scriven  has  access  to  one  of  the  earliest  volumes 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  he  will  find  a  very  int*  - 
resting  diagram  and  description  of  the  course  which  the  rays  take 
after  passing  through  the  film  while  being  reflected  back.  But  a 
that  time  photographers  were  leas  troubled  with  the  evil  in  question, 
by  reason  of  the  greater  impermeability  of  iodised  films  to  the 
actinic  rays. 

In  consequence,  the  discovery  did  not  receive  the  attention  which 
it  deserved  until  Major  Russell  brought  it  again  iuto  prominent 
notice;  and  even  then  it  met  with  great  opposition,  until  the  fac's 
became  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  further  cavilling  was  out  of  the 
question.  Geo.  Man  son,  M  D. 
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No.  VIII. 

Art  Rules. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  I  venture  to  offer  rules,  well  knowing 
how  they  are  at  times  received;  how,  moreover,  some  delight  in  dis¬ 
regarding  any  such,  and  by  dint  of  a  clever  tour  ds  force,  prove  that 
the  very  opposite  to  the  rule  may  work  equally  well,  forgetting  the 
while  that  only  very  gifted  men  may  successfully  set  rules  at  defiance. 
When  Gainsborough  overcame  the  difficulty  of  colour  in  his  master¬ 
piece  of  The  Blue  Bog  he  unquestionably  displayed  very  great 
power;  but  he  was  one  of  those  extremely  rare  men  who  can  with 
impunity  depart  from  generally-accepted  views  aud  victoriously  get 
through  the  trial.  Let  any  such  simply  pass  by  the  following,  only 
written,  after  all,  for  those  who,  at  times,  would  gladly  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  help.  This  part  of  my  task  I  shall  begin  with  hints  on — 

Composition. 

Let  simplicity  and  naturalness  be  the  first  and  golden  rule. 
Every  part  of  the  picture  should  be  tangible  and  rational.  I  nity 
ought  to  predominate,  and  even  incidents,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  were 
best  put  in  with  a  view  to  unity.  A  central  figure,  rallying  the 
others  and  incorporating  them  with  itself,  as  it  were,  will  look  better 
than  separate  ones  taking  care  of  themselves  anyhow.  A  tale  must 
invariably  be  told,  aud  wbeu  this  is  properly  done,  no  search  in  the 
catalogue  will  be  required  ou  the  part  of  those  conversant  with  the 
subject  treated.  The  characters  should  be  forcible  yet  never  over¬ 
drawn  ;  for  it  is  in  the  delicacy  of  the  treatment  aud  accuracy  of 
expressions,  tones,  and  tints  that  perfection  lies.  The  same  subject 
may  be  absolutely  beautiful,  indifferent,  or  grotesque;  therein  lies 
the  vast  distinction.  Good  composition  avoids  parallelism  of  parts, 
exact  repetitions,  similarity  of  sizes,  uniformity  of  characters,  'c  ■ 
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&c.  Subtle  variety  is  the  thing;  seldom  decided  contrasts,  save  with 
a  special  object  in  view.  A  key-note  is  struck ;  on  this  the  remainder 
lies  and  were  better  subordinate.  Mannerism  and  affectation  ever 
indicate  weakness  and  shortcomings  in  any  artist,  be  he  who®he  may. 
The  man  who  is  strong  and  healthy  needs  no  rouge  or  powder  to 
induce  others  to  believe  in  the  soundness  of  his  constitution. 
Vigour  pervades  all  his  being,  and  is  pleasingly  manifest  at  the  first 
glance.  In  extensive  compositions  some  diversity  is  required  to  re¬ 
lieve  monotony,  but  it  demands  skill  in  its  introduction. 

Questionable  composition: — The  personages  are  all  on  a  plane — 
that  is  wrong ;  the  heads  all  on  a  level  look  bad.  Two  figures  repeat 
a  given  action  in  the  very  same  way  and  under  a  similar  attire  and 
position — that  is  unsatisfactory  ;  the  accessories  are  crowded — bad 
taste;  they  are  predominant — decidedly  wrong;  they  are  as  much 
made  out  as  the  figures  and  equally  sharp — they  should  retire,  and 
their  outlines  be  left  vague.  Every  part  of  a  perfect  composition  is 
in  absolute  keeping;  nothing  whatever  should  be  introduced  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  which  does  not  properly  contribute  its  share  in  the 
composition,  is  an  excellent  rule  to  follow,  besides  there  is  always 
quite  enough  to  do  to  well  look  after  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Concentration  of  attention  of  the  various  figures  to  a  given  object 
tends  to  unity  and  promotes  harmony.  The  gladiators  fighting  in 
the  arena  properly  centre  the  attention  of  the  crowd  around.  The 
peaceable  reading  of  the  Scriptures  on  Sunday  likewise  rivets  the  gaze 
of  all  in  the  cottage;  the  child,  playing  unnoticed  with  cat  or  dog, 
alone  forms  the  incident.  Were  an  incident  very  conspicuous  the 
beholder  might  very  properly  ask  which  is  the  real  subject  of  the 
picture.  If  the  piano  has  drawn  the  family  and  visitors  together, 
and  is  engaging  the  general  attention,  the  isolated  young  couple 
“  spooning  ”  by  the  window  may,  on  sound  art  grounds,  be  objected 
to,  unless  they  be  so  subdued  in  tone  and  merged  in  the  shade  thrown 
by  the  window  hangings  as  to  be  only  seen  on  closer  examination 
of  the  picture.  AH  this,  once  more,  shows  how  sedulously  unity 
should  be  sought  after  and  never  be  lost  sight  of,  if  perfection  be  the 
aim.  The  next  point  might  be — 

The  Main  Outline. 

How  careful  truly  great  artists  are  of  this  is  a  thing  quite  manifest 
in  their  work.  While  seldom  departing  from  the  pyramidal  form  of 
grouping  and  outer  flow  of  the  main  line,  they  yet  arrange  so  to 
break  this  as  to  destroy  unpleasant  formalism.  This  is  especially 
evident  in  the  works  of  the  great  sculptors,  to  whom  the  chief  outline 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  but,  as  the  number  of  figures  in  their 
groups  is  perforce  limited,  the  difficulty  for  them  is  less  than  that 
painters,  for  instance,  have  to  encounter.  The  nature  of  the  subject 
has  much  to  do  with  the  kind  of  line  to  adopt,  and  considerable  lati¬ 
tude  is  allowed  in  the  lower  walks  of  art ;  with  the  higher,  however, 
and  especially  with  sacred  subjects  limited  to  one,  two,  or  three 
figures,  the  group  outline  and  its  flow  cannot  be  too  jealously  studied. 
Tlie  treatment  of  subjects  akin  to  those  by  Paul  Delaroche  and  Ary 
Scheffer  is  not  only  excellent  but  well  worthy  of  study.  The  next 
thing  for  consideration  might  be — 

Form. 

This  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  individual  parts  or  figures, 
and  may  even  embody  actual  modelling,  which  last,  after  all,  is  little 
else  than  the  actual  alto  relievo.  It  would  be  puerile  to  insist  on  the 
fact  that  in  each  individual  figure  Form  must  be  carefully  studied, 
with  a  view  to  the  figure  itself  and  its  effect  in  the  ensemble  of  the 
picture.  There  is  in  nature  a  richness  of  Form  which  should  be 
well  looked  after,  and  it  can  always  be  brought  out  by  thoughtful 
management.  Photographers  are  prone  to  arrive  too  quickly  at 
conclusions.  Let  them  be  cooler  and  more  collected ;  their  work 
will  be  all  the  better  for  it,  especially  now  that  with  gelatine  we  no 
longer  have  to  dread  our  films  drying  or  staining,  and  can,  un¬ 
concerned,  abide  our  own  time.  In  form  or  outline  a  thing  to  be 
avoided  is  overt  conventionalism.  Another  aspect  of  picture-making 
consists  in — 

The  Masses. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  they  should  be  well  balanced  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  of  equal  bulk  they  are  far  from  looking  as  well  as 
when  they  differ  in  proportion.  In  extensive  compositions,  a  leading 
mass,  to  which  the  lesser  ones  are  subordinate,  is  decidedly  best,  and 
this  is  conducive  to  that  invaluable  quality — unity.  Let  the  masses 
once  be  incoherent,  the  resulting  picture  will  not  only  be  unsatis¬ 
factory,  but  devoid  of  real  charm.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  point 
demands  greater  attention  than  might  readily  be  supposed. 

I  must  crave  pardon  for  introducing  observations  not  absolutely 
pertinent  to  the  individual  part  of  the  subject  under  contemplation, 
but  which  I  deem  of  importance.  In  the  preceding  article,  allusion 


was  cursorily  made  to  the  proper  bringing  out  of  the  points  of  a  figure. 
There  is  significance  in  that  sentence,  and  its  import  were  best 
matured  by  all  engaged  in  photography.  By  the  well-bringing  out 
of  the  points  artists  imply  the  making  the  most  of  them  in  breadth, 
and  not  allowing  the  figure  to  be  effaced  and  weakened  by  injudicious 
profiling.  The  professional  portraitist  not  unfrequently  mars  his 
picture  through  ignorance  of  this  law.  Thus,  you  will  see  a  naturally 
large  head  in  nearly  full  view  on  a  slender  body  in  profile,  which  is, 
consequently,  dwarfed  ;  nothing  looks  worse.  Always  make  the  very 
most  breadthwise  of  your  sitter  ;  this  is  an  invaluable  rule.  On  this 
head  I  would  suggest  a  careful  study — say  carte  size — of  the  effect  of 
a  sitter,  taken  from  various  distances,  without  in  any  way  altering  tho 
attitude,  light  and  shade,  or  position  of  the  model.  A  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  pictures  will  soon  convince  you  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  distance  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other  for  the  proper 
bringing  out  of  the  points  and  the  making  the  utmost  of  the  sitter. 

A.  F.  Geni.ain. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH 
BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSIONS.* 

Usually  the  bromide  of  silver  is  obtained  in  the  finely-divided  form, 
the  modifications  of  which  are  hereafter  described.  Flaky  bromide  of 
silver,  with  excess  of  bromide  suspended  in  gelatine,  is  very  insensitive. 
Captain  Toth  and  I  once  heated  such  a  bromide  of  silver  in  large  Hakes, 
in  glycerine,  for  more  than  lialf-an-hour  at  100°  C.  and  (after  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  gelatine)  a  sample  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  showed  it  to  bo 
even  less  sensitive  than  the  worst  fine  bromide  of  silver  emulsion. 

By  digestion  for  a  single  day  at  from  30°  to  50°  C.  (a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  is  apt  to  occasion  decomposition)  an  aqueous  silver  bromide  of  gela¬ 
tine  emulsion  +  is  converted  from  the  finely-divided  powdery  modification 
at  first  produced  into  the  finely-divided  granular  modification,  the  same 
change  taking  place  as  was  very  minutely  described  by  Stas  as  occurring 
on  the  boiling  of  bromide  of  silver  with  water.  I  followed  up  this  pro¬ 
cess  with  the  ffiicroscope,  and  found  in  one  particular  case  that  after  a 
five  days’  digestion  the  particles  of  bromide  of  silver  had  grown  from 
0  0008  m.m.  to  0  003  m.m.  In  this  way  (as  first  discovered  by  Stas 
and  confirmed  by  II.  W.  VogelR  bromide  of  silver  is  distinctly  soluble 
in  water  at  a  high  temperature,  without  being  thrown  out  again  on 
cooling,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sensitiveness  is  increased  from  twice 
to  tenfold,  as  first  recognised  by  Bennett, §  and  often  observed  by  myself. 
There  is,  besides,  a  change  ofrcolour  combined  with  this  change,  as  first 
remarked  by  Monckkoven.H  Bromide  of  silver,  then,  appears  distinctly 
green  when  light  falls  upon  it,  and  no  longer  allows  red  light  to  pass 
through  it  as  formerly,  though  many  blue  rays  penetrate  it,  as  was 
shown  by  spectroscopic  test  when  I  tested  semi-transparent  films.  The 
principal  external  indication  of  the  foregoing  change  having  taken  place, 
is  that  the  film  which  formerly  when  looked  through  appeared  a  reddish- 
yellow,  has  now  become  a  blue-violet  or  a  grey-violet. 

The  different  colouring  by  transmitted  light  I  consider  to  be  much 
more  characteristic  than  the  green  colour  by  light  falling  upon  it,  since 
in  green  bromide  of  silver  that  colour  is  so  little  pronounced  that  those 
who  do  not  know  that  this  designation  is  frequently  used  for  that 
modification  of  bromide  of  silver  might  not  easily  distinguish  it  to  be 
green . 

I  recommend  most  warmly,  in  the  case  of  every  preparation  of 
bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emulsion,  testing  as  follows  : — Pour  a  little 
of  the  emulsion  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  either  while  still  fluid  or  after 
setting  (but  before  drying), ||  examine  by  holding  it  between  you 
and  the  light.  By  no  other  test  can  the  process  of  ripening  or 
modifying  be  so  well  controlled.  One  should,  however,  beware  of 
allowing  the  sample  to  be  tested  to  lie  for  any  length  of  time  (even  for 
a  few  minutes)  exposed  to  daylight  before  examining  it,  since  it  would 
then  rapidly  change  colour;  and,  as  Captain  Toth  and  I  have  frequently 
observed,  it  may  then  happen  that  the  insensitive  bromide  of  silver 
emulsion  which  at  first  allowed  red  light  to  pass  through  it,  would, 
when  light  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  it,  appear  greener  than  the 
extremely  sensitive  real  green  modification  which  transmits  blue  light. 
The  inspection  of  the  sample  by  daylight  should,  therefore,  not  extend 
over  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

After  digestion  for  from  three  to  six  days  the  bromide  of  silver 
gelatine  emulsion  becomes  so  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  light  that, 
especially  when  the  well-known  potassic  ferrous  oxalate  developer  ** 
is  used,  it  far  exceeds  in  sensitiveness  all  other  known  substances.  I 
*  Continued  from  page  5S2. 

t  In  an  alcoholic  ethereal  collodion  emulsion  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
this  converson— neither  by  heat,  nor  by  allowing  it  to  stand  during  two  years. 

t  Photo.  Mitthielungen,  1879 — 165. 

I  Photo.  News,  1878.  Also  Photo.  Corr.,  1878,  p.  212,  and  1879,  p.  87. 

Bulletin  de  VAss.  Beige  de  Photo.  Also  Photo.  Corr.,  1879,  p.  149. 

||  In  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  crystallisable  salts  it  contains,  an 
unwashed  emulsion  after  drying  often  changes  its  behaviour  towards  transmitted 
light,  for  which  reason  the  examination  should  be  made  before  the  foreign  salts  have 
been  crystallised. 

**  Photo.  Corr.,  1879,  pp.  223  and  252.  Aho  Dingier’ s  Polyt ,  Journ  ,  1878,  No.  5. 
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convinced  myself  that  with  one  of  these  bromide  of  silver  dry  prepara- 
tions  and  chemical  development  only  a  third  to  a  tenth  of  the  exposure 
required  for  iodide  of  silver  plates  (with  concentrated  silver  bath  and 
physical  development)  is  demanded.  *  For  a  medium  for  accelerating 
development  see  below. 

These  statements  apply  particuarly  to  bromide  of  silver  with  excess 
of  soluble  bromide.  Bromide  of  silver,  prepared  with  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  carefully  washed  and  then  emulsioned  in  gelatine,  when  digested 
soon  undergoes  decomposition.  Bromide  of  silver  digested  with  excess 
of  bromide  of  potassium  increases  slowly  but  certainly  in  sensitiveness 
to  light,  and  soon  in  that  respect  overtakes  the  preceding. 

If  the  digestion  of  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  be  continued  very  long 
(eight  to  fourteen  days  and  over),  the  finely-divided  granular  bromide 
of  silver  generally  suffers  a  further  observable  enlargement  of  the  grain. 
Clots  of  some  0’02  to  0‘04  m.m.  are  formed.  These  are  even  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  consist  mostly  of  decomposed  bromide  of  silver, 
which  blackens  with  the  developer  even  when  light  is  excluded.  The 
absence  of  excess  of  bromide  of  potassium,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  the 
temperature  over  60°  C.,  favours  the  formation  of  these  clots.  The 
presence  of  bromide  of  potassium  prevents  it  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
characteristic  that  the  coarser  particles  of  bromide  of  silver  of  the  finely- 
divided  granular  bromide  of  silver  blacken  more  easily  in  the  developer 
than  the  particles  of  the  finely-divided  powdery  sort.  The  very  large 
clots  of  bromide  of  silver,  mentioned  above,  in  particular  are  blackened 
by  the  normal  developer  without  any  previous  exposure  to  the  action  of 
light. t  The  susceptibility  of  bromide  of  silver  to  chemical  reduction, 
as  well  as  the  susceptibility  to  decomposition  when  exposed  to  light,  is 
increased  and  facilitated  at  the  same  time  as  the  density  of  the  bromide 
of  silver. 

Raising  the  temperature  during  the  preparation  of  gelatine  emulsion 
proved  to  have  a  very  favourable  effect  upon  the  sensitiveness.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  observed  this  point  in  the  experiments  we  made  with  gummy 
emulsions.  Some  of  the  latter  were  digested  cold  and  some  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  300to  40°  C.  for  six  days,  and  shortly  before  use  the 
gelatine  was  added  and  washed  with  cold  water.  Those  digested  warm 
were  more  sensitive  and  allowed  much  less  red  light  to  penetrate  than 
those  that  had  stood  cold.  At  from  12°  to  15°  C.,  at  the  end  of  several 
weeks,  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  was  scarcely  perceptible ;  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  proceed  but  extremely  slowly. 

After  standing  for  three  weeks  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  the 
conversion  of  the  finely-divided  powdery  bromide  of  silver  gummy 
emulsion  which  transmits  red  light,  into  the  more  sensitive  finely- 
divided  granular  emulsion,  had  not  taken  place.  One  sample  tested 
still  allowed  red  light  to  pass  through  it,  and  had  gained  little  or 
nothing  in  sensitiveness.  Therefore  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  recommendation 
to  prepare  a  bromide  of  silver  gum  emulsion  preferably  in  a  cold  state, 
and  for  use  to  simply  dissolve  gelatine  in  it  and  to  w'ash,  is  objection¬ 
able,  since — 1.  Such  an  emulsion  is  not  more  sensitive  than  the  least 
sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  which  can  also  be  prepared  in  the  cold,  if 
one  works  as  Mr.  Mawdsley  recommends.  2.  If  one  also  digests  with 
heat,  the  more  sensitive  modification  of  bromide  of  silver  is  certainly 
also  formed  (as  with  ammonia),  but  the  resulting  gelatine  films  possess 
the  inconvenient  property  of  expanding,  stretching  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  glass,  floating  off,  &c.  (in  spite  of  the  gum  having  been  most  care¬ 
fully  washed  out  with  water),  and  to  such  a  degree  as  we  never  before 
nor  elsewhere  saw.  Since  one  generally  must  use  heat  when  working, 
one  should  confine  oneself  to  the  simpler  gelatine  process.  A  washed 
gelatine  emulsion  in  the  state  of  jelly  also  becomes  considerably  im¬ 
proved  in  sensitiveness  by  keeping  for  weeks  at  a  medium  atmospheric 
temperature.^'  J.  M,  Eder,  M.D. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  30  . . 

Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  council  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  lGth  inst., 
at  York  House,  York-place, — the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  de  Ros  in  the 
chair. 

*  The  wet  collodion  process  with  iodide  of  silver  and  acid  development  with  iron 
photosulphate,  which  has  as  yet  prevailed,  will  have  to  yield  precedence  to  the  new 
procesa.  That  view  of  the  subject  is  now  scarcely  disputed.  Very  varying  theories 
regarding  the  principles  of  the  new  proeess,  however,  prevail  (though  they  have  long 
been  known  to  a  limited  circle),  and  on  that  account  perfectly  opposite  methods  have 
often  been  recommended. 

+  I  made  this  observation  in  the  course  of  my  microscopic  measurements  and  com¬ 
parisons  of  various  plates  before  and  after  development.  (Photo.  Corr.  1SS0,  p.  30,  and 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  p.  416,  August  27th,  1880.) 

4  It  is  by  some  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  gelatine  emulsion  kept  fluid 
for  a  long  time  of  itself  becomes  more  sensitive,  but  I  have  never  observed  this. 


The  minutes  of'  the  lust  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  were  elected : — Colonel  Thomas  Doff  Cater,  S.  P. 
Jackson,  Esq.,  Richard  Cecil  Corbett,  Esq.,  H.  S.  Schultess  Young,  Esq., 
and  His  Highness  The  Rajah  Rarnpal  Singh. 

Mr.  J.  Glaisher  read  a  number  of  letters  from  various  members,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  satisfaction  with  the  prizes  they  received  last  year. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  the  following  prizes  before  the  Council:  — 

W.  Yanner,  Esq.,  a  large  silver  goblet  in  case.  \V.  8.  Ji  bfl  n,  Esq., 
a  silver  goblet.  F,  Schwabe,  Esq.,  a  silver  goblet.  R.  Murray,  Ksq.,  an 
album.  J.  AY.  Leigh,  Esq.,  an  album.  S.  Norman,  L-q.,  an  alburn. 
Major  D.  MacNiell,  an  album.  R.  ( ).  Milne,  Esq.,  a  water-colour 
drawing  in  frame.  It.  Leventhorpe,  Esq.,  a  water-colour  drawing  in 
frame.  A.  Suzanne,  Esq  ,  a  painting  in  frame. 

Dr.  Arthur  Farrb  and  the  other  members  of  the  Council  exj  r 
their  satisfaction  with  the  prizes,  especially  with  the  water-colour  . 
ings. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Gooch  considered  that  the  prizes  were,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
that  had  been  given  by  the  Society. 

It  was  decided,  on  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Lewis,  that  new  pros¬ 
pectuses  be  at  once  printed,  as  several  changes  had  taken  place  sir. 
last  were  issued.  a.  J.  Mrutoish,  Hon.  Set. 

- O - 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  Oh 
inst.,  —  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  ballot  was  taken,  and  the  following  gentlemen  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society  Mr.  J.  T.  Bainbridge,  Hazel-grove,  Stock- 
port;  Mr.  J.  Butterworth,  Globe  Iron  Works,  Burnley;  Mr.  8.  1. 
Flower,  133,  Stockton-street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester;  Mr.  James 
Gartside,  Park-road,  Oldham;  Mr.  J.  R.  Hinncll,  Town  Hall -square, 
Bolton. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  describe  a  number  of  exhi¬ 
bits  from  Mr.  Werge,  of  Berners-street,  London,  amongst  which 
a  table  tent,  a  non-actinic  lantern  for  the  dark  room,  a  non-actinic  trav 
for  developing  plates  without  a  dark  room  when  in  the  field,  be 
a  large-sized  art  study  in  carbon.  A  highly-instructive  series  of  pic¬ 
tures,  illustrating  the  process  of  photography,  had  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Werge,  and  were  objects  of  much  interest  to  many  of  the  members. 

A  drop  shutter,  and  several  very  excellent  photographs  of  shipping, 
&c.,  taken  by  its  use,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Blakeley. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kennerley,  of  Elandudno, 
exhibited  another  instantaneous  shutter — a  double-flap  shutter. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  said  he  had  one  similar  to  this  many  years  ago, 
and  objected  to  it  on  account  of  its  exposing  one  portion  of  the  plate 
before  the  other. 

Mr.  John  Chadwick  said  that  this  was  more  or  less  the  case  with 
many  instantaneous  shutters. 

Mr.  Lynde  exhibited  several  stereoscopic  paper  slides,  some  mounted 
on  yellow  cards  and  duplicates  mounted  on  green  cards.  These  prints 
were  all  made  at  the  same  time,  and  toned,  fixed,  and  washed  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  had  been  mounted  three  weeks  ;  but  those 
mounted  on  the  green  cards  were  very  much  faded,  while  those  on  the 
yellow  or  tinted  cards  were  perfect. 

Mr.  T.  Heywood  said  the  fadiug  was  due  to  copper  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  greeu  colour  of  the  cards. 

Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams  exhibited  a  very  excellent  negative  taken 
on  a  gelatiue  dry  plate  of  his  own  manufacture  and  intensified  by  I  ’r. 
Monckhoven’s  process.  He  considered  the  process  worthy  of  trial  in 
case  of  transparencies. 

Mr.  C.  Pearson,  Jun.,  then  read  a  paper  entitled  .f  - 

menon  [see  page  604  ante],  and  illustrated  the  same  by  means  of  sketches. 
He  was  prepared  with  some  lautern  transparencies  to  still  furtber 
illustrate  the  subject  of  his  paper,  which  he  would  show  in  the  lantern 
later  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Mellalieu  exhibited  some  very  excellent  stereoscopic  neg.v 
taken  on  gelatiue  dry  plates  of  his  own  preparation. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  (Hon.  Secretary)  then  introduced  the  lantern 
subject,  and  said  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Faulding,  of  Mossley,  bad  been  kind 
enough  to  come  down  by  invitation,  to  show  them  a  most  elaborate 
triple  lantern  constructed  for  him  by  M<  B8T8.  Ottway  and  Son,  and  one 
of  the  special  features  was  a  triple  dissolving  t 
handle  and  with  one  plug,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fauhiing.  VS hilst 
lantern  was  being  set  up  for  work  in  the  adjoining  room,  he  (the  Hon. 
Secretary)  called  attention  to  a  very  (  and  I  •  nfc  biunial 

lantern  sent  down  by  Mr.  J.  IE  Steward,  of  the  Strand.  The 

lantern  was  that  known  as  the  “Luke  lantern,  and  was  provi  led  with 
a  slide  roller  curtain  apparatus,  jits,  and  dissolving  apparatus  l 
most  perfect  kind.  Tho  compactness  of  the  apparatus  and  excellent 
workmanship  was  much  admired  by  most  of  the  members. 

Mr.  J.  Hellaweli.  exhibited  a  triple  dissolving  tap  with  one  ping 
and  oue  handle  which  he  had  made  a  long  time  ago,  but  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  appliances  at  the  meeting  to  show  it  in  action. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  said  he  had  never  seen  a  perfect  triple  dis¬ 
solver  with  oue  plug  and  oue  handle.  He  felt  interested  very  much  in 
the  subject,  and  was  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  prac- 
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tical  demonstration  of  Mr.  Paulding’s  invention.  In  the  meantime  he 
exhibited  a  single  dissolver,  and  said  it  was  the  same  kind  he  had 
adapted  for  his  own  triple  lantern  long  since,  using  one  to  each  jet. 

The  members  then  retired  to  the  lantern  room,  where  Mr.  Fauldiug 
proceeded  to  describe  hislantern  and  dissolving  arrangements,  illustrating 
the  latter  by  diagrams  on  the  screen.  Several  “effects  ”  were  shown  to 
illustrate  the  working  of  the  tap.  A  large  number  of  transparencies 
were  then  handed  in  from  the  members*  and  some  interest  was  dis¬ 
played  by  a  competition  between  Mr.  E.  Atherton  and  Mr.  W,  J. 
Chadwick  (Hon.  Secretary).  The  latter  had  prepared  some  transpa¬ 
rencies  by  the  collodio-albumen  process,  whilst  Mr.  Atherton  made 
some  by  gelatine  from  the  same  negatives — very  hard  ones.  The 
opinion  of  the  members  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  collodio- 
albumen  ;  but  Mr.  Atherton  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  before  long  he 
would  improve  as  his  practice  increased,  for  he  had  only  just  begun  to 
work  the  process  for  transparencies*  and,  like  all  other  things,  required 
to  be  properly  understood. 

Some  good  work  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Gratux,  Mellalieu, 
Brothers,  .Coote,  and  others,  and  a  great  many  slides  were  unable  to  be 
shown  owing  to  the  advanced  hour  of  the  evening. 

A  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Paulding,  Mr. 
Werge,  Mr.  Steward,  and  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  so 
highly  interesting  a  meeting.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  until 
January  13,  1881. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  on  Friday,  the  10th  instant,  at  eight  o’clock,  p.m., — 
Mr.  Thomas  Arthur  Bewley  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed* 
Messrs.  Arthur  L.  Barlee  and  Graver  0.  Armstrong  were  duly  elected 
members. 

Professor  Hartley  then  read  a  paper  on  Photographic  Transparency, 
or  the  Application  of  Photography  to  Chemical  ‘ 'Research .  He  defined 
photographic  transparency  as  the  power  which  colourless  substances 
possess  in  different  degrees  of  transmitting  the  ultra-violet  or  photo¬ 
graphic  rays.  During  the  last  eight  years  he  had  been  engaged  in 
researches  on  this  subject,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by  Professor 
Stokes,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  of  King’s  College, 
London.  The  researches  of  the  latter  were  made  by  the  aid  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  Professor  Stokes  used  fluorescent  screens  for  investigating 
the  almost  invisible  rays.  The  method  of  photographing  spectra  with 
quartz  lenses  and  prisms— in  such  a  way  that  the  least  refrangible  and 
most  refrangible  rays  were  in  focus  at  the  same  time — was  next  described, 
and  the  source  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  was  stated  to  be  a  succession  of 
electric  sparks  obtained  by  means  of  an  induction  coil  and  Leyden  jar, 
the  sparks  passing  between  electrodes  of  nickel  wire,  containing  a  trace 
of  copper.  Small  vessels  with  sides  composed  of  plates  of  quartz  were 
exhibited,  which  were  used  for  holding  the  liquids  under  examination, 
and  an  instrument  which  was  a  combination  of  spectroscopic  and  photo¬ 
graphic  camera  was  also  shown.  Photographs  were  handed  round  of 
the  spectra  of  various  metals,  including  aluminium,  iron,  nickel,  and 
cadmium.  It  was  stated  that  the  substances,  quartz,  Iceland  spar,  and 
water  were  practically  diactinic — that  is  to  say,  photographically  trans¬ 
parent.  A  diagram  exhibited  the  fact  that  the  ultra-violet  or  invisible 
photographic  rays  constitute  a  spectrum  at  least  five  times  as  long  as 
the  violet  or  coloured  spectrum ;  but  the  purest  optical  glass  made  by 
Feil,  of  Paris,  cut  off  nearly  all  the  ultra-violet  portion.  A  sketch  of 
the  investigation  as  originally  planned  was  then  given,  and  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  organic  substances,  made  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Huntington,  was  then  stated  in  detail. 
Examples  showing  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  method  in  the 
detection  of  minute  traces  of  impurities  in  organic  substances  were 
mentioned.  The  supposed  constitution  of  various  series  of  organic 
substances  was  then  stated.  The  peculiarities  of  the  linking  together 
of  the  carbon  atoms  in  alcohols  and  fatty  acids,  essential  oils,  benzine, 
and  its  derivatives,  naphthaline  and  anthracine,  are  capable  of  being 
recognised  by  the  degree  and  character  of  the  photographic  trans¬ 
parency  of  these  compounds.  The  degree  of  dilution  which  some 
of  the  substances  named  would  withstand  before  they  became 
capable  of  perfectly  transmitting  the  ultra-violet  rays  was  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  benzine,  the  substance  might 
be  mixed  with  2,500  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  naphthaline  with 
more  than  400,000  times,  and  anthracine  |with  50,000,000  parts  of 
alcohol.  Photographs  showing  the  bands  of  absorbed  rays  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  latter^substance  were  exhibited  and  compared  with  a 
photograph  of  the  alcohol’ used  jin;:  the’’ experiments.  These  researches 
promise  to  throw  light  on  the  construction  of  many  carbon  compounds. 
He  (Professor  Hartley)  stated  that  difficulties  were  encountered  which 
proved  almost  insurmountable  when  the  wet  collodion  process  was  at 
first  employed,  and  that[:the,fsuccess’,ofj.thej  work’ was  largely  owing  to 
the  fact  thatjgelatine  plates,  which  could  be  bought  in  large  quantities 
and  kept  (almost  for  any  length  of  time,  were  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Professor  Hartley  for  his 
interesting]  and  valuable  communication,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 


the  14th  of  January,  for  which  date  Mr.  George  Mansfield  has  kindly 
promised  a  paper  on  the  Platinotype  Process . 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
16th  instant,  at  the  Free  Library, — Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck,  President, 
in  the  chsir. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  a  communication  from  the 
Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association  relative  to  the 
exhibition  there,  and  requesting  members  to  transmit  apparatus  or 
prints. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  display  of  pictures  and  apparatus  at  the  soiree  of  the  associated 
scientific  societies  of  Liverpool,  on  the  eveuing  of  the  22nd  instant. 

Dr.  Kenyon  showed  a  highly-ingenious  and  successful  adaptation  of  a 
scenograph  to  one  of  Rouch’s  new  cameras. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  Enlarging  by  the  Gelatine  Process  [see 
page  616],  and  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  remarks  by  making  an 
enlargement  on  a  15  x  20  plate  with  the  Society’s  lantern.  The 
exposure  proved  to  have  been  rightly  timed,  and  the  resulting  negative 
was  sufficiently  dense ;  but,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  room,  the 
plate  frilled  under  the  developer. 

The  meeting  afterwards  adjourned  till  the  last  Thursday  in  January. 

— ♦ — 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  competition  and  other  pictures  contributed 
by  the  members  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  16th  instant.  A  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  visited  the  exhibition  during  the  day. 

The  display  of  pictures,  though  small,  was  good,  and  consisted  of  two 
classes — those  sent  only  for  exhibition  and  those  sent  for  competition. 
Among  the  latter  a  landscape  by  an  amateur  gentleman,  Mr.  Edwin 
Smithills,  of  Barrhead,  gained  the  President’s  prize  against  professional 
competitors. 

Mr.  James  M'Ghie  gained  the  first  prize  for  the  landscape  competition, 
open  to  the  whole  Association  ;  while  the  prize  for  the  best  figure  subject 
in  the  competition,  open  to  the  whole  Association,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Brown,  photographer,  Paisley. 

For  the  best  landscape  (confined  to  amateurs)  Mr.  John  Parker 
received  the  first  prize,  and  for  the  best  figure  subject  (confined  to 
amateurs)  Mr.  James  Gardner  received  a  similar  award. 

The  remainder  of  the  pictures,  including  several  photographs  on  opal 
glass,  were  considered  very  fine,  and  received  attention.  Three  excellent 
specimens  of  luxograph  pictures  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Turnbull  and 
Mr.  Urie.  The  President  exhibited  specimens  of  gaslight  photography. 
Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan  exhibited  some  very  effective  landscape  and 
figure  subjects. 

The  judges — Mr.  Walter  Macfarlane,  of  Saracen  Foundry,  Mr.  Andrew 
M'Tear,  lithographer,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunney,  photographer,  Edinburgh 
— were  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  in  Mr. 
Thornton’s  restaurant,  Buchanan-street ;  and  amongst  other  gentlemen 
present  were  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  John 
Jex  Long,  Thomas  Annan,  and  John  Parker.  Various  matters  relating 
to  the  Association  were  discussed  and  several  toasts  were  given  and  re¬ 
sponded  to,  after  which  the  company  parted. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Free¬ 
mason’s  Hall,  Surrey-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  instant, — Thomas 
H.  Morton,  M.D.,  President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  atten¬ 
dance  of  members.  After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had 
been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  (Hon.  Secretary)  gave  a  description  of  the  method  of 
printing  carbon  transparencies,  and  then  made  a  few  transfers  from 
prepared  and  exposed  tissue  in  the  ordinary  manner.  He  (Mr.  Taylor) 
also  exhibited  some  excellent  lantern  slides  by  the  same  process,  and  a 
portable  tripod  he  had  recently  constructed  with  a  folding  top. 

Mr.  Yates  brought  before  the  meeting  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sands’ 
instantaneous  shutter,  and  photographs  taken  with  it  ;  also,  a  washing 
trough  for  gelatine  plates,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co. 

Mr.  Collinson  showed  a  new  form  of  clip,  and  several  prints  of  local 
interest. 

A  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  exhibits  took  place. 

The  President  asked,  as  regards  the  shutter,  whether  the  angular 
form  of  the  aperture  assumed  on  opening  and  closing  would  affect 
prejudicially  the  result;  also,  if  vibration  occurred  on  drawing  down 
the  curtain. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  was  of  opinion  that  the  exposure  was  too  rapid 
for  any  ill  effect. 

The  members  generally  thought  it  an  extremely  ingenious  shutter. 
The  washing  trough  was  considered  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
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The  President  read  a  paper,  entitled  The  Photographic  Image :  What 
It  Is.  [See  page  618.] 

A  short  discussion  followed,  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  Vice- 
President  (Mr.  Collinson),  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Firth,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  given  to  the  President  for  his  address. 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  remarks  on  the  carbon 
process,  and  to  Mr.  Yates  for  his  contributions.  The  meeting  was 
shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

- 4— - 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  8th  October, — Dr.  Vogel  in  the  chair.  Two 
new  members  having  been  admitted, 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  a  number  of  exhibitions  to  be  held 
during  1881,  viz.,  the  Balneological  exhibition  at  Frankfort ;  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  German  patented  and  registered  articles,  to  take  place  also  at 
Frankfort;  the  photographic  exhibition  at  Bristol;  and  the  exhibition 
by  which  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  intends  to  celebrate  the 
attainment  of  its  twentieth  year. 

Herr  Grimm  presented  a  collection  of  lichtdrucks  from  views  of  the 
moon — some  photographed  from  nature,  and  some  from  models. 

Herr  Quidde  presented  a  report  of  his  visit  to  Frankfort  as  one  of 
the  delegates  who  met  to  consider  the  photographic  congress  project. 
The  aunual  combined  meeting  of  the  Frankfort  and  Cologne  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  took  place  during  the  same  week,  and  he  was  much 
pleased  to  meet  with  many  persons  with  whose  names  he  was  familiar 
from  having  to  correspond  with  them  as  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  transparencies  taken  directly  in  the  camera, 
with  reference  to  a  communication  on  that  subject  from  Dr.  Hornig. 

Herr  Schlitte,  of  Hamburg,  intimated  that  when  using  some  old  col¬ 
lodion,  which  had  become  red,  he  got.  instead  of  a  negative,  a  positive, 
which  appeared  quite  green  when  held  between  the  observer  and 
the  light.  He  was  reminded  by  this  circumstance  of  the  appearance  fre¬ 
quently  met  with,  yet  very  disagreeable,  called  “positive  phenomena.” 

Herr  Prumm  reminded  the  meeting  that  some  one  had  taken  direct 
positives  in  his  studio,  which  were  rich  in  tone  and  had  much  detail. 

Dr.  FriedleInder  remarked  that  such  transparencies  were  easily  pro¬ 
duced  when  a  collodion  emulsion  contained  too  much  silver.  It  was  further 
remarked  that  when  gelatine  plates  were  too  loyig  exposed  the  action  of 
the  light  also  reversed  them.  In  this  way  Professor  Janssen,  of  the 
Observatory  of  Paris,  got  a  positive  image  of  the  sun  and  its  surrounding 
chromosphere  by  the  long  exposure  of  a  gelatine  plate  in  a  telescope. 
But  when  the  exposure  was  still  more  prolonged  this  picture  was 
reversed  back  again  and  became  a  negative. 

The  Chairman  gave  an  account  of  the  visit  he  paid  during  last 
summer  to  London  and  Paris,  touching  particularly  on  portraiture  by 
artificial  light. 

Herr  Martin  showed  some  baths  made  of  an  improved  sort  of  carton 
pierre.  Filtering  funnels  are  also  made  of  the  same  material. 

Herr  Hartmann  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
well-known  leaflet — How  to  Behave  when  Sitting  for  One's  Portrait; 
and  Herr  Linde  contributed  a  copy  of  an  Instruction  Boole  for  the  Licht- 
druch  Process,  by  Herr  J.  AUgeyer,  manager  of  the  lichtdruck  depart, 
ment  of  Herr  Albert’s  establishment. 

Mr.  Wight  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  with  Dr.  Vogel’s 
emulsion,  with  which  he  gets  brilliant  results. 

Herr  Reichard  also  reported  very  satisfactory  results  with  the  same 
emulsion,  which  he  thought  quite  equal  in  sensitiveness  to  the  plates 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  appearance  of  granular  or  sandy 
films,  such  as  occurred  in  some  of  the  first  samples  of  his  emulsion, 
were  caused  by  their  containing  too  little  gelatine.  In  the  later- 
manufactured  samples,  which  were  richer  in  gelatine,  that  fault  was  no 
longer  to  be  feared.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Wight’s  communication 
showed,  good  plates  perfectly  free  from  granularity  might  be  obtained 
from  emulsions  poor  in  gelatine.  It  bad  already  been  intimated  that 
granular  emulsions  might  be  restored  by  the  addition  of  gelatine.  He 
did  not  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to  warm  the  plates ;  still  he 
recommended  working  in  a  warm  room.  The  emulsion  vvas  poured  on 
the  plates  like  collodion,  yet,  being  of  a  greater  consistency,  in  a 
slightly  different  manner.  It  must  be  moved  about  more  slowly,  and 
after  it  bad  been  poured  the  film  took  rather  longer  to  set.  He  (the 
Chairman)  coated  a  specimen  plate,  and  earnestly  recommended  that 
before  replacing  the  stopper  in  the  bottle  containing  the  emulsion, 
after  coating  a  plate  or  a  batch  of  plates,  the  interior  of  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  should  be  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth  in  order  to  prevent  the 
stopper  from  becoming  fixed  owing  to  the  drying  up  of  the  emulsion. 
Some  complaints  of  the  emulsion  blistering  the  fingers  lie  disposed  of  by 
saying  that  could  easily  be  prevented  by  avoiding  touching  the  emulsion 

with  the  fingers.  .  „  . 

A  number  of  portraits,  interiors,  and  street  views,  taken  by  L  i.  \  ogei 
and  Herren  SchaarwJichter  and  Reichard,  upon  plates  coated  uit  i 
Vogel’s  emulsion,  were  circulated  amongst  those  present  and  pronounced 
excellent. 

Mr.  Wight  remarked  that  he  preferred  the  gelatine  substiatum  to 
the  caoutchouc,  because  the  film  adhered  faster  to  the  former. 


The  Chairman  added  that  the  caoutchouc  substratum  wa3  found 
more  convenient  by  some  persons  on  account  of  the  rapid  drying.  He 
advised  laying  the  plates  before  fixing  for  thirty  seconds  in  a  1 :  12  alum 
solution,  which  removed  the  danger  of  dissolving  off  or  the  formation  of 
blisters  during  fixation. 

Herr  Prumm  showed  a  variety  of  Swiss  landscapes  taken  upon 
English  dry  plates,  for  which  he  had  used  Herr  Stegemann's  instanla- 
neous  shutter. 

Professor  Kkippendorff  related  some  of  his  photographic  expe¬ 
riences.  He  used  to  work  a  good  deal  with  tannin  dry  plates,  but  tl 
he  supposed,  were  now  driven  quite  into  the  background  bv  emulsion 
plates.  He  had  also  worked  with  chloride  of  silver  collodion.  With 
that  collodion  paper  was  coated  and  the  exposure  took  place  in  the 
printing-frame.  The  picture  film  was  then  either  left  on  the  paper  or 
drawn  off  and  transferred  to  another  suppoi  t.  ’1  he  latter  H as  me  better 
plan  but  was  more  troublesome,  as  it  was  difficult  to  a  suitable 

paper,  as  it  was  apt  to  be  either  ribbed  or  unequal  iu  its  surface  or  else 
to  adhere  too  firmly  to  the  film.  He  (Profeesoi  Krippendorff)  gave  a 
few  more  details,  and  iu  conclusion  invited  the  members  present  to 
visit  his  laboratory. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


REPORT  OF  THE  JUDGES  OF  THE  BRI8TOL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Council  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  Eng  and  A  P 

graphic  Association. 

We,  the  Judgos,  in  presenting  the  following  list  of  awards,  < 
your  Council  upon  the  number  and  excellence  of  I 
especially  in  the  landscape  department:  — 

In  Class  I. — We  award  a  gold  medal  to  N 

In  Class  II.— Silver  medal  to  series  120-123;  bronze  n«*L.  I 
270-75. 

In  Class  III. — Silver  medal  to  series  32,  37,  ronze 

medal  to  series  126-137.  In  this  class  we  are  of  opini  n  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  excellence  of  the  exhibits,  insufficient  medals 
have  been  placed  at  our  disposal;  and  we,  thereto  re,  r  n  I  ' 

further  bronze  medals  be  awarded  to  Nc  8.  17''  and  62  (No  1  in  h  in 

In  Class  IV.— Silver  medal  to  series  607  ;  bronze  medal  to  one  port! 
(marked)  in  frame  566. 

In  Class  V. — Silver  medal  to  series  617  ;  brenzs  medal,  one  j  . 
(marked)  in  frame  618. 

In  Class  VI. — Silver  medal,  536  ;  bronze  medal  to  series  521-630. 

In  Class  VII. — Silver  medal  to  series  614-64G. 

In  Clas^  VIII. — Bronze  medal  to  series  441,  442,  44-  444. 

In  Class  IX. —  Of  the  four  bronze  medals  in  ibis  class  we  award 
Mr.  G.  Hare  for  bis  tourist  camera,  7£  X  5,  for  excelli nee  •  f  di  awn  an  i 
workmanship;  one  to  Messrs.  W.  W.  Rottch  and  Co.  for  port 
their  tourist  camera  ;  and  we  consider  one  each  should  be  a 
Nos.  70  and  80  for  instantaneous  photography. 

We  recommend  the  Council  to  award  two  silver  j  n  ^.-:ss  medals— 
to  the  Platinotype  Company  for  their  improved  print  gpi 
Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  for  his  improved  method  of  producing  ¥1 
burytype. 

We  further  recommend  that  two  extra  bronze  medals  be  givtn— one  to 
609  and  one  to  559. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  these  exhibits  should  receive  r- 
not  being  in  any  specified  class. 

( Signed )  J.  Jackson  Cv knock. 

II.  Whatley. 

Patne  Jen  ninos. 

William  Radcliffb. 

W.  U.  Midwinter. 


Correspondence. 


A  TRIUNI AL  DISSOLVING  TAP  WITH  ONE  TLIT.. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  say  I  designed  such  a  tap  in  the  autumn 
|  of  1S75  and  completed  one  in  the  autumn  of  1876.  It  is  scarcely 
larger  than  ordinary  hiunals  ;  the  •  es  about  one  ^ 

circumference.  It  is  impossible  that  mine  or  the  one 
last  issue  could  be  copies  of  the  Other,  yet  the  changes  between  any  one 
or  separate  pairs  are  much  similar:  but  in  obtaining  and 
from  all  three  to  two  or  one  there  is  a  mark 

tap  either  change  can  be  attained  without  passing  over  any  places  in¬ 
dicated  for  other  effects,  or  trustu 

up  the  illumination,  which,  with  a  numl  pa,  rnnst  be  the  case  ; 

I  yet  a  skip  in  some  position*  cannot  alwaya  be  avoided.  Hence,  I  do  not 
consider  it  perfect ;  in  use,  however,  1  fiud  it  equal  to  the  requirements 
of  auy  exhibition.  I  had  only  one  made,  and  few  except  friends  ev*r 
saw  or  heard  of  it.  I  have  since  designed  another  not  yet  com;  L; 
which  I  think  will  be  still  nearer  perfection. 
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More  than  two  years  have  passed  since  I  did  anything  with  either  of 
these  taps,  and  I  had  difficulty  in  finding  the  completed  one  at  the 
request  of  our  Secretary  to  show  it  at  the  last  meeting ;  but  the  press 
of  other  matter  prevented  its  efficiency  being  tested. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  December  20,  1880.  William  Hellawell. 

- 4 - — 

IODIDE  IN  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  Mr.  G.  Dawson  is  testing 
practically  the  question  of  iodide  in  gelatine  films,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
put  my  experience  in  the  matter  at  his  service.  The  following  was  a 
somewhat  remarkable  case : — A  batch  of  plates  containing  iodide  gave 
at  first  most  excellent  negatives  ;  but  week  by  week  the  images,  when 
developed,  grew  thinner  and  thinner — so  much  so,  that  after  two  months 
a  mere  ghost  of  an  image  was  all  that  could  be  developed. 

That  iodide  brings  a  great  element  of  uncertainty  into  a  gelatine  plate 
I  am  convinced,  and  the  fact  that  no  plate  of  commercial  manufacture 
containing  iodide  retained  its  keeping  qualities  throughout  my  voyage 
should  be  borne  in  mind. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

December  21,  1880.  H.  Stuart  Wortley, 

- $ - 

DAD  EE  JAVELLE  AS  A  HYPO. -ELIMINATOR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  writing-  you  my  experiences  of  eau  de  javelle  as 
an  eliminator  of  hypo,  from  prints  I  was  engaged  in  experimenting  with 
it  on  gelatine  plates.  1  wish  you  or  some  of  your  readers  would  try  it 
and  give  me  their  experience. 

As  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  it  seems  it  entirely  prevents  the  stains  in  pyro.  - 
silver  intensification. 

I  have  taken  a  gelatine  plate  from  the  hypo. -bath  and  immersed  it  in 
one  of  eau  de  javelle — one  drachm  to  fifteen  ounces  of  water — and  have 
after  twenty  minutes  intensified  without  a  sign  of  staining. — I  am, 
yours,  See.,  AY.  Cotesworth. 

Cowclenhnowes,  Earhton,  N.B.,  December  22,  1880. 


THE  LATE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  writing  for  the  last  time  on 
the  subject,  begging  you  to  insert  the  following  concluding  lines  : — 

The  success  achieved  by  writing  my  previous  letter  must  have  been 
complete,  or  else  Mr.  G.  Thompson  would  not  have  attempted  to  justify 
himself  in  the  hopeless  state  of  his  cause. 

When  an  amateur  takes  upon  himself  to  criticise  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  he  would  do  well  to  arm  himself  with  a  defence  worthy  of 
recognition  by  the  professional  world.  Does  Mr.  Thompson  imagine 
photographers  would  be  satisfied  when  he  offers  new  abuses,  not  being 
able  to  bring  forward  proofs,  which  I  asked  for  in  my  preceding  letter, 
the  writing  of  which  seems  to  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thompson  has  a  temper  which  masters  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  him  forget  his  common  reasoning,  if  ever  he  had  such  a  thing  to 
boast  of  ? 

A  second’s  reflection  may  convince  Mr.  Thompson  that  he  has  no 
cause  to  complain  when  he  is  treated  hereafter  with  silent  contempt. 
Led  away  by  the  reckless  fury  of  his  uncontrollable  disposition,  he  has 
quite  overlooked  the  plain  explanation  I  gave  him  regarding  his  expos¬ 
ing  himself.  At  all  events  his  last  letter  does  not  alone  prove  my 
assertions  to  be  true,  but  in  addition  to  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
will  be  able  to  judge  from  it  if  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  exposed  himself 
seriously  as  well  as  foolishly. 

I  am  not  alluding  to  his  name  now,  which  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Thompson  will  with  pleasure  perceive  I  use  so  freely  this  time  ;  but  I 
refer  to  his  abuses,  instead  of  bringing  forward  anything  substantial. 

Surely,  if  he  is  an  able  writer  he  might  have  managed  to  intermingle 
some  disproofs  with  the  overflow  of  expressions  which  his  wounded 
feelings  compelled  him  to  use.  Perhaps  the  title  “final  words”  is 
meant  as  a  substitute  as  well  as  to  get  himself  out  of  the  trouble  he  has 
got  into. 

In  conclusion  :  I  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  determine 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than 
when  a  man,  who  by  his  writing  makes  the  reader  look  forward  for  dis¬ 
proof  of  certain  facts,  collapses  by  almost  swearing  at  one  who  dares  to 
oppose  him  ?  Of  course,  I  would  deem  the  invitation  to  Crewe  Works 
too  dangerous  to  venture  for  the  sake  of  only  seeing  an  amateur’s 
mechanical  photographic  productions.  For  the  same  reason  excuse  my 
signing  again, — Yours,  &c.,  J.  Z. 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

AVanted,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  posted  on  Monday,  from 
January  1st,  1881,  for  a  good  exchange. — Address,  F.  Iv.  S.,  Whitley-brow, 
Melksham. 

Gem  camera  and  lenses,  Dallmeyer’s  triple  achromatic  10x8  lens,  Rouck’s 
74  X  5  bellows-body  camera— what  offers  in  exchange  ?  Wanted,  a  Ross’s 
8|  X  rapid  symmetrical  and  studio  camera  for  cartes  and  cabinets.— 
Address,  J.  W.  H.,  Crown  Villa,  Park-place,  Eltham. 


I  will  exchange  a  good  enlarging  camera,  16  x  12,  for  a  goi.J  rolling-machine, 
20  X  16,  difference  adjusted.— Address, R.  Banks,  photographer,  Rembrandt 
House,  Alexandra  Park,  Manchester. 

Wanted,  a  No.  1  Ross’s  symmetrical,  three-inch  focus  lens.  Will  give  in  ex- 
change  lantern  slides  of  best  quality,  two  pairs  compound  condeosort,  3Rin. 
diameter,  electrical  apparatus,  conjuring  apparatus,  binocular  microscope, 
lecturers’  reading-desk  or  box,  or  cash— Address,  W.  J.  C.,  40.  Half  Ldue- 
lane,  Eccles. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

i£3£“  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

T.  Baker. — We  believe  that  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  can  supply  what  you 
require.  We  do  not  know  the  name  you  mention. 

Retep. — 1.  The  specification  is  not  yet  published,  nor  can  we  yet,  say  whether 
the  patent  has  been  completed  or  not. — 2.  The  older  one  lapsed  some  mouths 
ago. 

Freddy  Hodge. — AVe  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  when  in  town,  if  you  can  find 
time  to  call  at  our  Publishing  Office.  The  latter  part  of  the  week  is  the  more 
convenient. 

F.  G.  W. — Send  the  negative  to  a  professional  enlarger,  who  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  in  the  matter  than  we  can  without  seeing  it.  A'ou  will  find  tho 
addresses  of  several  in  our  advertising  columns. 

G.  H.  F. — If  you  employ  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  strength  you  name  there  is 
little  wonder  that  your  plates  frill.  From  one-quarter  to  one-sixth  of  that 
strength  will  bo  tolerably  safe,  if  you  employ  tho  alum  bath  first. 

G.  G.  P. — You  do  not  say  whether  the  bromide  you  employ  is  ammonium, 
potassium,  or  any  other.  Without  that  further  information  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  what  would  be  a  “  safe  ”  quantity  of  silver  to  employ. 

A.  B.  C. — Perhaps  the  collodion  you  have  been  using  is  at  fault ;  it  may  be  too 
horny  for  the  purpose.  You  do  not  state  the  strength  of  bath  you  employ. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  too  weak ;  if  so,  that  would  account  for  your 
failure. 

George  Easty. — We  cannot  undertake  to  devote  an  article  to  the  subject,  as 
you  suggest,  as  it  has  received  full  attention  in  our  pages  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  In  our  Almanac  for  1881,  which  is  now  published,  you 
will  also  find  it  fully  treated. 

Endymion. — The  reason  why  the  plates  become  insoluble  is  the  same  as  that 
all  compounds  of  gelatine  containing  salts  of  chromium  become  insoluble  by 
keeping.  In  working  the  collotype  process  commercially  fresh  plates  are 
prepared  as  soon  as  those  in  use  show  signs  of  insolubility. 

Foktunatus.—  If  you  send  your  residues  to  a  respectable  refiner  you  may 
calculate  upon  getting  a  better  return  than  if  you  reduce  them  yourself, 
unless  you  are  perfectly  an  fait  in  crucible  operations.  You  are  not  likely 
to  realise  anything  like  the  price  you  anticipate  for  the  silver  dipper. 

C.  Walker. — We  certainly  think  that  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to  improve 
your  lens  by  lengthening  the  tube.  But  in  giving  that  opinion  we  must 
assume  that  your  judgment  is  superior  to  that  of  the  manufacturers  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  instrument.  Of  this  we  have  very  grave  doubts.  Better  let  it  alone. 
Clara — You  have  been  misled  into  believing  that  the  alkaline  pyro.  developer 
will  not  stain  the  fingers.  Not  only  does  it  do  so  quite  as  badly  as  silver, 
but  the  stains  are  far  more  difficult  of  removal.  Use  a  hook  of  silver  wire 
for  picking  the  plate  out  of  the  dish,  and  you  need  not  then  experience 
much  trouble. 

Fraxinus. — The  curvature  of  the  lines,  though  militating  greatly  against  the 
perfection  of  an  architectural  subject,  is  practically  of  no  moment  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  comprising  only  pure  landscape.  If  you  wish  one  lens  to  answer  all 
purposes  we  should  certainly  advise  a  doublet  of  one  of  the  forms  giving 
straight  lines.  They  are  more  expensive  than  the  single  lens,  but  would 
probably  prove  more  economical  in  the  long  run. 

Light. — 1.  The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  Hunt’s  Researches  on  Light  but  it 
has  been  out  of  print  for  some  years.  Yrou  may,  however,  be  able  occasionally 
to  obtain  a  copy  at  a  second-hand  bookseller’s  establishment  — 2.  Add  sul¬ 
phide  uf  potassium  (liver  of  sulphate)  to  the  hyposulphite  solution.  This 
will  throw  down  the  silver  as  sulphide. — 3.  There  is  no  silver  in  the  alkaline 
developing  solution  to  precipitate.  How  can  there  be  ? 

J.  Presdee. — In  the  first  place,  no  picture  was  enclosed  with  your  communi¬ 
cation  ;  so  we  cannot  express  our  opinion  on  its  merits,  nor  can  we  give  any 
idea  of  your  failures  without  seeing  an  example.  If  you  send  us  some  we 
have  no  doubt  we  can  help  you.  You  say  that  you  have  taken  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pictures  with  your  bath.  We  should  say  that  if  the  quantity  be 
small  you  have  wellnigh  exhausted  it  of  silver,  and  will  certainly  require 
strengthening.  AVe  should  advise  you  to  double  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the 
developer  during  the  cold  weather.  However,  send  us  a  specimen,  and  we 
shall  then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

Received.— De  C.  Mitchell;  “  J.  W.  H.”  In  our  next. 

-  », - 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  December  18,  1880. 

Petition  for,  Liquidation  by  Arrangement. 

H.  Winterhalter,  Leeds,  photographic  artist. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 
PHOTOGRAPHY  has  long  since  passed  the  stage  in  which  rapidly- 
succeeding  strides  are  made,  each  one  coming  as  a  surprise  and, 
possibly,  revolutionising  at  least  some  particular  branch  of  the 
science.  The  palmy  days  for  the  inventor  have  passed,  and  we 
have  now  settled  down  to  the  steady  pace  which  succeeds  the 
short,  sharp  struggle  at  the  commencement  of  the  race.  In  other 
words,  every  branch  of  photography  has  now  been  so  thoroughly 
studied  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any  direction 
in  which  the  experimentalist  can  advance  in  search  of  improve¬ 
ments.  What  improvements  are  made  are  made  gradually — built 
up,  as  it  were,  from  the  contributions  of  numerous  individuals — 
not  launched  upon  the  world  suddenly  and  in  a  perfect  form  from 
the  hands  or  brain  of  a  single  man. 

What  better  example  of  this  could  be  found  than  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  ?  First  brought  before  the  photographic  public  in 
a  tentative  form  upwards  of  nine  years  ago,  it  was  not  until  a 
couple  of  years  later  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  work  it  in 
a  practical  manner.  Then,  however,  in  few  hands  the  process 
showed  evidences  of  a  capability  which  promised  much  for  its 
future  ;  but  its  working  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  few 
rather  than  of  the  million.  Still,  one  by  one,  the  few  pioneers 
added,  stone  by  stone,  to  the  edifice  ;  but  it  required  another  five 
3’ears  before  the  gelatino-bromide  process  commenced  to  secure 
any  general  adoption.  This  was  in  1878.  In  1879  a  large  number 
of  amateur  and  a  good  many  professional  photographers  had 
become  sufficiently  au  fait  in  the  manipulatory  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  enable  them  to  produce  good  work  under  conditions  where 
the  old  wet  process  would  have  failed  entirely.  Everybody  was 
charmed  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  dark  winter  months  ;  the 
rapidity  of  the  new  plates  was  marvellous ;  the  softness  of  the 
results  exquisite.  In  the  year  1879,  in  fact,  the  photographic 
world  was  amusing  itself  with  a  new  toy,  and  was  continually 
finding  some  new  point  or  feature  to  admire. 

But  before  1880  opened  the  paint  had  commenced  to  rub  off; 
faults  began  to  be  discovered  where  everything  had  been  hitherto 
“  sweetness  and  light.”  The  great  sensitiveness  of  the  winter 
months  disappeared,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  summer ;  there  was  a 
want  of  “pluck”  in  the  results  obtained  ;  the  plates  were  expen¬ 
sive  and,  withal,  not  reliable,  &c.,  &c.  These  were  some  of  the 
complaints  that  commenced  to  be  heard,  and  then  the  photographic 
mind  set  to  work  to  “improve’’  the  “toy”  into  something  of  a  more 
useful  and  trustworthy  character.  Thus  it  comes  that  1880  has 
been  almost  entirely — not  merely  in  this  country,  but  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  also,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  America — devoted  to  experi¬ 
mental  work  with  gelatino-bromide.  Not  experimental  work  in 
the  direction  of  new  discoveries  and  new  phases  of  the  process, 
but  steady,  matter-of-fact  inquiry  into  the  everyday  working  of  the 
existing  formulae,  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  requirements  of 
a  reliable  and  trustworthy  process.  The  amount  of  work  done  in 
this  direction  will  never — cannot,  probably — be  placed  on  lecord  , 
we  can,  therefore,  ODly  refer  to  those  points  which  have  undergone 
public  discussion. 


Mercurial  intensification,  which  had  secured  an  almost  ■■■ 
puted  position  as  the  only  means  of  r<  j 
had  commenced  to  give  dissatisfaction  on  a 
character  of  its  results.  The  difficulty  of  •  f  . 

removal  of  the  fixing  agent  from  the 
dered  the  application  of  a  silver  inten 
the  best,  until  Captain  Abney  proposed  tl.  .  nt  of  a  tr< 

solution  of  hydroxyl  or  peroxide  of  b] 
decomposing  any  hypo,  that  mightremaii 
tive.  This  answered  well;  but  hydroxyl  i-  expei  rive, 
easily  obtainable  everywhere.  More 
called  attention  to  the  value  of  a  saturated 
same  purpose,  and  this,  on  the  score  of  exj  •  :.-e  ■  r  ...  -  . 

can  scarcely  be  objected  to,  whilst  its  efficiency  has  \  n  fully 
proved.  Alum  has  other  advantages,  though  ;  it  i,  t 
the  film  and  prevents  frilling,  but  it  may  be  u-  d  t  roi..'ve  t  . - 
from  the  shadows  of  negatives,  and  also  Jto  r< 
where  required.  It  thus  forms,  peii  .  of  the  m 
chemicals  the  gelatine  plate  worker  can  keep  on  his  shel 
The  development  of  gelatine  plates,  too,  has  receii  a  largo 
share  of  attention.  The  resuscitation  of  Mr.  M.  0 
method  of  making  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  by 
solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassic  ox 
impetus  to  that  form  of  development.  Mr.  B.  .1.  i.  .  .. 

introduced  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  alk  . 
in  which  glycerine  is  employed  to  prevent  the  oxidati<  n 
colouration  of  the  pyro.  This  mixture  als  i  possesses  good 

qualities  which  have  secured  for  it  a  very  gener  il  r  tion. 

An  important  feature  in  the  manufacture  of  the  emola 
has  been  introduced  by  Captain  Abney,  namely,  tl 
of  a  small  trace  of  iodide  of  silver  with  tl 

ployed.  This  gives  to  the  film  a  greater  degree  of  <  .< .  y  v  i 

also  a  deeper  and  more  non-actinic  colour,  and  tlii;s  . i  •  -  fa v  .  . 
in  preventing  halation.  It  also  works,  in  some  way.  towards 
keeping  the  shadows  of  a  negative  clear  during  i  v.  '  .  i  ■ 

its  chief  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  :  «  are 

required  in  the  matter  of  light  for  the  dark  room- 
quantity  and  a  less  irritating  quality  of  iiluminati  :  .  .  i 

than  with  plain  bromide  plates  of  the  sai 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  t  :  fide 

detracts  from  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emolsi  in,  .  I  I 
many  on  either  side  of  the  argument.  Who 

under  which  to  employ  the  iodide  are  belt  r  underst  1  pr  .-tidy 
the  discrepancy  of  opinion  will  disappear. 

In  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  whi 
use  of  gelatine,  especially  in  hot  weather,  L'r.  II.  W.  Y  gel,  of 
Berlin,  has  introduced  in  Germany  an  emu  A  n  enntaim;  g  i  :h 
gelatine  and  pyroxyline  dissolved  in  acetic  a  i  l.  This  ba«  j  t 
been  tried  in  this  country  yet,  so  it  would  be  premature  to  pa^s 
an  opinion  on  its  merits  from  the  reports  which  reach  os 
the  foreign  journals. 

In  printing  processes  there  is  not  much  to  record.  Silver  print¬ 
ing  still  holds  its  position,  and  carbon  printing  has  made  no  f  • 
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gress  of  importance  during  the  year.  Mr.  Willis  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  dispensing  entirely  with  the  silver  and  lead  salts 
hitherto  employed  in  his  process.  The  image  produced  by  the 
platinotpe  method  of  printing  now  consists  of  pure  platinum,  with 
no  other  accompaniment,  and  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  prac¬ 
tically  imperishable.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury  has  so  far  improved 
and  simplified  his  process  of  Woodburytype  that  it  can  now  be 
worked  without  the  aid  of  the  expensive  hydraulic  press  ;  indeed, 
in  the  last  simplification  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  method  of 
producing  a  printing  block  which  presents  fewer  technical  difficul¬ 
ties.  Major  Waterhouse,  again,  has  been  busy  in  connection  with 
photo-mechanical  printing,  his  attention  having  been  turned  to  the 
production  of  a  suitable  “  grain”  in  metal  plates  for  printing  with 
type.  The  results  that  have  been  shown  speak  very  favourably 
for  the  process,  which  is  scarcely  yet  past  its  embryo  stage. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  amongst  the  appliances  of  the 
year  is  Mr.  L.  Warnerke’s  actinometer,  which  is  based  upon  the 
action  of  light  upon  certain  phosphorescent  substances.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject  of  actinometry  a  movement  has  been  set 
on  foot  to  establish  a  recognised  standard  of  measurement  to  be 
applied  to  photographic  purposes.  The  imperfect  system  of  mea¬ 
suring  the  rapidity  of  dry  plates  by  their  comparison  with  a  pro¬ 
blematically  “standard”  wet  plate  has  long  failed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion;  hence  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
this  matter  up  will  carry  it  out  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  connection  with  phosphorescent  materials  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  utilise  these  in  producing  a  photographic  image.  Mr. 
Warnerke  and  Lieutenant  Darwin  have  both  experimented  in  the 
direction  of  reproducing  negatives  or  transparencies  by  exposing 
these  first  in  contact  with  a  surface  of  phosphorescent  matter; 
the  latter,  bearing  a  luminous  image,  is  then  placed  in  contact  with 
a  sensitive  gelatine  plate  for  a  short  time,  when,  upon  develop¬ 
ment,  an  image  will  be  found  to  have  been  impressed.  It  is  stated 
that  several  impressions  may  be  obtained  from  one  exposure. 
More  recently  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  proposed  to  mix  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  material  with  the  emulsion,  by  which  means  he  hopes  to 
gain  a  far  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness  or,  rather,  rapidity  than  has 
been  hitherto  possible.  Nothing  has,  however,  been  done  in  this  yet. 

We  can  record  the  foundation  of  one  new  society  during  the 
year,  namely,  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic 
Society,  while  the  old  societies  have  been  as  active  as  ever.  The 
Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
has  opened  an  International  Exhibition  of  Photographs  and  Ap¬ 
pliances,  which  has  turned  out  a  complete  success,  and  does  credit 
to  the  energy  which  has  been  expended  in  its  organisation. 

We  have  to  mourn  the  loss,  during  the  year,  of  Messrs.  George 
Wharton  Simpson,  Mungo  Ponton,  Henry  Cooper,  William  Murray, 
William  Huggon,  and  Walter  W.  Stoddart,  F.C.S.  Some  of  these 
were  universally  known;  others  enjoyed  only  a  local  reputation; 
but  all  were  equally  interested  in  photography,  and  in  one  branch 
or  other  had  contributed  his  quota  to  its  advancement. 

We  may  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  “  annals  of  an  unevent¬ 
ful  year”  with  the  usual  greeting  to  our  readers,  wishing  them— 

A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 


CHROMOTYPES  IN  ONE  PRINTING. 


Photographic  printing  in  any  form  at  this  season  of  the  year  may 
well  be  considered  a  somewhat  tedious  occupation,  even  when  the 
prints  can  be  made  direct  from  the  negative  without  either  masking 
or  “  dodging;  ”  but  when  some  portions  require  shading  while  others 
are  printing,  or  some  parts  have  to  be  masked  out  and  printed  from 
a  second  negative,  the  difficulties  of  working  are  increased  very 
considerably,  which  in  practice  results  in  a  loss  both  in  time  and 
material.  Ibis,  in  the  case  of  chromotype  printing,  may  perhaps 
occur  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  silver ;  for  it  will  frequently  happen 
that  prints  which  would  otherwise  be  good  have  been  ruined  in 
printing  the  masked  and  tinted  border,  or,  unless  that  be  properly 
timed,  it  will  prove  either  too  light  to  suit  the  picture  or,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  too  dark  and  heavy. 


'nl  G Y  hpllows-bodv  camera— wuat  onerct  m  >  ‘“““V'-"'!""  “ 

g'f  -v  61  rapid  symmetrical  and  studio  camera  for  cartes  and  cabmets. 
Address  J.  W.  H„  Crown  Villa,  Park-place,  Eltham. 


In  a  good  light  the  borders  of  chromotypes  are  tinted  in  a  few 
minutes — frequently  while  the  frame  is  held  in  the  baud;  but  now,  of 
course,  the  time  required  is  much  longer,  and  as  a  result  the  print  is 
often  exposed  and  forgotten  until  too  dark,  or,  it  may  be,  the  portrait 
itself  is  printed  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  light 
to  tint  the  margin,  which  has  to  be  deferred  until  the  following  day, 
so  that  during  the  night  the  “  continuating  action  ”  is  going  on,  and 
the  printed  part  getting  darker.  Hence,  unless  the  border  be  printed 
much  deeper  than  usual,  it  will  turn  out  too  light  by  the  time  the 
portrait  is  sufficiently  reduced  in  the  development. 

Nothing  looks  much  worse  than  to  see  a  number  of  chromotypes 
the  borders  of  which  are  of  different  depths,  yet  at  this  season  it  iB  by 
no  means  unusual  to  find  in  a  dozen  prints  nearly  as  many  different 
tints  in  the  margins.  By  adopting  the  following  plan,  which  we 
have  seen  very  successfully  carried  out,  this  difficulty  may  be  quite 
overcome  and  all  the  borders  secured  of  an  uniform  depth,  while  at 
the  same  time  double  printing  is  not  required,  nor,  indeed,  need  the 
double  transfer  process  be  employed  at  all,  for  equally  good  results 
maybe  obtained  by  single  printing — no  mean  advantages  when  larger 
numbers  are  required,  and  there  is  but  little  light  to  secure  them. 

We  may  at  once  mention  that  if  only  a  few  prints  are  required 
the  method  to  be  described  will  not  be  very  advantageous,  because — 
as  the  reader  has  no  doubt  already  surmised — it  entails  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  negative  with  a  toned  margin.  It  may  be  imagined 
by  many  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  procedure  will  not  be  equal 
to  those  from  the  original  negative.  This,  in  some  instances,  may  be 
the  case ;  but  in  others,  especially  with  weak  and  poor  originals  or 
from  hard  and  under-exposed  ones,  the  reproduction  may  by  skilful 
treatment  be  made  infinitely  superior.  In  the  plan  as  we  have  seen 
it  carried  out  the  first  thing  is  to  obtain  a  transparency  with  a  toned 
border  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  negative  is  adjusted  in  position  in  the  masked  printing-frame 
(on  this  occasion  one  of  the  Lambert  form  was  used).  On  it  was 
placed  a  piece  of  carbon  tissue  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  tissue 
being  that  supplied  specially  for  making  transparencies.  The  ex¬ 
posure  to  light  was  something  more  than  double  (nearly  three  times) 
what  would  have  been  required  to  produce  an  ordinary  print.  It 
was  then  removed,  and  transferred  to  the  tinting-frame  and  the 
border  printed.  Here  some  little  judgment  is  required  to  secure  the 
proper  depth.  Whatever  proportion  of  exposure  was  given  to  the 
portrait  must  be  maintained  for  the  margin.  Thus,  if  the  former 
received  three  times  what  would  be  given  for  an  ordinary  print,  the 
exposure  of  the  margin  should  be  carried  to  three  times  its  ordinary 
depth.  After  exposure,  the  tissue  is  mounted  on  a  waahed  collodion 
plate  and  developed  as  a  transparency.  It  is  then  examined,  and  if 
not  sufficiently  dense — which  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  not  be, 
especially  if  the  negative  happen  to  be  a  weak  one — it  is  intensified 
with  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  dried,  the 
drying  being  hastened  by  treating  it  with  methylated  alcohol,  which 
also  appears  to  increase  its  sharpness. 

We  now  have  a  transparency  with  a  tinted  border.  Any  spots 
due  to  the  original  negative  that  would  have  to  be  touched  out 
in  the  prints  are  spotted  out  in  the  transparency.  The  transparency 
itself  may  be  retouched  like  a  negative,  oftentimes  with  considerable 
advantage.  From  the  transparency  thus  obtained  a  negative  is 
made,  which  will,  of  course,  yield  prints  with  the  toned  border  with 
one  printing,  the  depth  of  which  will  be  uniform  with  the  portrait. 
If  the  number  of  prints  required  be  large,  several  negatives  can  be 
made  from  the  transparency.  The  simplest  way  of  making  the 
negatives  is  to  print  them  on  carbon  tissue  in  the  same  way.as  the 
transparency,  and  intensifying,  if  necessary ;  but  it  will  rarely  be 
required  if  the  transparency  be  a  tolerable  dense  one,  which  it 
should  be  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  intensifying  with  permanganate  of  potash  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  overdo  it,  because  the  intensity  conferred  by  the 
salt  is  due  to  a  change  of  colour,  which  is  more  non-actinic  than 
may  at  first  be  surmised.  The  process  of  chromotype  printing  may 
be  still  further  simplified  by  reproducing  the  negative  reversed,  and 
printing  it  by  single  instead  of  double  transfer.  This  may  be  done 


by  copying  the  transparency  in  the  camera  on  wet  collodion,  placing 

“cess.  Bv  H.  J.  PALMER,  M.a.  010  I  p n H H E S PO ND E NC E  . . . 


blubbing  of'bbojio-iodised  films 
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the  carbon  side  of  it  next  the  lens,  or,  better  still,  by  stripping  the 
transparency  film  from  the  glass  and  printing  the  carbon  negative 
from  th&  reverse  side  of  it.  If  it  be  decided  to  strip  the  transparency, 
nothing  is  easier  by  following  the  plan  described  some  years  back  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wenderoth,  in  which  case  the  glass  upon  which  it  is 
developed  must  either  be  waxed  or  treated  with  powdered  talc,  as  in 
ordinary  chromotype  work,  prior  to  its  being  collodionised. 

After  development  and  intensification  (if  required)  a  sheet  of  trans¬ 
parent  gelatine,  such  as  is  used  by  confectioners,  is  moistened  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  then  lightly  squeegeed  upon  it 
before  it  is  allowed  to  dry.  After  the  gelatine  film  is  dry  it  can  be 
stripped  off,  bringing  the  transparency  with  it.  The  drying  of  this 
compound  film  can  also  be  hastened  by  the  alcohol  treatment ;  but  it 
should  not  be  immersed  in  the  spirit  until  it  has  stood  an  hour  or  two, 
otherwise  the  two  films  may  separate  while  stripping.  Single  transfer 
carbon  prints  may  be  made  to  resemble  double  transfer  prints  de¬ 
veloped  on  glass,  by  squeegeeing  them,  before  they  have  been  allowed 
to  dry,  on  to  a  waxed  glass  plate,  coated  with  collodion  and  washed, 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  given  for  enamelling  silver  prints  in 
our  Almanac  for  1878.  They  can  then  be  mounted  in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  chromotypes  with  the  full  gloss,  and  cannot  well  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  them. 

- - 

“  OYSTER- SHELL  ”  MARKINGS. 

We  need  but  mention  this  subject  to  raise  up,  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  visions  of  the  most  persistent  foe  to  clean  working  that  ever 
stood  in  the  way  of  photographic  progress.  Portraiture,  landscape, 
copying,  and  enlarging — all  alike  are  liable  to  suffer  from  its  presence, 
no  mode  of  working,  under  certain  conditions,  being  able  at  all  times  to 
secure  the  operator  from  its  sudden  appearance,  let  him  have  taken 
whatever  care  he  could  to  avoid  it.  How  many  a  perfect  negative,  in 
every  walk  of  the  art — a  beautifully-modelled  face,  a  shady  dell,  soft, 
detailed,  and  vigorous — has  been  ruined  entirely  by  these  great  solid 
flakes  almost  of  opacity!  The  characteristics  of  the  disheartening 
marks  the  practised  photographer  knows  too  well,  there  being  few 
who,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  not  had  painful  experience  of  them. 

Of  course  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that,  under  what  might 
be  termed  the  usual  everyday  conditions  of  working  of  the  skilled 
hand,  “oyster-shell”  markings  are  liable  to  appear;  it  is  only  under 
certain  conditions,  some  of  which  are  beyond  control,  that  their 
visitations  are  liable  at  times  to  take  place. 

“  Oyster-shell  ”  markings — they  are  so  familiar  we  need  not  stay 
to  describe  them — consist  of  abnormal  deposits  of  silver  under  the 
action  of  the  developing  solution,  and  are  governed  by  an  irregular 
or.uneven  state  of  the  film  on  various  portions  of  its  surface,  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  is  well  known,  being,  even  under 
ordinary  conditions,  very  readily  decomposed  by  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
Naturally  there  are  determining  causes,  and  the  more  the  whole 
number  of  them  are  brought  to  light  the  more  easy  will  it  be  to 
devise  remedies.  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  made  a  number  of  most  inte¬ 
resting  experiments  explanatory  of  the  mode  in  which  sudden 
crystallisation  takes  place  in  supersaturated  solutions — among  other 
modes  simply  by  the  dropping  into  the  solution  of  a  crystal  of  the 
same  substance  or  of  some  entirely  foreign  matter,  the  result  being  an 
almost  instantaneous  solidification  of  the  whole  mass  of  liquid.  In 
the  same  manner  we  may  regard  the  deposition  of  silver  as  “  oyster- 
shell”  markings  as  the  result  of  foreign  matter,  leading  to  an  instan¬ 
taneous  instead  of,  as  ordinarily,  a  gradual  deposition  of  the  silver 
particles.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  it  so  well  under  any 
other  hypothesis;  for  the  markings  are  deposited  under  conditions  the 
very  opposite  of  those  governing  the  behaviour  of  the  developer  under 
usual  circumstances — organic  matter,  the  most  common  predis¬ 
posing  cause  of  these  evils,  ordinarily  favouring  the  delaying  instead 
of  the  forwarding  of  the  moment  when  deposition  commences.  It  is 
true  that  organic  matter  of  itself  will  bring  about  the  reduction  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution;  but  in  the  cases  we  speak  of  it  will  often  happen 
that,  though  the  plate  be  carefully  examined,  no  signs  of  reduction  are 
present.  There  is,  finally,  left  the  supposition  that  possibly  incipient 
decomposition  may  have  started  before  the  application  of  the  de- 
Cfe loner,  aud  that  the  latte?  simply  hastened  the  action  already  begun.  I 


Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  practical  method,  from  a  chemical 
aspect,  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  the  stains  is  to  work  wnii  a 
fairly-acid  bath  and  with  a  collodion  some  way  removed  from  actual 
neutrality  and  paleness  of  colour. 

But  the  main  condition  of  success  in  guarding  against  them  is  the 
avoidance  of  all  sources  of  evil  in  the  shape  of  foreign  mutter  of  any 
kind  that  might  be  liable  to  sully  the  surface  or  edges  of  the  plate, 
particles  of  dust,  &C.,  being  readily  carried  over  the  whole  front  of 
the  plate  by  a  peculiar  action  shown  by  the  surfaces  of  fluids.  Thus, 
if  the  corner  of  a  plato  while  draining  rested  upon  a  dusty  spot,  a 
portion  of  the  duet  would  infallibly  be  taken  up  by  the  liquid  and 
dispersed  over  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  film,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  sequel  of  “oyster-shell”  markings  if  the  plate  were  kept  lung 
enough  to  become  surface  dry,  and  thus  deposit  the  dust  Directly 
upon  the  collodion  film  without  the  intervention  of  a  film  of  liquid. 

The  usual  source  of  these  impuritiep,  as  found  iu  practice,  is  the 
pad  or  paper  upon  which  the  plate  is  commonly  placed  to  rest  while 
the  surplus  fluid  is  being  removed  from  the  bade  of  the  gjaaa  in 
order  to  keep  the  slide  free  from  drippings.  The  actual  material  of 
the  paper  itself  frequently  contains  something  of  a  nature  calci.  | 
to  bring  about  these  stains ;  for  w  e  have  seen  them  produced 
the  draining  paper  has  been  quite  free  from  anything  approa 
to  dust — freshly  taken  out  of  the  bulk,  in  fact.  The  handling 
of  the  plate  by  the  fingers  often  leads  to  a  something  being  carrii  d 
from  them  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  leads  to  a  deposit  when 
the  developer  is  applied. 

We  were  recently  requested  to  diagnose  a  case  of  these  markings  of 
a  very  virulent  character,  onr  interlocutor  informing  U8  that 
came  quite  suddenly,  the  same  hath,  collodion,  and  developer  I 
employed  which,  the  day  before,  had  given  beautifully-  lives. 

A  w'ell-worked  bath  is  very  liable  to  these  markings  if  the  plate  bo 
kept  any  length  of  time  before  developing;  and  we  suggested  that 
cause,  only  to  be  assured  that  the  bath  was  too  new  to  be  bk 
A  complete  investigation  of  all  the  conditions  conclusively  enabled  us 
to  trace  the  evil  to  the  employment  of  a  new  inner  frame  in  the  dark 

slide.  We  have  had  similar  experiences  before,  and,  in  fact,  ho  . 

well  varnished  an  inner  frame  or  dark  slide  appears  when  it  is  received 
new  from  the  maker,  it  will  almost  always  be  found  liable  to  produce 
these  stains  until  it  is  either  well  used  or  stroDgly  re-varnished.  In 
this  connection  the  usefulness  of  glass  corners  is  obvious. 

It  is  a  common  plan  to  place  pieces  of  blotting-paper  iu  the  c 
of  a  slide  to  absorb  moisture;  but,  where  long  exposures  ar>  I 
given,  we  certainly  prefer  to  draiu  the  plate  weli.  car,  fully  wiping 
the  surplus  bath  from  the  back  of  the  plate  before  putth.g  it  in:,.  iiie 
slide,  and  then  leave  out  entirely  the  paper  from  the  corners.  We  have 
met  with  many  samples  of  paper  which,  when  placed  in  the  eon 
invariably  led  to  “oyster-shelling”  where  Ion-  *  xp  icnrea  ..  i 

The  well-bath,  which  we  have  often  recommended,  is  an  invaluable 
aid  in  the  obtaining  of  negatives  without  these  annoying  stains,  snd 
wo  cannot  too  highly  recommend  it  for  general  use. 

In  those  cases  where  long  exposures  are  needed,  and  wet  plates 
are  fixed  upon  as  the  means,  it  may  be  useful  to  rood  the  most 
effective  modes  of  keeping  the  negative  free  from  markings,  nuJ  we 
close  our  article  by  doing  so.  They  are — a  faintly  acid  bath  { a  drop  of 
nitric  acid  to  a  pint  of  bath) ;  a  collodion  the  colour  of  sherry.  n<  t  too 
horny  in  texture ;  a  weak  developer  about  seven  to  ten  grains  to  t lie 
ounce)  well  flooded  over  the  plate,  which  should  be  very  well  drained 
before  putting  iu  the  slide.  Finally  :  the  one  moat  important  i  f  all 
precautions  is.to  have  a  bath,  if  nut  new,  at  least  as  free  from  do 
and  ether  as  possible.  If  all  these  points  are  attended  to,  and 
perfect  cleanliness  prevails,  the  dangers  of  “  oyster  shelling  ‘  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  PHOTO¬ 

GRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION'S  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION. 

[Second  Noticb.] 


In  consequence  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  collection  of  pictures  now 
on  view  inthe  galleries  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  we  shall  be  com 
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pelled  to  make  our  notice  of  individual  exhibits  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  show  special  excellence. 
As  a  large  proportion  of  the  exhibits  have  been  previously  reviewed 
in  these  pages,  we  need  scarcely  again  -refer  to  them  except  to  men¬ 
tion  their  presence. 

Commencing  with  the  catalogue,  the  first  exhibit  which  attracts 
attention  is  the  magnificent  collection  of  landscape  and  architectural 
subjects  by  Mr.  W.  Harvey  Barton,  consisting  of  about  thirty  frames, 
covering  nearly  half  of  one  of  the  walls  of  the  large  landscape  room, 
and  many  of  them  containing  upwards  of  a  dozen  separate  pictures. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar  with  Mr.  Barton’s  style,  his 
large  pictures  in  the  recent  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  having  attracted 
considerable  attention.  We  can  only  add  that  we  think  his  smaller 
is  decidedly  better  than  his  larger  work,  possessing  greater  force  and 
brilliancy  without  any  sacrifice  of  harmony. 

Mr.  F.  Trueman  has  a  number  of  frames  of  landscapes  (Nos.  44 
to  51)  generally  good,  though  the  vignetting  of  some  is  scarcely 
so  well  done  as  it  might  have  been,  and  the  printing  has  been 
carried  a  shade  too  deep. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman’s  four  frames  (Nos.  52-5)  contain  some  of  the 
prettiest  landscapes  in  the  collection,  and  scarcely  suffer  from  their 
close  proximity  to  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Harvey  Barton.  Some 
are  old  friends,  but  many  are,  we  think,  new.  Chcigford  Mill  (No. 
53),  and  two  views  On  the  River  Frome,  in  the  next  frame,  are 
specially  good. 

The  School  of  Military  Engineering  take  a  medal  for  an  admir¬ 
able  series  of  landscapes,  some  of  which  are  new  to  us.  The  tone  of 
the  prints,  too,  is  different,  or  appears  to  be  so,  from  that  we  are 
accustomed* to  in  the  exhibits  of  “  The  School,”  and  to  our  taste 
decidedly*better.  A  Study  of  Trees,  Knole  Park  (in  No.  62),  and 
Deer-Leap  Wood  (in  No.  63)  are  worth  close  examination.  View  in 
Sark  (No.  103),  a  silver  print  of  very  large  size,  is  a  splendid 
example  of  rock-rendering. 

Mr.  Matthew  Whiting  has  five  frames  of  small  landscapes,  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  Lake  District,  Yorkshire,  and  the  “  Home  Counties,” 
which  are,  we  think,  the  best  work  we  have  seen  from  his  camera. 

Mr.  Edwin  Forhead  exhibits  several  pictures,  landscape  and 
architectural,  which  are  good,  though  rather  cold  in  tone. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Coote  shows  a  number  of  pictures— all,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  from  collodio-albumen  negatives.  The  solitary  example  of 
gelatine  has  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  comparison. 

*  Mr,  William  Bedford  has  been  awarded  a  medal  for  some  of  the 
finest  landscape  work  in  the  room.  Two  or  three  of  the  pictures 
were  included  in  his  successful  exhibit  in  Pall  Mall  last  year,  but 
the  remainder  are  new.  Stoneleigh  Village,  Warwickshire  (No.  129), 
is  a  gem,  if  such  a  term  be  applicable  to  a  12  X  10  picture. 

Messrs.  Valentine  and  Sons  have  two  frames  of  views  of  varied 
character,  the  most  noticeable  being  their  instantaneous  street  scenes, 
which,  considering  the  size  of  the  pictures  (8£  X  65-)  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  light  in  town  and  at  the  seaside,  are  really  wonderful. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  has  secured  an  extra  medal  for  his  picture 
The  Mill  Dam  (No.  178),  from  a  wet  plate.  In  his  large  collection 
the  majority  are  from  wet  negatives.  In  Frame  of  Landscapes 
(No.  186),  from  gelatine  plates  of  his  own  manufacture,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  detect  any  difference  in  quality. 

Mr.  John  Jackson  exhibits  two  frames  of  Scottish  Border  Scenery 
(No.  1,945),  which  are  charming  alike  in  selection  and  execution. 

Mr.  F.  Donkin  exhibits,  in  different  places,  several  panoramic 
Swiss  views  made  up  from  separate  negatives.  As  photographs  the 
individual  sections  of  each  panorama  are  excellent,  and  the  tout 
ensemble  excellent  pictorially ;  but  the  whole  effect  is  marred  by  the 
hideous  streaks  which  mark  the  “joins”  in  every  case. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Saunders,  in  three  frames  of  small  landscape  and 
architectural  subjects,  exhibits  both  artistic  taste  and  skill  in  mani¬ 
pulation. 

Mr.  Archibald  L.  Coke  exhibits  a  number  of  specimens  of 
southern  coast  scenery  as  well  as  landscapes,  the  former  of  which 
are,  we  think,  the  best. 

Captain  Abney  has  six  frames  of  Swiss  scenery,  all  of  which  are 
so  excellent  that  it  is  impossible  to  choose  between  them.  They  are 

g|  x  6|  rapid  symmetrical  and  studio  camera  for  cartes  and  cabinets. — 
Address,  J.  W.  H.,  Crown  Villa,  Park-place,  Eltham. 


all  from  gelatine  negatives,  and  are  equal  to  anything  that  has  been 
done  in  Switzerland  with  wet  collodion. 

Mr.  William  England  is  also  represented  by  a  couple  of  dozen 
12  X  10  Swiss  views  of  magnificent  quality.  These,  again,  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  gelatine  plates,  and  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of 
the  artist’s  work  in  the  same  class  with  wet  collodion — and  that,  too, 
in  those  points  where  gelatine  is  usually  supposed  to  be  far  inferior 
to  collodion.  The  power  possessed  by  gelatine,  in  capable  hands,  of 
rendering  at  once  foreground  and  distance  is  well  exemplified  in 
Near  Chamounix  (No.  281)  and  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Valley  of 
Chamounix  (No.  286).  Tbe  strong  shadows  cast  by  the  Swiss  sun, 
which  are  so  difficult  to  soften  down  in  a  photograph,  are  full  of 
detail,  and  are  rendered  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  delicate 
gradations  of  the  distant  snow-clad  peaks.  Surely  the  detractors  of 
gelatine  must,  ere  long,  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  operator,  and 
not  the  process,  which  should  be  blamed  for  the  inferior  results  said 
to  be  produced  by  gelatine. 

Mr.  G.  Mansfield  has  four  charming  pictures  (Nos.  335-6  and 
338-9)  of  Irish  scenery,  which  are  admirable  both  as  photographs 
and  as  artistic  pictures. 

The  best  of  Mr.  Baynham  Jones’s  collection  is  a  frame  of  land¬ 
scapes  (No.  373),  The  Mill  Pond,  Tintern,  and  Wyckham  Bridge 
being  specially  noticeable  for  their  delicacy  of  treatment,  though  the 
latter  is,  we  think,  slightly  over-printed.  Amongst  other  exhibits  by 
the  same  gentleman  are  some  interesting  prints  from  calotype  nega¬ 
tives  taken  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  some  of  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  majority  of  modern  work. 

Mr.  T.  Davey  exhibits  a  single  frame  containing  examples  of  wet 
collodion,  Liverpool  emulsion,  and  gelatine  work,  of  which  Still 
Waters  and  Tintern  Abbey,  from  gelatine  plates,  are  the  best. 

Colonel  Biggs,  the  President  of  the  Association,  sends  a  fine 
collection  of  Indian  studies  printed  from  calotype  negatives.  It  is 
scarcely  fair  to  institute  comparison  between  these  and  modern  work, 
but  the  calotype  pictures  have  little  to  fear. 

Mr.  W.  Trenemen  exhibits  a  frame  (No.  402)  in  which  prints  by 
the  silver,  carbon,  and  platinotype  processes  from  the  same  negatives 
are  placed  side  by  side.  There  can  he  but  one  opinion  as  to  which 
gives  the  best  results,  the  silver  prints  being  far  superior  to  the 
others,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  want  of  experience  in 
working  the  two  last  processes  may  account  for  their  inferiority  in 
this  case. 

Amongst  the  transparencies  the  most  noticeable  are  Colonel 
Wortley’s  large  sea  pieces  printed  in  carbon,  to  which  the  medal  has 
been  awarded.  Mr.  W.  C.  Beetham,  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers,  and 
Mr.  H.  A.  King  make  a  very  good  show. 

A  very  large  collection  of  ceramics,  by  Mr.  H.  N.  White,  occupy 
the  lower  end  of  the  same  room.  Most  of  these  are  familiar  to 
visitors  to  Pall  Mall;  and,  though  there  are  some  very  fair  pro¬ 
ductions  amongst  them,  the  majority  can  only  be  regarded  as 
curiosities  or  as  experiments.  Most  of  the  hand-coloured  ones — 
notably  Third  Trinity  Four  Oar  (No.  476)— are  below  exhibition 
form. 

In  the  portrait  and  genre  room  we  have  one  of  the  finest  collections 
in  those  two  classes  ever  brought  together.  Amongst  the  well- 
known  works  here  exhibited  we  have  those  of  Messrs.  Hills  and 
Saunders,  Adam  Diston,  T.  J.  Dixon,  H.  P.  Robinson,  Chaffin  and 
Sons,  Geo.  Nesbitt,  Robert  Faulkner,  W.  Gillard,  Augustus  W. 
Wilson — whose  Seven  Ages  of  Man  (No.  608)  has  received  the  gold 
medal— T.  G.  Whaite,  Edwin  Cocking,  Dr.  Huggins,  and  H.  S. 
Mendelssohn.  AH  of  these  have  previously  received  distinction  at 
the  London  exhibition.  The  Autotype  and  Woodbury  Companies 
also  figure  well.  Amongst  the  exhibitors  less  generally  known  we 
may  name  Mr.  Norman  May,  who  sends  specimens  of  the  Malvern 
portrait.  Mr.  T.  Protheroe  has  a  frame  of  five  charming  Portraits 
of  Children  (No.  504).  Little  Mischief  (No.  605),  by  the  same 
artist,  is  also  a  most  pleasing  picture — an  enlargement  from  a  half¬ 
plate. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Kirk’s  The  Bottle  (No.  668)  is  a  very  grotesque  study 
of  a  sleeping  child,  the  “  bottle”  being  of  that  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  form  which  is  usually  emptied  by  means  of  a  tube. 


umb;  BVh.  J.  FALilRK,  m.s.  mu  . 
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A  room  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  show  of  apparatus— a  class 
which  is  better  represented  than  in  Pall  Mall.  There  is  very  little 
that  is  new,  however,  as  most  of  the  exhibits  have  appeared  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  in  Pall  Mall.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  room 
is  an  enlarging  camera,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner  and 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Henry  Husbands— a  local  optician  and  appa¬ 
ratus  manufacturer.  The  focussing  arrangement  by  means  of  rods 
running  along  the^side  and  capable  of  being  clamped  to  whichever 
part  of  the  body  it  is  desired  to  move  is  ingenious,  though  rather 
calculated  to  puzzle  an  inexperienced  operator.  Mr.  Warner  also 
exhibits  his  portable  panoramic  stereoscope  and  slides  described  in 
our  Almanac  for  1881.  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  exhibits  a  gelatine 
plate-coating  machine,  which  seemed  to  puzzle  most  of  the  visitors. 
This  apparatus  was  described  by  Mr.  Daniel  in  our  Almanac  for 
1880,  and  is  almost  identical  in  construction  with  one  recently 
patented. 

In  this  hasty  review  we  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over  all  the 
exhibits  which  have  been  previously  reviewed  in  our  pages,  and  in 
selecting  from  the  remainder  we  have  mentioned  those  which  struck 
us  most,  or  which  have  left  the  strongest  impression  on  our  memory. 
It  was  quite  impossible  at  the  opening  conversazione,  or  during  a 
hurried  visit  of  two  or  three  hours  the  following  day,  to  examine 
carefully  everything  in  this  extensive  collection ;  but  we  think  we 
have  touched  upon  the  salient  points  of  the  Exhibition. 


The  subject  of  an  extremely  sensitive  paper  for  printing  purposes 
is  one  which,  at  the  present  season,  has  a  special  interest  for  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  find  themselves  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  work 
owing  to  the  very  limited  amount  of  light  at  command  and  the  in¬ 
sensitiveness  of  the  ordinary  silvered  paper.  There  is  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  preparing  such  a  paper— i.e.,  one  which  will  reduce  the 
exposure  in  the  printing-frame  to  a  few  seconds  only  by  artificial 
light ;  but  the  mere  obtaining  of  such  an  article  is  not  the  only 
point  to  be  held  in  view.  By  the  method  published  some  months  a«-o 
by  Captain  Abney  such  a  paper  is  readily  prepared  ;  but,  however 
perfect  maybe  the  results  obtained, the  prints  do  not  resemble  those 
produced  upon  ordinary  albumenised  paper  to  which  the  non-photo¬ 
graphic  public  are  accustomed.  The  surface  and  texture  of  the 
albumenised  print  might  no  doubt  be  readily  imitated  if  other 
conditions  could  be  complied  with ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  tones 
produced  in  developed  prints  are  entirely  different  from  those  w  hich 
are  obtained  with  albumenised  paper,  or  at  least  from  those  tones 
which  are  now  most  in  favour.  Captain  Abney  has  shown  that 
great  variety  of  tone  may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  salts  em¬ 
ployed  in  sensitising  the  paper  ;  still  some  further  extension  of  this 
power  is  needful  before  we  can  produce  the  now  fashionable  purple 
tones.  Blacks  and  browns  may  be  produced  readily,  but  even  these 
have  not  the  richness  possessed  by  the  same  tones  in  albumenised 
paper.  The  question,  then,  how  to  obtain  richness  of  tone  in 
combination  with  rapidity  in  printing  opens  a  wide  field  for  the 
experimentalist,  and  seems  to  promise  a  handsome  reward  to  the 
individual  who  shall  solve  the  problem.  Paper  prepared  by 
Captain  Abney’s  method,  or  by  coating  paper  with  gelatine  emul¬ 
sion,  may,  however,  be  used  with  advantage  for  enlargements,  and 
we  should  imagine  it  would  also  be  found  useful  by  the  professional 
photographer  for  the  purpose  of  printing  first  proofs. 


IODIDE  AND  AMMONIA  IN  GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Belgium  Photographic 
Association,  I  find  the  following  paragraph,  by  Dr.  Eder,  amongst 
some  interesting  remarks  that  he  makes;  and  as  a  translation  of 
it  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  weekly  journals  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  criticise  what  I  find  in  it.  He  says: — “  I  do  not  at  all  see 
the  use  of  employing  iodide  of  silver  in  gelatino-bromide.  I  find 
that  iodide  is  always  .much  less  sensitive  than  bromide.  .  Bolton, 
Davanne,  Vogel,  Stillman,  and  others  have  shown  that  iodide  of 
silver  with  alkaline  development  is  scarcely  at  all  sensitive.  So  in 


gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  it  diminishes  the  sensitiveness.  If  to 
gelatino-bromide  be  added  a-quarter  to  a-half  of  iodide  of  Bilver, 
the  plates  in  studio  work  become  much  less  sensitive,  and  tLe 
negatives  are  feebler  than  with  pure  bromide  of  silver.  Even  the 
addition  of  one-twelfth  of  iodide  diminishes  considerably  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  an  emulsion.  An  emulsion  of  iodo-bromide  of  silver 
with  one-twelfth  of  iodide  boiled  for  half-an-hour  is  not  much  more 
rapid  than  an  insensitive  emulsion  of  simple  bromide  of  silver  un¬ 
modified  and  scarcely  boiled.  Moreover,  these  plates  develope  more 
slowly.  The  advantage  they  possess  in  giving  clearness  in  the 
shadows,  and  of  being  capable  of  development  in  a  well-lighted 
dark  room,  does  not  compensate  sufficiently,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
loss  of  sensitiveness.  And  I  hold  as  an  enormous  idvu 
great  sensitiveness  of  pure  bromide  of  silver  to  different  colours — 
an  advantage  which  should  never  be  given  up.  The  ideal  of  a 
photographic  plate  would  be  to  have  the  greatest  naaaible 
ness  towards  the  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum  (red,  yellow*  and 
green).  This  plate  would  give  the  effects  of  natural  light,  and  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  would  he  rendered  in  the  phot<  graph  much 
as  it  appears  to  the  liurnau  eye.  Of  all  the  pro  hi  present 

known,  bromide  of  silver,  pure  and  modified’,  m  st  nearly  Approaches 
this  ideal.  I  consider  as  even  more  unfavourable  tlian  the  addition 
of  iodide  of  silver  the  use  of  chloro-bromide  of  silver.  see 

springing  up  on  all  sides  recipes  for  cliloro-dodo-bromido  emulsion*. 
I  would  strongly  protest  against  all  these  absurdities.  Chloride  of 
silver  is  reduced  with  infinitely  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  br  I 
It  is  also  tolerably  sensitive  to  light,  and  receives  (qualJy  the 
latent  image  during  the  time  of  exposure  necessary  to  bromide  of 
silver.  The  strong  developer  necessary  for  bromide  is.  however, 
much  too  forcible  for  chloride.  Chloride  of  silver  Llackens  com¬ 
pletely  throughout  before  the  bromide  is  reduced  in  the  light* 
hence  there  is  always  fog  in  chi  jro-bromide  plates,  unless  th¬ 
udded  to  the  developer  sufficient  bromide  of  potassium  t  >  rimtform 
to  bromide  of  silver  all  the  chloride,  and  thus  cause  an  irregular 
reduction.” 

The  subjects  in  this  paragraph  to  which  I  propose  to  cdhfine  my 
remarks  tonight  are  the  use  of  iodide  and  chloride  with  bromide  of 
silver  in  a  gelatine  emulsion.  First,  as  to  the  iodide:  —  I  am  not 
going  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Eder  as  to  whether  the  iodide  is  Lbs  sen¬ 
sitive  than  the  bromide.  We  must  look  on  it  in  t  v  >  -  —  one  in 

which  it  alters  the  physical  aspect  of  the  film  in  which  it  is  used  ; 
and  the  second  in  regard  to  the  chemical  aspect.  Now,  where 
alkaline  development  is  used,  the  iodide  is  so  much  inert  s-  1 1  in  ti.-- 

film.  Supposing  (as  I  always  do  suppose,  and  most  rigidly  r..: 

that  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver  are  reduced  I 
form  of  a  subsalt  of  silver,  it  may,  however,  be  well  t 
at  the  action  that  iodide  may  have. 

Supposing  that  iodide  is  set  free  after  exposure  wha:  i---comes  of 
it?  and  also  the  bromine,  what  becomes  of  it?  I  didea  of  the 
alkalies  will  displace  bromine  in  the  bromides  of  silver,  as  we  are  a.l 
aware,  but  iodine  will  not  displace  bromine;  but,  on  ti. 
bromine  will  displace  iodiue  apparently  till  they  in  in  tba  ]  r  - 
portion  of  their  molecular  weights.  If,  then,  we  have  bromine  and 
iodine  liberated  by  the  action  <-f  light,  the  bromine  will  attack  the 
particles  of  iodide  in  its  immediate  n-ighbourhood.  and 
double  quantity  of  iodine  set  free.  In  o  '•'«  all 

iodine  liberated  instead  of  bromine.  At  first  sight  it  might  s<  <-m 
that  double  work  was  here  done,  so  that  tli^-re  was  a  1-  ss  :  •  rgj 
but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  I 
only  loss  of  energy  which  can  be  taken  into  arc  >unt  il  npM 

of  the  affinities  of  gelatine  for  iodiue,  and  oi  gelatine  for  braaika. 

Iodiue  has  a  greater  affinity  for  Rvlatin- than  In*  i  r  mine,  ■  that  Al 

regards  loss  of  energy  and  cons-  qm-i.t  aanail 
the  mixture  of  iodide  has  the  advantage.  It  r 
consider,  when  we  may  expect  that  a  mixture  of  iodidq  with  hr  mide 
will  act  prejudicially.  This  will  he  when  the  number  of  paitudeA  of 
iodide  acted  upon  by  light  (and  which  are  un  lav*  lopabl  a  1  con¬ 
sequently  a  cause  of  diminution  in  aensitiv.  ue«8  b-»r  mkIi  a 
proportion  to  the  particles  of  bromide  that  the  increased  affinity 
of  iodine  over  bromine  for  gelatine  is  more  Ui 
The  exact  theoretical  figure*  are  very  difficult  t  >  gii 
say  that  if  a  surface  contains  jMh  of  iodide  to  one  of  i  r  nr.de  the 
sensitiveness  would  remain  tin-  aame  as  when  none  was  used  ,  « 
with  ;yh  there  should  be  a  small  ineraaae.  Now,  as  r- cards  the 
physical  state  of  the  silver ; — I  have  shown,  at  a.l  events  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  that  the  addition  of  iodldo  acts  as  a  res  trainer  to  fog, 
and  is,  of  course,  not  the  least  a  destroyer  of  the  in  «g*v  In  other 
words,  it  means  that  you  can  us  *ia  an  i  less  !  i 

when  developing  it.  It  will  be  in  the  i  :i  .  f  my  hearers  that 

I  ^  the  albumen-beer  process  I  developed  the  image  with 
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ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid,  and  with  no  restrainer  whatever 
beyond  the  physical  restraint  caused  by  the  albumen  and  the  iodide. 
It  may  be  said  the  albumen  alone  played  the  part;  but  that  is  not 
the  case.  If  with  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  you  use  the  same 
preservative  in  a  similar  manner,  the  use  of  a  bromide  in  the 
developer  becomes  a  necessity.  Again:  it  has  been  urged  against 
the  use  of  iodine,  that  rays  of  low  refrangibility  (such  as  the  yellow 
rays)  have  no  effect,  and  that,  therefore,  sensibility  must  be 
diminished.  I  would  just  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  its  being  sen¬ 
sitive  to  these  rays?  It  means  that  the  molecular  state  of  the 
bromide  is  changed,  causing  it  to  absorb  these  rays  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  those  of  higher  refrangibility.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  custom  since  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  paper  to  state  that  a  certain 
colour  of  emulsion  gave  the  most  sensitive  plates,  and  that  colour  is 
one  which  tends  to  give  sensitiveness  into  the  red.  I  am  not  at  all 
of  that  opinion.  My  own  researches,  which  have  been  recently 
published  by  the  Royal  Society,  tell  me  that  a  molecular  state  which 
may  be  very  sensitive  comparatively  to  the  red  and  infra  red  rays 
may  be  rather  insensitive  for  the  blue  rays;  and  my  belief,  from  ex¬ 
periment, is  that  the  blue  tint  which  is  so  much  a  markedly  desideratum 
according  to  most  authorities  is  not  so  sensitive  as  one  in  which  a 
yellow  tint  can  be  traced,  and  this  is  the  tint  which  is  got  by  the  use 
of  iodide  with  the  bromide  when  prepared  by  the  method  I  have 
published,  and  which  many  other  workers  have  used.  Regarding 
the  desirability  of  getting  an  emulsion  which  is  equally  sensitive  to 
ail  rays,  I  leave  this  question  for  a  future  paper. 

In  connection  with  silver  iodide  in  a  gelatine  emulsion  there  is 
another  point  to  which  I  must  allude,  viz  ,  its  effect  on  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  plates  prepared  with  it.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
tells  us  that  with  him  the  plates  do  not  keep,  and  that  a  general 
decomposition  takes  place  over  the  plate  productive  of  fog.  Mr.  R. 
Manners  Gordon  says  that  with  iodide  he  always  gets  green  fog  if 
he  uses  as  much  as  one  grain  per  ounce  of  emulsion,  which  is  about 
seven  grains  of  iodide  to  120  of  bromide.  Let  me  for  a  minute 
examine  this  subject — First,  as  to  the  effect  on  the  keeping  qualities  ; 
second,  as  to  general  decomposition  ;  and,  third,  green  fog.  I  think 
Colonel  Wortley  has  been  excessively  unfortunate  with  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  respect.  Besides  the  letters  which  publicly  appeared 
from  Mr.  England  and  others,  I  have  received  several,  all  giving  the 
same  account,  viz.,  that  the  plates  keep  admirably.  I  have  kept 
plates  months,  both  before  and  after  exposure,  without  any  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  quality.  Is  there  any  reason  why  iodide  should  not  keep? 
I  think  not.  It  is  a  much  more  stable  salt  than  the  bromide,  and  is 
almost  perfectly  unamenable  to  organic-reducing  agencies.  Thus, 
alkaline  development  will  hardly,  if  at  all,  touch  it.  It  may,  I 
admit,  when  it  has  free  contact  with  the  air,  become  insensitive,  but 
this,  I  opine,  is  due  to  the  impurities  to  be  fouud  in. the  atmosphere, 
and  when  protected  against  that,  as  it  is  in  a  gelatine  film,  it  will 
remain  as  sensitive  as  it  originally  was.  The  cause  of  deterioration 
in  bath  plates  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  presence  of  free  silver  in  the 
film;  but  when  gelatine  was  used,  as  in  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  plates,  the 
films  even  then  were  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  highly-sensitive 
state.  The  same  argument  applies  to  a  general  decomposition  of 
the  film,  and  a  tendency  to  red  fog.  I  cannot  myself  see  any  reason 
why  iodide  should  cause  fog  if  it  remains  unreduced,  and  I  may 
further  state  that  I  have  never  found  it  so.  Now,  as  to  the  green 
fog  of  which  Mr.  Gordou  speaks.  I  can  conscientiously  say  that 
iodide  is  not  principally  to  blame  for  it.  In  a  series  of  experiments 
I  made  I  fouud  that  pure  bromide  lilms  would  give  it  with  certain 
gelatines  when  the  alkaline  developer  was  used,  but  that  with  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer  I  have  never  met  with  it.  This  shows  its 
origin.  It  is  a  real  dye  produced  by  the  alkaline  pyrogallate.  With 
most  gelatines,  whether  iodide  be  present  or  not,  the  fog  is  absent, 
uuless  the  development  be  pushed.  My  humble  advice  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  notwithstanding  these  serious  charges  which  are  brought 
against  it,  is  stick  to  the  iodide,  as  theoretically  it  cannot  be  hurtful 
except  the  dose  be  overdone,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  comfort  in  that 
floods  of  light  may  be  used  in  developing  and  preparing  the  plates. 

As  to  the  use  of  chloride  :  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  moderate 
use  of  it.  Dr.  Eder,  perhaps,  thinks  that  a  wholesale  quantity 
is  used.  Development  might  be  modified  to  suit  even  that,  as  I 
have  done  myself.  The  use  of  a  chloride,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  to 
allow  a  full  dose  of  silver  to  be  used  to  convert  all  the  bromide 
present  in  the  emulsion  without  jeopardising  it  by  an  introduction 
of  free  silver.  Bromine  displaces  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  silver, 
when  the  bromine  is  in  the  form  of  a  bromide  of  the  alkalies,  hence  the 
addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  chloride  is  useful,  even  with  ordinary 
development.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  gelatine  emulsion  is 
quickened  by  using  enough  silver  to  convert  all  the  bromide,  and 
hence  sensitiveness  is  increased.  I  must  enter  a  protest  against 


calling  bromo-iodide  emulsion  an  absurdity,  and  even  can  see 
nothing  very  ridiculous  in  the  chlor-iodo-broraide  emulsion,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  in  the  latter  the  chloride  is  in  minute  quantities, 
or  that  the  developer  is  so  modified  as  to  act  both  on  the  chloride 
and  also  on  the  bromide  of  silver. 

I  would  now  pass  on  to  describing  my  results  when  employing  Dr. 
Eder’s  methods  of  emulsification,  and  the  use  of  ammonia,  as  given 
in  our  last  number  of  the  journal. 

A  variety  of  emulsions  were  made  and  tested  one  against  the 
other  in  many  ways. 

I  give  in  a  tabular  form  the  result: — 


No.  I. 


Potassium  bromide  . 

Swinburne’s  No.  2  isinglass  . 

Nelson’s  No.  1  photographic  gelatine 
Water . .  . 

Silver  nitrate . 

Water  ....  . 

No.  II. 


93 

30 

120 

21 

115 

21 


grains, 

u 

ii 

ounces. 

grains. 

ounces. 


Potassium  bromide  . 

,,  iodide  . 

Nelson’s  No.  1  photographic  gelatine 

Swinburne’s  No.  2  isinglass  . 

Water . 


93 

10 

120 

30 

21 


grains. 

n 

i  f 
9  9 

ounces. 


Silver  nitrate .  127  grains. 

Water .  21  ounces. 

In  these  cases  the  silver  was  precipitated  with  liquor  ammonia, 
enough  being  added  to  redissolve  the  oxide.  This  solution  was 
added  drop  by  drop  with  violent  shaking  to  the  solution  of  gelatine 
and  bromide,  the  temperature  of  the  emulsion  being  kept  at  110°  for 
a-quarter  of  an  hour  after  mixing. 

In  all  cases  where  iodide  was  used  it  was  dissolved  in  two  drachms 
of  water,  and  added  to  the  emulsion  when  about  half  the  Bilver 
solution  had  been  used  up. 

The  emulsions  were  then  poured  out  into  a  dish,  allowed  to  set, 
and  thoroughly  washed  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  both  cases. 

No.  III.  and  No.  IV.  were  made  with  the  same  proportions  of 
bromides,  &c.,  as  Nos.  I.  and  II.  respectively.  No  ammonia  was 
used  till  the  emulsions  had  been  boiled  lialf-an-hour,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  cool  to  70°  F.,  and  two  drachms  of  ammonia,  *880, 
added,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  an  hour.  They  were 
allowed  to  set,  and  washed  in  the  usual  manner. 


No.  V. 

Potassium  bromide  . 

Nelson’s  No.  1  photographic  gelatine 
Water . 

Silver  nitrate  . 

Water . 

No.  VI. 

Potassium  bromide  . 

,,  iodide  . 

Nelson’s  No.  1  photographic  gelatine 
Water . 

Silver  nitrate . 

Water . 


93  grains. 
15  ,, 

1£  ounco. 

115  grains. 
H  ounce. 

93  grains. 
10  „ 

15  ,, 

1£  ounce. 

127  grains, 
lg  ounce. 


Nos.  V.  and  VI.  were  emulsified  in  the  usual  way,  then  boiled 
for  lialf-an-hour,  and  105  grains  of  No.  1  photographic  gelatine  and 
thirty  grains  of  Swinburne’s  isinglass  were  dissolved  in  two  ounces 
of  water  and  added  to  them.  They  were  each  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  one-half  of  each  was  digested  with  one  drachm  of  strong 
ammonia,  as  in  experiments  III.  and  IV.  The  other  halves  were 
washed  without  having  been  digested  with  ammonia.  All  were 
allowed  to  set,  and  then  washed  as  usual.  Those  portions  of  the 
emulsions  treated  with  ammonia  we  will  call  Nos.  VII.  and  VIII. 
respectively. 

Plates  were  coated  with  all  the  emulsions — first,  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  washing  was  complete  ;  second,  on  the  day  after,  and 
then  tested  one  against  auother.  It  may  be  convenient  to  call  the 
greatest  sensitiveness  ten,  and  to  show  the  others  by  lower  numbers. 
We  find  the  following  results  : — 


No.  VI . 

No.  VIII  . 

.  10 

.  10 

No.  V  . 

.  9 

No.  VII  .  . 

.  9 

No.  VII  . 

.  1st  '*  . 

.  8 

No.  VIII  . 

.  7 

No.  IV . 

.  6 

No.  Ill  . 

.  6 

No.  IV, . 

- -  1st  ,,  . 

.  5 
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No.  Ill  . 

5 

No.  VI . 

No.  V  . 

.  1st 

5 

No.  I  . 

.  2nd 

n 

4h 

No.  II . 

4 

No.  I  . 

No.  II . 

.  3 

It  may  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  odd  numbers  contain  bro¬ 
mide  alone,  and  the  even  ones  iodide  with  the  bromide. 

It  will  be  seen  when  boiling  with  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine 
(Nos.  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.),  that  on  the  second  day  the  plates  con¬ 
taining  iodide  (VI.  and  VIII.)  have  a  little  the  advantage  over  those 
which  contain  bromide  alone,  and  that  the  digestion  with  ammonia 
(VIII.)  gives  no  increase  in  sensitiveness.  The  same  is  apparent  with 
VII  and  V. ;  the  digestion  with  ammonia  does  not  increase  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  with  pure  bromide.  The  first  day’s  plates  (VI.  and  VIII.) 
with  the  iodide  are  in  every  way  behind  the  second  day’s  plates  with 
the  bromide,  but  evidently  digestion  with  ammonia  answers  partly  the 
same  end  as  keeping  the  emulsion.  The  same  applies  also  to  Nos. 
I.  and  II.  Boiling  with  a  small  amount  of  gelatine,  then,  in  every 
case  is  better  than  boiling  with  a  full  quantity  of  gelatine  and  then 
digesting  with  ammonia,  but  this  plan  is  far  better  than  digesting 
with  ammonia  alone.  These  formulae  are  comparative  ones,  since 
they  all  eventually  contain  the  same  amount  of  bromide  of  silver  and 
the  same  amount  of  gelatine.* 

As  regards  development :  the  plates  containing  the  iodide  were  a 
little  slower  in  coming  out,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  certainly 
much  brighter  and  cleaner. 

To  test  the  value  of  the  iodide  further  the  same  formula  as  Nos. 
III.  and  IV.  were  used,  and  the  emulsions  brought  to  the  boiling-point 
when  the  ammonia  was  present.  No.  III.  fogged,  No.  IV.  remained 
quite  bright.  I  have  thought  that  the  above  experiments  might  not 
be  devoid  of  interest,  showing  as  it  does  that  the  method  so  common 
in  England  at  the  present  is  not  behind  the  ammonia  process.  The 
ammonia  undoubtedly  makes  plates  much  more  rapid  than  when  no 
boiling  is  attempted;  the  sensitiveness  in  that  case  might  perhaps  be 
represented  as  1,  but  it  by  no  means  gives  the  most  rapid  kind  of 
plate.  I  think  for  comparatively  slow  plates  where  good  density  is 
required,  Formula  No.  II.  is  excellent  in  every  way;  and  if  anyone 
has  a  prejudice  against  iodide  let  him  use  No.  I. 

W.  he  W.  Abney,  F.R  S„ 

Captain  R.E. 


STREAKS  IN  COLLODION  NEGATIVES. 

In  your  excellent  article  on  “  uneven  backgrounds,’’  in  last  week’s 
issue,  some  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  this  fault  in  wet  collodion 
na  gatives  are  pointed  out,  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  avoiding 
them  are  also  clearly  indicated.  So  far  so  good  ;  with  your  plans  I 
most  cordially  agree.  But  there  is  another  source  of  these  irregular 
streaks  or  markings,  apart  from  those  you  have  mentioned,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  more  potent,  factor  in 
creating  them:  and  that  is  the  accumulation  of  organic  matter  held 
in  solution  by  the  silver  in  the  sensitising  bath.  It  acquires  this 
impurity  from  the  collodion  which  is  immersed  in  it,  some  kinds 
having  a  much  stronger  organic  reaction  than  others.  For  instance, 
pyroxyline  made  at  a  high  temperature  of  acids  (150°  Fahr.)  gives 
a  much  more  organic  compound  than  a  similar  product  at  1203 
or  lower,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  yields  a  film  of  greater  porosity 
and  amenability  to  vigorous  development.  Unquestionably,  after  a 
time,  ether  and  alcohol,  by  the  successive  dipping  of  many  collo- 
dionised  films,  will  accumulate  to  a  very  inconvenient  extent  in  the 
silver  solution  and  will  at  length  make  itself  visible  in  streaks  and 
other  irregularities  of  development.  When  these  are  due  to  that 
cause  the  best  plan,  as  you  suggest,  is  to  facilitate  their  evaporation 
by  leaving  a  large  surface  of  the  solution  exposed  in  a  warm  place. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  found  that  a  nitrate  bath  which  has 
been  so  continuously  used  as  to  be  thus  surcharged  with  ether  and 
alcohol  is  at  the  same  time  fully  saturated  with  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver,  and  exactly  in  the  fittest  condition  for  formiug  the  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  bromo-  and  iodo-nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film. 
These  invariably  develope  into  transparent  piuholes,  but  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  streaks  or  other  irregularities  of  that 
class. 

An  infallible  remedy  for  both  these  supersaturations  will  be  found 
in  evaporation  from  a  large  surface  till  about  one-fourth  of  the  liquid 
has  disappeared,  then  adding  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  uuiodised  silver 
solution  to  make  the  bulk  greater  than  it  was  originally. 

But  if  the  bath  has  been  working  irregularly  from  another  cause, 
viz.,  the  accumulation  of  organic  matter  which  it  has  taken  up  from 
*  Since  this  paper  was  written  the  above  table  has  been  confirmed. 


the  collodion,  the  remedy  just  indicated  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail. 
The  beat  practical  remedy  that  I  know  of  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
neutral  or,  preferably,  a  slightly-alkaline  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
will  throw  this  impurity  down  in  the  shape  of  an  organic  compound 
of  silver  by  exposure  to  a  strong  light,  and  this  the  more  rapidly  and 
effectually  if  there  be  abundance  of  nuclei  or  reducing  points.  To 
effect  this  pour  the  silver  solution  into  a  transparent  bottle,  add  to 
(say)  a  quart  of  it  about  ten  grains  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in 
an  ounce  of  water.  Make  sure  that  sufficient  soda  lias  been  added 
to  neutralise  the  acid  already  in  the  solution.  Now  place  the  whole 
in  the  strongest  available  light.  Shake  up  the  bottle  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  In  good  sunlight,  after  about  two  davs,  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  organic  matter  will  be  precipitated.  In  a 
duller  light  longer  time  will  be  required. 

As  it  most  generally  happens  that  the  accumulation  of  ether  an  I 
alcohol  progresses  pari  passu  with  that  of  i  -do-  and  bromo-nitrat*; 
of  silver  in  the  bath,  one  operation  will  be  auffiuent  t  i  cure  both 
these  evils  if  the  solution  be  exposed  to  light  in  a  wide* mouthed, 
transparent  jar  for  tho  requisite  lime.  The  plan  of  boiling  the  bath 
I  have  not  found  to  be  of  the  least  practical  good,  except  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  a  convenient  way  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  ether  and  alcohol  with  which  it  is  contaminated.  And  th.a 
method  cannot  be  said  to  serve  that  end  effectually,  for  if  the  solu¬ 
tion  be  boiled  down  to  dryness  the  cake  of  silver  nitrate  will  ami 
have  a  strong  ethereal  and  alcoholic  flavour,  until  the  heal  is  brought 
up  to  near  the  point  of  fusion.  Geo.  Dawson,  M  A. 


LANTERN  NOTES. 

The  lantern  and  photography  are  now  so  closely  connected  that, 
especially  at  this  season,  no  apology  is  needed  for  calling  attention 
to  such  improvements  in  connection  with  the  instrument  as  mny 
from  time  to  time  be  made  or  suggested. 

Having  assisted  at  an  exhibiti  >u  a  few  eveDmgs  ago.  at  which  Mr. 
Morton — whose  oxyhydrogen  or,  ra’her,  oxycalcium  apparatus  I 
described  last  year — was  the  operator,  I  noticed  several  alterations 
and  modifications  in  the  apparatus  employed,  and  think  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  some  of  them  may  b  ;  useful  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal.  And,  first,  as  to  the  screen,  really  the  most  troubles  me 
part  of  the  lanternist’s  impedimenta,  and  for  the  support  of  which 
almost  every  exhibitior  lias  a  pet  arrangem-nt  of  bis  own.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  are  more  or  less  troublesome — generally  more  than  less  trouble¬ 
some — to  convey  from  place  to  place,  to  erecf,  and  to  take  down  ;  and, 
although  the  one  about  to  be  described  is  not  altogether  free  from 
trouble,  it  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  anything  1  have  b-fore  seeD. 

The  screen  itself  is  about  nine  feet  square,  and  of  the  usual  and 
admirable  paper-covered  cloth  variety — only  that  instead  of  tho  more 
generally-employed  calico  Mr.  Morton  employs  a  coarse,  thin  canvas, 
which  is  more  economical  and  ra  re  durable.  It  is  mounted  on  a 
lath  and  roller  in  the  ordinary  way,  except  that  the  latter  is  built  up 
of  thin  laths  and  is  hollow,  aud  of  such  a  8126  as  t  I  form  a  packing 
case  for  the  framework.  The  comparatively  large  diam  tor 
roller  required  for  this  purpose  is  a  great  a  i  ■.  n  st  ff 

enough  to  hang  well  is  less  injured  by  be;ng  rolled  rouud  one  of 
large  than  one  of  small  diameter. 

The  framework  consists  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  each  nine  feet  long, 
and  one  by  one  aud  a-half  inch  broad.  These  go  together  in  pairs, 
fastened  by  two  bolts  and  mi's,  and,  being  furnished  with  a  rk I 
pairs  of  holes  at  distances  of  a  foot  apart,  th-^  sent B  may  he  h  . 
any  height  up  to  about  seventeen  fe<  t  The  process  of  erection 
is  simple  and  expeditious.  Each  pair  of  uprights  is  placed  one  at 
each  side  of  where  the  screen  is  to  hang,  and  a  cord  two  of  which 
are  permanently  fastened  t  )  the  letli)  is  passed  over  a  small  pulley 
let  into  the  upper  end  of  the  rising  hall  of  the  standard.  The  bolts 
are  then  removed  and  the  pnlley*fnrniahed  halves  pushed  np  to  ti.e 
desired  height,  when  the  bolts  are  insert*  d  in  tin*  nearest  auitabb* 
holes  aud  made  fast.  The  lower  end  of  each  upright  ia  furnished  witii 
j  a  sharp  iron  spike  which  prevents  it  from  slipping,  ar.  J  when  adjusted 
as  described  they  are  made  to  lean  against  the  wall.  or.  rather,  the 
I  upper  end  of  each  rests  there  while  the  lower  ends  stand  on  the 
floor  about  a  couple  of  feet  from  it.  and  some  seven  feet  apart.  By 
a  simultaneous  pulling  of  the  cords  the  screen  is  ea«iiv  ra  sel  till  tho 
lath  is  up  to  the  pulleys;  the  cords  are  brought  dew  i  the  back 
of  the  uprights,  passed  through  holes  near  their  lower  ends  and 
taken  up  to  the  roller  and  carried  through  suitable  holes  in  it,  these 
being  drawn  tight  ami  made  fast  to  the  upright,  giving  to  the  whole 
structure  the  firmness  and  stability  of  a  regular,  weil  braced  frame¬ 
work. 

If  I  have  succeeded  iu  making  the  description  sufficiently  clear, 
the  reader  will  see  that  the  now-raised  screen  is  still  imj  trfect.  in  so 
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far  as  it  is  standing  at  an  inclination  or  angle  in  the  wrong  direction ; 
but  this  Mr.  Morton  remedies  in  a  simple  way.  To  the  tops  of  the 
two  lower  uprights  are  fastened  two  long  cords,  the  loose  ends 
of  which  are  brought  together,  and,  the  screen  being  pushed  from 
the  wall  and  angled  forward  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  made  fast 
to  anything  handy — a  nail  in  the  wall,  a  gas  bracket,  or  a  chair  or 
form.  The  whole  arrangement  is  exceedingly  simple,  can  be  erected 
and  taken  down  in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  packed  up  consists 
only  of  one  piece— a  desideratum  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
undertake  lantern  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Morton’s  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  also  worthy 
of  notice.  Only  those  who  know  the  trouble  of  gas  bags  can 
appreciate  the  debt  of  gratitude  under  which  we  lie  to  Mr.  M.  Noton 
— who  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  show  us  how  to  produce  the  oxygen  as 
it  is  required,  that  is,  simultaneously  with  its  consumption — and  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  who  has  done  so  much  to  popularise  the  system. 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  retort,  although  very  efficient,  is  expensive,  and  the 
cakes  of  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  are  troublesome  to 
make.  Mr.  Morton  has  tried  to  overcome  both  objections,  and  with 
much  success.  His  retort  is  simply  a  small  glue-pot  about  three 
inches  diameter,  or,  rather,  the  outer  part  thereof — an  article  which 
costs  only  a  few  pence.  The  cover  is  a  disc  of  iron  bevelled  at  the 
edge  so  as  to  fit  the  mouth  like  a  cork,  and  made  sufficiently  tight  by 
grinding  the  two  together  for  a  few  minutes.  Into  the  centre  of  the 
cover  is  screwed  a  kneed  brass  tube  about  a  foot  in  length,  having 
slipped  on  it  a  wooden  handle,  by  which  the  apparatus  may  be  lifted 
when  hot.  The  oxygen  material  is  used  in  the  ordinary  coarse 
powder,  and  the  heat  is  supplied  by  a  spirit  lamp  with  a  very  thick 
wick,  the  retort  standing  on  a  tripod  of  wire  surrounded  by  a 
cylinder  of  sheet  iron,  which  both  protects  the  flame  from  air 
currents  and  causes  it  to  impinge  on  the  sides  as  well  as  the  bottom. 
The  ordinary  bow  handle  of  the  glue-pot  is  removed  and  one  of 
steel  wire  substituted,  bent  so  that  when  brought  over  the  exit  tube 
at  the  knee  it  acts  as  a  spring,  keeping  the  cover  sufficiently  firm  in 
its  place,  and  at  the  same  time  ready  to  yield  and  act  as  a  safety- 
valve  in  case  of  obstruction  in  the  tube.  Altogether,  the  glue-pot 
retort  is  well  worth  the  attention  not  only  of  lauternists  but  of  all 
who  occasionally  use  small  quantities  of  oxygen,  and  who  wish  to 
make  it  in  the  most  efficient,  simple,  and  economical  way. 

Just  one  note  more  from  Mr.  Morton,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only 
one  of  suggestion;  but  as  it  may  contain  the  germ  of  something 
good  it  is  worth  recording.  The  oxygen  difficulty  has  been  success¬ 
fully  overcome;  but  that  of  the  hydrogen  still  stares  us  in  the  face, 
and  has  hardly  been  grappled  with.  In  places  where  there  is  the 
ordinary  illuminating  gas  supply  the  difficulty  is  not  felt,  and,  where 
there  is  not,  alcohol  may  be  made  to  give  a  fairly  good  light.  But 
Mr.  Morton  has  abundantly  proved  that  something  much  simpler 
and  better  than  either  may  be  done  by  charging  oxygen  with  a 
hydro-carbon  during  its  passage  from  the  gas-holder  to  the  burner. 
The  substance  experimented  with  was  one  of  the  light  shale  naph¬ 
thas  and  the  hydro-carboniser — an  arrangement  similar  to  that  re¬ 
cently  described  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  by  which  he 
utilises  atmospheric  air  in  his  furnaces.  Oxygen  so  treated,  when 
ignited  and  caused  to  impinge  on  lime,  produces  a  light  of  intense 
brilliancy,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  that  can  be  got  from 
the  mixed  gases  as  usually  employed.  But — and  here  lies  the 
difficulty — he  has  not  succeeded  in  devising  an  arrangement  that 
can  be  relied  on  as  safe.  So  long  as  the  light  is  allowed  to  burn 
undisturbed  all  goes  well,  and,  generally,  it  may  be  turned  out 
without  mischance,  provided  the  tap  be  turned  rapidly.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  light  be  put  down  gradually,  there  is  a  certain  stage  of  the 
process  at  which  an  explosion  inevitably  occurs,  of  sufficient  violence 
to  reduce  the  hydro-carboniser  to  fragments  and  spread  alarm  and 
consternation  throughout  an  entire  neighbourhood.  Tubes  a  foot 
in  length  and  tightly  packed  with  thin  wires,  similar  tubes  filled 
with  small  shot,  and  short  lengths  of  cane  have  all  unsuccessfully 
been  tried,  and  in  the  meantime  the  attempt  has  been  given  up  in 
despair.  But  few  of  our  most  valuable  inventions  have  been  per¬ 
fected  without  much  patient  experiment;  and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  the  construction  of  a  safe  hydro-carburetted  oxygen  burner  may 
be  effected,  and  write  this  notice  in  the  expectation  that  some  of  the 
ingenious  readers  of  the  Journal  may  turn  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


ON  A  SIMPLE  AND  EXPEDITIOUS  METHOD  OF  PREPAR¬ 
ING  PYROGALLOL  FOR  DRY-PLATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 
Pyrogallol,  or  pyrogallic  acid,  is  rnacfe,  as  the  latter  name  implies, 
by  heating  gallic  acid;  but  the  process  a?  usually  conducted  is  very 
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uneconomical,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  pyrogallol  into  metagallic  acid.  According  to  the 
equation — 

C7HaOs  =  C6H0O3  -f-  C02 

Gallic  acid  Pyrogallol  Carbon  dioxide 

gallic  acid  should  yield  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  pyrogallol, 
but  the  amouut  usually  obtained  is  very  much  less  than  this;  on  the 
average  not  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  is  formed.  The  greatest 
yield  is  given  at  a  temperature  of  from  185°  to  200°  C.  If  the  heat 
be  allowed  to  rise  to  250°  the  gallic  acid  is  converted  into  metagallic 
acid,  carbon  dioxide,  aud  water,  thus: — 

C7Hc05  =  CaH402  +  C02  +  HaO 

Gallic  acid  Metagallic  acid  Carbou  dioxide  Water 
The  difficulties  attending  the  conversion  of  gallic  acid  into  pyrogallol 
have  their  natural  effect  on  the  price  of  the  latter  article.  Photo¬ 
graphers  may  be  interested,  therefore,  in  knowing  how  they  mav  be 
able  to  prepare  their  own  pyrogallol  from  gallic  acid  by  a  very 
simple  and  sufficiently  expeditious  process. 

Ten  grammes  (say  150  grains)  of  dry  gallic  acid,  and  thirty  c.o. 
(say  one  fluid  ounce)  of  glycerine  (preferably  Price’s),  are  placed  in 
a  two-ounce  flask  or  wide  test  tube  and  heated  on  a  sand-tray  to  a 
temperature  of  from  190°  to  200°,  so  long  as  bubbles  of  carbon 
dioxide  are  seen  to  be  formed  in  the  liquid.  The  gallic  acid  readily 
dissolves,  and  in  a  very  Bhort  time  it  is  entirely  converted  into  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  pyrogallol;  this  fact  has  been  verified  by 
direct  observations  made  iu  my  laboratory.  The  brown,  viscous 
liquid,  after  cooling,  is  diluted  with  1000  c.c.  (say  thirty-four  ounces) 
of  water.  A  solution  is  thus  obtained,  each  half-ounce  of  which 
contains  rather  more  than  one  and  a-half  graiu  of  pyrogallol,  suffi¬ 
cient,  therefore,  for  developing  a  quarter-plate  according  to  Mr. 
Swan’s  instructions.  In  containing  glycerine  it  of  course  resembles 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  solution,  which  has  found  favour  with  many 
photographers. 

I  have  developed  a  number  of  plates  (mostly  Swan’s)  with  solu¬ 
tions  of  pyrogallol  procured  in  this  way,  with  results  in  nowise 
different  from  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  pure  aqueous  solution 
of  crystallised  pyrogallol  of  equal  strength.  The  method  of  conver¬ 
sion  is  very  easy ;  the  only  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  200°,  otherwise  the 
glycerine  becomes  very  brown  in  colour.  The  thermometer  should 
be  supported  iu  the  flask  or  tube  by  a  cork,  perforated,  of  course,  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  carbon  dioxide;  and  the  bulb  should  be 
surrounded  by  the  liquid,  which  should  be  shaken  from  time  to  time. 
The  solution  may,  however,  be  very  dark-coloured  without  sensibly 
staining  the  film,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  time  of  development 
be  not  unduly  prolonged — a  remark  which  applies  equally  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  developing  by  means  of  the  crystallised  acid. 

As  the  present  price  of  pyrogallol  is  about  seven  times  that  of 
gallic  acid,  the  above  process  may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
photographers  who  practise  alkaline  development. 

T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.R.S. 


EMULSION  OF  GELATINE  AND  PYROXYLINE 
.  DISSOLVED  IN  ACETIC  ACID  AND  ALCOHOL. 

Since  the  publication  in  this  journal  of  the  facts  relative  to  M* 
Vogel’s  new  emulsion,  M.  Ladislas  Konarzewski  has  occupied  him¬ 
self  in  preparing  on  these  foundations  a  product  the  formula  of 
which  he  communicates  to  us.  He  hopes — so  he  tells  us — by  this 
means  to  provoke  a  useful  discussion  on  this  still  new  question 
as  soon  as  the  Vogel  emulsion,  announced  by  M.  Schaeffner,  for 
France,  becomes  an  article  of  commerce.  Here  is  his  formula : — 
One  half  of  alcohol  at  36°,  and  one  half  of  crystallisable  acetic  acid. 
To  one  hundred  c.  c.  of  this  mixture  add  one  gramme  of  gun-cotton, 
which  dissolves  in  it  and  forms  the  normal  collodioD,  to  which  he 
adds  ten  grammes  of  dry  emulsion  of  his  own  preparing.  This 
is  dissolved  in  the  water  bath  at  a  temperature  which  is  gradually 
raised,  the  vessel  being  shaken  from  time  to  time  to  facilitate  the 
emulsification.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  working  is  carried  on 
by  red  light  as  soon  as  the  sensitive  substance  is  treated. 

The  results  are  as  follow: — If  two  sensitive  plates  are  placed  in 
Hie  camera,  one  of  which  has  been  prepared  with  the  above  emul¬ 
sion  and  the  other  with  the  dry  emulsion  simply  dissolved  in  water, 
and  these  are  afterwards  submitted  to  the  same  developer  of  iron 
or  pyrogaliic  acid  and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  first  will  give 
a  grey  though  well-defined  image,  while  the  second  will  give  an 
intense  image  with  the  same  qualities.  Consequently  the  first  nega¬ 
tive  will  require  strengthening,  which  is  always  injurious — a 
strengthening  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  posi¬ 
tive. 
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Aa  to  the  advantages.  Beyond  those  which  have  been  remarked 
upon  in  this  journal,  M.  Konarzewski  has  noticed,  he  says,  that 
gelatine  in  a  state  of  molecular  decomposition  loses,  by  its  acidulation, 
its  property  of  distention,  while  it  is  also  confined  and  consolidated 
by  the  fibres  of  the  collodion  which  is  the  basis  of  its  solution  ; 
hence  the  fact  that  in  developing  there  are  none  of  those  accidents 
which  happen  with  ordinary  emulsion.  But  this  same  acidulation 
causes  the  rising  from  the  plate  of  the  entire  pellicle,  unless  the 
plates  are  prepared  as  for  phototype — that  is  to  say,  with  an  under¬ 
lying  film  of  albumen  and  silicate  of  soda,  which  renders  them 
adherent  to  the  glass.  In  this  lies  the  real  disadvantage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  according  to  M.  Konarzewski,  the  future  progress  of  photography 
depending  upon  unalterable  impressions,  for  the  greater  number  of 
which  pellicular  negatives  and  inversions  are  indispensable. 

Our  correspondent  foresees  objections  to  hia  views;  he  even  tells  us 
that  he  expects  them.‘$|Wa  will  open,  then,  since  he  authorises  us 
to  do  so,  this  interesting  discussion  by  answering  him  that  pellicular 
negatives  might,  if  desired,  be  made  with  these  emulsions  by  having 
recourse  to  the  process  recently  indicated  by  M.  Chardon,  which 
process  consists  in  coating  the  plate,  first  polished  with  talc,  with 
plain  collodion.  This  collodion  is  re-covered  with  a  varnish  film  of 
india-rubber  and  benzine,  as  M.  Vogel  directs,  and  then  the  emulsion 
is  put  on.  Uuder  these  conditions  the  stripping  of  the  pellicle  is  ac¬ 
complished  without  any  difficulty. 

To  the  other  questions  raised  by  this  communication  we  do  not 
undertake  to  reply,  not  having  as  yet  a  sufficient  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  new  production;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  receiving 
attention  on  all  sides,  and  that  before  long  it  will  be  known  how  far 
the  various  results  can  be  relied  on  which  gelatine  emulsion  com¬ 
bined  with  pyroxyline  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  can  offer  in  the  way 
of  gain  or  loss  over  an  emulsion  of  gelatine  alone. 

We  thank  our  learned  colleague,  M.  Konarzewski,  for  having 
opened  fire  on  this  interesting  subject.  We  are  ready  to  register 
all  the  valuable  facts  relating  to  it. — Le  Moniteur. 
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[Conclusion.]  ' 

Art  Rules. 

Most  of  the  points  that  go  to  constitute  a  picture  have  successively 
been  reviewed  or  incidentally  touched  upon.  There  is,  however,  a 
most  important  one  yet  to  be  brought  under  notice  and  generally 
examined ;  this  is — 

Light  and  Shade. 

This  aspect  of  the  subject  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
from  the  earliest  days  of  sun  pictures;  but  it  was  long  before  the 
mass  of  photographers  realised  its  importance  and  saw  the  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  of  diligently  studying  the  matter.  Their  so  doing, 
however,  gradually  brought  about  the  disappearance  of  the  harsh 
and  crude  effects  with  which  the  public  were  familiar  twenty  years 
ago.  As  half-tone  and  rotundity  became  a  recognised  necessity  in 
successful  work,  the  use  of  curtains  and  screens  became  a  matter  for 
consideration  with  professional  men.  Iu  the  proper  use  of  these 
valuable  adjuncts  it  was  clear  the  matter  lay,  and  it  was  found  that, 
by  their  careful  employment,  light  could  be  made  absolutely  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  will,  and  communicate  an  unwonted  charm  to  the 
picture. 

Rej lander  and  others  showed  that  but  little  light  was  to  be  used 
if  the  figures,  &c.,  were  to  be  round  and  solid ;  and  for  bust  por¬ 
traiture  it  was  understood  that  no  light,  save  for  exceptional  effects, 
should  be  lower  than  the  sitter’s  head,  if  indeed  so  low.  It  was 
also  understood  that  a  light  some  way  ahead  of  the  sitter  was  pre¬ 
ferable,  and  actual  front  light  was  relinquished  by  the  best  men  and 
replaced  by  a  little  top  light,  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  sitter, 
and  this  oftentimes  some  distance  ahead. 

Portraitists,  in  time,  discovered  the  means  of  concentration  of 
reflected  rays  by  the  use  of  concave  reflectors,  and  these  they^most 
satisfactorily  utilised.  TheD,  with  the  so-called  “Rembrandt  por¬ 
traits,  a  method  of  lighting  became  general  and  so  effective,  when 
moderately  well  managed,  as  to  cause  a  considerable  demand.  Iu  a 
very  able  article,  Mr.  Faulkner  pointed  out  the  weak  points  portraits, 
supposed  to  be  lighted  in  a  Rembrandtesque  manner,  were  heir  to, 
and,  with  his  accurate  artistic  perception,  showed  what  sort  of 
treatment  they  should  receive.  It  is  a  pity  this  gentleman  a  produc¬ 
tions— which  are  masterpieces  of  good  composition,  taste,  and  deli¬ 
cacy— are  not  still  more  closely  sought  after  and  studied.  Along 
with  M.  Adam-Salomon’s  works  there  are  not  any  more  instructive 
and  profitable  for  the  progressive  portraitist.  Next  to  the  Rem¬ 
brandt  came  a  style  of  pictures  where  Ihe'jwhole  face  was  studiously 


thrown  in  the  shade  against  a  light  background;  but  this  did  not 
become  popular. 

Light  had  then  made  a  complete  evolution  in  less  than  haif  a 
century  in  the  photographic  studio,  aud  the  majority  of  possible 
effects  tried.  Thus  it  was  that,  unable  to  get  anything  new  by 
utilising  a  fresh  point  of  the  compass  for  lighting,  M.  L-jeuue  fell 
on  brilliantly-illuminated  figures  against  &  bla.  k  bac»^r.  uud.  This 
could  only  be  the  fashion  of  a  day,  for  the  effect  pi  - 

unnatural  and  unsatisfactory.  As  might  btffl  been  I  x;  MU -J,  a 
return  to  simple  and  natural  lighting  is  n  the  rub-,  but  with  tide 
difference — that  the  gradations  are  now  thoroughly  studied,  and  tho 
resulting  pictures  far  superior. 

In  winter  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  curtail  light  to  the  bare 
necessity  for  proper  lighting;  but  as  soon  as  March  returna  M  the 
light  be  diminished  to  the  utmost  in  the  studio,  and,  aided  by  a  icrn  a 
or  two  carefully  used,  go  in  for  as  much  relief  as  you  p  »*iimv  can 
have.  The  portraitist  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  hard  and  heavy 
shadows.  Their  edges  he  should  eoftei 

light  or  the  use  of  light  grey  reflectors  so  placed  as  to  bring  ab  <ut 
the  desired  effect.  He  must  also  carefully  see  to  ih>*  high  I  | 
the  eyes,  and  so  arrange  as  to  dimmish  this  as  much  an  possible 
without  causing  its  absolute  disappearance.  It  is  n*-gl-ct  of  tins  re¬ 
ducing  of  the  high  light  in  the  eyes  that  causes  that  unnatural  m.i 
offensive  glare  so  often  met  with  in  photography. 

So  much  for  light  and  shade  in  portraiture.  J.<-t  us  now  examine 
that  for  composition  pictures.  To  this  end,  I  hold  that  every  con¬ 
ceivable  effect  should  be  obtainable.  The  studio  sbouli  be  roomy  m 
length,  breadth,  and  height ;  the  light  lOONliblt  down  to  the  fl 
this  last  not  included,  of  course.  The  blinds  and  curtains  must  work 
with  absolute  ease;  the  photographer  be  able  t  >  command  any  breadth 
or  angle  of  light  he  may  require.  lie  must  abo,  for  special  and  start¬ 
ling  effects,  have  the  power  completely  to  eliminate  diffused  . 
and  introduce  reflexes  by  means  of  screens  or.  occasionally,  looking- 
glasses  covered  with  one  or  two  folds  of  muslin.  I  hen.  again  :  the 
studio  must  admit  of  absolute  darkness,  and  the  ligb'  1  and 

concentrated  wherever  desired.  By  these  means  alone  has  (Im  art  it 
complete  control  and  mastery  over  effects,  aud,  with  them.  he  may 
reveal  powers  yet  unsuspected  in  photography.  I  W  >■  Bill  R 
derful,  untold  magic  to  be  unrolled,  and  which  only  a  man  cf  g 
—  a  second  Michael  Angelo— may  bring  to  light.  What  our  great¬ 
grandchildren  may  gaze  on  yet  is  undreamt  of  by  most  of  us. 

Effects  infinite  may  be  produced,  but  the  extremes  consist 
tures  made  up  of  light  with  but  very  little,  but  telling,  deep  shadows  ; 
or,  otherwise,  of  pictures  made  up  of  shadow  with  spare  n 
lights.  The  mezzo  termine  offers  us  pictures  with  light  and  shade 
about  equally  divided. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  grandeur  than  broad,  massive,  and. 
withal,  transparent  shadows ;  nothing  more  flat  and  inaip.d  than  a 
picture  absolutely  minus  of  shade.  Lfct  even  the  landscapist  bear 
this  well  in  mind;  let  him  study  the  fine  works  of  Mr.  II  bmaon, 
and,  if  seeking  softness,  those  of  Mr.  Tayne  Jennings  both  of  them 
excellent  models.  The  former  of  these  two  gentlemen,  as  is  Wall 
known,  led  the  van,  and,  for  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  still  r  msins 
uuequalled.  To  Mr.  Jennings  look  for  pensive  softness  and  p 
repose.  Strange  I  should  bo  have  wandered  from  the  studio  •. 
open  fields  and  luxuriant  meadows— from  the  nauseous  ammonia  r. 
the  fragrant  hay  and  sweet  perfumes  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  \.  by 
will  men  so  ofteu  experience  a  longing  to  leave  the  artificial 

tence  of  the  town  and  return  to  the  open  — in  si  ;  .a: 

the  beauties  of  unsophisticated  nature  and  dwell  in  their  midst 

Much  might,  properly  enough,  be  added  to  this  very  imperlect 
essay.  Many  are  the  points  that  could  advantage  ous.y  :  e 
upon.  Among  these  are  the  equal  ii 

harmony;  the  subtleties  of  composite  n;  in«|  nation  and  conn 
as  opposed  to  the  actual  composing,  of  a  picture.  Lot  tb 
other  most  important  aspects  of  photography  deraanoiog  space  b  r 
elucidation  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  and.  be-  r  mta 

ready  to  treat  of  art  proper  from  different  points  ol  view  t o  tnos  ? 
touched  upon  by  me.  For  these  it  is  but  just  and  becoming  grace 
fully  to  leave  room.  and.  in  my  turn,  become  a  listener. 

Before  so  doing,  however,  may  I  be  permitted  urgently  to  pre 
the  men  of  the  rising  generation— those  wIiom  years  hardly  num  *-r 
twenty-five — occasionally  to  put  aside  mercenary 'pursuits  to  devot* 
some  time  to  a  higher  object;  to  the  production  <  f  iobm  ,n* 
to  be  called  a  picture— of  aomelhiog  the  visit  rs  to  me  ex.  di  ou 
may  not  pass  by,  remarking  that  [h*™  n  ‘  ;  ,‘n  1  ’  ° '  * 
most,  nothing  out  of  the  common.  On  the  contrary,  let  tbs » ^ 
athlete,  eager  for  distinction  and  ready  for  the  fray,  aim  after  • 
thing  that  will  at  once  rivet  I he  gUO,  »C  U  •  nder  pleaanre  n 
admiration,  gaiuing  him  rounds  upon  rounds  ol  applause  wuen 
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gold  medal  is  awarded  to  him.  Yes !  it  is  to  the  man  in  the  utmost 
vigour  of  youth  we  must  look  for  great  things;  to  him  to  whom  dis¬ 
appointments  and  the  bitter  fruits  of  after-life  are  unknown  (and  let 
us  wish  and  hope  will  never  be  known).  After  successful  efforts,  let 
him  walk  the  path  of  life  in  honour,  happiness,  and  security;  each 
year  adding  to  his  early-acquired  fame — bringing  forth,  in  fact, 
something  worthy  of  his'  early  prowess.  To  such,  I  terminate  by 
saying — Whatever  be  your  aim  in  the  production  of  an  original 

picture,  remember  my  motto— 

“  Haturce  semper  Jidelis.  ’  ’ 

A.  F.  Gexiain. 


ON  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUNSHINE  RECORDER, 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately  regarding  the  registration 
of  sunshine,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  methods 
adopted  have  been  founded  on  Campbell’s  plan  of  collecting  the  rays 
from  the  sun  when  shining,  and  focussing  them  by  means  of  a  glass 
ball  on  to  either  a  hemispherical  bowl  of  wood  or  else  on  a  strip  of 
paper.  When  the  snn  shone  bright  enough  the  wood  or  the  paper 
was  charred,  the  sun  making  a  track  of  its  own.  The  plan  I  bring 
before  you  tonight  is,  to  my  own  mind,  much  simpler — at  all  events 
for  photographers  ;  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  suitable  to  bring 
before  the  Photographic  Society.  The  instrument  in  its  s  mplest  form 
consists  of  a  semi-cylindrical  box.  T,  with  a  lid,  A,  which  cuts  the 
cylinder,  as  it  were,  in  half.  At  the  spot  where  the  centre  lies  a  small 
hole,  H,  of  about  ^tli  °f  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  pierced.  On  each  side 
of  the  curve  of  the  cylinder  runs  a  groove,  and  in  these  grooves  a 
strip  of  sensitive  paper  is  slipped  by  taking  off  the  lid ;  the  instrument 
is  then  ready  for  work.  To  place  it  in  position  is  an  easy  enough 
matter.  On  a  window  sill,  or  in  any  convenient  place  facing  south, 
the  instrument  is  placed,  and  by  means  of  a  compass  or  sundial 
(which  can  be  easily  made)  the  length  of  the  lid  is  caused  to  lie  east 
and  west.  This  position  once  ascertained,  the  instrument  can  always 
be  placed  in  true  position  as  regards  this  adjustment.  The  other 
adjustment  is  to  make  the  plane  passing  through  the  hole  in  the  lid 
and  the  centre  line  of  the  paper  to  pass  through  the  direction  of  the 
sun.  To  effect  this  the  box  (which  from  the  figure  will  be  seen  is 


affiied  to  a  hinge  on  a  stand,  Bojas  to  turn  at_rightsaDgles  to  its 
length)  should  be  caused  to  cast  a  shadow  on  a  piece  of  white  paper 
placed  bebin  1  it,  and  be  gradually  turned  on  the  hinge  till  the  shadow 
of  the  lid  is  just  cut  off  by  the  box  itself.  When  this  is  so,  the  sun, 
the  hole,  and  the  central  line  of  thercentre  of  the  paper  are  evidently 
in  the  same  plane,  and  the  track  will  be  made  on  the  paper.  I  pro¬ 
duce  a  sun-tracing  made  by  this  means.  The  above  is  the  simplest 
form.  By  the  expenditure  of  an  extra  sixpence  an  ordinary  spectacle 
b  ns  may  1  e  titted  to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  one  shown.  The 
aperture  of  the  lens  should  not  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  or 
thereabouts,  as.  if  more,  the  paper  might  become  discoloured  by  diffused 

light.  As  in  'lie  example  shown,  a  further  modification  may  be  made 

by  using  two  holes,  by  which  means  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunlight 
>3  utilised  till  sunset.  Eaoh  hole  will  make  a  track  of  its  own,  which 


will  overlap  in  parts,  but  which,  where  they  do  so,  indicate  the  same 
sunshine,  so  long  as  the  centre  of  each  hole  lies  on  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  One  track  will  not  begin  until  the  sun  is  well  over  the 
horizon,  and  will  continue  till  sunset;  the  other  track  will  commence 
at  sunrise  and  finish  in  the  afternoon.  Two  small  lenses,  with  r 
length  of  focus  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  two  open  holes. 

Another  method  of  using  this  supshine  recorder  is  to  test  the 
relative  intensities  of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun¬ 
light.  This  is  accomplished  by  altering  the  lid  of  the  semi-cylinder 
so  that  it  forms  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  ends  of  the  cylinder, 
and  attaching  to  the  lens  or  hole  a  prism  of  (say)  00°,  and  allowing 
the  light  issuing  through  the  hole  to  be  dispersed  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  paper.  By  this  plan  the  spectrum  would  be  regis¬ 
tered  ;  and  if  the  paper  be  slightly  darkened  in  advance,  not  only 
the  actinic  parts  would  be  measured  hut  also  the  red  end  would 
imprint  itself  there,  forming  a  perfect  registration  of  the  components 
of  sunshine.  There  are  some  other  applications  of  this  little  in¬ 
strument,  which  you  see  in  the  model  form,  that  might  be  usefully 
made.  I  have  to  apologise  for  the  want  of  shapeliness  of  the 
instrument;  but  even  in  its  very  rough  state  it  is  capable  of  doing 
what  I  require.  May  I  hope  that  photographers  will  aid  meteorology 
by  recording  sunshine  in  different  parts  of  the  country? 

I  forgot  to  add  two  points.  One  is  that  the  Beale  of  hours  can  be 
printed  on  the  paper  itself  before  it  is  inserted  in  the  instrument. 
A  piece  of  glass  is  covered  with  non-actinic  varnish  ;  this  is  scratched 
through  at  proper  intervals  and  figured  in  hours,  corrections  for  each 
week  or  month  being  made,  as  in  dialling.  These  lines  are  printed  on 
the  paper  by  diffused  light,  and  the  line  showing  twelve  o’clock  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder;  by  this  means  the  times  when 
the  sun  is  shining  are  shown.  The  second  point  is  that  the  prints 
have  only  to  be  fixed  by  hyposulphite  and  washed.  The  paper  may 
be  what  is  called  the  ready  sensitised,  which  will  keep  for  month1?, 
and  which,  if  a  little  discoloured,  will  not  signify  for  this  purpose. 

W.  he  W.  Abney,  F.R  S  , 
Captain  R.E. 

PAGET  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  to  consider 
the  award  of  the  prize  offered  by  Joseph  Paget,  Esq.,  for  a  dry-plate 
process,  desire  to  report  that  four  competitors  sent  in  negatives,  unexposed 
plates,  and  description  of  processes  in  compliance  with  the  published 
conditions.  The  negatives  sent  by  the  different  competitors  were  not  of 
a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  no  one  series  showed  over  the  others 
any  decided  superiority.  Experiments  made  with  the  unexposed  plates 
by  different  members  of  the  Committee,  both  jointly  and  separately, 
clearly  indicated  that  two  of  the  series  yielded  negatives  not  free  from 
spots  and  blemishes,  although  not  necessarily,  perhaps,  inherent  to  the 
method  of  preparation. 

With  regard  to  the  processes  themselves,  it  became  desirable  to  place 
ourselves  in  communication  with  the  respective  competitors,  and  we 
desire  to  record  that  all  particulars  and  additional  examples  requested 
were  in  each  instance  promptly  and  courteously  supplied.  It  became 
finally  a  question  of  careful  experimental  research  to  decide  between  the 
relative  merits  of  three  out  of  the  four  rival  processes,  the  balance  of 
advantages  between  quality  of  results,  facility  o  preparation,  and 
sensibility  having  each  to  be  taken  into  due  consideration.  The  ultimate 
result  of  such  investigations  has  led  us  unanimously  to  award  the  prize 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  of  2,  Westwick  Gardens,  Hammersmith,  for  a  pro¬ 
cess  contributed  under  the  signature  of  “Eblana.”  In  so  doing  we 
desire  to  remark  that  the  award  is  given  according  to  the  condition  that 
“if  there  he  two  or  more  competitors,  the  award  shall  be  made  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Society  to  the  one  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  Award  Committee,  is  most  entitled  to  receive  the  same,” 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  excellency  of  the  prize  as  compared  with  other 
processes,  the  details  of  which  have  been  hitherto  published  or  practised. 

(Signed  by)  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Colonel. 

Leonard  Darwin,  lieutenant. 

Valentine  Blanchard. 

Peter  Mawdsley. 

T.  Sebastian  Dayis,  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  and 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Award  Committee. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROCESS. 

To  make  a  pint  of  emulsion : — Select  a  twenty-ounce,  narrow-mouthed 
stoppered  bottle,  with  a  well-fitting  stopper  and  thin  bottom.  Make  it 
perfectly  clean. 
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Make  a  stock  solution  of — 

Hydrochloric  acid,  pure .  1  fluid  drachm. 

(Hopkin  and  'Williams’  “  pure  1150  ordinary.”) 

Distilled  water .  12£  ounces. 

Put  into  the  twenty-ounce  bottle — 

20  minims  of  the  above  dilute  acid. 

3  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water. 

210  grains  of  ammonium  bromide. 

(Hopkin  and  Williams’,  or  Schering’s  dry.) 

80  grains  Nelson’s  No.  1  photo,  gelatine. 

Leave  for  the  gelatine  to  swell — say  fifteen  minutes  or  longer. 

In  another  clean  glass  vessel  (beaker,  measure,  or  flask)  dissolve  330 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  (recrystallised)  in  three  ounces  of  distilled 
water. 

Pour  out  about  two  fluid  drachms  of  this  silver  solution  into  another 
small  vessel  (say  test  tube),  and  dilute  it  to  half  strength  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  distilled  water. 

Take  the  twenty-ounce  bottle  and  the  two  lot9  of  silver  solution  into 
the  dark  room.  The  writer  prefers  to  U3e  a  large  paraffine  lamp,  pro¬ 
tected  by  one  thickness  of  ruby  and  one  of  dark  orange  glass,  or  two 
thicknesses  of  dark  orange  paper  without  any  ruby. 

In  the  dark  room  have  a  gas-boiling  stove,  and  on  it  a  tin  pot  or  sauce¬ 
pan  deep  enough  to  contain  the  bottle  when  the  lid  is  on.  It  should  have 
a  tin  perforated  false  bottom,  to  prevent  the  bottle  resting  immediately 
on  the  true  bottom ;  or  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  will  answer.  Let  the  pot 
contain  some  three  or  four  inches  in  depth  of  boiling  water. 

Turn  out  the  gas  of  the  stove  if  alight,  and  plunge  the  bottle  into  the 
water  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  avoid  cracking  it  by  too  sudden  heating ; 
then  leave  it  in  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  gelatine  is  completely 
dissolved.  Do  not  leave  it  in  longer  than  necessary  for  complete  solu¬ 
tion.  Take  it  out,  shake  up,  remove  the  stopper,  and  set  the  bottle 
down  on  the  table  near  your  lamp,  so  that  you  can  see  what  you  are 
doing. 

Pour  in  all  at  once  the  four  drachma  of  dilute  silver  solution.  Put  in 
the  stopper  and  shake  up  thoroughly,  but  not  too  violently,  for  about 
halfa-minute.  Now  pour  in  the  strong  silver  solution  in  quantities  of 
about  half-an-ounce  at  a  time,  shaking  as  before  after  each  addition,  and, 
when  all  is  added,  give  a  final  thorough  shaking  for  (say)  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

If  the  instructions  have  been  so  far  accurately  followed ,  there  will  be  no 
coarse  precipitate  or  grit  in  the  finished  emulsion. 

Now  put  the  bottle  into  the  pot  of  hot  water,  see  that  the  stopper  is 
not  jammed  in,  and  put  on  the  lid.  Light  the  gas,  and  boil  up  quickly 
as  possible.  If  the  water  was  previously  boiling  and  the  gas  only 
turned  out  for  the  mixing  operation,  it  should  boil  up  in  less  than  five 
minutes ;  then  keep  boiling  for  fifty-five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  turn  out  the  gas  ;  take  off  the  lid,  take  out  the  bottle,  and  remove 
the  stopper  at  once ,  otherwise  you  will  not  get  it  out  afterwards.  The 
bottle  must  now  be  cooled  down  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with  safety 
to  the  glass.  In  very  cold  weather  it  may  stand  on  the  table  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  and  then  be  cooled  with  water,  or  in  any  weather  place  it 
in  a  pan  of  nearly  boiling  water,  and  cool  gradually  by  allowing  cold 
water  to  trickle  slowly  in,  shaking  the  bottle  occasionally.  "Whatever 
method  is  adopted,  it  should  be  down  to  90°  F.  or  lower  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  at  most.  It  cannot  easily  be  made  too  cold,  as  the 
gelatine  has  lost  the  power  of  setting. 

In  a  glass  beaker  (about  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces’  size)  put  one  ounce 
of  Nelson’s  No.  1  photo,  or  “X  opaque”  gelatine,  and  pour  over  it  ten 
ounces  of  clean  ordinary  water ;  leave  to  soak  until  the  gelatine  has 
absorbed  four  ounces  of  the  water,  pour  off  the  surplus  six  ounces,  melt 
the  swelled  gelatine  by  immersing  the  beaker  in  hot  water,  and  pour  it 
into  the  twenty-ounce  bottle  containing  the  cooled  emulsion.  Shake  up 
well  and  pour  all  back  into  the  beaker,  draining  out  the  bottle  thoroughly. 
Leave  to  set  in  a  cool  place.  The  writer  prefers  to  leave  for  twenty -four 
hours.  It  has  next  to  be  washed. 

For  the  washing,  clean  ordinary  water  at  a  temperature  not  over  50°  F. 
should  be  used.  The  writer  prefers  at  all  times  to  use  water  cooled  down 
to  below  40e  by  melting  ice  in  it.  By  so  doing  uniform  results  are 
obtained,  and  where  ice  can  be  procured  the  cost  is  trifling;  three  pounds 
of  ice  will  be  sufficient  for  a  pint  of  emulsion  in  the  hottest  weather. 

In  a  glazed  earthern  pan  or  other  suitable  vessel  put  about  three  pints 
of  cold  water,  and  add  three  ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  (Made  by  saturating  clean  ordinary  water  with  bichromate, 
Hopkin  and  "Williams’  recrystallised.) 

Having  cooled  the  beaker  of  set  emulsion  down  to  40°  F. ,  run  a  bone 
spatula  or  paper  knife  round  and  turn  out  the  emulsion,  or  cut  it  out  in 
lumps.  If  cold,  it  will  come  out  almost  quite  clean  from  the  glass. 
Place  it  on  a  piece  of  coarse  “straining  cloth”  or  canvas,  and  squeeze 
through  the  meshes  into  the  water,  the  operation  being  performed  under 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Leave  it  so  for  an  hour.  Lay  the  straining 
cloth  over  the  mouth  of  another  pan  or  large  jar,  and  pour  the  mixture 
of  emulsion  threads  and  liquid  on  to  it  so  as  to  let  the  latter  run  through. 
Squeeze  the  emulsion  a  second  time  through  the  doth  into  clean  cold 
water,  and  immediately  repeat  the  operation  a  third  time,  leaving  the 
emulsion  in  the  last  water  for  half-an-hour.  When  strained  for  the  last 
time,  place  cloth  and  all  in  a  large  beaker,  and  put  the  latter  into  hot 
water  until  the  emulsion  is  completely  melted  and  warmed  to  about  11 3s 
F. _ i.t,,  not  warmer  than  is  pleasant  to  the  hand,  With  a  clean  hand 


take  out  the  cloth  and  squeeze  it ;  very  little  will  be  lost.  The  emulsio3 
should  now  measure  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  ounces.  Add  two  ounces 
of  alcohol  and  mix  thoroughly.  The  alcohol  may  be  either  pure  ethylic 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  about  ‘830,  or  good  colourless  methylated.  The  writer 
prefers  the  former.  If  the  emulsion  now  measures  less  than  twenty 
ounces  make  it  up  to  that  by  adding  clean  water. 

The  emulsion  is  now  ready  for  use.  It  should  be  filtered  into  the 
coating  cup  through  cotton  wool  to  free  from  bubbles,  and  plates  coated 
in  the  usual  way,  dried,  and  used  as  usual  for  rapid  gelatine  plates,  using 
about  an  ounce  of  emulsion  for  a  dozen  quarter-plates. 

In  drying  arrangements  avoid  the  contact  of  gas  or  of  the  products  of 
combustion  of  gas  with  the  moist  plates.  The  writer  finds  both  to  be 
very  injurious. 

Exposure. — As  usual  for  good  rapid  gelatine  plates— say  Wratten  and 
Wainwright’s  “  instantaneons.” 

Development. — Either  pyro.,  ammonia  and  bromide,  or  ferrous  oxalate. 
If  the  former,  sufficient  exposure  and  as  little  ammonia  a9  possible  will 
give  best  results. 

Note  as  to  Gelatine. — The  plates  sent  were  made  as  above,  “X  opaque’’ 
being  used  as  described.  This  is  necessary  in  hot  weather;  but  the 
writer  prefers  to  work  in  cold  weather,  and  then  uses  only  “NVlson’s 
No.  1  photo.”  The  negatives  A  and  B  are  from  plates  made  with  “  No.  1 
photo.”  only,  otherwise  the  process  is  the  same  as  described. 

The  following  further  details  and  explanations  were  sent  by 
“  Eblana”: — 

Bromide  of  ammonium  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  neutral.  It  is 
usually  more  or  less  acid,  even  though  otherwise  pure,  and  frequently 
becomes  strongly  acid  by  keeping.  It  is  then  quite  unfit  for  use,  and 
will  not  give  good  results  unless  almost  neutral.  Since  sending  in  the 
formula  for  competition,  the  writer  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  on 
the  whole  it  is  better  to  use  bromide  of  potassium.  The  latter  is  often 
alkaline,  but  may  without  much  difficulty  be  obtained  neutral,  and  :s 
free  from  tendency  to  alter. 

Nelson's  No.  1  photo,  gelatirie  unfortunately  varies  much  in  different 
samples.  It  should  be  absolutely  free  from  the  faintest  smell  or  taste, 
i  and  should  dissolve  clear,  bright,  and  nearly  colourless.  Samples  g  1 
for  this  purpose  usually  contain  a  very  slight  trace  of  HC1. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  usually  (if  good)  slightly  acid  with  excess  of  nitric 
acid.  It  may  be  so  used,  but  the  writer  has  recently  found  that  better 
results  are  obtained  if  the  silver  solution  be  neutralised  with  carbonate  of 
soda.  A  slight  excess  does  no  harm,  as  the  resulting  trace  of  carbonate 
of  silver  is  converted  into  bromide;  indeed,  an  emulsion  may  be  made  by 
mixing  washed  carbonate  of  silver  with  a  soluble  bromide. 

I  The  uses  of  neutralising  the  silver  are  twofold.  One  is,  that  as  the 
!  amount  of  acidity  of  AgN03  varies  with  different  samples,  it  ensures  the 
!  same  conditions  in  all  cases;  the  other  is,  that  the  presence  of  nitrii' 

!  acid  in  emulsion  produces  a  tendency  to  green  and  piak  discolourations 
in  the  finished  negative. 

The  addition  of  a  trace  of  HCl  to  the  soluble  bromide  and  gelatine  is 
I  recommended  in  the  formula  given,  for  the  following  reasons : — If  the 
!  soluble  bromide  be  absolutely  neutral  and  the  gelatine  a  suitable  sample 
j  (see  ante )  the  HCl  is  not  necessary,  and  better  omitted.  If,  however, 
the  gelatine  be  ever  so  little  alkaline  or  even  apparently  neutral,  but  yet 
does  not  dissolve  clear,  the  acid  is  required.  Its  use  is  not  to  produce 
AgCl,  but  to  ensure  a  fine  precipitate  of  AgBr.  According  to  the 
writer’s  experience,  a  fine  precipitate  is  hardly  at  all  a  question 
|  of  the  method  of  mixing,  and  elaborate  contrivances  for  the 
purpose  he  considers  as  quite  unnecessary.  A  fine  precipitate  is 
easily  obtained,  however  rapidly  the  solutions  be  mixed,  if  two 
j  conditions  exist,  viz.,  if  the  biomised  gelatine  solution  contain  a 
i  trace  of  HCl  and  the  silver  solution  be  not  stronger  thin  170  grains  per 
ounce.  If  it  be  fifty  to  sixty  grains  per  ounce  it  may  be  poured  all  in  at 
once,  or  if  a  little  weak  solution  be  first  poured  in  the  stronger  may 
j  follow  (as  per  formula).  A  good  test  for  the  suitability  of  a  gelatin"  is 
to  see  if  a  fine  precipitate  can  be  obtained  without  having  to  aid  HCl. 
Too  much  HCl  retards  or  prevents  the  conversi  n  of  the  AgBr  into  the 
sensitive  form  in  cooking  ;  a  large  excess  destroys  the  gelatine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  addition  of  HCl  must  be  made  ;  i tri.igenily, 
according  to  the  other  materials  accessible. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  any  acid  would  make  the  precipitate  fine, 

|  and  that  therefore  acid  ammonium  bromide  would  be  good.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  and  moreover  the  acid  bromide  has  in  some  way  a  powerful 
effect  in  retarding  the  conversion  of  the  AgBr  into  the  sensitive  :  im. 

The  proportions  of  soluble  bromide  and  AgS03  are  very  important. 
Contrary  to  usual  statements,  the  larger  the  excess  of  soluble  bromide  the 
more  quickly  is  the  AgBr  converted.  If  there  be  but  little  excef-  a  v^ry 
long  cooking  will  be  required  ;  and,  if  exactly  the  equivalent  quantities 
j  could  be  used,  the  writer  believes  that  uo  amount  of  cooking  would  give 
the  sensitive  condition.  Too  large  an  excess,  on  the  contrary,  produces 
a  form  of  a  tendency  to  fog,  which  is  not  to  be  afterwards  g  t  n<i  of  by 
the  use  of  bichromate,  but  which  is  more  liable  to  occur  with  alkaline 
pvro.  developer  than  with  ferrous  oxalate.  Hence  the  amount  of  excess 
bromide  must  be  proportionate  to  the  time  of  cooking.  The  writer  finds 
from  110  to  113  grains  of  Ag  NO,  to  seventy  grains  NH*  Br,  and  from 
forty  five  to  sixty  minutes’  boiling,  give  him  the  best  results.  Is  KBr  be 
used,  he  recommends  86  KBr  to  1 10  AgNOj. 
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The  addition  of  remaining  gelatine  after  boiling  should  be  made 
when  the  boiled  emulsion  and  dissolved  gelatine  are  both  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible,  and  between  the  time  of  this  addition  and 
that  of  washing  the  emulsion  it  should  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible.  The 
reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that  the  excess  of  alkaline  bromide  has 
a  most  destructive  effect  on  the  new  gelatine,  and  therefore  the  lower 
the  temperature  and  shorter  the  time  during  which  the  two  are  in 
contact  the  better. 

There  is  a  curious  effect  depending  on  the  temperature  at  which  the 
emulsion  and  fresh  gelatine  are  mixed,  viz.,  that  if  quite  cold  the  insult¬ 
ing  plate  will  have  a  matt  surface,  and  the  higher  the  surface  the  more 
glossy  it  will  be. 

A  plain  solution  of  gelatine  in  pure  water  is  very  little  injured 
by  prolonged  boiling;  but  if  an  alkaline  bromide  (or  chloride)  be 
added  it  is  speedily  decomposed.  Probably  the  alkaline  nitrate 
which  is  present  in  the  emulsion  in  large  quantity  may  be  even  more 
effective. 

Washing. — -Before  squeezing  the  set  emulsion  through  the  canvas  it 
should  be  cooled  down  so  as  to  be  as  firm  as  possible.  If  so,  the  water 
into  which  it  is  squeezed  will  remain  almost  clear  or  but  slightly  milk)'. 
If  the  emulsion  be  soft,  even  though  the  water  be  ice  cold,  the  water  will 
be  more  milky  and  the  emulsion  take  up  too  much.  Too  much  HC1, 
excess  bromide,  too  high  a  temperature  at  addition  of  gelatine,  or  keep¬ 
ing  at  too  high  temperature  between  adding  and  washing,  will  produce 
the  same  result. 

The  emulsion  may,  of  course,  be  washed  by  precipitating  with  alcohol, 
squeezing  the  clot,  breaking  it  up  and  soaking  in  water;  but  the  writer 
prefers  washing  with  water  and  bichromate,  as  described,  on  account  of 
the  clear  and  brilliant  shadows  so  obtained. 

liemelting  the  washed  emulsion. — A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  this  is  done,  and  by  careful  management  much  may  be 
effected.  If  the  emulsion  be  sufficiently  rapid  and  free  from  pink  and 
green  disease,  it  is  best  melted  and  coated  at  a  low  temperature.  If  it  be 
slow  and  has  a  tendency  to  colour,  it  will  be  improved  by  heating  to 
140°  F.  The  writer  has  had  emulsions  which  became  more  than  three 
times  as  rapid  by  this  treatment ;  but  it  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  one,  as 
too  high  a  temperature,  or  too  prolonged  heating,  may  result  in  a  hopeless 
grey  fog.  This  kind  of  fog  is  more  apparent  during  development  than 
after  fixing. 

Note. — The  gelatine  added  after  boiling  must  be  dissolved  before 
adding.  If  merely  swelled  and  added  to  the  boiled  emulsion,  the  latter 
being  just  warm  enough  to  dissolve  it,  the  result  is  in  several  ways  not 
so  good. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH 
BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSIONS.* 

At  from  32°  to  48°  C.,  the  “  white  ”  modification  (in  the  proportion  of 
bromide  of  potassium  four  parts  to  nitrate  of  silver  five  parts)  is  only 
very  slowly  converted  into  the  “green.”  On  the  second  day  of 
digestion  the  film  of  a  gelatine  or  gum  emulsion  still  permitted  the 
passage  of  much  red  light.  On  the  sixth  day  the  conversion  had  made 
great  progress,  the  emulsion  then  transmitting  more  blue  violet  light 
and  having  become  much  more  sensitive.  Later,  fog  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  At  60°  C.  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  emulsion  was 
only  partially  converted  into  the  more  sensitive  form,  but  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  the  conversion  had  taken  place  pretty  fully.  When  looked 
through  it  then  allowed  but  little  light  to  pass  through  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  hours  it  was  more  perfectly  modified  than  after  four  days 
at  40°  C. 

After  seven  and  thirteen  hours’  additional  digestion  at  60°  C.  there 
was  no  further  observable  external  change ;  the  plates  had  become 
extremely  sensitive,  and  still  worked  quite  clear !  I,  however,  do  not 
believe  that  this  duration  of  digestion  can  be  greatly  exceeded.  In  the 
case  of  one  gelatine  emulsion  heating  for  a  short  time  (from  two  to  five 
hours)  at  60° (proved  better  than  an  equally  short  heating  at  from 
30°  to  40°  C.,  but  not  under  all  circumstances  so  good  as  a  prolonged 
(five  to  seven  days’)  digestion  at  the  latter  temperature.  Yet  I  prefer 
the  short  heating  at  the  high  temperature  to  the  prolonged  digestion  at 
the  lower  temperature,  because  one  is  not  so  exposed  to  continual 
changes  in  the  gelatine  (partial  injury  to  the  setting  power  which  gives 
rise  to  dissolving  off  of  the  film),  and  arrives  sooner  at  one’s  aim,  and 
because  the  shortness  of  the  time  makes  it  possible  to  superintend  the 
course  of  the  operation  better.  In  boiling  water  (at  100°  C. )  the  molecular 
conversion  of  bromide  of  silver  takes  place  most  rapidly.  After  boiling 
for  fifteen  minutes  the  conversion  is  already  almost  completed,  and  at 
the  end  of  thirty  minutes  it  is  quite  finished,  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  sensitiveness  being  attained  as  by  digestion  for  five  days  at  from 
35°  to  40°. 

The  boiling  of  the  emulsion  should,  therefore,  not  be  continued 
longer  than  thirty  minutes.  Even  in  the  emulsion  used  by  Captain 
T6th  and  myself,  which  was  liberally  provided  with  excess  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  the  bromide  of  silver  became  so  much  decomposed  after 
boiling  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  that  on  development  it  only  showed 

*  Continued  from  page  021. 


a  trace  of  an  image,  which  immediately  disappeared  again  under  a  dense 
fog.* 

The  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
and  gelatine  at  60°  to  70°  C.  has  a  very  good  effect  when  the  formation 
of  the  bromide  of  silver  takes  place  at  a  high  temperature.  The  modifica¬ 
tion  then  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  when  the  bromide  of  silver  is 
precipitated  cold  and  then  heated.  For  the  possibility  of  spontaneous 
decomposition  see  Section  X. 

The  conversion  of  the  finely-divided  powdery  modification  into  the 
finely-divided  granular  sort,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  sensitiveness 
through  prolonged  digestion,  is  delayed  by  the  presence  of  much  soluble 
bromide.  Therefore  the  bromide  should  never  rise  above  the  following 
proportions  : — Four  parts  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  five  parts  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  proportiona  to  which  Captain  T6th  and  I  adhere,  or  seven 
parts  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to  eleven  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
according  to  Bennett’s  plan.  With  more  bromide  of  potassium  the 
molecular  conversion  follows  too  slowly  ;  with  considerably  smaller 
quantities  decomposition  is  apt  to  set  in  (see  Section  X). 

In  these  processes  the  susceptibility  of  the  bromide  of  silver  of  being 
dissolved  by  water  plays  a  special  rCtle.  The  formation  of  con¬ 
cretions  (granular  bromide  of  silver)  in  the  solvent  proceeds  more 
rapidly,  and  with  the  formation  of  the  coarser  particles  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  gelatine  emulsion  is  increased.  By  digestion  with  heat  also  more 
bromide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  perhaps  the  increase  of  sen¬ 
sitiveness  which  accompanies  it  may  be  partly  based  upon  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  dissolved  bromide  of  silver.  J.  M,  Eder,  M.D. 

( To  be  continued.) 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Dr.  Stein’s  New  Telegraphic  Astronomical  Photographic 

Apparatus. — Photography  upon  Glass  at  the  Dusseluorf  Ex¬ 
hibition. — Herr  V.  Schumann  on  the  Hydrokinone  Developer. 
At  the  annual  combined  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Societies  of 
Cologne  and  Frankfort,  Dr.  Stein,  whose  ingenious  combinations  of 
photographic  processes  with  scientific  instruments  of  precision  have 
been  frequently  referred  to  in  these  columns,  exhibited  and  explained  his 
latest  invention — a  new  astronomical  photographic  apparatus  intended 
to  facilitate  the  more  precise  calculation  of  the  distanco  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  the  earth.  The  photograph  is  taken  at  exactly  the  same 
moment  at  a  number  of  stations,  the  photographic  apparatus  at  which 
are  connected  by  telegraph  wires. 

At  the  Diisseldorf  exhibition  Dr.  Oidtmann  exhibited  a  remarkable 
genealogical  tree  of  the  royal  house  of  Saxony,  traced  back  as  far  as 
Friedrich  I.  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  remarkable 
tree  takes  the  form  of  an  encaustic  glass  window  sixteen  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  wide,  containing  representations  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
145  princes  of  the  house  of  Saxony  and  their  wives.  Its  interest  to 
photographers  consists  in  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  stained  glass  Jesse 
windows  sometimes  placed  in  cathedrals,  the  heads  in  Dr.  Oidtmann’s 
window  are  not  mere  fancy  portraits  but  careful  lichtdruck  copies  of 
authentic  original  portraits.  In  the  earlier  centuries  probably  no  great 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  likenesses ;  but,  wherever  possible,  they 
have  been  copied  from  the  works  of  well-known  artists,  such  as  Christian 
Richter,  Albert  Durer,  the  two  Cranachs,  Peter  Gottland,  Sireta,  P. 
Schenk,  J.  Manyocki,  Rigaud,  J.  Kupetzki,  A.  Graff,  and  so  on,  in 
the  galleries  of  Gotha  and  Weimar,  and  amongst  the  heads  on  the 
monuments  of  the  Landgraves  of  Thuringia,  &c.  Amongst  the  de¬ 
scendants  are  the  present  royal  houses  of  Great  Britain,  Saxony,  and 
Belgium,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Weimar.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
this  splendid  window  was  to  be  removed  to  Cologne  to  decorate  the 
garden  pavilion  of  the  H6tel  du  Nord,  where  some  of  the  readers  of 
these  columns  may  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

In  the  Photographisches  Arcliiv  Herr  Schumann  writes,  regarding 
development  with  hydrokinone  : — “  Dr.  Eder’s  warm  recommendatioa 
of  hydrokinone  induced  me  toe  xperiment  in  development  with  that 
expensive  preparation.  One  g  .  a  mine  of  hydrokinone  did  not,  at  14° 
R.,  quite  dissolve  in  twenty  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  but  did  so  on 
the  addition  of  ten  c.c.  more  water.  One  drop  of  strong  ammonia  in 
forty-five  to  fifty  seconds  brought  out  the  image  rapidly;  the  addition 
of  a  second  drop  of  ammonia  had  little  action.  The  plate  was  lighted 
through  a  dense  negative  for  sixty  seconds  at  a  distance  of  ten  c.m.  by 
the  light  of  a  candle.  The  plate  when  washed  showed  an  image  of 
moderate  density,  quite  free  from  fog.  By  reflected  light  it  was  a 
greyish-yellow  (greenish)  colour,  like  a  negative  developed  by  Edwards’s 
developer,  and  when  looked  through  it  was  slightly  violet-coloured. 
Under  exactly  the  same  circumstances  plates  developed  with  Edwards’s 
developer  are  much  more  powerful  than  the  negative  developed  with 
hydrokinone.  The  continued  absence  of  all  fog  is  surprising.  I  shall 
experiment  with  stronger  solutions  of  hydrokinone.” 

*  The  priority  of  the  discovery  that  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emulsion  is  more 
rapidly  converted  into  the  extremely  sensitive  modification  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  30’  or  40°  C.  belongs  to  two  Englishmen.  Wothly,  it  is  known,  found  [that 
by  digestion  at  60°  C.  gelatine  emulsion  is  rendered  as  sensitive  in  a  few  hours  as  in 
as  many  days  at  a  lower  temperature.  It  is  less  generally  known  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  on  the  18th  August,  1879,  Mansfield  recom¬ 
mended  keeping  the  emulsion  at  the  boiling  point  for  ten  minutes,  instead  of  digest¬ 
ing  it  for  a  long  time  in  tepid  water.— ikfomfewr  de  Id  Phot.,  1879—133 
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THE  ART  CLAIMS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

These  are  often  disputed  by  those  who  think  they  know  all  about  it. 
The  usual  method  is  to  limit  its  possibilities  to  mechanically  portraying 
only  what  exists — to  state  that  the  only  thing  the  operator  can  do  is  to 
make  the  best  of  the  conditions  actually  existing,  and  to  select  the  best 
light  and  best  point  of  view. 

Of  course  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  art- knowledge  and 
capacities  of  photographers ;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
another — that  many  objects  and  places  of  interest  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  very  readily  to  artistic  rendering — has  strengthened  the  notion. 
Many  things  that  pay  well  in  consequence  of  the  interest  attaching  to 
them  are  produced  for  their  money  value  rather  than  from  art  con¬ 
siderations.  Men  with  some  knowledge  of  art  having  such  things  con¬ 
stantly  before  them  in  shop  windows  and  in  collections  of  photographs,  at 
once  become  very  severe  in  their  condemnation,  and  say  it  is  ridiculous 
to  consider  photography  as  an  art.  The  following  is  an  amusing 
incident  showing  how  occasionally  these  critics  are  taken  in  : — 

A  gentleman  of  this  class  came  to  me  some  time  since  to  purchase  a 
few  studies,  all  the  time  reiterating  and  insisting  on  the  fact  that 
photography  was  limited  to  mechanical  representations  ;  that  photo¬ 
graphers  never  could  tell  how  things  would  come  out  until  they  were 
finished;  and  that,  therefore,  art  and  photography  were  very  far 
asunder.  The  next  day  he  came  back  with  one  of  the  studies,  saying 
he  had  visited  the  spot  and  was  very  much  disappointed,  the  photo¬ 
graph  being  much  prettier  than  the  place  itself.  I  then  told  him  the 
time  of  day  at  which  he  should  go  and  see  it  at  its  best.  He  went  and 
again  came  back  disappointed,  and  said  the  place  must  be  very  much 
changed.  There  must  be  a  tree  gone,  for  that  beautiful  shadow  right 
across  the  foreground  which  constituted  one  of  its  chief  beauties  was 
not  to  be  seen;  in  fact,  the  picture  was  very  poor  and  weak  without  it. 
I  then  said  : — “If  you  must  know  the  truth  about  that  shadow,  it  was 
made  by  means  of  a  water-can,  the  broad  roadway  having  been  carefully 
sprinkled  in  the  form  of  a  shadow  just  previous  to  exposing  the  plate.  ” 
The  critic  expressed  astonishment  at  my  explanation,  and  I  told  him  I 
hoped  he  would  now  allow  a  rather  more  extended  scope  for  the  art- 

claims  of  photography.  J.  Milman  Brown. 

- - 


Uteethigg  of  Suculus. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Data  of  Meeting.  Name  of  Society. 

January  3 .  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

Sheffield  . 

Edinburgh  . 

Bristol  Amateur . 

Benevolent  . 

South  London . 

Bolton  . 

Glasgow  . 

Dundee . . 


Place  of  Meeting. 

Godwin-street.  Bradford. 
Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Museum,  Queen ’s-road. 

181,  Aldersgate-street. 

Society  of  Arts,  John  st.,  Adelphi. 
The  Baths. 

Buclianan-street. 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-street. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPFIY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  22nd  Oct., — Prof.  H.  W.  Vogel,  President, 
occupying  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Herr  Budtz-Miiller,  of  Copenhagen,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Danish  Photographic  Society,  and  read  over  the  programme 
of  the  exhibition  projected  by  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society. 

Dr.  Friedleinder  showed  a  collection  of  transparencies,  by  Herr 
Jahns,  taken  by  what  is  virtually  the  following  process  : — A  plate 
coated  with  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  is  exposed  in  the  camera,  and 
developed.  The  negative  thus  produced,  of  course,  consists  of  metallic 
silver  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  bromide  of  silver  contained  in  the 
film.  The  plate  is  then  laid  in  nitric  acid,  where  the  metallic  silver 
dissolves,  and  since  the  latter  was  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  bromide 
of  silver,  in  those  parts  of  the  negative  where  the  drawing  is  strongest — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  lights — most  bromide  of  silver  will  have  disap¬ 
peared,  so  that  the  film  is  most  transparent  there.  The  plate  when 
looked  through  is  then  a  weak  picture  the  reverse  of  negative,  thus 
forming  a  positive,  consisting  of  bromide  of  silver.  When  the  plate  is 
exposed  to  light  and  developed  the  picture  is  converted  from  a  bromide 
of  silver  positive  into  a  silver  positive.  No  claim  of  novelty  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  process,  but  Herr  Jahns’  pictures  were 
said  to  be  the  best  results  yet  obtained  by  it. 

Herr  Prumm  had  tried  the  process,  but  with  very  little  success,  ne 
thought  certain  precautions  not  communicated  by  Herr  Jahns  must  be 
observed  in  order  to  ensure  success.  He  also  remarked  that  Herr 
Obernetter,  who  had  got  good  results  when  working  along  with  Herr 
Jahns,  now  no  longer  used  the  process. 

Mr.  Wight  remarked  that  a  very  much  over-exposed  gelatine  plate 
frequently  turned  out  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative,  particularly 
when  one  looked  down  upon  it ;  when  looked  through  it  would  be  not 
very  distinct  and  fogged^ 

Several  members  expressed  their  conviction  that  transparencies  are 
more  conveniently  obtained  by  copying  directly  from  a  negative  upon  a 
dry  plate. 


Collections  of  “salon”  portraits,  by  Herr  Ilocher,  of  Chicago,  and 
of  large  Indian  landscapes  and  architectural  views,  by  Herr  Schirmer, 
of  Calcutta,  were  handed  round  and  much  admired. 

The  Chairman  described  his  visit  to  the  recent  festival  at  Cologne. 
He  exposed  four  of  his  new  emulsion  plates  upon  the  procession  from 
a  favourable  position,  developing  them  a  few  days  afterwards.  Three 
of  them  turned  out  well.  Alongside  of  him  Herron  Creifelds,  Westen- 
dorp,  and  Mottu  worked  with  the  latter's  plates,  but  Dr.  Vogel  had 
not  heard  how  their  work  had  turned  out. 

Herr  Prumm  showed  an  instantaneous  shutter,  used  by  him  on  his 
last  journey.  It  had  been  constructed  by  Herr  Stegemann. 

Herr  Hartmann  Bbowed  some  vibrotypes  taken  upon  Vogels 
emulsion  plates  by  Kurtz’s  method.  The  air  was  made  to  vibrate  by 
burning  spirit  of  wine  in  a  trough  Bix  inches  long,  in  front  of  the  lens. 
The  photographs  he  took  were  of  living  persons,  of  oil  paintings,  and  of 
a  still-life  group.  The  results  were  compared  with  photographs  < 
same  objects  taken  without  vibration.  Contrary  to  those  taken  by 
Herr  RolofF,  the  vibrotypes  showed  a  slight  want  of  sharpness. 

Herr  Reichard  had  made  similar  experiments  with  spirit  fiames,  but 
the  pictures  were  so  wanting  in  sharpness  as  to  be  totally  useless. 

Herr  Hartmann  showed  an  instrument  constructed  by  hinn-elf  in 
order  to  represent,  in  drawing  from  nature,  with  passable  exactitude  the 
apparent  direction  of  straight  lines. 

The  Chairman,  in  Hpeaking  of  the  development  of  his  platc-s,  call<  d 
attention  to  an  easy  method  of  testing  the  strength  of  amm  ai  .  100 

c.c.  Bliould  weigh  at  most  ninety -one  grammes  ;  if  it  weigh  more,  t!. 
ammonia  is  too  weak.  It  ammonia  of  sufficient  strength  i 
curable  a  greater  quantity  may  be  added,  but  then  certain  pre¬ 
cautions  must  be  taken.  He  (the  Chairman)  showed  a  portrait  taken 
by  Herr  Budtz-Muller  upon  oue  of  bis  plates  at  three  o'clock  in  tbo 
afternoon. 

Herr  Prumm  examined  it,  pointing  out  its  freedom  from  structure, 
remarking  that  on  some  plates  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  own  umj 
with  Vogel’s  emulsion  he  had  got  a  honeycombed  structure,  for  which 
he  blamed  his  caoutchouc  substratum. 

The  Chairman  said  that  was  a  fault  which  arose  when  the  plates 
were  moved  about  too  little  when  poured,  and  put  aside  before  being 
properly  drained,  or  when  the  relative  proportions  of  collodion  and 
gelatine  in  the  emulsion  were  not  properly  adjusted.  Generally, 
ever,  the  cause  was  want  of  practice  in  coating.  He  hoped  all  diffi¬ 
culties  met  with  by  practical  men  in  using  his  emulsion  would  bo 
reported  to  him,  so  that  he  might  try  to  remove  them. 

The  question-box  was  then  opened,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  meet¬ 
ing  separated. 

Another  meeting  of  the  same  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  Nov.,— 
Professor  Vogel  in  the  chair.  One  new  member  was  admitted  by 
ballot. 

The  Chairman  described  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  the  photographic 
establishment  of  Herr  Westendorp,  of  Cologne,  and  exhibited  s-mo 
portraits  taken  by  him  in  fancy  dresses  worn  at  the  recent  /fits  at 
Cologne. 

Herr  Quidde  presented  his  report  as  delegate  of  the  Society  to  the 
meeting  of  delegates  to  arrange  for  the  photographic  congress. 

Herr  Prumm  showed  a  number  of  portraits  taken  by  electric  light,  a 
discussion  on  which  followed. 

Herr  Schaarwachter  exhibited  some  groups — carbon  prints. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  misapprehension,  by  non-teebni- 
cal  papers,  of  discoveries  in  photography  and  the  influence  upon  the 
general  public  of  articles  written  under  such  mistaken  ideas.  It  was 
agreed  that  such  an  article,  based  upon  erroneous  views,  appearing  in 
an  influential  journal  had  so  much  influence  upon  the  general  reader 
that  a  correction  by  an  expert  did  but  little  good. 

The  question  box  was  then  opened  and  found  to  contain  little  of  gene¬ 
ral  interest.  The  meeting  was  soon  afterwards  adjourned. 

- + - 

Comspoulmtcc. 


SENSITIVE  PATER  FOR  RAPID  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Wonderfully  sensitive  paper  may,  to  my  certain  know¬ 
ledge,  be  made—  quite  equal,  in  fact,  to  the  most  sensitive  gelatine  plates. 
Proofs  of  tbis  I  recently  bad  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Martyn,  of  the 
Cambray  Studio,  Imperial  Square,  Cheltenham.  He  succeeded,  quite  a 
fortnight  back,  in  exciting  a  paper  so  highly  as  to  be  nominally  instan¬ 
taneous  when  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  requiring  only  a  few 
seconds  in  the  case  of  enlargements.  His  pictures  are.  of  course, 
developed  ones,  full  of  half-tone  and  gradation,  with  nice  depth  in  the 
deep  shadows. 

Since  seeing  the  results  secured  by  Mr.  Martyn,  1  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  in  tbo  same  direction  on  my  own  account,  and  have  some 
reason  to  hope  for  ultimate  success.  — I  am,  yours,  tc., 

Deconbtr  24,  1SS0.  A.  F.  Gim.ain. 
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LANTERN  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  FORTHCOMING  MEETING 
OF  THE  SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
annual  lantern  exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  to 
be  held  on  Thursday  next,  January  6,  at  seven  o’clock,  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  Slides  will  be  exhibited  by 
members  and  others.  The  admission,  which  is  free,  will  be  by  tickets, 
which  can  be  obtained  from — Yours,  &c.,  H.  Garrett  Cocking, 

High-road,  Lee,  S.E.  Secretary. 

MOONLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  10th  December  we  notice  the  report 
of  a  paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Burton,  in  which  that  gentleman  refers  to  some  experiments  he 
has  made  in  moonlight  photography.  After  describing  the  results  he 
obtained  with  3  or  400,000  times  the  exposure  requisite  by  daylight,  he 
says  : — “  Here  are  two  others  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  exposure  I  gave 
to  one  of  them,  but  the  other  got  about  3,000,000  times  as  long  as 
it  would  have  taken  at  midday  in  summer.”  Now,  taking  it  on  suppo¬ 
sition  that  half-a-second  would  suffice  with  a  good  lens  to  give  a  fully- 
exposed  negative  at  midday  in  summer,  then  according  to  this  calcula¬ 
tion  the  moonlight  negative  shown  by  Mr.  Burton  had  over  416  hours’ 
exposure ! 

Can  this  be  possible  ?  The  moon  does  not  give  such  a  continuous 
light  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  such 
an  exposure  could  be  effected.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burton  will  kindly 
explain,  for  there  is  evidently  an  error  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
figures  in  this  estimate. 

We  have  ourselves  done  a  little  in  moonlight  photography  lately,  and 
upon  a  rapid  gelatine  plate  with  a  French  lens,  open  aperture,  have 
obtained  a  view  of  a  house  by  moonlight  in  half-an-hour  (1,800  seconds), 
with  detail  both  in  lights  and  shadows  ;  indeed,  we  consider  it  so  good 
an  example  of  moonlight  photography  that  we  intend  publishing  it  on 
the  1st  January,  and,  being  naturally  interested  in  the  experiences  of 
others,  we  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  was  the  real  amount  of 
exposure  given  to  that  negative  of  Mr.  Burton’s. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Southport,  December  13,  1880.  D.  H.  Cussons  and  Co. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  Dallraeyer’s  1b  long  lens  offered  in  exchange  for  a  cabinet  burnisher  and 
half-plate  camera  with  several  dark  backs. — Address,  De  C.  Mitchell, 
photographer,  Lower  Ashley-road,  Bristol. 

1  will  exchange  alh  X  5  bellows  camera,  fine  screw  adjustment,  three  double 
slides,  for  a  good  carte  lens,  or  doublet  lens,  or  magic  lantern  slides. — 
Address,  W.  Smith,  200,  Bell  Barn-road,  Birmingham. 

In  exchange,  for  a  doublet  or  triplet  lens  by  a  good  maker,  for  pictures  8x5, 
three  gross  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  size  quarter,  half,  and  whole  plates  (Lon¬ 
don  instantaneous),  or  several  first-class  lecture  sets  (coloured)  lantern  slides. 
— Address,  E.  Glover,  Morison  Villa,  West  Tarring,  Sussex. 

A  drying-cupboard,  about  four  feet  high,  three  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  deep, 
with  panelled  doors,  hot  water  pipes  and  circulating-boiler  for  same,  for  gas, 
made  for  drying  tissue,  but  available  for  gelatine  plates,  will  be  exchanged 
for  a  doublet  lens. — Address,  W.  E.  Debenham,  158,  Regent-street,  W. 

I  will  exchange  Old  and  New  London,  in  sixty  parts  complete,  not  been  read, 
and  a  mitre  machine  and  frame  vice  for  making  picture  frames  (anybody  can 
make  frames  by  this  machine),  for  an  8l  X  universal  camera  and  a 
15X12  bellows-body  camera. — Address,  A.  Ward,  54,  Brixton-road,  London, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when 
thought  desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  deplume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

***  With  the  present  number  we  give  the  Title-page  and  Index  to  this  year’s 
volume. 

A.  Hollis. —The  two  bottles  came  safely  to  hand.  We  will  give  the  contents 
a  trial  as  soon  as  we  have  leisure. 

J.  Coleman. — No  “  safety  ”  jet  is  so  free  from  danger  in  the  hands  of  a  novice 
as  the  “blow-through”  burner.  We  should  advise  you  to  employ  it — at 
least  for  the  present. 

Geo.  Stanford.— No  such  work  is  published  in  England  that  we  are  aware 
of.  We  think  you  have  been  misinformed ;  the  publishers  you  name,  we  are 
6ure,  have  not  issued  it. 

Z.  Y.  X. — For  the  object-glass  you  have  we  should  advise  you  to  make  the 
slides  three  inches  in  diameter  and  not  four,  as  you  propose— that  is,  three 
inches  “sight”  measurement. 


J.  Wilde. — Fownes’s  Chemistry  will  suit  your  purpose  best.  It  is  now 
published  in  two  volumes—"  Inorganio  ”  and  “Organio  Chemist:.,  "—either 
of  which  can  be  obtained  singly. 

P.  Bailey. — We  regret  your  accident.  The  bath  may  be  repaired  with  marine 
glue,  and  will  possibly  last  a  long  time ;  but,  as  the  size  is  not  large,  we  think 
it,  on  the  whole,  better  to  purchase  a  new  one. 

Insoluble. — Benzole  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  will  dissolve  india-rubber,  and 
you  should  experience  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  into  solution  in  either  men¬ 
struum.  Have  you  been  trying  the  vulcanised  rubber  ?  If  so,  that  quite 
accounts  for  your  failure,  as  that  is  insoluble. 

Inventor. — The  only  means  of  knowing  if  your  contrivance  has  been  patented 
is  by  searching  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  library,  which  contains 
a  record  of  all  patents  granted,  is  open  daily,  free  of  charge.  A  patent  agent 
will  make  the  search  for  you — of  course,  for  u  fee. 

James  Henry. — “  Carbonate  of  lime”  is  simply  “  chalk  ”  which  is  infusible; 
there  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  you  have  been  unable  to  obtain  “  fused 
carbonate  of  lime”  at  any  chemist’s.  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  made  a 
mistake  in  the  substance  ?  For  what  purpose  do  you  require  it  ? 

P.  A.  W. — The  dark  circular  markings  on  the  negative  you  have  forwarded  are 
caused  by  air-bubbles  floating  on  the  plate  during  the  time  it  is  being 
developed.  The  remedy  is  obvious:  pour  on  the  solution  so  that  no  bubbles 
are  formed,  and  take  care  that  there  are  none  floating  on  it  at  the  time  it  is 
applied. 

Developed  Prints.— You  will  find  the  process  by  which  M.  Blanquart- 
Evrard  produced  his  charming  developed  prints  published  in  our  volume  fur 
1872,  page  803.  We  do  not  know  where  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
Canson  paper  that  was  formerly  in  such  high  repute  for  photographic 
purposes. 

F.  P.  C. — You  will  not  succeed  in  working  the  nitric  acid  reversing  process 
with  gelatine  plates,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  acid,  as  your  experience 
must  have  shown  you,  will  entirely  dissolve  the  gelatine  and  thus  destroy  the 
image.  Theoretically,  the  action  is  identical  in  the  case  of  collodio-  and 
gelatino-bromide,  so  far  as  the  silver  bromide  is  concerned.  Your  failure  is 
solely  attributable  to  the  vehicle. 

Amateur  Conjurer. — The  so-called  “magic  photographs”  that  had  such  a 
large  sale  some  few  years  back  were  produced  as  follows Make  a  print  from 
a  negative  on  albumenised  paper,  fix  it  without  toning  in  the  usual  way  and 
well  wash.  Then  immerse  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
until  the  image  has  entirely  disappeared;  wash  out  the  bichloride  and  dry. 
The  invisible  picture  can  be  developed  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  or  by  damping  and  laying  it  between  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper  that  have  been  steeped  in  a  solution  ef  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  dried. 
This  plan  of  restoring  the  picture  adds  a  little  more  mystery  to  the  uninitiated 
than  with  the  solution. 

Received.— R.  G.  Scriven;  George  Tuohy.  In  our  next. 


Colour-Photographs.— "We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  of  disavowal: — “Gentlemen, — Several  notices  having 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  to  the  effect  that  the  colour-photographs 
of  this  company  are  produced  by  the  action  of  light  alone  in  the 
camera,  the  directors  are  anxious  to  disavow  any  such  pretension. 
What  is  claimed  is,  that  the  colour-photographs  are  more  faithful  in 
detail  and  tone  than  those  coloured  by  hand  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  colours  are,  moreover,  indelible. — I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 
John  Pittis,  Secretary. — The  Colour-Photographic  Company,  Limited, 
131,  Jermyn-stieet,  London,  S.W.” 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand, by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 


For  two  Weeks  ending  December  29,1880. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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